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B£AM 


P*FAM  (Sax.  leam^  fitrec),  In  nrcTiitoctoro,  a 
piecf  of  limber,  long  in  proportion  ta  its  brcadtli 
nnil  thickncflB,  uaed  either  to  snpport  a  sapcrin- 
cumbeat  weight,  or  to  bind  togeuer  the  puts  of 
a  frame  m  a  tie,  by  redataaee  to  exieiinoiif  or 
to  hold  X)mn  lipiut,  as  a  etrut,  by  reawtanco  to 
compression.  The  term  is  applied  parUcolarl/ 
to  the  laigeat  ]rieee  of  timber  in  a  bnilding,  that 
which  lies  aoroM  the  walls  and  supports  the 

f>rinoipaI  rafters.  Important  improvements 
lave  beoh  intro<biccd  within  the  List  few 
years,  in  various  departmaxts  of  practical  oon* 
ftrnonon,  by  the  vae  of  iron  beams,  espedal' 
ly  in  tlic  building  of  iire-proof  stmctures  and 
Imdges.  Prior  to  their  iatrodoctiou  the  only 
aaetSiod  of  aeoiiiiin  aafelj  ftom  fire  was  by 
massive  and  cnmbersome  confitructions  of 
masonry.  This  system  of  groinesl  arebes  in- 
volves preat  lois  nf  nxtni,  the  most  solid  foim- 
datioos  and  heavy  walls  aod  pien  to  sustaiA 
fhcir  weight  and  umafc,  and  often  an  ioeonve- 
nient  an-anfrcment  and  division  of  the  interior 
of  the  tidilicu.  It  is  not  only  not  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  business,  bnt  ita  espenaa  iindi 
aa  to  piedode  its  use  for  ordinary  warohousos. 
oiffloes,  and  dwellings.  The  immense  annual 
dostruotion  of  jiropcrty  by  fires  demonstrates 
the  ^eat  iniportanoo  of  any  iraprovementa  by 
wMoh  aeounty  can  be  obtahied,  witlMrat  «>- 
ccesive  cost  and  inconvenient  restrictions  on 
flie  plan  of  the  building.  By  the  introduction 
of  cast-iron  beams  and  H^t  segmental  arches, 
Ibeae  reralta  wore^  to  aome  cirtent,  obtahied ;  but 
ozperienee  haarfiowiitiiat  wrougiit-iron  is  much 
better  ndaptcd  to  resist  trausvcrr  ■  ■  1  r,  i  i  ri'^,  and  tho 
testimony  of  eminent  engineers  aikd  orciiitects  is 
nnanimons  in  preferring  it  for  this  purpoaa,  aa 
botli  iiKire  to  be  relied  on  and  more  economical. 
Tlie  first  instance  on  record  of  the  oonstructioa 
of  a  biiilfling  with  cast-iron  beams  is  tliat  of  a 
fire-proof  ooCton  mill  erected  in  Kaacfaeeter  by 
Boolton  aad  Watt,  in  1801.  It  was  n<^  how- 
ever, until  aftcT  tlie  elaborate  experiments  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  1830,  npou  the  strength 
and  properties  of  cast-iron,  that  the  best  fonn 
of  section  waa  determined,  or  that  iron  beams 
were  nsed  for  spans  cxoeeding  14  feet  He 
found  the  resi>tanoe  of  cast-iron  to  compression 
to  be  about  0  timea  aagrai(«attar«iataiioe  to 


extension,  and  that  eqttnl  strength  could  be  ob- 
tained with  half  the  weight  of  material  former- 
ly nsed,  by  giving  the  proper  proportion?  to  tbe 
parte  aahi^ted  to  these  respective  strains, 
jfaeb,  however,  was  still  to  be  dedred^  on  fho 
score  of  srrnrity  and  economy,  and  nnmorons 
accidents  have  justified  tbe  general  want  of 
oonfldenoe  fai  beama  of  easMron,  unless  great 
precautions  are  observed  in  casting  them  and 
properly  proportioning  their  parts;  and  even 
wben  these  jireoautions  are  observed,  and  iron 
of  good  quality  is  selected,  aeoority  can  only  bo 
obtnned  oy  makfaig  the  meet  ample  alkmanoea 
for  unequal  phrinkatre  in  cooHnp,  and  for  hid- 
den imperfections  not  apparent  on  tho  surface, 
or  to  be  detected  only  by  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination. Other  objections  to  cast-iron  beams 
are,  that  tliey  are  liable  to  fail  without  warning, 
especially  if  subjected  to  concussion,  and  to  bo 
broken  by  the  frequent  application  and  removal 
of  loads,  much  less  than  the  permanent  load 
they  would  sustain  with  safety.  By  a  PTftcm 
of  testing,  in  some  cases,  defective  beams  may 
be  detected ;  but  in  others,  the  load  applied  in 
the  teet  itself  may  so  weaken  the  beam  that  it 
may  afterward  fail  with  a  load  mneh  less  tiian 
tliat  emi>Ioyedin  the  test,  especially  if  it  is  to 
be  aal^ected  to  oononseion  or  repeated  detlec- 
tkwfl,  even  thoo^  small  in  amount. — ^Wrought- 
iron  beams  have  been  used  only  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  successftil  construction  of 
tbo  tubular  bridges,  in  1849,  over  tbe  Conway 
and  Mcnai  straits — the  most  novel  and  striking 
achievement  of  modem  engineerinar — waa  one 
of  their  earliest  applicatinn-^.  in  tbo  most 
gigantic  scale.  The  laws  and  tiio  amount  of 
ue  Teaiataaoe-of  wrought-iron  to  the  various 
strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  application 
to  beams,  were  first  determined  by  the  most 
eareful  and  elaborate  experiments,  and  tho 
snperiority  of  wronght-iroii  for  thia  porpoae 
clearly  demonstrated.  By  mems  of  we  data 
thus  obtained,  Mr.  Stepbenson  was  enabled 
Boooessfhllv  to  carry  out  Lis  conception  of  using 
Ibr  the  bridges  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 
way, tubular  beams  of  sufScient  strength  atid 
rigiaity  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  heaviest 
railway  trains  at  the  highest  speeds.  These  ap- 
pUcationa  of  wxoaght-ifon  beuna  on  the  grand- 
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eet  scale  have  hecn  followed  by  their  more 
modest,  but  evea  more  nsefol  application  to 
iix«*)m»of  biiIUUng&  wherebjr,  at  the  same  time, 

perfect  secnrity  ana  n  material  reduction  in  tho 
cost  of  fire-proof  constructions  have  been  at- 
taint Wrought-iron  is  an  elastic  material  of 
fibrous  stmctore.  Its  oltimi^  Btrongth  of  re- 
sistance to  extension  is  greater  tban  to  oom- 
presaion,  bat  when  these  strains  do  not  exceed 
aboat  one-half  its  nltimato  strength,  it  oilers 
equal  rcsistanoe  to  either  strain.  WithlB  theM 
limits  the  amount  of  the  extension  or  compros- 
oon  which  it  imdcrgocs  is  about  hulf  that  of 
OMt^a  for  eqtial  loads;  but  the  amount  of  its 
extension  or  ooiiimffBMtoii»  beifor«  niptara^  is 
much  in^aterttumiliataf  e»t-lron.  Airroaglit' 
iron  beam  will  thus  be  more  r'v^A  than  one  of 
cast-iron,  with  any  load  that  will  in  praciioo  be 
permanently  applied  to  it ;  but,  unlike  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  excessive  deflection  overloaded, 
will  give  warning  of  danger  before  rupture  can 
take  place.    This  characteristic  is  of  great  itn- 

{tortanoe  in  beams  which  may  be  subjected  to 
mpact,  OS  the  ftUing  of  s  heavy  weighty  the  re- 
sistaDco  of  the  beam  l>ein;r  in  jiroportion  not 
to  its  strength^  bat  alo  to  tlie  amount  of 
demetlflii  thtt  ll  will  under^m  before  rnptore. 
The  varions  proccs^C!  of  forj^iaj,'.  rollinp,  &e., 
to  which  wrougbt-ii"on  beams  are  subjectod  in 
their  manufacture,  will  cause  any  serious  defect 
to  be  detected.  They  can  be  used  for  maoh 
greater  wptm  tJttii  beiona  of  east-irra,  and  it  It 
often  an  important  consideration  to  dispense 
with  columns  or  divbion-walJa,  when  large 
rooms  are  required.  Their  strength  beii^ 
about  8  times  tliat  of  cast-iron  boanis  of  equal 
weiglxt,  while  the  comparative  cost  is  in  a  much 
less  ratio,  they  are  not  oiJv  more  safe,  but 
also  more  economical.  For  wrooghfc-iroa 
beauM  the  most  adTantageous  fonns  are  the 
double  flancbod  or  Z  beam,  and  the  box  or 
tabalar  beam.  Unlike  those  of  cast-iron,  the 
Hannhes  or  horizontal  sides  are  luaaUy  of  equal 
area.  "When  lateral  deflection  cannot  take 
place,  there  is  little  diflerence  in  respect  to 
Btrength  between  these  forms,  tin.'  single  verti- 
cal web  and  the  hocuontal  Douches  prqjcctiog 
from  It,  of  the  one,  being  respectively  the 
equivalents  of  the  2  vertical  and  of  the  2  hori- 
zontal sides  of  tlio  other.  For  floor  beams  the 
X  fbrm  is  ordii:  ^r  l}  ein]>loTed.  It  is  not  only 
more  cconoinical,  but  has  the  great  advanta^re 
of  allowing  tlio  material  of  which  tlio  llooring 
between  the  l>cams  in  formed  to  rest  ujM)n  its 
lower  floQchiM,  thoa  saving  spaoe^  and  sur^ 
rounding  and  protecting  the  beama  from  the 
effects  of  fire.  In  tho  tabular  beam  not 
only  do  its  upper  and  lower  sides  contribute 
to  its  lateral  stiffness,  but  tho  vertical  tsides 
resist  lateral  flexure  in  proportion  to  tho  width 
of  the  tube,  exactly  as  tho  Iiorizontal  sides  re- 
sist vertical  llcxure  in  propurtiou  to  its  depth, 
while  in  tho  X  beam  lateral  stlffiiess  is  doe  pdn- 
dpalljr  to  the  flanches.  A  Tertieat  load  npon  • 
beam  b  sui^toined  by  the  resistance  <.r  it-^  tibrea 
to  the  forces  of  compreaaioa  and  oxtcnaiou.  A 


bodr  snbieoted  to  compression,  as  a  column,  if 
its  length  be  great  in  comparison  with  its  lat- 
eral d&enaons,  will  f^  by  bendinfL  under  a 
]n"L(\  rriTTch  ]or.3  than  would  bo  req'iirci?  to  cni?h 
tiie  material  ii"  tho  colamu  were  luaiulnined  in 
the  direct  line  of  strain.  Tho  tendency  of  a 
body  subject  to  omnpiesBion  to  yield  by  flexure 
being  in  proportion  to  llie  aqoare  of  Its  length, 
while  tho  vertical  f^tn.nfrth  of  abeam  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  length  simply,  it  may  often  lum- 
pen tiiat  the  limit  of  strength  of  a  beam  will  be 
not  its  vertical  but  its  lateral  pti*ynr=:a,  and  henoo 
in  some  cases,  as  for  girders  wiUiout  lateral  sup- 
ports, it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  tubular  form, 
while  fw  floor  beams  which  are  aaonred  from  lat- 
eral dafleikHi  hjr^ilffing  in  between  them,  the 
I  form  is  profembU'.  Wr  sught-iron  benins  of 
either  form  may  be  made  by  riveting  together 
plates,  angle  bars,  T  bars,  or  other  shapes ;  the 
rivets  tjhoidd  always  be  fastened  while  hot  ia 
order  that  their  contraction  in  cooling  roMf 
dra\v  the  parts  closely  together.  The  manufac- 
tore  of  soUd  rolled  beama  haa  ^Gaoted  a  flnr^er 
important  rednctioo  in  the  cost  of  fire-prodT  oon« 
struction.  This  manufacture  has  been  introduced 
in  this  country  by  the  Trenton  Iron  company,  at 
theur  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Th^  beams  have 
been  n  b  j-t  !  hy  the  rr-rious  departments  of  the 
poveriiLiuut  ol  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  custom  houses,  marine 
hoq^italfl,  and  other  pabUe  bidldings  erected 
■inM  timr  intatodootiott,  to  flie  entire  onlmioo 
of  the  syitem  of  groined  arches  and  also  of  riv- 
eted beams,  except  in  oases  where  solid  rolled 
beams  of  sufficient  size  oould  not  bo  obtained. 
This  reduction  in  the  c<.>st  of  construction  has 
also  led  to  tho  erection  of  many  lire-proof  bank- 
ing houses,  warehoiLses,  manufactories^,  i&c, 
within  the  last  8  years,  and  the  qrstem  to 
rapidly  coming  into  eenenl  use.  For  fflUng  In 
between  tho  beams  for  fire-proof  floors  various 
BTstems  have  been  adopted.  In  France,  where 
m«<proof  construction  with  iron  beams  is  eiten-> 
Bivcfy  ust'd,  the  filll-  L?  in  is  generally  a  concrete 
of  refuso  materiak  iiiA  jdaster  of  Paris.  Beams 
of  tho  Z  form  are  j)laced  2^  or  3  feet  apart; 
their  ends  are  built  in  the  wiUls  and  seomwlby 
anchors;  no  beams  we  placed  immediately  at 
the  walls  parallel  with  tho  beams.  The  beam 
next  each  wull  is  connected  to  it,  and  each 
beam  connected  with  the  one  next  adjoining,  by 
i:t*f^r-ties  of  ronnd  or  ?qnaro  iron  of  about  half  a 
^'iuaro  inch  in  sectional  area,  and  placed 
2i  or  3  feet  apart;  tho  inter-ties  pass  through 
holes  near  the  centre  line  of  theboamaiandare 
provided  with  a  head  at  one  cod  and;  riveted 
tip  at  the  other  after  tlicy  are  put  in;  the  ends 
that  are  built  into  the  walls  are  bent  to  form 
anchors.  Smaller  rods  parallel  with  the  beams 
nn'l  7  or  8  inches  apart,  are  suspended  from 
tiiu  mter-ties,  the  ends  of  tho  rods  being  bent  up 
BO  as  to  hook  over  tho  inter-ties,  while  tho  roda 

themselves  are  on  a  level  bat  little  above  that 
of  the  bottom  of  the  beams ;  or  the  iateMtes 

may  be  supported  upon  the  lower  flanches  of 
the  beams  and  be  bent  np  at  the  entht  so  as  to 
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book  OTor  the  upper  flanches,  and  the  smaller 
rods  parallel  with  the  beams  be  laid  npoD  the 
inter-ties.  A  flat  centring  b  placed  against  the 
bottoms  of  the  beams,  and  broken  bricks  or 
other  refuse  materiab  suitable  for  concrete  are 

Et  upon  the  centring,  and  plaster  of  Finis 
ing  poured  in,  the  t.  h  -le  mass  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  set  to  aiiow  the  centring  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  concrete  to  be  sustomed  by  the 
iroa  framework  between  the  beams.  In  some 
cases  the  plaster  concrete  fills  up  the  whole 
fpace  between  the  beams,  and  flooring  tiles  are 
laid  directly  iqran  it ;  ia  others  the  depth  of 
the  oooereto  is  kea  than  that  of  the  beazna,  and 
wooden  strips  are  laid  acrosa  the  beams  perpen- 
dicular to  their  length,  to  which  ordinary  floor- 
ing boards  are  nailed.  A  finishing  coat  of  plas- 
ter put  directly  on  the  concrete  forms  the  ceil- 
ing below.  UoUow  potteries  placed  upon  the 
iron  lattice  work,  with  the  interstices  filled 
with  plaster,  are  frequently  used  instead  of  con- 
crete. A  very  li^ht  and  superior  floor  is  ihxa 
made,  and  tbo  rigidity  of  tbo  wbolo  system 
considerably  ixicreosod.  The  load  to  bo  suiitain- 
od  by  Uie  floors  for  dwellings,  offices,  and 
bnlidiiigi  other  then  naiuifiictories  and  ware- 
hoQsee  Ibr  the  itonMe  of  heavy  goods,  is  as- 
sumed at  150  pounos  per  eqnaro  foot.  I  n  a 
crowded  room  each  person  will  occupy  not  k^a 
than  square  feet,  and  will  have  an  :i  ,\  r:,go 
wcipbt  of  150  pounds,  and  ad  li:  -  15  pounds 
fur  tiie  weight  of  the  floor  itseli,  iuc  total  load 
will  be  Y6  pounds  per  s<]uaro  foot.  Ttio  esti- 
mated loed  of  IfiO  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ob- 
tebed  hf  HMng  Arable  tiie  eetnd  loed  to 

allow  for  vibration  from  walking,  dancing,  ar.rl 
accidental  shocks.  Th©  following  table  gives 
the  spans,  weights,  and  depths  of  the  joists  used 
ia  the  floor  of  the  Louvre,  the  load  being  taken 
at  160  pounds  per  e<iuare  foot,  and  the  con- 
dition maintained  that  Uio  deflection  at  the 
middle  of  aoj  beam  slmll  not  exceed  f  of  an 
inch.  A  ebainber  li  given  to  the  beams  sn^ 
fldent  to  prerent  any  defleetton  heUoir  •  3iori- 
zontal  line. 


WtUlsf  b««>m  Mr  ngi,    Dtptb  of  beami. 
'«-  T'  U  Ifat.  4  iacheft. 
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On  testing  these  floors  it  was  found  that  a  much 
greater  load  tlmi  l&O  pounds  per  square  foot 
could  be  applied  without  straining  the  beams 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  V-io  iron,  and  tViat 
con^iequently  any  additioniU  deflection  liiey 
might  take  under  such  load  would  disappear 
opoa  its  remoTsL  For  tpmt  of  greater  leqgth 
than  Vi  liaet,  riveted  beams  are  made  Willi 
two  T  bars,  to  form  the  flanchea,  and  two  plates 
of  boiler  iron  of  the  requisite  width  riveted 
one  on  eeeh  side  of  the  Btem^  of  (he  hers. 
Piano  plates  of  iron  lutrc  al.so  been  used  for 
beams  with  thesyst«m  of  mter-tieo,  and  concrete, 
or  potteries,  above  described.  A  much  greater 
w^ht  of  iron  is  required  to  obtain  the  same 


Bfaren^h  than  when  I  bars  of  equal  depth  are 
employed,  and  the  system  has  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  Its  greater  cost  and  inferior  effi- 
ciency.— The  use  of  pW-iter  for  the  flUing  in  be- 
tween the  beams  has  not  been  adopted  in  £og> 
knd  or  America,  because  of  the  greater  coot 
and  inferior  quality  of  the  plast<'r  tliat  can  bo 
obtained.  The  system  known  as  that  of  Fox 
and  Barrett  has  been  used  exteulTdf  ia  Bng^ 
land.  Light  strips  of  wood  with  narrow  spaces 
between  them  are  supported  on  the  bottom 
flanches  of  the  beam>!,  and  reach  from  beam  to 
beam.  On  those  strips  is  spread  a  layer  of 
eoane  mortsr  which  is  pressed  down  between 
them.  CTonorete,  made  with  cement,  is  filled 
in  between  the  beams,  and  a  tile  or  wooden 
floor  is  laid  immediately  upon  it.  A  rough  and 
a  finishing  coat  of  plaster  are  put  directly  on  the 
cement  to  form  the  celling  below.  Floors  have 
also  been  made  by  tlie  use  of  arched  plates 
of  vrronght-iron  or  of  corrugated  sheet-iron 
supported  xtpaa  the  lower  flanohes  of  the  beams, 
with  a  filling  of  concrete  above  the  arched 
plates  or  oorragated  iron  on  which  the  floor  is 
laid.  The  sy^em  of  light  segmental  brick 
arches  apriittiqg  from  the  lover  flanohes  of  the 
beams  and  JenUed  up  with  eonorete  is  that 
most  generally  employed  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  It  is  more  strictly  fire-])roof  than 
any  other,  and  much  more  eeooomic^  than  the 
■use  of  arched  plates  or  corrugated  eheet-iron, 
aiiU,  except  in  France,  where  plxistcr  Li  cheap, 
than  the  French  systems.  The  weight  of  the 
floors  tb^naelveeifritha  fiUing  of  solid  oonorete 
or  brick  arches  forms  a  mvoh  greater  part  than 
in  the  lighter  French  gystemn,  of  the  total  load 
to  bo  carried  by  the  beaoia ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  arches  and  concrete  add  materially  to 
the  Btrorif;*]i  mid  nrndity  of  the  beam;?,  not  only 
by  piuveiitiiig  lateral  deflection,  but  by  adding 
to  some  extent  the  resistance  to  compres.sloii  of 
SO  mooh  of  the  arebes  or  concrete  as  is  above 
the  neQtnd  Sue  to  that  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  beams,  whereby  thev  becomo  in  fact  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  beams  themselves.  The  neutral 
axi:^  is  thus  brought  nearer  the  upper  side  of 
the  floor,  and  the  lower  parts  of  tlio  beams  act 
with  greater  leverage  to  resist  extcosion.  Only 
so  much  of  the  filling  in  as  is  above  the  neutral 
line  tlras  adds  to  the  Strength  of  the  beams,  and 
in  order  that  lUs  addMooal  strength  may  be 
obtained,  the  fllling  must  not  slide  along  the 
beam,  as  it  sufifera  defiecUon  under  the  load. 
The  weight  of  the  floor  is  not  otdy  less  with 
archeii  tltn.n  T^ith  .solid  concrete,  but  the  filling 
also  contrioiiUta  more  otTectually  to  the  strength 
of  the  system.  Long  beams  ehould  bo  sup- 
ported in  the  middle  of  their  length  by  wooden 
seandlngs  mitfl  the  oement  of  the  arehes  or 
concrete  is  set,  in  order  to  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  Uiis  additional  re^tanco,  which  in 
manv  cases  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  beam?.  The  arches  should  have  a  rise  of 
not  less  than  one  inch  to  the  foot  of  span,  and 
are  generally  tlie  width  of  a  brick  in  thicknes.^, 
odIms  the  spans  esoeed  d  or  8  feet,  when  they 
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should  bo  8  inches  at  the  mfflt  mii  ^  iatihm  at 

the  crown.  If  a  wncKlon  flooring;  in  to  bo  used, 
woodea  strips  parallel  with  tho  beanw  are  laid 
in  fteconerete  filling  above  the  arches,  to  which 
the  flonnnfT  cin  I'o  iiuilL-J.  To  form  tho  coiling 
below  tlie  beams  wooden  strips  may  be  secured 
to  tbo  lower  flanches  of  the  beums,  to  which 
ordinary  furring,  lathing,  and  plastering  can  bo 
nailed ;  or  tlie  plaster  may  bo  put  directly  upon 
the  archrs,  so  as  to  ehow  the  system  of  construo- 
tipQ)  and  thus  with  aokable  mouldings  a  good 
arcMteetaral  effect  eanbaobtahicd.  Tho  thrust 
(if  thf  arches  on  one  side  of  the  beams  is  conn- 
teracted  by  the  thrust  on  tho  other  ?ide,  except 
fbr  heama  next  the  walk  or  openings.  It  is 
Qsnal  in  order  to  coonteraot  the  thrust  on  these 
beams  to  connect  together  several  of  the  beama 
next  a  wall  or  oponiu^,  by  tie  rods  pcriiendicu- 
lar  to  their  leucth.  in  some  cas<.'3  also  the 
oeOing  and  floor  nave  been  formed  by  blocks  of 
stone  r<'-ting  iip""  ^^"-^  Invor  flanches  of  the 
beams  wiiU  ornuiaeatiil  designs  cut  upon  tlio 
lower  face. — The  strength  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions  of  beama  may  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  formnbe  of  remtanee.  For  epaaa  of 
less  than  25  foot  solid  rolled  beams  9  inches 
deep  are  usually  employed,  or  otten  for  amall 
spans  beams  7  incbes  deep.  The  beama  are 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  may  bo  neocs- 
snry  to  give  tho  requisite  strength  for  tho  load 
and  span  rcfinired.  For  beams  of  greater  span 
thm  2o  feet  solid  rolled  beams  of  sofficiont 
depth  cfuinot  yet  be  obtained,  bnt  the  Inoreasing 
demand  will  probably  soon  lead  to  their  manu- 
facture. For  larger  spans,  riveted  beams  are 
used,  and  floors  with  wrought-hron  beama  and 
brick  arches  have  been  constructed  for  clear 
spans  of  60  feet.  Where  tlic  width  of  tho 
building  is  great,  it  is  more  economical  to  di- 
-vide  the  width  into  two  or  rooro  spana  by  tiie 
iatrodaetiion  of  eolamns  and  girders.  X  SaantS 
may  bo  nsod  for  g^irder^,  but  in  most  cassa  hol- 
low box  Orders  are  to  W  prtlerred. 

BEAl!^  an  aannal  plant  of  tho  natural  order 
of  h(jvyninoi>^^  nnd  sub-order  of  pffpi7MWMW«<i', 
of  wlucU  the  priiicipid  tijiecies  is  the  ftiba  vul- 
garis, the  bean  commonly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  also  on  the  conUnent  of 
Zorope.  Tlie  Ftwneh  bartoot,  or  Udner  bean, 
is  tho  only  other  kind  cultivated,  thongn  there 
are  wild  species  in  India  and  Soutii  America, 
wbleh  are  important  articles  of  diet  to  the  na- 
tives. Tlio  pfT.i'ric  c!uirflrteri5tics  of  tho  com- 
mon beau  arc  a  strai^'ht  s-implo  sU>ck  from  1  to 
2  feet  in  height,  leaves  formed  of  4  thick,  en- 
tire, ovate-oblung  leaflets,  white  flowers  with  a 
danc  silky  spot  fai  the  middle  of  flie  S  latanl 
petals,  pods  divided  into  partitioM  and  con- 
taining 6  or  more  seeds  or  Kernels,  whoso  size, 
ehape^  and  color  differ  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  species.  Of  th<^c  varie- 
ties, the  unizii^iui  is  tho  earliest  and  has  Uio 
sm.illcst  seedf«,  the  Windsor  has  tho  largest  and 
almost  orbicolar  seeds.  There  is  also  1h»  high- 
ly esteemed  dwarf  bean,  witii  a  veiy  atudl 
seed,  and  the  horse-bean,  with  along  and  qr- 
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Bndrteal  seed,  designed  ehfellj  fat  the  fbod  of 

onttlo.  Bcnn'i  love  a  rich  strong  loam,  but  they 
do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  are  often  planted 
advantageously  in  company  with  other  aaad% 
particolflU'Iy  with  maize.  They  make  a  very  no- 
tritious  food,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  nutri- 
tive matter,  and  are  healthful  to  those  whoso 
stomaohs  are  strong  and  able  to  digest  thorn. 
Bal»d  beana  are  aihvorite  {Bab  tbronghont  Nev 
England.  There  is  ^aid  to  bo  no  other  food  on 
which  men  can  do  so  hard  work.  Hence  they 
are  especially  cataemed  by  farmers,  doiing  the  ht- 
borious  haying  season,  and  are  tho  most  popular 
article  of  diet  among  the  lumberers  of  Kaine  and 
Wisconsin. — The  bean  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  borders  of  tlie  Caspian  sea.  According 
to  Diodoras  Sioulus,  the  Egyptians  were  th« 
first  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  mako  it  a  common 
article  f>f  diet,  yet  they  conceived  religious  no- 
tions concerning  it  whieli  made  thom  at  length 
refrain  from  eating  it.  Their  priest-s  dared  not 
either  touch  it  or  look  at  it.  Pythugoras,  who 
was  educated  among  t!ie  Egyptians,  derived 
from  them  their  veneration  tor  the  bean,  and 
finrbade  bis  disdples  to  eat  it  He  tanght  that 
it  was  created  at  llio  same  time  and  of  tho 
same  elements  as  mun,  that  it  was  aoiiaated 
and  had  a  soul,  which,  like  the  human  sool, 
fi;*Tcroi"!  ih>^  vioi-^situdes  of  transmigration. 
ArLsiutle  exolaiijs  tho  prohihition  of  Pytha- 
goras symbolically;  he  says  tliat  beans  heiiig 
the  ormnarjr  means  of  voting  on  pubUo  mat- 
ters, the  white  bean  meaning  an  affirmative, 
and  tho  black  a  ne^^^atlve,  tliereforo  Pythng'ora-S 
meant  to  forbid  his  dbciples  to  meddlo  willi 
political  government.  The  Boman  priests  af- 
firmed that  tlif  >".n  bbxsom  cont<ained  infernal 
letters,  referring  to  Uio  dark  sUiiiis  on  tho 
wings,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  tlto  supersti- 
tiona  on  the  aat||ect  sprang  Srom.  the  UoasonL 
tad  not  from  the  flndt 

BEAN  GOOSE  (anas  ^rfjrfvm),  a  variety 
of  the  common  European  wild  goose,  neither 
of  the  species  being  known  to  Amerioa.  Some 
pofscns  have  believed  the  bean  goose  to  be 
tlie  orifj^in  of  the  ceimnion  domestic  gooso;  but 
that  tlistinctiou  is  geuonilly  atvsigned  to  tho 
gray  lag  goos^  or  common  wild  goose,  which 
eloeely  resembles  the  ordinary  domeslae  ifowl, 
except  tliat  tho  ganders  are  plain  gray,  like  tho 
geese,  which,  in  the  wild  birds,  are  never  pied; 
the  white  mottling  being  the  efnet  of  domesticar 
tion. 

BEAR  (ursvs).  "Tho  family  of  bears  are 
classed,"  says  an  agreeable  writer,  Robert  Mu- 
die,  in  his  "Gleanings  £rom  l<ature,"  "by  the 
late  truly  iSostrions  Baron  Cnvier,  among  those 
carnivorous  animals  which  arc  plantif^'rude,  or 
walk  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Tliey  diiler 
from  the  more  typical  carnivora  in  many  ro- 
Hpects.  In  tho  first  place,  they  do  not  confine 
tnoniselveti  io  uniuial  foo<l,  but  eat  suocnlent 
vegetables,  honey,  .md  other  snhst-:moes  which 
are  not  animal:  in  the  second  plooo,  they  do 
not  kill  the  anlmala  whidi  they  eat  In  what 
nay  bo  oaQedftbadness-like  manner,  by  attaok- 
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log  them  in  sorno  vital  part,  bat,  oq  the  oon- 

trary,  hug  or  tear  thorn  to  de;ith ;  and  in  tLo 
third  place,  tlioso  of  them  tLut  ioliubit  the  cold 
dimates,  which  aro  their  appropriate  places  of 
reddenoe^  oftaa  liib«niAte  during  the  winter,  or 
•ome  pert  of  ft,  wbleh  ii  done  \j  the 
chitrarti  ri^tic  (•nrnivora.  There  are  boars  in  al- 
most all  latitud«)3,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole; 
hot  thoee  which  inhabit  the  wenaer  ktitndes 
are  tame  and  feeble  as  compared  with  tho  nn- 
tives  of  the  cooler  ones;  and,  therefore,  wa 
must  regard  them  as  being,  in  their  proper 
home  and  locality,  ftnimaU  of  the  colder  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  whole  genus  has,  in  fact,  a 
polar  rather  than  an  oauaUirial  character,  and 
me;  thus  be  conaiderea  as  ooograpLioallj  the 
TevcfBO  of  the  more  Ibnnidable  of  the  etriotly 
camivonni';  animals — the  lion  nnd  tigor  in  tho 
eastern,  ami  the  jaguar  in  the  western  heml- 
fphore.  The;<c  aro  all  tropical  in  thi^  bom«8, 
habitoaUr  ardent  in  their  tempenuiien|ta^  end, 
though  raey  cxm  endure  hanger  for  oottriderable 

Eeriitd-,  'Jioy  feed  all  tho  year  nnuiJ,  and  thus 
avo  no  season  of  repose  The  bcarjj,  again,  are 
eeasond  animals,  retiring  dorit^  the  winter,  and 
coming  abroad  in  tho  spring.  But  it  is  not  from 
the  storm  that  tho  boars  retire;  it  is  from  the 
cold  sorenity — tho  almost  total  cessation  of 
suno^hericv  ee  well  es  of  liriog  action — ^whioh 
reigoe  dnripg  the  polar  winter;  tiie  storm  b 
both  seed-time  and  har\  o>t  to  tho  laar?.  Dnr- 
iug  its  ntmo«>t  f^Jry,  thoy  raugo  tho  wilds  and 
forests,  accoiiij  ariK  J  by  t!ie  more  poworflll  owls 
an'l  h;iuk-,  wliiil!,  liko  tho  bears,  are  efju;dly 
roiuai  kul  k'  f.-T  Uicir  rftrengtli  and  their  iiu]»ene- 
tnil)le  covering.  At  those  times,  many  of  tho 
amailer  animab  are  daehed  lifeless  to  the  earth 
hy  the  atorm,  or  shrouded  in  Hie  mow,  end  upon 
the^e  tho  bo.irs  make  an  ahundont  grippcr — a 
supper  of  days,  and  ovf  q  vtf  weeks— before  they 
retire  to  tlieir  h  :.-  rest.  So  also,  when  the 
storm  begins  to  break,  thoy  find  a  plentiful  col- 
lection of  tho  carcas5^-s  of  such  animals  as  have 
perir=hcd  in  tho  snow,  and  been  concealed  from 
«£bt  end  preaerved  from  putrefactioQ  under  it." 
—The  poisr  beer  ( IT.  mnrifimut),  is  the  largest, 
stroiigt-sit,  most  powerful,  an  !,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, tJie  most  ferocious  of  tlie  five  species  of 
tho  bear  which  have  been  distinguished  by  nat- 
nraltnts.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
the  great  length  of  its  body,  as  compared  >vith 
its  heifrht;  the  lon^^-tli  uf  tho  neck;  tho  small- 
nc^s  of  the  external  ears;  the  large  size  of  the 
poles  of  tlio  feet ;  tho  fincnesB  end  length  of  Ihe 
hair;  tlio  straiglitiio-s  of  the  !inc  nf  tho  forehead 
and  the  noso;  iho  uari'uwiife»»  of  iu  head,  and 
the  expansion  of  its  muzzle.  It  is  invariably  of 
e  dingy  white  hue.  The  size  varies  consider- 
ably. Some  are  mentioned  as  long  as  13  feet; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  Car'tain 
Lyon  monUoos  one  of  8  feet  7  inches  long, 
weighing  1,600  pounds.  The  domestic  habits 
of  tljcsc  powerfi;!  animals  are  nnt  mnch  under- 
stoo«l;  and  the  fiicl  of  (lioir  liil>crnating  or  not 
is  not  very  well  a-scertainO'l,  altlivni^h  it  i.-^  be- 
lieved that  the  male^  at  least,  is  not  dormant  so 


long  as  the  land  beare  of  the  north.  The  ad- 
mirable work  of  tho  lato  excellent  Kane  K'oms 
to  place  it  in  doubt  whether  either  aex  abso- 
lutely hibernates,  as  wo  find  she-bears  with 
their  cabs  visiting  his  winter  quarters  during 
themidafsht  darrneas.  The  pairing  season  is 
undorsto-ju  to  he  in  July  anil  August ;  ur.d  the 
attachment  of  tho  pair  is  such,  that  if  one  is 
killed,  the  other  remains  fondling  the  dead 
body,  nnd  will  pulTor  itstlf  tn  bo  killed  rather 
than  leave  it.  Tho  same  wonderful  affection 
of  the  female  to  her  onba  has  heen  noticed, 
from  which  neither  woanda  nor  death  will 
divide  her;  and  all  the  arctic  navigators,  from 
"Dr.  Scoroshy  to  Dr.  ICane,  liavo  rocordoil  their 
sympatliy  with,  and  rogret  for  the  poor  sav- 
age mothers,  vainly  endeavoring  to  persoade 
thoir  (lead  cubs  to  ariw  and  arrompany  them, 
or  to  eat  tho  food  which  they  will  not  them- 
selves touch,  olthough  starving  —  even  when 
compelled  to  slattghter  them  in  order  to  supply 
fhdrownneeessittes.  ThebabitsofthepolarDear 
aro  pur. /ly  inari;iiiic;  and,  although  tl a  ir  system 
of  doutittoi)  u  tho  some  with  that  of  the  other 
bears,  their  food,  from  necessity,  is  wholly  aolmaL 
The  polac  bejir  is  comparatively  rare  in  mena- 
geries, as  it  suffers  so  much  from  the  heat,  even 
of  our  winters,  and  from  the  want  of  water, 
that  it  is  not  easily  pres^erved  in  confinement. 
In  the  Tcign  of  Henry  III.,  of  England,  how- 
ovtT,  it  is  curious  to  record  that  a  wiiito  hear 
was  among  tho  collection  of  wild  bcaaia  in  the 
tower  of  London,  for  which  the  sheriffs  of  tlie 
city  were  ordered  to  provide  a  muzzle  and  an 
iron  chain,  to  secure  him  when  out  of  Uio  water, 
and  a  long  and  stout  cord  to  hold  him  when 
Jiahing  in  tht  ThamM.  The  words  italidzed 
seem  to  identify  the  spedes  beyond  the  possi- 
biVity  of  error;  but  one  would  lik.'  to  know 
whence  the  polar  bear  was  lirought,  at  that 
early  da}-,  so  long  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  arctic  exploration. — Tho  next  bear,  in 
all  respects,  to  tlte  polar  species,  and  superior  to 
him  in  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  life,  is  the 
grisly  bear  {^U.  horrihilit)  of  America.  This 
terrible  and  powerftd  animal,  which  is  to  Ae 
American  fauna  what  the  Bcncal  ti^rcr  i^  to  that 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  lion  to  that  of  central 
Africa,  is  of  comparatively  lato  di.scovcr}',  !iav- 
ing  been  first  distinguished  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  their  western  explorations.  Its  geographical 
range  is  from  the  great  phiins  west  of  tlie  ^lis- 
sonri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  mount^uis,  through 
Upper  California,  to  tiie  Padflo  ooean.  fta 
charncteristir'!  arc  stronprlr  marked  and  clear, 
"  The  liiio  of  its  foreliead  and  rauzzlo  is  fitraighter 
than  in  any  other  species;  and  its  claws,  espe* 
cially  those  of  tho  fore-feet,  are  much  more 
produced,  and  far  more  CTookcd,  though  its 
general  habit  is  not  that  of  a  cIItnbLf.  The 
snout  is  black  and  inovaMe,  tlio  central  furrow 
being  distinet;  the  lips  are  parti aily  extendle; 
tlie  cvi'^  very  smell,  Imving  no  third  eycliil, 
aii'I  the  iridcs  being  of  a  reddish  brtiwn.  The 
cars  ore  short  and  rounded,  and  tlie  lino  of  the 
forehead  thenoe  to  the  ejrea  lr#.  little  ooui 
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but  it  continues  strniglit  to  tlio  point  of  the 
snout.  The  hair  ou  the  £aco  is  very  short ;  but 
on  the  body,  generally,  it  is  long  and  Tery 
tLickly  set.  The  hair,  in  the  aJult,  U  a  uux- 
turo  of  brown,  yrhiUi  and  black.  Tho  tail 
is  short,  and.  in  tho  living  animal,  completely 
bidden  b/  v»  hair.  On  the  foropaw%  the 
dairs  are  nvflier  dender,  bat  long,  as  well  as 
crooked  and  diarji  nt  llie  tip.-s  though  tho 
sharpness  is  rather  that  of  u  cliisijl,  by  being  nar- 
towed  at  the  edges,  lliana  point.  This straotnro 
gives  tlio  tijis  of  tVicm  great  additional  strenptli, 
and  account.-*  for  UiO  bcvero  ga&hiug  woundi 
which  are  inilictod  by  their  stroke.  The  soles  of 
the  bind  £aet  are  in  great  part  naked,  and  the 
claws  on  tiion  are  coiulaerabty  smaller  tbaa 
those  on  tho  fore-pawa,  tliough  much  more 
crooked ;  and  tbeir  trenchant  points  form  veipr 
terrible  lacerating  Instnnnenta,  when  the  am- 
mal  closes  with  its  encniy  in  liuptriiig.  They 
are  sufficient  to  tear  Liio  alnlomeu,  even  of  a 
large  animal,  to  shreds,  while  the  forc>paw9  arc 
at  ib»  aame  ^e  comprcasiiia;  the  thorax  to 
snflboation.**  The  grisly  bear  Is  Ibe  most  net' 
ago  of  all  hia  ruce.  It"  it  be  not  certain  that  he 
will  voluutai'ily  attack  a  human  buiug,  it  is 
eertain  that  ho  will  not  turn  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  liini,  and  that  if  attacked  he  will  pursue 
tho  assuilant  to  the  lust,  nor  <juit  the  conflict 
while  life  remains.  He  is,  al»i,  the  most  tena- 
oioiu  of  hfo  of  all  animals.  One  shot  by  Qor. 
Clark*8  party,  after  receiving  la  halls  in  Us 
body,  -i  of  whU}i  passed  through  his  lungs  and 
S  through  his  heart,  8ur>'ived  above  20  minute^ 
and  swam  half  a  mile,  before  sooeunbing  to  his 
wounds. — Beside  these  speoies,  we  mast  also 
mention  the  Euroj^ean  brown  hcxr  (W.  aretos)^ 
and  tho  American  black  bear  (IT.  Atnericunus). 
These  2  soedes  are  closely  allied  and  are  vexy 
similar  in  naUts,  aldioiigfa  the  Eoropean  brown 
bear  is  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary,  especially  as 
ho  grows  old,  when  he  will,  though  rarely,  attack 
men :  particularly  if  he  have  oQoe  tasted  human 
blood,  when,  like  the  man-eating  tigers  and  lions, 
he  acquires  a  taste  for  it,  and  makes  man  his  es- 
pecial prey.  Tliey  arc  botJi  excellent  cliuiher.-i; 
passionately  fond  of  honev ;  groat  dovourers  of 
rocKta,  green  wheat,  ano^  in  America,  green 
maize ;  and  especial  enemies  to  ho^  and  young 
oslves;  which  amiable  propensities  draw  ou 
tben  the  marked  vengeance  of  the  backwoods- 
man. The  brown  bear  is  distinguished  by  the 
prominence  of  his  brow,  above  tlie  eyes,  which 
IS  abruptly  convex,  with  a  depr* •^•,si()n  belnw 
them—the  bkok  bear,  bj  the  r^nkr  convexity 
of  its  whole  £m)[s1  ootUne^  from  the  ears  to  the 
mtizzlo.  It  never  attacks  man,  excc'pt  in  i»elf- 
defeuce,  and  then  only  when  hard  premised  and 
cornered.  Tho  flesh  of  the  black  bear  is  very 
good,  maembltug  pork  with  a  peculiar  wild  or 
perflmied  flsTorw— The  Asiatic  bear  ( U.  lali- 
attu),  so  called  from  its  long  lips,  is  a  tituid,  in- 
offensive creature,  ordinarily — though  it,  too, 
will  Hgbt  fiercely,  when  wounded,  or  in  deflmoe 
of  its  young.  It  in':  .' it  •  tlu^  hi::!i  nnd  moun- 
tainous re({ions  ul  ludiu,  buxru^vs  iu  the  earth, 


feeds  on  ants,  rico,  and  honoy,  and  lives  in  pair^, 
togetlier  witli  its  yoimt  winch,  when  alarmed, 
nuiunts  tho  liaok  <tf  tbe  parents  for  safety. 
The  habits  of  this  bear  aro  wol!  df"^f'riht>d  in  the 
"Old  Forest  Ranger,"  by  Maj.  Uaker  Ciunp- 
bell,  an  English  omcer ;  although  the  ferocity 
of  Uio  animal  appeals  to  be  somewbat  ezaage* 
rated  in  bis  aoeoonti,  notwftbstanffin^  Uiat  itis 
represented  fighting  in  defence  of  its  young. 
—Three  or  four  othur  species  of  bears,  prin- 
cipally Asiatic,  have  recently  been  distifio 
guislied,  but  all  of  very  inferior  interv^t  to 
those  above  specified,  and  one,  at  Iex~t,  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  authenticity  as  a  distinct 
RpedeSb  This  is  the  Siberian  bear  (27.  wl- 
lorii),  wideh  fs  so  nearly  ideotlesl  witb  tlM 
common  I'lack  bear  (IT.  ordm),  as  to  be  ditf> 
Ungui^iied  from  it,  only,  by  a  white  or  griaely 
collar  encircling  its  shoulders  and  bireast~ 
which  may  be,  and  prubal'ly  i'',  ft  mere  casual 
variety.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siberia. — 
The  spectacled  bear  (T.  ornattiii),  a  nativo  of 
the  Oordillenw  of  the  Andes,  in  Chill  Its  far 
is  smooth,  sMnfa)|^,  and  blaok,  with  the  exception 
of  a  pair  of  semicircular  marks  over  the  cyes^ 
whence  its  name,  aud  tho  fhr  on  its  muzzle 
and  its  breast,  which  is  of  a  dirty  white  color ; 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  haljit?. — Tho 
Thibetian  boar  or  Isabel  bear  (U'.  Thihctaitu*). 
Its  characteristics  are  tlie  shortness  of  its  neck 
andthestraightnessof  itsfadaloutline.  Its  color 
is  blade,  wil£  a  white  under  lip.  and  a  white 
mark  in  the  sshapo  of  a  letter  Y,  ttic  stetn  lying 
on  the  middle  of  the  breast,  the  arms  diverging 
upward  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  small-sized, 
harmless,  and  purely  vegetable-eating  animal. — 
Tho  Mahiv  bear  (heCxrcto$  Malayan  m).  A  small 
bear,  jet  black,  with  a  lunar  white  mark  ou  its 
breast,  and  a  yellowish  muzde.  It  has  a  ^'OOjh 
dander,  protradTe  tongue,  nnlike  that  of  tbo 
bears.  It  is  perfectly  inofTeU'iivo,  feeding  on 
honey  and  llie  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut 
trees,  of  which  it  mama  extreme  Lavoc.  Wbta 
domesticated  it  becomes  exceedingly  tame,  is 
sagacious,  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  and  will 
not  touch  animal  food.  —  Tin  ll)rnean  bear 
{H.  eurytpilut).  It  differs  irom  the  ahove^ 
bv  having  a  krgo  orange>oo1ored  patch  on  the 
chest.  It  docs  not  exceed  4  feet  in  length,  and 
has  the  samo  long,  slender,  prutruaive  iougae  of 
tho  species  last  described,  fitting  it  espocially  to 
feed  on  honey,  which,  with  fruits  and  ve^ta- 
hies.  Is  its  sole  food. — There  has  always  existed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  species  of 
boar  in  Africa.  Pliny  mentions  that,  in  the 
consulship  of  If.  PIso  and  If.  Meassla,  62  B  0^ 
Domitius  (Euobarbus  exhibited  TOO  Numidian 
bears,  and  as  many  Ethiopian  hunten^,  in  tho 
obnons^  bot  at  the  same  tune  assorts  that  there 
are  no  bears  in  Africa.  Ilcrodotus,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Martial  all  spoak  of  Libyan  beiu^ 
as  a  Well-known  ftiiimal.  Yet  Bruce  distinctly 
insists  that  Uiere  is  no  bear  in  any  part  of  Afri- 
ca. Ehrenberg  and  Forskal  both,  recently,  speak 
of  a  V,.'--:)-!:.  j  liv^'iLTiidc  animal  called  by  the  na- 
tives kavcai  ur  tiarrae^  with  a  lengthened  mo2zle. 
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which  they  both  saw  and  banted,  but  in  vain. 
It  is,  howevor,  a  good  rolt  in  natonl  history  to 
adopt  DO  animal  on  heanaj,  or  until  a  Bpeoimen 
is  produced.  On  th!«  yiew  It  most  be  held  that 
there  b  no  African  bear— although  there  is  no 
NMOO  ythj  there  should  not  be — until  one 
ihall  be  produeed  end  deMtfbed.— 'Bear-bait- 
ing with  mastiffs  was  formerly  a  favorite 
and  even  ro/id  miiuiesnent  in  England;  and 
the  readers  of  Eenilworth  will  remember  the 
characteristic  soooe,  in  which  Essex  is  repr»> 
sented  as  pleading,  before  Elizabeth,  the  cause 
of  tho  bear-warden  again>t  the  stage  plaj-ers, 
Baieigh  defending  tho  latter,  and  quoting  tho 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  personifying  the  qneen 


as  "a  fair  vestal  tfironod  in  tho  wcjst,"  on  which 
she  suffers  tho  btiarward'ti  petition  to  drop  un- 
iMedod  into  the  Thames — although,  in  truth,  it 
maj  be  doubted  whether  tho  roved  virago  would 
not  have  in  her  heart  preferred  a  tough  match 
of  "pull  dog!  ].ull  bear!"  to  all  the  "wood 
notes  wild"  that  Shakespeare  ever  warbled. 
In  the  north  of  Eorope  the  hrown  hear  is  hunt- 
ed in  tho  winter,  with  snow  shoes,  and  shot 
withont  tlio  aid  of  dogs.  In  the  west  and 
80uth-we~t  of  tho  Uiiitod  States,  he  is  systemati- 
cal^ chased  with  packs  of  honnds  bred  for  the 
miuuee  a  cioss  generally  of  the  large  slow 
loxhound  with  tho  inastifT — and  tliopport  isde- 
aoribed  aa  highly  exciting,  and  by  no  means 
devoid  ef  dan^,  when  Bmin  turns  to  bay,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  po  in  with  tlie  knife, 
to  dudo  quarters,  in  order  to  tavc  tha  livca  of 
the  bear-hounds. 

BEAB,  Obbas  {%ma  moj^X  «  brilUant  oon- 
ataOatfon  <tf  the  northern  bendsphere  of  the 
htavea^.  It  must  have  boon,  from  \U  notieoa- 
ble  character,  one  of  those  clusters  whic  h  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  stor-gazera.  It  is  a 
con-^tollaliuu  which,  in  the  latitude  of  45"  N., 
Dovlt  ]j.'is.-<05  l»tlow  tho  horizon.  Tho  most  re- 
markable sUirs  in  it  are  7  (marked  by  lustrono- 
mers  with  the  first  7  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet), which,  from  their  oeonliar  arrangement, 
have  long  been  designatea  collectively  by  some 
name.  They  have  been  called  tho  "wa^n,'' 
**Cliar]ea1s  vain,**  and  fhe  dipper.**  Tour 
of  them  are  arranged  in  an  irrci^ilar  square, 
oonstitnting  the  body  of  tho  "  di{)pi^^r,"  while 
tlie  other  II  nro  nearly  iu  a  straight  lino,  and 
form  the  handle,  Two  of  the  stars  in  tho 
body  of  the  ^mier  range  nearly  vitt  the  nerfii 
star,  and  arc  therefore  cidled  the  "  pointers.** 
Hizar,  in  tho  handle,  is  a  doable  star.  Ben- 
etnasoh  is  a  brilliant  iter  of  tte  first  rasg^ 
nitude, ,  according  to  some  maps;  in  others 
it  is  set  down  at  H. — The  I.e^sek  Bkae  (ursa 
minor)  is  a  constelfation  of  tho  northern  lienii- 
sphere,  hav  ing  in  it  a  cluster  somewhat  resem- 
bling tho  dipper  in  Una  Major,  la  tTml^Kir 
there  are  no  stars  laijger  than  the  third  magni- 
tude. 

BEAR  (Beee)  ISLAUD,  an  islaqd  about  6 
miles  long  by  4  broad,  iu  Bai  t-y  Vay.  on  tho  S. 
W.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  bcpaxatud  from  the 
nainkiid,  on  tho  N.,  ligr  •  naxiow  ftith,  orar 


against  which  stands  a  spur  of  tho  Calio  jnouu- 
iaius.    The  surtaco  of  tho  island  is  rough. 

BEAR  LAKE.  This  body  of  water  (called 
Chreat  Bear  lake)  is  so  named  on  account  of  its 
situation  directly  under  the  arctic  circle,  and 
tiierefore  under  the  constellation  Ursa  Miyor. 
It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  having  5  arms  jpro- 
jeotin^  out  of  tlie  main  body.  Its  greatest  diam- 
eter is  loU  mile^.  ltd  depth  h>  nut  ascertained.. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  line  gave  no 
bottom  near  the  eastern  shore  in  M'Tavish  hay. 
Tho  principal  snpply  of  the  lake  is  Deasc  river, 
wliicn  enters  it  fruni  tho  E.  Its  outlet  is, 
on  its  south-western  extremity,  at  the  bottom 
of  Keith  bay,  through  Bear  Lake  river,  which 
empties  into  Mackcnrie  river.  Tho  surface  of 
Bear  lake  is  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
Arctic  ocean ;  consequently,  its  bottom  must, 
liice  many  of  the  north-western  lakes,  lie  con- 
riderably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Great 
Bear  lake  abounds  in  fish  of  many  varieties, 
among  which  the  herring-salmon  is  noted.  The 
Sd  land  ezpeditioa,  nnder  Fhmklin,  in  18i25,wln- 
tercd  on  tho  western  shore  of  tlii;?  lake,  near  its 
outlet,  where  they  built  Fort  Franklin.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, a  member  of  the  expedition,  mentions  a 
oorioos  drcomstance  conoenung  the  singing 
Mrds  of  flits  lake,  that  when  th^  first  appeared 
after  the  long  arctic  winter  they  serenaduu  their 
mates  at  midnight,  and  were  silent  during  the 
day.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  so  clear  tliat 
a  white  substance  can  be  distinctly  discerned  at 
the  depth  of  90  feet.  This  lake  is  situated  about 
250  miles  E.  of  tho  Rocky  mountains,  about 
the  same  distance  8.  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  400 
miles  K.  ir.  of  Slave  lake.  It  is  tn  kt.  ee*  K. 
and  long.  120°  W.  (Gr.),  and  4°  S.  and  23"  W. 
from  the  magnetic  pole,  as  determined  by  Kosa, 
in  1881.  It  is  the  basin  of  «  wateiHUied  of 
about  400  miles  diameter. 

BEAU  MOUXTAItr,  a  mountain  in  tho  N.  E. 
corner  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.  at  tlie  foot  of  which 
runs  the  creek  and  vallej  of  the  same  name. 
TUfl  valley  is  one  of  tteftmoatlooditieBoftiie 
anthracite  coal,  and  belongs  to  what  writers  on 
this  subject  desi^ate  as  the  first  or  southern 
OOal  district  of  Pennsylvania, 

EEAIi  IlIVER.  fv-o  rivers  boar  this  name, 
deserving  of  mention.  I.  A  river  in  Utah  tcr- 
ritory,  about  400  miles  long,  which  rises  in  a 
8nu  'q£  the  JSocky  mount^ns,  about  7S  miles  £. 

Great  Seltlakei  takee  flrst  a  norih-westeHy 
and  then  a  south-easterly  direction,  forming 
nearly  a  letter  V,  of  which  mor©  thou  half  the 
entire  length  is  in  Oregon  territory,  and  finally 
empties  into  tho  Great  Salt  lake.  Its  valley  is 
about  6,000  feet  above  tho  sea  level.  At  the 
bend  of  tho  river  in  Oregon,  and  about  45  mUcs 
£rom  Lewis  river,  are  fotmd  the  funonaBee* 
and  SteamlMat  springs,  whhsh  FrBOHnitde- 
scribes  in  his  expedition  to  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia (184^' 3),  and  near  which  he  encamped. 
Those  springs  are  highly  impregnated  with  mag« 
nesia,  and  other  mineral  substances.  Tlie  valley 
of  Bear  river  is  narrow  through  most  of  its  ex- 
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tremely  picturcaqno  in  many  partd.  Steam- 
boat spring  is  that  dworioea:  ''A  white 
column  uf  scattered  water  is  thrown  np  to 
a  variable  height  of  al>out  8  feet  .  .  .  ao> 
companiod  by  a  subterranean  noise.  ...  It 
is  a  hot-si>ring,  and  tho  water  has  a  pun- 
gent and  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving 
a  burning  effect  on  the  tongue."  II.  A  river 
in  California.  It  rises  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sferra  Nevada,  runs  W.  and  S.,  forming 
the  boundary,  for  some  distance,  between  Yuba 
and  Plaix:r  oountiea,  and  finally  discharging  its 
waters  into  Feather  river,  below  Marysville. 

BEARD,  tho  hair  which  grows  on  tho  chin 
and  lower  parts  of  tlie  human  face.  That  por- 
tion, however,  which  is  found  on  tlie  upper  lip 
b  generally  distinguished  as  tho  mustache, 
while  that  upon  the  sides  of  tlio  face  is  known 
by  tlic  name  of  whisker.  Although  tho  beard 
is  ordinarily  only  seen  on  the  male  adult.,  it  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  certain  exceptional  cases 
on  the  faces  of  women  and  children.  Bearded 
infants  and  bearded  ladies,"  who  are  genuine 
IvMUt  naturce,  have  been  not  unfrequcntly  exhib- 
ited at  our  public  moseums  and  show  places. 
Historians  mention  a  Swedish  woman  who  con- 
cealed her  sex  and  was  enrolled  among  tho 
grenadiers  of  Oharles  XII.,  and  M.irgarot,  duch- 
ess of  Parma,  regent  of  the  Notliorknds  under 
Philip  II.,  wore  a  long  mustache  on  her  upper 
lip.  Tho  utility  of  tho  beard  has  been  disenwed 
in  all  ages,  and  though  its  functions  are  not  yet 
understood  fully,  it  seems  to  have  been  placed 
•s  a  vigilant  sentinel  around  tho  mouth,  like  tho 
eyel  ashes  around  tlio  eyes.  Tho  Orientals,  it 
has  been  remarked,  shave  the  cranium  and  wear 
tho  board,  and  ophthalmia  is  more  comtnun 
among  them  than  luss  of  teeth.  The  Europeans 
retain  tlieir  hair  but  shave  their  beard,  and  loss 
of  teeth  ia  more  frequent  among  them  than 
ophtiialtiiia.  "  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners 
of  thy  beard,"  tlio  command  of  Moses  to  tho 
Jews,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  Leviticus  xii. 
27,  is  tho  first  mention  that  learned  men 
have  been  able  to  find  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  tlie  beard.  This  command  indicates  tiie  early 
cultivation  of  tho  beard  among  eastern  nations, 
by  whom  it  has  been  always,  and  continues  to 
be,  held  in  great  rospecL  Wo  read  in  tlio 
Chronicles  that  tho  ambassadors  of  David  hav- 
ing been  shaved  by  order  of  tho  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  tho  royal  prophet  sent  them  to 
Jericho  to  conceal  tlieir  disaster,  and  to  wait 
for  their  beard  to  rca]>]>ear.  The  fact  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  frequently  repre- 
sent the  human  male  figure,  especially  when  of 
a  king  or  dignitary,  without  the  beard,  would 
aeem  to  indicaic  tliut  it  was  a  mark  of  rank  to 
be  devoid  uf  that  appendage.  In  ancient  India, 
Persia,  and  Assvria,  however,  tlie  beard  was 
allowed  to  grow  lunp,  and  was  always  esteemed 
aqrmbol  of  dignity  and  wisdom.  Tho  sculptures 
taken  to  England  from  Nineveh,  and  also  tho 
reliefs  from  Persepolis,  prove  that  the  races  in- 
habiting those  cities  wore  their  beards.  Among 
the  modern  natives  of  the  East,  the  same  prac- 


tice obtains,  although  with  variations  in  differ- 
ent countries.  The  Turks,  for  example,  let  the 
beard  grow  in  full  luxuriance,  while  the  Per- 
sians give  only  free  scope  to  that  upon  the  upper 
lip,  and  cut  and  trim  that  upon  tho  chin  and  tho 
sides  of  the  face,  according  to  fashion  or  caprice. 
In  Turkey  tho  slaves  of  the  seraglio  are  shaved, 
to  indicate  their  servilo  inferiority  to  their  full- 
boarded  masters.  In  fact  it  is  considered  aa 
infamy,  by  the  Turks,  to  have  tho  beard  cut  ofl^ 
and  such  is  the  affection  cherished  for  it,  that 
wives  in  kissing  their  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren their  fathers,  put  their  lips  to  the  bearda. 
Tho  Chinese  oven,  who  are  almost  destitute  hj 
nature  of  beard,  are  said  to  hold  this  portion  d 
tho  hair  in  such  esteem  tliat  they  occasionaUj 
make  up  for  the  natural  deficiency  by  an  arta- 
ficial  substitute.  All  the  oriental  people  are 
accustomed  to  swear  by  their  beard,  and  are 
unable  to  conceive  of  a  great  man  witliout  this 
magnificent  attribute.  Tho  greatest  astonish- 
ment uf  tlie  Eg}-ptians  in  seeing  Napoleon  waa 
to  find  him  beardless.  Among  the  claaaical 
nations  of  antiquity,  tho  wearing  and  shaving 
of  tho  beard  seemed,  as  in  more  modern  times, 
to  have  fluctuated  with  tlie  caprioea  <^ 
fashion.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
tlie  Great,  the  Greeks  wore  beards,  but 
during  tho  wars  of  that  bellicose  monarch 
they  ooniuicncod  sliavLug,  tho  praotaoe  having 
been  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  for  the 
military  puri)O60  of  depriving  their  enemies  of 
an  opportunity  of  catching  the  soldiers  by  the 
beard,  in  the  cdhrse  of  tlio  tug  of  war.  Tho 
fashion  thus  begun  continued  imtil  tho  reign 
of  Justinian,  when  long  beards  booame  agtta 
fashionable.  The  wise  men  of  Greece  were 
particularly  tenacious  of  this  appendage,  and 
bearded  master  "  became  almost  a  synonyme 
of  philosopher.  Diogenes  was  accustomed  to 
ask  the  shaved  Greel^  whether  they  repented 
of  tlieir  manliood. — Tho  year  454  B.  0.  b  givaa 
as  tlie  period  when  the  Romans  first  commenofld 
the  practice  of  shaving,  and  wo  have  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny  for  tho  statement,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  tho  first  of  tho  Romans  who 
submitted  to  the  daily  razor.  Tito  antique 
busts  and  coins  prove  that  tlio  Roman  emperors 
shaved  until  the  time  uf  Iladrian,  who  ia  said 
to  have  let  his  beard  grow,  for  the  same  reaaoa 
tliat  George  IV.  wore  a  high  stock,  to  conceal 
an  ugly  scar.  The  philosophers,  though,  from 
tho  earliest  periods  seem  to  have  affected  the 
full-grown  beard,  by  whom  it  was  esteemed,  aa 
among  the  Greeks,  a  symbol  of  wisdom ;  and 
oven  (luring  the  prevaiiing  imperial  fashion  of 
shaving,  tho  emperors  would  occasionjflly  let 
their  boards  grow  as  a  mark  of  grief.  Both  the 
orators  and  Roman  poets  do  honor  to  the 
beard,  as  for  example,  Ilomer  to  tho  white  one 
of  old  Nestor,  and  Virgil  to  that  of  Mezentiua. 
— All  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  wore 
beards,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any 
record  exists.  Tho  fashion,  however,  seems  to 
have  varied  with  tlieiu  8ub8e<iuontly  at  differ- 
ent times.   The  Lombards  or  Longobards  de- 
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rired  their  lUMne  from  the  practioe  of  going 
TinsbavcMl.  Wo  learn,  on  the  autliority  of  Ta- 
citOBL  that  tho  ancient  Germans  cultivated  the 
iMtttf  from  ita  first  growth  until  they  had  killed 
an  enemy  in  batfl.-,  anil  on  tho  authority  of 
JuUq<s  Ciesar  tliat  tho  }$ritoiH  merely  allowed 
the  mustache  to  grow.  Until  the  introdnc- 
two  of  Christiamty  the  Anglo-SuoiM  all  wore 
beards  without  distinction,  hnt  then  the  dngy 
were  oompelled  by  luw  to  slmve.  A  writer  of 
file  7th  oeaturj  complains  that  the  manners  of 
the  Itwgli**^  otergy  were  so  bad  that  they  oonld 
not  be  distinguished  from  tho  laity  by  their 
sotiona,  but  only  by  their  waat  of  beards. 
Thb  n^lish  princes,  till  tho  conquest  of  WUliani 
were  in  tho  habit  of  wearing  mustaches, 
and  they  felt  it  to  be  a  very  great  indignity 
■when  the  Conqueror  compelled  them  to  cut 
them  o&\  in  accordaDce  with  the  Norman  fash- 
ion. The  prutiee  and  prooopts  of  tlie  Ghri^ 
tian  father^,  who  dcnoTiiiceil  sliming  as  a  viola- 
tiou  of  thu  kw  of  God,  luade  tlio  wearing  of 
the  beard,  during  the  early  mediajvjd  centuries, 
ft  cUatingaishlug  fashion  of  the  oontinental  kings, 
Boblea^  and  dignitaries.  Royal  personages  were 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  gold  with  the  board,  or 
ornamenting  it  with  tags  of  that  precious 
metal.  King  Robert  of  f^oe  was  remarkable 
for  tho  jx'sso^siun  of  one  of  tho  wliitest  and 
longest  bturdsi  of  his  day.  Of  long  l>card^ 
however,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  was  that 
Hi  a  German  artist  of  the  name  of  John  Mayo, 
wbowM  ealled  John  the  Bearded  in  oonse- 
qnonoo.  It  ronclK-<l  the  grountPwhen  he  stood 
up,  and  Itu  was  consequently  obliged  to  tuck  it 
into  his  girdle.  The  letters  proceeding  from 
kin;^  uHon  ro'-olvt-d  an  additional  ?iiiictii>n  by 
containing  in  tho  seal  3  Lairs  of  tho  sovoroi^  s 
beard. — The  separation  of  tho  Greek  from  tiio 
Latin  obnrcb,  which  began  in  tiie  8th  centniy, 
wai^algBal  fbr  great  peftaibtttiom  tn  the 
toilet  of  the  face.  Till  then,  tlio  popf  si,  ompernr-", 
nobles,  and,  except  in  England,  tlio  priests,  had 
aornpnlously  abstained  fi^m  tlic  nso  of  the  razor. 
Leo  III.,  to  distinguisli  liim?;elf  from  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantino] )h'.  roinovod  his  bean^  and 
presented  to  :i:it(fni>ho<l  Christendom  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  shaved  pope.  Thirty  years  lateri 
Greforf  IV.,  pursuing  the  same  tystora,  fhlml- 
Dflted  a  bull  enjoinini?  penalties  upon  every 
bearded  priest.  In  tho  12th  century  tho  pre- 
seription  which  had  laid  b;m)  the  chins  of  all 
the  clergy  was  extended  also  to  the  laity,  and 
even  to  monarchs.  Oodefroi,  bishop  of  Aniieiiii, 
refhsed  the  <^>tri,  rinp4  of  any  ono  who  wore  a 
beard.  A  preacher  directed  his  eloquence 
flgirfiisl  the  bifwite  King  Henry  T.  of  Endand, 
and  the  obedient  monflrrh  gave  himself  into 
the  Lands  of  a  barber.  Tho  proud  Frederic  I., 
called  Barbaroesa,  offered  a  similar  exaini)lo  of 
resignation.  Tho  rolnctant  kincr^  of  Franco 
were  at  first  shaved  by  bishops,  aud  the  con- 
fessor of  Louis  the  Young  refused  him  absolu- 
tion till  he  snbmitted  to  loee  his  beard.  This 
nfgn  of  terror  was  tiot  of  long  dnnUloii.  Lk 
the  ISth  oentoiy  Pope  Honorios  UL  In  oider 


to  conceal  a  disfifnred  lip  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow,  and  inaugnr  ti  1  in  v  t;:  l';i^;liion  which 
became  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Fran- 
cis I.  'fb»  rlf^  of  the  clergy  to  wear  their 
bt-ards  was  then  again  dis[»iited.  Francis  im- 
posed a  hcAvy  tax  upon  every  bearded  bishop^ 
and  in  1661  the  college  of  the  Sorbonno  deddeo, 
after  mMure  deliberation,  that  a  beard  was  con- 
^ry  to  saoerdotal  modesty.  It  is  related  that 
Guillaume  Duprat,  returning  from  the  council 
of  Trent  to  his  bishoprio  of  Clermont  with  a 
beard  that  would  have  done  hcQor  to  Tenerable 
Priam,  rejiching  down  oven  to  hif  girdle,  was 
mot  at  the  door  of  his  church  by  tlie  dean  of 
the  chapter,  well  supported,  and  brandishing  a 
large  ptir  of  soissors.  There  was  but  ono 
alternative,  and  Duprat  threw  off  his  sur- 
plice and  def>arted,  declaring  that  he  would  sdvo 
nia  beard  though  be  lost  his  bishopric  The 
golden  age  of  the  beard  in  France  was  the  reign 
of  TIcnry  TV.,  when  its  various  stylos  were  dis- 
tiuguisLed  aa  the  pointed  beard,  tho  square 
beard,  the  round  beard,  tho  aureole  beard,  the 
friMhuied  beard,  the  swallow-tail  beard,  and 
the  arndiok»-Te«f  beard.— Tho  dignity  of  the 
beard  in  Ei  l^I  .ml  at  tlil'4  period  maybe  inferred 
from  this  incident  Junt  previous  to  tlie  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Thoin.13  ^fore.  As  that  great  man 
was  about  being  beheaded,  perceiving  that  his 
beard  was  so  placed  that  it  would  not  foil  to 
be  injured  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  ho 
drew  it  aside  ssjing:  "Mr  beard  has  not  been 
guilty  of  treason ;  it  would  be  an  tnjnsttoe  to 
l>iini-i]i  it."  Dnrlng  tho  reign  of  Qnecn  Eliza- 
beth the  beard  was  worn  generally  by  tho^  of 
higher  rank,  and  was  trimmed  in  a  "tyle  distimy 
tive,  more  or  le5o^,  of  each  class.  Tho  bishop 
had  his  beard  cut  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we 
find  its  form  still  ])reserved  in  the  band'^  of  lawn 
now  worn  by  tlie  modem  eocIesiaBtic  The 
solder  and  the  Judge,  too,  each  had  bis  partIoQ> 
lar  fashion  of  wearing  tlio  beard.  Tayli>r,  the 
water  poet,  quaintly  alludes  to  these  variations 
in  tbe  nUoinog  dirocth : 

TlMbnlMis  thus  OAs  tsnon)f(llI  mail  bs 
Ai^wtlnUd  with  Mcih  floTt  tmU^. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  tho  beard  began  to  de- 
cline subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  there  was  no  hair  worn  njKm  tho  face  but 
the  mustache,  which,  however,  was  luxoriantj(]r 
cultivated  by  the  ooortiersand  gallanta  of  those 
days.  The  decline  of  the  beard  in  Franco 
dates  from  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  Spain  from  tho 
accession  of  Philip  V.  The  Russians  clung  te- 
naoionsly  to  their  beards,  until  Peter  the  Great, 
retoming  fi^jm  his  European  tour,  canie  homo 
with  his  determined  passion  for  reform.  One 
of  hi-;  first  edicts  toward  the  oompulaotj  civil' 
ization  of  his  people,  had  reference  to  the  bend. 
He  taxed  this  appendage,  and  moreover,  a"?  his 
subjects  seemed  disptteed  to  keep  their  beards 
at  any  expense  of  money,  be  made  a  more  di» 
root  aroeal  to  theur  feelings,  and  ordered  all 
those  fie  found  bearded  to  have  the  hair  plucked 
out  wid)  pinoeti  or  duiTsn  with  a  bhmt  rasor. 
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Thlg  reeolato  monarch  finally  eacceeded  in 
smontliiag  the  face  of  every  subject  in  his  do- 
miniona.  Thou  the  practice  of  ehaving  becamo 
nhnost  uiiivfrsrJ  iu  Europe  until  witlKn  a  few 
years.  France  was  the  first  to  return  to  tho 
oldliujU,oii<if  wMiing  the  beard,  and  fort wbOo 
it  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  t!ie  Frenchman. 
The  Briton,  with  his  usuui  tiinauity  uf  h&Vit, 
was  the  last  to  move,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
utility  of  the  beard  was  made  manifest,  that  he 
was  willing  to  assume  it.  In  the  United  States 
the  change  occurred  about  the  eatne  time  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  now  the  practice  is  becom- 
ing very  general  in  both  ooimtrlet.— While  In 
ev  ry  a^'.  tho  beard  has  been  subject  to  tbo 
caprices  ot  fashion,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
.  It  art  it  has  been  onifiNnnly  asoribed  to  Japitcr, 
Bfttma,  and  other  representations  of  oivin- 
ity,  while  ajuong  men  it  lias  been  very 
generally  a  characteristic  of  the  sago  and  philos- 
opher* Apart  from  good  taste^  which  would 
seen  to  ineideite  the prooervation of  what  isaa 
esfsential  characteristic  of  the  manly  form,  there 
are  eertaiu  practical  advantages  to  be  urged  in 
&vor  of  tho  beard.  In  some  employments, 
in  that  of  tho  btcel  grinders,  -where  an  irri- 
taiiiii^  dust  and  small  parliclc^i  of  hard  material 
are  ill  danger  of  being  inhaled,  and  ihm  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  lougS)  the  wearing  of 
thehMrd  blbond  to  he  an  important  eafegnard. 
Accordingly,  steel  grinders,  railroad  engineers 
and  firemen,  t>tuuu  cutters,  and  all  those  thus 
ezpoeed,  have  almost  unanimously  given  np 
shaviTi<r.  A  change  which  has  tlius  been  inau- 
gurated among  nractical  working  people  for 
purposes  of  health  and  oonvcuieuce,  is  likely  to 
be  juMtiog,  ami  it  is  probable  that  before  long 
we  shdl  return  to  onr  primitive  and  nadonal 
character  as  a  bearded  peo[>le. 

BEARD,  John,  a  celebrated  English  singer 
and  actor,  born  in  1716  or  1717,  and  died  In 
1791.  Ho  first  acqnured  diBtinction  by  tho  maa- 
ner  in  which  he  sang  Gallianl's  hnnting  song, 

With  early  horn."  He  after  w  i:  1  :i]>pvared  aa 
au  actor  at  Oovent  Garden  and  Dro^  Loae.  In 
1758  be  performed  Habheath  Ibr  Si  faooeniTO 
nights,  with  Misa  Brent  aa  Polly.  Beard  mar- 
riM  the  only  daughter  of  Use  earl  of  Walde- 
ffV^t  in  liw.  Hid  voico  was  a  beautiful  ten- 
or, and  he  was  especially  distiogoiahedasaaing' 
er  of  HandePs  compositions. 

BEAKING,  in  navigation  and  surs^eying, 
signifies  the  an^e  made  by  any  given  lino  with 
a  norA  andaonth  line.  Tha  iwaring  of  an  ob^ 
joot  is  the  direction  cf  ft  fine  fion  toe  obaervar 
to  that  oUect. 

BfiAB^  fonmeily  a  county  and  dachy  in 
southern  France,  now  tho  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Basses- Pyr^*n6es,  stretching 
from  the  Bnow-oovori.d  ^icaks  of  the  mouutuin=i, 
and  rapidly  descending  wto  a  hilly  landscape,  is 
well  watered,  and  oteellently  adapted  for  nos- 
ing  rattle  and  horse*5.  The  population  is  com- 
parotiveiy  very  large,  of  Basque  descent^  speak- 
ing the  Uns<iuo  tongno  to  this  day,  and  under- 
standing  little  freDoh;  energetN^  Indostiioiu, 


and  freedom-loving.  They  prodnce  iron  and 
iron  fabrics,  flax  and  linen  good^,  cattle,  horses^ 
wine,  and  grain,  for  exi>ortas  well  ashomeeon- 
buniption,  and  have  wiDml  hpare  hands  enoogh 
to  scud  annnally  hondreds  of  vigorous  yoo^ 
to  woik  in  the  northern  provinoes  or  ^hSb 
ns  mnnnfactnrcn',  or  further  sooth  as  water- 
carriers,  who  return  with  their  earnings  to  spend 
tJiem  at  lioinab  The  capital  is  Pan.  The  first 
feudal  pose^sor  of  tho  whole  of  Bearn,  caUed 
CentuUus,  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  century, 
\vlio;<;  de!i<?endaiits,  in  the  male  line,  with  short 
interniptiuixs,  swayed  it  np  to  1800,  when  it 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  tlie  neid^boring  eomita  of 
Folx,  hy  marriage,  and  by  the  female  lino  of  thia 
huuiie  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Navarra. 
by  the  last  of  whom,  Henry  IV.,  it  was  nnitoa 
with  France,  though  tho  act  of  annezatioa 
was  not  finally  accomplished  till  1620.  Pop. 
about  190,800. 

BCABS  AISJ)  BULLS,  terms  first  appUed  ia 
the  London  oxehango  to  specidatoni  in  stooka. 
Two  parties  having  contracted,  the  one  to  de- 
liver and  the  other  to  take  stocks  at  a  future 
time  at  a  spedfled  price,  it  is  tho  interest  of  tha 
delivering  party,  in  the  intervening  time,  to 
depress  stocks,  and  of  the  receiving  party  to 
raise  them.  The  former  is  called  a  bear,  iu  &1- 
Insion  to  the  habit  of  that  animal  to  pnU  down 
with  his  paws,  and  the  latter  a  hoU,  from  the 
custom  of  that  beast  to  tlirow  up  with  hi3 
horns.  There  is  ordinarily  uo  exchange  of 
stocks,  but  when  the  time  of  delivery  amvea 
the  h-'^ing  partf  pays  tho  difference  between 
the  i»rieo  of  stocks  then  and  at  tlio  time  tho 
contract  was  rnade.  The  tormsare  now  recog- 
nised in  the  ozchaugee  of  the  largest  cities  of 
England  and  America.  The  eorresponding 
terms  in  French  are  lamicr  and  AMMSfTi  or 
speculators  on  a  fall  and  on  a  rise. 

BEAS,  or  Bbtpasha,  anciently  called  Hypha- 
81!*,  a  rivtr  of  t!ie  Funjaul),  in  western  India. 
It  ri^es  iu  the  Iliinalaya  mountains,  18,200  feet 
above  tho  level  of  tho  sea,  and  cni{»tio.s  into  tho 
Sutl^  at  Eudreesa.  Its  length  is  estimated  at 
from  SIO  to  220  miks.  In  the  winter  it  la 
fordablo  in  mo  t  ]  Incos,  hut»in  summer  has 
been  known  to  bo  740  yards  wide  at  a  distance 
of  20  miles  from  its  eonfloenoe  with  the  Sntl^. 

BEASLEY,  FnEDEmc,  an  American  divine, 
and  prtifossfir  of  mental  philosophy  iu  tho  mii- 
versity  of  Pennsvlvania,  bom  nearEdenton,  N, 
C.  in  1777,  died  at  Elizabethlown,  K.  Kor. 
t,1845.  HegradQatedatNaasanhaninim, 
and  aflor  being  for  2  year^i  tutor  in  that  insti- 
tution, was  in  ISOl  ordained  deacon  iu  the 
Episoopal  church,  and  was  successively  engaged 
fi3  rt'ctur  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  IJaltimore, 
Aid.  ilo  was  from  1813  to  182H,  professor  of 
mental  philosophy  in  tiie  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  became  favorably  known  by  his 
metaphysical  work  in  deftoee  of  the  philosophy 
of  Locko,  which  ho  published  in  1622,  entitled 
a  "  Search  of  Truth  in  the  ^Science  of  tho  Hu- 
man Hind."  After  retiring  from  tho  nuiver- 
sitj  ha  took  ohatga  of  *  ohnrch  ia  Ixentoo^ 
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irlMnlie  vrote  an  answer  to  the  doetrinal  rfowi 

which  Dr.  Clinnning  wa?  at  that  time  propound- 
ing. From  Ui©  yonr  1836  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Elizabethtowii,  i>ursuiii(;  liu^rary  and 
theolopirnl  st'idies.  Ho  miblisficd  an  '*  Er^im- 
tnatioD  ol  tlie  Oxford  X>\vimty,"  during  the 
tractorian  controversy,  which  was  highljr  es- 
tMiDod  At  bomA  and  abroad  both  fat  its  a^le 

BEATIFICATION.  The  decree  of  beatifica- 
tion preoedes  the  solemn  canonizing  of  a  saint^ 
la  me  Roman  Oslliolio  elmrch,  and  is  pro- 

TioTinced  by  the  popo  nnd  cardinals.   Tn  order 
that  tho  process  may  bo  comnieuced,  it  is 
iKHossary  that  the  candidate  should  have  died 
with  a  general  rcpatation  for  ssnotUgr  and 
sopematnral  gifts,  or  shonld  hare  miflbred 
martyrdom ;  and  that  tlio  commoncoment  of 
tho  prooeea  should  be  requested  by  bhvoq 
psfMB  of  consideration.    A  very  long  and 
careful  exflmination    into   ihc   grounds  for 
this  popular  rcimtation  of  baiicUty,  conducted 
in  a  Ktrictly  judicial  manner,  is  entered  into, 
which,  acoording  to  the  ocdiaaiy  ruhs  cannot 
be  oompleted  waA  W  jtm  aftsr  tiho  oeatii  of 
tho  individual.   The  points  to  be  ei^mined,  on 
which  the  ultimate  decision  rests,  are.  whetiier 
flie  person  practised  virtue  in  a  BCflOie  degree, 
and  performed  lairades.   It  is  necessary  tlmt 
2  miracles  bo  -wrought,  after  the  process  has 
commenced,  and  before  the  beatification  takes 
pla^  These  ostennble  miracles  most  be  ex- 
anlnad     men  of  sdenoe,  and  partioolariy,  bn 
case  of  miraculous  euro-,  hy  tho  phvsicianaof 
the  parties.   The  proiuotcx  of  the  faith  raises 
aQ  possible  ^Kfficultiea  and  oUectSons  aaainst  the 
beatification,  and  is  therefore  usually  called 
"  the  devil's  advocate."   By  the  decree  of  be- 
atification it  is  declared  that  the  ^.  rv  .ntof  God 
posMN^ed  hi^io  virtue  and  miraculous  giflS| 
tiiat  be  is  actually  among  the  blepsed  in  hearen, 
and  entitled  to  epccial  honor.    The  public  ven- 
eration, which  is  alluwod  to  be  given  to  one 
who  is  beatified  only,  is  restricted  to  certain 
places,  eoanmanltis8|  or  persons,  and  abo  to 
oertidB  speoifled  acts  of  respect   The  right  of 
pronunncin;'  tli-'  d.-rrro  i  f  1  ratification,  for- 
merly concedetl  to  bishop^  was  reserved  to  the 
holy  s<o.  by  Alesander  III.^  A.  D.  1179, 

BEATITUDE,  the  Christian  term  correspond- 
ing tu  tlio  tviatjiona  of  the  Greeks,  and  tho 
tummum  banum  of  tho  Romans,  meaning  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  of  whieh  our  nature 
Is  saseepuble.  and  applied  partlealarlj  to  the 
et.-ito  of  the  elect  in  heaven.  It  wag  a  favorite 
topic  of  discussion  among  the  ecbulastic  theo- 
logians, who  divided  it  into  subjective  and  ob> 
jecti vo,  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  made  our  etcr- 
iial  happiness  consist  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
Deity,  in  singing  with  choirs  of  angels  praises  to 
the  Most  HisL  Beoent  theologians  have  gensc^ 
flUr  made  beatitade  consist  fai  bonortaiff  God 
and  sharing  liis  perfection?,  ii  pablirno  tTiouph 
indefinite  couoepUon.  Tliough  the  state  of  be- 
atitude be  incomprehen^blo  to  us,  yet  the  belief 
Ib  it  Is  a  motive  in  tfaa  jMressntlifii  wbiob  begeta 


beroism  in  iSh»  tnldst  of  inlsfbrtmie,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  virtue  in  tho  midst  of  evils.— Tho 
BsATCTTDEs  IS  the  name  given  iMirticularly  to 
tfie  8  nasims  which  are  the  sxormam  toGhiltt^ 
sermon  on  tho  mount 

BEATON,  David,  or  BsTntiNE,  as  his  name 
is  more  correctly  spelled,  cardinal  archbishop 
of  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  born  in  1484^  died 
In  1M6,  waa  desoended  fttnn  aa  Uhistrtoas  flool- 
tish  family.  ITo  was  first  made  abbot  of  Arb- 
roath, then  bishop  of  Mirepolx  to  Franco,  after- 
ward archbishon  of  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of 
Scotland.  Pan!  III.  created  him  a  cardinal,  nt 
tho  requc'^t  of  James  V.,  and  afterward  made 
him  papal  legato  in  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  nighly  esteemed  as  a  statesman,  by  Janiea 
y.  of  Scotland  and  IVands  I.  of  ntmoe.  Hewaa 
most  zealous  and  active  in  his  efforts  to  resist 
the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  and 
censed  George  Wirfjart^  a  young  preacher,  be- 
longing to  a  powerftil  Protestant  family,  to  be 
biirnt  at  the  stake,  on  tho  charge  of  heresy  and 
trea«*on.  After  tho  death  of  James,  Beaton 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by  the  earl  of 
Arraa,  tiie  temporary  regent,  but  soon  relaasod. 
In  1544, 2  years  before  the  execution  of  yonitt 
Wisbart,  the  chief  of  tlie  Wishart  family  with 
some  others  had  conspired  to  kill  the  cardinal, 
while  travelling  through  Fife,  On  May  28, 
15-16,  the  same  persons,  or  relatives  of  their?, 
having  tho  same  names,  "  stirred  up  by  the 
Lord,'*  as  Fox  says,  in  hu  Martsrology,  at- 
tadcM  the  eaidbud  in  the  castle  of  St  An  wm'li, 
while  he  was  still  in  bed,  killed  him,  and  hung 
his  corpse  out  of  the  window,  vested  in  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank.  Knox,  on  hearing  of  this 
godly  fouit,"  as  he  terms  it,  led  150  men  to  the 
defence  of  the  murderers,  wbo  wflce  also  pro- 
tected bytheEng^govcnuiMnttollieeitaiit 
of  its  power. 

BEATRICE,  PoBnwAM,  the  woman  wboee 
name  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante's  poems. 
She  belonged  to  a  Florentine  fkmily,  and  was 
quite  a  child  when  Dante,  then  9  years  old,  saw 
her  for  the  first  time ;  she  had  on  a  dark-red 
dress  with  ornaments  suited  to  her  age,  and  her 
appearance  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  boy.  Hine 
yean  biter,  be  met  her  again  drened  aU  in 
white,  in  company  with  two  elderly  ladies ;  she 
cas^t  a  glance  toward  Uiq  noet,  who,  trembling 
and  amazed,  stood  aside ;  she  courteously  bowed 
to  him ;  ana  from  that  time,  she  bocnmo  his  in- 
spiring muse.  But  such  a  lovely  being  could 
not  stay  long  on  this  c;irt!i ;  God  seemed  to  have 
created  her  for  one  of  his  angels  and  was  soon  to 
reeall  ber  to  beaTen.  Bach  was  tbeaonniBe  of 
her  lover,  which  was  early  realized.  She  was 
only  24  wlien  death  overtook  ber  beaotifnl  form 
in  1290 ;  but  she  had  left  her  earthly  existence 
to  aMnme  the  immortal  one  given  to  her  by  gp- 
tSm,  Beatrice's  soul  always  glides  around  her 
poet,  whose  pure  ideal  love  i«  a  r>eriH:ttial  wor- 
ship. Eispoema  everywhere  afford  evidence 
of  the  depth  of  tUa  Ading ;  bnttbe  moae  atrik- 
lag  ioatiaeea  tn  periova  to  be  Imiid  In  tbt 
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and         cantos  of  fhe  "Pnrgatory.** 

There  Bciitrloo  appeai-s  in  n  cloud,  M  ilh  a  •white 
veil  and  an  ulivc  cruwn,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe 
and  a  green  mantle ;  she  is  the  emblemetic  per> 
Bonification  of  diviiu;  wisdom. 

BEATTIE,  James,  a  Scotch  poet,  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer,  born  in  Kmcardineshire, 
Oct.  20, 1785,  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1803. 
He  obudned  a  sdholarship  at  Aberdeen,  and 
Buhscqnently  becAine  assistant  in  the  Aberdeen 

gammar  school,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
e  bead  schoolmaster.  After  thia  event  ho 
be^n  to  be  dbtinguished  as  a  writer,  and  in 
1771  commenced  the  publication  of  his  work 
called  tho  "Minstrel."  Thi^  ol.tained  for  him 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Errol,  and  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  jprofessor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  logic  Ui  ^f:iri?<!ial  Ciillege.  In  l7r«5,  ho 
published  a  poem,  tho  "Judgment  of  Paris," 
which  failed  of  any  ccK  hrity.  The  work  which 
puiiicd  liiin  the  prentost  t'lrno  was  an  "Essay  on 
tho  Xiiture  and  Iniiiuitahility  of  Truth,"  in  op- 
position to  sctjihi-^try  and  hkopticism.  It  waa 
designed  as  a  reply  to  IIame|  and  was  so  mach 
1b  demand  that  in  4  yean  0  large  editioDS  were 
fold;  and  it  wns  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. It  procured  for  ita  author  tho  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  the  imiverri^  of  Oxford,  and 
a  private  coofeienoe  with  George  IIL,  who 
granted  bim  ft  pension  of  £200.  He  was 
urged  by  tho  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
bishop  of  London  to  take  orders  in  the  church 
of  ihigland,  a  proposal  wUdi  he  declined. 
TTJiile  in  London  ho  becnmo  intimate  with  Dr. 
Joliij^jon,  Dr.  Portous,  and  other  distinguislied 
literary  oharacters.  In  1783,  he  published  "  Dis- 
sertations, Moral  and  Critical,"  and  tho  "Evi- 
dences of  tho  Christian  Religion,"  written  at  the 
request  of  tho  bishop  of  London.  In  1790  Ijo 
published  the  1st  volume,  and  in  1793  tho  2d, 
<tf  Ida  Elements  of  Moral  Seienee snbjohied 
to  the  latter  was  a  dissertAtion  against  tho 
slave  trade.  His  last  publication  was  an  ac- 
ooiyit  of  tho  lifo,  writings,  and  character  of 
his  eldest  son,  James  Beattie.  Two  par- 
alytic strokes,  which  foOowed  the  Um  of 
re;i>(>n  by  Ua  idSt,  eanaad  bia  death,  at  the  age 

of  68.   

BEATTIE,  Bib  "Wxujam,  If.  D.,  bom  1770, 
died  1813.  Ho  wns  physician  to  tho  fleet,  in 
Euglmid,  aud  &ho  to  Greenwich  liospital.  He 
was  present  at  the  battio  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21, 
1806,  attended  on  Lord  Nelson's  last  moment 
and,  on  bis  return  to  England,  published  an 
"  Authentic  Narrative*'  of  his  death.  In  1881, 
William  IV.  knighted  him. 

BEAUCAJRE,  a  commercial  town  of  France, 
department  of  Gard,  on  tho  right  bank  nf  tho 
Bhonc.  It  is  connected  by  a  su.sponsiun  bridge 
with  TarascoD,  opposite,  at  the  <tf  the 
oanaide  Beanoabe;  and  is  contiguous  to  the 
ittBOtlon  of  ndlways  to  Avignon,  Marseilles. 
Uettv.  and  Alals,  by  Nlmes.  It  has  an  annual 
iair,  established  in  1217,  by  Raymond,  count  of 
Tonloasc,  which  was  formerly  tho  lai^t  In 
£qk^  P(>palatioa  ill  I860, 18,718. 


BEA1T0HIEF  AB6ET,  a  diapelry  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Dorhy.  Fitz-Rnnulith,  lord  of 
Alfret4in,  built  an  abbey  here  in  txpiatiun  of 
tbo  murder  of  Th(jmas  &  Bccket.  A  portion 
of  thia  abbey  still  remains^  and  forms  the 
tower  of  the  present  chai>eL 

}5EArCLERK,  ToPHAJi,  one  of  Dr.  John- 
son's favorite  friends,  born  1789.  died  March 
11, 1780.  ■  He  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney 
Beauclerk,  3d  son  of  tlie  1st  duke  of  St  AI- 
hau?,  and  in  general  ai)pearance  much  resem- 
bled his  great-grandfather.  Charlea  IL  lie 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  his  oravenatiooal 
talents  bo  much  charmed  Johnson  that  when 
"The  Cluh"  wiw  founded,  in  17f>3,  he  was  one 
of  the  nine  members  who  originallv  forxoed  it; 
When  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1762,  JounDn  wrote 
to  his  friend  Baretti,  %\iirtnly  commending 
Beanderk  tu  liis  kindn^^  lu  1705  he  ao« 
conipanied  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Cambridgei. 
In  1768,  when  he  seduced  Ijidy  Diana  Spen- 
cer, wife  of  Viscount  Bolingbroko  (ho  married  ' 
her  immediately  after  she  was  divorced),  .John- 
son would  not  hear  him  attacked.  A  short  time 
before  bis  death,  Johnson  said  of  bim:  **Hft 
is  always  rondy  to  talk,  and  i-^  never  exhaOB^ 
ed;''  and  wLeu  communicating  his  death  to 
Boswcll,  ho  said  :  "  His  irit  and  hta  My,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  wiU 
not  often  he  found  among  niajikind." 

BEAUFORT.  L  An  eastern  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Pamlieo  aennd.  It  baa 
a  level  purfarc,  nnd  a  saiidy  or  mar>hy  soil.  Tho 
productions  iu  l&JO  aiuouuUd  to  1^S,G42  bush-  i 
els  of  Indian  corn,  121,941  of  sweet  potatoeai 
28,409  lbs.  of  batter,  and  largo  quantities  of  tar 
and  turpentine.  There  were  2G  saw  and  shingle 
mills,  47  tar  and  turiu  iitirio  iiianufactorios,  S 
turpentine  distilleries,  14  uhurohes,  and  1  news- 
paper office.  The  Punlioo  river,  which  inter> 
sects  tho  coimty,  is  navipablo  by  vos-eli  draw- 
ing 8  foot  of  water.  Formed  iu  1 741,  aud  named 
in  honor  of  the  duko  of  Beaufort.  Capital,  < 
■Wa-sbington ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,811,  of  whom 
6,244  were  waves.  II.  A  southern  district  of 
Soutli  Caroliii.'i,  Ixirderin;^'  on  the  Atlantic,  sep- 
arated from  Georgia  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  ' 
havinganareaof  1,540  sq.  miles.  Itisboonded  I 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Ci>nniahee  river,  and  inter-  I 
sectcd  bv  tlie  Uoosawhatchie.  .^Ul  of  iLe^  rivers 
are  navigable  by  maU  vessels,  aud  tho  places 
on  tho  Savannah  are  accessible  by  steamboats. 
Tlie  snrfoco  ha  low  and  level,  tlio  soil  sandy  and 
alluvial,  [  1  111  icing  ciittcn,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and 
potatoud  iu  Kreat  abundance.  In  1850  it  yielded 
47,230,083  lbs.  of  rice,  18,673  baka  of  eotton, 
492,071  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  4S5,077  of 
sweet  potatoes,  aud  2U,2G7  of  oats.  There 
were  65  clmrchos,  1  newspaper  office,  and  593 
pupils  attending  public  scbool!4.  Beaufort  ia  i 
one  of  tlio  most  thickly  settled  distriots  of  tbo 
Btatc.  Capital,  Coosawhatchie ;  pop.  in  ISSO^ 
88^05,  uf  whom  82.279  were  slaves. 

BEAUFOBT.  I.  A  port  of  entry,  and  the  eco- 
ital  of  Guterot  oonnty,  Kolh  Carolina*  It 
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Btanda  at  the  mouUi  of  Newport  liver,  a  few 

rniks  irnni  tl)egea,j8  arrcs-^iblc  by  steamboat 
froin  Albemarle  soontL  and  bas  a  commodions 
and  we]I<«Mtered  harbor,  oon^ered  tiie  bMl 
in  the  8fat«'.  On  Ho'^'iio  |>oint,  at  its  entrance, 
is  Fort  Macon.  Beaufort  contains  a  courthouse, 
fiju:!,  1  or  2  churcbos,  and  several  seminaries. 
It  iii  A  piaoo  of  ezteasive  trade,  chiefly  in  tar- 
pen  tine  voA  retlitt.  The  Bbi[>ping  of  the  dis* 
trict,  June  80,  1852,  .'irnuiinftii  to  77()  tons  rtg- 
istored,  and  1,851  toust  cnrnlicd  and  lioen^i^d. 
During  the  fireoeding  year,  4  schooners  witb  a 
burden  of  4r>0  tons  }»a»i  I  ri  ii  built  here.  Pop. 
in  1853,  about  2.000.  II.  A  town  and  port  of 
entry  on  Port  K  -yal  river,  Beaufort  district, 
Soath  OaroliA*.  it  ia  about  16  inilea  from  the 
•ea,  and  hm  ft  qtadotn  harbor,  at  the  month  of 
wbii'h,  Iiowever,  is  a  bur  mIiicIi  provLiitii  tlio 
cntrsinco  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  1 1  feet 
of  water.  The  town  haB  Uttle  commcroo,  and 
is  iniliealtby  in  the  autunm.  WUte  pojiii  in 
1850.  879  ;  slave  pop.  not  given. 

BEAUFORT,  u  large  inland  district  of  Capo 
Oolonj,  Sooth  AfHoa,  Ijriog  Booth  of  the  Bo»> 
j«sniftiis*  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  about 
eo  onn.  ,  3.  Pop.iDl838|6,9<M.  Beanfort 
is  its  capital  town. 

BEAlTFORT,  FnAxgois  db  Ybn-d^vk,  duke 
of.  n  rrnriflson  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  born  in 
ruri>,  Jiinimry,  1616,  died  June  25,  16C9.  Ho  id 
peculiarly  known  by  tho  conspicuous  part  he 
took  in  tho  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  had 
mme  distinction  dnrinf  tho  80 
years'  war,  and  meddled  in  tho  conspiracy  of 
Cinq-Jf.ars  against  Cardinal  Kicheliou.  In  con- 
aequenpo  of  tins  last  affair,  ho  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  England.  Oti  the  .ncces.sion  of 
Loui-^  XIV.,  tbo  fiuecn-rcgeut  treuUxl  him  very 
favorrilily,  but  wiis  soon  dUs.ati9fiod  with  his  im- 
pertinout  manners.  Her  displeasure  threw  him 
on  the  iMo  of  the  imdeontenta,  and  he  beeamo 
one  of  t*io  Irailcr^  of  the  Frontlcnr?.  TTo 
•was  extremely  [nipular  with  tho  i^arisians,  i>u 
account  of  his  descent,  his  familiarity  with  tho 
oiti7.cnN  and  the  pleaeore  lio  took  in  oriog  their 
langtiage,  or  even  their  slang.  He  was  consc- 
quc  r  [ly  I'lulv  l  r'H  dcs  Juillt^,  and  bo  t  xcrcised 
A  jKAvtrltil  influence  on  the  common  people 
against  Cardinal  Ifftzarin,  who  was  twice  driven 
out  of  France.  But  becoming  tired  of  civil 
■war,  ho  made  his  peace  with  the  court;  and 
Lonis  XIV.  having  taken  into  hif  hands  the  reins 
of  goveromentt  Beanfort  wa«  appointed  to  tho 
oommond  of  tho  navy.  TnlflM  and  1665  ho 
aocccsstolly  1>  1  iitfiU'T:^  aL'.iirHt  the  corsairs  of 
Africa ;  in  1066  bo  was  at  tho  head  of  the  fleet 
which  was  to  join  the  Dntch  to  nudco  war 
n:rnii:-t  England  ;  la-tly,  in  1669  bo  wont  to  tho 
osat  lance  of  the  Venetians,  thtii  besieged  by 
tbo  Turks  in  tho  island  of  Candia;  lie  fimght 
bravelv  and  was  killed  in  a  aally. 

BEAUFORT,  HRmr,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of 
■Winr!i,-^t. T,  born  at  tli>>  c;i.-*tk'  of  Beaufort,  in 
France,  ::linnt  1370,  died  at  Wincht^ter,  April 
11,  1447.  Ho  \>a3  the  Sd  son  to  John  of 
Gmn^  dokc  of  l^castcr,  Iff  Oatbeitoe  Swys^ 
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ford,  and  was  thus  the  brother  of  ITenrr  VT„ 
tbo  undo  of  Hciiry  V.,  ;iti(l  the  rrent  uticld  of 
Henry  YI.,  kings  of  England.  Educated  at  the 
2  Engllsli  nniversities  and  in  Germany,  he  was 
early  proTii of  I'd  from  tlio  bishopric  of  Lincoln 
to  the  wtiikiiy  see  of  "Winrliester,  and  when 
after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  he  Decomo  tlie 
powerM  rival  of  tho  dnke  of  Qloaoester  in  the 
oonnoll  of  regency,  he  had  8  times  home  the 
high  office  of  chaiu  clli  r,  bad  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  had  made  a  pilgrim* 
age  to  Jemsalem.  Tho  rivalry  and  striAs  of 
the  duke  and  carJirm!  .iro  tb*^  Tno«t  prominent 
feature  in  the  history  of  Eogiund  I'or  many 
years.   In  1429  the  Initor  w;is  appointed  by  the 

e>po  captidn-genentl  of  the  crusade  agunst  the 
nseites  of  Bohemia,  and  having  raised  a  force 
for  tliis  ^lurpor^o  iu  Ei  .jland,  he  betrayed  tho 
cause  of  tho  jKjpe  l>y  acting  only  against  tho 
fWlcb.  This  conduct,  however,  added  to  his 
popularity  in  EnL^Iamb  but  in  Iiis  :)br-<>ticc,  wliilo 
attending  tbo  y<..>uug  king  Ilcury  VI.  iu  i'rauce, 
where  in  tho  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
he  placed  the  crown  npon  his  head,  an  onsuo- 
oembl  attempt  was  made  \ry  the  duke  of  01oa« 
oostor  to  doprivo  him  of  his  bishopric,  and  to 
destroy  his  power  by  brinpin?  against  him  a 
soles  of  charges  in  a  nuotint,'  of  peers.  Tsldng 
part  in  tho  aftiiirs  of  France,  tbo  cardinal  exert- 
ed himself  in  vain  to  rcconcilu  tlio  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bedford.  Of  the  2  competitors 
by  whose  straggle  for  the  sopremacj  the  affiurs 
or  England  were  vexed,  Qlottoefltor  was  In  1447 
nrrostt  il  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  where  he  soon 
after  die*l  buddenly  and  my^toriously,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poi«in,  sind  \\  ithin  6  weeks  he 
was  followed  to  bis  grave  byBcaufort,  who  died 
with  a  lingering  sickness.  The  drama  of  Shake- 
speare ivllects  tho  public sentiuKii!  of  tlio  time, 
which  was  unfiivorahle  to  tho  cardinal.  Tho 
hospita]  of  St.  Oroas  at  VhiehestM',  whidi  still 
rorn riin ^  was  liberal^  fonnded by  the  provisiona 

of  his  will. 

BEAUFORT,  Hexri  Erxest  GcirT.  cheva- 
lier de,  a  French  traveller,  born  Feb.  25, 1798,  at 
Aubevoyo,  department  of  Eure,  died  Sept.  3, 
1825.  Ho  attempted  to  c<jntinno  tho  cxj  l  irn- 
tion  so  lK>ldly  commenced  in  Africa  by  Mungo 
Park,  and  proseonted  nnder  the  an:apices  of  tine 
African  n-'ociati-n.  Tii  l^-'-t  be  vi?itcd  tho 
Guiabia,  Uukti,  Uundoo,  and  Kaarta;  in  1825 
ho  went  as  far  as  tho  Ka-^«<>,  tho  citAracts  of 
Felou  and  Gavina,  and  tho  Hambook,  gathering 
important  information,  and  drawing  sagaciom 
conclusions  from  facts  he  had  observed.  Unfor- 
tonatelv  death  overtook  him  bciioro  ho  had 
reached  Timbnctoo. 

BE  APTOin',  Maroahet,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond uiid  of  Derby,  a  patroness  of  learning  in 
England,  born  at  Bletshoc,  in  1441,  died  in 
1509.  She  was  of  royal  desccnL  and  was  mar- 
ried to  tiie  earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to 
Henry  VI.,  by  whom  at  the  age  of  18  years  she 
had  one  son,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  After  the 
daath  of  tho  «ul  of  Bidmond,  ahe  married 
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-nc^eMively  Sir  HcnTj  Stafford,  and  Thomas 
i>onl  ^StAnlej,  but  hud  imm  hy  ue'nh<:r  of  tijt^sc 
mArria^^fi?.  She  waa  celebrated  for  Ikt  rkvo- 
tion  and  charitj.  Br  her  boontjr,  2  colleges, 
Christ's  and  Ht.  John*!,  were  endowed  at  Cam- 
brid^'e,  and  a  profcsaorship  of  divinity  t^uih- 
li»])«d  ia  each,  bbe  o^ten  declared  that  if  the 
priDoesof  Chriflteodota  abonld  undertake  m  new 
cru*«a'l<'  n;rainAt  the  Tnrk=.  ?he  l;»_rsclf  woold 
follow  ih<a  ^mj.  Silt)  v>m  the  aiilLur  of  the 
•*  Mirroure  of  Golde  to  the  Sinful!  Sonl," 
tranj-latcd  from  a  French  translation  of  the 
Sperulum  Aurcum  PecaUorum^  and  of  a  trana- 
lation  of  the  4tii  book  of  the  •^Imitetioii  of 
ChriiL" 

BEAUGENCT,  an  old  town  of  Frtnoe,  de> 

partment  of  Loire,  K>  miles  S.  W.  of  Orleans, 
on  tho  right  huii.  of  ihe  Loire,  pop.  in  ISSti, 
5,072.  In  llo2  a  council  was  held  hero  which 
divorcc-d  King  Loolii  VIX.  from  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taino,  wiio  was  «oon  to  become  t!»e  wife  of 
Ilenrj  PI.uit.-ipTu-f,  tlicii  litir  ap[iart.-nt  of  tltc 
crowu  of  Eiigbind.  iViaugencj  was  formerly 
sarreanded  by  walU,  flanked  with  towen  and 
bastions,  and  protected  by  a  poworfill  CMMIo. 
Of  all  thia  little  now  remains. 

BEAUHAItNAIS,  Ai.BXAyDBB,Ticomtede,  a 
French  general,  bom  in  1760,  in  the  ialand  of 
Ifartini'iue,  died  June  28,  1794,  on  the  scaffold, 
lit!  w  .L^  i/Kijor  in  a  rc^'IriK  ut  (if  infantry  when 
he  married  Josephine  Tuftclicr  de  la  Pa;;'  rio. 
who  waa  to  become  after  hm  death  the  wuls  of 
Bonapartf.  Ilu  <li.-iiiM^'ui>hL-d  liimgelf  in  tho 
American  war,  under  Ui«  c«JiumauJ  of  Count 
Rochambean.  In  1789  ho  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  etatea-geoeral  by  the  nobles  of  BloiSb  and 
was  among  the  fint  of  his  otder  who  Joined  the 
ti  /■.■i-rf'it.  Ho  was  twice  prtj^iih-rit  of  iIjo  na- 
tioual  ai^embly.  Ho  occupied  tiie  choir  when 
tho  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  was  made  known: 
"Gentlemen,"  ho  »aid,  in  a  digiiifl-  <1  and  «jui<jt 
manner,  "the  king  left  Paris*  last  iiit'lit ;  IlI  xia 
take  up  the  order  of  the  day."  A  littl.-  later 
be  joined,  as  a  diTiaion-geoeral,  the  army  of 
OiMtine,  on  the  Bhinoi  Ments  was  beriegcd  by 
tlio  allies,  and  might  havo  been  delivered  by 
a  i>oid  moreiiient ;  but  Beauharnais  remained 
inactive  for  15  days,  and  the  city  aarrendercd. 
Being  arraigned  before  tho  revolutionary  tri- 
bnnnT,  ho  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be- 
headed when  only  34  years  of  age. 

B£AUUABNAIS,£i:r.k.NBoa,  dukeofLeuch- 
tonborg,  Tioeroy  of  Italy,  bora  In  Paris,  Sept. 
8,  1781,  died  in  Mtinieh.  FlI..  21,1 824.  lie  wils 
tlte  sou  of  Viw^uout  Alcxundre  Beauharoals  by 
JoMpbine  Toscher  do  la  Pogerie,  afterward 
empress  of  France.  When  his  father  waa  exe- 
cuted for  having  faile<l  to  rescue  Mentz,  lio  was 
not  yet  13  }  e;irH  old  ;  juul  nevertheless  went  tO 
Brittany  in  order  to  serve  there  under  Gen. 
Hoche,  who  had  been  his  £riher*i  Uriend.  In 
1796  he  went  back  to  Pari«,  and  called  on 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  then  tho  coramandor  of  the 
mctronolis,  to  obtain  from  him  tho  retom  of 
bisfatncr's  sword,  which  had  been  taken  away 
4>n  the  Uiaarmiug  of  the  Bvctioiis  subso^uent  to 


the  13th  Yendcmiaire.   Booaparto   at  onoo 
granted  his  ri;»iuie»t,  and  scxjn  re<»iTed  tho  \-iait 
of  Madame  Beanhamais,  who  was  dedrona  to 
give  her  thanka  to  the  generaL    At  this  inter- 
view  the  lady  made  a  deep  imprearion  upon  ths 
heart  of  the  ^ri  iit- ral,  and  a  iew  moutLd  later, 
March  8|  17^6,  was  married  to  him,  on  the  oyo 
of  his  tudng  bis  departure  for  Italy,  w  here  ha 
was  to  a>«unie  the  command  of  the  French  armr. 
YounkT  Fugwue  remained  at  Pori^  to  pursue  Lis 
cdncatioa ;  bat  toward  the  end  of  1797,  being 
appointed  second  lieutenant,  he  started  for 
Italy.   On  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formic,  ho 
was  conitiii>sion('d  to  receive  tho  submission 
of  Uie  Ionian  islands.    On  iiis  way  back  to 
the  anny  he  passed  throogh  Boma,  and  waa  in 
that  city  when  a  sedition  broke  ont  B|»inst  the 
French,  during  which  Gl-u.  I)uphot  was  killed. 
Eugene  displayed  great  courage  in  qnelling  tho 
emeuU,  and  resicaing  the  body  of  the  imtorliH 
nato  commander.    In  1798  hi  ftllowed  Ua 
falhcr-in-law  tt>  K-:\  jit,  where  he  di'itinguls'hed 
himself  in  several  encoimtera ;  ho  was  severely 
woanded  imder  the  walls  of  Aero.  He  retnm- 
cd  to  Fr:ince  with  Bonaparte,  was  appoi  :*cfl  to 
a  captain(  J  in  the  consular  gnonLi,  and  siller 
the  battle  of  Marengo  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
miyor.  On  tho  establishment  of  the  ampire,  ha 
became  a  prinoe  and  ooloodrgenend  ct  tho 
cIi:i-<.-urs  ;  ui  3 '"'5  state  arc!i-chanct  'IK)r,  grand 
officer  of  tho  legion  of  honor,  and  viceroy  of 
Italy,  which  government  he  kept  nntil  1814. 
After  tlie  treaty  of  Prc-bun',  }i<-  irvir-i  d  Au- 
gusta Amelia,  daughter  of  tiie  iving  oi  Bavano, 
on  which  occasion  Napoleon  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  prinoe  of  Venice^  proclaimed  hira 
**hi8  adopted  son,  and  hdrnipparent  to  the 
crown  of  Itolj"."    On  hh  taking  tho  reins  of 
government,  Luge  no  was  only  24,  but  showed 
at  onco  great  prudence  and  discretion,  taking 
advice  from  tliO  most  cx-perienced,  and  .select- 
ing the  most  competcni  fur  the  various  oliitxsa. 
I II iprovcmcnts  were  introduced  in  all  branches  of 
tlio  ad  ministration.   The  Italian  armur  was  reiJQp 
forced,  and  soon  ranked  among  the  best  trooM 
of  tlie  fzro&t  empire;  tho  fortresses  and  the 
coa.su  Were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  j  uniform 
laws  pronmlgiUeil ;  fiwilitiea  for  pnblio  adnoi^ 
tion  increased ;  beggary  suppressed  by  tho  es- 
tablishment of  asylums  for  the  poor;  and  tho 
cathedral  of  Milan  completed.    All  this  waa 
accomplished  without  any  addition  to  tho 
taxes;  nerer  were  the  fiscal  ebarges  ao  modo- 
rato,  and  yet,  in  1813,  tho  public  treasury  had  a 
8uri»lus  of  y2,(X>0,00«  livroR,  Italian.    Italy  had 
Ol^joyed  8  years  of  traniinilHty  and  prosjiorHy 
under  tho  wi«o  admini-tration  of  the  viceroy, 
when  tho  fourth  Austrian  war  broke  out,  and 
Eugene  with  s^.arcely  r,iM)oO  soldiers  had  to  op- 
poee  an  army  of  100,000  under  Arohdake  Jduu 
Being  oonstndned  at  first  to.  ocmoantrato  Ida 
troops  behind  tlie  Tugliamento,  he  was  de- 
foated  in  the  battle  of  Sacile,  April  16,  1809; 
but  aoon  took  his  revenge  on  tho  bonks  of  the 
Piavo,  where  ho  inflicted  on  the  Austrians  a 
loss  of  10,000  soldiers  and  15  pieces  of  caonoo. 
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Engtoe  pnnmed  them  into  OarinthiA,  dcfSsated 
them  in  sovoral  encounter?,  and  joined  the  great 
Ii«Dch  army  in  the  plains  of  Austria.  Then, 
hj  order  of  fhe  woperor,  be  {nvaded  Hnngary, 
and  gained,  June  14,  near  Ranb,  a  bliwdy  v\o- 
tory  over  Archdake  Joiiii,  wh(jse  army  was  by 
one-third  strcmger  than  hi«  own.  Three  weeks 
kter,  be  took  an  important  part  in  the  gigantic 
bftttle  of  Wa^ram.  The  glory  he  liad  acquired, 
nnd  the  partiality  of  Napoleon  toward  liiin,  had 
excited  jealoQsy  among  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family;  and  intrigaos  prodaoed  some 
ooldnesH  between  the  adopted  son  and  the 
father-in-law.  1 1  was  the  time,  moreover,  when, 
yielding  to  political  motives,  Napoleon  begm 
to  think  of  divorcing  Josephine.  This  was  one 
of  the  saddest  periods  in  the  life  of  Engine, 
who  adored  his  mother  as  mucli  as  ho  respected 
Napoleon.  Kotwithataodii^  all  his  eatnaities, 
tltfl  dlToree  took  plaeeT  and  to  make  the  cop 
more  bitter  to  the  lips  of  Eugene,  he  wasoWiped, 
as  state  arch-chancollor,  to  announce  the  evtiut 
to  the  senate.  In  1812  he  commanded  the  4th 
oorpa  (rf  the  tremendoos  army  which  invaded 
Rassfa,  greatly  oontribnted  to  the  victory  on 
the  Beresina,  by  holding  possession  of  the  r  - 
doubt  of  Borodino,  whim  he  had  stormed 
twice,  by  superhuman  effiMrb.  Dvrfaig  thtt 
awfUI  retreat,  in  which  more  than  200,000 
French  soldiers  perished,  no  one  among  the 
generals  of  Napol^n  displayed  so  much  self- 
possession,  firnmea^  and  intre{>idity  as  Frinoe 
Eng4>ne ;  when  all  werd  despairing  ho  main- 
tained an  invincible  constanev ;  and  what  little 
couid  be  prc8er\-cd  from  the  ruins  of  the  army, 
was  saved  by  his  unwearied  exertions.  Napo- 
leon had  intmsted  Kurat,  k::-'  r,f  N'aj'les,  with 
tlio  conuuaud  of  the  rctrtnt  uig  lorces;  but  ho 
abandoned  the  -fbi'lom  nndertaking,  and  En- 
•loDQ  was  bold  eaoagh  to  oootinno  and 
back  tba  nriaorabla  t«mna»ts  of  ^be 
gnind  array.  Tlie  rctrrat  he  conducted  from 
Poztian  to  Leipsio  has  beea  considered  by  com- 
petent jndgea  as  one  of  the  most  extraorafaiaiy 
war  operations  on  record.  When  speakinp  of 
that  ais.i»trotts  campaiim,  Nspoioua  more  than 
once  said:  "  Kvery  one  of  us  committed  faults 
and  blunders ;  Eugtine  alooe  oommittied  nonei.'* 
He  had  at  last  gathered  the  renuoninf  Ibreei 
behind  the  Elbe ;  thus  pvlni,'  time  to  Napoleon 
for  preparing  his  last  resources.  Ikfor*}  leav- 
ing the  army  he  contributed  much  to  the  victory 
of  Lutzeo.  Then  ho  repaired  to  Italy,  whero 
bis  presence  was  called  for.  In  less  than  3 
months  a  new  array,  atnounting  to  50, 0(hi  sol- 
diers, was  oqnniced;  all  the  fortreesea  were 
prepwed  Ibr  deftnee.  He  took  eaeh  advan* 
tageons  y^ositions  iti  the  monntaing  of  Carinthia 
and  Caruiolii,  tiiut  ho  would  have  preserved 
Italy,  if  it  had  not  been  tar  the  defection  of  Bo- 
ytxia.  The  Anstrians  were  permitted  to  enter 
by  the  Tyroleso  passes,  and  Eugene  bad  to  &11 
back  on  the  Adigo.  Tlierc  ho  hold  his  ground 
for  8  mouths  against  the  Austriaos;  but  mean- 
while the  king  of  Naplea  bad  rimi  wftih  thi 
eDcmiaa  of  hia  brathar'iBf  law  and  benaftwtor. 


In  Jannary,  1814,  80,000  Neapolitans,  uded  by 
10,000  English  and  Austrians,  invaded  upper 
Italy.  Eu^e  fiall  back  on  the  Mindo^  and  tri- 
nmplMd  oDoe  moreoverthe  Anitriana  oa  Feb.  8; 

but  all  his  exertions  were  of  no  avail,  the  gceat 
empire  was  crumbling.  When  all  hope  waa 
gone,  Engine  at  last  left  Italy,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  There  ho  re- 
ceived, with  the  principality  of  EicbstOdt,  the 
titles  of  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  first  peer 
of  ihe  kingdom.  He  thenceforth  devote^ 
himself  to  the  taak  of  bringing  np  hia  ohildren, 
find  was  9  years  later  suddenly  carried  away  by 
an  ajKtplectio  fit  Prince  Eugene  left;  bj  his 
wife,  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  2  sons,  and  4 
daughters.  The  oldest  among  the  latter,  Jose- 
phine, is  the  queen  of  Oscar  of  Sweden;  the 
next,  Eugenio  Hortense,  married  to  the  prince 
of  Ilohenzollern-Uechingen ;  and  the  third, 
Amilia  Angoste,  widow  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  \» 
now  empress-dowager  of  Brazil  and  duchess  of 
l^raganza.  Of  tlie  2  sous,  the  elder,  Anguste 
Charles,  the  hnsband  of  qnecn  Donna  Maria,  of 
Portugal,  died  March  28, 1885 ;  and  the  yoni^per, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  who  had,  in  1842,  married 
the  grand  duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  OUBt 
Niohohis  I.,  died  Dec.  6,  1852. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Fbakcois,  marquis  de, 
born  Aug.  12,  1756,  at  La  Rochelle,  died  in 
1828.  He  was  the  brother  of  Alexandre,  and 
was  also  sent  to  the  states-generaL  He  was 
an  nnflin^hing  imaUst,  and  in  179^  he  framed 
a  plan  for  the  fflgbt  of  tiie  royal  nmQy;  bat 
having  failed  in  his  attempt^  h'  I  f'  Franco  and 
joined  the  army  under  the  prmce  of  Conde,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  m^or-gen«ral.  After 
the  IStli  Brutnairo,  he  BCnt  to  liis  sister-in  Ini^', 
Josephine,  a  missive,  to  bo  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Bonajjarte,  in  Avhich  ho  recjuested  him, 

in  the  name  of  the  only  gloiy  he  had  yet  to 
gain,  to  mtom  the  erown  of  iVanoe  to  the 
Bourbons."  He  wiL«,  however,  recalled  to 
France  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  M.  de  Lavalette,  and  appointed  di- 
rector-general of  the  post-office,  tlien  ambassa- 
dor to  Etruria  and  to  Spaing  but  Napoleon 
being  swn  dis-satisfied  with  hia  SWiMI  IH  that 
capacity,  he  was  recalled. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  HosntRm  Xuoknik,  wiib 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  queen  of  TToU  in  1,  bom 
at  Paris,  April  10,  1783,  died  at  Arencnlxirg, 
Switzerland,  Oct.  8, 1887.  She  was  the  daugh- 
tor  of  Alexandre  Beauhamais  and  Josephine, 
afterward  wife  of  Napoleon.  She  was  to  have 
married  Desaix ;  Vnit  on  Jan.  7, 1802.  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  Napoleon,  die  became  the 
wUb  of  Loida,  who  tSmt  gave  up  a  ftnner  at> 
taehmcTit  for  tho  marriage.  The  tmion  was  BOt 
a  happy  one ;  and  Uortenso  returned  to  Bui% 
and  lived  a  dissolute  life  there  apart  iNHtt  bar 
hnsband.  Prominent  among  her  lovers  was 
the  comte  de  Flaliaut,  for  whom  she  composed 
her  popular  air,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  as  he 
WM  leaving  Paris  for  Germany,  and  Admiral 
Yerael,  a  Dateh  naval  oflloer.  The  former  ia 
baUvred  to  havo  beea  tha  ftkher  of  11.  de  Morw 
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ny,  nniveranHy  recognized  as  the  illegitimate 
hiUf-brother  of  N>(i>ok>()n  III.,  whom  he  groatlf 
aided  in  bocotnirig  emperor;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter is  attributed  the  pati  rniiy  of  Xa)iiik'<in  III. 
hitnmlf.  It  is  known  tiiat  ix>uia  liooaporLe  had 
a  "warm  dinpute  witli  }iis  brother,  the  emperor, 
toiioliiiig  tills  cliiM,  ulildi  he  nverrod  to  ho 
none  of  liis,  and  thul  lii-i  unwillii  gness  to  recog- 
nize it  as  such  wan  only  overcome  by  the  most 
decided  meaanrea  on  the  port  of  Napoleon.  Af" 
t«r  the  Mptratton  of  Napoleon  and  Joeepliintt, 
llcrt.  nso  remained  on  itilim.itL"  ti  ims  with  the 
former.  Wlieu  the  l{<iurl>iun  «;iiiio  back  in 
1614,  she  alone  of  all  tho  J^  iutparte  family  ro- 
maino'l  in  Pari-i.  Aft.'i-  tiie  II nri'lred Days,  hLo 
livcii  iu  Au^'hi'Lirg,  iu  Italy,  and  ia  Switzorlaatl, 
devoted  to  her  eons,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
ihft  people  with  whom  she  came  in  oontao^ 
wito  fbnnd  her  n  kind  and  gentle  benefiustress. 
"When  lit  r  soiH  h:v\  t>  floo,  a!tiT  participating 
in  an  un«itece*»;iiul  atleuipL  at  revolution,  in 
Italy,  in  1831,  she  went  for  a  time  to  Paris,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe.  8ho 
po-vsoHsecl  much  literary,  as  well  as  social  talcut. 
Of  her  4  nckno\v!L(l-<Ml  i  liildren,  only  KspoikKm 
IlL  and  M.  de  Morny  now  survive. 

BEAITHAR\AI8,  Masn  Awn  PRAN<jot8i 
Moi  rrr \i!i>.  iK-tti  r  knuun  as  Fannv,  cinit.  =so 
dc,  a  literary  wuniiui,  l>om  at  Parin,  ia  i7iJ8, 
died  July  J.  l  ^18.  She  married,  when  still  very 
young,  tlio  Count  Beaulinmals  undo  to  Alex- 
andre and  Francois,  but  soon  »ci)aratt'd  from  her 
husband,  and  retired  into  a  nuniK-ry,  whence 
she  emerged,  after  the  revolation,  to  lead  a  very 
Ibee  life  at  Paris,  where,  afltor  the  di voroe  of  her 
reh'itive,  tho  cmiirL.-*  ,Uim  jiliiin\  slio  f^'l  into 
obscurity,  bho  wruuj  auunii  iiiL!i.clLi!n.'uuss  pu^^iiis, 
a  novel,  and  several  comedies,  which  are  now 
forgottitn.  Kotwithstunding  her  kindness  and 
benevolence,  she  was  sometimes  bitterly  criti- 
ciz<  d ;  and  it  was  to  hw  liobmn  alliidadt  in  hia 
pungent  epigram : 

tjr16.  tK'lIc  ct  noPto,  r  ient  iH>t1<ii  tmrm: 
lillc  tail  *on  v!»r..w,  ft  n.?  f-Jl  iMihii  »os  tcrt. 

She  was,  indec<l,  duirged  with  1  nYwfx  her  name 
to  poems  which  nvero  written  bv  In  r  lnv.  rs. 

BEAL-HAKXOIS,  a  county  in  the  8.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Canada  East,  extending  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  iho  N.  W,.  and  fr«)m  New  York 
atate  on  the  aouth.  It  haa  an  area  of  717  nq. 
miles.  This  sotAmm  b  drdned  by  the  Obatean- 
p;\v  riv*'!'  and  several  minor  streams,  and  pro- 
duces oat»  and  abundant  pa»tnrage  for  sheep 
and  cowB.  Butter  is  the  principal  product. 
Pop.  40,213.  T!ie  ch'.of  towns  are  Huntingdon 
and  Beauhanioi-i.  TJju  latter  is  a  post  village 
pituatod  on  lak.,'  St.  Louis,  formed  by  tho  St. 
Lawrence,  83  milea  6.  W,  of  Montreal;  pop. 
In  1851,  800. 

P.EAr.TOI.AIfJ,  ft  diMrirt  of  France,  in  tho 
ancient  [irovincu  of  Lyuniiuiii,  forming  now  the 
novthern  part  of  the  department  of  Kliono,  and 
a  small  part  of  that  of  Loire.  It  Iwlonged  for  a 
long  while  to  the  ducal  honso  of  Bourl>ou,  was 
contlsrntc'd  in  ir)'22  from  tlic  crtat  mnstabloof 
Bourbon,  and  united  to  Uio  crown  by  Jfraooia  L; 


it  was  afterward  given  back,  in  1560,  to  a 
nephew  of  the  oonatablo,  and  in  1688  oame,  by 
marriage,  to  the  howe  of  Orleans,  where  It  re* 

maincd  uutll  the  revolution.  Its  nanic  is  j.rc« 
«?rved  n<iw  l*y  an  t-xi  t  Hunt  wiue  which  ia  pro- 
duced en  its  IjilN,        de  Btaujolau. 

BEAl  ldF.U,  or  £xr,  a  parish  of  Ilants.  Eng- 
land, at  liic  mouth  of  the  river  of  iha  sauia 
name.  It  contains  tho  niius  of  an  abbey  founded 
by  King  John,  and  memorable  for  having  af- 
forded refuge  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  to 
Perkin  Warlcck.  AVithin  tlio  limits  of  tho 
mnniir  of  Inaiiliou,  exemption  from  arrest  for 
dfl't     srill  (_-njiiyed. 

I.  F.  A I  LIEU,  CAMra  db  Vebket,  a  favorite 
of  Kinj:  Lliarles  VII.,  of  France,  died  in  1427. 
"When  M.  de  Giac,  a  former  favtirite  of  tho  king, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  the  ooostables  Artoa 
of  Biehemont,  Beanlien  was  pnt  in  the  place  of 
till'  murdered  man,  uiipnintid  at  oni  o  com- 
miuider  of  tho  castlo  of  Poiticra,  where  the 
king  resided,  first  et^uerry  and  grand  master  <rf 
the  horse,  with  full  control  over  tho  li nances. 
But  Richemont,  dissntisfied  wiUi  his  conduct, 
sent  four  or  five  soldiers,  who  summarily  de- 
spatched him  while  he  waa  eiyoying  a  rida 
aroond  the  castle.  Charies  VII.,  vary  littla 
moved  by  this  not  imu.su:d  accident^  TttOSivad 
another  favorite  from  the  constable. 

BEAULIEU,  Jkan  PiniftR,  baron,  an  Austrian 
goner  d.  born  in  17'2.5,  at  Xamur,  Iklgium,  died 
in  Ifel  L',  al  Lintz.  lie  tirst  served  during  the  7 
years'  war;  being  afterward  promoted  to  tho 
rank  of  m^or-gcueral,  he  was  pot  in  command 
of  the  troops  sent  against  the  rebeHiona  Brabaii> 
tins,  whom  he  soon  conquered  by  his  humanity 
no  less  than  his  courage  luid  skilful  measurea. 
In  17y2  he  f  ni-lit  au'ainst  tho  French  troops 
who  had  invaded  Bol^'iinn,  and  d.  t'.  itcd  ihcm 
in  several  enei»unlefs,  especially  at  Aiiou.  La 
1790  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  against  Bonaparte; 
tiie  veteran  was  merciiet^y  routed  by  his  young 
liral  at  Uontenotte,  Fombio,  and  Ixm ;  then  re- 
pul.s.Ml,  with  the  tYa-iiii  Ills  (d'  Ins  nnnv,  over 
IheUglio,  the  Mim  io,  and  liio  Adige  Tyrol, 
where,  Juno  *25, 17t>0,  ho  reei(nied  bis  cjumifind, 
whicli  was  given  to  Wocmser,  and  retired  to 
private  lite. 

1;!;aL'MAN'0IR,  Jeax.  sire  de,  a  celebrated 
French  knight*  bom  in  Brittany,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  eratury.  He  was  tha 
countryman  and  comiinni<>M-at-;ii  tns  of  tlu-  ill  i  - 
trious  Du  Cfuesclin,  and  like  his  friend,  dij«iiti- 
guishod  hituself  in  the  civil  wars  of  Brittany, 
wlun  J(diii,  coinit  of  Monlfort,  supported  by 
the  En^'li^li,  and  Charles  of  Blois,  aided  by  tho 
king  of  France,  contonde<l  for  the  possession  of 
that  dochy.  But  be  owea  all  his  oelebriQr  to 
that  tenible  enoonnter  known  as  the  eombait 
de»  trmte.  He  tlien  had  tho  conmiand  of  tho 
castlo  of  Josselin ;  and  being  enraged  at  the  dep- 
redations committed  by  Bemborough,  the  Eng- 
lish commander  at  Ploermel,  he  challenged  him 
to  fight.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  tliirty 
knights  of  cat  li  party  should  niLOf,  March  27, 
1^1,  at  a  placd  l^twean  the  two  coi^tiea  known 
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« IfMwuy  Oak.  On  dw  aiiuouu<wm«Bt  ol 

corning  battk',  rrinvils  of  people  flocked  toge- 
ther from  all  the  surroaDdiog  country.  The  two 
diidb  prcamted  theniMlyw  at  tbe  head  of  their 
bo^t  Horiiors.  and  tlf  tiL'lit  odniincnced  iti  earnest. 
On  the  liffet  onset  llic  Eii^'iisli  c-\('«.  lK'<l  tlicir  miver- 
earics;  but  Beinborough  having  been  killed,  the 
freDioh  reiMwed  the  etnigg^  with  radooUed 
oofDtife,  and  fliiaDj  won  tiie  Ttetoiy.  Thb  mm 
kva-  I'f"  tlu"  nicwit  heroic  exploits  of  the  time,  and 
eained  (.ueh  a  popularity  that,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yean*  Uter,  when  speaUns  at  a  hard  eon- 
te?tc(l  biittlc,  it  wfw  nsiaal  towiy:  "Tlicro-waa 
sever  such  hurd  fighting  since  Uio  battie  of  the 
thirty  I"  At  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  1364, 
Beaiimanfflir  vaa  taken  priaoner  aa  weU  aa  Da 
GaeaoKa. 

BE.'VUMANOm,  Pnii.iri'K  tr,  nn  eminent 
French  jurist,  born  in  Picardy,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18t!i  centnry.  died  in  1296.  He  be- 
longed to  the  middlf  <  l:i>s  which  was  then 
paining  gronnd  by  iu  ailiaiu  o  with  royalty,  and 
nlled  siouio  minor  ofiices  in  the  administration 
of  law.  In  1280  he  waa  bailiff  ol  dermont,  in 
Beaavairfa,  whieh  town  waa  la  Um  handa  of 

Robert,  the  fifth  son  of  Louis  IX.  and  the  head 
of  the  Bourbon  family.  It  was  accorUiug  to 
dtraetions  from  this  prince  that  be  digested  and 
committed  to  writing  the  traditional  law  regu- 
lations of  the  country.  This  book.  La  Coutume 
de  JJeauroUis,  U  one  of  the  most  vakuiMe  monu- 
ments of  French  law  daring  th»  middle  ages. 
It  greatly  eontrllnited  to  refomin|f  tlie  exoeiaea 
(>f  t!:  '  li  i;<l;il  system,  and  enforcing  the  para- 
uioiuit  power  of  the  monarch.  It  is  higlily 
esteemetl,  and  frequently  rclV  rred  to  by  modem 
hi-Htoriana,  juri^ta,  and  archaiologists.  It  has  re- 
cently been  republished  by  order  of  the  minister 
of  public  Instruction  in  France. 

BEAUMARCUAIS,  Pobjis  Auocbtik  Cabov 
SB,  a  Freoeh  dramatie  writer  of  great  origtoall- 
ty.  still  more  remarkable  for  his  eccentricities 
of  lito,  changes  of  fortune,  and  ehwticity  of 
mind,  born  Jan.  24,  1783,  at  Paris,  died  May 
19, 1799.  lie  wan  the  son  of  a  watcbmakerj  and 
after  receiving  a  slitrht  education  at  a  private 
Bchool.  lie  wa-t  Iimti^'lit  up  to  the  trade  of  his 
father ;  but,  being  very  fond  of  muaio  and  so- 
cial pleasure,  lie  paid  little  atteotioii  to  it^  ao 
that  his  fatho*,  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
thought  it  neceeeary  to  en>el  him  from  hia 
iMoae^  though  meanwhllo  aflnr^g  him  assist- 
ance eecretly.  They  were  soon  reconciled,  and 
young  Caron,  ambinoos  to  make  amends  for  bis 
previous  conduct,  took  to  the  trade  with  such 
eameatoeaB  that  he  made  Gonsidorable  progreaai 
and  even  inTented  a  TalaaUo  improvement  in 
the  making  of  watches.  This  being  contested 
by  Lepaute,  then  a  very  celebrated  watchmaker, 
the  litigation  was  snbmitted  for  decision  to  the 
aeademr  of  science,  who  rendered  a  verdict  in 
ftvor  of  the  young  competitor,  which  success 
caoml  him  to  be  appointed  wntrlnnaker  to  the 
Icing.  In  this  capacity  he  had  access  to  court, 
where  he  waar— aricadforhls  handaoniaflgnra 
and  livaljr  eoomcBBiMM.  Totitmahdwaaiooa 


todlMad  ftp  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 

and  then  for  his  marriiuro  witli  a  widow  in  good 
circumstances.  His  wife  died,  and  Beaumar- 
chds  would  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  talent  as  a  musician.  Be- 
ing a  bkiUul  player  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar, 
he  was  asked  to  play  before  the  danghtera  of 
Loaia  X  and  was  soon  admitted  to  their  con- 
oertaand  partfea,  the  direetion  of  which  wss  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  Such  favor,  althoufrh  bring- 
ing no  pecuniary  profit,  excited  envy,  but  event- 
ually became  the  cause  of  his  fortune.  Throogh 
his  influence  with  the  princes-ses  he  was  enabled 
to  be  of  eomo  service  to  tl>o  great  financier, 
Paris  Duverney,  who,  by  way  reward,  took 
him  aa  his  partner  in  some  transactions,  by 
wliieh  tlie  young  man  giuned  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney. Part  of  hi*  profits  were  apjilied  toVmying 
an  office  in  the  royal  hunting  establishment^ 
which  he  held  for  39  years.  But  thb  did  not 
ititerfero  with  his  commercial  or  financial  spec- 
ulations. In  1764  we  find  him  at  Madrid  try- 
ing to  enter  into  some  contracts  with  the 
Spanish  government,  but  above  all  eogaged  in 
proteeting  his  younger  sister,  who  haoDMO  Ill- 
treated  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Clavijo. 
Bv  his  firmness,  self-possession,  industry,  and 
adroit  naoagMnent,  he  fully  vindicated  his  sis- 
ter's honor,  causing  Clavijo  to  be  shamefully 
dismissed  from  the  oflice  he  held  at  the  Spanish 
court.  Some  2  years  after  his  return  to  France, 
Beanmarohais  produoed  a  drama  entitled  JSugi- 
nk,  theplotorwldflh  waaftondedon  that  ad- 
venture. It  had  a  .<?nccessfal  run,  and  was,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  School  for  RakeA,"  adapted  for 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  Garrick.  In  1770  8  misfortunes 
befell  Beaumarchais :  his  2d  drama,  Le$  deux 
ami*,  pri>ve<l  a  comjilefo  faihire  ;  he  lost  his  2d 
wife,  who  had  brought  him  »  laige  fortune^ 
and  was,  eoDseqnently,  deprived  of  the  larger 
part  of  his  income;  lastly,  hi.s  old  friend  and 
partner,  Duverney,  died.  This  last  event  gave 
rise  to  lawsoits  which  huted  more  than  7  yean^ 
and  involved  in  the  issne  not  only  the  fortune 
of  Beaumarchais,  bat  his  honor.  The  heir  of 
the  financier,  the  count  do  Lablache,  inij)elled 
by  hatred,  declared  an  agreement  by  which 
BeanroarcludB  waa  Ilia  ereotor  of  Dnveniey  to 
be  fraudulent,  and  sued  him  as  indebted  to  the 
succession  for  a  large  balance.  lieauiiiarchais 
first  gained  his  cause ;  but,  u{>on  an  appeal,  it 
was  adjudged  against  him,  so  that  he  was,  by 
implication,  pronounced  a  forger.  At  the  same 
time,  frciii  a  motive  totally  foreign  to  tlie  trial, 
he  was  unlawfully  detained  in  prison  for  more 
dnn  S  montha.  Any  one  else  would  have  boMi 
irretrievably  lost,  but,  with  unconquerabla  llir* 
titude,  he  reentered  the  list:^  not  only  against 
his  old  opponent,  the  count  de  Lablache,  but 
against  the  judge,  Goezman,  who,  by  his  unfa- 
vorable report,  had  procured  the  reversal  of  the 
fir-^t  judgment.  This  last  lawsuit  soon  became 
paramount.  Tbe  parliament,  of  which  Goez- 
man  was  a  member,  being  very  uupopuhur, 
Bamnardiaia  mada  laa  of  «M  oooaaioii,  and  ao 
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■kflfldlf  mtDBgied  hb  defence,  that  be  enlisted 

the  7)nblic  in  Jiis  interest.  It  fi«emed,  indeed, 
as  if  he  waa  i>liiuUiQg,  not  hii  own,  bat  every- 
body^ cause ;  in  fact,  this  individaal  hiwsuit 
became  a  straggle  belweea  the  people  mxemi^ 
sented  by  one  of  them  asBomin^,  for  the  nnt 
time  in  France,  the  title  of  citizi-n,  and  the 
bated  parliament^  or,  ntber,  tiie  old  order  of 
things,  which  wis  asnalted  arul  battered  down 
with  all  thcf  "weapons  inpennity,  boldias-*,  rrnd 
wit  could  furnbh.  The  ineiuoriab  of  Beamnar- 
fliuiis  were  indeed  masterpiccos  of  pungent  elo- 
qaenoe,  and,  although  wonted  br  bis  opponMit 
in  the  point  of  law,  he  snooeeded  In  oormng  off 
TictoriouB  in  the  eyes  of  theptiMic.  fille 
be  had  won  one  of  his  brightest  tnuinptis  m  a 
dramatist.  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  was  perfbnn- 
ed  in  1775,  and  the  liveliness  and  comic  power 
of  the  play  were  in  perfect  contrast  with  tho 
led  diuness  of  Ms  fornuT  drumi;^.  Owing  tn 
•ome  secret  serrioe  be  bad  done  to  the  king,  he 
was  soon  relieved  from  the  IncapRoity  resulting 
from  tho  judgment  render* '1  jaMiTi-t  Llm  ;  hii 
great  lawsuit  was  submitted  to  a  supreme  court, 
•ad,  on  July  21, 1778,  he  definitively  gidned  bis 
cnuse.  Ho  wns  then  tho  most  popular  man  in 
Franco,  and,  at  the  tamo  time,  ou  Uio  very  best 
terms  with  the  government.  This  he  made  use 
of  to  aooompUsb  a  greet  undertaking  be  bad  been 
panaittf  Iw  the  8  |ireoeding  years.  As  eerlj 
1775  he  had  snlnniit.  il  to  the  kinp  a  memo- 
rial in  which  be  iiisi^^ted  ujion  the  nwessity  for 
the  IVeneh  sovemmeDt  to  come  secretly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English  colonies  of  America 
Against  England,  giving  ad  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion tliat  they  would  prove  unconquerable. 
Beanmarehaw  passed  a  part  of  the  jear  1775  in 
Englaad  as  an  agent  of  the  Firendi  ministry ; 
had  interviews  with  Arthur  Lee,  nnd  \'  m>  in 
the  most  iutiumte  relationii  of  correspondence 
with  Vergennes.  His  secrecy,  his  sagacity  in 
interpreting  a  hint  ft-nm  a  niinister  witliout 
forciug  him  to  commit  himself  even  verbally, 
bis  qcickness  of  perception  and  his  soci.il  at- 
tractions, made  bim  a  oonveoieut  instrument. 
Bis  papers  eerred  to  fix  the  waTering  purpose 
of  tho  King,  and  when  Maurepas,  the  chief  min- 
iater,  hesitated  about  4)spous»ing  iho  aaum  o(  the 
insnrgent  Americans,  Beaumarchais,  by  letters, 
representations,  and  adroit  flattery,  assisted  to 
bring  him  to  the  decision,  which  his  own  lovo 
of  ease  would  have  ahunned.  Tho  French 
cabinet  ostensibly  professed  to  decUoe  send- 
ing any  asristinee,  but  th«]r  eonsented  to 
help  Bcatmaarch^s  in  hif?  plan  to  fnrnish  tlio 
colonies  with  arms  and  ammunition.  For  that 
purpose  they  had  seoretly  advanced  to  him 
1,000,000  livrea,  an  equal  sum  being  furnished  by 
Spain,  and  delivere<l  to  him  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  public  arsenals,  on  the  condition  that 
be  would  pay  for  or  replace  the  same.  Beau- 
marchais, under  the  flrm  of  Roderiqne  Hortalei 
nm\  Co.,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1777,  for- 
warded 8  of  his  own  ships,  carrying  200  pieces 
of  ordnance,  25,000  mosketiL  200,000  Ibe.  of  gun- 
powder, and  other  emiiwnitinii.  B»  hedalao 


engsffed  more  than  fiO  officers^  who  sailed  on 
board  the  Amphitrite,  his  Iargef.t  »hip ;  and 
among  the  number  were  I>a  Koueric,  Pulaski,  and 
Btenben,  who  so  powerfully  aided  in  the  sncoesB 
of  the  AuMviosn  troops.  This  first  fleet  saMj 
arrhred  at  Portsmouth,  and  inspired  the  oolo' 
i:i with  renewed  hojie.    Seviral  other  ships 
were  sent  daring  the  same  year,  aud  about  the 
UMOth  of  September  Beaumarchais's  disbuiee 
ments  anionnted  to  more  than  fi,(>Oi<,  w»  francos. 
Congress,  bt-ing  under  the  impressinn  iLal  these 
supplies  were  gnituitotisly  furnished  by  the 
French  govemmont,  under  a  disguised  fionn, 
negtectsd  to  make  remittanees  to  BeenmarelMtts, 
wlio  found  himself  in  c:  ItM  r  i-sed  circnra- 
staiioesi,  from  which  h<    was  relieved  by  the 
French  government  :i  ]\ancing  him  anotho' 
million  of  fraiic-i.    'I  :;  '  forwartlinf,'  of  supplier 
was  continued,  uiui  toward  the  beginning  of 
r; ,  It,  ri  1  I  'ss  than  10  vessels  sailed  at  once,  but 
few  of  thorn  reaobed  their  destination.  At  thai 
time  the  Vnf  ted  Statea  were  Indebted  to  Koder- 
ique  Uortalezand  Co.,  or,  rntl>  "  lieaumarcha'a, 
to  the  amountof  more  than  4,oiXi,0()0traucs.  Al- 
though congress  did  not  h^tat«  to  acknowledge 
its  obligations  toward  the  French  firm,  th  ■  ft!e- 
rucnt  of  so  large  Indebtmout  met  witli  many 
difficulties,  and  it  w  as  not  till  18S5  that  the 
final  balanoe  of  about  600,000  franea  was  paid 
to  the  heirs  <tf  Beanmarehals.  The  tmisaeDooi, 
far  from  having  bi  en  jirofitnble  to  the  latter,  jis  it 
baa  been  frequently  ti»^'rted,  resulted  in  lossesi 
whieh  he  was  enabled  to  witbstand  through 
government  aid  and  some  more  sncrcssftil  spec- 
ulations of  various  kinds.    One  of  tho  largest, 
whicl),  however,  ended  by  being  disadvan- 
tageom,  was  the  first  oomplete  edition  of  Vol- 
U&t?»  works,  knosni  as  "EeU*s  odition.** 
ATuid   all   the  bustle  of  commercial  affairs^ 
Bixiumarrhaifi  did  not  neglect  literature,  and, 
in  17S4,  he  came  out  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  pl.iys,  Le  Mtirin'je  de  Fi<jaro.   "  To  write 
this  piece,"  a  biograplier  s;iys,    was  certaitily  a 
difficult  task;  but  to  have  it  performed  was 
a  thing  which  would  have  been  impossible  to 
any  one  bat  Beanmarobiis."   Louis  XVJ. 
liad  om|iT»atieally  decided  tliat  it  should  never 
be  performed  nnder  Lis  reign ;  aud,  neverthe- 
less, tho  perftmnanoe  took  place  6  montlts  later. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
among  the  forerunners  of  the  French  n  volution. 
The  eagerness  u>  see  the  play  was  unprecedent- 
ed, end  snob  was  the  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
the  first  representation  that  uonsanoi  of  per> 
pons  throtigt'd  to  tho  entrance  of  tho  theatre 
from  ihii  tarly  morning.   LaUic<s  uf  the  highest 
rank  passed  tiie  day  and  dined  in  the  pnrata 
boxes  of  actresses  to  eccnro  their  Bent.«(,  and  i 
men  were  smothered  in  the  rush  at  tho  oin-ning 
of  tho  doors.    ^S'ords  are  inadequate  to  exprx-ss 
the  public  rapture,  and  the  piece  bad  to  be  pei^ 
ftrmed  for  S  years  in  eaeoemon.  The  first  6T 
representations  brought  to  the  theatre  346.197 
franca,  which  netted  293,755  francs  clear  profit^ 
out  of  whioh  Bsaainarehab  reoeived  41,409. 
Tbla  was  a  trifle  for  %  man  who  wm  toiagid  ift 
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immense  specolations,  sncb  as  the  ostjibltshment 
of  a  bank  of  disooant,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the 
buk  of  Eni^d^aiid  the capplj of  wAter to 
tiw  1nb«UtentR  of  Paris,  for  wMeh  1m  WMTfav- 

Iciitly  al>iise<l  hy  Miraoc&a,  -who  was  then  a 
sealouji  pamphleteer.  In  1787  he  figain 
entangled  in  a  lawsnit,  when  he  had  as  his  op- 

Eonent  Borgn-s«>,  a  <la*hing  yoan^  lawyw  from 
yotis ;  but  his  causHs  was  devoid  of  interest, 
and  apparently  ntit  very  credital>le  to  his  moral- 
i^,  aod  while  he  was  saooesBful  before  the  ooart 
beW  itbafor*  the  pebHe.  In  17M  fab  laat 
drama,  Tm  M?re  tovjuilh,  "waa  performed. 
Duriog  the  reign  of  tt-rror,  beinp  anxions  to 
give  evidence  of  hi>  pat ri<>ti-ni,  he  boiifrht  some 
60,000  mnskets  in  iiolland  for  tho  French  re- 
public, bat,  tlirongh  some  roismanairement, 
they  were  not  delivered  in  time,  and  Beauinar- 
ch|iB  waa  charged  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  to  Ae  imigrk.  He  thenght  it  pmdent 
not  to  watt  for  a  trial,  and  Avent  to  England, 
lh)m  wlience  he  mui  au  apolugetical  memoir, 
entitled  Ma  $ix  ^poqws.  lie,  however,  return- 
ed to  hia  native  country,  and  was  committed  to 
prison,  nis  life  was  saved  by  Hanacl.  He 
continued  in  obflcurity  dnrinp  the  directory, 
aod  died  suddenly  in  tho  68th  year  of  his 
age.  Hii  complete  works  were  pebliahed 
f Paris,  1809,  7  vol^.  <iyn)  by  his  friend,  Gndln 
de  la  BreneUerie,  who  left  interesting  MSS. 
upon  his  life.  Another  edition  was  brought 
out  by  Fevino  (Paris,  1827,  6  vols.  8vo),  with  a 
biographical  notice  by  St.  Maro  Girardin.  A 
very  full  and  able  memoir  of  his  life,  by  M.  de 
Lomcnio,  published  in  1857,  under  the  title  of 
Meaumare»m$  et  am  ttmpty  has  been  translated 
Into  English  and  reprinted  in  tliis  eonntry. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  seaport  town  of  North 
UTaleo^  isUnd  of  Anglesea,  near  tho  northern 
«DtraiMW  of  the  Mend  atrait,  n  few  mike  from 
the  Menai  bridge.  It  baa  ttie  ndm  of  n  eea^ 
built  by  Edward  I.  in  1203, 

BEAUIiELLE.  LArRsirr  Airaumt  dk  la, 
nFrenfth  writer,  known  by  the  onrahmting  en- 
Tjii*v  '-f  Vohairo  apainst  him,  bom  Jan.  29, 
J7-»>,  at  Valleraugue,  dejtartmont  of  Gard,  died 
at  Paris,  Nov,  17, 177;^.  WliUe  at  Berlin,  he  was 
itttrodoced  to  Voltaire,  whoae  pride  he  deep]/ 
wonnded  by  a  remaric  bi  one  of  hia  booln 
called  .Vt«  pcn»ee4.  Returning  to  France,  he 
was  arne^tod  at  Voltaire's  iostiga^n,  and  con- 
fined for  6  montha  tai  tibe  Baatile.  Reatorad  to 
liberty,  lie  wrote  a  very  witty  pamphlet  In  an- 
swer to  an  attack  directed  against  him  by  Vol- 
taire during  hi*  captivity  ;  and  then  devoted 
all  his  time  to  the  oomDoaitioa  of  his  Mimoirm 
pour  $er9ir  4  PkbMntU Madams  it  Msintmtmj 
ivhirh  wa.4  received  with  marke<l  f  i\  i  r  ;  hut 
whvu  he  wft.B  about  availing  himself  of  his  euc- 
ress,  be  wa^  arrested  a  aecood  time,  and  eon- 
fiiied  again  fi>r  more  than  a  rear  in  the  state 
prison.  In  1764  he  married  a  young  lady  who 
was  pos^c-sod  of  Honie  property,  and  he  had 
the  hope  of  qoietlj  living  on  her  eatato ;  when 
iaddedr  Yoftalrev  lenewed  faoatOi^  oalled 
Urn  ag^  into  the  Uterazy  arena,  Dining  fUn 
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new  contest.  La  Beaumello  displayed  such  tad, 
energ)',  and  wit.  that  he  sometimes  got  the 
b^terof  hia  powerful  rival  At  last,  in  1770, 
be  obtained  permlarion  to  retnm  to  Paris,  re. 

ceiving,  moreover,  an  appointment  n«!  n«?*ttant 
in  the  royal  library,  and  aftarward  &  pvasion, 
— His  aoD,  Victor  LArREST  Sczanxb  Moisn, 
bom  in  Irance  in  1772,  died  at  Rio  Janeiro  in 
1831,  served  as  colonel  of  engineers  in  the 
army  of  the  emperor  Don  Pedro,  and  pub- 
lished an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Bnuolian 
empire. 

BEAT'irETZ,  BoK  Albert  Briots  he,  n  mem- 
l>er  of  the  French  constituent  a-issembly,  bom 
Dec.  24. 1769,  at  Ams,  died  at  Calcutta  about 
1809.  He  greatly  contributed  to  reform  the 
old  laws,  and  insisted  upon  the  establishment 
of  trial  by  Jury.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  nation  J  assembly,  May  27,  1790.  On  the 
adjournment  of  that  body,  be  was  appointed 
member  of  the  departmental  directory  at 
Paris.  In  1792,  being  charged  with  attempting 
to  restore  the  monarchical  government,  be  emi- 
grated, weltering  through  Germany,  England, 
the  United  States^  and  at  hit  went  to  tiie  East 
Indies,  where  he  died.  Acc  r.lii: '  (o  another 
report!  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France 
after  tne  18th  Brumure,  and  breathe<l  hislaat 
a  few  month?  after  arriving  in  his  native  conn- 
try.  Uo  was  the  autlior  of  a  valuable  book 
entiOed,  Cods  phuil  d*4  jurk  i§  la  kamtt 
wurnatienu^j  Paris,  1793. 

BEAUMONT,  a  post  village  on  Ae  Veehea 
river,  and  tho  cai>it.'il  of  .leuerson  co.,  Texai 
The  surrounding  prairies  are  tilled  wiUi  herds 
of  cattle  and  honea,  the  raising  of  which  is 
the  principal  occnnation  of  tho  inhabitants  of 
Beaumont.  Suiall  vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
tween this  port  and  Galveston. 

BEAUMONT,  CHBunrornx  ns,  archbbhon  of 
Paria,  bom  Jjaj  1708,  in  P6rigord,  died 
Doc.  12,  1781,  at  Paris.  H  -  i-<  known  by  his 
severity  toward  tho  Jauscuists,  whom  he  wished 
toanbjeetto  the  famous  boll  Unigenittu;  hot 
<»«peciaHy  by  his  quarrels  with  the  philosophers 
of  his  time.  J.  J.  lious'^eau  nddrcKsed  to  liitn 
a  letter,  which  is  thought  to  bo  verv  elo- 
quent. The  archbiaii^  was  disowned  by  the 
goverament^  and  exiled,  while  tiie  mioistry  {n> 
sifted  on  bis  rp«ignatlon.  but  he  refused,  Hia 
somewhat  fiery  zeal  for  religion  did  not  exclude 
true  kindness  and  duuity ;  he  not  only  forgave 
oftences,  but  pometimes  relieved  his  enemi^ 
from  their  troubles.  He  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem bv  several  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  ad- 
mhred  W  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who 
offlbrad  Dim  an  asylum  in  Ma  kingdom.  Ha 
waa  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 

BEAUMONT,  F£lix  Beujltok,  comto  de, 
a  member  of  the  imperial  senate  in  France, 
born  Dec.  25,  1793,  at  Paris.  He  first  served 
in  the  army,  was  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Dresden,  and  liberated 
in  1815.  He  waa  preaent  at  the  disaatrona 
battle  of  Wateiioo,  aenred  «  ftw  yeara  under 
the  BoorboBa,  and  was  diaohaised  in  1886. 
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After  leading;:,  for  0  yean^  ^  {virate  life,  em- 
ployed in  •^iculturol  puraniti^  h»  wm  sent  to 
tb9  cluuBber  of  dej  uttea,  where  lie  took  Ma 

^r-.it  in  the  opposition  ;  lio  "vvas  rot  li-ctcd  in 
Ibii  und  1846.  lid  was  also  a  menibtir  of  tho 
eotibtituent  as^semblyin  1848,  and  of  Uio  legi8l&* 
tnre  in  1849,  His  fortune,  standing,  and  alMlity, 
an  wvll  as  his  political  sentinienta,  oonuucudud 
him  to  Napoleon  UL,  wbo  appointed  him  aan- 
ator  JsD.  26, 1853. 

BEAUMONT,  F^woto,  Wn  at  Gnoe  Dten, 
Lf-trostershirc,  iu  I'^r.,  dicJ  in  Marcli,  1616; 
one  of  lilt'  nu)<t  jiroiiiiiKiit  of  the  uld  English 
draIIl.•lti-t-^,  oonn.  i  ti  ij  tor  some  time  in  litor- 
nry  labor  uith  .1o!jii  Kli'tcher,  }<o  tl:-!t  tlicir 
{•Ia)a  arc  Usually  pu'ulivlieii  under  ihv  juiut 
names  of  Beaumont  :tnd  Rctcher.    Of  tlie 

Erirate  Ufo  of  Itoaamont,  Tcry  little  is  known. 
r«  was  the  8d  8oti  of  Fraoois  Beaiiniont,  J  udge 
of  tho  court  of  coninion  i>lc;w  in  the  tirno  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  wud  tor  a  short  time  at 
Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  London,  and  studied 
law  at  the  inner  temple.  When  ho  wa^i  18, 
ho  turned  Ovid's  tSittinacU  and  Uermaphro- 
ditm  Into  English  rhyme,  aud  before  he  Vf&a 
Itt,  bad  becomo  an  intimate  friend  of  B«a 
JoBBon.    His  oooneotion,  a  kind  of  dramalio 

fiartrnr^liip,  with  Fletcher,  appenr^  to  have 
a>ted  atfout  12  years.  It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
ttrinniu  with  etrict  accuracy  to  how  many 
plays  ho  contributed,  but  it  is  supposed  by  tho 
best  critics  that  out  of  63  dramas,  »e%'eral  of 
which  art-  nuw  lo>t,  and  wliit  h  were  pubbflicd 
under  tho  joint  names  of  Beaumont  and 
'fleUiher,  only  17  really  were  written  in  part 
by  him.  Like  tho^o  of  other  dramatists  of 
that  age,  his  pbys  contain  much  of  value, 
with  many  pa.<8agcj  of  great  foroe  and  beanty. 
Except  by  scholars,  they  are  now  rarely  read 
or  referred  to.  lie  was  buried  in  Westmin>ti  r 
abber. 

BEAUMONT,  Six  Gkoaqs  IIowLA2n>,  a  mu- 
i^oent  patron  of  art  and  an  amateur  of  oomud- 

erable  merit,  born  nt  hh  family  Ptat  in  Leices- 
tershire, England,  Nov.  G,  1753,  and  died  Feb.  7, 
1827,  lie  received  his  education  at  Eton,  and 
anbeeqaently  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  rtody  of  painting  and  to  tho  collection 
of  works  of  art.  His  land-capes  althont'h  de- 
ticient  in  practical  skill,  are  frequently  well  im- 
agitied,  and  the  figures  and  otfier  aooesKiries 
skilfully  disposed.  A<;  a  friond  and  patron  of 
artists,  in  who«o  society  he  took  much  deUght, 
hi^  claims  to  consideration  ara  nmneiroiia.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  disoorer  and  enoonrago 
the  genius  of  Wilkie,  ^mo  of  whose  finest 
works  were  painted  for  him,  and  his  gallery 
contained,  beside  many  choice  woiitsof  the  old 
inastcrs,  line  specimens  of  tbe  best  modem  Eng- 
lish  paint,  r-'.  Ilf  wftfl  also  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing tho  l;riti>h  naiiojial  gallery,  and  as 
an  induci'nit  tit  to  parliament  to  purchase  th6 
celebrated  Augsrstein  ooUecUon  for  that  pur- 
pose,  oflbred  to  present  16  of  bis  b^t  pictures  to 
the  collection.  Tho  otfer  wa-i  acceiit.  d,  and 
this  munihcent  gift  id  now  ouo  of  tht:  most  aU 


tractive  features  of  the  gallery.  Beanmonft 
was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth. 
BEAUMONT,  J.  T.  O.,  pWivAtde,  bomin  Nbr» 

mandy,li\  ihI  dnrin;^'  tlie  last  part  of  the  I'^th  CCa- 
tury,be<*ani.  kno\vnb>  diacuvtiriug  the  plot  caUetl 
the  fMirf>;  lie  /amine,  the  object  of  which  was  a 
monoiHjly  of  bread  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
aud  Louis  X  VI.  A  lengthened  captivity  was  tho 
reward  of  his  etlorts  to  unravel  this  mystery. 
Beinff  made  aware  in  1768  of  a  ooiopaot  hj 
which  a  private  oompany  had  received  from  the 
government  the  ri^ht  of  starving  the  country, 
he  wrote  a  strong  denunciation  to  be  sent  to  tiid 
parliament  of  lioueUf  wluch  had  just  made  com- 
plaints about  monopolies ;  but  by  some  indis- 
cretion, the  document  was  made  known  to  the 
ministi  r  of  police,  who  had  IJcaumont  imme- 
diately arrested  and  incarcerated  in  tboBaa- 
tilo,  where  he  was  kept  for  11  months ;  then 
he  was  transfers  d  to  various  prisons,  lii^  r  ui- 
tivity  lastiti;,'  no  less  than  21  years,  lie  wus 
liberated  s.  pt.  5, 1788,  two  months  after  tha 
takin;;  of  tli»j  Hostile. 

rtKAL'MONT,  Sue  Jonv,  Englisli  poet,  bom 
in  1582,  died  in  10'23.  Ho  was  elder  brotlier  of 
Francis  Beaumoat,  the  dramatist)  and  publish- 
ed a  small  volume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  its 
high  moral  tone,    lie  .iIjmj  wroto  a  |)oi-m  called 

Xh«  L'rown  of  Thorij-,"  in  8  books,  which  is 
lost  Wiustanley,  in  hlj  "  Honor  of  PiirnassuB,^* 
describes  Sir  John  Beaumont  aa  ona  of  **tDe 
great  souls  of  numbers." 

BEAUMONT,  WiLUAM,  a  f^urpeon  in  the  T. 
6.  army,  bom  in  1796,  and  died  at  St.  Louis, 
AprU  36, 1853.  He  is  princi[iall^  noted  for  bin 
discoveries  regarding  the  laws  ot  di^reition  and 
for  his  oxpcriuicnts  upon  the  body  of  Alexis  St. 
Martiu.  In  18*22  Bi'aumont  wtis  stationed  at 
Hichillimackiuac,  ^Michigan.  On  June  6,  St. 
Martin,  a  young  man  18  years  of  age,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American  fur  comjmny,  wn^  ucei- 
dentoUy  shot,  receiving  the  whole  obarge  of  a 
musket  in  his  left  side,  firom  a  dlstanee  of  about 
one  yaril,  carrying  with  it  portion'*  of  his  cloth- 
ing, and  frucluring  two  rib«i,  lacerating  tho 
luugs,  and  entering  the  stomach.  Kotwith* 
standing  the  severity  of  the  wound,  Dr.  Beau- 
mont  undertook  his  cure,  and  by  careftd  and 
constant  freatnient  and  attention,  the  following 

J ear  found  him  et^oying  good  health  with  his 
»rroer  strength  and  spirits.  In  18S5  Dr.  Bean- 
mont  commonrod  a  teries  of  ex[>eritnent^  n[)on 
tlie  stomach  of  St  Martiu,  showing  il6  opei^ 
tions,  secretions,  the  action  of  tlie  gastric 
juices,  &c. ;  these  cxjteriments  he  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  after  a  few  months,  but  renewed 
them  at  various  intervaU  until  his  death; 
his  patient  during  so  many  years  presenting  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  ei^oying  good 
health,  appetite,  and  spirits,  with  an  aperture 
opening  into  his  sf'tomach  2^  inches  in  circum- 
ference, through  which  tho  whole  action  of  the 
stomach  might  be  observed.  Tho  result  of  his 
experiments  was  jjublished  by  Dr.  Beaumont 
in  183",  an  J  l>ei.n  rvco;^iiized  tliroughont 
the  medical  world  as  a  v^uable  addition  to  fioi« 
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•Me.  Bt.  llflrtiB  fa  atffl  Bving,  luitrisg  vidM 
Eoropo  in  1857. 

BEALMONT  DK  LA  BON'XT^KE,  Gcbtavb 
AuofSTK  DK,  a  French  advocato  and  writer, 
bom  Feb»  8, 1803,  in  the  department  of  Qutbia. 
In  1881  be  was  commissioned,  with  Aleiii  de 
TocquoviUo,  to  y\-\1  tlio  United  State*  ia  order 
to  tnakt  iuqairj  about  tlio  penitentiaiy  system 
cateUiahed  bcdre;  and  the  result  of  tbeb  voyage 
was  n  report  wliirh  Ims  bi  oomo  a  ptantlunl 
worik  UQ  tiie  subject,  Uu  atfitliim  ju  nitent iiirc 
aux  £tal4  Vnii  et  de  mm  applieaturn  en  Frnnt-^. 
Beside  this  work,  while  De  XoooneviUe  paUlitth- 
•d  Us  DemoemUe  ma  Etat  Unit,  Beaumont 
produced  a  kind  of  novtl,  .Virif,  on  (h  VtMcJ,!- 
9ag§  aux  EtaU  Umu^  which  liaa  been  trauslat- 
•d  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  In  1889, 
finother  hook  from  his  pen,  V Irlanth-  politique^ 
in/ciuUs  el  rdigkuMy  commanded  public  atlen- 
lion,  and  was  rewarded,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
one,  with  theMoathyon  priie  of  the  Jneooh 
stitole.  In  1S40,  Besntnotit  was  elected  to 
chaml'or  of  tlo(!Utie^,  sidrd  -vvltli  tlioso  rncmb.-rs 
forming  the  so-called  dyiuL^tic  uppos^iiioD,  and 
favored  electoral  refonn  in  1847.  Bei^  sent 
to  tho  o.!ii>tihient  assembly  in  1848,  he  was  a 
luc inter  of  Uie  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
Gen.  Cavaignao  appointed  him  arabaamdor  to 
EoglaiNL  lie  was  reSle^ed  to  the  legislative 
■ssemMy,  where  be  did  not  plaj  a  oonspicnoos 
part,  and  sinco  the  coup  tTetat  of  DtrcrnlKr, 
1851,  ho  haa  bcoii  in  retirement.  In  1^3')  lie 
married  a  granddniiirhter  of  Gen.  T^afayetto. 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BONNIEREL  Maro 
Aktoixk,  comte  do,  a  French  general,  borii 
Sent.  23,  1700,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Tours,  died 
F«o.  4|  lUiO.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  cap- 
tdn  in  1784.  Befaig  a  colonel  in  1792,  he  op- 
po^d  tho  fury  of  tho  rovolutionists  at  Lynns, 
was  arrested  and  sentcno  d  ta  death ;  but  his 
xe^meoti  which  had  become  very  much  attached 
to  Ikiiii,  rescued  him  at  tho  moment  he  was 
taken  to  the  scaffold.  lie  afterward  served 
with  disfinvtioti  in  Italy  and  (iiTTiiafiy.  Napo- 
leon I.  made  him  a  senator  in  1807,  and  a  count 
of  tbe  empire  in  1806.  Still  hswas  among  the 
first  to  Join  tlif  Hourbons,  and  v  "  jir  'uiotod  to 
tbe  poen^'o  by  Louis  XVIII.,  h>  whom  ha  re- 
mained faithful. 

B£AU2i£.  Atown  of  iVaiico,  department  of 
CAte  dH)r,  StO  miles  8.  &  W.of  Dyuu,  in  a  fine 
country,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  produces  ex- 
ccUeot  wine  ;  pop.  in  1856,  10,453.  Its  most 
remarkable  public  baUdi]:^^  are  the  chnroh  of 
Koir.' l>  i:<ie  and  the  hospital  founded  in  14^t4. 
It.s  runj parts,  beauUfoUy  planted,  alTord  lino 
promenades.  Tt  cvionalj  tothereTocation  of  tho 
ediot  of  Mantes,  Beaone  was  among  tho  leading 
mannfactortng  cities  of  eastern  France ;  it  stiU 
prodoc^-i  (  Intli,  cutlery,  li  atht-r,  vinegar,  casks, 
ex.,  but  its  actual  importance  is  mostly  derived 
from  its  wine  trade,  which  is  quite  considerable. 
TIio  \  iiu'yard-*  by  wliicli  It  is  surrounded  vield 
a  hx'^ii  liiumiiiy  uf  wine,  which  is  considered 
the  best  of  the  second  growths  of  Burgundy, 

The  mathematioiait  Stooge  wia  bocs  hace^ 


BEAUNOTR,  wBoae  real  name  was  Robi> 

iTEAtr,  Alex AKona  Louis  Bertkanti,  a  French 
dramatist,  born  April  4,  1746,  at  i'tiria,  died 
Aug.  6.  1823.  Ho  was  a  witty,  grapliic,  and 
original  writer,  and  prodaoed  no  1ms  than  200 
plays,  by  winch  be  made  more  than  800,000 
cniwii-i.    T>iiring  tho  revolution,  Tlcaunoir  emi- 

rated  to  iielgium,  then  to  RuBsia,  where  Paul 
AtniHtcd  him  with  tho  direction  of  the  im- 
j)Ciial  llKatro.    Tn  ISOl  he  returned  to  France. 

BEAUi*lt£AU,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine  et  Ix^re,  20  miles  S.  w.  of 
Angers,  on  the  £rvo.  It  has  manufjaotorios  of 
Ifaien,  woollen  mills,  dye  works,  and  tanneries ; 
Itnt  is  partindarly  known  by  the  bloody  battle 
which  was  fought  under  its  walls,  April  2, 1798, 
between  the  Vondeans  and  the  lefniDlicans,  un> 
der  Cc  n.  Ligonier.  The  latter  were  defeated. 

Pop.  3,790.  • 

BEAUSOBRE,  Isaac  ne,  a  French  Ctdvia- 
iflt  divine,  bom  March  &165a,  at  Hiort.  died 
Jnne  6,  1738,  at  Beriin.  He  reeeiTod  orders  S 

years  iirevioiis  to  tljo  revooaticai  of  tho  tdict  of 
Kaotes,  and  wai>  appointed  pastor  at  (  iiatillon- 
amvlndre.  On  the  closing  of  his  church,  he 
mn  tliO  ri'-k  of  being:  imprisoned  fur  holding 
Bccrct  rt'ligioud  iiuctiuiis  at  his  house,  and  wa^ 
compelled  to  leave  France.  He  took  refuge  at 
Rotterdam,  and  afterward  went  to  Aohalt- 
"DtmxL,  where  he  lived  ibr  nearly  7  years.  In 
1004  he  retnnicd  to  l?orltn,  ami  tije  ck'ctor 
Frederic  WilHuin  HI.  appoinlcd  him  pastor  of 
one  of  tlie  French  churches  in  that  city.  He 
fi^MMi  ;i*'*iT  bLcanie  cha[ilain  to  flie queen  of  Prus- 
Mii,  ami  entered,  in  1707,  the  eonsiHtory,  whcro 
he  held  his  seat  for  nearly  :io  years.  Uv  was 
a  scholar  of  onoommou  attaimaenteaod  a  per* 
spicuoos  writer. 

l'>i:  AUSflLEIL,  Jkan  Dr  CrrATEr.irr,  baron  de, 
a  Fkiuitih  uiineralogi^t  aud  alchemisL,  born  in 
Brabant,  about  1978,  died  in  the  Bastlle,  in  1645. 
He  travelled  over  most  of  the  countrie>  of  Eu- 
rope, seeking  mines  by  means  of  the  diviuiag- 
rod,  the  great  com  pass,  the  seven-anglcj  compass, 
the  mineral  astrolabe^  the  motalUo  rake,  iSco.  He 
twiee  visited  Fraaoe,  and  was,  on  a  cbsd^  of  8or> 
eery,  dispossessed  of  all  his  jewils  and  instru- 
luent^,  uiid  a  little  later  contined  in  the  Bastlle. 
where  he  died.  HIa  wife  shared  his  laiMWB,  aaa 
probably  his  fate. 

BEAUTEMPS-BEAUPRE,  CnARLKS  Frax- 
tois,  an  eminent  French  hydrographer,  bom  in 
1766,  in  the  vicimty  of  Siunte  Menehould.  His 
whole  life  baa  been  devoted  to  hydrograpUo 
pnrsnits  and  to  the  drawing  of  maps  and  charts, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  accuracy. 
Among  his  works  are  the  Atlas  de  la  nur  BaU 
tiaut;  Carte hydrograpkiquf  ijhikrale ;  Plan  de 
PEteaut ;  and  especially  the  J  thuf  accompanying 
the  aocounl  of  tlie  voyage  undertaken  in  1*791, 
by  D'EntrecasteatUL  in  search  of  the  imfortunat« 
La  F^roaae.  This  laatworic  was  only  published 
in  1808;  butacopy  of  the  rn!inn-<  npi  luaii'^  hiul 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho  English,  who  used 
them  in  their  explorations  in  the  Paoitic.  Ho 
is  oaUed  tbe/otAar  ^  kgdrogmpkiiy  and  ia  nov 
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chief  liydragnplMr  &nd  keeper  of  the  rich  col- 
lection of  maps  and  charts  belonging  tu  the 
French  navy,  beside  being  member  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  Jiureau  dcJi  Longitudes, 

BE  ADTT,  the  qujOUj  of  object*  which  gives 
delight  to  th«  Mtoetio  feculty.  It  la  ftraad  in 
nature,  in  s^ccnery,  Bounds,  and  forms,  and  is 
prodaced  in  art,  in  poetry,  music,  painting, 
•ealptnni,  and  architecture.  To  trace  its  dilr«U 
opment  or  mnnifostations  would  be  to  give  a 
history  of  all  tlje  arts,  and  we  purpose  here  only 
to  treat  the  subject  abstrnotly.  Fruiu  tlie  time 
of  Fhito^  beaut/,  truth,  and  goodness  have  been 
tiie  catefToHet  wUeh  hav«  oooapied  philosophy. 
Truth  is  the  ideal  or  absolntc  in  the  domain  of 
iatelk'ct,  goodaess  in  that  of  volition  ur  action, 
and  after  centuries  of  earnest  speculation,  beauty 
hii>  at  length  found  its  place  as  the  ideal  in  the 
duruuiu  of  sensibility.  As  sosthetics  treats  of 
the  works  c>f  art  which  c.vliibit  human  pjussion, 
and  of  the  law  by  which  we  love,  pity,  fear, 
sympathize,  and  wonder^  flo  beauty,  whidi  fa 
the  theme  of  lesthetica,  is  the  ultimato  aim  of 
the  passions  and  sentiments.  The  divine  pur- 
pose revealed  to  the  inteUeefc  fa  truth,  revealed 
m  human  life  is  virtue,  and  revealed  to  the 
heart  is  beauty. — In  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
which  contains  the  oldest  important  extant  spo- 
oniatious  on  this  subjeot,  beauty  is  an  archety- 
nalfdaa  prooeedlng  mm  the  imnlte  ndiid  ud 
imaged  in  material  f  irm?.  It  resides  primarily 
in  God  and  in  the  human  k>u1.  Is  a  rardinal  spir- 
itual fact,  and  would  remain  a  reality  though 
matter  were  annihilated.  Plato,  indeed,  affirmed 
the  order  of  the  universe  to  bo  a  harmonious 
manifestation  of  beauty,  yet  ho  preferred  to 
dwell  upon  and  praiso  the  idea,  and  proposed 
M  tlMoiy  of  ol^eetivo  becnty,  of  the  b;wt  bf 
which  a  beautiful  idea  becomes  a  beauttfnl 
object.  Tliough  he  inaugurated  the  8  categorl- 
oai  ideas,  he  jet  did  not  nicely  draw  the  dis< 
tinotion  between  oiur  notiona  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  the  good.  The  enthuniastlo  disciple  of  So- 
crates, he  made  the  moral  element  cveryvvlicro 
dominant  in  his  philosophy,  yet  his  mind  was 
MaeoaitivelyMthetic  that  he  affirmed  that  onlr 
the  spectacle  of  eternal  beauty  could  give  worth 
to  this  mortal  life.  Swayed  by  a  twofold  love, 
he  refrained  from  dialectic  severity.  WUiUig 
to  make  both  beao^  and  goodness  supreme,  and 
nnable  to  set  either  abore  the  other,  be  blended 
them  into  one,  and  colled  them  liy  n  common 
name  which  embraced  both  the  words  beautiful 
and  good.— Aristotle  has  treated  the  mbjeot 
briefly  and  from  an  objective  stand  point,  and 
unlike  Plato,  he  hnks  beauty  not  with  goodness 
but  with  truth.  AooordtDg  to  htm,  that  object 
fa  beautiful  whloh  fa  composed  with  such  order 
and  pro[)ortloB  tiiat  we  can  see  its  parts  and 
cmlirace  them  all  topether.  Tlie  wime  view  was 
adopted  and  strikingly  expressed  by  St.  Aogoa- 
Une  in  his  remark,  that  unity  is  the  soiiroe  of 
beauty,  that  th.nt  thing  is  beautiful  whose  cen- 
tral principle  and  orpmic  relutiuns  wc  can  per- 
ceive. Thu-^,  as  llie  I'latonio  theory  made  that 
beautiful  which  satisfiea  tba  nofal  natore^  ao  tho 


Aristotelian  affirmed  beauty  only  in  that  whiah 
satisfies  the  intellect. — The  theory  of  Plato  waa 
cherished  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  where 
Plutinns  stated  it  in  an  admirable  treatise.  Ma- 
terial beauty,  he  says,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
spiritoal  beanty.  lOnd  alone  fa  beantiftd,  and 
in  loving  the  1  <  nntiful  it  loves  only  the  shadows 
of  itsell'.    iiut  tiie  theory  of  AristoUe,  adopted 
by  Bt  Augustine,  and  subsequently  by  Boethioa, 
was  received  by  those  of  the  schoolmen  who 
speculated  of  beauty.   The  3  greatest  masters 
of  the  scholastic  method  wore  the  Dominican 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan  Duo 
Sootns,  and  while  the  former  of  tbcae  and  Ufa 
disciples  made  intellect  supreme,  and  the  latter 
and  his  disciples  made  will  supreuio,  there  was 
found  no  third  master  to  assert  the  claims 
sentiment  or  beauty.   Thus  beauty,  whose  alli- 
ance, in  ancient  phOosophr,  had  been  songfat 
by  each  of  the  other  memi  1 1  >  i  !"  the  triple  sis- 
terhood, was  now  forsaken  and  an  outcast — ^Nor 
was  th^  dfaonarion  renewed  tUl  long  after  th* 
revival  of  letters. — In  Italy,  where  toe  stemesi 
people  of  antiquity  huss  beeu  succeeded  by  the 
most  sensitive  of  modem  nations,  the  modem 
culture  of  the  beautiful  took  its  rise;  and  its  first 
fruits  were  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
and  many  paintings  as  well  as  poems  before  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  The  love  of  beau^ 
aeemed  a  national  inatiwBt,  vnireraal  amoof  tha 
populace,  patronized  by  the  wealth  of  princes, 
encouraged  by  the  learning  of  academies.  Yet 
the  criticism  and  speeolaaon  Qpon  the  subject 
went  far  behind  the  improvement  in  taste  and 
the  delight  in  art.  Reflection  among  the  Italians 
has  never  been  able  to  rival  the  activity  and 
power  of  their  imaguiation,  and  though  their 
ooQtttry  fa  tiie  nnnery  of  all  that  fa  beat  fa 
pnintinp.  scnlptnrc,  and  mnsir,  they  have  cod- 
tribuied  little  that  is  important  to  the  jihilos- 
ophyof  the  beautiful. — In  France  the  qui-stions 
which  occupied  Gartesianism  were  foreign  to 
icsthetics,  and  only  minds  of  a  second  order  in 
that  great  school  gratifie<l  themselvi^  with  re- 
producing the  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  feribfy 
rertatlnjE  the  theory  of  Arifltotle  and  St  Angna* 
tine.   Thus  Crousaz  made  the  beautiful  to  con- 
sist in  6  elements,  order,  regularity,  proportion, 
unity,  and  variety,  and  Andr6  distinguished  it 
into  various  degrees  and  sorts  IVom  the  varioos 
combinations  of  these  sources.   The  Pire  Buf- 
fier  advanced  the  curious  theory,  which  was 
afterward  adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
beaaty  eoi^sta  in  mediocrity,  and  that  things 
are  In^autiftj!  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  or- 
dinary and  usual.    Diderot,  without  the  Pla- 
tonfoftith  fai  the  id^  of  beauty,  and  unable  to 
discover  a  common  onality-  in  all  beaatifnl 
objects,  could  aflUrm  the  exi8tenee*of  beauty 
neither  in  the  mind  of  man  nor  in  the  materiu 
antTerse.   With  a  mind  of  singular  acuteness, 
wfaidi  delighted  in  the  discovery  of  relations, 
he  strangely  imagined  this  delight  to  be  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  boltuy  proposed  th« 
theory  that  beauty  consists  in  the  idea  of  rela- 
tion--that  <^yeot»  are  beaotiftilinpxoportion  •■ 
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wo  ran  perceive  tbcir  relations  to  many  otlier 
objects.   Marmontel  advanced  tbe  opinion  that 
«a  oiyeot  is  b«Mtiial  whioh  makes  na  experieooe 
pleunra  ai  we  dlsoorer  In  it  ib»  pow«r  of  its 
nufhnr,  the  fJnintlanro  of  rc^OTircoa  ■winch  ho 
hud  at  coruruand,  aikd  thu  intelligence  which  has 
presided  over  its  formation.  He  thus  confounded 
beauty  with  sublimity.   Recent  French  philos- 
ophy, in  its  struggle  against  the  materialism  of 
the  last  fontury,  litis  attended  principally  to 
qoestioDS  of  method  and  jwjchologf .  to  logic, 
^dea,  and  thaodicy,  and  hM  negleetea  or  nade 
only  the  most  general  observations  upon  the 
science  of  the  beautiful   Joufihiy  and  Cou^n 
have,  however,  introdncetl  some  of  the  resalts 
of  foreic;n  ?;i»eonlation. — In  England,  the  curl  of 
Shaftesbury,  nn  accoiiiplished  admirer  of  Plato, 
was  tlie  fir^t  to  recall  philofiophy  to  the  euhjeot 
of  beauty,  and  moralixed  el^antlj  and  raptur- 
oaAj  OTer  tbe  floprtme  fooa  and  tha  aapnmo 
beauty  wliich  he  rc^anled  as  the  Kame.    In  his 
ethical  view^  he  (  (m^itlereil  iiiau  endowed  with 
adlsiinct  moral  sense  for  di«^runinating  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and  a  litUe  later  Hutcheson 
transferred  this  sense  from  the  department  of 
ethies  to  that  uf  a'sthctics,  and  suggested  a  pe- 
coliar  inward  facalty  for  the  peroepUoa  of 
Itmaty.    Jn  refenmee  to  ol;|eetiTe  lieanty, 
Hutcheson  repeated  the  theory  of  unity  and 
nviety.   The  waving  line  by  which  Ilogarth 
BOdgfatto  aooonnt  for  b0Ml3r,««pedall^  for  female 
beauty,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  thia 
view.   The  most  arbitrary  and  unfortunate  of 
all  the  Engli-^li  tlieorieson  the  snbjcet  is  that  of 
Borke,  who,  having  adopted  a  materialistiophi* 
kMophjr  mmataraltohis  genius,  sought  tho  laws 
of  beauty  in  the  laws  of  or^aiii«ra  and  of  the 
nervous  fystesn.    Every  thing  which  prodnces 
an  extraordinary  tension  of  the  nervaa  eaoMsn 
poanon  an^ogoos  to  terror,  and  is  oonseonently 
a  source  of  therabtliBe;  every  thing,  on  tne  con- 
trary, which  produces  a  relaxatimi  in  the  fibres 
is  a  beaatifal  object.   Other  philomphers  have 
varionslv  songht  beMty  In  some  quality  of  ez- 
tcTtial  tning'^  or  in  some  faculty  of  the  soul, 
but  Burke  i>e<;l^  it  in  the  state  of  the  body, 
maidag  it  a  matter  of  the  optic  and  auditory 
aarvea  and  of  animal  fibre.  The  Sootoh  meta* 
pbjHdan,  Reid,  advanced  wliat  may  be  twined 
the  sjrmholical  theory  of  objective  beauty. 
Starting  with  tbe  Platonic  view  that  objects  are 
beautiful  only  bvcanse  they  express  spiritual 
ideoA,  he  maintained  that  moral  beauty  ba<'  cer- 
tain material  »yiubuls.    Thus  a  serpentine  liue  is 
beautiful,  not  from  any  quality  that  it  has  in 
itaeUl  but  because  it  kaa  relation  to  certain 
nonu  qnditiea,  as,  fbr  fnatance,  sappleneaa  and 
gentlenes*.    Alison  accords  with  this  view  in 
denying  any  inherent  beauty  in  objects,  which, 
lie  afflrms,  become beavtiftil  only  as  they  become 
a  source  of  plenaant  emotions  to  ns  by  associa- 
tion with  oar  feelings.   Thus  beauty  would  de> 
pcnd  upon  the  accident  of  what  may  be  interest- 
ing to  each  one,  and  be  aa  varknis  end  ahiftiiig 
M  ladividoal  ezperifloce.  XKderol  nuNieit  Intel- 
ieetnal,  •  natter  of  tlie  rebtloiie  it  •qneili; 


Alison  makes  it  pasfiionatc,  a  matter  of  the  emo- 
tions it  awakens;  both  make  it  objectively  un- 
real, and  aulyectively  indeterminate.  Thetheoij 
of  Allaon  has  been,  with  naimportantnoclillai- 
tions,  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Dugnld  Stewart 
and  Francis  Jeflfrey.  The  latest  Enpfiish  fpsthetic 
writer  is  Hnskin,  who  raises  beauty  out  ot"  the 
sphere. of  accident,  and  like  Plato  aftirms  it  to 
be  i  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  Deity.  It 
marks  the  material  i;:    rr-c  which  i.s  a  soia- 
blanoo  of  the  divine  atthbatetL  and  it  marks 
httman  aotioDawldeh  are  vital  with  die  presence 
of  Ood,  being  the  felicitous  performance  of  his 
will.  Every  beantiiial  olyect  reveals  the  infinite, 
and  has  a  iraily  within  itself;  it  b  in  repose, 
but  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  rongninccnt 
energy;  it  has  about  it  the  dignity  of  justieo 
and  purity,  and  the  moral  judgment  enters 
largely  into  tlie  perception  of  its  beauty.  Hot 
flnmng  beauty  and  goodness  sqiarated  in  objects, 
Rnskin  is  unwilling  to  disUnguish  them  as  ideals, 
denies  the  possibility  of  great  sacoess  in  art  to 
wicked  men,  and  makes  ideal  beauty  equally  the 
aim  of  the  reJiginnist,  the  moralist,  and  the  artist 
— The  first  of  the  German  thinkers  upon  the 
beautiful,  and  the  most  important  writer  on  the 
flubiect  since  Pli^,waa  Baumgarten,  a  diseiple  of 
LeibnitaandWolfL  WhUeforlOoentoriesbeanty 
had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  from  matter  to  spirit, 
and  liad  been  variously  assigned  to  almost  every 
quality  in  objects,  and  almost  everv  babit  of  the 
soul,  iBanmgarten  first  fixed  it  firmly  as  that 
which  appeals  to  human  sensibility.   The  ia- 
tellectnal  and  the  moral  natures  have  their 
respective  ideals,  but  the  whole  cnrrent  of  the 
sentiments  ai^  passions  aets  toward  beauty.  The 
intellect  perceives  with  logical  clearnes!,,  but 
there  is  another  kind  of  perception,  a  eognitio 
iermtivoy  which  grasps  beauty  not  at  all  by  the 
andiOBtandincb  not  mereljfagr  the  sense,  bnt  bj 
Oe  whole  hnnum  seositiTitr.  Tbe  philosopher 
of  ^gina,who,  according  to  his  own  expres^^ion, 
beard  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  bodies,  though 
only  the  sense  of  hi^Iit  w  as  addreesed,  is  an  fflna- 
tration  of  the  Bainngartenian  perception  of 
beauty.   It  is  the  unity,  the  combined  result, 
of  the  variety  furnished  by  the  senses.  The 
theory  of  Bannttarten  became  tbe  foondation 
of  tfie  seienee  or  astiietios,  and  was  more  fbHj 
develoi)ed  by  sul.>equent  jdiilosophers.  Kant 
accurately  defined  the  beautiful  as  that  which 
is  an  object  of  pure  disinterested  antbfaction ; 
he  thus  distinguished  it  from  the  apreeable  and 
the  good,  in  both  of  which  we  are  interested, 
since  we  desire  to  possess  the  former  and  to  re- 
alise the  latter.  He  did  not  in  his  speoolatiQos 
on  tiiis  subject  pass  the  ohswn  whion  separates 
the  subjective  from  the  objective  side  of  his 
philosophy,  and  did  not  enter  on  the  qnestion 
of  objective  beauty.   This  task  was  left  for  the 
philosophical  genius  of  his  enthusiastic  disciple, 
the  poet  Schiller,  M'ho  found  beauty  in  natural- 
nei«8  and  simplicity,  that  is,  in  the  easy  and  har- 
monious blending  of  idea  and  form.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Ilchte,  which  was  a  concentration  of 
tM  nnlveiaa  In  the  JEgo^  and  aimoit  anunal 
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ftoBsliolim,  WM  TiitfiiToniUo  to  ^Moulitioii  on 

this  suhjcii;  hlnco  wlicrc  morality  monoi>olizt'(l 
all  the  piu»sion4,  lixxd  lit'a  was  bat  a  struggle  uf 
til*  free  power  of  tho  Ego  agdut  the  resistance 
of  nntr.rc,  th  '  .'^ph*  roof  art  was  ooatrocted,  and 
beauty  could  bo  at  most  bat  a  spectacle  of 
Fichtcan  virtue.  Tho  theory  of  tho  beautiful 
wproAohed  to  ootnpIotenc«ta  in  the  philoAopby 
Of  Sdielling.  The  principle  of  tiilt  philosophy 
is  tho  higher  unity  or  identity  of  tho  two  points 
<^vie\v  w?iich  Kaut  had  separated,  namely,  sub- 
ject uiul  I  bject— of  nature  which  is  visible 
tnlnd,  and  of  mind  which  La  inrisiblo  nature. 
This  unity  porvodoa  tho  physical  nnivorse,  but 
is  especially  manifest  to  u-i  in  the  realm  of  art. 
Beauty  if  tb«  fosion  of  the  infinite  with  the 
finite,  of  free  enirit  with  ftted  natter,  of  life 
TTith  natTirp,  or  idea  with  form.  Tbm  art, 
'A  hich  rtivtiala  beauty,  combines  the  two  terms 
of  existence,  whose  union  constitutes  not  only 
the  beautiful,  but  also  the  true,  the  absolute, 
the  divine.  Art  is  therefore  the  highest  niani< 
fostatiori  of  siiirit,  aixl  is  t'ssiontiiilly  raligioua. 
SchcUIng  doubtless  passed  tho  goal  in  this 
•potheoas  of  art  The  wtittio  ibrm  being  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  tnith,  philo>ophical 
truth  should  reassume  this  form  and  return  to 
•ndent  poesy  and  myth.  Ho  confounded  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodneea,  pbiloeophy,  art,  and  re- 
ligion, and  the  fbrmt  Ifiat  proner  to  each ; 
rcliiriim  bof.imc  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  sentimcnt- 
alibiu,  mystici^  and  symbolism  evervwhere 
made  un  irmpdon  into  science  and  nistory. 
Schclling  wa?  influential  in  (luickenlng  tho 
Ktndy  of  tbo  monuments  of  art,  and  in  reviviug 
Christian  art,  and  among  his  most  eathnsiastio 
disciples  were  the  writers  of  the  romantio 
sehool,  Tieck,  the  SchIogel%  and  Solger.  The 
J;Lst  of  th<.^^o  aci.riuntt-<l  lor  beauty  on  the  jiriii- 
ciplo  of  irony,  and  mode  it  the  end  of  art  to 
reveal  to  tho  huuian  cunsciousneaa  tiie  nothtng- 
np^<i  of  finite  things  and  of  tho  events  of  the 
real  \s  or!d.  TIk-  perception  of  bmuty  consists 
in  li-vsuinin^'  the  stand-point  of  divine  irony, 
playing  with  created  tilings,  Uoghing  at  the 
fatcforta,  peniona  struggles,  and  eoIIMoiu  of 
men,  at  their  sonerings  as  w  ill  as  tlieir  joys, 
and  in  discerning  above  this  tnurio  comedy  of 
human  life  the  immutable  f)ower  of  the  aoso* 
lute.  To  rti'tify  and  devolo])  the  conception 
of  Schelling  was  tho  toik  of  Utigul.  To  llegel 
*  beauty  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  its  finite  mani- 
festation, it  Ant  appean  in  nature  ami  in  his- 
tory, but  is  tilers  deliwtiire  beoaoM  vnoonsoiotn. 
It  exists  eoiisciously  in  human  thought,  but 
being  there  only  subjective  seeks  to  realize 
itself  outwardly.  This  realization  of  thoa|^ 
is  beauty,  whose  realm  is  art.  Works  of  art  are 
the  objective  forms  of  the  ideal,  like  the  wortu 
'  of  nature,  but  without  the  defect  of  nature.  In 
the  ancient  pymbolio  form  of  art  matter  pre> 
ponderated,  the  ideal  dilntng  throofh  but  fm- 
pc-rfeetly  ;  in  the  chts-sie  form  of  art  tlie  ideal 
was  in  harmony  with,  and  udeijuately  exprea^d 
by  the  form ;  and  in  romantio  or  Onristian  art 
mind  prsponidarateBi  and  breaka  throng  matter 
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philosophy  of  the  beautiful  terminate'.  Ids  snf?- 
ci»«sors  having  mode  but  incuni»iderabie  tno<did- 
cations  of  his  viewis.  The  result  of  the  brilliant 
series  of  speoalatioos  on  the  snbjeot  in  Ger- 
many has  been  to  establish  philosophically  art 
as  the  province  of  Ivaufy,  and  sentiment  as  tlio 
faculty  which  perceives  it.  Schelling  and  Uo- 
^1,  however,  almost  bonmr  tiie  words  of  Plato 
m  affirming  that  matter  is  beautiful  only  as  it 
is  in^i  >ired  with  an  idea  and  made  to  express  the 
things  of  the  spiritual  world.  Among  the  most 
valuable  treatises  upon  beMty  are  the  "  tir^ter 
Hippias,"  "Phfodrus,"  "Banquet,"  and  **Re- 

Eulilic"'  of  Plato;  Phnlnus,  in  the  6th  book  of 
is  hret  Knnead ;  Bimletti,  JSag^w  topra  la 
Utta,  Rome,  1765;  Baumgarlen,  AMetiem, 
Frankfort,  17.'50;  and  the  more  recent  fcstVieti- 
col  works  uf  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bouterweek, 
Hegel,  Vogel,  and  Joulfroy,  (See  ^^snnmoa.) 

BEAUVAlS,  an  ancient  city  of  f^anee,  oap« 
ital  of  the  department  at  Oise,  on  t^e  Tb^ndn, 
42  mUes  N.  by  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1S5« 
14,086.  When  the  Humans  invaded  Gaol,  it 
was  ^  dikf  town  of  the  Bellovaci ;  it  becamie 
early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  holder  of 
which  was,  under  the  Capetian  kings,  one  of 
the  13  peers  of  France.  Daring  the  14th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Iffth  oen^y,  it  was  bekl 
by  the  English ;  and  it  was  Fferre  Oanchoo, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  j>re->ided  over  tho  O'  mrt 
by  which  Joanne  d*Arc  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt.  In  1472  the  city,  being  besieged  bj 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundv,  wns  onr- 
ageou&iy  defeudcd  by  its  inhabitants,  among 
whom  a  woman,  Jeanne  I^in^*,  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Uochett^  distingniebed 
herself  by  her  intrepidity.  Beanvais  is  also 
the  birthplace  of  Villiors  de  nie-Adain.  trntnd 
master  of  the  Hoepitallers,  who  in  vain  dt^end- 
ed  the  idand  of  Rbodus  against  Solyman.  The 
city  was  once  surroundeif  by  rnnipart",  which 
have  been  partly  levelled  aud  converted  into 
promenades;  it  contained  al»)  a  great  numb<r 
of  coovents  and  ohttroheL  only  S  of  the  latter 
now  extant;  the  eatliednu,  one  of  the  lar^.st  in 
France,  the  choir  of  wliieh  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  the  ciiurcii  of  St.  St«^liea, 
mach  older,  in  which  the  mingling  of  tiM 
ogive  and  the  semi-<  ircular  areli  may  be  per- 
ceived. Til©  hutcl  de  Li  ^rtjeciurt  is  also  a 
curious  monument  of  Gothic  stvle.  The  impe- 
rii manufactory  of  tapestry,  lomided  here  ia 
1664  by  Colbert,  is  next  in  ezoelleooe  to  that 

of  Gobt'lins. 

BKAUVAIS.  L  Camtlls,  silk  raannfacturw 
of  Lyons,  born  in  1781,  died  iu  1852.  At  tho 
age  of  18  he  was  ulready  at  the  he;Kl  of  a  lurpe 
establishment,  and  at  20  employed  £,000  mun. 
Ho  was  presented  to  the  empress  Josephine  by 
Napoleoa  as  an  inatanoe  of  youthful  abiiitiea. 
He  WM  the  first  to  introdooe  home>raanufiM>> 
tnred  China  erajie  into  the  French  market,  his 
lirst  experimeutM  for  wlucli  were  made  aJtt;r 
the  pattern  of  a  small  piece  cut  by  staidth  from 
Uio  empresses  dreis.  Ia  the  latter  yean  of  his 
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tvuti.tn.  II. Charles Th£:odoke, a  FrLiich  pon- 
cral,  born  Nov.  8, 1772,  at  Orleans,  died  ut  I'tirui, 
In  the  beginiiiiig  cf  1S80.  He  first  served  as  a 
priv.ito,  but  rose  rapidlr  to  tlni  rank  uf  a<lju- 
tiuit-gutieral.  IIo  went  tu  liyy vv  iih  lionaparte, 
but  r&^igtied  on  acoonnt  of  eomo  disairreumcnt 
with  hifl  cirnL  WbiJe  retoniiiig  to  JFraocc,  ho 
Ut*  taken  prisoner  hj  »  oomSae  and  brought 
to  Ctmst'iiitiiioplo,  where  he  was  detalBt-d 
for  18  months.  The  first  consul  did  Dot 
permit  bhn  to  reenter  the  army  until  1809, 
irhcn  he  Pcrvcd  in  P|.ain  and  aftor- 
ward  seiit,  tu  iLo  iiLiiic  lu  lbl5  he  com- 
mandod  at  Haronnc,  and  was  dismisiKKl  on  tho 
Mtam  of  tbe  iioarboo&  Xben  be  retorned  to 
Btenuy  pnnoita,  and  was  the  eomfriler  of  the 
very  ]M  jiular  publication,  Viftoiroi  ct  eonquetis 
dcM  l  ian^aU,  the  2d  vols,  of  which  appeared  iu 
IB  17  and  the  following  jeam  Bo  was  also  tho 
editor  of  tho  Corretpondance  officielU  el  con- 
Jidfntiellc  de  yapolMn  Bonaparte  arec  lei 
eours  i(rang^rt»  (Parw,  1819,  7  vols. 

8to).  111.  J  BAM  Batxistk  Gbabus  KxjilB, 
an  doqnent  I^ench  preaeher,  bom  at  Oh<ffw 
bourff  in  1731,  died  April  4,  1700,  at  Paris. 
He  entered  aacnsl  orders,  witli  the  intention  of 
attending  especially  to  preaching,  and  mMQ  bo- 
eanie  a  fuvorito  among  those  who  could  appro> 
ciftte  hi-*  eloffance  of  stylo  and  attractive  dwiv- 
ery.  1  iiC  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  wtro 
soavity  and  tendemew,  but  be  sometiiuos 
abowea  fteedom,  and  even  boldneaa  of  speeeb 
in  his  ■•rinoiis  ;it  cnnrt.  In  person  and  talent 
be  \Mtv)  hoiuu  likeiicss  to  FeuOlon.  lie  had  been 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Scncz,  wbidl  ha 
resigned  in  1783.  Six  years  later  ho  was  one 
of  liie  deputies  of  Paris  to  the  stat4S9-gencral. 

r.i,Ar\*AT*.  tlio  II. line  of  a  princvly  Fnmcli 
iamily,  several  membeni  of  which  deserve  tu  V<o 
Botioedw — ^Rni,  one  of  the  tnoot  valiant  knights 
of  the  IS'.h  crnttiry,  accompanied  Charles, 
duke  of  Aujuu,  iu  his  con<jue!*t  of  Naples,  con- 
tribute to  tho  victory  ut  Benevcnto,  was  ap- 

S'nted  constable  of  tbe  new  kingdom,  and 
d  from  bis  wonnds  in  1260.— Loma,  lord 
high  seneschal  of  Provence,  cli:un!>crl..iri  t*> 
hem  d^Ai^ou,  king  of.  Sicily,  with  whom  he 
lired  in  great  familiarity,  served  in  varioos  war 
cx|H.Hlitiuns ;  and  In  iui:  -i  iii  l>y  Rene  as  his  am- 
bassador lu  rji;s  IL,  tlicd  ut  Itomo  in  14G2. — 
Bkrtbakiy,  died  in  1474,  was  em[>loyod  as  a 
diplomatist  by  Cbarlee  YU.  of  France;  ha  ne- 
gotiated tmees  with  England,  and  a  little  later 

took  nn  notivo  part  in  tho  <;oiii|iio-t  of  Nor- 
mandy. Uo  wait  ul?>o  in  great  credit  with  Louis 
XI. — Hsmii,  general  and  diplomat^  lived  in 
the  latter  parr  of  the  16th  ccntnry  and  during 
tho  tir>t  ul  ihc  17th.  Ho  stirvcd  iu  Hungary 
under  Emperor  Rudolph  If.,  and  distinguished 
himself  a^inst  tlie  Tmrlu.— Mabo,  prince  of 
Crson,  died  in  1754^  was  ^rvmar  ot  the  vonng 
Duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  ^vlio  afterward  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa  and  became  emperor  of 
Germany,  Marc,  rewarded  with  ^  riceroy- 
tkf  of  Taaoanj,  Uved  in  floranM  ooiroiuidod 
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and  ar(iuir('<l  the  renown  of  bi.-in:x  not  oidy  ouo 
of  tlio  nioiit  leurutid,  but  periiups  tiie  most 
ammble  man  of  his  time. — Rkn<:  FitANigon,  an 
illustrious  ]»ri'lato,  the  woriliv  rdlleagne  of 
Flecliiur  and  Fuucluii,  burn  in  lOW,  died  in 
1739.  Being  bishop  of  Tournay  when  the  town 
was  besieged  by  Pnnoe  JCngene,  he  abowed  tbe 
utmost  generaeitf  and  derotian  to  h\B  fkx^ 
ConvcrthiL.'  his  cpi^oojial  j>ahico  into  a  hospital, 
selling  all  his  valuables  aud  burrowing  over 
II  million  of  francs  to  relieve  the  needs  and 
puirL'rin^3  of  botli  tLe  soldiers  and  tlie  in- 
habitants, Ou  the  taking  of  tho  town,  ho 
was  ordered  to  perform  a  To  Deum  in  honor 
of  the  couqoerors^  bnt  conrageoaaly  refosed 
to  obey  the  submona.— Obarlxb  Jvms,  rmlr- 
shal  of  France,  born  at  LunevUle,  in  1750, 
died  in  1793,  distinguished  himself  during  tbe 
siege  of  Prague  and  the  glorious  retreat  wbidh 
followed,  1742.  He  fought  bravely  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Mahon,  1756,  where  ho  commanded  the 
principal  attack,  and  contributed  in  ITi'tU  to 
tbe  Tictoiy  won  at  Corbeok  by  Marshal  Bro- 
glie.  On  Ang.  4,  1789,  when  the  revdntioii 
Had  already  cnnimcnced,  he  became  a  member 
of  tho  cabinet  of  Luuis  XVI.,  bat  bis  advice 
-was  of  littlo  avml,  and  ho  was  diBlilsaed  at  tha 
end  of  5  months.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  king  dio  on  tbe  scaffold. — Charles  Justb 
Fjian^ois  Victcrxiejt,  born  ilarcli  2'.t,  1793, 
served  during  tbe  Rossian  war  under  Na{»oleoa 
I.,  and  was  appointed  senator  in  1652,  by  Napo- 
leon nr. 

BEAUVOIR-SUU-MEU,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  Vendee,  opjiosite  the  island  of 
Noir  Meatier,  alK>at  8  mil^  from  tbe  sea,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  the  Gahonette  canal.  It 
wa.4  formerly  fortifleil.  In  1")8S.  ITonry  of 
Kavano,  who  wa^  i^oou  to  become  Henry  IV^ 
caino  near  losing  iiis  life  in  anamboscadc,  while 
besie;.'-!!^:'  iv-  t  urtle.  It  is  now  a  small  trading 
port,  dtTiiing  in  corn  aud  salt,  produuC'd  iu  the 
neighboring  salt  marshes.   Pop.  in  1856,  2,746. 

BEAU  VOIS^  Ambboisk  Mabu  Fsi^^ois  Jo- 
exm  Pausot  ok,  a  celebrated  Frendi  natnml- 
ist  and  fra\  tlli  r,  horn  July  27,  17'2.  at  Arras, 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1820.  He  studied  law,  uud 
became  recdTer  of  the  crown  rents.  This  ofiico 
bcinn:  ?tipprc«i'd  in  1777,  I?<  nuvois  resolved  to 
devutc  him.s«U  to  science,  and  became  in  1781  a 
corresponding  meral>er  of  the  academy  of  scicn- 
oea.  In  1786  be  joined  an  ocpedition  sent  by  tbe 
fyeneh  goTemment  to  the  westmi  eeast  of 
Africa,  and  explored  Owara  and  Benin.  Within 
a  period  of  IB  months  ho  gathered  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  and  inaeett^  which  he 
forwarded  to  France.  ITo  next  n-pairetl  to 
bL  Domin^'o,  whero  he  was  udiuilted  to  the 
bigli  council  of  the  island.  Tlie  colony  was 
then  in  a  very  ]>recarioQs  sitvatioo,  and  it  be- 
came from  day  to  day  more  ^flknilt  to  keep 
the  hhick.s  in  suhjcftion.  A  pro  slavery  man 
and  uu  op{Joneut  uf  tlie  abolition  of  tlie  t^lavo- 
trade,  whicli,  according  to  his  opinion,  M'ould 
have  inflicted  a  daadljr  blow  on  tbe  eoloaifli^ 
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Beaiivol.s  went  to  solicit  assistanoe  from  the 
Uiut«d  StAt«0 ;  bat  hi«  efforte  wen  of  no  avaiL 
Upon  liis  return  in  1798,  h«  tbnmi  the  tdand  in 

ftii  awful  state  of  ( nf  ision;  l)e  lost  his  collec- 
tions in  the  coaflagrutiuu  of  Caoo  Frao^is,  and 
was  himself  pat  in  prison  bj  toe  oegroea,  who 
naturally  looked  on  Iiim  as  an  enemy.  A  mu- 
latto woman  to  whom  he  had  previoaslj  granted 
her  freedom,  effected  his  liberation  and  far- 
nialtad  him  with  the  meana  of  reeohinff  the 
United  States.  On  his  arriTd  at  Philadelphia, 
he  lieard  that  he  hf.<l  l  a  proscrila'd  ia  his 
own  coaubj ;  and  hcini;  [jennilcss  and  friend- 
leeB,  he  midertook  to  teach  mosio  and  the  lu- 
gnagcs  to  Bnpport  liirnsolf.  lie  painod  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  {KirsouB  of  distinction. 
II  is  proscription  having  been  annalled,  he  re* 
turned  to  Fraooe  and  busied  himielf  in  pottioff 
hla  ooOeodoDS  in  order,  1808  he  was  oalled 
to  the  institute  n-^  tliL>  sncoossor  of  Adaiison. 
Duririfj  the  Hmulmi  Days,  lio  was  appointed 
Ooum  illor  of  tho  iniivcr>ity  of  Franoe. 

l>EArZf;K.  Xu'oi.As,  a  FroiH'li  ^Tamni.irinn, 
born  at  \'t;rduu.  May  0,  1717,  died  in  Paris, 
Jan.  23,  1789.  Most  of  the  grammatical  notices 
in  the  great  £neylopidu  du  18«  tiieit  ere  from 
his  pen,  and  have  been  pvbliahed  In  a  iepuate 
form,  under  the  title  of  Dictionnaire  de  gnnn- 
maire  et  lU  litUratvre^  in  connection  with  Mar- 
moutol's  literary  notices  (Liegey  176Bt,  8  toK, 
4to).  His  Grammaira  generals,  cni  erpofifloti 
raiionnie  de$  ilimenU  nicet»airt4  pour  Mri  ir  d 
Vitude  de  U>utet  let  languet  (Pons,  1767),  wjls 
lugbljr  praised  by  the  learned  Barthilemy,  and 
rewarded  by  a  gold  medal  from  the  eaii>K«s 
Maria  Tliorosa  of  Austria.  Tliin  work  was  ro- 
priiitod  ia  1811),  aud    frequently  referred  to. 

BEAVER  ((»utor,  Cut.),  afur-bearingamphil*- 
ious  animal,  of  tho  oriler  rodentin^  or  gnawers. 
They  are  common  to  tho  nortlicru  and  iiorlli 
temperate  latitudes  lK»tli  of  I'ltmpe  and  Ameri- 
ca; but  are  very  rare  in  tho  middle  latitude^ 
and  are  unknown  in  the  aontfa,  even  oT  Europe. 
They  formerly  aboiiii.k-d  in  England,  so  far 
south  09  Jlerkiiliiro,  and  t>ume  persons  suppussO 
that  oral  tradition  still  survivos  relating  to 
their  existence  in  that  island.  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  which  is  open  to  doubt,  it  is 
certain  that  tlieir  bones  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  in  some  diatriota^  in  the  accumula- 
tions of  peat  in  the  fena,  and  on  nanhf  river 
bonlcrs.  Witliin  a  very  recent  period,  beavere 
were  abundant  in  all  that  country  whiob  oon- 
■titutes  tho  northern,  middle,  and  weitam 
•tatea  of  the  United  States ;  as  the  large  num- 
bw  of  their  dams,  and  of  the  beautiful  level 
beaver  rri'-adows,  caused  bytlie  accumulation  of 
aoU  and  filling  up  of  their  ponda  bv  alluvial 
matter,  sufficiently  indieatei.  In  New  York, 
especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state, 
these  relics  of  the  induiitriouji  aud  intelligent 
rodent  ia  ore  particularly  numerous;  and  in  the 
map  of  that  region  in  Jhnkerton^a  Atlas,  pub- 
Bflhed  In  18181,  the  ooimtry  between  Lake  Os- 
we^mtcliie  and  Lake  Oneida  is  laid  down  jis  "  a 
marah/  tract  tiili  of  beavera  aud  otters  nor 


is  it,  indeed,  very  certain,  that  aome  few  scnt- 
teredfuniliea  of  theee  intereatiqg  amphibia  maet 
not  be  yet  fbond  in  that  aingalar  region,  widen 

i?  htill  alnmst  as  wild  a.>?  the  northern  siiortsa  uf  [ 
Lake  Superior,  among  the  Adirundac  moun- 
tains, and  the  aooroei  «X  the  Hodaon  river. 
Itecent  scientific  ol»scrTers  have  also  seen  what 
they  believed  to  bo  fresli  beaver  sipns  on  tli<3 
Hushannon,  in  Centre  countVj  Pa.,  and  aaaert 
the  present  existence  of  the  animal  in  Ten- 
neewe  and  Georgia.   The  gradual  desrinir  up 
and  cultivation  of  tho  country  lias  however, 
baniahed  them,  mile  atler  mile,  and  daj  a&<er 
day,  from  the  hannts  of  intnnive  $aA  en- 
croaching m-m,  until  they  are  now  srarcoly 
to  be  found,  at  all,  uu  this  tide  of  the  streaioa 
which  have  their*  springs  among  the  roots  of 
the  Bookj  monntainik    Aven  there,  aiao,  eodi 
nnweeried  war  do  the  wild  trappers  of  the  v»- 
rloiH  fur  companies  wa^  agunst  them,  and  su 
largely  teuiptiag  to  white  cupidity  have  been 
tlie  sums  paid  for  their  spoils,  that  thej  are 
rapidly  decreasintj,  and  will,  it  is  probable,  ere 
long  become  extinct.    It  lias  been  haid_,  how- 
over,  that  tho  aj)ijlicatii)n  of  silk  to  the  uono- 
fMitare  of  beta,  and  the  large  use  which  hae  i 
been  made  in  late  years  of  plain  felt,  of  iSS- 
ferent  quiJities,  by  causing  a  very  matcriiJ  fnll 
in  the  price  of  beaver,  has  prc^^nred  them  such 
a  respite — the  trappers  no  longer  oerio^  lo 
labor  so  assiduously  fur  tho  decrca.sinj»  compan- 
sation — that  tliey  are  again  becumiug  numerous 
in  places  where  tliey  were  a  few  years  since  al- 
moet  extioet.   "  The  beaver  ia  low  and  a(Mt 
in  iti  body,  about  S  ftet  in  length.  Ita  body 
is  thick  and  heavy.   Tho  head  i^  compres.«o<l ; 
the  line  of  its  profile  from  tlie  ocdinu  to  tiie 
muzzle  b  unbroken.    The  muzzle  is  obliquo 
and  blunt,  and  tho  ujjper  lip  cleft  as  in  the 
hare.    Tiio  eyes  arc  .small,  oblique,  and  wide 
apart  fnini  each  oLlier.   Tlio  ears  are  also 
amaU.   The  fur  is  remarkably  close  and  suft^ 
but  interspersed  with  longer  bristly  hair, 
which  gets  more  abundant  jh  the  animal 
grows  older.    Both  the  hin<i  and  fore  feet  »>eeia 
bhort  in  proportion  to  the  tixo  of  the  animal, 
when  it  walks  upon  tho  ground ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  animals  of  this  order,  the  habit 
of  whi^  h  i.s  t'enerally  to  leap,  to  stand  up,  or 
to  support  themsdves  on  tbeir  hind  loM 
these  are  mneh  lon^  than  the  fere  onee.  In 
the  use  of  its  feet  m  walking,  it  combine?  9 
dL!»tinct  habits.   On  the  fore  feet  it  is  digits 
orade,  or  walks  on  the  toe*  CUElly,  and  on  the 
hind  feet  it  is  plantigrade,  or  walks  on  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  sole.    This  again  gives  the 
fore  feet  more  apparent  stability  than  tlie  land 
ones,  in  walking;  but  it  gives  the  whole  animal 
a  wriggling  gait,  and  the  bearer  ia,  in  ooos^ 
quence,  rather  a  slow  animal  upon  land.  The 
tail  is  the  most  peculiar  part  oi  the  structurei 
It  it  very  large,  nearly  half  as  long  astheliody, 
measuring  from  10^  to  11^  inches,  oval  in 
shape,  and  flattened  on  the  upper  and  under 
t^idcs.   It  is,  als<(,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  at  the  baaei  aoi  ooverea  with  S\ir,  like 
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Hm  rat  of  the  miiiul,  Init  with  ftiort  of  horny 

■eales,  which  ore  produced  by  a  thick  dusky 
elch).  The  tail  U  not,  however,  used  aa  a  trow- 
el, spade,  hammer,  or  any  other  tool,  M  Is 
stated  in  tho  books ;  but  it  sometimes  answers 
as  a  prop,  when  tho  animal  stands  erect  and 
aaes  itA  fore  paws  in  working.   As  is  usually 
theoaso  wlum  animal  inatinots  are  to  be  lauded, 
the  iBtcIU9eiiee<rf  the  beever  haa  been  abanrdly 
exaggerated  by  fanciful  ^rritcr^i,  composing  in 
their  studies ;  &&  wLuu  thoy  d«j^ribe  some  of 
the  beavers  as  lying  on  their  backs,  and  receiv- 
ing loads  of  M'ood  and  olav  on  their  supino 
bclliea,  raid  then  suffering  themselves  to  be 
dragged  ulon^;  the  groand  by  tlitir  c  iJii  auiona, 
thus  discharging  the  fiuotiooa  of  carts,  or  sledg- 
ea.  The  worn  of  natnre  are'soffioieBtly  won* 
dt-rful  and  jjnutd  M  itliout  that  man.  in  attempt- 
ing ignoranily  to  magnify  them,  saould  render 
them  riaiealoiis  hy  his  eoooeita."  80^  in  like 
maoncr,  all  the  grand  works  of  tho  beaver 
being  carried  on  by  night,  little  is  actually 
known  of  their  manner  of  workiii);,  except 
from  the  exauiiuatiaa  of  what  they  e^iisct  All 
that  they  do  in  general  ooooert  ia  to  bnlld 
dams,  when  they  have  cliosen  the  site  of  their 
settlements  on  running  streams,  which  do  not 
afford  a  sufficient  deptii  of  water  to  be  secure 
agaiaat  freeaog  in  winter;  and  this  tliey  do  by 
eottingdowi)  trees,  invariably  up  stream  of  the 
place  telected  for  their  wear,  so  thfit,  tho  cttr- 
reot  may  bear  them  down*  toward  tho  ^ite. 
The  trees  which  they  thus  cut  down  with 
their  Veen  forc-tccth,  are  ottea  6  or  6  inches 
iu  di:iuK  t<  r.    Whc-ru  Uie  current  is  gentle,  tho 
dam  is  carried  imrizontally  across,  but  where 
the  water  runa  awiftiy,  it  is  built  with  an 
•ogle  or  oonTex  eorve  up  stream.    These  map 
terials  rest  on  the  bottom,  whore   they  are 
mixed  with  mud  and  stones  by  the  beavers, 
and  still  more  solidly  secured  by  tho  deposit  of 
soil  carried  down  by  Uie  stream,  and  by  tho 
occasional  rooting  of  tho  small  willow,  birch, 
and  poplar  trees,  which  they  prefer  for  their 
work,  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  Their  houses 
or  lodges,  seldom  made  to  ecmtain  mors  than 
4  old  and  6  or  8  jonng  beavers,  are  verv  rude- 
ly built,  blickv,  atones,  mud,  and  all  the  ma- 
terials used  iu  constructing  the  dam,  being 
piled  horizontally,  with  no  method  beyond  that 
of  leaving  a  cavity  in  tho  centre.   There  is  Jio 
driviiiji:  in  of  piles,  wattling  of  fences,  and  mnd 
plastering,  as  described;  and  when  leaves  or 
grass  are  interwoven,  it  is  done  oasoally,  not  to 
bind  the  mortar,  as  men  apply  hair  for  that 
purpose.    The  b^javer  convoys  tho  materials 
Detween  his  fore  paws  and  chin,  arranges  them 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  when  a  portion  is  placed 
as  ho  wishes  it,  he  turns  about  and  fetches  it  a 
flaji  with  his  tail,  similar  to  tliiit  which  he  f^ivc-s 
on  tlie  surface  of  tlie  water  preparatory  to 
diving.   In  the  breeding  season,  and  in  early 
gumiiu  r,  tlio  beavers  do  not  live  la  tlielr  hon.scA, 
nor  in  cwuimunities,  but  only  Lecoma  grtjga- 
rious  in  the  winter,  and  when  preparing  for  iL 
They  b^gin  to  boild,  ordinarily,  hi  the  latter 


part  of  Angost,  although  they  sometfmse  ftQ 

their  timber  earlier  in  tho  Hmniner;  bnt  tlieir 
houses  are  not  6ni:»Uud  uiid  |)la»tered,  whether 
owing  to  accident  or  design,  until  late  hi  tiie 
season;  when  tho  mud  and  water  freezing,  as 
tlio  material  is  laid  on,  add  much  to  the  se- 
curity ot"  tlie  beavers  against  the  wolverine,  or 
idutton,  who,  with  the  exception  of  man,  i» 
their  worst  enemy.  The  food  of  the  bearer 
consists  of  tho  bark  of  the  aspen,  willow,  b'rrh, 
poplar,  and  alder,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  stock 
for  the  winter,  during  the  summer  time,  on  tlie 
bank  opposite  to  its  lod^ ;  but  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  it  avoids  the  resinous  ever- 
greens, such  as  tlio  pine  and  hemlocks.  As  it 
always  performs  its  evocuatiODS  in  the  water, 
it  b  naturally,  not  Aistinctlrely,  or  by  reason, 
a  cleanly  anirnal;  and  hence  no  filth  i^  over 
aocnmukted  about  its  dweUingR.  The  beuvcr 
produces  from  3  to  5  young  at  a  litter,  and 
owing  to  its  breeding  away  from  its  villages, 
in  dispersed  and  solitary  places,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  its  fur  is  vuluelexsat  tlio  breeding 
season,  its  extinction  has  been  delayed  longer 
than  could  be  hoped.  Thebeaverisearilydtnnea* 
ticatod,  and  l>ecome3  very  tome.  When  in  con- 
finement, so  &oun  OS  the  building  season  arrival 
the  constructive  instinct  seizes  him;  jostea  the 
ardor  £ot  nidifioation  and  migration  seizes  nn- 
oonpled  and  caged  birds,  showing  that  nature, 
not  reason,  is  at  work,  and  that  now,  as  of  old, 
the  ostrich,"  and  not  the  oatrioh  only,  but  all 
fish,  and  fowl  in  its  kind,  '^knoweth  its 
time;' 

liEAVER,  a  piece  of  armor ;  tho  lower 
part  of  tho  front  pieoo  in  tho  complete  helmet 
4^  the  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  witJi 
the  STantttdle,  completed  llie  Tiior.  When  the 

latter  was  raised  and  tlio  beaver  lowered,  the 
whole  faeo  was  uticovered;  vice  zerta^  it  was 
completely  guarded.  The  eTsntaille  covored 
tlie  lace  from  the  brow«  downward  to  the  no?c. 
the  beaver  from  the  ohiu  upward  till  it  met  tho 
avantaillo.  Either  coidd  l>e  opened  independ- 
ently of  the  other.  When  it  was  desirable  to 
obtmn  a  freer  dreidation  of  idr,  or  to  est  or 
drink,  while  pre.servin<7  the  incognito,  the 
beaver  was  lowered;  as  6ir  Walter  Scott  accu- 
rately describes,  when  Ivanhoo,  in  his  romance 
of  that  name,  after  overthrowing  Sir  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert  in  the  tournament,  calls  for  a 
bowl  of  wine  and  miaffs  it  to  the  conlu-ion  of 
all  foreign  tyrants.  When  a  knight,  on  tho  cou- 
trary,  wished  to  reveal  himseU;  he  ratsed  Us 
avantoille,  and  so  disclosed  his  feature?. 

BEAVER,  a  county  oi"  runnsylvania,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  and  intersected  by  Beaver 
river  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
i  oud.  It  is  well  watered,  and  tho  soil  near  tho 
streams  is  remarkably  fertile.  Tho  surface  is 
tmdoUting,  and  iu  somo  places  covered  with 
extendve  forests.  Bitamiaons  eosl  and  lime- 
stone arc  abnndant.  In  18W)  this  county  yield- 
ed 17,Uia  tuus  of  hay,  498,772  lbs.  of  butter, 
844,112  bushels  of  wheat.,  226,253  of  Indian 
com,  8fli),481  of  oatS|  beside  considerable 
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qoantltie^  of  wool,  pork,  &c.  It  contained,  at 
Uic  vaino  (late,  25  flour  atul  griit  nuUc^  19  tftV 
mill-*.  M  pa]>cr  inlll-',  5  «-<M>}lea  ftolarieii,  4  mas- 
ufiittori'-i  of  ajTrituIturiil  iiuplerneiit-.  5  l-ro-ir- 
erk«a  lb  taao«ri(!a,  4  iron  Xuandenes.,  md 
•vrerd  otW  nilli  ttd  CMfeories  uf  various 
arti  li;^  Aroa,  000  aq.  m.;  pofi.  M^«60.  Capl- 
taL  I'H-nvt-r. 

^BE.WEli,  Pmup,  an  En^li^b  naiipator, 
born  Feb.  2^,  1760,  di^d  April  1813.  Wbea 
17  yt-ars  of  ape,  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  in 

wliich  he  p<;rve<l  during?  the  f.  ir  of  ■  Auivri- 
oao  revulutiou.  After  the  i>e3c<^  uitdiug  him- 
mM  ootofemployiii«!it,  and  imiMtieDt  of  reposa, 
C'TjOLivfd  various  V  * -.  -  tiled  at  last 
u]Mtn  lnuiKliiijr  a  coloi  y  i  i  A:V.lxi,  liio  object  of 
w  hu'Ii  ^lnjtild  be  not  to.iomerco,  but  toeoltirate 
tbe  land  bjr  free  labor,  to  civiiiJEe  tlie  negCDaa^ 
and  to  introditee  cmcHi^  tbem  die  Eorofwan  t«> 
li;rion,  arts  5  iiiaaners.  ITo  !i  id  r..  id  in  a 
Frcncli  autiior  a  do^ription  of  the  ido  of  liou- 
lama,  in  the  archipekgo  of  Binagoa,  on  tho  west- 
ern coa-t  of  Africa,  and  bo  judgod  this  bland 
the  ni'>iit  isijitablii  place  for  the  execation  of  bi3 
scheme.  Ji-  <  M.'imnirat<Kl  with  nameroas 
portoiH,  (tarticularly  with  uaral  officers,  and 
firand  a  general  sympathy  for  his  project;  an 
act  of  a^xioiation  was  therefor-j  I  thi  iI.  ilio 
tuibsi  riWr*  met,  and  a  plan  was  submilU.'d  lo 
Uii^  niiriistt-r  Pitt,  who  j^avo  to  it  biu  approba- 
tion. On  the  i;Jtli  of  Apr:!.  17  '2.  3  fcbip«, 
bf;irin?  275  wKtto  C'>If>iii-t»  UiiJtr  iLc  ^idunco 
of  BoavLT,  (»it  sail  frorn  the  L^lo  of  Wight,  Tho 
expedition  proved,  however,  »  lAilare.  Within 
4  iDontlja  more  than  a  thiM  of  the  ooloniata  had 
died  \ty  fever  ii;'  ii  the  African  coa.st,  and  iimro 
Uuiu  iiiilf  the  hurvivors  h:u>tened  to  abandon  the 
project  ai)d  return  to  their  country.  Those  who 
retxiaine*!,  and  escaped  t!n>  f  vcr,  mffered  in- 
cessant etiibarrx-v-kiiicnts  aud  *lim.uurai^tuent«. 
Heaver  hiiii'^lf,  heveral  timen  prostrated  by  tho 
sooarge  which  tbrei^ued  to  anniljilato  h'n  col- 
ony, atiD  maintained  bis  ooarafre,  stru^^j^led 
hopefully,  ihou^'h  with  failing  htreugth,  n/  iiii-t 
all  deprcirig  iiifluenceH,  and  had  no  Uioiiyht 
cither  of  (,'iving  ui»  the  etiterprisei,  OT  leaving  the 
fatal  i-laiid.  lie  iiopt.Ml  for  now  fiiJi)pIie?i  of  men 
and  money  from  Kn;?land,  trusted  to  tlio  ener- 
gy of  his  character  Ut  ael/iovo  tho  prosperity  of 
his  colony,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Atirican 
race.  lie  phinted  nnmeroos  frdt  treee  and 
V.  _N  f  iM,  iiio  of  wliich  were  flourishing'; 
Olid  iiujii'  iuua  coii.Htruetionii  necessary  to  ibo 
•afety  and  well-being  of  tho  colonii^ts  wcro 
nearly  <;ompleted.  Not  content  with  regulating 
and  watching  over  every  thing,  he  himself  gavo 
the  example  in  all  kinils  of  labor,  and  Belect<>d 
for  bis  own  hands  whatever  waa  most  difficult 
and  painfoL  As  he  saw  the  apirita  of  the  nolo* 
nists  btill  continiK-  t.i  dr.)  .;,,  ho  called  them  to- 
gether, pointed  out  itj  till.  1(1  the  difUculties  over 
which  tliey  had  triumphed,  t\u<\  t-ti  ..ve  Uj  revive 
their  courage  by  portraying  tho  hopes  which 
they  oonJd  rea»onabIy  cherish  for  tho  future. 
Yet  liis  ( tl'  rts  \\  V  r.  in  \  ain,  and  ho  saw  that  he 
muit  rciiuuuco  his  Guturpriaeu  lie  ^mtbarkfld^ 


Nov.  29,  1793,  with  his  sorriviag  ciiiiipniilfl^ 
from  the  i&le  of  Bo«ilains»  and  amvin^at  fTitiia 
Leone,  was  attadted  anew  by  Ciw  ftfver  and  d»- 

tained  2  mtnjiii-.  Wlcii  he  again  eti.l-;trke<i  for 
England,  he  liad  with  him  bat  on«i  of  all  ib« 
col<mist8  who  bad  sailed  for  Africa  under  fate 
dirwlicn.  IIo:  firri^t-*!  :it  KyiuouTli  ia  Mnr, 
17'>4;  un.ll  iu  Juiit%  a  luettuji;  c4  tic  sixus^ 
holders  of  Uie  association  was  held  in  London, 
and  in  qnte  of  the  loaaea  which  raaahad  ftvaa 
the  Ul  enoccM  of  the  expedition,  soefa  wm  tba 
i;  !;);iriii;'.n  which  iht  ili-iutcri-^tcd,  r^sjlate.  tmd 
nobl«t  otiducl  uf  iieaver  bad  ii^^pirfd.  tltat 
the  aasembly  onanimonsly  voted  hiiji  a  p<>li 
medal  in  te^^timony  of  Uieir  gratitade.  Tbo 
events  of  this  expedition  were  described  by 
Bearer  ia  a  poWicatioa  entitled  Afncan  Me- 
moraada,"  a  work  nudi  cuiiuai 

and  ori^MJ  information.  Ha  mhmjaemtOf 
v,\-ui  ;v_'ain  into  tlie  >.-rvi,-.':",  di>t'r.^'-'iL-L-:J 
himself  in  the  descent  of  Geo.  AU^rurotubw 
npmi  £|;ypt  in  1801,  a^  in  the  capture  of  the 
Me  of  France  in  1810.  In  1*^13  he  tri:!^  1  5a 
the  Indian  ocean,  in  conimaud  of  the  i>j^;<s 
Misus,  and  died  at  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
too  aevera  expoaore  and  Jabor  in  ezpkinng  tlia 
ecHMt  of  Qoiioa.  BeaTer  was  not  oidy  moat 

(.!T](;K  :,*  in  action,  but  was  al^n  .1  i:Vul\  uf  ta->te, 
and  p^>!»!-e--<>d  a  large  fund  of  knowledge. 
It  was  said  that  bo  read  throng  tba  entiro 
''Encyclopicdia  Britan&ka"  daring  aw  of  bia 
long  crui><"^. 

ItEA VEIl  ISIANDS,  a  group  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan, near  ita  northern  extiienuty,  and  having 
<nia  ialand  of  oonuderabie  extent  (40  sq.  m.>, 
called  Big  Beaver.  After  thoir  oxpul  i  .n  from 
Nrtuvoo,  a  dissenting  I  r anch  <.f  th.-  M<.riii.*na 
tabli-hed  theinsehx  - I'lt  TL'  iin.].  r  J<>-t  [.h  Strangl 

BEAVEIl  LAKE,  the  larire>t  lakoiu  Indiana^ 
It  baa  an  ^a"^.^a  of  25  Mjuure  tiak-.-,  and  is  sitnated 
in  JasfMjr  count v,  south  of  tho  Kankakee  rivor. 

B£L<VV£U  ME^VBOW,  a  village  in  Carbon 
coonty,  Pennsylvania,  and  abont  100  mika 
li.Ttij-wi-t  (.f  PIiii;..l.-li.Lia.  It  f'i  c<>:i!ie«-ted 
Avith  lli..'  I.<  li  i^h  river  by  ti  ruilroad,  over  which 
macli  (<  'al  is  -ent  from  Beaver  Meadow. 

UKAZLEY,  SAurEL,  English  an-hit^ct  and  an- 
thor,  born  in  Westminster,  in  1786,  die<l  at  Ton- 
bridge  castle,  Kent,  Oct.  13, 1B51.  lie  erected  a 
great  many  theatres  in  EngUmd,  vis. :  8  in  Loa> 
don,  S  In  Dnblin,  and  8  in  Uie  vroTinoeii  beaida 
r.  iiiu.!.  several,  adding  tlie  colonnade  to 
1  »rijry  Lane,  and  tho  Strand  fiH>ade  to  tho  Adel- 
plii.  aad  supplying  drawings  for  2  in  India,  9  in 
Belgium,  and  1  in  Brazil.  The  merit  of  all  his 
theatrical  constructions  is  that  people  can  see 
and  hear  in  tlioin.  Mr,  ImuzIl-v  jlUo  erec;ed 
many  railway  stations,  inclading  tho  handsome 
tarminns  of  Uw  aonth-eartem  nfflway  over  hoo' 
don  bridge.  IIo  wrote  over  a  hundred  dramas, 
mniiy  nf  them  SDCcesaful  iu  their  day.  Tlie  En^ 
li-!i  libretto  of  tha  •*8onnambula"  and  of  soma 
of  tho  other  operas  wcro  from  his  pen.  Ue  also 
wrote  two  novels,  "The  Koue"  and  "The  Ox- 
onians;" UiL-  lir^t  of  thaaabaabeanamiQMMHlf- 
attribated  to  Bolwer. 
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BBBATH-SL>HAOAB 

BEBATH-EL-HAOAR,  or  Bibk««l>Hai»- 

JAH,  a  ruinetl  town  of  Epypt,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Nile.  It  embraces  more  extensive  remaius  of 
antiqaity  tim  iny  otber  town  in  tiM  pact  of 
t. 

BIAN",  ArorsTK,  an  instmctor  of  the  deaf 
nml  (liiuib.  born  at  (Tiiadfloupo,  W.  I.,  about 
1783,  died  about  1826.  Uia  iiatber  was  an 
eminent  Freodi  tnerohaot  residing  on  that 
island.  At  the  age  of  14  or  15,  he  was  sent  to 
Parij  for  h'xa  edacation,  and  placed  mider  the 
ibM  Bicard.  He  was  sent  first  to  a  |Hivate 
boarding  school,  and  afterward  to  the  imperial 
lycenra,  where  he  graduated.  Boarding  in  the 
t&mWj  of  the  abb6  8icard,  he  became  iutcrc  sted 
in  tb«  edaoation  of  thedoaf  and  dumb,  and  after 
n  timo  ^elannined  to  devote  hlmeelf  to  Uieir 
instmction.  He  aooor^nply  prepared  himwlf 
ibr  tbe  work  by  taking  lessons  of  the  abb^  and 
of  IL  Laurent  Clero,  and  when  M.  Clerc  caowto 
thia  oountrj  with  Dr.  Gallaadet,  Bebian  8no> 
oeeded  him  as  teacher.  Subsequently,  he  was 
apptMtiti  il  rt'iis<ir  of  stuilic-.  Tliis  office  he  filled 
with  great  ability  from  1817  to  1826,  when  he 
TCiigned  it  and  deroted  blmadf  to  literatnra. 
In  1H19  he  had  re<-oivcfl  the  prize  offered  by 
the  royal  academy  of  Kcieuces  for  the  best  eulo- 
gy CO  the  abb<>  de  I'Ep^e.  Snbeeqoently  he 
wrote  aereral  other  biographies,  among  the 
net  one  of  tbe  abb£  8icard.  In  1827  he  pnb- 
Uslied  a  "Manual  for  the  Practical  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutea."  After  his  resignation,  he 
TMted  the  Institotions  for  deaf  motea  in  other 

0O'iritrif'<5. 

UKJil  TOFF,  Wassiijt  0>wiPowiTcn,  prince, 
a  Ka.««ian  general,  born  in  1792,  the  eldest  of  4 
hrotbera,  who  have  been  more  or  lees  oonneoted 
wHh  Ae  Oanoorian  war.  Their  fttber  held  tbe 

office  of  treasurer  under  the  administration  of 
Prince  Juion,  in  Georgia;  the  grandiaUier  was 
governor  of  Tiflis,  and  accompanied  Nadir  Shah 
in  his  expedition  to  India.  For  some  centuries 
past  we  find  the  family,  which  originally  came 
Arom  Armenia,  occupying  a  high  jwwition  among 
the  princely  houses  of  Oeoigia.  Waaailji,  after 
Iwring  completed  hie  oteemoo  at  ^  nfflitwry 
academy  of  St.  Petersliiilft  joine<l  in  1809  tho 
army  in  the  (Jancasos,  and  in  1812  accompanied 
the  Caucasian  governor-general,  Panluoci,  to 
Livonia,  where  he  took  a  part  in  the  operations 
against  the  French.  In  1817  he  acted  as  adju- 
tant of  tho  Russian  i>]enipotentiary,  Gen.  Jer- 
moloSl  on  hia  miauon  to  Persia,  on  which  occa- 
■ioa  bis  Ikndllaritjr  with  tho  Persian  language 
and  customs  proved  invaluable.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  territory  Akoosha,  in  the  province 
of  Daghestan,  and  of  neighboring  places,  was 
doe^  in  a  great  measore,  to  his  exertions ;  and 
after  having  been  raised,  in  1821,  to  the  rank 
"f  commandant  of  a  Mingrelian  regiment,,  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Ime- 
ritia,  In  ThuHeraearfa,  whldi  offlee  he  IkbU  iWm 
1896  tOinr.  In  1828  he  distinguished  him- 
eelf  flie  active  nart  which  he  took  in  the 
storming  of  Akhaldkb,  in  Georgia ;  and  on  be- 
ing appointed  commandant  of  thia  liortraaii  ho 
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exblbtted  great  braverf  In  holding  oat,  In 

March,  1829,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  for 
10  days,  again.Ht  tho  superior  forces  of  the  Turk- 
iih  army  under  Aolimet  Pasha.  Subsequentij, 
he  presided  over  the  newly  organized  Trans- 
caucasian  Russian  government  of  Armenia,  and 
concluded,  in  1835,  a  boundary  treiitv  with 
Persia.  From  1888  to  1840  he  officiated  at 
Tiflis  as  member  of  tbe  Transeancarian  idroinia* 
tration,  and  after  acting  for  some  time  a.<«  com- 
mandant of  tho  fortress  of  Zamosz,  in  Poland, 
he  returned  in  1844  to  the  Oiaeastis,  and 
achieved,  in  Oct.  1846,  a  victory  over  Shamyl. 
In  Nov.  1847,  he  became  president  of  the  civil 
government  and  of  tho  administrative  council 
of  Transcaucasia.  In  1868,  on  tbe  outbreak  x>f 
tho  war  with  Tmricey,  be  was  oaUed  upon,  by 
the  old  Gen.  Woronzoff,  to  take  part  in  it.  •  On 
Dec.  1  of  the  same  year,  he  prevented  the 
Tnrln  from  invading  Armenia  by  defeating  the 
ftmes  under  Abdi  Pasha;  and  on  Aug. ft,  1864| 
be  achieved  a  much  more  important  victory 
over  Zarif  Pasha,  at  Koruk-dere,  nIthoii;:li  tho 
Turlciah  army  was  over  40,000  strung,  and  his 
own  <n!fy  aboot  90,000.  However,  be  ineomd 
ceasure  for  not  following  up  this  victory  by 
marching  on  Kara,  and  in  1855  he  was  relieved 
from  his  comnmna  by  Mouraviefi^  and  returned 
to  Tiflis,  to  reeome  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
administration.  Subsequently,  ne  baffled  Omar 
Pa.slia's  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Mingrelia, 
and  for  a  short  time  he  again  replaced  Mou* 
ravieff  in  the  command  of  the  Omcarian  army, 
nntil  the  arrival  of  tho  commander  in-chief, 
Prince  Bariatinski.  Ho  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1848,  and  of  gen* 

end  of  infiuitnr  ^  1W7> 
BEOOAVTOO,  the  syMs  Ikortemit,  or  fig. 

pecker,  a  ginging  bird  which  feeds  upon  insects, 
figs,  currant.^,  and  other  fruits,  and  belongs  to 
the  order  of  syhiadm  (warblers),  and  is  round 
in  some  Engli'^li  and  even  S<'utoh  counties,  but 
chiefly  in  southern  Europe,  It  Jia>s  a  voice  like 
a  nightingale,  lurlcs  shyly  in  the  thickest  foliage, 
flies  with  singular  grace,  was  eaten  with  much 
deHght  by  tho  ancient  Romans,  and  stil)  Is  one 
of  the  most  delectable  morccaux  on  Italian, 
Grecian,  and  French  tables,  especially  in  Venice. 
Their  usual  market  price  is  about  $1  apiec  e,  but 
they  frequently  sell  as  high  as  |3  and  $5.  An 
annual  feast  made  on  beccaficos  is  called  Becca- 
ficata.  Tho  term  beccafico  is  api»lied  on  conti- 
nental Europe,  rather  indiaoriminately,  to  differ- 
ent Unds  of  ^lyan  wari>1ere,  when  ney  are  flit 
and  in  condition  for  the  table. 

BECCAFUMI,  DoMBNico,  an  Italian  artist, 
horn  at  Sienna,  in  1484^  died  at  Genoa,  March  1 8, 
1549,  whose  real  name  was  Hecherino,  adopted 
tho  name  of  his  benefiactor,  Beccafurai,  who, 
struck  with  tho  talent  which  he  displayed  while 
porsulng  the  humble  calling  of  a  shepherd  in 
drawing  the  flgnree  of  tho  sheep  upon  we  sand, 
placed  him  in  the  studio  of  a  Venetian.  Ho 
studied  at  Pome  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  and  on  his  return  to  8ienua,  exo- 
ontod  a  nnmber  of  bronae  statnae  and  baii>n- 
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Hefis  and  the  moMio  of  the  p«Tein«ot  of  the 

osihedral. 

BECCARIA,  Ckpark  Bo.nesana,  marqaifl  of, 
an  Italian  econoiiii-<t,  born  at  Milan,  March  15, 
1788,  died  KoT.  28,  1794*  lik  ednoAtioa  oom- 
meneed  in  the  Jemit  college  Fkmu,  which  he 
Ii  fL  at  tlic  ftfTo  of  17.  ITe  at  once  devoted  liiiii- 
aelf  to  the  study  of  (Joudillnc,  Jlelvetiua,  and 
tlw  TVench  encydopedist^,  but  ^ n  f  >iind  hie 
mastiT  in  Montesquieu,  ^vh()^^'  /,' '  r.  v  /'rrv  T-tr? 
are  mud  to  have  revealed  to  lam  iiis  viK-aiiuu. 
His  first  work,  "Of  thy  Abusea  of  the  Coinage 
in  the  State  of  Miloo,  aod  their  Bemediee,"  was 
oaUed  forth  in  1769  hy  a  eommereiBl  orinR. 
Soon  afterward,  heformt-d  a  literary  cluV>,  from 
which  issued  ia  1764  and  1765  the  C'af&,  a 
periodteal  on  the  plan  the  "  Spectator." 
Among  thp  papers  contribntc<l  by  Tkocuria, 
was  one  upon  sl^le,  wherc'lu  he  attumpbi  to 
prove  that  all  men  may,  with  equal  culture,  be- 
oome  eqaoUf  sacoflMftil  in  literature.  The  first 
portioB  of  ft  more  ehbomte  work  in  support  of 
these  \'iew!)  was  published  in  177'\  but  never 
oomplete<L  The  essay  upon  mines  and  puuish- 
nenta,  printed  in  1764,  made  Beocaria's  reputa- 
tion. "N<"vor  did  so  8niall  a  book,"  says  tlio 
Biographie  UniKriidU,  "produce  so  great  ua 
effccL"  It  Avont  throunU  numerous  editions, 
tad  was  traattlated  into  almost  all  the  laoffnafee 
of  Europe,  indlidliig  modem  Gredr.  Inderot 
wrote  iiote!»,  and  Voltaire  a  commcntAry  ui>on 
it.  Baron  Grimm  called  its  author  "ouo  of  tho 
best  heads  in  Kurope,"  and  spoke  of  his,  as 
"one  of  tho  few  lM>oks  that  inake  men  tbink." 
The  academy  of  Bern  struck  a  inedd  in  lionor 
of  the  marquifl,  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia 
offered  him  an  hooorable  station  at  her  ooart. 
The  essay  upon  crimes  and  punishmenta  merits 
notice  as  the  lir^st  work  tif  its  kind  in  ino<lern 
times.  It  b  more  viUiuiUe  sxn  a«ritici!»tii  ui>oa 
existing  systems  of  penal  law,  and  a  statement 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  their 
reformation,  than  as  an  attempt  to  conAtruot  a 
system.  Important  problems  in  the  ethics  of 
crime  are,  however,  touched  upon,  principles 
of  OTideaoe  are  laid  down,  and  theepheresof 
judges  and  legislators  reH{)octively  are  <li  --T^i- 
inated.  Among  the  most  remarkable  clmpters 
In  the  book  is  that  upon  torture,  wherein  tbo 
practice,  then  in  vogue,  ia  aeverely  ridiculed. 
"  The  problem  may  be  better  resolved,"  ho  says, 
*'bya  mathematician  tliati  by  ajiulge,  and  may 
bo  thus  stated :  The  force  of  the  uiuadeD,  and 
Ibe  MnsibSity  of  the  nerves  of  an  ionooent 
person  bcin^j  piven,  it  is  required  to  find  the  de- 
cree of  puin  uec^;S4>ary  to  mako  him  confess 
himself  guilty  of  a  given  crime."  In  another 
•di^rteri  Beooaria  declares  himself  opposed  to 
•capital  paniahment,  and  argues  the  point 
length.  He  sums  up  his  book  with  the  follow- 
ing general  theorem :  "  That  a  punishment  may 
not  he  an  act  of  TMenoe  of  one  or  of  many 
agnin'.t  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should 
be  public,  immediate,  and  necesuuiry ;  the  IcAiit 
possible  in  tho  case  given  ;  proportioned  to  the 
«Brin0  and  detenuiocd  by  the  iawi»"  The  opi»> 


ions  broached  in  this  book  became  the  property 

of  Enrope,  and  produced  a  marked  impression 
ui>ort  its  criminal  juriiipmdenoe,  reforms  greater 
or  lees  in  scope  being  soon  afterward  made  in 
the  peoal  codes  of  Biw^  Aoatria,  Tosoanj,  and 
Demnarie.  In  1768,  thetBarqnia  waaapfnuital 
to  ft  i)rofe^*sor>iliip  of  public  law  and  econoinica 
at  Milan,  ep<H^iaily  created  and  endowed  for  that 
parpoee  by  Count  Firmiani,  then  governor  cf 
that  part  of  the  Auxfriau  dominions.  His  lec- 
tures, wbidi  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time, 
were  pubii.shed  aftor  his  death  ia  a  compilation 
of  Italian  writings  on  political  economy.  Qo  ia 
an  adTooate  of  the  lammf^  qrstem,  and  aomt 
Ptrlkinp  coincidences  have  l>een  remarked  bo- 
bwcisn  tliesc  lectures,  both  in  stylo  and  docttioei, 
and  Adam  Smith'k  ^  Wealth  of  Nations."  In 
1771,  lieccaria  wa.<!  appointed  a  member  of  the 
supremo  economic  council,  whence  ho  was 
transferred  to  the  magistrm\v  of  state,  aixd  mh- 
aequentfar  totbe  board  for  reform  of  the  judkaai 
eodew  Bneh  of  hb  ctate  papers  as  are  presnr* 
ed,  are  characterized  by  tho  clearne>s  and  pre- 
cision which  mark  all  their  author's  wriuug^ 
In  one  of  them  it  is  for  the  first  time  proposed 
f«i  use  tho  decimal  .system  in  tlio  apidicatioa  of 
that  basii  fur  exact  measurement  which  is  de- 
rivable from  the  cele-tial  bodies.  Beocaria, 
though  so  hold  as  a  writer,  waa  exoeodio^ 
timid  as  ft  man.  He  wrote  to  hit  ftletids  tbly 
"althouf:h  ho  was  tho  apostle  of  lil  >  r:,y,  he 
preferred  not  to  be  itji  martyr."  llt>  was  twice 
married  and  die<l  of  apoplmcj.  Hia  grave  re- 
mains, it  is  siaid,  witliont  a  name  or  an  cpitapli. 

BECCAKIA,  GrovAXSi  Battist.v,  an  liali;m 
matliematician  and  chemist,  born  at  Moudovi, 
Oct.  8, 1716,  died  at  Turin,  M^y  27.  1761.  Ha 
twight  RQooessively  in  the  uniTerrittea  of  Bodmv 
Pu!  iTnn,  and  Turin.  The  experiments  <rf 
Frankim  had  at  this  time  called  the  attentun 
of  the  learned  to  the  phenomena  of  clectriei^ 
and  in  1753,  Beccaria  published  a  trcsUsc  on 
natural  and  artificial  electricity,  which  wait 
hi;,'hly  jtraised  by  Priestley,  liis  subsequent 
and  most  important  work^  DdC  eUttrieiMott 
artifiiiale.  waa  translated  into  Englidi  hy 
Franklin  hira?clf.  In  1759  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Sardini&a  govcriinient  to  mea.<«nre  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  in  Piedmont,  and  ]iub)ish- 
ed  the  reenlt  of  his  labors  in  his  Gradm  T<iuri- 
nandt.  He  also  wrote  many  small  treatises  on 
electricity. 

BECCLES,  a  nuu-ket  town  of  England, 
ftmided  In  1868.  It  ia  riehlj  oniamenledwitli 

sculpture,  and  contains  several  public  bnildings. 
Hie  inhabitantii  maiutoin  a  good  carry  ing  trade 
in  coals  and  com,  and  are  eKteonvefy  fmgafod 
in  tlie  making  of  malt. 

BECERKA,  Gaspar,  a  Spanish  sculptor  and 
fresco-painter,  born  at  liaira,  in  Andalusia,  in 
1620,  died  1670,  studied  under  Mioh«l  AaitAo 
at  Borne,  and  execnted,  on  hia  return  to  H auid, 
Bcveral  works  in  fresoo  for  tho  palace,  and 
adorned  many  churches,  iiis  master-work  ia  a 
statue  of  tho  Ylrgin,  made  b/  ontor  of 
belUde  Valoia. 
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SEOHER,  Altrto  Jvuve^  on«  of  the  prin« 

cipal  U'jviors  in  tlio  Vietina  revolution  if  Oc  - 
tober, IMS,  bora  at  Manchester,  ia  £nglnii<l, 
ia  IttNk,  and  shot  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
government,  Nov.  23,  184"^.  nt  Viijnra,  His 
father,  a  wtulLhy  English  tnercluuit,  took  Una 
in  early  life  to  Germany,  where  he  stodied  law 
t  UMdtlbMg,  GdUingiui,  And  Bflriiii.  Ftom 
mlitied  mum,  h»  beanie  olmoiloaB  to  tbe 
Pro-s-Man  povernment,  and  w  a- !'  i  -oine  timesab- 
jected  tu  iuipridonmeut.  Uo  recovering  bis  lib- 
•rlT,  lie  7>raotised  law  for  pome  time  at  Elber* 
fcM,  and  cd!!.:  i!  n  TM«^rcanrn«^  vaper  in  Oiloj^o, 
but  Lii  love  ul  art  drew  him  to  Du^Idorf, 
where  he  remained  until  he  received  an  ap- 
p^iitiiMiiii  !•  ptofiftflsor  of  mnsio  at  the  Hague. 
ffiSMrrieee  in  fbct  capacity  obtained  for  him  a 
call  to  liis  native  country,  and  in  1840  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  professor  of  a  muucal 
•eadenj  in  London.  In  1845,  a  lawsuit  made 
it  necessary  f  r  liitn  to  vteit  Vienna.  In  the 
artialic  and  literary  circles  tliere,  fiecher  was 
in  his  element,  lie  wrote  musical  and  artistic 
crittciamsfiir  tbepepen^  Wlieotiierav<^iitioa 
at  IMS  broke  <w^  be  beeatne  s  member  of  the 
democratic  central  ooniuiitt  n  ,  .ui  !  in  '>[>era- 
tiuu  with  tht$  leaders  of  th>  oiu-r  democratio 
oommittecfl,  he  edited  the  '  K  i  :  i -al,'^  a  paper 
wliich  existed  from  Juno  16,  1848,  until  the 
styrmiug  of  Vieniia.  After  Windischpratz  pot 
possession  of  the  city,  Bechcr  wa?«  arrcstetl, 
aentenoed  to  death  on  Nov.  22,  duedj  Dpoa 
tlie  evideooe  of  hb  participatioii  in  the  |wblle^ 
ticn  of  the  "Radical,"  jind  shot  on  tlie  morning 
of  Nov.  i'^.  in  the  fsiadt^-ahen,  befuro  the  Neu- 
tbor  in  ^    :  11 1. 

BECHEK,  JoBAMK  JoAcmx,  a  German  chem- 
ist, bom  at  Spire,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1685, 
died  at  London  in  10^2.  Although  he  had  to 
itn^Bgle  with  many  adverse  oircumstaooea,  he 
aoqnired  an  «xtmuiw9  Icoowledge  of  medicine, 
pliy?ic<N  and  chcmi-itry,  hccamo  profe^ssor  nt 
Mtuiiz,  and,  iu  lUOO,  ituporiid  (x^uncillor  at  Vi- 
enna, and  lirst  physidan  to  the  elector  of  Ha- 
wia.  fiia  attention  being  also  directed  to 
polltioo-eooooinioal  rabjact^s  and  particularly 
to  tlio  means  of  iticreiusinir  the  revenues  of  ti  n* 
state,  he  oontribated,  while  at  Vienna,  greatly 
to  the  eetabOdmient  of  ae^eral  mannlMtoriea,  a 
chamber  of  wmmcrce,  and  an  Indian  company. 
But  Lhu  jealousy  of  some  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  This 
jaalonqr  he  alao  apetianoed  at  Menti,  Kaniob, 
and  in  WfuAmg,  and  he  beto<^  himsdf  to 
UtuHrlein;  but  new  iiii-f-i'-Ttiii.  -  forced  him  to 
E^^elv  refuge  in  Louduni  where  he  died.  He 
wits  a  man  of  original,  Nt  faregalar,  genina. 

BECHER,  SrEr.FRiEn,  an  Anstrian  political 
economist,  bom  Feb.  28, 180G,  ut  Plan,  in  Bohe- 
mia, lie  stndied  law,  entered  the  public  service, 
and  In  1886  beoame  Mofoamitf hHtofyandnog- 
raphy  at  Vieona.  ttii  **]fiinial  <br  the  StaSf 
of  Ili5tf)r)%"        h  appeared  in  1833.  and  his 

General  Geography,"  for  the  use  of  schoolSi 
wMoh  ai^ieared  in  1842,  and  kindred  pnUion- 
tioii^  oontiiboted  to  Inonaaa  hb  npolaliBii, 


whioh  was  still  more  stren^ened  by  the  pob- 

lication  of  a  coinprehensivo  history  of  the 
A  ustriaa  mint  and  currency.  On  the  formation 
of  a  new  oaUnet  in  May,  1848,  he  became 
I  hief  eecretary  of  DoblhotT,  the  minister  of 
c<)mmerce.  lu  Stptember  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  member  of  the  states  coun<^ 
and  wnen  Doblboff  withdrew  from  offiee^  in 
October,  he  offimated  as  minister  nntO  Deo. 
1848. 

BECnSTEIN,  JoiiAKx  MATrniAS,  a  German 
ornithologist  and  forester,  bom  at  Waltershaa* 
sen,  in  the  duchy  of  8axe-Got!ia,  in  1757,  died 
in  1P2'2.  lie  studied  tbeolopy  at  the  university 
of  Jena,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  cbasfl^  and  to  the  itadjr  of  animala  and 
plants.    Hwrfng  Tfrited  the  most  oeWbrated 

ntintinp-grounds  of  Germ.iny  t  i :  \  i  tlie 

methods  practised  in  Uiem,  he  oi>ened  at  K em- 
note  a  school  of  forestry,  and  published  a  jouT« 
nal,  entitled  tlio  "  Dinti'i,*'  devoted  to  hunting 
intelligence  and  kmdrcd  matters.  In  ISOO,  tlie 
duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  appointed  him  director 
of  hia  aoademj  of  foreitry,  and  placed  at  his 
diapoeal  hia  ftuosto,  a  menagerie,  and  a  pheaa- 
antry.  Bechstcin  kft  many  works  upon  the 
subiects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  among 
which  b  a  **Katttral  History  of  Germany," 
especially  ▼aloaUo  in  the  dapactmcnt  of  onii- 
tholopy. 

BECnUAXA  (in  the  singular  Mochxtana, 
from  ehvana.  free,  with  a  personal  [mt^x),  a 
widely  extended  people  in  aonthera  AlHea,  ooeo- 
pying  the  southern  and  i^ntb-eastem  portion  of 
the  interior,  divided  into  nomerous  tribes  which 
eloNljr  reacmMe  oadi  other  hi  phyi<i  cal  features, 
in  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions,  and 
which  in  these  respects  are  distinguished, 
thongli  Ti  ;  ^tnmgly,  from  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors, the  CaiTres.  Hieir  complexion  is  for  the 
most  part  a  cofffee-eolored  brown,  that  of  the 
Borolong  tribe  being  the  lightest  They  are  of 
medium  size,  RrmmetricaUy  built,  and  liave  the 
flriqMd  woolly  hair  whidt  ao  generally  marks  the 
negro.  They  are  of  a  gentle  and  unwarlike 
character,  and  their  nmnerous  fends  rarely  have 
I  M  11  ij  V  iiisue.  Their  weapons  are  only  a  li;:ht 
si>ear  and  a  short  shield,  and  Uiey  are  often  sub- 
jected, without  offering  much  reaiatanoe,  b^ 
their  warlike  neighbors,  the  Koranas  and  Cal- 
freii.  Yet  they  are  intelligent,  manLt'e^t  a  luve 
of  independence,  and  surpass  the  Cafi^es  in 
diligence  and  skill  in  mannal  labor.  Slarerf 
hazdly  exists  among  them.  Tbef  are  ridi  fn 
iheep  and  goats,  but  posseas  few  r  fi  "-ned  cattle, 
which,  however,  eq>ectally  cows,  they  prize  very 
highly.  Where  the  loll  permits  it  is  diligently 
cultivated,  and  «3mo  of  the  tribes  have  con- 
eidcrable  industry'.  They  have  ^me  notiou  of 
deity,  but  temples,  idols,  priests,  and  consecra- 
ted oiyeota  are  ainioai  whoQy  wanting^  yioagh 
monlceya,  anakoi,  and  erooo^es  are  iomeHmea 
worshijtped.  They  afBrm  that  they  ri^^Mdly 
sprang  from  a  cave,  which  is  still  poiut^-d  out 
in  the  Bakuni  oooniiy,  and  where  the  foot* 
mariuof  tiMfirRtnannaybeitiUaeeoin  the 
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of  ft  class  of  wizards,  termed  raia-makcrs,  one 
of  whom  at  least  is  foand  in  every  tribe,  ihey 
share  irtth  the  other  peoples  of  sonUiem  Africa. 
Poljrgamj  exists  to  an  onliraited  extent,  and 
drcamdmon  is  a  general  nsa^.  Christian  mis* 
sionaries  liave  obtained  ac^c-sa  to  >i m  r  J  nftho 
most  western  tribes,  and  by  their  iutlucacc  the 
women,  who  Ibnnerlj  pCTftrmed  aD  the  agricol- 
tnrnl  work,  haro  been  relieTcdfroni  the  heavier 
ta^ks,  oaly  the  labor  of  licK^ing.  driving  away 
birds,  reaping^  and  winnowin)?  now  Duling  to 
them.  The  goremment  of  the  Bechnana  u  both 
monarchical  and  patriarchal,  and  of  a  mild 
charartor.  Every  tribe  has  its  chief  or  kinp, 
who  resides  in  the  larsest  town,  and  is  held 
■u;red  by  reann  of  Ida  Eeraditary  right  to  that 
office.  Under  these  chiefs  are  tho  heads 
of  iiarticular  districts  and  Tillages,  and  again 
nnder  these  are  the  ee&i,  or  wealthy  men, 
who  tima  the  aristocraoj  of  the  nation. 
The  power  of  the  prinoes  Is  very  great, 
but  is  limited  by  tho  general  ossetnbly,  calle<i 
tlio  piclut^  of  the  sabordinate  chiefk  The 
Bech  uana  foraoerty  wttaudied  aoDth  as  nr  oa 
the  Orange  river,  bnt  -wero  there  rn'^t  nntl 
driven  back  by  tlio  Hutteutut  races.  Ai  u 
recent  period  the  Caff  res  made  an  inoonuon 
from  the  east  deep  into  the  Btfhmane  territory, 
devastated  the  ooontiy,  destroyed  ottiea,  many 
of  which  had  a  population  of  20,000,  and  effect- 
ed for  the  time  a  complete  political  and  social 
transformation.  Some  of  the  tri  bes  w  ere  toti^l> 
ly  annihilated.  More  recently  the  lioers,  or 
Dutch  Bottlers,  have  founded  establishments, 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Orange  River 
repabliou  witbia  the  boundariee  of  tbe  Beehii^ 
anas.  Among  the  most  important  and  best 
kt'Mwr.  of  the  Bcchuoua  tribes  are  the  Basnto, 
which  ia  Hie  mosi  easterly  of  them,  occupying  a 
table-land  to  tho  west  of  tho  Drakenbei^  moun- 
tains, partially  civilized  and  Christianized,  and 
whose  capital,  Thaba-Bos.'iiu,  has  a  i)opulation 
of  18,000 ;  the  Hatlapi,  among  whom  nii.'wion- 
ariea  have  had  the  grmtMt  sucoeas,  dweOiog  in 
•  poidied  region,  almeet  desCitnte  both  of  wood 
and  water,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari  de- 
'tert,  with  Hamosa  for  their  capital,  their  for- 
mer prindpol  city,  LithacOj  being  now  depopu- 
lated ;  tbe  Barolong,  dwellmg  to  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  formerly  powerful,  but  now 
scattered  and  almost  extirpated  by  tiie  Calfres; 
the  Baogwaketae,  dwelling  still  fortber  to  tbe 
north,  te  »  bettttiftd,  frnltftd,  and  wen-eiilti' 
vated  valley,  who  were  formerly  wealthy,  ^mt 
have  snffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Caffrca ;  the  Bahuratse,  dwelling  westward 
from  the  preceding,  in  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
tricts of  southern  Amca,  who  had  considerable 
industry  in  agriculturo  and  raising  cattle,  ti  l 
they  were  driven  by  the  Oafirea  from  their 
country,  whioh,  in  1887,  waa  takm  poaMwioa 
of  by  tho  Bocra ;  the  Batoana,  dwellmg  on  tbe 
northem  coast  of  Lake  Ngaini,  tho  remnant  of 
the  former  powerful  tribe  of  Bamangwato ;  tbe 
Sakwaini,  who  oooi^  th»  &m  h%  NgloM 


■kng  tiie  rivers  Kotnani  and  Ifariqna,  and  who 

hnvp  suffered  from  tlie  Boers ;  and  the  Balaka. 
who  are  not  of  Bechuana  stocic,  but,  liko  the 
busbmen  of  the  Hottentot  race,  live  scattered 
among  variaqB  trlbei^  aad  an  nmanlb-  de- 
spised. Under  1^  name  of  Buealahaai,  the 
Balaka  dwell  in  great  i.-iihIh  in  tlie  Kalahari 
forest.  The  Hayeye,  wiio  dwell  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Ngami,  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Beohtiann.  The  latest  and  fullest  in- 
form-ition  oonoeraing  tho  tril>es  of  southern 
Afri^  is  contained  in  the  **  Ttafih  ad  fi» 
aearcbes**  of  livinotono. 
BECK,  Datio,  abo  Bnr,  a  Butch  portraH 

li:ii[::>jr,  or.i'  nf  the  ablest  ffhul firs  nf  V.indyke, 
born  at  Arnheim  in  1021,  died  at  tbe  iiagoe  ia 
1666.  He  painted  with  so  mncb  rapidity,  tlHft 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  employed  him,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Faitli,  Book,  I  b«Ueve  you  could 
paint  riding  poet.**  Queen  Christina  of  6we> 
den  employed  him  ianaiiitiqg  the  portraits  of 
the  Enropaan  •orerngBa  Ibt  her  gallery,  birt 
chictly  her  own  portraits,  which  were  then  cir- 
cnlated  all  over  ^irope.  He  travelled  extensive- 
ly, and  while  onee  in  Ckrmany  he  was  taken 
so  iU  that  his  servants  thf  u^rht  ho  was  dead, 
and  prepared  him  for  the  grave,  wliile  thtij 
cheered  themselves  up  in  this  melancholy  labor 
by  reooctii^  to  tbe  bottle.  One  of  the  pertj 
poured,  In  a  frolic,  a  few  drope  of  wine  into  tte 
mouth  of  what  he  c«n.Hidert  d  to  be  the  corpse 
of  bia  master,  when,  to  bis  surprise,  the  oorpaa 
bMNHi  to  revive  nnder  tbe  effect  of  the  wine, 
ana  was  gradiml!v  rc^'tr  rcd  to  life.  W!>cn  he 
subsequently  dwd  at  Ihv  iiaguc,  his  death  was 
ascribed  to  poison. 

BECK,  GsoaoB,  a  painter  and  ingeniowi 
writer,  bom  fa  Engknd  ta  174Q,  oame  %» 
America  in  1795,  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Doc. 
M,  1813.  He  was  appointed  prufes&or  of 
mathematiea  in  the  rcnral  aoademy  at  Wool widb 
in  177P),  on  acconnt  of  his  repntation  for  ability 
in  that  dei>artment,  but  lost  tho  office  for  not 
discharping  its  dutien.  AfU-r  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, be  was  employed  in  paintinor  iw  ||r.  Mam' 
ilton,  of  the  Woodlanda,  near  rafladelphie.  Ho 
was  aL«o  a  poet,  and,  Ik^^i  I.  h}<  rnginnl  pieoe?, 
translated  Anacrcon  and  largo  }Hirtions  ut  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Ilavioe. 

BECK,  Jon.v  BrfonnRAo,  nn  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  17S<4,  died  at  lihinebeck,  N.  Y., 

X9,  1851.  lie  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1819,  at  tbe  bead  of  hia  claaa,  oom- 
menoed  pnedeo  inlSlT,  in  the  dtyof  New 
York,  and  soon  rose  to  tinction.  Tu  1826, 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  mediea 
udA  botany  in  the  college  of  physicans  and  sar> 
geontt,  but  exchanged  it  for  tnat  of  medicjd  jn- 
risprudeucc,  which  ho  held  at  tho  time  of  his 
til  ill  I ! ,  He  published  essays  on  medical  subjects, 
and  waa  iaaociiated  with  bia  bn^her,  X.  Bomeyn 
Book,  in  the  pnbltootion  of  tho  great  wvk  on 

"  Medical  J nri = j  )rti il i-n o c ." 

BECK,  Lewis  (J.,  a  distinguished  American 
naturalist,  bom  at  Bcbenectsdv,  N.  Y.,  1800, 
died  afcAUwBj,  April  SI,  IfiBS.  HorMlnM 
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at  Union  college,  in  1817.  In  1880  ho  was  ap- 
pointod  professor  of  cheraistrv  and  natural  hia- 
torr  Batgen  ooUege,  N«w  finmswiok,  N.  J. 
MM  al  the  tioM  of  Ua  death  wm  proftaaor  of 
cbemistry  in  tho  Albany  medical  college.  His 
attainments  in  natural  history  were  remarkable, 
and  be  published  works  on  chemistry,  botany, 
the  "  Report  on  tho  Mineralogy  of  New  York," 
and  an  acoonnt  of  tlio  salt  springs  at  Salina, 
which  appeared  in  1826. 

BECK,  TmnoBio  Bomxtv,  M.  D.,  LL. 
born  at  Bchanaotady,  N.  Aag.  11,  1791, 
died  Nov.  1866.  He  graduated  nt  Union  col- 
lege in  1807,  studied  medicine,  and,  in  1811, 
opened  an  oiBco  at  Albany.  In  1815  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
ana  lectnrer  on  medical  Jurisprudenco  in  the 
collttre  of  physicians  and  surf^ouns  ot"  the  ■west- 
em  district  of  New  York.  In  1817,  finding  his 
health  ftilfaig;  he  relinquished  general  practice, 
and  a<"cepto<l  the  appointment  nf  |irinoii)al  of 
the  Albany  acatkniy,  over  which  he  jiresided 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry.  Ilo  still 
retained  his  medical  profwaorship,  and  was  for 
•ereral  years  prendent  of  the  state  medical 
society,  bnt  exchanged  it  for  that  of  medical 
jurisprudence.    Dr.  Beck  was  earnest  in  tho 

Sromotion  of  all  philanthropic  enterprises ;  the 
eaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  idiotic, 
owe  much  to  his  zealous  labors  in  their  behalf, 
ffis  paper  on  the  Btatistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
amrtad  *  powerful  effect  in  influencing  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  state  legislature,  to  Hbenl  moaanrea 
for  their  edu&ition.  Ho  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum,  from 
its  organization,  and  for  the  last  year  of  his 
life  tho  president  of  tho  board.  Tn  1^49,  on 
tilt)  death  of  Dr.  Hrigbam,  ho  became  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  and 
continued  in  charge  of  it  for  4  years.  Although 
Dr.  Beek  wrote  much,  the  greater  part  of  hie 
published  writinps  were  in  tho  form  of  atldrcss- 
es,  reports,  and  contributions  to  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity 
by  bis  great  work  on  the  "  Elements  of  Medical 
Jnrispnidencc,"  the  ableat  oontribution  to  this 
difficult  subject  yet  giTaB  to  the  wocUia  the 
jSngiiah  tongue. 

BEGEBI^  Onnanajni  Aiuxa  Lmas,  a 
Weimar  actrc«a,  born  1777,  died  about  1700, 
admired  by  Wieland,  extolled  by  Iffland^  im- 
BMrtahxed  through  Goatbe's  "  EaphnMgrne.** 
Slia  created  such  an  enthmnasm  among  the 
IMUuh  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  that  many 
of  t!io  audience  drew  portraits  of  her  during 
the  performance,  and  her  life  and  genius  are 
iaveated  with  peooliar  vomantle  intereit  from 
the  remarkable  brevity  of  her  career,  since 
she  died  before  she  was  20.  Her  development 
was  singnlaily  nrecodoos ;  the  duchess  Amelia, 
Iierself^  painted  her  in  oil  before  she  was  10. 
She  made  her  debut  as  the Niece,"  in  Goethe's 
Groukophta  (her  most  successful  r61e),  Wfore 
ahe  was  16,  and  was  married  soon  afterward. 
0be  left  one  dangfater,  who  ia  the  preeent  Mad> 
ma»  Wanar,  the  prin*  dooaa  ec  the  Leiprie 


opera.  Christiane  won  brilliant  laurels  as 
Ophelia,  as  Lui.ee,  and  Amelia,  in  Schiller's 

Intrigue  and  Love^"  and  Bobbers,"  and  in 
Learinn  iRima  «»n  BmnAdm. 

BECKER,  Ferdinavd,  a  German  pastor, 
bom  aboat  1740  in  the  little  Westphalian  town 
of  Grevenatein,  died  at  Hdzter,  in  1810,  wrote, 
while  canon  at  Paderbom,  various  educational 
books  for  young  people,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  contained  thougbt^ 
aavoring  of  infidelitgr*  As,  at  the  same  time,  he 
made  mmaelf  dbaonoiia  1e  them  by  Ma  adro> 

cacy  of  reform  in  the  church,  lie  was,  in  1796, 
convicted  of  heresy,  imprisoned  in  tho  Francis- 
can convent  of  Paderbom,  and  after  having 
effected  his  eaci^>e  from  prison  through  the  aa* 
sistanoe  of  the  nnmerons  friends  which  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  had  made 
for  him  throughout  Germany,  he  remained 
imder  the  ban  of  asoommnnieanoa  imtil  1806, 
when  he  was  restored  to  his  previous  position. 
BECKER,  GoTTFHiED  WiLHELM,  a  Leipsio 
hysician  and  writer,  born  Feb.  22,  1778,  died 
an.  17,  1854.  He  deroted  himself  to  the 
praetiee  of  his  profession  and  to  the  publication 
of  medical  writings,  until  1833,  when  ho  turned 
to  belles-lettres  literature^  to  the  study  of  hi»> 
tory,  and  modem  languages,  in  which  he  had  al* 
ready  acquired  some  reputation.  Ho  trans- 
lated into  German  some  of  Cooper's  novels,  and 
Silvio  Pellico's  Le  mie  vrigioni.  By  his  literary 
laboca  ha  xwnmnlated  $40,000,  to  which  hia 
aon,  Earl  Ferdlnaod,  tiie  organlat,  added  a  honae 
of  tho  value  of  $7,000,  fti)pru{)riating  the  whole 
amount  to  the  establishment  of  an  education- 
al and  charitable  InaUtatiaa  ftr  the  bDnd  at 
Leipsic. 

BECKER.  JouAKN  PuiLiPp,  a  German  demo- 
crat, born  at  Fniukenthal,  in  the  Rhenish  palar 
tinate^  March  19,  1800.  His  fiither  waaaear- 
penter,  and  he  mmaelf  a  broah-makar.  He 
received,  however,  a  respectable  education,  and 
after  tlie  outbreak  of  tlio  French  revolution  of 
1880,  he  became  a  contributor  to  ^benpfeiffer's 
radiool  paper,  We$tbot€n.  He  became  involved 
in  troubletf  with  tho  government;  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  even  after  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Bern,  in 
Swttaerland,  where  he  entered  Into  bnrinea^ 
while  at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write 
for  tho  local  radical  journals.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  service?,  during  1846,  the  authori- 
ties of  Bern  conferred  upon  him  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  the 
Sonderbund  war  broke  out,  he  offic  iated  as  fiold- 
•eoretaiy,  and  subeequently  as  acyutaot  of  the 
Swim  genand,  Oohaenbdn.  In  1M8  he  ftmned 
a  volunteer  corps,  and  took  part  in  the  Baden 
revolution ;  tlie  diifeat  of  Hecker  compelled  him, 
however,  to  return  to  Switzerland.  At  Hanin- 
oen  he  organized  a  defensive  league.  He  ool> 
fected  a  body  of  Germans  and  Swiss  to  aseiat 
Mazzini  and  the  other  Italian  liberal  leaders, 
bnt  this  plan  was  fhistrated  by  the  French 
BBMBli  wbioh  aU^ped  the  progrees  of  Ua 
altar  Hi  anivilalJfBneiUaai  HewaaoB 
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the  potnt  of  pnmdiog  hfanMlf  to  Italj.  wMi 

some  A'llow-ayinpfttJuzerB,  when  tho  fresh  out- 
break in  Badoi  prevailed  Qpon  bitn  to  go  to 
OarlRuhe,  whtn  he  arrived  Umj  17,  1849. 
ne  took  the  command  in  a  ildnnMh  on  Jane 
25,  near  Dnrlach,  and  foaght  bmTely  there  and 
oUiewhere.  Vi'hca  the  forces  of  the  united 
German  goTemmenta  crushed  the  movement, 
Bedcer  retimed  to  Switxerland.  Snbeeqaently 
ho  wttlecl  at  Genera,  (1(  vnting  himself  again  to 
Indnstriul  and  couiniernal  pursuits.    In  eon- 

ianctiou  with  Esselen,  he  paolisbed  at  Geneva, 
a  1S49,  a  history  of  the  revolntaon  in  vhkh 
he  had  taken  part 

BECKEK,  Karl  FKiEnRirn,  •  German  his- 
^  torian,  bom  in  Berlin,  in  1777,  disd  March  15, 
1909.  He  wrote  a  tmi venal  hbtory,  intended 
more  particularly  for  ronng  people  and  for 
teachers,  but  as  he  completed  only  the  tirst  9 
Tdama^  a  different  tendency  was  ingrafted 
upon  tiie  work  by  Woltmann,  who  wrote  the 
10th,  and  by  Menxel,  who  added  the  11th 
and  12tli  volumes.  In  1845,  the  history  was 
brought  out  in  a  stiU  noore  complete  form,  in 
14  volumes,  by  LoebeU,  of  Berlm.  AHhoogh 
the  work  presents,  in  its  prc5H;'nt  shape,  a  more 
scicntiOc  and  elaborate  (  iiaraGter,  yet  lackers 
original  edition  is  still  the  moat  popolar  la 
lohoola  and  «nong  toMbenL 

BECKER,  KiKOLAm,  n  Gorman,  iMm  In 
Prussia,  in  1816,  died  Aug.  2ft,  1«45,  celebrated 
bv  a  national  song,  written  ia  ItHO,  tolk» 
ilm  nieht  kaben,  dtn  /reien  deuUehm  Jiheii^ 

"Thcv  shall  not  have  it,  tlie  free  r.frrrinn 
Rhine !  "  This  song  became  very  nopular,  and 
tho  king  of  Prussia  gave  Becker  the  means  to 
oompleie  his  atadiM  at  tho  nnivorait;  of  Bonn, 
and  Ua  onoom  made  him  believe  that  he  was 
a  poet,  which,  however,  he  was  nut. 

BEOKKR,  Rlih>l*  Zachabias,  a  popular 
writer,  wbo  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
German  people,  bom  at  Erfurt,  April  S>,  1752, 
died  March  28,  1822.  He  first  became  k  auwn 
by  an  e.^say  on  the  theme,  "  Is  it  useful  to  de- 
oeive  the  people?"  which  gained  a p  rise  from 
the  Borlla  aeadamT  of  nienoei,  tn  17M.  Hia 
theory  was,  that  "happinesw  depended  on  tho 
gratitication  of  an  innatu  de^iro  lor  improve- 
ment." In  1782  he  took  thai  of  a  school  at 
Dessau,  and  published  a  journal  for  youth.  A 
work  in  2  vols.,  entitled  "  A  little  book  of  need- 
ful Help,  or  Instructive  Tales  of  Joy  and  Sur- 
low  in  the  TiUa^e  oi  Mildhoim,'*  became  such  a 
ft.vorite  wldi  tho  poUio  that  orer  500,000  copies 
Veroaoon  disposed  of.  He  also  produced  other 
works  and  Journals,  and  tiie  extensive  tranaac- 
tbos  In  them  led  him,  in  1797,  to  sat  up  a  pub- 
lishing and  bookselling  establbhtnent  at  Ciotba, 
wbfoh  ii  sttn  oontinu^  by  his  son.  On  Nov. 
80,  1811,  ho  wai  arrestod  by  Davonst,  on  sus- 
picion of  con^iriug  against  Napoleon,  and  im* 
prisoned  at  Magdeburg,  tUl  April,  ms.  On 
this  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  book|  wlddi  stiU 
has  a  historical  value. 

BEOKERATII,  Hekvaxv  toit,  a  German* 
atitsawsn  of  the  liberal  oonaartative  aohool. 


bora  at  OraMd  la  Deo.  1801 ;  aereed  in  Cbe 

Prussian  tiiot ;  in  1M8  became  a  member  of 
the  Fratiiiiort  parliameiK,  and  uiiniater  of 
finance  of  the  so-called  German  empire  nadar 
tho  arohdoko  John;  was  invited  to  beoooM 
prime  mbdaler  of  Prassia,  hot  declined ;  re- 
signed his  seat  at  Frankfort  in  May,  1849, 
owing  to  unwillingnees  to  participate  in  any 
extreme  meaanroa;  served  afterward  in  tihie 
pHrl'  inicnt  nt  Erfurt,  and  in  thf:  Id  Pruasiaa 
ciukiuLter,  and  withdrew  to  pnvali:  life  when 

Manteutrel's  adminMratioii  wlWabHahed  tU 
old  Older  of  things. 
BEOKET,  TnoMAB  I,  archbishop  of  Oenter> 

I  nrv,  t!h  8axon  hero,  i)riest,  and  martyr  of 
£ngiaud  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1119,  or,  according  to  some  wiit«a, 
Dec.  21,  1117,  assassinated  at  Canterbury,  D«c. 
29,  1170.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  and  a 
Syrian  lady,  whose  union  was  brought  about  in 
the  followiug  extraordinary  mamier:  Gilbert, 
the  &ther  of  Thomas,  having  gone  to  the  Holy 
Ijind,  in  the  scr  m  l  <  rcMdo,  was  made  a  prison- 
er ;  but  while  iu  durance,  a  Syrian  damsel,  be> 
ooming  enamored  of  him,  and  belief  ooMTWlei 
by  him  to  Christianity,  contrived  to  effect  his 
liberation,  alter  which,  witli  little  chivalry  or 
gratitude,  the  Saxon  cmsader  returned  home 
«a  beat  he  might,  leaving  the  lady  by  the  sea- 
biiika  of  Tyre.  But,  with  a  love  and  faith 
stronger  than  that  of  the  deserted  Carthjurinian 
queen,  the  fair  Saracen  followed  her  reo^ant 
lover,  and,  aiHlioagfa— so  mns  the  legend— she 
knew  but  two  words  of  any  European  Iftnimafe, 
the  names  of  her  lover  and  of  tixe  city  wltere 
he  dwelt,  by  tho  repetitiofi  of  tliose  two  word^ 
"London"  and  ''Gilbert,"  and  by  the  display 
of  h«r  tears,  her  beauty,  her  Jewels,  and  her 
gold,  nhe  at  length  made  her  way  to  the  al- 
ready famous  metropolis,  and  there,  with  well* 
deserved  good  ftrtane,  found  her  Gilbnl,  IwA 
fVeo  and  w  illing  to  reward  her  un  Jouhting  trust 
by  taking  hat  to  hia  borne  and  to  his  li«;art.— - 
Of  so  strange  a  union  Thorns  was  tho  oii^iriag; 
bot,  if  possible,  his  own  fortunes  w«v  stranger 
yet  He  was  at  first  edneated  by  &e  cancH^ 
of  Merton,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
schools  of  r>xfi)rd,  Ix)ndoo,  and  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  his  fat  Iter,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
faiiiilv  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and,  with  his  permission,  went  to  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  lie  attended  the  leotnres  of  Gratiaa  at 
Bologna,  and  of  anodier  oetobrated  proftesei  at 
Auxerre.  Conci  rning  his  early  life  little  more 
is  known ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  his  first  ap- 
]>oarance  at  the  court  of  Henry  was  made  m 
the  humlilest  guise,  bearing  his  fortune  on  his 
back,  ill  Uie  shape  of  not  too  sumjituoui*  a  ^rarh, 
riding  a  spavined  jado  with  galled  wither^^  ami 
bare  ribs,  whioh  moved  the  insolent  mirth 
the  Norman  ooortlers.  He  soon,  however,  ol»- 
tfiined  high  favor  with  the  king,  who,  it  wa^i 
al)ege«l,  wa^  in  liome  sort  under  obligation  to 
him,  as  if  he,  acting  as  agent  for  Theobald,  had 
obtained  inm  the  pope  lettanitrohibilafjof 
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tho  coronation  of  Eustace,  tho  son  of  Stephen 
of  Ulois,  which  prohibition  ultimately  led  to 
the  wootMBoa  of  Ilenry  him«dlf  to  the  throne, 
Bowcivar  tUt  tnaj  be,  in  1158  ho  was  appoint* 
ed  high  chancellor  and  preceptor  of  Princo 
HeaiT..«lterwani  King  Utjnry  IIL. — being  the 
first  fetigliAiTtflfi  called  to  anj  hign  office  uttor 
the  conquest.   From  this  time,  he  becamo  the 
intimate  associate,  boon  companion,  and  futniliar 
fricml  of  tlio  kiii^',  'whose  private  hours.  &s  well 
m  tua  UKMt  secret  ooQnseli^  ho  shared,  and  of 
wbon  ho  was  BO  l«M  tho  muter  of  the  revds 
(h.m  the  fceoper  of  the  conscience  and  the  jxirse. 
In  1162,  on  the  duuth  uf  Theobald,  he  was  or- 
^Ubied  prieatt  having  been  before  0DI7  in  dca- 
con^s  orders,  and  the  next  day  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    8<j  soon  as  lie  ob- 
tained what  liod  evidently  been,  from  the 
beginning,  the  ol^eofc  of  hia  aim,  tiie  jfruxMjj 
of  England,  be  at  ones  thrawadde  the  robes  oif 
the  courti>  r,  and  assumed  the  hair-cloth  shirt 
of  tl>e  austerta  prelate.   The  very  year  ofUir 
Ui  con9ccration,  he  Mpalred  to  the  general 
oomtcil,  which  wea  held  by  Pope  Alexander 
m.^  at  Tours,  and  complained  to  him  of  the 
infhngenient  of  the  rights  of  tho  cler^^y  by  the 
laity  of  England,  whkb  be  professed  bimaelf 
reeolute  to  mtoreu    Then  eorameoeed  that 
stmpvle  for  snpremocy  between  the  primates, 
bac-kc'd  by  the  xiltramontane  power  of  the  pope, 
and  the  kinp  of  Em^aad,  aapportod  by  tho 
tworda  of  the  barone,  and  generally  by  the 
national  feeling  of  the  English,  which  continued 
nioro  or  lo>s  powerfully  to  di-^turl)  the  king- 
dom, during  the  reigns  of  all  the  Norman  mon- 
orchs,  until  the  church  of  Rome  in  England  was 
finally  abaniloned  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  tho  16th 
century, — But  aiubitious  and  able  as  Berkt^t 
was,  bo  was  met  by  one  almost  as  politic  and 
able  as  ever  aat  on  Uie  throne  of  England,  and 
aa  rceohite  to  nudntain,  as  was  the  other  to 
assail,  his  prerngat'wi.*,  and  tho  hiws  of  his 
reabu.   The  first  jHtiiit  at  ijK»u<d  was  tbu  lia- 
bility of  the  clergy  to  bo  tried  by  the  ordinary 
oourte,  and  held  amenable  to  the  ordin.-iry  laws, 
of  the  land  :  and  this  point  was  decided  by  tho 
cili.braiod  ••  ("onstitutioiiaof  Clarendon," pasaed 
in  1164,  which  hare,  since  that  time^  been  the 
taw  of  the  land.  Then  eooadtationfl,  at  tint, 
Bocket  avowed  that  he  would  never  accept,  or  ' 
accept  only  witli  some  Hucb  clause  of  F«i&«rvation 
—intended  to  Bentralize  the  acceptance — as 
talto  ordine        or  sa/ro  hcmore  Dei.    But  at 
length,  after  much  hesitation,  he  swore  to  ob- 
serve them,  akhouf^h,  iInmt^liatl.■iy  afterward, 
oonfowring  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in 
dfdng  80,  ho  dedaMd  binnelf  in  a  state  of 
penance,  and  suspended  himself  from  'hr-  jsor- 
formAuco  of  bis  ecclesiastical  functions,  until 
he  should  bo  absolved  by  tlie  pope.  Shortly 
after  receiving  this  absolution,  Uecket  again  re- 
ceded from  his  admission  of  obedience,  and, 
hcintr  threatened  witli  ^uIldry  legal  proceedings 
in  tho  king's  courts^  attempted  to  escape  over 
seas,  hot  was  driven  baok  by  atrcas  of  weather. 
IVom  this  time  the  strqg^  became  more  bitter 


and  acrimonious  on  both  sides ;  judgments  were 
obtained,  and  fines  and  imprisouments  dt^creod 
against  Becket;  bat  treating  them  aH  with 
eontempt,  he  held  uwe,  Ung,  and  ocnirts  at 

defiance  ;  ai>i>ealin{,'  to  the  pojic  against  Ht  nry, 
and  finally  personally  braving  the  monarch, 
face  to  face,  in  liis  own  j>re*enco  cliainber.  At 
length,  however,  all  his  sufiyogan  bishop?,  ex- 
cept Jocelyn  of  Salisbury,  and  William  of  Nor- 
wich, ftpp<'idin.cr  against  him,  in  the  king's  be- 
haUl  to  Bome,  and  the  barons  of  the  realm 
lumnf  ordered  his  apprehenrion  and  imprison- 
ment,  li    (  ^  r\;n  '!,  under  a  feigned  name,  to 
Normandy.    Here  he  continued  nearly  7  years, 
in  a  sort  of  honorary  exile,  tho  pope  declining 
to  insist  on  his  restoration  to  the  sec  of  Canter- 
bur}-,  but,  after  2  years,  appointing  hiui  to  tho 
rich  abbey  of  Benon,  which  exasperated  Henry 
to  sQoh  a  degree  that  he  issood  letters  of  otwfia* 
eatian  and  banishment  against  all  the  kindred, 
male  and  female,  of  Becket,  end  can«ed  them  all 
to  be  transported  and  dUchurgcd,  peiinilctss,  only 
with  tho  clothes  in  which  they  stood,  at  the  gatee 
of  his  episcopal  residence.  In  retaliation  for  tbis^ 
Becket  procured  from  tlie  pope,  first,  the  ex- 
communication of  the  bishops  who  had  rebelled 
from  his  authority ;  then  that  of  all  those  who 
had  signed  the  oonstitntions  of  Clarendon,  or 
submitted  tn  them  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
king  himself  and  the  whulo  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, in  cose  he  should  refuse  to  reinstitute  him 
in  his  dignities.   While  the  interdict  was  yet 
in  suspense,  Henry  II.,  who  was  resident  in  his 
Korinaa  dominions,  determined  to  have  his 
son  crowned  Henry  III.  of  England,  during  his 
own  lifetime,  and  issued  ordern  to  this  efl!oct 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who,  during  the 
suspension  of  the  primate,  pcrforniod  his  offices 
as  the  first  EngUsh  ecclesiastic.   Letters  pro- 
hibitory were  immediately  issoed  from  'RatM^ 
fcrbldmngthe  oonseeration  of  the  prince ;  bnt 
whether,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  tliey  arrived 
too  lat^j,  or  w  hether  the  English  bishops  coin' 
cide<l  with  the  nation  agiUnst  foreign  eccledaa* 
tical  control,  they  were  of  no  avail,  as  Ilenry 
III.  wa.s  duly  crowned,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  poj)e,  at  Westminster.  Jlenry 
U.  found,  however,  that  Louis  of  Franco  was 
intemeddling  in  the  matter,  and  that,  in  ease 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  interdii  t,  ho  would, 
not  imi)robably,  follow  it  up  by  a  Ucclaratioa 
of  war ;  wherefore  he  considered  it  tlie  better 
]>rilicy  to  make  up  the  diflference,  and,  Becket 
condescending  to  go  tlirough  some  form  of  sub- 
missiini,  to  reinstate  hiiu  in  his  prini.'icy,  and 
restore  to  him  his  "  pristinAto  stote.and  digni- 
Igr,"  as  the  old  ohradelo  has  it.  At  the  first 
meetingof  conciliation,  at  Freit:illi  in  ilie  b(jr- 
dersof  Toaraine,  in  1170,  when  B«ck«;t  tendered 
tho  kiss  of  peace  to  the  king,  "I  give  it  to  yon,** 
ho  said, "  sa/co  honore  Iki^  Tho  rage  of  Henry 
can  bo  imagined,  as  this  very  phrase  of  reser- 
vation had  been  llic  bottom  of  the  original  dif- 
ference :  but  he  dissembled  his  indignation,  and 
decpatehed  him  home  with  letters  to  hb  son, 
wdeiiQg  his  ninstatemeot  In  psaee  to  all  his 
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dignities  and  propertica,  and  oommandlng.  (ilsio, 
Ihe  mtonitiou  to  oU  hi*  derks  and  otbera,  who 
left  England  on  his  ImImII;  of  til  their  confis- 
cated properties.  Scarcely,  however,  !jad  he 
entered  the  realuL,  before  ho  proceed*^  at  once, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  »aspend  tlie  archbishop 
of  York,  and  all  the  ottier  prelates  who  had 
assisted  in  the  coronation,  from  every  office  of 
their  episcopal  dijtnities,  having  provided  him- 
8^  with  a  papal  r«6cript  fiulj  empoweriog 
Um  to  do  so.  The  snipended  prdatei  wore 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of 
London,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  BochcGter, 
St.  Asaph,  and  ^  i^n^gif^  beside  the  others  who 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation.  Thereupon  the 
officers  of  Henry  III.  commanding  him  in  the 
king's  nnmo  to  abstilve  tlio  excorntnimicated 
bishops,  ho  consented  to  do  so,  on  their  m Airing 
mbmis^on,  and  swearing  to  abide  by  all  the 
commands  of  tlio  pt>pe.  TJio  1  ii^hops,  how- 
ever, revising  to  tako  any  oiiih  of  the  kind, 
without  the  king's  consent,  he  reaudned  obdu- 
rate, and  the  prelates,  crossing  the  sea,  carried 
their  grievances  direct  to  the  foot  of  Ilenry's 
throne.  In  the  mean  titno,  Hocket  «et  out  "  t  ^ 
visit  the  young  king  at  Woodstocic,  but  was 
net  by  messengers,  who,  in  the  king's  iiainc, 
commanded  him  to  proceed  no  t'nrr}  i-,  W.t  to 
return  tu  liis  church.  Ho  acc<>rdiugly  returned 
to  Kent,  and  there  made  preparation  to  cele- 
brate the  season  of  Ohri8tinaa»wluoh  wae  ep> 
nroaching."— The  old  iAng,  H«nr7  If.f  wm 
Lf'l(!;i;i:  high  festival  .vUii  luiiniuet  in  the  luill:^ 
of  liouen,  when  the  txiominuuicuted  prchitija 
errived,  bearing  the  tidings  of  their  own  dis- 
grace, and  of  the  action  of  Bc^  'r^  i ; ;  li  Lling  that 
the  primate  was  marching  to  und  fro  tiiruugh- 
out  tlie  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  armed  bands 
of  foot  nod  boceemeo,  and  wee  stirnng  op  the 
8«m  ohnito  egelnit  the  gentle  blood  of  Nw- 
mandy.  Henry  swore  liis  fiivt>rite  <<atl),  *'  I^y 
tJjc  eyes  of  GihI,-'  that  if  all  were  accursed  who 
bad  consented  to  his  son's  coronation,  he  was  sO 
himself^  and  added  an  exclamation  of  passionate 
wonder  that,  among  all  liis  koighta  and  nobliis, 
he  had  not  one  who  would  rid  him  of  that 
sbnveli  ng.  Thereupon,  4  Norman  barons,  hasti- 
ly leaving  the  presence,  swore  to  avenge  the 
king,  and,  without  waiting  even  <  !i  inge 
their  banqueting  robc^  took  hurso  and  took 
dhlpj  end  on  the  6lh  day  after  the  tidings  reefili> 
ed  Rouen  rodu  into  Canterbury,  thcrn wives  un- 
armed, at  the  head  of  60  mail-clad  luen-at-arms. 
Their  names  were  Reginald  Fitzurse,  liichard  lo 
Breton,  Hugues  de  Morviile,  and  Williun  do 
T^ci.  On  entering  Oanterbnry  they  lonunon- 
ed  tlie  sheriff,  and  ordered  hiin  to  take  inea^mres 
instantly  tu  suppress  any  ribiog  in  the  town 
which  might  oocor,  left  40  meo'et-arms  at  the 
market-cross  to  overawe  the  peo|)lc,  and  then 
rode,  with  12  followers,  straight  to  the  bishop's 
palace.  1".  •  ki  1  was  at  table  whon  they  enter^ 
ed,  and  cuunuauded  him,  sternly  and  rwlely,  on 
peni  of  bis  life,  to  raise  the  interdiot  end  sob* 
pension  of  the  bislmj  and  to  submit  himself 
to  the  pleasure  of  ins  auvereign  lord,  the  king. 


Argnment,  debate,  roftxsftl,  high  words,  and 
fierce  recrimination  followed.   The  archbishop 
was  eool,  haughty,  nnbendjng,  and  Inaoleni  m 
bis  very  r.ilniii,  ^^ ;  the  kniyhu,  fiery,  nntamed, 
and  as  umisod  to  meet  r^stance  as  they  were 
impotent  to  control  their  Own  fierce  tempers. 
Whether  the  deed  were  premeditated  ttom  thft 
first  or  not,  they  acted  ever  with  the  coolest  de- 
libt'ration.    As  they  rushed  out  to  arm  them- 
selves, thej  ordered  the  monks  to  keep  him 
fiNtfaoomhig,  that  he  ahoold  sot  flee  ewa^. 
•'"VTliatl"  qnoth  the  archbishop,  "think  ye  that 
I  will  flee  awtty?   Nay;  neither  for  the  king 
nor  for  any  man  alive  will  I  stir  one  foot  from 
you."   "No^"  said  they,  "  thou  shalt  not  avoid 
though  thoa  wouldst;"  and  so  they  departed 
in  high  clamor  of  words.    The  archbbhop  fol- 
lowed them  out  ctf  the  chamber  door,  cryinc 
alter  them,  **H««,  here,  here  ehell  yon  find 
rnc,"  laying  bi.^  band  upon  his  crown.  Then 
the  4  barons  went  out  and  armed  thcmselvee 
complete  in  mail,  with  their  shields  hung  alxrat 
their  necks,  and  their  two-handed  swonde  and 
battle-axes.  It  was  about  eTcnsong  when  thej 
ri  turned,  and  the  arcbbisliop  was  in  tbo  clth^ 
dral,  whither  he  had  uai»eU  by  a  back  entrance^ 
not  as  a  fugitive  flram  danger,  but  as  a  priest  pec^ 
forming  bis  appropriate  duty.   The  palace  pate 
was  shut,  but  they  forced  their  way  in  by  an  ur< 
chard,  through  an  open  window,whioh  gave  thea 
eooesa  to  the  doiitM%  and  thence  to  the  cborok, 
-where,  when  the7etttered,he  waseBgaged  widi> 
i  11 1  lie  rails  of  the  altar.    They  were  rel  uctant,  at 
hnit,  to  slay  him  iu  that  holy  place,  and  Fit^ 
urse  struck  him  on  tbo  back  with  the  flat  of  Ue 
sword,  crying,  "Fly,  priest,  fly'"    Tli.-n,  inrn- 
iug  to  hijj  comrades,  he  cried,  "  iiuve  him  away 
to  the  threshold;  wo  may  not  slay  him  here.^ 
Here  or  nowhere^"  cried  the  danntiess  pries^ 
fleizmf  the  nub  of  the  aUtt*,  with  a  noble 
age,  which  woi*  a  part  of  his  nature.    All  the 
monks  had  fied,  with  one  exception,  a  stout 
Bvon,  Edward  Grim,  his  erossbearar.  who 
stayoi!  to  die  with  his  master  if  lie  could  not 
save  liiiu.    As  the  first  blow  of  a  two-haudod 
sword  Mas  dashed  at  the  prelate's  bead,  the 
sturdy  servitor  thnut  oat  his  bare  arm  to  penj 
it,  and,  as  nil|^t  have  been  expected,  it  was 
looped  o£E^  like  a  twig  by  a  woodman's  bill- 
hook, and  fell  within  tlie  chancel.   Then  qnick- 
Ij  the  work  of  Uood  went  on.   Hogfa  of  Hor> 
vill©  smoto  him  on  the  head  with  n  rnncc,  Rnd 
brought  hiuv  to  hi;j  knees,  and  the  thirsty  blades 
of  the  others  met  in  the  skull  of  the  unflinching 
martyr  to  his  iaith.  The  cry,   Thus  periah  m 
tiie  torn  of  the  gentle  NomuuB,**  reveals  the 
true  intent  of  the  barons,  and  discloHs  tbo 
oret  of  this  summary  execution.   It  vaa  not  so 
much  the  bold  priest  defending  the  immunities 
of  bid  churcli,  assailing  the  prerogatives  of 
his  king,  whom  they  struck  down,  as  tho 
Saxon  who  dared  endeavor  to  uplill  tlio  ca>te 
of  his  degraded  Saxon  countrymen,  liia 
death,  as  snch  deeds  ever  do,  advaaeed  his 
cause  more  than  the  longest  life  ever  voucb^if- 
ed  to  man  ooukl  have  done,  had  it  been  ail  die> 
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toted  to  that  one  oMeet  He  iras  the  Saxon 
nartjr;  canoniwd,  he  bacame  the  flaxon  saint 
— the  inoitpopidarorallllieaiiiili  in  England, 

esfh.'oi.'dly  among  tho  lower  orders,  to  whom  lio 
yrm  doubly  endeared  by  bin  Saxon  origin,  and 
by  his  croel  and  cowardly  slangfater  at  the 
band  of  Xormana.  His  nhrinw,  at  whirh  mir- 
acles wero  believed  to  bo  wrought,  w<,'re  the 
richest  shrines  in  England ;  and  it  was  the  gold 
and  Jevela  whidi  edoniedthein— Skigeooran 
of  which  wereearrfed  to  the  voyaltreamry,  after 
the  saint's  porsoiiul  j  roporty  had  been  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  cotusequent  to  tbe  judgment  passed 
on  him  by  default,  for  non*appearanoe  in  conrt, 
nearly  4  centiiric!*  after  his  burial — that  induced 
the  riifh  inuuurch,  Henry  VIII. — not,  as  be  al- 
leged, tho  desire  to  deter  other  saints  from  fol- 
lowkii;  so  bed  an  exmiplft— to  proceed  against 
tim  for  treHOtt  to  his  aneealor  of  eome  14  gen- 
erations before. 

BECKFORD,  WiixiiLM,  on  English  politician, 
born  ir.'jo,  in  the  West  Indies,  died  at  Font- 
liill.  Wilt-shire,  June  21,  1770.  ITo  possessecl 
largo  cstiUes  in  Jamaica,  and  prently  incrcised 
.  his  property  by  ooniinorciai  purKuif.-*,  in  tho  city 
cfLonooo.  In  1746  he  waa  retomed  to  par- 
Baiiieot  bjr  the  borough  of  BhaftaabviT,  and 
pubsequently  sat  for  London.  He  strongly 
ported  the  liberal  interest,  was  the  friend  an  I 
adherant  ofmikea,  and  advocated  all  tbe  i><  ii 
nlar  measures  brought  forward  in  hl^  time. 
Having  introduced  a  hill  to  prevent  bribery  at 
elections,  which  was  vohetnently  opposed  by 
Ur.  Thorlow  (allerward  lord  dtanceUor),  Mr. 
Beekford  briefly  replied,  '^The  honorable  fen> 
tleman  in  hi learned  disconrso  first  pavo  i]<ione 
definition  of  corruption,  then  another,  and  I 
thought  at  one  time  be  was  about  to  give  m  a 
third ;  but,  pray,  does  he  imagine  that  there  b  a 
ringlo  meiul>er  of  this  house  who  does  not 
know  what  corruption  is?"  He  was  hiirccs- 
sively  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of 
London.  l'hi>  la.'it  dignity  ho  held  twice,  and, 
duriii^j  tho  second  time  (in  l769-'70),  the  oc- 
currence took  place  which  has  chiefly  made  his 
name  remembered.  The  city  of  London  haa 
the  right,  enjoyed  bj  no  other  dtjr  oorporatiott 
fa  England,  and  riumd  only  with  both  houses 
of  jiarli.-iiiient,  and  the  unn  rr-^ities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  of  prei^eiiting  addresses  to  the 
khif,  to  be  received  by  his  m^iesty  in  person 
and  ?tatc.  When  Wilkes  waj*  liberated  from 
prison,  ill  1770,  the  city  of  London  presented 
a  strits  of  ndiJreaaea  to  George  HL  First  was 
n  petition  for  the  diawlatiMi  of  narliament, 
nnd  pcoleatmg  agtuoat  every  Tola  of  the  boiiae 
of  commons  as  invalid,  since  It  had  expelled 
Wilkes ;  than  a  remonstranoe  yet  more 
•tiongly  worded,  to  the  same  eAet,  and  cb- 
IxrlaHy  iiiveifjhing  against  "secret  and  inaliffn 
influence  '  (that  of  Lord  Bute)  at  court.  The 
king  replied  to  this,  as  advised  by  bis  ministers, 
in  tcnua  of  atroog  diapleaanre.  The  honae  of 
eommona,  in  a  tcadation  paaed  by  a  larire  ma» 

jnritr,  <  ondcri)ne<l  tlio  language  of  tho  city  to 
the  kin^  ^^aatljr,  as  a  olunax,  eame  a  aecond 


remonstrance  still  more  vehement,  which,  if 
not  aotoaily  written  by  Lord  Chatham,  waa  en- 
tirely approved  by  him,  again  calling  ftr  a  dli> 
F:olution  of  parliament;  still  complaining  of  se- 
cret influence,  calling  for  tlte  dismissal  of  the 
ndnirtry,  and  strongly  animadverting  on  the 
tenor  of  tho  king's  former  reply.     This  was 
prtsscnte<l  at  St.  Jame:<'.H  in  state,  May  23.  1770, 
by  Lord  Mayor  Heckford,  attended  by  a  depu- 
tstioD*  In  Gompliaaoe  with  custom,  a  copy  of 
tte  intended  adoraaa  had  been  prariously  sent 
to  <  onrt.  i^n  that  tho  royal  answer  might  be 
prepared.    1  his  was  brief  and  strong,  repeating 
the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  ho  had  been  addre>wcd,  and  declaring 
hia  sentiments  to  be  unchanf^ed.    Instead  of  re- 
tiring, Beekford  step[)ed  forward,  asked  leavo 
to  say  n  Saw  words,  and,  king  and  courtiers 
being  alfflte  talcen  by  surprise,  proceeded  to 
decl^,  boldly  but  respectfully,  that  the  king 
had  no  subject  mote  loyal  or  more  affectionate 
than  tho  dtixens  of  London,  and  oondnded 
thus :  "  Permit  me,  sire,  to  observe  that  whoever 
has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavor, 
by  false  insinuations  and  sujrpestions,  to  ahen- 
ate  yoor  m^jes^'a  affeotioos  from  joor  loyal 
anlj^eta  in  general,  and  from  tiie  <Atj  of  Lon- 
(li  >ii  in  i>articular,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's 
l^ersou  and  femily,  a  violator  of  the  pnbUo 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  oonatitn* 
tion,  fL"  it  wa«(  estaldlshed  at  the  glorious  revo- 
lution."    Tho  king  made  no  reply  to  this. 
Uoraco  W:il|»nle,  writin;;  tlio  next  day,  snoko 
of         lord  mayor's  volunteer  q>ciech,  as 
beinf  "wondrom  loyal  and  reapeetM."  Mr. 
GiflTord  declart  d  that  Beekford  "  never  uttered 
ono  syllable  uf  the  speech."    But  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  he  ild  break  through  etiquette 
and  make  a  sharp  answer  to  the  kmg,  though, 
as  Lord  Mahon  sup^sts,    there  is  great  rea- 
6on  to  think  that  in  the  hurry  of  his  spirits  at 
the  time  be  did  not  really  utter  all  that  he  in- 
tended or  suppoi^ed.'*  He  informed  the  dty,  two 
day«i  after,  tliat  he  had  spoken  the  words  now 
attributed  to  him,  and  his  conduct  was  ap- 
proved  by  a  largo  m(\jority  of  the  common 
eonncil.   In  less  Uian  a  month  from  that  time 
he  died  from  a  violent  fever  into  which,  it  is 
said,  his  blood  had  been  thrown  by  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind.   Tho  city  voted  that  hh 
statue  should  be  i>lac4d  In  their  Guildhall,  with 
his  speech  to  the  king  engraved  on  the  jx-dc'-trtl, 
may  be  seen  to  this  day.    It     iiaid  that 
Beekford  spoke  "what  was  prepared  for  him 
by  John  Horne  Tooki^  as  agreed  on  at  a  diuier 
at  Mr.  George  BeiDaa^  in  doetora*  eonmow,* 
Tooke  himself  claimed  the  authorship,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Croker,  in  a  note  on  l>r.  Johnson's  ques- 
tion, "Where  did  Beekford  learn  English  1" 
8ti^<:ts :    Perhaps  Beekford  said  something 
which  was  afterward  put  into  its  present 
shape  by  Home  Tooke."   It  is  pretty  clear  tliat 
Bewford  ooold  acaroely  have  made  the  apeeoh 
bfanself.  lord  ICahon  says  he  woe   a  man  of 
ncplected  education,  noted  in  the  hou«c  of 
oommona  Cor  his  loud  voice  and  iiuUty  Latin.** 
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BECKFORD,  William,  author  of  "  Ynthck." 
the  only  legitimate  ran  of  the preoedinp,  born  in 
1760,  died  ]|flqrt>  1844.  He  uherited  from  his 
fat hf-r  an  income,  said  to  have  exoooded  $600,000 
a  year.  His  tult-nw  were  precociouft,  he  read 
deep,  and,  as  ho  himself  relate."*,  was  canable  of 
enduring  greet  &tigae  end  prolonged  study. 
Before  ne  wtm  tO  he  wrote  **Biographiosl  Me- 
moirs of  Extraordinary  Painters,"  publi>^!n.  <l  in 
1780.  In  I78;j  he  marrifd  Ijidy  Margaret  Gor- 
don, daugliter  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne.  In  1784 
ho  wrote,  in  the  French  language,  the  most  re- 
markable of  Iiis  works,  "  Vathek,"  an  eastern 
tale  of  wonder.  He  never  tran^lattd  it,  but 
then  eabieqaently  a]ii>eared  in  Eiwlish  a  ver- 
rion  which  he  approved  end  deeured  to  be 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  In  1794 
ho  went  to  Portugal,  and  built  a  rnagniriceiit 
nanflion  at  Cintra,  in  which  he  lived  for  several 
years,  but  wbioh.  afier  ho  left  it,  was  suffered 
to  go  to  decay.  His  fatlier  had  ereote<l  an  enor- 
mous pile  at  Fontl)ill,at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  but 
eren  its  q»lendor  did  not  sstLify  the  prodigal 
{nherltor  or  Ms  wealth,  and  this  palaoe  ho  pro- 
ccodf<l  to  pnll  down,  leaving  but  a  small  iK)rtion 
of  it  ronuiining,  and  erected  Fonthill  aliboy,  on 
wUeh  he  spent  fabulous  sums,  and  which,  for 
Oiaiif  years,  remained  entirely  closed  to  the 
pabiic,  a  monument  of  mystery,  folly,  and  self- 
ishness. In  1822,  having  suftered  great  los^e^ 
in  his  Jamaica  estates,  by  the  promective  omau- 
dfietion  of  the  negroes,  he  was  ooKged  to  sell 
Fonthill  abbey  to  Mr.  Farquliar,  and,  w>on  after, 
the  central  tower,  more  than  260  feet  high,  fell 
and  crushed  a  large  part  of  the  mansion.  At 
Bath  he  built,  on  Lansdowne  hill,  a  more  idngu- 
lar  creation  than  Fonthill,  and  here  ho  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  passion  for  trnv- 
ers  induced  him  to  build  one  at  the  liath  erec- 
tion, and,  being  gifted  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  vision,  he  s;i\v  from  its  top  that  that  of 
Fonthill  had  dis  ipiH-'art-d  from  the  landsicape, 
although  it  was  40  miles  distant,  and  proclaim- 
ed the  Csct,  before  the  news  of  its  destruction 
trrited  from  the  scene  Itself.  On  his  death  he 
left  2  daughters,  one  of  whom  i~  the  present 
dowager  ducheij^)  of  Hamilton. — Few  characters 
have  ever  been  the  subjects  of  more  speSulation, 
either  fmm  the  force  of  their  tjJents,  or  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstance  of  boundless  fortune, 
than  Beckford ;  and  that  mystery  which  was 
thrown  around  him  earir  in  life,  attached  to 
him,  by  the  popular  estimation,  to  the  last 
The  nowerful  impression  prudiK'i'd  by  "  Va- 
thelc,"  its  pictures  of  gorgeous  magnificence, 
its  supernatural  maohineiy,  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  hero  of  the  storv,  snrronnded  by  all 
earthly  splendor,  yet  consorting  with  powers 
of  (hirkness,  not  only  established  the  literary 
iame  of  the  anther,  bnt,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nnltitade,  who  never  eame  tai  contact  witih 
liiin,  and  looked  \s  ith  wonder  ujion  his  imi>r»sing 

1»iles  of  building,  snringing  like  magic  into  ex- 
Btence,  invested  him  with  weird  attributes 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  daily  human  life. 
The  credulous,  as  they  saw  the  vast  tower  of 


Fonthill  abbey  rising  over  the  domain  which  no 
stranger  was  permitted  to  enter,  half  believed 
that  its  lord,  who  dwelt  apart  from  manlrind, 
as  secluded  as  an  eastern  despot,  ke[>t  compan- 
ionship with  beings  of  uneurthlv  mould.  Such 
an  idea  was  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  Beokford's  having,  at  one  time,  aUached  to 
him  ft  Udeoos  and  emasenlated  oriental  dwari^ 
such  a.s  is  frequently  found  in  the  households  of 
Asiatic  nrinces.  By  his  e<iuals  in  rank  he  was 
regardea  as  a  man  of  uncommon  talenta  and 
peculiarities.  On  Fonthill  he  pouro«l  out  bis 
riches  with  apparently  exhau8tle.>«s  protn.^ion. 
The  estate  and  abbey  cost  him  nearly  $2.0<X»,- 
000.  Ue  b^nn  the  erection  of  the  huge  fiabria 
in  ITM^  and  It  was  11  yean  before  he  moved 
into  it  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  extrav- 
agance in  connection  with  its  progress,  uu  ob- 
stacle ever  being  allowed  to  rem^  in  hie  way 
for  one  moment  that  could  be  removed  by  mo- 
ney. Double  sets  of  hands  were  employed  to 
work  day  and  nijjht,  in  hours  of  darkness  by 
torchlight,  and  paid  so  high  for  their  labor  that 
the  worlcmen  were  Indnoed  to  qnit  the  rsi>ein 
going  on  at  Windsor  castle.  The  central  tt^wer 
was  2G7  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  lantern, 
enclo^d  with  rin^e  sweeps  of  plate  glass. 
When  tlie  tower  was  first  in  progress,  it  had  at- 
tained a  lofty  height,  and,  on  somo  gala  day,  a 
largf  tlag  was  hoisted  ujioii  the  toj)  of  it.  The 
work  had  been  constructed  in  such  haste,  that 
the  wind,  acting  with  graat  force  nnon  the  hea- 
ni  T,  c\<Tted  such  a  leverage  upm  the  staff  that 
the  pile  was  overthrown,  and  fell  to  tho  earth 
with  a  mighty  endk  Merely  obsin  ing  that  it 
must  have  been  a  gran  l  si-'] it,  and  regretting 
that  ho  had  not  been  [n  ^.  :.u  Keckford  gave  an 
instant  order  for  the  con.struction  of  another 
tower.  In  his  "palace  of  pleasures,**  whidi 
now  might  almost  rival  the  ubled  hall  of  Yi^ 
thek,  Beckford,  in  some  strange  freak,  secluded 
himself,  llis  immense  wealth  enabled  bim  to 
gratify  every  whim,  and  ho  made  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  virtu.  Imnn  nas 
vestibules,  halls,  giUlerie>i,  drawing-rooms,  ora- 
tories, suite  njHin  suite,  wore  filled  with  palatisl 
furniture,  pictures,  carvings,  gems,  porcelain  «f 
the  rarest  fabric,  of  which  a  superb  set  Itar 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  used  but  once  in  a 
twelvemonth,  literaliy  crowded  the  gorgeous 
saloons.  Nono  wero  permitted  to  behold  these 
riches  butat  very  rare  intenrals,and  thsj  emeised 
from  the  pile  to  speak  of  the  magnffioenee  mOk- 
in,  equallinir  in  dazzling  reality  tin'  wiLh-st  fa- 
blee  of  Arabian  romance.  On  one  occasion  the 
most  famous  duchess  of  the  realm  was  admitted, 
entertaineil  for  a  week  with  princely  generosity, 
the  delights  of  tho  place  varying  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  inexorable  Beckford  never  entered 
her  pTMenoe.  At  lennth,  in  1822,  FonthUl 
pemtd  ont  of  his  hands,  and  the  trewnrM  It 
contetnad  were  scattered,  in  a  sale  of  41  days* 
duration.  Thither  from  every  part  of  the  kingv- 
d(fni  flocked  thousands  to  gratify  their  curi- 
(  ■-ity  ])y  a  sight  of  tho  palace  from  \vliich 
liiuy  had  always  been  so  rigidly  oxcluded,  and 
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to  seoore  sonie  of  the  dazding  objects  with 
which  it  Was  filled  in  overy  part — p^inlinp*  by 
the  greatest  of  the  old  musters,  the  co«tiiest 
boon  and  illnminated  manuscripts,  magnificent 
cabinet«t  o(  buhl,  ebony,  and  mosaic,  porcelain 
statuary,  specimens  of  ivory  carvings  by  Fla- 
mingo and  other  great  artista,  and  numerous 
ionlptured  vessel^  of  topa^  aardoDjx,  ants, 
•ad  crystal,  Homo  of  them  tho  mort  oiqwrito 
wiirkn  of  Bcnvenuto  Cellini. — ^The  literary  fame 
of  Beckford  rests  upon  his  earlj  writings.  His 
tnToK  in  •  mrim  of  l«tfeen>  poUiiiwd  mora 
thftn  50  Tcnrs  after  they  were  written,  contain 
Bouie  of  tlio  ino>t  animated  descriptions,  aud  tm- 
peoially  of  ii.tiural  scenery,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. VatmkJ^  in  mito  of  its  grot«iwio  bor« 
rora,  is  likdj  fPremun  long  a  fliTonie,  «ai 
befif!  the  impress  of  preat  poworsi.  Bvron  says 
of  it :  "  ^  VaUiek'  wai>  one  of  the  tal*»s  I  hod  an 
early  admiration  of.  For  oorroctnoss  of  oo»- 
tuine.  b.'ai!tr  of  dcjoriptiun,  aixl  power  "f  im- 
agixiatioi,,  ii  lar  surpajsata  all  European  itnita- 
tions,  and  U-ars  such  marks  of  originality  that 
those  who  liavo  viiifeed  the  fiuit  will  find  some 
jBfflodtj  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  •  tnu»- 
lation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Ra*selas  must 
bow  Ix'fure  it ;  his  *  happy  valley'  will  not  bear 
acompris«»n  n  itli  tlic  ' hisll  of  Eblis.* " 

BEOKLN'GTON,  TitoNfAS,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1443,  on  English  theologian  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1385, 
died  Jan.  14^  1406.  lie  was  educatod  at  Ifow 
flolkn,  Oxford.  He  drew  up  oasee  i^ialnst 
the  Lollards  and  in  favor  of  his  iniistor, 
Uenry  Vi.'s  right  to  the  Frendi  crown.  Ue 
was  ene  of  the  plenipotentiaries  a[)i>ointed  to 
DHOtiate  a  peace  with  France,  1482. 

BEOKMANN,  Johaxs,  a  writer  on  agri- 
culture ami  natural  history,  born  ot  IIoy:i, 
Hanover,  June  4,  1789,  died  atGOttingen,  Feb. 
4,  IBll.  Ho  studied  theology  at  Gftttfaigen,  but 
soon  applied  himself  to  natural  phUosopby  nnd 
chemistry .  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  history  at  n  gymnasium 
inSt.  Fetcrshnrg.  He  resigned  this,  and  coming 
btdt  throagh  Sweden,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Linnajns,  and  was  allowed  to  see  how  the 
Swedish  miacs  wt;re  worked.  Having  return- 
ed to  Guttiogen,  bo  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  there  in  IT'  ti,  and,  in  1770,  ordinary 
professor  of  economy,  wineh  oliico  he  held  for 
over  4*)  years.  Ue  published  several  solenttfio 
works,  wliieh  once  were  popular,  hat  the  best 
Imown  of  his  prodaotioas  ii  ealled  Oontrihn- 
tions  to  the  History  of  Discovcry  and  Inven- 
tions," of  which  several  translations  have  been 
published  in  England,  where  (with  oorreoUMia 
and  additions  extending  it  to  the  present  tame) 
it  continues  to  be  a  I'uvurito  work. 

BECLARD,  PiXRBi  AuocsTW,  a  French  sur- 

KD,  bom  at  Angei^  Oct.  15, 1785,  died  at 
ia,  Uardt  16, 1895.  While  yet  young  he 
became  p«rgeon-in-chief  to  the  h<'>pital  d«  la 
eharU^  at  Paris.  lu  ISlti  he  was  placed  in 
the  anatomical  cliair  at  the  school  of  rwlifltef 
Be  died  aaddenlljr  of  bnia  isTer. 


BEOQUEKKL,  Axronn  C£sar,  a  French 
natural  jihilosiophc'r,  born  at  Chiitillon-sar- 
Loing,  March  7,  1788.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entered  the  polytechnic  school,  leavinc  it  in 
1808,  with  the  grade  of  an  officer,  and  in  the 
corps  of  military  engineers.  Ho  was  with  the 
French  army  in  Spain  from  1810  until  1812^ 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  si«ge  of  Tann- 
gona.  In  1818  he  was  attadbed  to  tiie  general 
stflfT.  In  1B15,  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
he  left  the  anny  with  the  grade  of  m^jor.  In 
1819  be  commenced  the  publication  of  some 
papers  on  mineralogical  and  geological  research- 
es, with  reference  to  several  kiudii  uf  calcareous 
carbonates,  but  the  investigation  of  electrical 

Shenomena  gradually  claimed  his  wh<de  atten- 
on.  In  studying  the  physied  propertiee  of 
amber,  lio  was  led  to  make  .some  ex{>erim»)nt3 
on  the  discharges  of  electricity  by  meoiiid.  of 

f pressure ;  and  uiat  was  Uie  starting  point  of  all 
lis  sub.soiiuent  investigations,  lio  then  ob- 
served the  evolutions  of  electricity  in  every  kind 
of  chemical  action,  and  discovered  the  laws  oftho 
effects  prodnoed.  These  reeearohcs  led  to  the 
reftttsnoo  of  the  "tiieorf  of  eontact,"  by  which 
VoltA  explained  the  action  of  his  pile  or  battery, 
and  to  the  coQiitructioa  of  the  first  electrical  ap- 
paratus with  a  constant  current.  The  discover^ 
ICS  in  electricity  made  by  Beoquerel  have  been 
published  in  xhaAnmlu  de  phytiqu^  tt  de  ehimie 
and  in  the  Memoire*  dd  Vaeadcmk  den  itrUiucg. 
Mis  investigatioQS  enabled  him  to  discover  a 
Tery  simple  meUiod  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Interior  organs  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, without  produciug  wounds  of  any  conse- 
quence. Hb  made  numerous  physiological  ap- 
])licaLions  of  this  method,  and  diaoovered  that 
Avhe  never  a  muscle  is  contracted  a  oert^ 
amount  of  heat  is  evolved.  Becijuerel  is  alsO 
one  of  the  creators  of  electro-chemistry.  In 
1838  he  made  use  of  this  new  science  in  the 
production  of  mineral  mibstances,  and  in  treat- 
ing, by  the  humid  process,  tlw  ores  of  silver, 
le^,  and  copper.  For  these  researches  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  royal  sodeQ^  of  London  s 
and  in  1820  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
science^.  In  18;}2  ho  was  elected  member  of 
the  institute  of  France ;  and  since  bis  admis- 
sion, he  has  read  before  that  learned  body  move 
than  a  liundre<l  papers  on  important  qtie^tions. 
In  1837  the  royal  society  of  London  awarded  him 
the  OoplcT  medal  for  his  numerous  discoveries  in 
science.  Among  the  list  of  new  sabstances  which 
Beoquerel  obtained  by  the  slow  aotioo  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  mentioned  aluminum,  tilicium, 
gluoium,  crystals  of  sulphur  and  of  iodine,  and 
numerous  metallic  snlpburets,  such  as  dodecahe* 
dral  pyrites,  galena,  8ulphuret  of  hilvur,  iodu- 
rota,  aud  double  iodurelti,  carbonate^  iiuiluchilc, 
calcareous  spar,  dolomite,  metallic  and  earthy 
l^os^lates  and  arseniates,  or7atalliaedsilio%  &o. 
He  sko  diseowed  a  process  t^cleotiio  eoloring 
on  gold,  (iilver,  and  coj)jier,  which  has  been  ex- 
teuiiively  aud  variously  applied  in  practice.  In 
his  electro-chemical  investigations.  Becquerel's 
v^M^  hae  been  to  diieoTer  the  nutioDae^sfe> 
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ing  between  electric  foroea  and  the  KHsaJled 
ohemioal  aflinitic and  to  excite  the  latter  into 
iiction,  by  means  of  the  furmer.  All  kinds  of 
plating  witb  gold  or  silver  by  the  hnmid  pro- 
caaa,  such  a8«Iaetnilgmiag,«M  ooljaoinMiy 
tIoqs  applieati(RU  of  efeetKM^Marfatry.  Among 

the    ninrnTi >!!.-<  ;uiil   i!;';i<irt;inf.  lahor-i  of  Boc- 

qoerel,  wo  may  name  h\»  researches  on  the  eleo- 
Me  tondaotibility  of  metals;  on  galvanooM- 
ters;  on  the  electric  properties  of  tounnaline;  on 
atmospheric  electricity ;  oa  the  cfiectd  produc- 
ed by  vegetation ;  on  the  electro-magnetic  bal- 
ance, capabla  of  mBuariMtg  with  waatneaa  Um 
intensity  uf  flbeMo  enrraHs ;  oa  tito  iw  of 
rine  salt  in  agriculture. — lli^  second  son,  Aux- 
▲iTDBS  Edmoxd,  discovered  a  chloride  of  silver 
whiflli  will  receive  and  re^n  the  colured  im- 
pre«non3  of  light ;  so  that  the  colors  of  the 
raioltow  may  now  he  fixed  iu  tbo  dagacrrcotype, 
in  all  varietioa  of  hue ;  but  they  can  only  be 
nteined  in  obscurity,  th^y  gradnaUy  dii^ 
pear  when  long  expoMd  to  light 

BECSKEREK.  I.  Kis,  or  I.itt!  r.  Beosezhek, 
a  Hnngarian  town,  county  of  Temesvar.  The 
inhabitant:^ are  Gerrnans  and  Wallaohians.  There 
ia  a  Roman  (catholic  churrh  }i«»re  for  the  accom- 
modation of  t!)o  former,  aiul  a  non-uni^  Greek 
church  for  the  latter.  II.  Naoy,  or  Gbkat 
BxcBKRBXK,  e  (own  oo  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bega,  and  united  the  Bega  eanel  with  Tem- 
esvar. It  contains  some  ii-tri  t  offices,  an  1  2 
chnrchea,  and  ei^Joya  important  privilegee. 
Top.  al>out  12,600. 

I'KD  AST)  RKPs-ntAP,  By  bc<l  is  frener- 
aliy  under:»tood  a  saclt  containing  something 
more  or  leas  soil  to  sleep  upon,  and  by  bed- 
eteed  n  Ikwnework  of  Tirious  matem^  to 
raise  the  bed  from  (he  floor  or  ground.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  all  nations,  the  slvins  of 
beastii  were  generally  o^d  for  Ixxls,  and  to  thia 
day,  hides  are  spread  upon  tlie  ground  or  ia 
rude  huts,  by  aavages,  for  their  nightly  repose. 
The  ancient  Britons,  when  flnit  invaded  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Ciesur,  were  still  using 
dried  akina  or  oocasionaU/  niabea  and  heath, 
but  were  taoght  by  their  oonqoeron  to  mibadtttte 
sacks  of  straw  to  sleep  upon.  The  old  Knglish 
expression  of  a  "  lady  in  the  straw "  cornea 
Iran  the  universal  use  in  old  times  of  straw,  and 
means  nothing  more  than  a  lady  in  bed,  and 
alludes  metaphysically  to  an  ordinary  domestic 
event.  The  Romans,  in  the  progress  of  luxury, 
■oon  availed  tbemaelvea  of  the  aoft  delighta  of 
aftether  bed,  and  ite nee  wn urged  aa a ehaif>e 
of  effeminacy  against  the  pntr'ctAns  <  f  the  im- 
perial city.  Tlie  classical  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  they  took  their  food  in  a  reclining  position, 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  dininir  hM  (Wtut 
trielUuarU  or  dueubiUmtu).  lias  w  jw  4  or  6 
feet  in  lielght,  and  was  arranged  in  8  portions, 
along  the  8  sides  of  a  aqnare  table;  1h»  4th 
aide  being  left  open  Ibr  the  eeaf  aooem  of  the 
attending  servant The  iVaM  .  r  Ik  1  although 
long  esteerat»l  a  luxury,  has  now  yielded  gen- 
erally to  the  harder  hair  mattress,  for  which 
we  are  iodebted  to  the  Vrmeb,  ftom  wheat  H 


ia  oftn  ediea  the  ^VimA  aittNiiL"  Ite 

hair  mattress  with  an  under-layer  of  steel 
spring  ijj  no^considered  the  perfection  of  a 
luxurious  conch.  Feathers  being  such  bad  con- 
dnatoia  of  oakKk^  it  ia  fimad  that  th»  do  mot 
aDow  et  Hialliwe  itffiatfcNi  «f  heat  mm  Hw 
animal  bofly,  which  ia  essential  to  its  dno  (Mm- 
Ibrt  and  health,  and  aooordiiigiy  the  hair  t>ed  m 
adoDted,  aa  being  both  nore  wlioleeome  Mid 
conaucive  to  rcjvr>3P.  There  have  been  varioos 
ingenious  contrivitacea  lur  tLc  taic  oL  the  sick 
and  the  wonnded,  and  medical  and  sai^eal 
bedaof  diflBarent  kioda  adajitedto  the  paauar 
aeoeerftiee  of  tiie  aiok  are  aoeordlBgfy  m&L 

The  hyf'.rn'^titir  bed,  inndo  vf  JhMw  rubber 
cloth,  and  filled  witb  water,  b^been  fooad  one 
of  the  moat  nsefhl  of  them.-^Tne  bedittead  was 
originally  contrivefl  to  raise  the  be  !  frnm  the 
ground,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  protec- 
tion from  vermin  and  other  nuisanees  and 
daogen.  It  haa  faneralbr  been  eonatiuioiid 
of  wood,  and  from  Its  eanymde  itriwUure  II 
adr.incni  \s  ;*h  nt!n  r  household  furniture  to  aa 
impo^ng  degree  uf  dignity.  The  old  ^four- 
poifeer"  with  its  tall  columna  of  oarred  mnhag 
any  or  oak,  lifting  to  the  ceiling  a  grent  canApj 
of  rich  stafii  was  the  cheri&hed  pride  of  aucieai 
houaewivea.  but  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  The 
French  bedatead.  witboat  poeta  or  eartaiB%  ia 
now  generally  enMltnted,  it  heinglbaDd,  tnm 
the  caso  widi  ';v|ii<  h  it  is  moved  and  the  free 
ventilation  it  aiiowit,  more  healthftil  and  oan- 
venient  It  is  made  generally  of  wood,  hit 
iron  has  been  fonnrl  r,f  inure  ndvrinta^^,  par- 
ticularly in  hospiUtk  and  hut  lUiuates,  a<  i 
security  against  dirt  and  vermin,  Surpioal  in- 
genuity haa  contrived  variooa  mechaakni 
meaaa  ftr  adapting  the  bedatead  to  the  i«- 
quirement';  of  the  sick  and  of  the  ti  i  !Ical 
attendant,  and  by  which  the  surgical  be<i  ca 
haiaised  or  inclined  in  parta  as  may  l>e  BMM^ 
aary. — Wo  have  an  illustration  of  the  rnhu'  !>'-A 
importance  of  the  bod  in  oUkn  times,  in  an  iuu 
of  Sliake.sjHiare's  will :  Itorn,  I  g}  vo  vnto  nij 
wief  my  aeooud  beat  bed  w*^  the  fomitarai'' 
Tbmb  are  the  rwy  wotda,  which  are  fcnmd  wa- 
derlined  in  tbo  Ia<^t  testament  of  the  great  dra- 
matist, as  if  tlie  bequert  hod  been  a  seooad 
thought.— The  "great  bed  of  Ware,"  which  ii 
so  frequently  alluded  to  in  English  literatare, 
and  which  is  able  to  acoommodate  some  score 
of  sleepers,  is  probably  tlio  largest  bod,  hvini: 
IS  feet  aman^  ever  Spread.  Though  old  eooogb 
to  have  Men  mentioned  by  Shakeneare  in  tta 
«  Twelfth  Night  »~ 

Big  enodgh  Ibr  tlka  M  of  War*  in  TingltiMl, 

it  Is  yet  shown  to  the  onriom  ht  tiie  town  fran 

whence  it  take  if n;une.  TIic  most  nncomibri- 
able  bed  ever  known,  was  prol)ably  that  of 
Procmstea.  This  ancient  Greek  and  robber, 
was  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  wait  for  travel- 
lers, and  after  having  robbed  them  he  put  them 
to  lied  11  :ni  iron  couch,  to  which  he  adapted 
each  one,  cutting  off  the  limbe  of  thoae  who 
were  too  long^  and  itratdUngtheJolntiaf  thflM 
whowwetooahorU 
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BEDALE,  A  market  town  of  Torkshira, 
England.  8S  mlb.^  N  N.  W  of  York.  It  has 
m  ohnroii,  boilt  in  tbe  time  of  Edward  VL, 
•ndfttowwroBoellie  aoeiie  of  an  obstinsto 

eounter  during  an.  inroad  of  the  Srot^-.  The 
invaders  were  finally  repobed  bv  tbo  U)wos- 
Mqpla.  Bedale  is  noted  for  ita  fine  breed  of 
norses,  and  for  the  perfection  with  which  the 
sorroanding  oonntrj  is  ooltiyated.   Pop.  3,892. 

BEDCIIAMBEU,  LouDe  of  the,  personal  at- 
tendanU  of  thekiagi  in  the  case  of  a  qaeeo,lar 
^et  pcrftwnlof  flM^olhWi  Li  the  present  oaj 
tlic"  nro  almost  nominal  appointment-,  reqnirinp 
a  weekly  attendance  at  tiie  P&i>ce,  ood  accom- 
pnied  with  good  sahiries.  The  tneint  duties 
were  to  sleep  in  the  king's  bedroom,  and  to  bo 
always  at  his  command  by  day  or  nights  The^e 
duties  were  ri^'urmrfy  exacted  by  the  great 
LoQis  XIY^  and  it  was  the  plaasore  and  booor 
of  the  Mgfaeet  noUia  to  Us  reign  to  tender 
Hwir  personal  services  in  the  mlimtMt  pirti«no 
Im  of  hb  daily  existence. 

B£DD0E8»  Thdxas,  an  English  physiciaQ 
sad  writer  upon  medical  topics,  bom  et  Shiff- 
na],  in  Shropshire,  AprU  18,  1760,  died  at  CUf. 
ton,  Nov.  24,  1808.  lie  was  ofa  WcI.hJj  family, 
and  was  edacated  for  one  of  the  learned  pro£e»- 
rfoiM.  At  Oxford  he  devoted  niwh  time  to  Hbm 
Bcieiiccs,  particularly  to  chemistry.  He  formed 
a  high  intimate  of  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Priestley  as  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  mastered  the  new  doctrine  of 

Encumatic  medicine,  to  the  application  of  which 
0  afterward  pave  much  attention.  Having 
taken  bis  bochcilor's  degree  in  1761,  he  went 
to  London  to  study  anatomy,  became  a  pupil  of 
Sheldon,  and  publislied  a  tmnslntion  of  Spullan- 
zani's  '*  Di^rtaLioDs  on  Natural  liistorv."  He 
removed,  in  1784,  to  Edinburgh,  where'he  pub* 
lifted  a  trandatton  of  BenmaD'a  ^'Essays  on 
Seetire  AtttaoOoiiB,**  to  iivUdi  he  added  many 
original  n  !■  .  lie  win  an  active  ineAber  of 
thebcieutitiG  »i'J€ivU«.>sot  Edinburgii,  before  which 
he  read  several  papers.  In  1 786  he  visited  France, 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Lavoisier  and  other 
dij^ingntshed  chemist^  and  ui>oii  his  retorn  to 
l";i.  !a:i  1,  was  elected  to  the  cliemical  lectureship 
at  Oxtord.  Uis  talenta  and  poeitiflii  draw 
aroond  hint  wuty  neii  of  loafDlflg,  anHng 
whom  Were  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Darwin;  and  in 
1790  be  published  a  di.ssortationj  in  which  ho 
claimed  for  the  speculative  ptiyaiciaa,  Majow, 
the  discovery  of  the  principal  facts  in  pnonmatic 
chemistry.  At  tlie  conunenccment  of  the  French 
revolulion,  he  atloptcd  itj»  jirinciples  with  the 
utmost  anthuaiasmi  and  the  freedom  witb  which 
he  CTpreawd  bb  politlQil  apmdatleu  making 
bis  position  at  Oxford  tmeopgenial,  he  resigned 
bis  chair  in  1792.  He  retired  from  Oxford  to 
Ibe  booM  of  a  friend,  and  at  this  time  pubBriied 
bi5  observf»t!on«<  on  demonstrative  reasoninrr, 
with  particuliir  relerence  to  the  study  of  geome- 
try, in  which  ho  claimed,  in  opposition  to  ontolog- 
iul  tbaories,  that  mathemaucal  reasoning  de* 
peodaeMBtislly  upon  experiment,  and  prooeedi 
edyby  wtdtBceeftheMMii.  Heantfalytad 


new  improvements  in  medicine,  from  the  science 
of  galvanism,  which  was  now  arising  in  Italy ;  and 
in  his  first  medical  work,  embracing  observation* 
OB  edoaliii^  sea  »y,  erammption,  eatarrfa, 
and  fever,  and  conjectures  on  other  objects  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  he  showed  his  tenden- 
cy to  fotmd  medical  science  upon  chemistry.  The 
most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and  that  which 
best  reveals  his  imagination  and  taste,  as  well 
as  judgment,  ^vn-  'History  of  L*aac  Jen- 
kiiui^"  a  striking  picture  of  the  reformation  of  a 
dmuard,  of  which  more  40,000  wplitt 
were  rapidly  sold.  Wishing  to  test  his  view  =  hy 
experiment,  he  was  enabled,  in  1798,  toestabhsh 
a  i^eamalteiOBtitntion  atBnitol ;  and  in  making 
hL^  arrangements,  he  was  much  assisted  by  his 
father-in-law,  the  versatile  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth.  Uis  assistant  was  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  then  a  young  nuin ;  and  the  first  dieoor- 
eriea  of  tUa  eelebrated  diamht  ware  made  in 
the  Inhorntory  of  this  institution.  The  numer- 
ous publicatiuDs  01  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  this  time, 
had  nArawe  to  bis  favorite  theorv  of  tlie  effi- 
cacy of  the  permanentlv  elastic  fluids,  and  of  tbo 
possibility  of  curing  aJl  diseases  by  breathing 
a  medicated  atmosphere.  He  was  especially 
sanguine  in  his  expectatk>n8  from  the  brilliant 
dioMiTery,  by  Davy,  of  tiie  rMptrabOity  and  in- 
toxicating  qualities  of  nitrons  oxide;  and  he  is- 
sued treatises  iu  rapid  suocoasion  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death.  None  of  bb  msoifold  efibrts 
to  found  the  art  of  medicine  upon  philosophical 
principles  were  entirely  sncoessrul;  yet  his 
imaginative  speculations  had  great  influence  in 
promoting  tiie  more  oaotioos  inqoiiies  of  others. 

BEDDOES,  Tbohas  Lovsix,  son  of  the  im- 
ceding,  an  English  poet  and  man  of  science, 
born  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  1802,  died  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1849.  He  was  near- 
ly related  to  the  authoress  Maria  Edgeworth,  and 
nb  ftmiljr  oonneelions  feooonnended  bint  fin'OP> 
ably  to  the  world  of  letters.  His  first  work, 
tlie  "Bride's  Tragedy,"  was  published  at  Lon* 
don  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age.  The 
criticisniH  and  sketches  by  Hazlitt  and  C^harles 
Lamb  had  bomcwhat  accustomed  the  English 
public  to  the  strong  and  buoyant  grace  of  the 
<dd  dramatists,  and  bad  tboa  prepared  the  way 
for  a  young  author  whose  every  page-  showed 
hi«  :ini;i::fe  by  pvuipathy  and  genius  with  Mos- 
singer,  Decker,  iiarlowe,  and  other  writers  of 
the  afflnent  sKsabethan  days.  Tlie  "Bride's 
Tragedy"  was  received  with  very  generfil  ad- 
miration, not  unmixed  with  criticisms  of  its 
youthful  exuberance  and  altogetlier  nnarti.<^tio 
construction.  Professor  Wilson  uttered  the 
prevalent  judgment  in  saying  that  EoglMi  tr»> 
gedy  might  expect  to  revive  again  in  this  j>as- 
sionate,  thoughtful,  and  independent  author. 
But  Mr.  Beddoes  sought  to  posNss  the  stage  as 
well  as  the  closet,  and  to  write  dramas  inst<>.-id  of 
dramatic  poem.s,  and  wa<i  vexed  that  theatrir/d 
managers  rejected  his  plays.  He  inherited  f  rom 
bis  firtber  an  intense  fimdz^  for  sdentifio  study, 
opeoiaUy  in  the  diieotion  <^  boman  i^ysiokigy, 
aadfaming«virtotb«  BOBtiniBi  he  beow—  » 
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sort  of  amateur  aaatombt  ia  (j}«niuui  QDiver- 
Bitiee.  He  finally  accepted  a  pfoflwMtBhip  it 
Zarich,  and  it  was  there,  wliile  engaged  m  a 
diascctiou,  that  ho  rcceivod  u  hliKht  wound  in 
the  finger,  by  tlie  con»tqneiipos  of  which  lus 
lif«  was  pramAtorely  ended.  After  lus  death 
bia  poeticd  randiia,  with  notes  imi  ft  nMmoir, 
were  published  at  London  (1851),  in  2  vols., 
12mo.  The  principal  of  theao  wt:re  2  trajjedioaj 
entitled  *'Death'H  Jost  liook"  and  the  ''ISecond 
Brother,"  b<ith  of  ivliich  nlKiondin  atrial  Conoiea, 
condensed  and  i)a.>*>iiinalo  eloqnenoe,  and  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  iire  among  the  most  cxtra- 
ordinanr  poetical  compositions  of  the  present 
•gs.  His  minor  poems,  though  peculiarly  sad 
and  sombre,  bear  jtroofn  of  a  rich  and  OMK^ 
getic^  though  somowhiU.  fkatosiiic  natnro. 

BEDE,  or  Bbda,  commonly  called  the  vener- 
able I5c'(lc,  was  an  English  monk,  born  in  Wuar- 
mouth,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Tytio,  nbout 
A.  D.  673,  died  in  May,  786.  He  lived  in  that 
most  interesting  period  of  the  eodesiastioal  lus> 
tarf  of  Eogtana,  lost  after  tho  triomph  of  fho 
Roman  over  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  lie  was  sent 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  care  of 
Abbot  Benedict,  at  tho  age  of  7  ye«rB,where  he 
remained  13  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
tinii;  ho  wiu^  ordniuod  a  di-aeon.  At  HO  years  nf 
ace  ho  took  orders  as  a  priest  Uis  fame  seems 
already  to  have  reached  the  continent,  for  it  b 
rc-latt'd  that  Pope  Sergius  desired  liede  might  bo 
eeiit  to  him,  for  an  assistant  in  ecclesiastiosl  dis- 
oiplino.  Ik-de.  however,  declined,  being  anz- 
ioos  to  devote  himself  to  the  compilation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  English  nation — a 
work  which  he  himself  tells  us  ho  completed 
when  ho  was  69  years  old.  Uo  also  publL^ed 
several  other  works,  and  acquired  so  great  06- 
lebrity  tliat  many  of  tho  most  eminent  priests^ 
including  the  archbishop  of  York,  came  to  con- 
sult him  in  ccciesioBticol  matters.  By  his 
Totion  to  study  and  seclusion  iie  ljUd  the  fonn- 
dation  of  eoiuamption,  of  whidi  ho  flndly  died. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  lie  contimu'd,  even  to 
the  last,  to  perform  tho  dutiia  of  his  statioUi 
and  also  to  prosecute  -  1  ivorite  task  of  writ- 
ing'. E-ij>efiaI!y  in  tho  closing day^  of  hislifewns 
he  anxiuiH  to  comi/h'to  two  taskd  which  ho  had 
commenced,  viz. :  the  translation  of  tlie  Gosriel 
of  John  into  Aoglo-Saxoo.  nod  the  oompilnncMi 
of  some  eztrMte  from  St.  Iridon.  On  the  lait 
night  before  )  i~  Ji  Uh  he  continued  dictating;  to 
his  amanuen^i^  until  his  increoung  weakness 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  person,  who  said 
to  him:  "There  remains  now  only  one  chapter, 
but  it  seemfl  ditlicult  fur  yuu  to  speak,"  "  It  is 
easy,"  said  Hede;  *'take  your  pen,  din  it  in  tho 
ink,  and  write  as  £ut  us  yon  can."  At  length, 
when  it  WM  nenrir  eompleted^  WQberoh,  the 
amannensis,  recalled  his  attention  after  an  inter- 
ruption, saying,  "  Jfaster,  there  is  now  but  one 
•entenoe  wnntuwj"  npon  which  Bode  bade  liim 
write  quickly.  When  Wilberch  s^aid,  "N  'v  it 
is  finished,"  Bode  replied.  "  Thou  hmt  &aid  tho 
truth,  wMwmmlmm  mtr  Ho  inuwdiitdy  d^ 


8ire<i  to  bo  placed  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pray.  This  being  done,  he  exclaimed. 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Fatlier,  and  to  the  Soo,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  peacfully  expired.  Bs 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  liis  own  mona^- 
tery,  at  Jarrow.  bot  his  remains  were  satiee- 
quently  removea  to  Dnrham,  and  plaoed  in  the 
tuimo  ooffin  with  those  of  St.  Cnthbert.  Bode 
wad  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  emditioa 
for  his  time.   Uis  mind  wm  lytematie  in  Un 
thought,  and  simple  and  perspicuous,  thoN^inot 
elegsnt,  in  its  modes  of  expression.  His  Sutaria  | 
Jicc/t^iastica,  as  well  i»  all  bis  other  works,  wi^ 
written  in  li^tin.   Th^  ht^ry  was  printed  is 
1474.  That  edition  b  nre,  there  being  only 
two  copies  known  in  England.    There  bare 
been  Q  En^Hsh  translations  of  it.     It  cuo- 
tains  little  of  the  civil  and  jtolitfad  history  of  ' 
England.  Indeed,  this  neither  came  within  the 
de.4gn  nor  the  taste  of  Bede.    Uis  province 
was  eniiiliaticjilly  relisiouH.   Tho  term  Vener» 
able"  was  given  to  liim  soon  att«r  his  death. 

BSDEAU,  Ksms  Alphoxsb,  a  FnoA  ga- 
eral,  distinguished  in  tho  Al>:erine  wars,  aa4 
in  the  eveut.:i  attenUiug  and  following  tho  rev- 
olution of  1^8,  bom  at  Vcrtoo,  near  Kaoto, 
Aug.  19,  1804.  Tho  son  of  a  naval  olBeer, 
ho  was  educated  in  the  military  acheds 
nf  La  FlC-cho  and  St.  Cyr,  and  entered  tfce  i 
army  as  lieutenant  in  1625.  He  made  ths 
Belgian  campaigns  of  1881  and  1BS3  an  aUU- 
de-camp  of  Gen.  Gerard,  and  at  tho  fsieye  of 
Antwerp  was  a[>pointod  to  confer  witli  the 
Dutch  general  (Jhai«6,  who  w.is  maintalnin; 
himself  in  the  dtadeL  In  1836  he  was  tmt  \a 
Algeria  as  commander  of  a  battalion  in  ita 
forei;;n  legion,  and  fir  the-.^!'  int  |)art  wliirhbf 
took  in  storming  Constaiitine,  he  was  mads  , 
oommandant  of  that  dty,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.    Tn  h<'  -was 

tranfrferrod  tothosuprem©  eomuiaiAi  4  liiiu^pah. 
and  after  several  engagements  witli  tlio  Berbers 
or  Kabylea,  wasjpraanoted  to  a  colonelcy  in  ths  ; 
17th  regiment  of  light  infantry.  Ue  displayed  ' 
remarkable  energy  in  the  expedition  ol"  Che^ 
chell,  where  he  sustained  alinoMt  daily  coaflicti^ 
was  twice  wounded,  and  at  tho  pass  of  Mnail 
maintained  himself  for  4  hours  witli  800  men 
m&imi  a  force  of  10,000  retruhir  troupe  and 
Kabyles.  led  by  Abd  el  Kader  himwlf.  Ue  wa^ 
made  bn^dier-goneral  in  1841.  Being  Sntra^ 
ed  by  Itoshal  Bngcand  with  tiie  direotloD  of 
military  and  political  nfTuird  on  the  borders  of 
Morocco,  he  defeated  Al)d  el  Kader  in  8  engage- 
ments,'and  forccKi  him  to  evaonale  the  province 
of  Tlemcen,  wi'li  t!i  <  i  ivil  orpanization  of  which 
he  then  occupied  liunaelf.  In  the  war  uiiii 
Morocco,  in  1844,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
series  of  victoriei  which  terminated  in  the 
battle  of  Isly.  In  184S  ho  zeeeived  the  oan- 
mand  of  tlu'  i  rovince  of  Constantine,  directeil 
the  expedition  of  Aures,  defeated  Uie  rel>ellioos 
tribe«v  and  ml^eoted  the  province  of  Oran.  In 
1  >^''17  he  '^vos  made  povornor  of  Alperia.  He  was 
in  i'uris  at  the  outbreak  ol  tlie  revolultou  of 
Febneiy  in  Uw  neKft  xmt,  and  nptfrftd  to  tha 
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Talkricj  to  ])kc6  himaelf  at  tUo  Jitiposal  of  the 
king.  He  was  ordered  by  Bugeauu,  who  had 
noeired  the  oommaiui  of  the  «rmj,  to  l«ftd  « 
«oliuim  from  the  TMIevkw  to  foppreM  the  In- 

Barrection  on  the  Konlovards;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary xnoveinotit  proving  much  stronger  tltau 
had  boon  aotieiimted,  and  the  national  guard 
itHtlf  !ic<titating,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  execute  tlie  order,  which  he  ftnb«equently 
received,  to  retreat  to  llioiwilaco.  After  the  tii^jiit 
of  Loom  PhUippe^  he  was  appointed  to  the  oom> 
maiid  of  all  the  troops  tbraoned  around  the 
Tuileries,  and  when  Uie  cluunber  of  deputies 
was  threatened  by  the  insurgents,  he  occupied 
the  passage  way  and  would  have  been  able  to 
bar  it,  but  he  received  from  Barrot,  tlic  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  miuistor>,  ortlers  to  ab- 
stain from  using  force.  Being  tJu  roforo  obligcMl 
to  let  the  inrarj^cnt.t  pa5^,  the  cliamber  was  dia- 
■oWed.  Under  tic  pruvisional  ^'ovemment,  he 
declined  tlie  fip[H>intmciit  of  minister  of  war, 
nod4W>copted  the  command  of  the  army  of  Paris. 
During  the  insnrrectioil  of  Juno,  1848,  he  waa 
dcver^y'  wounded  in  one<tf  the  first  actions, 
lie  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  of 
M'liif  li  h'  Jy  ho  became  rico  [irt'sidcnt,  and  after- 
ward held  the  same  poaitioa  in  the  kgialative 
onemMy.  He  was  sent  In  1649  toeoiat  the 
arm  J  of  Ctrl.  Oudiuot  in  pressing  the  siege 
of  Komc,  but  kaming  at  Marseilles  the  success 
of  the  French  tnx^  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Though  originally  a  l^timist,  he  adopted  lib- 
eral views,  and  refiinng  the  Mth  to  Loois  Na* 
fHikon,  retired  to  B^glma,  and  haaiinoe  lived 
inBntatels. 

BEDEHOT78E  (Saxon,  had^  a  prayer),  an 
nncient  term  for  an  alm?hmT<5<?,  ?o  called  from 
thti  poor  being  supplied  to  oiler  up  prayers  for 
the  good  of  tlie  founders'  or  benefactors*  ioola. 
The  term  is  stiU  in  lonl  nae  in  Seotland. 

BEDELL,  Gmuiqhy  T.^  D.D.,  an  eloqiHiit 
clergyman  of  tho  Pmtcstant  Episcnpnl  church, 
formerly  rifctor  of  6t.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia. 
Bo  was  bom  on  Staten  Island  in  1793,  gnidu- 
ated  at  Colombia  college  in  181  J,  ordained  by 
Bisliop  Uobart  in  1614,  stationt'd  at  ]IudM)n, 
on  the  Xorth  river,  in  181/3,  removed  to  Fay- 
ettoville,  K.  C,  181&  and  fioallr  to  Pluiar 
ddphia,  where  he  dtedin  1884  fDa  lermona 
WtTo  reiiiarkaMo  for  simplicity  and  p*nnt : 
th*)y  woru  boldom  written  in  fuIL  Thirty  of 
them  have  been  pnbUahed,  with  « tnemouv  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T^iig. 

BEDELL,  WiLUAji,  Anglican  binhop  of  Kil- 
more,  in  IreLind,  born  at  Black  Notley,  Esj^ex, 
in  1570,  died  at  Kilmore  Feb.  7,  IMS.  He  vaa 
•eeretary  to  Sir  Henrjr  Wotton,  on  hb  embaMj 
to  Voiilcf',  K>04.  Having  acijtilred  the-  Irulian 
languu^u,  iio  trousiaUHi  the  "IkHjk  of  Common 
Frtgrer,''  and  presented  it  to  the  clei^  who 
were  at  the  time  appointed  by  tlio  repnl.lic  of 
Venice  to  preach  against  ttio  papal  powir  utid 
pretorm'  ii:-'.  On  his  return  to  Eii>;hiud,  ho  ro- 
naaiaed  in  great  retirement  for  some  time,  but 
vaa  at  length  presented  to  a  living  in  NomllL 
In  im  h»  waa  aleotod  proroat  of  THaitr 


oollcpe,  Dublin,  which  ho  declined  until  the 
king's  orders  made  his  acceptance  imperative. 
He  waa  next  made  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ar- 
dagh.  Visiting  his  see,  ho  found  the  eodeslastU 
caI  property  in  a  ruinous  condition,  tliroiigh  the 
malversations  and  m-glert  of  the  olhcUls,  and  at 
first  he  WM  Viable  to  obtain  anfficient  iiK  ome 
from  the  see  even  for  his  own  snpport.  1  le  ob- 
tained the  restitution  of  a  s-uiall  part  of  the 
Lands  of  the  diocese,  and  finding  the  charge  too 
onerous  for  him.  tie  resigned  the  see  of  Anlogh, 
andaddnaBed  Umself  to  the  task  of  refonoiog 
the  cler^,  and  of  introducing  the  Protestant 
worship  mto  Ireland.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
he  studied  Irish,  and  liad  the  prayer  book  with 
the  homilies  of  Cbrysostom  and  Leo  in  praise  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  translated,  and  put  into 
till)  bands  of  the  people.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  tho  great  Irish  rebellion  of  that  period, 
Kifaop  BisdeU  waa  at  flrrt  left  in  quiet  poaees- 
sion  of  Ids  sc-e  nnd  ro?idonoe;  a  rc'sj)ito  which 
he  Used  fur  prot«ctiit;{  and  luaintniiiiiig  the 
digressed  Protestants.  Soon,  however,  hispalaoe 
was  invaded,  and  himself,  his  two  sons,  md 
Bon-in-Iaw,  were  carried  off  to  a  stronghold  of 
the  rebels,  "whero  all  except  the  bishop  liimsclf 
were  put  in  fetters.  Ihe  exposure  to  the 
weather  during  the  winter,  for  the  ]plaoe 
of  his  eonOnement  was  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
brought  ou  a  severe  fever,  of  which  soon  after 
his  releme  he  died.  At  his  burial  a  concourse  of 
the  opposito  creed  attended  to  pay  respect  to 
his  remtuns,  and  after  the  ceremony  a  volley 
■v\!U3  fired  over  his  grave  by  tho  rebels. 

BEDESMAN  (Saxon,  6ea</,  a  uruyer),  was  a 
common  suti'ix  to  the  signature  at  tne  end  of  Eng- 
liah  letters  in  the  loth  and  ir,th  centuried,  and 
eqiiivaknt  to  ])etitioner.  The  Pasteu  letters, 
I46i>-14^0,  furnish  many  examples.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  «<iylea  himself 
"Tour  hnmoie  orator  and  most  mmnden  hedes* 
man."  Mar^'jirct  Bryan,  tlio  (roverni-s^  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  signs  herself  iu  writing  to  a  su- 
perior. "  Your  dayly  bede-woman." 

BEDFORD.  l".  A  county  in  the  sonth  part 
of  Pennsylvania;  aru^v  about  J, 000  svpuiro 
miles,  'liio  .surface  b  broken  by  numerous 
ridges  of  the  AUeghanies^  whoso  principal  chain 
fiwnistiie  W.  boraer  of  the  county.  Ono'half 
of  tho  connty  is  nufit  for  rnltivation,  but  in 
this  portion  iron  ore  in  abundtuiU  hi  1850  it 
yielded  248,302  bushels  of  wheat,  206,344  of 
com,  240,803  of  oats,  18,094  tons  of  hay,  and 
846,687  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  63  mills, 
17  factories,  20  tanneries,  63  churches,  3  news- 
papw  offioea,  and  6,828  pupils  attending  public 
adiools.  It  haa  abundant  water  power ;  pop. 
23,052.  Capital,  Bedford.  IL  A  county  in  (he 
bonthern  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  eoi^teru  ba^to 
of  tlie  Blue  Kidge ;  area,  604  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  tho  soil  fertile. 
Tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheut^  tind  live  stock  are 
its  priucijjal  products.  In  1850  it  yielded 
602,862  bushels  of  com,  176,990  of  wheat, 
894^868  of  oats,  1,U56,4S«  pooida  of  tohaooo^ 
andSBa^ttgoflwitter.  I]ienw«M40olinfdM% 
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■nd  688  papih  attending  pnblio  tehooli.  It* 
real  estato  was  vnhicl  in  1S50  at  $:l,07l,'nn  , 
in  1855  at  $4,H4i>,237,  lihowiiig  an  increase  of 
67  per  cent.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop.  in  1850, 
24,080;  slavos  10,001.  ITT.  A  ccntrftl  roiinty  of 
Tennessee ;  area,  £150  &q.  m.  The  surfucc  ia  un- 
dulating, and  extensively  cnltivated;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  county  ia  iokneoted  1^  Dnok 
viT«r,  and  by  a  turnpfke  and  ft  ndlriNul  to  Ktili* 
ville.  Productions  in  IKr.rt.  l,521.Rfi7  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  270,182  of  oats,  145,432  pounds 
of  huttor,  and  M,67fi  of  wool.  There  were  40 
c>i  n  li  1  ncw?pnpcr  office,  nnd  2,066  pupils 
fttR'iuiiiig  (mbiic  schools.  Capital,  Sbclbyvillo. 
Pop.  21,61%  of  whom  16^010  anilrM^aiid  S,flOa 
•Uvea. 

BEDFORD,  a  post  borough,  capital  of  Bed- 
ford co.,  Pa..  200  jnilos  W.  <if  Pliilailolpliiti,  on 
the  Eay.stowu  bmnoh  of  the  Juniata  hrer.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley  about  1^  mile  from  tfi  <  »wn, 
which  are  much  frequented  in  the  suuinter  rea- 
son by  invalidft  tnd  aahionaMa  toorisla.  Popi. 
1,908. 

BEDFORD,  or  BaimmiMiHiiea,  an  inland 

county  of  Enplnnd;  aren,  297,  Cn2  acres  ;  i>oi>. 
124,478.  Bedford,  the  shire  town,  and  a  parlia" 
roentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  river  Onse, 
46  miles  from  London.  It  has  4  Gothic  parish 
churches,  free  and  blue-coat  schools,  a  hospital 
for  a  master  and  10  poor  bretliren,  and  68 
alms^housea.  It  ha»  also  a  famoua  sramraar 
■oiiool,  Ibmided  In  160ft,  witli  8  •zhlUtlona  of 
£80  a  year  cirh,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin,  open  to  the  children  of  all  resident 
householders.  All  these  charities,  with  £800 
distributed  yearly  in  marriage  portiont^,  uiid 
£600  for  decayed  householders,  are  main- 
tained hy  a  bequest  of  Sir  William  llarpur,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1661.  Tlie  income  for 
tiwae  pnrpoMS  is  about  £14,000  per  annum.  It 
retrirrm  2  members  to  tlie  house  of  conunons, 
and  iiirnishes  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Kussell 
JiMnilr.   Pop.  11,693. 

BEDFORD,  DoxB  of  (Jowx  Fulstaovvw, 
or,  as  Shikwpeare  calls  him,  Prince  John  of 
T.fin .-aster),  tlurd  son  of  Kin^  IK-my  IV.,  of 
Lugland,  and  regent  of  France  for  the  English, 
born  in  1389,  died  at  Rooan  in  France,  Sept. 
18,  1485.  Ho  was  employed  hj  hi4  father  in 
Scottish  wars,  distinguished  hiin»cili'  an  a  war- 
rior at  the  battle  of  Slirewj<bury,  received  his 
dnoal  title  under  Ilenry  and  in  the  war  with 
IVanoe  was  plaoad  at  tiie  Iioad  of  the  forces 
in  England,  while  the  kin^:  himself  fouglit 
abroad,  ilenry  V.  dying  in  1422,  and  leaving 
on  infimt  son  as  his  raooenor,  desired  Bedford 
to  be  regent  r  f  France,  and  to  maintain  the 
oonqucet^  in  that  country ;  and  the  parliament 
immediately  transcended  the  royal  wish  hj 
maldog  Bedford  also  protector  of  the  kingdom 
and  draroih  of  England,  except  during  his  ab- 
sence beyond  seas.  The  duke  at  onco  re- 
newed tlic  war  against  Charles  VII.,  on  French 
Mil,  after  having  by  tlie  liberation  of  tha 
TMUig  Icing  JauMS  of  BooUand,  mada  paaoo 


with  SootUnd,  and  thus  got  rid  for  fho  tins 

of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  En(?land.  Tie  al.-:o  con- 
solidated his  alliance  >vith  the  weaithj  and 
powerful  principality  of  Bnrgimdy,  and  wUk 
the  duke  of  Bnttany.  Tlniji  pnpported,  he  re- 
duced the  kintr  of  France  to  the  limt  extremity 
by  the  diKistrotis  Imttles  of  Crevant  and  Ver> 
neiiil.  and  the  oomnlata  oonqnast  of  that  oono- 
ir>  by  Hm  lingfiu  aeeaMd  hnpandhig.  Ilw 
withdrawal  of  the  duke  of  TJurgimdy  fr  >rn  th. 
alliance  did  not  check  tJie  good  fortune  of  Bed- 
ford, and  tlie  kingdom  of  fnmoa  was  aaf«d  oidj 
Tiy  the  tnarvell'  i'K!  rnreer  nf  Joan  of  Arc.  T!ie 
appearance  of  Un»  maiden  at  the  siego  of  Or- 
leans forced  the  English  to  retreat ;  yet  Bedford 
qniokl/  galnod  naw  socccisaB,  brofco  the  apaH 
•wtnoh  Md  giTw  oottfideoeo  tiaSL  enthnriasm  to 
the  French  annies  by  repulsing  Joan  from  the 
walb  of  Paris,  and,  in  1480,  captored  her  in  a 
sally  from  CompligiM.  In  efieotin|r  tho  <n#9 
death  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Domrcmy,  bo  was 
a  principal  agent,  lie  died  before  the  caoia 
which  be  bad  so  suoeessfblly  maintained  re* 
aairad  asr  diaartw  from  the  oppoaiticHi  of  tfaa 
dileo  of  Bnrgnndy.  lika  many  odiart  of  tha 
deHcendant.s  of  John  of  Gatmt,  he  was  a  j>atn-'a 
of  lit^^ralure  and  the  arts,  and  lie  trunsftsnvd 
from  Paris  to  London  a  library  of  UOO  vulames. 
A  magnificent  mnnnHcript  unssid  which  1m 
caused  to  be  executtHl  for  hh  wife,  was  sold  in 
1838  for  £1,1(K).  Tlic  duoal  dignity  of  Iie<ltord, 
after  haviag  been  extinguished  for  two  oe&ta> 
Ties,  was  rorivod  in  IflM,  and  baatowaJ  upon 
the  honsc  of  Russell. 

BEDFORD  IJ:VEL,  a  district  of  Englaai, 
consisting  of  an  oxtcn.sivo  traotcf  lavd  ouubU7 
bounded  K.  £.  by  the  Qerroan  ooean,  and  on 
all  other  ddes  by  highlands  which  enoompaaa 
it  lik  '  :i  horso-shoc.  It  embraces  the  We 
of  Ely,  in  Cambridge,  and  portions  of  North- 
ampton,  Huntingdon,  lineoin,  HoriMk,  and 
Sailnlk — it«  len^  being  abont  60  miloa,  its 
breadth  40  miles,  and  its  area  probably  aboot 
400,000  acres.  There  is  goodfaaaon  to  supfwaa 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inrasion  the  sur- 
face of  the  district  was  much  lower  than  it  is 
now,  and  th:it  it  w.^H  covered  liy  t>ne  ot"  thote 
vast  forests  into  which  Uie  natives  used  to  re- 
treat, and  wldflh  H  waa  the  general  polioy-  of 
tlio  conquerors  to  destroy.  The  subjugated 
peuple  were  emploved  in  felling  the  trees,  end 
erecting  great  embankments  to  kaep  dot  tlM 
sea.  In  Uie  8d  oentory,  the  emperor  Severas 
built  roads  through  the  marshes,  one  of  which, 
fnim  Peterborou^rli  to  Denver,  was  6u  feet  wide 
and  made  of  gravel  8  feet  deep.  It  is  now 
covered  by  from  8  to  6  feet  of  soil.  For  man j 
years  tho  district  was  fertile  and  well  cuItivA- 
ted,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in 
the  18th  century,  describes  it  as  lieing  *'  very " 
pleasant  and  agreeiU)le  to  the  eye,  watered  br 
many  rivers  which  run  through,  diverrified 
with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned 
with  many  we«ds  and  islands.**  But  in  1236, 
during  a  violsot  storm,  the  sea  burst  tkrou^ 
tlia  ambaritiiHiit  a(  Wisbaaob  and  otbsr  plaosi^ 
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doing  immcnpo  damapo  to  life  and  property,  and 
re<laciDg  the  surviviog  inhabitants  to  ^rrejit  dis- 
traa.  A  seoood  aocideat  of  the  same  kind  oo- 
flBvnd  in  ISIHI,  tad  atUrd  a  few  years  later. 
The  evil,  moreover,  Tvas  sometimes  aggravated 
by  improper  measares  taken  for  ita  cure,  so 
tliat  in  the  ooorae  of  ttmallM  gwiatar  p«i  of 
the  district  became  a  vast  morass,  some  porw 
tions  of  which  were  covered  with  pools  of  stag- 
nant, ;  iitri  l  from  10  to  20  feet  deep. 
XjK>rt')  to  (Iraia  it  were  set  on  foot  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.,  ESbab^,  and  James  I.,  bnt  all 
Duled.  Ia  tho  time  of  CLarles  I.,  tho  earl  of 
Bedford,  ^'ter  whom  the  distriot  was  namod, 
flude  a  partially  sueces^ul  attempt,  which  wuii 
Vimewea  in  1649,  bv  his  son,  who  brought  tho 
work  to  a  close  and  received  05,000  acres  of 
the  reclaimed  land  as  a  compenaation.  A  regu- 
lar qrstem  iat  prawrving  and  iinproting  the 
drained  lands  was  now  inangnrated.  A  oorj)o 
ration  for  their  management,  consisting  ot  a 
governor,  6  Uailifid,  20  cai^rvatora,  aud  a  com- 
tnonalty,  was  chartered  and  ia  stil^  kept  ap. 
Of  late  rears  important  improrements  have 
been  made  in  the  old  system  of  drainage,  which 
ill  t>ome  re<i>ects  proved  defective.  Tho  reclai;:; 
ed  iamb  {>roduoe  fine  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and 
oole  seed,  bat  tho  harvests  htm  occasiunaliy 
taffered  by  fresh  inundation?,  one  of  whiobu 
1841  in  vol  Ted  a  losa  of  over  1)150,000. 

BED  J  A,  a  district  of  Nubia,  extending  along 
tha  W.  shore  of  tha  Bod  aea.  Ikom  Soakin  to 
OipeOanioL  TlMBUia>7e,«Trfboof  BcdbatD% 
•    are  alni<i-it  the  only  inlmbitant?. 

BilDL^VM,  a  corruption  of  Bt^thlehem,  the 
name  of  a  religions  fouudtnion  which  was  grant- 
ed in  1"  17  by  lleniy  VIXI.  to  tho  o-rj  ontion 
of  Loudon,  and  by  th«m  applied  to  tlic  purposo 
of  a  hospital  for  tho  insane.  Tiio  place  was 
originailjr  within  the  d\y  boondaries,  bat  in 
1814,  a  new  MUing  waa  oreoted  {a  Bt  George'a 
fields,  i  in  the  soQth  side  of  tho  Thames,  which 
^x-i  called  New  Bethlehem,  or,  vulgarly,  Bed- 
lam. The  patients,  who  had  been  diaohaiged 
partiallv  cored,  and  went  abont  beggin^^  wera 
ealled  Bedlam  beggars,  or  Tom-o -Beuams. 

BEDOUINS,  Bed.vwkk.v,  men  of  tho  desert, 
the  aborigines  of  Arabia,  and  descendanta  of 
Mimael  Th^  aoera  nevtor  to  hafo  Iwon  ood* 
onered.  A  few  expeditions  against  them  in 
different  agca  of  the  world  Itavo  itur^'eded  in 
ohastising  them  and  repressing  their  too  great 
muiOt  bat  their  retreat  into  their  native 
dewra  has  eflectaally  stayed  tbe  progress  of 
tliL  in  .  ndcrs.  Mehemet  Ali,  in  his  war  against 
the  Waiiabeee,  was  perhaps  their  most  saoocaa* 
fid  aiwallaiit  On  tiieir  part,  they  hanro  beea 
marandcrs  over  neighboring  territories,  frotn 
tho  earlic-st  periotk  of  history ;  and  in  the  7th 
Century,  they  wero  (birred  ap  by  the  doctrines 
of  Mohammod  to  a  great  pitch  of  excitement 
TMr  innate  lore  of  war,  and  the  ardor  of  a 
new  faith,  made  them  irre^il-tiblo,  aud  carried 
them  through  Asia  and  to  the  westernmost  point 
of  s(Nitlieni  ^ut^  They  are  found  throim^ 
oaL  aQ  aortfaem  Africa,  on  tiio  oonliiMntll 
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fihoro  of  the  Persian  golf,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Their  e-isential  char- 
acteristic is  that  they  are  dwellers  in  teats, 
Uve  bj  their  floelEa  and  herds,  and  their 
hand  13  against  every  man.  Tliey  are  ignorant, 
fierce,  and  reveogofol,  but  scrupulous  in  honor 
or  hoiMSlj,  and  of  depraved  morals.  They  are 
engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  and 
are  enemies  to  tho  stranger  and  tho  wayfarer. 
Their  greatest  virtue  U  tlieir  hospitality,  and 
even  this  is  vozr  qaeetionable ;  its  inviolabilitjr 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  lutaneea  oar*' 
tainly  are  not  rare  of  magnantmons  conducti 
when  Uie  sacred  rights  of  asylum  have  been 
observed  not  only  in  tha  lettar  but  in  the  spirit. 
Sach  oases  are  the  themes  of  oeaseloss  pr^se 
in  the  songs  and  narrattres  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
tlio  \  ory  prai:^o  lavished  on  them  h  rather  • 
proof  of  their  rarity  and  of  their  personal  and 
neroio  chaiUBter.-Htn  personal  appeannoafho 
Bedawl  ia  xmdcr  tho  middle  size,  spare  and 
wiry,  capable  of  sastainiug  great  fati^e  and 
oontintiea  exposure  to  the  fierv  sun  of  his  nativo 
clime.  His  clothing  ia  oftenomea  rednoed  to  a 
Rngle  garment,  a  wooSImi  gowtt  hodnd  round 
l  is  waist  with  a  girdle,  in  which  lie  carries  his 
weanons  and  his  pipo*  The  better  clam  wear  a 
head  oovarfngi  or  Mtit,  nther  a  handkerchief 
folded  comer- wise  or  a  woollen  bead  piece,  and 
boand  round  the  top  of  tho  Lead  with  a  cord. 
Tbe  onder-garments  of  linen  or  cotton  and  a 
flowing  okMUL  cf  tbe  finest  and  whitest  wool, 
a  handsome  belt  and  arms,  complete  the  attire. 
In  f  I  mplexion  they  are  dark  to  a  brown  black. 
This  depends  on  exposure,  for  the  women  are 
foma  shades  fairer.  They  praetiaa  botJi  polyg- 
amy and  slavery.  Tlieir  amnscmcnts  arc  story- 
telling, to  wiiich  they  are  pas-jionately  devoted, 
tlirowing  tlio  »l'<-'i^,  f^ud  otlier  mimic  war, 
smoking,  and  cooee-drinking.  Thestoi^-telli^ 
and  ttie  pipe  araaawnftffing  reeonroe,  idao^^ 
6ome  of  tiiem,  tlie  Somaalis  and  Wahabees  for 
example,  detesit  tobacco.  The  general  govern' 
mcBt  of  the  Bedouins  is  potiianual ;  aomo  fimti- 
Ues  are  held  in  particular  reverence,  and  the 
heads  of  these  families  are  eheiks.  TJio  Mara- 
bouts, or  holy  men,  cxeroiso  great  influence, 
bat  this  is  more  of  a  personal  character.  The 
amir,  or  adtaii,  la  6lemv«.  If  the  son  iidierUa 
his  fixther'sqtialification'^,  lie  frequently  succeeds 
to  his  title,  and  is  chosen  by  the  siieLkM,  who 
are  propitii^ed  by  gifts.  They  live  on  tho  milk 
of  tneir  flocks,  cultivating  sometimes  a  small 
crop  of  barley  or  other  grain,  more  frequently 
purchasing  food  and  ammunition  in  exchango 
Ibr  their  live  stock.  The  Bedonins  of  tho 
desert  are  dlaUnetfioin  the  Aiabeof  tho  towML 
who  cany  on  commercial  undertakings,  and 
live  in  a  {>eaceabIo  mamier.  The  mof  t.  deddedlr 
nomadic  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  south 
of  Atlas,  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  those  which 
mhabit  the  desert  of  SinaL  Tho  Bedouins  of 
Arabia  acknowledge  tho  nomimU  supremacy  of 
the  saltan  of  Tarkey,  whose  authority  is  so 
waalc,  bowamr,  that  ho  ia  obliged  to  make  «a 
innnal  inMol  to  Ualqr^l  Md(f«o^  in  order  to 
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ttmn  ttie  ft«e  trmdt  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca, 

and  even  this  bridge  of  raid  dijos  not  always 
make  a  way  lor  tho  cAravnn,  (or  refractory  in- 
dividuals will  sometimes  levy  black  mail.  Thoee 
within  the  bonnds  o|  Mehemet  Ali's  vigonms 
nde,  were  brought  to  «  sense  of  his  topenority, 
■nd  their  country  w;i3  iKirfectly  safe  in  lii^s  life- 
time. The  same  can  scaruelj  be  said  under  the 
government  of  hb  weaker  soMMMora. 

BEDRIACUXr,  in  ancient  ■.•♦"^LTflphy,  a  small 
town  or  villikgc  uf  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  tiiu  Ligli 
road  between  Verona  and  Oremona.  Its  pre- 
cise location  IB  onoertoin,  buk  it  wm  proboblj 
iltnated  not  for  turn  wbere  fbe  town  of  Oaa* 
Dfto  liow-  sfanj.s.  It  is  famous  f -  r  2  battles 
fought  in  its  lu  ighborhood.  TJie  1st  was  A.  D. 
09,  when  tJie  fon-es  of  the  empe  ror  Otho  were 
completely  defi-aied  by  tliOso  of  VitfUius,  under 
Cncina  and  l-'aliua  Yalwus.  The  2d  was  a  few 
months  afterward,  when  the  army  of  Mtellius 
wai  baitca  near  tb»  aamd  place,  bj  the  Uoagt 
of  VespMian,  under  Antonnn  Ttrntm.  In  htm 
instances  tJio  attacking  army  advanced  from 
Bedriacum,  but  the  battle^  in  each  case,  actually 
took  ploM  neinr  to  (h«iiMU  fliM  to  tbtt 

Tillage. 

BEDSTEAD.    Sco  Bed. 

BEE  (apt)  nuUiJiea^  Linn.),  a  social  insect 
of  the  order  hymtnoptmra^  flunily  antkopkUa 
iiidMOtieo<w«>ptoof  lirinl^  this  speoiee  it 
probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  M  henco  it  has  spread 
over  Europe  and  has  l>&i;u  imported  to  America, 
wlierc  it  exists  in  ft  Wild  state  in  great  numbers, 
and  Car  from  human  lial>ita(ions.  The  bee  has 
four  membranaceous  nuked  wings,  tho  upper 
being  tho  larger;  tlio  mouth  is  furnislted  with 
2  strong  mandibles  and  4  palpi,  laigeat  in  th* 
iporking  bee,  and  used  not  so  moch  tn  calingss 
in  breaking  hard  substances  in  their  variou.>) 
labors;  Uiu  t<deth,  concave  scales  with  sharp 
edges,  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  laws  ana 
play  horizontally.  For  taking  up  liqmds  it  ha.*) 
a  long  flexible  proboscis  or  trunk,  performing 
the  office  of  a  tongiie,  though  it  \a  formed  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  under  Up ;  It  is  solid,  and 
nottamdsrliks  tiie  trunks  of  other  hyineDo^ 
terous  insects;  the  trunk  is  supported  on  a  ped- 
icle, and  is  protected  by  a  double  sheath ;  the 
central  portion,  which  appears  like  a  thread  or 
nlky  hair,  imder  the  nucrosoopo  is  seen  to  ter- 
minate in  a  sort  of  button  fringed  with  hairs, 
and  the  whole  organ  to  its  very  ba^o  Li  sur- 
rounded witli  similar  fringes,  which  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  licking  up  honey  or  other  flnld 
aliment.  The  evo  is  large,  comi)v>sod  of  a  great 
numk^r  of  6-8i(iod  Ituxit^  thickly  studded  with 
hairs;  tltere  is  1  on  each  side  of  tlie  head,  and 
also  between  the  antenna  3  small  bright  spots 
crasidered  by  Swammerdam  and  Rtenmur  as 
eyes;  from  iho  fact  of  bees  recognizing  their 
hives  from  long  cUstanoes.  and  flying  in  a  straight 
Una  toward  tliem  with  the  gi^tcst  rapidity,  it 
would  sec?;i  t  f  I  nt  the  sense  of  vision  is  very  acute; 
at  the  Hutiio  timo  wo  see  them  ruiiuing  their 
heads  against  the  hive,  and  actually  feeling  thdr 
to  the  door  with  their  antemuB;  so  thst 


their  compomte  eyes  are  probably  fitted  only 
for  distant  vision.   Whether  the  spoU?  dt-scrilKrd 
by  Swammertiarn  are  ey<i«i,  or  not,  il  seetuj  , 
that  the  antenna  chiefly  guide  the  bees  at  night 
and  in  the  vioini^  of  near  obteotk  The  aiit«a>  ! 
jm  are  compueed  of  18  areoolations  in  the  | 
mides,  and  of  12  in  tlie  females;  from  their  great 
flexibility  and  cooj^taut  motitm  most  of  their  im- 
pressions from  without  are  doabtl^  received 
tlirougli  these ;  by  them  ovcry  object  is  ex-  ' 
amined,  many  of  the  operations  of  the  hive  per- 
formed, as  building  the  comb,  storing  the  honey, 
feeding  the  larv»,  and  aacertiiuning  the  preseaoe 
and  wants  of  the  queen ;  by  fliem  abo  tiidr 
mutual  impressions  are  conveyed,  as  by  a  mute 
language — they  are  exquisite  ocBOns  of  touch, 
and  their  removal  completely  wanges  the  in- 
stincts  if  loth  workers  and  quocn.    The  legs 
aro  G  m  nuiubcr;  in  tho  hind  pair  of  tUe  work- 
ers the  middle  portion  is  hollowed  into  a  trian- 
gular cavitj  or  basket,  surroanded  hj  a  man^ 
ofthickly  set  hairs;  {nthisreeeptoelearecarnM 
the  pollen,  propolis,  and  other  hivo  materials; 
at  the  cud  of  the  feet  are  Uttle  hooka  bv  whicb 
they  adhwe  to  the  hive^  and  to  each  other  dur- 
ing the  wax-socrcting  process ;  the  other  pairs 
of  feet  have  a  jxincU  of  hairs  on  the  Uir&i  by 
means  of  which  the  pollen  is  oollected,  sod 
bruahed  off  from  their  bodies  on  arrival  at  the 
hire.  Thebee  has  two  stoinadis^-thofint^ 
a  largo  membranous  bag,  p<.»inted  in  front,  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  the  honey ;  no 
digestion  takes  place  in  this,  tiioanalogoe  oftta 
crop  of  binla ;  iLs  wallu  arc  muscular  .lud  cap,i- 
ble  of  throwing  back  tho  honey  into  tlio  mouti. 
for  deposition  in  tho  cells  or  distribution  to  the 
wmrkiiig  bees:  digestion  is  performed  in  the 
eeeohd  slomaeh,  wUch  la  of  alei^riheBod  cy- 
Tmdricid  shape,  communicating  with  the  fin* 
stomach,  aud  with  the  intestine,  by  n  projecting 
valTUlar  apparatus,  with  a  very  small  opening 
preventing  aU  regurgitation  of  tho  focxl.    l"ho  I 
muscular  strength  of  bees  is  very  jurreat,  and  their  ' 
flight  is  rapid  and  capable  uf  being  long  su.sttii  ned. 
— ^otwitnstanding  the  cultivation  of  the  hive- 
bee  from  the  earKsst  antiquity,  their  faiatorT'  was 
Httle  more  than  a  series  of  conjectures  onUI  the 
invention  of  glo^  hi\  ea  in  1712,  by  Maraldi,  a 
mathematician  of  Nice,  enabled  naturalists  to  i 
study  the  indoor  proceedings  of  the  bee ;  tliL-  | 
invention  was  taken  advanti^ire  of  by  Reaumur, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  more  recent  dis- 
ooverise  of  Hunter,  Schiroch,  and  the  HhImkl  I 
AUfoofbeeseooswsof  IhreokiiiditftiiialoL  I 
males,  and  workers;  tho  females  are  called  ! 

Soeens,  not  more  tlian  one  of  which  can  live  ' 
I  tbe  same  hive,  the  presence  of  one  baiaf 
necessary  for  its  establishment  and  maintenanoe ; 
the  males  are  called  drones,  and  may  exist  in 
huii'liLiI^  \v:.\l  even  thou.sanda  in  a  hive;  the 
worJcera,  or  neuters,  OS  they  have  been  called 
fiFom  tiM  suppositlMi  tiiat  thef  beloQgsd  to 
neither  sex.  are  by  far  the  TT.ml uumerons.  The 
queen  lays  the  oggs  from  M  hich  the  race  per» 
petnated;  the  mdcs  do  no  work,  and  are  of  no 
use  ezo^t  to  impn^inate  tho  ftmak^  aftar 
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which  they  soon  die  or  are  killed  j  the  wnrVers 
eofleet  the  honey,  seofeto  the  wvz,  build  the 
cells,  and  feed  and  protect  the  young.  Tho 
females  fiti<l  worker<  luivo  n  stiiij,'  iit  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  which  Ls  ahs^-nt  in  the  males;  this 
fimnidable  weapoa  oousists  of  aa  extensile 
•hetttb,  eaele«ing  two  needto-ilia^  dttrttof 
exceeding  fineness,  pLiced  side  by  side;  toward 
the  end  they  are  aruied  witb  minute  teeth,  like 
those  of  a  saw,  whence  it  happens  that  the  ani- 
mal ia  frequently  unable  to  withdraw  the  sting 
from  an  enemy  that  it  has  pierced,  causing  its 
own  as  well  as  its  victim's  death ;  tho  sting  is 
protmded  bj  aevcral  moacles  so  powerAil  that 
tt  win  p«iieta«te  1^  of  m  liu)h  Into  llie  1^ 
of  the  human  hand.  When  tho  stinp;  enters  tho 
flet$b,  the  acrid  poison  is  squeezed  into  tho 
wound  from  ft  bog  near  its  oase ;  tho  poison 
is  a  transparent  fluid,  with  a  sweeUsh  and 
afterward  acrid  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction ;  it 
is  of  so  active  a  character  tliiU  ^;i,:.'le  sting 
almost  iDstaoUj  kills  a  bee ;  auuualti  have  been 
kQled  rad  men  nwrlTto  bj  the  Btingaof  an  ea- 
m?ed  colony  whose  Iitve  had  been  upset  The 
queens  are  more  peaceable  and  le^  aUposed  to 
Mng  thiA  the  workers.  Tbe^  three  kinds 
dT  bees  are  of  a  different  me  and  may  be  easily 
recogntxed ;  tho  males  are  of  the  heaviest  flight 
The  (;'.ieen  bee  is  the  largest,  being  St  lines  in 
length,  the  moles  being  7,  and  the  workers  6 ; 
ber  abdomen  is  longer  in  proportloii,  and  bas  S 
ovaria  of  considerable  size ;  her  -svinps  arc  so 
short  as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  the  titird  ring, 
and  her  color  Is  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Sbo  is 
etaSlj  recognized  bj  the  slownoss  of  her  march, 
by  her  size,  and  by  the  respect  and  attentions 

Giid  to  her;  she  lives  in  the  interiur  of  tho 
ve,  and  seldom  departs  from  it  unless  for 
the  pmpoae  of  being  impregnated  or  to  load  out 
n  T\cvr  f5warTn;  if  the  bo  removed  from  the  liirc, 
the  whole  swarm  will  follow  her.  The  ((ueeu 
governs  tho  whtdo  colony,  and  ia  in  fact  its 
mother,  she  being  the  only  breeder  out  of 20,000 
or  S<1^000  beef;  en  thJs  aooonntsheii  lored,  re* 
8pected,and  obeyed,  with  fJl  thccTtcrnal  marks 
c2r  affection  and  devotion  which  human  subjects 
eoidd  give  to  a  beloved  mooanb.  The  impreg- 
nation of  the  queen  bco  wm  lonjr  a  snliject  of 
uncertainty ;  it  is  now  known  that  this  never 
takes  jih\co  within  tho  hive,  and  that  if  she  bo 
confined  she  alwajs  remains  sterile^  even  tboogh 
enrroonded  by  malee.  To  aooomplldk  It  ue 
queen  leaves  tho  hivo  and  flics  high  into  tho  air; 
after  an  abaeuce  of  about  half  ao  hour  sbo  re- 
turns with  the  roost  tmeaui  vocal  evidence  of  aez* 
nal  union,  having  robl'ca  tlic  inalo  of  tho  orpan.<» 
concerned  in  the  operation;  tho  drone,  thaa 
Biutilatod,  R^>on  dies — this  lia.^  been  repeatedly 
observed;  from  this  &at  llabtt  infers  the  ne- 
eesiity  of  a  great  iramber  of  males  beingattadied 
to  a  hive  in  order  that  the  female  may  ho  al- 
most certiin  to  meet  one  in  her  fligl't  ;  tho 
warmest  part  of  a  sunny  day  is  usually  selected 
by  the  female  for  this  excursion.  When  im- 
pregnation occurs  late  in  the  autnmn  tho  laymg 
of  tbe  eopi  ie  delagred  bgr  the  oold  weillNr  nntfl 


the  following  spring,  so  that  the  ova  are  read; 
to  como  forth  in  luireh;  but  the  young  qneen 
U  capable  of  laying  epj^s  36  hours  alter  impreg- 
nation,   liefore  dejK)sitiug  an  egg  who  examinee 
whether  tlio  cell  is  prepared  to  receive  it  and 
adapted  for  the  future  condition  of  the  grub,  for 
qneens,  males,  and  worlcen  bave  oelb  specially 
cou.structed  for  them ;  the  eggs  prodncing  work- 
ers are  deposited  in  6-sided  horizontal  cells;  the 
cells  of  the  drones  are  somewhat  imgtdar  in  their 
form,  and  those  of  the  qtieen?  are  large,  circular, 
and  hang  perpendicularly.    AVhon  tLe  cells  are 
ready,  the  riLi  ii  goes  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  scarcely  any  repose,  laying  about  200  eggs 
ddly;  the ensnnt laid  are fboee of  worken, 
for  10  or  12  daySj  during  which  tho  larger  cells 
aro  in  process  or  oonstruotion ;  in  these,  after 
acquir'mg  a  very  large  itn^  she  lays  tnale  eggs 
for  10  to  24  days,  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  workers  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  80. 
The  royal  cells,  if  from  the  productiveness  of  the 
season  and  the  number  in  the  hive  it  is  deter- 
Ddned  to  bring  out  another  queen,  are  now  com- 
menced ;  those  aro  of  hirgo  size,  an  inch  deep 
and  i  of  an  indi  wide ;  during  their  oonstruo- 
tion the  qo^n  lays  the  eggs  of  workers,  and, 
when  tbcyare  finished,  we  deposits  a  single 
egg  in  each  at  1  or  2  days*  interval,  worker  eggs 
being  laid  in  thia  interval.    When  the  egp  are 
hud  the  workers  suoply  the  cells  with  the  pol- 
len of  flowers  for  the  food  of  the  larvco ;  the 
polkn  is  mixed  with  honey  and  water,  and 
partly  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  nursing 
bees,  and  distributed  of  different  qualities  ac* 
cordlnx  to  the  age  of  the  jonng.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  bluish  white  oolor,  of  a  lengthened  oval 
shape,  shghtly  curved ;  in  a  proper  temperature 
they  are  hatched  in  3  days ;  the  larvte  are  small 
white  worms  without  feet   Tho  workers  re- 
main 5  days  in  this  state,  tho  males  G|,  and  the 
females  5  ;  at  tho  cud  of  this  time  tho  mouth  of 
the  cell  is  closed  by  a  mi.xturo  of  wax  and 
propolis,  and  the  larva)  begin  to  spin  a  silken 
envelope,  or  eoeoon,  wbleh  Is  eonmleted  in  86 
hoars ;  in  3  days  more  tho  larva  changes  into 
a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  ou  tho  20th  day  it 
emerges  from  its  prison  a  perfect  worker;  the 
males  come  forth  on  tho  24th  day.    The  color 
of  the  bee  jiist  out  of  its  cell  is  a  light  gray  ;  it 
requires  2  days  to  acquire  strongtli  for  flying, 
dnriog  which  it  is  oaressed  and  plentifully  fed 
by tiieiranee.  Tbeaame  oeD  may  brmg  sevw 
cral  workers  to  maturity;  when  the  msect 
comes  out  tho  cell  is  cleaned,  the  web  being  left 
to  atrengthen  the  udes;  the  royal  cells  are 
never  used  hut  once,  being  destroyed  when  the 
queen  escapes,  Tho  eggs  andlarvs  of  the  royal 
family  do  not  ditler  in  appearance  from  those  of 
tho  workers:  hut  the  yonng are  more  careihlly 
nnrsed,  and  nd  to  repletion  with  amove  itimv* 
latiog  kind  of  food,  which  can.^es  them  to  grow 
so  rM>idly  that  in  &  days  the  larva  is  prepared 
tOnnm'W«l>,andonthe  16th  day  becomes  a 
perfect  queen.   But,  as  only  one  aueen  can 
reign  iu  the  hive,  the  voung  ones  are  sept  due 
priionaiai  aad  canfU^goMPded  against  tte 
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ttdei  <Mt  fhe  qae«n-mothcr,  m  laag  «■  tiiMW  is 
any  prospect  of  her  iMdiag  another  swarm 
from  the  hire;  if  a  new  swarm  to  not  to  be  sent 

off,  tho  workers  uUow  the  uppruaoh  of  tlio  old 
queen  to  tho  roral  cdla,  and  ahe  immediately 
oommttiees  tin  aestraetioa  of  tlM  royal  brood 
"by  BtinglDg  thera,  one  after  the  other,  while 
they  remain  in  ti^e  cells.  Uaber  obe>tirves  tlmt 
the  cocoons  of  the  royalkrfsaro  open  behind, 
and  ho  believes  this  to  be  a  provision  of  nature 
to  enable  the  queen  to  diestroy  the  yoanpi^ 
which,  in  the  ordinary  cocoon,  would  bo  safe 
ll^unst  her  sting.  When  the  old  qaeen  departa 
Witli  a  swarm,  a  youog  one  is  liberated,  who 
immediately  BCcks  the  dc-stnictloii  of  hor  sis- 
ters, but  k  prevented  by  tUii  guards;  if  hhu  du- 

Earts  with  another  swarm,  a  second  queen  ia 
beiaied|  and  so  on,  until  further  awarmiitf  ia 
inpoidbie  from  the  diminution  of  the  niiinMn 
or  the  coldness  of  the  weather ;  then  the  reign- 
ing queen  is  allowed  to  lull  aU  her  siatera,  If 
two  queena  should  happen  to  oodm  onft  «fc  fha 
same  time,  they  iusUintly  commence  a  mortal 
combat,  and  thu  aurvivor  Li  ri.K-ugni2ed  as  tho 
Bovereign;  the  other  bees  favor  tho  battle, 
form  a  ria^  and  excite  the  combatanta^  esaotjjr 
as  In  a  httoian  prize-fight.  Tbe  male  bee,  or 
drono,  may  be  known  by  the  thicker  body,  more 
flatteacd  shap^  round  head,  more  obtuse  al>- 
domen  oontainmg  the  male  generative  organs, 
the  absence  of  tho  stilly,  and  tiie  liTiinminj?  noiAH 
of  their  fli^Ut;  tkcy  produce  neither  wax  nor 
honey,  beinx  idle  spectators  of  tho  lubors  of  tho 
workers,  who  sonport  them;  they  comprise 
about  or  ,V  of  tbe  wbdo  munber  of  a  nlve 
ID  the  spring,  when  they  are  most  nnmorous ; 
their  use  is  only  to  impregnate  the  females^ 
andi  seocndarllj,  to  supply  food  to  fhe  twaUom 
and  camivorons  insects  which  prey  npon  them 
when  they  take  their  mid-day  UighLs.  When 
the  queens  are  impregnated,  tind  iho  swaniung 
has  oeaaed,  the  worken^  ia  July  or  Aagust| 
oonuiMnoe  an  indiaoriniUiato  atttK^  upon  tho 
drooea  chasing  them  into  the  bottom  and  cor- 
ners or  the  hive,  Idlling  them  with  their  stiugs, 
and  casting  oat  the  dead  bodlea;  this  dastruo- 
tion  extends  even  to  the  eggs  and  larvra  of 
males.  If  a  hive  is  without  a  queen,  the  males 
are  allowed  to  «urvive  tho  winter.  The  work- 
ing beea,  or  neuters,  are  the  suiaUest^  with  a 
length«Qed  proboscis,  the  battel  ooofbrmatioo 
of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs,  and  the  apparent 
absence  of  generative  orgaus;  rudimients  of 
ovaries  have  recently  been  disooveved  on  ml- 
rate  dinoction,  which  explain  some  remarkable 
ftoft  hi  the  economy  of  tne  hive.  The  workers 
have  been  divided  by  Huber  into  nurses  and 
wax-workers;  the&nner  are  the  smallest  and 
weakest^  ill  adapted  fbr  carrying  bardeu,  whose 
bnsine^s  it  is  to  collect  tho  honey,  feed  and 
take  care  of  the  grubs,  complete  the  celk  com- 
menced by  the  others,  and  to  kecj>  tin  Mto 
eleaa:  the  latter  take  tho  charge  of  provLiion- 
hig  the  hive,  collecting  honey,  secreUug  and 
preparing  wax,  constructing  the  cells,  defending 
the  hive  irom  attack,  attMidiiiig  to  the  waata  of 


the  queen,  and  carrying  on  aU  tbe  hoetilities  of 
the  community.  The  number  of  the  worken  is 
from  6,000  or  10,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the 
dzo  of  the  hive ;  they  form  about  I'i  of  the 
whole:  they  are  armed  w  ith  a  sting,  and  are  eaai- 
ly  exolled  to  naatt.  They  are  soittBthnos  eallod 
neuters,  an  if  ihoy  were  of  neither  sex ;  it  is  now 
eatabliaiied  that  tiie  iarvaj  of  the  workere  iuid  of 
the  females  do  not  difier ;  that  the  queens  lay 
Qoif  two  kinda  of  ecm  one  dastined  to  (vo- 
duoe  the  males,  and  uw  other  oapaible  of  being 
converted,  according  to  circtmistancea,  into 
workers  or  queens;  in  other  words,  that  the 
workers  are  iSnaalea,  in  which  the  generative 
or^ns  arc  not  developed.  Exj>erimeuts  amjly 
prove  that  ou  the  loss  of  the  uuceu  the  hive  is 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion;  the  inoui- 
atodo  whioh  in  one  part  ia  spoodllT 

oomnnudoated  to  the  whole;  tho  beoa  rm 
from  tho  liive,  and  seek  the  ijucen  in  all  direc- 
tions :  after  some  hours  all  becomes  ij^uiet  agaioi 
aad  UM  labors  are  re-^anted.  If  tlieva  be  ne 
eggs  nor  broo<l  in  tho  combri,  tho  bees  seem  to 

their  facullies ;  they  cuu^  to  labur  uud 
collect  food,  and  the  whole  community  soon 
dies.  Bat,  if  thero  be  brood  in  the  comba,  the 
labora  oontinue  aa  llidlows:  having  aelo^M  a 
grub,  not  more  than  8  days  old,  the  wtirk. ts 
sttcritico  8  contiguous  cells  that  the  cell  of  toe 
grub  may  be  maide  into  a  royal  cell ;  they  sap- 
ply  it  with  tho  peculiar  stimuhitlug  jelly  re- 
served for  the  quecxis,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
usual  16  days  the  larva  of  a  worker  ia  inetii- 
mornhosedintoaqoecn.  This  £m^  whiAh  rwts 
on  mffiqiatablo  authority,  is  eertainlj  a  ommI 
remarkable  natural  provision  for  the  prescrr*- 
tion  of  tho  Uvea  of  the  colony.   While  a  hive 
remains  without  a  qaeen  swarming  can  never 
take  place,  however  crowded  it  may  W.    Tl  r 
possibility  of  changing  tho  worker  into  a  viuuui 
is  taken  adviuitage  of  in  tlio  formation  of  arti- 
ficial swarms,  by  whioh  the  amount  of  hxMMj 
may  bo  IndeOnitelr  hieraaod.  In  a  well-pro- 
portioned hive,  containing  20.000  bot?^,  thcr  ■ 
would  be  1S^,499  workers,  5oa  malea,  tuid  1 
queen. — ^The  food  of  bees  con.^isu  principally  d 
two  kinds — tho  honeyed  tiuids  and  tho  poller 
of  flowers;  they  also  cat  houcy-dew,  treucni, 
sirup,  and  an}-  saccharine  Hubetance.  They 
lick  op  honejr  and  fluid  subttanoea  by  tha^ 
bog  proboeou  from  the  blossoms  of  racriam 
flowera ;  tlic  mignonette  and  clover  afford  hont  j 
of  remarkable  fragrance  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  inferred  that  bees  have  an  imper- 
fect scn-^c  of  taste  and  sracll  fixjm  their  collecting 
honey  indi.icriminately  from  sweet-scented  and 
offensive  flowers ;  it  is  well  known  tliat  in  some 
places  their  hooey  aoaoirea  poisonous  qualities 
from  the  flowen  of  difitawt  spedea  of  lanrd, 
thorn-apple,  azalea,  and  poisju-abh  ;  many 
mysterious  cases  of  aiokneaa  have  been  trac^^xl 
to  the  oonsompllon  of  mudi  pofsoned  honey, 
and  even  tlio  bees  arc  sometiracs  dc5troye<I  ' 
tlio  vegetable  poisons  which  thc^'  imbibe.  i»ar- 
iug  the  spring,  and  until  late  u  tho  nutomn. 
beos  collect  the  poUan  from  the  aotLeca 
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flowers  by  means  of  the  hairs  on  their  legs^ 
and,  uilcr  forming  a  ball,  transport  it  ia  oSir 
biuiket  to  t?K»  hivo  for  the  fiMxl  '>f  tl\e  yoting 
bnxxl;  tliis  pollen  consists  of  -mall  capsnloa 
vhidi  coutain  tho  fecnndati:  principle  of 
flowers,  and  la  so  abundant  th^  the  beoa  of  » 
nngle  hiTO  wfH  ollsn  Mng  In  ft  pemA  ddlj; 
hence  some  agricnltiirists  havo  supposed  that 
tho  bce6  dimiubbcd  the  fecundity  of  plaats,  by 
aNtneting  the  pollen,  when,  oa  tha  wntrary, 
thcr  cssentinll"  promote  it,  by  transtporting  tho 
fecundating  pruic  iple  from  plant  to  plant.  Insects 
are  among  nature's  most  efficient  iuHtrumcnts 
&r  theqmMdof  Tagetation;  by  them  are  pro- 
4tiM4  gnMtef  putt  of  tii6  nybrid  varl<yUM 
cf  flowers.  IToney-dew  is  a  saccharine  fluid 
discharged  from  the  tubes  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  in  the  avkieU$,  or  plsnt'Boe;  tttese 
Lord  to;»c-tlior  on  piantf,  and  become  so  jrorped 
•^t'ith  sap  that  they  are  obli^jed  to  eject  the 
honeyed  fluid ;  this  fails  on  the  leaves  and  dries, 
forming  boney-dew,  eagerly  sought  after  by 
bees  and  ants;  the  same  name  hat  been  i^Ten 
tn  a  swoot  exndation  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves 
of  plants  in  dry  weaUier.  Bees  re(^uire  condd- 
erable  water,  but  they  are  not  particular  about 
its  parity ;  indeed,  the  more  stagnant  and  pu- 
trid it  is  the  better  they  seem  to  like  it ;  it  is 
i\'(.ll  known  that  they  :ir  ■  very  fond  of  congre- 
gating about  public  urinal  as  if  the  poograt 
ammoniflcaliutevere  gratefld  to  then.  The 
f<Kvl  (if  tho  queen  beo  has  been  snbjected  to 
cheuiical  analysis  by  Dr.  Wetheriil,  of  Philadel- 

Jthia;  that  of  tho  royal  gnihs  is  a  khidof  aoeaoent 
elly,  thick  and  whitian,  becoming  more  trans> 
parent  and  saccharine  as  the  larra  increases  in 
size;  it  hn_-?  t>t'on  shown  by  ITiiber  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  modified  by  the 
Workers;  the  ftmner  appears  amorphom  under 
the  micropcope,  13  heaAier  tlian  water,  of  tho 
consistency  uf  wax,  siticky  and  cla&tic ;  it  con- 
sists of  wax,  albumen,  and  protein  compounds, 
and  ia  therefore  property  called  bee-bread;  H 
oooti^iw  albandoods  eomiKNUida,  whteb  wdoM 
probably  pro^'o,  on  analysis,  similar  to  tho 
glaten  of  wheat.  Honey  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  bees;  they  require  nitro- 
genizi'd  substance^  like  r>ollcn,  for  the  body,  m 
■weU  as  honej'  and  non-nitrogenized  food.  Wax 
ia  secreted  m  pouches  or  receptacles,  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  working  bees  cndr,  lined  with 
a  membrane  nranged  id  fol&i  wet  a  (Mded 
network ;  it  accumulates  in  the^o  until  it  ap- 
pears externally  in  the  form  of  scales  between 
tho  abdominal  rings :  these  plates  are  with- 
driiWTi  hv  the  bee  itself,  or  hottu^  "f  "t^  fellow- 
wurken*,  ami  used  fur  buildmg  ami  repairing 
the  ccUs.  Ttie  formation  of  wax  is  the  office 
oftiie  wax-warker&  which  may  be  known 
fbom  the  nniMe  by  uie  greater  suse  and  more 
cylindrical  f-bapo  of  thf-  1  men,  and  Inru'-  r 
Stomach ;  the  secretion  goes  ou  h^t  when  ttio 
bees  are  at  rest,  and  accordingly  the  wax- 
workers  FUEpend  themselves  in  the  interior  in 
an  extended  clni^ter  or  hanging  curtain,  hold- 

isf  ontoeadliotlMr  bgrtlMMgi;  tiiegrnoi^ 


motionless  in  this  position  about  IS  honrS| 
when  a  single  beo  detaches  itself,  and  com- 
mences the  constrnction  of  a  cell,  and  the 
others  come  to  its  a*f;istance  and  iK-pin  new 
cclld.  Tho  quantity  of  wax  secreted  depends 
not  at  ail  on  tlie  pollen  consumed,  but  on  the 
ommmptloD  of  honey ;  when  bees  are  fad  oa 
cane  sugar  they  form  wax  with  more  difficulty 
than  when  they  are  fed  on  grape  sugar;  the  former 
is  not  so  read  ily  decomposed,  but  may  l>e  chuoigefl 
into  the  latter  in  the  bee's  body  by  tho  absorp- 
tion of  3  equivalents  of  water.  According  to 
Liebip,  an  equivalent  of  pt-areh  is  changed  into 
fat  by  losing  1  equivalent  of  carixmio  acid  and 
T  e^dvalenta  of  oxygen ;  and  Dr.  Welherill 
suggests  that  wax,  which  bear?  a  prcat  analogy 
to  fats,  mMT  be  derived  from  honey  in  a  similar 
manner.  Wax,  composed  of  cerine  and  niyri- 
cine,  is  represented  chemically  by  Om  Hm 
On,  and  anhydrous  grape  sugar  by  Ch 
0,j;  BO  tliat  8  equivalents  of  grapo  sugar 
would  yield  1  equivalent  of  wax  by  the  loss  of 
S  e^[iiE^sleBtB  cf  carixMdo  add,  ft  cf  water,  and 
28  of  oxygrcn. — ^Bees  breathe  by  means  of  air- 
tubes,  which  open  externally  on  the  oorfflet; 
expsnoMiita  show  that  they  soon  perish  in  a 
vaeonm  or  under  water,  and  that  a  constant 
renewal  of  atmospheric  air  ia  neocsssry  for 
their  well-being.  The  condition  of  a  hive, 
filled  with  many  thousand  aotitre  and  crowded 
beeo,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
only  by  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
nsualiy  obstructed  by  Uie  throng  pa.ssing  in  and 
out,  is  Teiy  unfavorable  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  pure  air ;  the  black  hole  of  Oalcntta  ia 
the  only  human  receptade  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  it;  a  taper  is  very  Rr:  n  1  Ktinguished 
m  a  globe  uf  tha  dimcnaoos  and  with  the 
aperture  of  a  bee-hive^  and  yet  tiiese  inseda, 
as  easily  sufTocated  as  any  other,  g<'t  nlong 
very  wtU,  and  their  respiration  is  accompanied 
by  the  usual  absorption  of  oxygen  and  excre- 
tfoa  of  carbonic  acid  gaa.  With  all  this  cloae> 
IMSB  of  flie  ah*  in  the  mve,  direct  ezanbntion 
haJ5  proved  that  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  atmos- 
pheric air;  neither  the  contents  of  the  hive, 
ncr  the  beea  themselves,  have  any  mwer  of 
cvolvin<:» oxygen,  bnt  th^  :iir rcnewecf  through 
the  door  of  the  hive,  wiiere  au  iuv.  ard  current 
is  produced,  whenever  required,  by  tho  rapid 
ttitation  of  the  wings  of  the  bees.  Some  of 
the  workere  are  always  iSbm  employed  hi  Ten- 
tilating  the  hive,  which  they  Jo  by  planting 
themselves  near  the  entrance,  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  imitating  tho  action  of  flyliig;  hi 
this  way  thr  i  n^-nlso  which  wotiM  cany  them 
forwanf  in  ]li.;Uu  is  exerted  on  tho  air,  produo- 
ing  a  powerful  backward  curreut ;  in  this  man- 
ner is  e^qklained  the  bomuiing  sound  heard  is 
thefnterior  of  an  aetiTe  hive,  especially  in  the 
wannest  days.  From  their  active  respir;ition 
tho  temperature  of  a  hive  is  very  high,  rarying 
from  78"  to  81°      aad  en  some  eooaaona 

ri-ing  to  IOC  ;  they  ar<>  very  eonsitive  to 
thcrmometrical  changeii,  the  warm  sun  exciting 

than  to  TigocoQi  aetioo,  aad  coU  ntad^^ 
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flMm  to  ft  torpid  itita— Tlui  iiMtliM^  and,  in 

t};c  ^rlii  f  of  many,  tJbo  intoUigenoo  of  the  bee, 
uro  remarkably  displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  hive,  the  oonabnction  of  the  cells,  and  in 
thephenomenaofffwannuigi  Thefintthiiigdon» 
on  entering  a  new  hiye  is  to  dean  it  thorongfa- 
ly,  to  stop  all  crevices,  and  lay  the  foundftlion 
tar  the  oomb.  Wax  is  not  the  only  material 
and  by  iMes  In  their  aroUteotttro ;  besido  this, 
they  employ  a  reddish-brown,  oduriforuiiii,  p;lu- 
tinoas  resin,  more  U»iiac;uus  oud  uxti^ussibla  tkau 
will,  c^ed  propcliSy  which  they  obtaiu  from 
the  buda  <tf  the  poplar  and  birch  and  traoi  va- 
Thma  nrinona  trees.  This  adheres  ao  strongly 
to  the  legs  of  the  bee,  tliuL  its  follow-lAborera 
are  obli^  to  remove  it,  which  they  do  with 
fhflir  jaws,  applying  it  immediately  to  everjr 
crevice  and  projecliuii  hi  the  liive,  to  tlie  inte- 
rior of  tho  cdls,  and  to  the  cuvoriiig  of  any 
foreign  body  too  heavy  for  them  to  remove ; 
in  thb  w»j  even  large  snails  are  hermetioaUj 
tsded  and  prerented  fttwi  Imparting  a  nwdons 
quality  to  tlie  air.  Boos  will  curry  liuino  iiiaiiy 
artificially  prepared  glutlnoos  substauoee  in 
iMr  tarsal  baskets.  Alter  the  workers  h«T» 
Bccrctcd  a  sutlU  iLLit  amount  of  wax,  tho  con- 
struction of  tiie  combs  commences.  Thcbo  are 
formed  into  parallel  and  vortical  layers,  each 
about  an  inch  thick,  the  distanoes  between  the 
mflwes  of  eseh  bung  about  balf  an  inoh  for 
the  passage  of  tho  bees.  They  in.ny  extend  the 
whole  breadth  and  height  of  ih&  hive,  consbt- 
ing  of  thin  ]>artitiontj,  enclosing  6-sided  oedla, 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  ia  diameter.  The  bottom  of  each  ceil  huA 
the  shape  of  a  tlattened  pyramid  wiili  3  rlioni- 
bio  sidesilike  the  diamonds  on  ^ying  cards  i 
fUs  glres  the  greatest  strength  and  greatest 
cnr  n;  ity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  ma- 
terial. Maraldt  had  determined  that  tho 
S  angles  of  tho  rhomb  shoold  bo  109"  28' 
and  70°  82'  by  mathemaUcid  calcnlation,  and 
that  by  actusi  mcosoroment  they  are  110^ 
and  70'.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  tho 
antomuB.  mandibles,  or  legs  of  Uio  bee,  which 
shonld  oetsnnine  these  angka  In  toe  oeOs. 
TIjo  foundation  is  a  mjlid  plate  of  wax,  of  a 
semicircular  fonn,  in  which  a  vertical  sroove 
is  scooped  out  of  tho  size  of  a  cell,  wniohis 
stren^encd  bv  further  additions  of  wax ;  on 
the  opposite  side  two  other  grooves  are  formed, 
one  on  each  si<laof  tlie  plune  oppo.->ite  the  firbt; 
after  the  bottom  is  formed,  the  wails  arc  raised 
round  the  sides.  The  odls  of  the  first  row,  by 
which  tho  comb  is  attached  to  tlie  roof  of  tho 
hive,  have  5  sides  instead  of  C,  Uto  roof  funn- 
ing one.  The  first  cell  determines  the  position 
of  all  that  succeed  it ;  and  2  ore  not,  in  ordinary 
etrearastsncos,  begtm  in  different  parts  of  the 
hive  at  the  saino  time.  Tho  laborers  follow 
each  other  in  quick  suoocssioii,  each  one  adding 
a  littio  to  tlie  work;  when  a  few  rows  haro 
been  constructed  in  th  •  central  comb,  two  other 
foundatiun  walls  are  begun,  ouo  on  each  side  of 
it,  at  the  distance  of  |  of  an  inch,  and  parallel  to 
it,  and  then  two  otners  as  tho  imaar  an  ad* 


▼aneed;  the  emnb  Is  thus  sokMsd  tad  Isn^flH 

ened,  the  middle  being  always  the  mrKt  pri>?nt 
nenL  If  all  their  foundations  were  laid  at  tUti 
asms  time,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
preserve  their  parallelism,  which  ia  pecfsefc 
at  the  last  stage  of  the  building  process.  Beam 
the  vacancies  lietween  the  celb,  which  form  thv 
hkfaways  of  the  hive,  the  combs  are  pierced 
irtUi  holes,  to  permit  easy  oommnnicatioo,  and 
prevent  low  of  time  in  going  ronnd.  Tho  eym- 
iiictry  of  the  architecture  of  bees  L>  more  ob- 
servable in  their  work  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
than  in  its  details^  ss  they  often  boild  irr«gaisr> 
ly  to  adapt  the  straetore  to  dillhrent  hiaifitiss 
and  variou.-i  unfavorable  circumstances;  differ- 
ent sued  cells  are  nuide  for  the  Iarv»  of  wurk- 
•rs,  mslss,  and  queens;  those  Ibr  honey  and 
pollen  magazines  arc  twice  as  Innrc  as  onJimiry 
celli.  and  so  placed  that  their  njouths  aro  up- 
ward, for  the  easier  retention  of  their  contents. 
These  sappot^ed  defects  are  gsosrsl^  tho  results 
of  oslonntion,  and,  when  miitakes,  are  ▼erj 
80on  remetlied.  Tho  cells  at  first  riro  wJiuisl. 
soft,  and  trmuduceul;  but  they  soon  btsoomc 
yrilow  and  firmer,  and  quite  dark  in  an  old 
comb.— When  a  hive  l>ecome3  too  crowded,  cr 
for  other  reaMjna  oi  jct  not  perfectly  under- 
stood, preparations  are  made  foe  tlio  emigration 
of  a  swann  with  a  queen ;  scouts  are  sent  oat 
In  sdvanee  to  seleot  a  proper  pUce  for  die  new 
hive,  and  tho  workers  aro  busy  in  ooUc-cting  an 
extra  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  carried  with 
them.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  and  alWr  a 
full  stock  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  the  old  qn<>er!. 
misuecessful  in  her  attempts  to  destroy  tbe 
royal  broinl,  abdicate*  tlio  throno  which  the 
first-bom  new  queen  will  soon  disnute  wilkh& 
During  tho  preparations,  a  great  muada^  la  oe> 
c;lsion;dly  he;ird,  which  suildcnly  ceases  ou  ihr 
day  of  departure.  When  ail  ib  rt^y,  tho  »igim 
is  given  by  tlie  worksm,  and  tho  queen,  with  all 
tlie  departing  swann,  rushes  to  the  d  *  >r.  and 
rises  into  the  air ;  they  follow  the  qnecI^  aiigUt- 
ing  with  her  in  a  dense  clu.ster,  and  returning, 
if  die  does,  to  tlie  hive.  Gold  weather,  or  even 
a  pasiung  cloud,  will  arrest  (ho  so^gnmoit  inlll 
a  warmer  or  brighter  period.  After  a  rest  at 
theu'  &rsi  Uiu ding-place,  tho  swarm  coU<^u  in- 
to a  close  phalanx,  and  flies  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  selected  spot  The  deserted  hive  is  busily 
occupied  in  hatching  out  a  new  qncen,  which 
in  her  turn,  leads  out  a  8war;ii ;  i  .  .r  tliree 
will  be  sent  off  in  a  suumier  from  an  old  hive. 
After  tho  BtttsMTS  of  Hm  males  in  Jidy  or 
Angn^t,  tho  workers  busy  therasclrcs  in  collect- 
ing stores  fur  winter  use;  as  the  autumn  ad- 
vances honey  becomes  scarce,  and  they  ars 
obliged  to  collect  tho  sweet  exudations  from 
leaves,  honey-dew,  and  also  the  juices  of  peaches 
and  oilier  8weet  fruits,  after  the  skin  has  been 
broken  by  birds,  snails,  and  other  insects ;  when 
ail  other  resooroes  fidl,  they  do  not  scruple  tost* 
tack  weaker  hives,  and  despoil  them  of  their 
honey.  The  cold  of  winter  reduces  them  to  a 
torpid  state,  in  which  they  remain  until  the 
wann  days  of  flprinf^  Bess  isoogniM  tbs  psi* 
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eon  of  tlieir  queen ;  if  a  new  one  be  givca  tU^m, 
they  will  generally  eonround  bor,  and  sufibcato 
or  lUrTe  hut  to  destb,  for  it  i0  rery  nxuuiuMa 
tiiat  tlM  woAm  wivm  sttade  a  qoeen  with 

tlieir  stings;  if  sho  bo  perniifted  to  live  24 
boora,  .-^he  will  be  reoeiTed  as  their  sovereiffii. 
If  a  supornumerary  qoecn  be  iotrodaised,  ftTUIg 
is  formed  by  tlie  worker?,  and  tbo  two  qnccns 
engage  in  mortal  combat,  tbo  survivor  liaving 
the  right  to  reign,  lluber  discovered  tbat  if  tlio 
fecni^atioa  of  tb«  qoeen  be  deh^ed  beyond  the 
Slrt  day  of  her  lift,  the  bestm  to  Isj  ihe  efggt 
of  males,  and  prodnce,«i  no  otTierd  during  ber  life; 
she  lay  a  them  indiscriminately  iu  large  and  sntall, 
and  even  in  royal  oelb;  to  the  lattor  mm,  they 
cri'  ♦r':>r\ted  by  the  niir<c3  03  if  tlier  were  royal 
gruL* lieim  nj;wlo  u'lo  sinpilar  discovery  of 
prolific  workers,  thus  explaining  tbo  laying  of 
eggs  iu  hives  deitftute  of  a  aoeea;  but  the  eggs 
tSne  prodoeed  ire  dvtys  iooM  of  umIm;  tUs 
is  acconnted  for  by  their  having  passed  their 
gmb  state  in  oolU  contigaoiu  to  tho  royal  ones, 
and  from  having  their  generative  organs  par- 
tially developed  by  devouring  portions  of  the 
stiuolating  royal  food;  how  they  become  im- 
pregnated lias  not  l>ecn  ascertained. — Tbe  natu- 
ral enemies  of  bees  are  Dnmeroos;  among  them 
may  be  meniloiwd  wasps,  boraeta,  Riders,  <bnk- 
gon  flitw,  to.ads  lizards,  woodpeckers,  tbo  bee- 
eater,  and  most  iaseotivoroos  birds,  rats  and 
mioe,  ant^aters,  bears,  and  badgers.  Thij  Bel> 
dom  die  a  natiiral  death ;  and  the  average  da- 
ration  of  life  cannot  be  more  than  a  year;  the 
whole  population  would  be  destroyed  by  tbeir 
eoemiea,  each  other,  and  the  eevcrity  of  tho 
WMther,  were  It  not  ibr  Cbe  sarprising  fecundity 
of  tbo  qaeen,  who  will  lay,  in  tL  inpcrato  cliinates, 
as  iuany  as  60,000  egg^  and  in  warm  r&gion.<), 
8  times  that  number;  a  single  fanpregoatina  h 
sufficient  to  leoandate  all  tbo  egrg«  which  a 
oaeen  will  lay  for  at  least  %  year  a,  and  probably 
daring  lar  lite.  Tbe  most  destructive  and  ia- 
sidioos  enemy  of  tho  l>e«  is  a  lepidopteroas  ia- 
iwt,  of  the  grrap  erambida,  tbe  ^aUtiHtt  etrt' 
ana.  Fab.,  commonly  called  the  bee  or  wax- 
motli ;  iu  it4  perfect  state  it  is  a  winged  moth, 
about  f  of  an  inch  Icmg,  iHth  an  expanse  of 
viogi  of  a  little  more  than  an  inch ;  the  fe- 
males  are  the  largest,  of  a  dark  gray  o  il  or, 
tiiigod  witb  piirplt'-brown  and  dark  Hput.-i ; 
they  remain  quitit  iu  thu  daytime,  but  iu  the 
evening,  when  tho  bees  are  at  rest,  they  creep 
in  at  (Iio  dctor  of  tbe  Ijivo  and  dej<osit  their 
eggs;  when  they  are  prevented  from  entering, 
t]n--y  l.iy  their  eggs  outside,  from  which  tho 
worm-like  caterpHlais  hatched  from  them 
ean  eaaly  creep  in.  Th«M  small  and  tender 

Trorrn5  eat  tbeir  way  in  a!I  directions  tbrougb 
the  waxen  cells ;  each  one  spins  a  tough  silken 
tohe,  in  which  it  lias  ooooealed  by  day,  and 
from  which  it  comes  out  at  nigbt,  devouring 
the  wax  within  its  rtach;  they  grow  to  tbo 
size  of  an  inch  or  more,  gnawing  the  ctirnbs  to 
pieoea,  and  filling  tbe  hive  wiUi  their  dirty 
Webi^  until  ^  bees,  discouraged  by  tlM  ravages 
«f  tlMr  MBMn  aoainiafl^  an  ohllsed  to  anm- 


doQ  their  hive  with  its  brood  and  honey.  The 
only  way  to  secure  a  hive  from  these  depredat- 
ors ia  to  dflstnqr  the  voima  and  chrysalids  at 
least  onee  a  week ;  the  moths  may  be  caught 
in  a  mixture  of  sweetened  water  and  vinegar; 
the  best  constructed  bives  will  not  8ai>ersede 
the  necessity  of  this  constant  watchfulness. 
Bees  arc  Hubject  to  a  f.ital  disease,  which  has 
been  called  dystntery,  and  which  appears  to  be 
contJigion.s ;  nothing  cjin  be  done  for  it,  except 
by  clcAoliness  and  ventUatioiL  and  by  supplyw 
them  with  wax.  b  Welva  **2bEpk*«liQos 
in  nondunii"  (New  York,  18091  ft  to  Itlted 
that  there  are  in  Olancho  14  diltuet  ipeoles  of 
honey-bee ;  these  are  of  smail  ain  ana  mostly 
stinglc^s.  Tbe  wild  swarms  generally  cstabliaL 
themselves  in  tbo  hollow. limbs  of  trees;  these 
are  removed  to  tlio  porclies  of  the  bous*^  and 
are  there  su^ieadea  by  thongs ;  in  this  primi* 
-tfTo  way  large  amomite  of  honey  and  wax  an 
obt.ained  in  Central  America.  The  honey  is 
said  to  be  contaiued  in  little  bags  2  inches  long, 
xanged  dong  the  hive  in  rows,  the  cells  for  tha 
young  occapying  tbe  centre. — ^The  HrHBLK-Bin 
(bomout  terratru,  La  t  r. )  baa  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  tbo  male  honey-bee  in  name, 
tboiu^  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  Ihe 
hmsMe-bees  Hve  In  societies  leas  nmnerona 
than  those  of  the  boney-bce,  which  end  in  the 
autumn  to  recommence  in  tbo  spring;  they 
make  a  load  hamming  nolso  during  flight 
whence  the  lAtin  Inmhut^  tho  French  bounon, 
and  tho  English  bomble-bce.  They  live  in  subter- 
ranean batjitationa,  50  or  GO,  and  s^nnetiines  300 
together ;  tbe  females  are  the  largest,  the  males 
^  smallest,  and  the  woritara  mtermediata  In 
mze.  All  peri=ib  in  tbo  winter,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiou  of  a  few  females,  which  become  the 
founders  of  a  new  colony  in  the  spring; 
these  females  are  0  tImM  M  large  as  the 
workers,  and  may  he  seen  in  early  spring 
prying  into  every  bole  and  crevice  in  tbo 
earth  In  search  of  a  suitabio  place  tor  their  nest. 
This  they  make  at  a  depth  of  1  or  8  feet  in  the 
nieado'.v^-  nnd  plains;  they  make  cavities  of 
coo^derable  extent,  dome-shaped,  more  wide 
than  high ;  the  vault  is  made  of  earth  and  moss, 
and  Ma»  hitvior  is  lined  with  an  in£nriAr  Jdna 
of  was;  tha  entranoe  mi^  be  elthw  a  rirapla 
aperture  at  tbe  lower  Jiart,  or  a  tortuous  moss- 
covered  jiath ;  tho  bottom  is  carpett  d  m  ith  leaves 
on  which  are  placed  irreiralar  niass<"H  of  brows 
wax,  tbe  futnrn  nells  of  the  young.  The  larvaa 
live  in  .society  until  they  are  about  to  cbango 
into  nymphs,  when  each  spins  a  silken  cocoon 
in  whkth  tbe  oocnpant  is  placed  head  downward, 
and  ftom  wUeh  it  oomM  out  In  4  or  6  days 
during  May  and  Jnne.  TliO  femab:4  a-^ist  in 
buUdUig  the  cells,  and  deposit  at  tho  first  lay- 
ii^  eggs  both  of  males  and  ftmalM;  hirt  the 
latter,  on  coming  to  maturity,  an-  v\y  on"- 
sixth  of  the  size  of  tbeir  mother,  ^iiid  lav  oniy 
tlie  ej^  of  moles.  Several  females  may  live  in 
peace  under  tbe  same  roof;  impreignatioo  talus 
place  ontidde  the  nest.  The  nonsy  and  wax 
anofthamiiaotf^  and  natora  m  tluM  nf 
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th«  boiMf'bM.  At  Hiej  do  not  MlwnMta,  V«t 

perish  during'  tho  winter,  tlio  samo  tiftst  j.s  not 
oooupii  (1  for  2  suocdsaive  yean. — The  nost  of 
Hm  Cahder-Beb  (bombuB  wumormn,  Latr.)  kl 
oomp<):io(J  of  a  dome  of  moss  or  w  ithered  praas 
placed  over  a  shallow  excavation  ih.  tho 
ground  of  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter;  tho 
mteriala,  after  bdog  carded  by  means  of  tba 
mailffiblw  iiul  Ib!r9*1egs,  are  pushed  by  th«  flnfc 
bee  backward  to  a  second,  which  passes  it  to  a 
third,  and  so  until  the  nest  is  reached ;  they 
woik  in  long  files,  the  head  b^ng  turned  awaj 
from  the  nest,  and  toward  tlie  materiid.  Their 
domes  are  often  seen  ri&in^;  1  vr  0  inches  above 
the  level  of  tho  fields  and  meadows ;  tho  en- 
trance ia  at  the  bottomf  about  a  foot  loiu  and 
•I  an  tnoh  >irid«.  Aa  in  tiw  Inmible-heeirDest^ 
wo  find  in  that  of  the  oarder-bec,  little  of  the 
arcliitt'ctural  regularity  of  the  hive  of  the 
honey  bt^  o;  there  are  only  a  few  egg-shaped, 
dark-colored,  irrcgTilarly  disposed  cells,  ar- 
ranged generally  in  a  horizontal  position,  con- 
nected by  s]iapele^»s  waxen  columns;  the.'«e  cells 
are  not  made  by  the  old  bees,  but  by  the  gruba^ 
who  9(ibBL  th«m  when  they  are  ready  to  nnder^ 
go  the  Lhan;4;e  into  nyiniihs;  from  them  they 
are  lil>erat^  by  the  gnawing  of  the  old  ones; 
the  oocoona  are  afterward  used  as  stoco-hioaaaa 
for  honey.  The  true  breeding  cells  are  con> 
tained  in  masses  of  brown  wax,  the  number  of 
eggs  varying  from  3  to  30,  tho  whole  colony 
aeMom  exceeding  60;  there  are  8  sizes,  the 
ftmalea  being  the  largest,  none  of  whien  are 
exempt  from  labor ;  tho  females,  of  which  bot- 
eral  hre  in  one  nest,  alone  survive  the  winter. 
The  carder-bee  is  smaller  than  the  humble-bee, 
but  shorter  and  thicker  than  tlie  honey-bee; 
it  resembles  in  color  the  materials  of  the  nest, 
having  tlie  fore  part  of  the  back  a  dull  oraiipe, 
and  the  bind  part  with  different  shades  of  gray- 
ish yellow  rings.— The  LayroaKTAae  (Mmtat 
lapidariva,  Latr.),  n  r:eneral  black  color  with 
a  reddish  orange  uiu,  Ijuilda  its  ucat  in  a  heap 
of  stones,  of  bits  of  moss,  neatly  arranged  in  an 
oval  form ;  they  are  social  in  Uieir  habits,  and 
eoQert  honey  with  great  industry ;  tho  indi- 
vidual ^  I'  li  nest  are  more  numerous  than  tho 
carder^  and  much  more  vindictive.  The  soli- 
tary bees  display  as  modi  foresij^t,  Ingonrity, 
and  8kill  in  the  construction  of  tbwr  nests  a.^ 
do  tho  social  genera;  and  perhaps  in  a  more 
remarkable  manner,  aa  a  single  individual  be* 
g}na  and  finidies  every  part  of  the  work.  There 
■ra  only  two  kinds  of  Individoals,  males  and  fe- 
males ;  tho  males  are  idle,  and  the  females  per- 
form all  the  labor  of  making  the  nmt  and  pro* 
viding  food  for  the  young ;  thev  have  no  brash 
to  th -ir  hinder  feet  and  no  basket  stmctnro  on 
tlic  ciU  rnal  side  of  thotar^L — Different  species 
of  megachik,  anthophora^  and  otmia,  have  been 
called  by  S6anmnr  Masoh-Bies,  from  their 
oooBtraetiDg  tb^  neets  with  sand,  earthy  sub- 
stances, and  sometimes  wood,  stuck  together  by 
day  rendered  plastic  by  their  saliva;  they 
baud  in  the  interstices  of  brick  walla^  in  crev- 
ioea  in  atciie^  and  wberaTer  they  can  And  % 


ioiCdile  place,  oftep  andd  tiie  bvrfeafc  thwp 

of  men.  Witliin  a  wall  of  c!nv.  tin  y  riKik:' 
from  1  to  6  chambers,  each  4x>Qtaming  a  maas 
of  pollen  with  an  egk';  the  cells  are  sometfaaaea 
parallel  and  perpendicular,  at  others  with  va- 
rioua  inclinations,  and  are  closed  with  a  paste 
of  eartli ;  they  are  thimble-shai>ed,  and  about 
an  inch  long.  Many  spedesi  not  larger  than  n 
hone-fly  (oiiAvna),  have  been  ealwd  niBingi- 
bees,  from  their  digging  in  the  ground  tub^ilar 
galleri*)^  a  litUe  wider  than  the  diameter  oi 
their  bodies;  they  are  fond  of  clay-hanka,  in 
whicli  tliVir  Imle-.of  tho  Blzo  of  the  stem  of  a  to- 
bacco  pi{M.5,  are  Irecpiontly  soon  ;  they  are  6  or  8 
inches  de«p,  smcHjth,  and  circular,  with  a  thim- 
blo-sbaped  horiaontal  chamber,  almost  at  lij^ 
angles  to  tike  entranoe,  and  iieariy  twioo  m 
wide ;  in  this  is  placed  a  single  grab  with  its  8ap>» 
piv  of  pollen. — ^There  are  several  British  spedea 
OK  aoffiwy  base  to  wUehBAaoBinr  has  given  the 
name  of  OARrE>fTER-BEW,  from  their  worV-^ng 
.  in  wood  as  tho  masou-bces  do  in  fcirtli ;  liioy 
select  posts  and  tho  wood-work  of  houses 
which  have  become  soft  from  commoncing 
decay.  The  Tidet-oolored  species  (xylowpt 
violaeea.  Linn.)  makes  her  nest  by  gnawing 
out  small  pieces  of  the  wood,  which  she  carrks 
to  a  short  distance  and  drops  for  ihtnre  nae^  «»• 
turning  by  a  circuitous  route  as  if  to  roncea! 
ita  location;  tho  direction  of  tlio  tunnel  is 
oblique  for  about  an  inch,  and  then  iK.'ri»endic- 
alar,  ia  tkb  axis  of  the  wood,  for  12  or  141 
kiohBO,  and ^  an  inch  in  hrsadth;  sowiitimin 
8  or  4  such  excavations  are  made.  The  tun- 
nel is  divided  into  cells  somewiiat  less  than  aa 
inch  deep^  separated  from  each  other  bj  pai^ 
titions  inade  of  tho  chips  and  dost  cemented 
together;  some  oUier  species  employ  clay  fur 

Srtitions.  At  tlio  l>ottom  of  tho  coll  is 
n  eggf  and  over  it  a  paste  of  poliMi  and 
in  tWs  way  are  oomnleted  10  or  IS 
oells,  one  above  tho  other,  and  then  the  prin- 
<apal  entrance  is  c1<k>«h1  hy  a  similar  sawdost 
covering.  Aa  eereral  weeks  are  occupied  in 
these  labors,  and  as  she  is  depositing  her  eggs 
at  considerable  intervals,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  egg  would  have  become  a  perfect  insect 
before  the  last  eog  had  kft  the  grub  state ;  is 
order  to  enable  the  young  to  escape  as  they  are 
hatehed,  each  cell  has  a  ■  it  ril  tipenin  -.— 
Among  the  leaf-cutting  aud  nptiolsturiug  bees, 
may  b«  mentioned  the  poppy-bee  (otmia  papa- 
terit,  Latr.),  a  European  species,  i  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  black  color,  with  reddish  gray  hair* 
on  the  bead  and  back,  aud  die  abdomen  pray 
and  silky ;  she  excavates  a  oerpendicnlar  hole 
in  the  ground,  largert  at  the  oottom,  which  dM 
lines  with  the  petals  of  the  "^rnrlet  poppy  cat 
into  oval  pieces,  and  adapted  with  the  greatest 
nicety  and  smoothness;  the  hole  b  about  S 
inches  deep,  and  the  lining  extends  oxtenially 
on  tlie  surface ;  filling  it  with  pollen  and  honey 
to  the  depth  of  J  an  inch,  she  dej>osite  an  egg^ 
folds  down  the  scarlet  tapc^trv,  and  fills  aboro 
it  wittieartli;  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  on* 
cell  in  an  ezoaTatkn.  The  we  leaf  onfcter 
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(me^aehih  emturumlarif^  Jjitr.)  rnakoa  ri  cylin- 
orical  hole  in  the  liiird  earth  of  a  bt  iten  j  'it  tij 
from  6  to  10  incb«»  de^  ia  'which  eho  coa« 
■Iniett  wfwal  eeUa  ftbmrt  tn  liMsh  dc«p,  tbim- 
ble-ahaped,  and  made  with  circular  pieces  of 
Ittres  neatlj  cnt  oat  and  folded  together ;  the 
lOW-leaf  is  preferred,  bat  almost  any  leaf  with 
a  serrated  margin,  as  the  birch  and  monntain- 
aah,  will  be  taken ;  no  cement  is  employed,  tho 
elastir  property  of  tilo  loaves  keeping  them  in 
place ;  it  takes  9  to  12  pieces  to  make  a  siogle 
can,  whleh,  wheo  oompleted  wftb  Hs  contents 
of  pollen  and  hooey,  and  single  egg,  is  closer! 
vith  8  pieces  of  leaf  eza<^  o&oolar ;  the  coq- 
Tez  extremity  of  one  mU  ma  into  tho  open  end 
of  the  next,  by  this  means  gnstij/  tnoroiwlng 
the  strenirth  of  the  fabric. 

BEE-EATER  (mrropn^  Linn.).  Tho  beo-Cftt- 
ers belOQgto the genos mcrvpt  and  family mt- 
fopuMm  Thws  aw  86  tpertcs  dowribod,  twlial)* 
iting  most  pnrtsof  the  old  world,  and  migrating 
from  places  tu  place,  according  to  change  of  sea- 
son. In  the  winter  they  seek  the  warmest  por- 
tkHD0  of  the  globe,  and  the  temperate  regions  in 
snmmer,  in  search  of  food,  wUch  oon^tets  ex- 
closivcly  of  insfots.  They  commonly  porch 
singly,  or  in  small  parties,  on  a  procmoent 
branch,  from  which  they  ma  sse  al  mmoA 
them.  Trom  thh  they  capture  ln««ccts  on  tho 
wing,  like  the  swallow,  generally  rctoming  to 
the  same  perch.  At  morning  and  evening 
tiiey  often  congregate  in  considerable  nombcrs. 
Their  flight  is  graioeftil  and  sustained;  their  cry 
L  I  r  l  consisting  of  pleasant,  whistling  notes, 
continned  at  morning  and  evoiiog.  They  rear 
their  yoong  in  horuMtd  boles  in  tbe  mndy 
banks  of  riven?,  or  in  soft  rocks  which  they  can 
excavate.  Tho  catrance  Is  email,  opening,  at 
the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  into  a  cavity  in  which 
the  pusnt  can  easily  tun.  Tha  ^ggs  are  from 
0  to7  tn  nnmber,  bad  on  Iba  bara  groontf,  or 
on  mos*  or  otlier  Hsft  material.  Tlio  cr  m!;;  !! 
bco-eat4;r  Qnrrojiit  ftpia$tfr,  linn.)  inhabiU  the 
sooth  of  Eiimpo,  es{H>dally  about  the  Russfam 
rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  the  nortbem  pirt<i 
of  Africa.  It  if*  occ;ii*ioriallr  seen  in  England 
and  Sweden.  The  other  s;  i  <  ies  of  the  genus 
arc  foaud  in  Afriosi  Amo,  and  the  Lidisn  srdil> 

i)ol.igo.  Tbs  oommon  species  Is  abool  lOfawbes 
ong;  the  bill,  1|  inch,  black  and  poiritr  l ;  eyes, 
red;  forehead,  blutth  green,  and  behind  it  green ; 
top  of  the  head,  obssliivt,  with  a  green  tinge; 
hind  head  and  upper  part  of  neek,  chestnut, 
paler  toward  the  back ;  from  tho  bill  is  a  black 
stripe,  p ussinff  throtigh  the  eye ;  the  back  and 
aospolars,  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  chsstniife 
nd  green ;  nnnp  and  upper  tall  eofttts,  blue* 
green,  with  a  yellowish  tinge;  throat,  yellow; 
nnder  |>srta,  blno-green.  palest  on  the  beUr; 
lesser  wing  oorerts,  doll  green ;  qnill^,  noeOf 
sea-green  without,  and  many  of  tho  inner  rn- 
fbus— the  flput  very  short,  the  second  the  largest 
of  all;  the  1  I'l  ML'r-li;iped,  of  12  feathers, 
the  shafts  brown  above  uad  whitish  beneath — 
tbe  S  middle  ones  seamen,  shaded  wtfb  m* 
icm  end  tiMloBgest  tjma^aii  taeb;  «lMr% 
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Tilir^k.  In  Egypt  thU  specie."  ia  cnten  as  food. 
Tluj  rggg  are  white.  It  receives  its  name  from 
the  insect  whioh  is  its  fivorite  food,  though  it 
fbeds  oo  most  of  fb»  fringed  Inseoto,  wfaicfa  it 
tftkctf  ftB  \%  flics* 

BEE-KEEPING.  The  selection  of  a  suitable 
I>lace  for  tu\  apiary  Is  of  great  importaneei.  Tbe 
situation  should  be  well  sheltered  from  strong 
winds,  either  naturaUy  or  by  building  walls  or 
fences.  If  not  .fathciently  protected,  the  beoa 
are  prevented  from  leaving  the  hive,  and  when 
Tetandng  uMi  be«Tyloa&  oTboney  and  pollen 
nro  blown  to  the  ground,  or  dashed' against 
trees  and  rocks,  and  thus  many  nro  lost.  It  is 
not  well  to  hftvo  large  surfact  >  cf  water  very 
near,  lest  tho  bccf?,  overcome  by  cold  or  faiigtie, 
eliould  be  forced  to  alight  on  them,  or  be  car- 
ried down  by  tho  winds  and  perish.  The  hives 
should  eqpedally  bo  protected  from  north-west 
winds  and  from  ehuHng  south  winds.  It  is 
necessary  where  tho  winters  arc  severe  par- 
ticularly to  regard  protectiaa  from  cold.  The  * 
hives  may  face  the  south  or  east,  or  south* 
east,  and  thus  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  do* 
rived  from  the  continuanoe  of  the  heat  and 
light  of  tho  snn  during  that  jwrtion  of  the  day 
when  they  are  most  uaefhL  The  hives  should 
be  plaeed  in  a  right  line;  It  la  better  to  place 
them  on  shelves,  one  above  another,  than  in 
near  rows  upon  tno  ground.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  hives  should  not  bo  less  than  9 
feet ;  their  height  from  the  ground  should  be 
about  the  same.  Some  experienced  bee-keepers, 
however,  raise  the  platlorm  of  tho  hive  not 
more  than  2  inches  from  the  earth,  couaiiderins 
this  preferable,  because  fewer  of  the  fatigued 
or  chilled  bees  that  miss  tlio  hivo  in  returning 
and  alight  under  it,  are  lost,  the  llight  of  issu- 
ing swarms  is  lower,  and  there  is  less  exposure 
to  etnmg  winds.  It  will  be  found  of  not  a  Ut- 
tie  oonsequenoe  to  bare  the  apiary  where  It  esii 
bo  conveniently  watched  in  swarming  time, 
but  it  should  bv  all  means  be  remox  ed  trom  all 
tamvytaico  end  distnrbanco  by  men  or  teems 
pa';-:ing  and  repassing,  or  animaU  laboring  or 
grazing  too  near  the  hives.  Groimds  on  which 
Siere  are  no  large  trees,  but  some  of  sm.iU  "^izo 
and  shrubbery,  on  which  tlie  swarms  mi^ 
tlight,  are  prM^ble.  The  grass  shodd  m 
mowed  frequently  around  the  hives,  and  tho 
ground  kept  clean,  not  only  for  the  delight  of 
uie  bees,  but  to  prevent  too  nnch  dami>ne8% 
and  to  destroy  the  lurking  places  of  noxious  in- 
sects and  vermin. — Tho  proi)er  construction  of 
the  hive  Is  one  of  the  thiPRS  most  essential  to 
minnonn  in  bee-keeping,  limj  different  kinds 
bare  been  InTentso,  eaeh  more  or  less  eomplex, 
designed  to  gain  cerf.iin  advantages,  and  to  ob- 
viate certain  evils  in  mana^ng  bees  and  pro- 
dadBg  booej.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  several  of  the  most  important  varieties. 
The  chamber  hive  is  made  with  two  apartments 
—tho  lower  fnr  the  residence  of  tho  l)ees,  the 
upper  to  hold  the  boxes  in  which  tho  bees  put 
ttelr  bomqr  after  baring  fflled  (be  lower  parL 
Ibe  adfantflgsa  cf  this  we  claimed  to  be,  a  psr> 
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ouiient  cover  for  tiie  boxts  of  gl«88  or  wood,  or 

vc-sels  (if  any  kind  pnt  on  the  hive ;  a  bettor 
protooliyu  irum  the  woalber,  with  Icsoi  incou- 
renience  in  turning  up  the  hive  and  in  fitting  a 
•belter  over  it,  thau  is  CDiimd  with  a  movable 
cover.  TbeM  hives  are  nmeOnMiiuidewedg*- 
elinpcJ,  bt.iiig  M-Ncral  inches  narrower  from 
front  to  rear  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  ton,  to 
lireventthe  oomb  from  slipping  down.  Thej 
are  also  Fomctimc;  ftirnislieJ  with  inclined  but- 
tom-boards  to  roll  out  tho  worrns  that  fail  upon 
thcin,  or  are  driven  down  by  tbo  bees.  These 
modifications  are,  however,  not  generally  Iboud 
of  mnoh  importance.  To  proCeet  fhe  beeifrani 
Ternitti,  so\  cml  kinds  of  suspended  hives  have 
been  contrived  with  inclined  movable  bottom- 
boaidk^Tlie  dividing  Iiives  are  mode  with 
several  compartments,  the  oliject  being  tomul- 
tiplj,  at  the  will  of  iLc  l)o<.-kee|x  r,  the  number  of 
colonies  without  tlio  trouble  und  risk  of  swartn- 
ing  and  hiving,  Wlien  bees  from  tstj  cause 
lose  tiieir  queen,  tiid  the  oombs  oontain  9ggtv 
very  young  larv;c,  anotluT  queen  will  be  de- 
veloped, iij  means  of  ihcm  hives,  the  par- 
titions of  which  «re  supposed  to  divide  the 
brood-combs,  a  i>art  of  the  bees  and  of  the 
<ioiubs  are  removed  and  placed  hj  themselves 
to  go  on  making  honey,  and  multiplying  in 
everrrwpert  like  a  natural  swarm.  Averylarse 
BiuDDer  of  rtodn  or  swarme  nuqr  be  thus  made 
bv  a  bec-keoper  sufnciontly  experienced.  Tho 
OitjecttonB  soiiietimeii  mado  against  tliis  kind  of 
hivei  are :  the  expense  of  construction,  the  fre- 

auency  with  which  bees  are  found  to  put  all 
le  brood-combs  in  one  compartment,  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  r  part  ut  just  tho  Umo  for 
the  development  of  a  new  queen,  and  the  ia> 
creftBod  exposure  to  cold  andttarvation  in  win- 
ter by  separating  the  bees  in  the  different  coni- 
pnrtmcuts. — Several  iuveutions  have  hattn  made 
to  enjililo  the  bee-keeper  to  change  the  combs 
and  get  the  honey  without  driving  out  or  de- 
•troying  tho  bees.  Changeable  hives  are  made 
in  sceti^ins,  generally  three  drawers  jilaced  ono 
above  another,  boles  being  made  to  allow  the 
bees  to  pass.  When  the  boxes  are  all  6Ued, 
and  it  is  desired  to  change  the  combs,  the  n[)[ier 
box  is  removed,  and  its  phico  su]>p]ied  by  a  mw 
one  put  in  at  the  bottom.  This  being  done 
Yearly,  the  entire  content of  the  Idve  would 
be  changed  every  three  jmrs,  and  be  kept  new. 
It  is  held  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  changing 
the  brood-oomla,  bocaose  the  larvw  hatched  from 
the  egge  tmi  eeatod  vp  in  tho  cells,  there  spin 
their  cocoons,  which  remain.  >vhen  tliey  go  out, 
upon  the  walls  of  the  celLs.  This  depoait, 
although  extremelv  thin^  diminishes  the  size  of 
the  oellj  affording  Jess  room  for  each  succeeding 
oeneration,  tbnt  causing  the  bees  to  gradually 
deteriorate  in  size.  The  additional  advantages 
claimed  for  thiii  kind  of  hive  are :  the  facility 
with  which  small  swarme  may  be  miited  and 
large  ones  dlviiled  ;  the  o|iportunify  it  offers  for 
feedirtg.  by  j)Utting  into  tlio  hive  a  bux  of  sur- 
plus lioney  ;  and  tlie  uniformity  of  tempcratvn-o 

preeerved  by  tho  air  chamber  between  the 


drawers  and  the  ontside  of  HbA  hive.   Bnt  on 

tbo  other  band,  tlie  cost  I3  considerable,  sntl  it 
is  denied  that  deterioratiou  is  caused  in  the  bees 
by  the  tilling  up  of  the  brood-oells,  and  time 
and  houev  are  therefore  needlee»l/  wasted  bj 
keeping  the  beei  oonstan^  nakingnew  broo»- 
comb ;  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  the 
swarms  into  the  hiv^  and  the  many  lurk- 
ing places  they  afford  to  the  bee  moth,  and  also 
tlio  difBculty  of  procuring,  in  this  method  of 
taking  away  lioiiey,  that  which  is  good  and  firee 
from  cocoons  and  bee  bread,  more  tli.m  counler- 
halanoe.  iu  tho  opinion  of  many  bee-keepecs^  i 
tiwir  aavaiitJiges. — Swimdng-hiveB  are  •aai»>  I 
times  nsed.  They  are  made  with  scctitin.-i,  90 
that  by  dosing  all  or  a  part  of  them,  ihe  space 
whkh  the  bees  ocoupv  is  leMened,  and  they 
are  crowded  out,  and  their  swarming  hastened. 
Hives  ore  t«omotimes  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
the  bees  to  go  on  accunmUiting  honey  juid  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  not  swarm  at  alL  A 
hive  of  beea  la  p«t  in  a  bee^hooae,  and  empty 
hives  oonnecteu  with  It,  so  tliat  as  soon  a*  om 
becomes  filled  the  bees  paM  to  the  adjoiciog 
ones.  In  some  instancesgreatqnantiti^of  hon^ 
have  been  obtained  by  this  method ;  but  it  has 
not  geuer.illy  been  found  jiracticable  or  pr>itt- 
uble. — The  result  of  all  the  exi)eriinents  mnile  iz 
thi»  countrv,  with  oompUcatud  and  iugenioo^ly 
oootiivedhiTea,  and  abo  in  Eorope  where  eqmdl.T 
manv  attempts  have  been  maAe  to  adapt  atu- 
fioial  tenements  to  the  simple  inbtiucu  of  ti^ 
bee^  tends  to  show  the  superiority,  for  practical 
purposes,  of  the  simpler  hives.  For  nrotootioo 
against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  som- 
mer  and  winter,  straw  hives  are  excellent.  Id 
Poland,  where  finer  hooej  ie  produood,  aai 
bees  more  snoooasftilly  managed  than  elsewbars 
in  Europe,  bives  are  made  by  excavating 
trimks  of  tr«x;s,  taking  lugii  a  foot  or  mure  IB 
diameter  and  about  0  feet  long.  They  are 
scooped  out  or  bored  for  the  lengtli  of  6  feet 
firom  one  end,  forming  hollow  cylinderst,  tlte 
diameter  of  the  Ixjre  being  C>  or  !^  iuclies.  A  1 
longttodinal  slit  is  made  in  the  cylinder  ueaz^  | 
its  whole  length,  and  alxmt  4  inches  wMa  ' 
Into  this  is  fitted  a  slip  of  wood  with  notchc* 
on  the  edg«it»  large  enough  toadmit  abingk*  beo 
This  slip  is  fastened  in  with  wedge.s  or  iLinge-s  ; 
if  it  is  m  several  parts,  it  will  often  bo  found 
more  convenient.  The  top  is  covered,  and  the 
tnmk  set  upright  with  tho  opening  toward  the 
south.  Through  this  door  the  condition  of  the 
oitfao  awarm  u  seen,  and  the  hooev  taken  from 
time  to  time.  The  length  of  tliis  nivc  s.n<\  its 
giuoll  diameter  fit  it  for  both  largo  and  ^luail 
swarms. — One  of  the  best  kind  of  hives  is  made 
of  pine  boards,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  (quarter 
thick.  The  best  sixe  is  12  inches  square  mside, 
and  1-4  deep.  If  to  be  expose-d  to  tho  suu  and 
rain,  thev  would  be  better  painted.  The  top  is  1 
made  of  boards  IS  inches  aqnare.  Tho  boarte 
should  be  joined  carefully;  many  put  paint 
between  the  junctions  to  keep  the  motiMi  from 
breeding  in  them.  It  saves  the  bees  much 
labor  if  the  huide  of  tho  hive  is  planed  and 
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detned,  and  ooTered  with  a  thin  coating  of 

inell4jd  beojiwftx.  It  should  not  bo  washed  im- 
mediately before  a  swarm  is  put  in,  with  water 
or  spirita.  or  any  liquid  that  will  prevent  the 
OOmb  from  adliering  readily.  Cross  etid:' 
shoolil  be  put  ill  tv  8Up{>ort  UiO  oomb.  Sinail 
notches  shoold  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bive  for  the  pasM^  of  the  be^  Boxes  for 
eips  or  covers  may  be  made,  if  the  chambevw 
hive  is  uot  preferred,  about  7  iiiobcs  deep  and 
12  or  13  square.  If  ^ass  vessela  or  others  are 
to  be  uwd  to  reodve  tM  box  bmiey,  titer 
bo  T)ut  imder  th«e  c«p?s  oi"  tho  caps  may  bo 
ngcu  alone.  They  shoaid  fit  close  to  tbo  tops 
of  the  hives,  aevwal  holes  being  made  in  the 
tops  for  the  passage  of  the  bees.  The  bottom 
bcMird  shoold  be  16  inches  square,  at  least 
largo  cnou^'h  to  give  the  beee  space  to  alight 
and  expatiate.  It  is  better  to  give  each  hive  a 
■eparate  itaod.  If  protection  ^m  vermin  and 
iii-ic'^N  is  reqnireo,  tbo  hivo  may  bo  pbiccd 
oil  u  hiuglo  pedcst-al  2  feet  from  tiio  ground ; 
but  if  there  is  no  danger  from  them  nor  from 
dampnei  nor  soow,  tu^  maj  be  nearer  the 
^TOttndL  Tlie  hives  need  some  cover  from  the 
snii  and  rain.  A  soparato  one  for  each  may  be 
tmaiy  luude  by  putting  together  2  boards.  1^  or 
2  feet  long,  and  of  the  neooMMy  width,  MtUnff 
tlic  m  incliiio  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rooK 
Bc'o  hoaxes  are  found  not  absolutely  nociissary, 
and  worse  than  unless  when  not  riplitly  con- 
ftmoted.  It  i«  pctiowniy  to  guard  agunst 
■hadinif  thehiveatoonmdi  hi  spring  and  fall, 
against  preventing  a  freo  ci  illation  of  air 
around  them  in  summer,  aud  exposing  thorn  too 
touch  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  sun. 
The  bt'o  liouso  bhould  not,  in  cool  weather, 
make  the  t<>inpcruturo  around  tho  hives  much 
higher  lh;ui  tlie  iK-es  -will  encounter  at  a  dis- 
tanoe.  The  sim^  movable  oovera  iost  mea- 
tioned,  wbieh  are  ea^ly  a^ijusted  as  the  •Mem 
demand",  with  hives  made  of  boards  of  sufficient 
thickiiOsiis,  WtiU  piuiited  to  pirevunt  warping  and 
cracking,  will  generally  prove  aa  amptft  pro- 
tection, except  in  winter. — The  new  swarms 
generally  appear  during  the  months  of  Juno 
and  July,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  May,  or 
•s  late  as  Augusts  The  swarms  are  usually 
hiTtd,  wben  tbe  tmnoh,  or  whatever  they 
fllipht  on,  can  be  removed,  by  shaking  them  otY 
in  front  of  the  hive,  n  little  raii^  ou  one  bide 
to  allow  their  passage.  When  they  collect 
where  they  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and  the  hivo 
eannot  be  pUced  near,  they  may  be  brushed 
quickly  into  a  gauze  sick  or  any  vessel  in  which 
Uiey  cnn  be  kept  and  carried  to  the  hive.  It  is 
pneraHy  irritanngto  the  bees,  toA  ttmeeessaiy 
&  not  nseleas,  to  endeavor  to  make  the  swarms 
collect  by  a  din  of  horns,  tin  pans,  and  bells. 
They  will  somelinMs  edlsiofc  ok  •  pole  with  a 
few  brandies,  some  broom  com,  or  dry  mullein 
tops  or  rimllar  things  fastened  to  tho  end*  and 
lii.ld  in  the  air.  They  may  wmetimcs  bo  ar- 
rested when  going  off  by  throwing  water  or 
•artfa  among  tb«o.  Yarioas  means  ins  used  on 
noh  mwMMBons  to  disoonflort  them.  with 


abont  eqtul  snooesa.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a 

swarm  startri  for  its  diosen  destination  without 
previously  alighting.  If  2  or  more  swarms 
taoo  at  the  same  time  and  nnite,  they  may  be 
Repamted,  if  desired,  by  shaking  thetu  from  the 
branch  between  2  or  more  hives  placed  near 
together.  Should  the  (queens  enter  the  asms 
hive,  the  bees  must  be  shaken  out  between 
empty  hives  as  before,  and  this  operation  re- 
peated till  tho  queens  soparato,  or  the  bee- 
keeper is  able  to  catoh  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  put  them  with  tho  bess  where  wttDted.  Or 
if  there  are  only  2  swarms  united,  a  part  may 
be  separated  and  returned  to  tlie  parent  hives, 
and  tlie  rest  put  in  one  Mve;  or  they  may  all 
be  put  in  one,  and  boxes  pat  on  immediately. 
It  is  K>metimes  desirable  to  tmite  small  swarms; 
this  may  be  easily  done  if  they  issue  about  the 
same  time,  by  in  verting  one  hive  and  placing  the 
other  over  it ;  the  bMS  in  tho  lower  will  as- 
cend. "When  for  any  reasons  it  is  wi-hc'.  to 
defer  for  a  short  time  the  issuing  of  a  swarm 
whiA  tiie  signs  indicate  to  be  just  at  hand,  the 
boss  on  tho  outside  of  the  hive  shonld  be 
Sfninldecl  with  water.  This  'Is  efFeotnd,  but 
only  before  the  swarm  has  startetl.  Stimetimes 
the  swonu  i^ut^s  and  rolurus  several  times ;  if 
this  is  owring  to  the  inability  of  the  queen 
to  fly,  she  suould  be  fo":-.r!,  if  {(ossiblo,  and 
put  with  the  others  in  tho  new  hive. 
If  the  weather  should  bo  such  as  to  prevent  the 
new  swsrms  from  «>ing  oat  to  oolleet  hon«f , 
several  days  immediately'  after  beitig  Uved,  it 
Tiuiy  bo  neces-sary  to  feed  them. — Many  boe- 
kvepers  have  discorded  the  practice  of  kill< 
ing  bees  to  get  tlie  honey;  the  surplus  after 
eiKMi:-!i  has  been  stored  in  the  hive  for  win- 
ter, L  i:iiig  taken  away  by  means  of  boxes,  or,  if 
they  are  not  used,  cut  from  the  hives,  tho  bees 
being  stupefied  by  salphar  or  tobacco  smoke. 
The  oomb  is  to  be  oat  off  dean  so  that  the 
lioney  may  run  as  little  as  possible  npon  the 
bee^.  The  boxes  should  be  put  on  a  little  be- 
fore the  hive  is  full.  Polish  apiarians  cut  out 
tho  old  comb  annually  to  lessen  the  tendency 
to  .swarming,  and  thus  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  honey.  Tho  old  practice  of  destroy- 
ing the  beoB^  except  those  intended  for  winter- 
ing,  after  the  Uves  are  flllsd  and  the  honej 
6e;i.*on  luw  passed,  still  prevails  extensively,  hck 
Grenee  gives  many  reasons  proving  this  tho 
most  proHtable.  The  time  Ibr  taking  up  hives 
depends  somewhat  on  the  season  and  the  b^* 
pa-sturage.  The  quantity  of  honey  does  uot 
increase  generally  after  Sept.  1.  To  suflocato 
the  beeS)  the  hive  is  put  over  an  inverted  hive, 
or  over  a  hole  in  the  earth  in  which  some  rags 
smeared  with  sulphur  are  being  burned.  The 
h«m  fall  in  a  short  tXma  and  are  buried  to  pre- 
vent rssosdtntion,  and  the  honey  removed. 
The  bees  are  sometimes  deprived  of  the  entire 
store  of  oomb  and  honey  in  the  early  part  of 
tlio  season,  generally  after  tho  leaving  of  the 
tirst  swarm,  and  driven  into  a  new  hive.  When 
the  old  bive  ia  infested  with  moths,  or  the  oomb 
is  nol  good,  and  ft  is  dasiroUa  to  winter  tha 
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bees,  this  opemtion  may  ba  expedient  The 
fldhct  on  the  )>oes  H  not  cenerallj  good.  It  Ib 
perfonnod  by  inverting  ue  ldy%  tod  pnttiof 
the  other  into  which  the  beM  are  to  be  dilTen 
over  it,  making  the  jonotion  closo,  an  1  tro  pitig 
wi^  tbe  hand  or  a  stick  the  sides  of  the  iiive ; 
the  bees  wttl  passim  to  the  new  hive,  whleh  li 
to  ho  tlion  rctnoved  to  the  stand. — Hives  are 
soin<'tiiiiij4i  attacked  and  robbed,  either  beoanse 
tht  y  are  too  wuk  or  other  bees  are  attracted 
bv  broken  honeycomb  or  hj  food  put  near  the 
hive.  To  protect  it  after  the  robbery  has  com* 
luenccil,  tho  hive  should  bo  r!'ini>ve(l  to  tfir- 
oellar,  or  some  oool  dark  place,  and  allowed  to 
ranslii  8  or  8  dayib  It  to  •oaMtfnua  snffirient 
to  cloee  the  entrance  to  the  hive  so  as  to  admit 
hot  one  bee  at  a  time.  It  is  beneficial  to  put 
a  similar  hive  in  the  place  of  the  one  removed, 
md  mb  on  the  bottom  board  wormwood  leaT«a 
or  the  oil  of  wormwood.  This  is  so  disagree- 
able to  the  bees  that  they  speedily  forsake  tho 
place.  Breaking  Qiq  comb  in  the  hive  of  the 
robbers  wQI  generally  make  them  desist. — The 
qnantitr  of  lioney  nsnally  nccewiary  for  ^ntpr- 
iag  sat'ely  a  swarm  of  hac^  is  SO  pounds.  Thuiie 
that  are  found  in  the  autamn  to  be  weak  in  nam< 
bets  and  with  a  scanty  si^ly  of  honej  ihoald 
be  talron  op.  Only  the  tUnog  mrnmui  am 
profitable  to  winter.  Brown  sngar  made  into 
candy  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  clarified 
and  boilM  to  evanorate  the  water,  is  the  best 
fi-o-l  f  r  bees.  Tho  "imp  shoiihl  bo  boiled  till 
it  U-^iu9  to  bo  brittle  v.  hun  cooled.  This  or 
common  sngar-candy  m.ay  ho  fed  to  bees  in  tho 
hivesk  under  thetm,  or  in  the  boxes.  If  ftd  In 
tiae  liquid  state,  ft  may  be  introdneed  Into  the 
hives  in  dishes,  f-oiiie  contrivanco  being  made 
to  enable  the  boes  to  eat  it  without  getting  into 
It  It  may  eometimea  be  neceasary  to  oom- 
TOcneo  feeding  in  tho  antnTnn.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally best  to  begin  imlesa  it  is  to  he  contiuuedtill 
flowers  become  abundant.  Honey  is  of  conrso 
the  best  food,  yet  aometimea  too  ezpeodve;  if 
eanaed,ltlitobeheat«Atmdi8solTed.  Feeding 
'  shonld  never  be  attempted  as  a  matter  of  profit. 
The  best  hoaey  cannot  be  made  from  ohenjt 
honey  and  refujie  sugar  and  molasses;  Uia  not 
made  by  the  bees  but  by  tlio  flow<»r««.  Of 
these  clover  is  the  principal  eouroo  of  stij>ply. 
Frnit-treet^,  hasswocnl,  locust,  and  ina[)lo  yield 
abundantly  and  of  fine  qoalibr,  bookwheat  for- 
nishee  a  lar^^o  'inftntity,  exesuent  for  the  win- 
tcr  fowl  of  Vkk'^  hut  inferior  for  the  t^ihle. — Tho 
bee  niofli  is  tlje  greatest  foe  the  apiarian  lias  to 
Contend  with.  Many  inventions  li:i\>*  lieen 
tried  without  success,  to  protect  tho  beei  from 
this  pest.  Tho  best  safeguard  is  to  iiavo  tho 
hive  close  and  well  jointed,  and  well  covered 
with  paint,  the  entranoes  not  too  large,  and  the 
bees  vigorous  and  wunerooa,  and  to  examine 
tlio  hive  daily  from  about  May  1,  till  Se^item- 
bcr  or  October.  Constant  watching  is  udis- 
pcnsablo.  In  the  daytime  the  moths  re- 
main in  their  hiding-places,  and  may  often 
bo  found  aroond  the  hive.  They  are  on 
the  wlflgia  Hi*  miiiVi  horetfof  unmi  ttM 


apiary  or  ronning  over  tho  hivca,  endeavoring 
to  enter  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Many  nutj  be 
deitrajad  hr  entrappioc  thMU  in  shallow  dUM 
of  eweetened  water  wltn  a  Httle  xrfn^r  addedL 

Hollow  sticks,  email  shi  IN,  rad  similar  thinp- 
are  often  placed  on  the  bottom  board,  wtiere 
the  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  taisf  take 
reftjge  and  be  destroyed.   It  is  nec^ssarr  to 
look  often  under  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  u 
one  side  is  raised  (as  is  required  for  ventilation 
hk  Winn  weather)^  under  the  blocks  or  diells 
OB  yfhUh  ft  restiL    Tbeee  eaterplllan  at 
first  uri-  not  thicker  (T  rtri    ri  t!;'-i  :i:!,   aro  of 
a  yellowish-white  color  with  a  few  browniA 
dots.    They  live  in  the  wax,  eating  It,  and 
filling  the  comb  with  webs.    Tliey  prote<^t 
themselves  fttim  tho  bees  by  a  sort  of  silken 
sack,  which  they  spin,  and  in  which  they  lodpp. 
When  ther  hsTe  attained  their  ftiU  sin,  wh^ 
TwprfreeaSoatSirseks,  they  spin  thdrooeooos; 
In  theso  ther  remain  enclosed  some  time,  and 
chaogo  to  chrysalids  of  a  light  brown  coke, 
with  a  dark  elevated  lino  along  tb©  back.  A 
few  days  afterward  they  aro  transformed  t* 
winged  moths  and  issue  from  tho  cocoons,  ati  J 
are  soon  ready  to  deposit  egp  for  another  gen- 
eration. Bats  and  mice  oo  not  attAdL  1i» 
Mires  eoteept  fn  whiter*  unlesi  tiie  ouiuli  fi  nn* 
protected  by  beei. — Spiders  sometimes  <pin 
their  webs  upon  and  around  the  hives,  which 
entangle  and  annoy  the  bees.   They  aro  easilj 
removed.   Tlicrp  i:^  a  distapo  called   "  fool  ] 
brood,"  which  wjutetimes  Is  very  dtstractiTe  1 
to  the  younp  Ik'cs  in  the  larva  state.    They  | 
die  in  the  cells,  and  beoocne  black  nod  pntiii  1 
The  disease  appears  to  be  tn  a  messare  Infte*  | 
tious.    Tho  only  remedy  is  to  drive  ont  tha 
bees  into  a  new  clean  hive.   It  is  the  practice, 
in  some  ptrls  of  Germany,  to  put  tho  bees  in  S  (l 
temporary  hive,  and  let  them  remain  2i  honrs. 
witlaout  food,  in  tho  dark,  before  settling  thcEi 
in  the  new  hive.   It  is  attribtited  sometimes  to 
Ibeding  the  bees  with  for^fli  honey  i  theinfah 
lion  being  conveyed  by  the  honey,  whWi,  te  , 
bo  safely  fed,  should  bo  previonsly  scalded.—  \ 
Many  ditrerent  methotls  aro  practised  in  win-  ! 
tering  bees.    It  is  necessary  to  protect  then  j 
specially  from  3  things :  from  being  frtizoTt 
and  from  being  starved.    Tho  latter  hap|vri  ' 
when  they  collect  togetlior  closely,  in  the  o<\d-  ! 
est  weather,  and  the  oomb  beoomea  oovared 
wllli  frost  and  lee,  the  moisture  from  thrff 
bodies  and  from  tho  air  being  there  depo<)t<d 
and  frosea,  excluding  them  from  tho  honey.  ! 
The  entrance  to  the  hive  is  liahlo  to  be  F^topp^^  j 
with  ice,  and  the  beois  tbns  suffix'atcd.    Tijo  || 
bco  never  passes  Into  the  torpid  state  in  winter,  | 
like  some  other  insects ;  it  perishes  at  a  degree 
of  cold  low  enough  to  fre^w  it   As  in  the  ease 
of  otter  khids  of  ihrm  stock,  it  reqnirea  less 
food  when  kept  warm  and  comfortable.    If  the 
hives  aro  to  bo  carried  into  a  houiie  or  cellai^ 
the  place  for  them  shonld  bo  cool,  dry,  tna 
dark.    Tho  be<*t  method  is  to  hotiso  them,  nc* 
1^  sufficiout  protection  can  be  given  them  oo. 
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era,  "who  manage  bees  as  exteusively  and  suc- 
oesdfuUy  as  any,  winter  their  hivcB  on  tho 
ataodi:  bat  tbej  make  (heir  hives  of  ioob 
and  ft  ba]f  planl^  and  wind  the  npper  part  wfth 
twisted  ropes  of  straw  or  cordage  to  increase 
the  protection  agaiuat  extremes  of  lieat  and 
mU.  If  left  on  the  stands,  hives  made  of  com- 
mon boards  need  additional  covering ;  the  en- 
trance ghuiild  uIm  be  narrowed  so  as  to  leave 
only  space  enough  for  a  single  bee  to  pass.  This 
muk  not  b«  dUowed  to  beoome  stopped  with 
ftoft  and  feei,  or  dead  1mm  and  mb.  UjA% 
snow  may  covir  the  hive  without  danger.  The 
motice  of  bee -keepers  is  abont  equally  divided 
Mtiiracil  these  2  modes  of  wintering.  The  suo- 
OMi  0^  out-<]<><r  wintering  would  bo  greatlj 
Ineraased  by  luukmg  better  hives,  by  better 
protecting  them  from  extreme  cold,  and  from 
obaoM  of  temparatore.  It  is  aasier  and  pref- 
arabla,  when  tiia  mmber  ef  hivaa  is  very  large, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  Uieft,  to  manage  them 
oat-doors  than  in-duors.  With  a  small  number 
ift  may  be  otherwise. — ^The  time  for  carrying 
beoa  out  from  their  winter  (juartera  ia  in  March, 
except  in  very  backward  seasons.  A  few 
bright  cold  days  will  not  be  more  destructive 
to  them  than  too  Jooc  oopfipoment  If  new 
soow  hsa  fidleo,  and  m  weather  is  not  soffi- 
cicntly  warm  for  them  to  venture  into  tho  air 
sat*ely,  the  hive  may  be  shaded  from  tho  sun, 
or  the  beat  oeaiBad  in  the  hive.  K  they  aru 
to  stand  very  near  each  other,  it  ia  not  well  to 
carry  out  too  many  hives  at  once,  the  bees  at 
fint  nut  readily  distioffuishing  their  own.  Tho 
hives  should  be  zaiaed  from  the  bottom  board 
onlyonoDerida^irttan.  ICsny  prefer,  if  the 
bee>«  are  not  especially  numerous,  to  let  the 
hive  rest  entirely  on  tlie  board,  allowing  less 
coon  for  passage,  and  securing  greater  ddfoooe 
agsduast  intrndm.  More  Tentilatioa  thsa  thia 
■abrds  may  be  required  in  wann  weather, 
wh'  n.  if  liuMo  to  hVilFer  from  heat,  tho  hivo 
may  be  ruued  entirely,  proper  means  being 
teniabed  for  the  bees  to  aseend  from  the  bot> 
ton  board. — The  careful  bee-keeper  has  long 
desired  to  possotis  some  metliod  of  meuiiuring 
the  daily  increase  or  decrease  in  tho  weight  of 
hia  hiTflk  A  reosnt  Qtnata  publication  atataa 
tihat  a  German  W*keeper  took  the  Iranbie 
to  weij,'h  one  of  his  hivos  twice  a  day — before 
the  bees  left  in  the  morning  and  after  their 
ntum  at  night— and  thnanadatermiiiBd  Iha 
niL'hdy  l<)s<<  ]iy  consnraptlon  and  ovapwration. 
Tiicsc  t^ibsLTTaLiuiis  were  coutiuuod  from  May 
6  to  August  2,  a  period  of  91  dava,  and  the  ro- 
aoUs  are  very  interesting.  On  iuj  6  the  hive 
Vilified  64  poonds;  H  uat  two  amniia  weigh- 
ing 12  pound.s  yet  on  Aug.  2  it  weighed  120^ 
pounds.  There  was  no  increase  in  weight  from 
Jnne  88  to  Julr  81,  except  of  i  poond  on  1  day 
and  f  on  anotiier,  and  from  July  17  to  An^r.  2 
tbe  whole  increase  was  only  3  |>ouiuL7.  Tho 
work  of  each  day  is  minutely  reomrded,  and  tbe 
rasolfes  go  to  pivva  that  the  bee-keeper  should 
bave  anno  moau  «f  aaoertaining  tiie  wei^t 
«r  hb  Utm  ^aOj  Hmnt^MonA  Hm  anion.  A 


method  of  doing  this  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibbard,  of  Tottenham,  England.  It 
consists  of  a  tomied  pillar,  made  after  tlte  fash- 
ion of  a  tdaaoope,  working  like  a  pUton  in  a 
brass  or  iron  cylinder.  Beneath  tho  pillar  is  a 
spiral  spring  on  which  the  pillar  rests.  Two 
elota  run  down  the  side  or  front  of  the  cylinder, 
and  between  them  an  index  is  marked.  A  fin- 
ger is  attached  to  tho  base  of  the  i»illar,  and  the 
liivo  adjusted  on  tho  top  of  the  latter,  so  that 
as  it  presses  down  on  the  spring  the  finger 
marka  Ibe  gron  weight  or  the  whole.  A 
thumb-screw  pa'wcs  tlirough  the  cylinder,  and 
by  pressing  against  tho  pillar  holds  it  in  a  fixed 
position  whenever  it  may  be  desirable. — Bee* 
keeping  has,  in  some  instances,  been  made  very 
profitable.  It  is,  however,  uncertain.  Much 
depends  on  the  season  and  on  the  pasturage. 
Thevaloeof  the  beet  honey  is,  in  a  neat  de- 
gree, defeennined  by  the  style  and  stated  whicb 
it  is  marketed.  It  will  generally  bo  found  most 
advantageous  to  use  glas^  vessels  or  boxes,  and 
to  send  the  honey  to  market  in  the  same. 

BEECH  (Saxon,  loc,  from  Lat.  /agiu,  Gr. 
«^7yof,  verb  <^y«iv,  to  eat,  the  nut  of  tlie 
tree  being  eatable),  a  genus  of  Endlicher  s  order 
cupuliferaf  lindkiy'a  corylaMiM,  Jussieu's  guar- 
ewM,  and  of  Ibm.  dan  monowja  polyanaria. 
The  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  letulac^Of 
or  birches,  and  contains  the  genera  of  the  oa^ 
hazel,  bom-beam,  chestnut;  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  plants  by  an  apetalous  superior 
rudimentary  calyx,  the  fruit  m  a  cup,  a  one- 
celled  nut  with  one  or  two  seeds,  tho  others  be- 
ing abortive.  The  generic  characters  of  the 
/agH$  are:  sterile  (insle^  flowers  ament  glob- 
ular, iHSudulous  on  silky  tliread;  perianth  6-cleft, 
bell-shai>ed ;  6  to  12  stamens.  Fertile  (female) 
flowers — ^2  within  a  4-lobod  priokly  involucre ; 
perianth  4  to  5-lobod;  ovary  8-oelIed  (8 
abortive) ;  styles,  3 ;  nut  one-seeded.  Some 
branches  bear  male,  others  female  flowers.  The 
number  of  species  ia  very  limited,  some  being 
ooosidered  as  mere  yarieties.  In  tne  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  both 
continents,  there  are  extensive  forests  consisting 
of  beeches ;  which  also  occur  mixed  with  oaka^ 
(ina%  firs,  &0,  The  following  are  the  most  re- 
niarttble  species :  F.  tyhatUa,  or  common  white 
beech:  leaves  ovate,  acxmiinate,  sliglitly  toothed, 
ciliate  on  the  marnn,  acute  at  base;  nut  ovate, 
8-sided,  obtuse,  p<unted;  European;  of  this  tiie 
American  is  taken  to  bo  a  variety,  growing  iu 
Florida  and  other  southeru  states.  I\  ferrxif 
ffinea,  or  rod  beech :  leaves  oblong-ovate,  acu- 
minate^ pahoooont  beneath,  coarsely  toothed,  ob- 
tuse, sou  nnequally  sabeordate  at  base;  not 
acutely  S-sided,  muricatc ;  most  frequent  in  tho 
northern Uxuted States.  IlobliguaaadJjunU^tt/L 
kotii  baving  TalnaUe  wood  and  a  beautiful 
crown ;  F.  proctra,  scarcely  less  towering  in 
height  than  the  araucaria ;  F.  puniilio,  a  dwarf 
species  growing  above  Uie  region  of  trees,  on  lofty 
monntsins  areall  natives  of  the  Andes  of  south- 
emCUIL  Some  apecies  grow  in  tibalbgeOaido 
ngkm;  ottmaia  van  DmomAi  Land  and  tlw. 
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colder  parts  of 'N'o-w  Zealand.  TIj  n  vuriotic*?  of  tho 
European  F,  tyhatica  are :  F.  purpurett^  vrhom 
bright  blood««iolond  leaves,  when  tosacd  by  the 
■wind  in  sunshine,  seem  to  be  flames;  P.  cuprea^ 
frith  copper-colored  shining  learcs:  F.  atpltni- 
JVIUi,  with  Bome  leaves  entire,  ana  oHmm  cot 
tato  narrow  strips;  F.  penduUiy  or  vrocping 
beech,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  pronnd ; 

crixfnta,  with  ragged  crest-like  leaves ; 
taritgata^  with  loaves  spotted  with  whito;  F. 
lat^^Ua^  wttii  obestDQt-lQce  leayea,  &o.  AH 
the^e  nre  nmnmcntal  trees. — The  heerh  is  easilj 
pr.  -pagaWo  by  s<)ed ;  also  by  graflLtig,  bndding, 
and  in-arching.  It  thriTes  in  a  deep  moist 
soil  (un  the  Ohio  some  attain  100  feet  in 
height),  bat  idso  aoooeeds  well  in  rocky  soil,  in 
hen]  13  of  atones  nnder  cliffs,  even  in  .shaded  sit- 
tiaUons.  When  crowded  by  its  kindred,  or  by 
oihar  trees,  its  stem  rises  pillar>like  even  to  8^ 
feet  in  ondiminished  thickness,  before  branching 
into  a  tnfty  crown,  reminding  one  of  Gothic 
halls.  Standing  alone,  it  sends  forth  branches  at 
IhHn  10  to90ft«t  Above  the  root,  atalarge  angle, 
ftr  and  wide,  tiie  lower  ones  almost  horizontal, 
while  tlio  upper  n^i  to  form  a  mjijestio 
orown.  In  de^ah  of  alioda  it  is  ficaroely  eqnaUed 
ygf  tuf  other  tree.  Its  light  grayish,  or  UttteiH 
greenish,  smooth,  shining  bark,  its  rich  green, 
fining  foliage,  which  appears  earlier  than  that 
of  the  oak,  from  long  Inids  in  tender  drooping 
iets^  and  whic^Jg  tinted  yellow,  reddish, 
DTowB  {n  ilie  sntonm,  fenuunlfi^  often  throngli 
the  winter  on  tlie  tree,  recommend  it  for  avc- 
nnes,  plantations,  and  clumps.  Of  th«^e  tliero 
are  many  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  which  aboimd  in  l)eech  forests.  Tlio 
diameter  of  the  conmion  beech  (ieUlom  surpasses 
8  feet.  Tltc  tree  pcarcely  bears  fruit  before  tlio 
00th  year  of  its  ago,  and  thea  not  wwy  year. 
After  the  140tfa  year,  the  woodoringe  beoome 
tliinner.  The  tree  lives  for  about  250  years. 
Some  stems  are  fluted,  some  even  twisted.  The 
roots  stretch  far  away,  near  to  the  etirface  of 
tKe  soil,  partly  above  it  Young  beeches  are 
Qseftil  lor  live  hedges,  as  thev  boar  i)nining, 
and  as  their  branches  coalesce  by  being  tied  to- 
gether, or  by  rubbing  each  other.*  Ampatatiooa 
or  limiM,  and  deep  InoiBions  In  Hie  tree,  aeon 
become  oWiterated  by  tho  bark,  vrhicb  contains 
a  iMK-uiiar  i)eriilorma.  Tho  wood  j.s  yellowish- 
wnite  in  tho  common  beech,  brownish  in  the 
red;  very  hard,  pcrmoatod  by  transverse  lighter- 
colored  pith-rays  and  shorter  rays,  so  that  tho 
b  < n  L.'itudinal  fibres  aro  8omowhat  waving.  Ita 
ciu^  wood-cells,  with  thick  walls,  mord  a 
gr^  quantity  of  baiting  material,  and  of  pot> 
ash,  tint  tho  wood  ranks  next  to  hickory, 
oak,  and  maple,  as  fuel.  It  is  easily  decayed  by 
alternation  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  is  uon 
for  manv  purposes;  but  it  is  good  for  cylinders 
for  polishing  glsss,  for  plane  stocks,  chair  post  ^, 
Bbj.  l  ists,  tool  handler,  wheel  felloes,  cart 
bodies  rollers,  screws,  bowls,  even  for  ship- 
building, where  no  better  timber  can  be  oo- 
tained.  It  i><  in-i  rnijitiblo  when  rongtantly  un- 
der water,    iiie  treu  is  so  rarely  starock  by 


lightning,  tliat  •woodmen  and  Indians  con^^idcr 
themselves  safe  when  under  its  shelter.  Very 
good  oil  nMT  be  pressed  from  Uie  beech  out 
almost  equalling  that  of  olives,  and  lasting 
longer  than  any  other  after  proper  purification. 
Wild  animals  feed  on  the  nut,  swine  are  fattened 
on  it,  and  people  eat  it  in  Europe;  too  free^ 
eaten,  it  prodnees  glddfaen  and  nBiieee.  The 
husks  of  the  nut  contain  .fitftHtf  ft  peeiiH«r  att^ 
cotic  ^ctradive  principle. 

BEBOHBB,  Ltman,  D.  D.,  an  Americfla  der> 
gyman,  horn  atXcw  Haven,  Con.,  Oct.  12, 1775, 
graduated  at  Yala  cuUcgo  in  1797,  and  studied  ' 
theology  under  the  direction  of  President 
Dwi^^L  In  Deo.  ITW,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  ft  elrdrdi  st  Ewt  Hampton,  L.  I.,  upon  a  ^k* 

2of  fnOO  y>er  annum.  In  1810  ho  removed  to 
e  care  of  the  tirst  chtirch,  at  Litchfi^d,  Coon. 
Here  be  remained  about  16  yemi,dncinc  wMeb 
time  his  remarkable  qualitien  as  a  prcacner  arid 
as  a  zealous  and  active  minister,  brought  hiia  a 
great  reputation  and  a  remarkable  influence 
throu^iont  Kew  Eo^aod.  He  was  maoh  ooi^ 
suited,  and  wasfbrward  Innoetof  tiierd^low 
undertakings  of  the  time,  such  as  the  C«.)nntct'- 
cut  missionarj- Bociety,  tlio  Connecticut  edocs- 
tion  society,  the  American  I'li' lo  society,  sod 
the  like.  In  1826  great  defeciiott-i  had  taktrn 
place  in  the  churches  in  Boston  aud  the 
boring  parts  of  New  England  into  UnitariiQ- 

im^  fnllftwing  thn  looA  mf  T>r,  (^flnning  fftfr- 

en  in  sympathy  wRh  trim,  and  Dr.  BeeAaf 

was  chosen,  i  i:t  of  all  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  uphold  tho  standard  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
ritan  fMth  agdnst  their  desertion,  lio  waaia* 
stalled  over  tho  newly  established  Hanover 
street  church,  Boston,  and.  during  his  residence 
tliere,  devctted  himself  with  l>oth  zeal  and  alrility 
to  the  urgent  work  oommitte<i  to  his  guidaMM^ 
W»  ndimtrj  neeoMftrUy  partook  lar^y  of  a 
controversi^  character,  lie  flnnq  himiielf  info 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was  eustaluied  by 
i  i  ronfidence  and  fervent  admuation  the 
religious  bodjr  to  which  he  belonged.  The  ria- 
cerity  and  spirituality  of  his  preaching  was  gen-  j 
erally  acknowledged,  and  it  was  attended  by 
decisive  resoltsi  in  a  revival  of  the  spirit  laa  M 
facreaaa  In  the  nnmbera  of  evangelical  CbA-  1 
tian?,  so  as  still  to  preserro  to  uiem  tho  nz-  j 
merical  superiority  in  that  part  of  the  ooontrj,  j 
at  one  time  thought  to  be  teriondy  in  dB>  I 
ger.  In  this  work  Dr.  Beecher  was  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  most  efficient  champion  and 
defender  of  the  faith.  But  ho  W3.s  not  of  a 
mind  to  rest  while  ai^  thing  remained  to  be 
done.  The  vital  Importanee  of  eonmnitrfrattng 
sound  religious  Influences  to  the  population  of 
the  ffe»t  Misdmppi  valley  became  the  para- 
movnt  intwest  in  the  minds  of  many  reflecting 
as  well  as  philanthropic  people,  for  the  highest 
social  and  political  as  well  a.s  religious  oonsid- 
erations  were  concerned.  Among  many  .similar 
institutions  founded  for  tbia  pnrpoae,  the  Lane 
tibeological  seminary  wat  eeMlttlied  at  OliMsfo- 
nati,  sind  Dr.  Beecher  was  invited  to  take  the 
^veotion  in        He  carried  the  eame  ■:reDgtb 
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jbA  irdor  into  hia  new  oonnectiona,  and  electri- 
fied a  considerable  part  of  the  country  by  tho 
poblioation,  aoon  after  his  arrival,  of  a  tract 
aonndinff  the  alam  of  Roman  OsthoUo  aoprem* 

acy  at  the  West  The  transplantinjcc  of  a  mind 
of.  80ch  vi^r  into  that  impreasiblo  society 
omdd  not  be  of  alight  efl^  Uia  great  ehar- 
Aoler,  nniform  principles,  and  fixed  adherence 
to  tmth  and  his  convictions,  together  with  his 
boldness  and  fcr-.  ciit  oloqiu'noe.  worthily  filled 
a  large  sphere  of  duty  and  produced  a  service- 
aUelmpreflsion  upon  western  sodety.  He  re- 
mained in  Cincinnati  about  10  years,  havinp,^ 
addition  to  tlie  care  of  tlio  seminary,  the  pasto- 
ral charge  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church. 
Since  leaving  there  be  has  resided  mostly  in 
Boston,  without  fixed  employment,  bat  witb 
undituinishcd  intelligence  and  vigor  oven  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Daring  tho  more  active 
portion  of  bis  life  few  or  none  of  his  profession 
■were  better  known  to  tho  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  probable  tnat  tho  labors  of  no 
other  liave  produced  a  more  inmiediate  and  ap- 
parentcfiiBok.  Hia fiune m  an  ontor was  nata- 
idljtiiemostproBalneB^  andaifneh  he  possea»> 
od  rc'inarkablo  powers.  His  stylo  -was  that  of  a 
man  thorooghljin  earnest,  whoso  life  was  devot- 
ed to  Hm  ineoloation  of  great  truths,  and  whoso 
convictions  were  of  a  heat  to  rnclt  all  obstacles. 
Original  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
flashes  of  pictorial  illustration,  were  frequent  in 
Ilia  oratory,  and  gave  him  an  electrical  ioflaenoe 
orerbiianaienoew  HispositkmaanflMolodan 
■vill  !>c  judged  with  that  of  tlie  body  for  whicli  it 
xnay  urooerly  bo  said  he  combated,  but  it  was 
■mitiwnna  by  sterling  aualiiies  which  wero  uni- 
versally recognized.  In  almost  all  the  oonspica- 
OU9  moral  enterprises  of  his  timo  he  has  borne  a 
prominent  part,  and  in  particid;ir  his  connection 
may  be  mentioned  with  tho  temperance  move- 
ment, whlda  for  80  years  has  elicited  and 
absorbed  so  mnrh  of  tho  moral  life  of  this  conn- 
try.  Early  Lu  its  course  ho  printed  a  famous 
aeries  of  sermons  on  intemperance,  which  at- 
tnoted  mnob  Attrition  to  the  oaoMu  Bit 
BuuieioQs  pnblicflliOiis  bsw  beon  mostly  oc* 
casi-'Hid  mid  niiscellaneons,  and  hardly  of  a 
kind  to  peri>ctuatd  his  inlluence.  Dr»  Beecher 
bas  been  8  times  married,  imd  bai  beoo  ^bn 
father  of  13  cliildren,  of  whom  several  have 
attaiucd  to  eminence  as  writers  and  ministers. — 
Catoaklvs  Esnym,  eldest  daughter  of  tho 
preceding,  bom  at  Eait  Himpton,  L.  L,  Sept* 
e,  1800,  wbflretbeverfdedtffltdiewMaoovtlO 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  eil|y  •dncation 
at  Litchfield,  and  soon  after  leaving  school,  ex- 
perienced a  grMi  calamity,  to  which  she  ullu  les 
in  her  writings  as  tho  crisis  of  her  life.  This 
■was  the  death  of  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale  college, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  who  lost  his 
Jifo  by  ahipwreok  on  the  cocat  ot  Ireland.  Ibis 
0Tent  threw  s  deep  dood  orer  bcr  mind,  fkcn 
wlii'  Ii  -ho  slowly  emerged  to  find  consolation  in 
a  life  uf  activity.  In  lb22,  she  opened  a  female 
■Mnbiary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  ahe  oontina- 
edtbe  wock  of  isitniottoa  for  thd  scstlO  y«M% 


dnring  which  time  she  made  her  appearance  as 
tho  author  of  a  manual  of  arithmetic,  and  of  el- 
ementary books  of  instraction  in  theology  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  8be  aeoompi^ 
nied  her  father,  in  1882,  to  Cincinnati,  where, 
for  2  years,  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  institu- 
tion for  female  instruction.  Obliged  to  resign 
by  fidling  health,  she  ooncdved  and  nndertook 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Christian 
education,  to  be  promoted  through  a  national 
board,  with  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
to  provide  a  snmcient  enpply  of  well-instmet- 
ed  teachers.  This  has  been  made  the  guiding 
purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written, 
travelled,  and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her 
active  mind,  in  all  parts  of  the  oonntry,  for  many 
years.  The  inddents  of  this  grand  scheme  have 
frequently  led  her  before  the  public  in  essays  in 
authorship.  Among  these  are  Domestic  Ser- 
vice," "  The  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
Country,"  "  Ilousokeeper's  Receipt  Book,"  "The 
True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  \\  oman,"  "  Trea- 
tise on  Domestic  Economy."  She  has  recently 
pabltsbedaworkonpbyaiology  and  tbeconditioa 
•nd  haute  of  Amerfean  women,  and  Om  firat  toI- 
nmo  of  a  cotirso  on  theology  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, in  which  she  makes  some  striking  depart- 
ures from  the  Oalvinistic  theology.— Ed wajjd, 
eldest  eon  of  tho  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  born 
1804,  graduated  at  Yale  college  1822,  studied 
divinity  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  tutor  in 
Yale  coU^  1625,  pastor  of  Park  at.  oboroh  in 
BoetOD,  lra0-*81,  pre^dent  of  lUfaiola  college  at 
Jacksonville  1  S31-'44,  pastor  of  Srdcni  st.  church 
ia  Boston  1846-1856,  and  is  now  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Galesburg,  111.  lie  has  published  "  Con- 
flict of  Ages,"  "  Pai>al  Conspiracy,"  and  a  work 
on  Baptism. — ^Hxnbt  Ward,  minister  of  Ply- 
month  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
lorman  Beecher,  bom  in  Litohfield,  Conn.,  June 
84y  1818,  graduated  at  Ambeist  college,  Mass., 
in  1834,  and  studied  theology  under  his  father, 
at  tlie  Lano  seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  was 
first  settled,  in  1887,  as  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  After  a  residence 
of  2  years,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis.  He  re- 
mained there  till  1847,  when  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymoatli  charcb. 
In  Brooklyn,  Y.,  an  organimtion  of  orthodox 
Con^egational  believer.'^,  an  office  which  he  still 
contmues  to  occupy.  Beside  occasional  addresses, 
he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of Lectures  to 
Tonng  Hen  "  and  editor  of  the  "Flymontb  Col> 
lection  of  Hymns."  He  was  also  one  of  Ura 
founders  of  tho  "Independent,"  a  weekly  ro- 
ligioos  newspaper  of  New  York,  to  which 
be  bas  been  a  constant  oontrlbntor,  his  ar- 
ticles being  signed  with  an  asterisk.  A  vol- 
ume of  these  articles  has  been  collected  under 
tlie  name  of  the  "  Star  Papers."  As  a  popular 
leotorer,  be  baa  appeared  veiy  generally  before 
tiie  l^one  of  the  coontiy.  As  a  prcMober,  he 
is  wiid  to  hiiTc  tho  largest  nniform  congregation 
in  tlie  Unite<l  Statei^.  Discording  many  of  the 
nsoal  formalities  of  his  profession,  be  addieMea 
bimaalf  witb  vigor  to  tba  heart*  and  niider* 
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standings  of  hb  hearers,  and  with  ill  the  more 

effect  on  nccmint  of  the  greater  range  of  topica, 
OS  wuU  ait  oi  style  and  illustration,  whicli  ho 
has  inti^uced.  Born  an  orator,  the  smiles  and 
teora  of  an  aadie&oa  are  at  faisoommand^and  in 
his  sermons,  no  less  than  in  his  leotnrea,  Hbey 
are  both  arcmsril.  a  nioriilLst  and  politician 
he  is  opposed  u>  Lbe  imtitutiou  oi'  tslavery,  and, 
in  the  pmidential  contest  of  1856,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  t'lvor  <,«f  the  republicans,  not  only 
with  his  pt-u,  but  by  aUdreflsing  mass  meetings 
in  various  ])art8  of  tlie  northern  states. 

B££G11£Y,  Fredbkio  WnuAX,  Britisb 
admlml.  arotlo  navigator,  bom  In  London  in 
Feb.  179fi,  iVml  tliere  Kov.  20,  1856,  eldest 
son  of  the  kte  Sir  William  Beccbej,  portrait 
winter.  He  entered  tbe  Britiah  m,yy  as  a  toI- 
nnteer,  at  the  age  of  10,  and  saw  a  prcat  deal 
of  service  (including  the  contest  at  New  Or- 
leans) during  the  12  years  followinL%  In  1815 
he  was  made  lientenaDt;  in  1818  he  sailed  in 
the  Trent,  nnder  Franldin,  <»i  Us  first  Toyage 
of  firctic  discovery,  acting  as  artist  to  the  ex- 
pedition. In  181^  he  went  as  lieutenant  in  the 
neoSa,  nnder  Sir  Edward  Pan7,  in  his  first 
arctic  voynfie.  In  1621  Lo  was  commissioned 
(witii  hi.s  brother,  H.  W.  Bcecboy)  to  make  a 
survey  of  tlie  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Trip- 
(di  to  I><i»me.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  sent  ont,  in  1895,  in  tiie  Blos- 
som, on  another  arctic  cx])cdttion,  Tia  Capo 
Horn,  to  act  in  concert  witb  Franklin  and 
Pany,  and,  bavinp  ]j;Lssed  Bohring'a  strata, 
reached,  in  A  us;.  1^20,  a  point  north  of  Icj 
cape,  rcaclung  in  boats  71  23'  31 '  X.  lat^  and 
156'  21'  30"  W.  long.— only  146  miles  from  tho 
extreme  point  i^imoltaneoiiajj  reached  by  F«ank« 
lltt.  As  they  were  not  aware  of  each  other's 
position,  nciUier  advanced.  Commander  Beech- 
oy  subsequently  discovered,  iu  lb27  (in  which 
vear  lie  was  made  post-captain),  2  secure 
harbor'',  5outh-cast  of  Capo  rnnc<>  of  "Wales, 
md  near  to  Belirinj^'s  &trait.s,  whicli  bo  uame-d 
Port  Clarence  and  Grantley  Harbor,  lie  return- 
ed to  liaijfkud,  after  an  abaeuce  of  nearly  8  years. 
Between  1899  and  1889,  he  was  employed  in 
makiiijj;  Mirvcva  of  tbe  ooa-ts  of  South  America 
and  Ireland.  In  lba4  he  was  appointed  roar 
admiral  of  tiie  blue.  In  18i28  he  mairied  n 
dauL'lt**  r  I  r'  CA.  Stupluton. 

Blii-A  iihV,  Siii  WiLLUM,  English  portrut 
painter,  bom  atBurford,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  1758, 
died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  Jan.  1839.  lie 
was  articled,  first  to  a  conveyancer  hi  tiie  ooon- 
try,  and  tlj.  a  to  a  Loudon  attorney,  but  pro- 
cured his  release,  at  the  age  of  and  became 
a  student  of  the  royal  academy,  and  closely 
imitiited  tlic  .-(yle  of  fcjir  Joshna  lleynolds.  For 
some  ixinc  he  cuuJiued  himself  to  portraits  at 
Norwich,  but  having  executed  some  small 
pieces  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  which  were 
Tery  soooeesftd,  Iw  retaraed  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  nmnerous  rnimni.^^iona  for  full- 
length  portraits,  in  1703  he  was  elected  asao* 
date  of  the  rojal  aoedemy,  and  appointed  por- 
trait painter  to  Queen  Charlotte.   In  im, 


haTing  namted  a  good  piotare  of  George  UL, 

he  was  knighted. 

BEEFEATERS,  tho  yeomen  of  the  queen  of 
England's  guard.  They  are  now  merely  rem- 
nants of  the  anoient  pomp  of  feodal  royalty,  and 
only  act  as  warders  at  the  Tower,  and  as  at- 
tendants on  tho  queen^s  state  coach  on  occa- 
sions of  high  ceremonial,  such  as  coronations, 
the  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parliament,  tmd 
similar  prc>cossions.  At  State  royal  dtnr  its,  they 
are  on  duty  at  tbe  side-board,  as  their  name  (cor- 
rnpted  from  buffetien)  implies,  recalling  prohablv 
the  time  when  kings  were  not  BO  sore  of  UMWaT- 
ty^of  their  guests,  bnt  that  the  presence  of  an 
armed  life-guardsinnn  at  the  buffet  was  an  agree- 
able addition  to  tlieir  »emo  of  secmitj.  Beadera 
of  romance  wiU  remember  the  fine  scene  ia 
Quentiii  Durvrnr  l,  wliere  Louis  XI.  conceals  an 
archer  of  bi»  guard,  witli  loaded  orquebuse  and 
liglited  match,  behind  such  a  piece  of  fumitnre, 
during  a  solemn  banonet  given  to  the  envoy  ct 
Burgundy.  Theheenaters  are  now  only  IW  la 
number,  but  ore  interesting  from  tbe  fact  that 
they  wear  tho  exact  dresses,  ilat  block  velvet 
berrets,  and  slashed  doublets  of  block,  bine,  sear> 
lot  find  fold,  witlj  gilded  partisan.s  for  w(>;!y>ons, 
wliKli  tliey  woro  in  tho  reigns  of  llenry  YiH. 
and  Elizabeth  ;  so  that,  on  u  vi.sit  to  theTowVt 
theyedd much  to  the  effiaot  of  the  scene. 

BEELZEBXTB,  n  omnponnd  of  Baal,  though 
concarning  tho  terminal  part  of  tho  word  thcro 
has  been  moch  difference  of  opmion.  Bomo 
writers  translate  tlie  term  *^god  of  flies," 
af«ign  two  rctisnna  for  it,  cither  or  both  of 
which  may  be  true  or  false,  viz.;  that  he  pro- 
tected the  people  against  noxions  insects,  or 
that  he  was  so  called  in  derision  hy  the  T<;rflel- 
itea  when  they  widied  to  speak  dfarespectfuUj 
of  the  religion  of  their  MoahiUsh  neigbbora. 
Otliers  translate  tlio  term  E>till  more  disret^pect- 
ftdly,  "  god  of  ordnrc,*'  while  others  still,  chang- 
ing tljo  word  to  BeelzebaotJi,  render  it  "  god 
of  hosts,"  or  Beelzebul,  "god  of  heaven,"  It 
appears  very  certain  that  he  was  regarded  ia 
New  Testsment  times  as  an  evil  demon,  for 
Jesns  was  aeeosed  of  eastmg  out  devils  by 
"  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devus,"  and  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  deity  elsewhere  styled  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  tho  air.  Such  deities  wero 
rnmmon  in  tho  worship  of  the  anricn^^,  being 
but  a  modified  fonu  of  the  oriental  dualism, 
which  recognized  a  good  deitj^and  an  evil  one. 

B££^T£B»  one  of  the  poldera  or  trafita  ot 
drained  land  of  the  Netherlands,  area  8,000aereflb 
containing  a  neat  village.  The  inhabitants  ara 
chiefly  employed  in  rmsing  sheep  and  Mttle. 

BesR  (Germ,  bitr),  a  fermen£ed  liqnor  ftada 
from  malted  grain — in  Europe  most  common- 
ly from  bwley,  but  in  this  country  from  wheat 
as  well,  and  in  India  from  rioo.  Corn,  oata, 
peas,  and  other  aimihur  artides  of  food,  may  h% 
osed  also  for  thte  mannfaetore.  Hom,  and 

other  bitter  flavoring  matfons,  are  nuded  to 
improve  the  taste,  and  impart  tlicir  peculiar 
properties  to  the  liqnor.  The  itume  beer  is  alio 
given  in  thi*  ooant^  and  in  Britain  to  several 
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psrtiaily  fermented  extracts  of  tbe  roots  and 
other  parts  of  plante,  as  cpmce,  sassafras,  gin- 
ger, Ac ;  most  of  which  are  deslKHfited  by  tho 
term  root-beers.  Bat  as  generally  n^d  in 
Xorope  it  Is  sppHeaUo  only  to  liaaors  prepared 
Inr  malting,  ana  seasoned  with  hops  or  other 
bftters.  The  drink  in  some  of  its  varieties  ap« 
pears  to  be  of  groat  antiquity,  and  vrm  proba- 
hlj  disoovetttd .  bj  the  fg^tians.  Tacitus  no- 
tioBS  it  as  htbtft  m  eommoii  use  with  tbe  G«r> 
of  his  time.  Pliny  describes  the  eelia 
eeria^  tho  beer  of  tho  Spaniards,  and  the 
Hria  of  the  Oanls,  made  from  almoak  ereiy 
epedes  of  grain,  and  evidently  named  from 
(jerc*,  the  goddess  of  com.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  its  intoxicating  qualitie?»,  and  Tlu'Oplirastus 
very  proporly  c^ls  it  tbo  wine  of  barley. 
Herodotus  (460  years  B.  C.)  stated  that  the 
Egyptians  made  tlicir  wtno  of  barley.  An  an- 
cient description  by  Isidonw  and  Orosius  of  tbo 
process  in  use  by  the  Britons  and  Oeltio  nations 
defines  the  liquor  as  not  differing  essentiaUy 
ftom  that  now  made.  **Tho  grain  Is  steeped 
in  water  and  uvv\'  i>i  ^i  nnin.-ito,  by  which  its 
mfrits  are  excited  and  sot  at  liberty ;  it  is  then 
oied  and  groond,  aAcr  wbleh  it  is  infused  in 
•  certain  quantify  of  wnfor;  which,  boitii: 
fermented,  U'conie^i  a  iilcri-saiit.  -vvarmiii^', 
strengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor."  ikcr 
is  a  noorismoff  drink  from  the  gum,  sogar, 
and  ttaroh  ft  nolds  fn  sehitloB;  and'  the 
bitter  fiub^t-uK'M  comhincil  -with  it  impart 
their  tonic  proi>crticr;.  Tbe  proportion  of  alco- 
hol is  sroall.  In  the  Edinhorgh  ale  it  has  been 
fonnd  by  Mr.  Brando  to  amount  to  C.20  per 
cent.;  in  brown  stout,  to  0.80;  Burton  alo, 
8.88;  London  porter,  4.20;  small  beer,  1.2^. 
Bnrtpil^  or  tbe  pale  Ixulia  ale,  as  found  bj^IXoff- 
man,  ooatatosni  100  parti:  water,  78.8T;  ex- 
tract  of  malt,  14.97;  ab-iolnto  alcohol,  6.62; 
and  carbonic  acid,  0.04.  Palo  alo  consists  of  tho 
same  ingredients,  in  the  following  proportions: 
water,  69.74 ;  extract  of  malt,  4.62 ;  alcohol, 
6.67;  carbonic  acid,  0.07.  Lactic  acid^  aro- 
matic matters,  and  various  salt'^,  are  detected 
In  the  extract.  I4  by  continued  fermentation, 
the  smr  it  aD  converted  into  alcohol,  ^  ace- 
tOM  wmeDtation  Is  likely  to  ensue,  and  tho 
beer  then  passes  into  vinegar.  For  tho  present 
process  of  manuiVicture,  see  nnKwiso. — Lager 
Her  la  beer  that  has  l>oen  stored  for  some 
months  In  vsidts.  Its  name  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  tho  Enirlish  name,  "stock"'  alo.  Tho 
vaults  are  made  of  great  capacity,  often  of 
stone^  vndtor  the  breweries ;  and  soeh  reoep- 
t.iolos  are  cs-Sf-ntial  in  tho  prodiiotinn  of  good 
lai,'iT  bier.  It  w  a  favorite  drink  with  tho 
(jernians,  and  tlio  demand  for  it  with  this  class 
of  our  popnlation  has  led  to  its  extensive  man- 
nftetme  in  this  eomitry.  As  fai  Bavaria  itself, 
it.s  us<^  i-j  almost  an  essential  article  of  diet  witli 
tho  laboring  chuifie<«,  and  to  somo  extent  it  takes 
tho  plaoe  of  animal  fo<xl.  Drank  as  it  often  is 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  pallon  a  day,  but 
little  other  foo<l  than  bread  is  required  to  satis- 
fy the  appetite.   J^ut  this  free OMofttihoald be 


condemned,  from  the  teodenej  to  prodooe  apo- 
plexy and  palsy. — ^Thestrongerbeen^  tike  those 

ofuortlicrn  Germany,  are  espcci.-illy  objection- 
able ironi  their  dangerous  edects  upon  the 
health. — For  tho  following  SDSlljfSes  of  eoverd 
of  tho  best  known  European  and  American 
beers,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent  paper 
upon  this  subject,  pul-liiihed  by  Fenoer  TOO 
Fenneber;^  of  ifew  York  city: 

Wkirr.  Mftlt.  Alcohol,  tciti, 

Larchcl'.*  "Iloly  Father  Ucpt." 

Munich.                             8m  18.08  4.M  aOS 

BalT«torbMr.MaBldi  SIJi  TJV  4jM 

London  ale  T&QS  JAM  a.M  MM 

Double  porter,  B«rcUy,  Londoo.  8S. 74  6.t0  0.18 

P»!e  alo,  I»nJon   89. sa   4..'iO  R»   

rtUliKli  lr.hla  l«rcr  bU  r                          4.30  a40  0.09 

l:.  .ullriKWer  l  u  r  91.80   AM  a76  0.18 

Waltcr'slo^erbler,  WitlUuubaif  91.80   4.U  ^44  0.11 

BATnriaa  Uger  bier,  MoatalL....  SaW  4.70  AM  0.M 

At  the  date  of  this  paper  (1854),  it  yras  stated 
there  were  no  hss  than  27  breweries  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  sc-veral  of  whicii  brewed  more 
thm  10.000  barrels,  of  80  gallona  each,  of  lager 
Wer  in  the  oonne  or  the  year.  In  Wimomshurg 
there  ■were  13  breweries;  in  Brooklyn,  8;  on 
Statcn  Island,3  ;  in  Albany,  3 ;  Butlalo,  7;  Phila- 
delphia, 28;  Pittsburg,  11,  &0.  Tho  production 
of  those  of  New  York  was  estimated  at  85,000 
barrels  of  hifjcr  bier,  and  from  other  places 
woro  introduced  17,500  barrels  more,  making 
the  consumption  of  the  dtj  nt  that  time  about 
8,075,000  gallons.  The  oost  of  ft  Imrrd,  whleb 
varies  with  that  of  grain  and  hop."?,  was  esti- 
mated from  $3  50  to  ^;4.  Hops  then  cost  trom 
46  to  50  cents  per  poimd,  and  a  bushel  of  malted 
b:irley  from  |1  37  to  f  I  50.  To  produce  40 
barrels  of  luger  bier  there  are  consumed  50 
bushels  of  malt,  60  pounds  of  hops,  and  3  gal- 
lons of  yeast  A  single  brewingof  this  quan- 
tity requires  \  a  ton  of  ooaL  The  hands  hi  a 
German  brewery  are  i)aid  monthly  from  $10  to 
$25,  beside  their  full  board  and  free  use  of  as 
much  beer  as  they  can  drink.   Tho  season  for 

brewing  begins  lale  in  October  and  okiaea  earlj 
in  Apnl. 

BEER.  L  WiLnELM,  a  brotlier  of  iTeycrbccr, 
the  groat  composer,  bom  Feb. 4, 1797,  died  March 
27, 1 860.  He  waseatablished  as  banlrar  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1  h49  he  became  a  member  of  theFmseian 
diet.  11  is  claim  to  notice  rests  uponl^aohieve- 
mcnts  in  the  sphere  of  astronooBiflel  aoienoe. 
His  labors  in  this  department  were  associated 
with  those  of  the  astronomer,  Madler.  Boer 
built  an  observatory,  chiefly  devoted  to  tho 
observation  of  the  planet  Mars  and  tho  moon. 
The  crownfaig  labor  of  the  2  astronomers  was 
a  map  of  tho  moon,  published  in  1836,  upon 
which  the  Lalando  prize  was  coiil'erred  by  the 
French  academy.  IL  Hiohakl,  a  brother  of 
the  pecedinf^  bom  in  Berlin,  1800,  died  in 
Iftmich,  Karen  SS,  1888,  becamo  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  6  tragedies,  of  which  his 
Struen$ee  is  tlio  best.  Ilia  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipsle  Iq  1886,  and  liis 
"  Correspondence"  in  1887.  (See  METEunEEH.) 

BEiiliiEN,  Gnosa,  a  Prnssiau  village,  pop.  242, 
maoMnbto  ftrtba  great  battle  of  the  SSd  and 
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23d  of  August,  1813,  in  which  the  I^ndl  frOOpt 
were  defeated  by  the  Prossions. 
BEERNEM,  a  Tillage  of  Belgian),  6  mtlet  B. 

E.  of  Rniso:^.  It  has  trad©  in  cattle  and  in  linen 
good.M,  aild  has  alao  mills  for  flour,  malt,  aud 
oil.  Top.  ia  1861,  3.440.  Ttio  village  is  tlio 
seat  of  the  reform  Rcnool  for  pirls  under  the 
charge  of  tho  sifttera  of  charity,  tho  complement 
of  the  reform  school  for  i^oys  at  KnjsselfHle. 
The  pupils  are  iastmcted  in  every  department 
of  household  doty,  as  well  as  ia  tiie  elements  of 
common  school  education.  The  di^ciplino  of 
the  school  is  that  of  kindness  and  affection  only. 

BEYERS,  NATnAX,  an  oflScer  of  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  born  at  Stratford,  Ct,  1753,  died 
at  Now  lluvc'ii,  Fob.        1849.   WhUo  still 

?uite  young,  ho  wont  with  hi.-*  father  to  Now 
lavcn,  and  was  a  member  of  a  military  com- 
pany formed  there  in  1?T4,  wUdi  Wftl  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Benedict  Arnold. 
Immediately  ou  the  rec<jii)t  of  the  news  of  tho 
battle  of  Lexington,  tho  company  was  called 
together  by  their  captain,  and  Beera  witli  39 
others  voluuteerod  tu  accompany  hiui  to  ilio 
scat  of  war.  They  immediately  sot  out,  anil, 
as  they  passed  through  Fomfret,  were  joioed  by 
Gen.  PutoBm.  Beers  reoelrea  a  lieatenimt^ 
oomminon  in  the  army  in  1777,  r. :  1 «  rved 
ttntil  1783.  lie  was  afterward  engaged,  for  a 
tima^  in  mercantile  afTair.^,  and,  in  1798,  was 
chosen  steward  of  Yalo  college,  which  ofHeeho 
reigned  in  1819.  He  was  a  man  of  inte^jrity, 
courtesy,  and  liif  tv. 

B££K-S1I£BA:  As  the  traveller  to  Falestino 
emerges  from  the  deseiiof  Sinai,  upon  the  tooth- 
em  frontier  of  the  holy  land,  he  Ixgiin  to  meet 
with  deep  artificial  excavations,  often  through 
■olid  rock,  and  covorcd  with  stone  shits.  These 
are  tho  wells  of  Palestine.  Among  tho  fir.st 
that  greet  him  are  the  wdb  of  lieer-.slieba. 
Tills  place  of  Old  Tostaineiit  renown,  as  idcn- 
titied  in  the  14th  ceatury,  is  situated  about 
midway  between  the  southern  point  of  the 
Dead  sen  nnJ  Rafa  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  at  present  kuuwu  as  B'ur-es-Seba.  Tho 
name  signtiss  *'tho  well  of  ooTenant,"  and 
doabtieas  was  so  designated  to  comraeinorato 
the  covenant  between  Ahraliam  aud  Abime- 
lech.  Near  it  Abraham  planted  a  grove  of 
tamarisks.  A  town  of  some  importaoco  nat- 
nrally  grow  up,  in  those  desert  places,  around  a 
well.  Beer-sbeba  lying  on  tho  southern  fron- 
tier of  Palestine,  and  Dan  on  the  northern, 
*'  from  Dan  to  Bcer-sheba"  csme  to  benaed  to 
signify  tho  entire  extent  <if  the  country.  Dr. 
Bobinson  found  8lill  2  circular  wells  in  toler- 
oblo  preH<'rvation,  about  55  rods  apart,  ono  44 
feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  ihe  other  only  about 
IB  feet»  the  deeper  one  ttccavatod  tiirough  solid 

rock /or  tho  lower  16  feet.  It  was  generally 
much  labor  to  coositruct  these  wells,  and  from 
their  importance  in  so  desert  a  conntiy,  wo  can 
well  andcnitand  how  tho  strife  aro?o  which  in 
itsadju-otment  gave  the  name  to  Beer-!-hcba.  This 
town  t'l  ll  ori^^'iiuilly  to  Judah,  but  wiis  atlcrward 

tcaa&tlerred  to  bimcou.  It  was  on  importaot 


jndicial  station  nnder  Samnel,  and  a  seat  of 
idolatry  in  the  time  of  Uxzish.  From  this 
time  wc  lose  sight  of  H  vofil  it  is  mentioned 

again  in  the  4th  centiuy  of  tlie  Christian  era 
by  Jerome  and  EuMibiuii,  as  a  nourishing  village. 

BEET,  a  plant  of  the  giuu;^  Itta^  hdotiging 
to  the  natural  order  chempodect,  amon^'  wliirh 
it  is  known  by  its  large  succulent  roots  and  a 
green  calyx  united  half  way  t<>  a  hard  ru^-fred 
out.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Amea  and  the  western  parts  of  Asii. 
Four  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  as  es- 
culents ;  the  others  are  mere  weeds.  The  com* 
mon  beet,  or  heta  tulgaris,  is  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  Kgypt  and  along  tlie  whole  of  theses* 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tiiere  ai*e  several 
varielio!^,  dillering  in  the  form,  size,  color,  aud 
sweetness  of  their  roots.  Tho  small  red'*  and 
(he  **  long  yellow**  are  the  most  sweet  and  de- 
licate, and  have  the  richest  color  when  served 
at  tal  ile.  Beet  roots  can  only  bo  obtained  in 
perfection  in  a  rich,  lig^t,  sandy  soil,  through 
which  they  can  easily  penetrate.  In  stony  or 
stiff  soils  tlio  roots  become  parched  and  lose 
their  succulence.  Mangel-\vurzel,  or  hetaaltit- 
tinta,  is  a  much  hirger  and  coarser  plant  thso 
the  commoa  heet,  from  which  it  dimrs  by  to 
roots  being  marked  internally  with  zones  of 
red  and  pink  or  white.  It.n  native  country  is 
unknown.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  feeding  cattle ;  its  leaves  affording  a  veiy 
nutritious  food  for  all  kinds  of  Uvo  stock,  and 
its  root**,  from  their  exceeding  sweetness,  being 
considered  one  of  tho  most  valuable  plants  on 
which  cattle  con  he  fed  in  wintM*.  There  arc 
few  crops  so  \  :  Ju able  for  this  purpose.  Sweditsii 
turnips,  or  ruta  f/'Tjn,  exceed  them  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment,  weight  for  weight ;  but  on 
pood  light  soils  ttio  jjroduco  of  tho  beet  Ptf 
acre  is  much  greater.  Tho  proportional  TSliie 
of  hay,  potatoes,  ^wodi-sh  turnips,  and  bectutn 
feeding  cattle,  is  said  by  Einhof  and  by  Tliaet 
to  be  as  follows:  18  tons  of  aangel-wurzel  are 
equal  to  15  ton.s  of  Swedish  turniii^.  or  7j  toM 
of  potatoes,  or  Hi  tons  of  good  Englisli  hay,  each 
(juantity  containing  the  same  amount  of  nour- 
ishment ;  but  tho  roots  may  be  grown  upon  w* 
than  an  acre  of  ground,  wliile  two  or  tiirs* 
acns  of  good  grass  land  jixo  required  to 
produce  the  equivalent  amount  of  hay.  The 
oeet  root  is  also  deemed  the  least  exhausting 
to  tlie  land.— Tho  white  beet  has  been  chiefly 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar 
from  its  juice.  It  la  smaller  tlian  tho  mangel- 
wurzel  and  more  compact.  Tho  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beet  root  was  first  comweo^ 
in  France  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor  ^-V 
poleon's  scheme  for  excluding  British  co|oiuai 
produce.  It  was  known  that  a  orr^aimm 
sugar  could  be  obtained  from  tho  juico  of  tW 
beet  root,  and  ho  encouraged  tho  c5Ubiishn)M»t 
of  beet  root  sugar  manufacture  on  a  large  scaie, 
by  every  odvantage  which  monopoly  and  pr** 
miums  could  give  it.  Colonial  sugar  WSS  SOW  SI 
high  as  a  dollar  a  pound ;  and  as  sugar  bad  i>o- 
oomo  an  indispeosable  iuxniy  in  France,  tne 
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niaQuCacture  had  every  chance  of  rapul  unil 
eompleU)  success,  althon^  the  process  was  ex- 
pensive. It  haa  since  been  much  improved,  and 
beet  root  sugar  novr  competca  on  nearly  equal 
terms  with  colonial  or  cane  su<,Mr,  in  the  mar- 
iata  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  operation*  in 
BuuralhotaTliif  beet  root  aogar  ere  neeriy  the 
same  tho-^*.'  hy  wlilcli  the  juioo  of  the  biif^r 
cane  iti  prepared  for  use,  but  much  groatar  skill 
and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the  joice 
of  tho  beet  root  cryfltaUtzablOf  owing  to  its 
greater  rawness  and  tlie  smaller  relative  pro- 
fK>rtjon  of  sugar  it  Ci^ntnins.  Whon  beet  root 
sugar  is  refioedi  however,  it  is  said  to  be  iin* 
possible  fbv  ttie  nuMt  experienced  Judge  to  die- 
tini,'Tii<ih  it  from  the  other,  eitlier  by  tli<?  tasto 
or  tlic  appearance.  Five  tons  of  cloau  roots 
produce  about  4^  cwt.  of  coarse  sugar,  which 
gives  aboat  160  lbs.  of  double  refined  engar  and 
60  lbs  of  Inferior  lump  sugar;  the  rest  is  molas- 
(*o<*,  from  which  spirit?*  t>f  pooU  quality  are  dis- 
tilled.— The  chard  beet,  or  beta  eycia^  infmor  in 
the  rize  of  its  roots,  b  remarkaib'b  Ibrtiie  Ihleik- 
ne««  of  the  ribs  of  it*i  loaves,  -n-hich  are  white, 
yellow,  green,  orange  colored,  or  deep  crimson, 
In  different  rariotieeb  It  is  <nl1lmtea  like  the 
oommon  beet  in  gardens,  and  forms  one  of  the 
principal  vegetables  used  by  nsrricultand  labor- 
ors  and  small  (_K  Oui>iirs  of  larul  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  Bwitzerlaad,  xuul  France,  bwiss 
diard  produces  numennia  uii^meeDleDt  leaves, 
with  a  very  solid  rib  running  along  tho  middle. 
The  leafy  part  stripped  off  and  boiled  is  used  as 
a  subetitate  for  greens  andq^Uieli;  the  lihUid 
fitalk  an  dresscci  like  at^aragas  or  eoonenera; 
they  have  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  are  deem* 
od  by  some  [KTsonsmore  wlioksome  than  tho 
cabbe^  triW;  but  in  other  varit^tioei,  they  have 
an  earthy  taste  which  i«  unpleasant — Sea  beet, 
or  htta  mari'ima,  is  aporonniul.  and  one  of  tho 
most  valuahlo  plants  known  lor  preens.  It 
thrivt>s  in  ^.'ardciH  witliout  any  sort  of  care,  and 
ia  increased  by  seeds  which  it  yields  in  great 
abundance. 

BEETnOVEN".  T.  T.rnwir,  tax,  probably  a 
native  ofMaosu  ich'.  i  ti  I  loUand,  was  a  oase  singer 
of  considerable  ropuratioii,  in  tho  electoral 
chapel  at  Bonn,  and  in  oiwrn.  About  ITr.l  he 
was  elevated  by  tho  elector  Miixiinili  in  Freder- 
ic to  tho  position  of  kapellmeistc-r,  \n  hich  oilico 
he  seems  to  have  hdd  until  the  appointment  of 
Itueehed  in  1771.  He  eompoeed  eevend  operas, 
none  of  which,  however,  are  now  j>rcservi-d. 
He  died  Doc  24, 1778.  II.  Lcdwiu  \  as,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  musical  composers,  son  of  Johann 
van  Beethoven,  a  tenor  singer  in  tlie  electoral 
chapel  at  Bonn,  and  grandson  of  the  foregoiiifr, 
born  l)fc.  19  or  17.  1770,  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827.  He  was  the  aeoond  of  4 
ehUdren,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  eariy 
infortcy.  Tho  habits  of  Johann  van  Beethoven 
were  bad,  and  mmu  alter  tho  death  of  Kapell- 
meiater  Beethoven  tho  family  sank  into  pov- 
erty. It  is  probable  that  Lndwig  exhibited 
proolSl  of  hb  remarkable  musical  talents  at  a 
▼«t7  eariy  agey  and  that  hia  Alter  iadoiied  tho 


huj»e  of  deriving  fame  and  profit  from  his  pro* 
cocity,  as  had  then  very  recently  boea  the  case 
with  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son  Wolfgang,  for 
before  the  boy  was  4  vears  of  age,  he  was 
placed  at  the  harpsichord,  and  forced,  unrelent- 
ingly, to  perform  his  di^y  task  of  exercises. 
He  soon  required  better  uutruetion  than  his 
father  could  give,  and  booarae  successively  the 
pupil  of  Ffeiffer,  oboist  in  tho  chapel,  and  of 
Van  derBder,  court  organist.  In  1781  Van  der 
Eder  was  sacoeeded  by  0.  O.  Koefe,  and  the 
pupil  was  transferred  to  him.  A  musical  peri- 
odical  of  that  day,  in  a  letter  describing  tho 
mosical  estaUishioentatBonn,  probably  written 
by  Neefe  himaeU;  inehidea  the  W  amonff  the 
musicians,  and  speaks  of  him  tnos:  *'Ln:i->5 
van  Beethoven,  son  of  the  above-named  tenor- 
ist,  a  boy  of  11  years  and  of  very  promising  tal- 
ents, no  plays  tho  harpsichord  with  great  skiU 
and  power,  reads  well  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all 
in  a  word,  plays  nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach'a 
WoblUmperirU*  Klavier  placed  in  hb  hands  li^ 
Herr  Neefe.  He  that  knowa  this  collectton  of 
preludes  and  Aigues  In  every  liey  (which  may 
almost  be  called  the  nepUu  ultra  of  music)  will 
know  what  this  implies.  Herr  Neefe  has  abo, 
so  for  as  his  other  dntiea  allow,  given  him  some 
instruction  in  thorou^  base.  At  present  he  is 
exercising  him  in  conipusition,  and  for  his  en- 
cooragement  has  caused  9  variations  oompoeed 
by  him  upon  a  march,  for  the  harpfllohord,  to  be 
engraved  at  Mannheim."  Beside  these  vari- 
ations, we  pos.*^  a  specimen  of  his  powers  at 
this  early  age,  in  3  piano-forte  sonatas,  dedicated 
to  the  elector  and  printed  at  Spire.  In  1788 
the  eleetor  ffied,  ana  ftwianately  for  the  young 
Beethoven  was  succeeded  by  Maximilian  Francis, 
a  member  of  the  mosic-loviniBr  family  of  the 
empress  Karia Thereaa.  Attaolied  t<>  the  yoimg 
elector's  court  was  a  certain  Count  WaMstein, 
hid  bosom  friend,  a  practical  muMcian  and  fami- 
liar with  the  music  of  Vienna,  where,  at  that 
time,  Gluck,  H^do,  Salieri,  Bigfaini,  dto, 
reigned  supreme.  The  count  soon  dleoorered 
tlio  promise  of  tlio  boy,  and  became  his  protec- 
tor. Through  his  intiuence,  Beethoven,  in  his 
16th  year,  was  appointed  asdstant  court  organ- 
ift,  and  in  his  18tn  was  .«!«nt  to  Vienna  at  the 
elector's  expense,  to  study  with  Mozart.  Tho 
illness  of  his  mother  recalled  him  to  Bonn,  and 
her  deeih  abont  the  end  of  July,  1787,  doabtlesR 
was  Uie  eanae  <Mf  Ma  ranaiiung  for  the  preeeak 
there,  for,  owing  to  the  habits  of  his  lather,  tho 
support  of  his  two  young  brothers,  l^per  An- 
ton Kari,  born  April  8,  1774,  and  Moiudaa 
Joliann,  Uc-t.  2,  177(5,  must,  in  a  prcat  measure, 
liavo  devolved  upun  liini.  Tlio  4  succeed- 
ing years  must  have  been  ycjirsof  great  exertion 
to  ihQ  young  man.  Bis  salary  ooold  not  hare 
been  large,  either  at  organlit  or  aamemberof 
tho  orchestra,  in  which  ho  played  the  viola;  nor 
vv«jra  the  uruiit^  of  teaching  great.  His  position 
in  the  orchestra  as  player  of  the  viola  would  be 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  tlio  oft-told  anecdote 
of  Beethoven  and  tlie  sinder,  did  we  not  know 
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a  Porisian  violinist.  In  1792,  his  brotherti  being 
off  his  hands  (Karl  a  music  teacher,  and  Johann 
an  apotbttcary's  lioy),  Beethoven  was  again  ia 
a  position  to  acco[>t  the  elector's  Icindnoss,  and 
returned  to  Vicnnn;  which  caintal,  niid  its  cn- 
viruQS,  Hiivo  upon  a  single  visit  tu  Ueriiii,  uuu  ur 
two  to  Prague,  and  his  sammer  Joome^  for 
LealUi  to  various  watering  plaoe^  1m  nav«r 
tgian  left  The  yonng  compoMr  r6aeh«d  Ylm- 
nti  a  ffW  wet'ks  bcforo  cc>LllplctiIl^^  lil.s  22d  year. 
With  the  modesty  of  real  taient  he  suppressed 
oU  his  previous  attempts  at  composition,  and 
came  before  the  puhlic  only  as  a  piano-forto  vir- 
tuo^io.  In  this  Geld  he  had  but  one  rival — for 
Mozart  had  died  the  year  before — Joseph 
Woelil ;  and  the  only  rivalry  between  them  W«S 
in  execution,  of  which  Woelfl  was  an  astoiifib- 
ing  mailer.  In  force,  fire,  and  ori^niiulity  of 
oonoeptioD,  Beethoven  was  for  the  greater  of  tbo 
two.  The  first  6  yean  of  his  sojourn  in  Vienna 
V6re  tho  hap{)icjit  of  tho  coniposcr\s  life,  llo 
mingled  in  tho  hiiit  society,  was  the  favorite  of 
people  of  the  first  rank,  and  was  placed  at  thahead 
of  his  profession  by  the  best  Jodgea.  In  tho 
mean  time  ho  was  mnkin^  himself  master  of  mn* 
sical  furin,  etiulyin::-  ''essivcly  with  ITaydn 
and  the  renowned  contrapuntist  Albreohtsbcr- 
ger,  kapeUmebter  at  fit.  Stephen*!.  The  some- 
what dry  but  thorough  course  of  sttidy  ptirsiied 
nnder  the  latter,  may  be  followed  by  the  musical 
stndent  in  the  work  known  as  "Becthovai*s 
Studies,"  which  is  made  up  from  the  lessons 
original  and  selected  given  hirn  by  his  teacher, 
anu  is  often  enriched  by  the  shrewd,  witty,  and 
caustio  remarka  of  the  gifted  pupil.  The  an- 
DMEatioD  of  Coloirne  to  the  EreBeh  empire,  and 
the  expnlbion  of  the  elector,  at  length  left  Beet- 
hoven free  to  remain  in  Vienna  and  dovute 
himself  to  composition,  the  science  of  which  ho 
bad  now  ihoroughlv  mastered.  Tho  first  im- 
portant works  which  ho  sent  to  the  press  wcro 
Uio  3  sonatas,  op.  2,  and  the  .'J  trios,  op.  1,  but 
Others  followed  with  a  rapidity  truly  astouiah- 
ing.  It  is  not  possible  to  arnmne  the  works  of 
thh  ma'itor  in  tlio  order  of  tlKir  composition, 
and  to  decide  how  many,  of  hid  carliur  produc- 
tions esp^allj,  belong  to  a  given  ]ieriod.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  before  tlie  close  of  tho 
last  century  tho  list  included  many  variations 
and  songs,  nioro  than  20  sonatas  fur  tho  piano- 
forte solo,  8  fprobably  more)  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte and  violut,  8  for  piano  andriolonoello,  8 
trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  ^^olonce^o,  that  in  13b 
with  clarinet,  the  quaru.'t  fur  jnunu  uud  bowed 
instnunents,  the  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  in- 
struments, tiie  concertos  in  C  and  Bb  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  6  trios,  6  quartets,  tho  quintet 
in  Ep  for  Lowed  instruments,  tlie  M  ptet,  tho 
baiiet  *'  Men  of  Prometheost"  and  the  1st  oud  2d 
symphonies!  Sodi  fortttitf  eortainly  promised 
a  career  in  no  resnect  behind  those  of  ITandel, 
Bacli,  liuydn,  aniilduzart.  But  he  was  already 
•offering  from  a  calamity  which  afterward 
greatly  limited  his  productiveness,  but  which 
we  may  consider  the  caus«  of  Uio  profound 
deptii  of  ionlimtnti  feeling^  miL  pMmm,  which 


fstbe  leading  characteristic  of  tbo  mnsic  of 
Beetlioven.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
"VVegeler,  dated  June       1800,  he  says':  "My 
bearing  has  been  gradually  becoming  weaker 
for  3  years  pa^^t."   Tho  original  cause  of  this 
mii^fortuuu  was  a  hemorrhoidal  difficulty,  and 
a  consequent  chronic  weakness  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  violent  colic,    lie  describes  the 
symptoms  of  his  case  and  ifB  treatment  by  phy- 
sicians, and  add-> :  "  I  may  say  that  I  feel  myself 
stronger  and  better  in  consequence,  only  my 
ears — they  ore  still  ever  ringing  and  singing  day 
and  night.    I  cnn  trnly  pay  that  1  pa.-^-*  a 
wretched  existence;  for  tho  last  2  ye^irs  I 
have  almost  entirely  shunned  society,  be- 
cause it  b  impossible  to  tell  people  1  am 
deaf  I**  Again:  "In  the  theatre  I  am  forced 
to  lean  up  close  to  tho  orchestra  to  under-^tand 
tho  actors.   Tho  hi^er  tones  of  the  voices  and 
ittstrmnents,  if  I  am  at  ft  little  distanoe,  I  cannot 
hear,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  people  do  not 
notice  it  in  conversation  with  nte."   In  the 
summer  of  1802  he  had  a  dangerous  attack  of 
illness,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  wrote  a  re- 
markable paper,  addressed  to  bis  brothers,  in 
whieh  lie  paints  tho  sufFerlng.H  which  ho  Imd 
passed  through  in  veiy  powerful  language.  We 
quote  a  few  finest  <*Bom  of  an  udent,  san- 
gnino  temperament,  and  pecnliarly  susceptible 
to  tho  jileasured  of  bociety,  yet  at  this  early 
age  I  must  wltlidraw  from  tho  world,  and  lead  a 
solitary  life.    When  I  at  tunes  havo  determined 
to  rise  superior  to  all  this,  oh,  how  cruelly  have 
I  been  again  ea-t  down  hy  pniofs  doubly  painful 
of  my  defective  hearing,  and  yet  it  has  been 
utterly,  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people, 
*  Speak  louder,  scream,  for  I  am  deaf !'  Ah, 
how  Could  I  prtxslaim  tho  weakness  of  a  sense 
which  I  ought  to  posscsa  in  a  higher  degree  than 
others,  which  once  I  did  possess  in  tlie  highest 
perfection— a  perfection  equalled  by  few  of 
my  profession.    Alas,  I  cannot  do  this!  For- 
give mo  then,  if  I  draw  back  when  I  woold 
gladly  mingle  with  yon.  Ify  misfortnne  Inffieta 
tipon  nio  a  donhle  woe  in  causing  me  to  bemis- 
apprchiiudud.  For  mo  there  can  bo  no  recreation 
in  soc'uil  intereoarse,  no  Jofaung  in  refined  and 
intellectual  conversation,  no  mutual  ontponiings 
of  tho  heart  with  others."  Again :  "Bat  what 
linuiHiation,  when  si.mio  one  stjmdinfr  hy  mu 
hears  a  distant  flute,  and  I  bear  nothing,  or 
listens  to  the  song  of  tho  herdsman,  and  I  hemr 
no  sound.    Pncli  incidents  have  brought  mc  to 
tho  verge  of  despair — a  little  more,  and  I  had 
put  an  end  to  my  life.    Ono  thing  only,  art — 
this  restrained  me.   I  could  not  leavo  tbo  woiid 
nntil  that  was  accomplished  which  I  felt  was 
demanded  of  me."   This  pe  riod  was  a  cri-'is  in 
his  life.   Upon  his  recovery  from  his  illness, 
thoogfa  be  Imd  little  hope  of  erer  recovering  his 
hearing,  he  became  more  patient  and  clu-erful, 
and  agtiin  wrou^'ht  ouL  hia  muaiuii  ia<;ptrationa 
witli  grt.-at  industry.    Among  the  BUnarOIUI 
comjiositions  of  tho  few  following  years  aro 
several  of  his  capital  works.    Tho  "Herdo 
Oympfaony*'  ww  produced  In  1804;  *'Fiddio** 
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ia  1806 ;  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  ftrrophoiiies,  and 
the  oiAtft  in  C,  during  tho  4  followiiiL'  yo.vrs.  It 
b  a  oommoa  impraeion,  that  the  lU  'auocese  of 
opera,  **FldeBo,"  dtsconraged  Beethoren 

ever  I'f  .  r  fnun  ntt  ';  ;  *ing  dramatic  composi- 
tions. li'iA  negotiutioim  with  varioaa  poets, 
KArner,  Bellstab,  Grillparzor,  Bernard,  for  a 
libretto,  even  down  to  tho  clo«o  of  life,  and  e«po- 
ci.iUy  a  formal  written  pro[M_>sitioii  <lated  in  1807, 
and  Htill  in  existence,  to  tho  miiiui^raentof  the 
imperial  thoatrea  for  aa  eogagemeut  as  r^^ular 
oompoaor,  show  how  erroneoos  ii  fbe  imprea- 
sion.  Wli:it  {ireveiitoc!  tho  acceptance  of  B<jet- 
hovcn's  i>ri)pi>t»ilii»u  by  tho  liiaiiagen*  is  not 
now  known.  The  mnsic  toKotzcbuo's  *' Kuins 
of  AtheiH"  wjl-;  first  i)orforined  in  1S12  ;  tho 
"liattlo  of  Vittoriii"  and  the  Tth  symphony 
in  tho  autumn  of  1813  ;  tho  c.'intat;i,  "  The  (llo- 
riooa  Moment^"  at  the  Vienna ooagress  iu  1814; 
and  ihaSth  ujrophony  was  wntten  aa  early 
as  1816.  The  labors  of  ilie  snmmor  of  TBI 5  wero 
principallj  devot*^  to  tho  arranf;oinent  of  tho 
Scottiiih  songs  for  (ieorgo  Tiionip!<on  of  Edin- 
burgh. From  thia  period  the  works  of  Beet- 
hoven followed  each  other  fn  still  leas  rapid  snc- 
c»  s-^ion,  not  only  froia  tho  gnmdcur  and  extent 
of  their  deaigna,  but  from  the  effects  produced 
ilp<m  liim  bj  a  legal  process,  which  claimed 
moch  of  hisattf>ntinri,  and  causv^l  him  the  deep- 
est anxiety.  Tho  lust  half-dozen  tionatas,  those 
giants  of  piano-forte  composition,  tha  grand 
mass  in  D — a  8  years'  labor — tho  overture  in 
C,  op.  115;  the  9th  sjmphony,  with  chorus, 
completed  in  l<2i.  tho  last  grand  quartets,  were 
the  principal  productions  of  his  last  10  years. 
The  legal  process  above  mentioned  was  too 
important  in  its  influence  to  l>o  passed  over 
without  3umo  notice.  Karl  van  ikuthovcn  had 
been  unfortunate  in  his  marriage,  and  upon  his 
daath  in  1816  bad  left  biaaoa  to  the  ■pedalearia 
and  pirotaetiott  of  tbe  composer.  The  moOier, 
nlthouiili  sho  s-  xju  booaroe  the  k"o{)t  mi>tn;"^s  of 
a  ciil£«:it  ut'  Vienna,  refused  to  part  with  her 
son,  and  Beethorea  was  forced  to  bring  the  oasa 
before  the  courts.  The  will  of  tho  father  was 
not  sufBcient  ground  by  the  laws  of  Austria 
for  rom^'vin^  tho  cliilrl  from  his  mother,  nor  his 
legal  adoptioQ  by  his  unola,  Xi  beoaoaa  naoea- 
aaiy  Ibr  Beetboren  to  prove  the  bad  ehantoter  of 
his  sister-in-law,  and  show  that  tho  moral  wel- 
fare ot  tlio  hoy  demanded  his  removal  from  her 
influence.  Thi.*,  to  a  man  who  in  tho  cornipt 
society  of  Vienna  had  lived  a  bIamelo>s  life,  and 
who  had  his  friends  atid  aciiiiaintanccd  princi- 
pally among  princes  and  the  nobility,  was  in  the 
list  degree  mortifying.  Its  effect  upon  him 
was  so  great  that  nothing  hot  the  necessity  of 
meetinf^  the  lar^'o  expense's  entailed  upon  liim 
by  the  prucc^,  mid  by  his  adoption  of  tho 
boy,  induced  him  to  meat  tha  denuiods  of  his 
publishers.  During  8  year?  not  one  of  his 
great  works  was  produced.  Tho  suit  was 
ori;.'in,'illy  hr^ught  in  1816,  in  tlie  conrt  in 
which  tho  cauMS  of  the  nobility  were  tried, 
and  aftar  S  or  8  yean,  during  whieh  tha  boj 
waa  sumetiuias  in  poaiossion  of  tha  moUiar 


and  at  others  of  the  nnclo,  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  opposing  connsol  thereupon 
brought  atechnical  oqjeotion  to  the  prooeediogm 
The,  that  BaethowB  waa  not  of  noUe  birth, 
and  oould  not  bring  suit  in  this  conrt ;  that  ran 
in  Holland  was  not  equivalent  to  mn  in  Gennany. 
The  point  was  sustained,  to  Beethoven  s  great  in* 
dignation,  and  the  suit  was  transferred  to  the 
magistrates'  conrt  of  the  city,  clearly  the  proper 
place,  aa  Beethoven  ha<l  been  i:.; jIl  a  <  ith-  i:  nf 
Vieona,  some  years  befor^  as  a  mark  of  honor. 
Tha  imnar  <MUtm  waa  here  reversed,  and 
Beethoven  was  oblifred  to  hr'm^  a  new  action. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  year  1821 
that  ha  obtained  ftdl  possession  of  the  boy.  In 
the  mean  time  the  nephew  had  fallen  into  habits 
of  indolence,  falsehood,  and  extravagance  be- 
yond the  power  of  his  uncle  to  restnun  or  controL 
Johann  van  Beethoven,  tho  composer's  younger 
brother,  was  mean,  sordid,  and  vun,  and  taai^ 
ried  to  a  woman  who  brought  her  illegitimate 
daughter  to  his  huui^i,  and  not  seldom  received 
her  own  lovers  there.  For  such  a  man  Beet* 
hoven  oould  have  little  fraternal  affection. 
The  nephew  became  all  in  all  to  him.  Upon 
him  he  lavished  all  tho  ricli  atTections  of  his 
great  heart.  Ho  pains  nor  expense  was 
spared  on  the  young  man^e  edoostion ;  hot  hi 
vain.  In  Angust,  1826,  the  yonth,  then  about 
20  years  of  age,  tmablo  to  pa^  the  examina- 
tions of  the  school  to  which  he  bolongoil,  filled 
m  the  measure  of  bis  ingraUtode  by  shooting 
himself  in  the  bead.  The  wound  was  not  fatal, 
and  at  len;,'th  lie  recovered.  By  the  laws  of 
Austrix^  he  was  an  otiendor  against  public 
morals  and  the  church,  an<l  for  some  months 
wa."3  deprived  of  lih  rtv.  WI.en  at  length 
restored  to  hb  uncle,  it  wim  with  the  order  to 
leave  Vienna  in  24  hours.  In  his  extremib^ 
Baethov«a  accepted  the  invitatioa  d  h» 
brother  to  ntire  with  Karl  to  Johannes  eststa 
some  80  miles  above  Vienna,  on  tho  Datiubo, 
ontil  sttch  time  as  a  place  in  the  army  could  be 
Ibnnd  Ibr  the  young  man.  The  place  and  tha 
society  of  lii-j  brotlier's  family  soon  Iwcame  in- 
pnpportable  to  the  composer,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  tho  capital.  This  journey  of 
2  iikja.  in  oold,  wet  weather,  was  too  much  ftir 
Us  feeble  eonstittttion,  and  he  readied  Vieniia, 
Dec.  2,  lf?2f),  with  nophow,  laboring  under 
the  effects  of  a  very  severe  cul<i.  A  few  days 
afterwsfd  a  UUiard  marker  of  i  i  the  cofl^ 
hon?^g  was  t-nken  to  the  hospital  sick,  where  lie  in- 
formed Dr.  Wawruch,  clinical  professor  in  tho 
university,  that  ICarl  van  Beethoven  had  request- 
ed him  to  send  a  pbysioan  to  his  sick  uncle,  and 
bought  Dr.  Wawmeh  to  ealL  During  the  days 
that  had  elapsed,  a  violent  inflammation  of  tha 
lungs  had  set  in,  and  the  professor  found  Beet* 
hoven  in  a  very  bad  eoodttion.  The  inflammation 
Fnlisided,  bnt  was  succeeded  bydro]>f?y,  under 
wliich  tho  illustrious  patient  sank,  and  a 
«|uarter  l>efore  6  in  the  evening  of  March  28, 
1827,  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  storm  of  rain, 
hail,  and  lightning,  breathed  his  U»t  Notwith- 
staadlng  the  great  expenses  to  whiohBeathovefi 
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had  bceD  put,  daring  most  of  his  lifo,  by  ill 
health,  ana  the  sums  which  ho  bad  apent  for 
his  brothers  and  nephew,  during  the  long-oon- 

tiliuod  legal  procctis  inontioiied  aUove,  lie  left 
property  to  Uio  amonnt  of  ul»out  t^^tOOO,  a  fact 
which  snfficieatly  refutes  the  comnum  impres- 
sion that  he  passed  liis  lite  in  ftltjcct  poverty. — 
tn  the  catalogue  of  DceUiuvcu'i*  wurki,  we  tiud 
hardly  a  branch  of  tlie  art  in  which  he  had  not 
wroQght,  bat  the  prepooderanoe  of  the  instra- 
meo^  over  the  rooal  raxmo  is  ttriking;  For 
the  full  o^c]Je.■^t^l^  ho  Ji  i-^  l^  ft  us  9  syniplioniof, 
11  overturesw  the  Jikuiout  luosic,  the  baltlo  of 
Vittori II,  aad  some  morter  pieees.  Of  chamber 
music  the  compositions — among  them  16  grand 
quarU)L8,  and  4  triut>  for  bowiMl  instruments, 
m>m  the  grand  concerto  and  septet  down  to 
the  romanza  and  sonatai — are  very  nnmerons. 
There  are  S2  grand  sonatas  for  the  pUno-forte 
solo,  and  more  than  100  other  compositions, 
varying  from  tho  grand  concerto  to  the  varia- 
ttons  iqK>n  a  melody  for  that  inatntment  tSom 
or  roTi  1  l  with  others.  Twoma-sses,  1  sacred 
caatata,  and  a  number  of  f^ungs,  belong  to  tho 
hranoh  of  aacrad  mu^ic ;  an  opera,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  songs,  trios,  dw.,  fill  up  the  catalogue 
of  hb  vocal  mode  Beethoven^s  nuadon,  If  we 
may  nse  the  term,  was  to  perfect  instrumenhd 
muMO  as  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  the  mu- 
tlmenta.  Under  Bucb,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  the 
sonata  and  the  symphony  had  attained  their 
complete  development  in  form.  Under  Beet- 
hoven, a  new  soul  was  infused  into  them. 
Something  had  already  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  perceive  tracee  of  it  in  Bach,  and  in 
Mozart.    Clemeiiti  had  written  a  sonata  for 

K'ano-forte,  entitled  Dido  AbbajuJoiuita,  and 
aydn,  in  quartet  and  qrmphony,  was  in  tho 
habit  of  imagining  eome  story,  tlu>  situation^!  of 
which,  in  their  corresponding  emotions,  he  en- 
deavored to  depict.  Beethoven  went  further. 
He  not  only  painted  character  as  no  other 
master  had  done  in  muao  (see  bis  overtures 
to  Prometheus  and  Coriolanas),  but  miido  his 
muaio  the  medium  of  commanicating  the  feel- 
ings which  swelled  hia  own  breast.  We  feel 
tlii.s  continually  in  Lis  piam^-forte  sonatas,  nor 
is  the  explanation  of  tiio  fact  dithcult.  The  un- 
remitting practice  to  which  ho  was  forced  by 
his  iather  during  ohildhood,  together  with  the 
eoone  of  Inatruetlon  then  in  vogne,  whlefa 
aimed  rather  at  making  sound  mu?icians,  than 
masters  of  finger  gymnastics,  gave  him  that 
power  over  the  piano-fbrte  and  the  organ, 
without  >vhich  no  one  can  ho  said  to 
have  11  mastery  over  those  lustrumcutii. 
We  speak  of  the  mastery  of  stylo  in  an  orator, 
when  hid  thovgbta,  as  they  rise,  clothe  them- 
selves at  onoe  in  language  forcible,  appropriate, 
and  ek'irant.  So  a  c<MM])Kle  m;i.-tery  of  the 
piauo-lurto  and  orj^an  implie.-i  that  the  musical 
tl»ought,as  it  ris»  s  in  tliu  composer's  mind,  sag- 
gests  immediately  tho  combinations  antl  sncrc-j- 
sions  of  notes  which  will  express  it,  and  tlio 
instantaneous  dropping  of  the  (iu^'LTs  upon  tho 
oorresiKmdiing  keys  of  the  instrument.  This 


mastery  Beethoven,  in  common  with  all  the 
really  great  maatera^  had.  and  it  was  tempered 
even  in  his  yonth  by  sndi  a  knowledge  of  tiie 

principles  of  harmony,  that  his  extenijKjraneotis 
pertbnuancos  were  as  free  from  false  harmonic 
relations,  aa  the  speaking  of  an  accomplished 
orator  from  errors  intlien-c  ofariiculato  sj)occh. 
As  be  advanced  in  years  liia  improviaatious  at- 
tracted more  and  more  notice,  and  upon  his 
arrival  in  Vionoa,  men  who  had  known  Mourt 
and  fblly  appreciated  his  marveUons  powws, 
confi'r,-cJ  th<.'ir astonishment  at  tho  force,  vigor, 
aiid  tire  of  tlie  young  Rhinelander  when,  giving 
his  fimcy  the  rein,  his  flying  fingers  interpretea 
the  current  of  Lis  musical  thoncht.?.  In  hU 
earliest  publLsL»jd  works  will  Ik;  found  mnch  of 
that  pensive  feeling  which  distinguished  his  ex- 
temporaaeoos  efforts,  and  this  quality  in  his 
Bon^aslwcBme  more  marked  as  ne  advanced 
in  years.  Ilcnco  the  marvellous  fascination  of 
his  sonatas  for  every  appreciative  performer  or 
hearer.  They  appeal  to  our  hearts  as  the  lan» 
guacro  of  hh  own.  They  paint  to  ns  Lis  moments 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow ;  of  hoj>e  and  of  longings  for 
that  which  is  loftier  and  nobler — longings  oft- 
times  which  can  be  ottered  only  in  moaic. 
When  writing  for  the  orchestra  the  grandeur  of 
Lis  tliougLts  r(>8e  with  the  increa.so  of  moans  at 
his  coumiand,  and  ho  reached  heights  beyond 
all  that  com]>o.ser8  before  him  or  since  hare 
attained. — .Tustice  has  not  usually  been  done  to 
lieetliovea  on  the  score  of  intellect.  Ui.-!  large 
head  was  in  fact  filled  with  a  brain  caj'ahU'  of 
intensely  energetic  and  long-continued  action. 
He  was  an  inmtiable  reader,  especially  of  his* 
tory,  and  none  followed  with  a  deeper  interest 
tlio  rapidly  changing  scenes  of  that  great  po- 
litical dnuua  which  began  hi  his  10th  year 
in  Paris,  and  ended  at  trie  congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  Born  upoji  tho  Bhinc,  reared  ujider 
the  remarkably  liberal  institutions  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne,  and  su^ieoted  to  the  direct 
inflnence  of  those  ideas  vrhtch  set  JVance  in  a 
Lla/c,  he  was  early  and  for  lifo  a  roptiLliran  ia 
Ixis  politics.  lie  had  nut  tho  education  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  universal  fact  which  obtains  in 
regard  tomen  of  strong  minds  and  great  rcllccii  vo 
poweni,  who  liuve  not  eryoyed  the  lulvaiitages 
of  high  culture,  obtains  also  in  his  case,  viz. :  a 
tendency  to  pat  fall  faith  in  oonclunons  founded 
upon  inmffioient  data,  and  to  consider  their  con- 
fessedly high  antLority  ttjiou  snl.jocts  to  wLicli 
they  liave  devoted  theuti»elves  a  gnaranteo 
of  tho  correctness  of  their  views  upon  otbera. 
This  argues  not  a  want,  but  rather  tl)o  posses- 
sion, of  a  liigli  dcgruo  of  intellcctuid  power. 
In  whatever  sphere  of  nicraal  lustivity  liect- 
hoven  had  been  phioed,  he  would  have  been  a 
man  of  marlE.  The  exciting  social,  religious, 
and  political  t  'plc-.  which  agitated  all  Euro|)© 
dnhug  the  ui^'o  uf  Beethoven,  are  familiarly 
known  to  all.  I  i)ou  these  te)pie<)  ho  studied, 
pondered,  retiecled,  and  tlio  asjiirations,  hopes, 
triumph.s — tho  grief,  woe,  and  dotspair  of  that 
age,  found  a  [dace  in  his  all-enihrarlMg  ftympn- 
thiee.  We  perceive  a  tendency  in  his  eairly 
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oreMnl  iroiia,  whfle  itiU  InfiiioBced  In  Us 

Ptylo  1-y  Haydn  and  Kozart,  in  tlie  direction 
wiucb,  0^  stated  above,  his  piaQo-furiu  mtisio 
followed — tp  iMOone  the  medium  thraogh 
wluoh  the  composer  mode  known  his  feclingi. 
Bat  when,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  found 
the  sense  mo«t  necessary  to  the  moKician  forsak- 
ing him,  and  under  this  calamity  he  graduaUy 
withdrew  himself  from  society,  retainuig  a  ftiw 
old  friend*,  bnt  making  comparatively  few  new 
onea,  the  tendency  became  more  nmrked.  As 
yean  passed  on  and  old  friends  fell,  he  retired 
more  and  more  within  himself,  tmsting 
more  fully  to  the  impulses  of  his  genius,  unin- 
fluenced by  modes  and  fiisliions  and  ]>o[iiilar 
styles ;  then  it  was  that  the  rich  stores  of  musi- 
cal knowledge,  acquired  in  his  youhger  and 
liappior  days,  were  lavished  npon  works,  tho 
ilvpihii  of  whoso  thoughts,  and  tho  grandeur  of 
wltoso  designs,  so  for  surpassed  tho  apprecia- 
tion of  manj  of  hia  contemponriea  aa  to  be 
condemned  as  the  Tageries  of  a  madman.  As 

(.lothio  ;  >  liitocluro  is  the  arlis^tic  record  o(  tho 
aspiratioika  ot  the  ages^  during  which  it  grew  to 
petffsctioa,  so  the  orchestral  works  of  Beethoven 
are  the  mnsieal  rocord  of  tJio  great  ideas  uf  his 
time  in  the  t'nrrii  .niul  likctussi  which  they  as- 
sumed in  his  mind.  Ilaydn  and  Mozart  per- 
fected instrumental  mosio  in  its  form— Beet- 
hoven toadied  It,  and  it  became  a  living  son]. 

BEETLE,  a  very  nnmeron.'?  and  well-known 
order  of  insects,  const itu ting  the  eoUoptera. 
They  have  wmalbr  4  wiiiL'^> :  '2  merabranons,  tho 
organs  of  flight,  filmy  and  folded  transversely ; 
and  2,  anterior  and  superior  to  the»e,  of  a 
h.Trdor  ociiisistcnce,  protecting  the  lornuT,  nnd 
called  elytra.  They  all  hare  maodibles  and 
jaws.  Tlia  attentmi  of  natvralista  has  been 
specially  c^lod  to  this  order,  the  nio«t  nu- 
merous among  insects,  from  their  bingular 
fomuk  brilliant  markings,  size,  and  ease  of  pres* 
arrataon  s  so  thai  their  stmotore,  habits,  and 
transformatioBS  are  very  well  ascertained.  Tho 
head  vnric  *  pT>,'atly  Ixith  in  size  and  I'orni  in  the 
different  ti'ibes;  it  presents  2  antennai,  cf  va- 
nOQsfbnns,  ofwhien  the  Joints  are  generally  11 
in  niiinficr;  the  cvcf!  arc  2,  and  compound; 
liicy  Liive  no  6iiui)Io  cvt-a,  according  to  La- 
treUle.  The  month  consists  of  a  hSrum ;  2 
mandibles^  nsnally  of  a  horny  consistence ;  2 
Jaws,  ealA  one  having  1  or  2  pn  lpi ;  and  a  2a- 
?//t/ia  of  2  jiiceo!^,  acc<'iii|>:inie<l  by  2  palpi. 
Tli«>  aut«rior  segment  of  tho  M<mu,  or  the  cors- 
let, which  is  in  front  of  the  wings,  is  In-ger 
tlian  tho  othor  2  f-t'grncnt?.  and  is  free  in  its 
movements;  it  gupports  oidy  the  first  pair  of 
legs ;  the  other  s^^ents  arc  united  togaihar, 
aiMl  nearly  immovable;  the  mtmtktvam  sap- 
ports  the  eeeond {Mdr  «f  legs  and  the  elytra; 
tho  mcuihranous  win^<?  and  tho  third  pair  of 
legs  are  attached  to  the  third  and  last  segment. 
Tho  elytra  and  wings  originate  from  thelateral 
and  uppi  r  portion-!  of'tlie  sc2rmfnt«i;  the  former 
are  of  ;i  linn  conststeuco,  almost  crustaceuu-s, 
and.  in  a  !.(a!o  of  rest,  are  applied  horizontally 
one  s^ainst  tho  other  along  their  intenial  edge; 


they  almost  always  conoeal  the  true  wings,  and 

are  generally  as  Ion?  as  the  body;  in  the  act  of 
fliglit  they  are  Ui^ually  extende<l,  though  iu 
some  species  destitute  of  true  wings  they  an 
nnited  on  the  dorsal  suture;  in  thewinglew 
genera  the  elytra  are  .always  fonnd.  The  ab> 
domen  U  sc  s^ilo,  or  nnited  to  the  chest  b^  its 
greatest  breadth,  composed  of  G  or  7  rmgs^ 
membranous  above  where  it  b  protected  by  the 
elytra,  and  of  a  more  horny  consistence  below. 
In  the  males  tlio  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  often 
stronger,  and  the  tarsi  broader,  than  in  the  fe- 
males. All  the  ooleoptera  miisticatc,  and  are 
accordingly  provided  with  instmmwits  proper 
for  cutting  and  trituratlii;;  their  food;  tho  sali- 
vaiy  glands  are  quite  ruilimentary,  and  few  in 
DomMr;  the  digestive  canal  vanes  in  length 
according  to  tho  habit  of  life,  bnt  it  gcnirraUy 
is  much  longer  thuu  tLio  body.  Tho  xx*iA  ara 
separate,  and  the  act  of  reproduction  is  a  true 
aeknal  ooaneoti<»i.  The  ongans  of  respiration 
are  «ttgmata  along  the  rides  of  the  body,  and 
tr"''h'.'  pervading  all  parts  of  the  system.  Tlie 
abdomen  encloses  a  fatty  ti:»uo,  appartiiitly  con- 
nected with  nutrition,  which  causes  many  of 
tlieso  insects  to  be  e.igcrly  soup;ht  for  as  food 
by  the  savage  tril>e3  of  tho  old  world.  They 
undergo  a  complete  mctamorpliosis ;  and  tho 
foriMB,  or  grubs,  are  generally  soil  bodied,  a^d 
provided  wHh  6  legs ;  it  is  In  this  state  trat 
tliey  are  bo  destructive  to  vegetation.  The 
males  perisii  soon  after  the  sexual  union,  and 
the  females  die  shortly  after  the  eggs  have  been 
depot^ited. — The  coleoptcra  have  Ix-en  variously 
divided  by  ditlereut  authors;  the  divisions  of 
Latreille,  acconlingto  the  number  of  the  Joints 
in  tho  tarsi,  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
natarallsts.  These  AvIsiaiM  are  the  following: 
J,  ;  7  '' r/viera,  having  5  joints  on  each  foot;  2, 
hett  rcunera,  having  5  joints  to  the  anterior  2  pairs 
of  feet,  and  4  Joints  to  tho  posterior  pair; 
8,  Mramem,  having  4  Joints  to  all  the  feet ; 
4,  trimerif  having  no  moro  than  8  joints  to 
tho  feet.  Tiiougn  this  system  is  artihcial,  and 
in  many  points  very  defective,  it  is  still  sufficient 
to  give  A  dear  idea  of  this  very  complex  order. 
In  the  short  space  of  thti  article  little  more  can 
be  done  than  to  enumerate  tho  families  of  the 
order,  with  very  brief  notices  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable. — ^Latreille  makes  20  families 
as  follows.  Tho  pmtamera  include:  1.  The 
earn  if  ora,  whose  varied  species  all  agree  in  being 
exceedingly  voracious;  they  are  both  terrcstriw 
andacroatio;  the  former  have  been  divided 
into  the  trSi^  cieintUUta  and  ear,ihiri,  the  lat- 
ter constitute  the  tribe  hydreeanthari.  Tho  ei- 
eindeloB  are  very  beautifully  ornamented,  ot 
light  and  active  forms,  quick  in  their  motioni^ 
darting  on  their  insect  prey,  which  they  devour 
alive ;  thty  jircfer  light  and  sandy  districts  ex- 
posed to  tiw  sun ;  they  are  extensively  distrib> 
uted  over  the  aaiih:  the  lorsa  are  of  *a  fiwhid- 
ding  appearance  and  extremely  voracious,  seiz- 
[nt;  any  insect  which  passes  the  openings  of 
thc-ir  subterranean  holes.  All  tho  earabpti,  in 
the  gmh  and  perfect  state,  feed  on  living  prey; 
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tbcj  emit  a  fetid  liqaid  Trhen  parsaed,  and  aro 
for  the  most  part  agile  mnofln;  maoy  have  no 
true  wings;  they  oonceal  tlieniMlves  in  the 
Mrth  or  nnilcr  stones  unH  tLo  bark  of  treo^. 
Tbis  Is  A  verj  nunicruus  trilK»,  aud  iu  study  is 
<WffictiH  Bome  of  the  ijimt  interesting  genera 
are  eardbw,  ^aritfn,  harpfibiJt,  hnuhlunf,  ftro- 
nia^  &c.  Tim  hyUrocuiU/uiri,  or  swiimuiuj^ 
beetles,  include  the  genera  dyti^cun  ami  gyri- 
nu»;  tlie  foet  are  adapted  fur  swinuuiog, 
being  compressed  and  ^Bated;  tboy  live  m 
tlio  fresh  lakea  and  marsbes  and  quiet 
HtrL'auiij  of  all  oonntries,  aud  they  pass 
tii  ir  first  and  final  stages  in  tbe  water. 
The  dytuei  cm  livo  on  tlio  land  ami  also  can 
fly;  they  van-  in  sizo  Iruia  li  inch  to  ^  of  an 
inch  in  li'n;:tli ;  ihay  aro  carnivorous  and  vora- 
cious, and  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water 
In  pmsoit  of  their  prey ;  tliey  swhn  on  the  Mir^ 
fiioe  with  proat  rai)l<1it y.  Tiie  'Ji/rini arc  smrillcr, 
and  may  bo  found  iu  trooj^  on  tlie  suriiaots  uf 
still  watena^  darting  about  with  surprising  agil- 
ity ;  they  can  see  in  the  water  and  in  tJne  air 
at  the  same  time ;  thoy  can  fly  well,  though 
they  swim  better ;  tlie  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  learee  of  aouatio  plants.  This  £Miuljr  ia 
OBeftal  in  destroying  nonoos  and  nredaeiona  in- 
sects ftnd  prtibs.  2.  Tho  Irachdytra  have  but 
1  palpus  iu  tho  jaws,  or  4  in  all;  the  wiug  cases 
are  snorter  than  the  bodj^  whidi  i^  narrow  and 
elongated ;  tho  head  is  largo  and  flat,  the  man- 
dibles strong,  tho  antenna}  short ;  they  live  in 
moist  earth,  on  dunj^  ami  other  eicrfnienlitiou.s 
matters,  and  most  of  all  in  deoayiog  animal  car- 
eanes;  they  are  ooorageooa  and  Mroog,  ran* 
niniy:  or  flying  with  tho  greatest  facility ;  they 
dcsLroy  itisiects  with  eagerness.  This  family  is 
composed  entEnlf  of  tiio  old  and  vaguely  de- 
termined Linnsaan  genns,  ttaphylinu*.  Tbe  lar- 
Tffi  live  in  the  same  situations  as  tho  perfect 
insects,  Tlie  family  ;ir.  very  ust'ful  natural 
eoftvengers.  3.  Tho  terricorrut  have  elytra  oov- 
eiringtbe  ahdomen^  and  antenna  eqad  throogfa- 
ont,  dentatcd.  saw-like  or  fan-like.  Some 
of  the  iiiosL  interesting  genera  are:  Buprct- 
tUy  many  of  whose  species  aro  very  large,  and 
ezoeediogly  brilUant ;  tbe«e  walk  very  slowly, 
but  excellent  flyers ;  they  are  most  nntner- 
ous  in  wann  climates,  and  live  generally  in 
wood*  Tho  genus  eiatcr  is  remarkable  for  the 
dKMtoees  of  the  legs,  and  for  the  &ealt7  it  haa 
of  chanpn^  froro  a  supine  position  to  its  feet  by 
springing  into  the  air  by  means  of  auune  on  its 
prffistemnm ;  the  spedes  are  found  in  flowery 
or  planti|  and  on  tho  around ;  some  of  the 
Amerioan  species,  as  the  E.  noetilueH*^  are 
phosphorescent,  and  aro  called  fire-flie.'i.  The 
genus  lampyrU,  also,  is  interestiDg,  as  contain- 
uig  tiie  piKwphorescent  species  whoM  ftmalea 
go  bv  the  name  of  j^lovv-worras;  the  genus 
Ulepnorui  \a  nulud  us  furnishing  the  species 
which  are  occasionally  taken  np  by  hiig(h  wind% 
and  deposited  in  distant  regioas,  oanung  the  so- 
called  insect  diowers;  tbe  tick  of  tibe  death- 
watch  is  produced  by  a  species  of  anobium, 
living  in  decoying  wood.  The  larv«  sometimes 


CAUso  gi-oat  destruction  of  valuablo  timber. 
4.  Tbe  elavieomet  have  tbe  anteonss  thifikgraed, 
or  kiwWiaped,  at  the  end ;  they  livo  eirfeily 
on  animal  substanocs.  The  ixi-nm  hitter  feinl^ 
on  decaying  and  excrenientitiou^  matters.  Tbe 
genua  iMor^phorm  is  noted  for  its  habit  of  in- 
torring  small  aniniali*,  pueh  a.-^  mice  and  roole^ 
for  tho  puri>oso  of  depositing  its  egijt*  in  tho  de- 
caying carca-ss ;  tliii  tliey  do  by  removing  the 
eortli  beneath  the  body,  which  fiiUs  into  th<; 
hollow;  their  sense  of  amdl  most  bo  ojLttomaly 
ftcuto.  Tlie  genus  nlpha  also  prefers  putrefying 
animal  substances.  The  ^'euera  dermetUa  ana 
anthrenu»,  in  tlieir  lar%  a  stiito,  nopstftot  pests 
to  ibo  naturalist,  as  they  devour  every  aiumal 
i^ul/sLanco  acoeftsible  in  his  cabinet;  tho  action 
of  lu-ftt,  aHually  emydoyed  to  de?troy  them,  is 
nearly  as  destructive  as  the  inaocta.  5.  The 
palpieonm  resemble  fho  preeeding  fuoBj  ia 
tlie  shaf>e  of  the  antcnnro,  composed  of  only  9 
jotut^  and  the  f«.*et  in  must  of  tho  gw^nera  $n 
fonu^  for  swimming.  The  genus  hydrophilui 
b  carnivorous  and  voracious,  frequenting  fresh 
water  and  marshes,  swinmiiug  well,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  dytiteu*  ;  their  larva)  destroy  prvai 
numbers  of  aquatic  insects  and  water-eaaUs; 
ibejr  iMUH  tbe  nymph  «tato  in  oavitioa  in  the 
oartli,  for  about  8  weeks.  Other  genora  sr; 
ehphiorv*  and  $phasridium  ;  the  latter  is  terres- 
trial  0.  Tho  tamellicortm  aio  tho  laot  ftnitr 
of  the  pentamera^  including  numerous  g«Q«rs, 
among  which  are  some  of  tho  most  brilliout,  acd 
the  lArgest  of  the  order;  tho>e  that  feed  on 
vegetable  sabstsnees  aro  beautifully  odond, 
while  dsik  tints  pre? ^  among  those  whidi  d» 
vour  decaying  nnimnl  rnAttern.  The  aatenns' 
are  deeply  inserted  undur  the  side  of  the  lieod. 
Bhort,  ending  in  a  knob,  composed  of  plates  or 
lamina.  An  idea  of  Uie  form  of  tho  larve, 
which  are  often  very  destructive  to  vegetation, 
may  In  fornu'd  fnjm  tho  well-knowu  white- 
Worm,  the  larva  of  tbe  melotontha.  In  this 
fiimily  are  inoloded  the  genus  seamftflms  of  Lin- 
na>U!*,  proper  to  warm  ernnate55,  particularly 
Africa ;  they  livo  in  urdure  of  all  kinds ;  Kh« 
aCsMdUissMMr,  an  o^ect  of  religious  vexmtnlim 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  often  r^ire- 
sentou  on  their  monuments,  and  found  in  the 
Barcophaj?i,  belonjrs  to  this  pcnus;  other  ^.'eiiura 
are  coprit^  geotrupa,  trox^  melolontkoy  ceUmia, 
and  hmniuM  (stag  beetle).  While  many  of  the 
tnclolonthians  aro  destrnctivo,  the  geotrupida 
and  $earabaida  are  u^-ful  in  removing  oarrtoo 
and  filth.— The  heUrom^m,  tho  3d  sectioa  of 
the  order,  aro  all  vegetable  feeders;  naanj  of 
them  avoid  the  light ;  it  indndes:  7.  The  &di- 
ily  incUiAijjiuJ,  of  hlaek  or  a'-b-colored  sjK'cias, 
for  tbe  most  part  apterou.*,  with  the  elytra  aa  it 
were  soldered  together ;  (>omo  of  them  havo  a 
salivary  appamtus;  they  dwell  on  tbe  grcnnd. 
under  stones,  and  in  dark  situations  in  homnna, 
quitting  tlidr  retreats  at  night ;  they  are  idow  in 
their  movemeots.  Among  tlio  genera  are  ynmo- 
Zio,  blapt,  aadteiMftrfoOncJI-womis).  They  and 
their  larva)  are  useful  HCiiven^rers.  t^.  The  toji- 
cornet  have  no  oomooos  tooth  on  the  inner  side 
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«f  Hie  Jaws;  ftllm  winged,  and  the  lep  are  not 

adapted  for  rnnning ;  in  tho  males  tl.  hcnd  is 
•oawtiines  furnished  witli  horns.  McMt  hvo  oa 
tTM  ftmgi  or  tindor  the  bark,  orimder  stones  on 
the  protnid.  Some  of  tho  genera  arc  diiq>erU, 
phahrui,  !in<l  eledonn.  ThcK)  fungns-eaters  oro 
useftil  to  man.  9.  Tho  ntenclytra  differ  from 
the  preooding  chicflr  In  the  aateniue ;  tliej  are 
quite  active,  eonoeaJlng  ttMniaelres  under  flie 
wirk  or  amoii::  the  leaves  m>\  t^rv/ers  of  txec3; 
K>mo  live  in  fuitgi,  othera  in  old  wood.  To  this 
teikng  the  genera  Kelop*.  eitUla,  direaa,  aAe- 
mrra^  and  oUiers  serviceublo  to  rnan.  10.  The 
trachfluht  live  f>n  jiknU,  of  wfiich  they  devour 
tlic  loaves  [ind  suck  tho  juices.  Hero  l)olong  tho 
senera  lagriot  pvrocAroa,  mordelia,  notoxru, 
aorta,  mehe^  «imdUrw,  ;  11m  C^Mtkatoria, 
or  Spanish  fly,  is  well  known  rn  riie<licinc  for 
Its  blistering  properties. — The  third  section, 
the  Mramera,  are  vegetable  f<^ers ;  they  in- 
dade :  11 .  The  rhynehophora,  a  large  and  nchly 
omamentcd  family,  living  very  often  in  the  in- 
terior of  fruit  and  eceds,  iiu  l  Tory  destr urn vo 
to  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  orchard ; 
ft  la  eamy  reoofniaed  by  its  projecting  mnzdai 
Anions-  t?ic  genera  are  hruchm,  wliose  larrio 
are  very  dfatructive;  atUiabuit,  hreiUut ;  eur- 
ettlio,  the  greatest  peat  of  the  horticulturist; 
mlandra^  one  of  whose  species,  the  weevil,  d*- 
ttroTS  immense  qnantities  of  grains;  thelarm 
of  the  C.  pihnnrurn,  on  the  other  hand,  nro 
considered  a  gniat  dainty  bj  the  West  Indian 
bbcka.  IS.  Tlie  xylopkagi^  in  tho  larva  ^ii^ 
destroy  or  render  useless  griaat  numbers  of  for- 
est trees  by  the  channels  whioh  ther  gnaw  in 
various  directions ;  ninong  tho  mootdeetrnctive 
ia  tlio  genua  m^ftv*  ;  other  genera  ere  iMfr^ 
ellttt  and  tnjMAta.  IS.  The  platytoma  are 
found  lieneath  tho  bark  of  trees  ;  tlio  prineijial 

Senus  iii  ntfujus.  14.  Tho  longux^rne*  have 
liform  and  very  long  antennie;  their  larvte 
live  in  tho  interior  or  b<>neath  the  bark  of 
trees,  where  Uiey  ure  very  dostmotive.  Somo 
of  the  »i»ccies  ar«?  among  the  largest  of  the  or- 
der. Among  the  genera  are  pctrandra,  eeraim' 
3fc^  (oJlumm,  miikVi,  taperda,  and  Upturn. 
15.  Tlie  fiip'>'in  derive  their  wiv.u:  f;r>in  tlio 
Jarge  size  of  the  tK>5terior  thigks  m  many  ^pc- 
<to ;  tbcif  are  all  winged,  and  occur  on  the 
atems  ana  leaves  of  plants,  especially  the  Uli- 
aeea;  among  tho  genera  are  tagm.,  crb^fri*^ 
and  donticia.  16.  The  eydica  aro  small,  slow- 
in  their  movementai  but  often  brilUantl^ 
colored  *  tho  ftoalea  aro  Tery  proIUle.  Hero 
are  plAcod  the  genera  Autpa,  easniila,  crypto- 
eephahuy  cAryttmfla  ;  tmiwiptu^  one  species  of 
which,  B.  vitUf  in  ita  krva  atate,  eonunits 
great  ravages  in  wine  eotintries;  galeruea  and 
altiea,  posseted  of  trro;it  jumping  powers ;  tho 
latter  i-*  olten  Vt-ry  destructive  to  tho  turnip 
crops.  17.  TIm  clmipalpi  are  all  gnawers, 
sad  tatcf  be  dtstinginshed  by  ttietr  antenrne 
ending  in  a  kuoh,  and  by  an  internal  tooth  to 
the  jaw»  ;  thu  body  is  nsually  rounded,  borne 
of  the  genera  arc  eroiylut^  triplax,  agathidiua^ 
and  fAolMnHtr-Xhe  last  aaoiioo*  the  trimtra^ 


luKTo  flio  antemm  rodiwg  in  a  eenpnsed  olnb 

formed  by  the  Inst  3  of  tho  11  joints;  it  con- 
tains; 18.  llidfiinfjicoltT,  livin;^  chietly  iafungi 
and  dead  wood  ;  the  princijial  genus  is  eximoT- 
phm.  19.  Tho  aphidiphagi  are  best  repre- 
sented by  tho  gonns  eoeeituUa,  or  lady-bird; 
these  pretty  little  beetles,  more  especially  in 
the  larva  state,  live  almost  entirelj  on  aphidOf 
or  ptaaijiee,  and  In  tUa  waj  are  of  immense 
service.  20.  Tlie  pselaphii  have  short  trun- 
cated elytra;  the  species  are  generally  very 
email,  and  live  on  the  ground  in  moist  places^ 
and  under  stones  and  moss ;  the  types  of  thi^ 
the  last  family,  are  the  genera  pmlaphm  and 
eUixiger. — The  coleoptera  are  exccedini:ly  nu- 
merona  in  qtede^  It  is  by  the  occorrenoe  of 
elytra  that  thla  order  may  bo  at  once  reooff* 
nized ;  these  organs  are  highly  omnmented, 
and  they  serve  not  only  to  protect  tho  mem- 
branous wings,  bofe  to  shield  tlio  body  in  the 
dark  and  dangerous  places  in  Avhich  beetles 
delight  to  go;  and  by  their  broad  expanded 
surfaces  they  assist  tho  heavy  species  in  their 
flight,  acting  both  as  a  sail  and  a  parachute. 

B^'AJTA,  in  Italy  the  nanio  of  a  puppet  or 
doll  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  carried  through 
tlie  streets  in  procession  on  the  day  of  Epi- 
phany, and  on  some  other  feast  days.  Tho 
name  is  probably  derived  trxna  Epifunia,  tho 
feast  of  the  Epiphany.  On  the  day  of  this 
feast  presents  are  given  to  children  in  Italy,  as 
they  are  in  America  on  Christmas  or  New 
Tear's,  aiMi  Ilioif^biMi  is  supposed  to  bringtbem. 

BEG,  Bet,  Bbolxbseq,  titles  of  lumor  among 
the  Turks.  The  term  bog  nmsmn  "lord;" 
the  beglerbog  la  ♦*  the  lord  of  the  lords."  The 
beg  is,  in  somo  parts  of  the  ompir^  inferior  to 
a  pasha,  holding  a  town  or  district  sat^eet  to 
the  sui>ervision  of  tho  pasha.  In  tho  African 
provinces,  the  bey  is  the  supremo  officer  of 
Tunis  and  Trip(^  and waafhoohief  tiUoamoDg 

the  Mamelukes. 

BEG  A,  a  river  of  Eastern  Hungary.  It  joins 
the  Theiss  21  miles  cast  o(  Petorwnrdein,  and 
ibrma  n  part  of  the  Begn  canal,  eztendioc  firom 
Faeaet  to  Beedcerek,  n  dtotanoe  of  86  miles. 

BEGA,  CoKjiELius,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Haarlem  in  1620,  died  Aug.  16,  1664.  He  was 
a  jHipil  of  Ostade,  whose  manner  ho  imitated. 
The  subjects  of  his  paintin^r*?  are  eommonly  the 
amusements  of  the  Dutch  jjeasiiutry,  and  tho 
interior  of  cottages  and  taverns.  Wlieii  t!io 
plagno  in  1064  vidted  Uolland,  a  young  lady, 
-whom  bo  loved,  waa  attacked  by  it,  and  aban' 
doned  I  '-  r  friends.  Bega  remained  by  her 
side,  rendering  her  every  atteutiun  till  her  last 
moment,  lie,  however,  oanght  tho  fttal  ittfoo- 
tion,  and  died  of  it 

BEGAS,  Kabl,  a  Prussian  painter,  professor, 
and  memh>er  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  fine  arts, 
bom  April  80, 1794,  at  Ueinsbeig,  near  Aix  la 
Obapelle,  died  in  BerUn,  Nov.  S8,  1864.  Ho 
studied  first  under  Philippart,  and  in  P.aris 
under  (iros.  His  first  work,  a  copy  of  tho 
Ifadonna  della  Scdia, attracted  tlie  attention  of 

the  king  of  Fraaiai  who  appointed  Itim  p«ater 
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of  the  Prn<^«?ian  coart.  His  prodnctirms  com- 
pri^  libturical,  gonro,  and  portrait  oaintiu^^ 
of  which  tho  most  important  are  *'  Honry  IV. 
at  tho  Castle  of  Oanossa,"  the  ^  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  "Chriat  on  the  Motmt  of  OllTei,**  ths 
Lorelei,  tlie  portraits  of  Humboldt,  ScheQiag^ 
Bitter,  Banch,  Cornelioa,  and  Me/erbeer. 

BEGGARY.   See  PAummi. 

BEGHARMI,  or  Baooermeh,  a  country  of 
oen  tral  Africa,  S.  of  tho  great  Saharan  region,  and 
between  the  oonntry  of  Waday  on  the  east  and 
tbatof  Bomooontbeweit.  It  extends  ae&rae 
Lake  Tchad,  and  wltli  a  ■oatih'MHrterir  trend 
from  that  point,  haviriiL'  for  its  western  boundary 
the  river  Shary,  it  reaches  to  about  laU  8^  80' 
N.  It  ia  an  irregular  vallojLor  basin  formed 
hy  tlio  ^loJ)Os  wliich  ft'*-!  tTic  Sliary  and  its 
tributaries.  Tho  iaJiabitatius  aru  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Gallaa,  who  hare  overrun  Beg- 
Jkarmi  &a  thej  hare  AbyniDie.  Dr.  Baxtik 
▼iaited  Bcgharmi  in  185S,  and  to  Mm  we  are  in- 
debted for  wliat  we  know  nf  it.  T!io  liurse^ 
are  eakl  to  be  of  the  finest  breed.  The  inliab- 
itanta  are  warlike^  and  often  make  predatory 
incursions  upon  their  neighhur.'*.  Tlioy  arc 
possessed  of  considerable  railitury  skill,  and  uro 
muscular  and  well  formed.  They  are  idolaters 
90  far  as  ther  have  anjr  religion.  The  oapital 
of  Begbarmi  fa  Hema. 

BEG II RAM,  a  plain  in  A^hanistan,  and 
also  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  that  coun- 
try. Various  relics,  such  as  coins,  rings, 
have  been  discuvort-*!,  but  t-fforts  to  nw^-rr-iin 
the  precise  site  of  tlie  city  of  Bcgbnuii  huvo 
llithcrto  been  unsuccessful. 

BEQKOS,  a  Tillage  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
dtnated  on  a  bay  of  the  tame  name  In  the  Bo»> 

K"  orus.    Til  niioioiit  Greek  mytliolo'^y,  13eg- 
B  is  known  as  tho  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tll-ti'n  I'lilhix  ;uul  AiiiyeoSi 

BEGSIIEIIEK,  REosnsiiB,  nr  BEY^nitTTKn,  a 
lake,  river,  and  town  In  Asia  Minor,  Karu- 
ninnia.  The  lake,  which  Is  20  miles  long  and 
from  5  to  10  miles  ||poad,  is  sapposed  to  1m  the 
one  andently  known  by  tiie  name  of  Lake  Oora* 
lis,  or  Karf\je]i.  It  contain.^  a  nntnlicr  of  inlands. 
Tho  Bcgshelier  rivor  Berv»is  to  discharp©  the 
waters  of  this  lake  into  Lake  Soglah.  Its 
length  is  about  25  miles.  On  tho  banks  of  this 
river  stands  tl)o  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
Iniit  on  both  f,i<li.':*  of  the  streian,  the  oppoi^ito 
quarters  being  cunnooted  by  a  stone  bnidgo  of 
7ardiea. 
BEGUARDS.  See  BgocncB. 
BEGUINS,  an  order  of  Cbristiana,  who  have 
reodved  as  many  namea  as  thoe  have  been  opin- 
ions concerning  ibeir  orimn  and  character. 
TTiey  are  called  Bixochi  and  Bocasoti  in  Italy, 
and  Beguards  and  Begharda  in  (itrmany,  while 
by  many  they  are  oonfoonded  with  the  Begulnes 
of  Germany  and  Belginm,  and  with  the  Lol- 
lards who  camo  nfttr  tlm  Bo^^nB,  and  sprunj? 
iVom  thorn.  Tho  origin  of  the  Bcgnins  ii>  lii»* 
torioally  dependent  on  that  of  tho  Beguincs. 
The  order  of  Beguincs  was  founded  by  8t.  Fran- 
cis of  Afiflisi,  who,  after  he  had  Mtabliabed  tho 


order  of  Fnuiciscan  monkf,  porceircHl  tho  r  ■- 
ce»sity  of  jiroviding  for  female;^,     well  as  lor  i 
males,  some  s]>ocitic  mode  of  expression  to  tin 
tfkit  of  asceticism  which  liad  so  greatly  is- 
qfeased  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  croMdn 
f  A.  D.  1094).    For  thttso  mo-u  who  wi^ht-d  t: 
oevote  thcmsdves  to  the  church,  the  pritttheoi 
offered  itself^  while  the  expeditions  i^aiml  ths 
infidels  in  tho  possession  of  JL-rosal^n  afford 
ample  vcut  for  the  zeal  of  the  laymen.  St 
Francis  institated  the  order  of  Begnines  (ISdi 
or  lasO)  to  meet  the  want  which  hod  b^uc  to 
be  Mt     women  who  were  tmable  to  take  itn 
veil,  and  k>  devote  thtinselves  to  a  lito  of  sedo- 
sion  from  society,  beyond  a  limited  time  and  de- 
gree, and  who  ooold  not  folkm  tiie  aniiies  ^ 
llio  crusaders  into  ralestine.  n?  soine  of  their 
feiidenj  had  done.   But  the  fire  of  tlic  cruasdei 
had  beeun  to  wane.   The  death  <  >f  tiio  empeit? 
Henry  VL,  who  hadproseoated  the  4th  ti^mk 
(1106),  and  the  disastrous  tenninatloa  of  tisr 
Olh  (119S)  oil  .11  '   nnt  of  tlie  ph^iuo,  had  cooJcC 
the  ardor  of  tiiu  laymen  tor  tlrnt  kind  of  tmm 
8in«e  in  the  institntion  of  the  order  of  Bsffdaa 
tho  way  had  Ixjon  oytent  d  for  forietics  and  eca- 
biualioiw  among  iJic  laity,  meu  began  noir 
follow  the  example  whicli  bad  been  set  ibesib 
the  other  sex.  St.  fVancis  instituted  the  thW  . 
rule,  or  («d«r  of  Tertiaries,  for  sooh  men  aewidK 
ed,  without  b<.'<x>njinp  ecf  ;rs!:vt-{--v  to  give  tbeis- 
selves  to  a  mure  ascetic  mode  of  iiving  than  the 
circles  of  business  or  sodal  Hfe  admittsd  a. 
Tho  bu<"iity  of  Tertiarios  was  a  goricty  wiid 
kept  alive  and  pave  expression  to  tbe'  asK^:^' 
spirit  which  was  ho  rapidly  increasing  among 
mssHOS.   It  w:is  the  rule  of  this  order  tosib^ 
rist  Mitirely  n[K>n  theeharitieeof  thoae  towhee 
they  appealed.    From  tliis  circlim-itatitv  tbej 
were  desigimted  by  tho  epithet  Beguards,  Bc" 
fOinB,  or  Beg) tarda  ill  Geraiany,  from  the  Ger- 
man hrtjfffn.   Probably  tlie  epithet  1  ^  :r- :  r  tH>. 
flpi  lied  to  the  second  order  of  St  >  r:uicLs  u- 
laywomen,  was  indicative  of  the  sAine  ineiHii- 
oant  ohacaoter.  or  as  some  write»  nay,  it 
meant  to  denanate  them  as  the  prsyui.- 
pi.-sters."    TsVither  of  tlicse  names.  };>iwe.  ' 
was  ffiven  at  the  time  the  orders  were  I'ooiitkti 
The  Mgnines  were  at  first  called  the  ordo  dim*- 
narum  pavperum^  and  later,  the  order  v>:" 
Clara,  while  the  Boghards  were    uri^ii2;i Ij 
known  as  tlio  J'mtris  jxmiUntia.  Mci«b«i^ 
does  not  altogether  agree  with  this  histary  <i 
tiie  origin  of  the  Beguinea,  for  he  saya,  in  reieo 
cnco  to  tho  great  debate  which  arose  in  the  lT"i 
century  in  the  Netherlands  concerning 
origin  of  the  Beguincs,  that  the  Beguinos  proved 
themselves  by  8  historical  documents  to  hAve  & 
great  an  antiquity  as  about  the  middle  of  tlx^ 
1 1th  century,  whicli  would  throw  them  back 
years  before  the  time  of  Francis  of  Assi^i.  Tm 
Begnines  of  the  11th  century  were  probably, 
however,  not  known  as  Beguincs  at  the  tim* 
for  they  were  not  originally  mendicants ;  or  evi  z. 
if  they  werethns  known,  since  the  title  is  only 
a  nickname,  they  ndgbt  not  have  had  any  rel>> 
tifloahip  with  the  B^goines  of  the  17tk  the 
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18th  centarr.  Of  one  thing  we  are  (wrtaio, 
thftt  the  r-  ir'i  t  of  Heghards  or  Begaines  wfw 
b«6towe<l  m  iii  ier  iiino  upon  numerous  8ect«  and 
orders,  which  had  novorthelees  each  a  differont 
ohroQologkal,  and  manir  of  them  a  widely  dif- 
fering phHowphioal  origiii.  TlittBeguIui  tad 
Beguines  of  St.  Franci.'^,  for  so  vro  may  (lc?!g- 
nate  them  in  distinctiou  from  all  others  wore 
$a  ontsrowth  of  the  crasadea,  and  camiot  be 
nndfrsrtof>d  if  contemplutcJ  itopnratcly  from  these 

S-cat  features  of  ecclesiastical  Listory.  TIio 
egoinea  differed  from  the  nuns  who  took  the 
wu,  in  that  they  atiU  bad  control  over  their 
own  property,  and  netrer  were  regarded  at  wij 
stflj^o  of  their  career  as  having  jiledf^od  llifin- 
aelvea,  without  returu  or  repentancti,  to  a  Ufo 
of  leelarion.  They  might,  indeed,  be  the 
BDOther^  of  families,  and  many  of  thoin  woro 
tlie  widows  of  tho!»  who  had  perished  in  tho 
cm-iivle-*.  Tho  same  general  principle  character- 
ixed  (he  Begoina  or  Be^iaida.  Tbej  were  in 
mukf  loatanees  the  lieeda  of  fiunQiea,  wl^e  the 
real  monlc-  'vrr^^  r.  (nir.  ,1  tr>  abstain  from  nmr- 
riftst".  Till!- 1!:-  orders ot  the  Begoines and  Be- 
gniiiH  A  t  o  tilted  by  SL  Francis  as  a  kind  of 
middle  rank  between  tho  priL-sthood  and  tho 
laitv,  and  wore  the  n-.-^uli  of  a  practical  iusight 
(Hi  his  part  into  tho  wnnts  which  the  spirit  of 
the  cnuadee  had  batten.  These  aecta  or 
orders  were  both  or  them  diaraoterized  by 
simple  and  temperate  hahiLs  nor  do  they  ever 
appear  to  hare  been  guilty  of  great  pt>rs^oQal 
oAmen  Ther  were,  however,  destined  to 
persecntion.  unconnected  with  the  church 
ecclesiastically,  the  powers  of  tlio  cliurch  were 
not  always  engaged  to  jjrotect  them.  Ilaving 
become  sospeeted  of  some  herewiee  in  doctrine, 
on  neeoant  of  n  diTUMi  in  their  nmka  Inter 
racticah  or  orthodox  and  mystics,  tho  my-itic 
raocli  uf  IIjM  Beguines  scera  to  have  allied 
themseWes  with  an  order  of  the  laity  which  had 
come  to  be  known  aa  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  and  so  exposed  themselTesto  Uieoensare 
of  tho  church,  whirh,  in  1311,  passed  the  fa- 
mous act  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  known  as 
the  Clemeotiaa,  the  persecations  Justified  by 
which  nearly  riiinod  the  mystic  Beguines,  an  l 
seriou.-ly  iujured  both  the  orthodox  sisterhood, 
and  their  brethren  the  Bcguinn.  The  Beguioea 
of  Holland  seem  to  hare  avoided  t^  suspicion 
of  heresy,  and  were  flterefore  less  molested. 
But  after  1250  the  terra  Be^'hard  was  mainly 
synonymous  witli  heretic  in  tlie  ecek-siastical  vo- 
oabulary.  The  more  orthodox  portion  of  the 
order  joined  by  deprf-rs  r  "•lior  tho  Franciscans 
or  the  Dominicans,  aii  1  -.^  in  iered  ou  tho  banks 
of  tlie  Rhine,  crying  p:  1.  iv  "  Bread  for  God's 
■ako."  From  1811  to  131»|  the  Beguins  were 
pirseeated  in  Germany  with  too  little  regard  to 
the  divifflon  above  mentioned,  and  to  i;i26  in 
TtiJy,  st  which  «eT«>ral  dates  John  XXII.  took 
tho  (irthcxlox  bniiK-!]  of  them  Wider  protection. 
.AiWr  1374,  the  Beghards  are  mostly  merited  in 
the  Lollards.  There  are  otill  Beguioa^ia,  or 
oetablishnient.-^  of  the  Ht,-^'um..s,  in  many  cities 
of  Be%iuxa  azMl  Holland.  There  is  one  in 


BniselB  eoDtidning  1,000  inmates,  who  ws 

governed  hy  r>a*rAn}i. 

BEGUM,  in  mo  East  Indies,  a  title  of  honor 
bestowed  upon  princesses,  and  also  upon  the  sul- 
tanas of  ewaguos.  Two  wealtl^  begums  of 
Onde,  in  HIndoetan,  the  irife  and  motlwr  of 
St^ah  Dowlali,  are  celebrated  for  the  cruelties 
which  they  suflcred  from  Warren  Hastings. 
That  resolute  governor  having  looked  in  vain 
elsewhere  for  tho  trcasnrcs  which  ho  reiiuired, 
determined  to  extort  it  from  these  princesses. 
To  this  end  their  confidential  servants  were  ar- 
rested end  tortared,  their  zeoaoas  or  dwellings 
were  sorronnded  by  troops,  and,  the  treasure 
being  still  withheld,  their  apxirtments — sanctu- 
aries respected  in  the  east  by  governments  which 
respect  nothing  elue — were  burst  open  by  gongs 
of  bailills.  For  the  face  of  an  eastern  lady  to 
be  seen  by  strange  lucn  is  an  iutokrable  outrage, 
and  to  avoid  so  terrible  an  exposure  tho  begums 
surrendered  to  the  governor  immense  sums. 
Yet  the  cmdtiee  did  not  oesse,  bnt  m«n7  of  the 
women  and  children  were  flnng  into  gaol,  dis- 
tressed by  torture  or  want  of  food,  or  driven 
to  the  extremity  more  dreaded  tbaa  death  of 
oppcaring  publicly  l)ofnro  the  sepoys.  Begums 
are  penerally  of  noblo  birth,  and  heirs  to  at  least 
A  portion  of  tho  wealth  which  tiiey  jiossess.  Not 
nnfreqaently,  however,  they  are  quick-witted 
provincial  girls,  whose  first  snooesaee  were  doe 
to  tlieir  beauty,  and  who  after  an  adventurous 
career  find  themselves  the  survivors  and  heirs 
of  their  various  husbands.  TIius  in  the  present 
century  the  famous  begum  Sumroo,  who  swayed 
the  territory  of  Sirdhana,  and  whose  annual 
revenue  w:w  X"2un,0o0,  was  by  birth  a  Cash- 
merion,  and  by  family  a  Geor^ao.  At  first  a 
dancing  girl,  her  lastroasey«s<£arnied  a  French 
officer.  Avho  with  more  enterprise  than  prin- 
ciple, served  ou  ail  t»id«^  ia  the  ludian  wars,  till 
by  the  last  of  his  8  masters  he  wasreworde^l  with 
the  territory  of  Sirdhana  lor  his  valuable  scr- 
Tkes.  The  Cashmerion  girl,  whose  maiden  name 
wa-4  Zeb-uI-Xissa  (tlie  ornament  of  the  sex),  ac- 
companied tills  <^oer  in  his  varioaa  expeditionsi, 
and  was  at  Isoath  successful  in  scaring  him  into 
n  Tnarriage.  Wearied  at  length  of  her  lord  and 
master,  and  exaepuraUKl  at  dlacovering  tiiat  aho 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  love,  she  with  cool 
p«^dy  beguiled  him  to  his  desith  in  a  well- 
varnished  but  horrible  plot.  Having  ocen  hb 
dead  b(K]y  she  returned  to  her  tent,  l(url'.d  ali'.o 
theL|>oor  slave  girl  who  luvl  bc-«u  Ui«  obJ(«t  of 
her  Insbend'B  pasrion,  and  placing  imr  l>ed  over 
the  grave,  slppt  there  nntil  morning,  lest  any 
one  more  coiii['a.-i~i>  >.'iate  than  licrMilf  should 
hxid  a  saving  hand  to  tlie  victim.  Hltc,  now 
owned  and  ruled  an  immense  estate  till  h«r 
death  in  1836,  at  00  years  of  age,  living  in  n^A^^ 
dor  at  her  hoosoH  an>l  jr-ird-rris  in  M<;rat  Atul 
Delhi,  entertaining  gaesto  in  ttie  m^jst  magmfi* 
cent  style,  admired  even  by  tibe  BrHisb  for  Iter 
ta<^te  and  wit,  ih^m^h  ("he  omally  Mt  in  tlie  vro'^ 
kgKcd  fashion,  hiul  Morning  t/>  exi»t  priii'-ipull/ 
ui>on  tea  and  tlie  smok«  of  uAttuxjt,  Mid  tokiwp 
death  at  ann's  iciifth  other  l^tha  anarir  of 
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licT  mind  than  'by  any  Btrenffth  of  tlio  flc'h. 
Eiiiiiu'iit  mnonp:  tho  Le^^tnns  of  India  was  Notir 
Jyh;ux  (llie  light  of  the  world),  the  favorite  wifo 
of  the  emperor  t^hah  Jehaii,  rcpute<l  to  Jiavo 
beea  tbe  most  beaotiful  and  aocompliahed 
woman  (^h«r  «ge  in  Aflfa,  and  in  revwenoe  fbr 
•whose  illnstrioua  heauty,  virtues,  find  accnm- 
pllsliments,  and  to  iminortalizo  bor  uamc,  that 
prinoe  erected  over  her  remains  the  magu- 
ncent  mausnloum  of  Ta^h  Mahal,  at  Agrn,  ono 
of  the  juost  superb  specimens  of  architocturo  in 
the  Orient  In  its  centre  is  a  block  of  marble 
reoordiog  the  name  and  graoee  of  the  begum, 
and  eztrayagantly  inlaid  and  bedecked  wltiit 
pcMH.  The  begum  and  li|a:ht  of  the  liarern 
Kotirmalial  in  the  iH>em  of  liookh, 
well  known,  and  Mr.  Tliackeray  in  hia novel  of 
the  "  Xe«-coinc?,'"  makes  a  begum,  or  voalthy 
uidou'  ruturticd  from  India,  figure  la  English 
society. 

BEUADI,  or  BEnEsi,  UAsmi,  a  German  navi- 
gator  and  geotrrapher,  bomatNnremlWirgaboat 

ll^'n.dird  at  Lisbon,  July  29, 1500.  After  having 
at  au  early  age  pursued  astronomical  and  mathe- 
natieal  studies,  ho  •went,  in  1477,  to  Flimders, 
where,  nt  ^ftH  lieln  and  at  Antwerp,  he  engaged 
in  manutacturing  and  selling  cloths.  The  active 
commerce  between  Flanders  and  Portugal,  and 
also  the  interest  which  he  took  in  tl^  great 
maritime  nndertalcinga  of  tite  Portuguese  at  thia 
time,  iiiduocd  him,  in  ll^^O,  to  visit  Lisbon, 
where  lie  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  King 
John  II..  and  became  a  pu]>il  of  the  learned 
John  Moller,  ceKliratcd  untlor  the  name  of  Re- 
giomontanns.  Hero  he  wad  associated  with 
Columbus,  whoso  views  of  a  western  passage  to 
India  he  ia  eaid  by  Uerrera  to  Ijare  aapported. 
In  1463  he  was  appointed  a  memW  of  the 
conini'--ii>ii  for  oahnilatiii;!  an  astrolabe  and  ta- 
bled or'  deol.  n-iion ;  uud  in  reward  for  his  eer- 
vtcw,  \v;i-i  tnado  a  knight  of  tlw  order  of  Christ 
In  the  following  year  he  wa"?  ro^'nographer  in 
the  expedition  of  Diego  Cura,  who  sniloa  along 
the  wesU'rn  coa.'^t  of  Africa  as  for  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  In  1486  he  sailed  to 
Fnyal,  one  of  the  Axores,  where  he  eatablisfaed 
a  Flemish  colotjy,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Its  governor.  Here  ho  remained  till  1490, 
when  he  retnmed  to  Nuremberg,  wliero  he 
constrnrtcd  a  terrestrial  ^h^bo.  on  wlii'  li  la-tor- 
ical  nulicv.s  were  wriUcn,  and  which  U  a.  valu- 
able memorial  of  the  di-c-overies  and  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  his  time.  Behaim  anheeqaent* 
Ij  retomed  to  Fayal,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
employed  in  dii>l<iiiiacy  by  the  PortU)jrni-i='0 
government.  It  has  been  maintained,  by  some 
writora,  that  ho  visited  America  before  Oolom" 
bus;  and  an  island  which  Iic  pLtces  upon  his 
glol)e  far  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  has  bc-ou 
thou^'ht  to  bo  evidence  of  this.  Bnt  the  exist- 
ence of  an  island  aomewhere  in  the  western 
waters  was  one  of  the  current  l>elle&  of  tlia 
time,  and  it  is  probable  t!iat  Behaim  had  no 
po>itive  evidence  in  assigning  it  a  locality. 

BEilAM,  B.AW  Sbbald,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, bora  al  Knremheifg  in  1500^  died  at 


Frankfort  in  1550,  as  notoriona  for  his  pnv 

flitraoy  as  ho  w:u5  eminent  for  his  abilities  a??  nn 
arti^^t.  Bart-'^oh  enumerates  430  of  his  prinLa, 
of  wliich  171  are  wood-cnts.  He  excelled  prin- 
cipallj  as  an  engraver  upon  copper,  and  in  small 
pnnts^  which  are  mneh  in  the  style  of  tiioae  of 
Aldcerrover. 

BEilEAliING,  a  modo  of  execution  said  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  the  Persians.  Ac- 
cording to  Xonojihon,  it  vrrL<^  looked  u[Hin  in 
Groece  as  tlio  k-a>t  dL>LTadiup  capital  punisili- 
ment;  and  this  chis-^ic  theory  of  beheading  was 
adopted  by  tite  liritish  nobility,  whose  neadn 
are  ent  ofl^  while  oommoners  are  eofuigiwS  to 
the  le-^s  aristueratio  gallowg.  St.  John's  bead 
was  cut  olT  under  the  lioman  ri^glme  in  Judea. 
Caligula  was  a  great  amateur  of  executions,  and 
employed  a  soldier,  an  emim-nt  artist  in  tho 
profeKsioii  of  beheading,  who  brought  j»risoiiora 
indiscriminately  from  their  <luDgeons,  in  order 
to  exercise  his  art  upon  their  hea&for  tho  spedal 
deBght  of  bis  imperial  master.  In  the  eariy 
ages,  the  blow  was  ^'iven  with  an  axe;  but  as 
chivalry  and  good  taste  advanced,  the  sword  wa« 
substituted,  which  remains  to  present  day  « 
favorite  instrument  of  beheading,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Bavaria,  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Roman  beheading,  or  dtcallatio,  wasapopu- 
]ar  military  punishment.  Tlie  earl  Waltheof  was 
the  tirst  Englishman  i>eheaded,  by  order  of  IHl- 
liani  tho  Conqueror,  in  1075.  In  nvme  Engliili 
counties,  beheading  was  not  conhned  to  tho  no- 
bility ;  and  under  Edward  II.,  it  was  eu8toafU»7 
in  Cheshire  to  behead  every  common  felon. 
Tho  murderous  instrument  which,  in  tho  lyth 
century,  cut  off  tlie  heads  of  Italian  noblemen, 
was  osiUwd  flianiuMo.  In  1268,  Conrad  of  S  w:^ 
1)ia  was  beheaded  at  Kaplea  inth  a  Wddi  trapi, 
or  WeUc}i6  I'lUe,  a^  the  Gcrman^i  call  it.  The 
instrument  used  for  tho  fir.st  time  in  Gennanr 
In  Zittau,  in  1300,  was  called  ddabra,  whicft 
caused  death  by  driviiit;  the  instnimcnt  throng^h 
tho  neck.  In  bcotcU  antiquity,  tlui  cdgt.-d 
instrument  used  for  beheading  w.i-  called 
the  maiden,  introdnoed  into  England  by  the 
regent  Morton,  who  became  avietiin  of  his  own 
invention,  an  Dr.  Guin>)tln  w.a^  subsequently, 
in  France,  of  hi-*.  The  Duke  of  Montmoreucy 
was  beheaded  at  Toulou  in  1632.  In  the  18th 
century,  tho  Dutch  beheaded  the  convicted 
slavca  iu  their  colonies.  The  Scotch  maidea 
does  not  differ  much  iVom  tho  guillotine,  and 
diops  off  the  head  in  descending,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  theobUqne  descent  of  the  gnillolhift 
causes  a  more  instantaneous  death.  In  Franco, 
beheading  was  formerly  confined  to  the  nobili» 
ty;  but  since  the  invention  of  the  gnillotiiM^  It 
is  the  onlv  mode  of  c«[»ital  punif-hrnont. 

BEOKXtUTII,  ihe  bea»td*;scribed  in  the  boot 
of  Job  (xl.  15-24),  Thero  has  been  imu  h  va- 
riety of  opinion  aa  to  what  speciee  of  aoinud 
Is  referred  to  nnder  this  appellation.  The 
j'hant,  tliu  o\,  and  tho  crocodile  have  T>een 
sujrgested.  Ti»o  christian  father^  varioa-ly  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  figurative  re|»rosentation  of  th© 
devil,  Antichrist,  Sttuiacherii»,  and  Pharaoh. 
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Dr.  AJain  Clarke  believed  it  to  bo  tlio  mastodon, 
a  kind  of  monster,  vvhose  prior  czistonce  oa  the 
earth  is  eertified  by  ha^  fossil  remaLu  tiuife 
have  been  discovered.  Boclmrt,  in  a  learned 
tr«atiM^  maintained  that  it  was  the  hippopota- 
TBtM,  and  this  o|dnion  has  been  adopted  bv  most 
ri  coiit  coinmentatun).  The  riibbins  teach  that 
the  behemoth  is  one  of  2  marvelloas  ox-like 
»tiim«l>,  male  and  ftnudev  eraated  by  God  at 
tlie  beginning  of  tho  world.  They  odd  that 
the  feorale  has  long  been  slain,  and  the  Qmk  is 
preaeired  ibr  a  banqnet  to  the  ftlthfhl  Israelites 
on  the  morn  of  tho  resnrreotion.  Tho  inalo 
sttU  liresi  and  eats  dailj  the  foliage  of  1,000 
noimtuns,  whidi  grows  again  hj  night.  He, 
too,  will  bo  slain  to  famiah  «  tet  to  the  Ibs- 
aiah  at  his  appearance. 

BEHN,  ApBABAf  or  Amu,  a  hidy  dutin- 
>rui?,htd  for  her  wit,  beaotj,  and  writings,  in 
the  reign  of  Ghariea  IL,  bom  at  Canterbiiry 
ftboQt  1640,  died  at  London,  April  18,  1689. 
Sho  was  very  younp  when  she  sailed  with  her 
father,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  for  the  prov- 
inoe  orSariiiinifin  Soafli  Aiiierioa,of  whMhbe 
wa^  appointed  lit  atenant-genend.  Tier  father 
died  on  the  pasaago,  but  the  Toyage  being  con- 
tiniied  die  resldea  ibr  some  tbne  in  Snrinam, 
whoro  sho  became  intimately  acqoalnted  with 
tho  native  prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she  luimired 
aa  a  type  or  heroism,  and  whose  adTentores  and 
utihappy  fate  hecanio  tho  thonio  of  one  of  her 
own  novels,  aud  of  a  tragedy  by  ber  friend 
SoDlhem.  Soon  after  her  return  to  £n^a&d 
she  married  Mr.  Bohn,  a  London  mer- 
chant of  Dutch  t^traotion,  and  was  intro- 
daoed  to  Charles  II.,  whom  she  delighted  by 
her  free  and  lively  manners,  and  her  entertain- 
ing aooouni  of  the  colony  of  Hurinani.  This 
monarch  selected  ber  as  a  political  spy  to  collect 
intelligence  and  mana^  atTalrs  for  him  on  the 
continent  during  the  Dutch  war.  tihe,  therefore, 
took  apW  VModence  at  Antwerp,  and  attracted 
numermifl  lover?  and  admirer?,  whom  sho  man- 
aged so  wull  that  iu  IGOG  she  detected  the  project 
formed  by  Admirals  De  Witt  and  De  Bi^yter  of 
burning  the  £nglish  ship«  m  tho  Thames.  Sho 
at  uace  transmitted  UiO  intclhgonoe  to  England, 
I  ut  the  eourt  of  Charles  refused  to  belieTe  the 
f;dr  envoy,  though  her  report  was  speedily 
I>roved  true  by  the  event.  Mortilied  that  her 
^kOftil  labors  diould  have  been  so  ill  appreciat- 
ed, she  renounced  politics,  and  revelled  in  the 
amusements  of  Antwerp,  Embarking  Roon  1 1  ir 
England,  she  narrowly  escaped  death,  I  nag 
saved  in  a  l><*at  after  tho  vessel  had  foundered, 
aud  from  thiji  time  sho  devoted  lierself  to  ftu- 
tborshio  and  to  the  gayest  society  of  tbte  eip- 
itoL  Uer  comely  manner?!,  brilliant  cyo,  pas- 
sionate character,  and  conversational  lolent. 
made  her  the  delight  of  such  men  of  wit  ana 
pU- iH'iro  M  Ki>cliester,  Etheridjre,  Southern, 
Cris^,  aad  evea  of  Dryden;  and  her  works, 
eowBsting  of  17  plays,  eonie  little  novels,  a 
variety  of  short  poems,  and  nnnif-rou  i  lottor^;, 
of  which  thuc^  between  a  ^  Nobictuan  and  liis 
BiMer>iii^Law  **        Hemietu  Berkelfj  and 


Lord  Grey)  were-  tlic  rnnit  famoufi.  are  remark- 
able for  their  grace  and  spriiditliness,  their 
laek  of  moral  pnnciplo,  and  thdr  entirely  nn- 
bonDded lioenso.  8ho  wrote  under  the  signa- 
tweof  ''Astrtea,"  and  Pope  alludes  to  her  by 
tliat  name,  fihe  died  after  a  lingering  sickness, 
and  was  hnried  in  "We.stmliister  Abbey. 

B£ilB|  WiLQEui  Jc^EP,  a  German  pablicist, 
bom  at  Sidt^elm,  Aug.  26,  1775,  died  at  Bam- 
Ix^rg,  Aug.  1,  185 1.  He  was  prufessor  of  law  at 
Wurtzborg,  from  1799  to  1821,  and  became  bur- 
gomaster there.  In  1819  he  represented  the 
university  at  tho  Bavarian  diet,  aud  was  a  con- 
spioootts  member  of  the  opposition.  When  he 
was  cboaeii  a  seoood  time  to  ropresomt  Worts- 
burg,  in  1881,  the  royal  approbation  was  not 
granted  him.  This  created  great  diatorbance, 
and  Behr  faimaelf  faaTing  taken  advantage  of  an 
opfi  "tnnity  to  express  his  ideas,  at  Gnibach, 
Mtty  27, 1832,  an  investigatioa  was  ordered,  and 
Bebr  was  dinnisnd  Iranii  olBee.    In  1886  he 

was  comlemnc-;!  ir,  in^i  ri^or.ment  at  Psssau; 
bat  in  18^9  was  released,  but  kept  under  su* 
penrision  of  tiie  police^  and  sot  mitil  1848  was 
he  restored  to  full  liberty.  In  1848  be  wat 
elected  to  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

BEHBINO,  or  Baanro^  Yitdb,  an  aivtio 
navigator,  born  in  1680,  at  Horsons,  Jutland, 
died  Dec  8,  1741.  In  his  youth  he  made 
sereral  Toyagea,  in  a  snbordinate  capacity,  to 
tho  East  and  West  Indies.  Peter  the  Great 
early  eulisted  his  services  for  Bussio.  Daring 
the  Swedish  wars,  he  served  in  the  Oronstadt 
fleet.  Tie  was  made  lieutenant  in  1707,  cap- 
tain-hentenant  in  1710,  captain  some  few  years 
later;  and  ci^tain  ov)mraander  in  1789.  He 
prevtnn^ly  made,  in  1725,  an  expedition  to 
the  northern  seas,  to  discover  on  overland 
passage  to  America.  Having  discovered,  in 
1728,  what  ho  considered  to  be  tho  north- 
eastern headland  of  the  Aaatic  eoutinent, 
he  retumed  the  same  year  to  his  winter  quar- 
ters, from  which  lie  made  another  expedition  in 
the  spring^e  result  of  which  was  tho  discov- 
ery tliat  Siamtohatlca  did  not  coimect  with 
Japan,  according  to  the  usual  beliet  In  1741 
he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  with  laiwer 
outfit,  ibr  purposes  of  general  disoovery.  His 
first  attempt  was  in  ti  e  north .  Soon,  however, 
he  was  ordered  by  tiie  government  eastward, 
in  which  direction  he  proceeded  for  44  days, 
making,  from  Avatcha,  50"  of  longitude,  when 
he  descried  high  mountains,  which  proved 
to  be  on  tho  An^rican  side  of  the  straits  whieh 
now  bear  Ids  name.  Coasting  for  some  time, 
probably  on  that  i)art  of  tlio  ehoro  now  called 
aew  Norfolk,  tho  sickness  of  his  crew  compelled 
him  to  return.  But  on  the  island  which  bears 
his  name,  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  ho  him- 
self died  uere  85  daystliercafter.  His  crew  ef^ 
cfipcd  in  a  boat  eoDstnioled  &om  the  remains 
of  the  wreck. 

liEIl RING'S  IsLkXD.  This  island,  mimed 
from  its  discoverer,  Vitus  BdirirK',  lien  '^»tf  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  ivamiciiatko,  nearly 

distant  torn  the  oape.  It  is  aboofe  60  miles 
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long.  It  was  nninhabttdd  at  the  ttuic  of  its  dis- 
covery (1741),  bat  has  anco  been  occupied  by  fur 
tradersi  «nd  ia  &  winter  harbor  for  the  tntdtoft 
ve««1s.  The  island  Is  desttttrte  of  wood,  and 

its  is  exceedingly  burn  n.  It  jibounda  in 
springs  of  fresh  vatcr^  and  the  fars  of  tho 
arctic  animals  found  here  are  Tory  valuable, 
the  principal  of  which  are  tlio  ico-fox  nrid  sea- 
otter. — BEnRixo'a  Ska,  that  imrt  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  which  lies  immediately  sooth  of  Beliring 
atraita^  and  between  the  oontinenta  of  America 
and  Asia.  Its  soothem  limit  Is  the  ettrrilinear 
line  of  isl.'i.nJ-i.  wliich,  in  cnnnootion  witli  Boh- 
ring's  island,  stretches  quite  across  tho  Pacific 
from  Alaska  to  Kamtchatkn.  It  reoeivea  the 
Anadyr  rivor  in  a  j^ulf  of  tho  same  naino  on 
the  Asiatic  siile,  1i:ls  .several  island.%  and  is  al- 
most i  Lrpttiiully  covered  with  fog.  Tho  cur- 
rent netji  north  through  the  strait.  This  sea  is 
not  so  mnch  ohstraoted  with  ice  as  Baffin's  bay. 
It  Av.is  fir>t  o\['li)red  hy  Iklirin^r.  in  1728. — 
Beubinq's  Stbajts.  Tiicise  straiLi  connect  tho 
north  Pacifio  and  the  Arctic  oceans,  and  lio 
between  tho  continents  of  Asia  and  America. 
Between  East  c«po  in  Asia,  and  Capo  Prince  of 
Wales  on  tlio  American  side,  tlio  straits  aro 
only  80  miles  wide.  The  depth  of  the  straita 
is  mim  20  to  80  ftthoms.  They  are  com- 
mmily  reckonetl  about  400  miles  loner.  Thoy 
were  discovered  by  Vitus  Behriug  in  1728,  and 
from  him  take  their  name.  Capt.  Cook  visited 
nnd  dc>crilH-d  them  in  1788,  nud  lutor  Ca[.t. 
Bctjciiey.  About  midway  across,  in  tlio  iiarrow- 
est  place,  are  8  blands,  called  Diomedos.  Op- 
posite the  soathem  ojpening  of  the  straits  stands 
the  large  idand  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  current 
sets  through  the  straits  from  soutV.  to  Tinrfh 
The  at^jaoeut  coasts  are  uninhabit«>d.  The  shores 
are  blnff  and  deeply  indented.  The  straits  aro 
frozen  over  every  winter,  nnd  lar^'C  quantities 
of  ice  aro  constantly  blocked  in  north  of  tho 
capes. 

BKILAN,  a  town  and  pass  of  Syria,  at  its 
SOrthem  extremity,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  gdf 

of  IskaniToroon.  Tho  pass,  t>etwcon  tlic  moun- 
tains Kho^Uij  and  Amonusi,  is  idcnticiil  with  tho 
Amanian  gates  of  antiqoily.  The  town,  which 
overlooks  tho  pass,  has  some  stone  hon^^es  and 
several  aqueducK  Hero  tho  Eiryptians  defeated 
tho  Tnrkisli  tronj)*)  in  18:i2.    I'op.  S.fXK). 

BE  IK  A,  or  Bktba,  a  central  province  of  Por- 
tugal, between  1st  89'  W  and  41*  80'  N.,  and 
long.  40'  and  9'  60'  W. ;  bomidcd  N.  by 
Minho  and  Tras-os-Monles.  E.  by  Spain,  8. 
by  Estrenadnra  and  Alemtojo,  and  "W.  by  tho 
Atlantic;  pop.  in  1854,  1,155, '275.  The  surface 
is  very  mountmnous;  the  suil  not  fertile,  but 
produce  s  barley,  wine,  wheat,  niai/.o,  olives,  and 
frttits.  Tho  moontains  furnish  tine  pastorago 
for  aheep,  and  yldd  iron,  marble,  and  ooal. 
Tho  province  is  divided  into  upper  Beira,  capi- 
tal Viseu.  and  low^r  Beiro,  capital  Uastello 
Branco. 

BEI.SAN  (anciently  called  r>i:TTr«»nAj»  and 
6cTnioroi.is),  a  villogo  of  Fule»titiu,  sitoatcd 
iMar  the  Jordan  and  nhoot  M  ndleaacwth  of 


Jemsalem.  It  consists  of  OO  or  70  honses,  and 
contains  traces  of  tho  ;in<  ieut  city — the  rctndas 
of  walls  on  an  acropolis,  a  lioman  bridge,  frag- 
ments of  colnmns,  ruins  of  houses,  tombs,  a 
theatre,  A<'. 

BEIT,  an  Arabic  word  for  hoose,  often  osod 
as  a  narno  (if  a  place,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  betL  Thus  Beit-al-haram  "tho  edi- 
fice of  the  sanctuary,"  and  is  applied  to  the 
temple  at  Mecca.  Tho  village  of  Bethlehem  is 
in  Arabic  Jieit^irLahm^  that  iSi  the  house  cf 

llEiT-EL-FAKITI  fhouse  of  a  saint),  an  Ara- 
bian port  on  t)iQ  lied  sea.  It  is  a  large  towa 
with  a  population  of  about  8,000,  and  contains 
a  mosque  and  a  .stronji;  citadel.  Tho  hou'^os  nre 
built  of  brick  and  cliy,  and  roofed  with  dale 
leaves.  Caravans  from  all  parts  of  Arabia, 
SynSi  Persia,  and  Egypt^  resort  hither  with 
Indian  and  British  good^  spices  and  sugar,  re- 
ceiving in  oxcbango  coflee,  wax,  and  various 
gnms.  Much  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  place  i.s  owing  to  an  annnal  festival  of  3 
days  which  is  hdd  at  the  tomb  of  a  sheik 
near  by. 

BEIT-EL-MjV,  a  village  in  tho  pashalic  of 
Aleppi^  in  Syria.  It  is  supposed  to  occnpy  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Daplme,  and  eoD> 

t-:iins  bosiilo  soiiio  cla-sio  romainai  tho  ruim flf 
an  early  Chrisiinn  clitirch. 

BEJA,  a  fertile  district  of  Fortngd,  in  the 
Tirovineo  of  Alemtejo;  jiop,  in  1854,  124,390. 
It  u  extraordinarily  rich  in  cereal  productions, 
and  tho  plain  surrounding  tho  city  of  tho  same 
name^  is  said  to  proiluco  more  than  a  millioa 
hoshels  of  wheat  annually,  beside  oil,  wine,  and 
fruit.   Pop.  of  the  city  6,000. 

BEJA,  or  B0.1A,  a  raco  of  Africans  to  the 
north  of  Abyasinia,  ncjtr  the  h.arborof  Bnakhn. 
The  Ar.abs  tradetl  all  alonj^  this  eoa.^t,  and  ?oora 
to  ha\  0  inttsrmarried  with  tho  Bejik-s,  who  were 
onco  of  some  importance,  and  joined  in  the  wars 
of  their  northern  neighbors.  They  are  meo*  • 
tioned  00  the  obeBsk  of  Axnm  as  tlie  Boik 
gaeitflP. 

BEJ^VPOOR,  or  Vitt  apook,  a  city  and  former 

Srovinco  of  Ilindiotan,  in  tho  great  territorial 
Ivi-ion  called  t!ic  I  'eccan  ;  boundc<!  N.  by 
Aurungabad,  E.  by  that  province  and  IVeiler, 
8.  by  Canaro,  W.  by  tho  Indian  oc  e;'.n.  It 
contains  aboat  60,000  square  miles.  Tho  ci^ 
is  ritoated  in  lat  1««  48'  N.,  lonf.  tV*  4^ 
E.  It  was  onco  of  ^rroat  sizo,  and,  arci  rdinfr 
to  UiO  tradition  of  tlio  natives^  the  largest  city 
of  tho  Eattt.  It  was  a  fortress  defended  by  out- 
works (if  great  extent.  Among  the  artillciy 
with  which  tho  walls  were  mounted  were  gno* 
of  lingo  ^mensions,  2  of  which  came  into  the 
Endlih  possession,  one  said  to  be  capable  of  car- 
ryin^  a  ball  weighing  2,648  lbs.  The  modem 
city  retains  fuu-  traces  of  its  furrner  ^'nuifknr. 
There  id  a  bireet  8  miles  in  length,  several  uun- 
norios,  and  a  Bramin  temple  of  unknown  an- 
t  i  ii;  Tho  province  was  formerly  under 
MuhraLta  government,  and,  in  1818,  the  Britisb 
took  pQssewion  of  It,  eipeUing  the  F^«« 
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%  Bi^ee  Rao,  the  prime  minister  and  rolor  of  the 
province  The  dominions  of  the  present  Ri^ah 
of  Sttttara  are  part  of  the  original  province,  held 

'  bj  him  nodor  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with 
the  East  India  oompany,  by  whieh  be  U  to 

•  govern  it  in  such  manner  as  not  f  u  f  nflict  with 
U)o  British  inter«ftts»  b^i  oa  his  part,  being  se- 

Y   cured  in  his  gormmusat. 

BEiCE,  Chablks  TiiATONK,  an  English  Abys- 

,  anian  trnveUer,  bora  October  10^  1800,  in  Loa« 
don.  11 0  qtnttod  oomnMroe  to  etady  law,  and 
then  devoted  hinisclf  to  lii-;toricaI,  philologicfil, 

,  and  ethnograpbioal  investigations,  and  pablisb- 

'  «d  Originn  BQiiiem,  or  **Researohe8  in  FnoMfral 
History"  fT'Ond.  1834).    ITo  next  became  tm- 

\  pressed  witii  the  importance  of  Abyssinia  iu 
th«  bblonr  of  dTilliatioiif  and  made  propo^ 

■'  lions  to  the  British  government  and  bcveral 

.  acieatifio  tostttatioas  oonoeraing  its  erplora* 
tUw.  These  oflWs  irere  not  accepted,  bat 
private  imlividiiab  took  the  matter  np,  and  ho 

^,  -went  ont  in  the  Abyssinian  expediUoii,  lieaded 

]\  by  M^JorHante.  He  explored  Godahem  and  tiie 
lands  south.  The  resnlts  of  hi^  discoveries  have 
been  pubhshed  in  series,  in  the  Joomal  of  the 
Geographical  Sodety,**  London,  andinaworkof 

'  his  own,  ootitlod  "Abyssinia"   (Lond.  1846). 
B£K]::S,  or  Bskssvab,  a  Qongarian  town, 

^  iitnated  at  the  oonflnenee  of  the  "Wbite  and 
Black  Korf)?,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  formerly  n  fortified  place,  and  the  re- 

'  maim  of  an  ancient  oasde  am  a^U  to  be  aeen 
in  its  yiciiiity.  Bekes  has  considerable  traflo 
in  cattle,  corn,  and  honey.  In  1854^  the  pop- 
Illation  of  the  town  was  17,260,  and  of  the 

t  county,  155.000. 

BEKK,  JoiiANN  Baitbt,  a  Btatesman  of 

Baden,  born  Oct  29,  1797,  at  Trybeig,  in  the 
;  BLu  k  Forest,  died  at  Brnchsal,  March  22, 1B55. 

Uu  was  a  lawyer,  entered  the  2d  chamber  of 
;  Baden  in  1831,  was  ita  pieiMent  firom  1842  to 
.•  184fi,  and,  in  IfvtG.  wna  mndo  priino  minister. 
,  In  the  rcvuluLiou  uf  1848,  ho  was  too  luotler- 
.  ato  for  one  party  and  too  liberal  for  the  other, 
.  and  went  into  retirement.    In  March,  1850, 

however,  be  again  became  presiU&ut  of  the 
:  Baden  onamber,  and  aAer  hia  death  a  monu- 

•  menf  wa-*  erected  to  his  memory  at  Brnchsal. 

BJ.ivKKli,  Elizabktit,  an  elegant  Dutch  wri- 
ter, was  bom  in  Flushing,  July  24, 1788,  and  died 
at  tlio  Ilii-ue,  Nov.  25.  1804.  Many  of  her 
workj»  aro  estcem«Ml  aiuoog  the  Butch  classics, 
«Bpeelally  lu  r  romance  Ili»toti0  wan  Wilhelm 
J^trrend.  In  yome  <  f  her  more  important 
works  fchc  was  uiii<:<i  by  her  Mend  Agatha 
Deken^  who  died  Jnat  9  daya  after  her. 

BEKJvEIi,  iMMANTKr.,  a  Gcrm.nn  philologist, 
was  born  in  1786  ut  Berlin,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf  at  HdUe,  by  whom  no 
was  designated  as  tbo  only  person  abl*^  to  con- 
tinue the  reseaxfbes  he  had  begun.  Wiiuu  trio 
uniTersity  at  Berlin  waa  fttflfttrtwi*,  ho  went 
tbitlier,  and  passed  2  ycara  in  ex.imining  tbo 
manuscripts  in  tho  library.  Iu  Ibl5  ho  waa 
made  a  member  of  tlte  academy  of  sciences, 
and,  inl817«  waa  aent  to  poiana  hia  reaearahaa 


in  Borne  and  the  Italian  convents.  He  went, 
in  1820,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  anbse- 

qncntly  publisbed  bis  mftgtiificeiit  edition  of  all 
Uie  AJttio  oratorsj  witli  the  works  of  Pho> 
tins  and  eome  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  He 
1  imblished  tho  works  of  many  of  the  Alex- 
andrioe  historians^  among  them  those  of  the 
princess  Anna  Oomnena,  and  several  rolnmes 
of  Scholia  on  the  Iliad  and  .\ristotle,  notes  on 
Taoitiia,  and  otiier  classical  works. 

SOBL,  Kattas,  a  Hungarian  historian,  horn 
at  Orsova  in  1684,  and  dieid  in  1749.  lie  waa 
distiogoished  as  a  thooloman  and  historian,  and 
became  Notor  of  the  Protertant  wAoob  at 
Neusobl.  IIo  ^^■r^  to  on  tho  history  of  Hungary 
alone,  and  achieved  much  distinction.  Hia 
■writings  are  Tafamble  vrm  now. 

BEL  A,  Belah,  Beh.a,  or  Betlah,  capital  of 
the  proTinco  of  i«os.  or  Lus,  in  iielooohistan. 
It  contdna  the  fbrtifled  pahwe  of  the  chief  of 
tbo  province,  and  a  mosque,  but  has  no  other 
substantial  buildings.  There  are  about  800 
honaea,  of  mod ;  pop.  abontff,000. 

BELA,  tbo  name  of  several  Hungarian  kings 
of  the  lineage  of  Antad*— Bxla.  I.,  son  of 
ladidaa,  reigned  in  the  11th  oentury ;  waa 
twice  obliged  to  escape  to  Poland,  on  account 
of  domestic  dissensions  oocasiouiHl  by  liia 
brothers,  hi  1061,  he  returned,  supported 
partly  by  Pole?,  partly  by  Magyars,  and  succeed- 
ed in  seiziog  tho  throne.  Ho  energetically  sab- 
daed  tiie  remains  of  paganism  and  sb-ongthoied 
the  royal  jKiwer,  bnt  bis  roia^i,  lasting  only  2 
years,  was  too  short  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms 
which  Kagyar  annalists  ascribe  to  him. — 
Bela  it.,  a  drunkard,  rcifjncd  10  years,  from 
1181  to  1141.  In  his  youth  he  was  blinded  by 
hia  own  uncle. — Bela.  HL  rngned  m  Uie  Um 
quitfter  of  tho  12th  century,  and  died  in  1106. 
lie  warred  successfully  against  tiio  Poles,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Venetians,  and  reconquered  from  the 
latter  some  cities  in  Dalrnatia.  lie  was  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France. — Hei.a  IV.  reigned  for  H5  years,  from 
1235  to  1270.  lie  waa  crowned  iu  cbiblbood, 
and  was  eon  of  Andras  H.,  who  gave  tu  tlie 
nobility  tho  golden  bull  or  diarter,  estabUsh- 
ing  their  privilejres.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reigu  wa.H  stormy ;  the  iu«!)ility  rose  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  Austria,  and  tbns  external 
and  internal  war  devastated  Iluii^jary,  which 
was  thcu  likewise  invaded  by  the  Tartar-s,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Polowzy  and  the  Kuinans,  ad- 
niittcd  bito  Ilnngary  by  Bela.  'I'heir  de«cend- 
anid  are  found  in  Central  Hungary,  lie  linaiiy 
overpowered  his  enemies,  was  victorious  over 
Fred*  ric  TI..  nrrbduko  of  Austria,  who  be- 
haved txcacherouiily  toward  him  during  lu8 
ndritartane-s  and  succeeded  in  curbing  the  en- 
croachmenta  of  the  cler^ry.  Hi^  ]:\^\  flays  were 
embittered  bv  tlio  revolt  ugaiiist  lom  of  bis 
own  son  8tepnan. 

liELABBE,  a  tuAvn  in  the  department  of  the 
Indrc,  Eraiico.  The  siour  de  Flavi,  whoso 
order  to  closo  the  gates  of  Compii^gno  led  to 
the  capture  fd  Joan  of  Aro^  waa  atraogied  ia 
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the  old  Qttstlo  thore.  Bop.  of  the 

in  1856,  2,217. 

BELAIA,  or  Birlaja,  a  Russian  river  rises 
in  tbo  Ural  mountains,  in  the  government  of 
Orenburg,  flows  S.  E.  for  100  miles,  then  N.  100 
miles ;  then  turns  N.  £.  and  joins  the  Kama 
river.  It^  eritira  leDtgthufiSOimliM;  navigo- 
Us  about  240. 

BELABPOOR,  oapttal  of  tho  mjahehi^  of 
CnLlorc,  north  Hindo«tan,  situntetl  <fi\  tlie  Sut- 
loj ;  pop.  about  16,000. — in  tiie  presidency  of 
Blh^'iiI  h  another  towsof  flw  same  smne. 

BELBEC,  or  Kabasta,  a  small  river  of  the 
Crimea.  It  rises  in  the  monntdns  to  tho  N. 
of  Aloopka,  and  empties  into  tlie  k  sea,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  peninsuk,  to  tbo  N.  of  So- 
bastopol,  and  S.  of  the  month  of  the  Katcha. 
The  volley  of  the  Rolhec  i.-*  fi^Tcoable  and  fer- 
tile, and  covered  with  vincvtirda  which  produce 
fine  grapes,  from  will  oh  tiio  Tartars  prepare  a 
poor  wine.  The  Aiiu'lo-Fiencli  finny,  Sept.  24, 
1854.  eiu  anipod  iijion  tho  banks  <if  the  Belbcc, 
4  da\>  after  the  l);iltlo  of  tlie  Aliiiri. 

BEIX'IIER,  Sir  Edwaju),  grandson  of  Chief- 
Jiistioe  Belbher,  of  Nora  Scotia,  a  Brilmh  naval 
officer  and  hydro;/r;iphcr,  1>orn  in  1799,  entered 
the  navy  at  an  carl}-  a^'e,  and,  after  haviug  taken 
part  as  midshipman  in  the  di  leiu  e  of  Gaeta  and 
tho  battle  of  Algiers,  he  was  in  1819  appointed  to 
tbo  Myrmidon  sloop,  destined  for  the  African 
station.  In  1825  ho  became  assistant-surveyor 
to  the  Behring*8  struts  discovery  ezpeditioQ 
imder  Gapt,  Beeehey  In  the  nossom.  In  1^9 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
served  on  tho  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  Portugal, 
rendering  on  tho  latter  occasion  valuable  ser-> 
vices  to  the  British  residents  by  protecting 
their  property  during  the  ))olitical  troubles  in 
Portugal.  Sii!wi;.i|uently  he  Ava-s  enir.'itred  for  a 
number  of  years  in  a  voyage  roond  the  world 
in  the  sorvejing^veasel,  Sulphnr.  In  1841  wo 
find  him  in  the  Chinese  ■water.-,  cxplorintr  tho 
inlets  of  the  Canton  river,  and  niaterialJy  assist- 
ing in  securing  the  triumph  of  flie  British 
•nny.  In  acknowledgment  of  theee  serrioes, 
he  was  knighted  and  appointed  post-captain. 
Afterward  lie  wuh  employed  on  bnard  o(  tlio 
Samorong,  on  surveying  service  in  tho  Ea&t 
Lidiee^  and  was  severely  woonded  while  aasist- 
Ing  the  rnjjili  of  Hnrawak,  Sir  Jarnc^i  Brnf>ke, 
in  nis  elforts  to  subdue  tho  piratcji  of  Borneo. 
From  1862  to  1854  he  commanded  Ujo  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  On  Ins 
retnm  to  England,  he  was  tried  before  a  conrt- 
tnartad  tor  voluntarily  abandoning  tho  sliiiw. 
The  c&se  acainst  liim,  however,  was  not  legally 
■Dpported,  he  was  acquitted,  and  bis  sword  re* 
turned  t'*  him.  but  -vvhilo  some  of  the  other  ofH- 
cers  were  eoiiaiiended,  his  name  was  passed 
over  in  significant  eilenco.  Sir  Edwsra  has 
written  hwkt  on  his  various  surveying  expedi- 
tions, andatreattse  on  practical  surveying.  His 
hc»t  known  work  is  his  "Narrative,"  jriv  inL:  an 
interest iug  account  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world. 

B£LOfiER»  JovATHAV,  fgOfmrn  of  Uos- 


saohnaetts  and  New  Jersey,  bom  in  Jan.  IMI, 

died  in  1757.  ITe  pradnnted  at  Han-nrd  college 
in  IHiit),  visited  Europe  and  made  acquaintance 
with  tlio  princess  Sophia  and  her  eon,  afterward 
George  U.  \  returned  to  Boston,  and  lived  there 
as  a  merchant.  He  was  chosen  a  mem  her  of  the 
conncil,  and  in  1729,  wont  as  atrent  of  the  colony 
to  England.  At  the  death  ot  Gov.  Bonict  in 
1730,  he  was  appointed  to  tho  govemmeBtcf 
Ma.ssachnsetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  sta- 
tion he  held  11  years,  and  was  then  soperBeded. 
Repairing  to  England,  ho  obtained  aviotny  over 
his  opponents,  and  receive  tho  government  of 
New  Jersey,  where  ho  arrived  in  1747,  and 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  liiV.  I le  od- 
larged  the  ^;harter  of  Princeton  college,  and  was 
its  chief  patron  and  beiM&etor.— ^ovathas, 
chief  justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  second  pon  of  the 
precetling,  died  at  Ilaliiax,  March,  17G7,  gradu- 
ated at  Ilarvard  college  in  1728,  studied  law  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  one  of  ti* 
first  settlers  of  Cbibucto,  afterward  caUad  HsBr 
fax.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  lientdDant-gov> 
oroor,  and  in  1761  chief  justice. 

BELOHER,  Tom,  an  English  pngUist,  born 
at  Bristol  in  1783,  died  at  Pockham,  Doc  9, 
1854.  He  was  tho  hero  of  12  prize  fights,  in 
8  of  which  he  was  tho  conqueror,  in  3  no  was 
defeated,  and  the  12th  was  a  drawn  battle. 
He  was  one  of  the  18  pugilists  selected  to  iA 
as  pages  at  the  coronation  of  George  lV.|to 
protect  the  access  to  Westminster  abbey. 

BELOHERTOWN,  a  riUago  in  tho  eastern 
part  of  Hampsbiro  county,  Mas?.,  was  on^ 
nally  granted  to  Gov.  Belcher  nnd  others,  and 
named  from  him.  It  contains  a  claj^>i'';d  school, 
nnd  is  known  for  its  manufactories  of 
wajTon.-i.    Pop.  in  1855,  2,698.  _ 

liELCIIITE,  a  Spanish  town,  23  miles  S.  8. E. 
of  Saragusaa,  noted  as  tho  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  Jnno  18,  1809,  by  tho  Preocb,  under 
8nchct,  over  tho  Spanish  forces  under  Blokei 
Belchite  has  some  inonniactories  of  woou««s. 
Pop.  2,655. 

BELEl)-EL-JEREED,  or  Bi«>-BWEBp»t 
the  Bilidnlgerid  of  old  maps,  "tho  m  « 
dates'*  a  district  of  the  Allan  chain,  on  the  h<^T- 
ders  of  tho  great  Sahara.  It  lias  c:imeU 
name,  not  from  its  absolute,  bat  its  ooruparatita 
fertility,  the  date  paloM  being  dear  to  evei7 
Arab. 

BELEM  QHraperly  BBrni.EnF.MX  f''™*^"^:.  J 
market  town,  now  a  soborb  of  lasbon,  on  tne 
Tagus,  S.  of  tho  city.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  church  of  Onr  Lady  of  Ketble^^om,  buj» 
hero  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  on  iho  retiOT 
of  Vaseo  da  Gama  from  his  expedition  to  India 
around  tho  Cni-c  of  Good  Ifope.  I^^^"™  f'rf 
tains  a  Gothic  churcli,  ia  which  is  tho  to«0">  "J 
thorfoyal  family  of  Portugal.  It  ha-<i 
oldfortress,  caUed  Torre  ih  Jklem,  whidi  ris^ 
from  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  with »««  hatw^ 
ries  eoimnaiids  tliat  riwr.  This  nuartcr  Ctt^w 
city  contains  a  royal  palace  and  the 
of  many  persona  of  note.— Also  A  dty  " 

Jtll.  S.tfPAS!A. 
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BELEMNITES  (Gr.  ^M^iow^  ft  dart|  or  ar- 
TowX  a  dan  of  «ztiiiot  niolliiaooiia  trinuli) 

belonpiog  to  tlio  same  division  as  ammonitea^ 
termed  cepAalopodomy  from  the  orgaoa  of  mo- 
tion being  arranged  anmnd  the  head.  Ilie 
fossil  remains  of  the  animal  are  met  •  with 
in  the  rooks  of  the  upper  aooomlair,  both  in 
thia-eomiitry  eiid  other  parte  of  tM  world; 
they  are  i»articalarly  abundant  in  the  strata  of 
the  green  sand  formation  in  New  JetBej*.  The 
part  preserved,  often  detached  from  the  Ifoee 
utrata,  is  a  point4.'J  cone  .sonietimo^i  8  incbi>3 
long,  of  brown  color  and  atooj  material,  re- 
BembHng  tn  shape  fho  head  of  a  dart  or  iaveUiii 
wlioncc  their  name.  Tho  larger  end  is  hollow, 
the  cavity  being  of  aimilar  shape  to  that  of  the 
whole  spedmen.  Few  ftNHdl  ahdla  have  at> 
tracted  so  much  interest  as  these  Bimpk-looking, 
thoiucb  still  obMmro^  belemnites.  They  are 
found  1^  ndllkma  in  fhe  formaUona  to  whkh 
they  iKjIoDg;  and  from  80  to  90  species  of 
them  have  been  reocwuized.  They  early  at- 
traetedtbe  attention  or  acienti%>  men  as  wdl  as 
<if  tlif' coniiimti  people;  and  it  appears  from  tho 
mtimuir  of  ii.  do  Blainvillo,  that  no  less  than 
01  intiiorH,  whose  names  he  gives,  beginning 
witli  Thoojihra-itti>,  Iiavo  writt^i-n  on  this  subject. 
Tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  are  rep- 
resented by  some  writers  to  hare  designated 
these  fo5stls  by  the  t«rm  dactyli  Lfrri,  nngers 
of  Mount  Ida,  vrhich,  however,  according  to 
otiier  learned  authorities,  was  very  diflbrently 
applied,  some  describini.' these  unknown  Dactyli 
as  divine  per^jouis  worthy  of  worship,  as  haviog 
nursed  and  brought  up  the  god  Jupiter ;  and 
others,  as  Sophocles,  making  them  to  be  the  in- 
Tentors  of  the  manufacture  of  iron.  But  what- 
ever tnitiitiiero  may  be  in  these  representations, 
tho  tonn  certainly  finds  a  very  proper  applica- 
tiuii  ill  tlic^  tiiiger-shi^ied  fc^ils.  and  the  an- 
cients, if  they  soused  it,  ^splayed  a  better  taste 
in  tlielr  peleeii'i  of  n  Tiame  than  the  modem?, 
who  cuil  them  Uiuudt-r  stones,  devil^s  fingerSy 
and  !-|«ectre  candlo^i.  By  the  researches  of  Br. 
liurkland  and  i'rof.  Apaasiz,  the  trtic  nature  of 
thu  b^duuiuitea  hat»  been  fully  estahiiithod.  The 
hollow  pointed  body  is  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  part  of  which  was  the  original  fibrous 
shell,  and  the  remainder  introduced  bv  infiltra- 
tion. Thus  tho  fosdl  became  erystailine  and 
nearly  soUd.  Tlio  cavity  was  the  re^'eptaclo  of 
tho  animal,  but  as  iu  the  genera  buUa  and  iepia, 
and  tho  coralline  zoophytes,  it  by  no  mesne 
covered  the  fle^^hy  portions;  tliese,  on  the  con- 
trary, exieudud  outside  of  the  shell,  and  encl(Kcd 
it,  very  much  as  a  skeleton  is  enclosed  and 
covered  witli  tho  softer  portions  of  tho  body. 
"Within  this  cavity  was  tho  apparatus  of  the  air 
chambers  and  siphon,  common  also  to  the  am- 
monite, nautilus,  and  other  ehanibcrcd  sljells, 
by  ujciUis  of  which  the  auiuiul  could  riao  or  sink 
at  will.  But  the  bdemnites  also  were  provided 
with  the  ink-bag  apparatus  of  the  modern  sepia ; 
au  imix>rtani  prot«ictiou  fur  their  soft  boaieS| 
nngnarded  they  were  by  any  enter  dielL 
These  ink-bagH  ^vcro  noticed  in  n  fttuniwinline- 
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tion  by  Dr.  Bnokland  to  the  geological  sooie^ 
London  hi  1699,  as  havfaig  been  foond  hr 

him  in  a  fossil  state,  and  which  he  supposed, 
from  comparison  with  known  molluscous  ani- 
nuds  that  were  IhrnWhed  with  them,  must  have 

belonged  to  cophalopods  connected  with  beh-m- 
nitea.  Sabeeqaently,  Prof.  Agassiz  met  with 
apeefaneDB  retaining  the  ink-beg  within  the  cav- 
ity; and  tho  fact  !ii 'nsj  thus  established,  the 
name  beUmnoaimia  wua  tliereupon  given  to  tho 
Ikmi]  J  in  the  Mass  of  cephalopoda  comprising 
aJI  tho  species  of  belcmnites.  From  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  these  animals^  and  also  of  the 
still  more  abundant  varietiee  of  ■mmooites, 
which  flourished  dnrinp  the  periods  of  the  fnr- 
maUon  of  the  ooUte  and  cretaceous  groups,  Dr. 
Bnokland  ia  led  to  infer  that  these  eztinet  fami« 
lies  filled  a  larger  spac^*,  and  performed  more 
important  functions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  aneient  seas,  than  are  assigned  to  their  fow 
living  re[>resentative3  in  our  modern  oceons ;  and 
in  the  retention  through  long  epochs  of  Ume  of 
BO  deBonte  sa  apparatna  as  that  of  the  ali^ 
chamber  and  siphon,  continued  throngh  sncces- 
sivo  species,  and  given  to  tho  nautilus  of  the 
present  period,  hesees  the  nnUbrmand  oonstant 
agencT  of  a  watch  f:l  ir.  I  controlling  intelligence. 

BELESTA,  a  town  and  commune  of  France^ 
d^Nutment  of  Ari^ge,  17  qodlesE.  8. 2.  of  F<^; 
pop.  2,700.  Its  claim  to  notice  rests  mainly  upon 
the  intermitting  spring  of  Fontestorbe.  This 
spring  rbee  la  a  mrtnral  grotto  or  oavem,  and  is 
Fo  ct)]iious  as  to  form  tho  principal  part  of  tlio 
river  Lers,  a  feeder  of  Uie  Garoime.  The  stream 
which  fiowB  ftom  the  oavem  is  18  w  90  ftet  w  ide, 
and  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  runs  very  rapidly, 
yet  in  tho  summer  and  autumn,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  droughty  it  beccmee  intermittent. 
The  intermission  takes  place  at  equal  tntenrals 
twice  in  the  24  hours. 

BELFAST,  a  town  in  Waldo  county,  state  of 
Maine,  situated  on  a  broad  bay  of  tho  same 
name,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Penobscot  river, 
80  miles  from  the  ocean.  Castine,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, occupies  the  opjwsite  side  of  t!ie  bay.  It  was 
incoiporat^d  in  1773,  and  first  settled  in  1785, 
The  Juvbor  is  deep  and  spacioai^  and  always 
open;  so  that  it  is  the  winter  port  of  tlu^  Pe- 
nolibcut.  Tho  Passaggassassawokeag,  a  small  riv- 
er, empties  into  the  Penohsoot  at  this  point, 
and  fartushes  a  limited  water  power,  which  is 
used  iu  the  manufacture  of  lomber.  There  is 
eonsiderable  ship  building  and  commerce,  the 
vessels  built  in  1864  amountinp:  to  over  12,000 
tons.  Tho  schools  aro  excellent,  and  there  is  a 
well-endowed  aoadomy.  The  ehnrohes  are  hand- 
some  specimens  of  arclntcctnre ;  and  the  public 
buildings,  tiie  court  hou2>e,  custom  house,  are 
neat  and  substantial.  Lines  of  steamboats  eon- 
nect  with  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Boston.  A 
company  has  been  incorporate  here  with  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  to  Qaebeo,  ohs  Moose- 
head  Lake.  Three  weekly  newspapers  arc  pub- 
lished here,  and  there  are  2  banks.  Pop.  in 
1810,  1,259;  1820,  2,026;  1880,  «,07T;  1840, 
Mae;  1850,  6|061;  1867,  abont  6^000. 
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r>ET-FAST,  a  seaport  town  jirul  parliamontary 
borougli  uf  Ireland,  county  of  Antrim,  88  uiilM 
K.  N.  E.  of  Dablin;  pop.  in  1841,  78,806;  In 
1861,  99,660.  It  is  on  the  Lagan,  near  ita  cm- 
bouchure  in  Belfast  bay.  The  site  of  tiie  great- 
er part  of  the  town  is  low  and  flat,  having  been 
recuimed  £rom  tbe  manbj  banks  of  the  Lagaa. 
The  river  ia  860  yards  wide^  and  waa  formeriy 
cro.H«od  by  a  bridge  of  21  arches,  erected  in  1CS2, 
lu  1840,  tiiia  was  repkced  by  an  elegant  Btone 
bridge  of  5  arches,  each  of  60  feet  span.  Tho 
houses  of  the  town  nro  mostly  of  briol:.  Tlio 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  macaduiaiicd, 
and  well  lighted ;  and  tho  enteq)rise  and  activity 
of  the  inhabitanta.  particalarly  the  mercantile 
class,  havo  given  B«aflwt  &e  reputation  of  being 
the  fir-t  coin  111  orcial  towu  in  IrtlaiKl.  It  luis  nu- 
merous places  of  worship.  At  the  head  of  its  edu- 
caliooal  institatioofl  b  the  qneen'a  eoUegei,  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  at  an  cTpenso  of  upward  of 
£25,000,  and  opened  in  1849.  For  the  niain- 
tcnance  of  the  institntion,  £7,000  a  year  is  al- 
lowed. There  ard,  beside,  tho  royid  academ- 
ical institution,  founded  in  1810;  the  Belfast 
acadcri  V,  tlio  Lmicitstcrian  school,  and  nunur- 
oiis  national  schools  and  private  ■eminarioa. 
Belfa<)t  has  many  oharitahle  and  benevolent  hi- 
stitutions;  a  natnral  lii^tory  society;  a  royal 
botuiiicui  and  horticultural  hucioty;  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  a  teachers* 
association ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  It  is 
the  great  depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  tho  north 
of  Ircliiiu],  and  is  also  tho  chief  e-cat  of  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  linen,  which  furnish 
work  to  npirard  of  1,200  people,  lliere  are, 
alao^  difltilleriea,  brcwcri>  i  mill-,  foun- 
deritti,  tan^jaids,  vitriul  works,  a  felt  manufac- 
tory, saw  mitts,  extensive  ship  and  rope  yards. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Befrast  and 
Londou,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Carlisle,  AVhite- 
havc-(>,  Gla'ii^'ow,  Greenock,  Stranraer,  An- 
drosbonf  and  Dublin.  In  1858,  5|711  vessels 
(768,600  tons)  entered  the  port  BeUhat  ia  a 
compnmtivcly  modem  town.  It  was  erected 
into  a  manici|>ality  and  parliamentarv  borough 
early  in  the  17th  century.  Three  railways  di- 
▼ergorfrom  it:  N.  W.,  the  Ball}'raona  and  Car- 
rickforgus  railway;  N.  E.,  tho  County  Down, 
and  S.  W.,  the  lister  raUway,  in  oonneetion 
with  a  lino  to  Dublin. 

BBfXriE,  one  of  the  8  peoples  who  divided 
t)ic  iiiv-HC^«ion  of  tho  wlido  of  Oanl  among 
titetti,  ut  the  time  of  its  invasion  and  conquest 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Tlio  other  9  were  the 
Celts  aud  Aqnitanian^,  tho  former  possessing 
tiie  middle  of  Franco,  from  the  British  channel 
and  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  tlio  bay  of  Biscay 
and  tho  river  Garonne,  which  divided  them 
from  the  Aquitani.  The  Belgio  occupied,  there- 
fore, nearly  tlio  country  wliicli  ccn-titute-s  at 

f>rc»eut,  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
t  is  not  a  settled  point  among  ethnologists  how 
far  tho  Belgjo  and  CelUo  of  Gaul  wcrt?  uf  dill'  r- 
ent  or  kindred  races;  nor  at  wl>at  tiuiL',  w!ic- 
tlier  previous  or  -nlisoiincnt  to  tliis  jierioil,  tho 

intermigratioBs  with  Britain  occurred,  which 


had  as  tbeu"  result  the  establishraont  of  a  Carn- 
bro-Briton,  rather  than  a  Oeltio  pouidation,  oa 
the  soutliern  shoro  of  the  ohannst,  tnm  the 
niotith  of  tho  Seine  to  Donnrncncz  bay  ;  n  irij 
it  well  ascertained  whether  the  Celts  of  Gaol 
were  analogous  to,  or  identical  witli — ns  their 
name  would  seem  to  indicate— the  Celtio  Gail 
of  the  highknds  of  Scotland ;  or  witii  the  Srn 
Celts  of  Ireland;  or,  lastly,  with  tho  Cambro 
Celts  of  southern  and  western  England.  It  is 
as«i|itned,  however,  from  many  eonaideratioiHi, 
tliat  the  Tklgio  had  at  least  a  mixtnre  of  Teu- 
tonic blood,  if  they  were  not  Teutons;  and  this 
tho  obstinacy  and  doggeduess  of  their  charac- 
ter^ and  the  absence  of  Uiat  nervons  and  irri- 
table mobility,  both  of  intellect  and  temper, 
M'hich  Cajsar  especially  asorihos  to  tho  Cckic 
Gauls  of  his  day,  and  which  continues  to  the 
present  hour  to  be  •  ohanwterislao  of  the  pure- 
ly Celtic  races,  seems  to  ipve  xieason  for  aoDspt- 
ing  as  truth. 

BELGAUM,  ft  town  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  British  India,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
tlio  southern  division  of  tho  Bombay  army.  Itl 
site  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and  it  is  tirongly 
forti^ed.  The  British  captured  this  place  ia 
1818,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  riego. 
about  8,ono. 

BELGluJOSO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  north- 
ern Italy,  containing  a  fino  ciistlo  belong- 
ing to  tho  princes  of  Belgiojoso.   Francis  L 

}>:uiscd  tho  night  in  tho  castlu  after  his  de> 
eatatPnvia,Fob.24^158&  Pop.  of  the  town, 
8,000. 

BELQTOJOSO,  CnsmA  Tnmirno,  pria- 

cc^s  of,  born  in  Milan,  Juno  28,  l>^ns,  r.if  tin' 
illustriuus  family  of  the  Trivulzius,  whii  li  had 
been  Guelphio  for  centuries,  always  standing  for 
tho  political  liberty  and  national  independenOB 
of  Italy,  ller  education  was  directed  by  the 
celebrated  Mauzoni;  and  tlius  liy  cnlinre,  as 
well  as  under  hereditary,  tradition,  hor  mind 
was  developed  in  the  love  of  fivedomandof 
her  country.  In  tho  year  182 1,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  priut'O  Emi|.'lio  di  liuigiojoso,  a  scion 
of  tho  house  of  Kste.  This  union  did  not  prove 
happy  for  the  princess.  Somo  time  afiterthe 
marriage,  she  resided  successively  in  Florence, 
Na]>IcH,  iiml  Ikdinc.  Tho  Freiu-li  revolution  of 
1^0  found  her  at  Geneva.  Shortly  afterward  a 
movement  toolc  i^aee  in  Romagna,  and  one  wss 
pn 'I'-rin;:  in  I.omharily,  when  the  prince^'?  went 
to  I'ans  to  aticertaiu  liio  iuteutiuiis  of  tho  Freuch 
cabinet  and  of  Louis  Philippe.  Sho  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  at  tho  capital,  and  her  saloons 
were  at  once  fUled  with  tlio  mo>«t  eminent  ]>oliti- 
caI  and  scientific  men.  Luf  lyetto  was  an  inti- 
roate,  oonhdeatial,  and  daily  visitor.  The  strong 
preventive  measures  of  Austria,  however,  left  to 
tho  patriots  of  Lombardy  no  lin]HM)f  u  >u<  oev^fTd 
rising,  and  tho  sxispectiid  chiefs  avoided,  by  a 
eeu^ionablc  escape,  tlie  dniUMons  of  Bpielborg, 
Carintliia,  and  Hungary.  Count  Api>ony,  the 
Austrian  ambass;idor  at  the  court  of  tho  Tuiler- 
ies  intiniatt  il  to  the  prince-^  that  >he  nuHt  either 

return  to  M''ft"j  or  that  her  iinT^n«^  estat<is 
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woold  be  pat  under  scqnoRtration,  and  finally 
MoflMtted.  She  did  not  beaitato  a  moment ;  in 
<m«  daj  die  dinnliMd  her  hoaeehold  end  eer- 

riage-s  abandoned  the  luxuries  of  a  i>nlace,  and 
took  a  anall  apartment  several  stories  hi^. 
HerethewesiiotdeaerledbjrVVeBelisoeiet^;  »- 

vant«s  statesmen,  artists,  paid  hor  even  more 
ooort  in  those  mean  lodgings  tiiaa  in  W  former 
•plendor.  It  was  iaggeM^tiiateheiiil|dit  profit 

by  her  varied  talents.  Being  skilled  indrawing, 
she  undertook  to  make  the  llli  oninwifiii  of  the 
I  >rominent  mm  of  all  parties  in  the  chamber  of 

•  leptities,  of  whom  M.  Bichon  nn«l  others  were 
to  write  biographies.  Several  drawings  were 
thus  nude,  hot  a  severe  illnesB  interrupted  the 

undertaking.  During  tbew  years  of  honorable 
pover^  the  prinoeoi  tttended  the  lectures  of 
the  eofiege  of  FranoflL  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the 

reformer  Bnchez,  ana  many  otlicrn.  No  DOW 
idea  or  tendency  escaped  her  attention,  and  she 
beoame  fioniUar  with  tiie  whole  philosophical 

and  social  movement  of  that  epoch.  Ik-r  pmall 
parlor  served  as  a  lecture  room  for  savants  and 
thinkera,  »n<x)S  them  the  original  Gennan 
Iloi^ne  Wronsky,  and  the  celebrated  Italian, 
Orrioli.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  the 
Austrian  govurnment,  yieUBng  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  mother  of  the  jjrincess,  who  lived  at 
Milan,  somewhat  mitigated  ita  severity,  and 
allowed  a  small  pottioa  of  her  previous  in- 
come of  about  1140,000  a  ycnr  to  reach  her. 
Some  time  afterward,  through  the  interference 
of  her  friends,  and  principally  tfaroii|^  thlA  of 
Mignet,  the  rflcbrated  historian,  a  stanch  sup- 
porter nnd  favorite  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  that 
of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  Loide  Fhioppe  obtained 
from  Prince  Mettornicli  the  restoration  of  her 
fortune.  About  the  same  time  the  iSaint  6i- 
moniana,  then  led  by  Enfantin,  Michel  Obmrar 
Her,  and  Duvergicr,  elected  her  as  the  rqire> 
sentative  of  Uae  living  law  in  the  name  of 
woman  made  socially  equal  with  men  in  the 
new  roVipnon  wliirli  tboy  were  then  preach- 
ing, but  she  declined  the  honor.  K<»tored 
to  her  estates,  the  princess  devoted  her 
time,  income,  nnd  oven  her  capital,  to  ame- 
lioratiug  the  condition  of  her  Italiuu  pcas^antry. 
estihlisning  nuineroas  elementary  echuuls  and 
n«vlnms  for  children,  cnduwinir  marriageable 
L'irU,  and  organizing  regular  distributions  of 
Ibod  among  wejpoor.  ./Uways  prompt  to  alle- 
viate human  sunerin?,  when  An^'ustin  Thierry 
lost  his  wife,  who  wuii  iiis  reader,  the  princess 
undertook  to  become  the  •w*«ii«M>wrf»  cf  ij^e 
creat  historian.  Some  writinfr^  now  appeared 
under  her  name.  They  aimed  at  a  catholic 
philoeophy  in  imitation  of  the  Abb6  Bantin,  with 
a  strong  tinge  of  the  Italian  spirit.  In  1847,  she 
went  to  Italy,  then  fermenting  with  the  reforms 
of  Pius  IX.  She  viaited  (teneva,  Florence, 
HoTne,  Naples,  nnd  took  up  her  residence  in 
Milan.  When  Milan  and  Lumbardy  rose,  she 
proffered  her  whole  tetnne  to  the  pelriollo 
cause,  and  at  her  own  cost  eqnippea  several 
handr^  of  volunteers,  but  her  energetic 
OQoneelf  wera  not  fidlowed.  Wm,  ftto  de- 


cided against  Italy  on  the  plains  of  Custozza, 
and  Milan  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  the 
princess  retired  to  Rome.  During  the  siege 
by  the  Frencli  army,  she  animated  by  her 
fervor  the  defenders  of  the  city.  She  presided 
over  tiie  hospitals,  and  in  company  willi  tiie 
American,  Margaret  Fuller,  devoted  night  and 
day  to  assuaging  the  sufierings  of  the  wounded. 
On  the  ML  of  Rome,  when  tiie  reTolottonisIs 
were  sent  into  exile,  the  princess  shared 
their  lot  and  went  to  Malta,  whose  Irish 
oommander  relhsed  them  a  landing.  They 
then  went  to  Athens,  the  heroic  woman  shar- 
ing the  common  suffidringa  and  dividing  her 
eoanty  purse  with  her  eompanions.  From 
Athens  she  went  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
earned  a  humble  livelihood  by  corresponding 
with  Ameriean  and  European  Journals,  her  for- 
tune having  onco  more  him  confiscated.  Final- 
ly, she  re:uded  several  years  in  Asia  Minor, 
nnder  the  special  protection  of  tin  sultan,  who 
gave  her  a  grant  of  land  near  Nicomedia. 
After  travelling  in  Syria,  she  was  on  her 
return  to  Oonrtandnople,  when  ahe  was  mnr* 
derously  attacked  by  one  of  her  servant?.  But 
the  wound  was  not  iataL  After  her  recovery, 
she  returned  to  Emnpe  and  sirived  at  Paria 
In  1855  her  fortune  was  restored  to  her  by  the 
Austrian  government ;  but  she  still  resides  at 
the  French  oapital.  Though  educated  in  all 
the  refinements  of  wealth  and  luxury,  she  has 
twice  deliberately  eacritioed  her  fortune  to  her 
oonvictions,  and  deliberately  chosen  poverty 
and  exile.  The  versatility  of  her  intellectual 
powers  is  remarkable.  She  has  been  able  to 
team  and  compr^end  the  most  various  and  op- 
posite sciences.  She  mastered  mathematics,  m 
which  Arago  was  her  teacher,  and  solved  the 
highest  i)roblems  with  the  same  Iheility  as  song 
nnd  music.  She  studied  and  mastered  the 
Oiiinese.  Her  manners  are  marked  by  that 
graesAd  ease  end  simplicity  peculiar  to  Italian 
women,  with  a  modesty  of  mind  peculiar  to 
herself,  and  without  any  disposition  to  make 
a  show  of  her  superior  acquirements.  A  work 
illustrative  of  Asiatic  life,  by  the  princess  Bel- 
giojoso,  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris. 
Her  hnsband,  who  was  one  of  the  moat  fiunons 
amateurs  of  music  in  Europe,  and  remarkable 
for  his  handsome  person,  died  at  Milan  ut  the 
beginning  of  1858. 

BEUilirM  (Fr.  La  Mgiqw,  Ger.  Bel<;ien\ 
a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  between  the 
north-westem  part  of  IVanoe  and  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  North  sea,  and  extending 
from  81'  to  51°  27'  of  N.  lat^  and  from 
S**  ar  to  6°  of  E.  long. ;  area,  S,M1,074  heo- 
tares,  equal  to  about  7,273,612  acres ;  pop.  in 
1816,  rather  above  8,000,000 ;  in  1832,  4,064,- 
285;  in  1849,  4,859,090;  in  1856,  4,530,228. 
Its  greatest  length  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W.  is  173 
Englijih  miles,  and  ita  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
most  northern  part  of  Antwerp  to  the  most  . 
southern  part  of  TTainaut,  is  112  miles.  This 
area  aud  population  ore  distributed  in  9  prov- 
inoei^af  Mows: 
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Antwent........   699,778 

Bmlynnt   610,»5!i 


Art* 


IIain»ut  

UtRO  

Lluiburg  

LtuetDMUfg... 

Mannir  


79>*,916 
7W.474 
»l9.a46 


CnUi- 


Pop.,  Ju 
I,  1»4«. 


894,792 
671,&0» 
609,319 
621.7U1 
723.997 
M«  fW 
;i.-l.li:t 

m,m 


413.S34 

C26.SM7 
7S1,143 
723,M9 

4fi<«,663 

1?7,978 


Pop.,  Jmu 
1,  1«S«. 


«Vt,485 
74^.^40 
624.9U 
77«,9<0 
769,S41 
C«»,6.'4 

193,753 
M«,07B 


TLo  chief  city  of  Bclpium  is  Bnissols,  pop. 
iu  1856,  160,000.  The  other  important  cities 
are  Antwerp,  pop.  79,000,  Bmges,  pop.  'iO.fiuO, 
Ghent,  pop.  115,296,  T.;  '-.\  pop.  80,246,  Xa- 
mur,  pop.  23,600,  and  Maiinyg,  pop.  23,S00. 
The  surface  of  Bel^pam  is  gencrnUj  level.  In 
the  east  there  are  some  high  and  well-woodcd 
lands,  conuocted  with  the  Vosges  mountains. 
Near  Malinedy  thero  i.s  also  a  wild  tract  of 
elevated  country  of  small  eittent,  the  highest 
elevation  not  exceeding  2,300  feet.  Between 
tlie  Meuse  and  the  Sclicldt  tluTo  is  Another 
tidi;e. — ^"i  iie  rivers  (rf  Belgium  are  tho  Meuse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Oufthe,  and  the  Sambro. 
The  Meuse  runs  pnrt  of  its  course  only  in 
Belgium,  rising  in  France  and  pa-ssing  tiirough 
the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Li^ge.  It  ia  nav^ 
igable  throughout  its  Belgian  course.  Tho 
Scheldt  rises  in  France,  enters  Belgium  in  tho 
province  of  Ilainaut,  and  runs  across  tho 
Belgian  (erritoiy»  pttasing  into  Holland  below 
Antwerp.  It  U  navlgBbie  throngiiont  Bdlginm, 
but  the  .sand  bunk.-^  at  lU  mouth  intcrftTO  with 
its  navigation,  and  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
goTenunent  not  eBoonragiug  a  remoyal  of 
them,  the  rommerco  of  Antwerp  stiffers  mate- 
rially. The  Oiirthe  rises  in  tlio  Ardennes,  and 
fiiUs  into  tho  Mease  at  Li6po.  The  Sambre 
flows  frt»ii;  Fr.iii!  >  into  Beli^iuni,  and  falls  into 
the  Meusy  itL  jSamur. — The  iiortlicru  part  of 
Belgium  is  of  tertiary  formation.  In  tho  south- 
eastern provinces  the  lower  formations  are  red 
eandstone  and  limestone,  r<^ing  upon  granite, 
quartz,  and  slate.  Fossil  animals  are  \  cry  numor- 
oos;  the  limestone  caverns  through  which  tho 
river  Lesie  has  made  its  way  are  remarkable 
natural  curio.sities.  E.  and  W.  Flanders  are 
principally  sand.  —  After  England,  Belgium 
yields  more  fnel  than  any  oilier  country  in 
Enr(>|M\  tho  coal-field-»  producing  in  1855 
8,600,000  of  tons  (representiug  a  value  of  nearly 
^0,O00f00OX  of  whioh  f  are  consiuned  in  tho 
country,  and  tho  rest  exported  to  Franco  and 
Holland.  Tho  production  of  iron  is  also  largo, 
amounting  in  1855  to  750,000  ton^*.  The  best 
iron  ia  found  in  the  country  between  tho  Sam- 
bre and  tite  Veose.  Lead,  manganese,  and 
other  mineral.",  cspeeially  zinc,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  cele- 
brated me  minea  are  between  la&gfi  and  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  Tho  country  abounds  at  tho  same 
time  m  building,  paving,  and  lime  t^tones,  roof- 
ing slate,  and  marble.  The  black  marble  of 
Diseant  ia  renowoed  liar  U»  bean^.  The  mia- 
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the  most  importnr>t  ponrce  of  her  national'pros- 
perity.   The  most  celebrated  muieral  springs 
of  Belgium  are  at  tho  famous  watering  place 
Spa,  which  is  situated  near  tho  frontier  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.    Another  popular  watering 
place  of  Belgium  is  Ostend,  to  which  many 
visitors,  resort  for  the  purpoee  of  bathuig 
in  the  sea. — ^Tlie  eamds,  though  numerous,  are 
not  oijual  in  loiifrth  to  those  of  Holland,  being 
about  300  miles.   The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
Bmssdsoan^  snppliedby  theriverLome,  which 
was  opened  in  1550.    Glient  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  canal  oj>ening  into  the  E.  bcheldt,  in 
some  measnre  accounting  for  the  Dutch  control 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.    It  admits  vessels 
drawmg  18  feet.   The  railways  of  Belgium 
were  the  earliest  of  continental  Europe,  and 
rapidly  followed  those  of  England,  which  they 
have  surpassed  in  unity  of  design  and  economy 
of  construction.    Soon  after  King  LeojiolJ 
accession,  he  took  measures  to  establish  rail- 
ways. The  country  was  surveyed  and  levelled 
by  gi>verninent  engineers,  tho  lines  decided 
on,  and  the  permanent  way  was  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  Mechlin,  os  a^ 
count  f»f  superior  engineering  ndvant.apcs,  was 
made  the  centre  of  the  system.   Tho  poUcy  of 
low  fares  and  good  accommodation  was  adopt* 
od,  and  tho  result,  if  nut  one  of  success  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  luis  answered  the  ainw 
of  a  wise  government. — Thero  are  nearly  55i) 
miles  of  railway  now  opeajpajing  8^  per  cent, 
hiterest  on  their  outlay,  ine  reodpts  of  the 
public  trc;ijiury  from  railways  in  I'^'H  wero 
22,780,000  Iroocs,  and  in  1857,  28,780,000 
fhmoB.    The  total  cost  of  tho  earth  worlcs 
and  permanent  way  has  been  $33,268,961, 
raised  in  6  national   loans. — Electric  tele- 
graphs have  been  in  operation  since  March  15, 
1861,  and  belong  to  the  '^'overnment, — The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  i.s  preiiominant  in  Bel- 
gium.  The  stiuends  of  ministers  of  all  denoin- 
inatiomi  are  derived  from  tho  state.  ^  Ike 
archbishop  of  Malines  is  tho  Catliolic  primate. 
Tiicro  are  government  universities  at  Cilicnt 
and  la^ge,  a  Roman  Catholic  university  at 
Lou  vain,  and  a  free  university  at  Brnsseb. 
There  are  superior  pulilic  .'iclmolM  in  rno^t  of 
the  cities,  beside  the  primary  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  and  a  great  number  of 
schools  have  been  established  for  instruction 
in  particular  branches  of  industry — agriculto* 
ral  proces.ses,  chemistry,  design. — The  number 
of  journal-;  gradually  rose  from  34  in  1830  te 
about  2ou  in  1848,  of  which  from  60  to  60 
were  published  in  the  Flemish  languai." 
the  rest  chieHy  in  French.   The  abohtion  of  the 
stamp  tax  in  the  hitter  year  and  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  postage  have  j^ivcn  a  further  im- 
petus to  tho  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
their  numbcor  has  been  eontinusUly  iucrcosuig 
within  the  last  10  rear?.    The  I mUveiulxnt^ 
Jkiife,a.  liberal  journul  published  atBnis^ls, 
and  originally  established  m  1631,  under  the 
name  of  Independent,  has  the  largest  circoi*' 
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tion  and  alwut  9.000  snbscribcrg,  Tho  OTaer- 
tutctir,  cstabliiJied  at  UniivSeLi  siuce  1835,  ia 
less  conservative  iu  its  tone,  and  the  other 
first-class  jonm^s  in  the  liberal  interest  are 
the  Prieurteur,  issued  at  Antwerp  eiuce  1885 
(an  important  shipping  and  commercial  paper), 
the  Journal  de  Liege^  pablished  in  the  latter 
city  (one  uf  the  oldest  journak  of  Belginm, 
established  daring  tho  Spanish  and  Austrian 
rule),  the  Mmnger  de  Gmd,  the  principal  po- 
litical iournal  ot'  Gbeut^  thQ  Journal  deVertien, 
JhSJuld^,  tho  best  Flemish  Joamal  of  Ant- 
w<»rp,  and  the  Burgentthyn^  an  important 
flemish  organ,  publbhoU  tit,  Bruges.  The 
other  politio&l  joamab  which  ei\jo7  the  largest 
patronage,  are  the  Emancipation  of  Brussels 
(in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Catholic  party), 
tho  Journal  de  BruxelU*  (the  official  organ 
of  the  ultramontane  party),  the  OatetU  de 
Liigty  the  Journal  ^Anvere^  the  ContertaUur^ 
and  the  Standaerl  (the  latter  in  Flemish),  pub- 
lished at  Ghent,  and  the  Ami  dc  Vordrty  at 
Namnr.  The  principal  organs  of  the  democratic 
party  are  thos  Nation^  of  Brussels  tho  Trilune, 
of  Li^ge,  and  the  Btforme^  of  Verviers.  The 
Etoile  Beige  and  the  TiUgrapke  (the  latter  in 
existence  since  Sent.  1854).  are  anti-Bouapart- 
itt  journals,  puUiabed  at  Browela.  The  Nord^ 
whleh  appeared  within  the  last  few  years  at 
nni^'wls,  is  a  journal  dedicated  to  the  iutt-rests 
and  policj  of  Boasia.  The  organ  of  tho  gov- 
erameat  tt  fhe  JVtmKntr  Belge^  in  existence 
etnoe  1831.  The"  imlopendent  and  general 
newepapers  of  largest  oiroidatioa  are  the  Echo 
<f«  BmoMUm  and  toe  Jowmai  d»  Belgiq  ue,  both 
p  iMii);, :<1  if  the  capital,  where  also  2  satirical 

SriaU  tioorish,  oauel;-  tho  iianeAo  and  tho 
fephistopMm.  The  1 1  :  pdl  btotoftoal  mag- 
azine ii  the  .l/iajKiz/fr  th«  fcienees  hij^ioriquej*^ 
pablishod  at  Ghent  since  1833.  The  most  em- 
tnent  polemical  peHodioeh  are  the  Bemm  eatK- 
oliquf  fcoiiJucted  l>y  Uio  profes^sors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvaine),  the  Journal  hietorique 
H  UtUrain  (a  rigidly  orthodox  ptiblioation, 
condiicteJ  with  great  ahilitj  by  Kersfen,  or 
LiC'ge),  and  the  lUvue  TrinuttritUef  pn^i^ve 
in  its  tendtades,  wfaieb  appeared  at  Bmseeb 
since  18.'!4.  Tho  y  rirn  ipal  Flemish  magn~i:ic  is 
the  Taaiterhond  of  Antwerp.  The  nhncipal 
religious  papers  for  tike  Boman  OaOioiie  inter* 
e^t>  are,  tho  Pricit  hutoriqxu*^  littirairet  H 
»cient\fiq%ua^  in  existence  sinpe  18£d,  and  for 
tlie  Proteatante  the  ^iamur  mimhtmairey  es- 
tablished in  and  tlie  Cfiriden  Beige  et 
r  Union,  in  existence  since  1860.  The  principal 
organ  of  indnstriil  enterpvisee  is  tho  ButteUn 
f<-  Piu<hiAtrif^  of  fine  arts  the  Renaittancf,  of 
inustc  the  GatetU  mueictde*  The  principal  pe- 
riodleal  devoted  to  the  esnse  of  edaeation  te 
the  Monitntr  dc  Vfmeignemfnt^  publislif  1  ;it 
Tonmai,  while  jurisprTuJeuce,  medicine,  and 
other  sciences  are  equally  represented  by  mag- 
azine which  all  sprang  up  w  ithin  the  last  20 
years.  Literature  and  science  areunch  indebt- 
ed ibr  their  ^rofgem^  to  the  eflbiti  of  tibs  i«ri- 
oos  nondemiss  of  sdeaoasy  €f  which  th«]iMlitiip 
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tion  of  Brussels  ia  the  most  important,  and  to 
tho  eucourageuient  of  tho  government.  Ouefc- 
elet,in  the  held  of  mathematics;  Nothomb,  de 
Genache,  Gachard,  Borguet,  and  others,  in  the 
sphere  of  history ;  Conscience,  the  Flemish 
novelist,  Bormans,  Blommaert,  &c.,  m  the 
science  of  philology ;  Willems,  tlie  eminent 
Flemish  scholar,  in  the  same  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; BSriot,  Vieuxtemps,  F^tis,  in  music ;  Gal- 
lait,  de  Keyser,  van  Eyken,  Verboekhoven,  &c., 
in  painting;  Jehotte,  Fraikin,  &c.,  in  statuary, 
and  many  other  contemporaneous  names  in  va- 
rious other  branches  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  attest  tho  growth  and  intellectual  activity  of 
this  young  and  prosperous  country. — ^The  agri- 
culture of  Belgium  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  nation.  The  originally  uufavor> 
ble  soil  has  by  generations  of  careful  culture 
been  rused  to  great  productiveness.  Large 
farms  are  rare,  the  subdivisions  of  the  soil  have 
bc<  11  carried  down  to  garden  size,  and  less  than 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  kiogdom  is  un- 
profitable, flax  is  an  object  of  peculiar  care 
in  Belpiuiu,  and  tho  Belgian  system  of  cultivft' 
tion  is  studied  everywhere.  £.  and  W.  Flan- 
ders alone  produce  flax  to  the  value  of 
$8,000,000  annually.  The  artificial  grasses  ore 
also  generaU/  prodootive^  while  the  production 
of  root  erops  oy  artifldal  tnsnnre  is  matter  of 
elaborate  study  and  attention.  Belgium  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  horses,  of  which  it  possesses 
nearly-  800,000.  lliose  of  the  Ardranes  are 
exct'lleut  cavalry  horses,  and  those  of  Namur 
are  liunoas  dnuight  horses.  The  number  of 
esttle  ezoeete  1,000,000,  and  of  dieep  tOO,ooa 

The  government  pays  special sttsntii  n  t<*  t!,L  i  n 
provemont  of  horses  and  catUe. — In  commercial 
pnrsnitB  wd  msnoftietaree,  Belgium  hss  long 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  But  the  fame 
of  her  linens  and  woven  goods  had  somewhat 
deterioratsd  from  their  eetimstion  in  Ae 
14th  century,  until  the  separation  from  Hol- 
land,  The  laoe  <tf  Brossels  and  Hechlin,  the 
linens  end  damsdn  of  Onnhnj  and  Li^ge, 
the  woollens  of  Ypres,  the  cotton  goods,  car- 
pets, and  hosiery,  compete  with  the  productions 
of  uie  Fireneh  snd  Engiisli  looms.  The  ma- 
chine  factory  of  Cockerill  and  Co.,  founded  at 
Li^ge  in  1816,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
the  kind  in  Snrope.  liige  has  a  cannon  feun- 
derj',  and  is  notea  for  its  manufactories  of  fire- 
arms.— ^The  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  dur- 
ing its  oonneetlon  with  HoQand  smteed  tat 
the  sake  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and 
judicious  plans  of  internal  improvement  have 
«noe  ooenpied  Iho  natloiisl  stteoti<»L  The 
entries  at  the  Belgian  portsi,  chiefly  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  in  1855,  were  2,558  vessels, 
of  441,004  tons,  and  the  desnuioes  were  ft,607 
vo  sqIs,  of  432,457  tons.  Tlie  imports  f  jr  the 
same  year  were  35^706,000,  and  the  ejq>orts 
875,SS1,000  frsaoB.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  Dec.  1857,  were  $1,050,098, 
and  the  exports  to  that  country  $5,060,811. 
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T]\o  jvnblic  dobt  was  oreatM  bjthe  aaaamption 

uf  '.l'.^ (,000. 000  francs  of  tho  cnormon?  dt-lit  of 
tile  kingdom  of  Netherlands  at  the  tune  of  Lho 
fleparation,  and  now  consists  of  035,046,047 
wnm^  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  ex- 
p«nded  at  homo,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  nul- 
ways.  Tho  military  force  of  tho  kiugdoni^ 
according  to  the  law  of  June  8, 1853,  oouaiats 
on  the  war  footinfir  of  100,000  men,  bende 
til©  intional  guard.  Tho  actual  stnndiri.r 
army  in  1857  was,  however,  73,718  men. — 
The  history  of  Belginm  as  an  independent  state 
datc«i  frf>m  l^'^O,  at  M-hich  time  it  was  sep- 
aratutl  from  the  kingdom  of  tho  Nctliorlonds. 
After  the  decay  of  Uie  Koman  empire  a  number 
of  independent  nobles  established  themselves 
in  Belgium,  among  whom  the  counts  of  Flan- 
dors  rose  to  historical  distinction ;  for  failure  of 
male  heirs  their  possessions  devolved  to  the 
bonM  of  Burgundy,  in  1385,  which  gradually  ex- 
ttiidt  d  its  iniliionro,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  his  daughter  Ibij, 
the  grcntct  hcircs-i  of  Europe,  married  Maxi- 
milian, emperor  of  Germony,  and  in  his  success- 
or Charles  V.  the  rule  of  the  Flemiish  provinces 
was  joined  to  t'  .^  -m  ih  of  Spain  and 
Aucilria.  Both  .,-vm.ii;uu  and  Charles  re- 
spected tlio  freedom  and  rights  of  tlieir  indus- 
trious and  Btoat>hearted  Batavian  and  Belgian 
subjects,  and  were  careful  to  make  no  «ncroach> 
montrf.  But  Phili[)  11.,  at  onco  a  fanatic  and  a 
despot,  severely  tried  their  patience,  and  his 
fiscal  exaetiona,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  drove  thein  to  that  famo\t.'»  revolt 
which  ended  in  tho  indejioadeuee  of  ihoUnit^jd 
Provinces,  and  lho  confirmation  of  tlio  yoko  of 
Spain  on  tho  no(_]\s  of  llio  Bel^iam.    From  ihls 

IKjriod  Bi  l^'inm  followed  the  fortunes  of  Spain, 
n  IS'JS  Philip  bestowed  tlio  Flemish  provinces 
on  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  Al- 
bert, during  which  iwriod  something  was  ef- 
fected toward  tlio  settlement  of  tlio  internal 
afiairs  of  the  province.  On  the  death  of  Isar 
bella  witboot  issue,  Spain  again  assttmed  the 
govornmont,  and  thti  T,ow  Countries  were  for  tho 
next  century  tho  battle-field  of  Europe.  The 
dties  were  takmi  and  retaken,  the  territory  cut 
op,  and  passed  from  one  power  tn  another  !  y 
the  treati<»  of  Aix  la  Chape  He,  Isiinor^ueu,  and 
B^swiek;  and,  as  though  the-io  intiueuces  had 
not  been  suflBciently  iryurious  to  the  country, 
tho  treaty  of  1715  delivered  over  several  of  tho 
fortrisv.  s  of  Belgium  to  her  lomtntriiLil  rival 
lloUaud,  in  order  to  create  a  barrier  against 
IVeneh  ambition.  Holland  dosed  the  Scheldt, 
and  so  diverted  tlio  tri.do  of  Antvs  erp,  and  in 
1723  the  rising  commerce  of  U»ieud  was  sac- 
rifloed  to  the  Dutch.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
of  sTirrr^sion  the  how  Counlrio-s  p:t^«' d.  almost 
in  iLeir  former  integrity,  to  the  hou>v  ot  An?- 
iria.  Tho  empress  Maria  Theresa  appoinud 
Ch.arles.  duke  of  Lorraine,  hor  vioeroy,  and  in 
bis  mild  and  equitable  rule,  the  people  enjoyed 
an  interval  of  peftcx\  Jv-oph  II.  slunik  olf  the 
bonds  oC  the  bsrrier  treiUjr  with  the  l>atch,  wod 


compelled  TloUand  to  withdraw  her  army  of  o<^ 
cupation,  hut  could  not  succeed  in  rc-oponing 
the  uaviyatiouof  the  Scheldi.  J  uacphii.  also  ad- 
dressed himself  to  tho  reform  of  existing  abuses; 
bat  in  Belgium,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  empire, 
his  precipitation  placed  a  lever  in  the  hands  of 
those?  who  opposed  his  phm^,  Avli'uli  lln.y 
used  successfully  to  excite  popular  discontent 
against  bis  measures.  The  states  were  against 
liiin  and  refused  to  pay  taxes.  In  1788  tho 
C  iuholio  seminary  of  Louvain,  which  had  been 
closed  by  tho  goremmenty  was  reopened. 
This  sign  of  weakness  encouraged  the  discon- 
tented, who  at  once  organized  lor  measures  of 
active  resistanoe^  The  theories  of  freedom, 
and  the  seliemes  for  a  new  organization  of 
society,  Avliich  were  at  that  period  rifo  in  tlie 
French  capital,  s])ri  nd  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  on  Bee.  11,  176D,  the  discontent  was  made 
evident  by  a  movement  in  Brussels  against  titie 
garrison,  which  was  forced  to  eapilidatc, 
Joseph  and  his  successor  Leopold  made  liberal 
offers  for  an  adjustment  of  the  difFerences  and 
for  the  reestablish  men  t  of  the  constif  ution.  Bat 
tho  liberal  leadt-rs  refused  idl  tenns,  and,  ren- 
dered over-confident  by  their  piv-t  su.  cess,  stood 
out  for  an  independent  re[niMie.  internal  dis- 
sensions soon  tit  row  them  into  the  power  of  tho 
Austrians  again,  when  Picliegru  cros-^ed  tho 
frontier  imder  instructions  from  thu  directory,  to 
assist  the  Belgians.  The  Austrians  were  rap- 
idly driven  back,  and  tlio  Belgians  ioimd  th^m- 
selvea  incorporated  into  tlie  French  republic, 
their  dream  of  independence  dissipated,  and 
eventually  they  became  a  part  of  the  empire. 
On  lho  abdication  of  Fontainehleau  Belgium  was 
])ut  under  the  control  of  an  Austrian  governor, 
but,  on  the  final  I'e.icc  Prince  "William  Frederic 
of  Urange-NaiiSiiu  rwcei\od  as  the  reward  ol  hiM 
faithful  adherence  to  tho  allied  cause,  the  ter- 
ritory Olid  title  of  king  of  tho  Netherlands. 
Tho  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  Belgians, 
which  led  them  to  a  French  alliance,  were  not 
oonsolted  in  this  settlement ;  nevertheless  a  tern* 
perate  and  conciliating  policy  on  tho  part  of 
tho  Dutcli  Would  no  doubt  have  Muoothed  away 
obstacles  between  parties  whose  ancient  recol- 
lectious  might  have  prompted  friendly  relational 
As  it  was,  tho  ditlVri  lUi  s  wldch  miglit  have 
formed  the  stn  n-ost  bonds  of  union  in  muttial 
supi>ort  be>c:iune  the  gronnds  of  mutoal  aver- 
sion. The  I'w.ch  were  engn,u'r  1  in  commerce, 
tlie  Flemings  iu  agriculture  and  manul'actm-cs. 
The  Belgians  from  an  uninterruptetl  intercourse 
not  only  doriug  the  repablio  and  the  empire, 
but  mnoe  tlie  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  adopted 
the  French  language,  at  least  in  tlie  higher  cir- 
cles, and  in  all  public  proceedings.  The  Datch 
were  Protestant  and  Calviais^  the  Belgians 
Catholic.  Tlio  Dutch  were  only  half  as  nu- 
merous in  the  new  kitiirdom  as  tJie  Iklgiana. 
The  education  and  nunles  of  thouglit  of  the 
Dutch  were  parti.  i;l  iriy  staid  an  l  k:Ui  to 
Puritani<tn.  Tiie  Iklgians  in  ttieir  lieo  inter- 
course witli  FnuKo  had  nojuired  ideas  and 
prinoiplea,  which,  in  theur  liberalism  end  io-r 
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dependence  of  aathoritj  and  tradition^  w«ro 
tiie  very  opposite  of  Batch  pr«cM<m  and  con< 
serratisuj.    Unfortunately  tlio   Dutch  looked 
on  the  new  territory  ta  the  spoils  of  victory. 
•  Tht  HagTO  was  hencafinih  the  aeat  of  govern* 
mcDt.   The  use  of  the  French  lanpufi^fe  in  ju- 
diotal  and  government  proceeding  waa  to  be 
•boliabad;  and  aldioaQ^  the  orainenoea  for 
carrying  out  this  arrnngcmcnt  were  mitigated 
to  meet  objections,  still  the  offensive  order  re- 
mained  In  the  etatcs  general  Hdland  with 
her  2,000,000  was  to  hnve  n  nnmber  of  repre- 
sentatives equal  tu  Belgium  with  her  nearly 
4,000,000  of  people.   Belfinm  had  only  a  debt 
of  4,000.000  florins,  Holl:i-i«1  -i  firl.t  of  1,200- 
000,000  tiorins.    This  v  jih  uaposed  on  Bel- 
gian industry.  The  constitution  whioh  oon- 
tuincd  nil  these  objectu)naMo  i)rovi*?ions  was 
passed  by  uu  oisaiembly  in  wbicli  the  dissentient 
Be!|!;ian  nobility  vera  an  actual  m^witjf  bat 
t'lc  ftt>«pnt.  Ikl;;jan.s  were  reckoned  assentinfr, 
aud  tims  the  minority  present  was  converted 
into  a  minority.  The  bearUbuniiiga  and  an- 
cient rivalry  of  the  two  countries  were  increased 
osi  w  ell  by  the  measures  themselves  as  by  the 
proceedings  taken  from  year  to  year  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  flame,  which  might  Imvo 
dktl  out  iVum  nedbct)  yvus  kejit  alive  by  jh-t- 
jietual  fanning.   The  opposition  wa^  composed 
of  heterogeneous  fle'ii.  iiLs  French  liberalbts 
witii  Catholic  uhianuMitauiaus.    This  divided 
party  was  permitted  to  fuse  into  a  union  which 
was  designated  "mon«trons"  by  the  king,  but 
the  mere  £Aot  ought  to  have  been  a  warnin;^. 
Then  was  indeed  bntomewntiment  in  the  ]>el- 
pinn  opposition.    They  aroordod  upon  the  m  >  t 
irreconcuubie  quesliaus,  provided  only  tliat  m 
such  unnatural  friendship  they  could  ^dqtlaj 
their  enmity  agftinst  the  Dutch  government, 
which  in  1829  decided  on  energetic  proci^ediiigs. 
In  May,  1830,  disregarding  640  i>etit)on8,  thev 
carried  a  new  law  of  the  press.    Officials  hohf- 
Ing  Belgian  opinions  were  dismissed.    H.  do 
Pott«r,  the  head  of  the  Belgian  party,  opened  a 
eubscription  for  all  those  who  thus  suffered  for 
their  principles.   Be  Potter  and  his  confidential 
friends,  Tieleuians,  Bartels,  aud  Do  Nowei,  wera 
amigned  for  sedition ;  the  charge  was  proved 
by  taeb'  private  correspondence  with  each 
other.   They  were  banished.   The  public  mind 
waa  in  a  slate  of  excitement,  which  was  raised 
to  Its  highest  pitch  of  intensity  by  the  revolu- 
tion -if  July  in  P:iris.   At  lengthen  August  25, 
16^,  Auber's  Masaniello  (La  MiuUe  Fortki) 
was  peHbrmed  at  the  grand  opera,  at  Brussels. 
The  spirit-tirrinp  airs  moved  the  souls  of  those 
I>reitent,  and  the  market-chorus  aud  the  revolu- 
tionary scene  aesl  the  electric  shock  vibrating 
through  all  hearts ;  the  house  was  rapidly  emp- 
tied, the  streets  resounded  with  tumultuous 
cries,  and  the  first  hlow  of  Belgian  independ- 
onco  was  at  onco  htruok.    Tlie  office  of  the 
JUaiianeU  newspaper,  the  government  organ, 
waa  at  onoe  attacked,  the  maUruA  destroyed, 
and  tlie  residence  of  its  chief  e<litor,  Libry 

Baguaoo,  was  the  next  point  wliioh  shared  the 


same  £ato.  The  people  now  proceededdu  their 
work;  they  diTioed  themselves  into  parties, 

broke  open  the  armorers*  shops,  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  Dntob  ministers,  and  hud  posses- 
don  of  tiie  town  an  nighty  gratifying  tlieir 

nifro  on  the  pfn-emment  offices  and  e^^tahli^h- 
meuts.  The  troo[..^  were  mustered,  hut  uotldng 
could  be  done  until  daybreak.  They  were  then  . 
ordered  ont,  without  any  combinc<l  plan;  they 
fired  upon  the  people.  This  only  increased  the 
popnl^  exasperation.  Barricade  were  formed, 
an  ]  nntrages  commenced  on  private  property. 
The  civic  guard  now  turned  out,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  military  posts  and  restored  order. 
The  news  of  t ho  revolution  in  Brussels  spread 
rapidly  througii  the  kingdom,  and  ia  ull  the 
principal  cities  the  ssme  scene  was  reOnacted. 
On  Aup^ist  28,  a  congress  of  various  citizens 
of  distiuctiou  t(K>k  place  at  tlie  hotel  de 
ville,  inBruh-els;  they  adopted  an  address  to 
the  king,  which  was  altered  by  the  dep- 
uties of  Li6ge  into  a  petition.  They  uskcd 
for  reform  of  the  system  of  government 
and  di  rr-i  -.il  of  the  impopuW  ministers; 
trial  ^)y  jun'  la  criminal  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings affecting  the  press.  The  kimp  received 
the  deputies  at  the  Hapue,  and  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  any  thing  while  under  menaces  of 
force,  bot  promised  an  eaily  oonmderation  of 
tlio  matter.  This  answer  gave  great  di«5«attS' 
foctiou.  Subseoucntly  the  crown  priiice  was 
induced  to  visit  Brussels,  wlueh  ho  found  almost 
impassable  from  the  impromptu  fortitlcations 
raised  b^  the  people.  He  held  a  conference  with 
theleadmgmenoftho  city,  and  appointed  a  com- 
Tnittee  for  redress  of  ^rievar.ce^.  Tlic  I/ioge 
deputies,  however,  boldly  told  the  princ^j  that 
nothing  short  of  total  separation  from  Holland 
would  now  pacify  the  peoi)lo.  The  prince  lis- 
teuiug  with  couuneadable  patience,  tiia  orator 
of  the  partj  advanced  snch  cN^gent  reasons  that 
ho  promised  to  report  the  matter  to  the  kin^',  if 
oil  their  nart  thev  would  pledge  Lhcms-clves  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  Belguna  to  the  house  of 
Orange.  The  compart  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. The  priuoo  dissolved  the  ructutly  formed 
committee,  and  retume«l  to  the  Hague.  The 
king'  suminoned  here  a  stnfi  -  L-en  rnl  extraor- 
dinary, ou  .Sept.  13.  Jl  wu.1  muiierously  at- 
tended. Matters  were  put  in  train,  but  the 
Iv.ii-h,  with  their  ac)-iitr>nied  phlegm,  showed 
u  dilatoriuesa  which  tlie  oiipcLuosity  of  some  of 
the  Belgian  deputies  attributed  to  intentional 
procrastination.  Baron  de  Staffart  proclaimed 
Lis  couvictiouo  loudly  on  this  head,  aud  the  com- 
mittee of  atdety  at  Lidge  issued  a  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  The  povemmont 
was  deposed  aud  a  new  one  formed  under  tho 
administration  of  De  Potter  and  De  Staffart.  The 
king,  on  the  requisition  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
party,  now  sent  troops  to  Brussels,  aud  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  calling  on  the  rebels  to 
submit  and  to  remove  the  tricolor.  On  Se[)t. 
20,  the  streets  of  Brussels  were  rendered  com- 
pletely impassable.  Prince  Frederic  advanced 
with  16»000  men,  and  on  Sept.  28,  attaoked 
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tho  Porto  de  Saarbrflok.  Afker  a  ImtQo  of  6 

hours  tho  troops  fought  tlioir  way  tlirwugli  tho 
Streets  to  the  polnco,  and  tor  3  days  thcro  was 
an  IncMMiot  engagement,  during  whidk  the 
Dutch  inado  thernselves  masters  of  tho  princi- 
pal part  of  tho  cit^.  But  tho  men  of  Li^go 
now  put  theinselveaui notion;  reSnforcdmeDts 
ponroil  ill,  tho  ins(trp'>nts  rerovorcd  stron^rtli, 
and  under  the  judiciuut*  advice  of  Col.  JJuti  Jujiu 
ran  Ilalen  and  Gen.  Mellinet,  Prinoo  Frederic's 
position  became  hopeless,  ilo  order^^-l  n  rotrv  at ; 
Brussels  was  won;  Mons,  Ghent,  Yi  i\  ,  and  all 
the  other  It'iulinK  towns,  at  onco  derlarod  in  fa- 
vor of  total  separation,  and  on  Oct.  6,  the  iJatcU 
garriwn  of  Liego  capitulated.  Antwerp  was 
how  tho  only  iinpnrtanl  place  whioli  roniaincd 
in  tho  hands  of  tho  Dutch,  and  even  in  tliot  city 
their  aattiority  was  rapidly  crumbling  away. 
GcM.  ChassC'  had  thrown  himself  into  tiio  cita- 
del, and  tho  authorities  agreed  on  an  armistice. 
Hut  tho  iii<;urgcnt  forcca  repudiated  the  rt^t 
of  the  magistrate  s  to  negotiate  with  tho  enemy, 
and  suramotiCHl  Chassi  to  surrender.  He,  how- 
ever, only  opened  his  gtins  on  the  quarter  of  the 
town  in  which  tho  revolutionary  troops  lay,  and 
did  mnch  harm  to  tho  city,  beside  destroying  a 
vast  '|iiantity  of  viJiiaWo  iiu-r<-liandi~f.  A  pro- 
visional government  had  been  already  formed 
In  BrttBsels,  eonaiating  of  Baron  van  IIooKVorst, 
Cliarles  Rogier,  Jolly,  Count  Felix  d©  llerodo, 
M.  Geudebieo,Van  de  Wejer,  Potter,  and  some 
Others.  They  appointed  the  various  ministers, 
Rnmmone<l  a  national  congress,  and  scttluJ  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  which  rcco;:iii/ed  tho 
monarcliical  prfauaple.  Secretaries  Northomb 
and  Paul  Devaur  were  directed  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  this 
basis.  Prince  Frederic  mean  while  announced 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  It  was  too  late. 
On  Oct  26  he  quitted  Antwerp,  and  2  days 
afterward  Gen.  ('ha'-?e  cunniienced  a  2  days' 
botiibardraent  of  the  town,  by  which  wanton 
act  tho  Dutch  party  ertnhed  oat  all  chance  of  a 
friendly  settlement.  f>n  "Snv.  10,  tho  national 
congreas  wos  opened — llio  iudc}jendeuco  of 
Bet^um  procbumed.  Tho  form  of  monarchical 
government  was  adhered  to,  hut  tho  exclusion 
of  tho  huu.-e  of  Uraui^o  forever  from  thti  crown 
of  Belgium,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
minority.  King  William  now  turned  to  the 
grout  {towers  who  had  given  him  Belginm  and 
guarantee*!  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  lii.^  new  do- 
mMuon.  At  bi^  request  a  cougrc&i  waa  sum- 
moned in  London,  in  whieh  all  the  important 
pnrtte?  were  repre-eiited.  The  importance  of 
this  step,  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope hj  the  holy  allianee  and  the  congnw  of 
Vienna,  can  har<lly  ho  overstated.  It  opened 
the  door  for  all  future  alterations  in  thu  balance 
of  power,  and  nothing  bat  the  imminent  danger 
of  keeping  open  a  dangerous  outlet  for  disatlec- 
tion  could  have  induced  the  astute  politicians 
of  Europe  to  pa>ss  this  ;;rcat  point.  The  eonu  r- 
enoe  at  onoe  ordered  aa  armi»tioe|  and  the  re- 
tfawnmit  of  the  troops  of  both  paitiei  within 
tbeir  respective  ftontien.   On  Jan.  SO,  1681, 


the  independence  of  Belginm  was  acknowl- 

e<l;.'ed  1>y  tho  conpresa.  William  of  Holland 
protested  against  this  declaratiou,  but  as  it 
was  oonpled  with  an  apportionment  of  half 
tho  Dutch  debt  to  Tielgium,  be  nngraciongly  • 
submitted.  Belgium,  on  tho  other  hand,  pro* 
tested  against  the  debt,  which  entailed  upon  her 
the  payment  of!  4,000,000  florins  annually.  Tho 
next  quastion  was  a  monarch.  Tho  crown  was 
offiured  to  the  dukt-  of  Nemours,  Louis  Philippe's 
son,  and  dccliued,  why  we  know  not.  Tim  de- 
clension threw  a  degree  of  embarrassment  over 
tho  prttceedings  of  tho  confvn  iioe,  and  there  is 

Souud  for  believing  that  the  plan  of  dividing 
e  territorjr  like  another  Poland,  among  the 
strongest,  was  mooted.    In  (ho  national  con- 
gress, however,  it  was  determined  by  a  m^oritj 
to  appoint  a  regent  in  place  of  the  provindiu 
government,  and  Baron  Surletdo  CJioquier  was 
elected.  He  took  the  reins  of  governinent  and 
named  a  ministry,  which  being  composed  of  in- 
congruous material  «oon  resigned,  and  another 
was  appointed.    The  ciioicoof  tho  ministry  aud 
national  congress  ni«vv  fell  <>«  Ix'opold  of  Saze> 
Coburg,  to  whom,  being  found  not  unwilling, 
a  formal  offer  of  the  crown  was  made,  which  he 
^(^•epted.    lie  In.l'l  t!je  balance  hetwe.  n  l->anoe 
and  Germauy,  while  his  relationship  to  England 
aa  widower  oftbe  Princess  Charlotte  wasenoof^ 
to  insuro  his  indepondenro  of  eontincntal  iri- 
trigtiC'^,  yet  not  to  irnpiicatu  him  too  dccj4y  with 
British  politics.    On  July  21, 1831,  he  ascended 
tho  throne  of  Belgium.    {?car<  v  ly  had  his  reiirn 
cunimencod  when  Holland,  in  defiance  of  tho 
armistice,  .sent  an  army  across  the  frontier,  and 
Leopold  found  himself  engaged  in  war,  with  a 
kingdom  all  di^rganized,  an  army  hastily  levied, 
and  an  unformed  administration.  Leopold  asked 
aid  £rom  France,  which  was  promptly  afforded, 
and  the  dtdce  of  Orleans  marched  an  arm/  to 
Brus>el?i,  which  compelled  ilio  Dutch  forces  to 
retreat  across  their  frontier.    William  of 
nolland  had  not,  however,  given  his  conee&t 
to  tho  new  order  of  thin^r-  in  lielgium,  see- 
ing that  as  yet  tho  question  of  tho  publio 
debt  was  not  satii^factorily  disposed  ot,  Aio- 
conlingly,  tho  conference  d<  termiiied  on  com- 
pelling iloUand  to  evacuate  tho  Jicli^'iiui  terri- 
tory, and  an  Anglo-French  army  was  despatched 
to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of  Antwerp,  Fort  Lillo, 
and  Liefkenshoek.  The  siege  of  Antwerj'  began 
Nov.  19,  1H3'2,  and  on  th.-  '24th  Gen.  Cl.a-v^  ca- 
pitulated. The  other  fortro»sea  were,  however, 
net  evacaated,  but  Leopold  declared  himself  sat- 
isfie<l  to  hold  Limburgand  Lu-XetTdKiurL'  apuinst 
the  strong  places  in  question, and  acoe  ili:ij:!y  tho 
French  army  retired.  On  Aug.  9,        L.  opold 
married  tho  princess  of  Orle:ms,  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe.   Tho  new  king  soon  found  him- 
self obliged  to  di8s<dve  the  chamber  which  had 
elected  him,  and  to  summon  a  second.   The  in- 
extinguishaldo  hostility  of  Holland  kept  up  a 
^t  ltc  <)f      at  irritation  in  Belgium,  which  was 
nut  allayed,  when,  upon  the  surrender  of  Loz- 
embonrg  to  the  Dntch,  in  pursuance  of  the  treatj 
of  lUl,  the  Luzemboaicers  protested  kKuUy  and 
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©▼en  Tn\?ic(\  a  reMlion,  pctitioninji:  King  Tjeopold 
to  rnftiiit.iin  tlio  integrity  of  tiio  province.  Not- 
w  ithst  tntiin^  the  threatening  aspect  of  affiura, 
Leopold  ^kilfully  oon(iiii^»':>d  tliem  to  ft  y>on<"^*fili 
jiWie,    The  evcuU  oi  krmeo  iu  1848,  iiulurally 
(gtm  tiso  to  a  crisisiMr  alarm  and  anxiety  in  Bel« 
rinm.    I.r  o]m)1(1  at  once  sipiiificd  to  the  people 
his  willingness  to  resign  Uio  constitutional  trust 
h«  hold,  If  mdi  was  their  wish.   This  soggoe- 
Uon  was  not  accepted.   Tho  legislature,  how- 
ever, pruetcdcd  to  curry  out  the  lull  roeasure  of 
deotoittl  reform  contempli^ed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  abolisli  tho  newspaper  dnty.  Some 
ultra  French  republicans  attempted  an  irmption 
Into  Belgium,  but  they  wore  seized  at  the  rail- 
way itatiun.  disarmed  by  tho  Jielgian  troops,  and 
Bent  bock  unhurt  to  tlio  itlaeo  from  whicn  they 
OMM.  In  the  active  contention  for  power  be- 
tween the  liberals  and  tho  Roman  Catholic 
party,  various  ministerial  crises  Imvo  occurred, 
which  we  cannot  discuss  more  minutely. — 
The  constitution  of  Belgium  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  male  succession,  and  In  de- 
fault of  male  issue  the  king  may  uominato 
his  suocesdor  with  consent  of  the  chambers. 
The  legislative  b(Mly  consif^  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representative::'.    Tho  eleetivo  fran- 
chise is  vested  in  citizens  paying  not  leas  than  42 
francs  annually  of  direct  taxes.   Tho  hofote  of 
representatives  consists  of  deputies,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  40,000  of  population.  Citiaen- 
ahip  fs  the  sde  qnalifloation  for  reprMonti^rea, 
and  they  are  elo<>ted  for  4  years  (except  in  case 
of  a  disaolutionX  hiUf  retiring  every  2  years. 
The  senate  has  Indf  the  namber  of  the  Mine, 
elected  by  the  citizens  for  &'years,  half  retiring 
every  4  yeara.  The  senatorial  qualification  is  cit- 
laenshtp,  dondofHiMon,  40y^u«  of  age,  and  pay- 
ment i>f  diroot  taxes  of  at  least  2,000  franca  annu- 
ally. The  roetriotion  created  by  thialaigepropor« 
tSon  of  tazeaia  flidwged  by  tlwadndBrion  of  fnoaa 
citi/.en-*  who  pay  tlio  large.nt  euraa,  so  that  the 
list  shall  always  bo  kept  np  to  tlie  footing  of  at 
leaat  one  eligible  person  ibr  every  6,000in]liab- 
Itftuts.   The  represi  :if;if ires  receive  pay  at  tho 
rate  of  about  SO  doliant  per  week.  Senators 
noeivenopay.  Eaeh  home  may  originate  lam^ 

bat  njofiey  bills  mu-t  nriurinafr-  wi?fi  tbo  repre- 
sentatives. The  chambers  assemble  as  of  right 
onilwaeeradTkieidayiairoifaiBher.  Tbenug 
may  dissolve  the  chambers,  but  the  net  of  dissolu- 
tion must  contain  a  provisioa  for  convoking  them 
agi^  wUhinftinoiiUia.  Thexramherof  M)eton 
In  lf<52,  wjvs  78,228.  Titles  of  nobility  nro  al- 
lowed by  the  constitution,  but  without  partica- 
lar  privi^^ei,  an  Bdgiana  being  eqnal  tn  tiie  eye 
of  tiie  law.  Trial  by  jury  \v  rriminal  and  politi- 
cal charges,  and  offonoea  of  the  press,  are  pro- 
Tided  for.  Tana  a&d  the  wmjeoDlii^peDtiinut 
be  voted  annually.  Tho  law  is  administered  by 
local  and  provincial  tribunals  with  ooorta  of 
tipp^  at  Brussels,  GhMit,  andll^— Yaiiooa 
pernicion?*  infliienoes  have  produced  a  vast 
amount  of  pauperism.  In  1 847, 232,428per80oa 
had  to  be  snpporled  by  tha  state  in  Fiaadun 
v.,  and  aSl,SIOin  Ilanden  &,  to  wUdi  pur- 


peso  1600,000  were  devoted.  Tho  following  is 
the  proportion  of  pauperism  in  the  respective 
provinces  alleviated  by  the  government :  Lux- 
embourg, 1  in  69  inhabitants;  Naraur,  1  in  17; 
Antwerp,  1  in  16 ;  Li6ge,  1  in  7 ;  Limbnrg,  1  in 
7 ;  Htdnaut,  1  in  0 ;  Flanders  1  in  5 ;  Bra- 
bant 1  in  4 ;  Flanders  W.,  1  in  8.  Since  then 
the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  somewhat 
improved  by  tho  solicitude  of  the  government 
to  employ  them  in  public  worka,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  colonies  for  the  poor 
(after  the  plan  of  that  of  Van  don  Bosch),  and 
by  the  general  increase  of  oomineroial  and  man- 
uiiacturing  prosperitv. 

BELGOROD,  or  Bjeloobod,  once  the  capital 
of  a  province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a  * 
circle  m  the  government  of  Koorsk  in  the  S.  £. 
part  of  European  liussia;  pop,  10,318. 

BELGRADE,  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
of  Servia,  withagood  harbor,  on  tho  right  bank 
of  tho  Danube,  at  its  junction  with  the  Save,  44 
mUesS.E.  of  Peterwardein;  pop.  80,000.  Tho 
dtadel,  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  is  on  a 
small  strip  of  laud  between  the  two  rivers, 
behind  which  is  the  city.  Its  parts  are  the  Turk- 
ish quarter,  which  slopes  to  the  Danube,  and 
tho  Servian  quarter,  which  borders  tlie  Save, 
with  a  quay  and  rows  of  houses  in  modem 
style.  Belgrade  is  gradoally  becoming  modern- 
ized, cliun'lies  are  superst.xling  mosques,  new 
building  are  being  constructed  in  the  German 
ftflhions,  bat  its  streets  are  filthy  and  not  light- 
ed, and  its  public  accommodations  most  com- 
fortless. It  produces  arms,  carpets,  silk  aoods, 
ontlery,  and  asddlee.  Itis  theentrepot  of  com- 
merce between  Turkey  and  Austna,  and  tho 
seat  of  the  principal  aatliorities  of  Servia.  Its 
fortifieationa  are  now  rapidly  decaying.  Bel- 
grade  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between 
the  Aostrians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  ousuooess- 
ftdly  barieged  by  tOie  latter  hi  1450;  but  waa 
taken  by  them  in  1522,  and  held  until  1688, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Taro  yean  later  it  waa  Tetaken  by  the  Tmrka. 
In  1717  it  was  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene  with 
an  arn^  oi  90,000  men;  after  a  deeperato  oon- 
ifot  the  1>irks  wero  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 

13,000  killed,  5,000  wounded,  and  3,000  prison- 
ers— the  Aostrians  having  only  8,000  killed 
and  4,600  wonnded.  In  1789  the  Ttarfca  mada 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  it,  but 
subsequently  came  into  posso^on  of  it  by 
treaty,  retaming  it  Mil  1789.  wlien  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  Austrians,  wno,  howowr,  relin- 
qnished  it  to  the  Turks  in  1791.  It  has  since 
remained  in  fhdr  poasesrion,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  Serrian  insurrection  in  1813. 

BELGBAK,  or  Balaobahs,  a  town  of  the 
khigdom  of  Onda,  India,  n  miles  K.  W.  of 
Lucknow.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  M<><i:ul 
aidiiteotnre  tadaai,  but  it  is  in  a  decay  iug 
atate. 

BELIAL  is  a  compoond  Hebrew  word,  and 
ia  Tariously  derirad  bj  Eabraw  soholan.  It  ia 
genanUy  intaipvalaa  **  a  worthless  ftUow.** 
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Some  render  it  "  idle  fellow,"  others  "  one  never 
to  rise,''  or  grow  better,  wliilo  the  Tftlrnudisis 
trattgkte  it  '^without  yoku"  or  restraint.  It 
seems  to  be  vorioadf  used  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  Ditit.  xiii.  13,  U  is  aj.[.lic'l  (o  ikt-oiis  gnilfy 
of  idolutry.  lioplmi  and  Phinehas,  the  aom  of 
Eli,  are  cidled  "■mms  of  Belial."  Hannah,  in 
aiu-iwer  to  the  accnsationi  of  drunkenness  mnflo 
by  Eli,  who  notict  J  her  strange  conduct  in  the 
temple,  j-.iv*,  '  ('ouMtnot  thy  hundinaid  a  daugh- 
ter of  Belial/'  Tlio>u  \v]iO  n;ii»o<C(l  the  inanpn- 
ration  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel  are,  in  tlio  buuk 
of  Samuel,  called  sons  of  Belial.  X;ibul,  in  bis 
Opposition  to  David,  h  called  a  man  of  Belial, 
and  so  ali^  is  Sheba,  engaged  in  a  mmilar  cause ; 
while  Shiinei,  in  hi^  hatred  of  David  because  ho 
had  superseded  tbo  house  of  Saul  on  the  tlirono 
of  brae),  calk  him  a  son  of  Beltal ;  and  Abijah, 
the  partifiun  ami  successor  of  lielmlioain,  np- 
plios  tlic  sara«  epitljet  to  the  followers  of  Jero- 
Doain,  in  t  lid  division  of  the  govermnent  of  Is- 
rael. In  the  New  Testament  tho  word  is  n«cd 
but  onct>,  I'aul  asks  the  CoritiJiiiaut>  "  What 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  f '  Tho  scrip- 
tural  use  of  tho  term  in  the  Old  Testaniint  sooms 
geucrally  to  bo  to  designate  a  wicked  uaU  m\- 
principled  character.  !So  far  as  tho  passage  in 
the  Hew  Tostament  goes,  it  would  convey  the 
caine  idea.  We  must  agree  with  HUtOQ  to  let 
dowu 

Bi'lial,  the  diAM>iat«st  ftplrit  that  AjIL 

BELTDOR,  Bbbnasd  Fobebt  db,  a  French 
writer  on  niilitary  science,  was  born  in  Catal')- 
nia  in  161)7,  and  died  at  Taris,  Sept.  8,  17t>l. 
Left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  lie  was  adopted 
by  an  orticer  of  artillery,  wlm  edncaled  hitn  as 
his  own  child.  Having  8cr\ed  in  the  anuy,  ho 
was  appoiuted  profes«or  in  tho  royal  school  of 
artiller/  at  La  Fere,  and  soon  after  publibhed 
bis  work  on  mathematics  for  tho  u^o  of  military 
engi  nee  rs.  I  u  1 742  b«  Ibqght  in  fiarariaimder 
Gen.  dc  Stigur. 

BELIEF.  In  a  perfectly  general  sense,  hO' 
lief  i>  tho  a^s^'ut  of  the  understimding  to  tho 
truth  of  aproiK)>ition.  In  a  techoiuol  and  tlieo- 
logteal  senile,  it  has  come  to  be  nsed  as  a  mental 
exercise  somewhat  dopt'iiflinj:  upon  tlie  vtilition 
of  the  individiiul.  A  dialiitciiun  i»  thcielore 
Uiado  between  believing  witli  the  mind,  or  tho 
assent  of  tho  understanding,  and  the  nffinnoo  uf 
the  will.  This  latter  is  tlie  technical  belief  of 
theology,  or  what  is  Mmietimes  tenncd  "saving 
MHiJ"  Thus  men  are  exhorted  to  t  his  cxoreiso 
of  fidth,  and  reboked  for  having  postponed  it. 

Be-lief  is  nl-u  iHul  tlieviloK'ically  to  exjjress  the 
hody  of  doctrine  which  an  individual  or  deuom- 
inatiou  udo|>ta  and  professes,  aa  when  we  saj, 
after  f-'Mn:.'  a  Bumniary  of  tJieological  dogmas, 
"This  IS  liio  belief  of  tho  catholic  church." 
That  ia,  belief  is  nsed  to  aignify  the  thing  be- 
lieved. 

BELIE  VEIL  otic  who  hflieves  any  proposi- 
tion, f^inco  about  tho  (Kim-  of  the  12th  century, 
however,  the  word  has  been  ap|died  to  those 
who  beliova  the  doctrines  of  tlio  gospel,  and 
have  been  baptiMd  iatbaitlkith.  Itiaintliia 


sense  another  term  for  a  member  of  a  Chria- 
tian  cliurch,  and  in  tliis  xiso  it  simply  distinguish- 
es all  such  persons  from  those  who  have  nofc 
been  baptised  in  the  Christian  fiiith,  who  are 

classed  as  iiaT>elieverH.  Tlie  word  unl^'Hi'ver  h 
also  sometimes  in  theology  a{)plied  to  one  who 
is  sceptical  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

BKLISAKirS,  a  disttnjntished  Korann ge  neral 
of  tho  lower  empire,  born  about  the  elusc  ui  the 
6fh  century,  died  A.  D.  6C5.  1  o  him  tho  em- 
l>cror  Justinian  owed  much  of  the  eplen.h«rof 
his  reign.  Descended  fruiu  an  obscure  family 
in  Thrace,  he  attained  the  highest  dignities  of 
tho  empire.  Ho  successively  defeated  the  Per- 
sians, tlio  Vandals,  and  the  Ootfas,  takinit  the 
kings  of  tho  two  hitter  nations.  ('rili[ner  ami 
YitigeS)  prisoners,  and  leading  them  in  triumph 
to  Constantinople,  where  a  medal,  still  extant, 
was  gtnick  in  hi>  honor,  inscribed  Bdit'jriua 
gloria  Jiomanorum.  Ho  also  suppre^jjed  tho 
tumults  arising  from  the  contests  of  tho  blao 
and  green  farti'irs'j,  wliieli,  Imviiiu'  their  ori- 

fin  in  the  chariot  races  of  the  hipjtuilrotnc, 
ronght  tho  life  of  tho  emperor  into  the 
greate-t  daiifrer,  and  caused  llypatius  to  be 
iioiniiiatod  rival  emperor,  until  he  was  put 
down  by  Belisarius,  In  all  his  c^ireer,  he 
lost  but  a  single  battle,  to  the  Persians.  Oa 
Ida  return  to  Oonstantiaople,  he  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a  con>[>ira(  V,  and  was  f  ir  a  time 
in  disgrace.  But,  convinced  of  his  imioeeuce, 
Jnstintan  restored  to  him  his  &vor  and  his  dig- 
nities;. The  whole  of  the  romnntir  story  of  his 
blindness  hisimpriMinnieat,  and  his  begging  his 
brcati  with  tlio  plaintive  cry,  JJaU  oftolum  Jieh' 
narin.  is  pure  fiction,  without  a  shadow  of  foun* 
daiion. 

BELIZE.  See  P.  vi.ize. 
BELKNAP,  a  south-eaHtcm  county  of  New 
ITampshire ;  area,  887  sq,  ni. ;  i>(»p,  in  18S0, 
17,721.  Winnepiseogee  lake  forms  its  N.  E. 
boundary,  and  Winnepiseogee  river  llows  for 
eonw  distance  along  its  sonthem  border.  The 
Pemigcwii-,ct  tonclics  it  on  tlic  we^t.  The  sur- 
face is  uneN  in,  and  between  niiiny  of  the  hiLla 
by  which  it  i>  diversified  fie  small  lakes.  The 
soil,  thotifili  rocky  in  wime  phu-e.'*,  Ls  generally 
fertile,  and  iit  1850  i)rodueeil  1 1,028  bushel  j  uf 
wheat,  118.007  of  com,  :i:;o,n<J2  of  iKitat*^ 
O'^.  l  lu  tons  of  hay,  and  471,143  pounds  uf  butr 
ter.  There  were,  during  the  same  year,  4  cot- 
ton and  6  woollen  factories,  a  car  factory,  an  iron 
foundery,  6  flour,  1  grist,  and  IS  saw  mills  in 
operation  in  the  county,  and  4.930  pupils  ale 
teiulinir  tho  pnhlle  -ehools.  A  rnilro.id  from 
Concord  to  Warren,  and  one  from  Dover  to 
Alton,  paes  through  portiona  of  Hdknap  ootmty. 
Capital,  Gilford. 

BELKNAP,  Jkbemt,  D.  D.,  an  American 
ol^gyman  and  historian,  born  in  Boston, 
June  4,  1744.  die  !  there  June  20,  170s.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1702,  and  was 
ordained,  after  4  years'  service  as  a  school 
teacher,  as  pastor  of  tho  chnrch  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1767,  where  he  passed 
SO  Team    In  1787  1m  took  tha  ehaiva  of 
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the  Federal  street  chorcli  in  Bofston,  which 
he  held  uutU  Lij>  sudden  death  by  paralysis, — 
WW  fitted  hj  nature  for  an  annalist  and  his- 
torian. From  the  apo  of  15  he  kept  notes  and 
abi»trwjU  of  his  reading,  aud  a  series  of  inter* 
leATed  and  azmotated  almanacs,  of  which  en- 
rious  epecitncns  arc  pref^ervcd.  His  hbtory 
of  New  Ilrtiupsluro  waa  commenced  soon 
after  his  residence  at  Dover,  and  though  somo- 
whnt  intorriipti'd  by  the  scenes  of  the  revoln- 
Uon,  in  which  lio  took  the  part  of  a  good 
whig,  ho  prosecated  it  with  groat  care  and  dili- 
geticc.  The  1st  volnrae  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia iu  1784,  the  l2d  in  Boston  in  1791,  and 
the  Sd  in  that  city  in  iho  following  year.  Not 
paying  the  expenses  of  puhlication,  the  le^sla- 
ture  of  New  Uampshire  granted  him  £50  in 
its  aid.  This  work  has  long  ranked  at  tho 
head  of  tho  local  hbtories  of  the  country  for  its 
agreeable  manner  and  historical  fidelity.  It 
shows,  also,  the  power  of  a  comprehensive  and 
methodical  thinker.  In  1790  he  prdected  the 
HASsochusetts  historical  society,  which  has  been 
followed  by  similar  associatioua  throuf^huut  tho 
eouatxy,  la  1792  he  published,  in  successive  nomr 
b«rs  of  Uie ** Columbian  Magazine,!'  "Tho  Forest- 
t  ns" '  an  ;i|)ol.  i;;uo  after  the  manner  of  Arbuthuot's 
JIuha  BuU,"  intended  to  represent  the  course  of 
the  history  of  tlie  ooantry,  and  particularly  tho 
firtriatiun  and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. It  is  done  ia  a  most  humorous  and  agree- 
able styleu  The  nezl  year  he  published  a  life 
of  Watts ;  in  1794,  a  serie;*  of  Amoricau  bi- 
ographies; and,  in  1795,  tho  OoUectioJi  of 
Psalna  aiid  Hymns,''  for  a  long  time  in  use  in 
wany  of  the  New  England  cliurches,  several  of 
which  were  written  by  himself.  He  was  also 
tha  aathor  cf  many  fugitive  pieces,  eontribii- 

tioos  to  ma^jazines,  sermons,  printed  at  dif- 
crent  periods  of  h\»  life.  Alife  of  Dt,  BoUcnapi 
by  hi^  granddaughter,  with  ■dtoHooa  from  Ua 
corrcepoodeiMe^  wm  paUiilMd  in  Kew  Yoric, 
in  1647. 

BELKNAP,  WiruAM  6;,  an  AnMriom  miH 

tarv  officer,  horn  in  Vcwburg,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 
1794,  died  uu  the  VV  sshiU  river,  Nov.  Id,  1662, 
Ha  WW  appointed  Sd  Ueoteoaat  in  tha  S8d  in- 
fintrj.  April  5.  1813;  di.'^tinguished  himself  in 
the  attack  on  I'ort  lurie,  in  Aug.  1814 :  was  re- 
UiiwA  in  eenrloa  on  tha  rednonon  of  the  annf, 
in  1822,  having  boon,  ui  1818,  one  of  the  assist- 
ant profeaors  of  tactics  iu  the  military  academy, 
na  beoinia  a  captain  In  18S9,  and  was  bfwratted 
fur  faithful  bctvIcc,  10  years  afterward.  Iu 
1S42  he  was  appointed  nuyor  of  the  8d  ia< 
Ikntiy,  and)  havum  eenred  in  ?k»rida  dining 
the  war,  was  made  lleutc-nant-colonel  by  brevet. 
]3a  served  on  the  general  staff  at  Boena  Vista, 
was  complimented  in  general  erdtn,  and  re- 
roivcd  a  sword  of  honor  from  the  citizens  of 
his  own  state,  tor  his  services  in  that  bftttleb  He 
also  raeflivttd  tha  braret  of  brigadSer-geoeral, 
having  previously  received  that  of  colonel. 
From  J>eo.  1843.  to  May,  1851,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  hie  regiment,  and  «f  tha  trooM  in  tha 
Oh<tok—iinti«(AriMMM)>  la  H^,  18S1,  ha 


was  ordered  to  upper  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Indian  tribes  within  tho  Imes, 
and.  wnila  thite^  oootnotod  a  ieww  of  whioh 

he  aied. 

BELL,  a  hollow  shaped  metallic  vessel,  which, 
by  its  vibrations  when  struck,  gives  forth  sounds - 
whence  its  name,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
heliany  to  bawl  or  bellow.  It  is  an  instrument 
of  great  antiquity,  being  spoken  of  by  the  old  He- 
brow  writer^  OS  iu  Exodus  xxviii.,  in  which 

S olden  bells  are  prescribed  as  appendages  to  tho 
ress  of  the  high-priest,  that  notice  may  thus 
be  given  of  his  approach  to  the  sanctuary.  And 
at  Uiis  day  the  bell  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
before  the  priest,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  ho 
proceeds  to  render  the  rite  of  extreme  unction 
to  the  ^ul  that  is  passing  away ;  and  so  when 
the  bell  is  tinkled,  in  administering  tho  sacra- 
ment, by  the  same  priest,  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
custom  founded  on  the  ancient  ilobrew  use  of 
the  bell.  More  intimately  than  any  other  instru- 
ment are  bells  associated  with  the  religious  and 
imaginative,  as  also  with  the  most  joyous  and 
tlie  s:idde^t  feelings  of  mankind.  A  quaint  old 
writer  describes  their  threefold  duties  thos: 

To      Uio  fold  to  cliurrh  In  time, 

cliiiiu'. 

When  jojf  and  luirtli  utv  «>u  ihu  wiog. 

We  ring. 
Wbea  we  kmaat  a  dep«rt«d  aouL 

We  toll 

By  the  Roman  Catholics,  bells  are  solemnly 
blessed,  as  they  are  consecrated  to  their  holy 
work  of  summoning  worshippers  to  their  reli- 
gious rites.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  bell 
recdving  a  name,  and  being  washed  with  holy 
water,  tha  ceremony  is  fre(pK'ntly  called  the 
baptism  of  bells.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  flttttiba  form  cfbnpllsm  is  need.  There 
appears  to  be  something  poetical,  and  a  litila 
pUyftU,  in  the  custom  of  giving  the  bell  sponsors, 
wnoara  nniany  penons  who  &ve  presented  tha 
beUto  the  church,  or  who  contribute  handsome- 
Wfo  the  ej^nse  of  purchasinff  it^  at  the  time  of 
via  Messing.  Chrism  and  ou  are  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  benediction,  and  in  all  the  more  . 
solemn  consecrations  of  uteosik  employed  in  the 
divine  eerrioe.  Tho  consecration  of  bells  dates 
back  to  a  very  early  poriod.  In  Charlemagne's 
capitulary  of  787,  we  find  the  prohibition  ''ut 
tlheom  laptiamtfrnr  and  in  the  old  liturgies  of 
the  Catliolic  church  is  a  form  of  con^^ecration  di- 
recting the  priests  to  wash  the  beil  with  water, 
•noint  it  with  oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  the  namo  of  iho  Trinity.   Names  were 

S'ven  to  beUs  as  early  as  the  year  968,  when 
a  great  bell  of  the  liiteran  church  was  named 
by  John  XIII.,  f(^r  him.-wlf,  John.— Tho  ancient 
custom  of  ringing  tlie  passing  bell,  that  thm^e 
who  heard  it  might  pray  for  the  houl  that  was 
leaving  this  world,  appears  to  have  given  to 
the  bell  a  mysterious  connection  with  departed 
spirits ;  and  the  belief  has  extensively  prevailed 
tliat  the  evil  spirits,  waiting  to  idze  the  stran- 
^er  about  entering  their  domain,  are  driven  off 
u  tenor  at  its  sound,  aud  leave  to  the  neophyte 

•BootnnoafraeindnBofastraoted.  Andwhaa 
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"the  cnrtow  tolled  tlio  knoll  of  parting  day,"  a 
sadder  influence  was  shed  over  tJie  si)irit.s  of  our 
fathers  tlian  was  jui^tified  hj  the  fact  that  this 
curfew  hell  was  only  a  signal  for  all  to  pat  ont 
their  fires.    According  to  some  historians,  this 
custom  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  hy 
William  the  Conqueror,  though  others  date  it 
back  (0  tho  roifrii  of  the  good  kirifj;  Alfred.  The 
practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  an  eiirl y  liour  in  tho 
evening  was  not  pecnliar  to  England,  for  it  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent  in  ■  uri ms  conn- 
tries  on  the  continent;  as  the  buildings  at  iLls 
early  ])eriod  were  mostly  of  wood,  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which  were 
then  very  common.   The  passing  bell  and  tho 
curfew  bell  are  still  represtnted  in  some  New 
England  villages;  the  one.  .is  a  funeral  proccs- 
aion  dowly  wends  its  w  uy  to  the  graveyard, 
and  the  otbcr,  by  tho  U  o'clock  bell,  which 
Iiints  the  time  for  visiting  to  cease,  and  prepa- 
rations to  be  made  for  bed— an  hour  later  than 
in  the  time  of  "William  the  Cnnqncror,  it  is  true, 
but  yet,  in  general,  an  hour  or  two  toa  early, 
even  for  the  quiet  residents  of  New  England 
town?.— A-.  a  sigiuil  to  call  the  people  tof^ether 
to  joiu  in  any  concerted  action,  the  bell  haa 
been  used  ftOttk.  remote  times;  the  feast  of 
Osiris  was  announced  by  tho  ringing  of  bells, 
and  tho  same  sound  to  this  day  notifies  to  htm- 
gry  mortals  the  tiiuo  to  join  in  satisfying  the 
oallfl  of  their  appetite.  The  Romans  by  bells 
announced  the  time  fbr  bathing ;  and  the  eariy 
Christians  adnptod  tho  same  signal  for  desig- 
nating the  hour  of  prayer,  kept  up  by  the 
Soman  Ctttholie  in  tho  ringing  of  tho  Angelut 
at  morning,  noon,  and  nighf,  at  tho  Rnmd  of 
which  all  good  Catholics  j'  iu  in  this  rite;  and 
hy  the  Protestjuit,  in  the  obun-h-going  bell, 
which  sntninons  him  to  his  devotion  in  the 
Lour  of  prayer.    lu  tiiucs  of  public  danger, 
tlie  bolls  were  rung,  and  signal  tires  were 
burned  to  alarm  the  coontiy;  sometimes,  also, 
they  were  employed  to  alarm  the  public  enemy 
as  well,  under  tho  impr«.'->ioii,  apiuirtmtly,  that 
tibey  would  be  iufifiircd  with  the  same  terror  as 
the  evil  spirits  waftinfc  for  their  yictim.  In  the 
year  CIO,  when  Clotlialro       kinp  of  Franco, 
b«st4^ed  Sen.",  Lupus,  the  bishop  ui'  Orleans,  or- 
deredforthis  i)uri)Ose  the  bells  of  St.  Stephens  to 
be  run;:;  and  a.s  late  as  1457,  CalixtiH  III,  em- 
ployed tiio  same  device  as  a  security  against  the 
Oieaded  Osmans,  who  con.sidcrc<l  bells  their 
most  dangerons  foe;  whence  they  were  at  thb 
time  called  Turks'  bells. — In  our  citie:?,  alarm 
belht  are  rung  to  an  extent  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed  of;  and  their  sottnd,  grown  fiuniUar  to 
our  ear?*,  no  longer  ini^pires  terror,  as  it  calls  the 
firemen  to  their  constant  duties.    In  the  quaint 
old  rhymes  of  tho  monks,  and  the  song^  of  tlio 
poets,  which  oomraemonite  tJie  uses  of  the  bell, 
this  modem  at>prtcation  of  it  la  not  allnded  to. 
They  tell  us  of  the  bell— 

1.*udo  Dcum  Tonim,  pl^bem  Tn«o,  confWfft  CllWIB, 

JScfiini'tiiis  ploro,  pcsU>iu  AiKu,  fe«U  decwro. 

Schiller,  however,  in  his  celebrated  "  Song  of 
the  BeUi**  the  motto  of  whioh  is, 


yivosToe^iiM«tiiwp1a«oi.fttleamllrn(oi, 

does  not  omit  to  notice  this  fear-inspiring  souni 
Indeed,  in  this  beautiful  poem,  all  the  Joys,  80^ 
TOWS,  pangs,  emotions,  terrors,  and  blessingB  st> 
tendant  on  humanity,  in  connection  witfi  tho 
part  which  tho  bell  pkys,  are  must  vividiy  jior- 
rnyed.  Even  the  description  of  tho  varioas 
operations  of  mixini.'  and  fusiri;;  tho  alloy,  and 
pouring  tho  liquid  metal  into  the  mould  pre- 
pared to  give  it  its  rfiapo.  are  happily  interwov- 
en with  all  those  itscs  which  tho  bell  is  thercaftiir 
to  serve.  Each  phase  of  the  process  suggests 
its  appropriate  phase  of  human  life;  and  il  o 
story  of  the  bill  draws  forth  those  admirabld 
pictures  of  the  infimt  presented  at  tho  baptlsottl 
font— of  tho  maiden  .It  tho  altar— of  the  sweet 
mimstrations  of  maternity  and  home— of  man's 
ambition,  and  woman's  love— sueh  ss  the  hand 
of  a  master-workman  ahme  can  produce.  Tbo 
fire-bell  is  also  well  described  by  tho  Americaa 
poet,  Edgar  A,  Poo: 

]lMrdMloa<I  alarum  bolls— 

lir&xca  bells  1 
WliatetlUaf  tcnw  mum  their  turbulenejr  UUti 
In  tbe  Btattled  «ar  of  iiULt, 
llow  thcv  dcn-atn  out  their  affrlfhtl 
Too  taucb  horrllle<l  to  »n»'»k, 
Thoy  caa  onlv  .-•iiri  -k,  Btirit-li, 

<'H;t  ..r  tune. 

In  a  clam<ir<.ii!«  sppralini:  to  tho  incrcv  of  the  Are, 
In  a  iaa<l  t  i;"i;ti;lation  wltb  the  dcafand  frwiUc  fIrN 

The  use  of  tho  bells  *'fulgura  frangere"  is 
from  tho  old  belief;  that  as  they  served  to 
alann  tho  spirits  of  tho  air,  so  those  that 
rule  tho  storm  are  frightened  away,  its 
power  h  broken,  and  the  thunderbolt  is  avert* 
ed. — Music  bells  are  still  in  \i<o  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  These  are  played  by  mean*  of 
keys,  not  milike  those  of  a  piano*forte.  Aa 
old  painting'  of  King  David  roi)rej^nts  him  as 
playing,  with  a  hanimer  in  each  hand,  u^n 
5  bells,  which  were  hung  up  befbre  hue. 
Thu  niujic  of  tho  33  bells-  %vliich  were  suspend- 
ed in  tlio  tviwer  of  tho  cathedral  at  Antwerp  is 
highly  celcbrnted.  One  of  the<^}  bells  J 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high.  The  Swiss  beU- 
ringcrs,  famous  for  their  performances,  prodoes 
the  most  exquisite  melody  from  hand-k  '^'J 
skilful  are  they  in  the  nse  of  tliem,  tliat  they 
will  chango  from  one  to  another  with  slmort 
tho  same  rapidity  a-»  printcr-i  take  up  thoir 
types.  The  bells  vary  in  »ize  from  a  large  cow- 
bell to  the  smallest  dinner  bell;  and  as  many  iS 
4-2  aro  oAcn  used  by  a  coranany  of  7  pcr«ons.— 
Bells  were  early  introduced  into  almost,  ail  tljo 
countries  of  Euroiie.  We  find  8  golden  hel  Is,  m 
an  azure  field,  making  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
imperial  house  of  tho  Comncni,  ono  ™* 
most  illustrious  families  that  have  o<  <  upu  u  tho 
Bv/Antian  throno.  About  the  year  iW>,  bells 
were  first  uss.'d  lur  churches  by  St  PsnnBiis, 
bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania;  and  hi^nce 
tho  names  given  to  church  bells  in  some  ol  tje 
European  languages  of  Jftbla  and  Ctaiwpaa*  W 
England  and  Franco  they  u  ere  in  u>e  a**  farlV 
as  the  6th  oeutury,  and  the  first  parisl*  churc^KS 
appear  to  have  been  Ihrnished  with  their  cjim- 
li^nUA  or  heU-tower,  which  still  oontiaues  to  M 
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ono  of  tlioir  dl3tinp:nis}im(?  features.  Several 
wero  used  in  a  un^  Ghorch,  a»  b  still  tbo  cuft* 
torn,  -whm  arrangra  fn  ebimes,  or,  aa  in  Romia 
Catholic  coiHitrie.-i,  without  regard  to  liarniony 
of  tooee.  1  be  church  of  the  abbej  of  Oroj- 
land  in  England  liad  one  great  bell  nrand  €haK' 
lie,  presented  by  the  abbot  Turketulus,  who 
died  aboQt  the  jrear  670,  aod  subsetiuentljr  6 
others,  presented  Ills  Bnooetaor,  Egelrie,  and 
nftined  Bartholomew  jind  Betelin,  Tiirketul 
and  Tatwin^  Jiega  and  I'ega.  When  ail  these 
were  nng  tt^ther^  Ingulpbns  saja,  ^^tMtU 
viirahilix  harmonia,  7iec  erut  tune  tanta  conso- 
nantia  campanarum  in  UtaAngUaJ" — ^BatEos- 
■la  exceeds  all  other  naliona  in  Ha  fondneaa  far 
bella.  In  Moscow  alone,  before  the  revolution, 
there  'were  no  less  than  1,706  large  bells;  in  a 
single  tower  there  were  v7.  One  was  so  largo 
that  it  rc'iuired  24  men  to  ring  it,  and  this  was 
done  by  simplj  polling  the  clapper,  its  weight 
la  erttanated  at  988,000  lbs.  The  great  bell  east 
by  order  of  tbo  ernpresa  Anne,  in  1C58,  and 
now  lyiu^  broken  upon  the  ground,  is  estimated 
to  weigh  448,m  Iba.;  H  to  10  feet  high,  and 
measan's  aronnd  its  mnrfrin  6."?  feet  11  inchefi. 
The  value  of  the  metal  alone  in  this  bell 
is  eatimated  to  amount  to  over  $800,000. 
T^liftber  this  bell  was  ever  hung  or  not,  nn 
thoritics  appear  to  differ.  The  foUowing  no- 
tioe  of  the  oells  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  great 
bell  in  particular,  is  from  riirke's  Travels: 
The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to 
ring  during  the  whole  of  Saster  week,  tinkling 
and  tolling  withont  hannony  or  order.  Tbo 
large  bell  near  the  cathedral  ia  only  used  upon 
important  occasions,  and  yields  the  finest  and 
most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it  sounds, 
n  deep  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Mos- 
cow, like  the  fullest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the 
rolling  of  <!i^!nr  t  thunder.  This  bell  is  sus- 
pended in  a  low  cr  called  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan, 
oeneath  others  which,  tiiough  of  less  siza^  are 
enormous.  It  is  40  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference, 
1C|  iii.  thick,  and  it  weighs  more  than  57  tons. 
The  great  bell  of  Moecow,  known  to  bo  the 
largest  ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the 
luid^t  of  tiie  Kremlin.  The  history  of  its  fall  is 
a  fable,  and  as  writers  continue  to  copy  each 
otlier,  the  story  continues  to  be  propa^ted ;  the 
fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where  it  was  originally 
cast;  it  was  never  susp^ided.  The  Rasriana 
niglit  ii.'i  well  attempt  to  suspend  a  first-rate 
line  uf  batilu  ship  with  all  ltd  guns  and  stores. 
A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of 
which  ( aught  the  building  erected  over  the  pit 
iu  which  the  bell  jet  remamed ;  in  consequenco 
of  this  the  metal  became  hot,  and  water  thrown 
t<<  fxtuiguish  the  fir(^  f-'l!  upon  tho  bell,  causing 
til*,  li  ucturo  which  has  taken  place. . .  .The  beU 
is  trtiJy  a  moontain  of  nieCaL  They  relate  that 
it  contains  a  verv  ]'\rre  ]"'oportioti  of  gold  and 
silver,  for  that  while  iL  woimiuaion  the  nobles 
and  tne  peo|i]ooaatin    votive  oiTenngs  their 

plate  and  money  1  endeavored  in  vriin  to 

assay  a  timall  purl.  Tlie  natives  n;gard  it  with 
Bopenrtitioaa  wnaratioo,  and  thsy  would  not 


allo^v  even  a  grain  to  bo  filed  off;  at  tho  snrae 
time,  it  may  ho  said,  the  compound  has  a  white, 
ahining  appearance,  onUke  bell-metal  in  gen- 
eral, and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has 
strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to  a  oon^eoture 
lespeoting  the  Tlehness  of  its  raiMata.  On 
festival  days  tho  pea-^anta  vii.it  the  bell  as  they 
would  a  ohorch,  considering  it  an  act  of  devo* 
tion,  and  they  eroaa  themsclTea  aa  they  descend 
and  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the  bell."  After 
Mr.  Clarke's  visit  the  osar  Nicholas,  in  the  year 
1887.  eaosed  the  great  beU  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  (Iccp  pit  in  which  it  lay,  and  to  be  placed 
upon  a  granite  pedestaL  Upon  its  side  is  seen, 
over  a  border  of  flowers,  the  fignre  of  Uie  em- 
press  Anno  in  flowing  robcf.  Tbo  bell  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  cliapcl ;  and  the  door  is  in  the 
aperture  made  by  the  pleoe  wUeh  Ml  ooL 
The  5lzo  of  the  room  is  22  ft.  diameter,  and  21 
ft.  8  in.  in  height. — Tho  bells  of  China  rank  next 
insizetotboaeofRairfa.  la  Pekin,  it  is  stated 
by  Father  Le  Compte,  ^ere  are  7  belK  each 
weighing  120,000  lbs.  Excepting  the  bells  re- 
oentiy  east  lor  the  new  hooaee  <Mf  parliament, 
the  large?!tof  which  wf  i;-bs  14  tons,  there  is  only 
1  bell  iu  Eodjaod  larger  thou  that  upon  tho  city 
hall  in  New  York  city.  It  was  east  in  1845  for 
York  Minster,  and  weighs  "7.000  lbs.,  and  is 
only  7  feet  7  inches  in  dianieter.  The  great  Tom 
of  Oxford  weighs  17*000  lbs.;  and  the  great 
Tom  of  Lincoln  12,000  lbs.   Tho  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  in  London  is  t>  feet  diameter,  and  weighs 
11,500  lbs.    One  placed  in  the  eathedral  of 
Paris,  in  1680,  weighs  88,000  Ibf.    Another  in 
Vienna,  cast  iu  1711,  weighs  40,000  lbs.;  and 
in  Olmutz  is  another  weiffjiag  about  the  same. 
The&mous  bell  called  Susanne  of  Erfurt  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  finest  bell  metal,  containing 
the  largest  proportion  cf  ailver ;  its  weight  is 
about  80,000  Ibji.  It  was  cast  in  1497.  Luther, 
when  a  schoolboy,  must  have  heard  its  earliest 
peals,  and  in  later  years  havo  welcomed  its 
sound  at  each  return  to  Erfurt.   At  Montreid, 
Canada,  is  &  lai^r  bdl  than  any  iu  England. 
It  was  imported  in  1843  for  the  Notre  Damo 
cathedral.   Its  weight  is  29,400  lbs.  Iu  the  op- 
0i»ite  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  a  chimo  of  10 
ells,  the  heavieat  of  which  weighs  6,048  Iba., 
and  their  aggregnto  weight  is  21 ,800  lb?. — There 
are  few  bells  of  hirgo  size  in  tho  UuiUid  biatea. 
The  heaviest  is  the  alarm  bell  on  the  city  hall 
iu  New  York.    It  was  cast  in       ton,  and 
weighs  about  23,000  lb».  Its  diuuickr  al  mouth 
is  about  8  feet ;  its  height  about  6  feet,  and 
thickness  at  tho  j)oint  where  tlie  clapper  "Strikes 
C^or  7  inches.    The  beU  now  on  the  hall  of  iu- 
depeadmee  in  Philadelphia,  is  edebrated  as 
being  connected  with  tho  cvit  iTiemorable  4th 
of  July,  1776,  whoa  it  Hi&t  auaoanced  by  its 
peal  the  declaration  then  mado,  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  tho  history  of  our  country. 
It  waii  imported  from  Eugl^md  iu  1752,  and 
owing  to  its  being  cracked  on  trial  by  a  stroko 
of  the  clapper  was  recast  in  Philadeli'liin  iniJer 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Norris,  to  whom  we 
IM  piobabfy  fndabtad  t»  tbo  ibitowing  in- 
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BCription,  which  Burrotmda  the  bcU  ncnr  the 
top,  from  LoviUciis  xxv.  10:  pnx-laini  lil)- 
erty  throoghout  all  the  lanUf  unto  all  the  in- 
habitanta  thereof.**  Immediately  beneath  this 
is  added :  "  By  order  of  the  assembly  of  the 
province  of  i*enn\  for  the  State  House  in 
Phil»."  Under  this  again,  *'  Pass  &  Stow,  Phil*., 
MDOCLIII.''  In  1777,  during  the  occupation 
of  Philadelpliia  by  the  British,  the  bell  was 
removed  to  Lancaster.  After  its  return  it  was 
used  as  state  house  bell  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  steeple  with  its  bell  iu  1828.  Then  it 
ceased  to  bo  used  e  xcepting  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Finally  it  was  remoTed  to  ita  prea* 
ent  appropriate  resting-place  In  the  hall  of  in- 
depenaence.  Its  last  ringing,  m  litn  it  ^va3  iin- 
fortonatcly  cracked,  was  in  honor  of  the  visit 
of  Henry  Clay  to  Philadelphia.  Iliere  are  no 
other  beils  of  jiarticular  interest  in  this  country. 
Those  used  upon  the  fire  alarm  towers  in  our 
dlies  are  ftom  lo.ooo  to  11,000  lbs.  weight. 
They  arc  hung  in  a  fiAd  position  nnd  struck 
by  a  hammer,  in^^tead  of  being  turned  over. — 
Bdls  have  been  madt  of  various  metals.  In 
Franco  formerly  iron  was  used,  and  in  otiier 

f arts  of  Europe  brass  was  a  common  material, 
n  Sheffield,  England,  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
steel  belJa  has  been  recently  introduced;  tho 
material  is  add  to  have  the  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  composition,  of  jrreatvr  .^trcngtli 
and  less  weight  and  cost.  As  the  swinging  of 
heavy  bells  often  endangers  the  towers  In  whieih 
tliC'V  are  htmfr.  it  i?  of  no  little  consequence  to 
reduce  tisi  much  m  po&isiblo  their  weight.  Steel 
bells  are  cast  by  pouring  tl>o  contents  of  the 
Etci.1  pots  into  the  bellmould  insttad  of  info  tho 
ordinary  ingot  moulds.  Their  toue  is  said  to  bo 
harsh  and  disagreeable.  Cast-stoel  drills  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  suspended  to  a 
building  or  post,  are  much  used  in  j»laco  of 
Ldls  about  mining  I'stabli^iimeiits.  J^vll-iiietal 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  no  fixed  propor* 
tioo,  but  vary  ing  from  66  to  60  per  cent  of  cop* 
per,  and  the  remainder  tin.  Hut  other  metals 
are  also  often  introduced,  as  zinc,  with  the 
object  of  adding  to  the  slirillnc-s  of  tiio  sonnd, 
Bilvor  to  its  -oftncp?,  and  al.-o  lead.  Dr.  Thomp- 
Bon  found  au  EugUsh  bull-iuctal  to  consist  of 
copper  800  parts,  tin  101,  zinc  56,  and  kad  43. 
Cymbals  and  gongs  contain  81  copper  and  19 
tin.  Mr.  Denison,  who  has  charge  of  the  found- 
intr  of  tlie  new  bclld  for  the  British  houses  of  par- 
liament, thinks  the  uso  of  ailver  ii  entirely 
imaginary ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  bo* 
lieving  it  could  be  of  any  service.  ITo  condemns 
the  nm  <  >f  all  other  materials  bat  copper  and 
tin,  and  advises  that  contracts  for  bells  atipnlate 
that  the  alloy  fhail  c(»nsist  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  copper.  Three 
and  a  half  to  one  is  perhaps  the  best  proportion. 
Huch  interesting,'  iniormation  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  alloys  and  the  forms  of  bells  is  contained 
in  a  paper  recently  presented  by  him  to  tho 
royal  institution  of  Great  Britain.  lie  regards 
tiie  henrispherieal  twrn  of  modem  beUs  as 
adapted  only  IbrglTlog  A  tUA  and  poor  aonnd, 


snitablo  for  house  clocks  and  such  uses,  but  en- 
tirely  nnfitte<l   for   tho  heavy,  I'ar-rcaching, 
and  pleasing  tones  required  in  largo  belli. 
The  European  process  of  casting  belb  fo  to 
make  the  mould  in  a  depression  in  tho  hiw.i 
floor  of  the  founilory,  piling  up  a  hollow  core 
of  brickwork  upon  a  solid  foundadoo,  wifhin 
which  a  firo  is  kept  burning  to  preserve  tbc 
liquid  metal,  when  poured  around  it,  from  too 
rapid  cooling.   Tho  outer  surface  of  the  core  is 
the  shape  of  the  inner  surface  of  t!ie  bell.  To 
give  tlie  outer  surface,  a  cover  of  earthenware 
is  fashioned  to  fit  over  the  core.  leavinR  bo- 
tween  these  a  vacant  space  to  be  filled  with  the 
metaL  This  arrangement  Is  deficient  in  mt 
providing  proper  escape  for  tho  pa.«es,  which 
are  engendered  in  heavy  castings  in  tho  earth, 
and  -which  are  liable  to  cause  tho  metal  to  be 
pnrnns,  or,  being  highly  inflanmiable,  to  cxjjloile 
%vith  great  damage.    An  improved  process  DM 
been  intrtMluced  at  Mencely's  bell  foundcry  It 
Troy,  New  York,  consisting  in  t!>e  use  of  per 
forated  iron  eases,  tho  outer  one  m  tho  shape 
of  the  bell,  and  the  inner  one  tho  c^re.  wLiib 
Pets  iu  the  centre  of  its  saucer-shaped  loonds- 
tion.    Each  of  these  receives  a  ooatmg  of  loam, 
the  outer  one  -svithin.  and  the  core  aronud  iis 
outside;  but  over  tho  latter  is  first  wrapped  a 
etrawTOpe,  which  taking  firo  andbnmingslowly, 
as  tlio  metal  is  iioiire<l  between  the  2  casw, 
leaves  a  free  space  for  the  bell  to  contract  in 
cooling  without  straining.    The  perforatioos 
tlirougti  tlio  cases  let  out  the  vapor?!,  and 
also  serve  to  l^eep  tbo  coating  of  loam  in  its 
place.     As  tlic  tras  escapes  through  thew 
holes,  it  burns  with  n  pale  blue  flame  wilh- 
out  risk,  thu  whole  apparatus  heiag  placed 
above  tho  level  of  tho  ground.    Flanj!<s  I  c- 
twecn  the  2  cores  keep  them  at  tho  ret^uirud 
di.stance  from  each  other,  In  order  to  give  the 
proper  thickness  of  metal. — T!ie  be>t  propor- 
tion of  the  height  of  a  bell  to  its  greatest  diam- 
eter Is  sdd,  by  foreign  antboritles,  to  be  as  U 
to  15.   In  cnnfonnity  to  the  laws  of  Hcon?t»cs, 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  bell  varies  in  ia* 
verse  ratio  with  its  cUametor,  or  tlu-  cube  root 
of  its  weight ;  so,  for  a  series  of  bells  fiirttiing  » 
complete  octavo,  tho  diameters  should  iro  on  in- 
creasing with  the  d'  pth  of  tone,  as  for  </".  1; 

— A  work  on  church  bolls,  by  the  Rev.  W.  «• 
Lukis,  appeared  at  London  in  1857. 

B£LL,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  watered  by 
Little  river  and  its  head  streams  the  Leon  asd 
Larapasa.s.  It  has  an  area  of  about  850  s-inare 
mUea,  a  fine,  rolling  surface,  and  a  soil  consist* 
Ing  of  aandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  pasturage 
Forest."  of  cotton  wood  and  live  oak  cover  aboot 
I  of  tho  land.  Pure  water  is  abund.'uit,  ana 
the  climate  generally  healthy.  The  county  was 
forme<l  from  Milam  in  1850,  and  iU  increMj 
from  that  period  up  to  1858  has  been  at  IcMt 
six-fold.    Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  tho  stapld 
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OopiUL  Cameron.  Pop.  in  1856,  4^481,  of 
vhom  060  wcMdsfML 

BELI^  Anth!k-w,  ti  clcTfrymm  of  tho  English 
church,  who  introdacod  into  the  F-ng^ifth  schools 
wbtt  was  termed  the  syitnn  of  nratual  loetnie- 
tion,  Ix-irn  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  in  175^, 
died  at  Cheltenham,  EoaIuuL  Jan.  i7, 1882. 
After  nndying  in  the  vmvmmt?  of  Us  nattfe 
town,  he  visited  tho  colonies  of  America,  and 

1799  went  to  India,  where  at  Madras  he  be- 
oame  ebsi^n  of  Foit  8t.  George,  and  engaged 
to  iiistrttft  tlic  orphan  milit-ory  asylum.  Ho 
found  iu  the  mission  schools  of  India  a  monito- 
rial fystenL,  which  od  Mi  return  to  Xn^^and  lia 
cxpl:iiiK  (l  in  on  elaborate  treatise  and  proposed 
for  ado|ition  into  English  schools.  The  svstem 
oonatetoteftdivMoBof  tiMiobool  fnto  euunes, 
and  of  llie  ola«-K>8  into  pnir=.  The  2  members 
of  a  pair  are  each  pupU  and  tutor  of  the  other. 
Saoii  daat  bM  a  teaeher  and  aadatant  teaeber 
•who  assist  the  tutors,  and  a  roaster,  tho  only 
adult  member  of  tho  system,  has  the  general 
toperinfeendeiioe.  It  was  not,  howerer,  till  an 
analogous  system  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  into  the  schools  of  the 
diaNntera,  that  Dr.  BeO  mnOioriaedbj  tlie 
Anglican  church  to  employ  it  In  schools  placed 
under  his  charge.  Ue  published  aeveral  works 
vpoD  edaoatiooal  8nl]^e<^  and  Ml  aH  of  hli 
fortune  for  tho  endowment  of  various  schools. 

BELL,  BxxiAMDr,  a  Scotch  surgeon,  bom  at 
Edinboiflh,  died  near  the  beginning  of  Hm 
present  century.  After  studying  in  tho  prin- 
cipal universities  of  the  continent,  he  became 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  royal  infirmary  at 
Edinburgh.  lie  wrote  several  professional 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  his 
**  System  of  Surgery." 

HELL,  Sib  CiiABLia,  a  British  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  Nov.  1774^ 
died  at  Mallow  Park,  in  Worcestershire,  AprU 
S9, 1S42.  llo  bopan  his  education  in  the  high 
school  and  imiversitjr  of  his  native  city,  and 
narsued  his  profeariooa)  atodiee  under  his  elder 
brother  John,  who  was  already  distinguished 
08  an  anatomist  and  surgeon.  He  quickly  gave 
evidence  of  his  great  talents,  wm  admitted  in 
1799  to  tho  collcfje  of  surgeons,  became  at  tho 
same  time  ono  of  tite  surgeons  to  the  royal  inlirm- 
ary,  and  while  still  a  youth  ddiyeredloelarssbe- 
furc  1"0  pupils  on  tho  science  of  anatomy.  Ho 

favo  pariicular  attention  to  dissections,  which 
e  illustrated  by  many  careful  drawings,  some 
of  which  were  iiubli-^hcd,  and  ho  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  all  tho  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
infirmary  forstodyng  pathology  and  observing 
the  diH'iiKjd  appearances  when  bodies  were  dis- 
sectcil,  and  in  many  cases  ho  made  representa- 
*tioa4  of  tho  morbid  parts  in  modeliL  Ambitions 
of  a  larger  flel<l  of  exertion,  and  weary  of  the 
dissensions  which  voxod  tho  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh,  he  removed  ia  1809  to  London, 
where  ho  immediately  bepan  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, became  acquainted  with  Sir  iVstley  Coop- 
er, AlMnethy,  and  other  famous  sui^geons,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  distincttou  He  now  pi^ishod 


his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Ezpresaoo,'* 
wbleh  be  had  written  in  Xdinborgh,  and  whioh 

was  dcsig^ncd  to  show  the  rationale  of  those 
muscular  movements  which  follow  and  indicate 
tbe  ozeitsment  of  tho  TarionspaisianBand  emo» 
tions.  Tho  work  attracted  attention,  being 
valuable  to  the  physician,  since  it  showed  how 
the  eounteuanee  often  betrays  the  nature  of  Ihe 
disease,  and  its  value  to  tlio  painter  i:^  seen  in 
the  fact  that  Wiikie  carefully  studied  it  while 
drawing  the  human  figure,  and  Rodjn  often 
refers  to  it  in  his  criticisms.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing as  having  occasioned  the  author  those  in- 
▼estlgaUoBS  wMoh  led  him  to  his  great  dis- 
covery concerning  tho  nervous  system.  IIo 
published  in  1807  hb  ^'System  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery," a  woric,  the  praoiksal  ehareeter  of  wbieh 
renders  it  still  useful.  Letters  which  ho  this 
veer  wrote  to  his  brother  announced  his  new 
doctrine  of  tbe  nerrova  system,  but  he  did  not 
publish  hia  views  for  many  years.  He  sup- 
ported himself  unconnected  with  any  medical 
aehoobtill  1811.  when  he  was  hirited  to  tho 
Ilnnterian  school,  and  8  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed snigeon  to  the  Kiddlesez  hospital,  an 
uatitttlioB  which  during  the  88  yean  of  his 
connection  with  it  he  raised  to  tho  highest  re- 
pute both  by  his  striking  manner  of  lecturing 
and  his  great  dexterity  as  an  operator.  Zealona 
in  tho  practice  of  military  surgery,  lie  vi-ited 
the  fields  of  Oorunna  and  Waterloo,  immediate-' 
If  after  the  battiea,  and  gave  his  serviees  to  the 
wounded.  ITe  m.ido  known  to  the  public  in 
1821  his  ideas  on  the  nervous  system  in  a  paper 
in  the**PUlosophiealTraoBaetionB.**  It  imme- 
diately arrested  tho  attention  of  anatomista 
throughout  Europe,  some  of  whom  contested 
with  him  the  priority  of  discovery ;  yet  it  was 
fully  proved  that  Dr,  Bell  had  taug^it  tlie  doc- 
trine for  many  years  to  his  pupils,  had  explain- 
ed it  in  ft  pamphlet,  a  private  edition  <yafy  of 
which  was  printed,  m  1810,  and  had  clearly 
stated  it  in  letters  to  his  broUier  in  1807,  when 
all  his  rivals  were  teaching  the  old  theory. 
The  principle  of  the  discovery  is  that  no  ono 
nerve  conveys  both  motion  and  sensation,  car- 
rise  Iwth  the  impulses  of  Tolition  flom  the  brain 
and  the  impulses  of  tlio  senses  to  the  brain;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  ner\'cs  work  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, one  portion  of  them  bearing  messages  from 
the  body  to  tlio  brain,  and  tho  other  portion 
from  the  brain  or  wiU  to  the  body.  It  had  for- 
meriy  been  beKeved  tluit  both  impulses  might 
in  some  mysterious  way  bo  simultaneously  and 
harmoniouisly  communicated  along  the  same 
chord  It  was  drawn  by  "Dr.  RbD  tfiat  Ae 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  aro  likewise  divided 
into  2  parts,  which  minister  respectively  to  the 
flmetions  or  motion  and  sensation ;  that  those 
roots  which  join  tho  back  part  of  the  Bj)inal 
marrow  are  nerves  of  feeling,  messengers  from 
the  senses,  but  incapable  or  moving  the  mus- 
cles, while  those  roots  which  have  tficlr  origin 
in  the  front  column  of  the  qiinal  marrow  and 
the  a^faoent  portion  of  btain  are  nervea  of 
▼oinntBy  inottiH^  MifvjiBgoiiliy  the 
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of  fh«  win.  He  showed  tliat  though  d  distinct 

nerves  may  be  bonnd  topf  thor  in  n  single  sheath 
for  convcnicDCO  of  difiiribuLioii,  they  yet  per- 
form different  functions  in  the  physic  al  economy, 
aii<l  hrivc  their  roots  divided  at  the  junction 
■H  iili  the  bruiu.    TLu  nerves  of  the  different 
eenses  aro  connected  with  distinct  portions  of 
the  brain.  Bach  is  the  ontlmo  of  one  of  the 
greatest  diseoTeries  fo  pliysiology,  and  wUeh 
entitles  Bell  to  a  glory  e  qual  to  that  of  Ilarvey. 
Afl  Uarvejr  aunihikted  the  theory  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  Uood  throngli  the  nme  or- 
gans, and  discovered  the  law  of  its  circulation 
through  the  veius  and  arteries,  so  Bell  distin- 
gnidied  the  3  dtase^:  kiuI  separate  functions  of 
the  TUTvcH.    For  tlil^  discovery  ho  received  a 
medal  Irum  tho  royal  society  of  London,  in 
1629j  and  upon  the  aoeeerion  of  WiDiam  IV.  ho 
was  mvestcd,  in  company  with  Brewster,  Iler- 
schel,  and  others,  ivith  tho  honor  of  knight- 
hood, in  the  new  order  then  insrituted.  IIo 
was  offered  the  senior  chair  of  au.-itoiny  and 
surgery  in  the  London  college  of  physic  iiins, 
where  his  lectures  wero  attended  both  by  ]iu- 
pils  and  practitioners,  and  where  he  attracted 
crowds  by  a  serieaef  disoonrses  on  the  evidence 
of  (Iciijin  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
liia  reputation  was  cruat  also  upon  tho  con- 
tinent, and  Cuvier  cxjjre^sed  his  admiration  of 
his  abilities  and  labors.    JIo  publi-lied  abuufc 
this  time  2  essays,  *'  Ou  the  Xcrvuiis  Circle,"' 
and  "  On  tho  Eye,"  having  reference  to  the 
theory  of  a  6  th  sense,  and  a  treatise  on  Animal 
Mechanics,"  for  tho  society  for  the  ffiflbsioa  ot 
tisoful  knowk'di^o.    Bc-iug  invited  to  take  part 
in  tho  great  argument  published  by  the  bequest 
of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  be  wrote  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  vn  "Tlio  Hnnd,"  and  he  soon 
after  as^^is^ed  Lurd  Brougham  in  illustrating 
Paley's  "  Natural  Theology."   In  1836  ho  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  surpcry  in  tlie  Etlinlnir^^'h 
university,  and  his  lectures  there  were  alteud^jd 
by  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scioutific  men 
in  tliat  capital,     lie  afterward  visited  Italy, 
making  many  observations,  with  which  he  en- 
riched a  new  edition  of  thu  "  Ann  to  my  of  Ex- 
pression }"  he  died  soon  after  returning  to  Eng- 
land. 

BELL,  Gkohge  .Toscrir,  a  Sootcli  lawyer  and 
writer  upon  law,  born  at  Fountaiobridge,  near 
I^burgh,  Karob  26, 1770,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  23.  His  first  legal  pubUcation  was 

a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  which,  in 
1810,  was  enlarged  and  pnblisned  nnder  tlio 
title  of  "Commentaries  on  the  Law<«  of  Boot- 
laud."  The  third  edition  of  tbis  wDrk,  is.'^aed 
in  1816,  gained  for  him  the  riiro  Limor  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
His  rabseqnent  worica  on  tlie  law  of  Scotland 
are  st;irid:inl  teit-books  in  the  euurt.s  of  that 
country,  and  are  also  referred  to  as  authoritiea 
in  England  and  America.  Ur.  Bell  was  at  the 
head  of  2  (ommi-Monn  for  improving  tbe  a<l- 
miniMiruiiuu  uf  civil  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
from  tilt  year  1821  was  professor  in  thonnl'- 
v«mityaf£dinbiugfa.  la  1881  hawasa^poittt- 


ed  to  one  of  the  principal  darlnhips  in  tbe 

supremo  court. 

BELL,  IlBNnT,  steam  navigator,  bom  at 
Torphichon,  near  Linlitligow,  Scotland,  April  7, 
1767,  died  March  14,  1830.  A  millwri^'ht  by 
trade,  ho  went  to  London  when  his  ajjproiitice. 
ship  expired,  and  while  in  Mr.  Rennie's  servioe^ 
concaved  tbe  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam 
•^ignorant,  it  would  appear,  of  Millar's  prior  ex- 
periment?, and  of  the  fact  that,  nearly  3  year? 
before,  Kobert  Tulton  had  actually  made  arao> 
cessfbl  praetioal  attempt  oa  thcHndsoo.  bk 
1811  Bell  launched  a  boat  on  tbe  Clyde,  calling 
it  tho  Ck)mc't,  after  the  luminous  appoaniiiee  ia 
the  heavens  during  that  year.  11  u  made  a 
steam  cnpne  for  tins  new  craft,  witli  his 
hands,  and  the  first  trial  of  tho  boat  took  place 
on  the  09jde^  in  January,  1812.  Three-bone 
power  was  successfully  applied  at  first,  sabse- 
quently  increased  to  6.  After  numerous  ex- 
periments and  improvements,  steam  navigation 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Heniy  BeiL 
His  first  boat  is  premrved  in  the  mnaeinn  «f 
Glasgow  university.  Tho  city  of  Glas^w 
settled  a  small  annuity  on  him,  barely  sufficiflBt 
for  his  support,  and  the  Britiah  goTOBnenti 
not  long  ago,  gave  a  gmrdl  pension  to  his  widow. 
A  monument  to  hi.s  memory  has  been  erected 
on  tho  ruck  of  Duoglass,  a  promoiitory  cntlie 
Clyde,  22  miles  from  Dumbarton. 

iiKLL,  Jamcs,  geographical  writer,  born  at 
Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  1769,  died  at  Glasgow, 
1888.  Brought  up  as  a  weaver,  he  received  the 
ordinary  sound  education  which  the  very  pooi^ 
est  can  olaitn  in  Scotland,  lie  became  a  ni;inn- 
iiiusturer  of  cotton  goods  in  Glasgow,  and,  being 
an  indefiitigable  stndent,  was  an  able  teacher  « 
the  classics  to  youn^'  men  prei>ariug  for  the 
xmiversity.  He  was  author  of  a  well-arranged 
and  copious  *' System  of  Popular  and  !?i  icntifie 
Geography,"  in  6  volumes,  8vo,  wbi';h  b;is  been 
repeatedly  reprinted;  also  of  a  "GuzeLLocr  of 
England  and  Wides." 

BELL,  JouN,  Scottish  traveller,  born  at  An* 
termony,  in  tho  west  of  !>cutlund,  1091,  ^fii 
July  1,  1780.  At  tho  ago  of  23,  ho  received 
tho  degreo  of  M.  D.,  &ud  immediately  after 
(July,  1714)  was  indnoed  to  repair  to  fli 
i'etersbnrg,  where  Peter  tlio  Great  rcceircd 
him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  be  engaged  as 
surgeon  to  an  embaai7  about  to  proceed  to  Per- 
f-ia.  Leaving  St.  Petcrsburf^  in  July.  1715,  ho 
did  not  reacli  Ispahan,  where  tlie  shah  held 
his  court,  until  March,  1717.  IIo  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  on  tho  last  day  of  ITIR.  His 
desire  of  adventure  unabated,  he  depurted  in 
July,  1710.  attached  to  an  embassy  to  Chins, 
through  M0.SCOW,  Siberia,  and  the  great  TsrUr 
deserts,  to  tljo  great  wall  of  China,  not  reaching 
Pekin  imtil  November,  1720 — the  Journey  OO- 
cunying  16  mouths^  He  resided  bali'  a  year  in 
Pekin,  and  anriTed  at  tfoseow  early  in  Jan. 
1722.    TIio  czar  having  made  him  his  chief 

1»hysiciaa,  he  joined  in  the  expedition  headed 
►y  Peter  himseli,  to  us.-iat  the  shah  of  Persia 
ill  rooting  the  rebel  AfghaiMi>  and  returned 
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with  him.   Soon  after  ho  revisited  Scotland, 
but  was  at  St.  Petersbnrp  in  Dec.  17B7,  when, 
I     negotiations  for  pearo  betw  een  RiMlft  and  Tur- 
key having  failed,  Dr.  Bell  wn^  sent  to  Oon- 
I     itaDtiaople  with  new  proposfils,  luid  returned 
■     to  Stiwwbnrgin  May,  ITSB,  but  fiiuilly  set- 
tled as  a  merchant  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
married  in  1746.  and  mou  after  returned  to 
Soodand,  flodng  nia  reaidenco  on  his  estate  of 
Antermonr,  in  xery  iifQiieiit  circimist.nnccf,  and 
very  pupulor  iruui  hi^  LenevtilLiRO  and  social- 
ity.  He  did  not  publish  any  re-ord  of  hia  wan- 
deriof^'^  until  17C3,  wlien  his  "  Travels  in  A^ia" 
appeared  in  2  \  t>l-^.  4tu.   Tiii^i  work,  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  hMhftd  large 
circulation  throti;,'li<>ut  Europe  by  means  of  a 
Frt  ach  translation.  Tlioui^h  not  acnuainted  with 
the  traTds  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Dr. 
Bell  confirm*'  many  of  hU  marvellous  roljiti<)n=«, 
Hia  own  account  of  hia  residence  iu  Pekin,  ia 
dtosefibedaa^oneof  the  be^  and  most  inter- 
esting; relations  ever  \rrittcn  by  any  traveller." 

B£LL,  JoHK,  au  English  farmer,  remarkable 
for  his  loDgovity,  born  in  1747,  died  at  llez- 
ham,  county  of  NorthnmberlanJ,  in  1857.  ITo 
was  below  the  middle  size,  sleudur  and  wirr- 
looking,  and  was  distinguished  durti^  the 
wlioJe  conrse  of  hh  life  for  liis  temperance, 
frugality,  and  industry.  Jle  married  m  early 
life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  8  chil- 
dren (2  iiad  died),  41  grandchihlren,  60  great- 
grandchildrca,  and  2  great-great-graudchildren. 

BELL,  John,  Scottish  surgeon,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, M.iy  12,  17G3,  died  at  Rome,  April  15, 
1820,  btuditid  lor  hii^  prufession  at  the  medical 
adioola  of  Us  satire  dty.  On  tal^  his  diplo- 
ma and  commencing  practice,  he  opened  a  ]>ri- 
vate  school  of  anatomy,  and  gave  lectures  with 
:  1  o  view  of  inculestlngthe  neoMsity  of  a  Imowl^ 
e<l^:c  of   anatomy  on  surifioal  practitioners. 
A  L  this  time,  incredible  and  inconsistent  as  it 
may  now  appear,  anatomy  was  very  imperfectly 
studied  by  surgeons,  although  it  formed  part 
of    the  physician's  preparatory  professional 
Htudiea.    Private  teaching  and  private  dissec- 
tions were  also  novelties,  and  Mr.  Bell's  ide;is 
gtivo  great  offence  to  the  established  Gamaliels, 
who  considered  them  innovations  and  a  dor 
upon  their  competency.    Notwithstanding  an 
active  opposition,  his  merits  secured  him  a 
Iiir^^o  clatv-  of  pupils,  and  enabled  him  to  intro- 
duco  his  own  enlarged  views  of  professional 
rc<juirement8  to  public  notice.   Hia  career  a^i  a 
«jacher  was,  however,  <  iit  short  by  the  deter- 
nined  oppoeitioa  of  his  rivals,  who  managed 
a  excluae  Mm  and  his  class  from  the  public 
nfirrnary,  in  which  ho  had  been  accustomed 
o  practi.949  gratoitoiialy  for  tiie  benefit  of  the 
uor,  taking  advantage  of  the  field  thus  open 
>  hlnx  to  instruct  his  j)ti]als.    Or,  this,  he  gave 
p  lecture  and  demonstrations,  and  ad- 

rt!s*?od  lifnieetf  to  private  practice  only.  He 
i^acd  tJ»'-'  ^as^  8  years  of  hi:*  life  in  Italy  for 
e  bonotit  of  his  health.  His  works  were: 
^Vtuitoinr,"  afterward  completed  by  hia  bn»« 
er.  Sir  CAarles  11 ;  "  Diaooms  on  tlie  Nik 
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tnre  and  Cnre  of  Wounds,"  2  vols.  8vo;  "The 
Principles  of  Sorgerj,"  3  yola.  4to.  Beside 
these,  ne  wrote  letters  on  proftsrional  educa- 
tion, and  a  po=thnmon=<  worK  on  Italy. 

BELL,  Juii.N,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
near  Nasliville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1797.   He  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
who  was,  however,  able  to  give  him  a  good  educa- 
tion at  Cumberhind  college,  now  Nashville  uni- 
versity,  (  'lioosing  the  law  us  his  profession,  he 
was  ndniittud  to  the  bar  iu  1810,  settled  at 
Franklin,  'Williamson  county,  and  was  sleeted  to 
the  ?tate  senate  in  1  SI  7,  when  only  20  year^  nlf!. 
lie  Soon  saw  his  error  in  entering  so  early  into 
pnblic  life,  and  declining  a  reelection,  devoted 
himself  for  the  next  9  years  to  hia  profession. 
In  1826  he  became  a  candidate  for  congress 
agl^nst  Felix  Grundy,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  state,  and  who  had  the  powerful 
support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  against  John  Qnincy  A  l  i  i  . 
Kcvert}ieles>i,  after  a  nio-t  animated  and  excited 
cauvojss  of  12  montlw,  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  in 
1827,  by  1,000  miyority.   By  successive  elec- 
tions, ho  continued  a  member  of  the  bouse  of 
representatives  for  14  years.   Ue  entered  con- 
gress  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
etronudy  opposed  to  the  protective  system, 
a^rainit  w  hich  he  made  a  speech  in  1832.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  and  reflection  induced  him 
to  change  hisopinions  on  that  snhject,  and  he  has 
ever  since  remained  an  earliest  advocate  of  the 
poUoy  of  protecting  American  industry.  Though 
opposed  to  the  niii>roprialii)n  of  money  by  the 
guucrul  government  for  roads  and  catials  in  tho 
states,  ensept  in  the  case  of  some  great  road  for 
militar}'  ptirpopcs  like  the  Pacific  railroad,  ho 
hiii  always  favored  the  policy  of  improving  the 
great  rivers  and  lake  harbors.    With  all  his  ad* 
miration  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  ifr.  Boll  decidedly  op- 
posed the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullificar 
tion,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciaiy 
committee  of  the  house  with  special  reference 
to  the  questions  connected  with  that  subject 
which  might  have  to  be  eonridered  and  report- 
ed on.   For  10  years  he  wa«j  c?i. airman  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs.    Ho  was  in  favor 
of  a  United  States  bank,  though  he  voted  against 
the  bill  for  its  recbarter  in  1832,  because  he 
believed  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  at 
that  time,  4  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
old  charter,  merely  to  defeat  Gen.  Jackson  in 
the  ensuing  presidential  election ;  and  because 
he  was  convinced  the  president  would  veto  the 
bill,  which  proved  to  l>e  the  case.  lie  protested 
against  the  removal  of  the  depositii,  and  refused 
to  vote  for  a  resolution  opproving  that  measure. 
This  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  breach  between  himself  and 
President  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party, 
and  finallj  to  his  cooperation  with  the  whigs. 
TMs  ohai^  of  party  relations  was  mnch  accel- 
erated by  his  election  to  the  speakership  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1834.    In  June 
of  that  year,  the  8X»eaker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  re»ign* 
ed  the  diair  vpon  being  nomiaatad  nlttiater  t» 
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Great  Britain,  sod  Mr.  Bell  was  cicctod  to  sac- 
coe<l  hiro  ia  opposition  to  James  K.  Folic  after- 
ward president  of  the  Unite<l  States,  who  was 
tho  candidate  of  tho  adiMini?tration  atul  «>f  tlio 
democratio  party.  Mr,  BtiU  was  supported  by 
the  whif^  and  by  n  portion  of  the  democratio 
party  who  wero  oppOivcd  to  tlic  intended  nomi- 
nation of  Martin  Van  Huron  us,  succiissor  to 
President  Jackson.  The  principal  ground  of 
Mr.  Bell's  o]ip<  isi;Ion  to  Mr.  Vsxii  Duren  was  his 
strong  di*appruviii  of  tho  system  uf  rcmovald 
thmi  suborainato  ofVices  for  merely  political 
reasons — a  system  which  Mr.  Van  Boron  had 
zealously  promoted  in  tho  party  conflictji  of  tho 
state  of  New  York,  and  which  it  was  supposed 
he  iut^ed  to  carry  out  to  iUi  full  extent  io  the 
administration  of  we  federal  government.  The 
tendencies  of  a  u-c  of  cxecutivo  pa*ron- 
ago  hiul  been  viviilly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
a  speech  in  tho  house  on  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions; and  ho  had  mado  repeated,  tljon?h  itiet^cc- 
tuid,  etforti?  in  successive  congresses  to  [iricuro 
the  enactuH-nt  of  laws  calculated  tocherk  the  pol- 
icy. The  final  separation  Let  wooa  "^U-.  lu  ll  and 
Gen.  Jackson  took  place  iu  1  b-j'j,  wLcu  Mr.  Bell 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  Judpo  White  for  tho 
profiidency,  in  oppo^tioa  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Up  to  that  time  there  bad  been  no  opposition 
in  Tenncsseo  to  Gou.  Jii. l<-on'i  ailiiiii;i>trutlon- 
aud  it  was  cenerally  supposed  that  his  personal 
and  political  influence  could  not  fall  to  subdue 
the  opposition  raised  by  Judgo  Whito  and  his 
friends.  Tho  whole  forco  of  tho  admiuistra- 
tion,  and  of  Ja  Iv-oirs  personal  popularity, 
was  exerted  to  tliis  end.  But  Juago  White 
carried  the  stale  by  a  largo  majority ;  Mr.  Bell 
was  reelected  to  congress  from  tho  llermitiigo 
district  itself  by  as  groat  a  vote  OA  over;  and  an 
iinpulso  was  given  to  tho  political  character  of 
Ti  iuk'—lc  whiv  h  arrayed  it  in  opposition  to  tho 
democracy  during  tho  four  succeeding  presi- 
dential elections  of  184Ql-'44-'48-'5S.  When 
the  reception  of  petitions  for  tho  abolition  of 
blavcry  iu  the  district  of  Columbia  was  agitated 
in  tho  houso  of  representatives  iu  183G,  Mr. 
Vnll  alono  of  tlic  T.-ntiL  -LO  dele^'ntioii  t'^ivored 
tLcir  reception,  and  ihuugli  ussaiied  ut,  home, 
was  suj^taiued  by  the  people.  And  subsequently, 
in  18:;8,  wlien  Athcrton'a  rcsoluUoos  were  iutro- 
daced,  propo.-^ing  to  receive  and  lay  theao  peti- 
tions on  the  table,  he  maintainetl  hLs  consistency 
by  voting  iu  tho  negative,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  referred  and  reported  upon.  When 
President  Il.arrison  fonntd  his  administration 
in  1^41,  ho  invited  Mr.  Bell  to  accept  tho  war 
deportment,  which  ho  did.  With  tho  rest  of 
tho  <aM::rt,  Mr.  Webster  only  excepte'l  he 
resigiud  ulHce  ou  tho  tieparation  of  Prebideut 
Tyler  from  tho  whig  party,  in  tho  autumn  of  that 
year.  Tlio  whig  majority  in  tho  next  Tenne?-co 
legislature  which  met  after  his  withdrawal  from 
tho  cabinet  offered  him  tho  office  of  United 
States  senator,  which,  however,  he  declined  in 
favor  of  Epbrum  IL  Foster,  vbo  had  rendered 
j-LT-.i  ^v  j,,  tho  whig  party  which  Mr.  Bell 
thought  do^Ttng  that  reooguitiou.  Mr.  f  06t«jr 


was  accordingly  elected,  and  Mr.  Bell  remained 
in  voluntary  retirement  until  called  by  the  peopls 
of  his  county,  in  IS47,  to  represent  them  u  the 

;;tate  senate ;  in  which  year,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  to  which  he  was  redleeted  in  185S  Ibr 

Lis  present  term  of  service,  which  will  expire 
March  4, 1859.— In  the  senate  Mr.  liell  )m  stead- 
fastly opposed  the  policy  of  annexing  Meidco 
and  <  .tLer  Spanish-American  states  to  tie  union, 
lie  wiu  in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  but  desired  to  see  tho  issues  then  made 
fully  settled  at  tho  time  bv  tho  division  of  Texas 
into  states,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  annexs* 
tion,  because  ho  apprehended,  wli.  i  ever  that 
question  came  up,  the  harmony  of  the  uaioo 
might  be  a^ain  dtstnrbed.  In  1854^  wbeafiw 
Kebraska  bill  was  presented  to  tho  senate,  Mr. 
Bell  protested  against  Its  passing,  as  a  violation  of 
tho  Missouri  compact,  as  unsettling  the  principles 
cstaldished  by  tho  compromise  of         and  as 
reopening  a  tectional  controversy  which  roight 
i  iiperil  the  peace  and  safety  of  tlio  union.  In 
the  controversy  on  the  admission  of  Kansas,  in 
Marcli,  1S5S,  Mr.  Bell  took  decided  groui^ 
against  tho  so-called  Lecompton  constitution, 
and  mado  an  ehiborate  speech,  charging  that 
that  measure  tended  directly  to  the  ovcrtbroir 
of  tho  union. 

BELL,  JouN,  British  sculptor,  born  in  Nor- 
folk in  1800.  After  having  followed  tho  rou- 
tine of  tlie  antiipio  s-thool,  as  it  is  c:  "^1.  Iw 
devoted  himself  to  suljects  from  the  Seriptufoi, 
and  from  modern  literature.  Thenco  came  Lis 
"  .7<aiu  the  iS.ipt;^;,''  "  l^avid  with  the  sliiif:,"tli0 
"  iLulouua  aud  Ciiild,"  *!ce.  For  the  new  hou^ 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Bell  has  txectited  hi'^lorical 

Sortraits  of  bhakcspeare,  Lord  Falltland,  and 
ir  Robert  "Walpolc.  Mr.  Bdl  has  worited  a 
goo<!  (leal  for  deoorative  manufacturers. 

BELL,  LcTUBU  v.,  M.  i).,  LL.  i>.,  an  Ameri- 
can pl^ysician,  born  at  Chester,  N.  tl~,  Dec.  SO, 
180G,  son  of  tlic  l.i'o  Gov.  Samuel  Bell,  of  that 
state.  Ileenteri  i!  JJu'.vUi»in  college  at  tho  age 
of  12,  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1B21, 
before  he  had  cunipk-ted  his  lCt!i  vi  nr.  rieci'iB- 
menced  the  study  of  nK'difitiu  uitii  an  elder  bro- 
tlicr  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  received  his 
degree  from  the  lianover  medical  school  while 
yet  under  20,  and  commenced  practice  in  KeW 
York.  His  frieiKls  afterward  ur^ed  Lis  return 
to  New  liamp»hiro  and  ho  established  himself 
in  hb  native  town.  He  soon  achieved  dtstioo> 
tion,  particularly  in  ."-urgery.  Ono  of  his  ear- 
lier operations,  tho  amputation  of  tho  femur, 
was  performed,  in  default  of  any  other  accea^ 
Lie  ii'.^trtunents,  with  the  patient's  razor,  a 
teuor  and  a  darning  Lie<.die  fur  a  tcnacu- 
1am,  a  !  the  patient  had  a  sj^eedy  recovery. 
Dr.  Bell  early  acquired  reputation  from  his  abU* 
ity  as  a  writer  ou  medical  6ubject«.  For  2  years 
in  succes-i.ju,  while  still  under  30  years  of  agew 
he  won  tho  Cafnl  "ridge  Boylston  prize  nvym 
by  medical  e  i.  ■*  uf  such  merit,  that  il'xy  stiU 
form  a  part  of  tho  standard  nudi  .d  ]i-erature 
of  the  ouuutry.  It  woa  about  this  period  that 
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the  imcc«si  of  the  state  lanatio  honpital  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  began  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  philanthropic  in  New  Uampsliire  to 
tlio  necessity  of  a  Ktraikr  institution  in  their 
own  state.   Dr.  Bell  devoted  himself  with 
ffreat  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise. 
Twice  Lo  was  elected  to  the  legislature  for  the 
defeQoe  of  his  £ivorite  nlan,  but,  tliough  his 
efforts  were  not  immeaiately  succesiiful,  the 
ability  he  had  displayed  in  tho  discussion  of 
the  subject,  led  to  his  election,  entirely  without 
his  knowledge,  to  the  superiiitendfncy  of  tlic 
McLean  insane  asylum,  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Jan.  1887,  and  for 
nearly  20  years  conducted  the  institution  with 
rare  ability  and  success.   In  1845,  tho  trustees 
of  the  Bntler  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Provi« 
donee,  R.  I.,  procured  his  services  to  vi^^it 
Europe^  and  ascertain  what  improvements  had 
tbero  been  made  in  the  constmoUon  and  rmH- 
Iftti  'u  of  insane  hospitals.   His  absence  of  only 
three  months  waa  devoted  entirely  to  tha  wodk 
sained  him,  and  on  aarrivtnf^  at  New  Yovlc, 
ho  IkuI  nlready  completed  pl-i  -  t'  r  the  con- 
structioa  of  a  ho^ital,  which,  ior  its  and,  has 

00  aoperf or  In  th«  iMmtitrv  in  Its  ada|>traon. 
ithin  the  last  few  ye.ir.-^,  Dr.  Bell  has  mingled 

wmewhat  in  political  life.  Ua  has  been  om  of 
-Jie  exeen^Te  oonncil  of  Maaaacliittatte ;  a 
>cr  of  flio  corisfitutiotial  cuuveotion  of  1S52  ; 
lie  nominee  of  his  party  for  congre^  and  for 
lie  govanHKBhfp.  In  18S6  he  redgnad  his 
»o^itioa  as  tni^rintendent  cf  the  HeLean 
tsylom. 

BELL,  RoBtBT,  an  hWh  man  of  letters,  bom 

t  Cork,  'hin.  1 0.  1 SOO.  After  receiving  hU  edu- 
ation  EL  Dublin,  he  followed  successivelj  ft 
otlitary  and  ft  olvtt  career,  bnt  quickly  Men- 
■  iiK-.l  buth  for  lileniry  occuputioiis.  Wa  j.nb- 
siied  articled  iu  a  Dublin  magazine,  and  wruio 

comedies,  tho  Doable  Disgoise,"  and  '*0om- 
;  Lectures,"  whicli  were  successfully  produced 
pon  tho  stage.  II©  went  to  London,  wbcru  he 
ontributeti  n  series  of  Reminisoenoea**  to  the 
Xew  Monthly  Ma^w.ine,"  and  wTota  for  tho 
■'tjekljr  Atlas, ''which  was  one  of  tlie  chief  min- 
lod  literary  and  political  journals  pablldied  in 
ondon.  One  hi?*  artielea  in  thelnttcr  paper 
iviug  provoktid  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  brinj?  a 
lit  againat  him,  he  oondaeted  his  own  defence, 
1(1  was  acquitted.  He  wrote,  for  I.;irdner'3 
L'jibiiiet  Cyclopedia,""  the  History  of  Rus- 
i,  '  aud  the  "Lives  of  the  English  Poets;" 
>l  he  was  tlie  antlior  of  tlie  last  volume  ijoih 
^5outhoy's  "  Naval  History  of  Eiifrl.ind,"  and 

Mackintoslj's  "Uistory  of  Enghind."  H» 
inded  in  1840,  in  connection  witli  Hulwer 
«1   Lorduer,  the  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  to 

1  ich  he  was  a  prindpal  eontribntor.  He  has 
itton  several  ibeatrical  pieces,  nmonf?  which 
)  "Marriage."  "Mothers  aiul  Daughters," 
1  Temper,"  and  bos  also  published  a  "Life 
Canning,"  "Outlines  of  China,"  '•Memorials 
the  Civil  War,"  "Wayside  Pictures  tliruugh 
mce,  Belirium,  unJ  Holland,"  and  the  "Lad- 
•ofGotdl"  Mr.lkUisofftB  amiable  char- 


acter, and  though  he  has  written  manj  criti- 
cisms he  has  made  few  enemies. 

BELL,  Samuel,  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Feb.  0,  1770, 
died  at  Chester,  Dec  23, 1850.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  upon  bis  father's  farm,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1793,  and  was  admitted 
to  practise  law  in  1796.  He  rapidly  achieved 
dktinction  in  his  profession,  ana  in  1804  was 
elected  a  representatire  to  the  state  legislatmre, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  twice  reelected ;  and 
during  liis  lust  2  terms  ho  held  the  position  of 
speaicer  of  the  house.  Ue  declined  the  attor- 
ney-genenilship  in  1807,  after  -which  he  iras 
successively  a  member  of  tho  state  senate,  and 
of  the  exeoative  council,  a  judge  of  the  enpreme 
oonrt,  and  in  1819  governor  of  the  state.  To 
the  latter  oflBce  he  was  reelected  4-  times  in 
sooccssion,  till  in  he  was  elected  to  the 
Mttate  of  thct  tfirited  States,  an  office  to  which 
ho  \v:us  al>o  reelc*  t  .-  L  He  retired  from  public 
lifo  upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in 
1885,  and  njpon  a  hm  in  Oheitor  devoted  Hah' 
self  to  rural  and  literary  pursuits,  and  ei|jO|yed 
the  sociej/  of  his  funilj  and  Mends. 

BELL,  Thokas,  an  Englieh  natandist,  bom 
at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  Oct.  11,  179-2.  His 
iiAToiite  study  from  boyhood  was  natural  hie* 
totj.  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  member 
of  the  London  college  of  surgeons,  and  f  ti  c 
Tiinntnen  aooietj.  In  1817  he  b€«an  a  course 
of  leetnrM  in  Gny^  hospital,  where  he  had 
been  for  3  years  a  student^  lui  i  ^^  I;oro  ho  has  con- 
tinaed  to  lectm«  either  npon  natural  historj  or 
eomparatilve  anatomy  to  the  present  time.  He 
WJU-*  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  "  Zoological  Jcrir- 
naL"  aod  one  of  the  Miiiest  f«dlow8  of  the  geolog- 
ical and  Boological  aoeletfea.  ^  hk  18S7ha  com- 
municated to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  " 
a  paper  on  the  use  of  the  sobmaziJlaiT'  gland  in 
tho  genus  ofoeodibUf  suggesting  that  m»  gland 
being  odoriferous  had  tho  effect  of  nttmctiTig 
towud  it  small  fish,  which  became  the  animal's 
prey.  The  next  year  he  waa  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1836  ho  bocarao 
professor  of  zoology  in  King's  college.  Ue  was 
ft  long  time  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and 
has  been  president  of  tlm  T  innajim  socioty  since 
1853,  and  of  the  iioy  &ociety  from  its  establish- 
ment. He  has  written  Wgely  npon  hia  flivor- 
ito  science,  having  published,  beside  many 

Eapcrs  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societie^ 
istories  of  Britiah  qnadmpeds  and  reptiles,  and 
treatises  on  the  feattKifaoto,  tnd  on  the  Britidk 
stalk-eyed  cruttacea. 

BELL  ROCK,  or  broH  dan,  a  dangerous 
reef  of  rocks  in  tlio  German  ocean,  off  the  E. 
coast  of  bc^itland,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  tlia  river  Tay ;  lat.  56°  28'  N.,  Umg.  8«  28' 
W.  During  hifrh  tide  it  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  sea.  The  reef  is  about  B50  yards  in 
length,  and  110  in  breadth.  A  light-hoase  ia 
erected  tipon  it.  Tho  liL-fit  i:^  108  feet  nbove 
tho  medium  level  of  the  sea.  A  bright  and 
red  light  are  ejJiibited  every  four  minutes. 
Upon  the  rook  there  are  alio  S  beUsb  which  in 
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fh!ck  foggy^  wetfter  are  tolled  by  machinery 

nipht  and  day,  at  intervals  of  linlf  ii  minute. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  these  bclb  ibis  rook 
irae  the  cause  of  many  sbipwreeki. 

BELL  TO\VN,a  larpo  town  on  the  Cameroons 
river,  in  Guinea.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  na- 
tive cliief,  and  is  iu-cc-^jiblebymeroihsnt  Te9.scls, 
whicli  fttiohor  in  the  Cameroon'*  river,  cln^e  to 
the  town.  Tho  Lou:ics  aro  rt:gma.i  l  v  J  uuuUy 
built  of  bamboo. 

BELLAC,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Hauto- 
Bcllo,  Vienno,  France ;  pop.  4,000.  It  has  tan- 
yard^  papcr-milU,  and  a  fooiiafiiy,  dotfa,  lineal, 
and  bAt  mAaofiactorics. 

BELLADONNA,  literally,  beantlftil  lady,  ft 
name  given  to  several  ditVerent  ])lant-^,  to  tlio 
atrtplex  horteim$^<maryUis  htlkulonna,  and  the 
atropa  beUadawna,  The  amaryllia  ia  a  lily  of 
great  licmity  and  blushing  appenrnnre.  It 
grows  wild  at  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  and  is 
well  known  in  cultivated  gardens  in  SSngland 
and  France.  The  name  is  also  in  common  use 
for  the  medicinal  extract  of  the  atropa,  and  in 
the  pharmacopceias  for  tlie  leaves,  and  also  for 
the  root  and  leaves,  from  which  th^  extract 
b  obtained.  This  is  a  plant  of  the  »ohi- 
fkK^t'^f  family,  the  qualities  of  w  liirh  arc  better 
described  by  the  name  of  Atropa,  one  of  the 
Fates,  wboae  offioe  was  to  clip  the  thread  of 
life,  than  by  the  specific  name  of  belladonna, 
notwitlistandiug  from  it  the  Italians  extracted 
a  cosmetic  for  preserving  the  flreshneas  of  the 
akin.  It  is  known  by  the  common  name  of 
deadly  nightshade.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
Bortfaiem  Franco,  it  is  met  with  in  shady 

5 laces  along  the  Hides  of  tlio  Avall~,  flowering  in 
une  and  July,  uiul  ripeniug  \i&  fruit  in  Septem- 
ber. In  tlii.i  country  it  is  successfully  cultiva- 
ted in  gardeiu.  it  grows  from  8  to  4  iiset  in 
height,  with  etndght  and  strong  stema.  The 
leaves,  of  oval  shape  and  pointed,  are  in  pairs 
of  luequal  size;  the  flowers  are  large,  l)eU- 
diatped,  and  of  a  dull  Ttolet-browii  color.  The 
firuit  resembles  a  cherry,  for  w  hi<  h  it  is  some- 
times mistaken  by  childrcu,  wiiii  fatal  conse- 
quences: it  contains  numerous  seeds,  and  yields 
a  violet-colored  juieo,  of  sweetish  ta<t<\  All 

{)artd  of  tl»e  pLuit  are  highly  poir*onou9.  Tliu 
oaves  are  most  usually  employed  for  the  ex- 
tnotaon  of  the  alkaloid  principle,  though  the 
root  and  berries  also  Tie^d  it  to  alcohol  and 
water.  For  description  of  H^l^^tance,  see 
Atbopia.  The  juicy  extract  of  the  leaves  ez- 
yreasod  bj  tritaration,  and  mixed  with  water, 
M  the  common  mcdicinjd  preparation,  known 
by  the  name  of  belladonna  iu  this  country :  by 
the  DuUia  medico]  college  the  root  is  also  u-od 
for  the  preparation.  This  extract  i<  preferred 
to  tlic  iiikiiU  on  account  of  the  dangerously 
powerful  properties  of  the  latter.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  one  hundred  weight  of  fre-h  leaves  will 
Tield  from  four  to  six  pouuds  of  ex  true  t.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  from  early  times, 
the  leaves  fchemselves  being  appUed  to  heal 
tnmois  and  nloars.  At  present  it  is  admiids- 
tared  iofeemaUjr  in  preftnooe^  and  is  fonad  to 


v 


be  a  powerftd  remedj  in  nemms  diseases,  nen- 

ralgia,  hooping-cough,  paralysis,  rLieuin;4ti,Tii, 
and  mauj  other  diseases.   By  the  homceepia' 
thists  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  pre  ventiTe  m«^- 
cine  to  attacks  of  scarhxtina.    It  has  a  rmwerfnl 
effect  upon  the  eye,  a  few  drops  cau^og  dila- 
tation of  tiio  pupil,  a  proi^erty  which  rendera  it 
fi  highly  ti«eful  applieation  previous  to  the 
opeiiitiou  for  ilie  cataract.    IHlatation  usually 
comes  on  in  about  an  hour ;  and  increases  for 
8  or  4  hours,  after  which  it  continues  for  a  day 
or  two.   It  is  also  applied  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris  and  opacity  of  the  crystaliine 
lens.  The  poisonous  effects'  of  the  plant  wbea 
taken  by  mistake,  which  is  not  an  nneommoD 
occurrence  where  it  grows  wild,  are  described 
as  very  distressing  and  terrible.   They  coin- 
roence  in  about  half  an  hour;  bnt  when  the  al- 
kali is  talceii,  in  fifteen  minutes.   The  throat 
becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing is  lost,  nausea  and  ineffectual  attempts 
to  vomit  succeed,  the  piglit  T>ecomes  dim,  and 
the  sufferer  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  verti- 
go and  delirium  like  that  of  intoxication, 
making  wild  gestures,  aud  uttering  shoots  of 
laughter,  and  nt  last  fallinfi^  into  a  state  of  letfa* 
argy.    Tin,-  i^nj-il  of  the  eye  is  dilated  and  ^ijht- 
less,  the  face  red  and  swollen,  and  the  mouth 
and  jaws  spasmodically  affected.    The  neat 
effectual  antidote  is  the  speedy  use  of  the  stom- 
ach-pump or  emetics,  followed  by  purgatites 
and  injection.   The  infosion  of  gaOs  is  die 
recommended,  and  rune-wntcr  or  the  nlkaltnc 
solutions  are  said  to  render  tlie  poisonous  mat- 
ter remaining  iu  the  stomach  inert. 

BELLAMOXT,  Ricii.vnn,  carl  of,  royal  gOflf* 
ernor  of  New  York  and  Mo-ssachusctts,  to 
which  offices  lie  \v;is  apt">iiited  in  May,  I''^'^, 
bat  did  not  arrive  iu  New  York  uniti  May, 

1698.  He  died  in  New  York,  March  6, 1701, 
Ilo  went  frn?n  New  York  to  Bo-Ion  in  May, 

1699,  and  was  received  by  20  companies  of 
soldiers  and  a  vast  conoonrw  of  people.  He 
took  every  nienns  to  ingndiate  himself  with 
the  people,  and  one  of  his  hiogra[)hics  says  by 
this  means  he  obtained  a  larger  salary  thiin 
any  of  Lis  ]>red(-cc«isors  had  been  able  to  get. 
Tiioujjh  but  14  months  iu  tho  colony,  the 
grants  made  to  him  were  i'l,s75.    His  admin- 
iatratioa  was  anevcntfol,  his  time  having  been 
occupied  in  the  pnrmiit  of  the  pirates  who  ia* 
fested  tho  coast,  one  of  whom,  the  notorioos 
Kidd,  ho  secured  and  sent  to  England  in  1700. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  retamedto 
New  York,  wiierc  ho  contractc*!  the  disease  of 
which  ho  died.   Iliitchinsou  Bpeaks  of  Bella- 
inout  OS  being  a  hypocrite  in  a  pretended  dato* 
tion  to  religion.    It  nppenr'.  however,  that 
while  living  at  Fort  George,  in  Now  York,  he 
pas.sed  much  time  in  meditation  and  oontritioa 
ibr  hi.^  youthful  exce^^es.   lie  was  accompanied 
to  America  by  his  countess.    New  IlaropshiFe 
ho  d«>es  not  appear  to  have  visited,  though  it 
was  one  of  his  govemmenta. 

BELLAMY,  Hb8.  Giobob  Asnr,  Eo^ 
actress,  bom  in  London,  April  28, 1788,  died 
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at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  18,  1768.   Her  uotber, 

who  had  been  Lord  Tyrawley'a  mistress,  mar- 
ried Capt.  BcUamy,  who  abandoned  her  oa  the 
biith  of  this  child,  whioh  waa  born  some 
month*  too  soon  to  claim  con<»an«;innity  with 
biuu   bho  was  ©dncated  at  a  couwiit  in  Bou- 
logne, from  the  ai?e  uf  4  to  H.  when  she  re- 
turDe<l  to  Eoirland.    Lord  Tyrawloy,  ht-r  actnal 
iiithcr,  took  notice  of  her,  gave  iicr  a  huune 
Mar  London,  and  Intradooea  her  to  his  own 
pay  friends,  wlioso  convcrsiition  and  example 
vitiiited  her  mind.    When  Lord  Tyrawley  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  be  lefl  her  under  the 
protection  of  a  lady  of  rank,  witli  an  annuity 
of  £100,  so  loitg  as  dm  held  no  iut^^rconrse 
with  her  mother,  who  had  seriously  offended 
him.    llavin^j  gone  to  re-;i'lo  with  Iior  inotlier, 
she  lost  her  auuuity,  and  wa^  renounced  by  her 
father.    Having  doriyed  ai)  infiliiMlloll  Jbr  the 
Btago  from  her  niotlitr,  who  was  an  ftctre«»9, 
she  was  introduceid  Lo  Mr.  Rich,  manager  of 
Corent  Gar^n  theatre,  who,  on  hearing  her 
recite  some  passages  in  Othello,  engaged  her 
as  a  performer.    At  this  time  she  was  li, 
with  a  good  %ure,  line  vuioe,  pracefal  acticm, 
lircly  spirits  And  handsome  face.    She  ap- 
poared  as  Afonimia,  in  the  tragedy  of  The 
Orphan,"  and  her  pcrfonaancc  during  8  acts 
was  dull  and  npiritless.   In  the  4th  act  (to  use 
her  own  words)  she  ^*  blazed  out  at  once  in 
meridian  splendor."   From  that  time  her  pro- 
fe&ional  career  was  brilliant.   In  1769,  when 
Dodsloy's  "  Cleone"  was  produced.  Dr.  Johnson 
attended,  and  wrote  to  Bennet  Longton  that  it 
*^  was  well  acted  by  all  tlie  company,  but  Bellamy 
left  nothing  to  be  desired."    After  many  alter- 
nations of  fortune,  a  free  benefit,  given  her  by 
the  players,  in  1785,  took  her  out  of  prison, 
to  which  she  waa  remanded,  far  debt,  in  the 
fallowing  year.  She  died  in  want.  She  puMish- 
ed  an    Apologr  tat  her  Life,"  in  6  voluiaes, 

BEIXAjlYrJaoomm,  a  poetof  RoQand,  bora 
at  riiirhinir,  N'nv.  12,  1757,  died  Marcli  11, 
178d.  He  was  bred  in  the  trade  of  a  baker, 
bat  his  patrkvtie  prodaetions  mn  to  niidi  ad> 
mired  that  he  wa;*  placed  by  a  company  of  pen- 
tlemea  at  Utrecht,  for  education  and  to  be  pro- 
Tided  tor  in  the  eliiiTCii ;  hit  genius,  however, 
Ji.fl  hhn  to  continued  poetical  composition,  im- 
Affinative  and  tmatmj.    The  VaderlafuUeha 
Owttiiyws  were  oo^eted  and  pobliAed  hi  lt8&» 
1?F.I,LAMY,  .To^Enr,  D.  D.,  a  cek'l)rated  di- 
vine of  liew  England,  bom  in  1719,  died 
Haroh  C,  lft)0.  He  graduated  at  Tale  eolleffe 
in  1785,  and  was  ordained  at  Bethkdicin,  m 
Woodbury,  Ct,  in  1740.  He  remained  in  stu- 
^S!kln»  retiremeiri;  imtQ  the  hmam  revival  of 

1742,  when,  leaving  his  charge,  ho  began,  in 
tbe  manner  of  the  tinte,  a  constant  and  exten- 
siwe  ooinw  of  preaching.  A  more  than  ofdt- 
iiury  share  of  controvereial  learning,  direct 
couTiotion,  a  ready  delivery,  and  powerful 
woi<M^1Mi»riiarly  fitted  him  for  tbbol^  After 

tlic  religions  intercut  had  passed  over,  he  re- 
torued  to  his  parish  and  established  a  school 
of  tibMlogioal  iaftraotioii^  In  whioh  for  idmij 


^ears  he  edaettod  amsbers  of  attaohed  pii|rili 

111  the  tlifK>ry  and  prartico  of  tlio  ministry. 
Soverul  surmotn  :itid  treati&ca  were  published 
by  hun  from  17r)()  to  1762,  which,  in  1811, 
were  collected  in  "  \  I  t'Tn^'*,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  systeiu  oi  davinity  coincides  gen- 
arally  with  that  of  Preaidait  Sdwaids^  with 
whom  he  wa.«i  intimate. 

BELLAMY,  Samuei,  a  noted  pirate,  was 
wrecked  in  bb  tho  Whidab,  of  28  guns 
and  130  men,  off  Welltieet,  on  Cape  Cod,  in 
April,  1717,  alter  having  captured  several 
Teasels  on  UM  coast.  Only  1  bidian  and  1 
Englishman  escaped  of  fii'^  crew.  Six  of  the 
pirates,  who  hod  been  run  ashoro  when  ilrunk 
a  few  days  previous,  by  the  captain  of  a  cap- 
tnred  venel,  wera  hong  in  Boston  in  Kor> 
rar. 

BELLARMIN  fBsLiABMiNO  Rodkbto),  ons 

dinal,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Xfonto  Pulciano, 
near  Florence,  Oct.  5,  1542,  died  at  Korae,  Sept. 
17, 1621.  He  was  tho  nephew  of  Pope  Marcelioa 
II.,  and  manifested  tho  bright  promise  of  his  fu- 
ture greaiaofts  in  childhood.  It  i^  said  that  once, 
when  his  mother  took  him  to  a  church  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  representing  the  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  he  exclaimed,  "  One 
day  I  sliall  bo  one  of  these."  Great  care  was 
taken  witli  his  early  education,  and  at  18 
ho  entered  tiio  society  of  tbe  Jesuits,  Tor 
several  years  be  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
study  and  instruction.  Tho  celebrated  St.  Frarf- 
ois  Borgia,  formerly  duke  of  Candia,  who 
suoeeeded  Laynez  as  general,  sent  him  to 
■Louvain,  to  labor  against  the  extension  of 
Protestantism,  by  preaching  and  teaching  the- 
ology. From  this  time,  ho  becamo  the  most 
powerful  and  celebrated  champion  and  contro- 
versial writer  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  churoh. 
Sixtns  V.  sent  him  with  his  legato  to  France, 
during  the  wars  of  the  league,  and  after  hia 
recall  he  was  employed  in  di^rait  offices  at  ' 
Rome.  Clement  VIII.  decorated  him  with 
tbe  Roman  purple  in  1599.  During  bis  bril- 
liant career  as  the  first  theologian  of  the  church, 
and  as  carJinul,  Bellannin  continued  to  live 
a  most  simple^  strict  and  ascetic  life.  In  1602 
he  waa  made  ardibisbop  of  Capua,  where  he 
resided  and  administored  that  see  for  a  few 
jrearsi  after  which  he  resigned  it,  and  remained 
tk  Rome  during  the  last  15  years  of  his  lif& 
wholly  devoted  to  his  duties  as  cardinal,  and 
to  the  study  of  theology.  At  the  conclave 
which  followed  the  death  Kii  Gement  YIIL,  ho 
wa:i  a  candidate  for  the  tiara,  and,  at  the  sub- 
sequent conclave  after  the  short  reign  of  Leo 
XL,  caode  within  a  ftw  TOCes  of  the  number 
re<}uisito  for  an  election.  He  exerted  himself 
however,  to  prevent  it,  and  Cardinal  Aldo- 
bran^ni  did  the  same,  on  tbe  ground  tijat  the 
election  of  a  Jesuit  would  offend  the  sovereign!. 
Oanlinal  BeUarmin  remained,  howorer,  dar- 
ing hit  life,  the  most  esteemed  counsellor  of 
thu  [>ope:',  and  tbomling  ipirit  of  thn  ooUaga 
of  cardinals. 


BKf  JATBIX,  the  n&mo  of  thu 
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2  bright  stars  ia  the  sliouldcr  of  Orion.  It  ia 
of  th«  second  nugoitude.  Tb«  nfflme,  Wanrior- 

css,  is  indlRative  of  tbo  supposed  qoalitiee  of 

tho  spirit  nnitnating  the  star. 

BELLAY,  JoAcuiM  vv,  a  French  poet,  canon 
of  Notro  D.imo  of  Paris,  born  near  An;:rcr<i,  ia 
.  152-1,  died  Jiiu.  1,  l.>t>0.  llo  uui  ft  luvorito 
with  Francis  I.,  with  tlic  queen  of  Navarre,  aud 
•with  Henry  11.  Thongh  a  priest,  tho  licenao  of 
tho  times  allowed  him  to  devote  hiinseh'to  a  lady 
named  Olive,  on  whom  ho  wrote;  a  collection  of 
116  sooneta,  Deariog  her  name,  which  ho  called 
bis  canticles.  They  were  very  sneeeasfu].  Da 
Eollay  was  called  the  French  Ovid;  and  when 
afterward  ho  published  1U3  8uuaet.-4  4.<atitled 
Begrets,  and  47  on  the  antiqaities  of  Rome,  the 
public  admiration  extended  across  tho  channel, 
and  was  shared  by  U)o  Eugliah  h^i>on>ior.  His 
contemporary  Ronsard  benog  known  as  tho 
prince  de  Vod^,  Da  BeUay  was  spoken  of  aa  the 
prince  da  tonnet. 

BELLE,  Jean  Frax<;ow  Joseph  de,  a  French 
general,  bom  at  Yorcppe,  May  27*  1767,  died 
m  St  Domingo  in  Jane,  180S.  He  was  mado 
general  in  17ii5 ;  was  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1799,  and  on  the  fatal  day  of  Kovi,  when, 
Jonhert  baTing  fallen,  the  French  army  was 
forced  to  rc'tri-rit,  ho  directed  tho  artillery.  In 
18ul  ho  wtis  iu  tho  army  which  sailed  under 
COnunand  of  Leclerc  to  reduce  St.  Domin$*o ; 
ho  purtli-iiiriti  il  ill  tho  action  which  C'>rnp.  ile«l 
iLiurcpiki  U)  capitulate;  ho  soon  alter  u:;;i  -kcd 
the  army  of  Dessalincs",  forced  Idttj  to  retreat, 
and  pnraned  the  fugitives  into  tho  fort  of 
Orfete-4-Pierrot.  Many  of  the  French  perished 
under  the  artilltTv-  uf  this  fortitication,  and  Do 
Belle  bimaelf,  whUo  advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  eohunn,  was  diuigerously  wounded,  obliged 
to  be  carried  from  tho  tleldof  battle,  and  anr- 
vived  but  tt  short  tiiiiL'. 

BELLECliASSE,  a  coontT  in  the  eastern 

Eart  of  Canada  Ea-nt,  fiituuted  hetween  tho  St. 
awrcnce  and  tho  stiito  of  iEaine,  and  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  1,083  sq.  miles.  Flax,  hay,  and 
oats  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  sugar-maplo  abounds  in  the  forests.  Wool- 
len goods  and  leather  are  the  <  hief  manuf:u"- 
toMs.  Pop.l7|98a.  Chief  town,  iierthier-eu- 
has. 

BELLE-TSIj;,  or  Bet  i  i^i.k,  Sthaits  of,  an 
outlet  of  tho  gulf  of  St.  I.>awrence,  between  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  lat  63* 
N. ;  lenjrth,  about  80  miles;  breadth,  12  miles. 
Its  navigation  i-;  coii-idered  to  bo  hazardous. 
The  Labrador  side  of  tliis  strait  i;*  indented 
with  bays — Temple  bay,  Wreck  cvc.  Green 
bay,  JkCii  buy,  aud  Black  bay.  Tho  oppOiiito 
coast  is  devoid  of  indentations. 

B£LL£-liiL£,  Nortu,  an  island  at  the  month 
of  the  straits  of  ^e  same  name,  iK'twoen  New 
Britain  and  the  northern  cxrreinity  t)f  New- 
foondland,  16  miles  dh>tant  Iram  the  nearesit 
part  of  the  ooast  of  Labrador.  Its  drciunfcr- 
enco  is  about  21  miles.  On  tfio  N.  W.  .•^ide  in  a 
harbor  for  small  Ikhiug  vc'^^cb,  and  a  cove  on 
tiie  E.  aido  iffinds  shelter  for  aliaUo|is<.— bomra 


B&ux-lsi.B  is  an  island  oH  the  K.  £.  coast  o( 
Newfontndhind,  near  the  entrance  to  White 
bay. 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MEIi,  an  island  in  tho  bay 
of  Biscay  on  the  west  cctst  of  France,  a  little 
north-west  of  tho  mouth  of  tho  l^»iro.  depari- 
mout  ot' Morbihan,  8  im.  S.  of  Quiberon  ixiint. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  length,  about  11  i: :  iles ; 
breddib,  6  miles.  Its  surface  is  about  lOo  feet 
above  the  sen,  and  treeless.  The  island  is  noted 
for  its  tino  breed  of  draught  horse?-.  If  hu 
several  droidical  monuments.   Pop.  10,000. 

BELLENDEN,  Sib  Jomr,  a  Scotch  states- 
m.nn.  born  near  tlic  beirinning  of  tho  l^'th  cen- 
tury, died  iu  1577.  The  name  of  hid  liuuily  is 
also  siK'lled  Ballenden  and  Bannatyno.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  tho  Sorbonne 
makes  it  i)robablo  that  he  was  educated  in 
France.  Wiien  the  earl  of  Angus,  prime  mini«?ter 
of  Scotland,  wa?  attaintetl  in  1528,  Bellenden 
was  ono  of  the  few  who  adhered  faithfully  to 
him,  and  he  drew  up  tho  defence,  on  the  grounds 
taken  in  which  the  attainder  was  afterward  re- 
rersed.  lie  received  the  honor  of  Icnighthood 
iu  1547,  AvIu'M  lio  was  m.'ide  lord  of  se^si.vns 
and  director  of  tho  chancery,  and  upon  tiie  ar- 
rival of  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland  In  1561  he  was 
appointed  ono  of  the  prl\  y  coniiril.  A  zealous 
Catholic,  ho  was  one  of  those  wiio  nought  to 
check  tho  reformation  by  allowing  smaller 
stipends  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  connnutions  attending  tho  uiurdor 
of  Rizzio,  but  obtained  the  favor  of  Mary  and 
Ihumley,  and  afterward  joined  the  ai^sociatioa 
airahist  them.  The  troubles  of  tho  kingdom 
induced  him  to  leave  it  for  a  time,  and  be 
made  a  visit  to  Rome,  but  returned  aud  took 
part,  1573,  in  framing  tho  paciHcation  of  Perth, 
lie  wrile  a  few  pi.em-,  uriil  translatwl  into 
tho  ve;:i:ieii];ir  toMLnio  tlio  ScotUiih  hi^tory  of 
Boethiis. 

BELLENDEN,  William,  a  Srotfi-h  writer 
of  tho  17th  century,  the  time  ul"  wiiO'^e  bir!  !i  ;tnd 
death  is  uncertain.  1  It  is  tiimous  for  pure  Lat ;  u- 
ity,  and  wjis  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  bo- 
c4imo  ]>rot"es>or  of  belles-lettres,  and  coutinue<l 
to  reside,  though  he  wits  hiviled  to  Scotland 
by  James  i.  before  the  latter  succeeded  to  the 
l&iglish  crown.  ITe  collected  in  1616  three 
treatises,  ivliieli  ho  h.ad  ptdilished  before  .sep- 
arately, uuder  tlio  title  of  IklUndenu$ de  Statu. 
The  first  of  those  was  entitled  Ciftronia  Prin- 
ce j'.  \kc..  or  Ifc  Stilt H  Printijiii  et  Itni  frii  : 
tlie  second  wuf  i'icinyittH  Con»>il^  Scniitor, 
OtttJ'f/'ie  Itinniiiiiis,  or  Dc  Statu  licipuhlic4^ ; 
and  tiie  third  w.is  Ih  St<rfn  J'riitci  Orhi*.  In 
tho  first  3  portions  he  colkctcd  from  tho 
writings  c>f  Cicero  all  tho  ]).'iSNagcs  which 
had  reference  to  tho  nature  of  political  gov> 
crnment,  tho  authority  of  consols,  and  dke 
constitution  of  the  senate  among  tbo  Koinans 
and  tho  last  portion  was  a  C4>ndens4.-d  history  of 
the  prof^rcss  of  reliffion,  philosnjihy,  and  civil 
p  iMty  from  iln'  tir^  •-:  (n-fore  the  tl'>od,  under 
the  llebruu  s,  Ureeks,  aud  liomaus,  t«>  the  ui^e  of 
Ctceru.  This  work  was  ropublisbod  in  17t>7  bj 
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Dr.  Parr,  "^Iio  prcfixe<l  toU,  a  lon^  introduction 
in  a  stylo  of  ologaot  and  powerful  Latmitv 
wUch  eoold  be  equalled  by  fbw  modem  schol' 
ars,  and  which  whs  roinarkablo  for  its  fierce 
iaveetive  a^ust  eminent  contemporary  states- 
Tbe  greatest  labor  of  hia  Bfe  was  an 
clabomfo  an<l  learncil  work,  De  frfb'f.t  Lnrnlni- 
hm  Rimanorum,  in  which  he  designed  to  treat 
of  the  eharacter,  literary  meHta,  and  pbflo- 

^iij'liical  i>i>iiu(,ns  of  Cicoro,  Sc-ncr-.i,  nncl  P'iiiy. 
Only  the  first  port  was  finished,  in  which  he 
oorobfnes  in  a  hisUnioal  form  all  the  state- 
ments nnd  rejections  of  Cicoro  which  rolafo  to 
the  civil  and  reli^otu  affiurs  of  Borne  \  and  ho 
intersperses  obserrattona  in  moh  a  way  as  to 

iii;ike  tho  wliolo  :l  circful  display  of  t ho  original 
sources  of  Koman  history  from  the  fouudution 
of  tbe  eity  to  the  b^[inninir  of  the  empire. 
This  work  wa.4  precisely  «ucn  a  digest  as  Dr. 
MiiUlletun  in  his  "  Life  of  Cicero"  professed  to 
have  formed  by  bia  own  unaided  Industry. 
Hut  few  copies  of  Bellenden's  work  existed  in 
England,  jet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  well 
read  a  scholar  as  Hiddleton,  who  was  familfaor 
with  public  libraries,  conM  have  avoided  fcc- 
inir  it,  and  therefore  kuowing  that  his  own 
h!)or  of  eolTeetiog  and  digesting  woald  be  en- 
tirely cnporfltinnri.  Dr.  Middleton  wns,  thrre- 
fuic,  rcpt.au.  dly  accus4xi  of  plagiarism,  among 
others  bv  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Parr. 

BELLKKOPHON',  a  hero  of  Gn  oim  mr. 
tholog)',  who-o  rval  name  was  Uipi'onou!'. 
w:is  a  ftitn  of  (nauciis,  Icing  of  Oorinth,  mul 
EurviiKdc.  Ho  received  tho  eponyra  of  Bel- 
It.' rophiju  ill  eonsevpieuco  of  having  slain  a 
Corinthian  cupatrid  named  Bellerus.  After 
this  crime  be  fled  to  Proptus,  kin.?  of  Argoa,  to 
get  himself  cleansed  from  the  ooiluiion  of  blood. 
The  wife  of  Proetus  l)ecame  desperately  enam- 
ored of  hi:ii,  but  Bellorophon  received  her  ad- 
vauci-'d  fco  Citldly  tliut  she  grew  exasperated, 
amd,  accusing  him  to  her  bu-?»and  of  having 
mndo  in-nltiug  offers  to  her,  ^-ho  in.-^isfed  that 
he  blioulJ  he  jitit  to  diiUh.  PrcL'tus  not  wish- 
ing to  Tbiate  tbe  laws  ci  lioq>itality  by  slay- 
ing  a  m-m  wlio  wa.'^  his  gnest,  despatched  him 
w  itfi  a  kttt r  to  lubatea,  kmg  of  Lycia,  in  which 
Hint  potentate  woaduwgedto  have  Bellefophon 
killt.d.  lol  ates  herenpon  sent  him  to  combat 
tliu  moiiiitcr  L  Liiuajra.  Bellerophon  first  caught 
'  o  winged  horsey  Pegasus,  with  the  aid  of 
fkiincrra,  and  tlicn  mofmtin^  him,  soared  into 
the  air  and  slew  thu  monster  Iroia  ou  high, 
lobatcs  next  sent  him  to  encounter  tho  Solymi 
md  tho  Amazons,  but  the  hero  ^till  proved  vic- 
orious.  Lastly,  lobates  placed  a  band  of  the 
nirt  -t  Lyinim-*  in  mubusn  to  attack  him  on  bis 
'  urn.  This  device,  however,  wa.s  fruitless, 
or  licllorophon  slew  them  alL  Tho  Lyciiiu 
non:irch  now  peroeiring  tliat  he  wa-  invincible, 
ovoalcd  to  him  the  contents  of  tljc  letter  which 
le  had  brought  from  Prtetus,  gav«  Jiim  iiis 
au^'htcr  Cassandra  in  marriage,  and  made  him 
leir  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom.  Tho  latter 
Ays  of  Bellerophon  were  unfortunate.  At- 
empiing  to  soar  to  heftven  on  tbe  back  of  P<h 


gasns,  Zens  pent  a  liornct  which  so  stunt;  \\U 
winged  steed,  that  ho  cast  his  rider  to  the 
eartb,  where  lame  and  blUid  he  wandered  lonely 

in  the  Aleian  field*,  a  prey  to  corrodini;  :,'rief 
and  melanoholyi  shonning  men,  and  hated  by 
the  gods. 

BELLES-LETTRES  (Tv^i,  beautiful  or  polite 
literatnre,  a  term  of  medieval  origin  and  vague 
Import  Letters  were  revived  in  the  Ibntastie 

H;:e  of  chiv.olry,  and  the  knights  and  princes  of 
that  time  looked  upon  learning  with  something 
of  the  ballndnation  with  which  thev  regarded 
women,  adventures,  tho  Turk.",  and  the  dracron. 
Of  science  or  of  ernditioii  tliey  had  no  proper 
conception,  and  fhey  thonglit  that  the  whole 
array  of  leariiin:?,  history,  iihilo>ophy,  mathe- 
matics, languages,  geography,  and  astronomy, 
was  designed  only  as  an  sod  in  writing  a  sonnet 
or  .1  poller.  Literature  was  thus  a.^sociated  with 
the  wild  romance  of  the  period,  and  the  ro- 
mantle  epithet  of  beantUio],  then  mneb  in 
vo?uc,  was  applied  to  it,  makinj^  it  in  Italian 
h<Ue  Uttere^  and  in  French  bell^i  Uttres.  Ec- 
d^astical  learning,  however,  which  bad  never 
qnito  departed  from  tho  cloisters,  did  not  johi 
the  general  revelry  of  letters  in  celebrating  the 
ideas  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  bnt  kept  its  pris* 
tine  dignity,  and  amid  songs,  and  ballads,  and 
romances,  gravely  discussed  cx^teais  and  his- 
tory. Thus  literature  was  divided  Into  tbe> 
ology  and  belles  lettros.  TI  c  1  i*t .  r  term,  afler 
the  attainment  of  sounder  views  of  tho  uses  of 
learning,  received  a  less  comprehensive  mean- 
ing, and  was  applied  indefinitely  to  those  de- 
partments of  literature  which  minister  to  the 
taste  and  ^e  fimry  in  distinction  from  those 
which  arc  more  palpably  iisefal.  It  was  nsed 
a-5  desorijitivo  of  the  altainments  of  a  peroon 
wlio  piirsuod  learning,  not  thoroughly  and  with 
a  scientific  spirit,  but  with  ideas  resomhlin?: 
those  which  were  prevalent  at  the  period  ol  the 
renaissance.  In  this  sense  it  has  retained  a  i)re- 
carioufs  existence  in  tho  Enj,dish  lanL'^a^re,  in 
which  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Treuch,  hot 
the  Act  that  the  term  now  conveys  no  definite 
meaning  has  rendered  its  use  nearly  <i1)sol«;  te. 
The  topics  which  it  once  embraced  fall  now 
nnder  tlie  heads  <  >f  poetry  and  literatnre. 

BELLE^"AL.  Pierre  KicnEn  pe,  n  French 
botanist,  born  at  Chilons-sur-Marae,  in  165^, 
died  at  Montpellier,  in  1623.  Henry  IV.,  learn- 
inj,'  that  the  medical  students  of  France  were 
accu^sloiaod  to  complete  their  education  in  the 
universities  of  Italy,  where  Ujo  professors  had 
botanical  j.'arden'*  nuder  their  charge,  founded 
by  royal  edict  iu  1593  a  botanical  gardeti  at 
Montpellier,  in  which  he  api>ointed  Sdleval  a 
proft'ssor.  Bellcval  puMished  many  botanical 
truutises,  and  is  regarded  aa  one  of  tiie  fnimders 
of  the  science  of  botany,  since  he  w  as  aniong 
tile  tlr-t  to  consider  i>I:it:ts  according  to  their 
general  cliaracteristics  without  regard  to  their 
niedicinal  properties.  He  had  400  plates  en- 
graved, which  were  prau«ed  by  Toumefort  and 
Lionfflus,  but  have  been  nearly  all  lost. 

BELLEY,  •  toirn  of  FrBiioe,in  the  depart* 
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ment  of  Ain ;  pop.  4,870 ;  38  ndlflB  S.  W.  from 

Geneva,  fij^reeably  situated  in  a  fertile  valli  v 
near  the  iihone,  which  is  licre  crosse<l  by  a  lius- 
pension-bridge.  It  i^  the  ancient  Ikllica^  was 
a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cirsar, 
and  13  now  the  scat  of  a  bi>lio](ric  which  waa 
founded  in  412.  It  was  burned  by  Ahiric  in 
890,  was  possessed,  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  dur- 
ing the  Miiddle  ages,  and  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1821.  Its  (.  piNc^upal  palace,  the  belfry  of  tlio 
cathedral,  and  it«  cabinet  of  medals  and  an- 
tiquities, are  noir  its  most  remarkable  ol^ots. 
LirIiogr:ii>hic  stouis,  esteemed  the  best  in 
France,  ore  obtained  from  neighboring  quarries. 

BELIIN'GHAM,  Rtoii  ash,  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  born  in  inO'J,  cnmo  to  the  col- 
ony in  1G34,  and  died  Dec.  7.  1672.  In 
1G35  he  was  made  depnty<^verilor,  and  in 
1G41  was  elected  governor  m  opposition  to 
Winthrop  by  a  niajority  of  6  votes.  The  elec- 
tion, however,  appears  to  have  displeased  the 
general  court.  II  o  was  reelected  in  and 
after  the  death  of  Endicott  waa  chosen  agmn  in 
May,  1C65,  and  contitiucd  intheexei  utivv  chair 
of  the  colony  as  long  as  ho  lived,  having  been 
deputy-governor  18  and  governor  10  years. 
He  was  <  liosen  ina.jf»r-gencral  in  icr»4,  in  whieh 
year  the  king  i^jnt  Nichols,  Cortright,  Coon,  and 
Horesick  as  comniissionen,  to  inqtiire  into  the 
state  of  the  rolony,  when,  aocordinf^  t.)  Ilutrli- 
inson,  Bcllinghaai,  and  others  obnoxious  to 
James  If.,  were  required  to  go  te  England  to 
account  for  their  conduct.  The  general  court, 
however,  refused  obedience,  and  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  charter.  His  wife  having  died, 
in  1641  he  married  a  second  time,  of  wliich  a 
eontemporuy  speaks  tttus:  "A  young  gentle- 

ln;in  w-i-^  ul'out  to  he  coiitraetcd  to  a  friend  of 
his,  when  on  a  sudden  the  governor  treated 
with  her,  and  obtained  her  for  himself."  The 
bannfi  wcro  not  properly  publishetl,  and  lie  per- 
formed the  iaorriago  ceremony  himself,  lie 
was  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  but 
at  the  trial  ho  refused  to  leavo  the  bench,  but 
&at  and  tried  himself,  and  thus  escaped  all 
punishment.  In  his  last  will  ho  provided  that 
after  the  decease  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son  by  a 
former  wife,  and  his  granddanghter,  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  should  he  spent.  I'or  tho  yearly 
munteuanco  uf  goodly  ministers  and  preach'- 
ers"  of  the  true  ehoreh,  which  he  consioered  to 
be  that  of  tlio  Congregationalists.  This  will 
the  general  court  set  aside  on  tho  ground  that 
it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  his  liunily.  A 
sister  of  his,  Anne  Ilibhens,  was  executed  at 
8alem  in  June,  1C56,  during  tho  witchcraft  per- 
secution. 

BELLINI.  L  Jacopo,  one  of  (Vie  early 
painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  iu  Venice 
about  14o,",.  died  in  1470.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Gentile  d.i  FubriAno,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  od  p:unting,  which  was  then  a  secret, 

by  Andrea  dnl  I'a-Iai^no,  juid  in  turn,  t.iui,'h(  it, 
to  his  sons,  Geutilo  uud  Giovanni.  The  lirst 
worlu  by  which  ho  nc<|uir6d  fiune  were  p«>r- 
tnita  of  Gatharine  Oomato,  th«  beantifiil  queen 


of  Oypms,  and  one  of  hor  iHrothers;  apletne 

represent in^i  tho  passion  of  Christ,  in  "wliidi 
many  liu'iir«.s  were  introduced,  himself  aiaong 
tlio  nunil^r ;  and  a  historical  picture  represeni- 
iiif:  !i  Venetian  legend  of  the  iniraelo  of  the 
crt^hs.  This  cross,  containing  a  i)iei  «  of  tho 
true  one  on  which  tho  Saviour  died,  was  by 
some  accident  tlirowu  into  tho  grand  canal  at 
Venice,  and  although  many  j>ersons  plunged  ia 
after  it,  it  w;is  the  will  <>i'  <  iod  tliat  only  tho 

guardian  of  the  brotherhood  to  whom  the  gtos 
elongetl,  Andrea  Yindramino,  oonid  take  it 
out  again.    This  event  \s*;is  represented  in  tlie 
painting.   Almost  iUl  of  Jacopo's  works  bate 
perished ;  ono  supposed  to  be  authentic  is  in  the 
Manfrini  pnlnrc  nt  \'cnice,  and  represents  the 
portraits  of  J\ trareh  and  Laura.   II.  Gmiu, 
tlie  ehh  r  mil  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  1^1, 
di*(l  in  1501.    Ho  became  much  more  distin- 
gui»!iod  than  Ids  father,  but  di«l  not  rival  bis 
younger  brother,  (iiovanni.  The  most  atfection- 
ate  intercourse  existed  between  the  brotben, 
who  mutnatly  aided  each  other.  GentUewat 
employed  liy  the  Venetian  government  on  on 
equal  footing  with  his  brother,  in  decorating 
the  hall  of  ^e  fpwid  council  in  the  doge's  pal- 
arc,  and  wns  aNo  eelebrated  for  his  jiortraiu, 
although  liis  manner  was  rather  hard.  Ills 
fiune  attracted  tho  notice  of  Mohammed  II., 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  Ikllnu  visited 
the  trrand  seignor,  beiug  scut  by  tho  si'nate. 
He  painted  .1  number  of  pictures  for  Moliamuied, 
and  rUso  struck  a  medal  for  him,  with  all  of 
which  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  rewarded  the 
painter  by  prosentinic  him  witli  a  gold  chain 
and  a,000  ducats.  A  story  u  told  of  bis  exliib- 
iting  to  Mohammed  a  picture  he  had  painted  of 
the  head  of  Ji^hn  tlu-  IJapttst  in  a  ehar-cr,  .inJ 
the  emperor,  who  had  certainly  great  experience 
in  decapitation,  observini^  that  the  muadss  ef 
the  neek  wcro  not  correctly  drawn,  sent  for  ft 
blavo  and  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the  pre^uca 
of  tho  artist,  to  convince  liim  of  his  mistake. 
Voltaire  ridicules  this  tale,  and  (Sibhon  alto- 
gether rejects  it.    There  is  a  very  line  pen  and 
ink  drawing  by  Bellini  in  tho  British  museum, 
representing   Mohammed  and   the  sttUsna 
mother,  in  whole  length  figures  in  a  sitting 

})osiiion.  After  Gentile's  return  to  Vei.ioe, 
le  continued  to  paint,  honored  bj  the  ptatron- 
age  of  the  state  and  of  private  individas]^ 
nutll  his  deatli.  III.  (iiov.\.\M,  s<'f'infl  !=<^o 
of  Jacopo,  and  generally  rt-gai  ded  as  the  founder 
of  tlie  Venetian  school,  bom  iu  1426,  died  hi 
1516.  Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  por- 
traits, among  them  th.nt  of  the  <loge  lA)rodano. 
Having  attract  L'd  t  1  u  oticoof  tho  government, 
ho  wail  emplovnl  l»y  the  republic  to  deco* 
rate  the  great  hall  uf  the  cotmcil  with  a  seriesof 
magniticent  paintings,  covering  the  entire  walUi 
and  designed  to  represent  the  proudest  hi*- 
toric  gloriw  of  Venice.  These  were  wortbiv 
accomplished,  but  were  destroyed  by  a  great 
fire,  iu  1577.  Beside  these  noblo  works  of  art, 
which  occupied  many  years  of  Giovanni's  liRi 
he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Yirgia  Mary,  iv* 
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ronnded  by  sainU,  for  the  cbnrcb  of  San  Zac- 
chdria,  ia  Vonioe,  which  in  still  in  its  place  and 
in  goud  preservation,  having  been  carried  off 
toP:!''^.  '  v  Xiipoleou  Bonaparte,  and  returned 
in  ISi^.    i  iiere  is  another  of  tho  same  subject 
at  Castle  Uoward,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oar- 
liale,  iuiil  thiH  Dr.  Wnofcon  declares  to  be  the 
original  work,  in  hi^  "Art  Treasures  of  Great 
Bdtain/*   Many  more  of  hb  paintings  are  nre- 
served  in  Venice,  and  other  cities,  several  of 
which  aro  in  UiO  galleries  of  Borlin.   One  of 
Ills  Iiut  works  was  a  Bacchanal ;  this  he  left 
iiiconipkto,  and  it  was  finished  by  Titian.  He 
has  tic  honor  uf  having  taught  2  of  the  greatest 
of  Uie  Venetian  painters^  Titian,  already  named, 
and  Giorgione.   Uhi  coloring  was  of  the  same 
rich  and  voluptaooa  cluiracter ;  they  only  ex- 
celled him  in  grace  and  freedom  of  drawing. 
Giovanni  Ikllini  died  of  old  age,  at  the  age 
of  90,  and  was  bnned  in  the  same  tomb  with 
his  brother  Gentile,  in  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni o  Paolo.    IV.  Laurkstio,  an  Italian 
aoatoiui^t,  bom  at  Florence,  Sept.  8,  1643,  died 
Jan.  8,  1704.    lie  was  patronized  by  the  grand 
dake  Ferdinand  II.,  by  whose  aid  he  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  stndied 
under  tlio  most  distinguished  masters  of  the 
time,  being  instructed  in  mechanics  by  BoreUi, 
whose  teachings  he  subsequently  maide  great 
use  of,  in  explaining,  by  mechanics,  tho  phe- 
nomena of  the  living  bo<]y.  His  acquiremeats 
were  such  that  at  23  he  gained  the  ehalr  of 
]»hilo8ophy  and  theoretical  medicine,   lie  held 
the  cliair  of  anatomy  for  over  80  years,  aod  was 
regarded  as  a  very  brilliant  professor,  his  leotares 
frequently  sccurin^^  tho  attendance  of  tho  grand 
duke.   When  ftO  year*  of  agOi  ho  iU>aadoned 
his  profotBorsMpi,  lod  vtfearMd  to  monoee. 
llo  iiiudo  several  valuable  dlscoveric-i  in  an- 
atuiny,  and  wrote  mmj  worka  on  medical 
mibjoctH,  aa  well  u  poems  and  dlieoiuim. 

"V.  \'iNi:r.N7.o,  one  of  the  most  popular  com- 

gosers  of  modem  times,  born  at  CataDia,  in 
icily,  Nor.  1  or  8, 160«»  died  Sept.  23,  1880. 
T?i^^for«j  ho  was  20  years  of  age,  he  produced  nn 
opora  at  San  Carlo,  entitled  Mmca  e  Fernanda, 
Jn  tlw  following  year,  he  wvHJto  tat  La  fleala,  at 
3liJan,  Jl  PiraUi,  wliich  had  immediate  success, 
»nd  La  StmRura,  Ho  produced  La  Sonnam' 
huia  at  Naplea  and  this  opera  tUSSL  Twintalnt 
it-s  (.Teat  iH>i>nianty.    llo  8ucce»s.ively  wrote 
j[  Ca^tUctti  ed  i  MonUeehi^  which  was  first  per- 
l^^nnad  in  Vei^;  Kcrmoy  whkii  appearea  at 
Jrfilan,  and  I Puritani,  for  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Itx  Paris.  Xearly  aU  hie  works  are  still  £re- 
giuently  perfonned,  and  n«  of  a  diameter  to 
-Ji.'irm  .1  wido  variety  i  f  the  lovers  of  music. 
ITJUere  is  an  exquisite  sweetness  and  pothoe  in 
^os  oompoeitiona,  whieh  win  upon  uie  great 
xjosA  of  listeners. 

JBKI.T.MANi  Kabt,  Micksl,  a  Swediah  poet, 
xUliad  the  Anaereon  of  Sweden,  bora  at  8toek» 
F.  h.  4,  17J0,  died  Feb.  11.  1705.  ITo 
»iit>iii»htdd  religious  poems,  and  a  translation  of 
ti4i  tfSablea  of  Geller^  bnt  aeqnired  renown  only 
y  tJa»  nongf  whieh  ha  waa  accmtomcd  to  im- 


provise at  banquet-tabloir.  Associated  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  di>8ipated  young  men  of  the 
capital,  he  would  pass  the  entire  night  singing 
improvisations  to  his  friends,  accompanying 
himself  with  the  guitar,  till  he  would  fall  down 
fSainting.  The  best  of  his  verses  are  thought 
never  to  have  been  written,  but  to  have  passed 
away  with  tlie  joyous  moment  which  gave  them 
birth.  Tho  songs  and  idyls,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Letters  to  Fredmon/'  are 
peculiarly  naive,  tender,  and  charming.  His 
longest  poem,  the  Temple  of  liacchus,"  is  of 
an  elegiao  character,  and  marked  by  deptJi 
and  biiUianoy  of  thought.  In  1829,  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  at  Stockliolm,  in  honor  of  his 
genius,  and  a  society  named  after  him,  the 

Bellman,^'  celebrates  there  an  annual  festlTal 
in  his  memory. 

BELLOC,  Astke  Louisk  Swiurros,  a  French- 
woman of  letters,  born  at  La  Rochelle,  Oct. 
1,  171*0,  ^ho  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer  in 
tho  French  service,  named  O'Kecfe.  She  haa 
earned  an  honorable  livelihood  by  tnuulatins 
English  and  ^Vmorican  works  into  French,  ana 
by  writing  educational  works  for  tho  young,  in 
which  she  is  assisted  by  Mile.  Montgolficr.  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut.  She  bos 
introduced  to  French  readers  the  moral  talea 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  several  of  Thomas  Moore*B 
poems,  the  travels  of  the  two  Landers  in  search 
of  the  course  of  tho  Niger,  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings,  and  ni 
essay  of  Dr.  Channing,  to  which  she  prefixed 
an  original  life  of  the  author.  Her  last  work 
of  which  we  have  information,  is  a  transladott 
of  Mrs.  Stowe'8    Uncle  Turn's  Cabin." 

B£LLA>NA,  the  Komou  goddess  of  war.  She 
b  somettmea  etyled  the  eollcagne,  somethnea 

the  sister,  sometimes  the  wife,  of  ifars.  She 
was  worshipped  as  the  deity  whose  pecoUar 
nrorfnoe  It  waa  to  inspire  mortah  with  invinef- 
blo  valor  and  enthusiasm.  Tier  temple  stood 
in  the  Ganipiia  Martius,  near  tho  oircus  of  Fla- 
mlnina,  ana  wai  of  great  poiitieal  iniportanoe  hi 
tho  days  of  tho  republic.  The  priests  of  Ikllo- 
na  were  called  Bellonorii,  and  as  often  as  they 
aaerifleed  to  their  goddess  thejr  were  obHged  to 

lacerate  their  ariiiH  or  legs,  that  they  might  be 

able  to  ofier  upon  her  altar  a  portion  of  their 
own  blood.  Ihe  hmnanitj  of  later  timea,  how* 

ever,  did  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  this 
practice.  The  24th  day  of  March  io  every  year 
waa  the  principal  day  of  her  warship,  and  that 
day  was  distinguished  In  the  Roouui  faiti  bjr 
(he  title  of  die*  ianguinit, 

BELLOT,  JotiFH  Bast,  a  French  naval  offi- 
cer, born  in  Paris,  March,  1826,  lost  oft  Capo 
Bowden,  Aug.  18,  1863.  He  was  a  midahip- 
man  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Orna  In  1M8,  and  a 

lieuten,ant  in  1851,  when  he  obtained  permission 
to  swve  OS  a  volunteer  in  the  English  expedition 
auit  oot  in  learoh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Belclier,  K.  X.  The 
bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  man 
were  remarkaUfl^  and  a  ita$S/L  whiofa  he  ouoot- 
ered  haa  been  named  after  him.  Onhisretam 
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home  be  a^aln  songht  and  obtained  Iflftve  to 

join  the  Irifrli  field  expedition.  On  one  occasion, 
wlieii  Inglelield  was  absent,  ho  otlcrcJ  to  carry 
some  de^pateh^  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  by  a 
journey  over  the  ice.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
etonn,  the  ice  on  which  he  wus,  with  2  of  his 
companions,  was  severed  from  the  land.  Ho 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  huDimock  to  re^ 
oonnoitre,  and  was  never  «een  again.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  li  i-  Ik  in  erected  at 
Greenwich  hospital.  liis  own  diary,  which 
was  published  in  1855,  furnishes  tlie  bastnarrap 
ti^  o  "f'!;i-     venture:  nud  enterprise?. 

UELU  AVb,  an  instrument  contrived  for  pro- 
pcllini;  air  through  a  pijie.  It  is  employed  for 
ii'.  'wini,'  tires,  supplying  air  to  ventilate  minL-', 
lllling  ilie  pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind,  and  ibr 
other  purpo>o-».  The  use  of  tlii^i  apparatus  may 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  vi.  29,  ond  by  Eze- 
kiel,  xxii.  20.  When  Homer  describes  the 
forging  uf  the  iron  shield  of  Achilles,  he 
speaks  of  the  fnrnaoe  into  whieh  the  materials 
wore  tfirown  beinur  I'lou  n  by  20  pair~  of 'lKni)\v-i 
(f^vaai).  From  i!,e  r^^ninrksof  PlautUS  in  his 
1  ntijuioita^  i>f  \\v\vA  in  the  Georgfics,  it 
would  ri])]  <  arthat  Mlows  of  tlio  anrionts  were 
made  wiioily  of  kiither.  The  lirst  account  wo 
have  of  wooden  l>cIIow9  is  by  Henry,  bbhop  of 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1G20,  when  one  named 
Pfannenfichmidt  (bellows  emitb)  commenced 
the  UKinufiicturo  of  them  in  the  Ilartz  fore^it, 
and  by  his  soccens  excited  tlio  jealousy  of  those 
of  the  same  trade  in  the  place.  His  art  was 
discluscd  only  to  his  son,  and  during  t!:e  pr^  -out 
cvtUury  his  great-^rundson  had  still  the  monop- 
oly of  tlio  forest.  Themdata  are  Ain^hed  by 
Profc>*sur  Alo^undi-r,  of  Bidtitnore,  in  his  rr  juirt 
upon  the  manntacture  of  iron.  He  h  dii-po.sed, 
however,  on  the  atiihi  tity  ,.f  lic-rkniann,  to 
give  the  credit  of  their  invention  to  ilnns  Lo- 
singtr,  an  (»rgani.*t,  of  Nuretnlierg,  iu  1550. 
Among  many  primitive  nations  of  Asia  jmd 
Africa,  this  machine  is  still  employed  in  its 
simplest  form  for  blowing  by  hand  the  fires  of 
nidcly  coMstrucled  furnaces,  i>ro]>ubly  of  tho 
same  form  a<  tlio.-<o  in  use  in  the  times  of  Ho- 
mer and  of  the  Jewish  proplicts.  As  ordinarily 
con.'<tructod,  the  instrument  coiL-ji.^ts  of  tu  u  -im- 
ilar  pUtes  of  wood  connected  by  a  striii  of  1.  aili- 
ar  fastened  around  their  edges,  w  hl<  h  with  tho 

Elates  completely  encloses  a  chamber  for  air,  and 
I  go  made  that  tho  plates  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pro.ich  and  recede  by  folding  and  unfolding  the 
leather.  In  the  lower  plate  is  fixed  a  valve 
opening  inward,  through  wliieh  tho  air  enters 
as  tlio  plates  are  separn;<-'l,  and  which  closes 
as  they  are  brought  together,  forcing  the  air  to 
seek  some  other  onilet.  This  is  provided  Id  a 
tube  of  f-maH  arr;i  compared  to  that  of  tho 
^Ive,  m  th:iL  tlie  air  is  made  to  rush  outward 
wiilj  great  velocity.  As  the  action  of  this 
machine  is  to  give  an  intermittent  blast,  it  has 
\iMiM  improved  by  intriKlucing  a  third  jdate,  at- 
taolied  to  the  lower  one  as  tins  was  to  tlie  up- 
per, thus  makiog  a  double  bellows.  The  two 


lower  plates  have  valves  opening  upwarJ,  and 
the-  pipe  or  nozzle  for  the  exit  of  the  air  is  in 
tho  upper  of  tho  two  cliambers.   Tho  iniJdle 
plate  is  worked  up  and  down  by  a  lever  ann, 
and  weights  are  placed  upon  tlio  top  of  the 
bellows  to  force  out  tlio  air  continnously,  and 
others  are  suspended  tmni  the  bottom  I'l  ui  Jto 
keep  tho  lower  chamber  distended  with  iur. 
A  circnlar  form  is  sometimes  given  to  th« 
plates  or  board-,  .md   the  iilr  eliamber  BOr- 
rounded  by  tho  leather  is  cyUndricaL  Whea 
flbni  together,  it  is  very  compact  and  portable^ 
whioh  renders  it  a  convenient  fonn  for  porta- 
ble forges.    The  inhabitants  of  liiiidostan  inako 
use  of  audi  bellows  for  blowing  their  small  iron 
furnaces.   A  man  bits  down  between  two  of 
them,  and  with  one  hand  upon  each  worki 
them  alternately  up  and  down,  produ^^liig  a  tol- 
erably continuous  blast,  but  of  fmall  ciiy  n'-itr 
and  force.  The  Glilnese  bellows  is  a  ^I  li'  v 
contrivaiii'e  for  forcing  air  with  any  desired 
pressure,  and  is  upon  the  same  principle  with 
the  large  blowing  machines  now  in  general  use 
It  i-  u  -qua re  wooden  box  or  pipe,  with  a  pis- 
ton-rod Working  in  one  end,  and  carrying  a 
closely  fitting  pi-tun,  by  tho  movement  of 
which  tho  air  is  pushed  through  a  smaller  pipe 
in  tho  other  end.    On  tho  reverse  motion  the 
air  enters  through  valves  and  refills  the  box.— 
The  usefid  effect  of  tho  bellows  is  iii  eiciling 
combu.'-iion,  by  furnishing  a  continuous  stream 
of  oxygen  in  the  fresh  supjilies  of  air,  :ind  in 
removing  by  tho  force  of  the  blast  thobc  pru> 
ducts  of  combustion  which  ordinarily  exdode 
the  approach  of  tho  air  and  impede  the  contin- 
uation of  the  process.   Its  power  of  rapidly 
exciting  vivid  combustion  and  bit  e  use  heat  is 
well  seen  in  the  action  of  the  smith's  liellowsin 
common  use.   Excepting  for  some  small  «»pera- 
tions  for  metallurgic  purposes,  and  for  other 
objects  not  reipiiring  cither  a  largo  volume  W 
great  i)ressuro  of  air,  tho  ancient  bellows  is 
now  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  more  effi- 
cient apparatus,  as  the  so-called  blowing  us- 
chinos  and  fan-blowers,  descriptions  of  wWch 
will  be  foi     1    :  '  r  r>rowiV(i  MaOIIIS^.*. 

BJiLLU\S&,  Hk.nky  Wuitkjey,  1>.  H.,  aa 
American  el^^nmian.  pastor  of  All  Sonls*  churdi 
in  New  York,  born  in  B  >'-ton,  June  11,  l^Hi 
gr.adufiteil  at  Harvard  coilego  in  entered 
the  dl    :    y  schewl  at  Cambridge  in  where 
ho  completed  his  cour.'V  in  IS.iT.    Ho  was  or- 
dauied  pastor  of  the  lirst  Congregational  churdl 
in  New  York,  Jan.  2,  1808.    He  was  tlie  prin- 
cii)al  originator  of  tho  ^'Christian  inquirer,'' 
a  Unitarian  newspaper  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  Is-M,  and  was  the  principal  writer  fur  its 
columus  until  the  middle  of  1  boO.   Jiis  publi- 
cations consist  chiefly  of  jjamplileta  and  di^* 
course^,  porliaj  -  1'  in  ni.nibcr.  tho  nn'st  con- 
spicuous of  which  arc  his  "  Phi  Beta  K.ippa 
Oration,"  1853,  and  bis  noted  detVneo  of  the 
drama,  l!*'7.    Tn  I'-'oi  !ic  received  the  dijree 
of  1).  I),  fioiu  ilarviiiu  university.     lie  <-ont.n- 
nes  p.astor  of  the  i)arisli  over  wliieli  he  was  tir-t 
ordained,  although  his  people  havo  twice  chang- 
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o  l  tlieir      0  of  ■^or^hip,  and  now  oa'tipy  tho 
Ciiitice  Imowu  as  All  Souls'  cburch.   ilo  is  a 
ready  ertmapore  speaker  and  a  popular  Iectiinr» 
His  ta«te^  and  conviction^  lend  him  to  intimate 
relations  with  artists,  and  ODK^igo  him  often  in 
gnestioa*)  of  a  social  and  pbilanthropio  char> 
nrtfr.    ITo  Ii;vs  spiokon  and  published  his  riew^ 
Jrc«lj  ufiou  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day,  and 
inclines  to  deal  with  current  interests  rather 
thnn  with  pcliolti'^titi  studies.    His  occi-sioniil 
contributions  to  tho  reviews,  and  espwciaUy  tho 
^'Ghibtian  Examiner,"  are  marked  by  indo- 
pondenco  of  thought  and  bfilJncss  (jf  oxiircssion. 
The  lat^  work  which  has  brought  him  promi* 
nently  before  the  poblte  is  his  course  of  lec- 
t f.rcs  on  the  "Treatment  of  BckIhI  Disoiiso?," 
delivered  before  tho  Lowell  institute  iu  Bosiou, 
in  1857. 

BELT.OWS  FALU5,  a  village  in  Rocking- 
ham  township,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
GoiuiMtioQk  river,  so  .called  from  serenl 

rapids  and  cataract?  orrtirring  there.  Tfie 
whole  descent   is   about  44  feet.  These 
nro  tho  fulls  conoeming  which  Peters,  in 
his  }u<>tor}%  relates  that  tho  water  becomes 
so  hardened  by  pressure  between  the  rocks, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  it  witii  nti 
iron  bnr.    It  was  formerly  a  farnoM  place  for 
?>pearin^  bulinou  from  this  rotk-^,       they  at- 
tonipted  to  force  a  pwsage.   A  canal  with 
li>cks  has  been  cot  Rround  tho  falls,  through 
tho  solid  rock.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridire,  865  feet  long,  built  in  1785.  Tho  scenery 
i<}  romantic,  and  one  of  many  islands  is  occupied 
by  a  plcasure-hooae  for  summer  n^rt  There 
-  also  ft  medleinal  gyring  in  ttie  nri^hof- 

iiood. 

BELIX)Y,  PiEP.r.E  r>n,  a  French  jurist  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Montauban,  in  BrittaftjTf 
about  1540;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
Ho  esjwused  the  causeof  UenrylN'  against  tlio 
Icn^o  -,  and  having  given  great  onence  to  tiio 
(iuisos  by  a  work  which  he  published  in  15>^4, 
a5<.M.^rting  the  king's  indepenaenoe  of  the  poj>o, 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  BastilOf 
where  he  was  imprisoned  2  years,  when  Henry 
I V^.  appointed  him  advocate-general  to  tlio  par- 
I :  iment  of  Toulouse. 

HELLUNO  (one.  Bellunum^  or  BelumumX  a 
u-alled  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Piave  ;  i-'p.  10,700.  It  contains  a  cathedral 
planned  by  Palladio,  several  churches,  a  lio<i>i« 
;al,  schools,  and  a  public  library,  and  is  supplied 
(vith  water  through  a  fine  atiueduct.  Large 
"iiirB  are  held  here  in  February  and  April,  and 
ho  Inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  tho 
nanufacturo  of  silk,  leather,  eartlienware,  and 
jats,  and  ia  the  timber  trade  with  Venice, 
rho  tttle  of  doke  of  Belluno  was  cootlrrcd  by 
s'apoleon  en  Marshal  Victor. 

13ELMA»,  Long,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  France, 
>orn  Aug.  11,  1757,  at  Monthkl,  in  Aude,  died 
^Jjiy  21.  IMl,  .'it  Caml<rai.  By  rendering  alle- 
stance  to  the  civil  power  he  drew  upon  himself 
ho  condemnitlmi  of  Rome,  and  even  after  re« 
raelinA  m  cooariou  of  tho  ooMnotkn  of  Nft* 


poleon,  hb  oath  to  the  constitution,  ho  failed  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  Vatican.  On  thia 
Account  Cambrai  did  not  become  an  AraibbUhop- 

rlc  during  }iis  life.  In  1841  ho  crented  n  sensa- 
tion among  the  joumalibts  of  Paris,  by  his 
chai^  to  the  clergy  on  the  question  of  the  ob» 
ligations  due  to  political  autliorities.  Ho  was 
the  last  bishop  of  i^ance,  previous  to  tho  now 
existing  coricordi^ 

iiELMONT,  an  eastern  eonntr  of  Ohio,  sep- 
arated from  Virginia  by  tl»o  Ohio  river,  and 
covering;  an  area  of  620  S4]uare  miles.  Indian, 
Whet'linir,  Claptina,  and  Mc.N(ah.<n  creck-i  arc 
tho  principal  streams.  The  surlaee  is  uneven, 
frequently  rising  into  liilLs.  ntul  the  sml  is  ex- 
oellent.  Coal  is  found  in  lar;;o  quantities. 
Cattle  and  hordes  ore  raiMHi  iu  great  number. 
In  1850  the  agricultural  products  amounted  to 
854,771  bnahelfl  of  com,  859.339  of  wheat, 
860,040  of  oats,  in.397  tons  of  liay,  1,652,598 
lbs.  of  tobtoco,  ill  1  <  I2,i88  <tt  batter.  There 
were  74  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
4,00S  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Pop.  84,000. 
Capital.  8t.  Clairsville. 

BELMONTE,  or  Bblmont,  a  village  iu  La 
Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  and  formerly  tho 
seat  of  the  territorial  goventinent.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  i)lace  3  mouiuis,  about  100  feet 
in  heisrht,  rise  up  fromtlie  prairie;  one  of  them 
is  :i  ;  .  1  the  Belmont  moundL 

BELMONTK,  or  Ri<»  .iKqurrisnoKnA,  a  river 
in  the  province  of  BiUiio,  Brazil.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Arof  uahi  and  Jequi« 
tinhonha,  flows  K,  and  aixipties  into  the 
AUantic. 

BEl  M  <  »NTET,  Louts,  a  French  literary  man, 
bom  at  Montanban  in  1700.  In  1830  ho  edited 
the  Triimne  newspaper,  opposed  the  accession  of 
Louis  Pbilippe,  and  predicted  his  downfall  and 

a  second  r»'Vf.lntion  in  a  bold  i)ani{)hK't  address- 
ed to  Cha[e(iul>i  Kind,  for  which  hu  was  arrested. 
In  1839  he  ertabliidiad,  together  with  Messrs. 
Laffitte  and  Mauguin,  a  manufactory,  in  which 
the  men  uero  to  sliaro  the  benefits  with  the  em- 
ployers. In  Feb.  1851,  ho  was  aooosed  of  hav* 
lUfS  planned  a  Bouapartist  tnorcmcrt  ajrninst  tlsa 
lei,M-.lativo  assembly,  but  the  char;^'e  was  alian- 
doned.  lie  occupied  the  position  ol'  superin- 
tendent of"  tl  0  Tontine  from  1842  to  1852, 
when  he  l>ecamo  a  member  of  tho  legislative 
assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  many  fiery  re- 
publican ode?,  and  a  volume  of  philosophical 
poems  entitled  l^-i  nomln't^  d'or  {l^A''>)  was 
characterized  by  JiOran^er  and  Lamennais  .-isa 
hrerittire  dts  IhIUs  dmc^.  In  his  youtli  he  be- 
came a  metuber  of  the  cai-bonarl  usisociation. 
When  Napoleon's  remains  arrived  at  Paris,  be 
received  froiu  tho  princo  do  -'oin  vilh'  a  pic^o  of 
tho  coffin,  in  acknowledi,nneut  ui  the  versjes  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  that  occa.''ion.  In  1886  Loida 
Napoleon  stood  godfather  to  his  first-bom  son, 
and  among  his  latest  productious  is  a  cantaU 
NapoUonienne. 

BELOE.  i.T.iAM,  an  Enirlish  clergyman  and 
author,  born  at  2sorwich,  in  1766,  died  April 
li^  1817.  Hisfitoodi  dtaoovecing  in  bin  eri- 
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denoef  of  superior  talent,  lio  vm  wnt  to  Dr. 

Bamad  Parr,  then  ijriiu-ipal  of  an  academy  in 
Middlesex,  and  giaduiited  ut  Cambridge  in  1775*. 
llo  then  assisted  Dr.  Parr  in  a  school  «t  Nor- 
wich. S  r  Ti  niter  ho  obtained  the  cnrncy  of 
Earlhain,  and  ullerward  became  vicar.  Fiud- 
ing  the  income  derived  from  hia  employment 
insufficient,  he  removed  to  London,  and  for 
Bcveral  years  occupied  himself  by  writing  for 
tlie  periodicals  of  the  day.  Durin;;  tlio  Ameri- 
oan  revolution  he  used  his  pea  freely  iu  the 
eaose  of  the  colonies ;  but  In  the  French  revo- 
lution lio  advotaterl  other  views.  In  company 
with  Archdeacon  Nares,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  *<Britiah  Oritio,"hk  which  he 
acknowledged  the  fallacy  of  his  prcviotts  opin- 
ions. In  1804-  he  accepted  the  assistant  iibra- 
rianship  of  the  liritish  muscnin,  which  beheld 
but  a  short  time,  being  deprived  of  it  on  account 
of  a  loss  sustained  by  the  iiistiiution  through 
his  mistaken  kindness  to  an  unworthy  appli- 
cant. Uo  publislicd  several  translatioas  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  beside  a  great  variety  of 
miscellaneous  productions.  His  trun'^hition  of 
Uerodotus  (4  vols.  8vo,  17dl)  retains  ita  rep- 
ntatlon  to  the  present  day. 

HELOIT,  a  townuhip  and  villasc  of  Rochester 
county,  \\  iiicon:$in.  The  village  of  Beloit,  aitu^ 
Bted  on  the  left  bank  of  Book  river,  and  Tory 
near  tli-'  snuthern  boundary  of  tho  state,  was 
e<;tUcHl  about  tlio  vear  1837,  and  incorporated 
in  1845.  It  is  Iwilt  on  a  beautiful  plain,  from 
which  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  a  hi  ij^ht  of 
BO  or  CO  feet,  aft'ordin^'  excellent  sites  lor  resi- 
dences. It  is  the  seat  of  Ikloit  collcL'e,  founded 
in  1846,  and  is  noted  for  its  broad,  handsome 
streets,  and  for  its  fine  churches ;  the  Congrega- 
tional i  liiir.  h,  constructed  of  gray  limc*toue.  is 
said  to  bo  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  in  the  state. 
The  Tillage  is  well  aapplied  with  water  power, 
has  a  flourisltiiig  trade,  and,  in  1855,  con- 
tained several  manufactories  of  woollen  goods, 
of  rca[ieFS  and  famiing  mills,  of  scales,  of 
carria.LreH,  an  iron  foundcry  and  niaeliino 
shop,  3  ilouriag  niill-i,  beside  1  or  2  nows- 
papcr  offices,  severxd  seminaries,  3  hotol-i, 
a  iMink,  and  more  than  40  stores.  It  is  the 
point  of  intersection  of  2  railroads,  the  Racine 
and  Miiisissippi,  and  tlio  Beloit  and  Madison, 
the  former  of  which  extends  from  Lake  Michi- 
Ban  to  Rockton  in  IlHnoia,  and  tlie  latter  frcMn 
Madi!«on.  the  rapital  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  (Gale- 
na and  Chicago  railroad,  18  miles  beyond  Beloit. 
A  fertile  prmrie,  the  largest  in  the  states  lies  on 
tiM-  •  t  tcmnde  of  Rock  river.  Popt  ial8<N{, 

4,24  7. 

BELOOCIIISTAN,  or  BttUDemsrAir  (anc. 
Oedrotm  and  J>rfinfjhtut),  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  lat.  24°  60  aud  ao  2U  N.,  long.  67'' 
40'  aii.l  r.j  is  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Afghanistan, 
£.  by  Siude,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by 
the Persiaa  desert;  area  abmrt  160,000  sq.  m.; 
e.'ij'itr.l  Kclat;  pop.  e,7fin/)(K).  Tlie  ;.'unoni!  ;is- 
pectot  the  country  is  mountainous ;  but  toward 
Aeslioro  of  the  Arabian  sea  on  the  eontli,  and 
toward  Penia  on  the  wesi^  there  aro  exteadvo 


distriotiof  bsrreaptdn.  Hie  Hda  inomititin 

on  the  E.  and  N.  E.,  running  from  tlio  nuaiths  of 
the  Indns  to  the  Solyman  moantaius,  iuclude  a 
quantity  of  comparatively  fertile  land,  of  vulley 
and  upland  i^luin,  in  wliich  the  inhabitanta 
raise  tlio  graius  and  fruiU  of  a  tropical  climate; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  a  wihlonioB, 
unfit  for  habitation.    A  strip  of  land  to  the  east 
of  the  Ilala  chain,  which,  although  witliia  the 
Indus  valley,  belongs  to  Beloochistan,  is  very 
fertile,growing  cereals  and  rich  oropaftf  jowarres 
(a  grun  mnob  in  d^nand  hn  northeni  la^l 
and  various  tropical  productions.   But  the  l&na 
hero  is  low  and  swampy,  to  whicli  indeed  it 
owes  its  fertility,  and  though  more  naoieroiHly 
inliabited  than  the  other  regions,  is  the  most  un- 
healUiy  of  the  whole.   On  the  N.  £.  boandsry 
aro  situated  the  famous  mountwn  paMeii>ttie 
Bolan  and  the  Molan  or  Gundwana  pass.  Thm 
are  the  direct  road  to  Kelat  and  the  only  means 
of  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try from  tl>o  plains  of  N.  W.  India.  The  east- 
ern provinces  or  districts  are  Sarawan,  Kelat, 
Cut('h-(rundav;v  and  Jlialawan.    On  the  south 
along  tlie  seashore  is  the  district  of  Loos^ 
and  on  the  west  Mekran,  the  ancient  Gednwa. 
Tlio  in!iahUant-S  of  Belooelilstan  consist  of  3 
great  varieties,  the  Beloochcs  and  the  l^rahouee^ 
which  are  sobdiTided  into  other  tribes,  lad 
these  again  into  fainiliei?.    Their  origin  i«  nn- 
certain,  but  tlicy  aro  probably  a  race  of  mixed 
Tartar  and  Persian  descent   Tliey  themselvM 
claim  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Mohammedaa 
conqueror.'j  of  central  Asia,  uud  are  zealous 
Soonnee!*,  tolerating  an  unbeliever,  rather  than 
a  Shccali.    Polygamy  is  allowed*    la  their 
noraado  habits  they  closely  resemble  Tartart 
or  liedouins,  living  in  tents  of  felt  or  canva?, 
and  wearing  a  woollen  cloth  on  their  heada, 
wi  th  woollen  or  linen  outer  coata.  Their  wo- 
nah  enjoy  a  slmro  of  froodorn.    They  are  of 
8f*are  but  active  forms,  practise  anns  and  wa^ 
like  excrcise.-t  for  amusement.   The  Brahooees 
speak  a  dialeet  mnro  resomblinir  those  of  the 
Funjaub,  and  are  shorter  aud  htoulcr  built  than 
the  Belooches.    Tiiey  have  a  somewhat  better 
character  in  the  matter  of  rapine  and  plander 
than  the  others.    They  aro  said  to  be  hospitsMe 
and  observant  of  pled^'i  s  and  promises.  The 
government  is  under  various  heads,  of  which 
the  kban  of  Kelat  is  leader  in  Hme  of  war,  and 
a  kind  of  feudal  diicf  in  peace.    Formerly  Be- 
loochistan was  subject  to  Persia  aud  afterward 
to  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  U»t 
century  the  tribes  shook  oft" their  dependenceon 
the  Afghans.    At  the  time  of  the  British  expe- 
dition into  Afj:hani>-tan  tliO  British  forced  the 
Bolan  pass.    The  Ikl  ><  <chca  hanissc  d  the  troO|i 
considerably;  and  ia  1840  an  expedition  W« 
sent  against  Kelat  to  chastise  them,  which  was 
done  ctfcctoaily,  but  no  permanent  oocupaUoa 
was  made. 

BELP,  a  S\vi>s  vilhiiTo,  eanton  of  I^ern.  Oa 
the  south  sido  of  the  village  Is  the  Belpber^ 
a  monntahi  2,940  feet  high,  remarkable  ibr  itt 
nnmerooa  petrifiMtiooa. 
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BPiWAIC,  Tmaua,  an  EnffU«h  UniUrbm 
tfrfM  tad  sotbor,  bora  in  Bedford,  April, 

IT.W.  died  at  Hani{»!»tcii(i,  Nuv.  11,  is-jf*.  Hi^ 
ttther^  -who  vatAdua^tiag  miniitM^  ada- 


try,  of  whirh  in^titntion  he  l^KX-umti  prinoipiil  in 
1781.  holding  the  oilier  tor  »  yean,  and  also 
pre»ching  at  DaTcntry.  In  ITM,  alMikdaiilDg 
tin-  C.ilvifiljitic  WJff,  ho  Wcamo  minMer  of 
a  Luttariim  cuugrcsgatiou,  and  ^tded  in 
IMS  M  palnr  of  £«ex-«tr««t  chapel^  LooioBt 
vbere  th«  remaining  24  yean  of  111.4  Ufa  were 
(peat.  Mr.  Belaham  wrot«  a  great  ii€-:U  iu  ti.-^- 
st-rti-  11  and  vindirutioQ  of  Unit.ari.Lnifiin,  indnd* 
ag  a  to  Mx.  WiUMrforoe'a  ''FtwMkoti 

Tkw;**  ^Mkooaa  of  the  OhrMlHi  R«««lii- 
tion;"  and  a  "TrflnilHtii»n  of  the  Ej-istUrs  «)f 
fkal  the  AposileL  with  an  E^^tioa  and 
AB»onf  his  toaMMdom  to  fwal 
!itfntTirf\  his  "  El<-nK-tit^  of  lljo  riiihw>phy  of 
lh«  iluiuan  Mind  aod  of  Moral  Fhilosopby'* 
which,  wftli  Uary  Hartley,  ba  raaotvw  aU 
reenbil   idjermncTi.i  into  tho.  nssoriation  of 
idsiJte;,  is  lx»t  known.         uam,  a  hirtori- 
cal  wriu  r.  and  brother  of  fh<j  above,  wju  born 
M  UAi,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1827,  at  Uamtner- 
tmUk   He  waa  a  wbi^^  in  pnlltieii,  and  well 
»Ci'jU.kint<.-<l  w  iih  tlie  ie;v!.T-(  of  that  party.  In 
I'iid  he  eoounenced  his  iiterary  comae  by  pob- 
Ung;  in  S  vok.,  »  £May«,  niHorlnl,  FbHd- 
eal,  md  Literary."   T.i  th.     sm  rooded  c-isays 
on  TviooB  subjects,  chwrtiy  jKiiiucal,  and  several 
works  which  appeared  between  17M  and  1801, 
and  were  finally  ni-rodacod  in  a  rr.llcctive 
edition  of  12  voia.  ocUtvti,  in  1806,     u  '•  li  i-t4>ry 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Conclosion  of  tb^  Peace 
<rf  Amiens."    Thb  larfro  work,  tinned  throngh- 
oat  with  a  liberal  spirit,  n in i  what  rar«  at  the 
period  it  appeared  in,  nVKnwids  in  fartA  indoa- 
niflSMiy  coiiactad,  titoogh  not  vary  tiiMbomij 
naeoffiMadi  te  tlia  wottioH^  oura  words. 

BELSHAZZAR,  th«  ht^t  king  of  tho  ChiJ- 
liean  djMsty.  At  his  coart  the  prophet  Daniel 
wm  ft  ftiTOfftte  daring  the  captivity.  Hit 
dreft;n-i  and  the  hand-wrifln^  on  tho  walln  of 
his  |.4uace,  uteriureted  by  iiaut«^l,  art)  fauiiiiar, 
ss  weQ  a*  tbm  tngio  and  of  his  kiogdom  (B.  a 
r^ynr^nertA  >f  th«  Uadaa  tad  Btniai 

i^K  I>'r  N  (  E,  llKna  Fa^moB  Xirm  ni,  a 
edebrated  French  Jeenit,  born  in  Peri^rd, 
Dec.  4,  1,671,  died  at  MameUles,  June  4,  17M. 
At  an  early  age*  he  tH.>cAme  a  mem  he  r  of  the 
order  of  Imn\u,  waa  made  grand  Tioar  «l 
A^aad  iAlTWbUxinoflCanedlea.  Dntoff 
the  peetilenco  \s  hich  dt  vjv^tatcd  bis  sco  in 
10^*21.  Beiaonoe  was  nntuing  in  b»  davotion, 
■1  diapkyed  ahitlty  aadmiadflahiwailo  a  de- 
gree that  drew  Ti]pon  him  the  pnfTfm!mn«5  nf  all 
£aropo.  IJ^  in  t->i>vrtaiiy  referri-d  to  in  I'opo'a 
*lM«f  on  Man."  In  finnaMimri  11  of  liis  ser> 
rices  at  tht*<i  {jt-rirN],  he  was  offered  tbe  bishop- 
ric  of  Iji'iu,  and  ako  the  archbishopric  of 
Bordeaux,  hnt  raftised  both,  preferring  to  re- 
■ain  witb  those  to  whom  he  had  ho  long  ren- 
dwidhiiiuMif  MOMMry.  la  bis  later  yean  be 


became  inrolved  in  dlspotes  with  theJaimanii^ 
whom  be  attacked  with  mnch  leaL   He  found* 

od  a  Jifiint  rol^'L'o  wiii>  li  l><  ara  his  name;  Itt 
poblisbed  seraral  writings  agaiaat  Jansenism. 
BKLTEIK,  er  Buram,  a  kind  of  ftatlvaL 

Btill  (.Iclfrntol  in  [mrts  of  Irt"lai;d  find  S.  ..tljurd 
m  tbe  Ist  of  May,  and  rappoat'd  ui  bw  oid  as 
tbe  TCinotcsa  period  of  druidicAl  stiprvtnacy. 
Tlio  name  .*icMiflfi  tho  f:r>>  of  Bel  r,r  lijol,  and 
tbe  custom  wa-s  {iruLjiLly  an  oflidiool  au«i  rem- 
MBt  from  the  oriental  wor«hip  o(  lioal,  or  tiM 
snn.  To  the  Ulf«  in  in:\j  U'  referred  the  prac- 
tice of  lichtiug  fires  on  mitisiuamcr  eve  in  Eng- 
land, in  honor  of  the  sommer  wyl^tioe. 

B£LTUtti,  a  small  tribe  of  Tartars,  dwtiU- 
iof  fa  Sibarfa,  along  tbe  banki  of  tbe  Abakan. 
They  ar<' a  hiirlmrous  and  h<  atli. n  rui  i  .  nt  viT 
bnrying  their  dead,  but  snspcmling  th«u  from 
trees  in  aadadled  ^ucm,  TMr  pnwiiea  of  p(>- 
ly».'.'inty.  find  tin  'r  r«  ffi«n1  to  abandon  it,  -.lid 
to  liavo  ho.  ti  th«  chief  obstacle  ts>  thv  ir  ca- 
ver>.iori  to  (.  hrmtiaoitj. 

iJKhlS.  Ill  iii;u  l.iiion-.  belts  of  curried  K  i- 
th«r  patiiiiiu^  ov  ur  uit;tal  or  Wooden  puUeja  uro 
xmd  uMrteod  of  gearing,  when  tlio  shoAs  to  be 
connected  are  far  apart,  lie  Its  are  in  general 
used  between  parallel  sha/U.  and  wbra  it  ia 
reqcL'-ito  that  the  shafts  should  torn  in  op|>osite 
direoiiona  tbe  bdit  k  croasad.  Tbe  diameieri 
tt  tbe  pfnUeys  are  inada  in  tbe  faiTerse  ratio  to 
tlie  numUr  of  n-M-hitions  dej»ire«!.  I:i  nonie 
machinoB  it  ia  neci>!«.«tary  to  miidify  ih*i  veiot  itv 
afadiaftwlclKmt  stopping  the  motion;  in»urh 
cases  conim^  dmm^  nre  *Tih-tiriS  d  for  pulley*^ 
tho  apex  of  ea'  li  drum  i.vitiL:  o|i|M)sed  to  the 
basiaof  tbe  oth^r.  Ml  lhat  the  hcU  otico  cut  0^ 
the  prop<*r  K  ti^-tli  to  euibraoo  botli  drums  in 
their  oeutrjj  ynxla  answers  for  all  Uie  other 
portions  of  the  drum.  The  belt  in  thin  arrange- 
aa&t  baa  to  ba  cvidad  bjr  s  fork.  When  ib« 
shafts  are  aoi  panllet,  ana  their  axes  pnxloeed 

iuterfX'*  t  o?ndi  (■ihcr,  the  otdy  « jiy  {■>  eotiiuet 
tbem  by  belta  la  to  use  a  third  sbalty  with  which 
teth  mn  cwimaelad.  Vbaa  tba  sbaAs  an 
neither  jmrallt  1  rior  in  tho  same  plane,  they  ran 
be  connected  hy  a  Uilt,  but  there  n  only  one 
plM*  on  each  sliafl  for  tho  pulleys,  ibest 
most  Rt  the  ends  of  a  strai.'!it  lino  perjien- 
dicular  at  the  ■^.-ime  tiiuu  to  U.«Lh  axo^.  There 
k  oidy  one  h-u  h  hr»«.  Thb  thtjoretical  pUtco 
has  to  be  corrected  in  each  {Muticular  case 
aocording  to  tho  diameters  of  the  pulleys,  br 
takinir  cure  iluil  tho  belt  arrives  «i^Qaro  on  each 
|«Uey,  BO  mattar  bow  obUqneiy  K  karas  tba 
othar.  Aa  •  eoMeqiMDea  of  Ihte  mroidabto 
corrvctiim,  the  motion  of  tlio  hliaft^n  ennnot  ho 
rttvened  witboot  keying  tiie  puli«y«  in  oilier 
places. — ^Belta  if%  BMda  of  leather,  India-rub> 
ner,  iron  u  iro,  or  gutta  per*  hii.  I^eathcr  is  in 
goaertl  use,  and  ijunaidored  the  iao»i  economi- 
aal,  bol  tt  mat  be  well  protected  against  wa- 
ter and  even  moisture.  A  careful  atteiidant 
will  moke  a  belt  last  S  year\  which  otherwi<w 
would  hist  but  1  or  S.  Millions  are  yearly 
wasted  in  tbu  way  by  tanjlwmsa.  India-ralH 
bar  ia  prtbad  bj  a  fe 
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demned  hj  a        munber,  hat  it  Is  evidently 

tho  proper  siibstunco  for  belts  exposed  to  the 
ireatbcr,  aa  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequcntlydoes  not  stretch  and  decay.  Iron 
wire  has  been  experimented  upon,  nnd  promises 
well,  but  it  roijuires  a  peculiur  coustruction  of 
pulleys,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected. 
Gutta  percha  has  been  used  dnrinp:  tno  last  4 
years  at  the  zinc  factory  of  Za  Vkille Montague^ 
in  iielgiuni,  and  is  spokcii  til'  vory  favorably. 
A  oompony  is  now  iutroducing  the  manofao- 
tnre  of  frotta  pereba  belts  into  tiie  UDited 
Ftatt-^.  f  ho  2  ends  of  a  boU  may  bo  united 
together  by  riveting,  or  by  clamps  of  various 
<x»istmotion,  bnt  the  best  way  is  to  cat  small 
holes  through  the  ends,  and  to  laco  tlietn  to 
^ther  with  a  strap  of  leather. — in  design- 
wg  a  machine,  the  width  of  the  l>elt,  tho 
diameter  of  tho  drums  or  pulleys,  and  tho  ve- 
locity, have  to  bo  determined,  and  tlivre  is  no 
generally  admitted  rulo  for  doing  this.  Some 
engineers  believe  that  tlie  friction  of  a  belt  on 
a  i)ulloy  follows  the  general  laws  of  friction, 
and  (ItpciidH  only  u])ou  the  ten-ion  uf  the  belt; 
according  to  their  view,  a  belt  will  not  elide 
more  easily  on  a  small  pulley  than  on  a  large 
one.  Others,  having  remarked  that  a  belt 
slides  more  easily  i>ii  u  rough  cast  than  on  a 
turned  |mllev,  thmk  that  in  the  latter  ease  the 
nir  is  exriiuU'd,  and  that  llio  belt  is  pressed 
atraiiist  thu  pulleys  by  atmospheric  pressure  to 
the  amount  of  about  8  lbs.  to  tho  square  ineb, 
and  thence  it  follows  that  tho  adhesion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact, or  to  the  diameter  of  the  pulley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  theory^  the  tighter  a  belt  the 
greater  the  fiiction ;  aooording  to  the  seoond, 
ti|L'htne?8  has  little  effect  beyond  a  certain  point. 
It  Los  been  found  in  practice  that  belts  must 
not  be  run  faster  than  80  feet  per  second,  nor 
have  a  tension  of  above  3^0  lb':,  per  square  inch 
of  section.  The  friction  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley  is 
proportional  to  tho  arc  in  contact  with  tho  belt. 
This  friction  depends  nl^o  on  tho  material  of 
tho  pulley,  and  is  nearly  as  much  again  on  wood 
as  on  cast-iron.  When  a  machine  has  to  bo 
drtven  reiy  fast,  as  is  the  case  with  wood-turn- 
era'  lathes,  the  fHetion  on  the  bearings  has  to 
bo  reduced  a^^  much  as  possible  to  prevent  iK  at- 
ing,  by  leaving  tho  belt  loose  on  the  pulleys. 
Tho  proper  frieUoo  is  tben  obtdned  by  sprin- 
kling chalk  or  powdered  rosin  on  tho  bclt^  but 
this  treatment  injures  it,  and  is  only  resorted  to 
for  small  belts^  tlio  price  of  \v  hi  ch  is  insignlScant 
when  compared  with  the  vahie  t>f  tlio  work 
performed.  The  friction  of  a  belt  or  of  a  ropo 
on  a  standing  cylinder  is  aocnrately  knovrn,  and 
is  fbnnd  in  the  follo'wing  yianner:  a  hdt  is 
posBsd  over  a  horlsontal  cylinder,  a  kuuwu 
\vei;^'!it  is  .Musiiemled  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
is  attached  to  a  sphng-baUnce,  and  gradually 
let  go  til!  the  belt  or  rope  begins  to  dide ;  tho 
snspended  weight  mmu*  the  one  indi(  ated  is  tho 
friction.  It  has  thus  been  found  thatbytak- 
aturn  nnd  a  half  around  a  rough  cylindri- 
post»  1  Ib^  will  boU*110  Vot.  in  check,  and 
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that  by  talcing  2i  turns  1  lb.  will  boM  9,B00 

Ih-^.  As  data  to  start  from  in  do>ij:riiiifr  a  b^lt, 
tho  following  is  a  good  esample;  a  12  iach 
belt,  over  a  pidley  of  4  feetiu  diamoter,raDoing 
80  feet  a  second,  will  tran'^mit  tho  power  from 
a  0  inch  cylinder,  1  luuc  stroke,  GO  lbs.  press- 
ure, making  125  revolutions  per  minute. 

BELTS,  Geeat  and  Little,  tho  narao  piren 
to  2  narrow  channels  which  connect  the  Baltic 
with  tlje  Cattegat.  The  Civat  Dult  is  37  miles 
long,  18  miles  in  medium  width,  and  £rom  6  to 
S6  mtboms  deep.  It  lies  between  the  islands  of 
St'eland  and  Funen,  the  shores  of  wliieli  pre- 
sent no  striking  features,  but  are  hned  vith 
asfebatbors.  Navigation  is  difliettit  at  all  sea- 
sons on  Recount  of  inat>y  dangerous  shoals  and 
sand-banks,  and  iu  winter  is  still  further  ob- 
structed by  floating  ice,  tliough  the  swil^uoss  of 
tlio  ctirront  prevents  t!ie  i-lraitfroni  being ufleo 
frozen  over.  Light-houses  liuvo  been  erected  on 
tlie  shores,  and  on  tho  small  island  of  .SprogO, 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  cbanael,  ud 
which  the  action  of  the  waves  is  grsdosDj 
wearinfj;  away, — ^The  Little  B'.IL  ^ep.iratM 
Fuucu  from  JuUand.  It  b  30  miles  long 
from  1,000  yards  to  Id  miles  wide,  and 
from  5  to  30  fathoms  deep.  Tho  shores  afS 
low  and  regular,  and  the  current  rapid.  It  U 
frozen  over  from  December  to  April,  and  nari- 
gation  at  other  seasons  isattoi:  !  I  witli  the 
saaie  dangers  as  in  the  Great  B*.  ii.  l-irgo  ves- 
sel usually  pass  through  tho  sound,  which  is  the 
only  channel  except  tho  Belts  between  (he  Csb> 
tegnt  and  tho  Baltic. 

liELUS,  a  river  about  5  miles  long,  vhich 
rises  in  tho  slopes  of  tliat  range  of  hills  aoci«Dt- 
ly  known  as  Oannel,  and  empties  into  ths 
Mediterranean.  It  lies  in  the  present  Syrian 
pashalio  of  Acre,  near  the  bay  of  the  ssn>o 
name.  It  is  noted  as  the  source  of  the  asad 
out  of  whicli,  Pliny  pays,  triads  was  first  made. 
The  story  aeeideuLul  dit>covery  of  its  vit- 

reous proi^nii  ■<  is  familiar.  As  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  llio  iVth  eentury,  it  furnished  the  supplyof 
tho  priiieipal  glass  manufactories  of  Italy.  ihS 
Greek  name  for  glass  (ifXoj)  was  i-t  rhai  s  cor- 
rupted from  Belos.  The  present  name  of  this 
river  is  Naman. 

BELUS,  tho  name  of  the  national  of 
tho  Babylonians,  and  perhaps  Uie  same  a:^  1^ 
whose  worship  became  so  ^neral  in  the  Ei*» 
and  t^o  often  incorporated  into  Judaism,  or  at 
least  adopted  and  practised  by  tho  Jews,  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  from  tlie  accounts 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms,  that  BdM 
waa  worshipped  by  human  sacrifices,  wbils 
Baal  very  plain!  v  was.  But  if  tliO  worship  of 
Belus  was  of  later  date  than  that  of  Baal,  ^ 
dilforence  in  tlie  rites  may  be  accounted  vX. 
If  there  were  two  temples  or  towers  at  Baby- 
loo,  as  some  antiquaries  and  critics  have  main- 
tained—first, the  temple  of  BaaJ,  or  tower  of 
Bahd,  and  s^Tc^ndlv,  the  tower  of  Bclr>,  built 
later  on  tlie  site  of  tho  former,  after  the  long 
desertkm  of  Babylon  for  the  rival  and  ea»» 
pin  of  Hineveb,  and  at  the  return  of  the  Msp* 
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tro  to  Babylon  under  Nabopolas'»ar — ^then  the 
worship  may  have  been  st>  inMified  by  time 
and  culturo  as  to  account  for  all  this  apparent 
difrcreuce  bctwovu  Haal  and  Behis,  and  inuko 
tbo  latter  only  the  reappearance,  olU'r  iho  lapse 
of  floea,  of  the  fornMr.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
worsrnp  of  Belus,  appears  the  same  peneral 
conceutiuu  which  characterized  that  ol  Baal, 
TIL,  tnat  <^  mkle  and  female  divinities;  for  in 
the  ancient  representations  of  Bolu?,  like  Biuil, 
he  is  represented  as  the  sun,  and  the  moon  is 
always  present,  and  so  the  worship  of  both 
Baal  and  Bolus  ia  the  worahip  of  the  prolific 
power  of  nature. 

BELUS,  Tkmplr  of.   The  hngo  and  barren 
mound  of  villow  earth  and  bricks  known  to 
modern  travellers  as  Birs  Niinroud,  was  by  the 
Mfly  eastern  explorer,  Iknjauin  of  Tudela, 
regarde<l  a^t  the  identical  tower  of  Babel,  ar- 
rested in  its  erection  by  the  divine  internosi- 
tion,  aa  recorded  in  Genesis.   Later  exptonp 
tions  resulted  in  llio  opinion  that  the  present 
tower  was  the  one  built  by  Nobuchadnezzur  in 
tlie  reestjiblishment  of  the  Ohaldean  dynasty  in 
Babylon  (I!.  C.  C25),  and  that  it  occupied  the 
site  of  tiio  lower  ol  Babel,  which  had  become 
more  or  less  dilaj>i  Jated  or  completely  removed 
flnririL'  tliO  IG  or  17  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
t-inco  it.-i  erection,   SlUl  more  modern  examina- 
tions have,  however,  resulted  in  the  suggestion 
(by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  1854)  that  the  pres- 
ent htruoluro  by  Nebuchadnezzar  occupies  tho 
fiito  of  a  former  temple  or  tower  erected  by  a 
f  rnier  king,  during  tho  ]>eriod  when  tho  Chal- 
ikuii  power  was  partially  humbled  under  tho 
Assyrian.    A  cuneiibrm  record  found  on.  the 
cylinders  built  into  the  comers  of  the  present 
structure,  attributes  the  previous  temple  to 
Tiglath-Bilcser  I.,  who  dates  back  604  yean 
before  Nebuchadnezzar.  If,  therefore,  the  pres- 
ent site  (Hirs  Niraroud)  bo  tho  site  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  it  must  have  been  twice  re- 
built.  TUo  remMoa^  ao  far  as  yet  discovered, 
belong  to  the  time  of  Kebnchadnczzar.  TIio 
bricks  tiiken  from  it  all  bear  his  name.  Tho 
temple  of  iklus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a 
square  building  or  platform  on  which  rise  sno- 
ce-i.'^ively  eii,-lit  terraces;  on  the  top  of  the  last 
%  tein])le  crowns  the  straoture.  These  terraces, 
lie  says,  were  ascended  on  the  outside.  The 
•uin  of  Birs  Nimroud  is  described  by  modem 
ui^vellers  aa  a  hage  and  irregokr  moond  of 
l>arren  yellow  sand,  mderscath  which  explora- 
ioiis  have  laid  bare  a  mass  of  brickwork  show- 
ing tbd  evidences  of  a  subjection  to  the  agency 
>f  fire  after  the  erection,  and  still  preserving  in 
nany  jtarts  a  terniced  structure,  but  not  so 
somplete  as  to  afford  anj  determination  of  the 
lomDer  of  the  tenraoea,  layard,  in  his  Dls* 
overies  among  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
{abylou,''  gives  tho  height  of  the  entire  mound 
8  336  feet,  and  proposes  ft  restoratioii  of  tho 
rigitial  form,  in  a  conjictural  number  of  ter- 
M>08,  on  tho  eastern  side,  bnt  pexpendicolarbr 
usintf  on  tbeweatinftaolid  walL  Tbianovina 
uudB  lOxmt  ft  fflilaa  &  W.  ol  HiDalH  and  be- 


tween Ilillah  and  Birs  Nimroud  are  frequent 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  or  fortiOcationa, 
^ving  rise  to  tbo  conjecture  that  this  may  be 
tho  lost  western  half  of  tlie  ancient  city  of 
Babylon,  throu^'li  which  tho  Euphrates  made  a 
nearly  diagonal  course  from  north  to  south. 

BELVEDERE.  In  Italian  arcliitocturc,  tho 
name  Belvedere  is  applied  to  a  pavilion  on  the 
top  of  ft  building ;  also  to  an  artiticial  eminence 
in  ft  garden.  With  the  continental  Europeans, 
this  name  is  a  great  favorite  for  Uie  de.>ii,'nation 
of  villas,  palaces,  villages,  and  streets.  There 
is  tho  palace  Belvedere,  in  Rome,  for  instance, 
wluch  contains,  among  other  wonderful  works 
(^ftrtftndftntiquity,  the  world-renowned  statue, 
known  as  the  AjjoIIo  Belvedere;  also  tho 
imperial  villa  of  Belvedere,  in  Vienna,  formerly 
the  property  of  Eugene  of  Savoy,  with  a  gallery 
of  paintinps,  and  tlio  Ambrosian  collection  of 
ancient  weapons ;  also  the  chateau  of  Belvedere, 
near  Weimar,  immortalized  by  Qoethe,  who 
loved  to  roam  in  the  park  an<l  the  surrountling 
promenades.  In  Saxon  iSwitzerlaud,  near  the 
village  of  llirniskutadieo,  thnre  ia  a  fine  castlo 
of  Belvedere ;  there  is  ono  dso  near  Neu-Strelitz 
in  Mecklenburg.  The  French  for  Belvedere  is 
BcIIevue;  tliis  is  also  a  popular  name  for  villas 
and  ca.«tio?.  Tho  most  celebrated  was  that 
built  for  Madame  do  rompadour,  in  1748,  on  a 
moontain  ridge,  between  St.  Cloud  and  Moudon, 
and  decorated  by  tlio  most  eminent  artists  of  her 
day.  Louis  XV.  was  so  enchanted  with  tho 
chateau,  that  be  ^chased  it.  Mter  his  deaHi, 
the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI.  lived  there. 

BEL\'OIR,  an  extra-parochial  district  of 
EnglAid.  On  an  isolated  eminence,  overlooking 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale,  stands  Iklvoir  castlo, 
the  seat  of  tho  duke  of  Rntland.  This  mansion 
was  erected  by  William  do  Todcnci,  standard* 
bearer  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  despite 
many  modem  additions,  still  preserves  the 
appearance  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  In 
the  time  of  Ilenry  VUI.,  it  passed,  with  its 
namerous  dependencies,  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Manners  family. 

BELZONI,  GiovANja  Battista,  a  traveller 
and  explorer  in  Egypt,  tlie  son  of  an  Italian  bar- 
ber, bom  at  Padua  about  1778,  died  Dec.  3, 1828. 
He  was  educated  for  a  monastic  life  at  Rome. 
This  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  French  revola* 
tion,  and  after  wandering  for  t^onie  time  about 
the  oontincnt,  he  went  to  England  in  1803,  Here 
he  at  first  gained  a  precarions  anbslstenoe  by 
exiiibiting  as  on  athlete,  at  Astley's  circus,  being 
endowed  with  prodigious  strengtlu  To  thoso 
feats  were  added  sdentiflo  ezjMBriments,  as  ho 
had  paid  much  attention  to  natural  philosopliy, 
particularly  to  the  branch  of  hjdraulics.  lio 
married  in  England,  and  after  rending  there  for 
0  years,  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  travel  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Aooordingly,  he  set  out 
witb  Us  wife,  and  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Malta.  Wlule  in  that  island,  it  is  su[>po.sed  that 
he  thooght  of  turning  his  kuowknlgo  of  hy- 
dranfioa  to  good  aooonnl,  by  offering  his  aer- 
Tio«  to  the  paihft  of  liilgTpt  in  oooalnwting  w*- 
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ter  wheels  to  ininte  the  fields  oontigiiom  to 

the  river  Nile.  iJo  firrivoJ  iti  Eu'vpt  Jitno  9, 
1816,  and  constructed  lor  the  pa-sha  one  of 
his  hydranlio  machines,  at  tlio  gardens  of 
Sool.rn.  3  miles  from  Cairo.  Mdu'tnct  Ali 
himself  apji^Hi!*  to  have  been  batiblicd  with 
its  powers,  but  tho  Turkish  and  Arab  cultiva- 
tors regarded  it  as  an  innovation,  and  aa  their 
narrow  prejudices  were  not  to  bo  overcome, 
lielzoni  abandoned  his  scheme  without  tvon 
being  rewarded  by  the  pesba  for  what,  ho  bad 
undertaken.  Ifie  euriofnty  being  now  strongly 
excited  on  the  suliit  ct  of  E-^yptian  aiifii|uities, 
at  the  recommcudation  of  Borckhardt,  bo  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  eoiual,  to 
remove-  tlic  coloR-nl  hoad.  ffcncrally  bat  irieor- 
rectly  styled  tha  young  Meuiuou.  This  Belzoui 
successfully  accomplished,  transporting  it  to 
Alexandria,  and  thenco  shipping  it  for  England. 
For  this  purpose,  Helzoni  wont  to  Thebes,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  west  biuik  of  tho  Xile,  vis- 
ited the  Memnonium,  whoro  was  tho  mighty 
heail  he  was  to  remove.  lie  found  it,  as  bo 
narrates,  iK-ar  tlx.'  remains  of  its  body  and  chair» 
apparently  smiling  upon  bim  at  the  thoaght  of 
being  carried  to  England.  After  incredible  toil 
{111(1  ]nT>ovi  ranri\  in  tho  faro  of  v<.-xa(iiiiH  dc'- 
luvs,  the  hea<!  wa.^  brought  to  tho  edge  of  tho 
Nile,  Ang.  12,  l^l'l,  placed  on  board  of  a  boat, 
Nov.  17,  and  salVly  laiidc-d  jit  Cairo.  Doc.  15 
following.  Jii  ilie  uioau  tiim-.  lie  made  excur- 
pions  with  his  wife,  who  was  as  nnii  h  interested 
in  Egyptian  nntii]aiiii  s  as  liiniH  lf,  and  who  ren- 
dered esseiitiul  .sorvicc,  to  the  uiuuutain  of  Oor- 
noo,  celebrated  for  its  vast  sepulchral  excava- 
tions, and  the  number  of  mtunmies  oondkined 
in  them.  He  proceeded  also  to  Asswan,  and 
tlic  It  autiful  i-land  of  riiilii?,  renowned  for  ita 
majestic  niins,  and  on  arriving  at  Jpsambool,  he 
saw  with  anuutement  l^o  mighty  rock-eot  tem* 
pic  wlncli  liad  been  d!';rrivor.  <1  I>y  l?Tirckhardt. 
This  toinplo  ho  Avas  tliy  first  to  open,  its  00- 
tr  iiH  .:■  hav  ing  been  completely  choked  with 
painL  In  1^17  ho  mrtdo  n  i^econd  juunicy  to 
Ujij'or  E^'ypl,  and  bciuiue  iuvuhod,  greatly 
against  bis  will,  in  some  very  unpleasant  smiab- 
bies  with  Drovetti,  tho  French  consul,  and  bis 
coadjutor  the  count  do  Forbin.  He  visited  tho 
m  I  r  t]  mUs  of  Thebes,  and  mndo  excavations  at 
Karuac.  Among  the  catacombs  at  tbo  moon- 
tain  of  Gornoo,  which  was  the  Imrial-place  of 
Tljcli.-.  he  made  diligent  se.ircli  for  papyri, 
which  aro  sometimes  found  wrap|H.d  in  tho 
awathings  of  the  nmmmy,  about  tho  hro.nst, 
arms,  or  k>;r«.  It  is  imiMjssible,  as  Belzoni  ul>- 
eerve^,  to  form  an  adequato  idea  by  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  awltal  repositories  of  tho  Egyptian 
dead.  Tho  necropolis  is  a  tract  of  about  two 
miles  in  length,  at  tho  foot  of  the  Libyan  range, 
and  c  v.  ry  i>art  of  tiiese  rocks  issco<:)p©d  out  into 
a  evpulchre.  *'In  some  places  there  is  not 
more  than  the  Taeaney  of  a  foot  left,  which  yon 

rrui-t  r-ontrivo  to  pfi^s  thr<«ii^'h  in  a  orooiiiiig 
posture^  like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones, 
that  cot  Skefl^aas.  After  getting  throngh  these 
paaiagea,  eomoof  thanSOO  or  800  yarcu  kwg) 


yoQ  generally  find  a  more  ooromodiotw  f  laoc. 

perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.    But  v  liat  a  place 
of  rest  I  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  inura- 
raies  in  aU  directions,  which,  previous  to  mj 
being  accustomed  to  the  sight,  impressed  roe 
with  horror.   Tho  blacknoss  of  the  wall ;  tb« 
faint  light  given  by  the  carulk-s  or  torches,  fop 
want  of  air;  the  dilTorent  ohjurts  t!iat  i;::r- 
ronnded  me,  seeming  to  cunver&u  with  eacJi 
other;  and  the  Arabs,  with  the  candles  or 
torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with 
dnst  tbenwelTes  resembling  IMng  mvumrisi— 
absolutely  formed  a  s(  ene  that  cannot  bo  d(v 
soribed.  After  Uio  exertion  of  entering  into  such 
a  place,  throogh  a  passage  of  60,  100,  SCO,  or 
perhaps  000  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought » 
resting  place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  at; 
but  when  my  weight  bore  on  tho  body  of  SB 
Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  hanilhox.  Once 
I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place  to  another 
resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of  about  20 
feet  in  lengtJi,  aodno  wider  than  the  body  oould 
bo  forced  throngb.   It  was  choked  with  mnm- 
mies,  and  I  could  not  p.^-s  without  puttirij:  my 
ttiCQ  inooutaot  with  that  of  some  decayed  Kgyp- 
tian;  Init  as  the  passage  inolined  downwtra, 

my  own  wei;_dit  helped  mo  on.    I  ooiilrl  ii..*  help 
being  covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  aod 
liea^  rdling  from  above.   Thus  I  proceeded 
from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of  murnnn^ 
piled  in  various  ways,  soiuo  t^tanding,  some  ly- 
ing, and  8omo  on  their  beads.''   Belzoni  aiao 
discovered  another  colossal  head  of  granite, 
which  is  now  iutho  British  museum,  and,  in  tho 
valley  of  Behan-el-Molonk,  tiie  mo.st  perfect  of 
known  Egyptian  tombs.  Jt  contained  several 
diambers,  sculptured  and  pmntcd  in  tho  moat 
mjignificent  inanner,  and  a  sarcophac'ns  of  the 
finest  oriental  alabaster,  9  feet  6  iuchoa  long, 
and  8  feet  T  inches  wide.  Having  taken  draw« 
ings  of  the  tomb  and  its  paintlnp^,  Be'/.nni  ct- 
bibiteil  a  model  of  it  in  London,  in  1621,  which 
attracted  crowds  of  visitors.    Before  leaving 
Eg)T>t,  be  succeeded,  in  1818,  after  much  tron- 
ble,  in  discovering  tho  entrance  to  the  second  of 
the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  that  of  Cephre- 
nes.   This,  ever  «nce  tho  time  of  HcrodotttS 
wa-H  believed  to  bo  without  internal  chnmbem 
After  y(i  day.s  of  jxT^evering  labor,  lU-koni 
found  the  entrance,  and  penetrated  to  the  cen- 
tral drnmber.   He  also  visited  tiie  district  of 
Fayoom,  and  tlio  so-called  oasis  of  JupitcrAm- 
mon,  Lake  Mceris,  and  di.scovered  the  ruins  of 
Berenice.     Ho   left  Egypt  in  8cpt.  18H^ 
and  visited  Lis  native  city  of  Pndna,  where  a 
medal  was  .struck  in  liis  honor ;  and  on  bis  re- 
tmn  to  England,  bo  published  an  interestiog 
narrative  of  his  travels  and  operations  amid 
tho  monuments  of  the  Nile.    In  18'23  be  form- 
ed tlie  (ie'-i;.'n  of  penetrating  to  Timbuctoo.  iu 
Alrioa,  and  had  reached  the  Bight  of  BeniOi 
bnt  was  attacked  with  dyaentery,  vrhioh  car- 
ried him  ot^  at  a  small  place  in  Benin. 

BEM,  JozKF,  a  Polish  general,  bom  at 
Tamow,  in  Galioia,  in  1795,  died  Dec.  lo,  1850. 
The  paaaion  of  hia  life  waa  hatred  of  fiosrib 
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At  tho  epoch  whon  Napoleon,  hj  victories 
and  proclamations,  was  oiciting  a  bi>lief  in  tho 
resmrection  of  Poland,  Bern  entered  tho  corps 
of  cadots  at  Warsaw,  and  received  his  military 
training  at  the  artillery -school  directed  by  Gen. 
Pellotier.  On  leaving  this  school,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  horse-artillery ;  served 
in  that  capacity  under  Davoust  and  Macdouald 
in  tho  campaign  of  1812 ;  won  tho  cross  of  the 
lojfJon  of  honor  by  his  cooperation  in  the  defence 
of  Dantzic ;  and,  after  tho  surrender  of  that  for- 
tress, returned  to  Poland.  As  the  czar  Alexander, 
iffecting  a  great  predilection  for  the  Polish  na- 
,iou,  now  reorganized  tho  Polish  army,  Bern  en- 
lerod  tho  latter  in  1815,  as  an  officer  of  artillery, 
)nt  was  soon  dismissed  fur  fighting  a  duel  with 
liis  superior,  liowover,  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed military  teacher  at  the  artillery-school 
jf  Warsaw  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
Lain,  lie  now  introduced  the  use  of  the  Congrevo 
rocket  into  tho  Polish  army,  recording  tho  ex- 
periincntB  made  on  this  occasion  in  a  volume 
originally  published  in  French  and  then  traus- 
hited  into  German.  lie  was  querulous  and 
Insubordinate,  and,  from  1820  to  1825,  was 
several  times  arraigned  before  courts-martial, 
punished  with  imprisonment,  released,  impris- 
>ned  again,  and  at  last  sent  to  Kock,  a  remote 
.*olish  village,  there  to  vegetate  under  strict 
>olice  surveillance.  He  did  not  obtain  his  dis- 
horge  from  the  Polish  army  until  the  death  of 
Llcxauder,  and  the  Petersburg  insurrection 
lode  Constantino  lose  sight  of  nim.  Leaving 
Lossian  Poland,  Bern  now  retired  to  Lemberg, 
rbcre  he  became  an  overseer  in  a  large  distil- 
>ry,  and  elaborated  a  book  on  steam  applied  to 
■JO  distillation  of  alcohol.  When  the  Warsaw 
ifliirrcctiun  of  1830  broke  out  ho  joined  it,  of- 
ir  a  few  months  was  mode  a  major  of  artillery, 
nd  fought,  in  June,  1831,  at  tho  battle  of  Os- 
'ulenk,  where  ho  was  noticed  for  tho  skill 
nd  perseverance  with  which  he  fought  agiunst 
lo  superior  liussian  batteries.  When  tlie  Po- 
sh army  had  been  finally  rcpalsed  in  its  attacks 
gainst  the  Russians  who  had  passed  the  Narev, 
o  covered  tlie  retreat  by  a  bold  advance  with 
le  whole  of  hb  guns.  Ho  was  now  created  col- 
□cl,  soon  after  general,  and  called  to  the  com- 
laud-in-chief  of  tho  Polish  artillery.  At  tho 
oriniug  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians  he  fought 
*avely,  but,  as  a  commander,  committed  tho 
ult  of  not  using  his  40  guns,  and  allowing  tho 
assiam  to  take  Yola,  the  principal  point  of 
)fence.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  ho  emi- 
•ated  to  Prussia  with  tho  rest  of  tho  army, 
•ged  tho  men  not  to  lay  down  their  arras  he- 
ro tho  Prussians,  and  thus  provoked  a  bloody 
d  unnecessary  struggle,  called  at  that  time 
e  buttJo  of  Fischau.  lie  then  abandoned  the 
aiv  and  organized  in  Germany  committees 
•  tho  support  of  Polish  emigrants,  after  which 
went  to  Paris.  Bis  extraordinary  charac- 
in  which  a  laborious  fondness  for  tho  exact 
ences  was  blended  with  restless  impulses  for 
.ion,  oaasod  him  to  readily  embark  in  adven- 
-ous  eoteq>rises,  whose  failure  gave  an  advan- 
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tage  to  his  enemies.  Thns  having  in  1833,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  undertaken  without  suc- 
cess to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Don  Pedro,  he 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  was  fired  at  by 
one  of  his  disappointed  countrymen,  in  Bourgos, 
where  he  came  to  engage  the  Poles  for  his 
legion.  Travels  through  jPortugal,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  abst)rbed  his  time 
during  the  period  from  1834  to  1848.  In  1848, 
on  tho  first  appearance  of  revolutionary  symp- 
toms in  Austrian  Poland,  ho  hastened  to  Lem- 
berg and  thence,  Oct  14,  to  Vienna,  where  all 
that  was  done  to  strengthen  the  works  of  do- 
fence  and  organize  tho  revolutionary  forces,  was 
due  to  his  personal  exertions.  The  disorderlj 
flight  in  which,  Oct.  25,  a  sally  of  the  Viennese 
mobile  guard,  headed  by  himself,  had  resulted, 
wrung  from  him  stem  expressions  of  reproof, 
replied  to  by  noisy  accusations  of  treason,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  gained  such  influence 
that,  but  for  fear  of  an  insurrection  on  the  part 
of  the  Polish  legion,  he  would  have  been  dragged 
before  a  court-martial.  After  his  renuirkablo 
defence,  Oct.  28,  of  the  great  barricado  erected 
in  the  Jugernzeile,  and  after  the  opening  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Vienna  magistrates  and 
Prince Windischgrutz,  ho  disappeared.  Suspicion, 
heightened  by  his  mysterious  escape,  dogged 
him  from  V'ienna  to  Pesth,  where,  on  account 
of  his  prudent  advice  to  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment^ not  to  allow  tho  establishment  of  a  s[>ecial 
Polish  legion,  a  Polo  named  Kolodjecki  fired  a 
pistol  on  the  pretended  traitor  and  severely 
wounded  him.  The  war  in  Transylvania,  witJa 
the  command  of  which  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment intnisted  Bem,  leaving  it,  however,  to  his 
own  ingenuity  to  find  the  iirmies  with  which  to 
carry  it  on,  forms  tho  most  important  |)ortion  of 
his  military  life,  and  throws  a  great  light  upon 
the  jKJCuliar  character  of  his  general^liip.  Open- 
ing the  first  campaign  toward  the  end  of  Dec. 
1848,  with  a  force  of  about  8,000  men,  badly 
armed,  hastily  collected,  and  consisting  of  most 
heterogeneous  elements — raw  Sliigyar  levies, 
Uonveds,  Viennese  refugees,  and  a  small  knot 
of  Poles,  a  motley  crew  reinforced  in  his  pro- 
gress through  Transylvania  by  successive  drafts 
from  Szeklers,  Saxons,  Slaves  and  Roumanians— 
Bom  had  about  2  months  later  ended  his  cam- 
paign, vanquished  Puchner  with  an  Austrian 
army  of  20,000  men,  Engelhardt  with  the  auxil- 
iary force  of  6,000  Russians,  and  Urban  with 
his  freebooters.  Compelling  tho  latter  to  take 
refuge  in  tho  Bukovino,  and  the  two  former  to 
withdraw  to  Wallachia,  ho  kept  the  whole  of 
Transylvania  save  the  small  fortress  of  Karls* 
burg.  Bold  surprises,  audacious  manoeuvrea, 
forced  marches,  and  the  great  cuntiileiice  he  knew 
how  to  in^*pire  in  his  troops  by  his  own  example, 
by  the  skilfid  selection  of  covored  localities,  ana 
by  always  atlording  artillery  support  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  proved  him  to  be  a  first-rate 
general  for  the  partisan  and  small  mountain 
warfare  of  this  first  campaign.  He  also  showed 
himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  suddenly  creating 
and  disciplining  an  army;  but  being  content 
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wiih  the  ftrat  rough  sketch  of  organiMtioD,  and 

neglect irif,'  to  form  a  nucleus  of  choico  tr(>o[>3, 
wiucU  was  a  matter  of  prime  neciissity,  his  ox- 
temporized  army  was  sure  to  vanish  like  a 
drcntn  on  (lio  Hr'^t  si^tIoumi  disasU'r-j.  Durni:? 
hia  liold  of  Trausjlvanifi  lio  did  LLuisell' 
honor  by  preventing  the  useless  and  impolitic 
craelties  oontemplatcd  by  the  Magyar  com- 
miwioners.  The  policy  of  conoiHationhetweeii 
the  ant  i^T'iiii^t  natioa.ilitics  alJod  him  in  ^iwcll- 
ing  his  furco,  in  a  few  months,  to  40,000  or 
00,000  men,  well  provided  wi0i  esnief  and 
artillerv.  If,  not\vitli>tun(lin2r,  some  admirable 
manoBuvros,  ihe  expedition  to  the  Banat^  which 
heengaged  in  witii  this  uuiuL'ricallystronganny, 
>ro<liiccfl  no  la'^iiug  oftoct,  the  circumstance  of 
lis  hands  being  tied  by  the  cooperation  oi  the 
noapaUtt  Hungarian  general,  must  bo  taken 
nto  account.  The  irruption  into  Transylvania 
of  large  Russian  forces,  and  the  defeats  conse- 
quently siutained  by  tlio  Maj/y.-ir-i,  called  J{i.m 
hack  to  the  theatre  of  his  Urst  campaign. 
After  a  rain  attempt  to  oreate  a  diversion  in 
the  rear  of  tlio  ciicrny,  by  the  invasion  of  Mol- 
davia, he  returned  to  Transylvania,  there  to  bo 
completely  rooted,  July  29^  at  SobOsshnrg.  by 
tlic  3  times  stronu'or  liujssian  forces  uniU-r  L&- 
ders,  escaping  captivity  himself  only  by  n  jdungo 
into  a  morass  from  which  some  dispersed  Mtig- 
yar  hussirf;  hrippr-nod  to  pick  him  np.  Having 
collected  the  rcuioiudcr  of  his  forces,  lio  storm- 
ed Hermannstadt  for  die  second  time,  Aui;.  5, 
but  for  want  of  reenforcemcnts  soon  had  to 
leave  it,  and  after  an  nnfurtunate  fight,  Aug. 
7,  he  retrured  his  steps  to  Hungary,  w  licro  lie 
anirod  in  time  to  witness  the  loss  of  the  decisive 
Imttle  at  Temesvar.  After  ft  vidn  attempt  to 
make  a  l.i-t  sfnnd  at  Lugos  with  what  remained 
of  the  itagyar  forces,  he  reentered  Transylva- 
nia, kc'iit  his  ground  flbere  against  over- 
whelming fon-cs,  until  An?.  19.  wlien  ho  was 
compelled  to  take  rtil'ugo  in  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory. With  the  purpose  of  opening  to  himseU' 
ft  now  field  of  activity  a<,'ain>t  Russia,  Bern  cm- 
braced  the  Mussulman  Ijiitli,  und  was  raised  by 
the  sult^\n  to  tho  diirnity  of  a  pasha,  under  the 
name  of  Amurath,  with  a  oommand  in  the 
Turkish  anny ;  but,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
tilt-'  Enropoaii  poswrs,  ho  was  relegated  to 
Aleppo.  Having  there  saoceeded  in  repressing 
some  sanguinary  excesses  committed  dnring 
Kov.  1S30,  on  the  Cbristian  residents  by  tho 
MussuUnan  ^opolacx},  ho  died  about  a  month 
later,  of  a  violent  fever,  Ibr  whieb  lie  would 
allow  no  medical  aid. 

1)E.\[,  Maonts  von,  a  Russian  traveller, 
lived  in  tho  second  half  of  the  18th  centu- 
ly,  was  governor  of  Kamtchatka  from  1772 
to  1790,  was  honored  for  his  eflforts  to  ame- 
liorato  the  condition  of  that  country,  and 
for  his  philanthropic  exertions  to  succor  the 
eompaniou  of  CupL  Cook  in  1776^  and  ask* 
ed  to  be  recalled  (torn  his  office  tnr  reason  of 
lU  health. 

BEHBATOOKA,  Bkmbat(x>r,  or  Bombktok, 
ft  bi^  and  towa  <mi  tho  H.  W.  ooaslof  Ifadft* 


gasoar.  The  town  la  amalL  and  «f  no  inpiv^ 
tance,  but  the  bay  is  conunodiooa  enough  to  ie> 

ooive  the  largest  tieot. 

BEMBO,  BoNiFAZio,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
at  Val(hirno,  wa-;  employed  liy  the  court  of  Mi- 
lan about  tho  middle  of  the  lOlJi  centiu-y.  He 
assisted  in  tho  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gremona,  where  he  painted  the  "  Purificatioa'^ 
and  the  **  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  His  works 
are  esteemed  for  tluir  brilliant  coloriiis;.  bold 
attitades,  and  splendid  drapefy.— Giovasxi 
FkAVCBBoo,  brother  and  pnpil  of  Uie  precedioft 
a  painter  of  the  Cremonese  Bchool,  who  of  aU 
his  conteiniKtruries  departed  farthest  from  the 
anttquo  manner,  and  resembles Fra  Bartoknmaw 
in  cob>ri!i^'.  though  inferior  to  that  nuMtir  ia 
dignity  and  energy  of  exprtsisiua. 

BEMBO,  PiETRO,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
anthor,  born  at  Venice,  May  20,  1470,  died  at 
Rome,  Jan.  18,  1547.   lie  was  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, and  at  an  varly  n;:e  studied  at  Florence, 
whither  his  father  was  sent  as  ambaaisdor. 
To  hb  S  years*  residence  in  that  city  the  Flor- 
cntinL'  authors  attribute  his  perfect  commaod 
of  tho  Tuscan  dialect.   Master  of  an  elegant 
Latin  styles  he  went  in  1492  to  Ifos^ina,  in 
Sicily,  to  study  Crook  under  tho  Ic.imcd  cxilc^ 
from  Cuh^ianiiiioplo,  Luscaris.   Returning  i 
years  later  to  bin  native  city,  he  was  so  bs« 
sieged  with  questions  about  Etna,  that  to  sat- 
isfy all  at  once  he  wrote  hb-i  treatise  upou  that 
mountain,  which  was  his  first  publication.  He 
then  frequented  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Ur- 
bino,  pursuing  pliilosophical  and  literary  studies, 
and  admired  for  his  wit  and  graceful  ni  inncr?. 
Learaiog  and  letters  were  then  in  the  hi^eac 
esteem  in  the  noble  'fiunOiee  of  Italy,  and  Bembo 
had  many  powerful  ]>atrons,  received  favow 
from  Po[»o  Julius  li.,  and  accompanied  his 
friend,  Giovanni  do'  Medici,  on  liis  way  to 
Rome,  to  be  crowned  Pope  Leo  X.  H« 
made  secretary  t<»  the  new  po])©,  enjojcd  tba 
acquaintance  of  tho  many  distinguished  men 
in  that  age  of  the  Medici,  and  busied  hixmiif 
in  the  labors  of  composiiion.    The  young  lad 
beautiful  Morosina,  whom  he  tenderly  lov- 
ed, persuaded  him  upon  Uie  death  of  Leo  1. 
in  1521  to  retire  from  public  aSktrsi,  and  to 
spend  the  re-t  of  bi>  life  in  literary  cki^ancc  at 
Padua.  Hero  he  formed  an  extensive  Ubraiy 
and  eoUeoUon  of  medals,  enjoyed  the  socie^of 
his  learned  friend's,  and  his  house  wa^  CMled 
tho  temple  of  tiic  uiu-svs.   He  sometiuics  visited 
Borne,  and  liaviug  bccomo  a  cardinal  after  the 
accession  of  Paul  III.,  be  dotermined  to  em- 
brace another  manner  of  hfe.   lie  renounced 
profime  letters,  studied  the  fathers  and  tlieolo* 
gians,  was  advanced  to  several  bishoprics,  aad 
died  in  sentiments  worthy  of  a  prince  of  the 
church.    His  writinpr-",  consisting  of  lottery 
poems»  dialt^ea,  criticisms,  fragments,  and  & 
history  of  Venioe,  are  disttni^ished  fbr  tbsir 
elci^imco  find  pnioefulne-s  of  styb\  WithoTit 
either  imagination  or  force  of  thought,  ho  was 
yet  a  consummate  imitator  of  Cicero  in  LatiOt 
and  of  Petrandi  in  Italiaa.  Bla  wocka  wars 
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the  ikvorito  rcwllnf?  nmonp  Iho  fsnju-rior  rnnks 
of  lulj,  and  an  acqoaiutanov  with  them  was 
nteeasaiy  in  ordtr  to  mingling  in  polidwd  tooi- 
cfy.  It  is  his  chief  merit  that  he  wan  one  of 
the  first  to  revive  tlie  beftoiies  of  the  Italian 
tongne,  after  tiie  InvMkna  of  «laarieal  leam- 
in^'  had  nintle  the  laqgoflge  ct  Dtiite  Tiilgir. 
B£.V.  tieeABBS. 

BEKAL0A2AR,  SnusmVDi^  the  frit  eon* 

[iioror  of  Pop.ivnn,  Ycvr  Granada,  bom  about 
the  cod  of  the  IdUi  centurj,  at  Bcnalca:^  in  £8- 
tremadora,  8pain^  dted  in  16B0.  He  nt  oat  as  % 
rominr>n  eailitr  in  tlio  train  of  Pedrariaa,  tho 
newly  anpointoU  governor  of  Darien,  1614. 
Tb»  abCntv  and  curing  of  yonng  SebmtiMt 
gfiinoil  for  liim  the  confidence  of  Pizarro.  This 
Goaqaeror  sent  him  against  tho  Indian  tokder, 
Bmninalud.   Sebastfaui  wta  Ikvored  at  tiie 
Trionient  of  enfjar^emcnt  by  a  happy  accident; 
the  volcano  of  Uochabamba  suflei^od  an  errxp- 
tioiL  The  Pern  vian  army  was  more  frigliteoed 
at  U  than  the  Spaniard and  fled  tr.  Qnitn. 
Sebastian  then  possessed  himself  of  the  buiok- 
Ing  rnfaM  of  tUa  city.  From  liere  be  pmatA 
northward  and  conquered  tho  territory  possess- 
ed by  a  chief  nanioii  Popayan,  whot»e  name  he 
;>rcscrved  to  designate  tho  territory  over  wbidl 
the  former  had  neld  sway.   Inflamed  by  tho 
speeches  of  an  Indian  captive,  who  spalce 
ttnage  words  abont  a  chief  furtiter  north,  who 
was  anointed  with  gold-powder,  Benalcazar  and 
bis  band  determined  to  visit  and  conquer  this 
flDlmubt,  or  chief  of  gold.   After  traTcnlng 
T.i>t  forest?,  in  ]53l,  he  arrived  at  tlio  conntry 
which  afterward  received  tho  uumo  of  Kew 
Granada.    Arrived  there,  he  found  Mmiwlf 
ii*reytalled  by  two  Other  8i)anisii  adventurers, 
or  coti^uist4uiorfs.    He  returned  to  Fopayan, 
and  was  made  governor  of  this  prorinoe  by  a 
decree  dati  d  15hs.   When  La  Gasca  succwded 
in  supplauiing  Diei^o  Pizarro,  he  deprived  Se- 
bastian of  bis  p)vornor!<}iip.    Tho  oonqneror 
uf  I*opnynn  died  he.irt-broken  at  this  result  of 
a  life  sjK'iit  in  ndventuro  and  ia  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  crown. 

I{EN.\()('.\Z,  a  tonn  of  Spain,  in  a  monn- 
taixioua  dlsitrict  of  AnUalui>ia,  GO  miles  N.  £. 
from  Cadiz.  It  has  *  pmsh  cbnidk  and 
town-houee.  and  a  promcnado  and  afOliM^With 
beautiful  gardens  aiid  fountains. 

BEKAltEd,  a  largo  and  famous  citr  of 
nind<i«:tan,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  tlio  Ben- 
;,'al  preajidcucy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
390  miles  N.  W.  of  Oalontta,  and  420  mila^ 
S.  E.  of  Delhi.    It  is  famon??  as  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  tlie  ?eat  of  BraniiuicaT  learning 
and  sx>ecnlation.   It  is  entitled  to  ttie  distinc- 
tion of  being  regarded  ft«  tlie  Hindo?  Rome,  or 
(bo  ecclesiastical  uietropolis  of  Hindustan.  It 
has  been  styled  the  Atliens  of  India.   The  city 
is  reigarded  as  a  sacred  place  by  tlio  Hindoos, 
who  reaort  to  it  in  great  numbers  from  every 
pmrt  of  Hindostan.  It  is  alwagra  tbroneed  with 
Qdcndicant  priests.   It-=i  ertcrnal  appearance  is 
^igr^ly  imposing.   It  stretclies  for  several  miles 
ilovg  the  odgo  of  tiM  xfrer,  ft«B  irbkb  aaond 


nutnoTons  flights  of  stone  steps.    Tlio  streets 
are  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  the  buildings, 
wbkh  are  principally  stone,  are  very  lofty. 
They  are  built  to  en  '  1-0  u  (  ircular  space,  and 
6equcntlyoontain  200  iuhabitanta e»ob.  The 
weutby  Hindooa  live  in  detoebed  booaea,  snr- 
rnnr.flod  by  walls  with  rpeii  courts.  Tlio 
poorer  live  in  mod^built  dweUinga,  of  which 
there  are  11,000.  In  the  eentre  w  tibe  dty 
is  a  larjT**  invsqne,  with  2  minarets  232  feet 
highf  built  by  Aurangzebe  on  the  site  of  a  mag- 
nffioent  HfaMoo  femple,  whkb  be  deatooyed  nr 
the  purpose  of  cro^ fuiir  tlic  pro-rrt.  building. 
Tbere  are  numerous  other  mosaueOi  a  great 
number  of  Hbidoo  temples,  an  anoMnt  obaerra* 
torv,  nnd  tho  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college,  the  chief 
iustilution  of  native  leamiug  in  ioudia.  The 
popolatlen  ia  ealiraaled  nt  vein  900,000  to 
600,000;  but  at  certain  times  tlip  nnml  cr 
imnwmsely  increased.   Nine-tenths  of  theae  are 
Hindooa,  and  the  reminder  MobamoMdana. 
Among  ita  inhabitant  arc  many  wealthy  native 
bankers  and  dealers  in  diamonds,  for  which 
gem  the  ei^  ia  fiunooa.  It  ia  tbe  aeat  of  a 
British  court  of  circuit  nnd  appeal,  nn  Enf::1ish 
college,  nxuneroos  Christian  mtssiona,  and  Mo- 
bammedan  and  Hindoo  acboola.  Benarea  baa 
a  very  exteMlve  trade  in  sbn  .vl?,  imislins,  silks, 
cottony  and  fine  woollens,  of  its  own  mannfao- 
tnre,  md  in  Enropean  g(M)d8,  salt,  indigo,  and 
opium. —  A  nmtiny  of  native  troops  took  place 
here  Jnne  4,  1657.   The  military  anthorities  of 
the  dty,  apprcbenffing  tbe  epreid  of  disafieo* 
tion  in  tho  87th  regiment  or  native  infantry, 
statioued  at  Benares,  determined  to  disarm 
them.    But  the  promulgation  of  an  order  to 
this  effect  only  hastened  an  outbreak.    The  in- 
fantry immediately  fired  upou  their  oilicei^ 
killing  S  or  8,  and  wounding  others,  while  the 
greater  part  of  a  body  of  Sikhs  and  tljo  T^th 
irregular  cavalry,  upon  whom  tho  Europeans 
chieilv'  rLltecl,  aided  with  the  nnitineera  and 
joined  in  the  attack.   A  few  buildings  wera 
burnt,  but  a  small  detachment  of  the  Madraa 
Ibdleera  arriring  oopoctunely  that  same  day, 
tho  rising  vrss  speedily  put  down. — The  district 
of  Benares  is  situated  between  kt.  24^  and  26^ 
K.,  and  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Syo 
(whioh  on  8  sides  separate  it  from  Ghfi^ipoor), 
having  west  tbe  districts  Mirzapoor  and  Juan- 
poor.   It  was  ceded  in  1776  to  the  Eo^^t  India 
company,  by  tho  king  of  Oude.   In  1776,  the 
district  was  granted  to  the  rtyah  Cheyt  Singh,  of 
Benarea,  subject  to  tbe  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  tho  company.   The  violation  of  this 
agreement  by  Mr.  Bastings,  goveruor-geueral  of 
India,  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  bim  in 
the  case  of  his  impeachment  by  the  house  of 
commons.   The  area  ot  Benares  is  i^94  square 
milel   It  is  well  watered  hj  tbe  Ganges  and 
tho  Goomty  rivers,  and  by  sevornl  tributaries 
of  these  streams.   The  laiod  is  mostly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Tlie  natire  prodnota  are 
barley,  wheat,  j^eas,  flax,  and  sugar.  The 
most  profitable  prodnetiona  are  indigo  and 
dpiniii.  DnrlDf  9  monllv  «f  tbe  jeer  tht 
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cUmato  ifl  temperate,  but  during  the  3 
montlia  from  April  to  JanOt  hot  wioiU  pre- 
vail, and  destroy  the  Terdure.  Pop.  ia  18M> 
861,757. 

BEK130W,  Jonx,  an  English  admiral,  born 
In  Sbrewsbnry  in  1650,  died  iu  Jainaioa,  Nov.  4, 

1702.  He  was  reared  in  tlio  iiiLM  chant  service, 
and  iu  oue  of  his  trips  to  the  iitditerrauean  in 
IGSi),  he  cctoductod  an  eDgageinait  so  despe- 
ratoly  a<::unst  an  African  corsair,  that  he  was 
iuvit.  d  to  the  Spimish  court  by  Charles  II.,  who 
recommended  him  to  James  II,  of  England. 
The  ktter  gave  him  the  command  of  a  ahip  of 
war  to  protect  British  interest*  in  the  English 
channel,  and  subsequently  Jjo  Wiis  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  employed  in 
blockading  and  bombarding  the  Freiich  ports. 
In  17^1.  'with  n  sqna^ron  tinder  lils  command, 
be  saiicd  to  the  Wv.st  Indies.  Tiiia  command 
had  been  previoui^ly  declined  by  several  of  his 
seniors,  as  an  extra-hazardous  cTpedition.  But 
in  the  conduct  of  it,  Beubow's  counij;o  and 
energy  were  so  conspiooons  as  to  elicit  the 
oommendation  of  the  oommond.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  on  a  second  expedition  to  tho 
Indies^  he  encountered  the  FrLUch  liect  under 
Dacasae,  and  for  &  days  maintained  a  running 
fight  with  them.  He  saoeeeded  in  bringing  the 
enemy'f^  f-tornmost  j-hlp  to  close  quarters,  but 
hia  chief  ollicers  refused  to  seeond  his  efibrts. 
Here  he  lost  a  leg  by  a  chain-shot,  an  event, 
which,  though  it  did  not  abate  his  ardor,  gave 
occasion  for  some  of  Lia  captains  to  agree  '*  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done."  On  his  re- 
turn to  Jamaica,  ho  brought  tho  delinquents 
to  court-uiarliul,  whicii  convicted  thetu  of 
disobedience  and  cowardice,  and  caused  them 
to  be  shot.  His  wound,  and  the  emotion  caused 
by  these  events*,  concurred  with  a  pulmonary 
di.sease  to  hasten  his  death  at  tho  ago  of  52. 
Beubow  was  not  a  very  successful  commander, 
but  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  ])ro- 
fessional  enterprise.  Ilia  whole  life  was  spent 
iu  active  service  at  sea. 

BENCOOLEN  (Malay,  Bangha  Ulu,  rolling 
uplands),  a  Dutch  residency  oji  the  N.  T\. 
coast  of  Sumatra;  bounded  N.  by  Munjuia  riv- 
er ;  £.  by  the  mountain  chain  extending  from 
Gonong  B^  to  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
snla,  forming  the  W.  side  of  Samangka  Imy ; 
and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Area,  including  the 
island  of  Eogano,  which  belongs  to  tliis  resi- 
dency, 8,730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849, 93,676.  Thb 
long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  lying  between  a 
mountain-chain  and  iLo  bta-board,  very  much 
resembles  Chili  in  Soutli  America,  in  form. 
Tho  poil  U  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  eastern  slope 
of  the  island ;  it  is  lor  tho  most  part  a  stittj  red 
clay,  burnt  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  brick  wheiv 
it  i-4  exposed  to  the  son.  The  chief  culture  was 
j)opper,  during  tho  first  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  thi'*  country.  In  1798,  tho  clove 
and  nutmeg  were  introduoed  from  the  Moluc- 
cas; bat  the  latter  alone  has  tnceeeded,  and 
that  only  by  mannrinj?,  and  rmieh  Ld'or  and 
carei  not  required  in  tho  parent  country.  The 


forests  lietween  Cawoor  and  Croi  abound  io 
gutUi  jpercha  and  guUn  tahan  troea,  wbiob  pro* 
daoe  a  gum  of  excellent  (quality.  Ooflee  Is  le> 
giijiiinL;  to  ho  cultivated,  even  by  the  natives  oq 
Uicir  own  account^  to  considerable  e&teut.  The 
ntyrax  lauoin  tree,  from  which  the  gum  ben* 
jamin  of  comnierco  is  obtained,  are  prown  iu 

{>lautations.    The  buillUu  and  goat  are  the  uuly 
orge  animals  domesticated;  the  use  of  tbs 
horse  as  a  beast  of  burden  is  not  known  to  the 
natives  of  Uiis  territory,  or  even  in  any  purtiou 
i>f  the  southern  half  of  tho  island,  and  it  is  only 
rarely  imported  for  the  saddle^  by  Eaiopesm. 
Tigers  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  tbs 
island,  and  materially  impide  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  \  it  is  impossible  to  raise  small 
stock,  except  in  the  well--defended  endoauresef 
larp-o  villages.    Tlie  Pajanpj,  one  of  the  most 
civilized  ruces  of  buinatra,  compose  tlio  greater 
portion  of  tho  population  of  this  territory.— 
The  cliief  town  of  tlie  above  territory,  also 
named  Beneo»)lfU,  is  inlat.  3'^  47'  30  "  S.,  long. 
102'  48'  E. ;   pop.  7,600.    Tlie  British  East 
India  company  establbhed  a  factory  at  tUs 
point,  for  the  pepper  trade,  June  25, 1685.  b 
1714,  Fort  Marlborough  was  founded,  3  miles 
distant.    In  1760,  the  French  under  Conot 
D'Estmng  captnred  and  took  possession  of  the 
fort  and  fiii  tory  ;  but  they  Were  restored  to  tie 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  By 
the  treaty  of  London  iu  1824,  the  Englidi  goT- 
crnmeut  ceded  the  fort  and  factory,  and  c^tii')- 
lishnients  dependent  on  them,  wJiicii  tljcn  em- 
braced a  territory  of  about  12  square  miles,  to 
tho  Dutch,  in  exchange  fur  Malacca  aud  its 
territory,  and  Cinsura,  iu  Iliudostan,  after  being 
in  possession  140  years.    Bencooli  n  ^v;is  :iri  un- 
profitable dependency  of  the  Bengal  pre^dcoqf, 
and  cost  the  East  India  company,  on  an  vtvt' 
ape,  about  $60,000  per  annum,  during  the  whole 
period  of  iLi  possession;  it  was  maintained 
i>artly  from  a  point  of  honor,  but  cliiefiy  on  so- 
count  of  an  infatuated  over-estitnato  of  tho  ad- 
vjmtages  expected  to  prow  out  of  the  pepper 
trade.   Dnrinjr  tho  English  possession,  the  town 
contained  20.i'.it/0  Inhuhitants,  which  have  now 
dwindled  lu  oiic-third  that  number,  composed 
of  Kejangs,  Malays,  Bughis,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Arabs  and  Ciiinese.  A  l>utok  a^aistantr 
resident  resides  here. 

BENDA,  Franz,  a  German  viurmist.  bom>n 
Bohemia,  iu  170i),  died  at  Potsdam,  in  17Sd. 
He  exhibited,  while  a  boy,  a  great  desire  to 
learn  the  violin,  which  he  couM  gratify  in  no 
other  way  than  by  joining  a  band  of  .-trollaijj 
musicians.  He  fonnd  means,  however,  to  ac- 
quire an  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  iu'tra- 
ment,  aud  iu  173-  eati;:ud  lliO  servicu  of  Frod- 
erio  the  Great,  then  princo-royul,  with  vrhotn 
he  remained  the  rest  of  hi.s  long  life.  He 
founded  a  school  of  violinists,  whoso  method  of 

£ laying  was  entirely  original  and  quite  ctTcctive. 
le  also  published  some  excellent  solos  for  tha 
violin. —  Gbobo,  a  brother  of  the  preoedingi 
and  a  composer  of  music,  born  iu  Bohemia, 
iu  1722,  died  at  Kustritx,  iu  1795.   lie  puaa- 
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cd  manr  jrnrs  of  his  life  tis  mnsiclnn  in  tho  ?cr- 
vioe  of  tiie  courts  of  Prossia  and  Gotiia,  and 
perfeetod  bis  etjle  by  ft  virit  to  Italy  In  1760. 
He  compo-JO'l  n  mnnln'r  of  comic  opera",  and  2 
of  a  serious  character  entitled  "  Ariadne  in 
VaxoB**  Aod  *MedM,'*  whioh  are  written  with 
nmch  feeling"  nnd  taste.  music,  according 
to  Dr.  Burner,  is  new.  brolouiul,  and  worthy 
of  a  great  master,  and  tbe  best  of  it  was  ooni' 
posed  after  his  return  from  Italy.  Bc-iJe 
operas,  Bcnda  wrote  some  exeeiieat  sonatas  lor 
toe  harpfiichord. 

REND-VLOU,  PAri.,  a  pallant  soldier  of  the 
American  revolutionary  army,  bom  at  Montaa- 
ban,  in  France,  Ang.  15,  DW,  died  in  Balti> 
ni  >ro,  in  Maryhmd.  I>cr.  10, 1R50.  Tn  Oct.  1776, 
he  embarked  at  Ik>rdeaaz  for  the  United  States, 
AS  a  volunteer  in  the  eaiue  of  liberty,  and,  on 
reaching  the  hcad  cjuarters  of  Washington,  he 
received  a  lieutenant*;*  commission.  Transferred 
to  the  oommand  of  Pulaski,  he  was  captain  of 
the  first  company  in  liis  fuinous  legion  at  the 
siege  of  Savuuuali.  Tlioro  ho  carried  off  the 
flold  the  body  of  the  gont  roin  Polo,  and  pre- 
servwl,  also,  the  standard  of  the  k^^ion,  which 
had  been  wrought  and  presented  by  tho  wives 
And  daughters  of  Maryland.  He  was  qoartcr- 
mastcr-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  tlie 
JU[Aryland  militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
for  many  years  U.  S.  marshal  for  tho  cirotdt 
.md  district  courts  of  ifaryland,  his  official  con- 
duet,  from  first  to  last,  being  marked  with 
exactness  and  integrity. 

BEN  DAVID,  Lazarcs,  a  German  philosopher 
.iitd  mathematician,  born  of  Hebrew  parents  at 
Berlin,  Oct.  19.  1763,  died  March  28,  188S.  A 
L'l  fiss- grin  lie  r  by  trade,  ho  attained  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforti*  duch  a  degree  of  learning,  that  he 
was  admitted  as  student  in  tlie  university  of 
nr.ttingen,  although  he  never  vront  thronfrh 
liie  nsunl  preparatory  course  of  studies,  ilo 
grsdnmted  witli  much  distincUon  at  Gottingen, 
and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  devf)t»-'l  himself 
to  tho  study  of  Knnt.    Ho  remained  ihronghuut 
his  life  a  faithful  disciple  of  this  philosopher,  and 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  his  tlieory, 
which  ho  first  delivered  at  Berlin,  and  .sul/*e- 
qaoQtJy  at  Vienna,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years,  until  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
aubjectod  there  induced  him  to  return  to  his 
mtivo  city.    He  continued  to  leoturo  in  Berlin, 
nnd  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  laiidnl'le  ac- 
tivity In  many  other  literary  and  benelic*iut  di- 
rectiori"*.    r>iiriii:i:  tho  sway  of  Napoleon  in  Grer- 
TTiany,  bo  edited  the  Maiudt  imd  S^peaai'te^ 
Z^itnng. 

BENDOr.XNN,  Eduari>,  a  German  painter, 
l  orn  of  Jewwh  parents,  at  Berlin,  Dec.  3,  1811. 
ilc  studied  at  DOsseldorf.  His  first  work  thnt 
attract o<l  much  notice  was  "  Boaz  and  Ruth." 
[n  1«32  he  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his  pic- 
ture of  the  **/ewsby  the  rivers  of  Babylon." 
Among  his  other  paintings  maybe  mentioned 
•  Joreraiah  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,"  the 
'  Harvoiit,"  and  other  smaller  pictures.  Bende- 
naan  has  alaodlitlBgaiahadhiiiiaetf  M  »poftnit 


nnd  frcfoo  painter.    In  1888  he  was  appointed 

Srofessor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arta  at  Drea- 
en,  and  Intmated  with  the  executioii  of  aome 

important  works  in  Amoo  ill  ooe  %A  the  rojol 
palaces  of  that  city. 
BENDER,  a  fortified  town  hi  Benarabla,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  48  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  has  a  citadel  witii  600  artillory- 
roen.  Near  it  ia  Vamitsa,  the  retreat  of 
Charles  XII.,  after  tho  battle  of  Poltava.  Ren- 
der was  taken  by  storm  by  tbe  Kussians  in 
1800,  bnt  was  reatored  to  Turkey  atthe  penee  of 
Jas'^y.  In  1812  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  It  has 
7  gates,  12  mosques,  and  on  Armenian  and 
Greek  church.   Pop.  6,000. 

BEXDING  MACITTNE.    One  of  tho  greatest 
diOicuities  that  shipbuilders  have  to  contend 
with,  ia  proonring  timber  of  the  proper  shape. 
In  Bomo  parts  of  Europe  officc-r.s  are  api>ointed 
to  find  out  and  mark  tbo  trees  which  are  tit  for 
tho  oae  of  the  navy,  whether  they  atand  onpah> 
lie  or  on  privnto  (i^round,  and  henceforward  it 
l>ecomes  au  uttence,  punishable  by  fine,  for  tbe 
proprietor  to  fell  them.    The  kneea  are  pmtie> 
ularly  dithctilt  to  procnre,  for  a  great  number 
are  wanted,  nearly  all  of  them  of  different 
angles,  and  each  ha.s  to  bo  cut  from  a  tree  at  the 
Junction  of  2  brandies  forming  the  anp:le  want- 
ed.  The  ribs  are  seldom  found  in  nature,  and 
are  made  of  several  pieces  joined  together  at 
a  considerable  cxjienso.     KtfVtrta  have  been 
made  at  variou.s  times  to  substitute  artificially 
curved  wood  h)r  that  grown  with  the  proper 
Bhai>e.    Tlie  following  titles  of  patents  are  found 
iu  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  patent  office :  Tim- 
ber bending  for  boats,  J.  Orbison,  I'iqua,  (>., 
1820;  th('  same.  Green  and  Rlakesley,  Litch- 
field.  Conn.,  1822;  Bending  masts  and  truss 
huops,  ,T.  Milford,  Northern  Liberties,  Peon., 
1H35  ;  Bent  timber  for  ships  and  for  knees,  in 
2  paiL-nt.-',  W.  BaUard,  New  York,  1854:  Mar 
chine  for  bending  wood,  E.  Updegraff  York, 
Peim.,  1856;  the  same,  T.  BlanchMd,  Boston, 
l^d^>s.,  1850 ;  tho  same,  Edwin  and  Artemas 
and  Cheney  Killbum,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1866. 
Seven!  of  these  patented  macfiincs  are  intended 
fur  small  pieces  of  wood,  others  for  large  tim- 
ber. In  all,  the  wood  is  flrat  rendered  aoft  by 
Wotting  and  warming  it  over  a  fire,  or  by 
warming  it  in  steam.    It  is  then  placed  in  the 
xaaehine,  which  bends  it  into  a  shape  that  the 
wood  retnina  after  cooling.    "When  the  timber 
is  large  tlie  fibres  on  tlie  convex  part  of  the 
eorve  tt«  much  extended,  and  those  in  the 
cave  are  much  compressed  ;  the  result  is  a  ten- 
dency to  split;  this  is  prevented  by  bo  c«n- 
■tmeting  tne  machine  that  the  wood  \ii  corn- 
pressed  on  all  sidt^  and  at  both  ends  during 
the  operation.    A  company  has  been  formed  in 
New  York,  nnder  the  title  of  the  American 
Timber-bendinpf  Co.,"  with  workshops  near  tlie 
city.    They  have  been  at  work  but  a  short 
time,  and  are  now  enga^td  in  putting  up  ma- 
chines of  an  increased  sire.    Timbers  l)ent  by 
the  comi>any  have  been  sabmitted  to  experi- 
Mta  to  taat  their  atienglh,  aiid  it  ia  ddne^ 
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that  tlicy  havo  been  found  imicli  stronger  than 
similar  pieces  of  natural  gruwth.  This  result  is 
not  improbable,  and  is  much  to  be  denred,  bat 
it  is  nt>t  yet  accepted  by  all  naval  engineers. 

BENDIbll,  Bridobt,  tho  granddaughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  England,  and  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Ireton,  bora  about  1050,  died  1727. 
In  her  early  years  she  was  brought  up  at 
Cromwell's  court,  and  was  present  at  tiio  au- 
diences be  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors.  She 
bore  awonaerfbl  resemblance  to  the  protector, 
physically  aud  tnorally ;  her  energy  was  itn- 
.  meoso ;  she  woidd  work  lor  dajrs  together  with- 
oafc  sleeping;  had  nnoommoa  conrenattonal 
powers  ;  was  liable  to  periodic  attacks  of  reli- 
gious ecstasy ;  and  managed  her  salt-works  at 
Sonthtown,  in  Norfolk,  with  great  exaotness. 
By  her  open-liantlod  l<t  iie\  olenco  she  was  jwp- 
ukiT  with  tlie  poor.  SLo  could  never  bejir  to 
hoar  her  grandfather  evil  spoken  of,  and  ono 
day  when  travelling  lu  the  stage-coach,  a  tory 
squire  so  committed  huasclf,  not  knowing  in 
whoise  presence  he  was ;  she  jumped  out  at  tho 
next  stage,  snatched  a  sword  Irom  another  fel- 
low-])assenger,  and  ohallenKed  the  royalist  gon- 
tl -iiiau  to  ft  duel.  SIio  wuiiM  i^unietiiuc.s  drivo 
her  carriage  into  Yarmouth,  aud  spend  an 
evening  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  toatcity, 
wljore  her  princely  mannors,  venerable  aspect, 
and  imposing  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  re- 
called the  protector  to  the  eyes  of  a  genemtkm 
who  knew  liha  only  in  the  di^taiu  i-  of  history, 
and  made  Ler  the  lion  of  the  uwnini:.  A  me- 
moir of  her  by  a  local  physician  Jj;w  bi h  u  pre- 
served, and  even  been  tranahited  into  f'reuch, 
by  Gnizot. 

BENEDICT,  the  name  of  several  popes  of 
the  Kotnon  CathoUo  church.  1.  Benedict  II., 
deoted  in       was  a  Roman,  remarkable  for 

scriptural  science,  pu  ty,  and  kindno -t  to  the 
poor.  Ho  caused  tho  decrees  ol  U»o  hixtli  gen- 
eral councd  (aj^ainst  tlio  Monothelite^s)  to  bo 
accepted  by  tiio  Spanish  hisliops,  and  idso  in- 
duced tho  tireok  emperor  to  },'!vo  up  the 
usurped  right  of  confirmU;;^'  tlio  oli.<  of  tho 
pofw.  Constantino  IV'.  sent  him  some  locks  of 
the  hair  of  his  .sons,  Justinian  and  lloratius,  sig- 
nifying Uiereby  tljat  he  recognized  him  as  their 
adopt^  fallter.  This  pope  reigned  one  year, 
and  died  May  0,  685.  II.  BE?nEDioT  III.  (855), 
a  lioiiian,  and  cardinal  piiv  >t,  i>  prai-ed  even 
by  Fhutius  for  meekness  and  benevolence,  lie 
signalized  himself  by  zeal  in  bnilding  and  bean* 
tifying  chnrclics  in  I'oiuo,  and  in  uni>on  witli 
Ethehvolf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  esiub- 
Ushed  an  English  college  in  Rome.  He  con- 
firmed tho  deposition  of  Gregory,  the  nn  worthy 
bishop  of  byrucuso,  pronounced  by  Jguaihis, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  wan  tho  oc- 
casion of  the  subsequent  depottitiou  of  Ignatius 
and  intradoQ  of  Pliotius  in  bis  place,  and  of 
the  Greek  sc  hi^m.  lie  died  April  8,  853.  HI. 
ficsBMCT  VIL  (U76k  of  the  counts  of  Toscu- 
Inn,  and  bishop  m  8atri,  reigned  dnrini;  0 
years  with  great  ability  and  tinniics!*.  He  wn-i 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  labors  iu  e«tablishing 


canon  law,  and  npliolding  ecclesiastiml  disci- 
pline. IV.  Hem:wct  VIH.  (1012),  alsoof  Ik 
counts  ot  l  useulum,  and  oardimil  bUiop  of 
Porto.  Tlie  Lclebrated  German  emperor.  St. 
Henry,  und  his  wife,  St.  Cuntj.'uutia,  were 
erowned  by  him.  Ho  made  2  y'mta  to  Ger- 
many, during  tho  latter  of  which  ho  rercived 
tho  city  of  1  Jam  berg  as  a  present,  after  w^trd 
txchanged  for  Bcuevento.  During  his  reign 
the  Saracens  attacked  tho  pontitical  states,  but 
were  defeated  and  driren  away  by  the  troops 
of  Benedic  t,  aAer  a  Moody  and  olistinatc  battle 
of  3  days.  Tope  Benedict  introduced  the  cus- 
tom at  Rome  of  singing  the  Kieene  creed 
during  nnis.s.  After  a  very  active  and  vigorous 
reign  of  12  years,  ho  died  duriiifr  the  early  part 
of  tho  year  1024,  and  was  ^u.  rocdril  by  bis 
brother,  umlcr  the  name  of  John  XI.X.  V. 
BsKllDicr  XI.  was  of  Kuiiiblo  oripti.  a:ul  be- 
came at  an  early  ai;e  a  motnbcr  of  the  I ' 'inini- 
can  order,  in  whit-h  be  was  promoted  to  UiS 
rank  of  general  solely  on  account  of  bis  learn- 
in^'  and  piety.  For  tho  .same  re.x«on  he  wm 
afterward  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostis,  sad 
frequently  employed  in  important  legstioos. 
IK-  wa.-?  a  d>  \  uicd  and  courageous  partisan  of 
his  predocess4}r,  lionifaco  VI 1 1.,  and  remaioed 
with  him  at  Aragni,  after  all  the  other  cardimli 
had  lied.  On  tIjL-  diaih  of  Boniface  ho  was 
unaniuiously  vl.  <  t^d  to  surtxed  him  (1303), and 
very  soon  Vrttitd  all  the  dilHcnlties  between 
France  and  iho  li oly  Tiiis  pope  wsa  re- 

markahlo  for  huiauity,  and  his  great  talent  for 
pacification.  On  one  occa-sion,  when  his  motber 
presented  herself  at  his  coart  splendidly  attireii, 
ho  refused  to  recofniize  her  nntil  die  bad  re- 
sumed tho  dres^  .-^uitahle  to  lior  humble  state 
of  life.  Ho  died  at  Terugio,  iu  1304,  prubabl; 
by  poiiwn.  VI.  Bbssdiot  XII.,  a  Frenchman  by 
birili  (  lacquf^  Fouruier).  of  |iuiiibleorit:in,wttsa 
Cistercian  monk,  and  afterword,  «nccessivi'ly,ab- 
bot,  bishop,  and  cardinal.  Ho  \\  a<  the  third  of  the 
Avignon  popes,  having  succeeded  John  XXIU 
in  1334.  Ho  was  an  eminent  canonist  and 
theologian,  and  hiis  left  several  Talnable  works. 
A^^  pojio,  lie  was  animated  by  a  great  zeal  fur 
lelurmuiiou,  and  w:w  very  severe  on  negligent 
and  ambitions  ccclesijistii  -<.  Ho  defined,  by  » 
constitution,  the  doctrine  previously  construed 
by  some,  tliat  the  beatitude  of  the  just,  and  tbo 
puiii.-liiiR  nt  of  t!ic  wicked.  c(>iiunonco  lu  foretne 
liuuJ judgment.  Hodicdat  Avimoninl342.  Vlt 
Bbrkdiot  XIII.,  of  the  princely  house  of  Om- 
ni, born  in  tho  kingdom  of  Kapks,  l«crnine  at 
an  early  ago  a  Dominican,  and,  throui^bom  his 
whole  life,  was  remarkable  for  the  slrictucss 
•^vith  %vhicb  he  fulfilled  his  religious  dutiw. 
Having  been  with  great  reluctance  elevated  to 
t!ie  dignity  of  bisliop  and  cardinal,  he  continued 
to  live  a3  a  simple  monlc,  ami  devoted  oil  ha 
leisnre  hours  to  study,  writing,  and  prayer.  A« 
a  hi-l.i'|i,  ho  was  dov<jted  to  his  pastoral  dutic?, 
and  universally  lovod  and  vooeraied ;  and 
cardinal,  he  led  what  was  called  the  party « 
th(  Zv  l.mi,  who  were  ]d,  (k'.  d  to  vote  at  ibi" 
couda\  «  for  thu  candidate  deemed  by  tho  col- 
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leg«  of  cardinaLi  tho  most  worthy,  withottt  re- 
gwd  to  an/  worldlj  or  political  intereet.  He 
was  duK^n  to  succeed  Inuocent  XIII.,  A.  I). 
1724,  and  accepted  the  puial  digidtjr  oader 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  getiend  of  hb 
order,  with  many  toiirs.    The  well-known 
8aiDt^  AlojriTu  de  Gotucaga.  John  of  the  QroM^ 
John  Ncpomncea,  and  StaaMana  Eortka,  warn 
canonized  by  him.         urincipul  cfTorU  wore 
directed  to  reittore  and  uphold  eccleaiaatical  dia* 
cipltne,  althoagh  he  waa  deoeWed  by  a  hypo- 
ente  named  Nicholas  Cotcia,  who  abused  liis 
confidence,  and  waa  impriaoued  for  mal-admiu- 
istration  by  hia  anoeeiaar.  He  died  Fell.  9t, 
1780.   VIlI.  UKNEnicT  XrV..  tlio  most  dlstia- 
gnished    all  the         of  this  uamai  and  one 
of  the  moat  ^le  ana  iMmed  popea  of  naodeni 
times.   Ilia  namo  w.l>*  Prosji^ro  lA>reiizo  Lain- 
bertini,  and  he  was  bora  of  aa  ancient  fam- 
ily at  Kolognn,  A.  D,  1678.   Protn  his  youth  he 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  ?-rionce,  cspcoi.ally 
to  oanon  Uw  and  theolucr,  and  became  a  toIu> 
nInoQa  anttior,  bla  wonta  lielng  regained  aa 

dtand.ird.    After  a  loiip.  u-iiful,  and  laborious 
career,  in  difierent  offices  of  tiie  Komaa  prela- 
tore,  be  waa  HiaiXty  made,  in  1728,  oaralnal 
priest,  and  archl^I-ihop  of  Ancona,  by  Benedict 
XIU.   In  1781,  Clemeot  Xii.  tnmaferred  him 
to  Bologna,  where  he  remidtied  notU  hb  deo* 
tion  to  the  papacy,  which  took  place,  most  un- 
expectedly, Aug.  17|  1740.  Ho  waa  then  ^ 
vcafi  of  age,  and  be  rrfgn^^d  18  yaara.  Aa 
pope,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  nil  tho  contern- 
poran^  aoireretgna,  Protestant  as  well  aa  Catbo- 
fie.  Doriiig  the  faitervala  of  pnbHc  baatnaaB  he 
c*>ntrivod  to  apply  hini^elf  to  ]iU  favorito 
etudiea,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
all  the  moat  en^Mot  writen  of  the  day.  H* 
WIS  fi  ;;reat  patron  of  wience,  learning,  the 
tine  arts,  and  charitable  tuHtituttons.  His  quiet) 
tnUMfoil  life,  fall  of  great  and  good  works,  but 
devoid  of  striking  and   remorkablo  events, 
prooent?  but  low  ealient  potntSk   The  nnani- 
moos  judgment  of  nannnd,  however,  pro- 
n•n!n<'e■^  Liiii  a  creat  and  g^ood  v^nu.  Tho 
complete  cvUcctioa  of  his  work^  hlis  15 
fidio  Tolomea.  He  died  May  9,  ITW.^'Bmh 
KDfcr,    ajn'tpopo,   a    nativo  cf  Araffon ;  ho 
styled   himself  Benedict  XJil.    Ilia  name 
wae  Fadro  de  lima,  and  in  hia  eaHy  life  he 

W!u«i  alternately  a  ?tndent  and  a  Boldier.  lie 
tinoilj  chose  civil  and  canon  law  as  hia  pro 
feeolon,  and  waa  profeaaor  <^Uieae  departmenta 
at  tho  nnivcr^ity  of  M<intpt'llier,  wlien  Gro^?- 
ory  XI.  made  him  cardinal.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
entinent  talenta,  «id  Pope  Clement  VII.  aeiit 
him  as  legate  into  Spain.  Tie  was  the  patron 
o{  tbe  celebrated  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  ad- 
hered for  n  oondd«nab1e  time  to  lua  obedSenoet. 
[n  1394,  ft  iwrtion  of  tho  cardinals  at  Avlimon 
Jecto<l  him  pope,  with  the  previous  enga^ 
aent  to  resign  if  tho  |)eace  of  the  drarai  re* 
[uircd  it.  France,  fc>i>ain,  a?id  sotno  other 
lortion.s  of  Christendom,  acknowledged  his 
bcdicnco  at  first.  Afterward,  when  the  ooaa> 
Ua  oi  flM  nod  Ouprtmciy  «ad  tbe  dlArail 


aovereigos  who  had  aaworted  him,  required 
him  to  resign  hia  chdma  to  the  papacy,  he  re* 
fu*C(l.  Hoth  conncils  condemned  and  excom- 
muoioatod  him  aa  a  achumatio.  and  the  prinoea 
of  hia  obedienoe  abaodoned  him,  and  en- 
deavored to  take  him  prisoner  at  Avignon. 
He  eeeaped,  however,  to  Chateau-Iienard.  and 
aftwwnra  to  Paniaoola,  a  Httle  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Vuleacia,  where  lie  played  the  part  of 
pope,  with  two  cardinals,  nntil  he  died  in  liM^ 
at  the.  ago  of  90.  He  obliged  hia  two  cardinala 
to  elect,  as  his  succwisor,  Gil  Mutloz,  a  canon 
ofBaroolona,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 

vul 

BEXEDICT,  abbot  of  Pctorl)f)rough,  an  Eng* 
Uab  monk  and  hiatoiian,  died  in  1198.  Ue 
etndied  at  Oiford,  beeame  prior  of  the  monaa- 
tcry  of  Christ  church  in  Cimterhury,  R>hared  the 
Mendsbip  both  of  Becket  and  King  hW j,  at- 
atated  nt  the  ooromitlon  of  IHohard  L,  the  uoo- 
hearted,  under  wliom  ho  was  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  wrote  hiatories  which  are  stiU 
fOEtant  of  Thomaa  H  Beeket,  Henry  II.,  and 

Richard  T. 

BlilNEUICT,  &LUIT,  horn  at  Nursia  in  Um- 
bria,  A.D.  480,  died  Miaroh  H  MS-  TUe 
patriarch  of  the  w^t4.rn  monks  seems  to 
havo  had  an  irreatatibie  deaire  for  contem- 
plation, aoBtnde,  and  the  monaatie  life,  from 

hid  childhood.  IIl>i  j)arenls  S4-nt  him  to 
Bome  to  atudy,  but  liia  sentlo,  reserved, 
and  modaat  temper,  caoaed  bun  to  be  diagoat- 

ed  with  tho  vices  and  temptations  he  found 

tbere^  and  he  fled  to  the  desert  of  SubiaooL 
between  Tlvoii  and  Bora,  where  he  oommenoed 
an  eremitical  life.  After  a  time,  he  conld  no 
loogor  oonoeal  himaelf  or  hinder  a  great  num- 
ber of  penona  from  reaorting  to  him,  attracted 
by  hia  sanctity  and  wistlora.  ITo  finally  built  a 
monastery  on  Monnt  Caasino^  where  there  had 
Ibnnerlj  been  a  temple  of  ApoUa  Here  ho 
laid  tlio  fonndation  of  tlio  Rencdictine  order, 
and  presided  as  abbot  during  14  yean.  There 
fa  Ball  an  eztenaiTe  monaatery  on  Koont  Oas- 
siiTo,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimnjre. 

B£N£DICT,  Juuva,  a  German  oomposer, 
bom  flt  Stnttgart,  l>eo.  t4^  1604,  of  a  Jewiah 
fiimlly.    ITavin;r  rin  iinu>ual  talent  for 

music,  ho  waa  phicvd,  while  a  hoy,  mider  the 
toitioB  of  Hunmel,  with  whom  he  made  rapM 
pro;rrcs?.  In  1920  ho  wa^  «->  fortunate  iis  to 
atU'oct  the  notice  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
who,  eontrary  to  hia  ttanal  pracUoe,  willingly  re- 
ceived him  as  a  pupil  into  his  house  a*  DreMlon, 
where  he  remained  nntU  tho  end  of  1824  in  the 
moat  intimate  and  affiwthmato  itiationa  witii 
his  lUnstrious  master.  At  20  years .  f  arr ,  on 
the  reoomwendation  of  Weber,  he  waa  engaged 
to  eoodnet  the  German  omnM  at  Vienna, 
whence,  v\  1825,  he  went  to  Naples  to  become 
musical  director  of  the  tbeatroa  San  Carlo  and 
Fondo.  He  remdned  here  for  nearly  10  years, 
and  ]>rodnrod,  among  other  work<,  "Gi.tcenta 
ed  Ernesto,"  "  I  Portogbeai  in  Goa,"  and  "  Ua 
Annoodnn  Giomo,"  which  were  too  German 
itt        to  pltflM  an  ItaUan  pnUio,  although 
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some  of  them  were  subseqnently  perfbrawd  in 
Germany  and  Etigluad  with  great  success.  In 
1835,  in'  accordance  with  a  long-cherished  de- 
siru,  he  \isited  England,  where  his  reception 
waa  so  flattering  that  he  hasoootinued  to  reside 
there  ever  rinoe.  After  fitlinf  the  portion  of 
miLsical  diref'tor  at  [lie  Lvtv-uni  tla-iitrr,  iti  Lon- 
don, for  2  yearii,  ho  turned  ijis  attention  to  the 
English  musical  etage,  and  in  1838  pro«luced 
the  *'Gyi-y's  Wnniiii^',"  iu  the  "Brides 
of  Venic,"  and  a  year  or  two  afterward, 
the  Cnisriders,"  all  of  which  were  quite  suc- 
ce,<;5iful.  Ill  1S50.  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind 
on  her  iiiu-ical  tour  through  the  United  States, 
aa  dit^cf  tor  of  her  coucerts,  of  which  the  or- 
chestra, drilled  And  conducted  hy  him,  was  al- 
ways a  marked  featnre.  Since  bis  retnm  to 
Europe  he  has  resided  generally  in  London,  and 
is  frequently  before  the  public  as  director  of 
tome  one  of  the  great  mtisical  festivals  which 
flniintilly  take  place  in  various  parU  of  England. 
Beside  the  works  mentioned,  Benedict  hati  com- 
posed much  mnMc  for  the  piano-forte,  on  which 
ne  Ls  an  .ulniirnblo  performer,  and  a  number  of 
orchestral  iiad  vocal  pieces.  His  music  is  spirit- 
ed, dramatic,  and  melodiusH,  and  .so  completely 
has  lie  assimilated  Lis  style  to  English  t^t^tes, 
that  he  is  considered  more  national  than  many 
lUitivo  composers. 

BENEDICT-U  BEl'ERK.a  viUage  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  u[>pcr  Bainiria,  noted  for  hnv- 
in;j  once  contained  a  Boncdii  tiiio  :iblu  y,  found- 
ed in  740.  It  has  glass  works  of  bome  celebrity, 
and  quarries  of  marble.  The  village  istiitanteu 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oil'shoobj  of  tho 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  one  of  whoso  summits, 
not  far  from  the  village,  hManaltitadoof  more 
than  flfi  'H  ffct. 

BE.NLDICTIN'E  ORDER,  the  luust  ancient 
and  widely  spread  religi<>u>j  order  of  tJio  wej-t- 
«m  church,  tbunded  by  St.  Benedict.  The 
monastic  Institntion,  which  originated  in  the 
E  l  t,  had  taken  root  also  in  the  West  before 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  chieily  through  the 
infloence  of  8t.  Athonasius  and  other  prelates, 
who  wore  •cither  orientals  or  had  visited  the 
oriental  monasteries;  and  alao  through  the 
profound  imprcesion  creMad  by  the  life  of  St. 
Anthony.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  tiit  Mlify 
very  much  the  customs  of  the  easicru  uueho- 
rets,  and  to  adapt  the  monastic  rule  to  the  char- 
acter and  hahita  of  the  i>eople  of  the  West,  and 
also  to  their  difTerent  climate.  It  was  also  rcqui- 
silo  to  inti'oduce  some  regularity,  and  a  fixed 
ffjrstem  of  government,  among  tlie  separate  and 
fflMonnectod  rellgiooa  oomnranttles.  The  rnlo 
of  St.  Bviii.ilict  wa-i  nocordlii^'ly  drawn  up  l^y 
him,  and  generally  adopted,  iiis  order  siircail 
rapidly  and  widely  throughout  western  Gbria* 
tendo;n.  and  in  if  «j  most  flourishing  period  nnni- 
bered  37,0UU  a,bbeys.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  were  in  England  26  uutred  abbots 
nud  1  prior  of  tlio  Benedictine  order,  who  were 

iK'crs  of  the  realm,  and  sat  in  the  house  of  loril-. 
•\<  'Hi  this  order  have  proceeded  24  popes,  15,<XlO 
biahopei  and  40,000  canonized  or  beatitied  saints, 


among  whom  are  some  of  the  mo<^t  illustrious 
men  that  adorn  the  annals  of  the  church,  as,  for 
example,  St.  John  of  Damascus  and  St.  Bemari. 
It  has  had  also  among  its  members  many  imp«< 
rial  and  royal  princes,  nobles,  statesmen,  soi 
eminent  warriors,  who  have  retired  from  ths 
world  to  (lie  >liadow  of  its  peaceful  wall^.  The 
rules  of  the  Benedictine  order  are  very  few  sod 
simple,  giving  it  a  great  flexibility,  and  power 
of  adaptation  to  different  countries  and  times. 
Hence  we  see  it  undergoing  very  great  changes 
and  modificatioDB,  and  shooting  out  many 
branches  from  its  parent  trunk.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  Benedictines  devoted  tlieinselves 
very  much  to  sacred  science ;  and  from  an  eariy 
{Miriod  they  also  commenced  a  zealous  cultiTar 
tion  of  every  branch  of  human  learning  snd  the 
fine  arts.  Witli  fljL-e  iiitenertual  ]ii::suits  they 
united  those  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  This 
cultivation  of  science  caused  the  custom  to  b» 
eai'ly  introdiu  iid  of  ordaining  the  Benedictine 
monks  to  the  priesthood,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vious nsage.  For  several  centuries  they  weie 
also  the  principal  toftclicn?  of  youth  iu  all  tJi« 
branches  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  posses>odavastnumbor  of  colleges 
and  s<^^hools.  To  their  caro  and  laborious 
ing  of  MSS.,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pns- 
gervation  and  tnmsmission  of  tlie  entire  body  of 
classical  and  other  ancient  learning  throu^  Ute 
dark  ages.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  tningi) 
t!io  order  1m;c,ii. very  rirli  and  jKnvorfal.  ^T^^ 
following  the  general  law  of  human  inslitulious, 
fell  to  a  considerable  extent  into  a  st  ate  of  deco' 
denco  from  its  primitive  idi  al.  We  tlierefow 
find,  from  the  S>th  century  downward,  very  fre- 
quent and  stringent  measnrcs  of  reionnatioD 
ntlopUd  hy  p<*p<  <.  councils,  and  prelate^  SM. 
to  a  eoiiniJemble  e.xtent,  accei>ted  and  Carrfw 
out  within  the  bosom  of  the  order.  ReformsW 
also  sprung  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  etW 
itself,  and  new  Benedictine  families  were  foiBM* 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  rule  and  discipliW* 
One  of  these  reformers  waa  St.  Benedict  of  Am* 
ani,  called  "the  second  Benedict,"  who  died 
821.  Tho  i^riiirijial  branches  of  the  great  Bene- 
dictine J'ariiily  wiiich  have  sprung  up  in  tM 
coiir>c  i.l"  ar.\  the  Clwnians,  Cistercians, 

Camaldolese,  Vallombrosians,  GranitnonteMi' 
ans,  Carthusians,  Fontevraudians,  BernMdiBS*» 
Guilbertines,  Humiliati,  Ca-lestines,  Feuillants, 
Trai)pists,  Olivetans,  and  JJenedictines  of  bt 
Maur.    The  latter  are  well  known  ^""^^  j"** 
le.arned  and  magnificent  edition  of  tl  ^^^'V'*;!*' 
— The  number  of  Benedictine  monks  ot  ihc 
original  stem,  at  the  present  time,  is 
tunated  at  1,600,  and  their  cliief  hcal  is 
Cassino.    There  is  a  largo  Benedictine  coinraO* 
nity  at  Youngstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  whu-n  is 
rapidiv  iiim  ri'^inL'.  atul  lias  rUreadv  .'k-nt  out  sev- 
eral Mualler  c>.].  .ni.-.    Thercaro  a'>o  two  lra|^ 
pist  monasleries  in  tlie  United  StatiS 
K.  iittirky.  the  other  in  Iowa,  each  gi>vi'ru«>d  Dy 
a  mitred  abbot.    Thw  Trappivts  and 
siaus  are  the  severest  of  all  the  LatiU  '^.^ 
orders,  and  still  preserve  all  lUtar  origins 
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strictness  and  rigor. — BixKoicmn  Ntnre  have 
existed  from  jin  early  period,  and  claim 
8t.  BcholasticA,  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  a-s  their 
foundress,  with  great  probability,  althoagh 
Bomo  dispute  the  existence  of  female  con- 
ventd  under  the  Benedictine  rnle  daring 
the  lifettmo  of  St.  Benedict.  They  have  beea 
widely  spread  in  ibrrner  time;«,  and  ha^o 
undergone  the  Fame  changes  and  revolutions 
as  their  parent  order.  At  one  time  there  were 
many  convents  into  which  only  noble  Indies 
were  admitted,  and  these  bo<»me  so  far  secular- 
ized that  they  even  ceaacd  to  take  any  TOWi^ 
and  left  the  cnkr,  :ind  even  married  wlionever 
they  chose.  Every  reformed  congregation  of 
Benedictine  monks  wially  had  abofemide  oou* 
venta  under  its  direction,  wliich  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar dijiciplino.  Two  remarkable  reformatitms 
snmng  up  in  the  fenile  order  itself,  one  under 
the  direction  of  the  high-born  and  saintly  ab- 
bess, Antoinette  of  Orleans^  who  founded  the 
congrcgatioa  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount 
Calvary,  in  the  17th  century;  tbo  otber  in  tbo 
suae  century,  under  the  abbess  MeohtiUti8| 
who  foanded  the  ooogregatioo  of  the  Pmpetnai 

Adoratii'ri. 

BEM  EDIUXION,  the  act  of  blessing,  of  wish- 
log  to  a  person  or  thing  the  graoe  of  God.  It 

hft«  alw  ays  existed  as  a  custom  among  Jews  and 
Christians.   The  Jewish  priests  bestowed  bene- 
AodkMis  ttpon  the  people  when  they  Y«maiaed 
obodioiit  to  the  law,  and  maledictions  when 
they  neglected  it.  The  patriarchs,  wbea  near 
tbeur  death,  Invoked  bkesings  upon  their  ebU- 
dren  and  rmiily,  and  at  tbe  same  time  |  rin'ed 
«at  the  son  wlio  should  succeed  as  head  of  the 
iuaSif  and  tribe.  The  cihOdren  of  Isne!  bar- 
ing arrived  in  th  '  y  -f  !ni>ed  land,  woro  assem- 
bled between  the  mountains  of  £bal  and  Geri- 
tUm,  and  from  the  smnniit  of  (Jeridm  benedi^ 
tions  Were  iiro'iomued  upon  those  who  should 
observe  tiiu  duUeii  uf  religion;  and  from  the 
top  of  Kbal,  maledictions  upon  those  who 
shoald  violate  tb(  ni  — In  the  Koman  Catholic 
oharch|  ben^ctions  are  of  several  kindi^  and 
•TO  pencNined  either  by  sfnrinkUng  holy 
ter,  fiy  si-rns  of  the  crobi^  or  by  ap[»ropriate 
pnij'ers.  ixHne  are  bestowed  npon  pmons  en- 
doved  witti  authority,  or  devoted  to  eer^  es- 
tates     kings,  qnocn"*.  abbots,  abbesses,  virgin?, 
knights ;  others  upon  objects  used  in  worship, 
•a  Taaen,  linens,  omamenta,  churches,  oeoMter* 
fc?.  watfT,  oil ;  otliors  upon  objects  of  eminent 
use  to  Mti^n,  ^  LuiL<><;.t,  ships,  the  sea,  rircra,  nul- 
roada,  fire-arms,  the  nuptial  ring,  gwdena,  fbmi* 
tain?!,  tb  K  ks,  and  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  others, 
by  tlio  superior  ecclesiastical  upon  Christian 
peopla.   Tbrsa  times  a  year,  fhom  tiie  •nmmit 
<>t'  the  to"!Tcr  of  St.  Peter,  tlie  pope  solemnly 
gives  bis  iM;nedictton,  urbi  ct  orbi^  to  Rome  and 
to  the  world.    The  beoediotloD  of  the  Blessed 
Saornment  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  functions 
la  the  iioman  Catholic  church.   The  conse- 
emted  boat  is  exposed  on  an  elerated  tfarona 
iihifvo.  tbo  altar,  iM'in^r  pbioed  in  an  ostenso- 
riom  lor  that  purpose,  iiauy  lights  are  bum- 


ing,  incense  is  oflbred,  hymns  and  prayers  are 
sunii:,  and  finally,  the  priest  blesses  the  people, 
by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  with 
the  osteiMoritnii.  This  eeremony  is  specially 
prescribed  in  Corpn:^  Cliristi,  but  is  n-sed  now 
very  fireqaently  in  otber  festivals,  and  in  many 
ehnrohes  every  Sunday  after  vespers.— In  Prot- 
est-iint  chnrclu"*,  the  benediction  is  usually  giv- 
en in  words  similar  to  those  proscribed  by  Moses 
to  Aaron.  It  is  often  aooompanied  with  laying 
on  of  hands,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riagesi  the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  conlirmar 
tion  or  oonverta,  and  the  baiytism  of  oMldrm. 

BENEFICE  (Lat.  benefiHum),  an  ccelesi.'LS- 
tical  living,  originally  including  every  species 
of  pr^nrment,  as  well  thoee  to  whioh  dlg^ 
nitles  and  office.i  were  attacbcd,  viz.,  bisliop- 
rios,  deaconries,  and  i^benda,  as  the  leaser 
sort,  viz.,  reetoriea,  Ttearages,  perpetmd 
cies,  and  endowed  ebaplainrie.H ;  but  in  its  pop- 
ular acceptaUon  tt  includes  only  the  latter 
etaas,  andthedistfaiotionisTeoogidsedinreoeiit 
acts  of  parliament.  Tlio  name  i^  derived  from 
the  bencHeium  of  the  Romans^  which  was  a 
grant  of  an  estate,  pririlege,  or  endowment  €^ 
any  kind  to  a  gnlyect  by  the  sovereign.  It 
was  afterward  tho  designaticm  of  a  grant  of 
land  by  any  large  proprietor  to  a  retainer  or 
follower  as  a  reward  of  services,  being  tbo 
same  that  later  was  denominated  a  fief  or  f<!e, 
the  essential  Incident  of  wUeh  was  perpe- 
tuity, tliat  is  to  pay,  it  was  a  permanent 
stipendiary  estate  held  of  &  snperior,  and  nan- 
ally  snl^t  to  some  ooodftlon  tediaiting  Tas- 
salage.  TI)e  principle  of  ibe  feudal  tenuro 
was  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  ecclesiastical 
benefloss  to  tUa  extent,  that  they  were  held  of 
tho  pope,  as  a  superior  lord,  though  these  bene- 
fices had  not  the  hereditary  character  of  a  foe,  so 
ftir  as  rcepeeted  the  ofllee  or  dignity  eooned»d 
therewith,  and  tlie  lands  or  emolument  con- 
ferred by  a  ^rant  were  usually  attached  to  such 
offloe  or  dignity,  and  on  the  deatli  of  the  In- 
cnmbent,  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
who  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  successor.  This, 
at  all  events,  was  Ow  elaim  of  tite  popes, 

though  it  wa3  tbo  subject  of  contest  bet  woon 

them  and  the  principal  £uru|)ean  sovereigns. 
When  the  teran  eame  to  bo  applied  to  eoomn- 
astical  grants,  it  was  grmlually  disused  in  re- 
spect to  all  others,  and  the  /adum,  fee,  waa 

SuDStltQteCL 

BENTFIT  OF  n.ERr,T.  in  Enplis!,  criminal 
law,  the prmltgitim  clerieale,  exemption  of  tho 
€mgf  mm  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  cer- 
tain criii^;  -.  This  privilege  no  loti;r<T  «.-xi-^ts, 
bat  it  was  for  many  centuries  an  important 
alenent  hi  the  adndntetration  of  erinrfnal  law, 
and  still  is  a  curious  and  insfnir'ivt..  part  of  tbo 
history  of  England.  Tho  origin  of  this  priv- 
ilege waaa  daim  made  by  the  eeehmastles  at 
an  early  period  fir  the  entire  exempMon  of 
their  order  from  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mon law  eonrtt.  Befors  tha  Norman  eonqnert, 
in  the  county  courts,  wbero  \\>r-  ^-r.  dt.  r  f>art 
of  Um  civil  business  of  the  kingdom  was  tran^ 
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acted,  the  bishop  of  the  dtooese  preaidid  wKh 

tbo  tihcriff,  thus  uniting  civil  and  eccletiiastical 
«QtiK>rit/,  but  the  foreign  olergf  who  came 
over  with  the  KonnoBs,  and  we  InataDed  in 

the  chief  profen)ifni,s  uf  iho  En^'lisli  church, 
obtained  Dram  William  the  Conqueror  a  separa* 
tion  of  eedeeiaetieal  oourte  from  the  dvU.  In 
the  leign  of  Stephen,  a  still  farther  innovation 
wad  mmio  hy  giving  eole  jurisdiction  to  the 
Uahop  over  eoekaiaBtieal  pertwia  and  eanMe. 
TLI^  save  rise  to  the  c -iitc'^t  between  fpirittial 
and  temporal  oourts  ami  tlio  bnoaoh  was  con- 
tinoailf  -widened  by  jLaU>n-y  of  the  Oatholie 
clergy.  The  claim  uf  oxclu-gve  jurisdictit'n 
was  not  sucoesifttll;  maintained,  exeept  in 
respect  to  eoclesiaatioal  OMuee,  bat  by  varioaa 
statutes  and  the  popular  reganl  for  the  churdi, 
which  impceed  some  check  upon  the  most  ar- 
bitraiy  mooar^a,  the  persona  of  the  eler^ 
were  cxcriii>tt-(J  from  iKn.ihicH  f-r  ccrtaiu 
erimes;  but  though  there  was  a  constant  atrug- 
gle  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  aasert  this  ex* 
tinption  on  the  grotiml  tiiat  tlte  cUr^'y  were 
amenable  oi^y  to  the  ceclesiastioal  oourtSi  it 
was  as  •teadily  reiieted  bj  the  eommoa  law 
courts,  and  the  privilege  was  allowed  only  in 
the  oases  qiecitioalljr  provided  for  by  ooumon 
law  or  statute.  It  is  not  easy  in  the  eonfliot 
of  jurisdi<  tli'i),  and  tlio  varying  legislation  of 
parliameutf  to  determine  how  iar  Uie  exemp- 
tion existed  by  oommon  law  and  how  i% 
was  (snucted  by  statute.  It  ilul  in't  c  xtoiul  to 
all  criiru'^ ;  and  the  distinctiou  made  can  hard^ 
be  c\]0  lined  upon  principle,  but  seeme  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  or,  jxirhapa,  a 
oompromise.  Thus  it  was  not  allowed  in  hi^ 
treason,  nor  in  x>etit  larceny,  nor  any  meremia* 
demeanor  (! 'V  w  hidi  w  a-s  meant  jK  tr y  criiiu  slcss 
than  felony),  and  was,  as  a  general  rule,  allowable 
only  in  capiud  felonies,  bnt  not  all  even  of  that 
cla>5.  T!i.'  c  xeiniitioii  was  mainly  founded  on 
statute  25  Edward  XIL,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  derks  oonvieted  for  treason  or 
felonies  toiu  liini:  other  persons  than  the  king 
hinueU;  should  have  the  privilege  of  holy 
ehnreb.  By  the  oommon  law,  ben^t  of  elergy 
WG.-^  ili  iiicd  in  3  kinds  of  felony,  viz.:  1^'ing  in 
wait  lor  one  uu  the  higliway  (insidiatio  vtarum). 
ravaging  a  country  {dtpopulatio  agrortim),  ana 
burning  of  houses  (eotabmtio  tUnmrumw  and 
in  all  tbe^  cases,  even  oiler  the  statute  above 
mentioned,  tlio  privilo;;o  contmned  to  be  de- 
nied. I'rom  [Iiul*  to  time  it  wjlh  enacted  after- 
Ward,  in  various  statutes,  that  certain  crimes 
should  be  without  beoeflt  of  clergy,  as  mnrder, 
rape,  lur^'lary,  iarcony  from  tlio  i)er>on,  or  frora 
a  dwelling  house,  any  one  being  therein,  and 
many  other  offiMioea.  As  to  the  persons  enti- 
tied  to  I.^  nt-fa  of  clergj',  it  was  orijrinally  lim- 
ited to  such  as  had  ^le  habiiMm  et  toiuuram 
cbrieabm^  that  ia,  the  regular  clergy ;  bnt  the 

claim  bcinu'  imulo  in  bvlialf  of  the  retainers  of 
ecclesiastics,  axui  other  laymen,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  it,  a  test  was  adopted  that  only 
sucli  as  c*»nld  rt:i<l  should  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege.  Unit  in  the  reign  of  iieniy  YIJL,  it  waa 


ftond  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines  lud  > 
tliis  test  an  oxcnipiioii,  and  a  law  was 
passed  making  a  distinetioa  betvwo 
•oholan  and  aoeh  aa  were  in  orden  IV 

fomu  T  Were  to  bo  admitted  but  odcc  ti  u 
benetifc  of  clergy,  and  were  to  be  nlMcied  i: 
a  shght  puniMment,  aa  bvnlag  ia  w  Iok. 
or  perhaps  this  was  merely  intended  as  i  >• 
manent  murk  of  having  onoe  had  ths 
of  clergy,  so  thai  the  person  sboold  iot(«» 
mitteil  to  claim  it  a;;ain.  The  distincti^'rifi 
abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlli,  txiiit- 
vived  again  by  statnte  1  Edwsid  Yl  )* 
whicli  it  was  also  enacted  that  peers  hi'^tii 
place  in  parliament  ahoold  have  the  U»iiii 
peerage,  eqaivaleot  to  that  of  dergjr,  fcr  it 
first  offence,  althou^jb  they  <  <juld  notreail-T 
withont  being  bornt  in  the  hand,  for  i^o^ob' 
then  detiyMie  to  commoiieni,  and  tbaitit 
crimes  of  buiisebreakiii^r.  bi^'liway  n!  " 
horse-stealing,  and  robbing  uf  dtuuckr-i 
rignilloaiit  Intimation  of  the  state  of  wa: 
nmoMg  llic  Lifjbest  nobility  in  that  vn.  ~ 
the  duchess  of  Kingston's  owe,  it  wai  Iw^  ^ 
peerewiai  were  entttled  to  the  beailSt  «f  ^ 
statute.  The  ordinary  coursi'  wLcn  a 
was  made  to  benefit  of  deigy  was,  after 
inir  in  the  ease  of  the  hdty,  and  witbooii:- 

ca.'se  of  the  clertry,  to  ililivcr  t'lic  ]in~iiTr 
to  the  iMshop  to  be  dealt  with  accordiDe : 
eaaonhi^.    Then  followed  a  purgsu  >a.i» 

was  called,  that  i:*  to  .siy.  tlie  i.nVntier  o 
called  before  the  bishop  and  ret^uired  \u  ^ 
oath  of  Ida  iaooeenoe,  whieh  was 
tained  by  the  oaths  of  12  AvitQe»;s. '  ' 
eunpoigators,  thai  thegr  bcdieved  him,  •i'^ 
which  he  wMneqnttted.  This  was  tlte  r<i^ 
residt.    Tho  wamlalous  perjury  .ind 
tion  of  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings 
in  thia  nook  pnrgation,  iudnoed  the  tHH"^- 
oourts  to  avoid  it  altop-thcr,  by  Jc'ivo^tj:  • 
the  ooavioted  clerk  oAsjuc  puTgatkuj^"' 
—Che  «fllbet  of  whieh  ww  that  he  eow  - 
be  relieved  from  oilier  legal  conscqQ^-'^ 
hb  orime^  except  the  punishment  of  ' 
It  waa  in  eooseqnenoe  enacted  by  18  £ 
that  the  offender  should  be  (bliveryd  y 
prison  with  a  proviso  that  he  might,  iti  - 
eretion  of  the  judge,  be  kept  in  gaol  » 
Thus  the  law  continued  for  a  long  pei"''*^,'  ^ 
out  alteration,  except  the  extousiou  U)  - 
nooenDotin  orders,  of  the  benefit  of  a< 
clergyable  offences  subject,  liowever,  t  >  ''• 
Iramed  in  the  hand  and  imprisont»l  fur  & . " 
All  tfasM  provisions  of  law  atiU  reciuirei^' 
condition  of  exemption,  that  the  jH  r-u 
ing  exeapUon  ahould  be  able  to       ^  \: 
those  who  ooidd  not  read  (except  peei-l 
lianged,  to  remedy  whicli  unequal.  Hivcr..' 
was  enacted  by  5  Anne  that  the  \>^'^"- . 
clergy  should  be  granted  to  all  who*«« 
iK  d  to  risk  it  without  rciiniring  (hem 
Finally,  by  statutes  7  and  e  George  J^ 
ii  a  revision  of  all  the  previona  acts  wh;  • 
crimes,  the  benefit  of  cbrirv  wi-  t^.'' 
abolished.  In  the  United  btates  tin« 
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IniMivw  b«ia  reoopiized  aa  existtnir.  There 

is  a  single  statute  {-M't  of  <.on;;ns.«.  April  30, 
1790),  in  which  it  in  prurided  tL^it  Wnefit  ot 
dm^pr  dtttt  not  1m  •Uowtd  Ibr  auy  uflteM 
imwhable  bj  death. 

BENEKE,  FiaKDuicn  Eudjlbd.  a  ti«nii>ua 
alulcMOphtf,  bum  in  B«fiia»  F«a  IT,  1798, 
r>i!-  !,  "^.  r  a  loufi  disappearance,  drowued  ia 
»ca.'.^  CiuirluOeuburg,  Juuu -4,  1856.  AiW 
Mnrin^  as  a  volanteer  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 
he  Btodied  tlmAogj  and  philosophj  at  Hallo 
•ad  Berlin,  giving  special  aUcntiun  to  the  £ng- 
fiah  philosophen.  In  1H20  ho  loctarc<l  in  tl)o 
miemmtj  a£  ficriia  «  prirato  taaohor,  hoi 
eoolbttiBet  of  hte  leeteTM  w«ifi>rMdd«tt  to 
laSi,  on  account  of  lib*  dcpartnro  fn.iu  tlif 
OK^thieal  principles  of  Hegel.  He  then  taught 
§ar  a  fnr  jmn  in  Gdttingeo,  bat,  retnniing  to 
Berlin  in  1837,  ho  then  irceivt  d  ptirniis^inn  to 
leetorein  the  onirerstiy,  in  wiiiulih«  ^Mua  ek<  t- 
ed  extTMMrdinary  pnifehiior  of  phiioeophy  aA<.-r 
nt-jtl  ?  Jcatli,  ill  l'^;12.  The  startliiL;  point  ut" 
iiu  »}9i»aa  tiiM  |>liiIo8ophy  Uiu^l  hy,  i\^ui»k'd 
TOOD  a  strict  and  carnal  examination  of  the 
j^MManena  ooa»riot]5<new.  He  thoa  adopta, 
IB  mcaital  phUoeoplt>  ,  Uie  method  obeerved  br 
Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  hia  lytTTH  m 
tocribed    an  empirical  payohoiogjr. 

BENEVENTE,  a  SMport  (own  of  Branl, 
proviucc  of  E>i  ii  U  )  Sauto,  47  iiiil<  S.  of  Vic- 
toria, at  tii«9  iuuulii  of  the  riv«tr  ikiut^euUt,  on 
the  Atlantic. 

BEXEVENTO,  a  city  ,,f  soutlicm  Italy; 
pop.  16,900 ;  capital  ut'  titu  itocuiiu  ilcli^tition  of 
Beneteoto.  It  is  8ituate<l  32  mllett  N.  £.  of 
Naples,  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato,  and  i«  built  of  the 
raiat  of  an  ancient  town,  of  which  it  orcnpiea 
tha  rita.  It  •bomda  in  remain.'*  «if  aotiquit/. 
It  bat  flw  areii  of  TV^au,  now  odled  tna 
Goldeii  fl  it-  .  Tiiis  (1:  .  .  !iUp|>oee<l  to  have 
baaa  £>onded  immediately  after  the  Trojan 
war,  waa  eooqoand  by  the  konians  in  269  B.  CX, 
who,  having  juat  defeated  King  Pyrrhua  be- 
neath its  walla,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Bauxm- 
Utm.  or  fortunate  ovenL  It  belonged  for  a  Uum 
to  the  Byziintliit'  t  fnplre,  hut  waa  takoti  hy  the 
Goth  Totiiu  ill  54."^,  uii<i  bv  Lbe  IximbanLs  in  oHd, 
cnder  whom  it  t><^<  aine  the  capital  of  a  dnchy. 
After  the  fail  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  it  recov- 
ered its  independence,  but  suffered  many  attacka 
fr  iui  the  Saracena,  mi-i  w  us  captared  by  the  Nor- 
man ohiel^  KobertGuiacard,  in  1U77,  who  traaa- 
ftnadittotbapopa.  Fonrooandlaof  thedrarab 
WfTr  !;cl'l  hrro  in  the  11th  and  12th  ocnturio-. 
In  lb06,  Jiiapoleon  ioalitated  it  a  princi{>aUty  lor 
TiDifTaiid.  It  waa  raatored  to  the  pope  in  1815. 
Ir  \1f'.^,,  near  Beneront.^.  ^v.^-  waged  the  battle  ia 
vhicii  Lharlesc^  Anjoa  dcteatod Manfred,  king  of 
Kiflea.  The  dallftttnn  of  BonaTento  contains 
ta  area  of  m.,  and  a  pitprilation  of  20,5ihj. 

liENEVt  iI.LNCP;  a  s\^^cUl  of  loan  to  tiie 
crown  without  tlie  sanction  of  parliament  prao- 
tiaed  by  aeveral  Britiah  monarchic  io  dettanoa 
crKagnaCbarta.  limrj  VIL  lottod  it  raeaeii 
BiaiMi  triad  Itr  bvi  wteljwitlidnw 


frtxii  the  oontest  with  her  sobjecta.   Jamea  L 
raLM.<l  the  <!>'<^rine  of  prerogative  to  a  higher 
Ditch  thaa  had  aver  beeo  tried,  and  C'harlea 
ay  Ilia  royal  awot  iowi,  d  inxMiof  with  the  powar 

of  the  ptirruiiiK'nt,  and  by  impriiMining  Ui"  rvcu- 
lanta,  brought  ui>on  himiaelf  all  the  calawitiea  of 
his  life.  Tba  patitiaii  of  riffhi  diaeldiaod  tha 
kln;:'s  authority  to  Icxy  tntoa  'without  ihu  cou- 
aent  ui  parUaiu#nL,  aud  Ltii  of  rights,  in 
1188,  renewed  ita  provisiuns,  and  plut  vd  ilio 
power  uf  the  porao  in  the  hands  of  {turliiimenL 
BENEZET,  A.NTnoKT,  an  American  philon- 
thropiiit,  a  native  uf  France,  )H*m  at  Si.  t^ian- 
tio.  la  tba  province  of  Picirdy,  Jan.  SI,  liljL 
dtad  In  PMbdclphia,  May  0,  1 7t)4.  He  wm  of 
a  wrulthy  ;in<l  iiol.U-  i'Mi^.  -rujU  ftunily,  which 
fled  from  irance  to  iiuUAud,  and  theuoe  to 
BniJand,  Is  1715^  after  tha  retKMatkm  of  tha 
edict  of  Xante:!.  In  London  tlie  family  oiioptvd 
thu  reliirioua  opiutoua  of  the  Quakc-ra,  and  liiej 
rLiiiovc'l  from  Ibit  4»ty  to  America  la  1731. 
Youii/  Arithony  w:i<»  placed  hv  his  i^aronb*  lu  a 
C4>ui(tiug  Luu^4 ,  \  X  tinding  tliat  cumuierce  of- 
fered tempt«tion!i  to  a  worldly  li^riL,  he  K  tl  his 
maater,  and  Ixjund  hiuunlf  a*  aa  aponmtiue  to  a 
cooper.  Finding  this  ba^nena  too  lalioHona  for 
him,  ho  declined  it,  and,  in  1 742,  accupti-d  tlie  ap- 
poiotoiaat  of  in<*tructur  in  the  Friends'  Kofitab 
ibhool,  of  PliiiadelphiA.  Tha  emphiyment  of  a 
ti-ji-  liiT  of  y..;;!!!  ;u  ( uT'lvd  wi'Ii  lit*  Inrlttuition, 
and  lie  cheerttiliy  devoted  to  it  the  grout,  -t  i<Art 
of  hU  life.  ^  F««r  umb,**  Mya  Dr.  Ku^h,  idnot 
tiio  daya  of  the  apo<>Uo>i,  ever  livod  a  more  du- 
interested  life."  One  of  the  first  oLIk  t  >  ot  hi-*  i  n- 
thiuoaniie  phihuBthropjr  «aa  the  alK>liiiort  uf  tha 
alavo-trado,  and  the  emanoiitatioii  nikd  t-<li;ciition 
of  the  negrots*.  To  ihi;*  end  he  ojH;iu  «l  an  evca- 
ing  Hchool  in  Philadelphia  for  the  m  ^T'o  [>u{»u> 
iatkio,  and  publiahed  aeverai  raiiiable  tractik 
Bi«  fltyla  was  fonribla  and  finrrid,  and  ha  di^ 
tril.iitc"!  lil-i  Ui.rk-  ."it  lii^  own  ex|ieri.-m  throtigh- 
out  evetT  part  of  the  I'nitvd  btatea,  and  aent 
lotten  directly  to  tlte  qtiean  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  queen  of  Portu.'  i!,  1  irging  tln'm  to  ano 
their  influence  to  fil«>ii-h  iuv  Afrionn  tnide. 
He  waa  interest -d.  jU-..  in  K-liolf  of  the  tti»ori- 
ginea  of  America,  an<i  urgv-d  the  adoption  of 
meaaarcr^  for  their  iiviiix^^tion  and  C'iiri->iitiiu£a* 
tkto.  Daring  the  torriiic  cum(>nign<4  t<t  KrcMU  rio 
the  Great,  of  Prussia,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
monarch,  in  which  ho  cndeavortMl  to  eooviaoa 
him  of  t;,o  uiil.iwiiiiijet*  of  war.  While  the 
Britiah  army  waa  in  poaaeasion  of  the  city  of 
Pbdadalphia  ha  mm  hidefiuigahla  la  hia  eflbrti 
t.)  ri'li.  sf  s!ifriTiiJ:.i»,  and  his  r..ur:i.'i'  uij'l  n- 
tlencas  secured  the  oivihtiei  and  respect  ol  the 
Britiah  and  Gennaa  offioeia,  area  when  tbey 
Wi>rr-  TinnM.'  to  trrant  ht-!  rri](ir-.-t<.  S>  pmut 
U4k>  \t\a  ^yuijliitll>'  wiUi  \3\*it^  Ututg  \\mi  uraa 
capable  of  feeling  pain  that  he  rvMilveil,  ttjward 
the  clo»c  of  hill  Hfe,  to  <  at  ii  )  animal  fo«*d,  and 
tltis  mi.sappticAtion  of  a  ntorul  feeding  wit^  prob- 
ably, tiiu  cause  of  the  di-seaao  uf  which  ho 
died,  ita  raaigued  bit  aohool  i  jeara  before  hia 
daatbfiaoidarlodavotaUiM^whuUj  to  tha 
toatnirtlwaf  tba  blaab^  nod,  aftff  tba  daalb 
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of  his  widow,  lie  bequeathed  his  enttre  estate 

for  iho  support  of  a  school  for  tho  education  of 
negro  chiltLren.  Ilis  funeral  was  attended 
persons  of  all  religious  dctimninations,  among 
whom  were  several  hundred  negroes.  Tlio 
worth  of  Benezet'a  writings  is  alluded  to 
tho  Hritish  philanthropist,  Olarkson,  who 
confes-ics  tliat  one  of  them  enlightened  his  own 
mind  and  quickened  his  zeal  in  tho  early  part  of 
his  life.  Tiio  clKinu  ter,  at  once  acuto  and  bo- 
nevolont,  of  Benczet}  a  revealed  in  hitt  remark- 
able saying,  that  it  is  the  highest  act  Of  cheri* 
ty  to  bear  with  the  nnreasoDableness  of  man- 
kind." 

BENGAL,  one  of  the  8  presidendes  of  Brit- 

i-h  India,  and  tho  most  important  division  of 
llindostan.  In  1 854,  excluding  the  poe^essions 
of  the  native  prince?,  the  presidcnr  >  wm  esti- 
mated to  contain  225,000  <=q.  in..  1'.  inij  between 
lat.  10'  and  28'  N.,  and  luijg.  t^o'  und  99'  E. 
Since  then  largo  accessions  of  territory  have 
been  made,  one  of  the  latent  of  M-hich  is  derived 
from  tfie  mediatization  of  the  king  of  Oudc. — 
The  [ifovinco  of  Bengal,  lying  almo.st  entirely 
within  tbo  tropics,  is  subjoctod  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat,  the  climate  having  proved  more 
diin^'orotm  fo  European*?  than  alinrv^t  any  other 
in  Briti-li  India.  Sanatorium.^  liave,  liowever, 
been  t  -talilished  among  tho  mountain  regions 
of  imrtlii  rn  India,  to  \v!jiidi  invalids  are  accus- 
tomed to  retiro  and  enjoy  tho  bracing  airs 
whieb  tliere  virit  them,  as  in  a  tem{)enite 
rone.  Many  years  ago,  Calcutta,  hiuiated  in 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Bengal,  was  con- 
sidercKl  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  on  tlio 
globe,  bat,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  temperate 
and  regnlar  mode  of  liviofr,  and  better  knowl- 
edge i)f  tho  dise:ises  of  the  country,  have  been 
introduced,  while,  by  tlie  draining  of  marshes, 
fitting  of  canals,  deoriDft  the  grounds  of  trees 
and  jungle,  the  Hirnate  has  been  greatly  im- 

S roved.  Tho  seasotia  in  Bengal  are  rommonly 
ivided  into  tho  hot,  cold,  a!»d  rainy,  the  hot 
eejV'on  rotting  in  in  March  and  continuing  to  tho 
end  of  May,  when  the  weiitiicr  bccotnes  nearly 
intolerable,  even  to  the  native.  The  thermom- 
eter frequently  rises  to  100*',  and  evt-n  to  1  liH 
P.  Dnritig  this  period  the  troops  are  not  em- 
ployed on  a' live  fKjrvice  if  it  can  bo  avoided, 
and  it  is  often  found  among  those  merely  stand- 
ing on  guard  that  thehr  dres-sos  are  dripping 
wet  with  perspiration  at  Tni  liiifrht.  In  tho 
middle  parts  of  Betigal  this  territic  Jioat  is  miti- 
gated by  occasional  thnnder  storms,  with  rdn 
and  hail,  hut  in  the  di^trirt^  mntigiious  to  Ba- 
hax  a  .>-coiching  west  wind  bU>ws  duriog  tho 
whole  seas«>n.  The  ruiny  seaMin  bcginsia  Jtme 
and  lasts  4  months.  The  rain  is  heavy  and 
constant ;  as  much  as  5  inches  has  w>metiuics 
falh  n  in  one  day.  and  during  tho  last  2  months 
alternate  fogs  and  rains  jprcvail.  rendering  the 
state  of  the  atniosphere  indweribahly  unpleas- 
ant. Tho  settiii^'  iti  ff  tlic  S.  W.  mon-H'it, 
about  tho  beginning  of . I  une,  is  accou>|»anied  by 
awful  thuniler  and  lightning.  The  cold  season, 
from  November  to  the  latter  part  of  Febniaty, 


Is  pleasant,  the  thermoDietor  often  rinUair  si 

low  as  7rt"  F. — ^The  gonoral  aspect  of  T?,jn'4:L 
that  of  a  level  country,  intersected  by  niuner- 
COS  rivers  and  encompassed  hy  lofty  ranges sf 
mountains.  That  part  of  tho  Delta  watered  br 
tho  Ganges  m  it  approaches  the  sea  is  a  perfect 
labyrintli  of  creeks  and  rivers,  of  jungle  aai 
stagnant  waters,  called  tho  Sunderbuuda,  a  re- 
gion infested  with  tigers,  and  jjroducing  inci- 
iiaiistible  supplies  of  timber.  At  the  annual 
inundation  this  region  presents  the  appearaoce 
of  a  vast  inland  sea,  when  a  cartons  s])«ctsi!le  is 
displayed  to  tho  stranger,  of  fields  for  Inindn  ^-i 
of  miles  covered  with  water,  the  rice  rising 
above  it,  the  enormons  dikes  built  to  restrain 
the  flofjds,  and  tho  boats  floating  in  immenfe 
nuud>ers.  This  region,  lying  between  tbo  rivers 
Iloogly  and  Chittagong,  abounds  in  qunntitifs 
of  salt  sufficient  f.  r  tho  entire  wants  of  Ben- 
gal. Into  these  8uiidcrbunds  the  waters  of  the 
2  mighty  rivers,  tlie  Ganges  and  the  Brauiapoot- 
ra,  meeting,  pour  tlieir  streams,  after  travennfig 
Bengal  in  opi>osite  directions,  from  points  1,S00 
miles  asunder.  Many  navigable  sttvan  s  \mT 
into  these  rivers,  oUbrding  the  most  ample  inter- 
nal commnnieation.— The  soil  of  BengsJ  in  gen- 
eral is  a  mixture  of  clay  with  sand,  fertilized  br 
various  salts  and  an  immense  quantity  of  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  hubstance*.  It  is  a  ridi 
black  mould,  very  deep,  and  loose  in  its  texture, 
bearing  incontestable  proul  of  a  country  redeem- 
od  from  tho  sea,  as  the  bed  of  sand  on  which  it 
lies  contains  sliclls,  and  frequently  pieces  of  rot- 
ten wood.  Even  Ixwit.s  and  anchors,  buried  >t 
some  remote  perio<l,  have  been  found.  Tl:  - 
whole  of  tho  soil  of  Bengal  is  characterized  i>y 
amazing  fertility,  and  this  (pialiiy,  in  no  liWls 
(lcL,-r> .-.  is  owiii.,'  to  tlio  annual  inundation  <'f 
tliO  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers.  The  IwmJ* 
are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  proliuo 
crops  withont  any  Tuainirinf?  beyond  tlmt  deix>^ 
ited  by  tho  inuiifhiii -11.  The  principal  crop  i^ 
rice,  but  very  goi  d  m  at  and  barley  are  pirown, 
and  various  kinds  vf  ]<u\-.-  arc  rai-^cd  in  gr*ftt 
abundance,  such  as  peas,  kidney  U.u.s 
while  maize,  millet,  and  other  i*mall  gr:iin!=,  tlio 
food  of  tho  poorer  classes,  ore  generally  sov>!k 
especially  in  the  hill  regions  of  the  west,  sno 
tho  ininn  n-e  and  universal  consumption  of  "il 
by  tho  natives  causes  tlio  cultivation  of  '"'J^^^ ' 
sesamnm,  linseed,  &e.,  to  bo  largely  ntteaded  to. 
l^  n^'al  Im-I  indry,  among  tho  hJitives,  is  slul  MJ 
a  very  primitive  stite.  Tlio  plough  is  a  rudS 
contrivance,  drawn  by  ono  pair  of  own,  w'i«> 
ore  rolirvi ,!  ],y  others  until  the  day's  plouirhinj; 
is  cojiipletcd. '  Weeding,  after  tho  crops  MJ« 
risen  alK»ve  ground,  is  performed  by  nie:uis  el  a 
short  spade,  the  laborers  sitting  down  to  thotr 
task.  There  are  2  sea-ons  of  reaping,  one  m 
April,  called  the  littlo  harvest,  for  thr  Miial  J"^ 

Strains,  and  the  great  harvest,  which  w''oi 
or  «»e  riw,  of  which,  however,  there  sw^ 
(  ri  I  S  sometimes  in  a  year.    DitVerent  !jj 
sometimes  sown  together  in  one  field,  , 
are  greatly  injured  by  sueeessivo  ript'i>i"S 
gathering.  After  the  com  of  aU  kinds  w  reap- 
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•d,  it  la  piled  np  in  tlie  fiaida  without  uxj  do- 
mee  Unmb  Um  vealher,  mtU  tlie  bnabaraBMB 

finds' it  convoniorjt  !'<  rlirasli  It  out.  Thi^prain, 
«ti«r  wuiuowiiig,  h  stuwcd  away  in  unbaked 
ei^en  jars  or  baskets  of  twifi,  m  TWtnd  biili» 
with  their  t!<^"<r^  elerato'l  .1  foot  or  two  iiK  v.^ 
thesnrface  uf  tiio  |m>uQd  tu  cxchulo  tho  d;ini[)- 
ttm.  Bat,  with  all  the  fertility  <>f  the  f^jil  and 
hvon  of  the  climate,  agricultural  kaowle^]^^ 
standi!  at  a  very  low  point  in  Beniral,  m  in  otb- 
trjKirt-  (>t  Iriilia.  No  snlliriont  i';iro  isl'i>tiAv- 
«d,  either  on  the  aelectioo  of  graia  or  the  best 
tne  of  aowlB^.  TIm  luibleiiieute  un  fsw  and 
imperfect,  t!ie  rotfttioii  of  rro[»s  litdo  urnkr- 
Kood,  no  manure  m  a{>piied,  except  to  the  m- 
OMiM^  nralberry,  poppy,  and  toVaoeo.  The 
doDg  of  aniroslri  !<«  not  collected,  liut  (is<:-(l  for 
foeL  The  oouQtry  is  without  eudo^^uruK,  &ud 
the  roads  are  usually  in  wretched  order.  The 
ywncipal  vvgitaW.?  production-*,  h.^i'lo  frrtviu 
uuX  |*uijie,  &r%>  tobacco,  cottuu,  iC'iiL'o,  mul- 
berrr,  poppy,  plantaim,  pumclo*  or  »bacid<ickfl, 
&Qea,  oraog^  pomegranates,  pincappleiji,  bona- 
nn,  ^  banian  tree,  the  cocoanut,  which  Bup* 
plies  a  kind  <>l"  cordage  made  from  the  fibres 
of  ita  palm,  au^-caoe,  which  thriTea  exoeed- 
io|}y  weD,  the  betel  vfaw,  which  prodneaa  the 
betel  pepper,  mant'ot-t,  duto  tn  . «,  the  nrt'r.i, 
Jifr  The  potato  h^yi  becu  iDtroiiuc«id  and 
MiliTated  with  much  succo<<».  There  are  alao 
roarr  Ivinds  of  fluTiri-liin^' 'liru''-,  wliif  ;i  either 
grow  wild  or  tbriv«  wiUt  very  liitlo  care. 
13m  moat  important  of  the  coramareiil  wop^ 
are  those  of  tobacco,  the  opium  poppy,  augar, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  silk.  Coffee  has  alito  been 
snccesflfully  introduced,  and  tea  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  diatricta  oC  AaMlD.  Jjnmenae  plao- 
tilioDa  hav*  tMen  itoeked  with  tea-planta  from 
CLin;i,  and  ]a!>orers  im]iorted  from  ihi-  i^reeii  and 
black  tea  countries  of  the  celestial  empire.  Mr, 
Bobert  FortnM*t  eflbrta  In  tbia  rapact  bav* 
been  trorthy  of  all  pmisc,  nnd  there  ii^  tv.:rr 
reason  u*  U^iieTe  that  the  cnlti  vatiou  ot  tea  will 
annually  increase,  mi  baoomo  a  vi  ry  iiii|MitaBft 
item  in  the  Indian  rpTcnno.  Tolmnco  was  not 
known  in  India  until  aft«T  the  tii,>*oovery  of 
AsMriea,  hut  ia  now  grown  ©^ery where.  Sugar- 
trn^  era  1^  contrary,  has  been  ctiltirated  in 
BcDgal  from  remote  antiquity,  and  tiiere  is  now 
■caroe  a  »ii??trict  in  vvlii<  h  il  i.n  not  pro«  ii  ;  it  is 
tbmgij  maiui£actared,  and  now  enters  Eugliah 
mmkm  cn  tib*  mmm  tama  with  that  of  the 

West  Indiea.  Indico  is  a  very  irii))ortant  ar- 
tkk,  of  whtcli  ikiogal  supplies  about  hve- 
iiztha  of  the  prodacaoii  of  the  whole  world. 
Cotton  «  abundantly  rai><'d,  but  ilie  doiiiaud  is 
equal  to  tbe  supply,  aikd  ii  ctuinot  at  j'r.-^nt  at 
all  compare  with  tlio  product  of  th.  American 
ttates.  Silk  has  T«en  produced  in  H<.ii;:al  for 
many  oenturi«l^  tbd  knowledge  of  it  buving 
'3'>uLtlefl8  been  introduced  from  (  ian  t.  The 
nw  material  iras  at  first  oarrifid  to  Europe,  into 
Oeteee  and  Italy,  from  India,  and  the  fint  silk 

nianuf'irtijnt.-s  kn<»wn  In  Eiiroix-  wrro  i-t:ilr- 
liihed  in  Ureece^  bj  the  emperor  Jastiuian. 
Wid  nik-woaae  an  iboDd  ia  ooQBlriM  b«fd«r- 


ing  on  BengaL  from  which  a  coarse  species  of 
■Dik  is  prodttped,  bat  by  no  meam  eoual  to  that 

of  t!io  d  jiii<-tii  ;iti<!  in-cct.  The  fuitiviition  of 
the  poppy  is  cnurelj  a  govemmt  nt  ni«iiiu{*oly, 
eentnwta  belnf  annoally  foniud  vitli  poppy 
;"-uWfr«  tf>  pow  certain  lands  wiili  tlio  jila.'it, 
hiid  ut:uv»r  the  o[>ium  to  the  goveruiuvuL,  ;il  a 
set  price.  The  plants  are  Hown  in  November, 
arriring  at  maturity  by  Feb.  2.  The  opium 
produced  in  Ucugal  alone,  amounts  to  tlio  mm 
of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.— Wild 
animals  abound,  sach  aa  boars,  bears,  wolves, 
laekahi,  foxee,  hyenas,  tooperdi^  panthers,  tigers, 
lyiiit,-^,  hare  d- cr.  z<  N\Iid  bijfT;ili>.  -. 
teiopea,  apes  and  monkeys,  and  elephant^,  the 
last  of  wnicb  are  domeaticated  in  greet  nnm> 
Lor*,  flni!  ]>rn\o  crrdr,*:  ufly  ii-<fiU  for  military  and 
ci^ii  purpot*-**.  The  n.ynl  Bengal  tiger  is  bo^ 
known  of  all  the  niilanuil'K-  JiMtuji'..'^  uf  India; 
it  appears  to  have  bc^n  famiii-ir  t'>  the  amicut 
Romans,  and  is  doMribod  by  Stii^ta  as  Gnnge- 
tim  tigrit.  Il  is  of  an  immense  size,  and  <»uch 
prodigious  strength  that  it  can  readiir  carry  off 
a  bullock.  The  native  honics  of  Bengal  tf* 
thin  and  ill-f^haped,  I  n:  tl.  '-e  in  use  among  the 
rioh  nativea  and  the  Europeans  are  of  I'ersian 
or  Arab  atock,  and  are  vahied  Ugbly.  The 
br.  t  i's  ..f  <  ;itr!.  and  hogs  are  jxiur;  guat.t  aiid 
ahecp  thrive  better,  but  tbo  latter  arv  smuU  and 
lank,  with  coarse,  thin,  and  haliy  wooL  9anii^ 
ponlrry,  and  \aritt«4  kind-.  <>f  watcr-fowl,  are 
lound  iu  tl.e  ^real».-*t  abuudanoo ;  durlws  of 
OMttj  varii-t!>'4  of  i  xovUence,  and  the  routmoa 
domeHtio  fuw  U  of  Eunipo,  run  wild  in  the  jun- 
gles. Crow^,  kitos,  and  sparrows,  are  fonnd 
about  the  dwelling*  of  the  livngaleiH*,  ciij"ying 
the  utmost  fireedom  m  aeourity.  A  bxgu  »pe- 
cto  of  stork  ie  known  aa  the  ^^a^atant,'*  from 

its  inljit.iry  '■trrit  fir.d  ei*.- t  uttil,;dr.  which 
walks  about  at  its  eiLoe  and  devours  auantitiee 
of  nakee,  toeda,  and  liiard*.  Among  the  feath- 
ered triKr-.  mrtnrnf  the  birds  err  di-tinnjishod 
by  i»)>l«;auiU  I'luiiii^c^ — Tlio  inliUiU  i  uuuuoroe  of 
Bengal  is  cbicHy  carried  on  with  Agra,  ThilieC» 
and  I  Kill!.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  aro 
feilks^  Ciiiiews,  niii-slinft,  isaltiHJtre,  opium,  iieii^ 
sugar,  gum  lac,  and  a  variety  of  piece  goods, 
nearly  ^1  of  which  now  ft&ss  tiirough  the  handa 
<^  the  Eaat  India  eonipauy.  Grain  ftrom  the 
corn  countries,  and  isalt  ti'  iii  lU.-r 
form  the  general  articles  of  tradu  in  the  hands 
of  the  nativea.  Cotton  ia  fanported  from  the 
•wi.-;ern  provinccri,  and  an  ck  bango  of  t'd  nftco 
and  betel  nut  carrie^l  on.  Part  of  tla^t  tuer- 
chandiae  iatranaporteil  by  land  carriage,  but  bf 
lar  the  groat,  r  p:irt  by  water.  The  roads  are 
generally  iu  bad  t:onditii«n,  and  Uju  uoble  caus^ 
ways  formerly  con!4lrucl«Ml  by  the  native  princea 
have  fallen  into  ruin.  Such  disadvantagea  are, 
however,  amply  compensated  by  the  facilities  of 
water  communication,  tbo  numerous  branehoa 
of  the  Gangea  and  Bramapootra  being  so  com- 
pletely  diffused  oT«r  a  level  eoantnr,  tliat  aearoe> 

ly  any  villri^.'''  in  lli>'  i'ri>\  iin'.'  i- nu  fe  tli;i!l  20 

miles  remote  from  a  navigable  river.  The  wood, 
itlt,  and  ffOTiriooa  of  naigp  iniUiuQa  of  people, 
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tste  oonveyed  along  these  ehanncla  hj  80,000 
to  40,000  boatmen,  wlio  are  the  most  labonow 
and  hardy  of  the  whole  people  of  Uindoataa^ 
Cotton  {iieco  floods  form  the  chief  mamiftetnTe 
of  Beiif^al,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that 
formerly  prevailed,  as  the  use  of  such  goods  is 
almost  entirely  abandeoed  In  British  marints, 
and  evctj  w'lih  the  natives  the  rhoaper  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain  have  suiHjrseded  them  in 
a  great  mcasare.  In  tho  eastern  qnarter  of 
Berifral  tho  district  of  Dacca  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  its  manufacture  of  plain  inuslins, 
known  by  various  names,  according  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  different  qnalities,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  strified  and  flowered  muslins. 
Coarse  handkerchiefs  and  turbans  are  made  in 
almost  every  jproviace.  A  veiy  extensive  com- 
merce prevaib  with  Great  Britain,  In  all  the 
Btai)le  articles  of  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  nmi,  and 
indigo.  The  imports  are  of  wrought  and  nn- 
WTongfat  metala,  woollen  and  eoHon  goods,  and, 
in  short,  almost  every  article  of  British  manu- 
fittcture.  Kico  is  exported  to  Ceylon,  cottons  to 
Ualabar,  and  silk  to  Bnrat;  from  which  are 
usually  brought  in  return  considorablo  qnanti- 
tios  of  raw  cotton  to  be  employed  in  tho  manu- 
factures of  Bengal.  Rice,  cottons,  and  gum  lac 
go  to  Bassorah,  in  exchange  for  dried  fruits,  gold, 
and  rose-water,  and  a  variety  of  rich  merchan- 
dise is  sent  to  Arabia,  receiving  in  return  chiefly 
gold  and  silver.  But  the  maritime  trade  of  Ben- 
gal has  never  been  aa  extensive  as  the  inland. — 
Prior  to  tho  British  conqucsL*,  all  tlio  lands  in 
Bengal,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  were  farmed 
ont  by  the  nabob,  on  condition  of  a  certain  fixed 
sam  being  i)nid  into  his  trea«nry.  to  rajahs  and 
semindars,  who  collected  tho  rents  from  tlie 
tnune^te  enltivators  of  the  soil.  Tho  titles  of 
tho  parties  were  not  well  defincl,  and  under 
the  evil  system  of  tho  native  rule,  all  justice  was 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  When  the  British  be- 
came conquerors,  a  question  arose  aa  to  who 
were  the  real  proprietors,  the  cnltivators  or  the 
zemindars.  It  ni>pear3  tliat  as  long  as  the  tax^ 
which  was  assessed  at  a  certain  rate,  was  rega- 
larly  paid,  the  occnpiem  of  the  land  were  at 
least  secured  in  the  poH'JosHion  fif  their  property, 
and  disposed  of  or  transmitted  it  to  their  de- 
•oendants  for  generations,  Tho  government, 
however,  looked  to  tho  zemindar  for  the  imme- 
diate pajnnent  of  tho  tax.  In  1793,  Lord  Coru- 
wallis  introduced  tho  permanent  settlement^ 
whereby  the  state  bonna  itself  not  to  increase 
tho  tax  on  tho  land  at  any  future  period.  This 
measure,  doubtless  intended  to  protect  all  class- 
es, the  rjot  or  cultivator  as  well  as  the  xemin- 
dttr,  has  not  done  to,  however,  aa  the  xemindar 
has  been  elevated  frnm  tho  rank  of  a  revenue 
agent  to  tliat  of  a  landlord,  and  Uio  power  in 
am  handa  of  extorting  almost  any  sum  from 
the  ryot  that  his  avarice  may  dictate,  has  fro- 
quently  led  to  frightihl  abuses  and  cruelties. — 
The  following  table,  taken  from  Thornton's 
Gazetteer  of  India  (Lond.  1857),  will  f»ive  the 
best  idea  of  tho  size  and  populutiuu  of  tho  dis- 
trieti  of  tlM  pnaUeiMy  in  the  lower  provinoea. 


Amlaiq. 

JcMoro  »,.MJ   8Sl.:n 

Tweny-fuur  runiuiBlia  i^ll   t«i,Ul 

Bnnlww  ijm.  UMJM 

HooiHr  t,O0T.  juumt 

Muadoa  «,MS   SK,TN 

Banconi  1.476   m<m 

HtnLM-t  1,42-1   lili.m 

BoKll|:<oor  7>>8  S.i'mi.i^o 

Dinav'i  i«oor  8,^520  l.*«Jj«» 

MoiiL-!.ir  S,5OT   Sfti.OOO 

Pcxiriieah  8,712  1,6fl0,«» 

TIrhoot  M14  l,4MjM 

M«ld»  1,888   4S1.«0I 


BalMoro     8SW» 

Mldiiapooriai  HMIeUm  tM-^i   tfiC^ 

Kuortlah   WW   BH.m 

MoonthiHlabiid  l.^'xJ  

Bapiorah  8,IflO   ^J>'snfi 

Itun  •[M-po  4.1*)  i^.WO 

Kmlslmyo  «,0M   6n,«H 

Vubm   8,606   ei»,OH 

fecrbh<K.ln.   8.114  l.WO.fll 
ocft                                     1,9C0   tOiM 

FttrwHlpooT«adI>««.|  

can  .l.  Ulapoor      f ■  ' 

MmniMineh  4,712  1,45:/W 

8j-lhct,ln.:ludlnK.Tyritiah. .......  8^  

Ij«^kori;uiic<-,  iiK'luUlDg  I  aTtti.  mJM 

I).  rran  SljatMrooor  f 

Phahabud  4.408  t.flM.««» 

I-atnJ   l.^iS  LSUmflW 

B»t..ir   .\6a«  ifiOHjM 

Fariiii.  with  Chumparun.  CtiU  WOOilll 

ChitUgong  i.m  IfMMCt 

Tiperah  and  BuIloAh  4,SM  ] 

The  Sandcrbnadi  

<V.5».voh  llllU  

Cirbar  

Tulcraiu  (S.  nainuty  Torrltory).. 

(  «  imni.ip  

Lower  Amuu^  N'uwgnng  

Pumins  

Joorbst 
Seebpoor 
LuekMnpoof..... 
8ml]rk,wltil 
Matrock  f  "* 


Upper 


Goal  para. 
Araoan . . . 


 [»»S2J'l 

T»   1W» 

4.000   «.«» 

8,160   MO 

8.7SS   MylMI 

4,160  »  TI,MI 

1,000  

tJB»  

9^   iMl* 

«,M8   »V>V 

8J506   ♦•i.C^ 

1M64  «i  ■« 

Piiiubulnoor   4.6W  

Uainfenirh     S:i,iM 

I-^'-dugga  {  t'r.«w"f!r.-.V.  ^\ *^ 

Sln^bwm  8.M4  «M« 

llmbhoflm]ftgg{^—  - 

ToUl,  MUM  UtiW^ 

The  principal  cities  of  Benf^  and  their  popi> 

lation,  are:  Calcutt.%  41R.1R2,  by  tb(>  cen- 
sus of  1850 ;  M<x>r>-hednba.1,  150, Oik);  l)ai.v.<v 
60,000;  and  Burdwan,  54,000.  From  the 
great  fertility  of  the  r^»U  and  the  slipht  T6»* 
table  diet  renuirod  by  tho  natives,  it  i»  OSr 
cnUlted  that  Ben^'ul  might  easily  rapport  doaW« 
its  present  population.  This  now  consista  « 
about  t  of  native  Bindooa,  and  J  of  Mogo* 
The  Moguls  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
conquer^  the  whole  empire  of  Uiodostao,  moro 
than  8  centuries  ago,  aira  who  were  originwir 
natives  of  Tartiiry.  In  the  eastern  districts  of 
Bengal  they  aro  very  numerous ;  they  are  ail 
Mohammedans,  and  hold  tho  reUgioos  ^^jj^j^ 
tho  Hindoos  in  great  abhorrence.  As  a  POWJ 
the  Hindoos  aro  Plcnder,  handsome,  and  1M|1 
shai)cd,  of  a  dark  brown  and  sometimes  a  y«* 
1 -wish  complexion,  with  black  straight  httf- 
Most  of  them  shave  their  heads,  aod  plo«J^*"* 
the  hair  from  aU  pvto  Of  tbdr  bodiea.  Il>o« 
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of  tho  low.  r  ranks  go  almost  naked,  wearing 
simply  a  cluih  aronnd  the  loins ;  tho^e  of  liigber 
order  use  tarbn^,  and  long  dresses  of  irliite  ooi» 
ton.  Tlic  ffiiialc  costume  oonsists of  loo«e  draw- 
ers, n  coiit,  aud  a  mantle  of  cotton  cloth  woru 
over  the  shouldera.  Thsir  hsads  are  uucovered, 
and  their  hiur  is  worn  fastened  up  behind  with 
a  profusion  of  omamenta,  which  they  are  fond  of 
loattering  over  every  ntft  of  their  bodies.  The 
character  of  tho  Bengalese  cannot  be  rated  high ; 
the  males  are  canning,  deceitful,  and  treacher* 
oas,  and  the  women  generally  divide  their  time 
bciweoii  their  passion  for  dre-e,  and  their  fond- 
uess  for  intngne. — The  English  established 
tibiir  oomnMrdal  {iit«reoiirse  with  Bengal  at  a 
▼ery  early  period,  and  made  tljcir  first  {settle- 
ment on  the  Gauges  in  the  beginuin^^  of  the  1 7th 
Gcntnry.    This  was  at  Hoo^y,  alK>ut  2«j  niiles 
above  Calcutta.   By  means  of  their  fort  and 
armed  force,  they  protected  their  vessels  which 
came  down  from  Patna  from  the  demands  of 
tho  rajali^,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  thov  obuiiucsd.  from  Feroklsere,  tlie  great 
^n-audsoti  of  Aurungzebe,  a  firman,  exsiupt* 
iug  them  from  all  duties,  and  this  was  re- 

firded  aa  tho  company':*  coiuuieroial  charter, 
roiu  the  year  1742,  they  repelled  freqaent  at- 
tacks from  the  Maliratta  prinecs  and  tliL-  nabobs 
of  Bengal,  but  tlio  famous  battle  of  Plassey, 
gained  in  1757  by  Lord  GHvo,  Willi  8,900  men, 
only  900  of  whom  were  F'iro[<eans,  over  tho 
nabob's  army  of  50,000  foot  uud  IS.Of^  horso 
with  60  pieces  of  cannon,  laid  the  f  i  i  !  ition  of 
the  British  empire  in  India.    In  170  i  ;lio  Eng- 
lish ashamed  the  entire  governmeui  ui  the  prov- 
ince, receiving  from  tiie  Kognl,  Shah  Aolem,  a 
^ant  of  tho  entire  revcnncs  of  lii-n;^"!,  liahar, 
aud  ()ri<-:i,  ou  condition  of  paying  him  26  lac3of 
wpecs,  amounting  to  about  |^,M0,000,  per  an> 
nam.    The  power  of  tlie  company  in  Benjral, 
as  iu  other  parts  of  India,  has  been  almost 
-wholly  gained  by  usurpation  and  violenoe,  and 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  whether 
the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been  im- 
provc<1  under  its  rule.    It  has  been  contended 
with  much  force  by  able  writers  of  England 
as  well  as  o<lier  eomitriea,  that  the  people  have 
been  (^rn-hcd  and  not  ck-vated  hy  tneir  Anglo- 
Baxon  masters.    That  there  has  long  existed  a 
jrreat  deal  of  ill-feeling  which  needed  but  soino 
-light  provocation  to  di>iday  it'^'elf.  is  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  mutiny  whicn  be«m  in 
ia57,  ninong  the  luitiTO  regiments  <j{  Bengal, 
and  which  will  be  AiUj  tMed under  fhAtfiie 

BEirOAL,  Bat  op  (Lat  6<mgetieuM  8inv»\ 
ffulf  of  the  Indian  ocean,  embraced  between 
thm  peaiusala  of  Uindostan  on  the'W.  and  the 
ocMUC  of  Imww  mam,  Tenaaserim,  Pegti,  and 
Aracon  on  the  E.   With  tho  eicei»tiou  of  the 
Ar»bt«a  sea,  it  is  the  largest  indentation  on  the 
soQtlMni  ooistof  Asia,  Its  width  at  the  broad- 
'  st  part,  t".  €.  from  Cape  Comorin  at  the  8.  ex- 
tr&auXj  of  Uindostan,  to  the  same  latitude  on 
tiM  eoMi  of  Siaai,  being  1.400  m.  From  this 
point  U  cootiiMiM  of  vmaj  nilbni  vidtli  tP 


Oape  Negrais,  in  lat  16°  1'  N.,  wlicnce  it  con- 
tracts nnUl  the  o])poi«ito  cua9t<)  are  but  250  m. 
apart,  and  terminates  in  an  inlet  or  indentation 
of  it.^  shore,  about  60  m.  wide  and  thickly 
studded  with  islands.  All  that  part  of  the  bay 
lying  sonth  of  the  ptrallel  of  Gape  Negrais 
is  distinguL<hed  hy  romo  hydrographers  the 
sea  of  Bengal  It  receives  the  waters  of  many 
important  rivers,  atnon^  which  are  the  Gangesi, 
Bramapootra,  Hoo<Tlyj  Irrawaddy,  Gudavery, 
and  Kistoah.  Tho  tide  iu  some  places 
rises  at  times  70  or  80  feet.  On  the  W.  coast 
there  are  no  pood  harbors,  and  no  wnndings  at 
the  distance  of  80  m.  from  land,  bat  ou  the  E. 
side  there  arc  several  safe  ports,  and  soundings 
within  2  miles  of  the  shore.  The  S.  Vi.  mon- 
soon begins  to  blow  on  the  W.  or  Coromaudel 
coast  about  the  end  of  Mardi  or  teoAj  in  April. 
In  June  it  acquires  greatest  strength  and 
regularity;  in  September  it  subsides;  and  in 
October  the  N.  E.  monsoon  commences,  from 
whi'"h  time  till  l>cf^.  1,  navigation  in  the  gulf 
ia  fruugtii  -svith  greai  danger.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  both  these  winds  a  heavy  surf  rdit 
alop?  t!:o  entire  western  coast,  rendoriog  MOMS 
to  till-  riverd  extremely  difficult. 

BENGALEE,  or  Gaitba  Imsuvkcy^  The,  in 
one  of  the  5  modern  languages  of  Uindostan, 
which  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Saiwcrit. 
Its  ntme  is  derived  from  BangcL,  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  conntry,  with  tho  Aral'ic  article 
al  suflixed ;  the  wholo  being  corrupted  into  the 
present  Ibrm.  Gaunt  is  derived  from  Gaur^ 
tho  name  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is 
spoken  by  25  millions  of  BrilLsU  subjects,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  speak  also  some  what 
dialect.  It  extends  over  tho  regions  on  the 
lower  Ganges,  from  Pain;i  down  to  its  delta; 
being  purest  in  the  province  of  lkn;:al,  and  in 
the  eastern  rcgion<».  One  of  its  dialect<»,  the 
MaiVhilay  or  Tirutiya^  is  spoken  in  tho  Sircar 
Tirhut,  as  far  north wara  as  tho  Nepanlese  Him- 
alaya. Tht^  T<i  nc;ilAo  name  of  the  country  is 
Anggo.  Tiiis  iuugungo  consists  of  au  aborigi- 
nal basis,  with  which  a  much  greater  portion  of 
Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  ha?  been  admixed  than 
with  that  of  any  of  its  cognates ;  with  a  coiitiid- 
erahle  addition  of  Afghan,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Portuguese,  Malay,  and  English  words.  Al- 
though tho  Sanscrit  element  predomiuutc^  as 
r^^ards  the  words,  tiie  gnunmatical  forms  of  the 
langna^  differ  nioro  from  Sanscrit  tlian  the 
forma  of  tho  tireek,  J^uun,  Gothic,  imd  I'crsian; 
most  of  the  flexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  having 
been  lost,  and  their  places  being  nnpjtlied  by 
auxiliary  words,  mA  by  circumlocutioi:.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  admits,  in  the  hi^^her  stylo, 
many  of  those  form<i,  which  are  intelligible  only 
to  more  cultivated  uursous.  There  are  no  forms 
of  gender,  and  only  few  feniinine  wordto  are 
formed  by  the  suffixes  i  and  im.  There  are  7 
cases  made  by  suffixes — ^nominative,  accusative, 
instrumental,  dative,  ablative,  genitive,  and  vo- 
cative. The  pinral  of  nouns  is  made  by  sniSx- 
ing  dig  to  the  genitive  singular.  It  dciightji  in 
oimpoiiiid  irM^  ftnaad  eqpedil^  b/s^^ 
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a  sort  of  |M|st  participle ;  elegant  Sanscrit  com- 

pouada  beinp  tmidiomatic.  There  is  but  ouo 
coByugation,  whose  radical  is  the  iini>i  r:itivo. 
Compound  tenses  arc  uiado  bj  tbe  auxiliaries, 
lueaniiig  to  do,  to  be,  to  Icconie.  Only  tho  3 
verbs  meaning  to  give,  to  cotM,  and  to  go,  are 
irregular.  Tho  singular  and  plurnl  of  verbs  aro 
often  confounded;  tho  plur^  with  a  singular 
nonn  denoting  respect,  the  singular  with  the 
plural  ii"Un  boiii;j;  ii.n'd  in  si>oakin;j;  to  inferiors. 
There  arc  3  siniplo  mooda,  intiuitivc,  indicative, 
Imperatire;  4  others  being  periphrastic,  the  pO" 
tcntial,  optative,  inchoative,  and  frequentative. 
Any  verb  is  conjugable  negatively  by  the  suilix 
nd.  Tho  system  of  writing  is  tiiat  of  tho  de- 
:ri  (divino  city's  writing)  of  the  Sanscrit 
laL^f^  .u^'c,  but  tho  forms  of  letters  are  more  bro- 
ken aud  twisted.  B  and  v,  however,  arc  writ- 
ten by  one  character,  and  the  characters  of  tho 
sonnds,  s,  z,  sh,  aro  interchangeable. — No  book 
tvritti  n  in  iJi  ngaloe  appeared  before  A.  D.  1500. 
After  tho  t>ettleineDt  of  Mosiems  in  Gaiuv  the 
Voisyas  and  Soodras  (agricnltnral  and  servile 
caste-)  lM--L'an  to  stmly  I'l-r.-ian,  to  j^uiii  a  liveli- 
hood, aud  were  well  rewarded  by  tho  conquer- 
On.  Historical  worlcs  appeared  al>oat  830  years 
ago,  written  by  the  followers  of  Chaitanya,  tho 
fouaider  of  tho  Voishnava  sect.  Several  religious 
essays  were  written  soon  after.  A  Bramin 
abridLTcil  tlio  Mahdhhdmta  ;  Kirtivii^a  trans- 
lated iliu  lidmayam.  Buth  aro  ancient  San- 
scrit epic  works.  Except  tho  stories  of  Krish- 
na's study,  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  verse,  aud 
a  few  other  elementary  books,  tho  vernacular 
literature  ^va^  very  poor,  until  Kt^ah  Krishna- 
ohandra  Koy  Bahadoor  restored  Hindoo  litera- 
ture in  India,  by  bringing  in  pundits  and  en« 
dowiug  sclicnis.  His  endeavors  bore  nmplo 
fruit,  aud  mauy  Bramins  now  earn  money  by 
literary  mendicity,  for  tho  sake  of  supporting 
pupils.  Owing  to  tho  almndanrc  of  Sanscrit 
Duoks,  and  the  prejudice  Uiosl  iiriuning  against 
the  Bengalee,  tliis  was  ne;:loctcd  until  isoij^ 
when  the  college  of  Fort  William  was  found- 
ed, and  tho  study  of  Bengaleo  was  modo  im- 
pcralivo  and  coll ut oral  to  tho  San*^<  rit,  J)r.  W. 
varey  being  the  Unit  professor  of  both.  Among 
others,  the  head  pnndit  of  the  college,  Mrity- 
unjoy  Vtdyalankar.  w;ki  di.-tinguished  in  pro-, 
motiog  his  native  literature.  Maoy  Bengalee 
trwhs  have  mnoe  been  printed  at  Oaleatta  and 
Serampore.  The  first  native  newspaper  was 
published  by  Mr.Marshmau  at  Seram|)ore,  1818. 
Cun^^iderable  ohango  has  been  made  since  in  tho 
diotiuii  and  fornpo-itiou  of  this  language,  v  l  i'^i 
Cuiitiuucs  lu  bo  enlarged  and  ennobled,  by  being 
capable  of  borrowing  indefinitely  from  the  ven- 
erable Sanscrit  mother.  Gilchrist,  II.  P.  Fors- 
ter,  Carey,  Vf.  Morton,  Hunter,  Mohun  Persaud, 
Tahur,  Toraclian.l  Chukruburti,  Sir  G.  C. 
Haoghton,  have  published  Bengalee-EogUsh 
dietionaries  ai^  Tooahahurles,  oad  Bam  Comnl 
8un  has  transliited  Todd's  eui: ion  of  Johnson's 
Euglibli  dictionary  into  Bengalee. 

BENGALEE  YEAK,  one  of  the  solar  years 
of  Iadi«»  apit^rsDtlj  dating  from  the  Befpra 


(the  Benjir>lM  year  1S64  oommeneing  in  April, 

1857) ;  but  stnrtinir  from  the  Mol.i;imnir'I;ui  V.\v.rj 
ycijr  apparently  about  the  iui(^ie  vi  our  IClii 
century.  Seei-^iiKoxoujoY. 

BENG^VZI,  a  tt)wn  of  Tripoli,  province  o{ 
Barca;  pop.  2,500.  It  is  uu  the  site  of  the 
aiu  ieiii  Berenice,  and  is  a  mean  Arab  town  in 
a  state  of  great  filth  and  wretchedness.  The 
remains  of  the  andent  city  lie  all  around  a  littlo 
below  tho  surfac  e.  Tliere  was  formerly  a  good 
liurbor,  but  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  eatrauos  pro- 
vents  its  easy  access,  and  the  accnniuladonB«f 
sand  deposit  have  nexirly  choked  it  uj). 

BENGEL,  JonANN  Albkecut,  a  Gcrmsn 
Lutheran  theologian  of  the  18th  century,  Wmat 
Winneudcn,  "WUrtemberg,  Juno  24,  lns7,  died 
Dec.  2, 1752.  Ho  entered  the  theolu^U;u  lyllege 
of  Tubingen  in  1703.  He  dL^tinguished  himself 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  aud  early  exhibited  a  predt 
lection  for  critical  study.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  theological  writer  by  a  treatise  on  the 
holiness  of  God.  lie  was  the  author  of  sereisl 
very  important  works,  but  that  on  whidi  Us 
fame  as  n  m  IhiLit  princi|>al!v  dep-  lul-.  i^  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  whicli  was  pab- 
Tisbod  in  1784.  It  produced  a  sensatioD  in  tbi 
theological  world,  aud  was  one  of  tlio  most  vsl- 
uable  contributions  to  theological  literature 
which  the  centiu"y  aflbnled.  No  Gertnan  theo- 
logian has  iiit'iiM  (I  more  of  his  f-]>irit  and  scflti- 
menta  into  Eugiyi  theology,  if  we  except 
Luther,  tlian  Bengel.  His  edition  of  tlie  Greek 
Testament,  preceding  those  of  Wi;t>tein,  Gries* 
bach,  Lacbmann,  and  Scholz,  wjis  severely  crfll- 
cizcd  by  niniiy  eminent  scholars,  sucli  a-  Mlehse- 
lis,  Baumgarten,  and  others.  Bcngel  also  wrote 
aworkontlie  Apo(^alypse,  in  which  prodoctiop, 
one  writer  says,  he  exhibited  an  entbu?iasm  skis 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  revolator  himself.  Ue 
oonddered  the  Apocalypse  as  the  key  to  all 
prophecy,  and  believed  that  any  ri^'hl  exposition 
of  it  Would  unseal  the  entire  luiure  history  of 
tho  worid  up  to  tho  end  of  time.  He  thought 
lie  (li>rr!ivered  in  the  mystical  tigiiresof  tbe^* 
ol  I'atnios  that  the  worid  would  end  in  iMfc 
Ho  was  occupied  to  tho  last  in  his  critical  studies, 
and  died  almost  with  his  proof-sheets  iu  his 
hands. 

BENGER,  Elizabeth  Ooii.tv.  nn  EngliiJ 
authoross,  born  in  Wells,  1776,  did  I;! a.  9, 
1827.  At  the  age  of  18,  the  death  of  ber 
fatlicr,  a  purser  in  tho  British  navy,  kit  her  Mtt 
lier  mother  in  very  narrow  circutu stances,  w* 
years  later,  she  removed  t.>  1.  ndon,  where  sbe 
becauio  known  to  CasnplK-Il.  the  ppot,  Ji» 
Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Aikin.  Dr.  Ailcin*  'J'* 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Elizabelii  Hanjiit(-n  and  other^ 
At  the  age  of  13,  she  hud  shown  her 
t.i!-te  bv  writing  a  poenj  called  "  The 
Geniad,""  which  was  published.    After  her  re- 
moval to  London,  she  attempted  projo 
poetry,  and  the  drama,  hut  without  niuch  so 
cr".    It  was  as  a  biographer  that  ^^hl•  _ 
taiued  reputation.    S!ie  produced  in  •^"^^'^f^TT 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton,  of  .K-hn  loDin,. 
thednonatist,  of  Eloiietook  and  hisfneiM^'^ 
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Anna  Bolo/u,  of  Mary.  qoMa  of  Soot«,  of  £Uaa> 
beth,  qoMa  of  BoSmomu  "Whm  die  4kd,  the 

had  made  some  ^roarre^  in  Tni>moini  of  Denrr 
IV.  of  Fninoc.  Mks  liciigur'i*  stylo  ia  clear, 
and  hor  in<!u4ti7'  in  oollocting  facta  was  ini- 
donbted.  Her  life  was  one  long  ULness,  and  the 
Tery  act  of  patting  her  tboo^ta  upon  paper 
vas  a  painful  task. 

BSliGU£LA,  a  xnaritinM  coontry  of  weetem 
Afrtn,  betvMn  lal  f*  and  16«     ud  lonfr. 

12"  anil  17"  E.  The  climat<>  cnn«e''  fevfr.  tho 
teinp€>ratnr«  yarying  from  94  to  it^S-*  in  tb« 
ikue.  rhi^  sorface  is  inonntainoi».  The  soil 
ig  well  moistened  and  highly  ftrtilo.  It  j.nv 
4aoef  fruiia  and  Eoropcan  vci^'ciubk^  iu  al*uu- 
dBfliL  The  hill^  y\M  copper,  sulphor,  petro- 
leam,  and  gold.  Beasta  of  prey,  inclading  the 
lion  and  hyena,  are  nomerooii.  The  prevailing 
rc!i;.'io!i  is  totioJiisui.  The  government  <<(  tho 
QTOTiacai  ia  iu  tlie  goTomor  gWMral  of  Su  Taol 
aaLomdo.  The  Pbrtogiwae  oewiw  ■<—»  wttl^ 

luents  in  t!n?  provliu  e,  l>e_vand  which  their  con- 
trol does  not  actually  extend.  Tho  chief  of  these 
li  F«w  BeBgoal%  or  6L  Philip  do  Bengnela, 
which  is  s  ?e;^Tiort  toTrn.  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
rirer  CatuiuUiia,  iaL  12'  33'  9"  long.  18* 
25'  2 '  E.  It  is  Um  rortBgnwe  capital  of  tho 
district,  and  has  a  very  commodiotu  harbor. 
liB  principal  inhahitanhi  are  slave  dealer*.  It 
has  more  ruined  than  inhuhito'l  Ik  um^  and  has 
mat  •  aingle  fitm  ot  in»tnw>iwu  Old  li«ogad% 
tencrty  the  eepitd  of  the  diatriet,  Hee  on  the 
eo^^t  132  inOe.  N'.  X.  E. 

B£2!ii,  or  Visi,  a  river  of  liojivia,  Hoath 
Ameiie^  II  le  ftraed  by  the  junction  of  i 
snail  strrntn^  Qiimnf^  tho  ntountains  lying  S.  E. 
id  Lake  Tiaeaca,  thence  it  runs  N.  through  tho 
latODdency  <^  Le  curvca  to  the  N.  and 
on  rf  nfliin?  the  cf'nifinos  of  Brazil  uuitt-s  wifli 
•Jio  Marn'Tc  to  torru  tho  Madeira.  Tho  siir- 
r.iundLTjj  fo'intry  i-*  level,  very  fertile,  and  in- 
Labited  bj  tribes  of  Indiana,  many  of  whom 
ere  ki  a  barbarous  state.  Gold  is  foond  along 
ha  »h.;re-.  an  1  its  wnt.  r-i  .ifford  fine  fi-h. — A 
dweiiineat  of  lloUvta,  on  the  rifer  Bern;  ita 
fenidpal  towns  are  Trinidad  end  Loreto.  An 
fngiiih  oolonixation  company  han  rrc<i\0(l  .i 
gnat  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  dopartitieiit. 

a  village  of  oentnl  E^o'p^ 
on  the  Nil^.  Ill  ite  ticiu^  ve  A  aanbcdr  of 

6cal|^turtd  grotton. 

BEXI-I6GL'£y,  a  town  of  Algorta,  fn  tho 
Sehan  desert  It  is  strongly  lmUt»  MnonMied 
hf  a  wall  with  6  towers. 

BEVI-N>aiF,  or  llEn^rKF,  a  town  of 
£gTf>t,  on  the  Kik.  It  bee  lerge  eeveliy  ber- 
xMa,oottoa  miUa,  ead  abbseter  qtarriee,  end 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  prodnoeof  the  riohntlegr 
vi  Fejoom.  P<^  6^000. 

BEMlCUj  the  fcMmier  capital  of  GallAniia, 
^ire  town  of  Solano  r<)Ti;;ty  ;  p"p.inlKi>4,  .nyouf 
SfOOO.  It  ia  on  the  strail  uf  Kiu^aofiaa,  which 
eooaeets  San  Pablo  and  Saison  itijs.  The  lend, 
for  about  a  mile  from  tho  town.  U  level  or 
gtotlj  ondolating.  Beyond  tins  iract  aro  hiUs| 
mi  Mffl  tether  beek  a  ineoi^an  uf  hilh  imd 


TUlleya.  The  Talleys  are  oapaUe  of  cnltiration, 
bat  In  and  araoiKl  the  town  there  i-*  u<>t  own  a 
trt?c  tn  be  •M?en.  Tho  houses  are  of  wimkI,  and 
ivfc^iul  a  neat  and  reKtH'ctablc  app^'aranoc. 
While  the  legislature  hold  its  B(>^■ii<>nii  here, 
time  were  seTcrel  krge  hotda;  commerce 
floeriihed.  and  boOdlng  wm  earried  on  with 

^T.  nt  riijiidity.  Til'- i  I  i' :i  haiidi^orno  brick 
editice,  on  the  brow  of  a  alone  oboot  half  a  mite 
from  the  livw.    The  Ihemgi  are  of  atone, 

brought  frnm  an  Inc^haofltiblo  quarry  n  »ht>rt 
distance  L^vluw  tho  town.  Thia  stone  is  of  a 
light  browni»h  color,  eoft«  eaeUy  wr<»i^'lii,  and 
hanh-i  irig  with  age  or  cTft^^nrr*.    Tbn  hnrb«^r 

cupiiLlo  of  accotniaijdatu»>.'  Miiiimof  tho  largrs* 
size.  Tho  works  of  tlio  Pucitio  moil  sU^unsl^ 
company,  witli  fuunderii^  and  innrliino  fhopa, 
a  navy  station,  and  an  arsenal,  arc  in  thu  ttiwn 
or  its  » iivirons.  S>  s\  r  il  ^^  .i:i.'>«»at  litic-*,  run- 
ning between  t$ea  i;  raocisco  aud  haitramenm^ 
too<di  at  Benida. 

I^KNfX,  n  linLMotn  of  western  Africa,  in 
upper  Guinea,  boniiTi'd  by  tlic  bight  of  B«fiia. 
lis  extent  bt  not  known.  It^t  cotu^t  in  tliicklj 
indented  with  estuaries  of  r<in!udcrAMc  expanse, 
and  studded  with  islcA.  The  »iirfiM-e  i:*  Ifvd  for 
a  certain  distance  inl:ind.  Furth<>r  in  it  riM^^to 
an  elevation  of  2,<h«>  and  8.<*i»j  foot.  It  b 
thickly  wooded.  The  8«iil  i-*  prufiifw  in  all  tho 
vi  t/i  t;ihle  growtlis  of  tJio  trupic?«.  It  is  laid 
ooi  ia  aqoare  piota,  which  prodoce  gonu^ 
idanteina,  maUe,  and  eogar-eana  of  exoel- 

h-i.t  tjti.ility,     ('<  t!.i:i  is  iudi^'l>i'U«.    Tin' p»jv- 

emmcnt  is  native;,  and  tlH>  numi  revulUng 
melty  is  charaoteristio  of  U  and  the  pe^jpl^ 
Their  r<  iii  h  foiirhimn.  Huinnti  sarrilices 
are  nuiueruun.  The  country  it  thu  s«:it  of  on 
extensive  traffic  in  skvuH,  and  of  a  Umit^l  tnulc 
ill  s:iU,  ]i?Um  oil,  and  blue  coral. — It.-i  on; !'  J  i* 
Ikniii,  a  large  town,  pop.  ITj.'nn),  on  U)«  r^iht 
bank  of  Benin  river,  one  of  tho  months  ct  tho 
Ktger.  Benin  wee  formerly  tlie  pvat  empo- 
rimn  JbrtlaTea.  The  palace  of  the  king  ont.^de 
cf  tijo  <  ity  i-  (]i  A  ii<]'  il  i  V  ^Nrills,  Tho  hoiiiies  of 
the  city  are  built  of  day,  thatched  with  rt:ed% 
ftraw.ortearee.  Tb^arelrreffelariydifltribai- 
ed.  The  city  is  a  bu«<y  mnrr  f  r  <  .utlc,  nhwp, 
goats,  pifra,  |H>ultry,  yaiu.<<,  i^»u«»n,  Ivory,  £un>* 
I^an  wares,  and  fruit  Bol2i>ni,  the  mebr^ed 
tr:iv»-!li  r,  ■li.-d  near  tliw  plu  in  I'^JS.— Brxm 
KivEB,  iu  UiO  kin;:tlnm  of  Uj.por  (iuinoo, 

one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nijror.  It  iliM-hargea 
into  thofnilf  of  (ruino.%  \bi)  luik*  IhJuw  iionin, 
and  120  N.  N.  W.  of  F<»rm>x.<i.  Ijit.  (en- 
trance N.  W,  point),  B  40'  N.,  li>ng.  6'  4'  E, 
Itiai  mUee  wide  at  ite  moath,  across  which 
il  a  bar,  with  19  feet  of  water  at  spring  ti  lea. 
It  iVr. id.  s  ii.t.'  3  br.-uiclies,  wliirh  have  Ix-cn 
explored  to  tho  diiOauioe  of  60  and  10  milee 
respeotiTelT,  the  denee  vegetation  imvented 
frtrthi  r  j.r. yT^  — Ihoirr  or  He.mn,  t!j^^  norlli- 
ern  p<.>rti<'ii  >>i  the  gulf  uf  Guinea,  Wtwcea  the 
fidavo  c":i.<  and  Qdaber  riv<<r.  Many  liveia 
empty  into  it.  but  tho  natiml  CKilttiee  for  com- 
merce are  vt-rv  limited. 
BSSaOWtikT,  MoMXX  Av9V9t  ros,  an  ad- 
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renturoaa  Unngarifin,  born  at  tlio  village  of 
Verbova,  Ilunga!  y.  in  1741,  died  May  23, 1786. 
Tho  son  of  an  Austrian  general,  he  served  as 
limtenaot  in  tho  7  years*  war,  and  in  the  Polish 
war  against  Russia.  In  1769  ho  fell  into  tljo 
hands  of  the  Rossians,  who  exiled  him  to  iuinit- 
chatka.  Availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of 
navigatioii  which  he  had  acquired,  he  socoeeded 
in  BttTiDg  the  remA  which  wasto  eonvegr  Um  to 
Siberia  from  wreck.  This  feat  won  for  him  tho 
q^mpathy  of  the  governor  of  Kamtchatka, 
which  WAS  still  more  streDgthened  by  his  pro* 
ficicncy  in  chess,  nm!  he  uppoiuted  him  tutor  of 
his  children.  Among  tlie^o  children  was  a 
lovely  girl  of  the  name  of  Apliaoa^i.-i,  who  fell 
in  lovo  with  llic  romantic  nnDirnri;m,  nml  with 
the  conscjiL  of  her  father  they  wire  married. 
In  1771  he  effected  liis  escape  from  Kamtchat- 
ka with  the  assL^tance  of  his  wife,  Avho,  although 
she  had  since  learned  that  he  had  anotlier  wife 
in  Hungary,  continued  lo  cling  to  him  with  tlio 
same  afiec'tion,  foliowed  him  to  Jformosa  and  to 
Moscow,  at  which  latter  place  she  died,  loving 
hini  to  the  hi-t.  On  his  rctnr;!  to  Paris,  ho 
oudertouk  to  found  a  French  cfjlony  at  Mada- 
gascar, where  ho  arrived  in  June,  1774,  founded 
his  colony,  ami  in  1775  was  proc'.aimod  king  by 
some  of  the  native  tribes,  whilo  Im  wife,  whom 
he  had  this  tlmepmden^jrtaieeii  with  him,  was 
proclaimed  queen.  Tlie  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Franco  refusing  to  Rupply  him  with  men  to  suii- 
port  his  fitato,  ileniowsky  applied  directly  to  tho 
French  government,  bot  without  success.  Dis- 
gnsted  with  the  French  and  their  colonies,  he 
now  entered  tlio  Austrian -service,  andwascom- 
monder  in  the  battle  of  ilabclschwerdt,  in  177d, 
against  the  Pnusians.  His  suhseqnent  efforta 
to  interest  the  English  goverinnent  for  Mada- 
gascar were  fniitless,  but  ho  was  successful  in 
obtaining  the  support  of  a  wealthy  firm  of  Balti- 
moTc.  v.  S.,  and  leaving  his  wit'o  in  Americn, 
he  effected  a  landing  in  that  island,  bat  soon 
after  ho  arrived  he  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with 
a  body  of  troo|>3  from  tho  Isle  of  France.  IIo 
wrote  hfe autobiography  in  French ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  CScorgc  Forster,  into  Eng- 
lish by  WilUunl^icoboii,  and  into  vanous  otJier 
languages.  Kotaeboe  dnmatiaed  his  ohancter 
and  car.  cr  in  his  play  entitled  the  "Oonsplraey 
In  Kamtchatka.** 

BENJAMIN  (tton  of  my  good  fortune),  named 
by  his  mother,  wlto  die*!  in  childhirth,  KonoTii 
(son  of  my  sorrow),  the  youngest,  and  favorite 
son  of  Jacob.  Wo  find  Jacob  refusing  at  first 
to  let  Tk'njainin  go  down  into  Egypt  with  the 
other  brctlircu,  at  tho  dcinuud  of  the  then  un- 
ki^own  Joseph,  daring  tho  famine.  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin  was  weak  and  small  in  its  early 
history,  yet  it  seems  to  have  l>een  treated  with 
t-pccitil  liivor  in  tho  ex'xhia  of  the  Hebrews  to 
Palestine,  having  the  place  of  honor  both  in  tho 
•Dcampment  and  order  of  march.  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  land,  a  territory  rich  and  fertile, 
though  (<inall,  was  assigned  to  Henjamin.  It 
was  a  sort  of  frontier  land  between  the  two 
jnMt  rival  tribee  of  Ejthraim  and  Jadah,  and  it 


seems  to  have  vacillated,  in  its  attsetancnli, 

fmrn  one  tn  t!io  f*t!,r'r.    In  its  early  history  it 
aLiaehud  iuivh'  to  Ejjhru.i(n,  and  is  geaerallT 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  teibs.  U 
furnished  the  first  king  to  Israel,  In  tho  perton 
of  Saul.    Upon  tho  death  of  Saul  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  naturally  enough,  claimed  the  8^^ 
oession  in  the  person  of  lahboaheth.  Around 
him  the  11  tribes  rallied,  whileDavid,  of  tbetribe 
of  Judah,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throiiO.  HIb 
most  violent  enemies,  from  tho  commencemont 
of  his  campaign  against  the  kingdom,  Sai, 
Bhiinei,  nnd  ShcVia,  were  Benjamites.  JcrusSr  i 
lem,  wilhtu  the  borders  of  lienjamin,  was  al- 
ready in  his  possession,  while  Bethel  and  Jcncbo 
wero  in  the  hands  of  tho  northern  factioM. 
Under  these  circumstances  Benjamin  scarcely 
knew  how  to  act.  The  death  of  Abner  mi  I?L-  ; 
bosheth  decided  its  oonrse.  FoV^  was  on  the 
side  of  a  surrender,  which  was  felt  by  aU  flieie* 
hellions  triho-;.  and  accnr(lin;.'1y  David  wns  re*  ; 
crowned  at  Uohron,  as  tho  king  of  all  leracL 
From  that  time  the  fortnnea  of  Benjamin  no 
longer  f< >]\o\v  tlio^o  of  Eiiliraim  on  the  north.lat 
arc  cemented  to  tho  more  princely  ^tate  oi  Ju-  i 
dab  on  the  south.  ToJudah  Benjamin  was  mow  ] 
clo?cly  f,''  <  srnphically  related  than  to  Ephraim, 
In  the  ijortliernmost  part  of  the  Bcnjamite  ter-  i 
ritory  coursed  across  from  east  to  west  that 
^rri  at  rai'L'O  of  highlands,  on  which  stood  Ai|  j 
J^lich!ua.-h,  and  Bothhoron,  overlooking  on  ths  j 
one  hand  the  vast  southern  sloiio  of  JenisJera 
and  the  aorronnding  coontry  of  Judea,  audjon  i 
the  other  the  more  eitenstvo  bnt  leas  faw  i 
territory  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  On  this  taWe-  • 
hmd  was  the  second  great  struggle  of  ti*c  . 
Israelites  for  an  entrance  aad  possession  of  the  - 
promised  Innd.    Hero  was  the  cofiIVk  l  of  Saul  . 
with  tho  Phiiistinos  iu  the  hour  of  the  deeped  * 
depression  tho  Jewif-h  state  ever  saw  until  her 
Hihjupntion  to  tlio  Assyrian  power.   And  fixW  i 
these  hipli  tubk  huid.4  tho  crusader  CVnr  OS 
Lion  exclaimed,  with  his  face  buried  in  ™  ; 
armor,  that  he  might  not  see  tho  coonttj  tb^ 
lay  stretched  out  before  him,  and  desecrsledBf 
tlio  MosKia  sway:  "Ah,  Lord  Gr.<l!  I  praj 
that  1  may  never  sec  tliy  holy  city,  if  so  be  , 
I  may  not  rescue  it  ftom  the  hands  of  tuas 
enoTnie-."    Tlie  interests  of  r.otjjamin  were,  . 
tlien,  geographically  involved  in  tho  triuroph  ui  . 
the  house  of  David  when  the  immediiUe  ; 
pert  of  its  own  supremacy  was  taken  aws^  w  , 
the  death  of  Ishbosheth.   To  its  topc^apww 
destinies  it  was  always  after  faithful,  not  evea 
lo-in::  its  r.iTcrtlijn  for  Judah  in  tho  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  nor  yet  in  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  for  after  the  return  Ja-  . 
dah  and  fiei^amin  were   the  flower  of  the  new  . 
Jewish  colony  in  Palestine.**  , 
liENJAMlN,  Pauk,  an  Amcricjm  poet  and 
joumahst,  bom  Aug.  14,  1809,  at  Demeraro,  m 
British  Guiana,  where  his  fbther,  a  Kew  Ltu.'- 
lander  of  V>\  hh.  descent,  resided  as  a  merchant- 
An  illness  at  an  early  age,  improperly  treated, 
caused  him  a  permanent  lameness,  and  he 
sent  to  his  fatticr's  homo  in  U«iW  £ogiandlor 
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medical  advioo  nnd  to  bo  oducAtcd.  He  Btndied 
£  yoar^  at  HiU'vard  coUegts,  graduated  at  Triuity 
college,  Hartford,  in  1839,  Mgan  to  practise  law 
in  Ikifiton  in  1832,  and  wn^  one  of  the  oritrinril 
editors  of  Uie  "Ntjw  Engiuiid  MiHiuzjiie. '  in 
1837  ho  removed  to  New  York,  edited  in  oon- 
,>f.^.„,,;  v^nh  C.  F.  HoiTtnan  tno  "American 
AI  juJiIv  Magiusine,''  iuid  subsequeuLly  waa  aa- 
s<)<-;iatod  witii  Ilorncc  Grcclojr  IB  tditilig  tho 
Now  Yorker."  Ho  was  next  engaged,  in  con- 
licutiou  with  Ep<s  Sargent  and  Kufus  W,  Gm- 
f  wold.  AS  editor  of  the  "  New  World,"  a  dimp 
W  e  c'kly  periodical,  which  rDyniblished  the  best 
arUicles  of  EngliBh  magazine  literature,  and  re- 
'  otiTed  original  contributions  from  many  spirited 
•writer?.    After  5  yearn  ho  sold  his  interest  in 
tlikit  juurual,  and  has  aiuce  a|)i)ear«»d  £r«qaeutly 
'  befi>r»  the  pabllo  m  a  lecturer  both  in  priMttid 
verse.    His  poem?,  wfi-f-h  ptnlTHi'o  many  popu- 
lar lyrical  and  satirical  pieces,  liavu  never  beeu 
J  coUecsted,  but  are  found  scattered  through  the 
recent  periodical  literature  of  the  conntry. 

BEN  J  A31 J  \  OF  T  r  o  K  LA,  a  J  0  w  iaii  rabbi,  bom 
at  Tudela,  in  Ns  :Lrr. ,  died  about  1178,  noted 
in  history  as  the  lirst  western  traveller  who 
penetrated  very  £ar  into  the  regions  of  the  East. 
'  lie  journeyed,  as  appears  from  his  **Ituieniry,'' 
as  far  as  China,  though  most  critics  incline  to 
tlie  opinion  that  very  many  of  hi^i  descriptions 
of  plaoes  are  derived  from  other  souroes  than 
personal  travel  and  observation.    ITis  acconnt 
is  full  of  fabulous  stories  and  errors  in  fact. 
The  spirit  of  critical  examination  and  geo- 
prnpltieal  research  which  h.is  characterized 
eastern  travel,  and  especially  in  the  Holy  Laud, 
for  2  centuries  past,  was  notthea  kindled.  The 
important  aid  of  correct  geographical  knowl- 
\:d^  in  scriptural  expositions  had  not  been 
rec-o^rnized.   The  Bible  was  not  studied  as  it  is 
now.  Moreovcr,BeiijftiDiii  wasa  Jew;  he  trav- 
elled and  irrole  wHa  Jewish  prejudices.  In- 
deed, the  specific  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
»  moquaiat  hinuelf  frith  the  rtate  of  his  brethren 
in  the  BMt  Ko  wonder,  then,  that  he  diktes 
with  more  enthnsiasnj  on  the  ]irospectsof  the 
.  Jewiabp««»Ie  whea  he  stumbles  upon  a  petty 
jnkm»  of  the  eapdvitj"  exercising  a  limited 
.  L'.i'f.ority  at  Bagdad  over  the  Jews  of  the  snr- 
,  rounding  coanti;^  while  ho  utterly  neglects  to 
-  deMribefomeef  Che  fanportant  scriptural  plaoes 
which  he  seems  to  have  visited  in  Palestine,  de- 
r  Bcriptlons  which,  if  (aiUxfuUv  made  at  that  early 
;  day  (1160),  wetddhtTe  allbrded  valuable  con- 
t  ril>nlions  to  biblical  literature.    The  "Itiner- 
ai7i"  an  aocoont  of  his  tour,  was  first  written 
in  HebfW.  K  hei  riaee  been  published  in 
Ocrman,  T.a'In,  French,  and  Eni;liah.  The  first 
1  lebrew  edition  was  pabliabed  in  lM8,*e(  Con- 
tftjuitinople. 

BENKAH.  a  fortified  village  of  Bootan,  N. 
I  ndie,  it  is  boilt  on  e  neerly  inaooeesible  rock, 
a,  100  M  ebofve  flie  lea,  has  e  elledc],  and  is 
^©fciifl -'l  \<y  several  round  towers, 

BJLN JbL£N,  a  small  villagd  of  Switierland,  in 
«iitton  or  Zaiieli,  ritoetod  en  tlM  M  of  a 
fcalll^ledwttbvlM  It  le  noted  fixr  3  bitiki 


fo!in:bt  between  tlio  Aastrlans  and  finMioas  end 

tlie  French  in  1799.    Pop.  025. 

BENKENDORFF,  AucxANDKR,  count,  a  Rus- 
si:in  dip]<>ni;iti'«t,  bom  in  17B2,  in  Estlioniri,  of 
a  ikiuvl;^  ui  I'liv  inferior  gentry,  died  at  liadcn- 
Sadon,  tk'pt.  23.  1842.  i  lis 'mother  was  first 
lady  of  tlie  bed-ci»ainL>er  to  the  princess  Mary 
of  Worteniberg,  wife  of  the  unhappy  Paul  I.  of 
Kuseia.  She  followed  her  mistress  to  St.  Pe- 
ten-burg,  and  married  there.  Her  son  thus  ob- 
tained a  position  early  in  life  at  the  court  of 
Paul,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  quiet,  insinn&t' 
Ing  TFiann«?rs  and  talent  for  drawing,  lie  wa« 
placed  lii  the  guards,  and  advance<l  rapidly. 
After  the  death  of  Paul,  ho  was  transferred  to 
the  general  staff,  and  participated  in  the  wars 
against  iS^apuleoQ  iu  Germany  and  France, 
iiiter  the  return  of  peace,  he  commanded  a 
regiment  of  tho  guards,  whs  again  admitted 
into  daily  intimacy  with  tliu  emi>rea3  mother, 
the  widow  of  Paul,  and  thus  became  intimate 
■with  Nicholas,  then  grand  duke,  v;}!f>  liked  his 
apparent  good-natured  straightfonvaa  di^ess  and 
high-sounding,  Tirtnoos  phraseology.  Nicho- 
las, on  becoming  emperor,  lielicn  d  ho  had  in 
Benkendorti'  the  man  to  carry  tiirough  reforms 
and  eradicate  all  the  internal  abuses  of  the  ed- 
rainistration.    Benkendorff  was  h  morn- 

ber  of  the  military  board  appomted  io  invcsLi- 
gate  the  conspiracy  of  1825.  Uo  g^ed  the 
fullest  confidence  and  affection  of  his  master, 
and  became  an  all-powerful  favurito.  lie  iu- 
trodnoed  and  enlai^^  the  net  of  the  gmitu^ 
merie  or  military  police  o%'er  tho  whole  emplrOi 
rendering  it  superior  to  nil  the  military,  civil, 
and  ecclesiastical  aiUhoritaea.  He  was  the  chief 
of  tins  peculiar  army,  numbering  44.000  men, 
as  well  OS  of  tho  secret  polico  or  tlie  secret  spy 
system,  of  which  the  gendarmerw  Ibrmed  tno 
visible  centres  and  channeb  of  communication. 
Everybody  trembled  before  a  man  who  daily 
reported  to  his  master  so  many  secrets,  mys- 
teries, lies,  and  scandals.  In  tho  course  of  liIs 
career  he  was  created  a  count.  lie  was  good- 
natured,  but  narrow-minded  and  feeble,  men- 
tally indolent,  and  himself  a  tool  in  tbe  hands  of 
lus  subordinates.  Tho  emperor  Nicholas  gen- 
erally yielded  to  his  advice,  which,  if  not 
ways  clear  and  intelligent,  was  conciliatory  an 
far  as  Benkendortf  s  mental  powers  could  cm- 
brace  the  dithcult  questions  affecting  prominent 
individnals  tliroughout  the  empire,  in  regard  to 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  enlighten  his  mas- 
ter. At  one  time  even  the  highest  matters  of 
state  and  of  foreign  policy  passed  through  lits 
hands.  His  habits  were  dissolute,  and  ho  died 
discreditably. 

BENNET,  HsNBT,  earl  of  Arlington,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  born  at  Arlington,  in  ?»Iiddle- 
sex,  England,  in  1610,  died  July  28,  16S5,  Ho 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  appointed  under-sccrotary  of  state;  he 
fought  in  gevcral  battles,  and  was  wounded  at 
Andover.  After  tbe  battlo  of  Worcester  he 
retired  to  Spain.  Upon  U»e  restoration  he  re* 
tnmod  to  Eogtand,  aad  was  nwacded  tor  Us 
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ceiTU]««     Mn^  app^rinted  keeper  of  the  privy 

fi'-.'il.  UU'l  ~?iijrtly  liftt-rw  ar'l  ^ccri.-tary  of  stale. 
In  1604  ho  was  create  Barou  Arlington;  in 
1670  bectime  noted  as  one  of  the  fiunons  ca- 
bal b  it  H  Tint  accui>e<l  of  entertaining  tbeir 
<;xtreiii»  ecntimenta ;  ho  wa<)  cruuUid  oarl  of 
Arlingrton  in  167S.  IIo  vras  one  of  the  pleni* 
potentiaries  sent  to  rtrecJit  to  no^'otiate  apoaco 
Ixitween  Au-stria  and  i  raiice.  TLia  mission  not 
beitJ!?  saoc^sfu),  an  endeavor  was  made  by  his 
coUea^cs  to  ca^t  the  odinm  of  the  failure  upon 
Arlington ;  he,  however,  defended  himself  be- 
fore the  house  of  coinmons,  and  was  acquitted. 
The  war  with  Holland,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  hj  the  maiohiDationB  of  the  cabals 
lii-t  to  Arlinfjton  tho  favor  of  tlic  kirii:  and 
people;  he,  however,  reoeived  ilm  oihce  of 
chamberlain.  In  1679  he  became  a  member  of 
the  new  conncil,  mul  rutaiiicd  hh  ofiico  of 
chamberlain  oa  the  acwssion  of  James  II. 
Dnring  the  many  years  in  which  he  roalded  on 
the  continent  ho  had  learned  a  cosmopolitan 
indifference  to  constitutions  and  rclifrious;  and 
while,  if  there  was  any  fonu  of  (fovernment 
which  he  lilted,  it  was  that  of  France,  and  if 
there  was  any  church  for  which  he  felt  a  pref- 
cronce,  it  tli:it  uf  Home,  he  yet  observed 
tile  out  ward  orditiance;}  of  Protesitaati.sm,  and 
accommodated  liim<elf  to  tiie  political  views  of 
the  kin^;  and  the  public. 

BEN  NET,  Thomas,  an  Anglican  theologian 
and  controvcrsiulist,  writing  equally  against 
the  Catholics  and  t!u>  various  bodies  of 
di^nters,  born  at  Saliribury,  May  7,  lOTU, 
died  Oct.  9,  1728,    IIo  was  extensively  ac- 

Siaainted  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
iteratares,  and  composed  verses  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  1700  lu-  became  rector  oC  St. 
James's,  Coioliester,  which  position  he  held 
nntil  1714,  when  he  beonne  D.  D.,  and  removed 
to  London,  where  ho  was  chosen  niorninj^ 
preacher  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  lecturer 
at  8t  Olave's,  in  the  Borough.  lie  was  soon 
after  preseiitt.il  ti)  tlio  vicfirjijre  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  iie&ide  hi^  works  iu  confutation  of 
popery,  schism,  Quakerism,  and  tl»o  principles 
of  the  nonjurors,  ho  wrote  many  tracts  on 
baptbm,  liturgies,  and  clerical  riglits,  and 
engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  conirovert*y  in  an 
examination  of  the  "bcripture  Dootrine  of 
the  Trinity"  by  Dr.  Clark.  Bennet  waa violent 
iu  hh  disputes,  bat  honest  and  orthodox  in 

his  viows. 

BENNET,  William,  en  English  eompoeer, 

Iiorn  about  1707,  studied  mum<'  at  Kxctcr,  un- 
der Bond  and  Jackson,  and  ut  Loiiduu,  under 
Bach  and  Schrdtor.  By  the  last  ho  was  in- 
stracted  iu  playing  upon  the  piano-forte,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Plymouth.  In 
17U3  ho  was  iiiadii  organist  to  tiie  church  of  St. 
Andrew's  at  Plymoatti,  and  gained  much  ropa- 
tation  aa  an  improvisator  npon  tho  organ.  Of 
bis  numerous  coin;Hi3lti>>:i-  tlio  best  are  his  col- 
lects of  the  ciiurch  ut  England,  now  version  of 

JMialms,  an  anthem  for  the  ooronatiOU  Of  Gwso 
and  an  Amerioan  glee. 


BENNETT,  Jsns  GottDOir,  an  Ameriesn 

jounialist,  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  •  N't 
York  Herald,"  born  about  the  year  I8o0,  at 
New  Mill,  Keith,  in  BanfMiire,  Scotland.  Us 

remained  ut  -rhool  in  his  native  pbu-e  till  he 
was  14  or  15  years  of  ae**,  when  he  went  to  a 
Roman  Calliolic  setninnry  iti  Aberdeen,  with  a 
view  to  pr<'[ir.riti^:  for  !j<i1_v  (.rder>  in  tiiat  fliun-li, 
of  whifli  hi-y  purciits  were  laembcr^.   At  litis 
in-stittition  he  pursued  the  usual  routine  of  ac^ 
demic  life  for  2  or  8  years,  when  heabsadooed 
the  intention  of  entering  npon  an  ecdeeisstiol 
career,  and  smu  jiiter  detennnu  d  to  emigrate 
to  this  country.   Acting  under  a  saddea  im- 
pulse, he  embarked  with  a  yonthftil  comfiflD*  ' 
ion,  in  April         and  arriviiiLr  in  Tlalifa.'c.  with 
but  scanty  pecuniary  rt -mirces,  beiouk  liiinseil* 
to  the  occujiatiou  of  tt  at  hing  for  the  sake  of  a 
livelihood.    lie  was  1-d  to  this  employnuT.t  hj 
necessity  niilier  than  inciination,andtifterabnef 
experience  of  its  annoyances,  left  HaUfax  for 
Portland,  and  soon  made  his  way  to  Bostfle, 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  and  makingths 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wiliiam  AS'v  il-.  an  EriLT.-li 
gentleman,  at  the  head  uf  the  distinguished 
publi8hin(|r  house  of  Wells  and  Lilly,  he  obtaimi 
the  situation  of  a  proof  reader  in  that  tstaMinh- 
meut.   During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  was 
the  author  of  several  poetical  eompositioM, 
p;;2's»ested  by  his  rambles  in  lln}  vicinity  of  that 
luelropolis.    Little  el>e  is  kuuwu  of  his  history 
at  this  peri'  tl.    hi  1823  he  came  for  the  first 
time  tt>  Nt  w  York,  and  aft-  r  :i  short  con nedion 
Willi  tliO  press,  accepted  the  otfer  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lington,  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Charleston  Cou- 
rier "  to  employ  him  as  a  translator  tnax  ibe 
Spanish>Amerioan  papers  for  that  journal  lb 
also  prepared  (»riginal  articles  for  the  "  Courier, 
some  of  which  were  in  verse,  lie  remained  ia 
thb  sltuatkm  for  several  montha,  vrben  be  r^ 
turned  to  New  Yiirk,  and  i-^-ncd  prcpn^al'  ^''^ 
the  establishuieiit  uf  a  comniercial  school,  lias 
plan  was  not  carried  into  ctTect,  and  bia  oeit 
step  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  CO 
political  economy,  iu  the  vestry  of  tho  flW 
Dutch  church  in  Ann  street.    In  1825  Mr. 
Bennett  made  his  tlrst  uttemnt  to  become  the 
proprietor  of  a  public  journal.    IIo  ]>urchn«ed 
a  Sunday  newspaper  c.illc<I  tLe  "New  Y' 'k 
(jounor ; "  but  not  succeeding  iu  the  euteri)nse, 
was  employed  as  a  writer  and  reporter  for  sot* 
oral  journals  of  the  city.    In  l^-J't  lie  bccmne 
closely  connected  with  Uje  "  Natii>uul  Advo- 
cate,'' a  democratic  newspaper  publisheil  bj 
Mr.  Snowderi;  and  after  the  state  election  ot 
that  year,  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  ]>o\\- 
tics.  Qe  was  a  vehement  oi)]inser  of  the  taritf, 
and  commented  severely  on  the  subject  of  bank* 
and  banking.    In  tlie  spring  of  1827  he  disiiso- 
tinucd  his  connection  an  1th  tho  "National  Ad- 
vocate," which,  haviug  changed  projiriiters 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  John  Quiney  Adam^ 
while  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  wann  partiHan  ol 
Martin  Van  Bureu,  thou  in  the  senate  of  tho 
United  fciatc-.    IIo  waa  next  engaged  with  t!ic 
late  M.  M.  ^oah,  aa  associate  editor  of 
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**  Enqmrer/'  and  became  an  acknowledged 
Member  of  th*  Tanmanj  flocivtj.   I)qnn(^  the 
pri'sulontiul  ennTa??^  of  1828,  he  watnluvittt  il  to 
tiite  mtcrfHt-s  uf  Cr<.-ii.  .FiK-kson,  residinjC  ut  Wa>h- 
iBgton  as  oorrespotidtiit  of  the  "  EiKjuifer/' 
A&er  the  foMOD  of  that  JoufBal  witii  the 
"CVmrier,"  in  1839,  ho  contmti^  to  write  in 
the  e«lit..r!:il  (Ifpartiiurit  i>f  the  "  Coarier  and 
Enqoirer ; "  and  in  the  aQtumn  of  the  mum 
jMT,  bft  beeaaM  an  tModato  •ditor.  In  1831 
be  commence'!  :i  MTic-i  "f  nrticU-'^  oti  tho  !<af.k- 
ieg  ajraUsiaof  the  L  oiuxl  feUUvn,  nuntaiaing  the 
tyyoiiliottof  Gen.  Jackson  and  the  denuieratio 
pnrTv.  to  the  rechart4.T  of  the  Unit^xl  8tatCA 
htmk.    lie  remained  in  this  position  until 
vbce  a  dilFercnoe  of  political  opinion  witli  the 
senior  editor.  Col.  J.  W.  Webb,  led  to  hij»  re- 
tirement, and  in  Oct.  of  the  Mune  year  he  i<^ 
saed  the  first  nambcr  of  a  new  journal  called 
the  ^Hew  York  tilobeu"  This  ooatiuned  pr»- 
tmAf  cn»  iMmth,  during  which  tina*  it  wm 
ttrennously  dcTnted  to  t!io  rntiM^  of  .Iu(  k-^)ii  rtinl 
Van  Boreo.    Mr.  Bcnuctt  then  i>urciit^*<l  a 
part  of  the  "  Pcnn^jlTanian,"  a  daUv  journal  la 
rLiLidelphia,  and  became  it-^  pr-n<  i;i;il  (.<]itor. 
He  continued  this  pnbiicatiuu  utiUl  KM,  vvimu 
lantumed  t"  N\  w  York,  and  in  May,  lKi5, 
fasued  the  first  ntimber  of  the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald.'" with  which  journal  hifi  name  ha^*  t>ince 
that  time  been  identified.    (See  "  Monioirs  of 
imea  Gordoo  Bennett,  and  Itit  Tiiii«i|''  bj  a 
5avBdifl(s  New  York,  m5.) 

BEN'XETT,  Witi.iAM  ^rKHNPALf;  nnTudMi 
eoi«|M»cr,  bom  at  bhc^d.  Knglaud,  April  1^ 
ISli.  At  8  yean  of  age  be  wta  entered  ae  a 
vljoristt-r  III  Kinir'-.  C.im!iri'l;r<-.  whence 

ne  tiaiiaierred  to  the  rojal  aeaiUcuijr  of 
Binacf  and  becamd  ft  pnpQ  at  Dr.  Crotch,  under 
whose  tuition  he  coni|>o^  a  pymphony  in  H 
fat,  and  ifevcnJ  concertos,  which  were  perform- 
ed at  the  philharmonic  conccrtii  in  London, 
fie  had  oompleted  aereral  brilliant  compo^ 
tMBft,  when  attflodlfiff  the  nrnttcal  (ieadral  at 
I>l«-eldor£,  l.u  nuidt-  tin.-  .•irfju.iiiu.iiue  of 
MentUhwohn, ,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Um  whleh  had  an  important  cAiet  tipoa  the 
career  of  the  ynnns  rompn-<"r.  -wJiw  tfirnrc- 
SorQi  modelled  bin  style  U{ion  tbiiiot  Li^  trieud, 
at  wbo90  invitatioo  be  went  to  Leip»ic,  and 
brought  out  ovcrtnroof  the  "  Naindo'^.'*  aiul 
other  works,  tit  U**!  0«wandliau8  concerts,  i  ha 
£ivor  wiUj  which  these  were  re<^ived  indnced 
him  to  make  Germany  bis  home  for  several 
jtsan.  On  hl»  return  to  England  in  1^8,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  tlju  royal  society  of 
■niiiCi.  Ue  daliTerad  at  Qoeen'a  ooUee<^  Loa> 
Ami,  in  1846^  a  lestore  on  hannooT,  and  haa 

Coinpo>-<-«l  for  piij  ll- 11  ri 'Ilertl' III  of  jni  *  i-s 
for  pritciiod  on  the  pituio-furi*).  iii»  mu?«ic  oo 
atroogly  refleeta  fbe  peculiarities  of  Mcmlclii- 
so?)iu  lii.'it  it  c/innot  !»e  called  ori^nal|  t^t^m** 
loii  ofjrm^  aiui  iinaginatioa. 

BENlriNGhEK;  Livnr  Aoaoar  TnoFBiUy 
eonxtt,  a  Russian  feneral,  born  in  Bruni^wick, 
fab.  10,  17^1  where  his  father  «crvcd  as  culu- 
Ml  ^  tiM  guidab  died  Oet.  $1 168«.  Aa  ft 


lie  »i>cnt  0  y<aar«  at  the  HanoTcrioQ  court 
of  Cieorgc  II. ;  cntt^red  the  IlanovcriaD  army,  and 
hiiviiitr  inh  riTin  <1  to  the  rank  of  r.-ijitaiii  tn  fho 
fuut  guiuik,  i'unicipated  in  ihm  Imtl  rjiuiptuitn 
of  the  7  years'  war.  His  cxceMive  (Mi<4^i<*n 
the  lair  sex  at  that  time  made  more  nai«e  than 
his  warlike  exploits.  In  order  to  msrrr  the 
dauirhter  of  the  baron  of  8tcinl>crir.  tli<>  IIait«>- 
variao  minisier  at  the  ooort  ol  Vienna,  be  kA  the 
•tuT,  retired  to  bis  Hanoverian  ealata  of  Banteln, 
by  dint  of  V.wl-U  <  xpenditure  jjot  bofK-les^-ly 
in  debt,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wiAe,  re« 
solved  to  restore  hb  fortune  by  entering  tba 
Ru-wian  niilirary  Ff  rvl. ,-.  Made  a  Tk'u tenant- 
colonel  by  Catbarii.u  11.,  he  ktvckI  tint  undvr 
Romanzoil^  against  the  Turks,  and  thvn  under 
Buwanid*  afraiiiHt  the  rebel  Piigatcb4:<i'.  I>ur- 
inff  a  furlot));h  (rrante<l  t^j  him  be  went  to  Han- 
<.v.  r  carry  otf  Mile,  von  Schwirhflt,  a  lady 
renowned  for  bar  beantj.  On  hie  return  to 
Rnssta,  the  proteetkm  of  Romanaotf  and  Po* 
t<  rukiii  pro<  iir»  <l  f.-r  him  tlio  <'<)iiiiiijiii<l  <  f  .v 
regiment.  Having  di6tin)Ziti»licd  himself  at  the 
ete^'o  of  OtehalroT,  In  ITbH,  ho  waa  apfMinted 
bri^radicr-gencral.  In  fho  P.  INh  mmpnirn  of 
17y3-'y4,  heconininii<l>  i(  a  wrj**  ol  Itjclit  tr«M»ps; 
was  created  general  att<  r  tltoaffain  of  Or»chani 
and  Solii;  elect*!,.  1  tli»-  vittory  of  Vilna,  by 
breaking  ui>,  ai  ihu  hv&d  of  the  h<>rM<,  tho  ctrn- 
tre  of  tho  roli.sh  army,  and,  in  coiiK^^pu-nre  uf 
aome  boid  larprieei^  ioeooaefoUy  executed  *>ii 
tiw  banks  of  the  lower  Kiemeti,  was  rewarded 
hy  C':itlj;iriri,- II.  witli  thot  pkr  of  ^t.  Vliulimir, 
a  sobro  of  honor,  and  i^>^>  sorts.  During;  hU 
Polkh  eaaipaign  be  exhibited  tlie  qualititfH  of  a 
go<Ml  cavalry  utiicer — tire,  audacity,  and  quick- 
ness— but  not  the  hii.'ht.*r  attainmvutA  imli^jivu- 
sable  for  Ibe  chief  of  an  army.  Allvr  the  Pt» 
li-h  rnnipaign,  be  waa  dc^tiiatcbcd  to  Ujo  army 
in  i'vTsiu,  where,  by  mean»of  a  bonihurdment, 
lasting  10  days,  he  c(»miK-llcd  l>trbeud,  on  liir 
Caspian  eea,  (o  anrreoder.  The 
order  of  8t  Ckonre  of  tho  aeooad  ehwa,  waa  the 
l.iat  gifl  hi'  ri.  ..n.  .l  t'r..m  l'aUmriii«-  II.,  afttr 
wliOM  death  be  was  recalled  and  disgraced  by 
herauQeesior.  Count  Milen.  military  goTernor 
cf  St.  Peter»lMir:?.  \s:t-  <  r..»:iiil,'i  nt  th.nt  tiiuj 
tho  conspiracy  by  v\l»i«  ti  I'aui  Ut^l  la*  life. 
Paldeo,  knowing  tbe  rccUeaa  ebarut  tff  of  hvu- 
ntogscn,  lot  bifa  into  tlie  <>  rrvt,  und  (Javo  hiiu 
tlie  positgf  honur  -  ilut?  "i  lt;uliu^  the  ctMisnira- 
torain  lbeeui>crc<;  - 1  •  >lfhamlK.'r.  It  was  lien- 
Ding«en  who  «lragged  Taul  from  tbe  ciiimoey, 
where  be  bad  scvretcd  himself;  and  when  the 
other  conspirators  hesitatcil,  <n\  VnnV-*  r.  fii-jj 
to  abdioate,  iieaniogsea  esdairnvd,  ''Enough 
talk,**  nntied  hit  own  Msfa,  rtiabed  on  Paul,  and 

Jiff,  r  a  ^trul.■..'^•.  in  whi.  h  h-?  wx>  ai.h-l  by  the 
oLiicrs  i»uoii-^'<K'<i  iu  i>trangliii{<  U>o  vicum.  To 
sliorten  tho  prooc!>«s  Benningsen  striKk  him  OQ 
tlic  hrail  whli  II  hi-  ivy  silver  snuff  box.  luj- 
inediMtcly  ou  the  acce^on  of  Alexander  I.,  Ben- 
ningseii  reccired  n  military  command  in  Litliu- 
ania.  At  tho  commenoenient  of  the  campaign 
of  ltM6-7,  be  coumianded  a  cordis  in  the  fint 
amy  nndar  KanMoalci^-tba  aeoood  being  oom- 
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tnanded  by  BozhfiTden — be  tried  in  Ttin  to 

cover  Warsaw  against  ti  e  French,  was  forcoJ 
tn  rotreat  to  Pultusk  on  the  Narev,  and  there, 
Ih'c.  24,  1806,  proved  able  to  repuUo  nn  at- 
tack of  Lannos  and  Bernndotto,  hi«  forces  being 

Seatlj  superior,  since  Napoleon,  with  his  main 
rce,  had  inarched  upon  tbo  second  Russian 
army.  Bcaningscn  forwarded  vain-glorioas  re- 
ports to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and.  by  diutof  in- 
trigues against  Kamenski  and  Huxhovden,  soon 
gained  the  supreme  commaad  of  the  army  de»> 
tined  to  opcnrate  a;a!i»t  NapoTeon.  At  the  end 
of  January,  180T,  he  inaJo  an  offensive  laovo- 
ment  against  Napoleon'd  winter  quarters,  and  es* 
caped  by  mere  obanoe  the  snare  Napoleon  bad 
laid  for  him,  anc!  then  fought  tho  battle  of  Ey- 
lao.   Eylan  having  falloa  on  the  7th,  the  main 
battle,  which,  in  order  to  break Kapoleon*svk>- 
lont  pursuit,  Iknnitigsen  was  forced  to  accept, 
occurred  on  Feb.  8.    The  ton.acity  of  the  Rtis- 
sian  troops,  tho  arriralcf  tho  Prussians  under 
T^stocq,  and  tho  slowness  with  which  tho  single 
French  corps  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action, 
ma  il'  tiie  vii  (ory  doubtful.   Both  parties  claim- 
ed it,  and  at  any  rate,  the  field  of  Eylaa— as 
Napoleon  bimself  said— was  the  bloodieet 
amonLT  all  lil.-^  battles.     Benniti;r^cri  hud  Te 
Deunt*  song,  and  received  from  tho  czar  a 
Rosrian  order,  a  pension  of  19.000  rabies,  and 
a  letter  of  congrntulitum,  ■jirnisif.iT  him  a*;  ''the 
vanquisher  of  tho  never  vanqutshtd  capiniii." 
In  the  spring,  he  intrenched  liimself  at  Heils- 
bcrpT,  iiiul  no^'loctod  t-i  r-'fack  Napoleon,  wliilo 
part  of  the  French  a:  :j  y  \      still  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Dantzic;         iter  the  fall  of  Dan  tzic, 
and  thejonction  of  tho  French  army,  thought 
the  time  for  attack  had  arrived.    First  delayed 
by  NapiilooirH  vaniinanl,  which  mustered  the 
third  part  only  of  his  own  numerical  force,  he 
was  soon  raawmivred  back  by  Napoleon  into 
his  intrenched  camp.    Tlicro  Napoluon  atlark- 
cd  liini  in  vain  June  10,  witli  but  two  corps 
and  some  battalions  of  tlio  guard,  but  on  the 
next  day  induced  him  to  abandut»  liis  c;nnp 
and  beat  a  retreat.    Suddenly,  however,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  28,000  men, 
which  had  already  reached  Tilsit,  lie  returned  to 
the  offensive,  occupied  Friedland,  and  there 
drew  up  Aie  army,  with  tho  river  Alle  in  his 
rear,  and  the  bridge  of  Friedland  as  his  only 
line  of  retreat   Instead  of  quickly  advancing, 
before  Nap(deon  "was  able  to  concentrate  his 
troojis,  he  allowed  himself  to  bo  amused  for  5 
or  6  hours  by  Lannes  and  Mortier,  antil,  to- 
ward 5  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  his  forces  re.idy, 
and  then  commanded  the  attack.    Tho  Rus- 
sians were  thrown  on  the  river,  Friedland  w  is 
taken,  and  tho  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Ilu^- 
si.ins  themselves,  alihouirh  thvir  wliulu  ri^ht 
wing  stood  still  on  tho  opposite  side.    Thus  tho 
battie  of  Friedland,  Juno  14,  costitig  the  Ilus- 
rian  army  above  20,000  men,  was  lost.  It  was 
said  th;it  Tiunninir.-^t  ii  w;i-i  at  that  liirn'  ii^tln- 

OQced  by  his  wife,  a  PoUsh  woman.  During 
tbb  whole  eampaign  Bcnningsea  committed 
Iknli  upon  inltt  ois  whole  oondaet  exhibiting 


a  stnngo  oomponnd  of  rash  Impnidenoe  mi 

weak  irre.snlution.  During  the  canii>.ii_'n  of 
1812,  his  principal  activity  was  displayed  attbo 
head-quarters  of  tho  empe  ror  Alexander,  whoe 
he  intrigri"  !  ni^n-n  t  Bar*  lay  do  Tolly,  with  a 
view  to  get  iijacc.  In  tha  campaign  of 
1B18,  he  eommnnded  a  Kussiun  array  of  reserve, 
and  was  created  count  by  AU  xandcr.  on  tbo 
battle  field  of  Ixjipsio.  lleceiving  afterward 
tho  onler  to  dislodge  Davonst  from  Hambarg, 
he  beleaguered  it  until  Napoleon's  abdioatioa 
of  April,  1814,  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  For 
tlio  peaceful  o((:ui)ation  of  IlainhiiriT.  then 
effected  by  him,  ho  claimed  and  received  new 
honors  and  emolnmenta.  After  having  bcU 
the  command  of  tho  army  of  tho  sonth,  in 
Bessarabia,  from  1H14  to  iwl8,  he  fiDally  re- 
tired to  his  Hanoverian  estate,  where  he  dieJ, 
having  squandered  most  of  his  fortune,  and 
loavins;  hi"*  childreti  poor  in  the  Russian  service. 

iiK.VMNGTON,  the  namo  of  a  county  and 
its  shire  town  in  Vermont,  area  about  7tiO«q. 
miles,  pop.  in  1850,  18,589.  It  lies  in  tbs  B. 
W.  corner  of  tho  state,  and  is  skirted  by  the 
Green  mountains  on  the  east.  It  is  w«U  wato* 
ed  by  the  Bnttenkill,  Hoosick,  and  snuner 
j'troairiii,  ]ia^  many  water  pnviloj.'es,  and  al- 
though much  of  its  land  is  too  rough  for  culti- 
vation, it  is  good  for  grazing,  and  is,  on  the 
wliolo,  a  thriving  part  of  tLo  s^tntc.  In  the 
north  part  of  tho  county,  c-j  i  i  idll)  iu  Dorjot, 
large  quantities  of  inai-ltlo  arc-  <jiiarried  aixl 
manufactured,  for  building  and  orniunental 
purposes,  some  varik^tios  uf  which  are  very 
white  and  fine,  nu<l  t  kc  a  hi^'h  poH^^h. 
Tho  county  is  cut  by  2  raihoads,  meeting 
at  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  the  north,  and  at  Ba^ 
Brid?',  N.  T  ,  «.n  tlio  sonth.  The  Rut- 
land and  Wuoliiugton  road  crosses  tho  north- 
western comer  of  the  oounty  only,  while  ths 
wo-t.Tn  Vt  riiiont  nearly  bii«octs  it,  liavir.g  sta- 
tions in  G  towns.  In"  1H50  the  productiun? 
amonnteil  to  150,fl20  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
200,013  of  potutocw,  54,600  toT)-«  of  hay,  502,- 
780  iK)unds  of  butter,  an»l  558,4iii4  of  cheese. 
There  were  3  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  8 
grl>it  2  i-apor  milk,  2  powder  milla,  40 

saw  n.ill?-,  4  1  underics,  8  newspaper  office^ 
churclies,  and  6,177  jmpils  attending  poblio 
schools. — The  town  is  situated  in  tbe8.V. 
part  of  the  connty,  was  eettlcd  in  17<l, 
Ij.as  a  consid*  r.iMr'  ujanufacturini:  interct.  e*- 
pccially  of  stoneware,  known  as  tlnj  Ik-nniHL'- 
ton  ware,  and  is  one  of  the  shire  town-i  of  tho 
connty.  ■Sfatu  h,  >for  b.  irir»theot!icr.  Bennington 
is  noted  in  hi.-lury  us  the  place  in  which  one  of 
iho  early  battles  of  the  rev<dation  was  fought. 
Tho  army  of  Con.  liurgoyne,  m-arching  to  tbo 
south  from  Canada  in  1777,  and  cau«iing  tl» 
abandonment  of  Ticonderopa  by  (ien.  St.  C'lair, 
created  tlio  greatest  commotion  UirougbootNew 
Knglan<l,  since  Boston  wan  stippf»9ed  to  bs  w 
point  of  d«  -tin  ition.  Gen.  Stark  «  tian<  cd  tf'K^«' 
the  time  at  licnnington,  having  under  his  coro- 
mand  a  corps  vt  Hew  Uampsihire  militia,  and  be 
det«rminea  to  confi«at  a  strong  detoobmentoi 
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IIks  enemy  sent  out  under  iJoL  Baum  to  }»-oeiir«) 
soppIicA.  He  hastilv  ooUccted  the  continental 
force*  iu  the  neighborhood,  and  Aug.  18  ap- 
proached the  British  colonel,  whom,  after  a  hot 
action  of  2  iiuurs,  lio  foncd  to  ii  ili>"nl©rljr 
latmL  The  cagageroeot  waa  hardly  over 
wimi  «  reanftmeiiMtt  «rriT«d,  tmt  by  Gen. 
Bnrpjvtie,  :ui'l  tho  bjittlc  wa-i  r(in'\vcd,  uiid 
kept  up  sevtu-ttl  huur^  till  dark,  when  the 
BMkh  feroee  retreated,  leaving  thdr  baggigt 
aci  ammunition.  Tim  loss  of  the  eoetny  wrw 
iOu  ii.i>ll«Ml,  Cuu  toktiu  ^ristAera,  and  1,000  Rtaud 
«f  arma. — The  Americans  kwfc  onlj  14  killed 
42  wuui.doJ.  No  trace  now  rcnmins  to  in- 
Oi-  .ito  tue  irucLsti  Liculity  of  tli©  cugiigamenL 

BENKO,  Saiht,  bi«hop  of  Mci&sen,  born  in 
1010  at  Hihimlwini,  died  Jom  1107.  ila 
VM  edaestod  in  the  dobter  of  Bt  lliohael  in 
hU  r.atlve  town,  ^vln•ro  in  1032  lie  :i«aimed  the 
doak  of  a  Beoodictina  monk.  In  1061  be  v- 
«ii«idtbe  l^>poiotlMat  «f  oBBoii  of  th*  dinnli 
in  Qoslar,  and  in  loriR  w.is  j-romoted  bjr  tin- 
■aparof  ilenry  1 V.  to  the  biHtiuuric  uf  Mci&M.>n. 
1lM4flbiti  which  he  immediately  began  for  the 
sdrancement  of  Christianity  in  t!io  Irrritoric^ 
ot  hubiAhoprio  were  truatratud  by  Llm  wm-  whicli 
hnfce  oat  between  tlie  emperor  and  Pope  Ore- 
gory  VII.  Uo  declared  himself  for  the  pope 
against  the  cause  of  Henry,  and  though  more 
tJiari  ori  r!  made  a  prisoner  by  the  imperial 
fiiroas)  waa  jet  XMtorad  to  freedom.  But  wiiea 
is  lOliS  1m  HippOTtad  in  a  gctieral  4Soini«fl 
ban  of  excotn!niii:i<  .itii)n  whu  h  wxs  t!iuri<kTLd 
Ifiintt  tlie  emperor,  the  latter  exerted  hu 
ponrtr  aad  took  from  him  bit  bkhoprio.  Bo 
was  afterward  rc?!fnred  to  the  gnmo  bishopric 
by  Fope  Clenu  ut  111.,  iuid,  in  au  unonlightenod 
tge  and  a  most  beaiglitod  territory,  labor- 
etl  with  zoiil  and  dir«  rt-tinn  niitil  \a*  doa'!i  for 
tLa  wttllkrc  ul  iiii>  iiock.    la  ttio  15th  century 

t'dgniMfea  were  niodalo  luttomli^  and  in  1521 
•  was  csa<Muxed. 

BENOlT,  R«xfc,  a  celebrated  French  doctor 
of  iht?  Sorlioone,  curate  of  ht.  Ea-Ht.i'f,  in  Pari-*, 
was  bora  at  Savanidrea,  near  Angers,  in  1521, 
•BddiedlfBreh7,lflQ8.  Batng neOToUyindJnedto 

Protestarti<<-iil,  ho  j.tiMI-liO'l  at  I'ari-i  l!it.>  Fr^.'noh 

tnuslation  ot  tii«  Bible  which  had  itwu  lutulo 
by  the  reformed  minlatien  at  (iotteva,  which, 
althongh  it  hud  been  approved  by  »fvcrnl  d  'l  - 
tors  of  the  Borbonne,  and  its  publication  au- 
thoiizod  by  Charles  IX.,  was  condemned  as 
loon  as  it  appear«4l.  Benoit  was  oonfes.Hor  to 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  duriiig  her  stay  in  Frnnce, 
and  for  some  time  after  her  n  t  .m.  When 
iV.  atii^ared  Ibo  reformod  Uuth^  be  m- 
«t  the  He  waa  aftenrard 

mmli-  Li-Tio])  ftf  Trovt  Imt  <  .i  ;ld  nover  obtain 
the  pope's  aothority  for  his  iiu>taUation,  and 
WMobngadto  oootont  himself  with  enjoying 
the  cpi'^:-opal  rrvf-ntu  -. 

BENUOWE,  "the  mother  of  waters"  a 
rirer  of  central  AJHoa,  tbo  main  tribntary  of 
tlio  Qiif'rrn,  Kawara,  or  Kirrr.  wt.i-'li  :t  rivals, 
U  it  does  nut  surpaaa,  in  length,  di<[>ih,  aod 
ht^adth.  Tbit  rim  hm  bitborto  been  tanned 


the  Chodda,  Tdtaddj^  or  Tsiuldo,  but  I>r.  liuriii 
thinks  UiM  name  was  an  invention  of  Lander, 
who,  in  common  with  other  travellers,  errooe- 
OQsly  iknciod  it  to  be  an  outlet  of  I^dte  Tchad. 
It  was  first  di-'  v.  rcd  bv  Uicltnrd  and  John 
Lander,  iM.  25,  isao.  On  Ati§.  2, 1>«M,  Kkb- 
ard  lander,  Lieut  Alien,  aad  Dr.  01dfield,«ntor- 
Ot!  i!u>  T^cnoowe,  which  tliey  call  thu  Chiidda, 
in  the  ship  Alburkah,  inteDding  to  iui**dMi  it  aa 
fluria lie aapfwaed snuree.  Lake Tchiid, bttt after 
prnrpcdinir  If**  rriili  f!.  and  resohiujj:  a  r  ttmtry 
ciJkd  IkiUittli,  tLu  Lmg  of  which  «iu>  at  war 
with  the  slic'ik  of  B«>moo,  they  ran  out  of  pn>> 
vi^ons  and  were  obliged  to  return.  The  peo- 
ple would  neither  trade  nor  stjll  tlicm  any  tldng, 
but  detHfrtod  iho  viUa^t-s  and  retn*nt*d  into  the 
woods  at  their  ap{>r(iach.  On  J unc  12,  1 85 1 ,  Dr. 
Barth,  while  travelliog  in  Adamawa,  caiiic  uiion 
tbis  river  atit8]x)int  of  Junction  witlt  a  ci>ni«id- 
eraUe  affluent,  the  Faro,  about  loug.  12  ^it'  E. 
It  was  there  at  least 800 flMt  broad,  and  was  liable 
to  ri-t»,  under  ordinary  circum<!tan<vs,  H't  or  <  v,  n 
bo  foot  higher.  The  nativc-4  infunued  the 
traveller  that  H  oame  frma  the  H.  S.  E.  Noth- 
rnc  further  tn  yot  known  of  its  »4>urt*e  and 
upper  course.  Tlio  Briti.xh  governmont,  im- 
peUed  bf  tbe  desire  to  open  up  to  civiti/atiea 
and  «H>niinfTri-  .lUtrl'-ts  lyin^  on  iho  brinks 
of  tliU  ^Ttat  UitiunU  lu^hway  into  tbo  ti-ntre 
of  the  continent,  de«<[»Atclied  (in  ootijunrtion 
with  Mr.  Kacgregor  Laird,  a  geotlvinon  ctf 
Wealth  and  knowU-dfrf)  the  steamer  Pleiad  to 
navigate  ihi-*  Htrt-am.  I»r.  BuikiofViiitnallv  t«»<>k 
command  of  the  ezpeditiou.  and  ha»<  {<ubli»iied 
BB  interedtinff  narrative  or  bia  Journey.  8ee 
"  Narrativ.'  of  ElCfiloring  Voynjif  up  the  yi^-^t 
and  Ibodda,  l-JOl"  (I/>nd.  lHO»i>.  TJio  rU  iod, 
with  an  entire  erew  of  Mark  aailon  and  :i  lin  k 
interprctcri*,  coininen<^l  the  ctr  loration,  July 
8,  1H54.  The  txiKMlition  re&4.h(  J  a  j  oint  800 
mik-H  higla-r  up  the  Benoowv  than  AlU-n  and 
OUlticld.  in  and  only  60  mike  below  tbe 
place  of  junction  with  the  Faro.  The  want  of 
w  o.  (1  for  the  pur|K>«ie*  of  fuel,  and  the  fi-ur  of  the 
crew  that  tbe  river  would  fail  and  prevout  them 
from  reffainiiig  tbe  ooest,  oonpelled  a  retttra. 
There  w.os  not  a  ^inL'lo  doatli  dnrinj;  this  eit|>e- 
dition.  Tbe  inhabitants  along  tbo  hanks  are 
partly  pagan*,  and  partly  Mohamini  daTK.  The 
fii^r  are  uf  the  Fellatah  nation,  anti  i«;»Mk  the 
I'alu  ami  liou^  toncurts.  Tbo  Itankn  fK  Vond 
Doniah  are  thua  do-^riKnl  bv  Urukio: 
**  lliough  no  towns  or  villages  could  bo  fk-ea  to 
cuUvon  tbo  pn)(«pccf,  yet  ♦•verj'  thinj  sromid  m 
wore  a  smiling  oajx'  t.  Tlio  rivor,  still  upn-ard 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  preserved  its  noble  ap- 
pearaneei  the  neighboring  mil  teemed  with  a 
dlv.  r-.i:;.  1  \ .  tali  n,  and  tlio  frcijucnt  r.  v  .r- 
rence  of  hill  and  dole  pleased  the  eye.  Nor  waa 
animal  ttft  wantln<r,  for  from  oar  mast-head  we 
or-joyt  d  the  nm\l  r.i„'?.tof  a  large  herd  of  olt^ 
pLiiot>,  cro<-iiiL'  n  lit'la  streamlet  not  much 
morotiian  a  n.ilo  from  oa,**  The  ftirtfur  in- 
land th'    I'll  iail  f:ot.  t[;0   niArf  ««LV;t^O  tho  poJH 

ulation  itecAmo,    i  iicv  disrovorwi  a  tril»o  who 

livad  ia  bowetand  i^Utiai  flooded  witb  wiiOT* 
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*'  like  a  colony  of  beavenii  or  aft«r  the  fashion 
of  tho  hippopotami  and  crooodtlesof  the  seigb- 

borinj;  swamps." 

liENOWM,  a  town  of  Soodan,  near  tlio 
Senegiunbian  frontier,  in  lat,  15'*  5'  N.,  long. 
0**  W.  It  is  a  caravan  station  on  the  road  from 
the  S.jnc^'iil  to  Timbuctoo. 

BENSLEY,  TuoMAa,  a  distin^abed  priater 
of  London,  died  in  1888.  He  is  muoh  knoirn 
for  an  edition  of  Lavater,  printed  l  y  hitn  in 
1789,  in  C  voU.  4to,  and  for  au  edition  of  tho 
Englbh  Bible  between  1800  and  1816,  in  7  vols. 
4tn.  ITe  also  printed  Shakospenro  in  1803,  in  7 
vols.  8vo,  and  Ilumcs  England  in  10  vols. luUo, 
in  1806,  which  is  adomed  with  elaborate  por- 
trait-; nnd  c'nj:^aving!»  on  copper.  He  was  prom- 
inent jiUo  iu  the  construction  of  the  machine 
printing  press,  invented  by  Koenig,  and  applied 
topriatiiig  tho  "Times"  newspaper  in  1814. 

BENSON",  Geouge,  an  English  dissenting 
clergyman,  born  in  Great  Salkelil,  in  1099; 
died  in  1763.  At  11  years  of  age  he  road  the 
Greek  Testament.  IVoui  1731  to  1763  be  held 
s-uc(.\  s-i\\.'  p;i>t<>ral  cliart:c>;  first  at  Abingdon, 
Berksiiirc,  nest  at  bouihwark,  and  finally  aa 
colleague  of  Dr.  Lardncr  in  tho  congregation  of 
Crutclied  Friars.  He  published  sevoraJ  wnrk-!, 
among  which  may  bo  mentioned  '*  A  Trvutino 
on  Prayer'  (1781),  CumiacnLs  on  some  of  tho 
Epistle?,"  "  History  of  tho  lirst  Planting  of  Chris- 
tianity" (1735),  •■  lieiisonablencss  of  tho  Chris- 
tian Kcligion,"  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ," 
and  An  Accoant  of  the  Burning  of  Servctus, 
and  of  the  concern  of  Calvin  in  it.*'  In  hia 
early  ministerial  career  ho  Ava^  Cahiui-tic  in 
theology;  later  ho  bocaino  an  Ariau,  and  en- 
deavored to  ^  ippress  some  of  hid  fbrmer  pnbli- 
eations. 

BENSON,  Joseph,  a  Wesloyan  Mctliodt'^t 
minister,  born  Jan.  25,  1748,  in  Oie  [.rui-li 
of  Kirk-Oswald,  in  Ci;iu!k  t  !aii<l,  Eti::land,  died 
Feb.  16,  1821.  Ho  uc4uircd  tho  rudiments  of 
learning  in  tlio  viihigo  school,  and  was  subse- 
quently placed  under  the  caro  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dean,  a  minister  of  tho  Presbyterian  church. 
Ho  was  a  diligent  student,  avA  ukuIc  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guagee.  His  father  doeigoed  educating  him  for 
a  iiiini4or  in  tl-.o  established  church,  but,  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  ho  was  tlirough  arelativo, 
introduced  to  tlie  Methodist^,  and,  under  tho 
labors  of  that  denomination,  wns  converted. 
Soon  after  this  event  ho  joined  that  society, 
and  ever  afterward  remained  one  of  its  mo»t 
zealous  and  (hivotod  Mu  tubi  r-^.  After  finishing 
tho  course  ul"  study  at  Mr.  iJcua's  school,  at  tho 
age  of  17  he  became  a  teacher  in  tho  Gambles- 
by  lehool  in  Cumberland.  Subsetiucntly  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  "Wesley  at  Bristol,  ho  was  appoint- 
ed Ity  hini  to  t!io  otlico  of  classical  tea<  hLr  in 
the  kiugswood  6chool.  His  first  attempts  at 
preaching  were  among  the  collim  of  Kings* 
wo'xl.  Soon  after  ho  entcri  il  i:|ii,n  his  dutii'=j 
&!*  u  irlicT  at  this  placo  ho  eut<:ru<I  liis  name  iu 
the  books  of  tho  tiniverritjr  of  Oxford,  and  reg* 
okrly  kept  bia  terms  At  St  £dmnnd'a  bail 


His  object  in  this  was  to  make  biuMif  men 
fully  acquainted  with  classical  littr.inire,  mati- 
ematics,  metaphysics,  and  natural  iiliilu-uitliy.-- 
In  the  year  1767  tho  countess  of  Uiiiiiingtoa 
founded  a  college  at  Inevecca  for  tho  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  tho  Christian  ministry, 
under  the  superiutendenco  of  Mr.  Hetclier. 
through  whoso  iufiuence,  and  the  sanction  of 
"Mr.  Wesley,  Mr.  Benson  was  appointed  tbe 
prim  iiKil.    After  remaining  some  time  in  tliii 
institution,  ho  went  to  Oxford,  with  tho  in- 
tention of  pre[iaring  himself  for  orders  in 
tlio  chnri  li  of  KiiL'laiul.    In  this,  however, 
was  disappointed,  for  notwithstanding  he  hod 
paned  tlto  curriculum  of  the  university,  his 
vitnvg  and  feelings  were  too  strongly  tinctured 
wiih  Mclitudism  to  allow  his  instructors  to 
sign  his  tesliuionids,  and  though  he  obtained, 
through  a  clerical  friend,  a  populous  paridhiritii 
a  largo  church,  and  his  testimonials  were  ccon* 
tersigned  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Dax  Mr-.  yot  tliy 
bishop  in  whoso  diocese  tho  parish  was  sitoaled 
refused  to  ordain  bfm.  ITo  Hbon  retunied  to 
his  Mt  iliorli^t  frieuds  at  Bristol,  and  cnlereil 
upon  tho  work  of  preaching  in  ditl'erenl  parU 
of  Wiltshire.  In  due  thne  he  entered  the  itine* 
rant  connection,  and  was  appointed  to  London 
circuit,  and  subsequently  to  Xowcastle,  Edin- 
bur^.'li,  Bradford,  Sheffleldf  Hull,  Birtninghara, 
Maih-hcst.  r,  and  other  prominent  places.  Alkr 
tho  Ueatii  ol  Mr.  Wesley  he  was  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  conference,  a  ]>usiiion  wliich  ho 
occupied  for  some  time.   'While  atatiooed  in 
London,  where  he  continued  for  4  yean,  be 
commenced  writini:  liis  coininentary,  and  edit- 
ed the  "  Wesloyan  Magasdne."   Such  was  lii» 
popularity  aa  a  preacher,  tliat  vast  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  him.    Ho  was  sent  for  iu  every 
dirtrtion  to  open  new  chapck  and  attend  to 
tlic  various  interests  of  the  denomination  us 
prrsident  of  tho  conforciice.     In  tho  65tii 
j'ear  of  his  age>,  he  completed  his  commentary 
va  6  volumes  <juarto.    This  work  h.i3  been 
very  popular,  both  in  England  and  Amorica, 
among  tho  Metliodists,  and  still  holds  a  promi- 
nent placo  in  the  literature  of  the  church. 
He  ^vrote,  iu  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  an 
"Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,"  and 
also  ono  on  tho  "  Tn  criptural  nature  of  ?<> 
ciuianiaju."   Toward  tiie  close  of  lifo  he  edited 
•'Arndt's  Tme Christianity,"  and  continued  «p  to 
tho  day  of  his  death  to  c(mduct  tho  nuigaiiue. 

IJENTIIAM,  Jehkmy,  an  EnglL'^h  juricUc;J 
philosopher,  born  in  London,  Feb.  15,  I'ti'^ 
in  lied  Lion  street,  near  Aldgate  churobj 
died  in  Queen-square  i>laeo,  We^tminstor,  hi* 
residence  for  40  years  previously,  J uiu>  <>.  \^^>2. 
Ills  great-grandiatlier,  a  prosperous  Loudon 
pawnbroker  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.—* 
iiH»ro  reputable  calling  then  than  now— had 
acquired  some  huidcd  property  which  re- 
mained in  the  family.  His  grandfather  wa<»  a 
London  attorn,  y;  lifs  father,  who  followed  the 
same  profession,  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business 
and  added  considerably  to  hia  patriuiony. 
principally  by  furtunato  pnrchasoa  of  laud  aiul 
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leases.   These  London  Benthams  were  probaUly 
tn  «ffdMMt  fkvm  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family 
of  the  aanie  nrtme.  '^  hich  boasted  a  bishop  ana 
many  clergrmen  among  its  members ;  but  the 
•object  of  this  notice  did  mt  tmnhh  himself 
much  to  trace  his  gcnealogj  beyond  the  pawn* 
broker.     His  mother,  Alicia  Grove  (whose 
beauty  and  fiiniaMiity  captivated  hia  fatht-r  at 
iiit4i;ht»  and  prevailed  0T«r  the  tamptatioa  of 
t  vcaKhier  m«tdi  whkh  hit  tanOy  hadln  vftir 
ibr  hira),  ^va*  t!ie  J.-nik'^itcr  of  n.  rotire<!  Arulovcr 
ifaodu^pcr.   Jeremy  Bentham,  the  eldeet,  and 
•ir  V  yean  flia  only  child  of  tUa  marrlaga,  waa 
fijT  the  fi  fit  1 6  years  of  his  life  exceedingly  pwny, 
nmJl,  aiid  feeble.   At  the  aimo  tim«  he  exhib- 
ked  a  remarkable  pcaeod^,  wld6h  graatl^ 
i<trnu!at( '!  the  pride  as  well  a*  nflVtton  of  ht^ 
fcher.    At  the  age  of  8  >  care,  as  bo  was  ri<  «t 
aDowad  atory-books  he  amused  himself  with 
reading  Uapin's  "  History  ci  Enghiod."  Ho 
had  a  decided  taste  for  masie,  and  at  6  years 
of  SCO  acqnired  a  knowledge  of  mn^ionl  li 't.  h 
and  Ifiamad  to  play  the  tmIUi.  At4  or  «arli«r, 
IlBvfMr  pfOTioQily  laanwd  to  write,  1m  waa  hi* 
itiatC'u       '  T  it'll  trraininar,  and  in  Ii'h  7t!i  voaP 
entered  \Ve»<imi(iiit«r  itciiooL    Mii&owUilu  he 


tmgfat  French  by  a  private  master  at  home, 
and  at  7  read  T<  U-nnn  Im^— a  1km ik  which 
ttroogly  imi)r^«»td  hiiu.  Learaiog  to  dance 
a  mnch  more  serions  nndertaking;  he  was 


m  ■R-ta'-c  in  tlie  legs  as  to  make  it  Liboriom  and 
yithJuL  Young  as  ho  wa;*,  lie  acquiri  d  di.itinc- 
tk>n  at  Westminster,  as  a  fabricator  of  LAtin  and 
Greek  Tersea,  the  gnat  end  and  aim  of  tha 
rtroetkm  giren  fhov.  WImii  If  yeaia  oU  ha 
was  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Queen's  coUotre, 
Oslbrd,  wiiere  bo  SDeot  tb«  next  8  years.  Tho 
vomf  Bantham  haa  not  baan  happy  at  m^iooL 
He  bad  sofferc'l  fi'om  tho  tyranny  i>f  th,-  t-Iilcr 
boys,  thoofib  he  4 :ii>«  .l  tlio  <ri>i'  ij>iino  ot"  Cor- 
poral poni-'hment.  nii<i  wru  Imt  <^nco  IbfCed  into 
1  Vixing  m&trh.  Neither  waa  he  happy  nt 
furd.  Tliongli  regardc<i  by  others  uiid  t^iught 
fhurn  lafaiM>v  to  regard  himself  as  a  prodigy,  he 
was  yet  exceedingly  diffident,  and  to  the  high- 
est degree  sensitive  of  any  elisrht  or  nogloot — 
pecTiliarities  w  iji-  !i.  as  well  a-j  hi-  hi/li  •  -timate 
of  fauDMl^  clang  to  him  throogh  life.  Ilia  tutor 
WW  moTOMi.  Aa  ooll«(^  dnD,  whlla  hb  MMitiva 

pr'.'lf  sn^^ T'-'l  :ii;;c!i  fr 'in  t^'»  inln^rlod  pt  Tiurii 
ui^mid  meiidle^Kmieness  of  his  lather,  who  kept 
him  on  very  short  aOowanea;  and  who,  in  spita 
of  all  hb  amotion  for  hh  "nn,  of  wlinsc  ultimato 
distinction  ho  had  furmcil  the  high%.*»t  hopea, 
fkiled  '  T  iin  iy  tocompiahand  the  boy's  delicacy 
and  diffidence,  and  never  gained  eitlier  In'-*  con- 
fidence or  his  love.  His  mother  had  died  2 
years  before  he  entered  the  university,  leaving 
Mm  aa  only  brother,  aftanrard  Sir  Samuel  Ucnt- 
ham.  Sereral  years  after  hk  fttber  marriod 
for  a  a.  <  ond  wife  tho  wi.low  of  a  ck'r;_'yin.m  al- 
ready the  tootbar  of  2  boys^  of  whom  Lha  aldest, 
Chanea  Abbot  wm  aftanrnd  fp«aker  of  tha 

h'->T:?i>  (if  r< irririrm-,  and  finally  raiM,',!  to  the 
peerage  as  lx>rd  Cokbester.  Tbero  were  no 
cfeiUnQ  bjthii  mumd  Miffriwr^ytitwiaa 


s<.nrro  rif  ;.T0at  vexation  to  Bentham,  to  whom 
hiii  iiiothcr-in-tew  Wta  Ibr  fn«n  iK-ing  ngrtva- 
blo.  Thoti^'h  rcrr  nnrotnf-.rf.iM.-  at  Oxfonl, 
Beiidituii  wi'Qt  iliroagli  tho  eji^rctx'S  nf  tho 
college  with  credit  and  even  with  sorno  diiK 
tinction.  Borne  Ijitin  verses  of  hi-^  «>ti  tlie  ac- 
cession of  George  HI.  attracted  considi-raMo  at- 
tention a>  tho  production  of  one  ;  Into 
the  dispatationa  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
eolleg*  exareisea  he  entered  wlthmoeb  satii&e- 
tiori :  hilt  Ijo  HcVrr  fc!t  at  ]ir<m<-  in  llu<  uinvrr-ity, 
of  which  he  retained  the  incmt  uiifavorah].!  m- 
eolleetkm.  In  Ma  old  age,  he  seldom  opoke  either 
of  W.-stminstcr  schwl  "P  f^  'if      hut  witli  a<*- 

Crity  and  di-^ist.  In  i7»j3,  wink'  ti<»i  vft  16, 
took  hia  degrci-  cf  A.  B,  Shortly  nf^er.  he 
rommpnrccj  crifiri^'  his  commons  in  I.iTiooln's 
lua,  but  wtut  hiwL  to  Oxford  to  hear  Hlack- 
stone's  lectures.  To  tlic^  lectures  hv  U-.tined 
without  tho  pro^umptit^m,  at  that  titiH%  to  set 
htmself  up  as  a  critic,  vtt  not  without  *«im«  oe« 
ca-;->n;il  ft  vl  iiif.'s  of  protest.  Koturnin^  to  lx>n- 
doo,  be  atteaded,  aa  a  attideot,  Ui<-  court 
kfnire^  beooh,  then  preekled  over  hy  Ix>rd 
M.m-fiold,  of  whom  In;  <"i.!iniiod  fcr  «<>mo 
years   not  oolr  a  great   admirer,   hot  a 

Erofonnd  worahlpper.  Anonic  the  advondaa, 
iritintri^'^  r!f^n> diroctn <•?»."*,  aii*l  pnriMon. 
most  imprc^xd  him.  Ho  tcM»k  hi-*  <l<  ltvo  of 
A.  M.  at  tho  ace  of  IB,  the  younL'<--t  ^Tii^ltsatei 
so  says  I>r.  Simhwot»<l  Smith,  that  h nl  !»•  on 
known  at  eilhor  of  tho  univet>itio-» :  nnd  in 
1773  he  was  ca]Ie«l  to  the  l>ar.  1:.  ii'ham"'* 
gnndfiither  bad  btH;n  a  Jacti>hite;  hi^  tatlicr. 
adneaiedte  the  same  opinions,  bad,  likd  othors 
of  tlmt  party,  transferred  hi.i  st-titiu,.  t.-.-i  of  loy- 
alty to  the  reigning  family.  1h«  youn^  Jk^nt- 
ham  had  breathed,  from  tnfaaer,  at  home,  at 
school,  at  oolle',;i»,  and  in  the  r«'i;r'*.  .-iii  atiij  <!*- 
phcre  constinralive  and  Biihiiii— <•  to  a-Jth'-ri- 
ty.  Yet,  in  tha  prngrc^s  of  hi*  !u«r  Mudie*, 
Li>'iiituii:r  to  contra*!  tl..'  law  an  it  \v;.s  with 
luvv  .-a^.h  m  hoconccivctl  it  mij;ht  ht\  ami  on-lit 
U)  be,  ho  came  gradually  to  ulinn"l.>n  tlie  p • 
tion  of  a  snhtni-^ivo  and  admirin;:  H'u.knt, 
anxious  only  to  make  of  tlie  Inw  a  la<I<K-r  by 
which  to  ri-»o  to  wealth  and  crmn.  nre.  V  t  that 
of  a  aharp  critici  an  indignant  demmncert  a 
wodld'be  refbrmer.  Ufa  father,  who  fottdly 
hojtcd  fo  >' '■  h"' 1  1 'Til  .  h'liM  vllnr,  h  fl  (ioine 
casea  in  nurse  for  him  on  hi^  :idini^<'U  to  the 
bar,  aad  took  every  palna  to  pn»h  him  forward. 
But  it  wa'^  fill  to  no  pnr])ose.  Hi-*  tt-tni-era- 
ment,  no  than  hi4  mural  a^id  iiitoUeetual 
aonftitQtloa,  wholly  diatpialUled  hhn  tor  one- 
cess  as  a  practi.«in(r  lawyer.  He  s^^on  al>andoned 
witli  disgtut,  to  iho  infinite  <lis.'i['pnu.tiii.'nt  of 
his  father,  all  at;,  tnpta  in  thai  line.  With  a 
^ling  in  the  highet^t  degree  dt><tn:«<iog  of 
having  failed  to  fbim  the  hlpb  expectatlona 
forme<l  of  him  hy  liin  tVirn  ^  and  entt  rtainetl 
by  bimaeU^  be  con  tinned  fur  vean,  to  borrow 
hia  own  worda  **  to  pine  hi  mmmie  and  penury 
in  lii'i  Ijncoln  8  Inn  j:;irri  t."  livln;*  on  a  vi  ry 
narrow  inooiue,  drawn  partly  from  twutiw  Icfrai- 
alM,  iBd  iNtftij  from  a  anaU  pnifwrty  cuuveyad 
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to  him  by  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage.  StilL  however,  he  oontinued  a  diii- 
gent  student  ana  serious  thinker,  amusing  him- 

Bclf  with  chemidtry,  then  ;t  liow  m  'u  lu  e,  tliough 
umiiUy  devoted  to  jurisx>rud<!UCC|  but  rather  as 
it  sboold  he,  than  as  it  was.  The  writings  ot 
Iluino  and  Ilelvclins  hm]  led  him  to  adopt  util- 
ity as  the  basis  of  inunils  and  especially  of 
legi.^lation ;  and  already  ho  bi.>j;an  to  write 
down  ideas  on  this  pubjuct — thf  cninmcncc- 
iiient  of  a  tollcctiuu  ol  iuatorial<>  lor,  oiid  fn»g- 
inents  of,  a  projected,  but  never  completed 
code,  which,  (or  the  whole  remainder  of  his 
lon^  life,  furaiihcd  him  with  regular  and  al- 
iiu:»i  (luily  cniployuient.  In  the  controversy 
ketweea  Great  Britain  and  her  American  col' 
onics,  which  became  at  this  time  a  leading 
tuj/ir  cif  public  discussion,  Benthtim  did  not 
take  any  great  interest.  His  tory  education, 
and  hh  idea  of  the  law  as  it  was,  led  hlni^  un- 
warped,  a*  ho  says,  by  connection  or  hope.-J,  to 
favor  the  government  side.  Jn  the  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  used  on  cither  side 
of  tlto  water,  ho  saw  nothing  to  tli;iiii:o  liis 
mind.  "The  whole  of  the  case,"  to  Luiruw  his 
own  statenu-nt,  "  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  natural  rights,  claimed  without  the 
slightt'st  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  f^up- 
norted  by  vagiic  and  declamatory  generalities." 
liad  the  argument  been  placed  on  the  ground 
of  the  im]xi$8ibiUty  of  good  government  at 
guch  n  (li-trini'\\  ;.iu!  \]ir  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  Lotli  parties  from  a  separation — ^{{rounds 
more  in  accordance  with  bis  ^eas  of  Uio  true 
biv-i-s  of  law? — it  would  then  have  attracted  his 
uttentiun.  As  it  was,  he  had  some  hand,  thou;;h 
small,  in  a  b<>ok,  "  Review  of  the  Acts  of  the  l.'ith 
Piu-lianient,''  j  ul.]i-]K.l  in  I77-".  by  :i  fri^'nd  of 
his,  one  John  l.iuJ,  in  di  I'ciicc  of  J^oid  Iv'urth's 
jjolicy.  The  nc.\t  year  lio  ventured  to  print  a 
book  of  bii  own,  under  the  title — the  first  part 
of  it  80  appropriate  to  the  character  of  all  his 
writiiigs — uf  "A  Fragiji.tit,  mi  Government.'" 
He  hod  contemplated  a  critical  commentary  on 
the  commentaries  of  Bladutone,  tlicn  lately 
published ;  but  in  this  pit c.-,  h(-  o.  lifiucd  hiniK-lf 
to  what  Ulackstono  pays  ot'  the  oricin  nf  gov- 
ernments Rejecting  the  fiction  of  an  original 
cnntriict,  sngu'e>tod  by  Lnrko,  niul  a<li  '[-!«  d  by 
Luck.-totio,  )io  I'ound  guverunieitt  buliit  iontiy 
warranted  and  justilied  by  its  utility;  while  in 
place  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture, which  aj)iioared  to  hitn  to  rest  too  much  in 
vagno  assertion  and  t»pinion,  he  sugge>ted  *'  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  a 
recise  and  practicable  test  of  right  and  wrong, 
oth  in  nionils  aud  laws.  Thi-  i  rnnphlet,  for  it 
was  scarcely  more,  aj>i»eared  anonymously,  aud 
attracted  at  tir.->t  mme  attention.  It  was  even 
ascribed  to  Manslield.  t<<  Cinideii,  and  to  Dun- 
ning. The  inipatieiil  pride  of  lienthain's  father 
having  led  hitn  to  betray  the  secret  of  jts  au- 
thonsliip,  tlio  public  curiosity,  whidi  had  been 
arou«ed  by  the  work,  not  in'  its  cliaracter  of  a 
philosophical  treatise,  but  of  a  per-onal  attack, 
Speedily  tiubsidud«  A  second  pamphlet,  pttbli&li> 


cd  in  1778,  a  critidam,  though,  on  the  wlntl«, 
a  friendly  one,  on  some  amendments  to  the  kw 
of  prison  discipline,  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  ]tririte(l  bill,  with  a  preface  to  it  by  Mr.  EJtn 
(afterward  Lord  Auckland),  assbted  by  liiad* 
stone,  did  not  attract  much  more  «tt«iitton. 
He  was  nb-o  dis-npi.oiiiicd  in  nn  atri'tiq-i  ^^Il'.d^ 
he  made,  at  this  time,  to  be  ap[>ointed  sei  retarj  of 
theoommissionsent  out  by  lA>rd  North  to  propose 
tert!is  to  tlic  revolted  American  colonies— a 
place  alrcnly,  before  his  application  w.is  made, 
^ven  to  Atlam  I'ergusou,    Meauwhilo  his  writ- 
ings, though  neglected  at  home,  yet  sen-ed  to 
make  him  known  at  I'uris,  whence  he  received 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  character  of  i 
philosopher  and  reformer  from  l>'Alcmbtt% 
Horelle^  ChasteQox,  Brissot,  and  others.  Th«7 
also  gained  for  him  the  ;i<  iin.iinta:  1 1  ■.;■.<<]  fni  n  l 
sliip  of  Lord  iShelbume,  who  in  1781  puid  him  a 
visit  in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  garret.  After  mnch 
urging,  Sliclltnrno   at  Iciigtli  j  r'jvuiled  hihiii 
him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  coimtry  i»eai  of 
Bowood.    The  ice  onco  broken,  Benthan 
became  a  fre<]nont  inmnte  tliero,  and  a  great 
favorite,  cspeciaiiy  with  hady  Shelbiirnc.  He 
was  indeeil  more  noticed  by  the  ladies,  wh«.>M< 
musical  pcrfonnances  ho  aocornpauied  on  tho 
violin,  than  by  Camden,  Barre,  ami  other  great 
men  of  the  day  whom  he  met  there.   Still  this 
introduction  to  Bowood  was  a  great  thioj;  fur 
Bentham.  It  raised  him,  as  lio  himself  express- 
ed it,  from  the  "bottonik  -  j  it  uf  bninirKitioii"' 
into  which  he  was  fast  binkin;,',  and  insfifi^ 
him  with  new  confidence  in  himself  and  new 
zcrd  for  bi^  lavoritc  Fttnli.i-.    lie  had  also  tbo 
auiiiiional  escileuient  of  fulling  in  love.  A  vtrT 
young  lady  whom  he  met  there,  who<o  frank 
simplicity  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  still- 
ness and  prudery  which  was  the  prevailiuif  stvle 
at  I'nvv  iii>d,  made  an  imi'ic--i;  n  <  i;  li.-  li.art, 
which,  though  it  did  not  result  in  jnarria^'e, 
yet  lasted  through  life.    Already  before  m 
acquaintance  with   Lord  Slielbr.rne  be  haa 
printed  part  of  an  introducllou  to  a  peii.il  code 
which  ne  bad  undertaken  to  construct  ;  bat 
the  nnfavorable  or  lukewarm  opiiilmi  of  bis  un- 
dertaking expressed  by  Camden  :ind  Dunain;:, 
to  whom  Shelburne  had  show  n  the  sheets.  afi*l 
by  some  other  friemls  wli!>?ii    ho  rMiis'.ilted, 

i'oined  to  his  ill-sucoe-s  in  liuoiiing  tiie  work  to 
lis  mind,  long  kept  Ibis  ]>riit1id  fragment  un- 
published.—In  17eio  ho  left  England  i-ii  a  visit 
to  his  younger  brother,  then  employed,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  fl  i  '  .n  army,  iu  tbc 
service  of  rrince  rutetnkin,  in  au  abortive 
scheme,  of  which  Krikov  on  tlio  Don  was  the 
sent,  f -r  introduchig  Eiigll-h  iiietliods  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  into  that  burl'aroni  re- 
gion. Furnished  with  .fmids  by  a  niuUriual 
uncle,  lientliarn  jinu  .  .  .L  .l  ]>y  way  (.f  Paris,  hi» 
third  visit  liother,  across  the  Alps  i..  beghom. 
There  he  embarked  ia  an  Kn-li-h  ship  f>^'r 
Smyrna,  and  fvom  Smyrna  sailed  in  a  Torkiph 
Vessel  to  Coustantinojde.  Alter  pa-- in;;  several 
weeks  in  that  city,  ho  travelled  by  land  tliroujii 
Bulgaria,  Wallaohia,  Moldavia,' aud  the  L'k* 
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nio/bf  to  liia  dcAtination  in  WLito  Uoario.  Ilere 
Ikft  wptui  ft  jmt  lod  a  hal^  living  mast  of  the 
time  a  Tery  uolitary  life,  devoting  himself  amid 
manj  annojanoes  and  privations,  among  wiach 
was  want  of  booka,  to  his  favorite  ■tadie«. 
Tired  oat  at  last,  in  the  abeenoe  of  hi«  broCiMr, 
detained  at  Kherson  bv  an  expected  ftttaek 
from  Iho  Ttirk>,  lie  i'tarted  for  hoiiu-  hy  wriy  of 
Ftoili&d,  Germany,  and  UoUand,  and' reached 
^l^d  In  the  spring  of  176S.  While  rald> 
ingat  Krikov  he  bad  wrlit.  ii  lii-'  "I  i  tt-  rA  r>n 
Usvij/'  oocaaiooed  by  the  report  that  the  legal 
nie  of  intarart  w«a  t»  be  lowerad.  U«  Mat 
the  mana^cript  to  KncliWjd;  hb  father  can!>od 
it  to  be  printed  whilo  tie  »till  reru&iaed  abHcnt, 
nd  it  proved  with  tlic  £ngll>4h  pnblic  the  moiit 
roocessfal  of  hU  lienewinir  hi'  vi-Ifs  t<> 

Bowood,  he  tLave  mci  Romilly,  wIujui  hv  h^d 
known  slightly  beforvj,  and  with  whom  he  now 
Ibm^  an  intimacy  which  lasted  aa  long 
R(Hs!1ly  lived.  Ho  now  aliib  ftrrt  formed  the  ao> 
cnwitance  of  the  Swiss  Dumont,  who  had  been 
woMMrtMftted  at  Lord  Bhelbiirae'a  during  hia 
abnMM^  B«n(ham  had  tweoroe  m>  nraeh  db* 
jjufted  at  ]]U  fu'.lurt;  tr>  attract  nf  S-Titii  in  in  Kn::- 
bad  that  he  hml  mi^yi'tv'i  tlic  ideaof  publisbinj{ 
ia  VtmA,  and  had  tmid^  9oa»  wnys  In  that 
langoage.  Itomilly  !i:nl  shown  some  of  fhr  o 
French  sketches  to  l>um<>nt,  who,  very  mucli 
iaptimaed  by  them,  oflVrcd  his  eer>'ice4  to  cor- 
re^  and  re- write  them  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion. Another  friend  of  BentharaX  wit  a  whom 
be  liad  kei>t  up  a  correspondence  wliilo  al<»i»nt 
in  Huwiia,  liad  written  to  him  of  l^aley'i  ncoeM 
b  aj>pl}  ing  the  ^n<4p1e  of  vtllfty  to  mnnilii, 
a.id  had  urged  him  t^t  '•<  t  to  Wfrk  tn  i^<>iii;i\ to 
fome  of  hia  own  treat  im^  ;  or  at  least  to  ]»ublit>h 
the  alrendy  jnioted  part  of  hta  Introdvetion  to 
III*  nniinishcd  penal  cotlo.  Tho<m  sheets,  aflor 
Ijing  in  hand  for  8  years,  wi-re  now  at  length 
pobiishod  under  tlie  title  of  "  An  Intrtxliiction 
to  t*..-  P: it>.'  i;-*!  '  of  Monil^  and  Lop'*lnti«»n," 
bet  ihcv  atirsicu-il  very  UrJ*  ottcntton.  I>u- 
MOBlf  &owev«r,  who  about  thiA  time  went  to 
Pirfs,  and  l>ecam«  connected  with  Mirabeau, 
aided  to  spread  Bentham'a  repatation,  and  In 
tiie  Omrrirr  cU  Prorencf,  of  whidi  lie  WJiS  one 
of  the  editorn)  oato  pobUcitj  to  aome  of  hia 
iBB»script».  Me«awni1e  Benlhsm,  whh  the 
i'iea  of  ai  *lig  tbe  deliberations  of  the  stato-»- 
geaeral,  then  abont  to  meet,  drew  tip  and  prini- 
«d,  hot  did  not  publish,  \m  "  ParlianMntarjr 
Tactics,"  and  wlih  tlio  same  object  in  view  pre- 
pared and  priiiicil  a  "  Draft  of  a  Code  for  the 
Organization  of  the  Judicial  Establishment  in 
Prance;"  services  which  tbe  national  assembly 
recognized,  by  conferring  on  him  the  citizcn- 
Bhip  of  France,  in  a  decree  (Aug.  23,  !7i»2),  in 
vrhioh  his  namo  waa  inotiided  with  thoM  of 
Plpjiistley,  Paine,  WHbeHhroA,  Olarfamti,  lUcktn- 
■  -^L,  A :.arh;ir>';-  Cli-it'^,  Pr>ta!o/.7i,  Wiu»bin;jf ■  n, 
Kiopstock,  K-oaciniizko,  and  aeveral  othens.  lu 
tilb  dianetor  of  IVonch  ddaen.  Bentham  next 
year  addressed  to  the  national  oonventi<»n  a 
aew  pamphlet,  Emancipate  jour  C'-ulon'n.*,"' 
«te  flnTwIpric  whfdi  laid  dm  tha  priDdp^ 


nmking  a>]<>ni.-i  ai»  integral  part«  of  the  mother 
aoaatry.— Wi>i1<-  reaidlc^  at  Krikov,  Bentham'a 
attention  had  been  attract.-  il  hy  an  archite<"f  nrnl 
idtsa  of  hi«  brother's,  who  \*  iu  a  person  of  great 
mechanical  gtauQj^  though  like  himnt'lf  given tO 
mnning  from  one  thing  to  another  without  stnp. 
ping  to  Ifatish  any  thing.  This  Idea  wm  that  of 
ft  circnl.'ir  bniliiiti;:  <  <'n>trui-;.-'l  a»  that  from 
the  centre  all  the  inmates  could  be  overlooked. 
The  yonnger  Baothan  had  attewpted  to  reaUia 
it  will)  11  \'w\\  t<>  tli>'  •'V(r-i::Jit  of  Rusxian 
workuu  n.  TLt«  tl-icr  brotut-r  tw^ized  Ujx'n  it,  in 
eoonectinn  with  bis  etody  of  penal  legialatinn, 
as  applicalile  to  pri»on  diK' iii'ln.-.  IT.  c  jto  t-i 
this  bnilding  the  name  of  i'anf>ptiron,  and  while 
still  in  Kus!<i3  wrote  a  aeriea  of  letlera  io  aspla* 
nati<m  uf  is  r'-initrnftton  and  its  uv.-**.  Tingle 
letters  altvr  hL-s  reiurn,  were  printe<l  at  Dublin 
by  the  Iri!>h  parliament,  the  adoption  of  hil 
prison  diaci{4ine  scheme  having  been  propoaed 
there.  In  1T91  they  were  bn>utfbt  out  at  T/m- 
don,  with  .i  l  litions,  under  tbo  title  v\  '  Pa-n  ; - 
ticon ;  or,  the  Inajiection  llooiie.'* — In  WjH 
BentMni*a  Ikther  died,  leaTlnf  him  the  fiunllr 
niiiii-!":i  tn  QueenVsqnare  p!  ii  <  ,  r, 
where  be  cliiedy  resided  for  the  re!«t  of  bi^  iiie, 
and  a  freehold  and  lea«eboId  profierty  of  be- 
twcrn  rSOft  an  1  £«00  a  year.  Ho  L  it  al>out 
un  e*juaJ  amount  to  the  votun'^'r  bmtlu-r.  who 
by  tliia  time  had  returned  fmrn  P.  :  -  i  and 
had  rcalou.sly  entered  with  hii  cMrr  brothor 
Into  tbo  i>irfc<-ting  of  Piinopiiron,  with  a 
view  to  ftpi'ly  it  to  prison  dis«  ij>lin<«.  Itoing 
now  pu(n«9M.'d  of  means,  Bentham,  io  conjuno- 
tlon  with  hia  brother,  aabmittt^d  pinna  to 

Mr.  Pitt  fi  r  l.ilvlnj  .  l  .irjo  of  l,<HiO  ^..nvl.•t^  in 

a  building  to  be  erected  lur  that  puqNMe,  at  the 
«aq>cttM  of  the  gorernroent;  hot— upon  eertadn 

conditions,  an<l  at  a  certain  rate  of  ji-iy  for  e.ich 
convict — to  under  the  entire  c*>ulrul  of  tlto 
Bcnthoms  tor  tlieir  Joini  Uvea.  Mr.  Pitt,  Wr. 
Dundas,  Mr,  l{<»o,  and  other*,  rrtf^-f  •?  witU 
much  enthusiasm  into  the  idea.  :ii  IT'm  an 
actof  parliament  anthoriMMl  -  -tr  .  t.  Tho 
Benthaina  obt4un«d  an  advance  fn»tu  Uie  treat* 
tiry,  and  upent  jteveral  thonsand  pttantU  of  bor* 
rowe*l  money  on  the  strcngtli  of  tiii'*  armnpo- 
ment,  involving  tfaemieivea  thereby  in  greal 
•mbarraamenta,  bat  from  aome  myrteriooa 
can"*,  could  not  gvt  any  fiirlbt-r  ndvimn-i.  nor 
a  Mgnature  of  the  contmct.  Ttio  miuibtera, 
however.  oontimMd  favuniblc,  and  made  nee  or 
a  parliamentary  c«)mmittt'»  ,  in  ITI'T.  t  i  iirrr*-.  tho 
completion  of  tlio  contmrt,  whcu  al  k:i;«'Uj  iba 
hitherto royitterioaii  delay  was  explained,  and  the 
afiair  again  brought  to  a  titan<btiU,  by  the  rct'u<^ 
of  the  king  to  sitrn  a  trea-^nry  worrnnt  for  a  sum 
of  money  nmled  to  j-ert'crt  tbo  title  to  the  land 
on  which  the  boiidiog  waa  to  be  erected,  and 
Ibr  whteh  oonriderable  eTpenditwe^  had  already 
bivn  made,    (I-  t^'o  III  taki  ti  an  antii>- 

atiiy  to  Itunthain,  partly,  as  iienthani  believed, 
from  having  looked  into  hia  tfeatlM  on  tbe  or> 
rani7..'it II 'H  th-"  Frcvh  jn;!i.  '  irv,  and  p.nrtly 
bocausm  he  bad  dt.'jcovercd  him  to  hv  theaulhtA* 
t£  %  aawf|ia^  iriifllaa  algoad  <«ABtl-llMU* 
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avel,'*  and  paUiahed  in  17S7,  attacking  the 
policy  of  a  war  with  Koada,  which  the  king 
full!  mnch  at  heart.  Thirteen  years  inoro  were 
spent  iti  vain  solioitatiooa,  till  fiuallyt  in  1811, 
an  act  of  parliament  annnlled  the  oontiaet,  and 
provided  for  the  crcrtion  of  a  prison  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  and  at  umch  greater  expense  to 
the  puhlic.  In  order  to  get  a  conveyance  of  the 
huid,  tlie  imperft  c  t  title  of  which  stood  in  Bent- 
Lam's  name,  Has  act  provided  for  an  award  on 
tlio  question  of  danui^'L-s,  undor  which  tho 
Bcnthama,  8  jean  after,  received  the  sam  of 
£23,000.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Bent> 
ham's  (  \ji>  rience  in  tliis  matter  could  not  but 
embitter  hiiu  against  the  cxistiugmanagement 
of  pnblio  ctmoenn.— Heaawhile,  I>nmont,  hav- 
ing retiirucd  to  England,  had  obtaincj  from 
Bentltam  ail  his  manuscripts,  and  had  applied 
himself  with  zeal  to  tlie  task  of  extmctiiii;  from 
theui,  and  his  printed  works,  a  vivid  and  popu- 
lar st  itcinent,  in  French,  of  Benthani's  system 
and  i(k;i  <.  This  labor  ct  lore  Dumont  per- 
forniod  with  remarkable  success;  and  the  lirst 
fruits  of  it.  jdiblished  at  Paris  iu  IbOJ,  during 
the  pe.nco  of  Amien?,  under  tho  title  of  Traites 
ds  legklalioii  eiviia  tt  pcnaU — a  publicatton 
in  which  TaUejrrandtook  a  great  interest,  otTering 
Uim'-tit'.  if  ih  .  r- ,;irv,  to  l.cur  tho  whole  e.\;x  n<o 
— speedily  made  iientham  luiown  and  famous 
throughout  the  continent  of  £uro[>e  as  the 
p!i;!o-o])lior  of  jurisjirndi-ncc.  In  England,  too, 
he  aopiircd  some  new  diaciples  and  coOpera- 
tors.  liroti^'h.'un  joined  Romilly  in  acknowl- 
edging liis  ^renins,  and  ncwi-tinc;  many  of  his 
ideas.  In  LS(i8  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Mill,  who,  next  to  Diimont,  did  most  to 
dill'iise  liis  doctrines.  Mill  lived  for  several 
years,  a  larj^e  jiart  of  tho  time,  in  I^entham's 
house,  wh»)  still  labored  away  some  0  or  8 
liourii  daily  on  Ida  codea,  stopping  however,  as 
occasion  olTered,  to  launch  forth  Tehement  at* 
tacks  «tti  the  Euclish  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Such  WiLs  his '*  iScotdi  lieform  cnrnpared  with 
Engli--h  Non-Reform,"  pulili?li.  d  in  1808,  and 
his  Elements  fff  the  Art  of 'Packing  as  ap- 
plied to  Special  Juries"  printed  in  1808,  but 
which  he  was  dissuaded  by  Komilly  from  pnb- 
lishiug,  kst  it  might  expose  him  to  a  prosecu- 
tion tor  libel  Some  ditBcnlty  was  even  met 
with  iu  tiiidinpf  a  publisher  for  tho  "liationalo 
of  Judicial  Evidence,"  edited  by  Mill,  froiu 
Bentham^s  manuscript,  hat  that,  too,  especially 
tho  part  t)f  it  assailing  tho  ^vh('Ie  tulinuid 
method  of  English  judioud  procedure,  might  bo 
regarded  as  a  libel  on  the  administration  of 
justice.  Nor,  indeed,  did  this  work  appear  till 
lt>27,  when  it  was  published  in  5  vols.  Svo. 
Contirmed,  meanwhile,  by  his  growing  reputa- 
tion, ia  his  iilwr\ys  stronj^  interior  faith  in  him.-^  lt', 
BentJiajn  became  iinxiuus  to  bring  out,  nut  as  a 
mere  dratl,  but  as  an  actual  body  of  law,  his  ideal 
code,  on  wiiich  he  had  been  laboring  all  his 
Ufe,  but  which  yet  existed  only  in  his  brain, 
and  in  :ai  iinnu  ii-e  m;L?s  (jf  fragmentary  manu- 
scripts, lie  had  hoped,  on  the  strength  of  prom- 
ilea  from  3f inodai  to  booomo  thelegUator  of 


Venezuela,  to  which  conntn"  he  had  em 
thoughts  of  remoring.  Bat  Minmdft^  pro^ 

failed.   In  1811 — Dinnont  having  in  th  it  vt-ar 
brought  out  a  now  Frencii  work,  edited  from 
Ua  manu8cript«i,  3%iorie  det  tteina  et  dn 
eompenaes — ho  addressed  on  elaborate  l.  tter  to 
President  Madison,  olfering,  upon  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  importing  the  preddent^a  approbatioD, 
and,  as  far  as  de|)ended  upon  him,  acceptance 
of  his]>rojjosition.  to  kirlhwith  set  about  drawing 
up  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  orsochof  tljem 
as  might  n(  oei  t  it,  a  complete  body  of  law;  io 
one  word,  a  l  annomion,  or  as  much  of  It  astbe 
life  and  lienlili  ot'a  man,  whose  ago  wanted  lit- 
tle of  four  and  sixty,  might  allow  o^"  a^og 
and  expecting  no  reward  b^ond  the  emphyy- 
ment  and  tho  honor  of  it.    This  U  tter,  beside 
a  sketch  of  his  plan,  whieii  embraced  not  mere- 
ly the  text  of  a  code,  but  a  perpettud  ranniDg 
commentary  of  reasons,  included  also  a  viporous 
attack  ti]Kju  tho  existing  system  of  EL)gU>h  and 
American  jurisprudence,  and  an  answer  to  cer- 
tain anticipated  objections,  both  to  the  plaa, 
and  to  himself  as  legislator.    Mr.  Brougham 
wrote  at  tho  same  time  t<>  some  American 
friends,  expressing  his  opinion  tiiat  no  perwa 
iu  Europe  was  so  capable  fts  Bendiam  tk  rach 
a  tusk.    No  answer  had  been  re<x  ivcd  to  tlii« 
letter  when,  in  1814,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  httlo 
while  in  England,  in  hia  capacity  of  cotamb- 
sioncr,  to  treat  for  peace.    Nr.t  only  had  Gal- 
latin received  from  L)umont,  who  was  liis  conn- 
tryman,  a  presentation  coi)y  of  tli  •  Jraita  di 
It'/i'lation,  but  lie  liad,  a**  he  told  Benthim. 
A\  iio  had  an  interview  wkli  Iiini,  l>een  his  dtt- 
ci|>le  for  2'>  years,  in  consequence  of  haripc 
read,  soon  after  its  publication,  a  copy  of  Ui« 
*'  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  sad 
Ix?gislation,"  put  iiilo  his  hands  by  ColontI 
Burr.    Wo  may  mention,  by  tho  way,  tha* 
Burr  himself,  when  in  England,  6  yeiurs  before, 
had  ohtained  an  irjtro<luction  to  lien thatn  from 
Dumunt,  aiid  had  even  pa.^sed  a  considerable 
time  under  liis  roof — one  object  of  Ikntbanj 
di»uhtl«>s   hci.!:;  to   avail    himself  of  BWt 
knowledge  of  American  alVairs.   In  consequeBOS 
of  this  interview  with  Gallatin,  Benthiun  was 
led,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bnyder,  of  I'ennsjl- 
vania,  cndof^inR  a  printe<l  copy  of  his  letter  tt 
Madison,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  l"n 'in  Gal- 
latin, to  renew  liis  oiler  of  himself,  as  a  coui^er. 
Atlenj?th.  in  181fl,  Madison  retamed  aeourteou* 
r.-[.ly  tu  ]?.  nt!iam's  l-  tter  .-t"  I'^ll,  referring  to 
ti*o  intervening  war  as  an  apology  for  his  len§ 
silence,  stating  that  a  compliance  with  Uent- 
lirim's  proiH)sals  was  "not  within  tho  scope  «« 
his  projpcr  Anictions,''  suggesting  sonic  oh^tacW 
to  the  prnji,,-,  r]  ation,  and  objections  W 

it.  hut  hiily  u(!niir.ing  tho  desirability 
reiorin.  i  iiis  letter  was  conveyed  to  Lowwa 
by. I,  Q.  Adams,  a{)pointed  American  minister  to 
England,  and  who  became,  during  bis  rcsidenc* 
there,  intimate  with  Bentharo.  when  Ad»iniJ 
returned  home,  in  1817,  t..  a.Min.e  t!  .^ 
secretary  of  state,  he  became  tlie  bearer  «  a 
drcolar  letter,  addressed  by  Bestham  to  tM 
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gofwaon  of  tlid  sutea,  aoeompuikd  b j  cofim 
of  tfM  IsttMr  to  lladisoD,  and  a  ran«w«l  ti  bit 

ofTtrr  of  Lifiis^lf  a.->  kcisLitur.  lU  iitbatn'*  pn>- 
pottb,  which  ho  IbUowed  op  by  a  wries  of 
Aort  Mian  on  th*  mm  ■iilo<>ct,  iul<lre«Nd  to 


Uk*  pc-^^ple  of  the  states,  were  l;ii<l  Ik  f-  ro  tho 

•Un.  I  io  reoeired  ftppreciAti ve  lelt«re  from  Gov- 
ernor Snjder  and  Plnrner,  of  those  states ;  but 
nutiiiJiic  farther  rii&uitc-d.   Several  yean  Litvr, 
Edward  Livitkgston  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  drait 
ftMMMi  cod*  Sot  Lamtimi,  with  ■troag  ox- 
M«M0M  of  tdrntrttkn  hr  hia  genius,  aod  $c- 
knowk'Jpncuts  of  tho  iuntnictlon  received  from 
tbe  ttadj  of  his  worlu.   Meanwhile,  ia  Itili. 
BMiiiM  had  Bad*  an  cflfer  of  hk  lecUativie  M 
to  the  cinjXTor  of  ria.s.»ia,  in  tijo  mngnage  of 
wiiich  cuuuLry  2  transUtioos  had  &p|Hiart)d  of 
tfae  TnitM  de  Itf^itiaiiimt  one  of  tliem,  U  waa 
ly  iho  spoc-bl  procoretnent  of  tho  govern- 
iiM^L   llui  t»uiptiror  r«»plied  in  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand,  ia  wliich  he  promised  to  sab* 
Bit  Beotham^s  proposal  to  the  commission  at 
work,  on  a  code  Cor  the  empire,   lie  sent,  at 
tii>?  -jiTito  time,  a  A  aliiahk-  ruig,  which  Bentham 
reoused,  aaiuUBg  witli  it  a  aecond  letter,  In 
iriuflb  ba  gam  nanm  why  aothing  coald  tw 

expected  to  come  of  tlio  rL-ffrfmc  of  Li*  [.roj>o- 
sak  to  a  <inpimii>ginn  which,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
«lb«;  had  baco  In  Meaion  for  nota  than  a  een- 
tcrj  TTithont  any  result.  In  tho  cxpectitii  M 
tli^  I'ria^x-  A'liuu  Ciai:Ujrh>ky,  Vihu  wus  one  ot 
his  discipk  wuiild  be  appointed  regent  of  Pa* 
land,  he  had  hop<;s  of  ]oj:I>l:ktiri;,'  for  that 
CO  an  try,  but  aaoLL*sr  i^iXstiu  wus  iii>int'uA<''\  nud 
thi5  hope  fisiled.  The  revolutions  ot  1^20, 
which  eatabliobed  libanl  tffimnfintn  in  the 
Spanish  peninrala,  gare  Bentham  new  and 
KroDger  nop*,-?*.  I)uinoi)i%  cuinj-ilationH 
been  tmaia&ed  into  bpaoisb.  and  were  well 
knova  to  tha  laading  Uberali  of  Spain  and 
Spani^  Anieric<i.  Tho  Portn^rnese  oortei  canaed 
them  to  be  traiiaUUid  into  Portugese.  In  1629 
he  published  also  Ids  *'C\Kliti(  juion  Proposal," 
&(l<Ire«>«:^^J  to  all  natioiif;  professing  Uberal  ojiin- 
'kj^is^  Uitderi  iiid  ^^rvioes  as  legislator,  aud 
arguing  in  fuvt^r  of  a  code  emanating  from  a 
Bogie  mind.  lie  was  oonsolted  on  the  Bpaniiib 
peiuid  code,  on  wliich,  in  1822,  ho  published 
frjme  k*tt<.n<  addrt'ss*.-*!  to  thv  coiiJo  Jc  Torviio, 
and  Bmilar  appUcationa  wara  made  to  him 
IroiB  Spniah  Aawriaa,  But  tba  downfrO  of 
lil*falisin  la  tho  poniiusnlA,  and  the  protrrK  tod 
oril  in  the  iato  tipAiiindi  ooloiueai  disu>- 
pdatad  his  ezpectatiooa  in  that  (putar^WUU 
Arts  ?<.»Lkiu>»  lL©  office  of  k'ttslfitor,  jinoth.  r 
kieft  itad  iiOff^jiioed  much  of  his  atteiiuou.  iiij 
bad  taken  a  great  int«re«t  in  the  edoontion^ 
system  of  Bell  and  Lincastor.  and  in  I'^IT  lie 
bad  published,  imdtcT  iLu  Utii-  ui  "  Chr«»iuaiA- 
thia,*'  a  proposal  to  appl^  thid  system  to  the 
M^ttt  hraoibm  of  edacataon.  Thar*  waa  avail 
aashama  for  araeting  a  building  fai  hia  garden 
or.  'J.ii  Panopticon  tvst»  iii,  in  tho  t-Xf-  r- 

iment  waa  to  bo  tried ;  bat,  like  so  many  other 
if  UapteM^  i»  did  M(  «o  o^nuNgli  lian^ 


ham  had  alvigpa  boattad  of  betag  a  man  of  ao 
party,  aa  wan  aa  of  all  oovBlrleitlM  bad  ooiaa 

at  k'ligth  to  occupy  at  homo  tli«  ptt^itiun  of  a 
party  chieC  lie  espouMd  wUh  chiinirtorMio 
Malaadaotbnaiantbaldaiaof  tlie  mdicabH- 

who  now  f5r-t  npjii<"nr<'<!  a  politiod  j  -.rty. 
liv  wcikt,  ludtMnI,  the  full  letiittii,  not  tiu-roy  uf 
repaUicanism,  MHoOi  totttj  puintu  of  domocn^ 


cj.  lie  wrote  pamphleta  aud  drew  up  pbms 
ill  behalf  of  parliamentary  reform  aud  other 
iiKtvc-toenta  of  the  radicals,  and  U-cotnu  a  M>rt  of 
wiritaal  btad  of  tha  party.  Iiwaa  hewbufar- 
ntabad  tha  mtmvf  to  aaC  vp  tha  Weatmitiftar 
Ik  vk-«'."  established  in  1«23  tut  ttio  »jri:uii  of 
tho  radicals.  The  iKditical  editor  waa  Mr. 
Bowring  (Uia  {H^nt  Bir  John  Bowrtnfrt,  witb 
whom  Bentham  bad  formed  an  ar<|  iiiintance 
throuffh  their  mutual  iutvrt  'tt  in  iLo  ^pitui«h 
fibanl moviaMnt  Tliat  aciioaiotaitoo  »(M«dUv 
rTp<»n*d  into  a  very  c1om>  inUrnacv  ami  trii-iid- 
aliip,  which  lasted  to  tho  end  ot'  lU'tithaurn  liio. 
llis  connection  with  tliu  rodical.s  and  va* 
hement  att&ck.'i  on  law  attLM."t  and  thu  Uw- 
Tens  had  ratlier  eook-d  off  I»rd  Krou^diam, 
bat  in  his  plncv  lientbam  ao(|uiri>d  a  lu  w  <li>(  i- 
fi»  and  iiupil,  in  tha  paraon  of  iMnit:!  O  i;oa- 
nelL  Ifr.FMl^lnblimaTMMOtotttilieboaaa 
of  ( <jt[itiiniH  for  tho  amendment  of  th<- rriiiiinol 
btw,  bccmed  to  ba  storting  in  Lk-MLbiwn'a  dt* 
rection.  Bantham  tmn  «titertaine<i  tlio  bopa 
th.'il  ho  mij^ht  |KT-iia''k--  t}].-  duk.'ol'  Wi  :;i!i:.'1<>d, 
with  uiiiim  lin  ^«rr«.i»iw>uJc«i,  u>  urukrtaLti,  ia 
addition  to  CatliuUc  emanciiiation.  tli<>?^)  ro- 
foniu  In  the  A'lrninistration  of  whirh 
Cromwell  IokI  uit«mpt«d,  bat  in  whi<  h  ilio  law- 
vers  had  baffled  liim.  Tho  acknowk-<ii.'uu  nt  of 
Lia  g«sniiia  bjr  Um  dmn*  amioaot  men  of  hia 
tfanes,  Ua  world-wide  repotation,  and  the  i^are 
)u'  >\  ^rf  now  Uikiii;:  in  thv  .-u  luul  niovcnu'iit  of 
a&airS|  more  than  made  up  k>r  the  snerrs,  to 
wbiab,  hidaad,  he  paid  no  attantion,  cast  at 
him  as  a  n-ioiifiry  x  !i.  miT ;  aud  the  p^iti-i  L  tinn 
and  even  gajttty  oi'  iiw  Itiiter  part  of  hia  hie 
formed  a  strung  oontrant  with  the  (r!<>om  of  Ida 
voutlj  and  early  munhoiil.  In  hi-  '  ift  yt-iirs 
Lu  scidum  i^t  l..a  uun  L 'luv,  Ui^jiir  ftrrriM) 
in  hia  fvden.  lie  retained  to  the  h-t.<t  hia  ktve 
of  music,  of  pet  animaU.  particularly,  and 
of  Uowers,  but  »pont  regularly  6  or  more  bnura 
a  day  in  compo«iiion,  em|ilo\iii>i  ^'i  u..  r;illy  2 
aaontariaa.  lia  aaw  no  oonipauy,  «x«tcpt  a( 
dianar.  lOa  boor  of  dtaiing  waa  7;  bb  taUa 
Was  dclic:it4.!y  ^;lrtil.^.  but  ndinivlon  to  it, 
though  he  gcut;riiiiy  luid  2  or  «i  gueel^s  waa 
anly  obtained  aa  a  particular  ftvor.  Dinoar 
WIL-.  f-illowitl  hy  iui;->ic  on  tha  or^iMi.  lie  was 
of  a  i:^y  and  h'.<  ly  temper,  hopt  t'ul,  entLu"'i  l<^- 
tlc,  aii'i.  in  tipint,  y  ang  to  tho  lust.  Hi*  hi't 
pull  lulled  work  was  bin  *'  Cun-titntional  t  -.Hle," 
ot  which  a  volume  api>oared  in  I'^  iu.  At  tho 
time  of  his  death  ho  whm  en^a^^l  uith  liow- 
ring  in  an  attempt  to  prcaent  iiis  lundauteotai 
ideas  In  a  more  ]<opuIar  form.  Tlii«  work  waa 
].nhl'-!nd  in  1»34,  after  hi<«  (l«.ath,  under  ti  e  title 
of  **i>eoatolugy.'*  Bentham  gaw  a  pnietual 
iptiAoitkNi  of  bia  prinoiploi  by  be«|uu«tiuiig 
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lito  Iwdy  to  bifl  (M«nd,  Dr.  8onth worth  Smltb, 

fir  tlio  jnirpo-o  of  dissection.  A  colloction  of  his 
works,  in  11  vols.  8vo,  pabli«>hed  at  Edinburgh, 
under  th«  flaperrMon  of  Bowrinf^,  fats  exec- 
utor, was  completed  iti  1?4^.  It  iiicliulos  fit 
the  end.  a  int  iiioir  niaUe  up  principally  of  let- 
ters ,111(1  i>t  Ikatham's  rcininueenoee,  as  noted 
down  by  Bowring,  very  badly  put  together,  but 
containing  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter. 
Duraont,  just  l>efore  his  own  death,  edited  and 

{jublisheci,  at  Brussels,  in  1828,  a  complete  col- 
ection  of  his  compilations  from  Bentham  in  0 
double  volumes,  demi-octavo.  A  translation 
into  English  of  tiie  TraiU$  ligulation  was 
ptibUaliea  at  Boston  in  1840,  under  the  tide  of 
''Theory  of  Legislation."  It  is  fruiu  this  -work, 
a  traoaiation  of  wbieh,  with  some  additions 
from  Bentfaxm^  mannMripts,  ia  iododed  In 
Bowring's  edition  of  Ik-ntlianrs  works,  tlint  tho 
general  render  will  be^t  obtain  a  kiiowlcdgo  of 
Bentham^s system.  In  hb  earlier  writings,  and 
in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  Benthain  express- 
es himself  with  great  terseness  and  energy,  but 
in  hia  didaotio  works  he  often  loses  liiuii<elf 
in  parentheses  and  protracts  hia  sentences  to 
ft  tedious  length.  In  his  later  writings  ho 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  precision,  for  whi<  li 
purpose  be  employed  many  now  words,  some 
of  wbidli,  such  aa  intemationftV  eodiff,  codifi> 
cation,  maximize,  minimize,  <tc.,  have  l)t"como 
permanent  additions  to  tho  language,  llis  aoal- 
yda  of  hnman  natore,  on  which  be  based  Ua 
system,  can  hardly  rank  him  liic'li  as  n  meta- 
physician ;  his  employment  of  ttio  exhanstivo 
method  of  reasoning  freqaentiy  led  bim  into 
useless  pnlxlivisions  and  unnecessary  refine- 
ments ;  but  Lo  Lad  a  very  acute  intellect,  a  thor- 
ough devotion  to  trutli,  a  strong  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, onwarped  by  any  selfish  or  party 
Tieva.  tfnawed  oy  authority,  ho  appealed  to 
reason  alone,  and,  having  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  stndj  of  jorispmdenoe^  hia  works 
sbonnd  with  an^geetions  and  ideas  as  novel  aa 
they  are  ju<?t.  N'obody  li,a^  been  so  much  plun- 
dered as  Bentham,  said  suiue  one  t4)  Talleyrand. 
"Tree,**  lie  replied ;  "  yet  how  rich  ho  stlU  Is.* 
In  tho  improvements  introduced  of  kte  years 
into  the  administration  of  tho  law,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  many  of  his  suggestions  have 
been  followed,  often  without  acknowledgrnent, 
or  even  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  .source 
whence  tliey  ori^^teo.  There  ore  many  more 
of  Ikia  ideas  that  may  yet  be  put  to  nse.  Tho 
4th  part  of  bis  treatise  on  the  penal  code,  as 
pul)li.^lRd  liy  Dutnont,  of  which  tho  subject  U 
the  indirect  means  of  preventlog  offenoea,  con- 
tdns  a  ndne  of  wiadonif  which  the  numerous 
members  of  our  legiiktiv«bodiea might ea^ra 
with  advantage. 

BENTHAM,  Thomas,  an  English  Ptateetant 
dergymfln,  bom  in  Sherburii,  Yorkshire,  in  15 1 3, 
diedin  1578.  Howasnotetlforthoboldnestiwitii 
whieh  ho  as-^erted  his  religions  principles  during 
tho  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  favor  of  Elizabeth  in  tho  «ettlemcut.  Ap- 
pointed  Callow  ol  Magdalen  oolU^  Oxford,  be 


freely  expresaed  bis  religious  sentiroents,  and  vras 
sometimes  rather  forgetful  of  the  proprieties 
and  courtesies  of  life,  in  the  re8oltit)oatoiitatB> 
tain  bia  opinions.  On  one  occasion,  in  1568,  be 

knocked  die  oenser  out  of  tho  hands  of  tia-  df- 
liciutiiig  priest  at  masA,  "in  order  to  prevctjt in- 
cense being  oiiVred  to  idols."  For  this  breach 
of  decorum  ho  lost  his  place,  although  the  lava 
couceruiug  reiigiou  wtro  stiil  in  force.  He 
then  travelled  on  tho  continent,  visiting  succes- 
sively Zurich,  Frankfort,  and  Basel,  at  which 
latter  placo  he  employed  himself  in  expounding 
tho  Scriptures  to  the  English  exiles  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
England,  l^fore  the  close  of  llary's  reign,  be 
TTiii;lslcred  privately  to  a  Protestant  coiilTv^^- 
tion  in  London.  11  ere  ho  also  nearly  involved 
himself  in  personal  difficulty,  by  the  boMce^a 
with  which  he  advance<l  Ins  l'rotc«it.int  opinion?. 
At  the  burning  of  somo  bmithfield  martyrs, 
Mary  had  forbidden  that  anyone  should  spMk 
to  them,  or  pray  for  them,  on  pain  of  similar 
punishment.  Bentham,  so  soon  a.-*  ha  gotsiplt 
of  them,  deserted  by  his  self-control,  or  elw  de- 
liberately, cried  out,  "2£ay  God  have  mercy  00 
tliera,"  with  sundry  other  ejaculations,  wWA 
called  out  a  hearty  round  of  "Amen"  from  t!  > 
^omiscaoua  multitude.  On  the  acoesfiioaef 
Elicabeth,  Bentbam  was  appointed  to  the  pal- 
]iit  of  Panl'tt  Cro.-.s — theu  a  very  innneiitlal  st«- 
tion — and  soon  after,  in  1559,  to  tiio  sve  of 
Llchfldd  and  Coventry.  He  was  o[.|  >id  to 
preserving  in  tho  Protestant  churcli  liio  torvDS 
and  habits  of  Rome,  but  yielded  to  the  policy 
of  Elizabetli  in  the  matter.  He  published  im 
exposition  of  tho  Acts  of  the  AiH>stJea,  sw 
truiisluted  iiito  Euglish  some  parts  of  the  OH 
Testament. 

BEXTINCK,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  co- 
ble family,  of  German  origin,  in  England,  witi 
extensive  connections  in  (ii  rmanyaml  IK'H;^'"'' 
The  English  line  was  founded  by  Joiuxa 
Rxuc,  bom  in  1648,  died  in  England  in  IW; 
educated  -with  William  of  Oran^'c  wliinn  he  ac- 
companied to  England,  and  who  made  htia 
of  Portland.  He  was  prominent  in  the  b«w 
of  tho  Boyne,  and  in  tho  peace  of  Byswici. 
William  III.  died  in  his  urms.— Kexbt,  hissoe. 
wiis  mado  duko  of  Pbrtlaiul  in  1716,  and  died 
in  172*1,  m  governor  of  JuinaicA. — ^^^^^^ 
son  of  Henry,  burn  17U8,  died  1762;  martm 
Margaret  Cavendish,  a  name  which  lis;  '■^^■^ 
remained  in  the  family. — Lord  l*uxu« 
Charles  CAVKxoisn,  second  aon  of 
(hike  of  Portland,  bom  Sept.  14,  1774,  died  »t 
Paris,  June  17, 1B39.  Entering  Uie  array  »t  jn 
early  age,  he  served  in  Flanders,  with  the  dujc 
of  York;  was  c..I„iul  in  the  army  U'fore  bo 
was  21.  In  1799  ho  joined  Uio  Kuseiau  snnT 
under  Bnwarofl;  in  Italy,  where  he  c^^"""^ 
in  active  service  until  1k<ii  ;  ^^ront  out  to  IwW* 
as  governor  of  Madras,  in  lbo3 ;  wiu  made  OS* 
jor-general  on  his  return  in  1805;  vras  sent  on 
a  mi— ton  to  the  Spanish  court  in  1808,  relfltJ^* 
to  the  French  invasion  of  Spain;  commanded  s 
brigade,  under  Sir  John  Mooie,  at  Ooniiii^  " 
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Jan.  1809;  went  to  Blcilj  in  IBIO,  as  ylcriipo- 
tentiary  and  coaunander-ia-duef  of  the  Engliah 
troopfl  there  ;  bestowed  a  oonstiitiilioii  on  that 
islnn  l  in  1812  ;  oondocted  tho  eipodition  firom 
Sicily  to  Catalonia,  in  1818.  to  operate  in  the 
Tear  of  the  IVoioh  armies,  but  -wtm  oompelled 
to  inako  ft  hasty  retreat;  took  po^^sossion  of 
Genoa,  in  1814^  when  the  inhabitants  revdted 
from  the  Freneh,  and  threw  np  his  oommierioQ 
in  disi^st  when  tho  Gonocso  (who  chuined  t'lo 
radstabliahment  of  their  repablic  under  England, 
under  the  oonventioa  wbieh  bad  been  made) 
were  given  over  to  Piedmont.    I?y  this'  t-n.o  ho 
was  lieatenant-generaL  Returning  to  itluglaud, 
he  was  eleoted  member  of  paiUaraent  Ibr  Not- 
tinghatn,  anJ  voted  with  tho  lihcnj  party,  lie 
,  aal»e(^aenUy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  fiUl  gen- 
eral, and  wae,  la  1817,  mider  the  goremment 
of  Mr.  Canning  (a  family  connection  by  mar- 
riagel  Siut  to  India  as  govenuM>gencra],  in 
wmcn  capacity  be  eonHnind  until  1885,  when 
ill  health  comiHlled  liim  to  rosijrn.   Tho  ri-iilt=i 
of  his  Indian  rule  were :  the  reduction  of  the 
:  iMita  (aUowaneea  made  to  tbetrooM  on  the 
march),  mnch  to  tho  discontent  of  too  nrmy; 
the  abolition  of  flogging  among  the  native  troops 
'  British  soldien  aervingin  the  same  eooBtiy  re* 
Tnalninc:  Fnhjert  to  it;  tho  prohibition  of  the 
sattc^  or  bomlng  aUve  of  the  widow  on  the  lu> 
neral  pile  of  ber  bnsband ;  the  granting  EngUsh- 
mon  leave  to  settle  in  Indi:!,  thoiirfJi  not  bolong- 
ing  to  the  military  orcirll  service;  the  uphold- 
ing* of  the  TiatiTe  population  as  Ibr  sa  voesible; 
and  the  protection  uf  the  liberty  of  the  pres.=i. 
Some  of  these  alterations  were  made  by  order 
of  the  Esst  India  dlreetors  in  England,  «id 
somo  "wcro  carried  out  c  nitrr^ry  to  tho  wish  of 
tbo  directons.    Iii  1834  lie  madd  war  on  the 
rnjfth  of  Coorg,  annexed  his  territory,  and  pen- 
sioned him  off.  When  he  qnitted  India,  the  na- 
tivee,  who  looked  upon  him  as  tbo  best  friend 
tbey  bad  had  sinee  the  dme  of  Warren  Hastings, 
expressed  their  regret,  at  a  pnbHc  meeting  in 
Calcutta,  and  tesdfieU  thoir  respect  by  erecting 
ffB  equestrian  statue  of  him.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors in  England,  respecting  his  integrity  and 
tirmnes-s,  though  they  luui  sometimes  differed 
in  opinion  with  him,  gave  him  a  warm  reo^)- 
tion  on  his  return.    IIo  recMitered  the  house  of 
ootiu/ion.s  in  1836,  for  tho  city  of  Glasgow,  but 
woe  t«>o  much  of  an  invalid  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics  or  letri'ilation,  and  resigned  his 
c»«»tftt  a  few  days  btsfuro  hk  <lcath,  in  h'lH  65th 
y^eer.^Lord  wiluah  GEonoB  Frederio  Cav- 
TZ^T^isn,  an  Enp^isb  politician,  born  Feb,  27, 1803, 
£ii@d  Sept.  21,  1848.  8d  Bon  of  Williimi  Ileniy 
Oavendish,  4th  duke  of  Portland  (bj  Hen- 
rictt'i,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Major-general 
Soott) ;  ho  received  tho  baptismal  names  of  Wil- 
lUam  George  Frederic,  but  was  commonly 
k  riown  only  by  the  second.  Though  a  younger 
jon,  he  inborited  a  large  fortune  from  lib  moth- 
He  entered  the  army  and  ros^  to  the 
-rttilc  of  major.   Mr.  ( V(Mni^^^»,  who  had  married 
sis  aunt,  took  Itiiu  as  private  secretary,  when 
"Via  foftiffk.  miniititra  8iid|  ploiMd  intfa  hii 


frank  nature,  capacity  for  business,  and  trust- 
worthy character,  admitted  him  into  his  fullest 
oonfldMioew  In  1687,  when  "Mr.  Oanning  boi' 
came  prime  minister,  Lord  Georgo  Bentinck 
entered  parliament  for  tkfr  borough  of  King's 
Lynn,  for  wbidi  be  oo^Pnoed  to  At  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  ITo  was  constant  in  attending 
the  houso,  but  spoke  rarely  and  then  not  ef- 
Ibetively.  Natm«  liad  not  made  blm  an  orator. 
Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  1827,  after  a  jtre- 
miorship  of  four  months,  and  Lord  Godericb 
(ereatea  earl  of  Ripon  in  1888>  nieeeeded  Oan- 
ning,  and  rcceivi  1  r!  pr.rliamentary  support  of 
Xx>rd  (ieorge— probably  because  the  duke  of 
Portlsnd,b«lUher,waBittthe«abinet.  When 
the  duko  of  Wellington  brought  in  the  Catholic 
relief  bill  of  1829,  Lord  George  voted  for  it,  and 
•obseqaently  supported  Lata  Grey^  ministry, 
during  tho  reform  bill  debates,  and  until  the 
succession  of  Lord  liipon,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Lord  Stanley  (now  ean  of  Derby),  in  1884. 
Similarity  of  tastes — both  being  foud  of  horses 
and  racing—drew  him  so  stroiiKly  to  Lord  Stan- 
ley, th^  m  Dec.  1884,  when  O^OumeQ  quoted 
the  lines  from  Darwin  : 

So  dowa  thy  stMp,  romantio  Aahboont,  ^Mcs 
The  Dwby  dIUjr,  «Hi]riaK  lis  liiidM^ 

Lord  George  was  one  of  tlio  half  dozen.  He 
warmly  supported  Sir  liobert  Feel,  during  his 
•hort  tennre  of  offloe,  1884-^6;  strongly  de- 
nounced what  be  called  '*  tho  Lichfield  house 
oompacC*  (l^etweeaO^ConnoU's  Irish  party  and 
the  wbigs),  by  wMob  Beel  was  oompeued  to 
sign  office ;  warmly  supported  him  in  opposi- 
tion until  1841,  and  declined  an  offer  of  office 
made  tobim  at  that  tfane,  on  Fod^ls  agein  be- 
coming j,r".Tr.e  tti'i.i-'ct.  For  sometime  after. 
Lord  George  voted  with  Sir  liobert ;  but,  in 
1843,  when  free  trade  principles  began  to  per- 
vade ministerial  measnr(»,  many  of  tlio  Peel 
party,  who,  ha  landed  proprietors,  considered 
protection  indispensable  tor  the  maintwanoft 
of  agriculture,  became  alienated  from  their 
ohiefl  In  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  announced 
bis  intention  of  repealing  the  com  lawi^ 
many  adherents  quitted  him.  The  protec- 
tion party  -were  about  240.  They  had  no 
leader.  Lord  Stanley,  who  eertmnly  would 
have  been  their  head,  had  he  remained  in  the 
house  of  commouii,  bad  been  called  up  to  the 
booaeof  lords,  in  the  course  of  the  pieTioiiw 
year.  A  man  of  weight,  stand  inrr,  experience, 
character, industry,  vigilance,  skill,  eloquence, 
and  tact,  waa  required.  No  one  thought  of 
Lord  George.  Tho  assault,  on  the  oj>ening  of 
the  contest  on  froe  trade  in  com,  com 
menoed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  Bo  long  bad  Lord 
George  been  a  gi!<  nt  7neral>er  of  tho  house,  that 
no  one — not  even  himself — anticipated  that  be 
could  summon  upoonfideneatoboanaotiTe  de- 
bater. An  amendment  on  one  of  the  govern- 
ment resolutiona  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Mile:*, 
and  a  lon^ic  debate  Mianad.  On  tho  12tb  night, 
when  a  <!i  vi  sion  was  eagerly  looked  for,  T.' r  l 
Gvorge  iienuuck  threw  himiclf  into  tbo 
It  waa  taig  allwrmidalli^lten  be  si  ' 
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]UB  mind  was  filled  with  as  thorough  a  knowl- 
odge  of  the  sultjoct  :is  any  ouo  possosscd;  he 
was  master  of  all  the  facU^ ;  he  remembered  all 
tlie  fipurt's ;  l»o  possessed  strong  natural  pow«n 
of  rapid  calculiiiion  ;  and,  dismissing  Jiistlinidi- 
ty^  liQ  etit«re<l  into  thf  diaciuaiou,  showing  au 
intimato  knowledge  of  the  details  end  working 
of  the  Ilritish  cmnmercinl  pystcm,  evading  no 
point,  iihrinkiii?  irum  no  invciitigation.  From 
tliathoar  lie  w;w  leader  of  the  protectionistfi, 
witli  Mr.  I)i~r;iLli  as  his  assistant,  and,  though 
the  cuuLc^L  waa  unsucceiisful,  hid  reputation  was 
deservedly  great  He  never  rose  to  eloquenoeii 
but  o:u  lu  stiiess,  boldness,  and  plain  language, 
couibiiicd  to  make  him  impressive  and  formida- 
ble. The  public,  who  had  previously  known 
him  only  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  turf— ac- 
cepted, indeed,  ns  a  ruling  antbority  on  the 
race-coursi',  and  very  :iti.\ii)us  to  substitute  fair 
pU^  aud  honorable  prluciple  for  chicanery  and 
tridcery— exaggerated  hiaaffioien<7.  Theno»' 
forth,  until  his  death,  Lord  George  was  the  first 
man,  on  the  opposition  bide,  in  ibc  cuiiiiiu)ii^.  Uo 
studied  the  leading  qneations  closely,  uud  gon^ 
rally  tlirew  light  upon  every  discu'^.siuii.  The  ses- 
don  of  1848  had  eudud,  aud  bu  went  to  his  fa- 
thcr*s  seat  (Welbeck  abbey,  Nottinghamshire) 
to  recruit,  lie  had  returned  from  Doncaster 
races,  wliero  one  of  his  horses  had  won  the  groat 
St.  Lcger  stakes,  and  left  tho  iiljl>ty  to  Avalk 
across  the  fields,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Manvers, 
one  of  Ills  neighbors.  A  mile  from  the  honae 
ho  hfid  an  attack  of  .spasms  of  the  liearf ,  -vvirKh 
w&t  immediately  fatal,  lie  was  found  dead  on 
a  footpatli  tJiroogh  a  meadow.  The  news  ct 
Lis  deceaj^o,  s  >  sudilen  and  so  sad,  pmote  tho 
public  mind  with  awe  and  grief.  The  fuLc- 
ral  was  most  private,  but  as  Mr.  Disraeli, 
his  biographer,  rcronl-;,  "from  9  till  11 
o'clock  that  day  all  tUu  British  shipping  in  tho 
docks  aud  tho  river,  from  London  bridge  to 
Graveaend,  hoisted  their  flags  half-maat  high, 
nid  minute  gnns  were  fired  from  appointed  sta- 
tions all '11^^  tljo  Tham>.-.  The  Kiino  mournful 
cercmotiy  was  observed  in  all  thu  ports  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  not  only  in  theee^  for  tho 
flag  was  half-mast  high  on  every  British  ship 
at  Antwerp,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Havre."  Lord 
George  Dentiook  waa  aingularly  tcuiperato  and 
ricut.  Uo  was  unmarrio*!.  The  continen- 
Lu  1  ranches  of  the  Ikmtinck  family  lK;ar  the 
nauie  of  iientiiudt'Rbooii,  «nd  AldeDhug^Ben- 
tinck. 

BEXTIVOGLIO,  tlie  name  of  a  lauiily  onco 
Boverei^m  at  lJt>logna,  of  which  several  mem- 
bers have  been  distiognished  in  Italian  history. 
I.  Cosanuo,  a  cardial,  bom  at  Ferrara  in 
16C8,  died  at  Kon.o,  ]Kc.  "n,  1732.  Under 
Clement  XI.,  ho  became  arcliblshop  of  Car- 
thage, and  nuncio  in  France,  where  he  Aowed 
great  zeal  in  bolialf  of  tlu'  hull  Unigenittts.  Uo 
was  recalled  to  Italy  in  171'J,  aud  elected  cardi- 
nal, after  M'hich  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Spain* 
He  w.-i-"  a  ]>:itro:i  of  literature,  and  was  himself 
learned  in  law  uud  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in 
theology.  Thera  remiin  ftota  hiin  MTwal  dis- 
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courses,  a  traiisiation  of  the  ThcbaU  of  Statta& 
and  somo  sonnets.  II.  Eroolk,  a  i>oet,  bom 
1512,  died  Kov,  6, 1578.  He  was  scarcely  6  yean 
old  when  hb  fkther,  Annibale  II.,  the  last  Bolo> 
gnopc  sovereign  who  strove  to  maintain  Bologna 
against  the  popes,  was  expelled,  and  betook 
himself  to  Ferrara,  where  hia  relatives,  tha 
princes  of  Este,  offered  a  home,  nnd  sul>se- 
quently  diplomatio  employment,  to  En  ole,  who 
was  a  most  aocompUshad  person,  escelliog  in 
poetry,  musir,  and  gymnastic  ext  r(  i>es.  He 
wrote  sonnets,  eclogucti,  satires,  aud  tomedies. 
HI,  QuiiKS  bom  at  Fcrrara  in  1579,  died  SepL  7, 
1644.  Ho  was  raised  in  1621  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  As  papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  he  dLs- 
char;;ed  his  duties  so  successfully,  that  Louis 
XUI.,  on  Lis  return  to  Rome,  appointed  Mm. 
proteotor  of  the  interests  «rf  France  at  the  Vati- 
can. After  having  served  three  ]n>ivi.  with  so 
much  distinction,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
himself  ascend  the  papal  tlurone,  Imt  ha  died 
almost  hnmediatelj  after  tho  opeidng  of  tlw 
conckve. 

BENTLEY,  Gideon,  an  American  soldier, 

remarkahlo  for  liis  lonirevily,  ai  d  for  tho  excel- 
lent tliough  humble  serviccii  which  he  rendered 
to  his  country  as  soldier  in  tho  revolutionary 
war,  was  born  in  1751,  and  died  at  Constantia, 
Oswego  CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  Jan.  1858,  aged  107 
years. 

BENTLEY,  Biobasd^  classical  schohu-  and 
oritio,  bom  at  Oulton,  nearWakofleld,  England, 

Jan.  27,  lGn2,  died  July  11,  1742.  The  son  of 
a  yeoman  or  small  fmiaci-,  ho  was  educated  at 
Wakefield  grammar  school,  whence,  at  the  age 
of  1!?,  ho  was  transferred  as  a  sizar  to  t>t.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  lie  took  las  degree  of 
B.  A.  with  dislinotion,  hia  placa  in  tlie  arrange- 
Tiioiit:  (if  honors  corresponding  with  that  of 
Lhird  wrangler  iu  the  present  system.  From  a 
fellowship  iu  his  own  college,  the  most  ohvions 
resource  of  a  yonng  scholar,  he  was  excluded 
by  a  by -law  wnicli  was  not  rescinded  nntQ  tbe 
reiiTii  of  (teorj^o  TV.  In  1GS2  he  wa-*  appointed 
by  his  college  to  tho  head  mastership  of  Spal- 
ding grammar  sehool,  and,  after  holding  it  §m 
a  year,  quitted  it  for  the  more  eligible  situation 
of  donie>tic  tutor  to  the  sun  of  L»r.  fciiillingfle^ 
then  dean  of  Bt.  FauTs,  where  he  had  foB 
use  of  tho  dean's  fino  library,  one  of  tho  best 
collections  in  England,  and  constant  a«:»ocLitioo 
with  Ujo  dean.  Hero  Bentloy  acquiK'd  that 
Biblical  learning  which  afterward  entitled  him 
to  tho  divinity  professorship,  aud  which  war- 
ranted his  proposals  for  a  revlseil  i^  xt  of  tJiO 
Kew  Testament  lie  remained  with  iStiUung- 
fleet  for  6  years,  and  tlien,  early  in  1<I89,  fto> 
compauied  his  pupil  to  O.xford,  where  ho  hbu- 
seif  was  admitted,  ad  eurukm^  to  tiie  degreo 
of  K.  A.^ho  had  previonsly  taken  at  CambrMg«. 
He  made  constant  ti?o  of  the  Bodleijm  library, 
largoly  increased  hb  knowledge  of  the  oriential 
hmguagea.  became  acquainted  with  the  leadiag 
men  of  the  inuver.-ity  (through  iiiiri>,l!ictjona 
from  HtiUint^ieet.  now  bishop  uf  ^Vorc*.*«ter^ 

and  more  puticiuarly  with  Vt*  John  UiU,  tim 
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ixlltor  of  the  Groolf  Te?tAment.  Bcntlcy's  first 
publkftticHi,  in  169L  was  a  Latin  epistle  to 
1131  on  an  adftkn  of  tlM  **OIiraaide"  of  John 

Malf.  la,  and  Iiis  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a 
critic  was  at  once  established  bj  it,  in  foreign 
oountriea  m  well  as  at  home.  At  tbla  time,  he 

projected  an  entire  edition  of  tlio  "FraKTuents  of 
tfae  Greek  Poeta."  and  also  a  Connu  of  the 
Sreek  lezfcographers,  neither  of  wfaleh  he  ae- 

.[.iiilishcJ.  Uo  took  holv  onlen?  in  1690. 
rht)  celebrated  liobert  Boyle,  who  died  at  Uto 
;loee  of  tho  year  1691,  bequeathed  aa  anneal 
f  i[K'nd  for  the  I'l'iindatioii  uf  !i  k-cture  iti  defence 
>t'  religioa  against  inhdels.  BcuUey  obtained 
ihe  flnt  nomfaaHen  eaify  in  1693,  and  the  Ieo> 
Tire-t  which  he  doliTered  established  his  pntrt- 
:ion  aa  a  preacher.  In  October  of  tho  same 
^ear  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  at  "Wmeea- 
tcr;  in  April,  ir,:>t,  keeper  of  all  tho  king's 
libraries,  and  again  selected  as  Boyle  lecturer ; 
In  1696  he  was  made  one  of  the  ehapUhii  m 
ordinarj-  to  King  Willinm  III. ;  and  in  1696 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  &l  Cambridge,  and 
assisted  hb  friend  Grasvius  in  preparing  an  edi- 
tion of  CalJimachu"^.  The  Hon.  Charles  Boyle 
(atterward  earl  uf  Ossorj)  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  *'£pifltlee  of  Phalana,"  early  in 
in^C.  and  conii>!;iined  in  liis  preface  of  some 
ilieged  want  of  ouurteay  on  the  part  of  Bent- 
ley,  req>eeting  the  loan  of  n  meaoMript  in  the 
:!ng'-i  library.  Bt-ntley  rourtoously  aasorcd 
>u>Id  that  his  Btaieioeut  was  erruoeoaa,  and 
'xpected  the  oomnlaint  or  acomtlan  to  be  eaii> 
iclled  or  retracted.  Neither  coarse  vrxt  ndopt- 
<i,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  Bentley  was 
ailed  on,  in  compliance  with  a  prondse  made 
i>  liis  I  ir:i.  I  friend,  William  Wotton.  the  lin- 
guist, oi  Uxit)rd — made  long  beforu  Mr.  Boyle 
md  even  oommeneed  Ua  laboni — to  make  a  pub- 
ic stitement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  con- 
luded  the  "  Epistles  of  Phalaria"  to  be  spgrioas. 
riiis  appeared  in  an  appendix  to  the  second 

rnuni  of  Wotton's  "Keflectinns  on  Ancient 
ind  Modern  Learning,*'  nor,  a.s  ho  had  entered 
nto  the  discussion,  aid  he  spare  keen  critical 
rensuro  on  Mr.  IJoyle's  own  l.ibors.  1  he  lead- 
.ng  scholars  of  Oxford,  headed  by  Atterbury, 
anited  in  a  reply  to  Bentley,  which  wj^  pab> 
ishe<I  in  1698,  with  the  name  of  Cliarlos  Boyle 
?n  the  title- jjage.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  brought 
Ighter  weapons  into  tho  field.  General  opin- 
on  net  in  i^trongly  against  Bentley,  who  was 
lifllike<i  for  the  arro'^iince  of  his  knowledge; 
)at,  after  a  panse,  tliere  was  issued  tltat  immor- 
al <iissertation  {hnmort<di»  dmertatia  are  the 
vordsi  of  Porsonj,  in  which  Bentley  disposed 

t  tho  qoeeliMi  et  onee  and  forerer,  with  n 
nighty  firrny  of  emdition,  and  showed  that 
ho  "  Epistles"  were  written  by  a  sophist,  who 
lad  assumed  tho  name  of  Phalaris ;  that  the 
pi.-tIo>  ascrib'-d  to  niemij^tocle^,  Bocratesi, 
Euripides,  and  others,  were  not  genuine;  and 
h*t  the  t'abl^.  attriboted  to  JS^ap  were  the 
•roductions  of  varioxa  minds,  at  vanous  times. 
To  this  di^rtaUoQ  a  rejoinder  was  prumiaed, 
Mt  new  appeered.  Early  in  1070^  it  the 


of  88,  Dr.  Bentley  received  that  main  prefer- 
ment  wliioh  was  at  once  bis  reward  and  hia 
Boooxfe  for  the  rest  of  his  Bftu  By  the  gift  of 

the  crown,  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity  al- 
lege, Cambridge,  an  othoe  of  largo  emolumcnti 
great  dignity,  maeh  power,  and  vast  responai- 
bility.    In  January,  1701,  be  married  Joanna, 
danghter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  a  baronet  in 
Hnnttngdonahiie.  In  the  Bamo  year  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Ely.    As  acuial  head  of 
the  nniversity  of  Cambridge,  he  introduced 
mukj  neoeasery  rrforms,  put  the  nnlversity 
press  on  a  belter  footing  thun  before,  encour- 
aged scholars  and  echohurship,  improved  the 
awdpline  of  Us  eollegd,  abo  improved  the 
modes  of  examination  for  echolarships  and  fel- 
lowships, «id  extended  tho  college  library. 
Many  eboses  wUeh  he  reformed  were  tap- 
ported  by  the  fellows  of  his  college,  from  wlmae 
society  he  kept  aloof^  and  his  general  eouduCt) 
evMt  when  mordly  and  legally  correct,  was 
arbitrary.    In  1709,  tho  vice-mastL-r  of  Trinity 
and  some  of  the  senior  fellows  accused  him  of 
mal-approprlation  of  the  eoUefe  fonds.   Out  of 
this  arose  a  litigation  ("one  of  the  cauus  cilibre$ 
of  Uterature),  in  which  Bentley,  supported 
eomewhat  by  the  junior  fellow's,  but  most 
strongly  by  his  own  dttennination,  boldness, 
and  adroitness,  suoceeded  in  keeping  olhoe 
4  yeem  after  sentence  of  deprivation  had  been 
prononnccd  against  him,  and  finally,  at  the  end 
of  nearly  80  years,  saw  the  suit  come  to  a  natu- 
ral death,  tn  1717,  the  regius  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  by  far  the  richest  La 
Europe,  became  vacant.    Bentley — notwith- 
standing die  doubt  whether,  as  master  of  Trin* 
ity,he  could  also  hold  that  office — ^procured  liira- 
self  to  be  elected.  Ills  opening  lecture  treated  of 
^e  teit— 1  John  v.  7 — on  the  three  heavenly 
witnesKsee.   He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  decidedly  rdected  the  verse,  uf  which 
he  gave  the  historv.   As  prof(^sor  of  divini^, 
one  of  his  earliest  administrative  steps  was,  when 
George  I.  vi:$ited  Cambridge,  and  several  per- 
sons were  nominated  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  to 
demand  4  gnineas,  in  addition  to  the  n«u.al  fees, 
before  he  would    create"  tbeoi,  as  profe^uor. 
For  this,  he  was  complained  of  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  result  wa",  by  a  grace  of 
the  senate,  tia&sicd  by  a  majority  of  mare  than 
two  to  one,  he  was  degraded  and  deprived  of  (dl 
hi!5  degree?,  in  Oct.  1718.    IIo  appealed  to  tlio 
law,  and  after  more  UiiUi  5  years'  litigutioa,  the 
court  of  king^s  bench  issued  a  mandamu<),  com- 
pelling the  nniversity  to  reinstate  him  in  every 
dignity,  privilege,  and  right  of  which  it  iiad  de- 
pnvedimn. — Amid  all  the  litigious  and  trouble- 
some years  of  Bentley'a  dispute;!  with  his  col- 
lege and  with  tlie  university,  he  pursued  his 
Uterary  and  scholastio  labors  as  eagerly  and 
perscreringly  as  if  nothing  else  was  on  his  miuvl. 
Aller  his  wupiTtmai  in  literature  (the  api>ea- 
diz  to  the  Chronido  of  MaldaiX  be  began 
to  prepare  editions  of  Philostratus,  of  Hesy- 
chius,  and  of  the  Latin  poet,  Manilios;  but  the 
PhikMtetn^  thou^  ready  for  the  press,  never 
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•ppeATod,  nor  is  it  known  what  has  become  of  of  Lncan,  iUtutnted  bj  the  notoi  d  B«Dk3 

it.  In  19W  he  assisted  Evelyn  in  the  revision  combined  witii  those  of  Orodns.  Tbini{» 

of  his  Kumi»mata.    In  l«i'JG  he  wrote  the  ti(»H8  of  plausible  conjectures  for  the emeidi-  - 

notes  and  made  the  cmendatiooa  of  the  text  of  of  the  text  are  excellent.  lu  1740,  m : 

Gallimaehns.   The  first  diHertalaoo  of  Phalarif  happy  onion  of  89  years,  Bentlej  l«tlibt& ! 

a{>[Htared  in  1697,  the  second  in  1699.    He  One  of  their  dau^'hters  wa.s  tlie  ehIh: 

wrote  in  1708  three  ontioal  epiatlea  on  the  Biobaid  Gnmberknd,  the  draaiatisU  Ikk; 

"PlDtDs'*and^e  **01oadi^of  AriilopliaiMiiito  presentiment^  strong  in  Mi  ndnd,ti>itkt«c. 

assist  liis  friend,  Lodolf  Kuster,  in  his  edition  of  coni[)k  to  liis  80th  year,  and  exc\-aded  Ihit  - 

that  puvt.  At  varioug  times  ho  gave  Jiteracy  ath  bj  nearJjr  6  mootha^  at  hia  death  ia 

mstanoo  to  otiier  leaned  men,  and  waa  vaMy  a  pubHo  nun,  Benf^ liad  an  wnmu,'^' 

iustru mental  in  engaging  Professor  Cotes  to  pre-  ion  of  his  own  dignity  und  rlj:lit.-,  !Ui^^  i-if' 

pare  a  new  aud  improved  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  minatioa  in  npfaolding  both,  >vhid)op;ii^ 

KewtonV  Prindpia.    In  ITIO  he  prepared  only  inoreaaed.   In  private,  tiiuugbhimc' 

emendations  on  823  passages  in  the  Fragments  was  stately,  if  not  severe,  he  is  rLprtM:  :  ^ 

of  Miuiaadar  and  Phiiemcm,  which  had  been  being  very  amiable.  It  is  scaroeiif  \mv^ 

edited,  bat  with  mt  ignoraaoe  of  Greek,  by  say  that  ha  -was  the  hert  aehohkr  Si^^-^ 

the  well-known  CTericua,  or  Lo  Cloro.  In  1711  produced — the  greatejit  of  modem  time?, 

he  completed  liia  editiou  of  Horace — the  most  nepei  if  we  except  balmasius.  Parr,  P ' 

p<:>pu1ir  of  all  hia  pnblieaUonft.   In  1718  he  r»>  and  othera,  unite  In  eul^^izing  bis  t«( 

l<Iietl  to  Anthony  Uollins's  "Discourse  on  Freo  tion.    Dr.  Johnson  wiid  that  '"he 

Thinking."  In  1716  he  propoeed,  in  a  letter  to  highly  of  fientiej:  tliat  no  man  Trent 

Ardibishop  Wake,  to  restore  the  original  text  tiie  kinda  of  leaniin^  that  lie  edtintoi'  ^ 

of  the  Xew  Testament,  exactly  as  it  was  at  tho  life,  by  Dr.  J.  11.  Monk,  bishop  of  GIlc- 

time  of  the  council  of  Nice— using  the  Vulgate  aud  Bristol,  ia  an  elaborate  prodootiaa, 

to  eorreet  the  Greek  text,  and  oat  <tf  afl  th*  rsUier  a^mt  Bentley,  and  pnUislMdiBl^ 
variation.'*  obtain  that  which  St  Jerome  ha*!      HEXTl.FV,  Wii.u.vm,  an  AmericMi  >< 

anthenticatod  aa  the  reading  aathorixed  long  and  der^man,  bora  in  Boston,  in  17^' ; 

before  hia  day.  The  nrqfeol  uraa  never  pro-  ualed  at  Harvard  ooDeg*  in  1777,  onhi^^ 

oceded  with,  though  lientley  made  extensive  t<w  of  a  church  in  Salem  in  1788,  died  l^^ 

preparations  for  it,  and  even  issued  a  prospect u«  1619.   He  waa  diwtingniahed  for  bis  tn^-r 

(in  1720),  to  which  vraa  appended,  aa  a  sped  men,  learning,  and  ooUeoted  n  vnloaUe  azkI  - 

the  22d  (•hai>fer  of  the  Hevelaf ions.   In  172*'  In:  library  and  cabinet,  wliich  he  bequeaii^t' 

publiAhed  annotated  and  revised  oditious  of  ler-  ooUege  at  Meadviltok  Pa^  and  to  tbe  anu- 

eooe  and  Phssdms :  it  is  aald  that   oodonbtedly  aodety  at  Woroester.   In  theology  be  ^- 

his  Horace  is  by  mncli  the  uiorc  elaborately  garded  as  a  t'nitarian,  and  he  left  mTc:- 

learned ;  but  with  relation  to  tho  interusts  of  liihed  serraona  and  diacourses.  iie 

Ua  author,  hia  Terenoe  ia  the  moat  oomplete.**  many  yean  an  editor  of  the  "E«ex 

fie  subsequently  b«-oaine  involvid  with  Dr.  ."i  democratic  newspaper,  wrote  a  bl^  ' 

Bare  in  a  oontroversv  on  the  metres  of  Ter-  Solom  for  the  ooUectiona  of  the  Msftii^ 

enoe,  which  made  me  Isaae  Newton  remark  histoijeal  aodety,  and  after  hie  deilhte*'^' 

that  "  two   dli^nlfied   cb  ru'ymeii,   instead   of  was  pronounced  by  Edward  Everett, 
minding  their  duty,  had  been  fighting  about  a      BLNTON,  the  name  of  counties  ia«^' 

play-book.*  Toward  the  eloM  of  1781  he  nn-  the  United  Statai.  L  An  eMtera  coof 

derto  ilc  hi*  edition  of  *' Paradise  Lost,"  rapidly  Alabama,  borderinti  on  Georgia,  and  e*!**^ 

carried  it  on,  and  published  it,  with  notes  and  an  area  of  1,170  s^.  m.   The  Co(»a^ 

correotiona  of  the  text,  In  January,  1782.  Hie  TaUapooaa  are  the  chief  rivers.  b«iv*; 

mistake  w.a-}  In  undertaking  such  a  work.    It  there  are  several  small  streams  farni'bi--' 

has  some  marks  of  ahility ;  but,  as  a  whole,  is  water  power.   Cha^beate  and  otUr  r 

not  worthy  of  hia  pen.  tn  the  anno  year,  how-  springs  are  found  In  many  places.  Ma: 

ever,  he  redeemed  himself.    In  IT'iO  he  had  limestono  of  p<K>d  quidity  are  obtainw'^, 

noted  aud  corrected  the  whole  of  Homer,  chiefly  dance,  and  the  ores,  among  whioh  are 

with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  digmunn  and  farao,  are  rich  and  plentiful  The 

to  its  place  and  functions  in  tho  metre.    In  uneven,  and  in  somo  places mountaiiwu*' 

1732  he  seriously  applied  himseh  lo  complete  culture  is  in  a  very  fijrward  state,  ' 

this  edition.  It  waa  never  published,  but  the  the  oonnty  produced  ff,995  bales  « 

MS.  was  fioallv  transmitted  to  (bjttin;rc-n  by  £80,350  busliels  of  corn,  92,860  of  i****''^ 

Triuity  college,' for  the  use  of  Heyne,  who,  in  toes,  and  69.463  of  oata.   There  wer<^; 

his  own  editum  of  Homer,  «oknowleoged  the  and  flour  milla,  7  sawMnilla,  1  MnSng^^  y 

profoundest  obli^'ations  to  it,  and  made  the  ing  mill,  1  iron  furnace,  1  newspaper  ^ 

world  circumstantially  acQoainted  wiUt  its  mer-  ment,  and  25  churches.  The  pubiic 

itn  Bentley'k  edition  of  ICanOiua,  pobliahed  in  numbered  1,63a  pupila.  Value  of  li^^^;^  ] 

1739,  when  he  v,n-  in  his •78th  year,  had  been  $3SS,410.   Pop.  17.1 1»3,  of  whom  S.*"'  , 

prepared  fur  the  prei>s  45  years  before.   Four^  slaves.   Capital,  Jacksonville.    11-  ^ 

teen  yean  after  Bentley'a  death,  Homoe  Wtlr  weitera  oountv  of  Arkansas,  ooDtaimcf 
|KiU  pablbhed,  aft  hy  priviite  pveaa  M  edition 'MO  aquAre  xnSle^  It  is  dniaad  IfT 
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rlrcr  and  FUjf  creclc,  b  generaUr  l^^vel,  .md  has 
a  renuu'kaUIy  fertiio  soil.   la  1854  the  produc- 
tloM  amoniiled  to  SIS,780  boaheb  of  com, 
SI. 812  of  whent,  and  54,726  of  oats.  The 
gtroug  tide  of  emigration  which  has  been  di- 
reotod  towavd  this  part  of  the  state,  k  rapidly 
fltij»menting  the  population  and  devolcpin^  tlio 
rwoarcea  of  the  oonntry.   Pop.  in  ltii>4,  5,496. 
of  wlioni  195  were  slaves.   Capital,  Benton* 
villf.    III.  The  (>]<]  nniiio  of  Hernando,  a  west- 
ern county  of  the  peoineula  of  Florida,  border- 
fall^  on  the  gnlf  of  Iferieo,  and  embracing  an 
area  of  aliuut  1.0O(7  sq.  m.    It  is  a  low,  sandy 
tract,  occupied  iu  great  part  by  swamps  and 
pine  fi>reHt».   In  1860  it  produced  28,516  bush- 
els of  ("iTij.  Sn  In';r>!iL';i(!s  iif  stitrar,  3,910  gallons 
of  inola—cs,  ;uid  5,l.")ij  pouiidri  of  rice.  Tlioro 
were  7  <  liiin  !R-,  .-itid  60  pupils  in  the  i>iiblic 
gdtool-.    N'liluo  of  Utc  stock,  $65,8+0.  Pop. 
9m  ;  of  whom  :.23  were  slaves.   Cupitul,  Mol- 
t  iidez.   rV.  A  N.  W.  coimty  of  Icnnesse©^ 
\\  th  an  area  of  abont  400  sq.  m.  It  is  bouiuicd 
<  >n  fhe  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Hig  Sandy.  The  soil  i«  good,  and 
the  Oj^icultural  product*!,  in  1850,  amounted  to 
305,490  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  i44,iiu8  pounds 
of  tob.-i'-co,  and  4S.  S0fl  of  butter ;  value  of  live 
stock,  $ld],Gll.    There  were  37  cbttrcbcs  and 
(\00  pupils  iu  tliu  public  schools.    Pup.  G,dOd, 
of  whom  863  were  slaves.    Capital,  Camden* 
V.  A  western  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
lilinois,  watered  by  Pin«j  and  Sugar  creeks, 
find  having  an  area  of  414  sq.  m.,  roost  of 
w  hich  is  occupied  by  fortik-  pniiric-i.    Tlic  snr- 
ut-e  preaenls  few  irregularities  and  about  J  of 
:i  is  covered  with  forests  ot  oak,  ash,  sugar- 
nnple,  and  walnut  The  chief  stafiles  nre  wheat, 
iiaize,  oatH,  pork,  and  cattle.  The  valiu-  uf  live 
ttuck,  in  1860,  was  $66,110,  and  the  other  nro- 
luotioaa  amounted  to  160,400  bushels  of  Indian 
;orn,  2,613  of  wheat,  14,808  of  oats,  94»  toua 
>f  ha\',  and  4,846  pounds  of  wool.   There  were 
KO  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Organized 
u  capital,  Oxford;  pop.  in  1850,  1,144. 

V'l.  A  central  county  of  Mi^uri,  intenected 
)T  tho  Osage  and  ita  branches,  the  Pomme 
le  Terro  ana  Grand  rivers,  and  by  2  or  8  smidl 
■reeks  and  comprising  an  area  of  770  sq.  m. 
The  surface,  which  is  somewhat  uneven,  is  oc- 
upied  by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and 
v-<>«Kllaiii].  Lead  is  tho  most  important  mineraL 
I  n*  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and  pork.  Tho 
aJae  of  live  stoi*k,  in  1850,  was  $177, 0o4 ;  tho 
(Ikt  prcKliu  tiona  amounted  to  154,965  bushela 
f  IiKli.in  com,  11,072  of  wheat,  89,415  of  oati, 
uf  I'J/jO^  poondfl  of  wool.  There  were  4  tan- 
irieti,  1  saw-mill,  1  grist-mill,  1  newspaper 
iico.  and  5  churchea.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop. 
i  1656,  6,789,  of  whom  626  were  jflaves.  ViL 
central  county  of  Iowa,  rtccntly  formed, 
Trorsetl  by  Cedar  river,  touched  by  Iowa 
V  er  on  it«  S.  W.  boundary,  and  having  an  area 
•  720  sq.  m.  Tlie  surfiioe  is  undulating  and 
ciipie<l  l*y  prairies  and  woodlands,  the  former 
larcer  proportion  than  the  latter.   The  soil 


bushels  of  wheat,  49.315  of  oats,  821,519  of  In- 
dian corn,  27,721  of  potatoes,  and  3,784  tons  of 
hay.  Cafiitd,  Vinton.  Pop.  in  1866,  6,247. 
VIII.  An  ca^om  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Mississippi,  E.  by  Rum  river ;  wa- 
tered by  the  Flat,  the  Nokay,  and  tho  Elk,  and 
having  an  area  of  1,460  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and,  in  some  places,  covered  with  pine 
woods,  and  other  timber.  Lomber,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  and  hnr,  are  tho  most  important  pro- 
ductions. In  1860,  tho  county  yielded  160 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,660  of  potatoes,  and 
1 , 1 21  tons  of  hay ;  value  of  live  stock,  $11,926. 
Capital,  Sauk  lUpids.  Pop.  in  1867,  688.  IX. 
A  western  county  of  Orcpon,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  bounded  E.  by  Willammetto  river, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,100  sq.  m. 
Tho  surface  b  mountainous,  Mt.  Snelling  near 
tlio  centre  of  the  county  being  the  higliest  ele- 
vation. Cape  Foulweather  is  situated  on  Llie 
N.  W.  coast.  The  soil  is  fertile,  well  saited  to 
agriculture  and  gnuinT,  nnd  produced  in  1850, 
14,913  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  Indian  corn,  198 
of  oeti^  and  1,408  of  potatoes.  There  were  1,866 
pounds  of  wool  raised,  and  41.005  poundi^  of 
butter  made.  Value  of  live  stock,  $196,891. 
Number  of  pupils  attending  aohook,  40. 
tal,  Maysville.  Po|..  814. 

BENTON,  a  post  village  of  Lafayette  oa, 
inMonsin,  situated  18  mUm  N.  of  Galena,  in  ft 
region  abounditifj  in  lead  mines,  which  are  ex- 
tensively worked.  Iu  1860,  it  had  2  churches, 
6  stores,  a  smelting  furnace,  and  about  300  in- 
habitants. Its  growth  hm  "iTirx'  hoon  ra;  id,  and 
by  the  census  of  1866,  had  2.218  iidiabilaots. 

BENTON,  TmnAA  Uast,  an  Amerimm 
statesman,  bom  near  Hillsborough,  Orange  co., 
N.  0.,  March  14,  1782,  died  in  Washington, 
ApuH  10, 1858.  His  fother  died  when  be  was  8 
Tcnt^olfl;  hi:4  early  cdncttion  T.-as  imperfect; 
ho  was  lur  some  time  at  a  graiuuiar  school,  and 
a^rwafd  at  Chapel  Hil^  the  muTersity  of 
North  Carolin.a,  but  fiaisfie<l  no  course  of  study 
there,  as  h'u  mother  removed  to  Teno^see  to  set- 
tle OO  ft  tract  of  land  belonging  to  his  Acer's 
estate.  THothps  «fiidied  law,  and  soon  rose  to 
eminence  in  ilmi  {irofession.  Ho  was  now 
elected  to  the  legislature^  airnog  only  a  ain^ 
term,  during;  which  ho  procnred  tho  pa«!«agc  of 
a  law  reforming  tho  judicial  syt^tein,  and  of  an- 
other giving  to  slaves  the  benefit  «f  a  jory  trial, 
tho  same  as  white  men.  Ono  of  earliest 
friends  and  patrons  wa^  Aiuirew  Jwlyjon,  at 
that  time  a  judge  of  the  RUjpreme  court,  and 
snbsequently  major-peneral  or  the  «tat<;  militia, 
lien  ton  became  hi*  aide-de-camp,  and  during  iho 
war  also  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  1 1  was 
from  that  f>erviro  h«;  derived  the  title  of  colonel, 
which  has  clung  t-u  him  through  life,  Not- 
wUhstandtng  the  close  inUmacy  between  Jack- 
son and  liimself,  which  wa-s  of  the  most  cordial 
ati'l  unreserved  clmracter,  a  rude  and  vadden. 
rupture  took  place  in  which  »<-vore  pbtui  Mid 
dagger  wounos  were  given,  and  f;r<»dn*je<l  a  ren- 
counter that  estranged  theui  lur  man/  y«ars. 
After  IU  fdooteM  wOTi  dMNnded  ibr.  Ilad- 
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Ison  Appointed  Col.  Denton,  in  1 813,  a  lientenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  but  on  bis  yraj  to  mtvo 
in  Canada,  in  1815,  ho  heard  the  news  of  the 

Seace  and  resigned.  He  now  removed  to 
[issouri,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis.  There  be  devoted  himself  anewto 
bis  profession.  Soon,  however,  engaging  in  the 
politicks  uf  tilt!  day,  be  "vvus  kd  to  tlic  establish- 
ment of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  ^Miaaouri 
Inqnirer."  lathiapoeltioii  he  was  iDvolvvd  in 
many  disputes  and  contentions.  Duels  wcro 
usual  at  that  time,  and  be  bad  bis  share  of  Uium 
with  their  unhappy  conseqnenoes.  In  one  of 
them,  wliicli  \va>^  furced  upon  him.  he  klllinl  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Lucais — un  evctit  ho  deeply  re- 
gretted, and  all  the  private  papers  relating  to 
which  he  has  destroyed.  His  journal  took  a 
strong  and  vigorous  stand  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  llisf^ouri,  iiotwithstiiiKlinL'  lier  slavery 
CQiistitatioii,  and  when  the  angry  controvert 
in»  terminated  he  waa  rewarded  fat  bis  labora 
"by  being  chosen  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
the  new  state.  It  is  from  this  period,  1820, 
that  his  political  hiatory  and  the  great  infinenco 
he  has  exerted  upon  public  affairs  m.iy  be  said 
to  date.  A  man  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  ]tos- 
sessed  of  a  coniroanding  intellect,  of  largo  and 
liberal  culture,  an  as.«!duou3  student,  indus- 
trious, temiHjrate,  resolute,  and  endowed  with 
a  memory  whose  tenacity  was  marvellous,  ho 
■oon  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
vlio  uiaped  the  councils  of  tlio  nation.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Wti^t  -with  tlio  manifold 
iuteresta  of  a  frontier  population  intrusted  to 
bia  care,  OoL  Benton  forthwith  devoted  him- 
self to  securing  a  reform  in  the  land  system  of 
the  general  government.  A  pioneer  himself  in 
early  life,  be  sympathized  with  the  demands  of 
that  class,  and  bis  femiliarity  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  taught  him  how  fallacious 
and  soiddal  waa  the  pmof  of  attempting  to 
derive  a  revenue  from  such  a  source.  The 
general  distress  which  prevailed  throughout  tho 
country  in  1820,  and  which  bore  with  especial 
hardahip  opon  the  land  purchasers  of  the  West, 
attraeted  Mtentioii  to  thia  subject,  and  afforded 
cau$e  fur  the  initiative  which  was  taken  by 
congress  in  liberalizing  the  system.  A  measoro 
of  relief  devised  hy  1&.  Crawford,  secretary 
the  treapnry,  changing  all  fntnro  sales  to  tho 
cash  bosisi  reducing  tho  price  to  $1  25  per  acre, 
and  allowing^  a  diaooont  e<|ual  to  tho  diiiereuoe 
to  fL.nncr  purchasers,  affbrfled  material  relief. 
But  this  was  not  all  that  wu^  needed.  Firsts  a 
preemptive  right  to  all  aotnal  settlers ;  secondly, 
a  periodic  reduction  accorduig  to  tho  time  sec- 
tions had  been  in  market,  so  as  to  make  the 
prices  correspond  with  thoouality;  aud  thirdly, 
the  donation  of  homesteada  to  impoverished 
bni  ipdnstrions  persons  who  would  ooltivate 
the  p-iil  fnr  n  dvon  ji.  rlodof  years,  and  tlicreby 
dovelon  the  resources  of  the  country — these 
wero  all  polnta  essential  to  the  needed  reform. 
€ol,  Henton  apprehended  thofnll  scope  of  these 
changes,  and  determined  to  persist  in  ureing 
Ihma  nntil  they  ahoold  be  aooomplished.  Tho 


years  1824,  1826, 1828,  accordingly  found  Itim 
doing  battle  for  such  amelioration  of  the  eatin 
^stcra.   A  bill  embracing  these  fcatur*^  wa« 
moved  by  him  and  renewed  annually  until  v.  nt 
lost  took  bold  upon  the  public  miii<l.    At  tirst 
his  speeches  attracted  more  attention  throasb- 
oat  tne  country  tlum  in  congress,  for  thersln 
eCTortH  were  cniinteractiMl  by  schemes  for  dirid- 
ing  the  pubbc  lands  or  the  proceeds  of  tb^ 
sales  among  the  states.  His  nnnness  and  po- 
sition  in  the  ^.ennto  as  a  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jack&un,  gave  him  great  weight 
with  that  party,  and  be  was  thus  enabled  so 
far  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  jircsidcut  that 
they  wero  embodied  in  one  of  hk*  messam 
and  from  that  date  the  ultimuto  triumph  of  land 
reform  became  only  a  question  of  time.  In  bis 
own  state  of  Missouri,  thcro  were  large  qnsn* 
titles  of  valine  and  mineral  lands  whii.h  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  general  goveromeut  to 
withdraw  from  sale  and  form  oot.  Thisii^ 
1y  was  also  aimed  at  in  bis  meas- 
ures, and  he  succeeded  in  elfecting  a  changs 
which  threw  all  open  to  ocenpaaey.  Intimtl«> 
ly  blended  with  the  prime  55iibjcct,  and  movpilby 
the  samo  coiisiderations,  were  tho  iW'otI.-^ 
he  began  during  the  first  term  of  his  senatorial 
service,  to  effect  a  roperil  of  the  imposts  ujwo 
all  necessaries  of  life.    TLcse  duties  bore  with 
great  hardship  upon  the  population  of  the  valky 
of  the  Mississippi.   It  was  a  tribute  levi^ 
them  in  part  to  snsttdn  government  and  in  part 
to  ]ir.  .toct  special  interests.    In  some  cases  this 
was  most  unequal  as  well  as  oppressive,  sad  we 
may  cite  the  rait  tax  as  one  that  at  that  time 
mot  with  more  hostility  than  any  other,  l^- 
ing  tho  session  of  1829-'30,  Col.  Benton  dciiv- 
ere<l  the  first  elaborate  al^gmnent  against  thid 
burden  upon  a  i»riine  necessary,  and  uftorwnrd 
followed  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  tu  cfftct  its 
repeal.    In  directing  adventure  to  exploratioM 
in  tho  far  west,  in  fixing  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment opon  the  early  occupancy  of  the  tnoola 
of  tlie  C'luinltia,  in  encouraging  overland  tran- 
sit from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific,  Col.  Ikutoa 
was  also  prominent  He  had  previously  devowl 
himself  to  these  Mibjo.  ts  and  writt.;n  Lir^'clr  up- 
on tbem  in  1819,  anil  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his 
Beat  in  the  senate  than  he  made  direct  itlVr'j 
tn  oT:^'ngo  congress  nrul  tho  piiV'lic  in  tl  i'  great 
enterprise.   From  the  researches  of  C  lark  and 
Rogers,  from  tiio  anggestions  of  Jefferson,  from 
rei>ort8  of  trappers  and  voyageurs,  and  from  ths 
courses  of  continental  streams,  he  first  elabo- 
rated tha  project  of  overland  connection;  and  as 
science  expanded,  and  knowledge  of  the  inter 
vening  wilderness  became  more  definite,  Mi 
views  took  form  in  tlio  jiroposuls  which  .'irctiow 
60  largely  occupying  public  attention  for  ftpr«»t 
central  ndlway.  Tho  ronte  urged  by  him  w 
preferable  to  nil  t.tln-rs  is  tbronph  tliu  pft?«?5  <*f 
the  Rocky  mountains  discovered  by  Fremont, 
known  as  the  Oochetope,  and  deboadiii>g 
California  through  gaps  in  the  Sierra  Nevads. 
For  many  years  he  was  tl»e  leading  advocate 
and  support  in  the  lenate  of  the  wbola  echeo* 
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of  Trettern  exnlorittai.  It  will  thus  be  Meo  that 
GbL  BaaloB  MOMM  ikMMt  •!  tb*  cNrtiet  of  Ui 

career  the  exponent  of  \restorM  iriti-r».>t3,  and 
tkonrh  l^rffilj  oarticipatiiig  iu  all  Hm  grml 
Mea-uro«  aad  poutiflal  itruggles  that  separated 
paniea,  he  never  neglected  whit  wrw  dac  to 
own  immediate  coostituencj.  Tli«$  !>uc4x-s!» 
wUfib  hm  alreadjr  attended  land  reform,  the 
establishment  of  predmption,  the  graduation  of 
price,  the  donations  to  works  of  pnblio  improve- 
ment, all  trace  their  ori^  to  his  oontmuons 
hbw*.  In  aobordintion  to  these  leading  ob- 
jerta,  he  Hkewiw  cUd  modi  to  open  up  and  pro- 
tt<  t  the  traile  with  Now  Mexico,  to  (.ncoura^'O 
the  eatabii&iiUH.<ui  of  miUtarf  staiiouii  on  the 
VMOni,  and  throogboat  the  interior,  to  caiti' 
vate  amicable  rtlat ions  witli  Indian  tri!'^-:^,  atul 
to  &ror  the  commerce  of  our  inland  seati  lirnl 
waw  bear  sach  a  wealth  of  frei|^U.  Th»  mark* 
ing  oat  of  ]Mivt-n)a(l.-<,  a:j(l  scrarinjj  n[>prf>pria- 
tk>nf  for  tiitir  laaiiilcuaucu,  wad  espcciukijj  a 
work  of  his  own  undertaking,  and  its  benefit 
bm  bwQ  dMflf  in  arcrj  bnnoh  <d  waatam 
trade.  Upon  the  wider  theatre  of  national 
Imlitir^  the  oanvr  of  r<il.  Ik-iiton  was  equally 
remarkahla.  In  the  correocy  disputea  whioh 
attaoded  the  azpbatioD  of  the  etiarter  of  tba 
lank  of  the  rnited  States,  tlie  rech/irt.  r  nfr.  r- 
ward,  aad  tike  final  veto  me.w<uro  of  Jut^kM/n, 
GoL  Bentoci  addiWMed  himself  to  a  cotiiiidura- 
fr>n  cf  the  irhnlc  f;np^*ion  of  finance,  cirni- 
iauag  ui4i.<iiiH.'i,  aad  uxchimgo,  and  brought 
forward  hi:^  )  ro{K>sttion!»  for  a  gold  andnlver 
mrrency  as  the  tme  remedy  for  existing  emW^ 
rawments,  and  the  only  rightful  medium  for  gr^r- 
ermnect  lii-hurn mi  iiia  and  receipt!*.  Upon  this 
Migeet  iw  made  many  of  the  moat  eiaborata 
ipaadiM  of  his  speechea  that  evince  p^reat 
r.  w.arr  h,  a  r'n-i;  study  of  finance,  a:i'l  a  f  in 
uioHltrd^e  of  the  evik  that  to  oAen  attend  ex- 
panded paper  iamea.  la  Bnrope.  as  well  aa  In 
Anitrica,  his  expositions  attractrd  trroat  atten- 
tion, and  extenilt^  widely  hm  ft.iiUUUuu  Hit  a 
debater,  a  tliinker,  and  a  practical  otatcsmao. 
At  tlii*  time  his  manner  of  oratory  vraa  dtlibcr- 
ftte  snd  oniinpaasioncd,  his  matter  full  to  over- 
flowing with  (acta,  fignres,  logiral  di-durtion, 
and  biatoTicai  iUntratioo;  but  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  tiiai  exnberanee  of  wit  and  radnew 
of  humor  •vv  iiu  h  f:!i:ir;»otvri/o  ]iU  ]:iX>  r  ili— 
conned  The  elaboration  whicii  ha  gave  to 
th^  views  pared  the  way  for  aabieoQent  leg^ 
!ati<  a  upon  the  national  finance,  and  did  much 
to  oon^oiidate  the  sentiment  of  the  democratic 
fVtyin  &vorof  the  sub-treasury  rvftcm  wiiich 
was  eventnall)  adopt- <1.  1 1  was  from  thf  fum- 
dal  policy  which  he  thru  enunciated,  ihat  ho 
dmved  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Bullion,"  whioh 
im  never  forsaken  him.  and  which  al»o  ho  never 
fcrsook.  Thronghout  the  long  and  criticnl 
->'n:j-[e  between  the  a<lministration  of  JocknoQ 
a&d  tiM  advocatca  of  tiie  recharter  <rf  the  n»> 
tbaal  tMnk,  he  wae  the  main  itay  and  mpport 
of  the  pr^i'!.-iit  in  flic  M  fi.-itc.  an  l  rh  tiri;;  In 
itrictart  unity  with  Lis  party,  held  high  phice 
in  thelv  fffrfft*^^  wA  Moftdeooe*  The 


corda  of  hie  tobora  in  that  behalf  will  be  Ibtmd 
vpoB  iloMMt  every  page  of  the  debetaa  of  eoo* 

^•rt\-is.  A=»  t!iO  innvt-r  of  the  "cxpnnging  reso- 
luuuu.-s"  ^  oL  licnu>ii  miule  himself  especially 
obnoxions  to  Ue  political  opponaots,  bot  finally 
a<"hicvt-.l  snrrenn,  and  ^ruiiifd  a  pn-at  prr^onal 
triuui|ih.  I  he  motion  wus  to  blriku  fruui  the 
Journals  of  the  senate  a  resolution  of  censmr* 
upon  (ien.  Jackson,  and  the  pawion  of  partisans 
clothed  the  coot<^.4t  with  an  im(>ortanco  at  the 
time  &r  grtutir  than  will  attai  ii  to  it  in  the 
future;  but  aa  an  exhibition  oi  umtiy  traits  of 
Cbi  Benloo^a  diaraetef.  nendstency,  keen,  sogaF 
cioua  insight,  sfnVih  m  q.  vt  tinii  to  the  fame  of 
his  part^  chid^  tmquailing  ooorage,  aad  ooofio 
deooe  of  ■neeeat  tai  the  faoe  ef  an  advene 
jority,  no  act  of  his  )ifi'  ^a.<«  mun>  -itriKing. 
During  the  succeeding  admmlHtniti</a  oi"  Mr.  \  an 
Burcn,  much  of  C^l.  Benton's  time  was  devoted 
t"  the  dofvnce  of  the  new  finnncial  policy,  then 
bt  ing  inaii(;iirutcd.  I'lvm  the  qucHtionn  relat- 
ing to  the  Urcvon  boumhir)',  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  rarioQS  other'  imDortant  matten 
growing  oat  of  our  foreign  reiattoaa  betweea 
the  p: I 'Kli-iitl.il  t4-n-is  «■!'  'I  vI^r  ami  T,'i_\ior, 
OoL  lienton  took  a  leading  anil  inflnential  parL 
On  the  first  of  those  be  ditfered  fWa  the  demo- 
crat io  administration  of  Mr.  Pnlk,  which  hat! 
dccIariNl  for  the  line  of  W  i'->'.  !  tht*  r«>wer- 
ful  I  ilort  of  CoL  Benton,  in  whirh  h<<  r'.  Mowed 
tljo  whoiuoontrovcr^T,  iind  olncidatod  tlio  i  1  lima 
of  the  United  h:ai4;s  with  much  force,  woa  uot 
to  be  withstood,  and  the  adminiittrution  and 
party  were  content  tu  ac<}aie«ce  in  liia  views,  and 
accept  the  lino  of  49*  as  the  northern  boondary. 
During  tlie  MexicAQ  W;ir,  ril-..-,  his  sorvicc*,  and 
ittttmate  aoquaintanoe  with  the  Sfwniah  jirov> 
fnces  of  the  loath,  to  whose  bhtory  be  had  d^ 
rotod  i,r.;rli  attv-rri  ai,  [.ri»v(.-.l  most  useful  to 
the  govommenL  it  wiut  upon  his  sngtrvstion 
that  the  polkqr  of  **  maitterly  inactivity,''  at  first 
d>  u  nniiii-d  iif..  ri  by  the  president,  wn.'^  f;a:Jly 
alia.nduuu^l,  ikud  a  viguroua  prosecution  of  the 
war  u  rged  in  i  t  s  stead.  lOa  ooqnsela  wefe  nmh 
sought  also  iu  rtf^ard  to  maturing  a  i»?in  of 
campaign  and  conquo^  for  con)]>elling  a  pi  ..ce, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  propo<md  by  lV<'-<i<lcat 
Polk  to  co<ifer  npon  him  the  title  of  Ueutenan^ 
feneral  with  Am  eoonnand  of  the  war,  in  order 
iliat  In'  rii'.L'ht  carry  on:  hi-  c.'rirvp*ir>m  in  |H»r- 
Bon.  The  project,  however,  was  never  oonaum* 
nated.  The  mllereatiof  therukof  Ueotanant- 
p>M<  ral  pasMHl  the  huu<«c,  but  was  defeated  in 
Utu  tk-rmte.  Tho  acquisition  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory brmipht  on  .!i<sj)utes  in  congress  touchitig 
the  qnc'stion  of  i*lnvcry,  wbi<  li,  afi.  r  thrt  atoning 
the  peace  of  Uie  country,  w  »  n>  a'^jusicd  by  the 
oomprofiaise  aets  of  1  H5a.  Uol.  Benton  opposed 
this  crnnpromiiM?,  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  as  being  a 
vicious  pystetn  of  Icgi-tlation,  as  fraudulent  in 
rcganl  to  the  Ti-xas  donation,  and  as  defective 
and  Ul-ju«l«ed  in  its  clauae  in  regard  to  the  fugi- 
tive ilaTe  law.  The  aoti^  however,  though  wh 
f  ;ifv.!  a'*  a  w]|..1.',  |ia--<  d  si  j>:iriiti  ly.  — In  tho 
violent  rupture  which  Itod  taken  pUice  between 
Owk  Jiduoa  Md  Mr.  Oilbooo,  and  whMk  n«te 
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its  mark  npon  parties  as  well  as  penons,  Ool. 

Benton  had  warmly  espoused  the  sido  of  tlio 
former  at  the  very  outset.  Shortly  jiri  vi- 
ooi  to  that,  tho  doctrine  of  nullificaiion  l)ad 
first  hecn  brouchi-d  at  fi  diniU'r  ]>;ir!y  in  oelc'- 
bration  of  Lii'th-duy  uf  Mr.  Jeiloraoii,  re- 
ceiving an  cndor.-Miment  from  Mr.  Calhouu,  and 
meettng  with  strong  rebuke  frota  Goo.  Jack- 
son. After  the  rupture,  political  ftnta^onism 
beiffhtoiiod  tho  animosity  uf  the  ]virtios,  and 
nullificatioa  assamed  tbreatoaiug  proportions  ia 
fho  aorimooioos  ^ptites  growing  ont  of  the 
taritr  rcLHilations.  Col.  Benton,  in  his  closo 
affiliation  with  tho  adniiiiistratlon,  bccuino  tho 
leading  democratic  o{>ponent  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
"upon  this  qtiestion  in  the  senate,  and  the  diver- 
gence which  thou  maiiillsted  itself  prow  and 
widened  as  years  progrcs-iod,  and  was  tho  fruit- 
fol  causo  of  a  life-long  hostility  and  opposition 
between  them.  Tho  question,  however,  was 
arrange"!,  hut  the  compromise  of  l-s;i3  proved 
to  be  only  a  luU  in  the  storm.  The  same  views 
In  regard  to  state  rights  reappearerl  In  the  field 
of  politics  in  i  nrmecfion  with  the  fur  moro  Com- 
plicated question  of  domestic  slavery.  This 
waa  manifested  first  in  the  conflict  in  tiie  honse 
of  re;>rc-^ontativo-?  in  T)pi>n  tlie  discu'^sion 

of  uhuUuon  ptJiitiona,  but  tiie  action  of  that  hody 
snpitrei^sod  the  cause  of  strife,  and  it  was  not  until 
184t^'7  that  the  same  policy  was  renewed.  Tho 
principles  sought  to  be  enforced  were  admitted 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  firi-t  nullilica- 
tion  movement;  the  causes  assigned  and  the 
machinery  for  enforcement  were  difflMrent.  Al« 
thoti^'li  rejuisonting  a  slave  sf.ile.  Col.  IViiton 
did  not  on  account  of  the  subjuct-ioatier  iu- 
▼olved  deviate  from  the  positions  ho  had  main* 
tiiinod  on  former  occasions.  At  the  earliest 
announcement  of  tho  new  programmo  iu  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  Lo  stood  forth  to 
tho  attack.  It  was  tho  hi  .;inning  of  a  warfare 
that  was  cvtutually  to  prostrate  himself  at 
borne,  and  drive  bim  from  tho  scat  ho  had  so 
long  tilled  in  the  aenate.  On  Fob.  10,  1817, 
Kr.  Calhonn  introdnocd  a  ttet  of  reisolutions  in 
the  senate,  de(  hiring  tbo  doctrines  ho  wished  to 
insist  upon  iu  regard  to  the  territorial  powers 
of  congress,  the  adndsrion  ot  states,  and  the  use 
of  common  [)r()!H  rty,  nil  hearing  directly  upon 
the  slavery  que--:  inn,  and  tho  exciting  i.s.>ues  that 
had  been  evokeil  by  the  proposed  restriction 
known  as  tho"Wilriiut  Prnvi>i>,''  uhhli  ro- 
qoired  the  exclusion  of  shiviry  from  all  new 
territorf  to  be  acquired  by  tlie  Unitctl  St  ites. 
Tliey  were  immediately  denounced  by  Col. 
Benton  as  "fire-brand  resolutions."'  Mr.  Cal- 
houn expressed  his  surprise,  stating  he  had  ex- 
pected the  support  of  Ool.  Benton^  as  ho  was 
fiom  a  slare  state.  CoL  Benton  retorted  that 
he  bad  no  right  to  expect  such  a  thing.  '  Tlu  n,'' 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  sliall  know  where  to  find 
the  gentleman ;"  to  which  Ool.  Benton  respond- 
ed, **  I  sliall  bo  found  in  the  r.rht  place— on 
tho  side  of  my  country  and  iliu  union.  '  Tho 
nsoluUons  never  camo  to  a  vote,  but  they  were 
NOt  to  the  legislature  of  everj  slave  state,  were 


adopted  br  some  of  them,  and  becans  the 

basis  of  aftt  r-<'ont1ict  and  party  orpaniz-ition.  Il 
was  detennincd  by  their  author  to  mak«)  tbeoi 
the  grounds  of  instrnetions  to  senators  hi  cas> 
gri>:^s.  find  for  tlii-!  purpose  th'-y  were  <^c:i|,  lo 
Mi>-ouri,  and  coatided  to  the  huuds  of  iktuo- 
crats  in  the  legislature  unfriendly  to  Col.  lion- 
ton's  reSlection.  W  ilhout  exciting  inqniry,  sod 
under  the  sanction  of  leading  memben  of  fiis 
party  whose  fealty  was  unf  then  suspiottd,  they 
were  passed  in  both  bruoohes  and  nntA  to 
Washington.   CoL  Benton  no  sooner  reeeiTw) 
the  iiistru(  tions  tlian  he  (K'nounced  them  as  Dot 
being  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  p&iple,  as 
containing  disunion  doctrines,  and  as  dMi^aed 
to  produce  an  eveutna!  separation  of  the  et.itiK. 
He  announced  that  lio  would  ui  i  t  al  ireii;  the 
logi.slatoro  to  the  people,  and  unnu  tliately  after 
the  ndjounimont  of  congress  returned  to  Mis- 
souri lor  that  purpose.    He  began  the  canvass 
of  tlie  st.-ite,  and  pro.«cCUted  it  in  every  section 
in  a  series  of  speeches,  which  for  bitternt-ss  of 
dennnciation,  strength  of  exposition,  and  eiiu-lic 
•wit.  hu\e  h.  are-  ly  their  e^jual  in  the  Et>gli?h 
language.    Tho  whig  party  of  the  state  at  first 
sustained  his  pcsitioo,  but  finding  n  pr  -p  t  ot 
reaping  a  triumph  of  their  own  from  the  di- 
visions of  the  democracv,  they  changed  front, 
and  afiiliatcd  with  the  "'Anties,»'  as  the  dtiiii> 
cratic  oppoiienfi  <»f  Cul.  llenton  were  calU;*! 
The  result  in  ls>4l*-'^0  was  llio  reluni  of  a  1<  I'i^; 
luture  largely  denioeratic,  but  compo-ic*!  ol 
opposite  wings,  tho  Ikiiton  men  being  ia  tlw 
])lurality.    Many  ballotings  for  senator  waw 
had  without  ooinproiniso ;  but  a  bargain  was  at 
length  struck  lietwcen  whigs  and  antics, 
16  of  those  chosen  by  the  people  as  deraocrsli, 
but  unfriendly  to  Col.  Benton,  vnt-  i  f  r  Ih  n?? 
S.  (leyt-r,  who  was  elected.    Mr.  tj*.ytr  wii  ^ 
whig,  but  had  committed  him«elf  to  tho  anti- 
lientou  jiarty  iu  a  letter  prior  to  his  ele<'* 
tion.   Mujiy  of  his  party  lolluwing  his  lead,  they 
soon  coalesced  witt  tho  opposition  denioi  riU^ 
and  in  after  canjpaigns,  by  adroit  nianagenwnt, 
tlioy  gaineil  control  of  the  .state  goverOBWBt 
'l  .o'a  was  cLi  lly  t  fleeted  through  the  instru- 
nieutaiity  of  Mr.  Sterling  Trice,  who,  alUiOUjjL 
elected  governor  as  a  supporter  of  the  vie"* 
of  Col.  Denton,  yet,  afler  a  pretended  c«>inpro- 
miso  of  the  two  democratic  wings,  w.u*  no  s«x>ncr 
sworn  inlo  office  than  be  changed  over  lo  the 
((•i|it.-itinn,  carrying  fo\.  rul  uf  t?e  other  t^talc 
oUu  vrs  along  with  him.    To  vindieale  his  po- 
sition, ami  Ut  break  up  tho  ascendency  which 
tho  so-called  nullitioati  -ii  ]m-^y  was  iJiUs  a^' 
quiring.  Col.  Benton,  iu  J  s.-j,'  made  a  iQf>r«> 
direct  appeal  to  the  jieople  in  the  conpressi'iiul 
district  in  which  he  rtsidvd,  aunoauced  hi'n- 
self  a  candidate  for  congress,  and  was  eK<tM 
o\er  all  oppositioiL    In  tho  s*  >-l"a  th;»t  fw- 
lowed  be  at  first  gave  a  warm  supp<^»ri  t^t  the 
edminMration  of  President  Pierce,  but  ^^^'-^^ 
S(.on  fnlliuL'  under  th.  cr.ntr.il  uf  tho  adlicreiit" 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  t.  ni.  l«'au<ii  u-iilidrew  hi-  "-1' 
port,  and  the  lultninistrat ion  in  turn  imkin^' 
war  upon  him  displaced  firom  office  s^  ^ 
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MoimU  Uurop^at  MiuoiirL  Sooa  tibe  repeal 
of  the  IGflsoari  oompromiiie  was  mooted,  and 

luecame  a  party  measure  in  tlio  shape  of  the 
Kamas-Nebnuka  bilL  A|;aiast  tUia  Col.  Ben- 
ton exerted  himedr  with  iD  hte  etrength,  do- 

livoriii:;  ;i  int'nn>r.'il)lo  fipeech  in  t!io  hoas«  that 

did  modi  to  excite  the  cotmtry  against  tbe  act, 
bat  fidled  to  defint  Ha  panage.   Tbe  next 

election  coming  oa  in  1854,  C<>I.  Benton  was 
defeated  in  h\A  own  district  by  a  combination 
of  Ua  otd  opponenta  with  the  new  Amerioan 

party  that  hmlju^t  arisen,  t\nd  Kennt  ft  wii?i 
retiiraed  in  hie  stead.  Betiriug  (mm  active 
politics,  he  then  determined  to  devote  hie 
Ii  isart'  to  writings  aadstadj  more  coiiuvnial  to 
bis  ago;  but  waa  prevailed  apon  hy  bis  friends 
to  trabr  his  name  to  he  oaed  as  a  canffidate  for 

g)vornMr  of  Mksouri  in  tlio  ekctionof  1856. 
ace  more  lading  aside  tbe  pea,  aud  startins 
forth  to  eanvam  the  state,  ne  was  reoeived 
evcrywluTo  with  enthusiastic  ;i]ii»lau^o.  Im- 
mense masdos  of  people  gathered  to  hear  him, 
his  old  poUtfeal  mende  rallied  to  hia  standard, 
i\u>\  ]i\<  <  (Mir«o  becaiiie  a  triumphant  prooc^ion. 
But  a  third  list  of  candidates  was  iu  the  field 
repreaentinf  the  Ameiiean  party,^  although 
tiii>>t  I'f  it-;  riK'nibars  pympatliiz^«l"=*Arith  Col. 
Benton,  aud  those  who  did  not  voted  for  bis 
advenary  Instead  of  the  oan^dsto  of  th^  own 
party.    Mr.  Trn^ten  Polk  (national  democrat) 
was  thereby  elected  by  a  triiling  plurality. 
The  reanlt  of  OoL  Bentoa^a  eanvasa,  however, 
■was  torc-tnrc.  in  A  fr^l^at  mea<;niv,  tlu-  on^ervii- 
tive  feehng  of  ttiu  »tate,  and  to  prepare  the 
iraj  Ibr  a  more  liberal  policy  uponidl domeatie 
?nbjoct8.   His  friends  up  to  the  hoar  of  o'ection 
were  sangiiiuo  of  his  success.    He  himself  was 
never  so,  but  ftit  himself  fully  repaid  for  all 
la-;  toil  by  the  irnprosH  be  bad  made  upon  pub- 
lic opiuiun,  and  tbo  reaction  he  had  eflecLud 
against  dknniun  politici^.    In  the  |ireridential 
election  of  N>>v.  IS.jfl,  Col.  I>cntt>n  snpport.-d 
Mr.  Buchanau  iu  oppo.-itlon  to  liis  own  son-in- 
biw,  Col.  Fremont,   The  n  a-^oii  assigned  by 
hira  was  n  c  intidoiico  tliat  Mr.  liucbanan,  if 
elected,  would  ru.store  the  principle.-*  uf  the 
Jackson  administration,  and  tbo  a]>prehcnsion 
tliat  tlie  snm'^^  of  CoL  Fremont  wonld  engen- 
der sectional  parties  fatal  to  the  perntauenco  of 
the  union.    Tie  50on  after  fsaw  occasion  to 
modify  tbi  -o  opinions,  and  altboTigh  in  rctiro- 
uient,  lie  \v:ij  inclined  to  oppoNj  the  a<hniiii3- 
tmtion  of  Buchanau  and  to  unite  with  the  op- 
po-ition  that  presented  it-^.  If  iu  the  republican 
party.   At'ler  his  defiat  in  186G,  Col.  Benton 
devoted  his  timo  again  to  literary  pursuits. 
Kvi'jx  before  tliat  tiino  lie  had  bi  j^'uti  liis  Thirty 
Year:*'  View"  of  the  working  of  the  govcrn- 
iii..  rit,  of  which  the  1st  volume  was  published  in 
New  York  in  1854.    It  is  a  retrospect  of  tlio 
period  during  which  he  held  a  -eat  in  tbo 
ni  tiat*)  of  the  LTnited  State^^,  and  presents  ft  con- 
nected narrative  of  the  times  from  Adams  to 
I'ierco.  developing  much  uf  the  secret  history  of 
the  men  and  i>olitic9  of  that  epoch.  No  sooner 
was  that  otf  his  hands  than  ho  engaged  in  tho 


still  more  laborious  toaic  of  oondensing,  re- 
vising, and  ahridgiug  the  debates  of  oongreas 

from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  tbe 
present  time.  In  thia  work,  even  at  the  ad- 
▼anoed  age  of  76,  his  dail^  la1x»«  were  almost 
incredible ;  it  was  finally  cunipleted  down  to 
^e  conclusion  of  tbe  great  compromise  debate 
of  18B0— in  which,  along  with  Clay,  Oalhonn, 
Webster,  and  Seward,  ho  bad  bim-elf  borne  a 
conspicuous  part — upon  his  very  deathbed, 
where  he  dictated  and  revised  the  final  por* 
liotis  in  wbi-pers,  after  he  had  lo>t  tbo  abdity 
to  speak  aloud.  Homa  montba  previous  to  this, 
la  an  interval  of  leisnre,  he  dio  wrote  a  review 
of  tbo  decision  of  the  supreme  eourt  in  the 
Dred  Scott  casCi  which  attnicted  great  at- 
tention. With  a  strong,  industrious  inteUeet, 
a  dominating  character,  and  quirk  appreciation 
of  men,  CoL  Benton  exerdlicd  a  jlromineat 
influanoe  upon  national  affidrs.  In  HGssoari  his 
power  was  at  ono  time  boundless,  and  thrmiirh- 
ont  tiio  AVest  ho  moalded  public  opinion  to  his 
win  Ibr  tnany  years.  While  adhmng  to  strict 
party  lines  he  was  nblo  to  effect  ahnost  evenr 
thing  he  attempted,  and  c^en  standing  forth 
alone  he  drew  his  par^  with  hira  against  tba 
policy  of  presidents  and  cabinet?;.  In  his 
last  attempt  of  this  land,  however,  be  failed, 
and  was  fereed  to  rdinflpiish  cffloe  as  a  oonse- 
quenoe;  but  this  crowning  strnptrlo  w.l^  a 
testimony  to  ids  independence  and  sense  of 
doty  that  will  contribute  no  leas  to  his  fame  with 
posterity  than  tbe  honors  which  he  rereived 
through  party  allegiance. — Col.  Bontua  was 
married,  ^er  becoming  aenator,  to  £li/^ibetb, 
dati;jhter  of  Col.  James  McDowell,  of  Kock- 
bridgo  CO.,  Va.  His  surviving  children  are  4 
daughters — Mrs.  Williara  Carey  Jones,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sie Ann  Fremont,  Mr.-J.  Sarali  Beiiton  Jacob,  and 
Madmuc  Suiiaa  Beaton  Buiieau,  now  ui  Calcutta, 
wife  of  the  French  consul-generaL  Mrs.  Beo> 
ton  died  in  1864,  having  been  struck  with  par- 
alysis in  1844,  and  from  the  time  of  that 
calamity  her  husband  was  never  known  to  go 
to  anv  plaeo  of  festivity  or  amascment. 

BENTZEI^STERNAU,  Ciiristiax  Ernst, 
oount,  a  German  author  and  statesman,  born 
at  Mentz,  April  9,  1767,  died  in  Switzerland, 
Aug.  13,  1850.  lie  made  a  mai  k  upon  the 
literary  world  of  Germany  by  his  GoUUneKaU) 
(Goblcn  Cain,  wlileli  appeared  in  1S02  and  1804, 
aud  u>  which  he  added  Der  tUinerm  G<ut,  Der 
alUAdam.  satirical  novels,  fidl  of  humorous  and 
philosophical  delineations  of  men  and  t!iin'^. 
Ho  translated  Young's  "Night  Thought^i,"  and 
Comeille's  Cid ;  and  for  several  years  he  edited 
the  Jamn,  In  1800  lie  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  the  iiittsrior,  iu  Baden;  in  1812, 
finance  ininLster  of  what  was  then  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort  In  ]joliti(  s  he  w.as  a  liberal 
conf»ervative.  He  became  a  <x)uvert  to  Protes- 
tanti^tn.  Aug.  19,  1827. 

]U:  \L  A.  with  the  prefix  Oranir,  slp^ifies,  in 
the  MiUuy  archipelago,  the  obori^'ine-i  of  the 
Malay  people.  The  term  is  uppiicd  cliieily 
to  the  wild  mooataiitesfa  of  tha  Malaji  p«nufc> 
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suk,  and  to  some  of  tlio  semi-barbarous  tribes 
to  be  fouad  on  the  small  uland-i  in  the  straits 
of  IblAcca,  and  in  tite  BIiio-Dn^^n  group.  In 

ffiinc  parts  thoy  arc  coufounded  with  the 
Urang-Liut,  and  with  the  B^m^  or  sca-gjp- 
ri«fli,  wlio  are  ill  of  genuine  Malay  stodc,  and 
81>eak  the  language  with  tlie  same  purity  as  at 
llenancabow,  the  centre  of  Malayan  civiliza- 
tion. Tlie  Oraog-BeDna  are  on  land,  what  the 
Baju!)  arc  on  sea — wandering  vagabond!?,  sub- 
sisting upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  lliey  have  been  regarded  by  the  civil- 
izied  Haiays  as  little  6ui>crior  to  Uie  orang- 
ontang,  the  man^Uko  ape  of  the  Bomeon  and 
Snmatran  foro-t>;  but  since  t!ie  c-taMislnnent 
of  the  British  free  port  of  Singapore,  and  luoro 
eqteciolly  since  ^itta-perehanas  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  coninu  rcC' — a  tree  L^nni,  chicf- 
Iv  t'i  be  found  in  the  almost  iuacccssiUu  jungles, 
tLrougfa  which  tlio  Orang^Benoa  has  roamed 
for  n:ro:J.  nn  nTiro<'].iimed  (<avafre— t'lcir  li.ibits 
and  cuuditiuu  have  greully  im(jr(iVLd.  All  tho 
gutta-percha  exported  fn»m  SitiLT.ipitro  is  col- 
leot<>d  by  tho  hands  of  these  3dalay  outcasts. 
"  Nearly  every  man  in  the  interior  of  Johoro 
and  Pahtuig,"  says  Mr.  Logan,  in  tho  "Journal 
of  th<)  Ind^  Arohipelaeo,'*  **■  is  now  engaged 
in  searching  Ibr  tetan  wees,  from  whion  tho 
bc'st  gum  id  obtained;  and  tlii.-^  tin  y  c X(  liaiiira 
with  Malay  and  Chinese  traders,  for  ariiclo:}  of 
clothing,  and  for  utuusils  and  oonveniencea  for 
habitations  t<>  %vliich  they  arc  attaching  them- 
selves ;  and  they  idso  begin  to  purchase  imple- 
ments lor  husbandry."  There  are  many  tribes 
of  tho  Honua,  called  Jakun,  Sakai,  Sletar,  Mm- 
tira,  Sahiniba,  and  Basisi,  which  are  the  names 
of  rivers  near  which  they  are  found. 

BENZ£NB£liG,  Joii.vnn*  Fitmonicn,  a  Ger- 
man astronomer,  bom  May  6, 1777,  at  8choller, 
near  Klberfcld;  died  June  8,  1^4:1.  Hi-;  most 
importiiiit  work  i:i  Ucber  die  Slcrnscknu^peii 
(Hamburg,  1839).  Uo  built  an  ol>«ervator7, 
wlilrh  !i»>  Itoriueathed  to  tfie  df  v  of  l)fi^scldorf. 

IJJi.NZOIC  ACID,  a  product  of  tho  rosin, 
benzoin,  obtained  by  distillation  or  precipita- 
tion, in  the  form  of  ncicular  crystals  .and  jjearly 
scales,  of  specific  gravity  0.607.  When  jturo  it 
has  no  otlor,  hwl  .is  usually  prepared,  contain- 
ing resin  and  a  little  essential  oil,  it  possesses 
the  aromatic  perfhme  of  benzoin.  It  &  soluble 
in  wati  r.  molts  at  240",  FubHmos  in  a  current 
of  air  witli  a  gentle  heat.  Benzoic  acid  ol^o 
exists  in  aU  biusanis  (as  these  are  defined  in 
France),  in  vanill.i.  cinnamnn,  and  tho  urine  of 
in&nts,  and  that  ot"  tho  d.>;:  and  of  herl)ivor(iUs 
qnadrui>cds.  It  may  re;uUly  be  obtained  from 
tliat  of  tho  liorso  and  oi  tho  cow.  Its  chemi- 
Cid  comnositiou  id  represented  by  the  formula 
OMlT.Oj-f  110.  It  forms,  with  alkalies  and 
earthy  and  metallio  oxidci^  salts  called  ben- 
toatea  It  Is  nsed,  combined  with  ammonia,  in 
rliomlcftl  amily^u iVir  ]>recipitatin0  flce^nt'*oxide 
of  iron  in  neutral  solutions. 

BENZOIN  (Ualay,  htminkn%\  gnm-bef^amin 
of  comrnorcc,  nn  odorous  resin  ixttucf.d  IV  i!  the 
sty  rax  iKitzoin^  a  irco  which  attains  a  eoubideru- 


bio  hcipdit.  and  is  the  peculiar  product  of  Ikn. 
cooleo,  Batak,  and  Palembang  territories,  ia  S«. 
matra,  and  Bmnai  territory  in  Borneo.  Tlwtiw 

is  cultivated  atid  raised  from  tlio  small  brown 
nut  which  iL  [iroduces.  ^Vhen  the  plant  has  s^ 
tained  its  fourth  year,  and  its  stem  nasaffiaae' 

tor  of  8  inches,  on  the  otistcrn  coast  of  Snmntra, 
and  6  years,  and  iu  iuclus  dijiineter,  m  tha 
western  C(J!ist,  it  begins  to  yield  its  best 
which  Hows  from  the  bark,  and  wliii  ].  is  <il>- 
tuined  by  making  an  uici.sion  therein 
tlio  ground.  That  obtained  during  tho  finst 
2  years  ailer  taoping  is  of  a  creamy,  or  light 
saffron  tint,  ana  ia  soft  and  fragrant;  ftr  S 
or  8  years  more,  it  j>rMduLcs  an  inferior 
quality,  of  reddisli  hue,  and  harder  than  U>« 
1>est ;  after  this  time,  the  sap  eeases  to  flov, 
the  troc  is  <  nt  down,  and  a  very  inferior  re^D 
is  obliiiiied  by  scraping  tho  inner  surface  of  Uie 
bark  and  the  stcin.  In  tho  Batok  country  it  is 
bt<in;:Lt  to  tilt'  markfis  uii  tho  west  coast  of 
ISutiiutni  in  c.iki  s,  tailed  tumping,  of  diflFerent 
weights,  and  these  cakes  constitute  the  chief 
currency  of  the  Bataks,  who  do  not  moks  us 
of  coined  money.  Tho  benzoin  obtained  il 
Palembang  territory  i>  mainly  culK  rteJ  by  wiU 
tribes,  in  tlio  lowest  state  of  civilization,  tba 
Knbn  in  the  Rawas  and  Batang^Lekoh  district 
and  tlie  Kumriiig  further  south.  Tho  Palem* 
bang  resin  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality, 
being  mostly  sjH)ntaneou9  exudations  of  wild 
trees,  c  IL  >  ted  by  ihe-^e  wild  tribes.  It  is  said 
of  tho  Kubu,  by  Lieut,  do  Sturlcr  of  tho  Dutch 
E.  I.  army,  that  Avlu  n  Malay  traders  come  to 
their  country  for  benzoin,  they  go  to  appointed 
places,  iK'at  a  gong,  deposit  trinkets  and  pieces 
of  colored  cloth,  .ind  then  retire;  after  a  time, 
tho  timorous  savages  emerge  cautiously  from 
the  recesses  of  the  forest,  talce  what  hasbeen  k  tt 
fiir  tln-ta,  and  leave  benzoin  In  (he  iikico.  whAh 
is  generally  more  thou  au  ample  tqiiivoltiit- 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  recent  travelle^ 
Tliero  are  no  conipleto  rej  oi  ts  uf  the  whois 
product  of  the  re-.in  iu  the  archipelago.  Irofll 
tlio  west  coa-t  of  Sumatra,  in  1855,  was  export- 
ed benzoin  of  tlie  value,  iu  India  markctii,  of 
84,500  florins,  about  |15,000.  According  to  the 
Singapore  price  current,  iu  J^'iT,  it  was  Mor;n. 
l.st  qualitv,  ^;s'j  p^r  jdcul  (13;J  lb».)i  2d  sorE, 
$45  to  $(10;  3d  sort,  jilG  to  $20.  The 
portion  of  this  resin  is  made  use  of  as  an  m- 
couse  in  Komon  Uotholio  countries,  and  where 
the  Oraolc  choroh  preyaib,  in  the  ccremoniau 
of  that  religion.  It  is  f,ometiracs  cmplo;^eu»» 
medicine,  bv  ing  considered  a  valuable 
styi)tic;  and  still  mwe  in  perfhmery.  1^ 
odor  of  tlio  best  resin  somewhat  resembles  tn« 
of  tiie  vanilla  bean.  Being  soluble  in  ''I""*^ 
and  not  in  water,  it  is  erroneously  called  a  pa™* 
Its  density  varies  according  to  quahO'^ 
1.003  to  1.002.  Beside  l)cnzoio  acid,  ana  » 
small  quantity  of  e.-;sential  oil.  it  ^"^'''^'"'j^ 
ditfcreut  kinds  of  resins,  which  ^ 
yet  l>06n  employed  in  the  arts.  It  ^*  >'!^oer 
several  kinds  fino  vr\rni-}ii  ■» 
work,  on  couea  and  snulT-boscs,  whicii  «D» 
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fidntvannia  cnlor  •when  warmo<l  vrlih.  Iho  hnnd. 
Benzoin  b  supj>o&cd,  by  some  w  ritera,  to  bo  th© 
molabathrnra  of  iho  uicientsi  Pliny  and  Dios- 
oorides  i!<"5cribo  it  very  accnrately ;  and  men- 
tion m  ule  in  tho  roripliH  of  the  Erythra?an 
S(  ,1,  (>f  inalabathrum,  an  nrtiolo  of  conimeroe  on 
the  Malabar  con-*,  sold  to  be  bfOnght  from,  a 
ooontry  further  txst. 

BENZOLE,  named  by  the  French  chemist 
Pelouze,  one  of  the  hiplily  furbonized  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  tho  tlbtUlatioii  of  coal  tar. 
It  iras  discovered  by  Prof.  Faraday,  in  experi- 
menting Qpon  tho  oils  condensed  from  oil  pras. 
Uitscherlioh  afterward  obtained  it  by  diatiUing 
benzoic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime.   It  is  also 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzoic  acid 
throngh  n  rod-hot  iron  tube.  Various  proccj^sca 
are  given  for  ]  >  n  pari  u  |^  i  t  i  n  the  large  way.  The 
material  employed  for  prodticin?  it  is  the  crude 
coal  naphtiia,  that  comes  over  in  the  first  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar.   This  is  rectified  by  distilling 
it  several  times  from  a  metallic  still,  and  snh- 
jectlng  the  vapor  at  last  to  a  low  temperatore 
(about  32"  P.).    Most  of  the  other  snbstanoes 
associated  with  it  condense  in  the  worm  of  the 
still  at  higher  temperatures,  and  fall  back  into 
tl.o  still.    Tho  hon/(»!f  U  tlion  purified  by  re- 
distilling, at  a  heat  between  176'^  and  194°,  and 
by  ft  new  distillation  freed  from  ^  of  its  vol  umo  of 
pidphurio  acid.    Filtering  at  a  low  temperatore 
is  $ko  applied  between  the  distillations,  to  ro- 
laove  toy  insolnhlo  impurities.   Benzole,  when 
pnre,  is  a  dean  fluid,  like  alcohol,  withont  col- 
or, very  volatiJc,  possessing  an  ethereal  odor, 
and  of  ipCK^o  gravity  0.86.   Its  gravity,  how- 
ov<?r.  T.iriea  with  tho  mode  of  its  preparation, 
and  it  is  staXed  that  it  is  produced  at  the 
WwIdi  at  Oloversriort,  Ky.,'  weighing  only  6 
pounds  to  tlio  gallon,  which  is  f  the  weight  of 
water,  or  Fpooifio  gravity  0.7ft.  Am  prepared  ia 
Inland,  by  Manafleld,  nomtbe  enrae  nspMhs 
spirit  ol.t.iiiicl  fnoii  co:d-tar,  it  boils  at  170"  F, 
At  82''  it  cease<i  to  evaporate,  and  sohdifies  in 
totfxm  reaenbling  white  wax  or  eamphor,  md 
like  thesf',  v.  ill  tluMi  burn  withont  melting. 
Slowly  cooled,  when  liquid,  it  takes  beftutiful 
fbrms  of  ernoUbnn  leaflete,  wMdi  era  perftotly 
tr.ins[>ar.  nf,  nrid  rlii-tcr  toprvthor  on  eacli  side 
of  a  central  axi^^  like  the  leaflete  of  the  fern 
upoo  its  petiole.  It  will  net  mix  with  weter, 
but  is  >io1ij!.lo  ill  :dr<dn)I  and  ether.    It  hsxs  tbo 
solvent  proportios  of  those  flnida,  and  is  appU- 
eeble  to  e  great  rwAtXj  of  nsefttl  purposes  fn 
chemistry  and  tbo  arts.    JtR  composition  is  12 
atome  of  carbon  and  6  of  hydrogen-«OitH« ; 
Imt  Dr.  Mnspratt  and  otfaers,  who  give  this  for- 
mula. Ik  liovo  fbat  it  will  prove  to  bo  a  hydride 
of  phenyl  radical,  thus  expreesed  (OnH|)U. 
It  may  then  properly  be  naiBed  bydro-ben- 
rldo. — NuTiu  rous  uses  have  been  proposed  for 
benrolo ;  and,  as  the  manofiKture  of  it  b  now 
eztenelTely  entered  upon  in  liniclMeter,  Olas- 
pow,  Mild  f'llii  r  Lir(T0  towns  in  Great  Brit.nin, 
and  also  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Fennsvlvania,  and 
U  WilUanuburgh,  near  New  Yofk  dlj,  it  !■ 
ptolMkble  it  will  beoame  ao  artiflie  cf  gnei  ink* 
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portanco,  particularly  where  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oUier  alooholio  products  are  so  costly  as  they 
are  in  Great  Britain.  Bat  the  most  important 
nse  proposed  is  for  illumination.  It  has  been 
found  that  almost  any  gas,  or  oven  atmospheric 
air,  passed  through  benzole,  or  some  other 
eqnally  volatile  hydro-carbon,  takes  up  a  por- 
tion of  its  vapor,  and  acquires  great  illuminating 
power ;  that  of  coal  gas  passed  over  its  surface 
is  Tcry  much  increased,  and  steam  is  thm  ren- 
dered illuminating.  The  first  suggestion  of  tiiis 
use  of  benzole  w^  by  a  man  nanud  lieel,  of 
London,  who  took  out  a  patent,  about  tlio  year 
1836,  for  forcing  common  air  into  a  reservoir 
containing  highly  rectified  o<Hd  naphtha  (ben- 
zole), and  burning  tho  vapor  carried  along  bj 
tho  air  at  a  burner  near  the  reservoir.  In  this 
country,  the  subject  was  taken  up  about  the 
year  1851,  by  different  parties,  the  first  ma- 
chines in  successful  operation,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  being  those  of  Mr.  Oliver 
P.  Drake,  of  Boston.  A  current  of  atmospheric 
air,  by  means  of  a  simple  bellows  carried  by 
clockwork,  was  forced  throngh  a  mixture  of 
benzoic,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  ignited  at  a 
gas  burner.  The  flame  was  romarkablo  for  its 
clearness  and  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and 
resembled  in  color  more  the  light  of  the  sun 
than  does  any  other  artificial  light.  A  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  its  use  by  tho  benzole  ceas- 
ing to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  approaching 
that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  tho  auri- 
form mixture,  when  conveyed  through  cold 
tubes,  was  liable  to  deposit  a  portion  of  its  car- 
bonaceous load,  and  produce  a  light  of  most 
uncertain  brillicnoy.  At  a  high  temperature, 
on  the  contrary,  the  benzole  vapor  was  mnch 
more  readily  ts^en  up,  and  produced  a  smoky 
light,  so  that  it  could  not  bo  used  in  very  warm 
weather.  To  obviate  this  difficnltv,  several  im- 
provementi  have  been  introdu<^,  and,  by  the 
use  of  benzoic  uuiuixcd  with  other  substances, 
and  furnished  by  a  regulating  apparatus  in  suit- 
able quantities,  aocordfaig  to  Xm  temperature, 
the  lidit  has  liurned  niut  h  more  satisfactorily 
through  the  ordinary  range  of  temperature  to 
which  it  is  ever  likely  to  bo  exposed  when  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  without.  Ikiszi^^lo  of 
great  purity  ia  found  to  do  better  than  the  more 
eoramon  artide  formerly  employed,  and  espe- 
cially when  introduced  to  the  current  of  air 
difftised  throngh  porous  diaphragms,  and  in  a 
chamber  admittmg  of  the  thorough  mixtnre  of 
the  air  and  benzole  vapor.  Siieh  U  the  appa- 
ratus now  manufactured  under  the  patents  held 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Carpenter.  From  tiie  beauty, 
economy,  and  convenience  of  the  light,  it  is  an 
extremely  desirable  object  to  perfect  the  oppa- 
ratus,  that  its  use  may  be  practicable  at  all 
temperatures.  The  demand  it  h:i^  ( reatod  for 
benzole  baa  oansed  the  price  of  this  to  be  ad- 
vanced  tnm  58  cents,  at  which  it  was  formerly 
rated  i  i  Kngland,  to  ^\  50  per  gallon  in  this 
country.  But  the  new  works  which  have  no- 
dertaken  ita  mamilaaure,  will  no  doubt  caow 
tti  price  to  baradneedi^aiii.  Btill,atthelkigbar 
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rat«,  \t  is  found,  according  to  a  refwrt  inad«  in 

Jan.  lR5*r,  by  :i  cotnmittco  nppolii'.i.  i!  to  cxamino 
into  the  meriu  of  tho  light  ut  ihe  Utica  me- 
chanics' fair,  tlmt  tiio  cost  of  a  light  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  a  coal-pas  burner,  consum- 
ing 6  cubic  feet  per  hour,  is  but  1 J  cent  ptr 
ht>ur ;  while  that  of  a  coal-iras  li;;lit,  at  the  rate 
of  $3  50  per  1,000  feet,  is  2]V  cents  per  hour. 
TliC  quantity  of  benzole  equivalent  to  1,000  feet 
of  coal  pa-s,  is,  however,  variously  estimated, 
probably  from  the  diflbrent  qaaiitie«  of  diftWent 
mAnufaotarers,  and  tho  different  methods  of 
testing  it.  The  EnLjlIsIi  ;iiit!iMritic=,  t;i  T^.jO, 
estimated  that  a  gallon  of  the  iiuid  pix«se::-.se:!«  au 
illnminatiDg  power  equal  to  about  1,000  cubic 
feet  (  f  L'as.  In  tliis  connfry,  rn^rording  to  tho 
csperimeuLs  of  Mr.  Drake,  tliis  is  re^'arded  as 
too  low  an  estimate,  2  gMllons  l.t-iu^'  re(|uired 
to  produce  tliis  dTl'ct.  lu  the  small  cost  of 
transportation  well  as  in  cleanliness  in  han- 
dliog,  benzole  possesses  great  advantages.  Tho 
ure  article  is  a  pleasant  substance  to  use, 
aving  an  agreeable  odor;  bnt  much  of  tho 
common  benzole  has  a  strong  disjigreeablo 
ameil  of  coal  tar.  Beside  being  used  in  the 
manner  described,  benzole  may  also  be  mixed 
to  advantage  witli  nlci'lu'l  ov  \\  \'Ai  iiujiljtlia,  fur 
producing  a  tluid  ot  great  illumiiuiting  power, 
and  very  vuhitile,  without  involving  danger  of 
explosion. — The  substances  readily  dissolved  by 
benzole  are  stated  to  be  various  rosins,  mastic, 
camphor,  wax,  putty,  fiitty  and  essential  oils, 
caoutchouc,  and  putia  ponlia.  Tin-  solution 
•with  cither  of  the  two  laitcr  has  tho  prop- 
erty of  the  collodion  (or  gtm-cotton  dissolved  in 
etiier),  of  aaickly  evaporating,  and  leaving  a 
film  like  a  tnin  membrane.  In  thif;  way,  it  may 
1»'  ii-;ed  as  an  application  to  cuts  and  burns, 
bhell-lac,  copoL  and  gamboge  are  sparingly  dis- 
solved by  it.  It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur,  and  v\  !u n  I  riilin::  takiN  up  tho 
last  iu  large  quantity,  of  which  tiie  greater  p,irt, 
however,  when  cooling,  separates  by  crystalliz- 
ing. Proccs<cs  have  been  patentod'in  Eii-l  uid 
for  its  employment  in  removing  painty  tur,  oil, 
&c.,  from  ditFerent  fabrics,  and  from  leather, 
Wool,  ct»ttoa  waste,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  gloves. 
Used  thus  in  tlie  large  way,  tho  benzoic  is  dis- 
tilled over  and  saved.  No  substance  has  been 
fotmd  BO  well  adapted  for  removing  the  oil  from 
the  wool  dyed,  before  it  is  spon  into  carpets,  &c., 
at  the  mills  in  Yoik>!iii i\  The  colors  are  not 
afiect^d,  wiiilti  tho  greasy  matters  aro  entirely 
dissolved  ont.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  it  gives 
ri^c  tn  a  >u!i-;tanrp  rail.  <1  nitro-benzole,  which 
is  u>cU  it>  a  suLctitutc  lor  tho  oil  of  bitter  al- 
lDoti«ls  in  jKTt'umerjr. 

liKUWL'LF,  Talk  of,  an  Ari_'I«>-f^axon  heroic 
poem,  published  iu  Saxim  aiui  Kngli>h  by  J. 
M.  Kemble,  L,ondon,  lS;t5,  and  later  by  Thorpe 
and  bjr  Wackerbartli.  A  metrical  translation  in 
Oennan  was  produced  by  L.  Kttmaller  (Zurich, 
T^f^ii.  T.t  u  t-ays  it  is  the  oldest  nionument  of 
Gerimui  poesy  in  the  Anglo-6axoa  dialect,  and 
of  great  interest  in  the  hii^tory  of  the  develop^ 
ment  of  Oennan  literature.  It  is  evidently  of 


continental  and  pagan  origin,  bat,  in  the  sham 
in  which  it  has  como  down  to  ua,  it  ia  paittauy 

but  not  entirely  Christianized. 

B&RANGER,  I'ierke  Jkax  dk,  tho  most  fik 
lustrious  of  IVench  lyric  poets,  born  in  Paris, 
Aug.  19,  17S0,  died  there  July  16,  1857-  Ills 
fiitber,  notwithstanding  his  pretensions  to  nobla 
origin,  was  book-keeper  to  a  grocer,  and  mar- 
ried a  pretty  young  milliner,  Uie  daughter  of 
an  honest  tailor,  by  tho  name  of  Champy,  who 
kept  a  small  shop  in  the  rue  MontorgueiL  Uera 
the  ihtiune  bard  came  into  the  world,  which  feet 
he  aftorvvanl  eiiiii;iieiiii)rut.<.-':]  in  "tie  (-'fLi.s  most 
Bprightly  songs,  Le  TaiUcurct  la  Fct:  He  sprang 
thus  from  tho  people,  and  in  $ipite  of  the  parti* 
rlo  (!>:%  wliicli,  owing  to  his  fjsther's  prejudice, 
remumcd  athxed  to  his  patronymic,  he  never 
missed  an  opi>ortunity  of  proolsjming  bis  ple- 
lieiiin  birth;  Jc  stiisvilain,  et  frh  rif'nn,  is  tho 
burden  uf  ono  of  his  earliest  eliu-iuu>.  After 
being  put  to  nurse  for  3  years,  ho  was  brought 
back  to  his  grjmdfather's,  where  he  lived  for 
more  than  6  years,  littlo  cared  for  by  his  mother, 
and  entirely  neglected  by  his  father,  whilo  he 
was  the  pet  of  the  old  follcs.  In  the  beginning 
of  1769  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  lanbowfr 
St.  Antoino;  ninl,  fmni  the  r<v>f  of  the  hoti-.^, 
ho  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  liustilo  by  the 
peoplev  which  event  made  the  deepest  imprea- 
siou  upon  hi^  yim'.lil'ul  luinil,  as  a|)pear3  from  a 
song,  L<i  14  JiuUily  writicn  40  years  later. 
His  fatlier,  being  unable  any  longer  to  paj  Ilia 
board  at  school,  sent  hlin,  without  previous  no- 
tice, to  a  sister  of  his,  a  widow  v  ithout  chil- 
dren, who  kejit  a  small  inn  near  Peronne,  in  Pi- 
cardy.  She  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  the  un- 
expected guest ;  but  soon,  moved  by  .>^ympathy 
and  nlfection,  slio  cried,  pres-ini:  eliild  to 
her  bosom:  "Poor  forlorn  being,  I  will  be  your 
mother.**  And  she  most  faithfully  kept  her 
word.  T'tuli  r  gutdnnce  of  this  worthy  wo- 
man, w  hi  '>e  uiiud  was  far  above  her  humble  sta- 
tion, the  young  Pierre  was  brought  up  in  & 
somewhat  irregular  way ;  but  ree.  i'  v  d  l«  -'-on?r 
intended  to  make  him  u  good  maii,  ;u-d  a  tiiur- 
OUgh  republican.  This  hist  charactor  was  sin- 
gularly enhanced  in  him  by  the  i»ractical  train- 
ing ho  w  as  submitted  to,  at  a  school  established 
by  M.  liiUhio  de  Hellanglise,  formerly  a  m» mlier 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  according  to 
Stronger  nimscif,  a  sort  of  republican  Fentlon, 
and  a  true  plii].iiii]irn]iist.  In  this  sclio«»l  the 
boys  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  democratic  as- 
sociation, electing  their  own  officers,  as  maror, 
councillorH,  jusftPes  of  the  pcfioc.  They  deuat- 
cd  political  quciilious  ;  on  imjiortant  occasions, 
speeches  were  publicly  delivered  by  the  yonng 
politicians,  and  moro  than  once  thty  sent  up 
addresses  to  the  convention,  and  to  liobespierrc 
Beranger  distinguished  himself  among  his  young 
coUeogues  as  a  clear  and  cogent  speaker ;  so 
much  so  that  tho  good  Ballne  used  to  {irognos- 
ticato  that  the  boy  won M  :it  s^mo  future  day 
^'iuuke  Lis  ujark."  Patriotism,  whieh,  as  be 
says,  was  the  great,  if  not  the  only  passion  of 
Ms  lifo^  WM  already  bnming  in  the  heart  of  tb« 
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boy,  &od  be  feeling^  Mmtes  bis  emotjooa 
wben  hearing  of  Uw  Tiotorics  Of  t1i6  tovohnmi 

of  thv  Frc'ticTi  annic-.    I'ut  tl;,'  tlnu'  liu  lcome 
wliOD  it  wa»  neoesiarY  fur  him  bo  learn  u  trade  i 
eonMqoootly,  tbrongh  thft  advlee  of  bis  good 
frieiiil.  M.  Hallue,  he  entered  the  printing  office 
of  Ltimit  a  bookseller,  who  oviaoed  gr«at  kind- 
am  towttd  his  apprentiee.  The  latter  did  not 
acquire  niarkt-d  proficiency  iis  a  printer,  bat 
•bowed  an  inclinatioa  to  pootry,  makiugat  that 
time  sonie  rongli  attempt*  at  rhynm.  Towand 
llic  otul  of  1706.  tlio  young  printer  vros  called 
back  to  Paris  by  bis  £atber,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  aU  aorti  ct  atook-Jobbinff  end  finan- 
ciering speculations,  as  well     In  llonrbon  oon- 
ipiraoiei.  A  large  amount  of  the  mone^  made 
1^  hit  exettiona  waa  spent  in  these  oonspiraciea^ 
£r-itu  wliich  he  Wiis  known  as  tho  '^banker  of 
the  royalista."  Young  li^auger  became  the 
assistant  of  hia  lather ;  and  howerer  repngnant 

the  bti-Hio5s  wa.'*  to  his  feoHti;j;3  and  opinions, 
be  evinced  so  much  tact  and  ability  that,  any 
eordingtohii&ther,hewaasaretobeoeine 

great  banker."    Unhappily,  in  1709,  the  firm 
£iiled;  and,  although  reduced  to  very  strait- 
ened drenmsluioea,  the  young  man  found  him- 
self  >rri.atlr  relieved.    "  Af y  poverty,"  be  9$JBy 
was  not  barren  of  pleasure.  I  lived  in  an 
atdo  on  the  booiewd  Bt  ICartin,  and  the 
mmt  ma^ificont  sitrht  oj»ened  before  niy  cyo^. 
I  bad  no  mouey,  no  hope,  no  prospect  of  lor- 
tone,  it  ia  trae;  bat  I  waa  free  from  ^  the 
tronhle  and  dis^'iist  connected  with  the  business 
I  had  been  engaged  in  against  my  taste  and  feel- 
ings. To  live  alone  and  make  Tenea  at  my  eaae^ 
I  <  .>n«Mcred  to  bo  true  happine«i-<."  Friendship 
and  love  aho  contributed  to  embellish  bis  life ; 
iuid,  aa  fkr  as  htis  slender  mean*  would  allow, 
he  heartily  joined  in  popular  amusctnent-i. 
Gnicot'ul  remembrances  of  that  time  are  to  bo 
trocud  in  several  of  his  liveliest  pieces,  sucli  as 
X«  grenier  and  Mon  habit.  Tfiis  careless  life  last- 
ed several  years,  daring  which  he  sketched  manv 
pre^ta  of  great  work^  and  wrote  poems  whicn 
ivere  never  destined  to  be  brou^'ht  to  light, 
lunong  the  number  a  pastoral  poem,  LepeUri- 
!.t%gf,  an  epic,  and  several  eomodies,  two 

oi"  which  wore  five-act  plays.  Meanwiiile  he  had 
h«x'u  the  revolution  of  the  18tb  Bruuiaire,  which 
bo  applaaded,  like  the  minority  of  France,  and 
had  bWn  on  tlic  point  of  hciiit?  killed  intlic  rno 
Ht.  Nicoise,  by  tlio  infernal  machine,  directed 
a;^ainat  Uie  first  consuL   Althoqgb  M  did  not 
\s  itn&s-  witli  indilTeronco  the  great  changes 
\vhich  were  taking  place  in  his  cntnitry,  bis  iu- 
lorcst  waa  capeoiiilW  oonoentratcd  in  his  poeti- 
cal  performances;  but,  unfortun  itely,  the  scan- 
ty pittance  upon  which  ho  depended,  woi  con- 
atantly  diminishing,  and  at  the  end  of  1803 
penury  stared  bim  in  the  face;  hi.^  gold  watch  and 
otbor  valuables,  reUcs  of  better  i\m^  hud  been 
pawned  long  ago;  bis  clothing  was  in  the  poor- 
condition,  und  Mono  of  bis  friends  was  well 
euougli  otfto  uii'or  hiiu  relieC  In  this  extremity 
ho  wrote  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  the  ficat  oonaoli  aendbag  him,  ae  ipedmena  of 


hia  literaiy  attainmentai  two  poems,  Le  rita 
^HsiawMist  Su  euUe  and  Le  iZiftipe*  He  luid 

scarcely  any  hope  in  the  success  of  thi?  last 
abift  \  so  we  may  imagine  bis  joy,  when  a  very 
Idnd  anawer  innited  him  to  an  interview.  Bor- 
rowing a  dre<H  aii|)ropriate  for  sni'h  a  vi>il,  ho 
repaired  to  bis  new  protector.  Lucien,  whose 
intnert  had  been  awakened  by  the  letter,  was 
much  pleasetl  with  the  young  man,  gave  him 
advMO  an<l  encouragement,  and  relieved  hia 
wanta  by  resigning  to  him  hia  pension  as  a  • 
member  of  iho  French  institute.  Thi^  ho\nf; 
au  annual  income  of  a  little  less  than  $200,  was 
a  fortune  to  the  deetitnto  young  poet.  The  next 
rear,  1805,  ho  was  engaged  by  the  paintc-r  Laii- 
don  to  write  the  notices  for  the  Annalet  du 
mu»i6,  an  iUnatrated  pnblioatlon,  giving  outline 
engravings  of  tlie  great  paintings  in  the  T.ouvre 
gallery.  Ibia  added  for  ^  years  $350  to  bis  au- 
nnal  hieome,  and  enabledmm  to  help  Ma  father 
and  secure  a  degree  of  comfort  for  bis  old 
gandmotber,  who  had  l>eeo  cntirelv  ruined. 
Tlda  waa  indeed  a  bright  epoch  in  ue  life  of 
our  poet,  who  more  eagerly  than  ever  devoted 
himself  to  bispoetioal  pursuits.  In  1809,  being 
introdooed  to  Fmitenes,  the  grand  master  of  the 
imperial  unii'orsity,  by  hi?  friend  Arjianlt,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  ollice  worth  about  $200 ; 
whioh  aolary  was  gradually  increased  to  $400. 
Buraiiger's  life  now  began  to  t.iko  a  more  regu- 
lar shone,  and  bis  taXmi  to  flow  in  ita  i*ro]>er 
channel.  He  had  oooeaiooally  written  song?, 
ino-tly  of  a  gay  turn,  as  th.  y  were  designed  to 
enliven  bis  Joyous  meetings  with  bis  friends 
whom  he  viaited  at  Fironne ;  Irat  however  suo* 
cw^fnl  in  his  attempts,  he  was  not  conscioua 
that  this  was  his  true  calling,  aiid  would  ulti- 
mately secure  him  dturable  &tne.  Now,  how< 
ever,  he  paid  more  attention  to  lyrical  poetry, 
and  fell  that  it  might  possibly  be  treated  in  snoli 
a  manner  as  to  take  rank  among  the  most  cred- 
itable branches  of  literature.  Sonic  f>f  the 
pieces  which  bo  wrote  during  the  following 
yean^  being  circulated  in  mannscript,  ereoted  a 
sensation — Le  tenateur,  Zt  petit  liomme  grin, 
Los  yueiu,  and  Le  roid'  I'rtLot,  among  the  num- 
ber. This  eoooeia  procured  for  him  Uio  ao- 
quaintonce  of  Desangiers,  the  wcU-knnwn  song 
writer  of  the  time,  and  a  very  kind-hearted 
man,  who  took  a  decided  fancy  for  his  young 
competitor,  and  prevailed  upon  I/nn  to  become  a 
laouiber  of  the  celebrated  club,  Lccateau,  which 
bad  been  reestablished  about  1811.  llenoe- 
forlh  his  fume  increased  rajiidly ;  liin  gay  .«atires, 
and  even  the  licentious  strain-,  ia  which  ho  in- 
dulged, according  to  the  en^itom  of  his  oontem- 
porarics,  were  received  '>vi;!j  rtppLmsc,  and  gave 
him  a  rank  aino'ig  the  moat  renowned  lyricists. 
The  disasters  of  and  1815,  the  2  invasiona 
of  France  by  European  armies  especially,  fell 
Uke  a  bitter  p:mg  on  the  patriotic  heart  of  B4- 
ranger,  and  contributed  to  give  a  new  and 
higher  direction  to  his  poetical  vein;  ho  felt 
tli;it  song  could  bo  made  the  medium  of  general 
feeling,  and  celebrate  at  once  ^e  glory  and 
mifllbrtiinM  of  hia  beloved  oountiy.  th»nthtfc 
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time  he  became  the  truly  popular  or  rather  the 
truly  national  bard  of  France.  The  Ist  Tolmne 
of  B^ranger's  songs  was  jmblislieJ  in  1815,  m  l 
eagerly  sought  for,  although  it  contained  very 
few  politick  pieces.  Its  popularity,  however, 
excitiil  huspifioti  in  tho  aammistrativo  depart- 
meat  to  whioh  the  poet  belonged,  and  afiiwuUy 
reoommendaUon  to  itop  eoeh  poUieetioiii  lor 
the  future  was  fuldressoJ  to  him  hy  his  chief. 
B^raoger,  who  was  now  fairly  laanohed  oa  hie 
newooiurM,  ptiH  no  stteatton  to  tliia  notice,  and 
went  on  to  produce  new  pieces,  which,  like  their 
predecessorii  were  ezteoaiveiy  flimakted  by  aLog- 
ing  long  before  they  were  eolmted  In  book  ftm. 
The*o  wero  puLli^.hctI  in  1821,  but  proviuiu  to 
iesaing  the  volume,  B^raoger  le^  his  othce^toaave 
theministertlietrofibleordlsdkarginghfan.  The 
sole  was  iiniiieiHe,  and  the  songs  resounded  all 
over  the  country.  Judidal  proceedinge  di- 
reeted  agfdnst  fbe  poet,  on  aeeoimt  of  hh  bold 
attacks  upon  the  government,  oidy  mhlcMl  to 
his  popolantj  and  promoted  the  diffiuioa  of 
the  voiiime.  Brought  before  the  eonrti,  he 
^va■^  sciiunrod  to  3  months  of  imprisonment 
and  a  tino  of  500  franoo.  This  at  oooe  gave  a 
more  powerftd  impetm  to  Ms  llune  nnd  to  bla 

inspiration:  new  songs i.Hsucd  from  the  gaol,  and 
were  repeated  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other.  Bdranger,  or  rather  hie  eonga,  had  be> 
como  a  political  power.  A  8d  volume,  which 
appeared  in  1825,  though  ioaroely  leee  bold 
than  the  preceding,  waa  treeted  with  more 
forbcnranco  by  the  government;  hut  the  4th, 
publi^ed  in  1828,  was  severely  dealt  with: 
an  imprisonment  of  •  months,  and  n  fine  of 
10,000  franc*,  wa-!  the  jx-nalty  iniposcd  on  the 
song-maker,  who  was  now  proclaimed  the 

Ctest  poet  of  the  day.  This  was  the  most 
iant  period  of  Iiis  career.  B^ranp'or  had 
meanwhile  secured  great  personal  influence 
tmong  the  ohieb  of  we  opposition  party  ;  his 
ndv'u  Ava^  ^oufjfht  for  and  respected ;  1ih  known 
disiutorcsteUness,  his  freedom  of  speech,  which 
was  always  united  with  the  utmost  coortesy,  his 
want  of  J  --onal  nmhitimi,  his  trvnerous  dispo- 
sition, inn  niarked  sympathy  for  joaog  men, 
every  thing  oootribnted  to  endetr  hfan  to  aU, 
and  jiocnlittrly  to  the  inferior  classes.  Next  to 
the  memory  of  Napoleon  1.  no  name  ei^ojod 
a  greater  popnkrity  than  tluit  of  Btomger.  Ho 
wan  instrumental,  a*  least  through  his  songs,  in 
the  revolution  of  18S0.  Ue  afterward  promc^ted 
the  election  of  LoniaFhiUppe  ts  king,  being 
vinccd  tliat  France  was  not  yet  prejiarod  for  a 
republican  government,  but  refused  ail  appoint- 
ments or  rewards  proifered  by  the  Icing  himself 
or  Jii-i  TninistcrrJ.  IIo  desired  to  live  as  a  true  i)hi- 
losoftlior,  contented  with  the  UtUe  inoome  secured 
by  the  sale  of  his  songi,  and  demons  of  praeerv- 
ing  his  personal  independence.  His^th  volume, 
publinhed  in  ISdSLafiordsevideooeof  his  settled 
dotermina^m  to  be  nothing  but  a  ioag>'malter; 
he  did  not  even  wi<h  to  oontinuo  a  political 
adviser.  Although  he  acted  as  if  willing  to  bo 
forgotten,  there  was  no  abatement  In  his  popn- 
hvitf  daring Um leJgn of  Looia  FhOlppe}  and 


when  the  rerolntion  of  Febroary,  1848, 
out,  the  name  of  B^r^oger  was  tm  mm 
1  rl^'htest  in  the  eyc'4  of  the  peopk  '.. 
sought  him  as  their  represaitstivs;  m . 
n)ite  of  his  decided  reftaMU,  they  elatMlk' 
the  c<ja-stitueDt  asdcmbly ;  he  iiad  toiodi: 
lesignatioa  twioe  before  it  was  scented, 
last  yearn  of  the  natkmal  bard  were  pa^ 

Cotnj»arativo  retirement,  amid  a  smaiJ  c;- 
intimate  Mends;  but  the  y^fn^r>tiAn 
inspfa«d  drew  inoessantly  arovnd  tia  tr<  - 
of  visitors,  wliom  ho  could  scaraly  a?i 
Uviqg  as  privately  as  possible  in  varkxar.^ 
or  provincial  towns.  On  tiie  newisf  k  - 
illne^is  the  secluded  street  where  Ije  h^-- 
one  of  the  most  quiet  parts  of  Pariii  wm  -^- 
np  by  the  mnMtode,  who  wet*  amdoaitorf ' 
their  sympathy  for  him,  and  eagerly 
hourly  amounts  of  his  health.  liisdMUii^ 
a  veil  of  sorrow  not  only  over  Pliii*  b«** 
all  France ;  and  his  funeral  was  atteD'l>': 
a  host  of  mourners.     Every  one  fell  - 
FrKWe  had  lo^t  a  great  poet  and  a  greater 
The  mnir^  published  br  Bcranpor  Jari:.' 
lifetime  have  been  reprinted  under  e^t^r. 
rible  Ibrra,  and  millions  of  copies  biT^ ' 
circulated  among  jUI  classes  of  Frcr.( 
Ifo  poet  could,  however,  so  well  hsTedkjt-- 
witfa  the  printing  of  his  worin  wlthect  v^^ 
his  fame,    iiis  nongs  are  familiar  evtti  W'.  • 
who  are  nnable  to  read.   Ikside  bii  l'- 
worln,  he  left  99  songs  written  from 
1851,  and  a  memoir  of  hini'^elf,  both  of ' 
were  pablished  a  few  months  after  hi*  <^ 
The  former  cannot  add  to  his  poeticil  iw' 
but  the  latter,  uhic-h  is  a  perfect  p-^ni  ■ 
biography,  fumi.shc9  convincing  ^^^j^*^  ~ 
In  him  efmplicity,  hon<^y,  and  goodaf>* 
lieart,  were  uiiitc<i  to  genius.    Partial  t- 
tiona  or  imitations  of  B^rangor'«  ^f"'^^ 
been  published  in  England  and  in  tbft 
Stales.    We  must  notice  cipocially 
of  200  cboioo  pieces  by  Mr.  Wiili«m  Vo.^. 
New  Torlc 

BEKAU,  a  large  province  of  India,  ? 
near  the  centre  of  the  Deocan,  and  sdd^ ' 
Britbh  possesBloneinBee.  1868.  Itlifl^' 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  or  Hy<i«nil>^  .  • 
partly  in  Kagpoor,  extending  from  . 
to 2a*     IC «d  Wic«grw*  W t»«  ' 

E.     Area,  r.r;,723  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,5.^<^,0i>^  • 
consists  maiuly  of  an  elevated  trtci, 
K.  by  the  Bautpoora  range,  and  surroanO^ 
mountains  which  encl«*e  it  like  a  vjilw? 
watered  by  the  WmNia^  WyncgunA 
Taptee,  end  Hahannddy.  The  soiTia  «vn 

tile,  and  well  siiit<  d  to  grain,  tolmW"  '  ^ 
and  cotton.   The  wheat  is  oonsidereti^ 
Inbaa;  ft  Is  ready  fbr  the  barveiti'"  ^ 
after  it  is  pown,  and  leaves  time  f^!"'^^ 
Indian  com.  Agriculture  is  the 
tion  of  Oie  inhaUtanta,  bnt  is  tffU^^j 
rude  manner,  with  inferior  i"ir^'^™*°^*lJ!|f7«; 
the  British  have  had  poiaeaBion  of  tb«  <^ 
however,  theM  has  been  some  ^V^^l^ 
There  li  BoMgn  and  veiy  little '^'^ 
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t  raili\  the  cxcornltlo  state  of  the  roads  proving 
as  Be?ero  a  check  to  trattic  as  theb«&vj  traosit 
datiw  flOEMled  If  the  ti  nti ve  mlera.  Bbe«p  and 
rr-tton  fire  transported  to  Kaingaara  in  tn©  N. 
W.  part  of  the  province,  and  thence  forwarded 
to  BomlMy,  bat  qoandtiea  of  cotton  are  lost  on 
tho  way,  and  tho  few  sheep  whioli  surrive  tho 
hardships  of  the  route  are  greatly  reduced  in 
llefh.  A  nrifamid  to  tho  W.  ooMt  and  the  r»- 
ruoval  of  oppress!  vo  imposts  are  among  tho 
measures  of  reform  promised  by  the  British,  and 
a  belief  is  entertain<Ki  that  with  tba  impnlse  thus 
given  to  Indnstry,  Borar  will  soon  contributo 
iargelyto  supply  iug  cotton  for  the  English  mar- 
ked Tha  common  people  of  this  province  are 
oTcocdinply  illiterate.  Only  the  chiUrcn  of  tho 
iirauiiiu  aud  merchants  receive  any  education, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  little  they  are 
taught  is  of  much  benefit  to  mind  or  mnml^  It 
is  a  rare  thing  for  a  fanner  to  kuow  hou  U)  writo 
hisownnatne,  and  oven  the  studies  of  the  Bra- 
mi  ns  are  usually  confineil  to  books  of  tiieolopy. 
— The  ancient  couutrv  of  Berar,  which  waa 
nnwh  more  cxton^^iTe  than  the  modem  provinea^ 
was  one  of  the  5  original  independent  k:n^rt^>n!9 
of  the  Dcccao.  In  the  17th  century  it  wati 
ncxed  to  the  Mognl  empire,  on  the  deoUoe  of 
vv'.Ioh  :f  M-m  overrun  by  tho  Muhrattas  and 
nfterwatd  divided  between  the  I*eshawer  and 
t li.-  rajaJi  of  Nagpoor.  TJie  lutter  princo  having 
i  liriod  with  Dowlat  Bow  Sindia  against  the. 
I  intish  in  1803,  was  forced  to  cede  to  them  the 
vinoo  of  Ciittack,  to;:7etlier  with  Bombnlpoor 
ujd  Patna,  and  to  the  Nimm  some  provinces  on 
he  frontier  of  Hyderabad.  In  1817,  Appoh 
)ahib,  tho  iMtt  rajah,  took  arms  against  tba 
iritish,  who  accordin-^ly  ib  posed  him,  and  gov- 
!mod  the  country  from  tlint  tiino  until  1826,  in 
ho  name  of  Bt^  Bao  Booshlah,  thaa  a  minor. 
rh(-  country  was  given  up  to  tho  yonnar  rryuh 
>a  hU  cotiung  of  age,  aud  on  hiu  djing  -without 
icirs  in  Dec  1863,  waa  added  to  ti:^  possesdons 
)f  the  East  India  company.  The  r^t  ii-'^  lcr  of 
k  rar,  oomprised  in  tho  dominions  of  tliL<  2^  ii:.a[ji, 
•i  included  in  the  territory  recently  assigned  to 
lie  British  for  the  support  of  the  miUtacyforoa 
called  the  "  Nizam's  Uontingwit." 

B£RARD,  Fstkotiaa,  a  1  renoh  thysician. 
)om  at  Montpellier,  Nov.  8,  1789,  died  April 
. G,  1 828.  When  only  20  years  of  af?o,  ho  wroto 
I  thesis  entitled  "Theory  of  Xatural  Medicine, 
>r  Nature  considered  as  the  true  Physician, 
ind  the  Physician  as  an  imitator  of  Nature." 
Ic  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  was  en- 
iigod  to  write  in  the  Dictionary  of  Medical 
•cience."  In  1816  ho  returned  to  Montpellier 
s  professor  of  therapeutics  in  a  private  course 
f  lectures  to  the  medical  8tudenf'<  of 
'^'0.  At  this  period  be  published  a  work  ux- 
lanatory  of  tho  Doctrines  of  the  Medical 
cliool  of  Montpellier."  B^rfud  returned  to 
'arii  in  1823,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pro- 
'swrship  at  the  srhoul  of  medicine,  but  was 
ut  successful.  With  Dr.  Konzet;  ho  published 
)umas'  work  on  **  Chronic  Diseases,"  with 
iitraodv«  aoniiMiitariaib  S  roU.  8Ta  In 


1828  ho  also  published  in  Parw  hi^  work  on 
"  The  Belationa  of  tho  Physical  aud  the  Moral 
Orgaoiam,  as  a  Key  to  Metaphysics  and  the 
Phyuology  of  Mind."  In  this  work  ho  ex- 
plains his  own  views  of  human  nature  and  the 

Principles  of  life,  in  oppoution  to  the  views  of 
'ubanij!.  lie  idso  took  occasion  to  jmblish  at 
the  same  time,  a  mantucript  letter  of  Uabaaiai 
an  ^  Mnaiy  or  Final  OanMa,"  aooomiianiad  bj 
nnmcrons  annotations. 

B£li  ARD,  PisRHX  HosoRk':,  a  French  surgeon 
and  physiologist,  bom  at  Lichtcnber^,  in  1797. 
lie  pnrsned  his  stupes  unaided  by  fortune,  and 
in  1831  was  elected  profetisur  of  nhysiolofnr  to 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  becama  deaa 
of  that  &cnlty  in  1848,  and  in  1852  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  republic  mspector- 
ganaral  of  tbemadioal  adiools,  and  entered  into 
tho  new  upper  council  of  public  instruction, 
lie  hiis  pui>li3hed  historical  notices  of  Bronssiua 
and  of  Haller,  has  enlarged  the  10th  edition  of 
Kicheraud'fl  "  Elements  of  Physiology,"  haa 
begun  the  publication  of  a  great  work  oa  phy- 
mogjr,  MA  has  made  many  reports  to  the  iMd* 
emy  of  medicine.— Auofstk,  brotlier  of  tho  pro- 
ce^ng,  a  French  surgeon,  born  at  Yarrains,  near 
Sanmur,  Aug.  2, 1802,  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  16, 1846. 
lio  studied  at  Paris  under  tho  guidance  of  his 
elder  brother,  Pierre,  became  jjrofoasorof  clini- 
cal surgery  to  the  faculty  of  Pur  is,  waa  me  of 
the  founders  of  tho  society  of  suJTgen,'.  n'sd  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  medicine,  and  wrote 
nuinerou.<4  piofiwwlmml  traatiaaa. 

liERAT,  or  Asnaitt  Beuohad,  a  town  of 
Albania,  on  the  river  Beratinos,  tho  ancient 
Apsns ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
pfA-lmlic  and  Greek  archbi«hopric,  and  was 
taken  by  AU  I'a^ha  from  his  rival  Ibrahim. 
Amurath  II.  captured  Berat,  and  his  troops  held 
it  notwithstanding  n  desperate  attempt  by  Scan- 
derbeg  with  a  strong  body  of  ludiau  auxiliariea 
to  retake  it. 

T^F.I  iJiEIi.;V,  a  trading  place  of  Africa,  on  the 
b<.>uihern  filioro  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Somauli,  and  directly  south  of  the 
British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Arabia.  There  arofowpermanentinhubitatits 
in  Berbera,  on  account  of  the  hot  monsoons, 
winch  blow  from  tho  last  of  May  to  Au^":-t. 
It  is  einiply  a  phico  for  traiho  from  tlie  lii- 
terior.  The  yearly  trade*  oonimences  abtmt 
Nov.  1,  and  continues  to  increase  until  March, 
and  finally  clo^  in  May.  The  traltic  u 
mostly  in  alaToa,  cattle,  sheep,  gold  dust,  hid^ 
coffee,  myrrh,  Wnzoin,  o'^Trich  feafbers,  ele- 
phants' tusks,  and  gum  arauic.  The  traders 
are  principally  from  Harrar,  a  large  settlement 
lyin^  n  ]itfl<»  f^onth  of  ■wc^t  from  Berbera,  and 
about  200  miles  disUuil.  Tho  tribes  surround- 
ing Berbera,  and  nearer  the  coast,  also  vi^it  it 
Tlie  vessel'^  trading  to  thnt  port  are  from  tlie 
southern  paiis  Arabia  axid  from  IliudosLaa, 
bringing  cotton  and  iflic  flooda,  beads,  wire, 
sngar,  rice,  copper,  iron,  ana  rinc.  Berbera  is 
a  desert  spot,  aud  the  country  around  for  10 
miles  book  aObvda  no  poitange  fbr  the  oattl^ 
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vfaich  mart  therefore  be  stAd  ^yin  af!tr  tKeir 
arrival  at  the  port.  Th«  <kiart«  i^u  iiij^ay  of 
them  capttired  ir'nn  un  >ag  tb*  ChrUtiaiu  of 
Blioa,  in  Ahv-^iiiU.  'I.S.-  name  of  thw  town 
may  pcrli^  Ui  traded  to  tbe  aame  ^nsoiogi- 
cal  'fHgin  with  Berber  ad  Bnalin,  **4«iikn 

of  rl.-.;rt." 

J'.KiitiEll.^.  lu  tki^  portion  of  Airicaknown  to 
iDo«lern4  as  the  liarbary  states,  one  rude  wild  clan 
■tiin  ]^  -il  wi-.  r('fr)-lng  to  ioin  the  rniM''^-  that  liaa 
loug  oi/Uu;raU;d  neariV  every  uiju*!.  of  ti^iiun- 
ality  amoQg  those  who  Mre  beeo  its  sabjecta. 
Tli'-y  li.'ive  jnvvn  their  name  to  the  Harbary 
st^it-r,  luA  iiii(/r«;3»9<bd  ih«ir  ciiaraeter  oa  their  hia- 
tory.  The  origin  of  the  name  Berbers  has  been 
thti  t'jV,t.-  <  t.  «,f  iiii;f  h  foiij.-'  tiifL-.  S')inc  Arabian 
writen*  iinvo  derived  it  Irum  the  Amiiiafi  word 
**B«r**  (desert);  others  from  "Bebcna"  (mur- 
marin?).  a=«  r!.'«my>tivt;  of  the  sound  of  tho 
North  African  l  ifi/u^^^e.  OtiiCTS  Still  say  that 
Ber  was  the  mu  <*f  one  of  the  •hepberd  kiofi 
©f  E;rypt,  and  th,;t  fr-wm  liim  r'»m<>^the  name 

Berbers;"  while  others  athrm  liiat  Ber  wu&  a 
dMeeodaot  of  Madifgli,  who  was  tho  pro^nitor 
of  the  whole  race.  ('on«pqnently.  tho  Berber-^ 
call  tin jin«»lve»«  Amazirgtis;  they  do  not  know 
the  iianio  i{(3rbera.  However  the  naestiott  of 
the  ori:.'in  of  the  term  may  ha  K-ttli  'l,  it  leaves 
the  origiu  of  tho  tribe  it«elf  still  oj»en.  In  re- 
gard to  tills  opinions  are  t|uit«  as  variooa.  Tbo 
ina<s{  prr)l]:i!.I('  c-onchivion     that  they  came  ori- 

e'oaiiy  from  liio  land  of  (';inaan.  Thi(*  o{>iinua 
•opport'  '1  by  tradition,  by  monumental  re- 
mains^ and  by  history.  The  Berl)CTs  tlienisolves 
have  a  tradiiiou  tli;ti  they  came  from  Canaan ; 
and  ionio  of  the  Arabians  say  tb.it  the  Ber- 
bers are  a  colony  of  Philistines,  and  otlicrn  that 
they  were  Amalckitcs  driven  out  by  Joshua. 
Prooopius  awterts  the  same  origin  fyt  thoiH. 
lie  myn  that  3  marble  columns  were  nt  Tan- 
gier in  his*  time,  with  iu.s<rij>tion><  iti  Phce- 
BMin :  "  Wo  fly  from  tho  rol^ber.  Joshua,  tbO 
•on  of  Xnn."  And  it  i•^  certnin  thnt  tho  Jews 
who  had  sfflled  in  Spain  before  A.  D.  0^4, 
called  tho  .b  wa  who  hud  (sottk'd  iicross  the 
Btrait«,  in  I>.'irl)iiry,  iMiili<titie.-."  By  this  they 
duubtluhft  m<.ant  to  say  that  tht-ir  brethren,  set- 
tling in  North  Africa,  liad  tliiH  min«rl«i  with 
Pliili^tincs  fwbom  tradition  liad  so  long  .i>sip:nc'd 
to  that  locality).  The  Berbers  are,  wiitiout 
miir-h  doubt,  a  romnaiit  of  the  discomfited 
Caiimmifes.  If  it  appears  strange  that  they 
should  iiave  wandered  so  far,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bared  that  the  0(NiiitrT  was  not  ultogotlu-r  un- 
known to  them.  Tlicy  lived  on  tho  l>ordt  rs  ( .f  tlie 
Mediterranean.  They  mui»t  liy  or  be  extermi- 
nated. Northward  they  could  not  fly,  for  there 
lay  the  invmlinf;  force  in  the  hfii'hf?  of  Ajftlon 
and  Michuiiteh.  Eastward  they  would  not,  for 
tlicy  were  dwellers  bj  tbo  Wft.  Southward, 
they  must  keep  the  sca-coa"^,  or  plnn^o  into 
tbo  deserts  of  Arabia.  This  would  tuko  them 
to  Eg)T>t;  but  E^ivpt  was  a  powerful  ami  thick- 
ly Bettlod  kingdom.  To  tJie  nomadic  Thilla- 
iines ^J^^^^  would  give  neitlier  contentment 


writCT«,  that  the  PhilL'tinfle  w«r«  the  Ht-.-- 
Eirypttaii  hiatory.  m  hom  lliothme&ksdir 
sciircelj  2  cenfaries  before,  mat  Aa 
brance  and  hatred  of  who?^  tyrseaiT  :.. 

died  away  in  E^pt,    Bot  bcTfCiL  _ 
xwtoo,  and  Numidia,  and  Maomiu.  % : 
soil,  a  climate  like  their  oirn,  ak«a&  ' 
sea,  aad,  above  alJ,  a  coontry  praesbj  - . 
by  its  moantaic§  and  plaiaa  ht  mmc 
invited  them.    To  this  d.iy.  they  hanr 
cd  the  same  nomadic  babtta  vtuc^  c^-. 
ixed  the  ancient  PU^rtinaa.  Tbtf 
bock  c^.Hintry,  in  the  northern  arri  **«v-: 
leys  and  slopes  of  the  Al1.v%  whii!;  'ja  - 
daooendants  of  a  dozen  nataooft  aor. 
coast    On  the  soutliem  Blope«  <j{'-*X\.- 
an  equally  distinct  tribe,  fawwn  m  t-  - 
looha.   The  Shellooha  consider  t 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  say  •' 
Berbers  are  interloperi,  who  eu^^'^- 
the  east.   The  Berbers  occupy  thib  r 
the  topojrraphicfil  attitude  tht-y  •■LotiJi  ' 
a^  immigrants,  who  would  naturAilj  i'^'-  ' 
shore,  and  drifo  btok  the  ofipiMl  om: 
thf^  territory,  around  and  beyond  \ht~ 
Uuos,  where  the  Shellooha  now  are.  ' 
ben  and  SbeUoolui  are  constant  mv«^' 
on  each  other,  and  date  thl3  hi>-tuir.'  • 
an  early  time.   The  only  argiuiieoi  a»"— 
aooonnt  of  the  origin  of  the  Brnhm^ 
in  philology.    The  Berber  language  »C' ' 
resemble  the  hbellooh,  and  ntither  cf  ■ ' 
appears  to  ha?o  mj  Semitic  affinitiea  «  ' 
tho  Philistines  wore  a  Semitic  ^'^nvb.  * 
cordaiice  with  this  philologicui  i  J'.'tK»  i 
Messrs.  Nott  and  GUddon,  in  the  "h^  -^  • 
liace^,''  set  doirn  tb-  81iellot>hs  sad  if' 
as  liaiuitic  and  cognate.    But  in  all  if*^ 
physical  peculiarities,  they  do  not  presto 
ties  tliat  would  justify  tho  hlondiniflf  i**"/ 
tion^  origin.  The8helloohsareoffr«l*=' 
dark  complexion,  easily  irfviUaed,  buin^ 
peaceable;  the  Berbers  are  robust,  | 
color,  stubbornly  savage,  cruel,  aJid  w«ri? 
every  outward  respect,  they  are  as  antij'  | 
tho  Berbers  and  Aral)'*.    In  whichever ^ 
tho  truth  may  lie,  the  Berbers  are  «n  w!^' 
ing  raoo.  Bndo,  warlike,  and  noi^"^ 
have  come  down  almost  tmchangeo  ^ 
more  than  half  the  course  of  human  tof^  . 

BERBICE,  a  district  of  the  col.-ny  oi  i 
Guiana,  settled  bv  the  Dutch  in  ls3o.  -^J  '  ■ 
lat.  6"  and  7°  N.,  and  long.  67'  .. 
It  was  8  times  captured  by  the  BniwJ-  ^  ^ 
last  occ;ision  in  1803,  in  who^e  1»bd<1* \ 
since  remained,    la  1831,  Demerart,  E*^'  ^ 
and  Berbis  0  wore  consolidated  m'^, 
Guiana.    The  capital  of  Berbioe  '^'^JZli 
sterdam.    It  stands  on  tho  E.  bank  **  ^ 
bice  river,  which  Jlows  into  the  Atlsn 
U  navigable  for  1(55  mik^  from  theflW''\' 
sels  drawing  7  feet  of  water,    ^^^^j;  j 
tons  CAU  only  fml  as  far  as  Fort  ^^^  ..i 
miles  from  tbo  river'**  mouth. 
Sir  K.  bchomburyk  liret  saw,  in  1887,  t^'^ 
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ocnsas  of  Berbic©  was  in  1851 ;  pop.  27,003,  of 
whom  19,6dl  werosAUrefl,  4)547  Africaii  immi- 
granta,  8S0  trhitet.  8iiioe  fhtt  «Bftiidpttti<m  of 

tlj6  alavi-*,  mauy  negroes  have  become  free  pro- 
prietors. The  principal  products  are  ricOi  cotton, 
engar,  ram,  vanilla,  maize,  balsam,  and  limber, 
'i  lie  land  is  flat,  exceedingly  woody,  and  only 
cultiviUed  near  the  mer.  The  olimate  ia  dead- 
]y  far  BuropMn  oonftttiitiom.  In  1844^  tiM 
total  value  of  exports  was  £22G.213,  of  which 
;ed8i,(i69  went  to  Great  Britain.  Total  imports, 
later  atettetios,  £66,640.  In  the  tame  jw  86 
voiwcls,  about  12,000  tona  burden,  entered,  and 
7i  vqpaioiH  with  nearlj  the  same  tonnage  cleared. 
The  regiitered  shipping  was  16  veanb  with  a 
burden  of  ^'A  tons.  The  Irtter  statistics  of  this 
district  are  included  in  those  of  British  Guiana. 

BERBIGUIER,  OsABtn  ixszAHDM  Ynt' 
CENT,  a  French  student  of  domonology,  born  at 
Carp«atraa,  department  of  Yaoolasei  1776,  died 
Deo.  8, 1851,  of  ftskldr  ooDstitQtioii,  atlrilmt- 
od  the  ill^  which  flesh  is  li  ir  t'  as  well  as 
the  troubles  inflicted  upon  him  personally,  by 
«  lawsait,  and  On  i^faHkiiom  treatmeot  of 
the  phy-^icion  to  whom  !jv  j^nbmitted  his 
case,  all  to  evil  spirits,  bent  by  the  prince  of 
demons  to  assail  nis  Christian  TirtiiM.  This 
oonriotion  bt^oanie  so  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  wont  through  a  thorough  coarse  of  studies 
in  demonology,  which  bro^^  Idra  to  the  con- 
dn«Ion  tfi.it  tlie  evil  spirits  in  qaestion bolonf:^ed 
U>  the  laoiily  of  fairies,  lie  published  a  work 
a  iopport  of  his  ooadiisioii,  Ihr/adei»,  &u 
'ou^  dirnoM  nc  sont  pas  de  Vautr6  mondOy 
iiustrated  with  plates  (Paris,  1821,  8  vols, 
ivo).  TIm  anther  rainea  himself  in  this  «b> 
•  nsivo  publication,  ftiul  du  d  in  a  mad-hoose. 

BEEGUKT,  GiovA.N.si,  au  Italian  poet  nnd 
aroao  writer,  )>orn  at  Milan,  about  the  year 
1790,  wa.s  iL  friend  of  M.iuzoui  and  Silvio  rellico. 
in  1820  ho  Uscamo  a  £re<iuent  contributor  to  a 
ibcral  journal  at  Milan,  called  the  OoneUiatorfi, 
When  tlii^*  journal  was  finally  suppressed  and 
its  ooutribuior^  cast  into  prison  or  exiled  by 
the  Austrian  government,  Berchet  settlad  in 
t'rcncva.  A  ot)llection  of  his  i)atriotic  poems 
ssu»  published  in  a  iinidi  vuluiuo  at  Paris,  in 
1841. 

BERCIIET,  Pierre,  a  historical  painter,  bom 
in  Franco,  1659,  died  in  London,  1720.  He  went 
to  England  in  1681,  and  was  sent  by  William 
III.  to  docorato  a  palaeo  at  Loo,  in  Holland, 
lie  afterward  painted  the  ceiling  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  and  tho  staircase  at  Ui^dnke 
3i'  ^^ohonil>er;,''s  in  PaU'MaU,  and  tha 
idUM)  ut  lt:iu«lagh. 

BEKCIITESQADXN,  A  district  in  the  cimile 
>f  rplH-r  Havana ;  pop.  9,200.  It  is  an 
Mpiue  county,  with  Swiab-Iik©  scenery.  Th© 
ffatumapn  and  tho  Hohe  Gdhl  are  the  highest 
voak«i.  It"  main  industrial  foAturo  is  tho  pro- 
ioctiou  ui'  mli.  In  the  royal  mines  200  miners 
ira  amployed,  and  the  annual  produce  is  16,000 
w*.  of  r"("k  ■^f\\l.  Thi;*  district  and  its  chief 
own  ut  tiie  sotuo  name  are  oLao  famous  for  their 
Bflatilk0tiitM«f  wood»  bona^  and  ifoiy  WQfki 
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BEI?CTTTOLD,  Lropor.n,  Count,  a  nerman 
philanthropist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Moravia, 
1788,  died  in  1809.  He  acquired  8  dillirent 
lanf?uage.%  and  traTorscd  Europe,  A>iia,  and 
Africa,  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  which 
dtoold  onable  him  to  dtminish  snm  of  hn* 
man  misery.  He  studied  in  Turkey  tl»o  means 
of  warding  off  and  curing  the  plague;  he  propa* 
gated  Taoeinatfam  in  oonntries  where  the  pnw- 
tice  had  not  yet  been  introduee'l.  At  hi^  own 
oost,  he  erected  and  endowed  various  charitable 
ittslitQtions  at  t*ngue  and  Brftnn,  and  saved  the 
people  of  Riesengebirno  in  1R05  from  famine 
by  collecting  contributions  for  their  aid,  and 
importing  com  from  abroad  fbr  fheir  iirse  use. 
After  the  battle  of  ■Wa^rrnni,  Count  Berchtold 
threw  open  his  chateau  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
and  the  wounded.  He  was  cat  off  by  a  fever 
incurred  in  the  wards  of  tlds  temporary  hoe- 
pi  taL 

BEBDIAKSK,  a  city  in  tho  government  of 

Tanrida,  in  European  linssia,  ontno  sea  of  Azof^ 
at  the  mouth  of  tiie  river  Berdianka;  pop.  6,000. 
Its  port  is  one  of  the  beat  in  that  sea,  and  is  of 

special  valno  for  tho  commcrco  of  tlio  city  of 
Kertsch,  and  for  the  exports  of  ^'rain  from  the 
Nogeft-Tartani  Tiiis  is  principally  in  wheaL 
linseed,  rape  seed,  hemp,  butter,  hides,  and 
wool.  In  the  vicinity  of  Berdiansk  there  are 
coal  mines  and  salt  lakes. 

HE RDITCHEV,  orBERnYcirFTv,  ^  city  in  the 

Sovoriuuent  of  Yolhyniain  European  Kussia; 
I  built,  with  several  idinrdhes  and  eloistera, 
and  20,000  population,  mostly  Polish  Jews.  It 
is  celebrated  in  that  region  for  its  fair  held  for 
4  weeks  from  the  16th  of  August,  to  which 
almost  all  the  nobles  and  sei;;neurs  gather  with 
their  families,  often  encamping  in  the  open  field. 
The  traffic  at  this  fair  amounts  sometimes  to 
$4,000,000.  The  nobles  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  transact  their  own  private  affiurs,  such 
as  lending,  but  above  aU  borrowiogmoney  from 
the  Jews,  paving  rents  and  interest,  selling  and 
buying  landed  estates,  or  renting  them,  hiring 
overseers  and  other  servants.  Such  finrs  and 
gatherings  in  Polish,  or  liusso-Polish  towns,  are 
the  harvest  seasons  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  bank- 
en^  brokeffl,  go-betweens,  advisers,  ecmfidentisl 
men,  surround  the  Polish  nobles,  pca<?ant8,  and 
hirelings  of  whatever  kind,  and,  in  fact,  direct 
their  actions. 

nEKENDS,  Jpurs,  a  Prussian  democrat, 
born  in  Kyritz,  April  80,  1817 ;  studied  theol- 
but  a  nuUcal  sermon  of  hia,  printed  in 
18-14,  lost  him  tlio  license  to  preach,  or  to  teach 
school.  Ue  then  set  up  as  a  printer  at  lierliiu 
In  1648  he  waa  eleeted  to  the  Prussian  constitu- 
ent assembly,  and  hold  an  influential  political 
position  through  the  subsequent  events,  till  the 
leiatabUshment  of  the  old  order  of  thiogi 
cn-j'^e'l  It-m  t-^  rctum  to  private  life. 

iiEii£>iLrAiiIUS  (Bekengek;,  au  occleaiastie 
wlio  played  a  oooqpicuous  part  in  tho  11th  cen- 
tury, a««  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stontiatiuu,  supposed  to  have  bc^Mi  bom  at  Tours 
fii886|tiidtohnv«di«dthefainim  Jtiaotth 
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tain  that  he  resided  there  during  Uie  greater  part 
of  bis  life,  and  held  a  canonry  in  the  charch  of  Bt. 

K.nrtin,  tli.  mgh  he  was  at  the  ftamo  time  arclidea- 
coii  oi"  Aijgers.  llis  conteuiporaries,  Guitnmnd 
and  liorthold,  describe  him  as  a  man  of  shallow 
intellect  and  litllo  onidition,  wlioso  chief  dialec- 
tic iveapons  wt  re  the  use  of  terms  in  a  novel  sig- 
nificition,  and  tho  employment  of  opprobrious 
cpitliet«.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  precifleljr 
what  was  his  doctrine  of  tho  oueharist,  although 
it  ']>  (U  taiii  lli.it  lie  denied  trausubstantiation. 
IIo  commenced  attack  on  tills  dogma  in 
1046,  and  was  8ni>ported  at  first  by  eevoral 
bishops,  the  chief  of  wliom  wrro  T^i«hop  Bnino 
of  Angers,  and  Bishop  Proliant  of  benlis,  m  well 
as  by  a  still  larger  nnmber  of  the  inferior 
clerjry  and  student,s.  It  Bcemsalso  tliut  Pliillp 
tho  Fair,  king  of  Franco,  countenanced  lain  1\>t 
a  time,  from  political  reasons,  as  the  learned 
GfrOrer  labors  to  prove.  These  bishops  aban- 
doned him,  Ijowover,  at  a  later  period,  and  all 
political  countenance  was  withdrawn  from  him, 
eo  that  he  failed  in  establishing  a  numerous  and 
permanent  party.  Tho  opinion  of  Berengarinff, 
togethi-r  with  that  of  .Tchn  Scotus  Erigena, 
•whom  he  prolos,*cd  to  follow,  was  first  con- 
demned by  a  council  nt  Rome.  A  pnblio  dia- 
puto  wlii.  li  lie  held  with  2  monks  of  Hoc,  be- 
fore Willuun  ot  isormaudy,  ended  aUo  ia  «u 
unfavorable  manner  for  him.  Soon  nlu  r  (1050), 
2  pyncnls  were  held,  the  first  at  Vercclli,  tlio 
second  at  I^u-is,  to  both  of  which  ho  was  invited, 
and  where,  on  his  failing  to  appear,  his  doctrine 
was  condenmed.  In  1054,  a  synod  was  held  at 
Touts,  by  tlio  papal  legato,  IliMebrand  (arfter- 
ward  (JrofTory  VIT.),  where  IjLivii;,^;irius  re- 
tracted lus  doctrine,  and  signed  tho  formula  of 
f^th  presented  to  binif  withont  any  attempt  to 
defend  hiniself.  As  ho  coct'tnir d,  however,  to 
teach  and  propagate  his  doctrine,  it  was  con- 
demned airahi  by  Victor  II.,  in  1055,  by  Nicho- 
las II.,  and  a  !»ynod  of  113  bishops  at  Kome,  in 
1051),  where  JJercngarius  made  a  now  retrac- 
tion, by  tho  French  synods  of  Angers,  Kouen, 
bt.  M;iixent,  and  Poitiers,  between  1002  and 
1076  ;  by  2  syno<ls  at  Konie  in  luTS  and  1079, 
and  finally  by  the  synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1080. 
At  thes0  last  3  synodsi  Bereugarins  renewed  his 
recantation  in  the  most  precise  language,  but 
after  each  one,  except  tho  la-t.  <  nutinni  d  t 
teach  ItLs  doctrine  as  before.  Alter  the  last  re- 
cantation, he  certainly  abstained  from  attacking 
tho  doctrine  of  the  Korann  chnrch.  nnd  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  her  Uuih  uad  cummtuiion, 
as  related  by  'WitBam  of  Malnusbury.  The  re- 
mains of  liis  \vork«»  are  to  hv  fi'iirid  in  (lio  cul- 
Icctions  of  iJ  Aciiery  and  Mjirteune,  and  in  a 
more  recent  pablioatioii  by  Viscber  (Berlin, 
1884). 

BEREKTCE.  I.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  tho  Red 
«?a,  whonoe  aroad,  258  miles  in  length,  extended 
across  the  dej>ert  to  Coptos,  on  the  2iiie.  This 
road  was  eonntmcted  hi  the  reign  of  the  seeond 
Ptolemy.  Berenice  w.ns  ono  of  the  princii>al 
centres  by  wltich  llie  trade  of  Egypt,  under  tho 
UaoedMiiaa  djriiasty,  and  that  of  tho  Bonuna 


subsequently,  were  carried  on  with  the  remon 
East  During  the  Roman  period,  a  sum  squl 
to  $2,000,000  is  said  to  bnvo  b^n  annually  re- 
mitted to  tho  East  by  the  liouiun  merchants  ss 
payment  for  its  precious  products,  wiiich  sold 
at  I'oin©  for  a  Imndred-foM  innro  than  their 
origimd  price.  ^Nothing  now  r^^itiains  of  Bere- 
nice but  a  heap  of  ruins,  adjoining  tlu>  modera 
port  of  Ilabest.  11.  Bkbksjcx.  or  Hesperi^ 
a  city  of  Cyrentuca,  near  which  tlie  ancients 
imagined  the  gardens  of  (lie  IK ridt-s  to  Ic 
situated.  A  tiltiiy,  wretched  village,  earned 
Bengari,  now  ooonpies  a  portion  of  its  site. 

BEKENICE,  tho  name  of  several  EpiliM 
and  Syrian  qncens.  T.  A  daughter  of  Ligus  Ij 
Antigone,  was  (-rigiiially  the  wife  of  Philip,  an 
oltscuro  Macedonian,  but  going  to  Egypt  in  the 
train  of  Eurydico,  the  bride  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr, 
thai  monarch  became  enamored  of  her,  and  ul- 
timately married  her.  Berenice  was  the  mother 
of  Ptolemy  Philadclnhufli,  nnd  po^cssed  such  s 
hold  on  her  husband  s  affections,  that  she  pro- 
vailod  on  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  her  own 
son,  ratheir  tiinn  to  his  issue  by  EorydtoSk  8lw 
had  the  repntatiun  of  lioinL'  the  wi^^t  and  ino?t 
virtuous  of  tho  queens  of  Ptolemy.  Ai'tt  r  hi-i 
death,  Ptolemy  Pbilndelphns  decreed  her  i':ivice 
]i«>nor.s,  and  the  poet  TltL.)<  ritus  s.ing  of  ber 
beauty,  bcr  goodnc'^-,  and  her  apothefds.  IL 
A  daughter  of  rttUiny  Philadelpli'is  married 
to  Antiochtis  Thoos,  king  of  Sv  i  ia.  By 
tre;ify  with  Philadelphus,  249  B.  C,  AntlochBI 
was  bound  to  pnt  away  Laodice,  and  to  espoo«e 
ia  her  stead  the  Egyptian  princess.  Thst 
monarch  very  reluctantly  fnlnllcd  this 
(ion  ;  but  tlio  monu  iit  be  heard  vi  the  death  of 
X*hiladelphus,  ho  hastened  to  repudiate  Ben- 
nice  and  to  restore  to  her  rights  her  ininred 
riv.il.  Tho  indign.int  Laodiro  un?  nnt.  how- 
ever, appeased  Ijy  thiij  act  vl  ju  >t; -e,  and  soon 
after  caused  Antiochus  to  bo  poisoned.  Ben- 
nice  now  lied  to  Daj  lmo  ^\  i♦h  her  infant  son; 
but  tho  partisans  of  I^aodice  pursued  ^ 
thither,  and  having  taken  the  city,  murdered 
herself,  her  child,  and  all  her  Egyptian  attend- 
ants. III.  Daughter  of  M.ijas,  king  of  C'yrj*% 
betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Eik  rgetes.  Magfts  died 
however,  bcforo  the'  nuptial  ceremonies  could 
take  place,  and  his  qneen  Arhiaoe,  vrho  was 

i"-e  to  tlio  marrl:tuv.  oflVrMl  her  dftugn^ 
and  her  kingdom  to  iJcmciriiis,  Mm  of  DcoietiT 
n»  PoUorcetes.  Demetrius  immediately  nc<  ii  t- 
cd  tlic  oniT,  and  embarked  for  Cyrcue,  butjM 
ftuouer  did  he  arrive  than  Arsiiioe  and  hnniall 
became  mutually  enamored  of  each  ott^ 
Tliis  BO  enraged  Berenice  that  she  *PC****^ 
the  people,  a  party  of  whom  rti^hod  uilo 
palace  and  murdered  Demetrius  in  t^"^ 
arms  of  tho  queen.  After  the  consnii  iaanorioi 
this  tragetly,  Berenice  proceeded  to  ^^'^^ 
became  the  spouse  of  Euergetes.  '»^^"  ^ 
monarch  was  setting  out  on  his  Syrian  ^^l*^ 
tion,  she  ont  off  ber  ebon  tresses,  and  «jcdic«wi 
tfa  m  in  the  tomplo  of  the  Zei'livrian  Veuoswr 
her  husband's  safe  return.  Ikforo  l""*^ 
hair  mysterioosly  diaappeared,  whoreoo 
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Ij  Samiim  excUumod,  that  it  bod  bccQ  tnuud*- 
ted  to  the  skies,  and  metaroorphoMd  faito  ft 
OQDStolLuion.  This  id«a  was  taken  op  bj  some 
eoortly  astronomer  of  the  ase,  who,  in  oompli- 
ment  to  the  queen,  gave  t^e  name  of  ('"tna 
Awmicw  to  the  olaMer  nt  atan  ai  tba  tail  of 
ttM  LkML,  Beraniee  wm  —Mainrtad  In  Ml 
ortler  of  lier  (M>n,  I'tokMny  l^hilopstor. 
lY.  Daughter  of  Ptoieiay  Lathjrnu,  ascended 
tbe  throfie  of  Egjpt  on  the  death  ot  bar 
ftithcT.  She  married  Aloxan<l*'f  11.,  tlio  grand- 
son of  Ptolomy  Phjsooo,  -»-hom  tJio  dktator 
had  nominated  kii^r,  bat  19  days  after 
^f-r  '!i:irruuro  nhe  wns  Tntirden'd  br  ^•  r  Tial 
iiUsLianii,  whuia  tho  indignaiit  fttoplu  iiiniust 
immediately  sacrificed.  V.  Danghter  of  Ptoi- 
amy  AuIetM,  and  aldaaiaater  of  the  odobrated 
Cleopatra,  was  proelahned  queen  by  the  Alex- 
luJriatH  after  tho  txpulsion  of  her  father,  68 
B.  0.  lier  fint  hnabaad  vaa  Sideaotia  Cybio- 
mt^  hnHSt&t  ot  Aalioehiia  Ariatieaa,  king 
of  8yri:i :  bnt  his  avartoc  nnd  tiioanness  so 
di^ir^^T.  <1  Ii«nmie«  that  she  had  him  killed,  and 
(-puuH  • !  Archehutt,  Va^  Comana  in  Otapp** 
d'xu  In  r»  months,  however,  Aiilotos*  w.in  rc- 
aior^fe  to  hin  throne  hy  the  liorii^ns,  and  l{or»  - 
nice  and  her  eon^>rt  were  slain  in  battle.  VI. 
Dao^ter  of  Costobaros  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  eaponsed  to  her  cousin, 
Arlst'jLniltia,  who,  not  trt-atin;^  hi-*  wit'i?  witfi 
sufficient  dalaranee,  waa  put  to  d«ath  in  the 
faar  4  B.  GL  Befaidca  waa  imt  married  to 
TlieQilii.D,  inattrriiil  iuk.Iu  to  Aiiti[.nt'T.  tho 
ild^  v(  Ut:rod.  iibe  a{i|H*arit  Uj  Imve  been 
a^n  a  widow  when  slie  went  with  her  moth- 
er 1.)  R  'T;h-,  where  she  died.  VII.  The  eldest 
daugbur  oi  Agrippa  L,  married  to  her  ancle, 
Band,  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  bocoma 
tbe  mother  of  2  sons.  A^r  the  death  of  Her- 
od, A.  D.  4^  she  repaired  to  Uio  court  of  her 
brother,  Agrippa  11.,  and  became  his  mistrcsA. 
If  est  aha  waa  married  to  PoImdmi.  kiiw  of 
da,  b«t  aoaa  atandwiad  Mm  aaa  ratarMd  to 
A:n"ii>[  .1.  In  A.  I>.  f">2,  i*lio  w!w  wiih  Iut  hp'thor 
at  CKsorea,  wiien  tho  spoetlo  Paul  pleaded  hia 
CMM  before  him.  In  A.  D.  M,  whue  at  Jer«* 
salero,  in  fuilfihui  iit  <'f  a  vnw,  sho  hfiz-'inh-d  her 
lt£aby  iutcro€»diiig  with  the  sanguiniiry  rii>ni.H, 
for  her  oppressed  countrymen,  tho  Jews.  At  a 
g^Ks^-pf.-t  porii>i],  hho  laburrd  to  di^sumlo  her 
iiaiiuu  iruui  liuiL  gruat  rcljvUiuu  uhicli  wai 
attended  with  soch  calamitoos  ro«alt«;  but 
finding  her  eflbrta  rain,  she  wc^  over  to  the 
Romans  with  A^^ppa,  and  thtts  escaped  the 
raia  in  which  the  rchfls  \vtn»  invulved.  Tho 
most  iUoatiiooa  of  the  £om«>a  were  not  proof 
against  b«r  arte  aad  attraetiMMM.  Her  nrtulll- 
eeoce  gainvJ  ln-r  tho  fricnd.ship  cf  Vosp.i-i.'iii : 
hat  beauty  mkA  fascinating  maiiuertt  wuii  ihu 
heart  of  Titua.  Not  waa  the  afloction  of  the 
latter  f /r  li^  rLTiicc  a  passinj;  f^clinf?.  After  tho 
destmctiou  uf  Jcru^em,  she  accompanied  Uia 
aoaquaror  to  Rome,  whipa  Ua  eonncction  with 
ha  continued  outil  the  mtunoiiirs  of  tho  Itoraana 
eomj>fcUt.tl  liim  to  dimniss  her.  tiho  then  re> 
tniad  to  JuJ^lo,  whero  ^ho  died* 
Tou  m. — 11 


nEKESFORD,  Jameu,  mi  Eii|ciii»h  anthor, 
born  at  Upham,  in  Uampshire,  died  Hepl, 
1840.  lie  was  cdncated  at  the  charti^4iotm  mA 
at  Merton  ooUei^*,  Oxford.  Having  received 
holy  order*,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vsluable 
of  iubworth,  LabeMarahira.  He  wroie 
aaparato  vonca  ott  varhma  anhfecta,  b#* 
eido  wirni'  oxrcHent  pujK  r*  in  the  *'  I.o. :Lrr-..ii,"* 
a  periodical  of  considerable  InterMt,  pubU^tied 
lBim-*S.  The  work  wbidi  ohtateed  for  him 
preat  and  pcrm.incnt  colcbritT  was  the  wcll- 
kuuWQ  bum<Ti<ii«  pn>M  fuitins,  The  MtMri^ 
of  Uotnan  L:fo,''  in  2  Total  This  has  \)wn 
jK-atodly  reprinted;  it  has  even  .Ir.irna- 
tizcd,  and  namerouii  iuiiiationa  ol  i:  h^vc  ap- 
peared. 

BEKESFORD,  JAM»slatesargeon  to  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  bom  in  the  inland  of  Harb««h«H,  Jan.  f^, 

died  at  IT.irtf.-rd.  Conn.,  March  4, 
Hia  iainilj  vaa  om»  of  the  lii|dieat  reap«ctmbiiity 
III  thaUaad,  and  an  EnsUdi  Mndi  of  Che 
hi  >u.*<)  of  that  name.  Dr.  Bcrcsfon!  rr  rived  l»is 
uvdicoi  and  sargical  educatioD  in  L4>n<ion,  under 
Sir  Astle^  Cooper,  and  fai  180i^  soon  afler  re- 
ceiviii;;  hi<  dijilnrii.o,  cntcff  r?  the  raedU'ftl  wn  ico 
of  th<;  iSTitiJih  urmy,  iu  vvhu  h  ho  pa-'^  d  throuffh 
tho  variotM  grades  of  profe-^^iunal  rank  to  that 
of  Btatr  surgeon,  which  ho  roo4:ivc«l  in  1^15. 
UiA  whole  term  of  service  was  one  of  constant 
and  anhioas  duty,  and  he  was  in  every  iMi;:a;re- 
ment  in  the  Wcat  ladiia  which  iookpbc«  dar- 
ing that  period ;  be  waa  wounded  at  the  fawt 

<  ;ipture  nf  ti  ijwlrl.inpo,  m'hilo  in  div  ii:irj(u  of 

his  prolfeaeional  dutii*^  to  hia  corp^  the  royal 
Tork  raagera.  Id  1817,  at  his  own  eanto<^t  r»* 

qnc-t.  ho  wa"}  pnt  on  the  hulf-pey  list,  «!h!  fti- 
metiiuUly  uijU  red  un  nrv  extonsivo  pnvate 
practico  in  Ucrbico,  B.  America.  Hero  ho 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  profcvion  till 
1833,  when,  re^si^rning  all  connection  with  tJio 
anny,  he  removed  to  the  rutted  States,  and 
aettted  in  Hartlerd,  where  hia  antoeot  abU* 
Itiea  eoon  gave  bbn  a  tarps  and  Talaabte  prae* 
tico,  tc)  whuh  his  fit;*'  .'j>'  i;il  'pia/.tieH  grv.Mt- 
Ijr  oootribntcd.  lliougb  maintaining  the  tir«t 
rank  In  his  profe^ion.  Dr.  Kereaford*a  lift 
wa<?  too  fully  oei  'ifii.  d  to  afford  Insure  for 
rteordmg  tiid  r«»uit«  of  his  largo  exjjcri- 
ciK-e. 

i;KRESFORD,  William  Carr,  vi^onnt, 
Briu^h  genera],  bom  in  Irtdand,  Oet.  2.  17»«r*, 
died  in  Kent,  Jan.  8,  1h.'>4.  Tho  ille;^itimato 
sen  of  George,  1st  marquis  of  Wnterford,  he  ea* 
tared  the  army  at  tho  ago  of  10,  and  eerted  la 
Nova  Scotia  until  17^»  '.  I  'urinL'  f!ii)*  i»crio«l, 
he  lost  one  of  hb  ejM  trom  an  accidental  aluA 
by  a  brother  officer.  Ifeaarved  atToQleii,Cur- 
ftira,  the  Wc^t  Indies  (under  Abercromhy),  t!io 
£ast  Indies,  and  £gypt,  under  Haird.  Uti  but 
return,  fai  1600,  be  waa  made  ooloncl  by  brevet. 
He  Mibsequentlv  was  employed  in  lr< !  u.d,  at 
1\m  (xinquvst  of  the  Capo  <^  Good  ilt>pe,  and 
(as  bngadier-genatti)  aflalwat  Rucnu«  Ayi^ 
in  1806,  where  ho  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
but  finally  c^^canod.  In  1H>7  bo  coiumiuidcd 
Ih*  ianm  wfalw  dv^and  Madeira,  and  waa 
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iiuid«  governor  of  that  islancl.  In  1808  )ie  he- 
Cftine  iiiiyor-general,  and,  having  arrived  In  Por- 
Xxigol  witli  tlie  EnglUh  forces),  was  intru^ti>d 
with  the  whole  organization  of  the  Fk>rtugiic.se 
army,  including  tho  militia.  lie  was  one  of  tho 
commiiisioners  for  adjasting  the  terms  of  tho 
celebrated  convontioa  of  Cintra;  M'as  present 
daring  the  retreat  on,  and  battle  of  Corunna, 
where  be  covered  tho  embarkation  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  troops;  and,  in  Mardi,  l^^nfi,  was  ap- 
pointed marshal  and  generalissimo  of  tho  Purlu- 

Sese  army,  soon  rdaed  by  him  Into  an  exoel> 
it  force,  whether  of  attack  or  defence.  He 
fought  all  through  the  Peniusular  war,  until  its 
close  in  1814,  vigorottdy  supporting  Welling* 
ton.  On  tlie  only  considerable  occasion,  li-nv- 
evcr,  when  he  held  tho  cliief  command,  at  ino 
battle  of  Alhnero,  in  1811,  be  displayed  very 
poor  generalship,  and  the  day  would  liave  been 
lost  but  for  the  act  of  a  subaltern  in  dii^o- 
bcdienoc  of  liis  order?!.  lie  took  part  in  tho 
▼ictoriee  of  Salamau(^  Yittoria,  Bayonne, 
Ortheo,  and  Toaloow.  For  these  serrioes  he 
■was  croatod  .i  fulil-niiirslial  of  Portugal,  duke 
of  £lvu^  and  uiuniuiii  of  Santo  Canipo.  In 
1810  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Watorford  (he  never  took 
hU  KJt),  anil,  in  1814,  Wits  created  Baron 
Bcresfurd  of  Albuera  and  Dungannon;  in 
1823  lie  wa^  advanrod  to  the  di^'nity  of  vis- 
oouuL  Ju  IbU  lie  wtut  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Brazil,  where,  in  1817,  ho  repnj-s- 
ed  a  coiupiracT.  Oa  his  rctam,  he  succe»- 
lirely  became  Hendraant-general  of  the  ord- 
luinoo,  (,'enfral  of  thejirmy.  and  (from  1828  to 
1830)  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Hav- 
ing assnted  Don  Ifignet,  he  was  de> 
privt'd  of  Ills  liaton  ii>  fielJ-mar^hnl  of  Portu- 
.  In  i)olitics*,  ho  was  actively,  though  silent- 
a  decided  tory.  His  military  efficiency 
chiefly  consisted  in  his  successful  reorganization 
of  the  rortuguc^ji)  troops,  whom,  by  great  skill 
and  unwearied  exertions,  ho  finally  rendered 
floflioientijr  firm  and  well  disciplined  to  co\iq 
even  with  the  Frmch.  In  1832  he  married  his 
cousin,  Louisa,  daughter  of  tho  archbishop  of 
Xoom,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Hope,  the  tail- 
lionaire  banker,  and  author  of  Anastasios.** 
Be  left  no  childrai,  and  the  title  becameextioct 
at  his  death. 

13EKES1NA,  or  Bereztwa,  a  river  of  Rossian 
Foiand,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks, 
and  fi>r  the  disastrous  retreat  of  tho  grand 
army  of  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  burning  of 
Hoscow.  The  Bercsiua  has  its  sources  in  sev- 
eral small  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town  uf  Dockszyce,  in  lat.  W  10'  N.,  long.  27' 
SO  £.  It  has  a  course  of  about  m  mites,  in 
a  direct  line,  withoat  allowance  for  the  iSnaoe- 
ities  of  the  current,  which  are  very  great  awl 
continuous,  owing  to  the  level  natare  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flown,  principally  due 
iotithw  ;ird,  with  an  inclination  to  the  eastward 
in  ii8  Inw  er  waters,  which  fail  b\' 2  mouths 
ifito  thi.-  Dnieper  at  Bashitsa.  For  the  first 
hundred  luilca  of  its  oonta^  until  it  readkea  a 


village  of  Its  own  name,  a  short  diitaaosW 

low  tho  town  of  Burissov,  it  flows  through 
open  morasses  and  swampy  meadows;  below 
that  place  its  banks,  still  deep  and  roirv,  are 
encumbered  with  forests.    In  its  upwanl  inarch 
the  army  did  not  oomo  upon  thU  rlvtr ;  tW, 
having  entered  the  Russian  torritury  hv  the 
passage  of  the  iiiemcn  at  tlie  town  uf  ^o\vo, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  theVUna  wfth  tlu^ 
riwr,  Juno  2t.  1812,  numbering  200,0'"iO  luen. 
including  40,0iJ0  horse,  of  whom  12,000  wero 
cuirsariers,  it  marched  direct  on  VOna;  whioh 
waf?  evacuated  by  the  Russians  and  occtipied 
by  Napoleon  on  Juno  28.   The  object  ot  (hu 
march  was  to  fall  directly  on  the  great  in- 
trenched ramp  of  the  Russians,  ocntriiUy  .situ- 
ated at  Diissa,  on  the  confluence  of  a  ^tfe;iIu 
of  the  same  name  with  the  Dwina,  which  lies 
N.  £.  of  Vilna,  ata  distance  of  about  150  milo^ 
the  route  between  the  two  places  running  ts 
the  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Beresini. 
The  iiussiana,  however,  having  Mien  back,  ia 
aeoordanoe  witti  a  preoonoerted  plan,  npoa  Yi* 
tepsk,  in  tho  line  of  their  retreat  to  Mu^aw. 
of  which  movement  Napoleon  was  iiiioriat'ii  ai 
Gloubokojo,  directly  north  and  about  SO  ftilM 
distant  fnim  tlie  liead- waters  of  the  Berc«ina, 
the  i'  ltiich  army  marched,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  duo  west  uponVitepsk,  thus  turning 
tiio  river,  which  they  were  destined  to  cro«  a 
few  months  later  under  such  altered  circfflB* 
stances,  and  leaving  its  waters  entirely  to  the 
right  of  tbcir  advance.  Oo  8ept.  6  was  foogbt 
the  deepend»  battle  of  Borodhio,  at  the  doN 
of  whieli  t!ie  rrench  liad  not  cnouijh  aininuni- 
tion  on  hand  to  tight  another  general  batUfli 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.  Napoleon  eatend 
IfoscoWf  in   triumplt,  only  to  see  the  greater 
part  of  tho  city  reducetf  to  ashes,  by  tba 
fires  kindled  by  the  hands  of  the  RuMiAos 
tliLinsi  Ives,  between  tho  15th  and  lOth.  wb«a 
the  act  of  self-devotion  was  complete,  audth* 
army  of  the  invader  already  doomed  to  dostruc- 
tion.  On  tlie  morning  of  Oct.  lu,  exactly  oas 
month  after  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the 
capital  of  old  Russia,  and  6  days  after  the  first 
mL  of  snow — which,  it  may  be  well  to  obsene 
here,  was  not  extraordinarily  early,  any  mors 
than  it  was  the  true  causo  of  the  Friucli  re- 
treat, as  orders  had  already  been  i^ued,  aud 
portiaUy  acted  upon,  for  tho  retreat  of  the  bos* 
I)itals,  magazines,  and  parka  of  artillery,  previ- 
ous to  tho  appearance  of  tho  first  snow-dA**— 
Napoleon  evacuated  Moscow,  and  the  m(M  dia- 
astrous  retreat  which  all  history  has  recordsd 
Avas  begun  by  the  great  captain,  *"  who,  then  fc* 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  retired  in  tho  ojHn 
field  from  an  enemy."  Strategetical  ressoos 
of  sufficient  weight  compelled  Kanoleon  to  re- 
treat on  Smolensk,  by  the  wasted  and  ruined 
line  of  Mozbaislt,  instead  of  by  Uiat  of  Kalo«gs 
and  Kedynsle,  which,  not  having  saffered  by  tlie 
trauifit  of  the  contending  arniio.s  -would  li:i^<? 
aflorded  partial  suppUes  for  hi»  troojis,  wlaeU 
were  from  this  moment  utterly  destitute  of 
magazines  and  portable  soppliea.  The  and  of 
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?iO  T^ii*^inn-.  in  their  UTinsufl]  tnctic*  nnd  lotiff 
"etrent  on  Mi>t>cow,  as  well  as  in  the  wonUerfal 
let  of  patriotitm  whieh  d««troy«d  that  famous 
\'.\ ,  now  iififkcareJ  to  be  fully  pained.  Wliilo 
he  French  were  in  rapid  and  disorderly  re- 
Y«at,  fhmiihing  with  fannger,  periahing  vi^ 
■->',:],  !unl  unable  to  enntr'i  :i  Tiioment's  precari- 
•us  sle^p  among  the  whuiiaing  snow-drifta, 
ridiout  the  oertalntj  of  being  aroused  by  the 
vild  yell  and  the  avonping  lanoea  of  the  close- 
•ursoing  CofisadEa,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
mpirc^  tnm  tiie  Toy  op{>odt6  extremities  of 
iarope,  the  Rngsian  nrmics  wero  closinrj  in  to 
he  front,  in  order  to  intercept  what  was  now 
Imo^t  a  hopeless  and  desii.iiring  flight  of  a  dis- 
rran'm  d  host — and  would  have  been  so  alto- 
,'et!i<.r,  but  for  the  steady  resolution  with 
vhich  the  vetenuM  of  a  hundred  Tiotoriet 
•n.xl  to  their  arms,  and  rcstimed  both  tJio  sem- 
•laiKu  atid  the  spirit  of  an  amiy,  whenever 
he  Russian  trumpets  announced  an  attaok  on 
heir  docimatod  Cf  inniin)'.  Already  it  was  pre- 
lictcd  til  ihid  capitals  of  liis  enemies — and  that 
vas  in  every  capital  of  Eorope,  nnleai  it  wora 
h;ii  of  little  Saxonr — thnt  the  grent  conqncr- 
»r'i*  career  of  conquest  was  already  run,  and 
batnodkoioa  was  left  to  him,  bnt  that  of  a 
rmo  or  a  prison,  for  liimrrcdf  nnd  fur  the  rem- 
;at  of  his  iiunmierable  armies,  in  tho  gatretl 
'  i  of  ltossi.'«.  Uul,  In  ipile  of  all,  the  extra- 
rdinary  genius  of  tfie  man,  fito  7oal  ami  do- 
Dtion  with  which  ha  knew  Jiow  lo  inspire  liis 
muetuurti^  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  hit 
•tt-rans.  carried  liim  through;  and  he  wasen- 
jkd  to  bufr-t  u'^mdor  the  toih*,  and  escape, 
till,  when  tiie  army  arrived  at  Orsha,  whcnco 
niMtleon  had,  nt  first,  (kt«-riiiiiiod  to  f  irco  Jiis 
ay  across  tbe  UuIa  in  a  direct  lino  on  Vilna, 
s  ]>u«itkm  appeared  indeed  hopelos.s.  At 
I'  j  mcture,  just  when  he  had  discovered  t\^f^ 
•riuiJable  obstacles  that  would  opjKxw  him  oti 
le  route  to  Vilna,  which  letl  tlirough  almost 
iiIK'iictrable  swamps  and  forests,  and  had 
ikcu  the  direct  road  on  the  Beresina  by  Dor- 
-iov,  he  received  infurrnajion  that  he  was,  in 
iCt»  all  imt  surrounded.  Minsk,  on  the  line  of 
intended  march,  from  liorissov  eastward, 
as  taken;  the  bridge  of  Borissor  seized,  and 
le  course  of  the  Beresina  defended  in  his 
t»nt  by  Tchichagoff  with  30,000 men;  Wittgen- 
cin  was  in  an  impregnable  position  on  his 
ght;  and,  on  his  letl,  Kutusofl^  with  the  main 
itssian  anny.  To  oppose  this  concentration 
forces,  all  that  Napoleon  could  collect  was 
>t  above  40,000  actual  eomfaatants,  although, 
iniinally,  after  his  JunotSoa  with  Victor's, 
udinot  n'.i>\  DombrofTaky's  corps,  he  num- 
ired  TOfUOO  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery  of 
iO  gnna.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  23,  the 
vaiicctl  guard  of  Tcbichago^  having  crossed 
e  bridge  of  BoHssov,  in  order  to  open  his 
mm  animations  with  Wittgenstein,  was  en- 
unttTcd  by  Oiidinot's  vanguard  ;  defeated 
th  lotis,  and  driven  back  across  the  bridge, 
aich,  however,  it  had  the  praeenoe  of  muM 
deecragr;  aodr  tti«  riw  Msg  flOad  with 


masses  of  floating  ice,  it  seemed,  at  least,  ques- 
tionable how  Napoleoa  oould  hope  to  make  his 
way  across  its  tlooded  and  encumbered  waters. 
On  the  following  morning  tho  whole  forco  of 
the  grand  army  wan  drawn  uj)  on  the  heights 
of  ^rissov,  determined  to  eti'ect  their  paaoaga 
at  that  point:  but  eo  skilfully  did  Kaj>oleon  con- 
trive to  mask  his  intention and  to  lead  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  his  real  o[)erftiions  were 
directed  on^  the  lower  Beresina,  th  it  T  Juchagotf 
remniued  iouctive,  and  Tchaplitz,  wiio  com- 
manded on  the  western  bank  of  tne  river,  ex- 
actly in  the  teeth  of  the  vanguard  as  they 
should  cross  over,  was  ordered  down  to  resbt 
the  false  attack  on  tfaa  lower  part  of  the  river. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  western  bank  being  thtis 
cleared  for  a  while,  the  French  sappers  rushed 
into  the  river  shoulder  deop  to  establish  the 
bridges;  Corbineau,  with  his  cavalry,  swam 
across  the  stream,  and  drove  back  the  Bussiaa 
detachments  which  were  collecting  on  the  fur- 
ther side;  and  before  Tchaplitz  returned  from 
his  fruitless  exonrdon,  the  French  vanguard 
was  so  firmly  estaUiabed  on  tiie  left  bank  of 
the  river,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  hone  to 
dislodge  it.  A  second  bridge  was  creoted.  and 
Oodinof^  corps  being  pu«ied  across  vnui  00 
pieces  of  artillery,  drove  back  the  Russians  to 
the  thickets  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and 
thus  tiecured  the  important  defiles  lea^ng  to 
Zenibin,  and  the  line  of  tfie  retreat  of  the  army, 
^featnvhile,  however,  Tchichagoff,  learning 
what  was  in  progreas,  marched  at  once  to  the 
aid  of  Trha])litz,  and  cstahlishod  a  bridge  of 
pontoons  at  liorissov,  a  liltlo  way  above  the 
French  bridges  at  Studianka,  by  which  he  pan^ 
ed  over,  reinforced  by  Yorinoloff  with  the  van 
of  Kutusoff's  army,  in  order  to  assail  the  French 
advanced  guard  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river; 
whiUx  Wittgenstein,  cn:;ii'i;7  up  in  force,  and 
iiuviug  already  cut  oft  i'attoiirjeam,  with  7,000 
nan,  and  obliged  him  to  lay  down  hia  arm^ 
was  preparing  to  .ittack  Viffor.  who  command- 
ed the  rear-guard  ou  ttic  leu-u.uid  bank,  and  to 
force  him  down  headlong  on  the  bridges  and  the 
river.  On  the  ni-^'ht  of  Nov.  27,  the  I'tissiaa 
comrnander-i  ;iU  ujct,  and  concerted  lueu^ures 
for  a  simnltarsesius  attack  ou  the  following  day, 
on  both  bides  ( river.  The  morning  of  the 
a8th  opened  by  a  spirited  liussiau  attack  on 
Oadinot ;  but  he  had  been  reinforced  by  Ney^s 
corp?,  by  the  imperial'  guanl,  and  by  a  few 
squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  who  charged  with  such 
impetuo.^ity,  that  thev  drove  all  before  them, 
ana,  although  the  battle  was  reestablished, 
gained  so  much  time  that  the  retreat  was  made 
good,  and  the  guards  and  Davoust's  corpa 
defiled  off  safely  m  the  direction  of  Zembin, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action,  which 
was  maintained  in  the  woods  between  Brill  and 
Staokhow,  with  incredible  fury,  until  midni -ht. 
It  was,  however,  on  Victor's  devoted  icar- 
guard,  seriously  jeoparded  by  the  loss  of  i*ar- 
tonneaox's  division,  that  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
atom.  After  a  feaifnl  struggle  the  Russian  ad- 
ifanoad  arlillaiyaatiAttbad  ibattaiyof  19  gona 
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on  a  spot  wUob  oomnrnnded  the  bridj^;  then 

an  irrotrievablo  confusion  txud  hidemis  ront 
coranitinced,  while,  corps  after  corpsi,  and  but- 
tery after  battery,  the  Kussian  forcc-s  iuh  ;\ru  -id 
giniliDg  in  both  oombatauts  aud  fugitives  with 
a  circle  of  desobiting  fire,  aad  thondering  upon 
the  bridges,  crowded  and  cliukcd  wiili  the 
helpless  tbrcmes,  thruagh  whou  the  guns  and 
caissons  tore  tneir  way,  like  the  car  of  Jogger- 
naut,  over  masjjos  of  the  dead  ;iiid  dyiug.  At 
niglitfall  the  artillery  bridge  broke  down  under 
the  niiogled  effects  of  the  premiro  and  the  en- 
ciuy's  fire;  and  thousands  were  precipitated 
into  the  wavrs,  and  perislied  under  the  freezing 
waters,  which  in  the  following  spring  gave  up 
their  dead,  to  tlio  rmnibor  of  12,000  Iiuraan 
corpses.  In  the  lueuu  tiujc,  just  in  the  crisis  of 
this  agony,  Victor's  last  corps  forced  its  M-ay  up, 
and  pcissing  over  and  through  tlio  miserable  re- 
lics, principally  non-combatants,  of  the  host, 
Jjcld  tlie  brid^^o  firmly  until  the  iiioniiuir,  wlieii 
on  the  appro;u:h  of  the  Russian  troops  it  was 
aet  ma  fire  as  the  last  meaaare  of  defence.  It  is 
s;iid  that  hntiidrcd^  of  tlie  deserted  wretches 
nnljf^d  over  the  Luraiiig  timbers,  aud  wlieu  the 
LuiiL  Lli  ;iino  too  intense  for  ondinanoe,  plunged 
into  the  fearful  river,  where  so  many  thousands 
of  their  comrades  had  already  perished ;  and 
;hero  fonnd  their  graves,  ha]>pior  perhaps  than 
I  lie  other  miserable  thousands,  who,  prisoners 
lo  the  Muscovite,  paid  for  their  leader's  ambi- 
tion bv  the  horrors  of  Siberi;iu  ]>ond:i<jo.  This 
was  the  hut  act  of  the  grand  but  appalling 
drama  of  the  Rnasian  inraaion.  Oat  of  ahove 
500,*^i00  moil  with  100,000  horses,  and  above 
I.^UU  cannon,  who  had  opeoed  this  terrific  cam- 
p:u;,'n,  leas  than  50,000  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  scarcely  prcscrvinfj  the  semblance 
of  an  army,  or  the  show  of  di.sci|»iine,  straggled, 
beyond  the  Horesina,  in  detacher!  groui>9,  alwig 
the  road  to  Vilna.  The  prii^c  paid  for  tlio  pas- 
.■M^o  of  those  Avretched  siiirvivors,  wiis  12,000 
doud,  1C,000  i)risoners,  and  25  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  yet)  of  those  thus  dearly  rescued,  but  20,- 
000,  not  one-third  of  whom  had  seen  the  towers 
of  the  Krciiilin,  defiled  across  the  bridge  of 
Kovuo,  too  glad  to  see  the  lost  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory. 

BEREZOV,  or  Behezovse,  a  village  on  a 

flateati,  containing  gold,  in  the  government  of 
'enn,  Asiatic  liussia,  or  Siberia,  on  the  east- 
ern f^ide  of  the  Und  mountains.  Since  1754. 
gold  h;iH  lH:*;n  dug  here.  The  first  Uralian 
gold  washing  was  in  1814.  Now  the  mines 
employ  about  6,000  h.ands. 

IJEliKZOV,  or  J^EKKSKF,  a  district  iu 
A.siatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 
Xho  nopnlotiou  is  composed  of  nomadsy  who 
1180  the  reindeer,  and  of  Ostiaks  (aFIoniotribe), 
..i:d  n  i-iiHUs.  The  soil  U  frozen,  aud  thaws  in 
^uinnicr  only  about  a  foot  deep. — A  town  of 
tiie  stune  name,  tlie  capita)  of  the  district,  is 
situated  at  the  coufliicnre  of  the  rivers  Soswa 
and  Oliu  It  b  the  most  northern  place  in  west- 
ern Sil>eria  in  'which  the  horse  can  exist.  Har- 
ley  and  lye  are  cultiTated  with  tnooeas.  Bere* 


»>▼  supplies  Tobobk  with  dried  fish,  end  is  fh« 

Cfntro  for  the  fur  trade  with  tlu  0-ri.iki*,  tlu 
Voi^ulci,  and  the  Sainoyods.  Tliree  of  ihe  U- 
vorites  of  Peter  the  Qrea%  banishb4l  by  his 
successors,  namely,  Ostermann,  Menohikod^  and 
DolgoroukofT,  ended  their  days  tliere. 

BERG,  a  portion  of  Rhenish  Prusaia,  cilleJ 
also  Oleve-JoUoh  Berg,  oontainitig  tlie  two  di»> 
tricts  of  Col<^De  and  Dfisseldorf.  In  Ht»  tiinw 
of  the  Romans  Bcrp:  was  populalod  by  tbw 
Ubii.    Under  the  Franks  it  was  divided  iato4 
shires  and  belonged  to  the  RipuariL  HenuaOi 
and  his  lirolhor  Adolf  I.,  are  the  supposed  pro- 
geiiitors  of  the  coimla  of  Berg.    Eifj;ht  AJoii; 
held  the  sovereign  power  in  the  duchy,  until 
1554*^,  when  it  fk-ll,  tlirouixli  iidioritanee,  iutu 
tho  hands  of  the  counts  of  Julich,  who  wcrt 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  dukes ;  but  ou  tiie  «• 
Unction  of  this  family  in  1009,  Berg  was  tossed 
abont  ftom  one  German  power  to  the  other, 
til  IGHO.  when  it  camo  into  the  possea-Mou  of 
the  Electoral  Polatiuato  till  1801,  and  eventual- 
ly, in  10O«,  became  the  property  of  Prussia. 
In  1808  Nnpoloon  made  a  gnuid  duchy  of  it, 
which  ho  prt  st'Uted  to  Mnrat,  who  deriveil 
from  it  tin-  title  of  gr.ind  dnkc  of  Berp,  but 
exchanged  it  in  1 80S!  fur  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, wheu  Napoleon  Ix'stowod  it  upon  the  eld- 
est son  of  his  brother  of  lIolLind.  llowovo:. 
before  ho  reached  his  mtyonty.  Berg  ieU,  iu 
1813,  into  tho  power  of  the  allies,  and  inlBU. 
at  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  allotted  to  its 
present  sovereign,  the  kiog  of  FmsNa. 

BERG,  FaiRDttion  ton,  eonnt,  Rnftdan  gene- 
ral of  infantry,  chief  adiutant  i-f  the  uzar,  auu 

Sovernor-general  of  Finland,  l>orn  in  Di,'ri)at, 
fay  27, 1790,  sprung  from  t»ne  of  the  hist.>riral 
firniii«  -i  of  T.ivonia.    He  studied  ;;t  tlio  nnivvr- 
sity  of  his  native  town,  and  ctitctcd  tho  a;iay  iis 
1812,  and  atthewodof  the  cainpaigu  in  1814,  wa? 
captain  in  the  goneral's  -^tafftd'  the  jruard.  Ho 
nt)w  |»assed  several  yijars  iu  ijwilzci  lund,  Itfdv, 
Greece,  and  Turkey ;  and  his  travels,  pnb.i^hi^il 
on  his  return  to  jSt.  Petorsborg  i"  181  y,  attract- 
ed tho  attention  of  Alexander,  who  promoUd 
him  to  the  rank  of  colond.    In  the  fyllowiui: 
year  he  entered  the  diploioatio  service,  at  Uie 
enggestion  of  Gonnt  Capo  d'Isitriaa,  who  ib«n 
wa^  f^ecrotftry  of  foreign  alVairs,  and  ]in--«d 
some  time  at  Munich  and  at  Naples,    lu  it>i- 
he  was  intrmted  witli  tho  regulation  of  Utv 
affairs  of  the  ^ovcnmiPiit  of  Or*  i  d  nr;::  au<l  ol  it> 
nomad  tribes,  uud  alter  iJ  years  of  iK'guti.i.iuii 
and  warfare  he  succeeded  in  reconcUiiig  tlj^'  re- 
fr;u  tory  Co-sacks  of  tlio  Kirgljco/.  8iei)pes  to  the 
Jiu.T*iim  administrative  pysiom.    In  Dec  18*24. 
ho  was  engaged  iu  a  crniso  n^jainst  tlio  jurau  - 
along  the  Asiatio  shores  of  tho  Ca.-jpian  iBviU  ix'^-^ 
his  serrioes  were  recognized  by  the  emi 
>rii"!i<da-,  ^\■]l>)  promoted  him  to  tho  rauk  uf 
major-general.    In  1826  ho  otUciat«id  as  !-c<t  >- 
tary  to  tho  Rossian  embassy  at  OonaUutti:.  ,  Ic 
until  the  outbreak  of  tho  vfnr  with  TafA^;, 
wiicn  hu  joined  tho  army,  aud  Curved  lu  u.-^ 
campaigns  of  1828  and  1839,  under  TTittgen- 
Btcia  and  l>i8bitcb»  as  qnartermaster^guuvroi, 
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and  took  part  in  the  Polbij  war  of  1  «30  :  after 
wUeh  be  venudoad  fur  18  jem  at  Wur^eivr  :im 
Deutenant-p^nernl,  omL-»u>ti:iny  t'rnpli>Y<.^  on 
diplomatio  luiswiwtij*  U)  Ucrlin  au<l  \'H-ima.  In 
IMS  be  w«s  »ppoint«d  general  of  inOantrj  and 
(purtennaster-generel  o?  Uie  entire  KuatuuB 
arraT,  and  removed  to  St.  Petenbarg,  where  he 
occapied,  at  the  »amo  time,  the  of  <  hiof 
a^jnaat  of  the  (*/ ir.  and  ooatumed  to  act  from 
timetottaMaff  diplotnatiiktaOerawiij.  Aflar 

tlio  outbreak  of  the  rcvolullotw  of  1«4«  and 
ISii),  be  was  seat  od  a  raissioa  to  Austria,  and 
vhea  eostera  war  Iwoke  oat  be  was  put  in 
comioariil  of  ftovd  and  K«th<>nia,  aiiJ  •sub-v- 
qoentlv  <»f  Fiiilaad.  In  thu  tide  uf  count 
was  conferred  npon  bim  t'V  the  emperor  Fniti- 
n3  Jo^  I'll  of  Au^trtiu  tind  ><ii  ."v-jit.  he 
vm  Hiadc  a  Rus-siau  count  by  Aluxainlor  II. 

BERG,  Jkxs  Chbwtiax.  a  Norwegi.in  Jtulge 
nA  italnaiiiaii,  born  beiit.  23,  1775,  whoso  nnm« 
b  i«Mtee<ad  irHh  the  principal  events  in  Nor- 
way t' >r  aliiii'<.t  ibr  I:t-t  Htury,  and  who  took 
a  ooospicooos  parL  in  lSl$-'i7,  in  the  aepara* 
Cios  ot  Nenray  tnm  Dentnant.  He  waa  a 
member  of  t!io  Vorwcffinn  l  ink  flflmir.i-tr.i- 
r'um  in  IBoa,  and  delcgnU)  frutn  the  city  of 
Obri«tianis  in  1H37.  lie  abo  distingubdied 
ijiP.i-<-It"  111  tlio  '^jilivTo  of  \<>r\v</;ziaii  .'ir<-li:i'oI- 
by  liis  i-i>'.itributio:is  u.u  llio  subject  tu  the 
Kor«._'ian  i'r<-«»'^. 

BERG  A  MA,  a  town  of  A?iatic  Turkey,  60  or 
M  mileM  X.  N.  E.  of  Smyrna,  and  famous  fur  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pcrframus,  on  the 
lite  which  the  modem  town  is  built.  The 
raBBii&a  «if  aararal  tomplen,  of  a  prytancnm, 
irymna^iam,  fimjiliUbfiitrv,  nnd  otbrr  j>ublir 
hoihlinga,  bear  wilnests  to  the  xnaffoificeoce  of 
cba  flwaant  eity.  IEboj  of  tbeboUdiiiMorthe 
town,  are  consitrtjctod  on  the  site*!  of  nnciont 
fnVi^tVMy  and  ooe  of  the  muftques  wa.<i,  probably, 
in  fannar  tlnaa,  a  Chrtstian  chordu  In  the 
p^vcyard,  aim.  nm  many  intcre^^tlng  mamoriala 
fif  anliquitv.    i'up.  about  10,0f>0. 

IlEJUiANn.  BAjnou>Mvao.  Tbo  colobratcd 
thai  of  Qaeen  Uam&te,  wife  of  Gcor^^  I V.  of 
Eoslaiid,  was  prhicipdly  founded  upon  a 
chATge  t  r  adulterons  interconr^o  m  l;<  rgami, 
who,  in  1814^  npoa  reoommezulotion  of  the 
mar^ttit  GfaMiari,  Inwboaa  and  Gen.  Plno^ 
previon«  cni;ib  ivtncnt  bo  had  boi-n,  nf- 
licbad  to  bvr  li  MjMsiiold  a»  courier,  aud  iiubiie- 
qwntly  pr  xMuttd  in  Italy  to  the  rank  of 
Mrnn,  rlirim^KTlaiii,  ftO'l  }n;i>tor  of  tbo  liorio. 
ik^n^uui,  who  had  fuugbL  hi^  way  up  in  tiio 
Itama  armj  from  a  oommon  itoldier  totbo  rank 
of  qnarter-maifter,  belonged  to  a  reiijiortftble 
tenily,  and  the  marquis  Ghislieri  df.M:rib«d 
in  f  i:.'  queen  as  a  person  of  charact^T  nnd 
iitt,iinmi<^^ntB  saperior  to  his  eooditkn,  and  he* 
tpoka  ftr  Mm  a  kind  treatment  Tbk,  and 
the  jiersonjil  .'wlv.iiitjii;.^  of  Hrrurjuni,  who 
Tiui  Hngnlorly  grood-looking,  combining  ath- 
iMia  strenith  a&d  aCatore  witb  afanost  femi- 
nine beantr,  naturally  .lisposed  the  ^^iwn  in 
iat  fftvor.  Mursuver,  bo  was  full  of  loyalty 
MB  davotioi^  aaA  on  ooa  ooaiiiMi  naail^ 


beeame  the  rletim  of  poison  which  wn-<  in- 
tended for  her.  The  qoaan  not  oidy  Mi  •u  '.t* 
od  favor  af^xT  fnvor  upon  fitm.  but  aluo 
trt;alj.>'i  Li*  whulc  fiOiiily,  cajiccially  u  little 
child  of  hia,  with  the  createftt  generosity  and 
kindnaafc  Ail  tbsss  o&coinstanoe*  were  tined 
by  bar  eoemiia  aa  to  many  indications  of  lier 

rriininulit\".  and  during  tin"  trini  o;;i<  of  tho 
Italian  witoeases,  Teodura  Majocchi,  excited 
ipadal  fakdignatioa  hf  Ma  admfttiiig  every  fxirt 

cnfavorahlf  to  tbf>  qnct'-n,  nnd  h.v  nn-u  •  rinjr 
every  quesucwi  wliich  might  teil  in  her  favor 
^th  AVn  mi  rU»nlo.  liergami,  wlio  waa  at 
Pi.'>ari>  duritik'  tlic  trial,  cxi  biinii  i.  h  ben  he  was 

S prised  of  her  ai-tiuittal,  but  ai  iltv  same  time 
bar  daatb,  tbat  »he  had  been  pi^Jtoned,  and 
never  rrvtib!  [m  convinced  to  the  c<mtrary.  T  » 
the  List  bo  1- V I- rf  poke  of  tho  qnccn  with  the  grviU- 
est  rever<'nc  i<  and  affection,  and  bin  dc(K»rtinent 
before  and  aflcr  her  death  led  to  the  onodaaifoa 
that  he  looked  upon  her  rather  as  a  benefaotrMa 
than  a  mi^trcMA.  Howrv<  r.  wherever  he  went 
be  baaame  the  ofaaenred  of  all  ohscnrers.  lioi^ 
Ua  oeoeaianal  eaMveiona  to  PaHa  Ua  apart- 
TTirTit^  wt-re  fri»wded  with  risitcira,  i  i Ti-i-t in.; 
principally  of  ladie^  who,  under  tbo  pretext  of 
having  been  frienda  of  Qneeo  CaroBne,  gratt- 
fied  their  mrimity  obtained  nn  int.^rview 
with  tho  |H>rtly  txiuritjr.  When  at  homo  ho 
lived  in  groat  splendor ;  in  the  cqtitala  of  Italy, 
Rome,  Naples  Mihui,  he  was  a  1km,  and  the 
houses  of  "the  best  familic***  wert*  ojion  to 
him.  The  only  persons  who  were  tbo  I- ^--ra 
by  the  death  of  tne  queen  were  hi*  Horvati  -. 
many  of  whom  bad  been  employed  byttiat  Indy, 

who  wn-*  fi!w.;y-»  k;;;d  ;ind  iv.n-i'b  rii'--  '■  ■  ull, 

while  licrgami  lived  with  a  person  of  obscure 
Urtb«  wbo  waa  fbrmeriy  a  aenrant-ffai  who 

hnd  the  BUperintrn.b  n'"'i»  of  his  h"i;-.%  and 
tyrannized  over  llnn^s  U  I  her  as  mucn  a»idie 
could.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  naoy  dlAreot 
8tatPTn*»nt^  nhATtt  li<*r£fami's  character  wen.*  «'Ir- 
culated  io  ilm  liuu»e  of  lonls,  bat  however  con- 
tradictory in  many  other  re«j»e<'t'<,  they  all 
agreed  in  this  one  &ot,  that  he  wn^  a*  io- 
otfensivo  as  he  was  grwid-looking  a  pcr*i<n,  wlio 
probably  W<nib1  n.  vt-r  iim .  b.  .  n  beard  of  Ih-- 
yood  the  precincta  of  Italian  barracks  if  it  had 
not  bean  fbr  bk  rektloa  with  Qaeen  Cardlna, 

and  for  thft  j>.  I'tili.ir  0(>nst ruction  which  w:m 
put  u|»un  it  by  her  enemiea  at  the  trial  Ilia 
name  in  England  wai,  by  a  anriona  miitake, 
spelt  with  a  P. 

HElUfAMO,  a  province  of  tbo  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Lomlmrdy.  jwip.  S40,o«»o,  bounded 
N.  by  tlie  delctration  of  Valt<ditjo,  E.  by  th«)«te 
of  Tyrol  and  llrescio,  S.  by  Cremona,  Lodi,  and 
Crema,  and  W.  by  Jlibm  and  <  .mh.'.  It  is 
dhryed  into  Id  districts,  and  these  into  STli 
enmnianos  or  pariabea,  onntalna  1  eity,  i9  narket- 
to\s-i;.i,  and  M",'^  villarrvji.  Tln^  h-tiIl,  lyin^? 
on  tlie  VKithem  slope  of  the  lihietian  Al|w,  It 
very  mountainom,  iod  eovaied  with  wimkI, 
but  in  tlie  sontli  nro  rich  meoilow  laut!'*. 
Tho  roaring  of  silk-womu  is  the  prini-ii»al 
bcaadi  at  indwlvx,  bat  tbara  are  abo  wooUaa 
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mmnfaetarMi.  TIm  Bwgftmagks  speak  tho 
wont  dialect  of  Italy,  and  arc  notorious  lor 
tboir  ctiDtiing  and  the  drollery  ui  tlicir  man- 
ners.— ^The  capital  of  this  province,  al^o  named 
Bergamo,  population  88,000,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  sido  of  a 
rorky  hill,  with  fortifications  ainstnuteJ  by 
the  most  emioent  arcUitecta  of  the  16th 
century,  15  obnrebes,  IS  inooasteries,  10  nnn^ 
Iicries,  4  hospitals,  6  orjtliaii-lions*.-!,  ft  ]y- 
c«um,  a  soUooi  oi  painting  uud  architecture,  a 
miuieal  aeademy,  which  pro<luceU  Donizetti, 
and  n  seminary  with  a  librjiry  of  a!>oiit  r)0,0<)p 
Toiumcs.  Its  most  reniarkablo  building  id 
tho  FSera,  containing  600  booths,  in  which  a 
grefit  annnn!  fnir  in  liold  in  August,  the  valuo 
of  the  gtxHlii  disputed  of  sotiietimes  exceeding 
$5,000,000,  i  of  which  con«ist8  of  silks.  The 
public  square  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Tor* 
quato  Tasso,  whoso  father,  Bernardo,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  town.  Ik>ri:;uno  was  known  to 
the  KoDtan&  and  was  taken  succesatvelj  by 
Attibi,  the  Lombards,  and  Chariema^o.  In 
tlie  12th  century,  it  «iiffi:Teil  mucli  frfun 
tlio  «jii!irrLls  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gbi- 
bcllinos,  and  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice  in  1428.  In  1509  it  was  conquered 
by  Louis  Xll.  of  France,  but  ret^iken  by  tlio 
Vonttians,  in  whose  possession  it  ri-muiiR-iI  until 
1796,  when  it  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the 
French.  In  1814  it  w.as  incorporated  into  the 
Lombard-\  fiHtian  kingdom,  under  tho  sway  of 
Anstria^  under  which  it  reluctantly  remains. 

BERG  AHOT,  a  Icbid  of  green-colored  dtron 
or  small  oranfro,  of  liiu^  t!;i\  or  luid  tast<.',  of  ri>uiid 
form;  the  fruit  of  the  eitnts  margaritUi  {liinfit- 
ta  of  Riaso  and  Ue  Oandolle).  The  rind  Pat- 
nishes  by  di:iti!l.itiuu  an  essence  or  oil  wliich  is 
much  ii^d  ill  perfumery,  and  to  .some  extent  in 
inetlicine.  Tho  bergatnot  tree  is  a  native  of 
tho  south  of  Europe,  and  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  To  obtain 
ounces  of  oil,  100  bergamots  are  consumed. 
This  oil  or  easenoe  has  a  very  agreeable,  sweet- 
ish  odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  Its  spe' 
cilic  gravity  h  O.fiSo.  In  composition,  it  is  nut 
to  be  distinguidiiud  from  oil  of  lemons.  Alco- 
hol is  used  to  adultemte  it,  and  is  not  readily 
detected  when  added  only  to  tho  extent  of  8 
per  cent. — Also  tho  name  of  a  variety  of 
pears,  which,  like  tho  citrun-troe  of  ilic-  smno 
name,  is  said  to  luivi>  oriunnatLd  in  lUrt^a- 
ino,  in  Italy.  There  ure  at  leiuit  U  bub-vuric- 
tics  of  tho  bergatnot  pear,  all  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed. — The  word  is  used  .again 
to  designate  a  coarse  quality  of  tapestry,  sup- 
posed to  bavo  been  invented  at  the  same 
place  in  Italy  already  referred  to* 

BERGAS5K,  Nicolas,  a  French  hwvycr, 
born  in  1750,  at  T-yon^,  died  M.nv  2S,  1832.  He 
became  conspicuous  at  Paris  in  tlio  case  of 
Kommann  against  his  wife,  in  which  he  had 
l?c:uimarcliui<  nmontr  his  op|Nments.  His  mc- 
moriiib  iu  favor  of  hi.-i  client  had  a  success  near- 
ly e(pial  to  that  won  several  years  before  by 
the  witty  dramatist  in  his  struggle  agunst  La- 


blache  and  Goezraan;  botli  mixod  politics  with 
tbvir  pk'aJin^^'s,  and  wljilc  thus  cmirtiiiL'  puMic 
opinion,  augmented  that  grovvuig  dL-«aU.>!uiiion 
with  existing  institutions  whicii  prepared  tlte 
way  for  the  revolution.  In  1 789  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  state^general  by  the  Hert-^t<!if 
Lyons.  Ho  soon,  boH  t  vcr,  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  revolution,  and  retired  to  private  litk 
He  was  arrested  in  1794,  but  the  9tb  Themidor 
saved  liim  from  thf  tirii\  IIo  wrote  on 
various  political  and  philo-ioplucal  6ubiccta,but 
only  his  Memoim  agoinst  Besamarchais  aie 
now  remembered. 

liEIiGEN,  a  uunli-easlern  county  ot"  Kew 
Jersey,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  having  an 
area  of  about  350  sq.  miles.  It  is  buuoded  on 
tlio  E.  by  tho  Hudson  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
which,  within  the  limits  of  this  coutity,  urc  the 

palisades,'^  a  remarkable  range  of  trap-ruck 
rising  perpcndicularir  from  the  river  to  a  height 
of  i-oarly  ooO  feci.  It  is  intiTsoi  tcd  by  Hain,<4X>, 
Hackeusock,  and  Saddle  rivers,  which ad'onl  val- 
uable water  power.  The  snrfece  of  the  eoniit;f 
is  tmeven,  and  in  the  western  prirtmountainoiii 
The  soil,  pjirticuhirly  near  the  rivers,  is  produc- 
tive, and  in  1850  yielded  160,709  buslicli  of 
corn,  57,r>Ki)  of  oats, 'l 06, "08  of  p(itatnes  10,i>&-2 
tons  of  iiay,  and  32S,7.">y  piKiuda  ul  butter. 
Tliero  were  in  operation  during  the  same  year, 
1  manufactory  of  printed  calicoe-s  4  cotton,  1 
woollen,  15  fluur,  3  paper,  ai>l  15  fSW-wiD*. 
Tho  public  schools  contained  2,T2'i  pupils. 
Limestone  and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  tlie  diief 
minerals.  The  conoty  was  oripinized  b  l?iO> 
and  has  since  been  nnu  b  diniini-liLil  by  iIk" 
formation  of  Passaic  and  Hudson  couulica.  i'if. 
in  i  J^So,  17,774.    Capital,  Ilaclcenaaok. 

liEUtiEN.  or  ni;i:(.K\'s.STin',a  province  wd 
diocese  in  soutlici  ii  Norway,  consisting  of  tlit; 
amt<:r  or  biuliwicks  of  Sordre  and  Sundrt 
(north  and  south)  Bergenhum,  and  a  partof  ibe 
ami  of  Komsdal;  poji.  in  1855,  S.  BcrgviihuUS, 
104,703;  N.  IJorg.'nbnus,  Sl,496;  total  pop.  of 
tho  province,  1U5,U00.— Tho  capital  is  Ber^o. 
a  fortified  city  and  seaport;  pop.  in  18M, 
25,7y7;  built  on  a  i>eninsida,  at  tliO  heail  of 
a  deep  inlet,  and  has  an  excellent  barbur; 
lat.  61)'  »4'  N..  b>np.  6'  18'  E.  The  town 
forms  an  nniiih;t!h-.itn\  nnd  is  snrrotintlo^l 
by  lofty  hills  on  the  lami  si<iu ;  it  has  a  ciitlie- 
dr;d,  churciies,  hospitals,  a  theatre,  nias^uiOt 
diocesan  college,  ii.nvnl  academy,  charitable  is* 
stitutions,  and  5  public  libraries.  It  h  the  M*t 
of  a  court  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  of  one  of 
tho  3  treasuries  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  a  brancb 
of  tho  Norwegian  bank.  The  harbor  is  deftod* 
cd  by  several  forts  and  ft  naval  .squadrou  u 
usuaUv  stationed  here.  Bergen  sendk  4  rtpre- 
sontatives  to  the  UoTthing  or  legislatore.  The 
lishorit'-;  tVirm  tho  most  important  intcrtst  of 
the  place,  licets  of  small  vessels  from  tho  nortli 
bringing  Bsh,  blabber,  roes,  Ac,  in  sunimor,  to 
excliaii^n  for  :ri>nds.  Its  cTportjj  are  stock-JisB» 
lobaiut  .s  iierring"*,  co<i-<)il,  horii.s,  fish-rut'S ''kto^ 
iron,  timber,  and  rock-n>oss.  lierj:cn  wasfoniw- 
od  iu  tlio  11th  century,  and  for  a  long  time  wai  s 
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I9einb«r  of  the  liaimeatio  kagne.  It  has  lost 
moefa  of  the  ocminereial  taiportma*  wUeh  ll 
«qJovr.T  towanl  tho  clo^  of  tho  16th  rontorr. 
•  BjERGKN-UP-ZOOM,  asUuuKly  tortilied  m»- 
rtttme  town  of  the  province  of  North  Bnbttot, 
in  Holl  ind.  sitnafed  on  llio  river  Zwrn,  near  its 
comlueace  wilii  tlie  Eai>t  SclicldU  17  miles  N. 
N.  W.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  7,000.  The  town  is  well 
Mlt,  with  ^ioioM  sqoarai,  hat  a  ^ood  hartNMr, 
S  anonals,  aaf  thanwaro  manufeotonn)  and  soma 
tra«1.3  in  anchovies.  Its  ilefeiice*,  dooriifl  al- 
most impreguabta,  are  the  ch^-d'autr*  of  the 
teow  Ooafiorn,  tha  rival  of  Vaoban.  It  wm 
bosicjrtkl  tinsucc*'S>ifblly  by  tho  j'rinco  of  Par* 
mo,  iu  158:^,  and  by  the  marquis  of  Spinola.  in 
1622.  In  1747,  the  n«Doh,  vadar  Ifafahal 
LOwendsL,  tok  it  bj  strata^m.  and  it  wris  sar- 
reoderod  ta  Ueu.  Picherni  in  I'i'Jo.  8ir 
Thomas  (iraham  atten]p(e<l  to  currj  it  br  a 
aigfat  attack,  March  8,  1814,  but  waarapokad 
with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  force. 

r.KilGEKAC, SAvixfEN  1'yi:  \\o  i-k,  n  P'rench 
writer  and  doaUut,  bora  iu  1420,  in  i'eritford, 
M  at  Paiia,  In  IWft.  H«  gainad  a  brinlaiit 
rt'pu*ati<.m  in  his  day,  !>y  liis  rL-adiiif-v-^  t-)  fl^'lit 
a  doel,  of  whieb  ha  passed  safely  thn>uj;h  sev- 
eral hondred.  A  a  loole,  a  ton*  of  tha 
voice,  a  |»t?«tnre,  vrwi  Rilflriont  to  Mjpcrinduco  a 
chalk nge  trora  the  putfuaciuus  Ikrgcrao.  As 
Ua  MM  had  baas  tairiblj  hacked  up  in  thaaa 
renMntra,  and  as  people  could  novur  refrain 
from  smiling  at  sit^ht  of  the  battered  and  nuio- 
gled  featnro,  itergerao  was  never  at  a  1(M4  for  a 
qoarrak  Uowarar,  tha  aobaratg  indttaRoa  of 
years  tamed  his  aMrglea  Into  a  naw  ehaniial — 
titui  of  jiliilovipliy.  \\liic?i  Ijc  h'ndicil  iimlrr 
Gasseodi,  in  oompauv  with  MoUcre^  and  wrute 
plaja,  fhns  wfatoh  blar  writaia  Mra  dfawn 
with  Tit  acknowledgment. 

BiuKGilAUS,  HaufBicn  Karl  Wiuicui,  a 
German  gao^n^rfiarf  born  at  CleveH,  May  8, 
1797.  lie  scrrffl  ai  n  volunteer  in  tho  war 
of  liberation  a^aiitat  Ui«-  French,  and  entered 
France  witli  tlie  aliicA,  which  gave  him  tho  op- 
portaaity  of  m^ciay  his  first  map,  which  was 
of  Frmea.  la  1616  he  became  googruphlral 
e:iu'in.-T  in  tho  war  <Ivprirtinciit  <  f  tho  I*niw»ian 
mixiiiUj.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  jHtifesaor 
cf  wtfwnatifta  to  tha  Barlin  aoadamf  of  arehl< 
tectore;  and  in  I'^^l,  «ltrect«r  of  the  nival 
aehool  of  goographicul  art  in  Pottsdam.  The 
int  edition  uf  his  Pliyaiaal  Athts,"  in  90 
was  puWi^lio<l  at  Gotha,  from  18;JH  to  1^411;  a 
second  odiiinn  ha^  Mnce  appeared,  itio  l^t 
part  depictj  t!u-  motcorology  and  clioMtoloKy 
of  the  world;  the  2d,  its  hydrology  and 
hjdro<^rai>hy ;  the  8d,  its  geolugy;  Uie  4ih, 
its  magnetic  diversity;  5th.  the  geograi>hical 
disthbotiaa  of  pknts:  6th,  tha  gaographical 
ttrtrnm^oQ  of  •nlmala;  7th,  antbnipulogy ; 
^■Ii,  ' 'Iiiv 'irmi'Iiy.  Prof.  Ji>hii"*tiiri,  ot'  K'lin- 
borgh,  has  made  this  great  work  of  Bcrglmus 
thabMbofhls^'PhjraiMl  AtlM."  nebroniebt 
o^t  a  rmftn  cditifin  cf  rtconro  Catlin'?  orizx- 
Qsl  work,  iSorth  American  Indian  Portfohu,'' 
fniilgr  of  faqgyiphkal  ADd 


ethnographical  works,  of  which  we  wdl  aim> 
■Derate  onlv  3,  tha  Atlm$  mm  Jaisnfin  16  MM 

and  the  ViU^^  ds»  ErdhaU*. 

BEHGilEM,  NiKOLAAii,  a  iJutcii  puintar, 
born  nt  il.uirkin.  in  1624,  died  Feb.  18,  Itk^ 
H'n  fiithiT,  lVtL>r  Khias  van  Haarlem,  a  painter 
ot'  lil'e^  gave  hixu  ias  lir»t  iii8tmction.<i  in  tha 
art,  after  which  he  stadicd  under  Van  Gi>yen, 
Waaaiz,  tad  other  aminant  uiaatoi%  mhiom  in- 
floaooa  did  not  prevent  him  ftom  forming  • 
81}  1^?  of  his  own.  Hi--*  ji'u  tores  are  priucipaily 
hnftscapes,  with  groups  of  fignres  and  cattle, 
and  tra  raaaricaUa  nr  aAotire  comiiuMtioo, 
OArmonioiH  (N-l  -rlni.'.  ati<l  ttdmipablo  atmua* 
pheric  etlticlii,  to  winch  ho  was  uui»urpasssd  hf 
any  painter  of  his  tune,  although  tha  brolhai* 
Uotli,  who  employed  similar  sulyi-cl*,  vrm 
fonnidable  rivak.  lie  painted  rapidly,  \»ui  iiui 
ptetom  afa  beautifully  floiahad,  am  oonunand 
enormous  prices  at  the  prc»>ent  day.  Ho  also 
executed  a  number  of  admirable  cugrav'wgs 
and  etchhifiwith  ABhMlj<if  fliiiihuiiimaliiia 
painter. 

BEROHOLTZ.  or  If  tw  BiMBoi.Tt,  a  vUlaiia 

uf  Wlivaf  l.-itnl  ti '\\  ii-IiSji,  Niajrnr.i  V.  Y., 
about  15  miles  N.  of  liutlidu.  U  wa^t  tictiied  ia 
164A»  hj  Lstharan  anigrula  from  tha  Pmsafaui 
town  of  the  umo  name.    Pop.  ainiut  2,*»«>'». 

BEKGIEIt,  Ku\iLA»  .Stlvkstre,  a  i  ri'itch 
priest  and  philcMophor,  born  at  I):urtiny,  in 
mine,  iKv.  81,  ITl**,  dii-d  in  Pari'*,  A|.ril  9, 
17l>0.  lio  waA  tho  author  of  numc-rutiH  works, 
on  a  great  variety  of  suhjeolj>,  and  tilled  varivua 
eccletiaittiad  uthcea.  iia  began  life  aa  tlie  cw6 
of  a  little  riUs^re  of  Franche-CooitA,  and  waa 
tifti  rward  madu  ppttfonsnr  ut"  thi-ulo^y,  »ti|>4<riur 
of  the  college  of  ilcsanyoai  and  eauoo  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Paris.  lie  was  member  of  thaaoadt- 
my  of  in»<Ti(i?i.in>  i\rA  V.rl!.>^-!(  trr.-';,  aftdaa  IBf 
vctc'rate  eotimy  of  iliti  fiic*(  '.••j-a  l.-;-'. 

BEKGllAX,ToKii«a.x  Oi  ->r  i  ii-h  , !,.  ra- 
i«t  and  natnmli-r.  h<'rr\  at  (.■athari-ji  !  .  r_'.  in 
West  Gottlaiid,  March  W,  I73.'i,  died  Mi^tit  vi, 
July  8,  IIM.  intended  by  bin  father  for  tha 
law  or  tho  church,  ho  was  nent  to  Uta  QBiv^r* 
sity  of  L'pMal.  There  ho  devoted  htnw<*1f  with 
.h;ii  ii  anlor  to  the  »tudy,  not  only  of  tl.o  !an- 

am  bat  especiaUjr  of  mstheinaUo»  and  luit* 
historr,  tliat  his  health  became  dimirderedt 
ni,(l  ll.-  w.i-^ .  Mij'  I  !')  tire  for  M'V»-r;d  nionihs 
from  tho  uuivvrsity.  lie  pained  Uio  iot^rfal 
In  the  atndjr  of  botany  and  antomokigjr,  and 
wasnow  pcntiitf' i]  l-y  his  parent t  <  ]'"rrsuo  that 
Bcientille  cortxi  vvkiLii  accorUcii  WiUi  his  ta&tea 
and  which  tho  fame  of  UoBMiia rendervd attJW>* 
live,  lie  wilt  to  Linnrens  several  in*«.ct«  pre- 
viously unknown  in  iSwoilen,  and  devijH'd  a  new 
metlKxl  for  their  rl.i--.ilii  all' <[i  founded  upon  the 
charactaristios  of  the  larv».  His  first  paper*  pab> 
lixhad  in  the  memoir*  of  the  aeademy  of  Htock> 
liolni.  in  17'''.  ii.irru!*'-!  tliv  itii[-ortaiil  <1.-' iTj 
that  leecliei  are  oviparous,  and  tliot  Uie  »ub< 
alanoe  oalled  eseens  o^walsMt  vaa  tha  ovum  of  a 
spei<ieH  of  leech  otmtauiit:?  •r-vpral  of  the  y«»iing 
animals.  Linnsus  wrote  uim^u  the  luvuioir  as 
hai«vtUhkaMiotkio,rM<^ata«sl«|NM.  Jfovr 
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nuin  devoted  Iiimmlf  from  tlds  time  to  almoat 

every  branch  of  science,  producing  original  re- 
sults in  every  Uepartnicnt  of  his  studies.  He 
presented  memoirs  to  the  academy  upon  at  t  rno- 
tion,  electricity,  t\vili;,'ht,  tlif  rainbow,  and  tho 
aurora  boreal  is ;  Lcuame  iu  1701  a(\jutict  profes- 
sor of  physics  and  mathematiofl^  at  Upsal,  and 
was  ap[iointotl  in  tho  sarno  year  one  of  the  as- 
tronomers to  ubsvrvo  the  first  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  tho  sun.  In  1768,  an  asso- 
ciation of  savants  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  n  knowlcdgeof  the  earth;  to  eaeli 
of  the  members  a  particular  portioa  of  the  sub- 
ject was  assigned,  and  Bergman  received  the 
department  of  pliysioik  The  report  wfaieh  lie 
made  after  9  years  of  study  displayed  a  master- 
ly knowlcdgeof  chemistry  aud mineralo^^  and 
was  rapidly  sold  and  tranalatod  into  Rffeign 
lanprna^c?.  When,  in  1766,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  tlie  t  hemical  chair  of  the  university,  by  tho 
resignation  of  Waller,  ho  was,  by  tho  favor  of 
Prince  Gtistavua  III.,  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  ininjodtately  siknced  the  murmurs 
of  his  opi>onent8  by  publishing  a  curiom  and 
original  memoir  on  the  manolactare  of  alum. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
tlie  study  of  cliLini-itry.  AccDstoitud  to 'the 
rigid  method  of  geometry,  he  determined  to 
buUsh  from  chemical  eolenee  all  preconceptions, 
and  to  y)roceed  only  by  ohsorvation  of  facts. 
This  purpoiM  he  expressed  in  his  discourse  on 
the  search  for  troth,  in  which  he  distinguished 
tlie  Cartrsian  or  contoinplativo  method  from  tho 
Ncwtouiau  or  experimental,  and  preferred  tlio 
latter.  His  first  step  was  to  furnish  hi-s  hibo- 
ratury  with  abundant  materials  and  utensils  for 
experiment,  and  to  arrange  around  it  a  vast 
minerulogical  collection.  He  published  in  1774  a 
paper  ^>  On  the  Aerial  Acid,"  sahsequently  called 
carbonic  acid,  and  he  proved  by  a  variety  of 
Wtperiments  th.it  it  wasanew  and  di-finct  acid. 
By  boiling  nitric  acid  with  sugar  gum,  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  be  piroduoed  oxalic 
acid.  By  a  skilful  employment  of  unusual 
reagents  he  succeeded  in  analyzing  miner- 
al waters,  and  he  formed  factitious  mineral 
waters  by  a  combination  of  their  elements.  In 
his  researches  on  tins  topic  he  adopted  the 
opinion  that  caloric  is  a  fluid  like  electricity, 
and  was  tho  Giii  discoverer  of  suiphoret^ 
hydrogen,  which  he  called  the  hepatic  gas.  He 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  humid  method  in  tlio 
examination  of  miDerals,  and  by  combining  it 
frith  the  dry  method  be  obtained  a  knowl^ge 
of  the  principal  cdcmontg  of  tho  emerald,  to- 
paz, saitphire,  and  other  precious  tittmcs.  Tie 
rrm  ih&  first  also  to  derive  important  results  in 
chemistry  from  tho  tisc  of  tho  blow-pipe.  All 
of  his  laiHjrs  led  inm  to  a  chemical  classification 
ot'  the  minerals,  aeeording  to  which  the  genera 
were  determined  by  the  principal  integrant 
dements,  tlie  species  by  tho  different  degrees 
in  which  thej  romhined,  and  the  variet  - 
by  tlie  externiU  form.  Applying  geometry  to 
the  forms  of  crystals  be  laid  the  fonndation  for 
the  theoiy  of  oyatalUiitioii  afterward  develop- 
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«d  bjr  EaXij.    He  demonstrated  that  the  sqpe* 

riority  ofoortain  kinds  of  6t<.>ol  was  dut-  to  tho 
presence  of  manganese,  and  that  the  brittleneas 
of  steel  in  extreme  cold  was  caused  by  i^deritcs, 
a  substance  which  ho  thought  a  noV 
although  it  has  since  been  recotrnizi-  l  as  tlM 
phosphuret  of  iron.  The  theory  of  athtniies,  pro- 
posed by  Geoffroy,  in  1718,  had  l>een  the'  (\r,l 
step  toward  giving  a  phUosophicul  luunch- 
tioii  lo  the  sfienoo  of  chemistry.  BergruM 
seizing  upon  this  idea,  made  it  almost  his  ova 
by  an  immense  nnmber  of  new  experimenti.  sad 
prescnte<l  rheniical  phenomena  us  viily  luodifi* 
cations  of  tho  great  law  which  rules  tlie  Qoi- 
verse,  fo  the  corions  operations  of  the  de* 
ments  whon  placed  in  jiixtapo.sition — 2  united 
elements  being  separated  by  the  appruacit  of  tSd 
with  which  one  of  them  combines,  aud  2  com- 
pounds  as  they  meet  each  other  inter-cxi  hmiLnn? 
some  of  their  elements  and  thus  formiiig  2  uew 
compomda^to  these  elementary  movenieDtt, 
as  if  by  power  of  instinct  or  of  choice,  ho  assigned 
the  name  elective,  aud  introduced  tho  term,  vhioh 
has  since  passed  from  chemistry  into  >-i.iitiuic-c- 
tal  Uteratore,  of  elective  affinities,  ili^i  maHh^ 
natioal  training  is  seen  in  the  rimple  fomolis 
by  which  lio  described  chemical  oi)eration5. 
Ue  adopted  tho  erroneous  tlioogh  iugenioos 
ideaa  cf  Bobeele  concerning  phlogiston,  and  in 
general  his  discoveries  of  facts  were  of  mnch 
more  value  tlian  his  theoretical  expiouations. 

labors  distingaiabed  him  througboot  £a* 
ropo  ;  he  corresponded  with  the  j>rincipal  con- 
temporary chemists  and  physical  philo^ophere, 
was  a  mem])er  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
and  received  from  the  king  of  Sweden  the  order 
of  "Wasa.  He  rcmauied  at  Upsal,  though  in* 
vited  to  Berlin  by  Froderie;  the  Great,  tiil  iIjO 
Btate  of  his  heallti  broken  by  his  immeme  la- 
bors obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  mineral  spiiagi 
where  ho  died. 

BEIiGUES  (Fr.  ncrgua-St.-  Wiiu>c\  a  strong- 
ly fortified  town  of  Franco,  department  of 
Nord,  6  miles  S.  K.  of  Dimkirk,  pop.  5.C6a 
The  surrounding  countn',  which  is  low,  can  b« 
inundated  at  pleasDro,  bj  means  of  works  pro- 
vide<l  for  tho  purpose.  Tho  most  remarkiipls 
object  in  tho  town  is  an  old  tower,  160  fcrt 
high,  prohaltly  of  Spanish  origin,  li.  r;:iiiS  is 
connected  wilii  the  aea,  at  Dunkirk,  by  a  canal 
navigable  for  veswls  of  250  tons  bnraen. 

l?i:iUI  AMPO(  )rv,  a  town  of  Uindostan.  pres- 
idency of  Bengal,  0  miles  8outl»  of  the  city  (A 
Hoorsbedabad,  on  the  river  Bhagruttce^  B 
contains  extensive  liarracks  for  British  tn>ops. 

BElilNGTON,  Jo^ia•i^,  an  EuglLsh  C'aUioUo 
author,  born  in  the  county  of  Shropsliiie,  in 
17  f4.  died  in  Berkshire,  Dec.  1,  1827.  He  wtf 
educated  at  the  cuUc^e  of  St.  (Jmer,  in  FiP«B06» 
and  exercised  sacerdotal  function.H  in  France 
for  many  years.  His  first  work  was  "  A  Ut^ 
on  Materialism,  and  Hardef^a  Theory  of  tbs 
Human  Mind"  (1776).  About  Wm  liiii'-  '"f 
English  Catholics  found  Uieir  po.sitiuu  li^uej 
stronger  in  the  arena  of  pnblio  opinion,  aod  b«- 
gan  to  think  of  appearing  tharaopenly*  Bering* 
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xm^  in  1770,  ]Mibltdied  a  letter  to  Fordyee,  on 
h\a  "Sennou  against  Popery."  In  1780  Ap- 
peared his  State  and  Behavior  of  English 
Oatliolics  from  tho  Reformation  till  1780."  In 
1786  he  oame  forward  wUh  '*A&  Address  to 
the  Protestnt  Dkuentera,**  who  had  lately  p»- 
Jtioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
wi^  In  17(^7  appeiured  the  History  of  Abe- 
ird  and  Uoloise,"  with  their  gennin«  leUers,, 
md  ''An  Exposition  of  Roinnn  CnthoHc  *riTi- 
^iplen,  in  refuronco  to  God  and  tho  Country, ' 
md  other  pamphlets.  In  1790,  Berington  gnvo 
.>  the  world  a  "History  of  Ilcnr}'  II.'^(of  Eng- 
uiid  L  viudicutii>t5  tlie  character  of  Bccket  from 
^jora  Lyttleton'fj  attacks.  lu  1793  appeared 
A*  "Moinoirs  <  f  Crefprio  Panzaiii,"  paj^allcg- 
iio  to  Engl  and  iu  168i-'d6,  translated  from 
ho  lialian.  TUa  pwMiBilioii  clis|rieM»d  many 
if  the  author'a  own  pcrsiia^^ior),  who  called  in 
q^ocstion  the  authenticity  ul"  Lho  memoirs,  but 
vithont  tDoooss.  In  1796  ho  publihlied  a  tract 
'■•  d(  y<rccation  of  usinj?  tho  dev  ice  pretended 
miracles  as  a  means  uf  rousing  tlio  I  talian  pca3< 
tatry  against  th«  Firench.  But  1  most  im- 
portant work  appeared  in  1814,  n  "  Literary 
11  ifttory  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  giving  an  accouut 
of  the  state  of  learning  from  **the  close  of  the 
roL-n  of  AttgMtm  to  ita  revival  in  tho  16th 
xulury." 

B£RI0T,  CnABLxa  Auoustr  dk,  an  eminent 
nohMT-st,  Imtti  at  I^ouvaiii,  in  I'clr'inm,  Feb.  20, 
1802.  ilu  early  showed  an  Mjui-udo  for  tho 
'iolin,  and  in  1821  wtat  to  Pittil  to  perfect* 
lini^elf  in  the  porformanco  of  it,  nnder  Viotti, 
.iid  uthcr  accomplished  moAtor^  Soon  after, 
le  performed  in  publio,  at  the  some  time  with 
';i:.':iiiini,  and  at  onco  took  high  rank  as  a  vi<>- 
luiat.  bubsequeuUy  he  made  exteutiivo  pro- 
essional  toors  ovor  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
<>  lit 5  native  country,  received  a  pension  from 
lio  king.  In  Mardi,  1886,  he  married  the 
x  lebratod  singer,  Malibran,  who  died  suddenly 
5  mouths  afterward.  From  that  time  until 
1843  he  gave  conoerts,  and  in  that  ye^  was 
ippointed  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  con- 
servatoire of  Paris.  His  style  of  playing  is  fin- 
ished and  classical ;  bnt  as  a  composer,  he  is 
aot  much  esteemed. 

BERKELEY,  a  oonnty  in  the  N.  E,  corner 
of  Virginia,  on  tho  Potomac,  organized  in  1772, 
iv.d  named  after  Gov.  Berkeley;  area,  about  2  o 
aq.  m.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  its 
•oil  stubborn  and  underlmd  with  lime-stouo  and 
ilate,  through  which  permeate  numerous  sul- 
phur and  ohalvboate  springs.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  passes  through  it.  Live  stock, 
irheat,  Indian  corn,  and  wool,  are  its  principal 
produota.  In  1850  it  yielded  856,234  bushels  of 
irheat,  171,686  of  Indian  com,  60,581  of  oats, 
5,667  tons  i.f  hay,  and  157,860  j)ound3  of  but- 
ter. There  were  50  mills  of  different  kinds,  a 
nihoad  machhie  shop,  4  tanneries,  80  churdies, 
md  C50  pupils  attentling  public  scliools.  In 
IH50,  its  real  estate  was  valued  at  $4,408,018; 
in  1666,  at  $5,007,188,  showing  an  increase  of 
16      oam.   VafaM  ot  liro  aloak  in  18M^ 


|360,14O.  Pop.  in  1850,  whit^>s,  9,566;  free 
colored,  249 ;  slaves,  1,966;  total,  11,771.  Cap- 
ital, -Murtinsburg. 

BERKELEY,  a  mrtrVot  town  and  parish  of 
Gloucoiftcrshire,  Lii^vaud,  situaLud  about  1^ 
nfioft'om  the  Severn,  on  one  of  its  tributaries; 
pop.  of  the  parish,  4,844.  The  town  is  built 
on  an  eminence  in  a  rich  valley,  famous  for  ita 
dairy  prodaota^  particularly  for  its  clteeae.  It 
ha-?  a  iiandsome church,  in  which  Dr.  Jenncr  was 
buncd,  a  grammar  school,  town  hall,  and  mar- 
ktt  boiua.  The  Bristol  and  Gloaoaster  railway 
passes  throtiL'h  the  place.  It  was  a  town  of 
great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Norman  conquest.  The  coal  tradei,  fofmerl^r 
considerable,  ha.s  fallen  off  of  late  years,  and 
timber  and  malt  are  tJi©  articles  chiefly  dealt 
in.  Berkeley  castle,  in  which  Edward  11.  wao 
confined  and  murdered  in  1327,  stands  on  an 
eminenoe  S.  E.  of  tho  town.  It  one  of  the 
finest  spedmens  of  an  old  feudal  castle  in  tho 
kingdom,  b^ng  ia  o  peifsot  atato  of  pzeaerw 
tion. 

BERKELEY,  Gbocgc,  an  Irish  prelate  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Kilcrin,  iu  tho  county  of 
Kilkenny,  March  12,  1684,  died  atUxlurd,  Jan. 
18,  1768.  His  iather,  William  Berkeley,  camo 
of  a  family  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Charles  I,, 
and  was  himself  rewarded  by  the  collector- 
ship  of  Belfast.  The  son  received  his  early 
education  at  Kilkenny  school,  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  be- 
camoftUow  of  that  Institution  in  1707.  About 
the  same  tirao,  he  published  a  mathoniatioal 
tract,  which  attracted  some  notice,  and  this  was 
followed,  in  1709,  by  a  muoh  mora  important 
work,  "An  E-S?ay  toward  a  new  Theory  of 
Vision."  In  this  lie  maintained  tlie  doctrine  that 
the  eye  haa  HO  natml  perception  of  space,  and 
tliat  all  its  perception«i  of  distance,  size,  and  po- 
sition, are  derived  from  tho  sense  of  touch. 
This  theory  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 
although  qncstioned  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
one  of  tho  bo^t  authoriticii  m  modern  science. 
Berkeley  himself  viodioated  his  theory  in  a  pam^ 
plilet  written  24  years  after  his  essay  M'as  puV 
iLslied ;  but  this  tract  is  not  in(>ludc<lj|,Ui  his  pub- 
lished works.  Ia  1710  appeared  hia  work  en- 
tit'.ed.  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Principlesof 
lluniuu  Knowledge,"  (fee;  and  in  1713,  his 
'  Dialoguea  between  Hylas  and  Philonous."  In 
these  famoti';  works,  Berkeley  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  matter,  and  argues  that  it  is  not  with- 
oot  the  mind,  but  within  it,  and  that  that  which 
is  penerally  called  matter  is  only  an  impression 
produ*^  by  divine  power  on  the  mind,  by 
means  of  invariable  rules  styled  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. The«ie  works  gained  many  converts  to 
Berkeley's  theory,  yet  some  writers  iuast  that 
they  contain  the  strongest  arguments  agaioafe 
revelation,  when  they  were  in  fict  really  in- 
tended to  combat  the  ^Uocies  of  the  euemit^  of 
revealed  religion.  Beattie*s  opinion  ia  that  they 
have  a  sceptical  tendency,  and  Hume  expresses 
himself  even  more  plainly,  rcgartling  them  as 
thobaatwaapooaoriMpileiamto  belboad  ia 
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tsnj  mtlior,  trndent  or  modern.  Kothing  can 

be  more  [ihuii,  liowover,  than  thai  they  were 
ooiui)oscd  by  one  who  i>luccd  implicit  trust  in 
revelation,  and  that  no  idea  of  their  being  used 

a"?  ar;/(inieiits  n^'Miii-t  it  wiis  entertaiiK-<l  hy 
the  autlnT.  11h  writingu  brought  him  into 
notice  wirii  tho  distinguished  men  of  his 
time,  nM'I  l)<ing  intiiuato  with  Swift,  ho 
formed  liiy  noquaintauce  of  Pope,  Arbuth- 
not.  Prior,  &c;  and  in  1713  ho  nccompa- 
nicd  tho  earl  of  Peterborough  to  Italy,  as 
chaplain  and  secretary  of  legation,  lie  return- 
ed iicxt  y.  ;ir  to  England,  but  soon  again  set  out 
vitlt  a  Mr.  Asiiei  and  on  tbi3  tour  paid  hk  ccle- 
brated  visit  to  Malebranchc,  the  French  philus- 
CijiLcT,  t  bo>\nno  .^i)  uxcittd  ill  a  disoii-.>Ioii 
with  liei  keky,  on  tho  recent  theory  ot  tho  nun- 
existence  of  matter,  that  he,  being  ill  at  tho 
time,  W;i-S  rcndi  r(  il  "worse,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterward.  1  ici  kcity  rcinaiued  4  years  abroad 
-with  his  pupil;  lie  devoted  niQcb  time  to  Sicily, 
and  collected  materials  for  an  acr-ount  of  its  nat- 
ural liistory,  which  wcro  uufurtuiuitoly  lost  at 
sea.  On  his  return  to  England  ho  was  most 
omrdially  received  in  learned  circled,  but  was 
entirely  dependent  on  his  fellowship  in  Trinity 
college,  until  Mrs.  Vaiilioiuridi.  tin  celebrated 
Vaneiisu,  bequeathed  hiui  X4,Uuu  hterliiig.  In 
1724  ho  was  made  dean  of  Dcrry,  tho  value  of 
the  living  being  £1,100  por  .nnnuni.  But  world- 
ly weultii  had  littlo  vahio  in  Berkeley's  esti- 
mation, and  having  formed  tho  ]ilan  m  estab- 
lishing a  college  in  theBermudas,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  piistors  for  tho  colonial  churches, 
and  nii.s>ionaried  to  tho  Indians,  ho  accordingly 
took  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  who, 
after  long  delays,  promis<>d  tho  aid  of  the  go%'- 
onuiu  iit.  It  was  in  anticipation  ot  the  happy 
re^ilUi  of  Lis  scheme  that  Berkeley  wrote  his 
voU<knowa  itaunu^  in  ivhich  occurs  the  oft- 
qaoted  verse: 

"WfMwanl  tho  cmm  of  «idiiIt»  taket  tU  ; 

Tii«  fuur  flnt  acu  tXrvaAy  past, 
A  Aith        ckM  thu  ilnin*  with  the  dnr J 

Tluio'a  iHibkkt  ^IbpHag  to  tke  luL 

IIo  now,  Aug.  17'28,  married  tho  dan^hter  of 
tho  Kiglit  Jli'ii.  John  Fnr-(.'r.  s^pcnkcr  of  tlio 
Irish  houise  vl  cuuiiudiis,  and  iu  liio  ntxtmouth 
set  sail  for  Rhode  I-hmd.  where  ho  arrived,  in 
viewport  harbor,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  5 
months,  Jan.  23,  1720.  The  dean  thus  writes 
of  his  I  .  w  1 1  i  l'  iK  o :  '■  Tlili  island  is  plejis- 
autly  kid  out  in  hills  and  vales,  and  rising 
ground!} :  hath  ))lenty  of  excellent  s|>rings  and 
nno  rivcli  iii.iiiy  deH^'Ltful  landscapes  of 

roi'ks  ami  |>romotitories,  and  ftdja<;ent  lauds. 
Tlie  town  of  Newport  contains  about  6,000 
H  '  !  '!i;d  is  the  must  thriving  place  in  all 
Aiii>  rir;i  lur  bigncs^i."  Soou  after  the  dean'a 
arrival,  he  bought  a  farm  alwut  three  miles 
from  Newix  rt,  nnd  erected  a  house  'which 
is  Still  staixi  ;  and  jiiauy  interesting  remiu- 
isc^^'uccs  exi-t  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Island, 
where  bis  uivmury  is  fondly  cherished,  ilia 
fiunily  oirdOi  including  some  of  hb  wife*s  relar 
livesi  WM  a  large  one^  and  •mong  the 


number  was  Smibert,  the  painter,  one  of  the 

earliest  portrait  artists  who  visited  AriicrlcaL 
He  ^MUted  a  large  picture  of  tke  dean  and  uior 
ily  (mtroducinf  himself  into  the  group),  windi 
now  bancs  in  tlic  Trumbull  gallery  of  Vale  col- 
lege.   Not  far  from  his  house,  and  adjacent  to 
tho  sea,  lie  the  hanging  rocks  (so  called),  when, 
at  tlicir  mo^t  elevated  j»oiiit,  Berkeley  found  a 
natural  alcove,  rooted  and  open  to  tiie  so\iih, 
comBianding  a  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
and  in  it>  tradition  relates,  he  meditated  snd 
composed  his  *'  Aleiphron,  or  Minute  Philoso- 
pher."   But  tho  scheme  for  the  college  foiled, 
the  government  aid  promised  by  Carteret  waa 
never  in^nted,  and,  after  a  residenee  of  ft}  ^fMHi, 
BerkfK'V  r<„-tiinK'd  to  Eii;.d:ind,  liavit;;,'  Iiii  in- 
fant »ou  burieil  in  tho  yard  of  Triuitjr  cliurcli, 
Newport,  and  giving  to  Yale  college  a  libnijr 
of  880  volumes,  !i<^  well  ns  his  estate  in 
Khode   Island,  called   VVliilchall.    In  17W 
ho  received,   as   a  special  mark  of  fafOf 
from  (^luen  Anne,  tlio  bishopric  of  I'loyne. 
This  [ilacc  he  held  for  nearly  20  years,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  duties  of  his  diwesc, 
which  he  f alliUed  in  the  moat  exemplaij  mauaw, 
and  his  literary  lalwra.   In  the  latter  yean  of  hh 
life,  be  In  camo  rather  subject  to  bypoclioiidrii. 
and,  iu  hopes  of  beuefiting  hiuii>elf,  hsd  re- 
course to  tar  water,  which  no  was  eonStaotly 
drinking  and  recommending  to  his  friends; 
even  writing  a  treatise  on  its  virtues  His 
works,  written  at  thir*  period,  are,  "The  AmJ- 
yst,"  directed  principally  ugain-i  HulUy  and 
tho  other  mathematicul  &ceptic»;   "  (jueri«9 
proposed  for  the  (iood  ot  Ireland a  letter  to 
the  lloman  Catholics  during  tlie  rebeUioo  of 
1745;  another  to  tho  Catholic  clerg)',  eadtW 
"A  Word  to  tho  Wise;*'  "8iris,  a  Chaiu  of  Phil- 
osophical Ketloctions  and  Enquuies  cuncern* 
Ing  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water,'' and  *'Forlh«f 
Thoiidits  on  Titr- water."    In  1751,  fcelinr !itm- 
self  intirm,  imd  desiring  to  be  near  his  Km,  who 
was  about  to  enter  Christ  church,  thcford,  hs 
wis!icd  to  rc-ign  his  bi-liopric,  which  the  king 
Would  not  permit,  but  guvo  him  leave  to  reside 
win  re  he  pleased.    IIo  removed  to  Oxford  in 
July.  17  )2.  and  died  there  after  a  rcsidonco  U 
only  U  uiouths.  So  peacel  iil  wii.s  his  end,  that  Hi 
wife,  who  wa.s  reading  to  him  one  of  Sherlock  J 
sermons,  was  not  aware  of  his  having  ceased 
to  breathe,  until  some  time  after  his  family  di** 
covered  that  his  limbs  were  ahviitly  .--tifTi  nod  in 
death.  Berkeley  is  not  aiooo  remcm  bered  tor  iiii 
works,  but  for  a  character  of  the  mo^*  exaltad 
Chri-Iian  purity.    PojHj  ascribe<l  to  him  "cverr 
virtue  under  hc.aven;"  and  Atterbury  wrote  of 
him:  "Bomuch  understanding,  knowledge,  inno- 
cence, and  Jnmiility,  I  should  have  UionghtcW^ 
fined  to  ajigels  liud  I  never  seen  this  pentto* 
plan."    In  Trinity  church,  Newport,  llhod* 
Island,  where  ho  otlen  preached,  is  to  be  ae« 
the  organ  he  jiresented  to  the  society  after 
becan)o  bishop;  and  to  tho  Betjiu^i- nd  h-^m* 
which  he  built,  now  occupied asalann-bouseand 
■adly  negle«  ted,  repair,  firom  the  throng  of  wi<j' 
ner  fiidiioii,  man/  who  lerereaoe  the  D$a»  w 
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^erkeW,  odUt  mind  of  tiM  nretl  qpiiitnal 

BERKELEY,  Gxobgk  Uxnrt  Fbkdxrio,  a 
British  general,  horn  July  6, 1Y85,  died  at  liirh- 
nond,  near  Londoo,  1857.  lie  served  in  liio 
V'riinssdar  war  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Us  military  iibilitie«i,  in  addition  to  hh  family 
xtuneciiuiia,  led  to  hisgradtuol  ]>roinottua  to  Uie 
nnk  of  genonl,  fa  18B4b  Fruni  Feb.  to  Deo. 
'^'i'i,  lie  WM  snrreyor-gencnil  of  the  ordnance 
iniur  the  earl  of  Derby's  cubiuet,  and  iu  the 
itereat  ot  ttie  same  party,  be  was  afterward 
lectod  ft  member  of  ])flrliamcnt  for  Dcronport 

BKRKELEY,  Siit  Wu.i.iam,  royal  governor 
f  Virginia  for  a  portion  of  the  reigns  of 
'liurles  I.  and  II.,  and  durinf?  the  protectorate 
f  Cromwell,  was  born  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Lon- 
loo,  died  ot  Twickenbitro,  July  18,  1677.  The 
late  of  hh  birth  cannot  bo  a.^certained  with  ao- 
uracy,  but  from  the  rolls  of  the  anivorsity  of 
)  xf(>rd,  it  appears  he  was  gradoated  M.  A.  in 
.629,  and  immediately  afterward  he  travelled 
>n  tlie  continent,  and  returned  to  England 

accomplished  and  learned.^*  Uo  was  sent 
Tom  England  to  Virginia  as  governor  in  1641, 
mcceeding  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  which  position 
le  niaiotained  with  a  few  brief  interruptions 
antii  IMO.  He  connected  his  name  inseparably 
with  the  eolonia!  history,  exhibiting  great  abil* 
iy  aud  zeal,  and  maintaining  the  royal  autlior- 
tjr  wiieo  it  had  fallen  evMYwhere  ^se.  When 
Dromwdl  tent  a  fleet  to  sabdae  tiio  refiractoiy 
danters,  he  w.is  able  to  make  terms,  and  after 
iie  deftth  of  worthj  Thomas  Matthews,"  was 
deetod  governor  by  the  people  of  Vinrinia 
vitliout  dissent.  He  renj.-iine*!  at  the  In  i  l  '  f 
ufiQun  for  A  long  time,  and  only  lost  popularitj 
n  ooosoqimioe  of  bis  blgh-oaiided  meamfea 

ind  severity  toward  the  adherents  of  Xathaniel 
iaoon,  after  tlie  death  of  that  uufurtuuato 
Mbder.  Ifanycftiwaewerapnttodwitb  among 

lioin  Thomas  IlauHfurd,  a  planter  of  wealth 
ind  positum,  wlu>  was  the  first  person  judicially 
executed  in  Virginia.  Tbe  eoodaot  of  Berice- 
ley  produced  n^reat  di^isati.sfaotion,  and  tliou^'h 
imder  his  rale  anHraffe  had  been  made  oniver- 
vdj  the  plantem  bad  infloeooe  enoni^  to  bav* 
him  rcf-alled,  which  w:is  B(K)n  done,  and  ho  died 
iu  England  before  he  was  able  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  tbe  Idnf.  Olmlee  IL  ia  reported  to 
have  said  on  h'>  nrrival  in  Eiii:land :  "Tho 
>id  fool!  he  has  shed  more  blood  in  his 
i&ked  country,  than  I  bare  tdcen  hr  mj 
'atber's  murder."  In  his  reply  to  commission- 
>rji  sent  to  inquire  into  the  cokoy,  Berk^«r 
aid;  **Then1cOodl  there  are  no  iiree  edtorni 
lar  printinfj  presses,  .-md  I  hope  there  will  be 
lono  for  a  hundr^  years,  for  learning  has 
>roaght  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects 

iitn  the  world,  and  printing  has  divnljred  these 
Hid  other  libels.'*  Berkek»y*8  elder  brotlier, 
lobn,  who  had  been  placed  br  Oharlea  IL  in 
the  lioiBe  of  peers,  attribntod  bi.s  brother's 
iie&lU  tu  inortilicatiua  at  the  king's  r^ption  of 
the  commissioners'  report. 
aSKSSNHOUTt  ioaM,  m  EngUib  pl^ 


cian  and  natnralist,  of  Dutch  desoent,  bom  nt 
Leeds,  1730,  died  1791.  ilu  lather  sent  him  to 
Berlin  to  study  foreign  languages,  instead  of 
which  the  young  man  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  and  left  it,  as  captain,  in  1750,  when  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  nieffi« 
cine,  and  subsequently  practised  with  success 
at  Isle  worth,  in  Middlesex.  In  1778  he  was 
employed  on  a  mission  to  the  American  con* 
gress  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  services  were  re- 
warded  with  a  pension,  which  the  English  gov- 
ernment granted  him  with  the  more  readiness 
as  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  upon  a  charge 
of  a  treasonable  character,  which  was  un- 
founded. 

BERKHAMSTEAD,  Great,  a  market-town 
of  Hertfordshire,  England,  lying  on  the  Grand 
Junction  canal,  and  London  and  Birmingham 
railway,  38  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in 
1851,  8,896.  The  town,  which  lies  in  a  deep 
valley,  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  a  large 
olmrch,  a  grammar  school,  a  blue-coat  school, 
gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle  in  w  hich  Henry  II.  at  one  time 
residM,  with  his  court  It  ia  the  birth-plaioe  of 
Cowper,  the  poet. 

BERKIIEY,  Jas  Lbfbavcq  van,  a  Dutch 
naturalist  and  poet,  born  at  Leyden,  Jan.  28, 
1729,  died  March  8,  1812.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful anatomist,  and  his  "Natural  History  of 
Holland"  obtained  for  him  the  professorship  of 
natural  historv  at  the  university  of  Lcydcn. 
Ills  poems,  though  somewhat  intlntod,  have 
oonsiderahle  merit,  eM>eoiaUy  one  written  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  SOOm  anniversary  of  the  plego 
of  his  native  city  by  the  Spaniard?,  ■which  re- 
ceived great  ^plaoad  when  read  before  a  uume- 
rous  ancBenea,  Oet  4^  1974.  Attached  to  tbe 
Orange  party,  he  was  subjected  to  severe  perse- 
cutions, and  after  tbe  outbreak  of  1807)  bia 
jiroperty  was  so  redneed  tliat  be  died  in  a  state 
of  comi»arativo  indif^eiico 

BERKS,  a  south-eastern  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, inteneoted  Ij  Sdraylkill  river,  and 
drained  by  Tulpehocken,  Maiden,  Manatawny, 
and  Little'  Swatara  orMka.  On  its  north-we^- 
em  iKMmdarjr  is  a  monntain  rauge,  called  Ibe 
Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountains;  an  tli  r  hain, 
called  hwe  Soatb  mountain,  but  known  iu  Vir- 
t^nin  ae  tibe  Bhie  Ridge,  tratvenes  the  aoath" 
ea?^t  central  part,  and  between  thofie  two  ranges 
lies  the  extensive  and  fertile  Kittatinny  valley, 
oompftoing  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  ooon^. 
The  soil  hero  b  of  limestone  formation,  and  i.^ 
oarofullj  onltivated.  The  productions  in  1850 
amounted  to  811,D47  basbela  of  Indian  eom* 
5T7,r>C«  of  wheat,  880,769  of  oat!»,  246,??58  of 
potatoes,  83,257  tons  of  hay,  and  1,873,294 
pounds  of  batter.  There  w«e  168  floor  and 
gri^t  niill 76  •^n-'v  inills,  and  a  large  number  of 
ikotories  of  various  kinds.  The  county  eon- 
tnned  daring  the  same  year  109  dinrdiea,  and 
9  newspaper  offices.  The  public  school?  num- 
bered 14,156  pupils.  There  are  a  number  of 
ricli  iron  mines,  whicb  are  industriously  and 
pcofitaUj  wocked.  Ck)pper  ia  firand  in  mU 
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qmntities  in  connoctiaii  with  tlio  iron.  The 
exportation  of  tho  varions  produi-fiond  of  the 
county  is  facilitutod  by  tho  bchuylkill  and  the 
Union  canals,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Keadiog  railroad.  Berks  was  settled  by  Ger> 
mam  in  1784.  It  was  oiganiced  in  176S,  and 
named  from  Berkshire,  England.  Area,  920 
eq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850,  77,129.  Capital,  Read- 
ing. 

UERKSIIIRE.  ft  county  of  Ma^-iiichusetta, 
area,  about  1,U0U  sq.  m.;  pop.  iu  liwa,  62,791. 
It  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  ex- 
tcruVMi  -  u('r(K<^  its  entire  breadth,  and  embracing 
a  i^u-nL  varitjty  of  beautiful  and  picturos^jue 
i-CLiiery.  The  suriaco  is  diversified  by  moiia- 
tains,  hills,  valleys,  and  rolling  Iwds.  In  the 
northern  part  is  Saddle  mountain,  tho  highest 
summit  in  Massachiistttri.  Tho  soil  is  fertile 
and  well  watered  by  the  Hoasatonic,  Beerfield, 
Famingtou,  Hoosick,  and  MTeral  snudler  rir- 
crs.  Mo-r  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  grazing 
jmrposci  la  1860  the  county  produced  240,899 
bnaliels  of  corn,  869,642  of  potatoes,  92,460  tons 
of  bar,  1,060,807  pounds  of  butter,  and  2,575,- 
145  of  cheese.  There  were  a  number  of  cutioii, 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  factoriea,  87  churches, 
6  newspaper  establish uiontM  .x.nd  10.213  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Mat  l>le,  iron,  and  lime- 
stone, are  the  princii'al  minerals.  Two  rail- 
road&counecting  Albany, N.  Y^with Boston  and 
with  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  traTensethiseonntr,  and 
2  branch  railroads  are  included  withhi  its  limits. 
Berkshire  was  oi|^ized  in  1770,  and  named 
from  the  oonnfy  of  the  same  name  in  England. 
Capital,  Lenox. 

BEUKSilIKE,  &  central  county  of  England, 
m  the  Oxford  oironit,  almost  esdusively  agri- 
cultural, and  lying  in  the  ba4n  of  the  Thamec); 
area,  752  aq.  m. ;  po(>.  in  1851,  17u,066.  It 
is  well  watered  by  the  Thames,  tho  Kennct, 
tlie  IxKldon,  the  Ock,  and  tho  Au)>urn,  with 
other  smaller  streams  and  rivulets.  It  ia  trav- 
ersed l>y  tlie  Great  Western  railway,  by  me^ns 
of  whidi  a  direct  commnnication  h  opened  with 
London  end  the  west  of  England,  and  by  3 
navigable  can.*Us.  The  ^urtace  is  undulating 
and  well  wooded.  The  climate  of  Berkshire 
ia  one  of  the  healthiest  in  England.  Tbe 
soil  is  chalk  and  stiff  clay,  with  a  fine  rif^h 
loam  iu  tbe  valleys.  The  land  is  well  cultivated, 
the  Tarions  improvements  in  agriculture  being 
prnf.M.tly  tried  and  adopted.  S;riall  yooiiicn, 
witii  lanns  of  40  to  luu  acres,  are  numerous  in 
thb  coufity.  The  principal  towns  of  llerkshire 
areAbinj^on,  Newbury,  Reading,  and  Windsor. 
Beading  is  the  sliiro  town.  The  antiquities  of 
Berkshire  are  not  numerous.  A  eave  called 
"Wayland  Smith's  cave,  in  which  a  faiiy  smith 
once  had  a  residence,  has  been  converted  into  a 
barrow  by  imti({uarian  examination.  There  is 
n  stone  about  18  cubic  feet  in  size,  near  a  place 
called  Kin;:sionlisle,  which,  on  being  blown  into 
throuiih  holes  on  the  surface,  emit.s  a  powerful 
sound  tliat  r.in  l»e  heard  souie  miles  otf.  Tho 
White  lIor.'<o  i?  a  Saxon  monunjent.  It  is  a  tig- 
ore  of  a  hone  about  870  feet  in  length  caton  the 


aide  of  a  hill  in  the  chalk.  Tl^o  turf  wUdM^ 

cumulates  on  the  snrfaee  i?  cleared  uwny  ctfry 
few  years.  The  royal  resideuco  of  Wiu.ds<jr  ii 
in  Berkshire,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
forest  is  also  included  in  the  countj.  Walling- 
ford  eaade  and  Denniston  eaatle  are  aUo  ptsoes 
of  HI  te rest. 

BERUOHINGEN.  GOtz,  or  Gotffeuid  vos, 
one  of  the  laat  of  the  feudal  Knights  of  Gennaoy, 
whom  the  genius  of  Goctho  has  innnrirta!iz:(-d,  in 
an  early  drama,  founded  upon  the  aut^ibioarraphy 
of  Gotz.  Ue  was  bom  at  Jazthausc  n,  in  Wartfiia* 
bcr^r,  in  the  latter  part  rf  i:.t>  I5ili  ceiitnrr; 
died  July  28,  1562.  He  was  the  coiitemijorary 
of  Maximilian  I.,  the  predeceawr  of  Charles  V. 
A  bold,  restless,  and  reckless  warrior,  he  had 
lost  his  right  hand  in  a  battle,  and  supplyinff  its 
place  hy  an  iron  one,  was  tlienco  eal]o<l  (iStx 
of  the  Iron  Hand.  Having  long  carried  on  pri* 
vate  war  agftintit  the  powerfal  lords,  his  arigh- 
bors,  lie  at  Inst  took  part  with  tho  |)ea«ants,ia 
their  bloody  insurrection  against  tiie  nobles; 
bnt  leas  from  any  feeling  of  sympathy  in  their 
cause,  than  from  personal  motives,  and  li.itri-5 
of  tho  new  order  of  civil  lite,  which  was  ilica 
beginning  to  be  enforced.  In  151:5  he  declared 
Vi:\r  n:'-'ii!i-if  t'lC  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  arrwl' 
ed  tiie  niereiiunts  returning  from  Leipsic,  ploil* 
dered  their  goods,  and  consigned  nifuiy  tc  tbo 
dungeons  of  his  stronghold  on  the  Jaxt.  Ia 
the  end,  his  numerous  offences  caosed  the  vn- 
peror  to  lay  him  under  tho  ban  of  tlio  utiiire, 
and  to  impose  a  fine  upon  him  of  14,uiHj  dunui. 
The  fine  was  paid,  and  he  was  agaiu  restored 
to  his  civil  rights;  but  refusing  to  deM^it  lrt»m 
his  turbulent  practices,  ho  was  be.siegeil  in  lii» 
castle  by  the  imperial  troops.  He  defeoJcJ 
himself  witli  stul.I.orn  valor,  until  ho  received 
a  w<junil,  fiuui  which  he  died.  His  autobi»>g- 
rajtliy  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1731,  in 
1776,  and,  lor  tho  third  time,  in  Breslsa  ia 
1818.  (See  Allgemc'uie  GeschidUe  iet  fr«lK* 
Bamnd  rirgi^  wn  Dr.  W.  ffimmermaDO,  6latt» 
gart,  1841.) 

BBRLIJr,  tlie  capital  of  Pm»la,  in  the  jnif 
ince  of  IlratKlfubur;',  is  sltuiite<l  on  the  Spree, 
in  a  sandy  plain,  tho  largest  of  ticrniiuiy, 
a  deep  anu  still  growing  deposit  of  inluso- 
ria,  130  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tho  sea.  Iti* 
one  of  the  krgest  and  be.Ht  built  cities  of  Enrope, 
is  renowned  tor  its  university,  and  itsKi^  i'iiUr. 
literary,   ami   artistii'  developments,  and  w 
a  great  industrial  ai»d  commercial  eniporiam- 
It  originnt(  il  in  2  cities,  Berlin  and  Koln,  sod 
id  divided  into  11  precincts,  namely:  Old  IJcr- 
Hn,  Old  and  New  Koln  (on  an  istond 
Spre.  I,  LouLsenstadt  (on  the  left  bank).  F:  a<l 
richstadt,  Friedrichswerder,  Dorotheei 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt,  Spandaner  arid  Mw- 
lauer  Vierte!.  Konigstadt,  and  the  suburb^  « 
Vogtland  and  Potsdamer-Vorstadt.  U 
.Touotled  by  a  nearly  circular  wall  of  10  J  wil^ 
long,  with  17  gate*,  and  2  smaller  jralcs,  «» 
which  tho  Brandenburg  gate  i^  rcuiarkabh' fef 
its  architectural  beauty,  and  the  statue  ■  t  ^  •  ' 
tory  driving  4  hones,  the  whole  oi  copper, 
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hich.  in  1807,  was  retuoTttd  by  the  Frcncli 
•  Purus  wheooe  the  Pnurians  brought  it 
iok  in  1814h  Th«  fBondation  of  the  original 
tic^,  whose  nfimoH  firo  <>f  Slavonic  descent, 
umut  be  odccrUimcii,  Imt  roaciieii  back  to  tho 
Ith  oentttry.  Among  the  architectural  mon- 
nents  of  tho  13th  century,  tlie  Klostorkirche, 
le  Niculaikirche,  and  Muricukirche,  are  mas- 
rpieccs  of  art,  particularly  the  first,  aud  the 
linl,  with  it8  tower  286  feet  hif;h.  To  a 
uuewhat  later  i)eriod  belong  tho  Berliuischo 
Sthliau^,  the  residence  of  the  margnives  and 
octors  of  Bran«lenburg,  and  the  later  royal 
sidencea  in  tho  Brcite-Strasse  and  Poat- 
:r:is!ie.  The  present  royal  palace  was  begun 
I  1442,  and  was  rebuilt  aller  1669.  Tho  city 
WC9  many  imoroTcments  to  tho  "  Great  Elect- 
r,"  Frederic  William,  who  enlarged  the  popu- 
ition  by  a  colony  of  French  refugees,  about  the 
oar  IC'^O,  and  founded  several  of  tho  new  suh- 
irba.  lie  aLK>  founded  tlic  library,  picture- 
;allerv,  and  tlie  museum  of  art,  and  mxmy 
chools  and  churches.  Tho  armory,  another 
nastorpiece  of  art,  was  cstulH-ihod  in  1706,  by 
lis  soooeaeiur,  the  fint  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic 
when  Berlin  had  50,000  inhabitants.  After 
1720,  a  great  many  Bohemian  and  Saltzborgian 
'et'ugee%  driveo  oat  on  account  of  Protestant- 
sra,  taaad  aa  Mjrknn  in  the  newly  built  Fried- 
ich^tadt.  The  MiM  king  built  a  great  many 
abfttantial  and  fitBHMOtal  buildings.  Under 
^rederio  the  Ovaet  even  more  was  done  for 
lie  city;  the  opera-house  waa  built  in  1742, 
he  CatboUo  Xledwig  ohuroh,  an  imitation  of 
he  Frntheon^  fai  ITn,  Ihe  nnlTerrity  building 
1  1760^  tlie  eatlMdnd,  and  tlie  park  called  the 
Meigartao.  He  damriished  the  fortificatiooa 
•f  the  eltf .  He  and  liu  fnoeeaor,  IVederio 
Villi.un  ll.,  aided,  by  liberal  encouragement, 
he  ascendency  of  Prussian  aud  lierlin  maoa* 
actnrea,  of  which  the  Frendi  reAigees  had  laid 

lio  fir»t  fuundati  m.  In  ISOO,  the  citv  had 
dready  over  aou,0UO  inhabitants.  Since' 1816, 
the  architect  Sehinkd  hM  enriched  Berlin  with 
SI  number  of  tasteful  builJiugs  *>f  which  the 
bchaospielhaua,  Uie  NVvrderM^he  KirohOi  the 
architeetnral  school,  and  the  aplendid  new  mo* 
scum,  the  Giici-t  building  of  the  city,  must  bo 
mcuiioued.  The  new  opera'-houie,  biiilt  on  the 
lite  of  the  old  one,  bnmt  in  1848,  la  magnifl- 
cent.  Since  tliat  time,  au  abundance  of  pal- 
uce-Uke  edilices  have  sprung  up.  Among  the 
•tatwa  b  the  poblio  aqiana  and  pbccs,  tha 
c<[ncjtrian  statue  of  Frederio  the  Great^  by 
iUlId^  erected  in  1851,  daaanrca  nMOftioa;  as 
doei  the  eqoeatriaa  iCatoa  of  the  gnat  dee«or, 
on  tho  elector's  bridge ;  the  6  statnes  of  the 
(Treat  generals  of  the  7  years'  war  (bchwerin, 
Svydliti,  Zi«then,Wfaiterftld,  Eeith,andthediilEe 
'  if  I  )ci^fii\)  on  tho  Wilhtlinspktz ;  the  statues  of 
Uiiluw  aud  boharnhoriit,  near  the  Konigswaobe ; 
and  theataknaof  Blteber,  by  Baoeb,  on  therai«w 
iiilicciit  oi>era-plac©.  The  rnyal  pal.nre,  with 
;>ver  itoO  rooms  and  sulouns,  aud  several  palaces 
of  tha  prinoea,  are  remarkable.  TIm  atreata 
are  mto^  atnrigbti  long^  ud  lagoliriy  laid 


ont,  the  Li nden-Strasse  being  the  most  splendid. 
The  whole  city  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  well 
paved,  with  granite  aidewalka,  and  well  pro* 
vided  with  pleasure-grounds  in  the  cnvironB.— 
The  city  government  cousi^^t^i  uf  a  major  or  bur* 
gomaster,  of  a  deputy-miyor,  and  of  82  alder- 
men. Tho  term  of  oflBco  of  the  nuyor  is  12 
years,  and  that  of  tho  other  magistrates  6  years. 
They  are  apjpointed  by  a  municipal  board,  which 
is  composeu  of  101  mernben',  who  are  elected  for 
6  years  by  the  permanent  residents  of  the  city. 
The  yearly  exp<»iditiire  of  the  city  is  $1,500,000. 
The  population  amounted,  in  isoo,  to  405,000, 
in  about  14,000  buildings  (amoni:  which  are  40 
churches),  and  in  1865,  to  426,002.  Of  these, 
880,000  wero  Protestants,  10,000  Catholics, 
10,000  Jews,  and  5,200  so^alled  Chri^tiau 
Catholics,  bolide  aome  thousands  in  minor  sects. 
The  original  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  like 
those  of  the  whole  of  Brandenburg,  were  in  port 
exterminated,  in  port  Germanized,  in  tlie  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  The  native  Berliners  are 
renowned  for  their  quick  and  sharp  wit  and 
dry  humor,  their  literary  and  arUstic  tastes, 
their  genend  intelligence,  and  passionate  love 
of  music.  Scarcely  any  city  in  tibe  world  can 
rival  Berlin  in  the  number  of  its  gifted  natives, 
among  whom  Frederic  tho  Great,  the  Great 
Elector,  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,  the  llum- 
boldts  Ileinsius,  the  German  grammarian,  L. 
Devrient,  Wolff,  tho  sculpton  Gans,  Zumpt, 
Ancillon,  Bekker,  both  the  Tiecks,  both  UM 
Schadows,  must  be  mentioned. — Tho  universi' 
ty,  founded  in  1810,  has  boai^d  in  speoolatlve 
philosophy,  tho  possession  of  snch  men  aa 
Fichte,  llegel,  and  SchelUng;  in  natural  sci- 
enoe,  HumboldL  Stefiens^  lichtenstein,  Hit- 
acbenich,  Bcboberth,  Dove,  Efarenberg;  in 
m.'ithcniati(.>s.  Ohm,  I)irioldet,  Jacobi ;  iu  a-itron- 
omy,  £ncke;  in  mcdiciue,  bchOnlein,  Mailer, 
Jnngkai,  DioftnlMeh,  Langenbeck ;  in  philolo* 
g\ ,  l)oeckh,  Ikkkor,  lJoi>i>,  Lachmann,  Zumpt, 
both  the  Grimmsi  Gerhard,  liuckert;  in  hia* 
toiy,  Ranmer,  Brake;  in  geography,  Kitter 
and  Roou;  in  jurisprudence,  Savigny,  Gans, 
and  A  host  of  others;  in  theology,  tichluier- 
maoher,  lfarhainake>  Keander,  Nitaach.  Dnr- 
ing  the  la^t  20  years,  however,  its  renown  has 
considerably  declined,  especially  in  theology, 
juri.spmdenoe,  phHology,  and  plnlosophy.  IMir* 
in>;  t!io  winter  seniestro  of  1k57-'58  llio  attend- 
ance of  students  was  as  follows:  Protestant 
theology,  819;  Gatholiea,  none;  political  aol' 
ence,  607 ;  medicine,  308 ;  philolo^ry,  843  ;  na- 
tives, 1,090 ;  foreigners,  480 ;  hotpUanli^  851 ; 
total  mnnber,  2,481.  Thenmnber  of  moftaaon 
and  teachers  at  the  university  is  liS.  Tho 
library,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
PerU^  iMB  600,000  Tolmnes,  and  many  ydnable 
manuscrijit^.  and  U  the  largest  aii^  best  in  (Jer- 
many :  oouuected  with  it  is  a  separate  univer- 
aliy  llorary,  for  tiie  asdiidva  aae  of  teachers 
and  Btndents,  of  100,000  volmnaaL  Tho  clihi*  al, 
anatomical,  and  ohemical  institotions  and  col- 
lections, the  bolanio  garden,  the  mineral  cabi- 
oat^  the  obatatrie  aatiWiahmaiit,  tha  goologipal 
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maseuin,  aro  among  the  best  of  their  kuul  in 
the  world.  Beside  the  anivereity,  tlierc  ^  at 
Berlin,  m  acfwleiajr  of  soienccs  and  artii,  whose 
members  also  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
former;  among  the  6  gymriiHia  that  of  the 
Gray  coavont  is  celebrated,  and  none  are  insi^ 
idfleant.  Tbe  aatronoaiUnl  observatory,  the 
Bchool  fcir  inidwivc's,  the  sciiiiuiiry  f"r  teacluTs, 
and  that  for  female  teacliers,  an  architectural 
sohool  and  a  techniod  academy,  a  mMooary 
institute,  an  academy  for  milifnry  surgeon?,  9 
technical  schools,  a  school  of  farriery,  a  cadets', 
MH  artillery  and  engineer  echool,  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  public  and  private  primary  and  sec- 
oudary  schools,  are  deserving  uf  uiention.  There 
are  scores  of  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic 
eociotics  of  nlmoiit  every  kind,  and  public  leo> 
tures  of  the  highest  merit  are  nowhere  eo  coin- 
rnuti  as  in  Berlin.  Kvery  R-coiul  year  there 
i»  a  public  oxbibition  of  productions  in  tlie 
fine  arta,  while  the  genlptures  and  pdnttng*  in 
the  atLlior-i  of  ConulitiH,  Begas,  Mngims  K\>^. 
Drake,  and  otliers,  are  generally  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  The  old  nnisedm  h  &  gaflery 
of  pictures  and  ariii<ino  vases;  the  new  one, 
opposite  the  Icing's  palace,  in  one  of  the  fiitcsi 
puUic  Bqnarai  iot  the  world,  comprises  the 
£g}'ptian  museam,  arranged  and  enriched  bj 
the  celebrated  Lepsius,  a  gallery  of  pictnrcs 
and  f^tatuary,  and  the  celebrated  fresc«K'S  of 
Kaulbach  in  tiie  stairway.  l*ho  armory,  un- 
donhtedly  the  finest  fn  Europe,  in  which  there 
are  \VL'a[><>n.-?  cnou^,di  to  equip  150,000  men,  is 
artistically  arranged.  The  private  picture*^" 
lerioB  of  M.  Woln^  Oonsnl  Wagener,  and  Connt 
Raczynski,  are  rich,  and  oiyen  to  public  in!*pcc- 
tion.  Among  the  numerous  singing  societies, 
the  singing  acAdeoiy,  founded  in  1790,  and  the 
two  I.iedertafoln,  are  "wortliv  of  tnention.  Tlio 
Toy  ill  opera  an<l  tlieulre,  once  rendered  relc- 
brated  by  sudi  artists  as  Ileik,  Devrient,  WollF, 
Crelinger,  SoyUeknann,  hare  sadly  declined 
since  the  reign  <rf  the  present  king,  and  so 
have  the  5  other  theatres,  artiiTig  which  is  a 
French  one.  The  number  of  churcliv«  in  small, 
and  though  the  present  king  has  built  3,  they  do 
not  ncr(>tnmn<lato  one-third  of  the  population  ; 
but  even  these  churches  are  never  tilled.  Among 
the  great  number  of  benevolent  institutions, 
there  is  a  larj^e  hn?)pitAl  called  the  Charite,  3 
orplian  a-yhuusi,  Wadzeck's  insiitutii»n,  the 
Loui^eiistiftung,  and  other  hoi^pitab^  and  tlw 
institutes  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  an  insane  a«y> 
Inm,  the  invalid  asylum,  and  many  others— > 
Berlin  is  the  lan^est  manufacturing,  trading, 
and  Gummerciol  place  of  i'rusbio,  and  owes  in 
tliis  rettjieot  much  to  former  king^.  Royal  man* 
tifacturiii._'  and  cotnmcrrial  institute^, 'like  tlie 
Se^handluhtj,  ujonopolizo  wiiole  branches  of  in- 
dustry, but  in  spite  of  this,  private  enterprise  is 
generally  thriving.  M.neliiue-hMps.  iron  foun- 
deries,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  nLinufiir- 
tures,  aro  conducted  on  a  large  scale ;  the  dyeing 
establishments,  the  mMtufnctories  of  ribUm 
gold,  silver,  looking-^assea,  carriages,  mu>ic:U 
ustnunenti,  ponelaio,  and  paper»  and  the  sufar 


refineries,  are  renowned ;  the  tapestry,  carpetiof. 
wax-cloth,  tin  and  wooden  ware,  wood  sod 
marble  imitation  ware,  tbe  oomposition  inctAl 
fiibries,  tbe  philosophies!  instrament  mannfic- 
tories,  and  manv  others,  must  not  l)e  tor^otttri. 

BEHLINGUi£KI,  Andrba.  Vacoa,  m  Italiaa 
surgeon,  bom  in  Pisa,  In  1T79,  died  in  the  tsms 
city,  Sept.  6,  lS2n.  He  studied  anatomj  at 
Paris,  under  De»uult,  Pelleton,  Baudelocqne, 
Dubois,  and  Boyer,  and  in  England,  under  Hon- 
ter  and  Bell,  and,  on  his  return  to  Pl'^a,  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  pub- 
lished eome  obscrvationa  on  Beira  sy^m  of 
surgery.  In  1799  ho  was  appointed  toassiit 
his  father,  who  was  professor  of  surgery  in  tlie 
university  of  Pisa,  and.  3  years  later,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  school  of  clinical  stugeiji 
which  was  then  founded.  Be  Inrented  wenf 
iustrnrnent-s  for  iterfonning  the  operations  of 
oystototuo  and  eesophagotomy,  Mul  for  the 
treatment  of  trichhuia,  the  unhrynul  tools, 
and  the  fraetnro  of  the  femur  bone.  Ho  ina<J« 
improveir»ent«  in  many  other  Rurgiral  iostru- 
ments  and  processes,  and  wa.s  the  author  ef 
uunierous  treatises  on  profi  ssionul  topics. 

BEKLlO/i,  Hectok,  French  musical  com- 
poser, born  at  C6to  Saint  Andre,  in  the  depart- 
nient  of  Isdre,  Dec.  11,1 803.  He  was  educstcd 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  devoted  his  W- 
sure  to  tlie  btiidy  of  music.  At  Paris  "licre 
he  had  been  sent  to  complete  his  kaowlodgeof 
the  healing  art,  ho  neglected  Uie  leeturesef  flis 
faculty,  and  entering  the  coiisrrtitfoirc  my- 
tiqttf^  WHS  discarded  by  his  fiitlier,  a  country 
pnysidan,  and  earned  a  iMire  snbsistenco  by 
singing  in  the  choni'^  nt  one  of  tlie  Paris  \hn- 
trcs.  Devoting  hiniself  to  music,  ho  carefully 
atttdied  ctmiposition.  won  the  2d  prize  ftt  tbe 
oonsorvatoire  in  182M,  and  the  1st  prize  in  1830, 
by  his  cantata  of  *' Sardanupalus."  This  suc- 
cess made  him  a  pensioner  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  at  whose  expense  ho  visited  Italj  for 
18  months.  On  his  return  his  composition 
showed  tliat  he  had  employed  liis  time  ndv.in- 
tagcously.  Public  opinion  w  as  divided  as  to  tbe 
merits  of  hie  productions.  Li^zt  declared  tbem 
admirable;  PaganiniV  admiration  wa^iinniiia!- 
ly  expre>.sed,  in  the  f<»rm  of  a  cli<  '  k  on  lis 
banker  for  20,0fK)  francs  in  favor  ol  .M.  lUrliot 
His  rerpiiem.  itt  T^n7.  |H'rformed  nt  the  church 
of  the  Jtn  <ilUk«,  at  tlie  funeral  of  tten.  Darar^ 
tnont,  established  his  re|)Utation,  His  fint 
opera.  "  Benvcnuto  Cellini,"  was  produced  to 
Sept.  1S.18,  and  did  not  succeed,  so  niuch  hsd 
lie  abandoned  tlu  old  rules  of  art.  Very  pop- 
ular, on  the  other  hand,  was  the  grand  dramslr 
ic  symi)hony  of  *'  Romeo  and  Jnllet,"  pefftnaed 
at  the  conservatoire  in  Nov.  is;'?.  His  sjni- 
phonies  are  allowo<l  to  bo  his  best  cotHpo^* 
tions,  and  abonnd  in  grand  orchestral  comlW- 
nation^  and  effects.  Most  remarkable  anionf 
them  are  the  SymphonU  funthre  ft  triomphaU^ 
written,  in  1840,  for  the  inauu'ur  ition  of  the 
column  of  July,  in  the  Pliirr  <if  In  BantiUe.  A< 
a  conductor,  ii.  Berlioz  has  distinguishetl  hinj* 
self  ia  tiennany,  Bossia,  and  England,  ts  w«u 
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la  in  Franco.  Under  his  direction,  in  1844, 
1,200  moBkiaDg  performed,  at  Parts,  the  Hymn 

0  Franoo,"  which  he  oomposed  for  that  occa- 
ioii.    M.  Berlioz,  who  is  a  prolific  composer, 

;ils«>  an  accomplished  art  critic,  and  has  cuu- 
ri  bated  largely,  in  that  capacitor,  to  the  Jouf 

l  dtt  DthaU.  He  is  librarian  to  the  Cvnatt* 
'atoire  de  mmi'im.  Soon  after  his  rttnrn  from 
taly,  in  1683,  M.  Berlioz  married  ^e  beautiful 
iliiu  Harriet  Smithson  (bom  Mareh  18,  1800), 
.n  Irish  lady,  who,  after  performing  with  inark- 
d  8ucoc»8  in  tlie  higber  characters  of  tragodj 
.Oil  comedy,  at  Drury  Lane  tiieatre,  was  priii- 
ipal  actress  at  the  Engli-<h  theatre  in  Paris,  iu 
829-30.  M.  Berlioz,  who  first  saw  her  while 
le  was  yet  a  pupil  it  the  oonaemtoire,  ao 
;reatly  admired  her  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
iiat  he  formed  the  determinatioa  to  attach  her 
40  Iiim  by  the  tendereat  of  all  tlea,  ehoold  for- 
:iinc  over  enable  him  to  do  so.  ^^:l  l.lltlo  Ber- 
lioz, who  withdrew  from  the  stage  un  her  mar< 
riage,  died  at  Paris  In  18M. 

BER^^E,  in  fortiGoatioti,  aliorizontal  l>ank  of 
ground  left  standing  between  the  upper  interior 
edge  of  the  dUch  and  the  exterior  dope  of  the 
parupet  of  a  work.  It  is  generally  made  abotit 
8  feet  wide  Its  principal  olyect  is  to  strength- 
en the  parapet,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  of 
wliioh  it  is  c'>iuj>oscJ  fn>in  rulliri};  down  into 
Uie  ditch,  after  heavy  rain,  tbaw,  &c  it  minr 
tim  aenre  aometinNa  aa  an  exterior  comintint-' 
'atiof)  rouud  the  work?.  It  i  -,  !i'-  vr  \vr,  not  to 
JO  overlooked  that  the  berme  serves  sx^  a  verjf 
xmvenient  resting  and  eoUeotlng  plaoe  for 
itormiiig  and  scalin<;  rfirtic-,  in  con  sequence  of 
ivltich  it  is  entirely  douc  away  with  in  many 
lystema  of  permanent  fortification,  and  in  otln 
pnitccted  by  a  crenellated  wall,  so  a^  to  form 

1  covered  lino  of  fire  for  infantry,  in  tield  for* 
Ufiontion,  or  the  construction  of  aiege-hatteriea, 
nrttU  a  ditch  In  fmut,  a  Wnne  is  generally  nim- 
voidable,  aa  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  is  scarcely 
ever  revetted,  and  withoataneh  an  Intermediate 
Sparc,  br>th  scarp  and  parapet  would  aoon crum- 
ble under  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

BERMOXDSE\ ,  a  parish  of  Uie  county  of 
Furi  ey,  England,  fonning  one  of  the  stilnirhs  of 
Lotidon.  It  is  included  in  the  borough  of 
Suuthwark,  on  the  east.  Pop.  kt  18ol,  48,188i. 
Shipl>in!>ltng  and  tanoiog  are  exten^vdjr  mt- 

ried  on  hert-. 

l>Ei:Mri).iS,  or  SoMKBS  Islands,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  lat.  32°  15'  N.,long.  64"  50'  E.,580 
mik:»  6.  S.  Y..  from  Cape  Uatteraa.  •  They  belong 
toGrcat  I>rita'm,aQdeantidnaboTel9,OOOnorea; 
pnp.  ill  excln?!ivo  of  troops,  convictss  and 
govcTuiucut  officiidii,  11,052,  of  which  6,423 
were  colored.  The  number  of  isilots  is  consid- 
erable ;  the  principal  are  Bermuda,  or  Long  isl- 
and, St.  Gcorgo^s,  St.  David's,  Somerset,  and 
Irdand.  They  are  of  <MN«Uioe  formation,  tho 
rocks  being  in  different  stages  of  progress.  Tho 
islands  arc  healthy,  the  dimate  is  deligbtliil. 
Vegetable  producttoos  of  aD  Unda  are  in  great 
abiindaii'V' ;  t!io  jiMtrit'^*_"!  are  nr'iclo  of  ex- 
port edptjcuiiiy  to  tiio  Liuiod  ;3tAtcs,  where  they 


arrive  long  before  the  native  crop  is  ripened, 
and  the  arrowroot  excels  that  of  any  other 
place.  The  fisheries  are  productive,  and  whale* 
fishing,  on  a  small  scale,  is  carried  on.  Th«re 
are  no  fresh-water  springs,  and  the  rain  water 
is  stored  in  tanks.  The  si^tion  of  the  group 
in  the  edge  of  the  trade-innd  has  given  them 
an  unpleasant  notoriety  for  storniH  and  hurri- 
canes and  the  ve^  liermooth^"  is  a  tide 
whl<n  justly  appUea  to  them.  The  Bermndat 
are  a  naval  and  militAry  station,  fur  which 
purpose  they  have  been  fbrtitied.  They  are  a 
eonviet  aetuement  of  Great  Britain,  hot  the 
deportation  of  criminals  has  not  been  to  anv' 
considerable  extent.  In  1850  there  were  1,56C 
oonvicta.  The  islands  are  supposed  to  have 
been  disc  overed  by  Juan  Bennudcz,  in  1522. 
In  1609  Sir  Geoi^  Soroera  was  wrecked  on  the 
Bermndaa,  and  made  his  way  to  Virginia  (hia 
original  destination)  in  2  cedar-built  vessels, 
lie  was  sent  back  from  the  Virginian  settle* 
ment  to  procure  n  atora  of  the  wud  hogs  from 
the  Bermudas,  but  he  died  in  the  island^*,  and 
his  men  bore  away  for  En^and.  Iu  1612  tho  ii^ 
snde  were  aettled  by  dwrter  from  James  I.,  and 
in  1020  a  regtilar  government  "wa-s  established, 
and  the  population,  having  been  greatly  increae> 
ed,  was  eetimated  to  amonnt  to  10,000 peraoni^ 
prol  iLl  Ir  an  exaggeration.  Tlie  government  ia 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  council,  and  Iegial»> 
tiTe  Iwdy.  In  Bermuda  bad  42  vessels  of 
2,952  tons.  In  1S30  the  imports  were  £130,- 
600:  exports,  jBi9,9U0;  revenue,  £13,630 ;  ex- 
penditure, £16,227,  the  defl«en<7'  being  made 
up  by  parliament.  Tho  military  expenditure  in 
1850  was  £70,000;  tho  convict  expenditure^ 
£80,000,  These  figures  are  steriing,  the  cor- 
rency  being  one-third  less  in  valno 

BERMuDEZ,  Gekoximo,  an  old  iSpanish  poet, 
sapp<Med  to  have  been  born  about  1580,  and  to 
have  been  alive  in  1580.  lie  was  born  in  Ga- 
licia,  resided  some  time  in  Portugal,  and  was  a 
pnmaior  of  theology  at  Balaraanoa.  His  most 
important  works  wore  2  trii^'edies  on  the  subject 
of  Ines  de  Oostro,  entitled  respectively  NUe 
{(MfjsMsa  (Nise  or  Ines,  of  which  Nise  is  aa 

anagrriTi'.,  tl.c  nnfrTtTninto),  and  Nhc  Inire- 
adoj  or  lues  triumphant.  The  first  of  those  ia 
copied,  indeed  almost  translated,  from  /aai  dis 
Cattro,  a  tragedy  by  the  Portuguese  poet  Forre- 
ira.  The  other  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and 
k  original,  but  has  little  merit.  Bcrmudea  was 
well  acquainted  with  I-;iiin.  and  wrote  a  poem 
in  that  language  entitled  V Hatp^roida^  which  he 
afterward  translated  into  Spanish  vcr.se. 

liEinrUDEZ  DE'CASTIiO,  Don  Salvador, 
a  Spauisli  poet,  bora  at  Cadiz  iu  1817.  ilo 
gTiiduated  at  the  university  of  Seville,  where 
lie  also  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  lIo 
wa»  afterward  one  of  the  editoi^  of  the  Uctwta 
da  Madrid,  in  whieh  pnbliention  appeared  many 

of  his  poems. 

BERN,  one  of  tJio  princif  ial  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  largest  md  most  populoni 
of  all;  area  variously  estimated  at  from  '2,5»-i5 
to        sq.  m.;  pop.  da2,0&o  in  Idlb,  407,913 
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ia  1887,  458,301  in  1850,  all  of  whom,  except 

M,044  Catholics  and  1,000  MLMinonitL-s  l^loiig 
to  theRufurmed  cburch,  mid,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  perhaps  100,000  Frenehmen,  in  the  Jon,  to 
tho  German  natinuftlity.  Kern  U  situated  be- 
tween luL  46  20'  uud  47  N.,  and  long.  6* 
Oti  and  8°  27'  B.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  France, 
E.  by  i ho '^mtoriH  of  SoK'-.in',  A,'ir^';iu,  LucN.'rno, 
Untcrwaldon,  and  Uri;  ii  by  Vului.-,  uud  W. 
by  Vaud,  Frcyburg,  and  Neufchdtel.  Tlio  l  it y 
of  B«rn  is  tho  capital ;  pop.  in  1650,  26,340. 
The  sonthern  frontier  toward  Valais  is  formed 
by  tho  hi;;lic'st  crest  of  the  main  chain  of  tho 
8wia»  Alps,  the  (H>«aUed  Berue^e  Alps,  with 
the  fonowinK  ]>eaks  reaching  to  over  11,000 
foet  above  tiic  sea:  Finsteraarhorn  (14,106), 
Schreckhorn  (13,3S0),  Wetterhorn  (12,176), 
M6nch,  Eig«r,  Jiuigfraa  (18,71S),  and  numerous 
lUgh  mountain  passes,  hnt  oiAy  of  thorn  prnr- 
tioihle  fur  carriages,  of  which  the  Ctriuiiscl  pas.4  i:> 
the  moat  commodious.  From  the  orest  north- 
wni'l  -  li  s  >ino  dozen  of  steep  and  mi;jlity 
iiiuuiiiim  ruI^LS,  none  much  over  8,000  feet  high. 
TLo  valleys  between  theso  ri.l:,'ea  are  much 
deeper  cut  into  tlie  mountain  ba.so  tlmn  any 
Other  on  the  northern  elope  of  tho  Alps,  and 
therefore  exceedingly  fertile  and  mild,  in  spite 
of  the  general  olevatioa  of  the  canton,  which 
around  the  city  of  Bern  Is  still  as  hlf^h  as  1,S60 
feet.  From  the  city  d<i\vii  tDward  tho  iiorth-\ve~t 
tiictie  ridge.s  meet  wiUi  tiio  loreruuners  of  tho 
Jura  mouutain^  embracing  within  long  ridges 
long  laralk'I  \  .illcys,  witli  a  olimnto  «nmc^-}iat 
rougher  thiia  iu  liio  rc.-.L  uf  the  canton.  TIkto 
is  in  the  whole  canton  no  very  broad  plain,  tlio 
compnr.itivt  !y  Lirgest  liuiiig  near  the  lake  of 
Thun;  but  tlie  main  valk}.-?,  those  of  the  rivers 
Aar,  liiiN,  Doubs,  Emmen,  Simnien,  and  others, 
arc  generally  extensive.  More  tiiaa  20  hik«a, 
of  which  tlto«o  of  Tliun,  Briens,  and  Bid  are 
note  wort  hy ,  nnd  a  great  number  of  small  >t  renins, 
water  tho  canton.  The  northern  half  of  it  may 
be  said  to  be  rattier  an  agricultural,  the  sontheni 
rather  a  irr.izriig  roj^i  >ri,  \\]ii]o  tlio  le^s  fertile 
high  valleys  of  the  Juru  lorm  a  luanuiocturing 
district.  The  only  agricidtursl  produce  for  ex- 
port h  cii"e»e,  while  in  many  years  grain 
IS  iniporte<l ;  tho  soutlicrn  valleys  produce 
chestnuts.  !!:;>,  walnuts^,  wine,  fruit;  tho  forests 
consist  of  wliito  and  red  pine  and  beeches.  Hay 
is  produced  abnndantly,  but  not  for  export. 
GoM  \.  ;ished  in  tho  Eniinen  river,  iron  oro 
occurs  hero  and  tiiere,  naphtha  iu  the  little 
broolcs  of  the  valley  of  Uabkcren,  marble  and 
sand-stooe  are  vf  fro  juent  oocvii  ti  .k  . ,  .md  ex- 
cellent millatoncs  are  fabricated  from  tho  gran- 
ite of  Wittlisbach.  Timber  as  well  as  carved 
wtK'den  wares  is  to  somo  extcTit  exported. 
FIjx  is  larjrely  grown  in  the  vjdley  of  the  Em- 
inen  ;  there  are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  maun- 
factories  iu  tho  city  and  \i.  iiil!y,  and  cxten<ivo 
watch  miiuul'actories  aru  liki  rivd  on  iu  the  Jura 
liu)untai;is.  Tlio  manutactviring  industry  is  only 
lately  beginning  to  bo  more  varied  au<l  exteu* 
^vo.  Tlie  transportatioa  troffio  is  lively,  esric- 
oiaUy  as  during  tho  lost  4  yean  SwitzerUuid  has 


built  8  or  4  railroad  lines,  connecting  with  tb« 
(ionnaii  and  future  Italian  railroads.  Pwc^il- 
and  bridges  are  at  present  being  built  ext«B- 
sively ;  tM  canton  baa  bad  a  baw  sbce  IBM. 

— Tlio  population  of  the  canton  belongs  in  tb« 
northern  portions  to  the  Aleuianni  or  Swabial^ 
in  the  southern  to  the  Burgundian  tribe,  which 
settled  hero  after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  linraans 
in  the  5th  century.  The  original  politicaj  coa- 
etitution  of  these  tribes  was  thoroughlj  domo- 
cratio,  and  remained  so  down  to  tho  IStii 
century  or  later,  when  it  gradually  became 
impaired  in  the  open  co;mtry  by  the  incroa.»i[>g 
power  of  the  nobiliQ-,  and  later  by  th  at  of  the  pa- 
tridanftmffiesofthedty.  BdongingtotheKn^ 
gtindian  kingdom,  and  from  the  1 1  th  <  entnry  to 
the  German  empire,  the  territory  of  Bern  was 
very  smali,  until  it  was  made  a  free  ei^  by  ths 
emperor  Frederic  IT.  in  1218,  and  increased 
after  tho  eml  of  tho  18th  century  by  successfol 
stniggles  with  the  empcrur  and  the  moi^  pow- 
erful noMe",  wliilo  the  lower  c]i\<^  of  the 
nobility  found  in  the  city  a  ready  ret"u;,'C  from 
the  magnates,  and  M'cro  absorixd  into  the 
patrician  ranks.  After  the  accession  of  litfate 
tho  c<mfederation  of  the  4  original  cantODi  ll 
1353,  it  contributed  greatly  to  tho  success  of 
tho  Swiss  in  their  struggles  against  AiHtria, 
Burgundy,  and  Vilan ;  and  it  extended  Its  nm 
by  piireliase  and  cnnqnest  of  Aargau,  Vaoo, 
and  otlier  <iistricts,  and  a  century  ago  embraced 
an  area  of  nearly  double  its  present  eize.  In 
tho  reformation  began  to  spread  rnpidlj 
all  over  tho  canton,  and  soon  became  ilm  ^• 
elusive  religion.  The  growing  wealth  of  Ben 
and  its  aggressive  policy  could  not  Ik?  faromble 
to  tho  preservation  of  tho  old  popular  liberty. 
Gradually  the  country  people  were  reduced  to  ^ 
obedience,  first  iu  the  conquered  dtstricti,  wbi^ 
mder  Aintrian,  Burgundian,  and  Savoyard  swsgr 
hail  already  1kc<»iiic'  inured  to  snhji  ction.  aftf'- 
ward  in  tho  other  districts,  and  at  last,  snl»?^  ; 
quently  to  the  18th  century,  even  the  pocNW 
classes  of  tho  cHy  and  the  country  towns.  The 
patrician  families,  possesse<l  of  great  wealth, 
administrative  skill,  and  ancient  military  gl<xy, 
bad  their  standing  anny,  and  after  1470,  whm 
the  citijicns  rebelled  for  tho  last  time  ngaiiHl 
them,  and  drove  them  out  at  least  for  a  angle 
year,  tliis  aristocracy  restricted  more  and  nust 
the  remaining  popular  rights,  and  beeams  •  | 
well-ceinonted  olignrchv,  proud  and  h;inchtyM  ' 
that  of  Venice.  The  first  French  revolution  ' 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in  170S,  and 
aff  r  t!ie  unf  .rtniiate  battles  of  thatye.ir  fjnnd.d  - 
a  Helvetic  republic,  in  which  t!ic  tmitory  v( 
Bern  was  divided  into  4,  and  sub  eq'uu'l}  int'-^ 
cantons,  Aargau  and  Van  l  I'^i  omi;),'  iutiepeaj^ 
enU  After  tho  restoration,  and  under  the  • 
influence  of  Austria,  the  ancient  aristocrsf/ 
and  government  were,  with  n  few  i&toocnbe 
tluini^es,  revived,  until  the  second  French  rsSO" 
lntit>n,  when  the  new  constitution  ol'  IS-l  ww 
forced  upon  the  patricians.  Tho  Ci)nccssic'M 
made  by  them  did  not,  however,  satiffy  w 
growing  demoOFatle  soirit  of  the  masna  ana 
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in  1846,  nnflerthe  inflnenco  of  the  Sondcrband 
oxciteraent,  a  revision  was  enforced  which 
w.os  ratified  by  a  popnlnr  rote  of  86,079  against 
1,257.  It  abolished  all  ola?;3  privileges,  estab- 
lished perfect  eqoalitj  of  all  citizens  before  the 
l«w,  granted  piwtical  rights,  and  the  riglit  of 
votinp.  to  cvory  male  citizen  of  over  20  ;  organ- 
ized the  adtninistration  and  judiciary  after 
modem  demoeMtie  principles ;  guarantied  the 
riirhts  of  man,  and  promijiod  trial  by  jnry. 
loxes  having  been  unknown  iu  liern  up  to  that 
tiDe,  a  new  income  tax  of  of  1  per  oeot.  bo- 
?aTno  indispensable  for  carrying  ont  these  new 
instittttiona,  and  cn-atcd  dissatisfaction  enough 
to  givs  ft  momentary  ascendency  to  the  con- 
servative party  in  1851,  but  without  prodncinp; 
a  permanent  change  iji  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  late  ravil  wars  of  Swltzerlaud  ^and 
the  political  reforms  of  Bern  have  involved  the 
canton  in  a  public  debt  of  4,000,000  francs, 
whioh,  however,  is  overbalanced  by  a  public 
domain  and  capital  of  nearly  80,000',000,  mak- 
ing Bern  comparatively  tlio  richest  state  of 
Europe.  Tbe  yearly  expcpdituro  fa  about 
1,000,000  franca,  the  public  income  rather 
I<  — ^The  city  of  Bern,  at  present  the  seat  of 
the  administration  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
is  in  a  romantic  eitnation^  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  tbe  river  Aar,  wnich  hero  forms  a 
splendid  eataract,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge.  The  city  is  rery  well  built,  with  many 
remnants  of  ancient  architecture,  of  which  the 
»thi  <]ral,  the  church  of  the  Holy  6host,  built 
in  1122,  the  citizens'  hospital,  the  magnificent 
infirmary  with  an  endowment  of  8,000,000 
ranca,  are  remarkable.  The  city  library  has 
)0,00O  volomea,  including  yaloable  historical 
TeaaorM,  and  amnsenm  of  natnral  history,  found- 
ed in  1 802.  The  university,  founded  in  1884,  has 
kboat  60  teachen^  and  200  students.  The 
Weral  palaoei,  tiie  iron  Vvrtner  gate,  the  nn- 

irjia'^^ed  promenades,  with  one  of  tlio  grandest 
>roepecta  of  the  Alpfl,  are  noteworthy.  Hm 
^tj  m  widl  »  tin  canton  possesses  great  at- 
xactions  for  the  host  of  travellers,  from  whom 
%  coosiderable  income  is  derived.  The  wall 
KtfllMS  are  wMWwuaJ  Ibr  1>eara,  kept  thm  aa 
he  heraldic  animal  of  Bern,  which  derives  its 
laroe  from  it,  and  are  stocked  with  deer.  Tbo 
irmory,  the  Holiest  In  Switaerland,  is  lUO  tit 
indent  weapons  and  curiosities.  The  city  is, 
o  aoDM extent^indnatriai,  and  produces  cloth, 
)rinted  Bimd,  «k  and  ootttm  ftbriea.  HaUer, 
ho  German  poet,  one  of  the  founders  of  Oer- 
nan  olassicai  poetnr,  was  bom  here.  Pod.  in 
1861,  26,840. 

BERKADOTTE,  Jf.ax  Baptists  JtJT.He,  mar- 
hal  of  the  French  empire,  prince  of  Fonte 
lorro,  and,  oBderllie  warn  of  Ofaarlea  217. 
ohn,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  bom 
AO,  SB,  176^  at  Pan,  in  the  department  of 
)Mna  Pyrfatssb  died  Hanh  8, 1844,  in  the 
oyal  palace  at  Stockholm.  Ho  wa.s  the  son  of 
k  Lawyer,  and  was  odnoated  for  that  profession, 
iM  Mi  military  impnlsee  indooed  Uni  to  tnllat 
Mn%,  in  1780,  in  the  royal  nttiiiH^whOTa  lit 
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had  advanced  to  the  grade  of  sergeant,  when 
the  French  revolution  broke  out.  Thence  his 
advancement  became  rapid.  In  179S  he  served 
as  colonel  in  Cnstine's  army;  commanded  a 
demi-brigade  in  1793 ;  was  in  the  same  year, 
through  Kleber's  patronage,  proroote<]  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  contributed,  m 
general  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mense,  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan,  to  the 
victory  of  Flcunis,  June  2^,  1794,  the  8noce?>?  of 
jQlich,  and  the  capitulation  of  Maestricht.  lie 
also  did  good  service  in  the  campaign  of  ITM^ 
'96  atiainstthe  Austrian  generals  Clairfait,  Kray, 
and  the  archduke  Charles.  Ordered  by  the  di- 
rectory, at  the  beginning  of  1797,  to  march 
20,000  men  as  reinforcements  to  the  Italian 
anuy,  his  first  interview  in  Italy  with  Bonaparte 
decido  l  il  t  .r  future  relations.  In  spite  of  his 
natural  greatness,  Bonaparte  entertained  a  potty 
and  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  its  generals.  He  understooa  at  once  that 
Bemadotte  aspired  to  an  independent  career. 
The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  too  much  of  a 
Gascon  to  Justly  appreciate  the  distance  between 
a  genius  like  Bonaparte  and  a  man  of  abilities 
like  himself.  Hence  their  mutual  dislike.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Istria  Bernadotte  distingniah* 
ed  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliaraento, 
where  he  led  the  vanguard,  and  at  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  March  1 9, 1 797.  After  the 
so-called  revolution  of  the  18th  Froctidor,  Bona- 
parte ordered  his  generals  to  collect  from  their 
respective  divisions  addresses  in  favor  of  that 
e<nip  d'etat;  but  Bemadotte  first  protested,  then 
affected  great  reluctance  in  obeying,  and  at  last 
sent  an  address  to  the  direct' >ry,  but  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  asked  for,  and  without  convey- 
ing it  through  Bonaparte*^  Iiands.  The  latter 
on  his  journey  to  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  to 
lay  before  the  directory  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  vtrited  and  cooled  Bemadotte  at  nia 
head-quarters  at  Udino,  but  the  following  day, 
through  an  order  from  Milan,  deprived  him  of 
half  his  division  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
commanded  him  to  march  the  otlier  lialf  back 
to  France.  After  many  remonstrances,  compro- 
mises, and  new  quarrels,  Bemadotte  was  at  lait 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Vienna. 
There,  acting  np  to  the  instraotiona  of  Talley- 
rand, ne  assmneo  a  conciliatory  attStnde  whidt 
the  Paris  journals,  inspired  by  Bonnparto  and 
his  brothers,  declared  to  be  full  of  royalist  ten- 
dencies ;  expatiating,  in  proof  of  l3iese  charges, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tricolored  flag  at  tlio 
entrance  <^  his  hot^,and  of  the  republican 
eodcada on fbehati of  Ua  Boite.  Beingrepri- 
manded  for  thw  by  the  directory,  Bemadotte, 
on  Anil  18, 1798,  the  anniTersaxr  of  a  Viennese 
anti-JaooUn  demonstration,  hcMed  the  tri- 
colored flag  with  the  inscription, "  Liberty,  enual- 
Uy,  firatemi^"  and  had  his  hotel  stormed  bya 
vieDDflea  inoo,  his  fla^honit,  and  bis  own  nUt 
endangered.  The  Austrian  government  declin- 
ing to  give  the  aatisfiiction  demtfided,  Bema- 
dotte wtthdreir  to  Raetadt  with  all  his  legation; 
talthddiNol(«7,oatlM  adfloe  of  mapiiti^ 
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vrho  }md  himself  been  instramental  in  provoking 
the  Mondiil,  hashed  up  the  Afikir  ana  dropped 
their  repreeeotaftive.  JBemadotte^  rdadonsnip 

to  the  Bonaparte  family  consequent  upon  his 
marriage,  in  Aug.  1798,  with  Mile.  D6sir^ 
Ohtry,  the  4anghter  of  a  Ibneinea  merohant, 

find  jc>scph  Bonaparte's  sistcr-in-lnn-,  seemed 
hut  to  eontirin  his  o[»position  to  Napoleon.  As 
oommander  of  tho  army  of  observation  on  the 
oppcr  Rhine,  in  L799,  ho  iiruved  incompetent 
for  tlio  .charge,  and  thus  veritied  beforehuiul 
NapuleonV  jiidgrneat  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  was 
a  better  licuteaaat  than  general-in-chief.  At 
the  Jicad  of  the  war  ministry,  after  the  directo- 
rial emeuto  of  tho  30th  Prairial,  his  plans  of 
opemtton  were  less  remarkable  tbao  his 
iotriguea  with  the  JaeoUns,  through  whoso  re- 
viving influf-nro  he  tried  to  crcale  lor  hliiiSLlf 
a  personal  following  in  the  raukn  of  the  army. 
Yet  on«  morning^  Sept.  13,  1799,  he  found 
hia  rejiijrnation  announced  in  t!ic  }f>riifnir 
before  ho  was  aware  that  ho  hud  tcmliTcd  it. 
This  triok  was  played  upon  him  by  Sieyes  and 
Ropror  Ducos^  tlio  direclorsj  niliod  to  J?nna- 
purtc.  While  commaudini?  tho  army  of  the 
west,  ho  eitingiiishc'd  tho  last  sjtarks  of 
the  Vcndean  war.  After  the  proclamation 
of  the  cmpi  re,  which  made  hinLamorshal,  he  was 
intrusted  m  itli  the  command  of  the  army  of  Ifaii- 
OTer.  In  this  capaci^  as  well  as  during  his  later 
ooramand  of  tho  army  of  northern  Germany,  he 
took  rare  to  rrcatc  for  hir;ifioIf,  among  tho  north- 
ern |)€ople,  a  reputation  for  iudu{>eudeuce,  mod> 
oration,  and  administrative  ability.  At  the  bead 
of  the  corps  stationed  in  Hanover,  which  formed 
the  lirst  corps  of  the  grand  army,  he  participated 
in  tho  campaign  of  1805  against  the  Auhtrians 
and  Prujisians.  Ho  wjis  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
Iglau,  to  observe  tlio  movcinenta  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand  in  Bohemia;  tlien,  called  back  to 
Brttnu,  hei  with  bis  corps,  was  posted  at  the 
battle  of  Atisterlitx  in  the  centre  between  Sonit 
and  Luiiiu-s,  and  cviitriiyiik  J  to  haflK'  Ihe  at- 
tempt of  the  olliod  right  n  iogat  ouillauking  the 
i^eh  army.  On  June  6, 1806,  he  was  created 
prince  of  Poruo  Corvo.  Durinp  t lie  rampai{,m  of 
1806-7  against  Prussia,  he  commanded  the  first 
eorp$  cParmec.  He  received  from  Napoleon  tho 
order  to  march  from  Xaumburg  upon  Doruburg, 
while  DavoiJst,  also  stationed  nt  NaHmburg,-\vas 
toroarch  upon  Apolda;  the  order  held  by  Davoust 
adding  thati  if  Bernadotto  had  already  cfTectcd 
his  juttctioQiwith  him,  they  might  conjointly 
march  upon  Apolda.  Ilavinir  reconnoitred  the 
movements  of  the«PrassianS)  aud  made  sm^  that 
no  enemy  was  jto  be  enoonntered  in  the  direction 
of  I>ornbur^  Davonst  pro])oseJ  to  Bernadotte  a 
oombiued  march  apoo  Apulda,  and  oven  offered 
to  i»lace  bimaalf  nnder  his  oommaad.  The  ImtteTf 
however,  sticking  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
liapoleon's  order,  marched  off  in  tho  direction 
of  Dornburg  w  ithout  meeting  an  enemy  dur- 
ing the  whole  day ;  while  Davoust  had  alone  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battleof  AucrsUidt,  whicli, 
through  Hcrnadottc's  ahsenco,  ended  in  an  iu- 
daoisivo  victoij.  It  was  oi^y  ihe  meetiqs  of 


the  fugitives  of  AuerstAdt  with  the  fagjdm 
from  Jena,  and  the  strategeticol  combinatiou  of 
Napoleon,  that  coonteracted  the  conscqueooet 
of  tho  dtliberato  blunder  connnittcd  by  Ikrns* 
dotte.  Napoleon  signed  on  order  to  bring  B«* 
nadotte  before  a  oonrt'martial,  Init  on  ftrtber 
consideration  rc-scituled  it.    After  tho  battlo  of 
Jenu,  Beruttdotte  defeated  tiie  Prussians  at  lislle, 
Oct.  17,  conjointly  with  Soult  and  Marat,  p«v> 
sued  tho  Prussian  general  Blftcher  to  Lnbeck, 
and  contributed  to  his  capitulation  at  iiadzao, 
Nov.  17, 1806.   Ho  alao  defeated  the  Russiaas 
in  tho  ])lainsof  3tIohrungen,  not  far  from  Thoro, 
Jan.  25,  1807.   After  tlie  peace  of  TiLii,  ac- 
cording to  tho  alliance  concluded  between  Den> 
mark  and  Napoleon.  French  troops  were  to 
oconny  the  Danish  islands,  thence  to  act  flgaoit 
Sweden.     Accordingly,  March  23,  l^^O^,  tho 
very  day  when  Kassia  invaded  Finland,  Benia- 
dotte  was  commanded  to  move  upon  fledaad 
in  order  to  penetrate  with  the  Danes  into  Swe- 
den, to  dethrone  its  king,  and  to  partiUon  the 
country  between  Denmark  and  Russia;  t 
stranp:c  nii«sion  for  a  man  destined  soon  after  to 
letgu  at  Stockholm.    lie  passed  the  BiAt  a.id 
arrived  in  Sceland  at  the  head  of  82,000  French- 
men, Dutch,  and  Spaniards ;  10,000  of  thelstlai; 
however,  contriving,  by  the  assistance  of  sn 
E^l^^i^]l  lleet,  to  decamp  under  (ien.  de  In  Ro 
maQu.    lkrnadutt<i  undertook  nothisg  sod 
effected  nothing  during  his  stay  in  SeielHii 
Being  recalled  to  Ciennany,  there  to  a-si-t  m  th« 
new  war  between  Franco  and  Austria,  lie  re- 
ceived the  command  of  tlie  9th  corps  moisly 
ooniijosed  of  Saxon.s.   The  battle  of  Wu^ain, 
J  uly  6  and  6, 1809,  added  new  fuel  to  hii  ua.-oia' 
derstandings  with  Napoleon-    On  tho  first  day, 
Eugene  Beanliarn.ais  having  debouehod  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Wiii,'rani,  and  du^hcd  into  the  centre 
of  the  hostile  reserves  was  not  sutficietitly  Mifr 
portfid  by  Bemadottet  who  engaged  his  uoops 
too  late,  .and  too  weakly.   Attacked  in  froat 
and  flank,  Eugene  was  runghly  thrown  back 
4i[xin  Najioleon's  guard,  aud  the  first  shtKk  of 
the  French  attack  was  thus  broken  by  Berosr 
(Idtte's  lukcwarmnes.s,  who,  meanwhile,  liadoc- 
<;upied  tliu  village  of  Adlerklau,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Freneh  :inny,  but  somewhat  in  advaaoJ 
of  tho  1:  ij l!i  line.    On  the  following  day, at 
6  o'clock  iu  I  lie  morning,  when  tlie  Au.*itrianl 
advanced  for  a  concentric  attack,  BemadoUe 
deployed  before  Aillorklau,  instead  of  plseiif 
that  village,  strongly  occupied,  iu  his  frOSll» 
.Iiidtjing,  on  tho  arrival  i  f  tbo  Austrious,  tlut 
this  position  was   too  hazardons»  he  M 
back  npon  a  plateau  in  the  rear  of  Adli^ 
klau,  leanng  the  village  unocotipied,  so  tlk* 
it  was  immediately  token  by  Bellegarde's  Ad*' 
irians.   The  French  eentre  being  thus  cod&a- 
gered,  Massena,  its  commander,  sent  forwards 
division  to  retake  Adlerklau^  whieh  diviijes. 
Junreyer,  was  agun  dislodged  by  D'A^^re^ 
pr*^nadier^.    At  that  moment,  Napoleon  bii* 
self  arrived,  took  the  supremo  command,  ftH^ 
ed  a  new  plan  of  battle,  aud  bntlled  the  mv 
iMBttvziea  of  the  Austriana,   Xliaa  BsnadoUl 
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had  again,  as  at  AoentAdt,  eodaagcrod  the  suo- 
oesB  of  the  daf  .  On  bb  {Mit,  be  eoropUined  oi 
KapoltKin'a  haTing,  ia  violf:  n  nf  rill  militarj 
roles,  orJtired  Gen.  Dnpas,  whuHO  French  di- 
vUoB  formed  part  of  BtniiotU  '^i  corps,  to  aci 
mdependently  of  his  command.  His  rvnijfna- 
tion,  which  ho  tcnderod,  won  acco[ito<J,  urtcr 
Napoleon  had  become  awaro  of  an  onler  t>t'  the 
dmj  addrs^ed  bj  BmMdotta  to  hia  Waxofts,  ia 
dboord  with  the  !itt|Mrlftl  baUetin.  Shortlf  «^ 
ter  his  arrivfil  at  Paris,  wIrto  bo  entered  into 
tatngiws  with  Foaahi6,  the  Walohorefi  expedi- 
Ham  (inlj  90, 1800)  mmed  tiw  Frwieh  minte. 
tnr.  in  tV.'^  f^^'seiico  of  the  omfXTor,  to  intni>-t 
Benudolte  with  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  The 
bbrnden  of  the  Boglkh  rrodered  action  on  fait 
part  nnncresfsary  ;  but  ho  took  tho  fwwvsion 
to  &iiu  into  a  procluuatioD,  issuol  to  his  tn».[i4ii, 
the  mtgt  a^inst  W^tdlwaof  hnvin^'  iK>j:lcot* 
ed  to  prepare  the  proper  means  of  (K  k  ik  o  fr»r 
the  £k]gtan  coast.  Ho  was  di.'i>rivud  of  his 
L-L.<nmi:ind ;  oriiert«<l,  on  his  rotam  to  Paris,  to 
la&re  it  for  his  princedoQ  oC  PMle  CkMnro^  and, 
nfttiung  to  oomplj  yriA  fhat  order,  be  wet 
6Uin!i:one<l  to  Vioniia.  After  some  lively  altcr- 
catioos  with  Kspoleon,  at  SobOnbnuin,  be  «o- 
cepted  the  gmmH  gorermiMat  of  the  Bonun 
state-,  a  port  of  honorablo  exile, — The  cimnii- 
ftani  i-t  which  brought  ahoot  his  election  as 
cro  va  jirincc  of  8wed«t),  wrr^  not  fillly  tAnr't- 
d^Ud  u:iUi  luiiiz  at'Wr  »  N.-iilh.  Cli.'.rlcs  Xill.. 
kiiir  iho  athjpliuu  ut  I  uark^s  yVtijru-t,  (hiki-  (>t 
An^nutenbnrg,  as  his  son,  and  as  heir  tx  the 
Swedivh  throoe,  loat  Cooat  Wredo  to  Paris,  to 
tA  tar  the  diAe  ibe  hand  of  the  princess  Ciiar- 
lotte,  dflu^'litcr  of  Liicicii  Hoit;i[>;irli'.  On  tho 
sodden  death  of  tho  dolco  of  AogoiteDbarg, 
Msjr  IS,  1810,  BoMi*  Breasea  upon  Obaiiea 
XIII.  the  adoption  of  tlio  duko  of  Olilonl.ur;;, 
whilo  Napoleon  sopported  thu  rliiiiiis  <  i  i'rtxi«> 
ric  VI.,  king  of  Dcomark.  Tiio  old  king  him- 
nAf  i<U\.T<^-d  ilin  feuc<N.'?v«'ioii  to  the  brolhiT  of  tho 
Ute  duko  of  AuguittenUurg,  and  despatched 
fimm  MoemcT  to  Gen.  Wrcde,  with  mtruc- 
iktM  enjoining  the  latter  to  bring  Ka|>oloon 
orer  to  the  king's  choice.  Mocrncr,  however, 
a  yonn;?  man  belonging  to  tI»o  very  largo  jMrty 
i«  6w«d«a  which  then  ezpei^ed  the  reoovery 
«f  their  eoaotry  only  IW»ni  fttt  tetfaute  alll' 
anc«  with  France,  on  Ms  arrlvrd  at  r.iri"*, 
took  opoo  himself,  in  ounuection  with  Lapic,  a 
jaaag  French  officer  in  the  engineers,  with 
tJeigncul,  the  J*wedi«h  '^onHiil-gcuenJ,  and  witJi 
Count  Wrede  himself,  to  yrt»^ul  lieruAduU«)  as 
<Mdidtte  fbrttM  Bwedish  throne,  all  of  them 
taking  care  to  conceal  thr^ir  proceedlnpj  from 
Coant  Lagt'rhiiclkd,  the  bwcdt'sh  umustcr  at 
the  Ttiileries,  and  all  firmly  conrinoed  by  a 
•eriee  of  iniiiiiMkritiiiiliiiH  artAi4]r  kept  op 
W  Beraadotte,  that  the  Utter  was  reellr  the 
candi'lifo  i>f  Nupoleon.  On  Juno  20,  ft<  <.inl- 
kt^iy,  Wr«do  and  HeifneMl  sent  dewatchcs  to 
tfae  Swcdlah  BfaiMar  ef  tonign  anin,  both 
annoTHicin^  that  Napoleon  would,  with  prvnt 
pieamrv,  see  tho  rojal  soooassion  offered  to  his 
MiMataadnlatttib  In^pilacf  Ihaofpoii- 


tioQ  of  Charles  XIH^  the  diet  of  the  States,  at 
Orebm,  sleeted  BeitiadkiCte  erown  priaoe  of 

Pwr^den.  ArifT.  21,  1^10.  The  V::  :-  was  hUm 
(^mjtiJIcd  to  adopt  hiw  m  hi»  f^>u,  under  the 
name  of  Charlee  John.  Napoleon  retuetaof^, 
and  witfi  bn-i  grar*,  ordered  lkrna<h>tto  to  ac- 
cept the  otterud  dignity.  Leaviug  rttrls.  Sept, 
S8, 1810,  be  hmded  at  ilelsingborg,  Oct.  S.  there 

anred  the  CathoUo  nn^iasion,  entered  tkock* 
m  KoT.  I,  attended  the  uaembly  of  the  gute% 
Nor.  ^,  and  from  tlnit  niotnvnt  grasped  tlio 
nina  of  the  state.  Since  the  disastroas  peooe 
ef  fVederlkahaaiB,  the  idea  prevailing  in  Swedaa 
was  tho  ri'ConqiU'st  of  Finland,  witliotit  whirh, 
it  was  thought,  as  Napoleon  wrote  to  Alexander. 
Feb.  tS,  1811,  **8wedn  had  eooied  to  exists** 
at  least  a<«  a  power  indcpf'ndcnt  of  Hu<sla.  It 
was  but  by  ou  iulimatis  uliuuxco  with  Nupoleon 
that  the  Swedes  could  hope  to  recover  that 
rovince.  To  this  conviction  Bemodotte  owed 
is  election.  During  thv  \i\iy^^»  sickness,  from 
Marc  h  17,  1811,  to  January  7,  1813,  Charles 
Joha  vaa  apr"^>int<^  r*gont(  bat  thia  was  a 
fttsitlon  of  cti-jitotte  only,  rinoa  from  the  day 
of  hi^  arrival,  iio  cordiioted  all  affairs.  Napo- 
leon, too  muchuf  anarveau  Limeelf  to  spare  the 
eoaoeodbttitleaof  hia  ez-Ueotanaat,  oompelled 
hun,  Nov.  17,  1^10,  in  •rj>Uo  of  a  [trior  engago- 
incQt,  to  accede  to  th#  cuut4Si«>utiiI  tty««teai,  and 
declaita  war  against  Enfflaud.  lie  suppressed 
his  rcvcnnM  a.s  a  F.'eiu  h  prirw  <*;  de<\iiie  !  to 
receive  his  dc^putches  dirt^cUy  adJrusatd  tu  him, 
becauso  Ijo  wail  not  "  a  soverci^  his  equal 
and  sent  back  tlie  order  of  tlte  Seraphinn  b«> 
stowed  upon  the  new-bom  king  of  Rome  by 
CliarlcH  John.  This  petty  chicani  rr  atToriled 
to  the  latter  tho  pretext  only  for  a  course  of 
•ellea  loetf  dedded  sqpoa,  Hardlv  waa  he  Ib- 
sfalled  ut  St.. ek holm,  when  ho  a  lmitted  to  a 
pubita  audience  tho  Kustiian  i^cnorai,  Buclitelen, 
who  was  deleited  bgr  the  hweiKvi  for  having 
suborned  tho  cnmmancler  of  Swoaborg,  and 
even  allowed  thac  personage  to  be  accredited 
as  ambassador  to  tho  Swedish  eonrt.  On  Iloo. 
18,  1810,  he  held  a  cuofcrence  with  Caerni- 
ehefi^  in  which  ho  declared  himself  **to  be 
anxious  to  wm  tlie  good  opioion  of  the  r/.ir," 
aod  to  reaga  FinlatMi  ftirevar,  on  the  ooiulitiua 
ef  Norway  behif  detaefaed  from  Deamarfc,  and 
annoied  to  Pwedeii.  !?y  tho  sanio  C/crni- 
chetf,  he  Aont  a  Uio»t  tiiilt«*rmg  k-iti^r  ki  the 
czar  Alexander.  As  he  tlius  drew  nearer  to 
Kassifi,  tlio  Swo<li-h  pe-ncrals  who  had  over- 
thrown Gufrta^us  IV.,  md  iavorod  hi.-*  owu 
election,  retired  frooi  blm.  Their  oppo<<lttoa, 
rcpchood  by  the  army  and  the  people,  thr«at- 
eiitid  tu  become  dangerous,  when  the  invasion 
of  Swedish  I'otiu'ratiia  by  a  Frcncii  divijuoo, 
Jan.  17«  181ik-a  measure  executed  by  Haffh 
leon  on  eeeret  advlee  from  Stockholm  adbrd- 

ed  at  la.st  to  Cli.orlea  John  a  [)lausiblo  ;>ret<  xt 
for  officially  declaring  the  neotraUtj  of  bwcdco. 
Beeretly,  however,  and  behind  the  back  of  tha 
diet,  he  conclude<l  with  Aloxatider  an  offen- 
sive allianoe  against  Fraooe,  signed  March  S7, 
181%  at  at.  rmribwft  in  whiah  tb»  wmmttkm 
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of  Korway  to  Biredeii  was  alio  8tiiMdal«d.<>— 

Napoleon's  declaration  of  war  agninst  Rui><ift 
madd  Bernadotte  for  a  time  tixQ  arbiter  of  Uio 
destinies  of  Bnnpe.  Napoleon  offered  him,  on 
the  condition  of  his  attacking  Russia  with  irtO'^'* 
Bwoduii,  Finland,  Mecklenburg,  Stettiu,  uud  ail 
the  territory  between  Btt^ttin  and  Volgast. 
Bernadotto  might  have  decided  the  campaign 
and  occupied  St,  Pet^rsbni^  before  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Moscow,  lie proferroil  acting  as  the 
Lepidna  d  ft  triamTirato  fonoed  with  England 
and  Rnsflta.  Indooii^  the  «tdtaii  to  ratify  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  ho  enabled  tho  Russian  ad- 
miral Tchitohakoff  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
the  ImAb  of  the  Damihe  and  to  operate  on  the 
flank  of  the  French  annT.  llo  mso  mediated 
tlio  peace  of  Orebro,  concluded  July  18,  1812, 
between  England  on  the  ono  side,  and  Russia 
and  Sweden  on  the  other.  Frightened  at  Xapo- 
loon^s  first  sncoeaaeai  Alexander  invited  Ubarlca 
John  to  aa  iutorfiew,  at  the  eamo  time  ofiering 
him  the  comraand-in-chiof  of  the  Russian  armies. 
Prudent  enongh  to  decline  tho  latter  offer,  h© 
accepted  tlio  invitation.  On  Aug.  27  ho  arrived 
at  Aho.  whore  he  iband  Alexander  Tezy  low- 
spirited  and  rather  InoUned  to  atte  for  peaee. 
Having  himself  gone  too  far  to  recede,  ho  steeled 
the  wavering  czar  by  showing  that  Napoleon's 
apparent  anooeescs  moat  lead  to  his  min.  Tbo 
conference  resulted  in  tho  so-called  treaty  of 
Abo,  to  which  a  secret  article  was  appended, 
giving  tho  allianoo  thecharaoterof  a  family  com- 
pact. In  fact,  Charles  Job!!  received  nothing 
but  promises,  while  Rii??iii,  without  the  slight- 
est sacrifice,  secured  tho  then  invaluable  alliance 
of  Sweden.  By  aathentio  documents  it  has  been 
raoentily  fTceniL  that  it  depended  at  that  timo 
on  Bernadotte  alone  to  have  Finland  restored  to 
Sweden ;  hot  the  Gaaoon  ruler,  deluded  by  Alex- 
ander^ flattery,  UtA  **one  day  Ibo  imperial 
crown  of  France,  when  fallen  from  Napoleon'rt 
brow,  might  rest  rij>ou  his,"  already  considered 
Sweden  as  a  m^TQ  pia-aller.  After  the  French 
retreat  from  Mascx>w,  he  fonnally  broke  off 
diplomatic  relutiuns  with  Franco,  aad  when 
England  guaranteed  him  Norway  by  treaty  of 
March  18,  1818,  ho  entered  the  coalition. 
Famished  with  Eoglisli  subsidies,  ho  landed 
in  May,  1813,  at  Stralsund  with  about  25,000 
Swedes  and  advanced  toward  the  Elbe.  Dur- 
Ing  the  armitotioe  of  June  4,  1813,  Ite  played 
an  important  part  at  tho  meeting  in  Trach- 
ttiberg,  wbero  Uio  emperor  Alexander  pro- 
aented  him  to  the  king  of  Frmna,  and  where 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  was  decided 
upoa.  As  oommander-in-chief  of  tho  army  of 
the  north,  oompoeed  of  Swedes,  Russians, 
Prussians,  English,  Hanseatic,  and  nortli  Ger- 
man troops,  he  kept  up  very  equivocal  connec- 
tions witli  ilio  French  army,  managed  by  an  in- 
dividnal  who  fre^^ented  his  head-quarters  as  a 
fKend,  and  grooiided  on  his  presumption  that 
the  French  wotild  gladly  exchange  Nai)oleon's 
rule  for  Bernadotto's,  if  ho  only  gave  them 
prooA  of  Ibrbeannoa  ant  damency.  Con- 
aaqnwitly,  bo  pferraiitod  flia  gaaeiaia  pilaoed 


nnderUfl  eommandftora  tddngtha  ofleiriti, 

and  when  Bolow  twice,  at  Grossbeoron  and 
Dennewitz,  had  vanquished  tho  Froncli  tiespitc 
hie  orders,  stopped  tho  pursuit  of  the  \msm 
army.    When  Bliicher,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
action,  bod  marched  upon  the  Elbe,  and  effected 
his  junction  with  him,  it  was  only  the  threat 
held  out  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  the  English 
commissary  in  his  camp,  of  stopping  the  rappiies, 
that  induced  him  to  move  on.    Slill  the  Swede* 
appeared  on  the  battle  field  of  Leipoo  for 
poaranoe'nke  only,  and  during  the  whole  emi* 
{  ni/ri  lost  not  200   men  before  the  eiif.mv. 
^Ybou  tho  allies  entered  France,  he  retained  th« 
array  of  Sweden  on  her  frontiers.  Aiter  Nfr 
poleon'a  alidication,  he  repaired  personally  to 
Paris  to  remind  Alexander  of  the  promises  held 
out  to  him  at  Abo.   Talleyrand  cut  short  hit 
puerilo  hopes  by  telling  the  council  of  the  allied  ; 
kings,  that ''  there  Wiia  no  alternative  but  Ikn^  ' 
parte  or  the  1  iourbons,— every  thing  else  being  t  ' 
mere  intriffuc."  Charles  Johin  having^  after  um  i 
battle  of  H'ipsic,  invaded  the  duchies  of  Hoi* 
stein  and  Schkswig,  at  the  heud  of  an  &mr 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Bussaiu, 
Preoerio  YL,  king  of  Denmark,  in  tbepNMiN 
of  vastly  puperior  forces,  was  forced  to  8i^| 
Jan.  14,  1814,  the  peaco  of  Kiel,  by  which  N<v 
way  was  ceded  to  Sweden.   Tbo  HTuiiwipini^ 
however,  demurring  to  being  so  uncerotwv 
niously  disposed  of,  proclaim^  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway  nndor  tho  atmpieca  of  ChriJtiu 
Frederic,  crown  prince  of  I)enmark.  Therepf*' 
sontativcsof  the  nutiuu  a.-ieu)bUng  at  Edisrold, 
adopted.  May  17,  1814,  a  constitution  still  io 
force,  and  the  most  democntio  of  moderoia« 
rope.  Haying  put  in  motion  •  Swedish  anif 
and  fleets  and  seized  ujion  tho  fortress  of  Frcti- 
erickstadt,  which  commands  tho  access  to 
Chrlstiania,  Charles  John  entered  into  Mg»>  , 
tiation,  agreed  to  con?ider  "Norway  as  an  mi- 
pendent  state  and  to  accept  tho  coubtitutioii  cJ 
Edisvold,  carried  tho  assent  of  the  aasemWed 
storthing  Oct.  7,  and  N..v.  "Jo.  1    4,  repaired  ; 
to  Christianiji,  there,  iu  hh  own  and  the  kioc'i 
name,  to  take  the  oath  upon  the  const  it  uti^a. 
—Charles  XIII.  expiring  Fob.  6, 1818.  Berair 
dotte,  under  the  name  of  Charles  XI V.  Jc^ 
was  acknowledged  by  Euroj>e  as  king  both  d 
Sweden  and  liorway.   He  now  attempted  to 
ohai^  the  Norwegian  eonstitntion,  to  resHti 
the  aliolislicd  ni>i«ility,  to  Fecure  to  hlrn^tlf  f 
absolnto  veto  and  tho  right  of  dismis«iag 
oflBoers,  dvil  and  military.    This  attempt  pT* 
rise  to  serious  conflict-",  and  led,  Marcli  1^ 
1828,  even  to  a  cavab-y  charge  upon  the  mL^ 
itants  of  Christiania,  who  were  odebrating  tiM 
anniversary  uf  their  con'^titution.     A  vtoh** 
outbreak  seemed  imminent,  when  the  FVssA 
revolution  of  1830  caused  the  king  to  rcvirtff? 
the  moment  to  conciliatory  stope.  Still  yprplj 
for  the  acquisition  of  which  ho  had  Mcrtfc* 
everything,  remained  the  constant  ^<l^rc<-■ '•'f 
embarrasemente  throoffhout  his  whole  reij& 
After  the  fint  daja  of  tho  IVoacii  rovolatidfti* 
1880,  them  esisted  *  aio^  hmdIb  Smop*^ 
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UMj^riit  the  \dng  of  Swodm  «  pr«toiKl«r  £»r 
Ifcft  French  Uirone,  and  thai  nm  vm  Boib^ 

dotto  hia»^«If.  Koro  thim  once  ho  repeatod  to 
the  Fr«iach  dip^utaouo  aizeuta  at  Stockholm, 
*^Hionr  doea  it  happen  ^at  Laffitte  haa  not 
thoQirht  of  nit5  Tlia  changed  aspect  of  Europe. 
sjidy  above  aU^  tho  PoUsh  imnrreetion^  initpired 
him  for  a  moment  wiiii  Uie  idua  of  making  front 

to  expiate  his  transitory  id^u  of  indt.-|>out]etico 
bj  oonclnding,  Jane  88,  1634,  a  conventioa 
m  alHanee  wwi,the  emperor  Nleliolaa,  wUeb 
rendered  Iiitn  a  va^sflal  of  Rnasio.  From  tliat 
moment  hia  polky  iu  bwcKiea  wiudi'^tiii^'ui.slicd 
bfeMRiMknenta  on  the  Hherty  of  thu  iinss, 
per^!<rntion  of  iho  criiiio  v(  UjK'-tiuijr.^tt',  and 
rwiiialimc©  to  iuiproTciuvjiU,  cvnu  tulii  tho 
•mancipation  of  indaatry  from  tho  old  laws  of 
f&ilda  and  oorporatiooa.  By  playmg  upon 
^i^oQsies  of  the  different  onlora  conatituting 
the  Swedish  dit-t^  lie  lung  hu<.-ce<.<ii^  in  para* 
^jniag  oU  moTemeot,  but  the  liberal  iwoiatiocui 
flf  the  dittk  of  1844,  whieh  were  to  be  MttveitBd, 
ju  cvrdin^  to  tiie  toiisUtntion,  into  laws  hy  liio 
diaei  oi  lb4{»,  lhr«fai«a«»d  hia  policy  with  final 
^  discomfiture,  when  hia  deatii  oocmred. — If 
Swc-Jcti,  diirinp  tho  rci^'ri  of  CluirU'S  X!V., 
parUy  rtscovurud  frum  a  u^utury  uud  a  hall'  of 
Mhwrw^s  and  mLslbrtanea,  Uiia  was  due  not  to 
B^nadotte,  but  exclusively  to  the  natiro  rncr- 
fies  of  the  nation,  and  the  agencies  ui  i\  Kni^ 
^•aoe. 

fi£&N  ALILU),  A  eonatj  in  the  £.  oeotnl 
pvtef  New  Ve^oa,  with  ao  area  of  aboot  900 

sq.  m.  Tin*  nii>  (irande  ami  lliu  Ri-*  Puerco, 
vkidi  intersect  it,  and  the  Kio  do  San  Jueoi 
wbjdi  forna  ha  eontfaern  boQodary,  are  the  |»rio- 
d:-;d  rivcr-.    The  surfjuo  in  tho  E,  is  rough 

iru'iinUiiaoiLi.  lu  thiii  <x>unty  yielded 
17  :<a  bushels  of  wheat,  39,303  of  com,  2,300 
of  }ieaA  and  Wans,  S,,j')n  (.oiukL  of  wixi].  and 

(pdlons  of  wiiio.  i'op.  7,7ol.  Aibu^utr^uo 
is  t  .v.'  c\\\m(  town. 

ij£ENAIiD,  aaint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
chanii,  bora  at  Fontaioca,  in  Burgundy,  in 
1091,  died  in  tlio  ahliey  of  C'luirvaux.  Aug.  20, 
il»9.  Both  of  his  parenta  bekwged  to  noble 
ftmBUmL  Bia&tefTeMieliB.waaaknl^tof 
tlio  !iu<L^  of  Ch^lon,  and  his  mother,  Alcth, 
was  a  daughter  of  Count  Boroiird  of  iCout- 
biH.  Bernard  waa  the  8d  of  a  ianSij  of  7 
cfii.'drcn.  Before  his  birth  his  mother  paw  in 
L«±r  driiom  a  white  dog,  »;i<>tu.'d  wiiii  red,  and 
barking  fiercely.  The  dreiuii  was  interpreted 
le  sj^iify  that  the  child  to  be  bom  should  ho  a 
goaraion  to  the  church,  a  foe  to  its  oncmicji, 
iu:'I  r-houM  hark  \<in\\\y  against  them.  It  isun> 
oaitaia  whether  ti>»  oaiae  afterward  given  to 
Barnard  ef'^'waloh'dof  to  th«  ohnrch,"  pro- 
druxd  tlio  ligcntl,  or  the  lecciid  iiruUuced  tho 
name  i'rom  the  b^inning  the  child  was  des- 
liaedtoa  clerical uuTaelwlastki life, to wUdtht 
wji-i  iiH  lined  by  liU  native  ('reference.  His  early 
tiurst  for  knowledge  waa  anmiing.  While  his 
^tehMidMMdthaairtialtMttool  thMrmt- 


Jeaa  father,  liemard,  busy  in  his  studies,  was 
astonishing  all  hie  taaehera  at  Ch&tillon.  lib 

love  forstuily  wiw  at'rnmpiinied  and  sunrtifit-l  hy 
Oiic^titi  prwatic«»i,  w  hidi  mother  entxiuru^yd. 
Visions  of  the  infiant  Jeena  wa  granted  to 
him,  aiid  1k>i}i  mother  and  ton  were  instant  iu 
prayer  that  all  worldly  pu^ioiu  might  U)  exim- 
gniahed  in  their  hearts.  On  his  return  from 
tiiaadiool  afc  OhitiUoa  ha  «t«ad  isto  a  aort 
of  flnnaria  ekistar,  tfaa  Ueased  aodetj  o# 
wliich  was  too  soon  brukon  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  At  thia  time  he  waa  i  Shears  old.  His 
jroQthAd  fHaads  took  adrantageof  this  erentto 
try  u|.oti  him  the  fascinations  of  a  worlJlr  life, 
iiut  tiia  uemury  of  hia  mother  was  strotigar 
than  their  persuasions ;  the  ohanna  of  splendor, 
and  fanie,  un^l  lL»ve,  whi< !»  they  i»vt  iKl'nre  him, 
could  not  cluuige  h-'a  uauve  buia,  and  deier- 
mined,  at  any  cost,  to  be  atoOftk.  The  paoaion 
which  tempted  St.  Anthony  was  cured,  it  is 
said,  in  Ik^mard's  case  by  a  timely  bath  Ln  a 
tank  >'i  cold  water,  which  oliill«.-d  out  of  bis 
Uxljr  all  iminira  and  nnhaUowed  heat.  lika 
AngostiBft  aad  Gregory,  and  xausf  of  tba  airly 

futliiT-v,    lie  lutiiTled   a  mira<  ul(iU<  <-uIl  to  tll<3 

monastic  lite.  And  he  would  not  go  alone  to  his 
eonrcnt.  He  remembered,  like  Divea  in  the  par^ 
able,  th.'il  h<!  huJ  fn  o  I.folhrf^n."  and  \iU  first 
care  vtm  to  inaki.-  ihe^  brethren  such  m  him- 
self, and  L  t^iem  to  thlM  hia  holy  lolk 
An  lrcw  aa-1  Unrtii' irmew,  youDgor  brothers, 
Were  ta-Uy  Wuu,  (iiiv,  the  eldest,  was  for  a 
time  retained  hy  hl^  ^  iW.  but  aJudicii>U8ai<i>oul 
to  her  Aaia  oreroamo  her  relaotaaoe,  ana  she 
tftmnmitfH  to  go  to  a  nonnerr  and  leave  her  lord 
to  his  rLli^'Ioijii  d.  'tlny.  A  ri.  h  aud  warlike 
uncle  was  next  the  proselyte  of  his  pious  tte> 
phew,  and  giving  np  eMtJea,  and  retainer!,  and 
tre&tiurc,  assumed  tho  towl  and  frock  of  (h  r]>.  t- 
ual  poverty.  Gerurd,  tht>  b^coud  UroLhvr,  w  U4 
more  in«caHibIe.  lie  loved  tho  excitement  of 
knightly  liiV-,  ni;d  touIJ  n.-t  hiliivo  that  the 
world  ttJid  good  Uaugi  oiii:iit  w  be  doHpiiHxl. 
A  wonderful  Ti«iondisarme<l  hi^iobntinacy.  Ly- 
ing wounded  in  a  dungeon,  he  saw  and  heard 
the  Holy  Spirit  calling  to  his  mind  a  prophecy 
which  hia  brother  hml  rn :uK\  that  bv  that  w  ^  und 
tba  Lord  would  find  tho  way  to  his  heart. 
Then,  as  to  Pan!  at  PhlUppi,  the  prison  doors 
w.  ro  op'  nod,  his  chains  tt  ero  thrown  off,  and 
he  was  led  into  the  ohureh  by  Bernard  to  join 
tho  devoted  brotheriiood.  The  rule  chosen  by 
tlie  brethren  was  tho  new  Ci^tcn  ian  rule,  and 
tiicy  applied  tli^mMiivc^  dilk^'euLly  to  fuUil  littiix 
season  of  novitiate.  Bernard's  discifdiiM  waa 
rigorous  in  the  extreme.  Uis  labors  were  se- 
vere, his  Castings  protracted,  his  scnsibiiitiea 
were  blunted  by  vanoua  exposure,  till  he  lost 
almost  all  amaa  ni  outward  impr—iooi.  ilia 
meagre  and  hagf^ard  fhnna  waa  a  ftaiftal  wit* 
III---  of  t!ie  ftru^-vle  of  (he  m>u1  in  its  oontast 
with  tho  body.  Bunard  gloried  m  this  physi- 
cal waaknesa,  and  niad  It  as  a  proselyting  tidn- 
ence.  Ili^  novitiate  year  brt>u>;hi  numerous 
GODVtfts.  bona  were  separated  from  tatlivm, 
Imbudi  from  «lv«^  tba  fcaighiftM  hia  hiU, 
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and  the  epienre  from  bis  plenmre,  to  try  the 

blessing  of  a  hermit  life.  A  son  umI  a  si^-t-  r  of 
tiio  d«vot«d  Dunilj  remained  jct  to  be  won  to 
tlie  ohtireb.  Nirard,  tiie  Beujamin  of  the 
house,  was  left  to  comfort  tlio  old  father, 
foriiakea  hj  Lis  children.  But  Uie  bo/  pre- 
fnred  a  beavenlj  to  an  earth]/  &U>er,  and  Ihe 
prospect  of  a  fuller  inheritance  rottM  not  keep 
jiiiii  back.    "It  is  too  unliiir/'  .said  Nivard; 

\  'ti  give  me  earth  while  you  take  heaven.  1 
must  go  with  you."  Daily  new  recruits  were 
■ddcd,  and  before  Clainraui  had  gathered 
its  company,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyreo^  testified,  hj  their  frequent  proces- 
sions and  their  moltiplied  vigils,  to  the  effi- 
cient zeal  of  the  young  Cistercian  evangelist. 
The  year  of  novitiate  was  passed  by  the  breth- 
ren  in  the  convent  of  Ctteaux.  In  this  time 
several  new  convents  had  bcf n  founded  in  the 
neigh boi  htxAl.  The  abbot  of  t  lUiiUX,  a  shrewd 
and  skilful  judge  of  character,  had  discovered 
qualities  in  Bernard  which  indicated  him  ;ls  the 
proper  head  of  a  now  foundation.  In  Uic  year 
1115,  Bernard,  with  12  monks,  among  whom 
were  bis  brotbeiSi  was  sent  out  to  find  in  the 
province  of  Champagne  a  snitablo  place  for  a 
Cistvn  'an  coinnimrity.  He  chose  a  wild  gorge 
in  the  diocese  of  Langrcs,  noted  as  a  haunt  uf 
robberfl,  the  iU-omencd  name  of  which  was 
the  "  Valley  of  Wormwood."  I  fore  llio  self- 
denying  brethren  built  their  cells,  arrangwl 
their  duties,  chose  Bernard  tboir  abliot,  and 
attracted  by  tlieir  sanctity  such  crowds;  of  vis- 
itors that  tlie  new  name  of  '•Churvaux,"  or 

Beautiful  Valley,"  seemed  fairly  justified. 
Tlie  nombers  of  the  brotherhood  rapidly  mulii- 
plied.  Their  charities  were  the  j)rai.*e  of  all 
t!i<j  K Their  austerities  recalled  the  le- 
gendary atory  of  eastern  cenobites.  The  gifts 
which  came  to  them  were  at  once  redistributed 
to  the  pn-ir  and  the  penitent.  In  all  their  la- 
bor-., in  ali  tiieir  walcliings,  ia  all  their  self-de- 
nials, Bernard  was  foremost,  and  the  pride  of 
asceticism  wa<;  sh.-^irnorl  by  his  ghiu«tly  counte- 
nance ujid  emaciated  fratne.  The  fame  of 
miracle  was  speedily  added  to  the  evidence  of 
SQch  endurance.  Men  caino  t'>  Clairvaux  to  bo 
healed  of  their  infirmities  by  one  whom  sick- 
ness had  reduced  almost  to  spiritual  propor> 
tions,  and  whose  courage  and  power  no  dis- 
ease or  starvation  seemed  able  to  destroy. 
TVitfioiit  tho  care  of  an  cat  tlily  friend,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  protection  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  would  have  liuled  to  rescue  the  abbot 
from  hi-H  ob^tinatc  sclf'-inmnslati'  ^n.  Tlli^  frionJ 
felt  tliat  it  was  too  soon  for  so  rare  a  man  to 
die.  C)ompe11ed  by  superior  autliority  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  regimen  and  a  physician,  Ber- 
nard, against  his  will,  recovered;  but  tho 
chapter  of  his  long  sickness  is  as  edifying  as 
any  of  his  hie.  William  of  Clmmpeaux,  tho 
Incnd  who  saved  him  from  himself,  has  given 
a  glowing  account  of  his  interviews  with  the 
snilcrer  in  tliuso  hours  of  pain,  the  patiencoi 
homilitj,  trust,  exaltation  ef  that  aarkenea 
Mil,— Uie  viable  iomm  of  tdnta,  aiigd%  and 


the  Virgin,  which  came  to  lend  aid  to  thcL* 

wailing  devutee,  —  the  celesti.J  music  which 
seemed  to  float  around,  and  tho  inspired  wcvdi 
which  seemed  to  flow  lilce  a  beaveoly  voiet 
from  the  hps  of  this  dying  CliristiaB.  The 
restoration  from  such  a  siekuuss  seemed  a  new 
miracle.  It  taught  Bernard  a  useful  Immq: 
that  ir-iTnculcratc  stlf-denial  was  not  an 
evil  tiiaii  uiiiiHHlorate  indulgence,  lieuctl'onh, 
recognizing  his  own  weakness  of  bo«ly,  he  m 
less  enthusiastic  in  his  austoritiee.  The  13  ne> 
ceeding  years  of  Bernard's  life  were  devoted 
to  in(>ria>tic  work,  cither  in  the  reform  and  di- 
rection of  the  oon vents  olrcaa/  establisiifld|«r 
in  nggesttons  conoeminfr  new  cstablishnwaia 
nis  corrosjtnndenco  in  thi:^  jioriod  w.v-  Yii't, 
and  ho  gave  audience  to  preat  iiuiiiUt-  who 
came  to  consult  him.  ills  stiKliis  wtro  cot 
h vigorously  pro«t'ciiti  »l,  liuih  in  scriptnnl 
and  patristic  lore ;  and  vv  Lilu  mctrb|)olitan 
bishops  marvelled  at  his  (iogacity,  tlie  nionb  uf 
hi^  convent  listened  with  admiration  to  his 
daily  religious  readings.  Augustine's  tbeoloffj 
and  the  Ca.itirl.  s  of  Solomon  were  favoril* 
tlioines.  In  tho  year  1124,  his  hearts  dean 
wai  gratified  by  tl»e  vows  which  the  h»t  of  hb 
family,  Humbcline,  his  only  sister,  offertd  «t 
one  of  tho  convents  uf  his  foundation.  Two 
years  before  she  had  visited  Clurvaaz,  sad 
had  been  so  itiipre>.<fd  ^vith  the  sanciitj  of  its 
life  that  she  returned  determined  to  renoune* 
tho  i>omp  of  the  worlJ^  the  charms  of  her 
lii^-li  surial  rank,  ami  !tio  .^■iciity  vf  licr  TuMt 
husband,  lur  a  huuio  in  Llio  cluL^lcr.  A  post* 
humous  sainthood  rewarded  her  devotion. 
The  eminent  titness  of  Bernard  for  itablio 
aftuirs  compelled  him  gradually  to  engaige  li 
labors  of  a  ditlerent  kind,  lie  was  reiH-steJly 
called  abroad  to  reconcile  disputes  betwou 
bishops  and  their  dioceses,  between  the  ehoreii 
and  the  iii  ibles.  No  arl»U«T  had  such  influen^f- 
The  prelates  of  tho  cliui  ch  could  dejHssid  ^^'^^ 
him  to  sustain  them  against  tlio  civil  pon^er, 
but  he  asked  in  return  that  they  >hnrM  renounco 
tho  luxuries  of  secular  living.  Abbot  Suger, 
prune  mini.<«tcr  of  Louis  the  Fut,  was  persu4(l«<l 
by  Bernard  to  relinquish  his  secular  statiou  ftod 
continc  himself  at  St.  Denis  to  his  reli^JioM 
charge.  Honry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  iit*- 
phon  of  Paris,' were  supported  in  their  spp«H 
to  Rome,  agnin.<»t  the  king,  by  the  oommsndisg 
voice  of  the  al>but  of  Cluir\  aux.  At  ll;0  cinn- 
cd  of  Troyes,  in  1128,  he  vindicated  tlit  < 
of  the  church,  and  took  part  in  tho-e  -t  rti  r 
d.'l.a'CR  ah.ivA  the  oxre^^o.^  of  tin-  Tcmpltf 
knights.  At  tho  council  of  Chalons,  in  U-9. 
avisted  to  deposo  the  bishop  of  Verdun.  Ke- 
peate«l  ofters  of  lucrative  sees  were  steaau/ 
refused  by  him.  Ho  preferred  to  dicUite  Crtb* 
olio  faith  and  practice  from  his  convent,  ralbff 
than  accept  any  bishopric.  Jq  the  ye^  1^ 
an  event  occnrred  which  drew  Bemsrd  ftoia 
tlio  seclusion  of  his  convent,  and  caused  hiW 
to  make  longer  joumoys  and  entL-r  more  into 
politioal  life  than  ever  before.  L«.^ 
yean  after  tha  death  of  llildebniid,  the  mi' 
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sMIOMit  pttDftl  cnipiro  whlcih  )m  luid  cootoR* 

d&teJ  was  threatcuod  witli  ruin  by  a  sclii-*rn  in 
the  Mcred  ooUege.  HiTal  oUumantc  dUputod 
tih»  AvIb*  light  of  p^ritoiil  lordshtpe.  Bcfor* 
tlio  death  of  Honorioi  11^  the  miooeuion  hiul 
b«en  aofMtfentlx  aecared  by  P«t«r  of  Leon,  a 
CttrdioaJ  whose  abilitj,  letniiDir,  And  doqneace, 
all  Cinifo!iso<l,  whoso  wenlth  wiis  tinbonn<l<xl. 
and  whoso  geaius  fur  inana^rt  tnofxt  fow  cuuld 
ftriit.  The  chief  objections  to  him  were  th^t 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  Jew,  and  that  his  tastes 
were  rather  secular  than  reli^rioiis.  On  the 
deaiii  of  H(in<>rin.«,  without  making  t'ffK uil  nn- 
Aoimosmeat  or  oallins  n  regular  meeUug  of  the 
«oU«ge,  the  mHBnm  who  W9n  hfmBm  to 

Pet«*r  met  ^^t^ort-tly,  and  puMwhi-d  simtiltnnt- 
ooslj  with  the  annoanceroent  of  the  deaUi  of 
fl»  ftmer  pope,  tiie  name  of  the  new  ofte. 
Innocent  11.,  whom  they  had  chr»<ion.  Tho 
partiaans  of  P^er,  indignant  at  the  aot>  held 
at  once  a  comitar  meeting,  and  chose  Peter, 
who  took  thennmcof  Anai'h  tu*.  Tlie  ^trifi;  w  as 
uneqaaL  We^Uth  imd  ability  turu«d  lia-  scaly  m 
Ikvor  of  the  cardinal  of  Leon.  Innocent  and  his 
MrtisaQS  were  compelled  to  seek  nA|(»  in 
Toseaay,  and  leare  the  Jew's  son  to  reign 
IP.  t!ie  capital  of  Ciiri-itvndoin.  Tho  kiiifr  (  J" 
fraaoe  eeiseU  the  opportonity  of  interfering, 

near  Paris,  to 

decide  betwcoii  tlie  rl;iii!  Bernard  cunio 

to  this  courtciJ,  gare  his  support  to  Innocent, 
snd  procured  a  deorw  in  faTor  of  the  exile. 
ITf  sustained  the  caase  of  the  poor  c  laimant 
2.Mi  [i#t  the  ricii,  of  the  homble  Christuia  against 
til-  iiaoghtj  grandee.  It  was  easier,  howevaTf 
to  decree  the  right  of  Innocent  than  to  restore 
him  to  Rome  or  depose  his  rival.  The  consent 
of  the  Mjwroijrrts  of  Kurope  must  first  be  ob- 
tained, and  tha  prttwwkMis  of  Anadetna  nunfc 
Arrt  ba  C0(t  uida  {n  tha  NOalar  oouria.  Bernafd 

un  l'i-rfj-'k  tho  iiL'iV  of  dn'tri^  tliis.  Ho  V-*  ;nito 
Innocent's  missionary,  lionrr,  of  Knglond, 
wbo  wm  ilrat  ▼WImI,  bcritoted  to  adroTt  tba 
jorticp  of  Tnnocont'r*  cnnw,  but  yioMod  to  tho 
obliging  otr«;r  uf  Uernard :  ^'  You  ciin  answer 
to  Gkid  for  all  your  other  lins,"'  said  the  astute 
abbot.  "If  -ico  thia  to  me:  I  will  tako  the  n^- 
B|K4i!siaiIily  1"  i'roni  Kn^rlund,  afltr  u  tour  of 
preaching  through  f -  i  ,  in  which  ho  K  fi 
avarr  one  dcroted  to  Innocent,  Bernard 
•oapit  tba  German  emperor,  already  half  in- 
dined  to  Inno^ftitN  purty.  At  Li^ge  tho  solemn 
laasrinf  took  plaoe  between  tba  freatest  of  tem- 
Mrd  aad  tha  drfaf  of  aplritaal  aorereigns  (for 
Innoci-nt  h;^!  nof-.impanl.  .1  Bornjird  on  this 
joomeyj.  liuiding  the  bridle  of  the  pope's 
Boraa,  the  emperor  led  his  holy  goest  throng 
the  "treats  of  the  city.  Buf  inoro  rotisji  irtiMii.* 
limn  eiihor  pope  or  emperor  in  the  pnM  i— .ion 
wss  the  gaunt  and  bent  figure  of  tliat  itK  ok, 
whose  works  and  worth  had  won  for  him, 
Qtrooghout  all  Europe,  the  renown  of  a  saint. 
Lotluiiro  was  willing  to  defend  the  claim  of  In- 
KKwnty  if  be  midat  lia  aUawed  the  right  of  in- 
vntitiira,  fynumf  awrdaed  by  tba  Garaum 
iktMsd  ««ald  Mi  BMka  an/ MMh 


or  aoHMil  to  yf«M  any  point  wWdi 

tho  clitin  !i  hud  ^:;iinod  upon  iho  sUito.  TTt' u-k- 
ad,  and  finally  won  Irom  tha  emperor,  an  an- 
oooditioDal  rapport  of  Inooaaot.  The  grabeftil 
popo  in  tho  rioit  year,  11^1,  h"nornl  hU  .-idvo- 
uiU*  by  a  vi^it  to  Llaxrfimij  where  huuseit  and 
his  companion!)  wore  greatly  adiflad  andiMvad 
hy  tho  h;inpl('  furtiltnro,  tho  ro-nr^  ffnnnrnf<<, 
the  scanty  tiirc,  uusl  tho  pii'iAshyiriH&u;  lixc  Cis- 
tercian bruthorhood.  N'ow  privilc(;(>it  to  the 
order  woro  the  result  o(  tlm  v'ml,  and  the  tithoi 
which  they  had  paid  to  the  elder  order  of  Cln- 
ny  from  henceforth  ceased.  lu  1132  Hornard 
aooompaniad  Innooani  into  Italy,  ilit  labon  in 
this  peoinsola  were  rarfocw  and  azeeaidre.  Tha 

divi'^ioii  li<.-tvvooti  Various  iit,itc-i  f.  i,<l"  .1  to 
hinder  the  restoration  of  Catholic  unity,  boma 
of  them  had  already  daalarad  for  Anacletaa,  1& 
hatred  1. 1  others  who  were  fnvora^lo  to  Ii;no- 
cent.  it  was  liernard's  joy  tu  rc^uaci^  lh<^ 
heradilary  foeaw  Ftnl  Gaooa,  whoso  joii]<  >usy  of 
ri«n  was  r.h«tinateanddeep-root«l,  was  aubduod 
by  the  prc;w?hing  of  tlie  great  apostle,  until 
tho  people  almost  forced  him  to  stay  ns  their 
chiefbiahop.  Uma  Pisa,  in  torn,  yiaidad  to  tba 
pcnnasiona  of  Ua  doqnaooa.  In  inriralBnt 
Milan  lio  found  a  harder  task  ;  hut  Lt  r.-.  to.>, 
tba  pnyudioa  «^  {irelatas  and  tho  passiuoa 
of  tM  nraltltada  wara  ebamiad  Into  nlMaia- 
sion.  jinil  thi-  <  l'y  oUiraed  tlie  fniu'ly  mo<lhi- 
tor  to  U>  liiu  lit  »utiecs<v>r  of  Ambrurw  in  their 
cathedral  choir.  Bernard  aoold  banllj  arHb' 
h'  .M  him-olf  fn»tn  their  urj;enry.  He  praDttyl 
them  the  partial  boon  of  a  C  i»tcrrian  rohmy. 
hi  the  mean  tima,  the  indefatigiihle  mix^ionary 
was  fonnd  negotiating  at  the  Germain  court,  to 
reconcile  an  itn()enid  uncle  with  the  nephewa 
of  his  pretlec«rwor,  Coiira'l  ni;  l  Fre«leri<;;  and 
a  finar  iama  of  this  ai»ouadary  miasioa  waa  tha 
eooTenioii  of  tba  dvebaw  AkMa^  astar  to  Lo 
th:ilri\  from  h<  r  ^onnila! "IH  Ufo  to  tho  praotlco 
of  piety.  Kctominfr.  after  6  yeara  of  cuntiioL 
to  bis  quiet  home  at  Clainranz,  ha  waadallgbtau 
to  find  its  affairs  peaceful  nnd  {/ro--j.rroi-«,  Tr:iry 
of  spirit  among  the  brethrt::i,  iukI  u  w.  1  -  <rr  o  as 
Asternal  as  that  which  Alpine  t><eam;it»  had 
pivon  him  all  along  his  way.  If  the  sho(>herds 
caiiio  down  from  their  rocks  and  lK->rirt'd  hiiu  to 
blcM  their  children,  the  monks  w.  pt  for  joy 
when  they  embract^l  tha  knaes  of  ttioir  holj 
dirccl^>r.  Hb  ho|>e  of  reat  waa  soon  di-uiiipoint* 
ed.  Tho  emltcrs  of  schifltu  rekir.  ;!.  1.  Count 
\Villiam  of  Aiiuitaioe,  tha  boldoHi  ot  Fruncb 
barona,  bad  awomaiioatlttoliftan  tono  sophia> 
trii  -'  wliich  should  |>er*uafh'  him  and  hin  people 
away  from  their  alle^iancv  tu  AnaclotUA.  Ilia 
arbitrary  inaolaoce,  the  terror  inspired  by  hit 
pgantic  prr>rriro,  ;uul  lil^  real  ability,  both  as 
a  stiitesraan  luui  a  i."  uor  il,  made  him  a  moro 
formidable  enemy  tlian  liernard  liad  thas  Ut 
dealt  with.  He  had  depo«H?d  bishops  who  aup- 
ported  Innocent.  Failing  in  his  argument  With 
this*  bold  man,  Bernard  tried  an  ex{K.>rimoiit, 
auob  aa  Ambroaa  bad  triad  with  Tlieodoaias. 
Ua  dwaa  tba  oeeirfott  of  tba  holy  luaas  In  tba 
duneb  wbira  WiUiam  waa  vont  to  altand. 
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SAINT  BSBNA&D 


The  mystic  rito  of  tranmlMCtntiAtioa  perftnrm- 

e«l,  tlio  monk,  vrho  seemcrl  now  to  the  mnlti- 
tudo  to  ho  a  very  prophet  ot"  God,  lilted  tho 
paten  with  its  wafer,  bore  it  oat  to  meet  the 
enti  ling  ponnt,  antl,  with  Btern  voice  and  flash- 
iuy  eye,  thus  addressed  him:  "Wo  have  prayed 
to  you,  and  you  havo  despised  m.  With  infiny 
Mr?aDt8  of  Qod  we  have  prajed,  and  you  have 
noclted  our  rows.  Vow  eomee  to  you  the  Son 
of  the  Virgin,  tho  head  of  tho  dniroh  whom 

Jou  persecute.  Kow  stoads  hero  thy  Judge,  the 
ndgo  of  alt  Uie  wQx  I  Wilt  thoa  despbe,  as 
thou  hast  despised  liis  servant"!,  tho  Jnf!j;e  into 
whose  hands  thy  soul  shall  fall?"  Trembling,  tho 
crowd  waited  the  issiae.  An  instaat  more,  and 
the  scnwrui'T  hero  tnrnod  i)rile,  nnd  the  hrinirlit y 
count  I'cU  Itko  a  dead  man  ut  tho  feet  ut'  tho 

f)rophet.    He  rc><o  .1  jienitent;  and  two  years 
ater,  they  wondered  to  see  this  reckless  leader 
go  otr  to  finish  his  course  and  die  a  martyr  in 

Jilgrimago  to  tho  f-hrino  of  tlie  Spani^li  St. 
ames.  la  1187,  Bernard  was  a  3d  time  sum- 
moned from  the  qniet  of  his  ooiiTent,  to  plead 
tho  cause  of  Iniioceiif,  iK'fDro  Kin^'  Roger,  of 
Sicily,  who  hod  possessed  himself  of  tlie  holy 
dty.  The  necesaitjr  of  imHy  in  the  ohttrch,  ai^ 
tho  right  of  majorities  to  decide  disptitod  ques- 
tions, were  arguments  which  Roger  tind  his  par- 
tisans could  not  well  rcMst.  Tho  opportune 
death  of  AniiclofiH  weakened  tho  schism  still 
further;  nnd,  lUtliougli  tho  form  uf  electing 
his  snccesior  was  tried,  tho  party  wero  forced 
to  confess  themMlTos  Tanqaished,  and  the 
fenvnmng  abbot  received  the  testimonies 
of  their  fuial  submission.  Innocent  was  in- 
stalled at«l{ouic,  and  Bernard  was  able  to  see 
tiie  frnit  of  his  8  years  of  toil  and  contest. 
Thns  f;ir  the  public  work  of  Bernnrd  had  been 
mainly  against  schism.  Ho  was  now  to  enter 
tho  field  against  heresy,  and  in  defence  of  tradi- 
tiorml  C;it!iu'iic  faith.  A  vi-;it,  to  tlto  convent  of 
the  I'uraolulo,  of  \v  Uich  iluluiso  was  abbess,  had 
acqnainted  him  with  tho  views  and  principles 
of  Abelard,  the  great  scholastic  reformer. 
Throttgh  his  influence,  In  tito  year  1140,  a 
council  was  held  at  Sens  to  consider  those  opin- 
ions. From  a  conviction  that  his  cause  was 
hopeless,  or  from  fear,  as  some  say,  Abelard  did 
not,  crarc  to  justify  himself  before  tho  council, 
aiid  iiis  default  was  pronounced,  with  his  sen- 
tence a  heretic.  His  death  at  CInny,  on 
tho  journey  Avhich  ho  was  making  to  llorne, 
saved  his  a<lvur>ary  from  the  annuyaueo  of  fur- 
ther controversy.  In  this  and  subsequent  years 
Bernard's  lifo  wa~i  embittered  by  misnnder- 
standings  with  the  popo,  who  preferred  tho 
gtjoJ-wiU  of  tho  secular  powers  to  tho  friend- 
ship of  that  religious  vassal  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  papal  thronei  Tn  toiichiu|f  re- 
proaches Iknuird  cxiiru-^M s  his  «orrow  at  tiiis 
ingratitude  and  neglect.  Uis  iutlneuoe  at  Home, 
however,  was  soon  regained.  After  the  short 
reipns  of  fVIi->tine  TI.  aucl  T.ncin!?  II..  one  rif  his 
own  sjlrilual  chilJrcu,  auolhor  Hunianl  of 
CLiirvaux,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  St.  Vi  U  v. 
£o0enios  111.  (for  that  was  the  name  which  the 


Oiatercian  assumed)  hastened  to  declare  his  ftO 

confidence  in  his  rolii^-i n'?  father.  Bemtfd 
could  write  to  him  1  :  ;  fully,  but,  proudly: 
"Thoy  say  that  I  am  n  >  ro  the  popo  than  yoo 
are.'^  The  oonfidenoe  of  Eo^ne  was  epeodilj 
proved  by  the  work  which  he  intrasted  to  tit 
friend  of  proachiiii^  and  organizing  a  new  cni* 
sade.  Already  the  Cbristiaa  kingdom  in  Sjn^ 
which  Godfrey  and  his  foUowen liad  woo,  wsi 
rent  V)y  infvrnul  fcnd^,  and  menaced  by  the 
gathering  forces  of  tho  SSaracona,  who  had  m«k 
head  at  Edessa.  Returning  pilgrims  bron^t 
back  doleful  ti'lin;;.*,  nnd  the  call  for  aidwM 
too  loud  to  bo  disregarded.  King  Louis,  of 
Franco,  was  ready  to  gt),  and  only  ssked  for 
the  symiiafJi  v  of  his  peoi>lo  and  the  nliiaace  of 
tho  (iuriiian  omjHTor.  Bernard  now  touk  ap 
the  mission  of  IVtor  the  Hermit.  Ho  rao 
through  Franco  and  Germany,  in  cities  and  vil* 
lagca,  stirring  np  high  and  low,  arousing  indif* 
foronco,  iiitlainin;.^  P'''ty,  opening  the  culfcrs  of 
tho  ricli,  promising  indulgence  to  the  profligate^ 
and  calling  all,  saints  aod  rinners,  together,  t» 
coino  to  tlio  holy  war.  His  success  was  iti?lAnt 
and  wonderful.  Moro  than  onco  his  robe  wm 
torn  to  shreds  iu  furnishing  cro<>c3  to  the  eager 
volunteers.  Ho  writes  to  Eugenius  that  the 
cities  and  caitlc.H  are  deserted,  that  the  wivesjaro 
becoming  Avidows,  and  that  there  is  hardhr  one 
ni.m  to  7  \v'oinon.  Soon  bo  had  to  modtfltS 
the  L.\citcnictit  and  check  tho  excesses  rffliS 
host  which  ho  had  gathered.  Ho  j-truvo  es- 
pecially to  prevent  the  perseoution  of  the  Jew% 
whic^  was  the  first  sign  of  the  new  dnMn 
fury.  In  tho  year  1 147  the  2  grout.  cspoJitior.3 
set  out.  Cootusiou  market!  their  way,  ani  >^ 
aster  followed  them.  Th»  Greek  emperor,  in 
his  dealing  with  Conrad,  sustained  tho  fame  uf 
his  race  for  treachery,  and  eufifored  tho  Gcnuaa 
forces  to  bo  cut  to  piooea  by  their  Moslem  foe*. 
Tho  French  expedition  was  e(}ually  unfortansta 
and,  though  a  fragment  rciiched  byriaandWi 
tieg&  to  Danijiscns,  tho  dim  ate  and  vices  of  that 
region  finished  the  destruction  which  the  for- 
tunes of  war  hiul  begun.  Mortifled  and  d||fatt> 
ed,  a.s  well  by  tho  conduct  of  his  queen  as  ty 
tho  ruin  of  his  entcrpriso,  Liouis  camo  back  to 
bis  kingdom,  bringing  with  him  scarcely  a  tcntL 
of  tho  grand  army  which  had  dopartc<i.  Tl.r 
Weight  of  the  blanio  was  thrown  u{X)u  the  ad- 
viser of  tho  ill-starrud  oxpedition,  and  Bemari 
who  had  deprecated  the  evils  and  j  rotested 
against  tho  blunders  of  tho  campuit-u,  v.  as  curs- 
ed in  hall  and  cabin,  by  priest  and  prince,  by 
widow  and  orphan,  for  its  fatal  result. 
firmness  had  well-nigh  given  way  under  sow 
reproaches.  His  evident  error  in  jnd^nnt  i:t 
treated  as  crimo,  and  tho  fact  that  ho  had  D<)t 
aecompanied  the  host  seemed  to  testify  ngainst 
him.  Tilt  fanto  of  Bernard,  tarnished  by  this 
dLsa-ster  abroad,  was  retrieved  by  his  successful 
warfare  with  new  heresy  at  homo.  Ho  cleans- 
ed LanpTtu'dor;  from  t!ic  8<^nndal  which  Henry 
of  Lausantju  and  I'our  of  liruis,  the  Catliari,or 
Purist,  leaders  had  br  -nght  upon  that  province; 
These  men  had  inveighed  against  thtt  vioos  ol 
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the  clergy,  and  proclaimed  a  return  to  the  sim- 

{)lo  deocucio-s  of  tlio  gospel  ago.  Jiemard  hat«d 
oxory  in  Um  pfiartboofl,  b«i  1m  Jutted  actiiaa 
more;  and  Ite tOM v«ie»  wliWi  had  {WoUitod 
a^ain:>t  tho  pemontion  of  Jew;*  oounsvlled  the 
aTtiffinipiUion  of  rebettkw  Chrtotiana.  A  rabbi 
floaU  pniM  tilt  good  nook  who  had  lavvd  Ub 
from  tnannarrr,  but  nurabere  of  men  arid  women 
vhoae  cziiao  was  tliai  Qmr  exalted  vLrluu  abuvo 
saboiMiaii*  wm»  Bent  to  death  by  the  approral 
of  tLia  same  monk.  It  is  tlio  dtirkcjit  vpot  in 
BtraarU'H  lite.  More  pleasant  is  tbo  story  of 
bis  refnti^ion,  at  tbe  oonncUat  Bbtiim.4,  in  1148, 
«l  the  Sabeilian  Uihop,  Gilbert  of  Poitiera. 
▼araed  by  tha  fate  of  Abelard,  the  horetio 
biiljup  found  it  cxjK'dieiit  to  savo  bimscll  by 
^adickioa  oooceuiona.  la  vain,  after  this,  did 
Aey  try  to  engago Bernard  fouo pwching  of 
a  new  crusadv.  Ilis  public  lifo  was  ntii-ihed. 
Hi*  last  i>  w<gfi)  pattstsd  in  eutni^Miv^  re- 
tirement, varied  onl^  by  literary  occupationa 
and  tho  visits  of  distiiiguisbed  friend^.  Gu- 
uard,  kiu|i  uf  bardinia,  oud  i'upo  Ku^^euius^ 
wan  at  different  times  bis  gneeta.  The  burn- 
ing and  shining  light  of  tbe  Irish  chnrcb," 
Malachi,  saint  and  bisiiup,  died  uu  a  visit  to  the 
Lome  of  lili  carl  V  friend,  and  it  was  Bernard's 
privUego  to  doao  tlio  cjea  and  writ*  tha  lile  ol 
tUa  dear  brother  In  tbe  lUth.  That  blofnwphr 

e^t;ibli>bcd  Mnlai  Ill's  rii:ht  to  saiiitliood.  Tlio  ab- 
bess liild^ard,  the  marvel  and  the  enigma  of 
Christiaa  Earope  hi  all  the  Itth  century,  fbond 
in  fk-rn.anl  a  friend  who  vindicated  her  at  Roiiic, 
and  behoved  that  her  gift  of  prophecy  v>  m  rvuL 
la  thiaa  laat  yean  tha  moat  miMurkablo  of  Bcr- 
n»rt!*j  wmpo^itionj*  were  written.  But  bis 
pbjisicid  powtrs  were  wauiug  la  lb«ir  end. 
Early  in  1163  a  sickness  attacked  him,  in 
which  distress  of  mind  aggravated  his  pains  of 
tody.  His  friend  Engenius  had  departod,  with 
Li-><>f}ior  friurid.H,  botoro  liiin,  and  lio  ]i;td  no 
Wish  to  live  longer  in  a  world  ao  full  of  an,  and 
car^  and  aornyw,  8ad  words  ha  dictated  froaa 
hi-s  .-i'  k  bed,  tfl'Intj  the  trial  of  bis  Wi-ary  lu  iirt, 
Yt^  im  iaiih  did  not  foiif  and  he  was  readv  for 
more  service  if  tha  dinrdb  had  need  of  him. 
Scinmuned  by  tbci  arrbbi'ibop  of  Mctz  to  Jit  rd 
a  l*iiui>dy  fwud  wiiich  Lad  arisen  iu  Lij  di« 
oeeia,  between  tlio  knigbta  and  the  pe(^>la^ 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  i)ia<!o  a  rspid  Jonmey 
of  lome  60  miles,  and  met  iho  contending 
parties  as  they  stood  arrayed  on  either  side 
of  tho  Moaeikk.  Tbe  noUaa  ridlealad  the  in- 
tafiuwuoof  ^fa  cheat,  aeoraad  hla  words,  and 
Ixa^htd  at  tlio  urcaiu  wbich  ho  told  tb<  tii. 
Bat  that  reiy  night  the  pnKiheof  of  peace 
wUdk  ha  Mt  wao  ftdillad,  tte  hearta  ofOia 
knichta  were  molted,  and  tbe  Olorui  in  fi^ffjtU 
chanted  by  the  uitiUtd  Itosta.  I  htjt  lo^t 
aflbrt  waa  fatal.  Bernard  retnmad  lo  his  con< 
Ttnt  to  die.  At  tbo  a;:©  of  C3,  pnrronnikil  by 
las  bretliren,  bo  breathed  his  List.  iVut  btxly 
waa  buried  in  the  choroh  at  Clairvaox.  He 
had  been  abbot  dd  years.  The  public  voice  de« 
manded  his  iianadfata  canonization.  In  the 
yMr  Ue6»  IS  jMn  lAir  hii  da^  hla  aMM 


waa  »flt  in  the  aalendar  of  the  ohnrch  by  Pope 
Alexander,  tljou^'it.  fritm  t!io  prcnt  number  of 
candidate^  it  waa  not  openly  prodaimad  aaMMif 
Ilia  aafaita  mtfl  lITdi.  View  naa  hava  bettav 

de!M?n'ed  tbis  boti'-r.  Few  !iii\e  l-tvi,]  the 
ohnroh  with  more  steadfast  and  nn»elh»ii  dcvo> 
ttoB.  Faw  havo  randarad  lo  It  aero  aignal 

seniees.  On  his  moral  parity  no  stain  rent*. 
Uia  stern  integrity  has  never  been  d<>ubto<l. 
Ba  aaforoed  upon  others  no  rule  to  which  he 
wta  not  ready  to  conform,  no  duty  which  he 
wod  Hut  riiW^y  to  do.  If  ho  loved  iiitiucrice 
and  was  not  Inaensibla  to  j>riii-#,  ho  coinpro- 
mised  no  principle,  and  he  adopted  no  policy 
for  the  sake  of  i>ower  or  appUose.  He  was 
by  nature  loyal  ttj  tra<liti"ii.  iirul  sii<>piciou!t  of 
noTelQr.  bevere  aomettmes  in  his  Jiulgmeota 
ofoUian,hawaaalwayaBav«rahi  hisjndpoeal 

of  Liin^<  If.    ITs  toinjKr  y.iv^  tb.it  of  a  chom- 

£ton  and  a  ruler,  but  not  of  a  d«^<^|>ot.  Skilled 
k  diplomatie  arts,  ha  was  yet  intuieront  of  all 
tttnjturizintr  or  hesitation  in  tl.c  "U'rvico  of 
trulli.  Tha  cliurch  knew  hiiu  an  a  tnuty  eer- 
vant,  faithful  to  bis  profesMion,  terrible  to  aU 
its  foea.  Lacking  that  kindness  of  manner  and 
that  broad  charity  which  mode  I'cter  the  W'tt- 
eitkbl'-.  of  (  liiny,  tbe  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
Bernard  gained  tha  aanobliaf  repatauoa  of 
guardian  to  tbe  Mth.  Konaaof  hiaairehad 
a  wi"l»--r  rviiown.  No  man  of  ilmt  mj.-  a 
larger  pbco  in  its  history.  ii4*rnarif  s  reputa- 
tion r^ts  oQ4aobstandal  grtmnds,  hia  iatctrritj 
anil  <  "iini*ff  ri<  y  of  [.ors/>nal  cl»arai-ter,  hi:*  re- 
liuirkaUd)  uxL'Cuti^ti  bl'Ui'T,  hiA  obM)uei)ci>  as  a 
preacher,  and  bis  atllucnco  and  ak ill  as  a 
wrlt.  r.  Of  ]iU  pcnional  clutroctor  bavo  al- 
ready &puk>.u.  iu  proof  of  his  executive  abUity, 
apart  from  the  fact  th  it  !jo  wa.^  for  a  long 
term  of  years  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  ohnrch, 
we  have  the  record  of  tbe  mowastariea  which 
be  finiri(b.-'l  <>r  j.-ntli.  r<-  1.  :  -5*'  i->  Fr:ui<'r,  II 
in  Spain,  10  in  England  and  Ireland,  6  in  i-  lan- 
dara,  4  in  Italy,  9  la  Oemaay,  %  in  Sweden,  1 
in  lliini.'.»ry.  and  1  in  nmark.  At  t'lairvaux 
at  tbo  iiuiti  of  iiii  dc'Otb,  there  wera  Too  br«th> 
ren.  8uch  orgnntring  |iowcr  waa  voprecedeat* 
td  ill  nieiliri-viil  (  iiri-iian  bl-forT.  nnd  xi-rmt'd 
to  entitle  ik-ruard  to  rank  with  I'uuL 
Itia  DoteasT,  at  this  diatanea  of  time,  tn  m.  a»- 
nre  Bernard's  inf)t;enc4«  as  a  prearlier  and  a 
writer.  His  trcaiM.*^  auUioritativo  as  tliey 
still  are,  have  been  soperse<lc<l  by  tiio  works  of 
BeUarmin  and  Aqmnaa,  and  hia  sermooa  do  not 
Justify  or  explain  his  nngnlar  ftune  for  pnlpit 

cl'xpKnro.      It    ni'fdn   niro  di-^  riiriiti.i;  ion  to 

separate  \m  gcnnina  writings  from  those  wbich 
hava  been  fUoely  ottrlbotad  to  hiai.  ttona  o# 

tb<'so  l;itt<  r  ari*  palpable  forp'ric^ ,  but  H>mo 
ore  clow  imitations  of  bis  ntyiu  and  man- 
ner. Tbe  genuine  writings  of  Bemaid  floaj 
bo  divi.i<>d  into  3  ela^v^-.  :  »-i-i-(b"«,  sermons, 
and  lrcati!>cA,  mord  and  theulugtcal.  (>f  tha 
epistles  4^0  are  contained  in  tlie  collections  of 
Mabillon  and  yart^nc,  439  of  which  w«re  the 
work  of  Bernard  hiniscU^  the  rcuiaiudcr  being 
aiUiar  idrtfi— J  ft»  hlat  or  diawn  ap  by  fali 
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6AINT  HEBNABD 


Montuy.  These  letters  are  addressed  to  6 
daasei  of  |>er80Ds:  1,  to  monks  end  abbots ;  2, 

to  nrchbUhopa,  bishop-*,  and  sonilar  priest-* ;  3, 
to  the  pope  und  the  various  officials  at  the  Ko- 
man  eourt ;  4,  to  princefl,  noblea,  and  aliteo- 
mtn  ;  5,  to  private  individuals.  The  suljccts 
of  the  letters  are  rery  various.  Some  are  mo- 
aastie,  dwelling^  on  the  needs  and  the  nethoda 
of  cenobiff  ]ifc.  Some  are  iiiystic-al,  dtscantiug 
upon  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  thcT  soul  oa 
its  way  to  perfection.  Bome  treat  of  the  gen> 
eriil  prirn  i;iks  of  risilit  and  tluty.  gome  of  par- 
ticokr  appiicatioQs  of  those  priociples.  Maa/ 
of  the  letters  are  eoneemed  with  matteni  of 
election^'  in  tlie  cliuruli.  qiu-stioris  of  dispntvd 
episcopal  authority  or  fidelity.  Many  of  them 
are  political,  many  do^ntical,  some  highly 
polemic,  and  not  a  few  purely  roinpliiiientary 
and  pcrsooaL  CUrooologicaily,  the  letters  may 
he  raoped  into  4  seriea:  the  first  corerisg  11 
years,  from  niO  to  1180;  the  second  8  voars, 
from  113U  to  1138;  the  third  7  jears,'from 
1188  to  1146;  and  the  fourth  the  rranaining 
8  years  of  tl»e  writor's  life.  The  general  char- 
acterhitics  of  all  these  letters  ore  earoestneaSi 
energy,  deamesa  ct  ezpresston,  and  a  fierce 
sincerity.  One  spirit  breathes  through  them 
all.  Tho  style  is  unequal,  in  most  instanoes 
rugged  nii'l  harsh,  quite  lacking  the  grace 
which  adorns  t!io  letters  of  Al»el;ird.  T!iO 
eiTorta  at  wit  are  undignified,  especially  the 
occoskmal  traTesties  of  the  aentencea  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the 
judgment  of  Bernard's  rough  style,  that  the 
•wimh  of  many  of  his  c}>istl(»  are  not  his  own, 
that  he  furnished  the  thon_;]its  to  W  dotlicd  in 
wurdsj  by  his  scribes.  There  are  some  in  the 
collection,  notably  tlioso  addressed  to  binooent 
mid  KtiiTeniiis,  which  are  tenderly  patlictic,  and 
mav  pass  as  fine  cxamplea  of  this  kind  of  oom- 
norttfon.  The  aermoiu  of  Bernard,  MO  fa  num- 
ber, may  bo  nrranpcd  into  4  cln-sos:  86  on  tho 
Canticles  oS  Svluumu;  b6  on  the  events  of  the 
•ocleaiastical  year ;  43  on  the  saints  and  the 
virgin;  and  126  miscelkneons.  Most  of  them 
are  short.  The  sermons  on  the  Canticles  ex- 
hibit Bernard's  fondness  for  allcgoriee,  and  bia 
skill  in  extracting  moral  teaching  from  erotic 
and  poetical  description.  Thoy  explain  only  tlio 
first  2  chapters  of  this  book.  ( i  Ubcrt  of  Hol- 
land, about,  25  years  after  Bernard'^  death,  pnl>- 
lished  a  continuation  of  the  series  on  the  Can- 
tii  Ie~.  briii<;ing  the  work  down  to  tho  middle  of 
the  r)th  t  li;i[*ter.  The  sermon'?  of  Bernard  can- 
iMt  be  regarded  as  eminent  specimens  of  relig- 
iouHi  (watory.  They  are  oold,  etlueal,  home* 
titn'S  even  obscure.  Written  in  Latin,  they 
seem  poorly  adapted  to  iiiukts  hjipre-H-sion  even 
Upon  those  hearers  to  whom  tTio  Latin  tongoe 
wos  still  intelligible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  tho  sermons  in  tho  common  tongue,  by 
which  Bernard  rraa  enabled  to  awaken  anflm  m 
mighty  revival  in  Eiir(»pe,  have  not  been  prc- 
aervod  to  us,  rather  than  tlie  uninspiring  and 
scholastic  eaaipositi<Mia  which  remain  to  atteat 
hiagifteMApnadMr.  The  aetnal  impreanra* 


n^M  of  hia  preaching  ia  ursUelsd  mij\f!i 
storiea  of  fheerowda  In  Englsnil  ml  AsH 

wliieli  were  moved  and  swayed  Ijlbe  j:  : 
of  Whitefield;  white  the  writtanBOttmiK.  i 
that  preachiiw  whidi  snrrive  ssn,  u  1 1 

case  of  Whiteneld,  wholly  inadequtte  -  : 
resulU  The  beet  sermons  o£  the  ct^kex^  i 
the  enlogtee  of  denarted  hnlhrsa.  Of: 

treatises  of  Bernard,  the  firsit  in  time  is  -  ^ 
the  *'  Twelve  D^eea  of  Homilitj  aoi  1  < 
Thia  Toothltal  traadaa  la  yagycarsfcllyferi 

and  the  antitheses,  though  reduniknl,  sx:  1 
iogeniotia.  The  work  on  The  LoTt»  u( '  i 
aaeina  to  abow  that  Bernard  wiinot  »V  I 

in  perfect  disinterestedness  of  love,  li  - 
icai  and  accurate  treatise.  The  *'Ap>  i :  • 
severe  poledkie  attack  upon  the  disoro.  i 
extravagancei)  of  tho  monks  of  Clunj 
language  is  sharp  and  hitter.  Tbeti 
'^Cfraoe  and  Free- will**  is  mors  sabtk  i 
onjrh  as  a  discussion  of  that  snl  ject  i- 
tise  JM  CmMtnionc  ad  Clerieo*^  oxpoH- 
qnitiee  which  bad  crept  into  the  cwK-i 
life,  and  ur^'es  a  reform.  The"Exwn.l 
to  the  Knights  Templars,^'  is  a  pane.'}:  > 
that  impetoo^  (»der  of  religions  I 
with  the  anoooaly  of  whose  statu  B 
disposition  and  taste  readily  yj's-r 
Baptinn  and  the  Incarnation  are  trr.  j 
a  work  first  nddre>iiJied  as  a  letter  t')  -  ' 
V  ictor.   Another  treatise  refutes  Uio'-I 
of  Abelard."  Another,  on  "  Fkeeq>t | 
pcnsation,"  answers  interesting 
monastic  monUity,  and  b  still  oonsid 
cellent  convent  manual.    The  only  l  i  '  ! 
work  of  Bernard  is  his  life  of  tlie !  ■  ' 
ochi,  which   relates  prodigiuis 
aqoaUy  in  ]>ious  reflections  and  in 
censure.    The  X-i^i  and  rno.^t  inii'Ort.v:  1 
trcaiibea  of  Bernard  is  his  work  ua  *^ 
tion,"  snmcested  by  the  visit  of  Vo\^  ^-i 
to  his  monastery,  and  dedicated  to  tl.^! ' 
It  u  in  6  ports.    In  the  liii,  he  'vc^''^f  \ 
necessity  of  gaining  and  preserriag  tlw^' 
reli;;iou.«i  meditation;  in  the  2d, ho  i> 
pope  ought  to  be  and  to  do;  in  ! 
deals  with  the  relation  of  the  ns^n^  \ 
earth  to  the  pnpnrr;  in  the  4th,  he  f*^"' 
the  officers  and  servants  uf  the  papJ'-' 
andinthaSth,  he  explaias  the  reUt. 
pope  to  BHperi<  T   iiifelligences,  to  sJ ;  ' 
and  to  God.    1  lie  writings  of  Bcmani ' 
the  idea  of  a  patient  and  diligent  scho  -' 
ing  in  a  limited  range  of  study.   He  ^ 
tho  letter  of  Uie  Scripturi^  but  be 
chiefly  ftom  the  Vulgate,  and  shov^ 
quaintanre  with  tho  Greek  or  lUl^*  j 
Among  the  fathers,  Augustine  was  lii'  '^l 
and  his  dogmatic  system  was  a  nr^^ 
of  tliat  great  master.   A  inoderst*  t:.  . 
of  the  classics,  especially  of  Uvid,  en-^ 
to  ywrf  with  occasional  heathen  fanrit - 
%'cro  force  of  his  nrgument  and  intec:  ] 
hod  the  faculty  of  bringing  iu  at  the  rar^  | 
and  plaoa  all  Ins  knowlodge,  and  hi-  - 
mmaej  enabled  him  to  call  np  Ivf  P 
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iUostntions  wMdh  another  would  have  loot. 
1m  wm  abia  to  MnmlUte  his  fruits  of  stud  j, 

;  no  ^eat  doctor  of  t{i<>  church  F^ms  1^ 
jUilt^bUnl  to  hb  culture  tor  Lb  jntlufncc.  Ho 
was  an  original  thinkor,  indcpetiiiotit  in  hi<« 
epinions,  and  his  fr«flh  ctraogtb  makes  the  old 
TMiws  which  he  produces  seem  new  and  pcca- 
fiar.    In  his  ca^o,  a  iiiiinl  nuturali/  i in iv^i native 
trauied  and  Uisciplioed  to  the  exigeticiea 
in  affiurs  and  to  the  oocnmandintc  re- 
ftraints  of  t-^rlablisho*!  iii'^titutioiisaiKl  tr.i'litiofuvl 
trath.    One  would  hardlj  be  prei^ared  to  tind 
!■  floeh  a  writer  tha  tdeot  of  tiia  ayiiuiiit,  or  to 
exT^ct  from  snch  a  sooree  the  stanzas  of  a  Prn> 
deiiLius  or  li  Urc^oTv.    Yet  the  wurLi  of  Ut>r- 
oard  have  their        ;i<\ix  of  anthology.  Tba 
watchman  of  the  chun-ii  fwaiul  Ii-I-ur>'  to  be  a 
|Kj%:t.     AriiJ  aujuug  the  lattet  praijujj  hymns  of 
the  R<>in;ia  breviary  b  that  long  m<Hlttatkm 
mn  thd  SaTioor  in  ataiiaa  of  four-fioid  rhjmM, 
JwK,  Mleit  mtmaria,  which  has  the  charm  of 
inQ-ii  ul  catlenoo,  if  it  lacks  the  merit  of  correct 
Latioitj. — ^Ihe  works  of  Bernard  hara  beao 
fraqoeatlT  rapabllihad.  Tha  ataadard  adition 
M  that  .'f  Mabillon.  in  1690,  in  2  v  .1^.,  f  llo. 
TLU  couuuns  valaablo  not«H,  in  adiJuiou  to  the 
adition  of  1667.    A  now  edition  ai>[>earcd  In 
1719  and  in  ^72r,.    Aru-thv-r  Ic**  valuable  but 
tuurti  cuuvtjfiitiut  cduioti.  by  the  same  famous 
Benedictine,  b  in  9  vols.  m\  ,..    The  biographies 
of  Bernard,  some  of  which  descant  most  elo- 
quently upon  his  |)owcr  as  a  miracle-worker, 
« ^ii'  h  in  tht<«  sketch  has  been  h  i  t  iinnuticed, 
bat  which  haa bean  for  a«a  and  batiUasooroa 
of  tbo  reT«ranaa  la  whl(£  aa  a  a^nt  h«  is  hald, 
lasTe  nothing  to  be  desirc'l  coiit  rriil:i:;  liU  l.i- 
tory.    Frooch,  Italian,  German,  and  i^ngli^ 
writan  linva  mada  Ua  life  a  special  study.  Tba 
itosf  rr-rent  and  aorf«-;i!iI«»  are  the  bi«>^'rapfiir«f 
oi  the  Katisbuaay  (3  vuls.  ParL^  lbit>), 

Vaaad^  (licrlin,  1841),  Montalcnibert,  Dannun, 
in  vol.  13  of  "  French  Literary  liiatoiy/*  and 
Abel  I>e!>jardins  (iJyon,  1H4^). 

BERNARD,  Clai  i>k,  a  French  physician  and 
nteraoiocist,  born  at  bt.  Julian,  in  tiia  depart- 
wot  oTRliooe,  July  12,  1818.   In  ISM  U 


wee*  t'l  Pari"*,  iiitfri(iin;f  to  jiur^uc  literature  m 
a  vocation,  but  not  meeting  with  succesSi  aooa 
gave  up  thaattaiB|»t,  and  darotsd  binaelf  to  tba 
stu  lj  of  medicine.  He  has  especially  distin- 
guuiMf*!  himself  br  his  researches  in  compara- 
lif«  anatomy  and  phyaiolagy,  and  has  been 
professor  in  the  cc •'!'■■_'••  of  France  durim;  tlm 
uut  10  yt'AiXi.  Ho  liOs  made  special  iiludi«2;i  uf 
the  livur  and  pancreas. 

BERNARD,  EuwABD,  a  versatile  English 
scholar  and  divine,  born  May  2,  1638,  near 
Towc.'stcr.  in  Northamptonshire,  died  at 
fctd,  Jan.  12, 1697*  IHstinguished  for  a  rara 
bowladfa  or  oriantal  languages  and  tor  hto 

■dentific  atL'tlniniMit'S  he  i;r;iilii;it«'<l  with 
hoDora  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  otiici&ted  in 
1M9  aa  dapoity  pn$miiir,  and  on  Cbriatopliar 
Wfon'^  retirement  in  IRTS.  as  prnfossor  of  as- 
tronomy, and  finally  in  Itftfl,  alter  having  spent 
i  Twr  at  M%at  tMor  ta  tha  chiUfaa  ct 


Charles  IT.  by  tha  dnebeas  of  Oleveland,  he  r»> 
Unquished  the  astronomical  chair,  and  becama 
rertnr  uf  lirightwe)!.  in  Berkshire.  In  mattf 
cinatic^  hti  rendered  hnn-K' If  especially  useful  at 
( >xlor<l,  while  he  left  Imidu  a  great  mass  of  on- 
printed  matter,  over  16  di^tioct  srientido  and 
theological  puhlications  and  annotations  on  claa* 
sical  works.  One  of  hiit  must  valued  produc- 
tkMia  is  on  fcba  sahJaoC  of  tha  ancient  wdghta 
and  nMaanres;  and  tba  Catalog  Mamuorijh 
torum  Anyli'.n  d  Jliberfiut^  pr<']Mri  il  I'V  Juiii,  aud 

Eabii.<ihe<l  in  1697,  fur  tha  university  of  Oxford, 
istUl  used  in  that  institution  at  tba  praseot  day. 
BERNARD,  Sib  Fbaxcib,  an  En^riish  law^  cr, 

Sovemor  of  the  American  i>rovinr«*  of  NtW 
arsey,  from  175"*  to  176i»,  and  of  Ma.^-arhu- 
setLs  from  ITfO  in  1769.  died  in  l»Tul..n,  July 
1,  1818.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  preside  over 
the  Utter  provinaa,  lad  to  be  an  anWooata  of 
the  claims  of  tha  crown,  and  of  coercive  mea»- 
ures,  in  the  periud  shortly  ])recedin>»  Iho  out- 
break of  th^•  Atiuncan  rovuhition.  AVith  no 
talent  Ibr  ooocUiatiog,  and  no  ia»ight  into  tJba 
fftlrit  wbiflh  animated  the  i>e^>i>la  whom  be  cot- 
crn.  '1.  ho  fanned  the  rli-r  i.t  wli»<  h  tl>e  Kng* 
lish  ministry  ori|nnated.  Ho  brought  the  truofia 
Into  Boatoo,  and  prorofrood  tba  general  omnt 
when  it  refused  to  inaV.^  j'nvi-ii-.r.  f  t  tlj.'lr  ^-p- 
port.  lie  Focretlj  i»uug:il  to  un^Kriiiuiu  Uie 
oonstitntlan  of  tlie  province,  by  changing  ila 
charter,  fv>  as  to  transfer  tlto  ri^'ht  of  n]i]M>inling 
the  ctmncil  from  the  general  court  t">  the  crow-n. 
Uo  was  dc§pi*i.Nl  for  hi*  <owanli«  e.  dui-Ucity, 
and  avarioa,  and  bia  letters  to  Etmlaod  show 
tf»a  raadlness  with  whidi  ho  distortad  fbcts,  and 
rii'i^'iiificil  trj\l;il  riuiiMr>i  in'."  «■  of  treason. 
The  bou^  of  reprcHentattvM  at  k<{^;tl)  anaiiip 
taoiMly  voted  a  petition  to  tha  king,  bomblj 
entreating'  tliat  Air  IVii:.'  J^r-nar.l  mirht  bo 
reujuved  forever  Iroiu  the  government  i>f  the 
province,  lie  was  recalled,  and  aa  ha  departed 
ft-uiii  iJoston,  tlie  bells  wero  rung,  cannon  fired 
alitr  Jjim  from  tlie  wharve-t,  and  the  Hherty 
tree  hung  gayly  with  flag*.  The  pivernmcnt, 
however,  manifested  ila  approbation  of  bia 
ooorM,  by  creating  faim  a  baronaL  tie  was  a 
man  ot  erudition,  hod  cutnmittcd  tomci  ry  t'.o 
best  passages  of  the  bc»t  authur*,  and  was  a 
patron  of  Harvard  college. 

BERNARD,  Ja<qi  im.  a  French  writer,  born 
at  Nyona,  bent.  1,  165!*,  died  April  27,  1718. 
A  minister  of  tha  nfumad  church,  lie  tied  to 
H'l^l.'iutl  tipnn  thp  rf vorntiori  <>f  edict  of 
NaiUta,  and  luuiiUt.'d      Uie  a  ^h<K>l  for 

belles-lettreiS  philosophy,  and  ni:>i  hematics, 
lie  continued  the  publication  of  the  "  Universal 
Library,"  wliich  hod  been  undertaken  by  Lo- 
clerc,  and,  in  1693,  succeeded  Bayle  in  edititur 
tba  joomal  antitiad  tba  Kepnblie  of  Letters.^ 
na  made  a  eotleetlon  of  the  treaties  of  peaea, 
truce,  neutrality,  6U!«pon.sIoii  of  arms,  and  al- 
liance, and  oU'ier  international  compacts  in 
£nn>pe  from  the  time  of  Charienafoe. 

BERNARD,  Joirs-,  En;r!i<«h  artor,  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  1756.  died  in  lx>ndon,  18aO.  He 
a  awallaal  t^jfct  aaiBadlaaii  aad  hadi 
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abili^  ss  a  dnttnattosoihor.  Tmmmfjtm  hn 

•was  joint  manager  of  Plymouth  theatre.  His 
first  appeoranoe  ia  London  was  in  1787,  at  Cov- 
«nt  Oarilen  theatre,  as  Aroher  In  the  **  Bean^ 

Stratagem,"  and  was  very  succesrfnl.  He  was 
secretary  for  9  y^ars  of  tho  celebrated  beef- 
Bteak  club.  In  1797  ho  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  tlio  I  nited  State.4,  at  Birkett's  circus 
(tiieo  titttid  up  as  a  theatre),  Greenwich  street, 
^'cwYork,  as  Ctoldfinch  in  the  "Road  to 
Ruin."  He  become  one  of  the  managers  of  tho 
Boston  theatre,  in  which  capacity  ho  continued 
for  st  voral  years.  Finally,  ne  rtitnrnod  to  Eng- 
land. His  ''Rocollcctiooaof  the  Stage''  (chief* 
ly  written  by  his  son)  relates  his  adventares  up 
to  t';  ]>eriod  (June,  17D7)  when  he  went  to 
America.  As  be  went  on  tho  stage  in  1774, 
and  qidtted  It  In  18S0,  this  period  Indndod 
exactly  23  years,  or  one-half  of  his  theatru  al 
career.  Tlie  book,  though  full  of  anecdote,  wiia 
not  iwpular,  and  the  sooond  part,  which  was  to 
have  rchitcd  ^fr.  Hei-nard's  American  experi- 
ences never  appearuiL— Wiluam  Baylk,  son 
of  tho  ahovc,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1808. 
Ue  went  to  England  with  his  father,  and  his 
first  literary  work  of  any  importance,  was  the 
prepar:itioii  for  the  press  of  his  father's  "Recol- 
lections of  tho  Stage."  Soon  after  this  he  com- 
menced his  earoer  aa  a  dramatto  writer,  and 
hri';  -supplied  tlie  7,nndon  stage  and  actors  with 
a  quick  snri  i  ssioM  of  original  plays,  iuo.*!t  of 
which  have  tu  vii  a-^  [lopnlar  all  over  the  United 
States  as  in  Kn^dand.  Many  of  tho  nieces  in 
which  tho  late  Tyrouo  I'owcr  made  his  must 
afliM^tiTe  hitH,  were  written  by  Baylo  liernard. 
Among  his  best  known  plays  are  ''The  Ncr- 
Tons  Man  and  tho  Man  of  Kerve,"  '*  The  Irish 
Attornov."  Tho  Mnnimy,"  ''His  Last  Leg«," 
"liomb*  Belle,"  "  A  Practical  Man,"  "  The  Mid- 
dy Ashot«,"  «*The  Boarding  School,"  «Th© 
Round  of  Wronu',"  "A  Siikndid  Invc-tmcnf," 
and  "  A  Life's  Trial."  With  tho  exception  of 
Jerrohl,  no  mo<lera  English  draimitlst  has  bor« 
rowed  so  little  "  frotii  tlie  Frtnidi."  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's plots  are  well  couilructed,  his  leading 
characters  distinctly  individuaUndf  and  the 
morale  of  his  incidents  exernplary. 

BERN  ARI),  Saml'ku,  u  Tai  isian  banker,  born 
about  1651,  died  1739.  The  son  of  an  artist, 
he  roee,  by  his  financial  abiiitiea,  to  a  position 
of  ^reat  imuenoe,  and  Is  said  to  hare  amazed 
a  fortune  of  $6,000,000.  Ills  services  were  put 
in  constant  requisition  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  Chamillard,  and  his  sooeeMor, 
ret',  had  mi)rt'  dealings  with  Bernard  thanAvlth 
any  other  farmer  of  the  public  revenue  in  Paris. 
He  was  personally  introdneed  to  Loais  XIV., 
and  afterward  U>  Louis  XV.,  both  monarchs 
deeming  it  prudent  to  treat  their  plebeian  but 
powerful  creditor  with  the  Utmost  kindness 
and  affability.  Londinj:  larirc  amounts  of  mo- 
ney to  poor  officers  and  other  insolvent  parties, 
wilJioul  tho  least  prospect  of  r(.tnrn,  ho  left 
the  repQUtiQa  of  a  man  who  made  a  skilful,  but 
also  A  oenevolent  use  of  his  means.  His  pecu- 
niaiy  ahilit  J  was  ao  great  that  be  waa  aoppoaed 


to  have  been  of  Jewish  origin,  althongh  1m 

ecoms  to  havo  been  born  in  the  Christian  ftUh. 
He  was  ennobled  for  his  public  senriMs. 

BERNARD,  Srvox,  French  generid  of  engt- 
neers,  bom  at  Dole,  April  2S,  1779,  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  6,  Is.T.t,  was  educated  bv  chari- 
ty in  his  native  town.  He  was  appt  oiatedte 
the  pulyteelinic  school,  whither  lie  went  on 
foot,  and  would  have  died  of  e<ild  in  the  slroiU 
of  Paris  but  for  tho  caro  and  kindness  of  & 
humble  woman,  who  sheltered  him  and  took 
him  to  his  destination.  At  tho  school  bo  profit- 
ed greatly  Ity  tho  instructions  of  his  ni.vtcrs, 
among  whom  wero  La  Place,  De  Heury,  four* 
ttoj^  and  Honge,  obtaining  ih»  second  posMmi 
in  the  cla'^s  of  engineerinjr.  He  wns  appointoJ 
into  tho  corpt  de  genie,  and  first  served  in  tht 
army  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  soon  became  t 
captain.  Tho  emperor  havint?  confided  to  liirn 
an  important  commi.Ksion,  he  became  his  nidc- 
de-camp,  and  dnring  the  100  days  was  pot 
at  the  head  of  tiio  topofr-phi  -al  bureau.  He 
came  to  America  wilii  La  i  ayctte  in  1834,  and 
while  in  this  country  he  was  made  chief  enpi- 
neer  of  the  army,  in  which  capaci^hereoilff^ 
ed  great  service  to  tlie  country.  He  left  htn 
as  hi-^  monuments  «onio  adrnirablo  works, 
among  them  Fort  Monroe,  at  tho  mouth  of 
James  rirer.  In  Virginia,  Many  of  the  detaeai 
of  Xi'W  York  also  date  from  hU  .eiiperintcnfli^no 
of  the  engineers.  After  tho  revolution  uf  Joly 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  aide-de- 
camp rif  Lonl'^  Philippe.  On  Sept.  6,  1888,  b« 
bvcaiiio  miiii>t«T  of  war,  having  been  j  reviously 
made  lioutennnt  general  of  engineer-.  He 
maiucd  in  the  ministry  until  the  Ml  of  the 
cabinet  in  April,  18;)7. 

BERNARD,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  baronrt 
and  philanthropist,  born  at  LinooUi,  April  2'i 
1750,  died  July  1,  1818.  At  an  eariy  sg«  M 
went  with  hi:i  lather  to  Aiiirriea,  and  wrti  cot- 
cated  at  Harvard  college.  He  reiarned  to  En^'- 
land  while  still  qnlto  yonng,  and  was  chIUnI  tj 
the  bar  in  1780.  Ho  married,  in  17^2,  a  MJ 
who  subsequently  became  soly  heire-=>  of  a  \^ 

firopertv,  and  during  the  loter  years  of  iii^  Sife, 
10  .levntod  hiniM'lf  L'Si-eeially  to  phiianthrofW 
labors,  and  it  wa-i  mainly  through  his  exsrtloM 
that,  in  1796,  a  soeiety  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  foM"** 
m  I^ndon.  By  his  influence,  also,  afteeaWp* 
for  the  use  of  the  pi  ».r  was  opeticd  in  the 
ter  of  St.  Giles,  in  that  city,  and  the  atteiitS<* 
of  the  pnblie  was  called  to  the  safTerings  of  ua 
laboring  cla.<>>  >  and  the  means  of  an>'vistiB| 
their  miseries.  Ho  was  also  active  in  the  etfoni 
which  led  to  tho  founding  of  the  "  Rf.v.d  In- 
stitution," on  the  plan  of  tlio  French  ncndemy, 
and  tho  British  institution  for  the  inirp'#«« 
collect  in^;  workn  of  art. 

BERNARD,  Sr^  OBsat  and  Urn*  ^ 
St.  Hernard.  ,  , 

hi: RNARD  LE  TREVI^.^N.  an  ah!H  :iit)<« 
Padua,  born  in  1406,  died  in  U»0,  who  floumfi- 
ed  in  society  under  the  title  of  count  oej^ 
Ifarahe  Ti^viaane,  and  who  i|Mat  bis  life 
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fci  uon  of  the  charlatans  and  ndvcuturcrs  who 
abounded  in  Italy  in  ti»»  l^ih  ceoturj,  and  who 
r^oioed  in  taking;  advantage  of  hia  Boientfte 
h^lucinaiiun.  llis  compk-to  writing,  in  Latin 
and  French,  ware  pubiLdied  lou^  after  Lia 
death,  m  tlie  16th  and  17th  oentnnee,  aod^  al- 
thoc^  all  more  or  leas  connected  with  the  phi* 
Iflsopher**  atone,  they  are  not  without  eome 
emde  scientific  theories  about  cheuiistry  and 
hmtt  Mid  w«ra  liMr  %  long  tiioe  nngakrl;  po{m< 
kr  witb  tiM  adepti  of  tlelMinf. 

T^ERN'ARDIN,  Sahtt.  of  Slonna,  born  at 
HaaML,  ia  ItjUj,  Hept.8,1880,diedalA4iiila,  in 
▲brasD,  lift/ M,  mimmmmVrm^ 
can  friar,  in  a  monnstcTv  near  Sicnoa,  in  1 4^4,  hut 
ri^iring  lu  mokc  a  pilgrima^o  to  tho  Holy  I^d^ 
waa  appointed  a  conunissar  v  .  f  t  mi  country, 
and  thiw  enabled  to  grnti:;  iiis  wi>.h.  After 
his  return  ho  ac<^uircd  a  great  rcpuUitivn  as  a 
itreacber,  and  8  ottiea  were  rival  aoitora  for  the 
Moor  <^  having  him  aa  a  bishop.  Bemardin, 
however,  waa  unwilling  to  accept  the  distino- 
tlon,  and  was  made  vicar-fjcneral  of  tiie  IHara 
«f  the  Obaervaatine  order  in  Italjr.  lie  i»  aaid 
to  bam  tadad  nan  ibm  m»  wmmUrtm, 
III  1450  ho  wa"*  canonix<>d  hy  Pope  N'iAoIaa  V. 
im  wufka  appeared  at  Venice  iu  1591  in  4  voia. 
4to.aodat  FMalnl6a«,in2  vola.ftil«,  Tfaqr 
C  )::>i-t  of  ei»nv«"  f\n  religious  suhji-rts,  sprmons, 
!i£td  a  outnmcuiary  ua  tiie  iKiok  of  lievelatiuna. 

BEBirABIUK  DS  ST.  PIBBBL  flat  Sfc 

PlSXBX. 

BEEN  ARDIKES,  monks  or  nans  of  Bt.  Ber- 
nard«  a  branch  of  the  CittercianB,  and  henoo 
allied  to  the graaiHaoediotina Older.  Infraaoa 
ti>e  great  ftaaof  tiwCMwrilan  abbey  ef  Olair« 

vaoi,  and  of  itii  foander  and  first  abbot,  St. 
Bernard,  led  to  the  adoption  of  thia  name  aa 
eoMattOtt  designation  of  the  wbola  Obtain 
cian  order.   In  8j>ain  it  is  applied  to  a  rontrre- 

Son  of  refonnoii  Cistercians  foiuided  cnrly  in 
lOthcaDtory  bj  Martin  Var^^as  or  liari^ivs 
and  approTCsd  by  Pftpo  Martin  V.    They  ]ia<l 
famous  colleges  at  hulanianoa,  Aloala,  nad  cLsc- 
where.    In  Ital/,  they  owo  tlu  ir  e-tuti!ishment 
torn  ball  <rf  Pope  Jalioa  IL.  in  1511,  bvwhich 
iB  tfie  ^sterciatui  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
vrere  erected  into  asepaniit;  con^^ri  ir;iti(;n  under 
tbe  aame  of  1^  Bernard,  in  14»7,  »  hoU  U> 
^fea  aAak  ImmI  iMan  taaoed,  bat  aom  irflaf 
eaQed,  by  Alexander  VI.    In  jjr.x-ciis  of  titno 
diacNrders  grew  up  in  tho  Lrutiierhoud,  and  a 
aRfani  waa  undertaken  about  the  year  1&67, 
by  John ''  -^  !i  T^irrir-,  .  ui)bot  of  Notre  Danio 
des  Fetuiiautt.  m  i-runce.    Ileucu  aruso  tho 
who  soon  spr^  into  Italy,  and 
were  there  called  reformed  monks  of  Bt.  Itcr- 
uard.    Tbe  Bemardinoa  iodade  several  other 
reformed  contrregationH,  ninong  which  are  tho 
RacoMecfa,  the  aiataES  oi  ProTidaiMi  and  the 
iIbIot  of  tht  Ptaalona  Blood. 

BEP.XAKDO  T>TA.  CAPPIO,  a  popular  hero 
iu  the  romantic  literstore  of  bpain.  lie  is  said  to 

>  beginning  of  tiM  Mtcaop 


tnry,  and  to  bai*  baaa  th«  oOmiaa  of  «  aacrat 
larrtagi  tiatwastt  tba  aooit  oa  i»f|%f>t  ml 

the  siaier  cf  Alfi.nso  the  Chaste.  Tlio  klnj^'^ 
wraciv  on  hearing  of  this  marriage,  kii«w  no 
boanda.  Ha  doo^d  Saldafta  to  perpetual  im- 

pHsnnment  and  to  crutl  tortaros.  the  iiifunta 
was  sent  to  acouveut,  while  Ik-rnard'*  vrm  4»iu- 
eated  t^^  the  son  of  Alfoti;«<i  un  J  kc|>t  ignorant 
of  his  birth.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  Bernardo, 
ending  with  the  great  victory  o\*er  Roknd  at 
lioiicciivalli  s — his  hc  ruio  efforts  to  restore  lib- 
artv  to  hia  father,  whan  ba  karaa  who  lua 
fttbar  la— the  teeaebary  of  AUboao,  who  prom* 
iscs  rei>catedly  to  reL  a^-  tlio  ci-iint,  and  as  o{\vn 
breaks  hia  word,  with  tho  de«{>air  of  IkmardoL 
and  hia  rebeOkm  against  tbe  king  anl  taai 
flight  to  France,  after  S.ildsiria'-'  di.;itli  In  iirl.-iii, 
OOQStitutd  tho  oiiief  iactd««nUi  m  the  hero  -i  life, 
m  V8f>resented  in  about  4()  ballads  and  in  th<) 
arronnt'-in  llio  '■  clir«'iilrli-  ..f  Aif«>n>tothc  Wise." 
Three  \}hy-*  of  I^jp©  de  \  ega  aro  founded  on 
the  roiaontic  career  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
while  the  best  «pio  on  the  sut^joet,  resembling 
Ario8to*s  Orlando  JFVrjasOi  waa  poUkhed  in 
lf>24  by  the  ]ux't  ft  imsribi  ik  BalnnaM,  vailar 
the  title  of  .Armani. 
BXRKAnKR,  Aavw,  ealebmad  ftr  barro- 

mnntlc  fute,  died  O.  t.  12,  14.'?".  She  was  the 
daughter  uf  a  poor  ciiizciu  of  AugaUir^,  of  rare 
baair^  and  virtue,  and  titivated  tlju  heart  of 
tho  young  Albert  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the 
reigning  otike,  who  met  her  at  a  tournament, 
fib*  vaturMd  hu  love,  and  after  a  secret  inar> 
riage,  I»e  conducted  her  to  one  of  his  castles. 
Uis  enraged  father,  discovering  this  union  by 
the  Bon'r«  n  fusal  to  furm  atni>ro  exalted  matri- 
moniai  oonneotion,  canasd  him  to  benftiaedaa 
antraooa  to  the llala  ata  eelahfatad  toomamant 
at  Patl.«b<>n.  Tlic  prliin'  rc vended  ih\*  h  - 
dignity,  proclaiming  A|rnes  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
aadgaro  bar  a  bri^nUy  appointed  bewsahold; 
bnt,  with  a  aid  furcb<H!intr  riif  her  fate,  «ibe  pre- 
pnred  a  funcnd  cijn{K  l  fur  hanelf  ia  a  ut.'i(;h- 
boring  convent.  At  the  deatb  of  «i  uncle,  who 
was  tenJt  rly  attached  to  tho  jrmnjr  duke,  tlio 
rage  of  hij*  Cafher  broke  f-Tth,  md  Ly  bin  or- 
ders, the  beautiful  young  duche<w,  during;  the 
abaanaaof  Aibwt,  waa  drowned  in  the  Dannbe. 
The  biihrlatad  son  took  «q>  arms  against  hia 
father,  and  it  was  Inng  bvri.rc  he  con'il  b.-  ap- 
peaaed.  At  Isogth  he  was  induced  to  lay  down 
ansa,  and  to  many  Ana  of  Bmnswiek,  bvt 
durinp  hif  lifrtimo  he  pntr!  errry  hrmor  to  tbo 
ueioury  of  the  unfortunate  Agne>i,  and  their 
loves  hav*  been  tha  frvorite  snl|^aol  of  many 
Bavarian  poets.  Afrnrs  l^v*  been  nwi'o  tho 
theme  uf  an  opera,  by  Karl  Krcbs.  which  was 

for  tiie  flcafc  ttea  pattamad  li  jMadan,/aB. 

17,  1868. 

BEENAT,  a  city  of  the  French  department 
of  Kure,  a^.Toeably  f.itual<il  on  tho  Irtt  b.-mk  of 
tbe  Charantonue,  25  mUes  W.  K.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Bvreux ;  pop.  in  18M,  7,S87.  b  is  th« 
sent  of  tlie  proatesst  horrH;  fair  In  France,  atteml- 
ed  bv  nearly  5U,(K>0  persons.  U  has  cloth, 
wooUmIi  ]iBfS|  co(loP|CMi  paper  1 
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tanneries,  and  bleacheriea.  Bernay  haa  3  fine 
old  charcbes,  a  ooart  of  law,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  coinmonal  colk>f»e,  a  hospital,  and 
interestiiifi^  remains  of  m«di«Tal  arohitectore. 

BERNHUK6,  capital  of  tbtt  Oerman  duchy 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  on  the  river  Saale ;  pap. 
10,000 ;  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towa% 
"With  the  suburb  Woldau  on  the  left  bank  and  tb« 
Bergstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  stone  bcidgis.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  ducal  conrt  The  drarai  of  St  Mary  is  tii* 
finest  of  tho  4  churches  of  the  town,  wliich 
has  a  gymnaMumjft grammar  school,  a  female 
high  s^ool,  The  trad*  in  oorn,  fruit,  wine, 
earthenware  tnanufacttircs,  paper,  sugar,  r<ippfr, 
gnuS^  iron  oastings,  dec.,  is  stimulated  by  the 
brandi  of  tlwLeipsic-lCa^ebnrg  railroad,  wMdi 
passc-s  bv  neriihurtr,  on  its  way  to  Ki  thcn. 

B£EN£Xi$»  Josk  BoraoBisx,  lord,  the  tnns- 
lalor  of  FVoiMart't  *•  Ohroniele^'*  born  1474^ 
(lied  1532.  the  eMest  *)n  of  Sir  Iliiniplirey 
Bourchier,  and  related  to  the  royal  family 
throngh  we  duke  of  Oloneester,  the  younged 
child  of  Kilwanl  III.  Lord  Herni  rs  in.ide  his  d6- 
bnt  in  the  poUtkai  world  as  member  of  the  11th 
parltaaMot  imder  Henry  VU^  bnt  widioot  any 
marked  !<ucccss.  Under  Henry  VIIT.,with  wlioni 
he  was  agreat  favorttei  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  ezebeqiwr,  and  ■flflnrird  goTemor  of  Oa- 
lais.  lie  wrote  a  comedy,  Ite  in  tiiuam  fiw-im, 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  attended  the 
eathednl  of  Oahds^  where  it  was  umally  p«v 
formed  aft^r  vesj»crs,  nnd  translated  various 
foreign  works :  but  his  claims  to  the  notice  of 
posterity  rest  exdoriTely  up<«  Ue  tnodatlon 
of  Froissart.  with  which  ho  was  charged  hy 
Henij  VilL  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
16M  and  the  eeeoadte  15S5. 

BEKNKRS,  The  T,ady  Jcuasa,  nn  English 
lady  of  rank  of  tho  15th  oemUiiy.  It  is  not  aocU' 
ntely  known  to  what  noUe  ftmdy  the  bekwged* 
as  her  name  is  sometimes  written  IJarnos;  and 
as  the  lordiihip  of  Berners  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
Tj  VIII.  was  in  the  family  of  Bonrchier,  which 
is,  tif  course,  tho  namo  of  the  cadet--,  mulo  and 
female,  of  that  house,  llio  lady  in  question 
was  the  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell, 
near  St.  AILaii'*,  in  Hertford>liire ;  and  wos 
either  Uie  autlior  or  compiler  of  a  work  which 
Itae  many  eintnui  to  be  oooiidered  among  the 
m^-^i  cnriou?  and  interesting^  of  niedian-.al  liter- 
ature, lu  tiie  tirHt  place,  it  is  one  of  tlie  ear- 
liest productions  of  the  £n^isb  preas^  fbe  first 
edition  bon  ing  date  of  14ll.  In  the  second, 
it  is  to  tliid  duy,  on  one  of  tho  subjects 
of  wliich  it  treats,  tho  art  of  falconry,  or  as  it 
wascallodinoUl  tiinoa,  tlio  *'My.stery  of  Riv  r-,  ' 
the  recogniied  authority  of  ecientifio  hawk- 
ers. Tlio  secoud  edition  was  publlshod  in  1486, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Al}>ans,  which  pr  .1.,iMy  liad 
authority  ovtr,  or  some  connection  wiiii,  the 
nimnerv  of  which  the  lady  was  prioress.  It  It 
entitled  "The  Boko  of  Hawkyng  and  ITuntyng, 
wyth  other  ploosiurcs  dyverse,  and  lUsa  coot-ar- 
muriei.''  The  edition  of  1481  has  no  treatises 
oncontxmoritlor  iiecnldry.  The  eeooiid  it 


embellished  with  a  corions  wood<«ofrsTir: 
man  angling,  that  ancient  art  b«n;  inc 
the  "pleasure.^  dyverse.'*  It  wa«  aft«r»f. 
printed  nnder  the  title  of  ''The  Bob  or 
Dans,'*  and  becsone  ti»e  most  popnlsr  t 
the  manual  of  CehJ  pjx^rt.s  for  thospsft 
znl  centuries.  It  was  not  in  UfX  Botil  u 
eentury,  when  the  fanprovment  in  fcv: 

t>roduce<l  a  complete  change  iu  the  :* 
koating  and  fowling,  that  it  was  s^enc. 
geneni;  although  H  eliB  ttmSSam^w. 
the  brandies  of  which  it  treats,  and  v: 
exist  in  their  old  method  uosltmd. 
^  anthority.  ILmy  editions  wa«  k  . 
during  tho  Ifith  oentury,  and  ia  1^ 
impression  was  reprinted  as  a  matter  uL 
enriority,  by  a  Mr.  Hsudewood. 

I5EHN EITI.  TovM Aso,  an  Italian  c.rr- 
ttttfisman,  bom  at  Fenno»  Deo.  %l> 
1l«rdiH,18n.  HewwoneoftlMlIc: 
who  refused  to  attend  tlie  raflrriaf?  ^^- 
Louisn  and  Napoleon,  and  who  ve*  ' 
"blade  enrdfnah,'*  as  fteeuipwcttrt*'  ' 

to  wear  purple     F  >r  5  yeaM  he  vij  ' 
inEheiffi%  and  retomed'to  Borne  os:^  ' 
■tallatkNi  of  Plw  Vn.  Id  the  'Stki 
Lc<)  XII.  sent  him  as  nundo  t.  > 
tershuis:  Jan.       1887.  the  euieiu  i 
waa  oonrorred  on  nfan;  Jane  IT,  1S&  ' 
Ceeded  Cardinal  della  Soma^dia  m 
atato^  and  took  n  prominent  part  in  ibt 
sion  of  the  eooeordat  witfi  the 
Juno  18,  ISST,  and  in  tho  election  tfl-  | 
to  the  Ilulj  bco.   When  tho  Fre&o ' 
tion  made  itself  ftlt  in  ltd j,  andthsi 
obliged  to  call  in  tho  aid  of  the  A  ; 
diecy.  Bemetti  proposod  the  creatioa  v. 
In  oraer  to  obviate  the  expense  eotoe- 
the  engagement  of  fon^ij^n  trtx>ps.  T' 
ever,  gave  offence  to  the  Austrian  p^' 
whiim  in  1886  prarailed  upon  the  ptf* 
mi-.'*  tho  cardinal.    When  the  rev^v 
184^  broke  out,  he  escaped  from 

*^RKnARD,  duko  of  Saxo-Woi: 
of  tlio  most  distinguished  generals  i 
years*  war,  born  at  weimar,  Au^.  6. 1' 
thoyoungcst  of  the  8  sons  of  Duke  Jo:; 
Weimar,  diedatNeubura  on  Blus^. 
1489.  At  the  breaking  oat  of  tbs  a  *  | 
war,  he  took  port  with  the  elector  r 
king  of  Bohemia,  against  the  siu{«^' 
achieved  gM  we  la  the  bloody 
Wimpfon  in  1621,  in  which  Till)' 
routed.   In  tho  outumn  of  16£3,  be  fi^^*' 
Dutch  aerviee;  in  14S6  he  assisted 
king  of  Denmark,  in  tho  war  in 
against  WaUenstein,  who,  after  ib« 
Danish  army,  In  1088,  reeoneiled  bim 
emperor,    llo  was  ono   of  the  firs^  '  j 
princes  who  ioiued  the  party  of  Gnsti'"''' 

Shus  on  his  landing,  in  1631,  in  Germ 
istinfpiished  himself  in  his  jiorvif  •  "  - 
aud  on  the  llhine  in  1632,  and  jaiiii 
his  attack  upon  Wallcnstein's  camp  i»- 
batgiaAqg;i«8S.  lotbe military fM^o"' 
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\  tli(>  victorj  was  chiefly  due  at  the  b«ttle 
ot  Latieii,  ill  wLich,  however,  GustavuA  Adol- 
pbus  was  killetL  He  claimed  from  Chane<;lIor 
Oxctistkrn  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
(iulLtiUoni  of  Franconia,  and  after  some  hesita* 
tion  OD  the  part  of  the  SwedUh  statesman,  ho 
\vM  eventually,  in  1683,  formally  installed  in 
ihin  <li;r"ity,  with  the  possession  of  Bamberg 
ind  Wtirzburg.  In  1638  he  took  Rogensbiirg; 
lis  ftttciupta  to  penetrate  into  Austria  were 
ruaimtiid  by  Wallenstein,  who,  however,  long 
feary  of  his  allegiance  to  the  oinporor,  made 
reasonable  overtures  to  tlie  duke ;  but  Walleii* 
tcin  was  assassinated,  Feb.  15,  1684,  and  waa 
uoceeded  in  May,  1684,  in  the  oommaiiJ  of  tho 
.nny,  by  the  king  of  Hungarv,  afterward  Fer- 
iii;and  III.,  who  took  Regensbnrg  in  July,  and 
>Uilly  defeated  the  Swedish  army  at  the  battle 
it  Nordlingen  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  duke  barely  escaping  wHh  his  life.  Unwil]« 
ng  to  accede  to  the  pcnco  of  Prague,  the  terms 
if  which  were  accepted  by  the  nu^ority  of  the 
lennan  princes,  after  the  Tiotories  of  the  im- 
»crial  over  the  Swedish  arm} ,  <lMr;iig  the  year 
.685^  the  duke  separated  himself  from  the  hit- 
er,  and  reaolred  to  mdce  a  treaty  on  his  own 
re  itiiit  w  ith  Franco.  By  tho  tonm  of  this 
ronty,  condaded  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  Oct. 
7,  1635,  be  WM  to  reoeiTe  4,000,000  franes 
early,  on  condition  of  famishing;  ix  continfrent 
f  12,000  foot  and  6,000  oavalrjr,  and  of  making 
peace  with  the  enipenMr  and  Im  tiSim  without 
•0  oonwnt  of  the  king,  a  secret  nrticlo  sc- 
triug  to  him  a  considerable  additional  pension, 
id.  tii6  ptMnaioii  of  Aliaoe.  He  was  serenH 
ue^  obliged  to  apply  in  person  for  the  pay- 
eat  of  the  subsidies,  which  led  to  nopleaaaiit 
tTMiial  eoOiriom  between  hhnaelf  and  the 
x-:i<-h  kliifT.  In  l'^"7  ho  was  appointed  com- 
amier-in-chief  uf  tho  French  auxiliaries  and 
'  tho  Gennan  troops,  achieving  many  viotoriea 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace,  but  for  some 
so  was  nnsnooosslui  in  his  attempta  upon 
ivabia  and  Bavaria.  In  the  latter  part  of  IWS, 
nvovL-r,  he  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  sio;:o, 

oon<iuoring  Breisaoh,  which  ho  intended  to 
aJce  in  ftitora  the  oestro  of  aa  independent 
•incipalily  in  Germany.  Kichelie  n,  watcliing 
ith  Argus  eves  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
ike,  ■toppea  the  giippries,  treating  the  eon- 
:ctit  of  UreiiMh  as  a  French  conquest  mado 
iLb  French  money  and  portly  with  French 
Idiom  The  duke  soon  afterwai^  died,  as 
la  supposed,  by  FrencJi  pois^m.  Crafly  as  he 
iS^  lio  waa  outwitted  by  the  superior  craft  of 
»  cardinal,  who  did  not  oven  respect  his  dying 
irio-t  in  reference  to  the  transmiffiion  of  tlio 
Ice's  conquests  to  Germany ;  these  the  cardi- 

Appropriated  to  France,  by  bribing  the  ofB- 
^;  in  c»)mmand.  Tho  onljr  privilege  granted 
his  luiiiily  was  the  j>crinis8ion  of  removing  hia 
tains  to  the  vaults  of  the  dukes  of  8«ze-W«i- 
r,  \\  here  he  was  burie<]  in  1656. 
i£itNliAJbD,  Kakl,  tho  pseudonym  and  re> 
niaeed  name  of  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the  most 
eU«ii*  of  Daakh  aorvtifti.    Mny  ot  hk 
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works  are  included  under  the  ffeneral  title  of 
"  Pictures  of  Life  in  Denmark.**  He  has  also 
written  2  historical  romances,  "  Christian  VII. 
and  his  Court,"  and  Christian  II.  and  his 
Times,*'  and  his  lost  work,  the  Chronicles  of 
tho  Time  of  Kiti|^  Eric  of  Ponierania,"  is  of 
a  political  character.  With  great  power  of  ob> 
wrvitioii,  Bemhttd  exoeb  in  sketches  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  delineations  of  Datiish  socx- 
ety,  which  is  his  principal  theme,  are  both 
gMnal  and  hnmorons,  and  giTen  in  a  very  lively 
and  elepant  style. 

BEBKi,  Frakob80<^  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
16ib  century,  bom  about  1400,  of  a  poor  but 
uohlo  family,  at  Campo  Veccliio,  in  Tuscany, 
died  July  26, 1686,  ia  Floreuoo.  lie  lived  in  the 
latter  plaoe  in  a  state  bordering  on  indigence, 
until  the  age  of  19.  lie  then  determined  to  visit 
Borne,  in  the  hope  of  reoeivin2  aid  from  the 
oarfflnal  BibUena,  his  nnele.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed,  and  considered  himself  liappy  in 
obtaining  the  litoatioa  of  private  secretary  to  the 
ebaneeUor  <it  Pope  Leo  X.  He  now  assmned 
the  ecclesiastical  hahit.  t'r  iy  and  ardent,  he 
sought  relief  from  the  ansteribr  of  his  em]>Ioy- 
61^  honiebold  in  the  sodety-of  a  ditde  of  young 
ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  good 
cheer,  wioe^  pleasoreu  and  poetry.  His  most 
oelebratod  work  was  the  (Mamh  innamoraio  of 
Bojardo,  •which  ho  re- wrote  entirely,  correcting 
the  style^  and  (»>eaing  every  oaato  with  lines  of 
bis  own.  At  the  880K  of  Rome,  in  1527,  Bemi 
lost  all  that  ho  ])ossessed.  Tie  retired  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  lived  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
was  rained  l>j  the  ftiendsbip  of  Aleessndro  do* 
Medici,  who  wished  to  enj^a^^o  him  to  poi<on  the 
cardinal  I^>oUto  de'  MedicL  On  his  refusal, 
Alflflundro  pnt  an  end  to  faJs  life  by  poiscm,  in 
the  fear  tluit  lie  mij^ht  betray  liiin. 

BEH241EK,  Fbakcois,  a  French  traveller  and 
pbiloBopber,  bom  Angera  about  the  year 
1625,  died  at  Turis,  Sept.  22,  1GS8.  lie  first 
studied  medicine,  but  his  taste  fur  travelling  led 
1dm  to  Byria  and  alio  to  Egypt,  where  be  had 
the  pla;.'uc.  ITo  afterword  went  to  India,  and 
resided  there  for  13  years,  during  8  of  which  ho 
was  phyilotan  to  the  emperor  Anrangsebe. 
Under  tho  protection  of  this  prince  and  hia 
ministers,  with  whom  ho  became  a  great  favor- 
ite, be  was  enabled  to  visit  eonntriee  Mtherto 
iuacccseible  to  Europeans.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  publiahed  his  observatioDii,  and  the 
infbnnallon  behadec^eoted.  AfKendofOas- 
scndi,  and  hi!^'  iir  =^t  di^itinguished  pupil,  he  mado 
a  summary  of  the  writings  of  his  master,  and 
ibr  tiie  first  time  presented  in  French  a  lumi- 
non-4  abridgment  of  the  idea.'?  of  this  rival  of 
Descartes,  lie  also  aided  Boilcau  in  tho  com- 
portion  of  the  famous  Arrit  burle»que^  which 
pared  Aristotle  and  his  doctrine-^  fr  r  i  jjroscrip- 
tion  by  the  parliament  of  Pori^.  iicriaer  was 
sometimes  called  the  joli  pMlotophe.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  were  La  Fontaine^  Ninon 
de  TEnclos,  and  St  Evremond. 

BERNIER'S  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  W. 
«owfcofNowaoUiiid,iBkt.  Si'' fiO' 8^  Midki^ 
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118*  6'  fi.,  near  fhe  month  of  Shark's  Bay.  It 

ia  formed  of  horizoatal  strata  of  sand  nnd  linio- 
stone,  c  >:iUiiiuug  sea-sbells,  and  U  scautily  sup- 
plied  with  vegetation. 

BEHNINA,  ft  peak  of  t!ie  Rhrotian  Alj)s,  in 
the  eanion  of  Grison,  Swiuerluud,  36  miles 
S.  E.  of  Chur,  famous  for  its  glacier.  The  pass 
of  tlmt  name,  between  tlie  up^ier  Engadine  and 
the  V.iltelirie,  is  elevated  7,672  feet  above  the 
sea. 

BERNINI,  GioTAKNi  L0BE.VZ0,  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  arehiteet,  bom  at  Naples  in  1508, 

died  at  Roino,  Xov.  2S,  ICSO.  When  but  10 
years  old,  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Pope  Panl  V.,  who  recommended  him  to  Car- 
diii;il  IJarhiriiii.  Ho  commenced  by  making 
busts  of  tlio  poi>o  aud  fc.L  vera!  of  the  cardinals, 
of  extrrtordinary  merit,  but  soon  gave  his  at- 
tention almost  cxclii>ivi  ly  to  rir<  ]iitecture,  and 
during  the  pontificate  of  L  rbau  Vlll.  executed 
the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  the  4  colossal 
fiiatnes  of  saints,  the  belfry,  and  the  circular 
place  before  the  church,  beside  otlier  works, 
which  gained  him  honors  and  emoluments  from 
the  pope,  as  well  as  a  European  renown.  Ckun- 
nuBSiona  flowed  in  npon  him  from  all  qaartore; 
ho  designed  numerous  churches,  jiaLuv^  aiul 

fublic  buildingH,  executed  a  statue  of  Charles 
,  of  England,  and  at  the  urgent  reqneet  of 
Louis  XIV..  ifi  16GC,  travell-  tl  in  great  ptato  to 
Paris,  where  ho  was  received  with  honors  sel- 
dom bestowed  upon  on  artii;t,  and  where,  dot- 
ing a  residence  of  8  inoiitlis,  he  executed  a}>'i  -t 
of  tho  Lisjg,  and  prei>arod  several  imporuuiL 
arcldtectural  plans.  His  return  to  Rome  was 
the  occasion  of  another  oration,  and  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  life  ho  resided  there,  busily 
occupied  in  designing  and  executing  great  works. 
The  facility  with  which  he  executed,  and  a 
oert^  brilliancy  and  qaiolcness  of  inrentioa 
and  coiiibinntioii,  dc>-a!>th  -s  explain  tlic  extraor- 
dinary ^timulloii  ill  wliicli  he  wu^  held ;  but 
that  bis  stylo  or  works  pos^t  ss  no  substantial 
morit  i^^  certain,  froiti  the  fact  that  they  have 
ncVLf  hiou  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  by 
arti-t-. 

BEliKIS,  F«AN<;oi8  JoAcntM  i>k  Pierre  de, 
ootmt  of  Lyons,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Albi,  born  ilay  J  2,  1715,  at  St.  Marcel,  depart- 
ment of  ArdecliOi  died  at  Borne,  JHov,  1, 
1794.  lie  was  of  a  noble  and  aaoient,  hot  not 
wealthy  family,  and  was  destined  from  cliild- 
hood  for  t  he  church.  In  1 7'<i5  ho  went  to  Paris, 
hrivh.g  first  been  appmnted  canon  of  Lyons. 
His  pleu-iiip  conntcnimce,  graceful  manners, 
gay  and  uiuiabio  iiisj)0Miii>n,  together  with  a 
ready  talent  for  iiuikini,'  vor->c-s  soon  gained  him 
accesH  to  tho  best  circk-s.  He  did  not,  however, 
obtain  any  substantiid  uJvuut^es,  and  his  gay 
life  I're-.x  iito'l  him  from  finding  favor  with  Car- 
dinal Floury,  and  obtaining  a  benefice.  He  did 
not  present  himself  at  court  nntil  after  the 

dentil  of  tli<-  cariliDMl,  ntiJ  then,  lliroiigh  the 
favor  of  Madame  do  Pompadour,  he  was  ap- 

Cinted  ambassador  to  VeDteo.  On  his  retnm, 
waa  received  Atooori  with  great  oonridenk 


tioB,  S|)polBted  member  of  Ms  oomdil  by  Looii 

XV.,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  forinint;  an 
nlliauoo  between  Franco  and  Austria.  I'tte 
hi^rhestfitTors  were  tho  reward  of  Ids  bqoochl 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  aiTiurs, 
and  tho  king  clainicd  for  him  the  hat  of  a  car- 
dinal. The  disastrous  consequences  of  thii 
treaty  were,  however,  imputed  to  him,  not  with- 
standing his  reluctanoo  to  conclude  it,  nnU  he 
was  exiled  in  1768  to  Soissons,  where  ho  ro- 
matned  nutU  176^  when  he  was  recalkd.sDd 
elected  arehbishop  of  AIM.  He  reodTsd  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  Rome  from  the 
court  of  France,  in  CfHueqoenoe  of  the  abilitj 
he  manifested  in  fhe  oonelaTe  of  1780.  Tm 
oLject  of  tliis  cmba.s=v  ^vn^  tho  suppression  of 
the  Jciuits;  a  measure  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment.  In  conseqnenco  of  refusing  tb« 
oath  to  the  new  constitution,  he  wan  (le}irired 
of  his  clerical  revenues,  and  reduced  to  de^tito- 
tion.  Through  the  induenee  of  a  friend,  he 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  court  of  Spun, 
which  was  continued  to  his  death.  The  li^t 
poetry  of  his  youth,  although  it  obtained  for 
him  tiio  honor  of  boiog  made  mmiber  of  the 
French  academy,  did  him  no  credit;  and  em 
a  poem,  written  later  in  life,  and  graver  iftslgdik 
was  but  httle  superior. 

BERNOTJILLi,  a  name  made  fioDOos  by  8 
mathemnticinns  of  tljo  highest  order,  and  6  o^ 
a  less  distinf:uislie<l  rank.  Tho  family  were 
driven  trom  Antwerp  hv  tlio  Moody croclticiof 
rhilij)  n.,  nml  t.-ok  refu^'o  first  at  Frsakfcrti 
alter  word  at  Basel,  where  Jahes  BMSOimil 
was  born,  Dec.  25,  1654.  Ho  was  clioson  pn> 
fessor  of  mathematics  there,  in  1637,  aud  died 
Aug.  16, 1705.  Elegant  in  his  elassiesl  seho)■^ 
ship,  and  wonderful  in  inatheiiiaticul  goiiiu-S^'? 
was  also  a  devout  aud  conscientious  ntm,  sai 
won  the  personal  esteem  of  the  savants  of 
France,  noHand,  and  England,  during;  Lis  visit? 
to  those  countries.  His  Jiime  rests  chielijf  ua 
his  application  of  !N^owton*s  andLeibnit^sCika* 
lu3  to  the  snhject  cf  f  Mrv:(tttrc  and  carves,  ia 
which  ho  mode  briilj.in:  ui-ooveries. — llisbf^ 
fher  John,  bom  July  27, 1  to'.T.  died  Jan.  1,  l7-4if. 
pursued  mathematical  fttudies  to  his  eigbiisU 
year,  and  then  quietly  fell  asleep.  In  IW  M 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematl'  s  at  Gro- 
ningcu,  and,  in  17U6,  succeeded  his  brother  is 
the  chair  at  Basel  EqnaltohisbrotherhinHW^ 
eniafieal  ]H)\ser,  niul  ns  sincere  in  his  go** 
purposes,  he  attained  tho  highest  scientific  boa 
ore ;  and  the  only  st^n  on  his  memory  is  from 
tho  capricionsness  of  his  temper,  which  mad* 
him  jealous  and  severe  to  some  of  his  frienda, 
although  generous  and  tender  toward  othtr<— 
HiH  second  son,  Daxieu  born  at  Groninjjta, 
Feb.  9,  1700,  die>d  at  Bu.?el,  March  17,  I7ffl» 
was  the  8d  mathematician  of  the  family 
attiunad  the  highest  rank.  At  the  age  ofH 
he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  a  projscis* 
academy  at  Genoa,  and  tlie  followint?  yo.ir  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  TaUTi- 
tiorg.  Beturning  to  Basel,  in  1 733  (much  to  the 
regret  of  tho  coort  at  St.  Fetanbmg).  he  W 
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MDM  prafiBUor  of  botftay  and  aaatomj,  snd  ftf- 
towifJ  of  Mtanl  philosophy.   He  realgQed 

Lis  ]»o?t  in  17T7,  find  died,  liko  hb  f»tber,  in 
(ut-C'p.  WiA  imiQ  rea>to  on  his  logenioas  and  suc- 
cc?.«t  al  applicAtion  of  matbamntksi  to  q-.i^  «iionfl 
of  u  mechanical  nntiire,  in  fL«?tronomy,  hydrau- 
lics, 6ic.  Uii  and  hid  sncces!K»r  id  bu  I'tsLcrs- 
barg,  Enler,  stand  alone  in  the  nnmber  of  prise* 
which  thej  obtained  from  the  academy  of 
sdeoces  at  Paris, — His  elder  brother,  Nicno- 
ia.<S  l  orn  at  lta.st],  J;in.  27,  l''l<d,  was  np- 
pokUed  profoMor  of  matbematics  at  8t.  Fe- 
Mm  with  DuM,  nd  died  July  99, 119^ 
John,  toeir  brotbtr,  bom  at  Bas.  I,  M;iy  I'', 
ITIOl  was  profeiiciur  of  «lo<iuoi>ce  in  that 
«ity  6  jwuB,  and  in  1748  aacceedcd  his  fiUber 
in  the  chair  of  mathematics ;  m  .as  a  di-tif:miisT)- 
0<I  Mid  saccessful  mathematicii^n,  :ui<l  iVu-d  July 
17,  17W. — His  Njn.  .r<)u?T,  grand-,  i  I  -lie  first 
John,  was  bom  at  Basel,  N"\ .  4,  1 744,  ilicil  July 
H,  1807.  At  the  age  of  19  Le  %vaa  appointed 
Htronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  Ailer  extensive 
tnmrti^  daring  Imt*  of  AbaeoM^  he  vas  madt 
dbwCdP  of  iB>lli<iitttfat  fai  tho  WMdefny.  Ho> 

fure  Lis  dirafli  lio  Imd  puMI'^lu'd  valuaMo  wi.rks 
OH  mathematics,  and  many  other  euMects. — 
His  brother,  Jamss,  bom  at  Basel,  Oct.  17, 

1759,  died  in  St,  Petcr^.nrp'.  Jn!y  n,  17^9.  At 
the  age  of  21  he  aa&anicd  tiio  duti<>j  ot'  h'u  uu- 
cto^lWOfeasorshinofnaiurfil  pliI!.  >w..p!iy.  At  29 
be  was  np^xnnU'a  pn>lV*sor  <»t'  inattmnatic.s  i'l  St. 
Petersburg,  whore  Lo  iti;irri.jd  a  >;ran(l(l;iagUt«r 
of  Euler,  and  in  2  raontln  afti  r  niarriajro  died 
Mddeiilj  while  bathing  in  the  Xera. — The  6th 
«t  theM  BcfnoailKs  of  the  2d  magnitnde, 
'S:cnt,i.\<.  was  conteiiiporury  with  fh'.'  c:irli«  r 

at  tbo  lirst  m«itiooed,  a  nephew  of  the  firai 
lanee  and  Jeliii;  He  wwboni  in  Bawl,  Oct  10, 

T;*'7,  and  filli'd  a  pri)fc=«nr-ihtp  of  mnthcrnnti.^-* 
a4  Titdna  (171'>  "22),  fonrierly  filled  by  Ualilco. 
RetorBing  to  Ba-ol,  he  filled  snco^><wiveljr  the 
chair  of  logio  an<l  tli;itof  law,  ar.  I  dlt  d  X  -iv.  29, 
1759. — JsKOMr.  H  mtmber  of  the  samo  liiuiily, 
bora  at  Basel,  In  1745,  di«  d  in  I  ''-'*,  wa-'distin- 
gnisbed  as  a  nataraliftt  and  mincralofnst.  He 
was  for  a  time  president  of  the  council  of  his 
natire  catit<'n. 

B£EN6T0BFF,CaBi»nAV  GCsnncB,  cotmt, 
•  DiBfdi  dipiomiitbl,  bom  at  Oo[>enha^n, 
Af.rll  8,  1769,  died  at  Berlin,  March  -Jx,  1 
A^r  having  been  ambassador  in  Bcriiin  and 
Btockholm,  ns  was  appointed  minixter  of  foreign 
affiun  in  1797.  lie  fi'llMWtd  fh?  pdicy  of 
neotrality,  suui  wtiit  on  a  dlplutaa'ic  iiiiision  to 
London  in  1801,  btit  oonld  not  prevent  a  bom- 
L:u-d:nont  nf  Cojjonhagen  by  the  En^rli-h  in 
1?';7.  Jlc  wAii  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1^11, 
represented  Denmark  in  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
■ad  agned  the  oewuon  of  Norway  to  Sweden  in 
int.  Ib  1819  he  pawed  into  the  serriee 
of  Pras.-iia. — Jonxxx  II.viiTwm  Ij:x-t.  coont 
tit  *  iHinish  >tat<wnan,  called  by  f  rederio 
lha  Gnat,  ''the  orade  tt  Dennuirk,"  born 
in  Hanover,  May  18,  1712,  died  iu  Hambarg, 
lab.  19,  1773.  In  1782  ho  was  Daultih  ambaa- 
nte  ill  flamqr,  ia  im  at  Iba  iiB]iifid  dial  at 
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BatiaboB,  in  17i4  was  tent  to  Parii,  and  in 
1761  waa  pvine  miairtar.  la  17T0  be  loii  tba 

favor  of  Christinn  VII.,  thronph  the  f\«<*<»nd(»ncy 
of  Stmen«*e,  w;w  thrown  oat  of  emptoyinent| 
and  ntircd  to  Hjiruborg.  Having  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Stroen^H",  he  was  recalled  to 
Copenha^-n,  !iut  dkt]  ju&t  before  petting  out. 

BERCEA,  a  <  ity  of  ancient  Ma«vdoni.x  lying 
sonth  of  Thessalonica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bennitis.  It  was  foonded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  tho  Mace«lonian  princevs  Bcr  ia.  hiring 
PebpoQJMaiaa  war  it  waa  taken  by  the  Athe* 
niam.  After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  it  waa  tba 
flr-t  hi  snrrcnder  to  tho  KoTriuii''.  S  int  Paul 
preached  the  gueijiel  here  A.  1>.  •it»-(i5,  and  met 
with  a  reception  which  i«  oomnMMided  in  (^rip* 
turo.  rsi'cup:c<l  by  tho  SlfiVf inians,  niid  thi  n  hj 
the  Bu'^'oriiLUs,  it  was  nhsi  >«t  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  901.  In  12'* i.  it  funned  a  part 
of  the  Latin  kiugdom  of  ThefViL  ri-n.  It.  f  !l 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  iai>7,  and 

during  tho  middle  agM  baaama  knotm  bf  tha 

name  of  \ena. 

BKMiers,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Being, 
276  B.  lie  wr. a  hi -lory  or  chaldoa,  cited 
by  JtMcphus  and  other  ancient  wriiem.  An  edi- 
tion of  Mi  fragiiientiwaa  pabliNlied  byRicbter 

(T.ti] \  T<:n\  and  by  IMdot  (Pari!!,  1H4''). 

BKlililK.N,  a  •-<f«ith-w<»it4'm  county  of  Mieh* 
igan,  ^^  i'.h  nn  .ir.  a  <  f  .^[(  .ut  CO*  9*].  ID.  It  ia 
drained  by  tlic  St.  Jo<M)ptrs,  Pu^vj-aw,  and 
Galion  rivers,  tho  first  of  which  i*  Iicro  nav- 
igable for  kecl-b<»ata.  The  sorface  h  undnUtt* 
ing  and  tho  soil  of  various  qnaliUai.  Near  tlia 
Sl  Joseph's  it  ia  rem.vkably  fertile,  and  con* 
sUt»  of  a  deep,  bint  k.  uuidy  l(»:mi,  ov».  r^>wn 
with  thick  fuiWts  of  hard  tioiiwr.  Tho  airri- 
enltnral  pradoeta  in  IMO  amooated  to  984,80$ 
TiTi?ihcU  of  com.  8*^,289  of  wlieat,  7.1.0*h)  of  uata^ 
69,15ti  of  potAtf>cs,  and  f»,ir>r>  tons  of  bay. 
There  were  16  churches,  8  now>*paf>cr  offlree^ 
and  4,'^82  pupils  attending  jmblic  Kcii<Kd».  Tho 
Central  railroad  intersects  the  county,  i'op. 
11.417.    Capital,  Berrien. 

BERRIEN,  John  Maci'RVksox,  an  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  bora  in  Now  Jersey, 
Aug.  2;^  IT'^l,  tl;'  d  at  .*^avannuli,  Jan.  1, 
18^  He  waa  the  son  of  an  otlicer  in  the 
war  of  tha  Atnerkan  revoltttion,  gradaat- 

cl  at  ya--aLi  H  ill  in  K:'**'.  vrx'i  Jwluiitt^Hl  to 
the  bar  ot'  Georgia  at  tho  ago  of  IH,  and  grad- 
mlly  rose  in  rrputatioa  tfll  be  xvus  ranked 
among  the  mf>«t  ablo  lawyers  in  (!.'■  c'nn- 
try.  Ho  was  cicctcil  in  l&oa  »«;licitor  ui  the 
eastern  district  of  (icor|^  became  Jodgo  of  the 
same  di-i^ri"  t  tho  next  year,  retaining  tho  latter 
office  tul  whi-n  ho  became  a  mend>er  of 

tho  (Jeorgia  senate,  fmra  which  ho  wr.'  trans- 
ferred in  lb'i4  to  the  aenate  of  the  United 
6tate<i.  He  eatabUsbed  In  that  body  a  high  rcp- 
ntatiiin  tiA  an  iTat-'r  and  s';it.--Tian,  wa»  aj*- 
pointed  attorney -general  of  tho  I'uited  8tate« 
in  1829,  resigned  tfaia  office  in  1881  when  Gen. 
Jocicson's  cabinet  became  inharajonion*,  rosnni- 
ed  the  practice  o£  Jtis  profu&«ion  iu  Siivaunah 
tfll  IMO,  when  ha  wmelaoled  aguntotbaaa- 
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tioiial  senate,  and  was  ntieoted  in  1846.  He 
left  a  reputation  for  oooaiftenc;  and  eminent 

ability  in  public  life. 

BlCIlIiY,  a  succuU-ritfruit,  havinpitn  seeds  ly- 
ing loosely  among  pulp.  The  goo8el>erry  and  the 
enrrant  are  g<enuine  berries,  but  Aooa  and  pluroa, 
liipsi  anil  luiw.'j,  arc  nut  :i<]iuilto.l  in  this  defi- 
nition of  a  berry,  by  bi*tauists,  aithougli  com- 
monly called  berries  in  popular  language.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Lindley,  a  berry  Li  a  succulent 
or  pulpy  fruit,  CituUitiiing  naked  seeds;  a  pulpy 
penoarp  or  seed-vessel  witboot  valves,  contain- 
ing sevorftl  «ce<ls  wliit-h  Imve  no  Covering  but 
the  pulp  or  riiid;  mostly  round  or  oval. 

BeUKY,  ur  Behiu,  an  aiiciuuL  province  of 
France,  now  forming  the  departmcnta  of  Indre 
and  Olier,  topetlier  with  a  small  part  of  Loire- 
ot-Cher,  Nievre,  Crcuse,  and  Allier.  It  was 
divided  into  Le  liaut  Berry  and  Lo  Bas  Berry, 
llie  former  lying  between  the  Oherond  tbe 
Loire,  and  the  latter  S.  W.  of  tlic  Owr.  Great- 
est length  100  miles ;  grc*utei>L  breadth  00  milus. 
Tbe  chief  rivers  arc  the  lA>lre,  Cber,  Indre,  and 
Cretiso,  the  banks  of  wliich  arc  generally  fer- 
tile, but  elsewhere  the  land  is  eitlier  sandy, 
inarsliv,  or  covered  with  heatha.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber,  good  pasturage  for  cattle, 
and  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  Coal,  iron, 
<  i  :  r  ,  marble,  and  building  stone  are  u!>unrlanL 
Berry  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory anciently  held  by  the  Bituriga  Cubi,  who 
Were  >t,\  lcd  by  hivy,  the  chief  peO])l0  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  and  are  described  as  having  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  elv9t<ation  before  the  time  of  Christ 
They  were?  conquered  by  Cno^r,  and  remained 
under  Kunxan  rule  uutd  about  thu  year  475, 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  Euric, 
king  of  the  Visipiths.  Clovis  united  it  to 
Franco  in  507,  and  it  was  al'terward  jiovcrnod 
by  counts  who  took  their  title  fri  i  u  :  h, 
tbe  capital  city.  Under  Cbarleti  tho  Haiti  it  be- 
came independent,  and  tho  title  was  made  he- 
reditary. The  la-^t  count  of  Bourges,  Eudes 
Arpin  or  llerpin,  took  tho  cross  in  1094,  and 
on  Ilia  departure  for  Paleatuie  sold  the  earldom 
tn  Kinu'  rhi!i]»  I.,  w!io  tnadc  it  an  appanage 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  Iho  blood.  John 
the  Good  erected  it  into  a  ducliy  iu  1300,  and 
for  a  lonj?  period  it  wu-^  held  by  members  of 
tliu  royal  family,  ultliougli  siuco  tho  time  of 
Henry  I  v.,  tho  titio  lias  been  purely  DOmiiMd. 
The  lost  duke  of  Berry,  tho  younger  son  of 
Charles  X.,  was  assas.sinatod  Feb.  13,  1820. 
Durin;,'  the  religious  and  poUtical  disturbances 
whiclt  at  different  times  have  agitated  the  em- 
I>ire,  Berry  has  generally  borne  a  oonsplcooQS 
part,  lu  tho  Norman  invasion,  tho  wars 
against  tho  English,  and  thoreltgiooa  struggles, 
it  sudorcd  greatly.  In  the  great  revolution  of 
1789  its  losses  were  conip.iratively  few.  but  in 
1848  it  was  tho  theatre  oi  considerable  disoniers. 

BERUY,  AoNES  and  Mary,  two  sisters  cele- 
brated for  their  relation  with  Ilonnco  Walpole, 
who  met  them  in  tho  winter  of  1787,  and  who 
became  fascinated  by  tho  varied  attainments  of 
Uie  ladies.    Thej  were  the  daughters  of  a 


Yorkshire  genHemw  of  fbrtUM^  and  diitia. 
guished  alike  for  grace  of  person  and  beauties 
of  mind.  Mary,  born  in  1762,  died  Nov.  20, 
1852,  was  an  accoin(>li>'lied  scholar.  Agnes,  ths 
elder  sister,  died  in  May,  1S51,  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  fine  arts.  The  kdies  were  flatter^ 
by  tho  statesman's  attention,  and  ultln'iigh 
was  very  advanced  in  years,  they  formed  a 
Platonic  attachment  for  the  "forlorn  antiqM 
of  71,"  which  resulted  in  an  interchange  of  le^ 
ters,  and  in  repeated  visits  which  tho  2  sisten 
paid  to  their  veteran  lover  at  Strawberry  liilL 
"  Walpole,"  Bfty.s  an  Kiif^disii  erilio,  "\v;l>.  fond 
of  his  2  wive-s  as  he  called  them,  would  vrrite 
and  number  his  letters  to  thcn^,  and  tell  them 
stories  of  his  early  li£a»  and  what  he  hsd  aaao 
and  heard,  with  ten  tames  the  vivadty  and 
minuteness  that  he  employed  in  tdlioe  similar 
stories  to  Pinkerton  or  DidrympW*  la  1797, 
the  9  abtera  fmblished,  in  connection  with  their 
father,  an  edition  of  Walpole'ji  works  in  5  vols. 
Mary  Berry  brought  out  iu  1844  a  collection  of 
her  own  writings  in  2  vob.  hvo,  entitled  "Eng- 
land and  France,"    Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Rua- 
sell,"  and  "Fashionable  Friends,"  a  comedy 
Subsequently  she  wrote  a  "  Vindication  of  Mac- 
aulay's  Character  of  Horace  Walpole."  Xbs 
publication  in  1840  of  the  letters  of  Walpdslft 
herself  and  to  Agne.%  proved  the  mostposoltt 
of  their  literary  enlerprisea. 

BERRY,  OitAsua,  duke     the  8d  son  <if 
Louis,  dauphin  of  Fraiu  e,  and  of  M.iria  Chris- 
tina, of  Bavaria,  grandson  of  L,ouis  XI  \  ,  twm 
Ang.  81,  1680,  died  May  4,  1714.  He 
never  noted,  except  for  having  rn:u  ri«d.  when 
24t  years  old,  Maiuk  Louise  EuzABtia  of 
OrlMna,  dachess  of  Berry.   This  most  noton* 
o'm  princess,  daughter  of  Philippe,  resent 
i'rance,  burn  Aug.  20,  1GL*5,  died  Jul}  21,1711. 
From  her  early  youth,  she  indicated  in  bcr  de- 
portment and  temper  a  strange  comUinatioa  ol 
tlio  profligacy  of  a  courtesan  with  the  pride  «i 
a  royal  princc.«is.    Sho  had  Ifeen  inarrii  i!  but  a 
few  months,  when  ehe  threw  off  all  rc^traiat^ 
and  mode  herself  cooaptcnons  by  the  cormgtioo 
of  her  morals  in  a  court  where  corruption  traa 
tho  rule.    Without  entering  into  the  detail*  of 
her  long  series  of  lovo  intrigues,  which  embrace 
I)ersons  of  all  r;inks  and  nearly  all  apes,  we 
oro  constrained  to  mention  at  least  the  most 
important  in  politics,  and  the  most  criminal  in 
morals.   One  of  the  equerries  of  her  huabaa^i 
named  Delahaye,  seems  to  have  been  tliefints* 
ject  of  the  brief,  hut  impetuous  passion^,  wluci 
mure  than  ooce,  it  is  said,  found  their  f<utisfsc- 
tion  even  amoiig  private  soldien.  8o  uiterlj 
destitute  of  moderation  was  her  love  f  ^r  Ih  -i- 
haye,  that  slio  proposed  to  run  away  witii  Liui. 
But  the  equerry  prudently  declined  acceding  to 
?nrh  n  plan,  and  soon  after,  tl..;  hiche-^  enter- 
tained new  faucietL  tlie  best  known  and  moat 
iin]>ortaniof  whiim  ia  her  intrigne  with  Ki«<D> 
This  pcr<<m  was  an  officer  of  tho  gnarda,  S 
nephew  of  that  celebrated  Lauzun,  wli*s  aft* 
the  most  extraordinary  career,  had  married  the 
great  Mile,  de  MontpMuier.   It.  seems  that  the 
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ezampla  of  the  mele  had  io^ired  Lho  nephew 
te  more  ttun  on*  nipaalt  Ibr  tiM  Utter  began 

to  treat  hfs  mii?ti»ess  even  •worse  Uum  (ho  fir- 
mer hmd.  used  Lu  utfo.  In  a  worti,  tUo  ufiiccr 
kMft  tbe  priooeas,  who  t  ;  I  thii  dboipline  at- 
tractive enomA  to  nmnj  Ktom  Mcretly,  as  aoon 
as  she  got  ra  of  her  ntuband.  The  doka  of 
lierry  died  very  guddcnly  at  Marly,  and  the 
ereot  gsve  rise  to  tlie  mott  Mcioos  iospidona 
afaiflst  the  rfaehwe.  The  intrlgiie  with  ttkm 
vas  not  in  fact  the  <  *  i:/.,  rest  favored  hy  the 
death  of  the  dake.  The  iuoestooua  interooarae 
t<tWBn  tha^Mhea  aad  her  ova  ftther,  the 
regent,  -was  now  no  secret,  being  carried  on 
pohUdv,  to  the  scandal  even  of  that  Uoentioes 
eevt.  The  nwinoirs  vC  thtt  time  n^n-eo  as  to 
th}«  r^voltinf  intrigiio,  into  whirli  the  duchess 
iml  lm»  by  m  uuxmtural  pac^^Lun  tluta 

by  certain  ambitioos  schemes,  fur  the  accom« 
aait  of  whioh  the  needed  to  exert  an  on* 
Vowadrt  fofoenee  over  the  regent  Btill,  \t 
^ijf  rtciJe<l  in  ilie  sliamc-ful  iiK-ans,  hhc  billed 
in  the  Imai  result,  and  was  never  invested  with 
ttak  eorereign  power  which  vbe  so  wcmpsH 
lou«ly  s<.>'j;;!ir.  ILivhip  tny^rt  "-iTn-tly  rnnfiiK-d, 
aad  betu|;  particularly  anxious  to  conceal  the 
(act,  she  offered  to  Mr  ftther  ft  greitt  festival, 
i:i  '  nlcr  to  dbconrcrt  nil  Fn=!piriiin.  f^Min  ly 
abiti  lu  Itsave  her  bed,  («Ji«  btill  expof+Hl  htirsstlf 
boldly  to  the  fresh  air  <>f  a  ^prin^'  "ight,  and  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  entertainment. 
This  last  improdence  proved  fataL  Jicing 
lelzi  d  with  fcvtr.  slio  left  the  illuminated  gar- 
dsns  of  Mcudoa  to  return  to  her  bed,  where 
•he  tfed  eoQB  after  of  plenrisy.  She  was  then 
vrAy  24  yciirs  «»1J,  hnt  hi  n>  short  ft  finio,  • 
had  exhau»i«d  passions  and  practiced  tiom 
aaoQ^h  to  disgmce  a  century,  hafing  never 
ef^is^.-d,"  5avr*  St.  Siriio!!,  "  (o  combine  with 
the  tast4^  of  a  Mc^i^altna,  the  atiibitious  ciU'^s 
ef  a  wroroan  who  felt  harnlf  called  to  govern 
men,  with«>ut  doubt  becaose  sho  (h  sjiistil  tl)cm 
as  mnch  as  t}i«y  despised  her,''— Ckahhl-j  Fku- 
THSASTD.  duke  of^  Sd  son  of  the  count  of  Artoia, 
atew«d  OharkaX,  aod  of  Marie  Th^r^,  of 
Samy,  horn  hi  Vamrillsa,  Jan.  24,  1778, 
as-a.->innte<I  ;it  Paris,  FV-h.  13.  18>'».  In  iTHil 
he  einigrated  with  his  Datber,  and  for  9  jeara 
aenredin  theannyof  OtmdA.  In  17M  be  went 
t<>  nx--ix  Tint  3  year*?  later  ho  Ux*k  up  lii'«  r»-'i- 
deoce  in  £ii^'inii<l.  \vli«r«  U&  l«d  a  cuiu{>arativ*:iy 
^prial  aod  citQ:><  lire  life.  There  he  married  se- 
rr'^'Iy  an  £n:;itflh  lii'Iy,  1>y  'whorii  ho  h;ul  2 
danghu  rs.  i  !iu  nmrri.'igo  was  afterward  can- 
aciliid  fxr  iH>litical  reasons,  when  tlie  prinro 
retnmed  to  France  in  1814.  He  landed  at 
Cherbourg,  and  at  once  produced  a  favorable 
impreasioo.  The  shrnpt  tranknes*  of  hU  man- 
■ef^  and  his  military  habUa,  won  the  aympA- 
ttrfoi  of  the  people,  and  ware  even  weleoua 

witJi  the  aniiy.  Hu  had  the  conjuiund  of  all 
the  troops  in  and  aroood  Paris,  with  the  title 
of  eaiooel  gaawii  «t  tha  dragoons,  bot  wbsci 
Ns'olenn  rtjtcmed  ftr^ni  Kll  a.  ho  cotild  do 
nothing  bat  foUow  Louis  XVIU.  to  Ciheot, 
viMMlMnBaaiBtdlflliAwlhahafttiaof  Wa- 


art  iM 

terloo.  On  his  second  retmn  to  Franco  the 
natural  iii<lop«ndence  of  his  temper  w/u  no- 
chaxif^*J.  He  kept  nl  i-^  f  from  all  f  ol  co- 
terivm  wid  iutxi^i^a,  ai.(i  niter  hiA  inurriugo,  tiie 
happbMMB  of  his  home,  the  liberality  of  hit 
ideas,  as  well  as  hb  freedom  from  all  revenge- 
fol  feelinpv  preserved  him  from  these  excite- 
ments. It  was  far  more  c<inj^?niul  to  Jii*  temper 
to  bciiow  a  nabla  piroteclioa  upoa  arts  and 
towaf  a.  Thb  eootraak  wHh  tha  lasl  of  hh 
family  IumI  mudo  liim  jKr^-nully  popular  in 
>  Fsnoe.  The  assassin,  named  Louvel,  a  fmii^ 
eel  Bonapartisl,  was  mpi^red  aa  a  saddler 
in  the  kirift'n  mews.  He  denied  to  tho  liut 
having  any  aooonwUosa,  althoogh  the  probehil- 
ities  ranalaed  to  tb»  oamtngf.  His  aotoel  mo- 
live,  accordtn?  to  his  oven  Ftatcment,  was  to  % 
strike  to  death  lho  Hotirbou  dynasty  iu  the 
person  ot  ita  only  tiiemljer  who  ooold  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  In  fact,  the  dake  of  Bernr  had 
only  one  daughter,  I>oaise  of  Boorbon,  Mada- 
nutiselle,  b«irn  S«'pt.  21,  1M;».  w1«o  wan  un- 
able to  sttcoeed  to  the  orown,  bjr  virtue 
af  lha  filaUa  law.  Tha  aaftatnala  prteaa 
was  leadiiiff  hh  wifo  to  !n-r  ciirria^re  at  the  diK>r 
of  the  opera,  wWn  he  was  uiortAUy  subbed  in 
the  ri^t  side.  He  was  earried  into  a  parlor 
belonging  to  the  a<lrnini«traiioii  of  tho  (herttrr», 
where  he  expired  at  u'duck  m  lho  munuug 
of  Feb.  I  -4,  surrounded  by  his  family,  the  high 
o(iioer4  of  the  state,  and  the  old  king  himtelC 
The  la>t  words  of  tlie  victim  were  to  aak  |iar> 
don  for  hii  mnnlorer,  who  bad  after  all  i>ar- 
tMtj  failed  hla  atrookme  purpose^  aa  tha 
dwsbese  wta  thaa  to  Ibt  Moatid  moathof  W 
J  ^nanry,  asd  fmhirlli  to  a  soQ  T  aentlia 
aflerwarcL 

BSSRT,  Maiob  Oaaouaa  FaaDuiAirnB  Loo> 

me,  duche«:«!  of.  <lftri^'ht«r  of  Fnrr  --  f  .  kin;; 
Naples,  atid  uf  Muritt  CIcmentiiu,  ftrcLduchi'ss 
of  Austria,  bom  in  Palermo,  Noir.  ft,  171^9. 
When  but  litilo  over  17  she  was  married  by 
pruxy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  soon  alUjr 
arrived  in  Paris,  where  she  at  once  becama 
popular  by  the  geoeroai^  of  har  hsar^  lhaUv»> 
linen  of  her  mind,  and  her  IbndiiMi  fcr  art,  lit> 
cratnro,  and  plea<<ure,  all  (pialilu  -*  particiiiarly 
congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  French  people. 
Aa  It  happaaad  that  bw  hariMnid  had  tha  Htna 
natural  pro[>en<*if i.-n,  they  lived  tAjrotbcr  in  ma- 
tualaiTecuou,  butUitle  troubled  by  poiitiod cares. 
On  Sept  81, 1819,  sha«avabirCfctoadaBshtar« 

and,  in  tho  foUt.win^r  year,  she  was  pn-cnnnt 
when  her  hijuhaud  w ou  tt*-:as*aiuatod  in  lho  m^ht 
of  l\-h.  13.  Seven  months  after  thai  dreadful 
event,  she  was  deliverer!  of  a  son,  whose  destiny 
•eemed  to  be  to  sncc^d  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
btit  rnividenre  had  d<  tided  otherwise.  In  l^'^O, 
after  a  Ukul  parliamentary  oontasl  between  tha 
erowB  nd  the  adddla  elaass,  tha  revolatioo 

of  July  broke  out.  In  tho  inidct  of  the  M  kmIv 
contest,  conscious  of  her  popularity,  and  well 
awara  of  tha  deoW^  tafceoee  that  she  mi^'hl 

exert  on  the  final  rpwilt,  she  rc*.lvid  to  h  ^vo 
the  Toileriei,  and  to  go  to  the  llote^de^  die, 
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intended  to  trust  lier  son  ti  their  Mng  to  tho 

loyalty  of  tlio  people.  This  bolJ  step  raipht 
have  changed  the  history  of  Pranc^  especially 
as  sereral  of  llie  most  foflnentid  titiseofl, 
dreading  the  consequences  of  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  throne,  were  prepared  to  proclaim 
the  yonng  dnke  of  Bordeaux  as  Henry  V«i  and 
pacify  tlio  people,  who  had  taken  up  arms  at 
lirst  more  agaliist  an.  unpopular  adiniuistratiou, 
than  against  the  reigning  dynasty.  Tlio  duchess 
mi^  thus  have  saved  for  her  aou  the  crown, 
vbieh  iras  falling  from  the  liead  of  tiie  oM  king. 
But  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  family  destroyed 
thifl  last  chance.  As  Uie  young  duchess  insist- 
ed with  great  energy  on  the  exeeutiim  of  her 
de?i),'n,  and  did  not  sccni  to  bo  disposed  to 
yield  to  moral  opposition,  the  old  king  had  re- 
eoDiM  to  natenal  restraint.  The  mother  of 
the  presumptive  heir  of  a  tottering  crown  was 
pat  under  airest,  and  kept  prboner  in  her  own 
apartments.  Soon  alter,  all  was  lost,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  loll  to  Lor  but  to  follow 
the  Bourbon  family  into  exile.  She  did  not  re- 
main long  with  them  at  Holyrood,  whero  they 
took  refuge^  and,  in  the  foUoving  year,  she  went 
to  teeide  at  Sestri,  in  Sardinia.  From  the  very 
moment  of  k'uvlng  Franco  bIio  was  resolved 
to  return,  and  to  attempt  all  means  of  restor- 
ing her  son  to  the  throne.  The  new  gOTem- 
ment,  in  it,i  unsettled  condition  between  the 
yet  powerful  body  of  the  legitimists  and  the 
nMtogrowing  republican  party,  was  specially 
uno.^sy  about  the  thrcatoiiitif;  plo!s  of  the  only 
Hieiubcr  of  the  exiled  family  wlio  had  any 
claims  on  the  populur  sympathy,  and  showed 
energy  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it.  By 
diplomatic  pressure,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
king  of  Sarainia  to  expel  the  duclie>s  from  that 
comitry.  Womided  in  her  feeling  but  submis- 
riye  to  neoessl^,  she  went  to  Modena,  where 
she  was  affectionately  received,  and  theuco 
to  Rome,  whero  she  soon  became  the  centre 
of  active  political  intrigues.  Tho$io  membm 
of  the  k'pitiinist  jiarty,  who  dreamed  t>f  a  resto- 
ration by  nieaud  of  civil  wai-,  were  busy  wound 
the  duchess,  whose  ideas  agreed  but  too  well 
witli  theira.  Men  of  cipericnco  wero  not 
wanting  who  did  their  best  to  dissuade  her 
from  a  nx^h.  enterprise  of  wliich  tho  only  possi- 
ble result  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  hlood  in 
Vendue  and  Brittany.  Deceived  by  erroneous 
re|>ort3  and  groundlcivs  hope,  slie  left  Mfts^a, 
April  21,  1832,  and  hmded  secretly  on  a  point 
of  tho  French  coast,  where  she  bad  to  pass  the 
first  night  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak,  without  any  followers  but  M.  do  Mesnard 
and  if.  do  Bourmont.  In  tho  mean  time,  a 
movement  attempt^od  by  her  partisans  in  Mar- 
seilles failed  entirely,  and  should  Lavo  bccu  a 
warning  against  any  further  step.  Still,  in- 
stead of  reumbarking,  as  she  might  have  done 
without  any  serioos  dtiBeulty,  sho  i^solved  to 
seek  in  tho  west  of  Frmico  that  fortune  which 
abe  bad  not  found  in  the  south,  aud  through  im- 
minent dangers  and  extraordinary  incidents, 
dtt  aacoeedad  in  reaohins  Vendee.  Before 


EBT 

arriving  at  Ifontpeltier,  in  order  to  CMIpe  IT* 

rest,  she  boldly  ])resented  herself  to  the  mayor 
of  the  commune,  who,  she  was  informed,  wai 
a  thorough  republican.   ^  Sir,"  s«d  she,  im 
tho  duchess  of  Berry ;  I  am  goinp  to  Vendue 
to  try  Uie  chances  in  favor  of  my  son.  1  know 
what  are  your  poliUeal  opiidoos;  bat  I  triut  in 
your  honor,  and  I  come  to  ask  you  to  assist  me 
in  continuing  my  journey."'    The  answer  was 
what  the  adventurous  heroine  had  expected, 
and  she  entered  tho  city  in  tho  wagon  of  ths 
republican  mayor,  himself  driving.  She  stop- 
pod  one  day  in  Toulonse,  and  made  liercutrjicu 
into  Bordeaux  in  ou  open  barouche  by  broad 
daylight.    But  to  penetrate  into  YendK 
whero  she  was  more  closely  watched,  shu  had 
to  disguise  herself  in  the  garments  of  a  peauot 
woman.  Her  first  proclamation  to  cidl  tfa» 
legitimists  to  arms,  issued  in  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry v.,  was  datiid  May  19.  She  met  immediately 
witli  a  strong  and  decided  opposiiidu  from  many 
of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  party.  In 
Pari.^,  especially,  tliey  disapproved  tins  untimdj' 
insurrection  agaijst  a  government  which  lia^l  in 
hand  ^  the  means  of  soppressing  it.  ikrn^er, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  among  tin  leaner 
waited  on  tho  duchess,  and  respectfully  but 
earnestly  insisted  upon  her  desisting  frotatbe 
Iktal  enterprise.   AO  was  in  vain.  The  hM^ 
rection,  adjonnied  for  a  few  days  by  a  conntsp 
order  froni  Marshal  Bourmont,  broke  out  JmW 
4,  tho  very  same  day  when  the  republican 
party  made  a  similar  ottcmpt  in  Paris,  and  flese- 
crated  tho  funeral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  by  blix>dj 
riots.    Tho  first  tight  of  tho  legitimistji  i:i  Vta 
dee  took  phioe  near  Yieille-Yigne,  and  is  known 
as  the  wmiat  du  eMnt,   Daring  the  firing,  and 
without  fear  of  tho  bidlcts,  tho  duchess  who 
was  on  the  spot  attended  to  the  wounded ;  but 
the  odds  were  against  her,  and  in  the  defeat 
of  lier  followers,  she  was  so  near  bcinp  taken 

{)riboner,  that  it  was  only  by  exchangiag  W 
»orse  for  M.  do  Charette's  thatahe  could  escape. 
After  tho  equally  unsuccessful  repnlt  f  f  ^sae 
other  encounters  in  which  her  devoted  pamaa* 
fought  bravely,  slw  «ve  up  all  hope  of  otw- 
tlirowhig  or  even  endangering  tho^  cstsbliaMa 
government,  and  sorrowfully  confined  hsi*B» 
to  tho  care  of  her  personal  safety.  Driven  fran 

J dace  to  place  by  the  coluuins  of  troops  oo  htf 
botsteps  in  every  direction,  she  tooik  refuge  ia 
the  city  of  Nantes,  wliere  she  entered  on  a 
market  day,  as  a  country-woman,  barefooted 
and  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs  and  vegetables 
followed  at  a  distance  by  M.  do  Mesnanland 
Mile,  do  Kersabiec.  A  isafo  asylum  had  been 
prepared  for  her  in  tho  houso  of  2  nniuarneJ 
ladiis  of  tho  name  of  Du  Gui^'uy,  and  there 
fur  the  lirst  timu  for  many  days,  she  coold  •* 
joy  rest  in  spito  of  tho  efforts  of  the  p.>Toni- 
ment  to  effect  her  oaptare.  About  that  tix^ 
a  German  ren^ade  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Dnl^ 
presented  hini^-elf  to  the  ministers,  and  propcwd 
a  shameful  bargain  for  the  delivery  oi 
proscribed  doctieBS.  By  dint  of  base  sad 
Iqrpocritioal  atepfl^  he  had  ivevionBly  ineoeeM 
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ia  b«iag;  introdaced  to  the  docbflM  whin  la 
BoMv  te  the  preoeding  jetr.  lb  bad  <ilMiilMd 

her  protection  and  oonfidcnco  by  feignt-il  re- 
li^kMis  and  political  derotioii,  and  dtte  bad  beea 
iminTideat  eiKwch  to  traiAtn  har  Merali  to 

altiioai^h  it  Laa  been  aaApect^il,  not  withrmt 
good  n:&si>n&,  that  even  then  be  wai  a  secret 
agent  of  Lmm  FhiHppei.  Whatever  oMigrlMVO 
been  his  real  chamcter  la  Rome,  he  now  np- 
paarud  ia  i*arb  fur  the  purpose  of  betraving  his 
DcnefactrvflB.  Among  tne  members  of  toe  cabi* 
M.  TUiers  eagerly  aoMded  to  the  pn> 
of  Dentz,  diacQaaMl  the  price  of  the  trea> 
when  tho  barRain  was  coiichidod  nt 


son. 


1,0<A»,«A>U  franci.  aooording  to  aome  aotitori- 
tiaa»  or,  wbat  m  won  probable,  at  half  of 

tliat  turn,  according  to  8<:iino  others,  tlio  traitor 
hid  for  Kantes,  in  company  with  an  o^eot  of 
the  aeerai  poUea,  of  the  name  of  Jolr.   Bo  doee 
had  the  transaction  been  keyit,  that  noh<j<ly 
wapected  it  among  the  most  dutrueti'ul  fritiuda 
of  tbo  dadmi.    Withoot  anj  great  difficulty, 
Dentz  sacoeeded  in  ascertaining  where  sho 
was;  be  was  even  admitted  to  visit  her  lu 
ber  asylum,  and  at  once  gave  all  the  informa- 
tiM  to  tlie  ■Bthoritiea.   Soddeol/  the  boose  of 
tbolOlan  Dd  Gaigny  waaaumMndad  by  a  large 
!v>dy  of  triH)[is,  <Ii*]H'rstMl  lit  sti'  ii  a  unv  tf4  to  pre- 
vent escape.  The  t&!>ide  was  invaded,  scarobed 
vMi  tiM  iiwtest  minnteneai^  nd  tM  doobesa 
was  not  fannd.    Still  the  most  positive  inf<'r- 
m&iion  left  no  doubt  about  bcr  presence}  in  the 
koQse  at  tho  lIlM  il  waa  ontered,  and  the  poa- 
sibtUty  of  ewape  was  out  of  tlie  qn*  ^'ion.  For 
36  boars  every  room,  closet,  and  oorutr,  v,  m  oc- 
cupied bj  the  soldiers,  gendarmes,  and  i>ulice- 
MD.         moA  liberal  <^ers  mado  to  tiio  2 
faanblo  fcmale  servants  of  the  Mllea.  Do  Gnigny, 
the  extent  of  a  table  covered  with  ^'old.  to 
teoupi  their  fideiitj,  wwt  of  no  avail,  and  tho 
pNHOt  muknummI  bit  dsCaffidnattoii  to  deatfoj 
the  entire  hoas.\  '■tiine  by  stone,  ratlier  than 
give  np  the  pursuiL   At  last^  2  gendarmes 
pasted  in  an  attic  room,  haviBff  Mpi  Qp  A 
fire  in  tlse  chimr«'V  to  prr^frve  thcm'!<'lv<*n 
from  the  cold  of  au  ^utuuiu  uii;Ut,  heiu'd  to 
their  utter  astonishment  a  feminine  voice  or- 
dering the  fire  to  be  put  out,  and  announcing 
that  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  ready  to  sur- 
re ruler.    There  she  had  been  in  fact  conceoled 
viLh  Mllo.  de  Kersabieo,  M.  de  Mesoard,  and 
H  0«Aearg,  4  persons,  in  a  spaea  leas  than  4 
fcvt  I<       I  y  "2  wide,  in  the  anplti  of  tJie  wal!*  hc- 
iund  tbo  Iire-piaoe.   Ibis  kmg  and  sbarn  trial 
Aa  had  bono  widi  tho  noal  otUoufiUnary 
brsTrrr,  ondnmnro,  and  even  fmyoty.  sho 
▼as  the  last  to  crowd  into  tiie  pl;m%  f>h*'  found 
hnelf  olOiO  1^  the  hot  iron  plato  of  tliu  c  iun^- 
aej,  and  sevenU  titnc<»,  half  sufhicnted  by  the 
wmi  of  air,  ssho  liad  to  cs'inguL-ih  with  her 
own  handa  the  flamea  communicated  to  her 
inm  by  tho  baninf  ooDtoek  Sbo  waa  at  first 
hoprfsooed  in  the  eoido  of  Kantes,  and  sabse- 

■joently  transported  to  tho  cit.»del  of  Blaye. 
the  royal  court  of  Foitien  bad  alrea4y  issued 
'     tlM  dnchm  to  ap- 


pear ai  tho  mum  of  tbo  deportment  of 
vondfo,  TUf  wm  tfmdmH  wMieat  any  legal 

auLliority,  l>y  hor  itn[irisonmont  witliont  judi,'- 
mont  in  Blaye.  In  foct,  it  was  ueitlier  more 
nor  laai  than  the  actual  restoration  of  the  UU 
tra  df  rtehft,  sholinhed  by  Louis  XVI.  The 
liberal  kgiuiuLsts  and  repoblioans  were  onan- 
imoiu  in  protesting  agamst  the  proooodinff 
t'lrouch  all  tho  channel*  of  puhlicitT.  new.*- 
papers,  ma^jazintfei,  and  p&tnph'etJ.  Murnoruiis 
petitions  were  addressed  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  public  rights  and  protector  of 
tlic  law.  A  rc|H>rt  was  presented  Feb.  6, 
163^  and  la  an-^wer  to  the  redamatiooo 
Ibvnded  on  ootmnon  justice,  M.  do  Broglie,  a 
minister  of  tho  dv^-triu/iire  K-hixd,  put  forward 
some  general  €0(tMd«;rations  of  propriety  and 
public  tranquillity,  and  doviiad  an  indefinite  rulo 
f>f  ac  tion  from  the  clrcnm?tanr«: «.  The  rh*m- 
ber,  apparently  satisfied,  peaicd  lu  the  order  of 
the  day.  About  that  time  rumors  began  to 
clrcnlnte,  first  among  the  people,  and  soon  after 
in  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  of 
Blaye  was  pregnant,  and  even  near  her  oonflne- 
Tbo  Hunt  Tin  lent  diaovniooi  ototo  at 
ovoiy  when  In  Waiioo,  and  aoott  ltd  to 

many  dut-l^,  whirh  an  insi^rTiifirant  altlicjch 
official  report  from  Messrs.  Auvity  and  Omia 
aa  physicians,  sent  to  Blaye  by  the  govern- 
merit,  did  not  xilenee.  What  Louis  P!.i!;[.ne 
and  bis  cabinet  wanted  wim  to  puhltely  dis- 
fnoo  tbo  doeboM,  and  for  tiiis  puq>o^*e  no 
means  «*/*Tn<^l  unworthy.  Col.  Chousnorie,  a 
hravy  and  f;i^uLkmaiily  old  soldier  of  NsjKdoon, 
who  at  fin»t  bad  the  command  of  the  citadel, 
tendered  hb  recignatton  rather  than  obey  bia 
privato faatrootions, whleh ho th'  ti^Kt  utteny In* 
conipaliblo  wit,I»  hU  honor  as  a  Mildi.  r  ainl  his 
delicacy  as  a  man.  Gen.  Bogaaod,  however,  at- 
'  iTyhio 


tempted  the  narl  wfawd  by  bia  pred< 

find  «o  dcTnti-dly  performed  it  that  on  Feb.  22, 
the  iii-treatixl  prioct^  iu  order  to  escape  in- 
cessant persecutions,  signed  tho  fitUowing  deo> 
hirrition:  "  L'rgcd  by  circumstance^  and  by  tlio 
mt;iw«ures  ordered  by  the  govcmmeut,  uliluni^lx 
I  bad  the  most  serious  reasons  for  keening  ray 
marriage  secret,  I  owe  it  to  myself  ana  to  my 
children  to  declare,  that  while  in  Italy,  I  seereUy 
marrie<i  tbe  count  of  Luochosi-Palli.  ono  of  tlio 
princes  uf  Campo-Fraooo."  Tbia  document  was 
fauDtdUtelypubiiMtalboJtfMsH^^  A  load 
cry  of  indi^'nation  fmm  all  iie>_tions  of  the 
oijpocutiuu  ttiiswcrcd  to  this  act  of  co«-rcion. 
Fresh  protests  waro  presented  to  the  chaabw 
of  deputit  -",  bnt  wero  rejfu  tc<l  by  th<?  ma- 
jority, iior  did  the  dechiratiau  suspeud  the 
Work  ot  tbo  tormentors,  till  on  May  10,  the 
doebess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  when  the 
presence  of  all  tho  public  officers  as  witneaKs 
was  forced  u]ion  hor  l  y  Iii;^'«  aiid,  the  ever  uii- 
•crapulous  soldier,  whose  ambittoo  oonlem- 
plalod  only  the  ftatare  reward  promised  to  his 
real. — S^^  etided  the  political  career  of  tho 
duobess  of  lierry.  June  &  she  was  set  at  lib- 
orty,  aa  illegally  aa  lb*  bad  baiD  p«t  In  ftlaoB, 
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and  a  IVeiidilHgate  tnuispoittd  bwtoFdeiriDO. 

Thi3  c[iisodo  of  mndorn  historr  had  a  worthy 
©piloguo  but  2  days  after  the  duparture  ot'  the 
duchess.  A  violent  ducut^'^ion  anMO  in  the 
chamber  of  doputic?,  when  M.  Thicr?,  monntin;* 
the  tribuuc,  made  the  lulluwing  bold  declara- 
tion :  **  We  are  accused  of  liaving  violated  the 
common  law.  I  confess  it.  The  arrest,  the  im> 
prisonment,  the  release,  all  haa  been  illegal. 
Well,  where  is  tlirn  d;o  excuse  for  our  conduct? 
It  is  in  the  very  franknefia  of  oar  conduct." 
The  mgority  applanded.  IWm  that  time  the 
duchess  of  Berry  h  i^  I'ved  retired  from  the 
political  arena,  and  has  coatinod  herself  to  the 
qniet  enjoyraents  of  domestio  life  with  her 
husband,  tho  count  lAiccIicsi,  who  sinco 
inherited  the  title  of  Duke  Bella  Grazio,  sur- 
roanded  by  4  children  born  of  her  second  mar- 
ri!!?o,  PTcltisivo  of  the  one  that  died  b^.^nu  rif'  ^r 
her  release  from  Blaye.  bha  rei>idc3  pun  oi  tuo 
year  in  Venice,  where  she  owns  the  beautiful 
Vendramin  palace,  and  part  of  the  year  in  her 
princely  castle  of  Brunsue,  in  Styrio.  The  con- 
course of  frieiidH  wlio  visit  her  constantly, 
proree  that  even  after  so  many  years,  she  is 
flIUl  popular  among  many  of  the  French  people, 
■who  either  admire  the  la-roic  quulitie-t  disi)]iiyed 
by  her  as  the  mother  of  a  pretender,  or  sympa* 
ffaiae  with  the  womanly  graeea  oharaoteiistio 
of  her  private  life. 

BERKYEIi,  AxTOiXE  Pikhiie,  a  French  ad- 
vocate and  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  4^ 
1790.  The  political  triala  which  took  place 
after  the  second  restoration  brought  him  into 
public  notice.  ITo  aided  his  father  ami  the 
cider  Dupin  in  the  uselesa  defence  of  Marshal 
Key,  while  he  alone  was  Intrnsted  with  that 
of  Cambronne  and  Doljelle.  The  fi^rmor  w:lh 
acqoitted;  the  latter  having  been  sentenced  to 
death,  the  young  advocate  went  to  the  king, 
and  finccoeded  in  obtoininj2:  his  pardnn.  His 
practice  became  extensive,  and  in  i6oU  ho  waa 
elected  deputy  from  the  dt^tment  of  Haute 
Loire,  «ad  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  tho  di  hates 
preceding  tlie  revolution  of  July.  After  the 
fliglit  of  Charles  X.,  Berryer,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  members  of  bi«  party,  retained  his  eeat 
in  the  ebamber  of  depnttes,  where,  though  the 
only  remoiniiip  rupresenlativo  of  the  fallen 
monardiy,  he  supported  the  most  liberal  meas- 
urae.  In  1889,  when  the  dooheaa  of  Berry 
came  to  France  to  rai?o  a  rebellion  among  tlio 
Yendeans,  he  went  to  tho  princess  to  dissuade 
her  from  it.  lie  was  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice in  t!io  undertaking  he  had  opposed ;  but 
the  charge  was  abandoned.  In  183G  he  stren- 
uously but  vainly  0|q»aeed  the  restrictive  meos- 
nrea  of  the  government  On  the  question 
of  TOting  25,000,000  franca,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  United  Stale-,  ho  made  a  pow- 
erful and  successful  speech  against  the  biU. 
He  held  hia  portion  as  lea^v  orator  Ui  the 
assembly  till  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  iking 
dected  to  tho  CI  >[i>titncnt  and  legislative  assem- 
Uies,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  manife»t  openly  hia 
TftifPf*T**ffnl  pcedileotkMii^  ud  deelaie  that  • 


repnblieaa  ayitein  of  goremmeni  was  entinlj 

repugnant  to  the  interest,  manners,  and  tradi- 
Uonai  opLnioDS  of  the  French  natiun.  H«  op- 
posed the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon;  and 
on  tho  coup  d^efat  of  1S5!,  ^wi^  vehement  in  dt- 
iiounciiig  him  as  a  udurijcr.  buice  then,  U 
abandoned  ])olitics  for  the  law.  He  wis 
elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1852.  We 
must  add  tho  fuct^  that  Berryer  is  a  spend- 
thrilt;  and  that,  notwithstatidiug  tlie  pruOt^ 
of  bis  large  practice,  be  bos  been  several 
times  nnder  the  necessity  of  accepting  largo 
sums  of  money,  contriliuted  by  his  p;iny,tol»^ 
lieve  him  from  pecuniary  difhculiies. 

BERSERKER  (Strand.  »«r,  bare,  and  a«rtp, 
a  coat  of  mail),  in  Srnndinavinn  Tnyt^lrlln^y,  a 
dcijcondant  of  iho  vight-UaiiUcd  bliirkailcr  and 
the  beautiful  Alpliilde.    lie  was  a  mijijlity  war- 
rior who  fiHi;rbt  without  coat  of  mail  or  Lelniel, 
contrary  to  lite  custom  of  his  time.   His  rape 
sup])lii,'d  tho  place  of  armor,  whencij  lii-  umie. 
He  morhiid  the  daughter  of  king  i>wafurlan, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  and  had  byhsr 
12  son;*,  as  ferocious  as  himself. — Thouojnewas 
also  applied  to  the  possessed  cham^iiuos  oi 
the  ancient  ScandinaTioiui.  There  v  m» 
thiiiLj  extraordinary  and  incuin]!!!  ln'iiiiWe  in 
what  is  related  of  U«eso  persons,  in  some  re- 
spects anologons  lo  what  w*e  read  in  the  Holy 
Scrii>turo'?  conr-crniniT  the  #ff/r,'ovjjfT'o«,  or  pos- 
sessed ul  devils,  to  tlic  undersiuudiiij!  which 
neither  experieiu  o  nor  aeience  furnishes  on; 
clue.    These  Berserkers  were  penom.  wlio 
at  limes  were  liable  to  uncontrollable  ft*  of 
martial  frenzy,  durini;  tho  occurrence  of  which 
they  could  {lerform  tlio  mui^t  extraordioaiy 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  far  beyond  thdr 
ability  to  iitlctn]it  at  any  otlicr  perioil.  They 
foamed  at  tiie  moutli,  bit  through  irua  shieida, 
broke  maoea  d  iron  witli  their  bare  Laofk 
pnappcd  ppcars  and  swrinl-blades  like  pip*- 
stcuid  or  j)ieces  of  g)a.«s,  set  a-ssaults,  tortures, 
and  oven  mortal  wounds  at  defiance,  m\  ^ 
not  invulneiald?,  apj>oarod  to  be  exempt ft<** 
death,  until  at  le;ibi  ilie  moment  when  the  lit* 
■\\  halL  vur  it  wa"*,  passed  away  ;  when  they  \vi.rf 
not  only  as  other  men,  bat  were  so  exliausieJ, 
so  entirely  prostrated  and  debilitated  by  the  ef- 
feet*  of  thf  reaction,  that  tliey  could  be  manflged 
and  controlled  by  a  weak  woman  or  on  infant 
Whether  it  was  merely  an  abnormal  state  of 
excitement  produced  by  the  maddening  elfecti 
of  excfs&lve  drinking,  and  by  slimulatinj;  the 
nerves  by  howling  and  frantic  exerci-o-  n.toa 
gomi-catalujitic  htivtc,  like  that  superinduwdbj 
tho  orgies  of  tliu  howling  and  dancing  dei'»ii*>J 
or  whether  it  was  some  unknown  nervous  seu- 
ore,  rendering  for  the  moment  the  mind  iin  pas- 
sive to  ft-ar  and  tho  muscular  body  insensiW* 
pain,  is  not  now  to  bo  ascertained ;  but  it  »* 
clear  from  all  the  accounts  of  cooteiuporaDeous 
writers,  who  mention  it  as  a  thing  «f  conn^ 
and  iis  nu  subject  for  w(rn.ler.  that  it  wa?  ci- 
ther an  exjiggeraied  account  of  ordinary  occiif- 
reocesi,  nor  an  invention  of  the  pries** 
apoaUea  of  a  iiilse  leUgiui. 
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BERTAUT,  n  French  violonoelliat,  whoeo 
Christuia  name  has  uot  been  proflerved,  aud 
wboM  btaHf  name  also  i«  uncertain,  being 
spc-lIeJ  by  some  Berlbaut,  and  by  otliors  Bcr- 
tault,  the  first  who  roiiiod  the  iustxmueiit  to  tho 
dipnity  of  a  science  in  France,  bom  at  Valen- 
etenoes  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  18th  oentary, 
diad  1756.  Ue  possoased  a  iiuo  voice  and  ex- 
«1M  apoa  tho  violoncello.  His  manner  of  per- 
forming npon  this  ingtrument  was  diffu^d  over 
Fraooe  b/  bia  pupils,  Cuuts,  Duport  tho  elder, 
uA  tlw  two  Jansona.  when  Bertant  did  not 
sicp  or  play  npon  the  violoncello,  lie  paid  hom- 
1^  to  Bacchus,  and  frequently  hia  exuloita  iu 
Ont  department  interfered  with  tha  ftu  davaU 
aprnctit  nf  hi-i  musical  geniu?. 

BKHiiiA,  a  leiTeudory  namo  dorived  from 
the  Berehta  and  jRfmlla  of  pajgan  titnea,  and 
applii  d  to  celebrated  women  of  the  middle  ages, 
as,  lur  iustaucc,  tit.  Bertha,  the  beauiiful  aud 
pious  daughter  of  King  Charibert  of  Paris,  mar- 
ried la  6G0  to  Ethclbert,  king  of  Kent,  whom 
she  oun verted  to  Christianity,  and,  on  account  of 
iMr  missionary  services  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ooa,  canonixed  by  the  see  of  Borne,  which 
fixed  her  anniversary  upon  July  4.   Agmu,  wo 
find  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  a  lady 
of  tlie  name  of  Bertha,  or  '^Berthrada  with  tho 
large  foot,"  as  with  more  troth  than  gallantry 
she  wa<*  called,  who  figured  us  the  daughter  of 
GdMint  Charibert  of  Laon,  wife  of  Pepin  tha 
Small,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne.  In  1822,  Mr. 
Piiiilui  Paris  discovered  an  old  poem,  of  which 
tbia  l«4j  (who  died  at  Choisoul,  July  12^  7d3, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Don  is)  was  the  theme, 

and  which  bears  the  title  ot  Ili  rU  am  grans 
nim,  A  aister  of  Oharlemagoei  who  married 
ifilo  d*  Angleria,  and  boeKue  the  nottier  of  Ro- 
land, also  appears  in  the  ]ioctical  litonituro  of 
tha  da/  under  the  name  of  Bertha.  But  the 
moat  oeMmled  ameiig  the  Berthaa  waa  the 
danglitor  of  UnrrVuird.  duke  of  t!io  Anemaiinl, 
and  que«!u  of  Kudolt  II.,  tho  king  of  bwi^is 
Burgundy,  who,  after  his  death  In  f^T*  wai 
recent  Jiirin^'  tho  minority  of  hor  son  C'ofirad, 
aod  aubsequently  married  King  Hugo  of  Italy. 
Queen  Baraia^  who  died  toward  tlie  end  t/t  the 
10th  century,  wa^,  liko  Ijcr  namesake  the  old 
Mgaa  divinity  Berclito^  a  atogolarlj  ihriAj 
MMaekeeper,  and  la  Tvprennted  upon  bmmui> 
ments,  cuius,  si>rds,  n;?  .^ntting  upon  her  throne 
with  a  distaff  in  her  hauo.  It  ia  prolMdila 
that,  with  the  spread  of  Gfariatianlty,  pagan 
cml'lcm^  were  in  this  manner  troii-^ferrfd  u;»oa 
Christian  moaamei^;  hut  thoro  is  no  doubt 
•bout  the  ftek  that  many  high-hrad  iadieaof  the 
JOrh  ociitnrr  were  mncli  addicted  to  liouseliold 
duties.    Whenever  Italians  wiah  to  express  in 
•  atronir  manner  their  regret  at  the  ehangee 
ivfii<  Ii  h.ivo  como  upon  souictlnnfr  pood  in  tho 
jtast,  tiiuy  say:  Berta  mnjilafiu;  and  tho 
CTonnana*  leaa  pointed  and  laoonio  proverb, 
III  d*  r  <ju^-n  a^'r^        ir<>  dif  Koniginn  Bertha 
manitj  comes  m  the  same  manner  from  good 
Queon  Bertha  and  lier  love  ftir  the  dtrtlft 
BEBTBSI^DORF,  airilii«e  of  Sttooj,  18 


miles  B.  E.  of  Bautzon.  where  the  central  con- 
ference uf  the  sect  oi  iiurrnhuter  ChrbUana  ia 
held. 

I^ETiTIIIER,  a  western  county  of  Canada  E., 
Arith  an  area  of  9,590  sq.  ni.  U  borders  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  bj  Asramptioil 
river.  In  its  N".  E.  y  n-^t  i^  Lake  Moskinonge, 
a  sheet  of  water  ahoni  4  miles  long  and  S  miles 
widd.  A  river  of  the  same  name  rises  in  this 
lake  and  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1853 
Berthier  prodaced  more  flax,  oat^,  and  t  bacco, 
than  any  other  county  of  Canada  E.  Theso 
production-',  toffetlier  with  iVihricaof  wool  and 
linen,  form  iU  ciiicf  l^taples.  Pop.  84,608;  chief 
town,  Berthier  en-llaut 

BERTHIER,  FKRnrTATD,  a  deaf  mute,  emi- 
nent as  a  teacher  and  author,  was  bora  at  Ixju- 
has,  liear  Macon,  department  of  6a/>ne  et 
Loire,  Franco,  about  1801.  lie  eiitored  the 
national  institution,  lor  deaf  mutes,  at  Parid,  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Laurent 
Clero.  He  was  while  quite  young  appointed 
an  instructor  there,  and  bos  risen  from  one 
position  to  another  till  he  now'  tho  dean 
of  the  institution,  and  one  of  tho  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb  on  Uie 
continent.  Ue  has  written  a  very  interesting 
memoir  of  the  abb6  de  l'£p6e|  as  well  as  aey- 
eral  other  works. 

BEBTUIER,  Louis  Alxxakdre,  marshal  of 
France,  priooe  and  duke  of  NoufchAtel  and  Val- 
engin,priaoeof  Wacram,bom  at  Yersaillos,  Nov. 
20,  1758,  murdered  at  Bamberg,  June  1,  1815. 
lie  was  educated  as  a  soldier  by  bis  father,  the 
chief  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  un- 
der Loui^i  XV  r.  From  tho  topographieid  bureau 
of  the  kiogy  ho  passed  to  active  service,  tir.st  as 
Beotenantm  the  general  staflE^  and snhsequently 
as  a  captain  of  dragoon.-^.  In  tho  Aniericoa 
war  of  independoDce  he  served  under  Lafayette. 
"bk  1789,  Loaia  XVI.  appointed  hin  major-goo- 
oral  of  tlio  national  guard  of  \'crsaillcs,  and  on 
Oct.  6  and  6, 1790,  aa  well  ns  Feb.  19,  1791, 
be  did  good  serrioe  to  the  royid  family.  He 
I)eroeive<l,  Ii  'a  ever,  that  the  revolution  opened 
a  field  fois  uuiiuuy  taleotSi  and  we  find  him,  in 
turn,  tlw  ehief  of  the  genml  staflll^  nnder  Lanj- 
ette,  Luckner,  and  Custine.  Durini,'  tlio  reign 
of  terror  he  avoided  suspicion  by  exhibiting 
seal  in  the  Vendean  war.  His  personal  bravery 
at  the  defence  of  Saumur,  June  12,  l7f-",  se- 
cured  an  honorable  mention  in  the  reports  of  the 
eommiasaries  of  the  convention.  Aner  the  9th 
Thermidor,  ho  w:ia  appointed  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  Kellermann.  and  by  causing  the 
Frendi  army  to  talce  the  Knee  of  Borgfaetto, 
contributed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  his  reputation  as  a  chief  of  the  general 
staff  was  established  belbre  Bommarte  riogled 
him  out  fur  that  pofrf.  T'rjing  tno  campaign 
of  179&-7,  he  also  proved  himself  a  good  gen- 
eral of  diTWott  in  the  battles  of  Ifondovi  (April 
22,  1796).  Lodi,  rMav  10,  1796).  Codogno 
(Mav  9, 1796;.  and  KivoU  (Jan.  14^  1797).  Of  a 
weak  dbarnoter,  of  atamdoos  aetivity,  of  a  her- 
cnleta  strength  of  ooostttation,  whidi  allowed 
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Itiiwto  work  dtiriof  8  ooaaeenfive  nights,  of  a 

stupendous  rnoniory  Cur  every  thiiii;  rc'>i<x-tiiif^ 
the  detAiisof  Dulitary  opcratioa^  sucli  m  inovu- 
menta  of  corps,  Dumber  of  forces,  cautonments, 
chiefs;  of  a  pmniptitado  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  orderly  and  exact,  ^\  ell  versed  in  the  use 
of  maps,  with  an  aieaie  approciution  of  the  pe- 
culi:iriliis  of  the  pronnd,  B(  liooled  to  report  in 
fcituplc  lUnl  lucid  terms  on  t'jc  must  complicated 
military  movement';,  .^uiiiciontly  experienced 
and  qaick-siffbted  to  know  on  the  daj  of  action 
where  to  deiiTor  tho  orders  received,  and  him- 
tk.'lf  iittriuling  to  their  execution,  (ho  livin;^ 
telegraph  of  his  chief  on  the  field  of  bottle,  and 
bis  inoefatigablo  writing  maehino  at  the  desk, 
)jc  was  tho  [i.'irapnn  of  n  ptaff  fifficor  for  a  gen- 
eral who  reserved  to  liimself  all  the  superior 
stair  fanetiona.  Despite  his  remonstrances 
Boiinparte  placed  him,  in  1798,  at  the  head  of 
the  ariuy  destined  to  occui)y  Jkomo,  there  to 
proclaim  tho  republic,  and  to  take  tho  pope  pris- 
oner. Equally  unable  to  prevent  tlio  robberies 
OomniHted  at  Homo  by  French  generals,  cora- 
issarif  s  and  purveyors,  and  to  arrest  tho  mutiny 
in  the  French  ranks,  he  resigned  bis  conunaad  to 
tiie  liands  of  Ibsscna,  and  repmred  to  Milan, 
where  ho  fell  in  lo-.o  with  tlio  beautiful  Ma- 
dame Yi*eonti;  hi!*  eccentric  and  lasting  pas- 
sion for  whom  caused  him  during  tho  expedition 
to  E^ypt  to  1>o  nicknamed  tho  chief  of  tlio 
factii/it  da  amourcuT,  mid  cost  hun  the  best 
part  of  the  40,001), una  franca  successively 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  imperial  master. 
After  his  return  from  Egypt,  ho  seconded  Bona- 
parte's iutri^'ucs  on  tliL-  IHth  aii<l  UUii  Bru- 
maire,  aud  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  a  post 
lie  ooeopied  till  A;)ril  2, 1800.  Acting  again  as 
chief  ot  the  p>  iicrid  Htaff  duriug  tijo  sci  oiid 
Italian  c;it>ipaigu,  ho  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  8pp:ir<  iitly  false  position  in  which  Bona^ 
parte  had  plact  tl  liimself  at  Marengo,  by  cred- 
iting lalso  reports  as  to  tho  route  and  position 
of  rao  Austrian  army.  After  tlio  victory,  hav- 
ing concluded  ^n  armistice  with  Gen.  Mihi.*, 
he  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  en  an  Jei, 
and  then  reinstated  in  the  war  ministry,  which 
ho  held  till  the  prodamation  of  the  empire. 
He  then  became  completely  attached  to  tho 
person  of  tho  emperor,  whom,  with  tho  title 
of  m^or-geueral  of  the  grand  army^  bo  accom- 
panied aa  chief  of  the  general  f/tm  during  all 
uis  campai^'iH.  Niipoleon  showered  title-^, 
dignities,  emoluments,  pensions,  and  donations 
npon  him.  May  19,  1808,  he  was  created 
marslial  of  tlio  empire,  grand  cordon  of  the 
kgiaii  of  lionor,  grand  himthman  of  Franco. 
Oct.  17,  1806,  he  had  the  honor  of  stipulating 
with  Mack  the  terms  of  f'  '  r^^pitulation  of 
Ulm.  From  tho  Prussian  c:iri»paitrii  of  1800,  he 
carried  homo  tho  dignity  of  sovereign  prince  of 
Naofch&tel  and  Vaiengin.  In  1803  ho  was 
ordered  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  Maria 
of  Bavaria- Birkenfeld,  tlie  king  of  BuvariaH 
niece,  and  was  made  Tioe-eonstable  of  France. 
Id  1809,  Napoleon  placed  him  aa  general-in'' 
diief  at  the  bead  of  the  grand  anoy  destined  to 
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operate  ftom  Bavarb  agdnst  Austria.  On 

April  6  he  derlnred  war,  and  on  the  15th  liad 
already  contrived  to  compromise  the  campaign. 
lie  divided  tho  army  into  3  parts,  posting  Dft> 
vuust  with  half  of  tlio  French  forces  at  Rctremr 
burg,  Maa-seua  with  the  other  half  at  Aupl»ur|, 
and  between  them,  at  Aveusberg,  the  baraiv 
an.<i,  so  that  by  quickly  advancing,  tliO  an  hduko 
Charles  might  havo  vanquLiLed  tLe^a  Ci»r(« 
singly.   Tho  slowness  of  tlie  Austrians  and  the 
arrival  of  l«apoleon  sared  the  Freoob  anaif. 
In  bis  more  congenial  fiinetiona,  howe?er,  and 
under  the  eyes  of  his  master,  he  rendered  ex- 
ceUeot  service  in  this  aame  oampaign,  aod 
ad^  to  his  lonff  list  of  tllke  that  of  prioes  of 
"Wnjram.    During  the  Russian  campaicTi  be 
broke  down  even  as  chief  of  the  genera)  staC 
Aflcr  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  be  jpnmd 
unalile  even  to  interpret  the  orders  of  bu  mas- 
ter ;  but  iu  bpiic  of  hid  urgent  request  to  be 
allowed  to  return  with  Napoleon  to  France,  tbe 
latter  ordered  him  to  stay  with  the  armria 
Russia.   Tho  narrowness  of  his  mind  sodUl 
devotion  to  rontino  were  now  fully  illustrated 
in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  odds  ajgaindl  whidi 
the  IVench  had  to  struggle,    frm  to  Idl 
traditions,   ho    gave  to   a  battalion,  soni©- 
times  to  a  company  of  tho  rear-guanl,  the 
aame  orders  as  if  that  rear-guard  was  6till 
comixjsed  of  no.(mo  men ;   assigned  posta 
to  regimenU  aud  diviaiuus  which  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and,  to  make  up  for  his  owa 
want  of  activity,  multiplied  couriers  and  for- 
mulas.  During  tho  years  1813-'14  we  findhiB 
again  at  his  usual  post.    After  the  (U  p^  i^-iti  of 
Kapoleon  bad  been  proclaimed  by  the  eesste, 
Berthier,  under  fidse  pretences,  shink  vnf 
from  Ills  patron,  sent  in  his  own  adln^ion  to 
tho  senate  and  tho  provisional  government, 
even  beforo  Kapoleon*s  abdication,  sod  pio- 
cceded,  at  the  head  of  tho  marshals  of  t!ie  otn. 
pire,  to  Cumpiegne,  tliere  to  address  Louk 
XVIII.  in  tho  iav<  m  rvile  language.  OaJsB* 
4,  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  created  him  |)eer  of 
France,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  the  newly 
established  royal  guard.    His  principality  of 
Noofchatcl  ho  resigned  to  tho  king  of  Friuiii 
in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  84,000  Horiiia 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  be  followed 
Loub  XV  Ui.  to  (ibent.  However,  having 
en  into  diagraoe  with  the  king  In  eonseqasaM 
of  the  concealniont  of  a  letter  receivou  from 
Napoleon,  he  withdrew  to  Bamberg,  where, 
June  1,  lbl5,  he  was  killed  by  6  men  in  masks, 
who  threw  him  out  of  one  of  the  windows  « 
bin  father-in-law's  palace.    Uis  memoirs  w«« 
puMi^hed  in  Paris  in  182fi. 

BKKTHOLD,  the  second  apostJo  of  Cbristisn- 
ily  iu  Livouiii,  burn  in  the  first  part  oftbeUlb 
century,  and  killed  in  1198  in  a  skirini-l'  \v  th 
tho  natives  of  Livonia,  whom  he  endeavorea, 
after  his  arrival  at  YxkWl,  on  the  Dftn*,  »• 
head-quarters  of  tho  llr>t  Livoni.ia  Christiaa 
oommunity,  to  convert  to  Christianity, 
amkaide  theological  means,  and  as  tbc.-^^ 
not  tbe  desired  effeok^  by  mltiUur  exsrtioo,  » 
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wLlch  ho  vrtm  nktad  bj  tlM  cniMdait  of 

lower  Saxonr. 
BEBTHOu)  TOW  BMBreBimo,  a  Gcrmaii 

m!<i<sionar7  preacher,  bom  at  the  ho^inaing  of 
the  ISth  oentoij,  died  Deo.  18,  1273,  and 
Imried  La  the  VaauiKma  wmrent  at  Ratisbon, 
of  whitli  he  was  a  member.    From  1250 
to  the  cioee  of  hb  life,  he  preached  to  im- 
IMBW  oongr^^oiis  of  60,000  to  100,000 
persons,  in  Switzerland,  irunjrary,  Austria,  Mo- 
ram,  Bohemia,  Sazouj,  S^abia,  dec.,  spook - 
iag  to  them  from  the  sammita  of  moantains 
or  from  the  tops  of  trcos.   In  the  Heidelberg 
university  library  somo  MSvS.  of  hU  sermons  are 
preserved,  and  a  portion  of  thorn  w;i3  published 
by  KlInpT  of  Ikrliu  iu  1824.   The  eloquent 
manner  with  vvLich  ho  exposed  the  iniquities 
of  his  times  seems  to  have  produced  an  electrio 
effect  ui'on  Im  hoArcrs.  Xear  Glatz,  in  Silesia, 
a  tent  uad^r  whioh  hu  liad  preachtxi  was  exliih- 
ited  long  after  his  death,  IM  revived  the  fed- 
of  affoction  and  revereiMe  invhaoh  hia 
Uiitno  is  hold  by  the  people. 

liKIU  IK >LLET, CijirDBLoins,  chemist, bom 
Dec.  y.  174'',  at  Tftlloire,  near  Annccy,  inSaror, 
ditfd  at  Paris,  lJ©c.  6,  1822.    II o  received  his 
eariy  education   at  Ohamb^r^,  and  subse- 
qnently  entered   the   university  of  Turin, 
where  he  obtained  his  diploma      doctx^r  of 
medicine.    Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
made  the  ocquomtanoe  of  Mr.  Tronchin,  a  med- 
ical practitioner  of  some  eminence,  and  a  na- 
tive  of  Geneva.   Through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Tronchin,  BerthoUet  was  anpointed  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  ana  while  holding  this 
appointment  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  ohenUstrr.   Uo  soon  became  ad- 
van  taffeously  known  by  hia  "Essays"  on  this 
branch  of  pclonco,  and  in  17^1  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  fteach  academy  of  aoieaoea. 
Some  yewrt  later,  llie  doke  of  Orieane  precnuail 
f  ir  hini  the  ofBoe  of  (jnvernment  comini^sary 
sod  aupcrinteodeat  of  dyeing  processes — a  poai> 
tkm  preirkNuiy  held  Ij  Ifaoqner.  To  this  ap- 
pointment  chen:i>try  id  indebted  for  his  work 
oa       theory  and  practice  of  ttio  art  of  dyeio^ 
wliiA  is  mneh  nMrior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  published  before.    In  1785,  Berthol- 
lot,  at  a  xneetiog  of  the  aoademy  of  sdeaces, 
anaonneed  bla  belief  In  tiia  antiphlogistio  doe- 
trirjci<  jiropounded  by  Lavoisier,  in  opposition 
to  the  piilogistio  theory,  then  in  vogae,  and  he 
wa  the  first  Freoeh  ehemist  of  euebrlty  who 
did  .-JO.    ITe  differed  from  Lavobier,  however, 
on  one  point :  not  admitting  o:nrgeQ  to  be  the 
acidifying   prindple,  ho  eited  eidphiireteed 
hv(lrc>^i'ii  as  a  ooroponnd  possessing  the  propor- 
tios  olf  on  aotd ;  and  the  justness  of  Bcrthol- 
Iet*«  rfowt  haa  been  oonflnned  by  the  diaeoTerr 
of  other  acids,  into  the  composition  of  which 
oxygen  doea  not  enter.  During  the  same  year 
be  dt90(»T«red  the  eompoaitioB  of  amniooia,  tad 
pabli^Iiod    hi:»  first  c^ny  on  dej  hi  T_M<;ticatod 
uiarino  acid,  now  called  chlorine,  jtruposiug  the 
use  of  it  in  the  prep—  of  Ueaohmg,  a  sugges- 
tioo  wliioit  ^        eiteiNlvotjr  applied  in 


practice.  Wlion  tho  French  revolution  in- 
Tolved  the  country  in  war,  saltpetre,  which  had 
booi  lanely  imported  Ibr  tiho  tnannfisoture  ni 

gunpowder,  bocamo  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  importation.   In  this  emergency 
Berthdlet  viirited  almost  every  part  of  TnoM 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of 
extracting  and  purifying  the  salt  from  the  nat> 
oral  resources  of  the  Mad*  He  was  also  en> 
pa^^  with  other  men  of  scienco  in  teaching 
the  proc&is<^  of  smelting  iron  and  converting 
it  into  steel,  which  processes  were  then  bat  lit- 
tle known  in  France.   In  1793  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  tho  commissioners  of  the  mint,  and, 
in  17M^  a  member  of  tho  conunission  of  agri- 
culture  and  arts,  and  i)rofessor  of  chemistry  at 
tho  i>olytechnic  and  normal  tichools.    Iu  1795 
he  becarno  a  member  of  the  newly  organised 
institute  of  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
ho  was  appointed  by  tho  directory  to  proceed 
to  Italy  with  Monge,  to  select  works  of  art  and 
science  for  the  French  cajutal.    On  this  occa- 
sion he  becatao  acipiainted  with  Gen,  iiouajjorte, 
and  was  led  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt| 
where  he  took  part  in  tlio  formation  of  tho  in- 
stitute of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  uf  which  body  were 
printed  hi  one  volume  in  1800.   In  coi\j  unction 
with  Lavoisier,  Gtiytou  do  Morveau,  and  Four- 
croy,  BerthoUet  planned  and  proposed  a  new 
and  more  philosophical  system  of  chemical  no- 
menclature, which^  notwithstanding  many  im- 
perfections incident  to  the  incipient  stage  of 
all  improvements,  has  been  very  useful  to  chem- 
ical aciflOAoe.   lie  was  the  author  of  more  thaa 
80  sdentiflo  papers,  some  of  which  were  insert- 
ed in  tho  inenioii-s  of  tho  academy,  and  others 
were  printed  in  \h»AjMalu     ehimie,  Journal 
de  phtftiquf-,  and  the  Mhnoirm  ds  physiau»  et 
(7<3  chunie  ilr  ht  fr>ciete  (T A  rctuil,  so  called  from 
the  place  where  BerthoUet  lived,  the  meetings 
of  the  eodety  being  hdd  at  his  house.  Ineome 
of  the  first  memoirs  published  by  BerthoUet 
on  Bulphoric  acid,  on  tho  volatUe  alkali,  and 
the  deeompositfon  of  nitre^  he  adopted  tho 
phlogistic  tlieory;  but  subsequently,  in  a  paper 
on  soaps,  he  showed  that  they  are  chemical 
oompoonds,  in  whieh  the  oil,  by  combining 
with    the   alk;ili,  acts  tho  part  of  an  acid. 
BerthoUet  was  the  diaooverer  of  the  {unmo- 
idnret  of  sUtot,  commonly  oaHed  lidmiBating 
silver.     lie   idso  first   otitained  hydrate  of 
potash  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  dliisulving  it 
to  aloaboL  In  1808  ho  pobUihed  his  JM  da 
>tafi</u6  cfilmique^  in  which  ho  ntto'uptg  to 
confute  the  opinion  of  Bergman  with  regard 
to  lAe  nature  of  ehemieal  affinity.  SirHumpliry 
Davy  in  liis  "Elements  of  Chemical  Pliilos- 
ophy,"  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  Berthol- 
let  on  tttis  point,  am  shows  them  to  be  inoor^ 
root.    In  a  controversy  with  Pronst,  I5LrlhoIlet 
maintained  that  inorganic  bodies  are  capable  of 
combining  in  all  proportions ;  bat  the  viewa  of 
Proust  have  been  since  corroborated  by  tho 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions. — On  his  return 
from  Egypt,  Berth<ulst  was  made  a  aenui  r  l  y 
the  lint  oonsDl  Bonqparte^  lad  afkerwani  graud 
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of  {bo  legion  of  honor  an<l  grand  orotB 
of  tho  "onler  of  reunion.*'  Ilo  was  crenfe*! 
count  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  after  tiio 
rostoratioa  of  tho  Bourbon^j  ho  was  made  a 
peer  of  France,  tliouph  not  by  birth  a  French- 
man, Thcso  hif,'lj  dUtinctions  did  not  alfect 
the  studious  and  situplo  nuKk-  t  i"  life  of  lier- 
thoUet;  auU  boiog  obliged  tu  adopt  armorial 
bearing^  ho  selected  the  simple  figure  of  his 
faithful  dog.  Tlio  latter  year.-*  of  'ifi',  how- 
ever, wero  embittered  bjr  the  misconduct  of  his 
eon,  U.  Amcd^o  Dertbollet,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cyi>'iii;e:il  r,--- 
BCarchc*,  but  was  ruined  by  ili->)i»;ituiM.  run! 
finally  couunittod  .suicide.  Tlio  .»-h.  "  k,  no  li  Milil, 
afTt'ctiil  tlio  lic'dth  and  siili';!-;  of  tho  father, 
who,  in  lt>22,  was  attacked  witli  u  fever,  which 
was  foUoweU  by  a  nnmber  of  ho\h  and  a  gan- 
grenous ulcer  of  l.irjtjo  size.  lie  knew,  O-s  a 
physician,  tho  extent  of  his  d-inger,  and  boro 
with  fortitude  tho  .suttl-rings  which  during  sev- 
eral months  e.\hau-iU:d  his  remaining  tttreugth. 

BERTIIOUD,  Febdiwatto,  a  Swiss  writer  on 
watcliniaking,  b  'ln  in  N'ciilVliatel,  Mardi  l!\ 
1725,  died  uear  Montmorency,  Jmte  20,  16Ui. 
Intended  at  first  by  hb  parents  for  an  eodesiastio, 
his  nil  r!ia::ical  skill  and  to-ite-^  p.Vuied  liiui  pi.'r- 
missioii  to  loam  tho  art  of  watchmaking.  Ho 
went  to  Paris  in  I7  t5,  where  ho  quickly  ex- 
celled in  his  art,  especially  in  tho  construction 
of  cliroiioincters,  in  which  ho  surpiLsst'd  all 
rivals,  lio  twice  visited  London,  wrt>le  various 
books  upon  topics  connected  with  his  labors^ 
was  a  member  of  the  instituto  <tf  France^  and 
of  the  royal  soc!  ty  of  Jxmdon,  Hod  a  cbevslier 
of  the  lej;i»a  of  houor. 

BERTIE,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  at  tho 
western  cxtrv'inlty  of  All'  niarli'  <ii>und,  bound- 
ed on  lljo  E.  by  tiio  Chowan  and  on  the  .S.  by 
the  Koanoke  rirer,  and  drained  by  tiie  C'itsliie. 
Area,  'JoO  t^[.  uiilos ;  pop.  12.H51,  including 
7, ly4  slaves;  capital,  AViuJsor;  surface,  flat; 
soil,  fertile;  cliiof  btaple*,  Indian  coro,  cotttjn, 
sweet  piitatocs,  and  hay.  I'roductions  in  ]n50, 
7C3,6GS  blt<ihcU  of  Indian  corn,  of  sweet 

Iiotuloes,  1,310  bales  of  cotton,  and  3,5t;(5  tons 
of  hay.  liicro  were  0  corn  and  Hour  miUts  4 
■aw-niill^  7  tar  and  turpentine  distillcrivs,  and 
16  chur<  hcs.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857, 
$1,71 '.Mil  9. 

lii-Ji  riN,  the  name  of  a  family  dlMinjsrimhed 

in  French  politics,  Journalism,  arts,  and  letters. 
I.  Louis  Fk.\svoih  tho  elder,  the  founder  of  tho 
Journal  (It'i  iJi'buts,  born  in  Paris,  l>ec.  14,  1760, 
whcro  he  die'l,  Sept.  13,  lb41.  lie  was  intend- 
ed for  the  pulpit,  but  the  revolution  made  him 
a  journali>t.  In  17y3  ho  formed  a  connection 
with  tho  Joitrnal  Franfait  and  the  Courrkr 
tmirenel,  and  in  1795  tho  Fel(tir  became  his 
prliu  ip  i!  Tiicans  of  conibatinj,'  tlie  (.xci  —r-i  i,;" 
tho  rovoluiiuiiarj  party.  After  tho  Istk  liru- 
mure,  the  conservative  party  had  no  influential 
or^'an  cx«-ept  tho  Mtrcurc  de  /'  /  , .  liertia 
felt  that  the  time  was  pro]>iti'>us  lor  die  founda- 
tion of  a  now  and  p<nver!td  journal,  and,  pur- 
obasing  irum  the  printer  Jiaudoio,  Sot  20,000 


flrancj^,  lii^  patent  for  an  advertisement  paper, 

ho  f  (urided  tlie  Journ'il  dtt  iJeiuU,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  Jan.  20,  1800. 
But  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  Napoleon  an  inde* 
pendent  political  character  was  iiu[Hi<«ib1e  for 
any  journal,  and  Bertin  gave  to  his  a  sciea- 
tific  and  literary  tendency,  employing  as  writen 
men  like  Chateaubriand^  Koyer-Cdlard,  iW 
sanlt,  Feletx,  and  Geoffroy.  Tet,  careful  » 
lu'  wns,  1k'  ^Mve  uniliriiire  to  tho  emperor,  atnl, 
in  18LI0,  ho  was  accused  of  royaiistio  oonspirs- 
eies  and  confined  for  9  montbs  in  the  Temple, 
from  which  ]'l;icc,  liowcvcr,  Lc  continued  to 
edit  tho  JJibai-a,  which  iiad  already  acquired 
considerible  inlluence.  Toward  tho  end  «f 
1801  lie  w;h  exiled  to  Ellia,  tind  after  ffV.  i-'inj; 
his  rtlea-u  ho  was  allowed,  on  liia  rclura  lo 
Paris,  to  resume  his  connection  with  bis  pqw, 
but  only  under  tho  control  of  the  goremmeati 
which  chanj3;cd  the  name  from  Journal  dti  De- 
b'.i'-^  ,Iii'iri'-d  de  V/iJUj/irr^  ari'l 
upou  it  a  creature  of  its  own,  a  M.  FitwcM 
chief  director,  who  was  soon  re|)laced  bv  a  stiB 
more  jiiiant  t<HiI,  nf  the  name  ot'  flticnne.  At 
tlie  same  tinje  the  muniujers  of  the  pa[)cr  bud  to 
defray  tho  walary  of  the  oflicial  cei»sor.  which 
amounted  to  24,UU0  franc-'.  But,  i;iit\v  it!i4, nh 
ing  all  these  odversecircuui-slanets,  the  J^unud 
de  V Empire  was  prosperous,  and  the  number  of 
its  readers  went  on  increasing  from  day 
until  it  printed,  in  1811,  over  80,u00  copies  p« 
diem.  But  the  povcrnment  became  friglitcncJ 
at  the  extent  of  its  iofiuenco.  Under  the  nutk 
of  literature,  theatrical  eriticisra,  and  finesrl^ 
it  had  actually  insinuated  ii.self  into  the  nnna 
of  poUtics.  i  t  opened  itd  columns  to  the  3  ioi^ 
most  political  literary  cliaracters  of  the  dift 
Madam-  de  Si.iC!  and  t'liati  atditiand.  Ou every 
occasion,  when  lilemturu  or  tlie  staire  pi-nuittcd, 
sentiments  were  put  forward  by  Berlin  which 
Were  diametrically  opp'  s-  d  to  the  views  of  NSc 
lM>leon.  At'ler  tho  performance  of  J:\h  iifirdi* 
£c<me  the  J)ebat4  came  out  with  a  tlitatrical 
criticism  which  bestowed  great  praise  OPOB  tl* 
Stuarts ;  while  at  tho  siuno  time  the  MtretH* 
dc  Fntnet',  then  under  tho  editorial  faro  of 
Berlin  and  Ohateaubriand,  alluded  in  the  saaM 
complimentary  strains  to  tlte  English  pretcndtf. 
In  such  allu>ioijs  Naj^oleon  d.  tecttd  an  atu-ropt 
to  support  legitimate  royalty,  and  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  rent  bis  resentment  a^'.'iin^t  tbe 
pajK-T,  by  coiifi-i  utinK  il,  and  by  pri.ilit.s 
teaubriaml,  Alexandre  Duval,  and  Iltiaa  l»ini- 
pelf,  into  exile  in  tho  island  of  Elb.i.  whciici^ 
alt.-r  a  d.:'*cnti< m  of  m  arly  n  year,  liertin  t^tUiwd 
to  Jlaly,  uud,  i;i  1^1  i,  n  tiiViifd  to  Paris  SM 
resumed  tho  conduct  <  f  lii-  journal,  ^l;i<^ 
henceforward  was  published  under  its  origiMi 
name  of  Journal  dt«  Dihatt.  On  March  ^ 
1815,  Bertin  followed  Louis  XVIU.  to  Cihtnt, 
where,  from  April  14  to  June  21, 1615,  ho  eO- 
itcd  L$  Moniteur  de  Gand.  After  the  Sd  rM> 
toration  lie  wa^  nfjain  at  work  in  Paris,  and 
supported  the  king  until  tho  disinissid  oi 
Chateaubriand,  when  the  DthaU  went  o^'*""  1° 
the  oppoeitioiif  and  BerUa  was  indicted  w 
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hiring  Qsed  ia  oiM  of  iU  articles,  wriUea  bj  M. 
Beqa«t,  the  auSoooM  and  nwrnoraUe  wor3% 

MalheureuM  Fraiu-e,  malheureur  roif  He  was 
io^uittad  bj  the  ooort  of  appeeL  After  the 
•dvent  of  Look  PhUippe,  the  Maii  iteered 
dear  througli  all  itolitical  breakers,  by  uiakiog 
itoslf  tiie  onoui  of  the  oenetitotiooal  baar> 
noUe.  IL  Sertio  prarided  orer  it  from  the 
nrst  day  of  its  publication  until  the  ovc  of  his 
dssth.  Ba^io  13, 1841.  Mea^  temptatioas  bad 
ten  held  out  to  bim,  in  the  ooone  of  his  long 
career,  to  occupy  prominent  poliiic/il  jw^itious, 
hat  he  declined  ail  such  prolfers.  lie  was  food 
of  the  aocle^  of  Uteraiy  men  and  artiils,  and 
figured  hinoself  as  an  author  in  tlie  novels,  Elha, 
La  Clody$  <U  eunui^  and  Xa  cavtrm  d*  la  mof<, 
partly  tfiiuteted  from  the  Bngllih  DLBMBPorMi 

Vkai'X,  Lori>^  FiiA.svoH,  brother  of  tlio  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris^  Aug.  18, 1771,  died  there, 
April  8$,  1649,  toe*  an  aetlTe  part  in  the  foon- 
datioa  uf       Journal  d(4  Vifxid,  after  lKi\  ':ug 
been  previously  connected  with  the  management 
of  tbe-fiWbftr.  Dnrinff  the  suspension  of  &el>^- 
hai%  in  1801,  he  established  n  banking  liouse,  and 
becain«L  at  the  same  time,  vice-preiideat  of  the 
tribunal  of  oommerce.  like  me  hroCher,  he 
followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  bepi.  Ibid,  was  elected  member  of  the 
obamber  <^  deputieiL  He  eahseqaentlj,  nntO 
1817,  occupied  tho  post  of  secretary  of  tho  min- 
ister of  |K>lice.   in  IbiO  he  was  reflected  to 
the  chnnber.  and  in  1884  and  1837  he  waa 
member  for  Ver^:iil!o9.    On  Aug.  9,  1820,  when 
polignao  came  into  otfice,  he  resigned  tiie  nost 
of  ooonotllor  of  state,  whioh  he  had  held  sutoe 
1S27,  and  wa^  one  of  tbo  221  deputies  whoso 
hostile  vote  led  to  thu  dowuikU  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  became  the  forerunner  of  the  July 
revolution,  ^vhi^.•h  Berlin  proi>liosit:  t]  saying 
that    in  lost^  than  a  year  France  would  be  cov- 
ered with  tricolored  cockadca."  After  1880,  aW 
thongb  the  D-latu  hud  not  joined  in  the  protest 
of  ibe  other  jour  uuLia^aiu>t  tiio.Iuly  ordinancedi, 
be  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  ex- 
erted a  ^rreat  inflncnco  in  the  chamber.  He  re- 
fiiim*jd  iii^  Saul  in  the  council  chamber,  and, 
S<3pt.  33,  1830,  was  sent  one  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  H  II  irul  and  England.    Oct.  13,  1832, 
h&  btx3anie  a  inoinber  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
lie  did  not  long  survive  his  brotltcr,  to  whoso 
)( >uriuUi>lIc  genius  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
ilia  uruiuixtent position.  III.  £douai:u  I-  ua^x^is, 
li«pO«W  of  the  preceding,  a  laudsca|>e  painter  of 
fiotne  eminence  in  Puri^  whero  ho  wa^  born  in 
1  797.      Whcu  his  brother  Louis  Mario  Armand 
died  in  1854,  the  interests  of  the  ionrnal  re- 
luirotl  tliiil  the  namo  of  Bertin  should  continue 
x>  »pj>*^*"      cliicl  editur ;  and  Edouard  Berlin, 
iltbon^b  Lis  interest  in  the  paper,  like  that  of 
iiany  other  membera  of  tho  family,  is  purely 
>{  m  p^'cuuiarv  character,  and  alihuugh  cuiLrdy 
iMorbod  in  his  artistic  pursuits,  consented  to 
Ixis  n&xne  every  day  to  tha  paper  as  nominal 
ditor.    1  v.  Louis  Mabu:  Aiimaxd,  son  of  Louis 
t»a^oi»t  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  22, 1801,  died  Jan. 
1004k  WMempIojed,  from  1880^  in  t^J^uf 


nai<2«riM£a^  and  suooeeded  his  iather,  as  chief 
editor,  after  having  been  for  some  time  secre- 
tary of  Chateaubriand  in  the  Freuch  legation  ia 
London.  Under  his  managomeut  Michel  Oheva- 
lier,  PhiiirtteObasles,  AUoary,  OoTflUer-VleoiT. 
Benazot,  St.  Ange,  Berlioz,  and  other  rising  ana 
eminent  men,  were  enrolled  under  the  banner 
nt^JbwnatimJMbaiB,  like  his  fidfaer,  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  political  and  literary 
friend^  but  never  accepted  a  lavor  or  offioB  for 
Umsdt  He  followed,  also,  Ids  llithei^  eondli- 
atory  course  in  politics,  yet  never  degraded  him- 
self to  the  level  of  subeerrienoj ;  and  on  one 
oeoasiao,  when  LodsFhiUppe  sent  him  fbr  inser- 
tion a  laudatory  notice  of  the  duke  dAumrdc,  ho 
rejected  the  royal  MS.  Y.  Lomss  AsakuqvB, 
ilner  of  the  foregoing,  bom  et  Roehes,  Jan.  6, 
1805.  Sho  possesses  tho  hereditary  inlelligencd 
of  her  fftmihr,  modified  by  Dsmiuine  grace  and 
deBeaejr.  Sheisdistingaishedbothasamiiriosl 
composer  and  poetess.  Her  opera  of  "Earner- ^ 
aldi^"  with  the  libretto  of  Victor  Hugo,  was 
woaooed  Kor.  13,  IBM,  with  eneeess.  She 
has  c<^)m posed  2  others,  and  published  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  X«i  Olmm,  Her  poems  are 
tender,  sad,  and  harmonions,  the  Tcvdfiostioa 
peculiarly  correct  and  elegant,  and  yet,  although 
crowned  by  the  academy,  they  hare  foiled  of 

BERTRAND,  ITeiri  Gbathct,  count,  a 
French  general  born  March  28,  1773,  at  Gh4- 
tennonc,  died  Jan.  81,  1844,  celebrated  ehiefly 

for  his  fiiithful  devotion  to  Xapolcon,  whose  ex- 
ile at  St.  Helena  was  not  only  shared  by  the 
general,  bat  also  by  his  wife.  Napoleon  die* 
tatcd  to  him  memoirs  of  the  campaign  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  which  were  published,  after  the  death 
of  the  general,  by  his  sons,  in  1847.  After  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  ho  returned  to  Paris,  ia 
1821,  the  seuieuoo  of  death  jpassed  upon  him  in 
1816  having  been  cancelled  by  Charles  X.,  who 
reinstated  him  in  his  former  position.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  elected  by  his 
dep.ii  t:in  nt  to  tho  chamber  of  dejiutics. 

BEKTUAND  DEBi^RX,  a  celebrated  trouba- 
dour and  warrior  of  tho  12(h  century,  lie  w<u 
viscount  of  Bautefort,  and  assemUed  nearly 
1,000  men  under  his  feudal  banner.  Wars  were 
his  dehght,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  stirring 
them  up.  He  took  part  in  all  the  quarrds  be* 
tween  ilenrv  IT.,  f  f  Ki  L'Iand,  and  his  sons,  and 
urged  Henry  of  Guienne,  the  eider,  to  rebel 
against  his  father,  and  decUre  himself  sover* 
tif!!  of  liis  continental  possc5?sion3 ;  ho  even 

Itur^ueJ  Lho  war  himself  when  lleury  had  made 
lis  submi^ision  to  his  father.  Ue  was  at  last  sub- 
dued by  liiclijird,  but  managed  his  affairs  with 
so  uiucti  addrc^  that  ho  obtained  pardon,  and 
his  castle  was  restored  to  him.  He eseited  tlM 
wf^k  and  uudecided  IXenrv  to  n  eooond  revolt, 
he  hurdly  kucw  why,  aga^u^L  hm  lather.  Henry 
died  during  the  contest,  and  Berlnnd  was  made 
prisoner  by  tho  king  in  his  own  cattle,  but  ho 
succeeded  in  disarming  his  auger  by  a  few  art- 
ful words,  and  ail  was  rsstdndto  him,  with  the 
•dditkmof  Ap^juint  in  amnej  to  defrijr  tha 
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«zpenttt  of  tiM  wtr.  At  the  tnonwnt  of  tbo 

death  of  thct  old  king,  Bertrand  was  engaged  in 
exciting  Bicbard  Coear  de  Lion  to  rebellion. 
TIds  event  changed  his  plans,  and  ho  availed 
himself  of  the  rivalship  between  Richard  find 
Philip  Aagostus,  to  engage  tbcm  in  a  crugade. 
After  the  disastroos  termination  of  that  enter- 
prise, liistory  losed  sijj^ht  of  him,  and  biographers 
only  relate  that  he  died  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  at 
Citoaiix.  See  Thierry's  Conqxu(ede  V Aiight<^rre. 

BfiRULLE,  PiEBKB  PB,  cardinal,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  near  Troyea,  Feb.  4,  1676, 
and  died  in  Pari?,  Got.  2,  1C29.  He  early 
showed  remarkable  mental  acutenees  and  knowl* 
edge,  and  became  diatiogabhed  for  sldll  in 
controversy.  TTo  instituted,  and  was  t!io  first 
saperior  of,  the  order  of  Carmelites  in  Frauce, 
and  idso  founded  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits.  Uc  was  a  statesman  as  well  s&  }>riest, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  politics.  He  was 
often  oppo«5cd  to  Richelieu,  who?o  Jealousy 
he  excited,  and  who  could  not  conceal  his  sat- 
isfaction at  the  news  of  his  death.  Ho  accom- 
jpaoied  the  prtQceae  Henrietta  to  England,  on 
ner  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
eliunru'd  elevated  positions,  and  was  very  un- 
willingly obliged  to  accept  the  hat  of  a  car- 
dinaL  This  elevation  made  no  difference,  how> 
ever,  in  his  humhlo  wnr  of  life,  and  did  not 
prtivent  him  from  sometimes  taking  part,  as  he 
had  alwaya  done,  in  the  servile  work  of  the  rc- 
ligiou'^  community  to  wliich  lie  lielongcd.  IIo 
was  ixho  a  man  of  letter?,  and  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Des 
Ourtea,  urging  htm,  bj  his  aenae  of  obligation 
to  big  Creator,  to  make  known  to  tbo  woHd  his 
discoveries. 

BERWICK,  Jambs  Fituamks,  dako  of; 
natural  son  of  James  IT.  of  England  and  Ara^ 

hella  Clinrcliil!.  the  ^\<\or  of  Juhn  Clmrehill, 
the  celebrated  duko  of  Marll>oroiiL^'li,  liorn  Aug. 
21.  Iti 70,  killed  before  Philippsburg  June  12, 
1734.  lie  wm  created  diike  of  Berwick  dur- 
ing his  futhcr'ii  tenure  of  t!ic  English  crown. 
Ho  was  early  destined  to  a  liiilitary  life,  was 
educated  in  France,  and  served  his  first  cam- 

Eaigns  in  Uungary,  under  Charles,  duko  of 
orralne,  wlio  conunaiMled  for  Leopold  I. 
When  the  Kngllsh  revolution  broke  out^  he 
was  in  attendance  on  his  fhther,  and  aoeom> 
panied  him  \n  his  flij;ht  from  Rochester  to 
France.  In  the  following  year,  1689,  he  land- 
ed with  his  father  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  wa'',  in  sj  ite  of  his  youth,  at  onco 

J laced  in  conuuaud  of  a  division  of  the  army, 
n  the  first  Iri.^h  campaign  ho  greatly  distin- 
guished  himseh",  lioth  in  forcing  the  pass^ogo 
of  the  river  Finn  at  Cladiford,  and  Bubsequcnt- 
ly  in  tlie  rejuilso  of  the  sortie  en  manse  of  tho 
defenders  of  Londondcuny,  in  which  M.  de 
ICalrmont  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  the 
duke  had  2  hordes  t-hot  nnder  him.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  ho  conducted  the  retreat  of  the 
Irish  army  from  Dundalk  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bogroe^  with  dooided  dcUl,  and  allowed  oonnge 


in  that  disaatrons  batfle.  After  bis  retora  to 

France,  he  never  interfered  again  in  tho  af- 
fairs of  his  native  country,  except  in  so  far  ai 
he  was  opposed  to  ber  generab  in  tiie  HeM, 
while  serving  the  sfiTeroigns  to  •whom  he  Imd 
attached  himself.  \Vhilo  on  the  contioeDt,  b« 
served  under  Luxembourg  in  Flanders;  and 
then  in  the  campaigns  of  1702  and  ITOo.  nndor 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Marslid  VillerM, 
in  the  coarse  of  wliich  he  was  opposed  to  bis 
illnstrioua  nncle,  the  dnke  of  Marlbwoof^ 
In  ITOO  he  was  made  a  marriud  of  Fmee, 
and  sent  into  Soain,  with  an  array,  to  supper: 
Philip  v.,  the  Boarbon  dumant  of  the  crowo. 
The  latter  bad  jost  been  driven,  in  defeat,  witha 
broken  and  mined  army,  from  Barcelona,  the 
siege  of  which  ho  had  been  forced  to  raise,  into 
Madrid,  by  the  archduke  Charles  also  pro- 
claimed king  of  Spain,  nnder  tlie  title  of 
Charles  III.,  supported  by  au  arujy  ut  Englisli 
and  Portuguese.  There  Berwick  gained  the 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  AlmwiHi. 
Some  12  years  later,  war  breaking  ontbetwwa 
France,  liis  ado])ted  country,  and  Sp.iin.  wli'i^e 
king  was  his  personal  friend  and  beacfactor, 
he  did  his  doty  well  to  both ;  for  while  he  kd 
\\h  forces  into  Spain,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  the 
duke  of  I>eyria,  who  was  in  Philip's  service, 
admonishing  him  to  do  his  duty  to  that  Idog 
unmindful  of  his  father.  Ho  was  killed  at  th« 
siege  of  Philippsburg  by  a  cannon-ball,  atiJ 
died  urnversallv  esteemed  and  respectci. 

BEKWICK  bX-r\Vi:i:r>.  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  county  in  it.-.elf,  on  tlie  north  rfde of 
the  Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  eunflQenoe 
with  the  German  ocean;  pop.  in  18£1, 13,6t& 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Scotland,  and  was  thj 
chief  town  of  Berwick-hire,  and  the  tlieatrdflf 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Engiidi 
and  Scottish  armies.  It  was  finally  ceded  to 
England,  in  1502  ;  and  by  tre.ity  roiiclu'h'l  be- 
tween Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Edward  \  1-, 
it  was  declared  a  free  town,  and  independent 
of  hnth  states.  Many  privileges  still  renuiiB, 
pcciiUar  to  the  town  and  its  liberties:  one 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  it  is  rooniioiu^l 
in  the  title  of  the  kings  of  England,  btf 

f)roscnt  majesty  being  1).  G.  queen  of  Bsf^ 
and,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of  tlie  town  f'l 
Berwick-on-Xweed.  Berwick  was  the  gaio 
the  two  Ungdoms,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  ;  and  throu-h  it  eitlier  of  the  hostile 
nations  had  to  pass,  on  that  frontier,  before  it 
coold  Invade  the  territories  of  the  other ;  which 
for  many  ye.ar^  was  tlio  favorite  and  constant 
nastiine,  if  not  of  the  king-s,  ut  least  of  the 
border  nobles  and  moss-troopers  of  the  fn  i  ti^'^ 
of  the  two  cotni tries.  Consequently, 
first  step  preiiniiuary  to  what  was  caDed  a 
warden  raid,  that  is  to  say,  an  invo*-'!"  "  ^  y 
feudal  armj  of  the  marcbei,  nnder  tlie  coio- 
mand  of  the  lord  warden,  in  order  to  disnn- 
guisli  it  from  tlio  private  foray-i  of  in«hvidiuil% 
was  the  capture  of  the  town  and  tiie  slanjjht* 
of  its  garrison,  if  it  was  held  by  the  enemies 
fye  the  time  being,  of  the  invading  party :  ^ 
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it  VTM  coTTstnntly  pnrrieoncd,  constantly  cap- 
tured &ud  recaptured,  by  tbo  two  ooaUmdiug 
{Muties,  Bomwtiiiww  chanJi^g  OwntM  several 

tiniM  in  the  eonrso  of  a  Tear  or  two.  During 
U)«  furioui  contlicLs  between  Robert  liruco  on 
OMiide  and  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  on  tbo 
oth<rr,  the  town  of  Berwick  mi:T.  r.'  l  srverclv. 
On  Olio  occasion,  wheu  Liio  ilngusii  bad  been 
driven  out^  and  tllA  town  Strongly  garrisoned 

Srn»^  ft  l.lTfrO  SqUftdfOn  of  English  Hilip'', 

^vijicii  imd  bocii  ordered  to  coOpcrato  with  tbo 
royal  array  on  its  adyance,  but  which  had  pre- 
ecilod  the  band  forces  too  hastily,  and  entered 
tbo  rivtr  unsupported,  was  eitber  taken  or 
Immt ;  and  the  indignation  of  Edward  was  cx- 
oe^ive.    He  at  first  attempted  to  take  tlio 
towu  by  assaolt,  as  »oon  as  bo  came  befuro  it, 
9l  a  emip  d4  main ;  bat,  being  rc^nUaed  with 
■ome  loss,  sat  down  before  it  and  comnionccd 
regular  approaches.    Here  historians  diti'cr: 
the  English  writers  affirming  that,  on  a  second 
aaaolt  being  daliTered,  it  was  taken  by  storm ; 
while  the  boots  insist  that  Edward  had  raised 
tho  Bi«  ?o,  and  was  I4>parently  In  full  retreat, 
when  he  gained  possesion  of  the  gates  by  a 
stratagem,  dieignifflng  his  men  with  8t.  Andrew's 
cro^cj*,  and  sindin^^  tbeni  forward  under  Scot- 
tkh  banners,  as  if  thej  were  reenforoemeots, 
in  which  belief  they  were  tdmitled.  In  this 
insfanro,  the  dispute    is  a  matter  of  some 
conscqueooe^  as  on  it  tonui  in  some  dcgreei 
Oie  questicn  of  the  ehaanwtsr  of  Edward; 
since  tbo  bloody  pack  ■wbicli  followed  tho  cap- 
t4iro  of  the  pJaoOi  and  which  in  one  oaie  woold 
be  merel  J  one  of  the  t«rril)ile  and  pslnftl 
!»0ijiieiicf^  of  warj  would  be,  on  tlio  contrary, 
in  the  other,  as  it  is  dtargcd  to  have  been  by 
the  Sooitisii  wtitsn»  ft  savage  atrocity  on  tM 
part  of  Edward.   Those  writers  are,  however, 
oi>rioitslyi  thoogh  periiafia  natorallyf  nnfur  to 
Edward,  ss  any  ono'imiit  pemlTO  who 
reacU   history   impartially.     It  vriia  to  put 
an  ond  to  these  crticl  coUisions  that,  by  the 
ooPTentioo  between  Mary  and  Edward,  the 
town  w.os  doe3;irod  independent;  so  that,  as 
being  too  weak  to  resist  eitiier  idogdcun,  it 
ooold  not  bo  bold  guilty  by  ciUior  ibr  per* 
mlttiiiL'  tfio  pn:<>.i^o  tlirough       territories  of 
tho  armios  of  iba  other.   It  is  now  a  line  and 
ilofurialiini^  seaport,  driving  a  ooosiderablo  otr- 
rvin:?  trndo,  especially  in  opps  and  salmon,  be- 
tween north  and  sooth  Britain;  and  having  a 
oonaiderable  capital  employed,  and  many  boato 
men  engaged,  in  tho  salmon  fisheries. 
BClii  WlCisLtiiimE,  a  county  on  tbe  Tweed, 
In  tbe  Sb  £.  sortremity  of  Soodand ;  area  446 
Ill-;    p'Tp-      1^51. 'M5'*7'    Tbe  Lammer- 
ijioor  is  iu  ibbi  county.    Ibo  uhief  employment 
of  the  county  is  agricuhanl  poiwdts.  The 
land,  bclnpT  ifi  the  bunds  of  l.irpo  fannfr^  on 
long  l&ar^'^t  is  cultivated  with  grt^at  bkiil.  It 
ahimodB  In  p1m«  of  historical  interest,  among 
w  hich  ore  the  remains  of  Coldingham  priory 
and  of  Xiry  burgh  abbey,  in  which  Sir  "Walter 
Soon  waa  buried. 

|ifiBYX<  (Lak  itffUit$,  Or.  /hysMss).  Xbo 


beryl,  emerald,  and  aqnamarine,  are  all  the 
&aioe  mineral  species,  and  only  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  blue  and  yellow  shades 
of  green  or  by  tho  delio<vry  of  tlic  crystals.  Tbo 
ber}'!  is  someLiuics  also  white.  The  emerald  is 
more  transparent  and  of  finsr  oolofft  thifll  tho 
beryl,  nnt!  makes  a  handsomer  fjcm.  In  some  of 
tbe  rich  green  specimens  the  color  is  derived  from 
oxide  of  chrome.  In  the  beryl  oxide  of  iron  ap> 
pcfir«  to  be  t!io  rolf»ring  xnattt_«r  Aqn.imarine 
is  a  beauLiiui  bea-grocn  variutv  known  to  tho^ 
ancients,  and  spoken  of  by  Pliny*  as  already 
quoted  under  tho  article  Aqca.  The  composi- 
tion of  tho  species  beryl  is  that  of  a  double  sili- 
cato  of  alumifls  and  glucina,  cocsistii  L-  f  silica 
66  to  68  parts  in  100;  alumina  15  to  17  ;  ;i:jd 
glucina  12  to  15.  It  cry.stallize8  in  icj^^Uitir 
6-sided  prisms,  which  are  often  striated  with 
longitudinal  channels.  Its  hardness,  rated  as  7.5 
to  8  on  the  mineralogical  scale,  is  less  than  that 
of  topaz  and  greater  than  that  of  quartz.  Its 
spedno  gravity  is  2.7.  The  crystals  are  found 
in  quartz  veins  in  granitic  rocks,  and  also  in  tho 
metamorj'hic limestones.  There  are  many  cele- 
brated localities  oi  gigantic  beryls  and  beautiful 
emeralds  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Upper 
Eg>-pt  produced  tbo  mineral  in  ancient  times, 
and  it  is  still  found  in  the  mica  slate  of  Mount 
Zabarah.  Siberia,  Hindostan,  Umoges  in 
France,  Peru  and  Kew  Granada,  in  South  Amor- 
iosi  have  all  furnished  splendia  emeralds.  The 
ftseat  in  Aeworld  are  probably  from  the  Ifnao 
mine  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  Kew  Granada; 
these  are  in  avein  of  doltunibe  in  hornblende  rook. 
A  Bpeoimon  from  this  looatf^is  in  tho  posses* 
eion  of  tho  dukt  (  f  Devonshire,  which  measures 
a  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  8  ounces  and  13 
dwta,  and  Is  ngarded  s«  fho  ftBsel  emenld  in 
Great  Britain,  ifr.  ITope  of  London  possesses 
one  supposed  to  be  from  Ooimbatoor,  whioh 
hasboenoDt  It  weighs6oaBoes,andisperfiwt 
in  color  and  transparency.  It  cost  £500.  In 
the  royal  oollectioa  at  Kadrid  aresome  splendid 
spocimsnt  of  great  stia.  The  largest  beiyli 
ImowD  have  been  found  in  Acworth  and  Graf- 
tal, Kew  iiampehiro,  and  in  Koyalstoo,  Kaasa- 
4d!rasellB>  Obo  from  Grafton  measores  4  feet 
and  3  inches  in  length,  32  inches  through  in  ono 
direction,  and  23  in  another  transverse,  and 
weighs  2, 900  pounda  Another  is  estimated  to 
weigh  nearly  2J  tons,  men.«^nring  45  inches 
thiobi^  it  in  ono  direction  mid  24  inches  in  an- 
oiber.  A  erystsl  In  tiie  museum  at  Stockhofan, 
found  in  Sweden,  U  considered  to  be  tho  largest 
in  Europe;  it  weighs  80  pounds.  The  value  of 
tbespedmansis  Botat  dl  dspendsnt  on  thsir 
size.  The  largo  cry.stals  arc  of  coarse  texture 
and  ftieblo  luiitre,  and  positiei^  no  beauty.  Em- 
eralds are  very  snccessMly  imitated  by  the 
French  lapidaries,  who  use  OiZids  of  chromolbir 
givius  the  rich  green  oolor. 

BERZELIUS,  JoQAX  Jakob,  }L  D.,  baroo,  a 
Swedish  chemist,  born  Aug.  20,  1779,  at  tM 
village  of  Wafv^rsuuda,  near  Linkoping,  in 
J  .ast  Gothland,  died  at  Stockholm,  Aug.  7, 1848. 
Uia  liiithsr  fiUfldthoofflMof  fOTSRunanftsohool- 
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mABter  at  the  village  of  Wafvcrsonda ;  aa  office 
which  is  nsaally  more  highly  appredated  in 
Sweden  than  in  other  Eurupean  natiooa,  with 
thid  exoeptkm  perhapa  of  Beraeiiaa 
reeeiTed  nis  eanjedoeatioB  at  Imiiia,  under  tiM 
care  of  bis  fiftthcr,  and  in  1796  commenced  tho 
atii4y  of  medidae  ia  the  aaiveraity  of  Upaal. 
The  chendeal  ehidrwaatiMO  fined  bjr  Amfan, 

with  Ekeberp:  for  hh  assistant.  The  lecture  s  .it 
Upeal,  in  those  d^ya|  aa^ra  JBeraeliMi  were  read 
witiiont  any  ezpenninlal  flhalratimia,  lad  the 
instructions  in  tlio  hilwratory  were  of  a  huper- 
fieial  ami  UMatiafactory  kiod.  After  paning  his 
«mininatfopa  in  philMophy,  BeraeUaa  <imtted 
the  univcnsity  in  1798,  and  became  assistant  to 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Medevii  where  he  aoon 
beeame  known  by  an  e»eaB«t  dtendaal  analyih 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  t?iat  place.  This  anal- 
ysis wiu  puUiahod  in  1904^  when  he  took  his 
degre*  of^  doctor  of  medioina  at  UpsaL  Soon 
afterward  he  pnblished  his  "Physical  Researches 
on  the  efiecta  of  GalTaniam  on  organized BodiesJ' 
whidi  eataUUbed  hii  repntation  aa  an  eacpen- 
mental  philosopher,  and  obtained  for  hitn  tlic 
appointment  of  assistant  professor  of  medicine, 
MCany,  and  dMoaleal  dbuvmat^  at  Btodrholm. 
In  1807  be  snoceeded  Sparrmann,  in  tho  ^nior 
profesBorship  of  this  department.  He  followed 
far  aome  time  the  mode  ot  teadiing  whieh  waa 
practised  at  Upsnl,  but  afterward,  on  the  sog- 

rLion  of  Dr.  Moroet,  who  visited  Stoekbolm, 
adopted  the  method  of  fliaatntiaf  Ua  lao- 
tnrc-;  by  cvprriments,  which  pavo  great  satisfac- 
tion U>  tito  sludvnts,  and  rendered  him  popolar 
MAietoharof chemloiltcieBea.  Asearlyaatiio 
year  1806,  in  oo^jnncUon  with  Ilii^inper  bo 
commeoced  the  Hemdyra  relative  to  Physics, 
0heinfati7f  and  Vineralogf  ,**  and  hla  nomerous 

contributions  to  those  sciences  }\nvr  obtained 
lor  him  that  high  rank  wliicii  bo  bulU^i  as  an  ao- 
cnrata  observer  and  experimental  analyst.  1^ 
was  one  of  tho  cliief  founders  of  tho  medical 
society  of  bweden,  and  in  1808  be  Uicame  a 
aeniber  of  the  royal  Swedish  academy,  of  wUeh 
he  wa,'*  chosen  i^reudent  in  1810.  In  tho  i:it.  r- 
vals  of  liia  public  dnties  he  paid  several  visits  to 
Firia,  and  in  1812  he  spent  some  time  in  Lon« 
don.  In  1815  the  king  of  Sweden  named  Ber- 
Bellas  a  knigbt  of  the  order  of  Va^a;  and  in 
1818  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  oftba 
Btockholni  academy  of  sciences.  On  tbe  roro- 
notion  of  tbo  kin^  in  tho  sanio  year,  Berzeiius 
waa  eoBoblad;  and,  contrary  to  tiie  coafeoa  of 
the  conntrv,  wm  n!!owed  to  retain  hisown  name, 
the  titlti  ot  1  iurun  ikrzeiias  hern?  ennobled  in  the 
lists  of  Swedii^h  nobility.  In  1821  he  wastfamad 
commander  of  tho  order  of  Vasa,  and  tho 
sovcreigusj  of  France  and  Austria  named  him 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  of 
the  order  of  T.cn[>  ,id.  These  marks  of 
distinction  did  not  draw  his  attention  in  the 
least  from  his  laboitona  and  anoceesfhl  in- 
vestigations; his  important  and  txyuri-nental 
restarchesi  were  never  intermptcd  hy  wf»rldly 
snoc^a  and  pomdarity ;  and  even  when  he  i^- 
fjgned  hit  profemorihip  in  ivw  of  idoaandar, 


in  1882,ha  atiiloootiiuiedtopBmovithirim 
peisofefaniMi  Ua  ftnoriba  fnvestiptiaBiinia^ 

perimcnti     la  1833,  Berzelios  married;  td 
oa  that  ocoaaion,  the  lung  of  Swedta  wrote  ia 
a  letter,  in  whUh  ha  obsvred  thst  **9mk 
and  tin     !)olo  world  were  debtors  to  tbomit 
whose  entire  liia  had  basn  devoted  to  puaa 
aaweAiltoaEl  ai  they  ware  rierioos  to  Ui* 
ti vo  country." — ^The  works  of  Bcrzelim  we Vs: 
nomerous  and  imnortanU  He  cootnlwiM  b 
tho  ^^Pbyahsallbmoint**  diiriD«  a  period  <fy 
years,  some  47  original  papers  of  great  mai 
Uis  treatise  on  ^Mmistiy  wwt  tiuw^  6  ii? 
editions,  and  waa  parti j  re^wrHtaa  «m  im. 
It  is  most  complete  and  best  known  in  th*  efr 
tion  tranalated  into  French  onderhit  ofaii- 
apaetlon,  bj  Bnlinger,  and  publidisdtetvik 
at  Brussohs  in  1836.   The  last  volume  ojcw 
his  very  remariukUa  diaaertation  oe  ^ks's 
apparatna,  with  aanja  on  (|nattlatite  ssd^ 
tit  itivc  analy.sis,  and  tho  use  of  the  blo"'-;-'?'- 
His  mineraiogical  mtem  is  very  lugttlji^ 
nad.  H«  eoiAdered  mineral  epedet » 
ir-.;^  on  tlio  atomic  projRjrtions of  tlit-ir rnoc;^ 
ingredients,  and  arranged  and  desaguaMii  ^ 
•Qoordiiigibr.  AttiMreqMatof  tbeMrfw^ 
sciences,  in  1B22,  be  tmdertook  th<««!T'^ 
maricabie   Annoal  iieports  on  tbe  Fn^  - 
Pbyaloal  Ohemistry  and  Hhimkgf  i^ 
havo  been  sn  useful  to  the  Bcientiflc  wcdi  - 
early  as  tiie  year  1807,  when  Uie 
theory  of  Daltoo  WM  hardly  well  - 
Britain,  Beraelios  commenced  his  accurUt* 
searches  on  definite  proportions,  io  ^-^ 
ho  extended  and  syatamatiaed  the  ezpciiMi- 
(if  Wenzel  and  Richter ;  applying  llioiu  0^3- 
to  salts,  earths,  and  metals,  but  to  gv^J; 
organio  eoaiKmnds;  aariaHwf  giy^ly 
lirth  tho  truth  of  definite  proportions,  * 
belongs  the  merit  of  proving  that  thsprop?''- 
of  oxygan  is  constant  in  aB  tha  BeatnlnlB* 
the  Fame  acid ;  and  his  researches  par?  tB**^ 
impulse  to  modem  organio  diemiaLr/. 
who  knew  him  personiUly  bear  testimcnTV  - 
noblc  frankness  and  tlio  manly  siiui  lK'itJf^" 
character ;  and  state  that  he  was  ever  retay- 
impart  to  others,  without  oatantatiom 
stores  of  knowledfro,  and  to  assist  tbe  rwe*-'^ 
of  thoee  engaged  in  kindred  pnrsQita, 
▼iea,  tlM  naa  of  his  teboralacy,  Kid  the  ^ 
served  commnnicatit^n  of  his  accural  - '* 
of  investigation,    feoon  after  bii  mar'  -- 
1838,  the  directors  of  tha  Swedish  iroo  v  ^ 
in  p:nitefol  acknowledi^ent  of  tbe  HfAl  ^^'^ 
searches  had  thrown  on  their  art,  ai^  ^  ^  ^ 
tlmimy  to  hia  important  services  to  tlie  i:^" 
arts  of  liis  country,  conferred  on  him  »P'^/^ 
lor  life ;  and  we  may  here  oijeerve,  titfi 
stodies  and  invaatigatkma  of  Berselii»V^ 
m.ado  with  a  view  to  their  practical  ^P-'^  . 
in  tbe  usefnl  arte,  as  much  a.H  to  tbe  <^'-*^^ 
of  new  truths  of  adanee.    In  tbe  latter  yi 


his  life,  Bcrzelius  was  aflBicted  with  P*^ 
depriving  liim  of  tha  oae  of  bis  lo^**" ' ' 
but  his  mind  was  sJiway*  dear,  and  he  tic^' 
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was  slow  and  gradual,  without  acnto  p^nffMn^ 
and  he  died  in  the  69th  year  of  hin  age. 

BEBAN^ON  ( V«»ontio\  a  fbrtiflad  pltM  of 
great  strength,  the  rl.icf  town  of  the  French  ilo- 
partment  of  i>ouU»,  on  the  river i>oabs;  pop.  m 
18M,  49,544.  Hie  lower  town  on  th«  Other  side 
of  tL<.-  river,  formerly  called  Baltaus,  is  con- 
nected with  Besan^on  proper  hja  stono  bridge, 
the  foandatioM  of  irUob  ire  Roman.  The 
town  lias  an  antique  appearance.    It  has 
lercral  fountains  one  of  which  represents 
tiwapotheosis  of  OImiIm  Y.  Its  pnblle  Imild- 
ings  and  institotions  are  noiuen.nis,  namc'lr, 
(he  cathedral   of  St.  John  (noisessing  as 
ft  nlie  tb»  windipg-shect  of  Christ,  which 
wa'«  fdrmerly  exhibited  and  attracted  thousands 
of  pikrims,  and  some  fine  utuutings),  2  Gothic 
«litiruiea,  8  hospitals,  a  dear  and  dumb  asjluin, 
ao  acad(  my  of  mathematics  aiid  bclles-lettre?, 
a  Ij'oeum,  a  public  library  containing  (>3,0U0 
reinmm  and  many  MSB.,  a  nvMiim,  and  a  mu- 
pctnn  of  natural  history,  an  academy  of  scionccs, 
a  feucioty  of  agriculture  aud  tiic  artk,  a  theolug- 
ical  setnidavXf  *  acliool  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy,  a  school  of  drawii);^  and  sculp- 
ture, of  artUlery,  and  of  watch-making.  It 
IiM  «steii^T«  manufactories  of  watoheti  thrMd, 
cotton  and   mlk  j*tockin^,  paper  hangiuga, 
l]rv-iu-tji&,  leather,  hardware,  and  linen.  Be- 
eoQvon  appears  in  history  lirsr,  as  Vesontio,  in 
Ci»*nr's  h  ilnm  Oallieum,    In  tlio  days  of  tho 
£oD)uu  cuipiru  Vtisontio  was  the  capital  uf  tlio 
pfovinco  of  Maxima  Sequanonini.   Tho  Ale- 
xnanni  di stroked  it  in  t!in  tiino  of  Jnliaii  tho 
-ApO!>tate,  ttiid  it  Wiu,  mlmui  t  ivii^ed  by  Attila 
aiM  tb«  Huns.    InSSG   t  I  foudcd  itself  sue- 
ee^sfidly  Against  the  Vauduls.    It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Burgundions.   It  beoinic  tho  cliicf  city 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  more  commonly 
called  Franoho  Comt6,  and  was  made  by  the  em- 

Jtcror  Frederick  I.  a  free  and  imperial  city,  1163. 
i<)twecu  the  9th  and  13th  centuries,  it  was  colled 
Ohryaopolia,  the  goldea  city.  Granvello,  the  min- 
ister or  the  emperor  GharMi  V.,  was  born  here, 
nnd  h*. curuc  its arclibishop.  While FrancheComtd 
waa  under  Spanish  dominion,  Besan^on  pre- 
MTTcd  its  rights  OS  a  German  city,  but  lost  them 
and  became  French  when  Franohe  CoraUi  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
367B.    In  1814,  Beaan^on  was  besieged  but  not 
captured  l>y  an  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
liohtcnsteio.  AmoQg  the  eminent  natives  of 
Beeanvon,  beride  Grairrolle,  are  Abel  B^usat| 
JtfoTbliul  Moncey,  Victor  Hugo,  CharleiKodter, 
Gharlea  Fouritttaiid  P.  J.  Prudhon. 

BESBORODKO,  AutzAVDKs  AirDKTXwnoR, 
A  Russian  statesman,  Ixjrn  at  Stolnoje,  in 
XittW  Boftia,  ia  1742,  died  August  0,  17»d. 
He  wm  minbrter  ef  foreign  aflUn  under  Oafh* 
erine  II.  an  l  P  i  i]  I  concluded  tlio  treaty  of 
l>caco  at  JaasY,  and  other  memorable  treetiea| 
And  orguBtied  ^  eoeficieii  between  Rurie  and 
(. .  ri":i.t  r>rifala  Ofjuinst  France.  Tie  was  made  an 
A  u.<itri«a  count  by  Joe^h  IL,  and  a  Kossanprince 
bjr  Paal  L  fie  left  the  tepntitkm of  aaaUe 


BESTKA  BAY,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Kudavenkiar,  and  the  district  of 
fauraid,  near  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  to  fs- 

mou.s  in  contemporary  history  as  the  station  of 
the  British  and  French  fleets  in  1B3U  and  1840, 
end  again  m  Jime  IS  end  14, 166S,  nntO  Oct 
22,  The  fleets  were  sent  to  Besika  hay  as  a 
counter-demonstration  to  the  Bussian  occupa- 
tioa  of  the  prindpetttie^  end  were  ordered  to 
Icivo  it  and  advance  near  to  Constantinople, 
in  conseauence  of  the  detraction  of  tho  Turk- 
ieh  touadron  at  Sinope. 

BESITTOON",  or  Biarmr,  an  escarped  preci- 

Eice  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Kcrmanshah 
I  that  part  of  modem  Persia  wbidi  was  an- 
ciently called  Media.  On  the  lower  part  of  this 
precipice  is  a  huge  tablet  planed  smooth  by  art. 
Below  there  b  a  i^^y  terrace  strown  with 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  To  these  the  name  Bes- 
ittoou  i^i  given,  meaning  without  pillars." 
About  50  yards  above  this  platform  there  are 
tho  remains  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  with  an  In- 
scription in  Greek  uu  it  nearly  obliterated  by 
one  in  modern  Persian,  relating  to  the  grant  m 
lands.  On  tho  authority  of  Diodorn'<  and  Cte- 
sias,  this  work  is  attributed  in  Quecu  Scmira- 
ndi.  Farther  to  the  east  is  another  pile  of 
sculptnre,  exhibiting  a  lino  of  12  figures,  of 
whom  1  is  a  king,  another  a  prostrate  suppliant, 
and  9  others  captives  in  his  rear.  Under  eaflb 
is  a  short  inscription  in  tho  arrow-headed  char- 
acter ;  under  these  again  are  8  deep  and  closely 
written  columns  in  the  same  ehaneter;  •  Thflj 
have  not  been  deciphered. 

BESKOW,  Bkrkhabd,  a  Swedish  dramatist, 
born  in  Stockholm,  April  19,  1798,  was  en- 
no!)led  in  1826,  and  appointed  iniirshal  of  the 
royal  household  in  1633.  lie  officiated  for 
some  time  as  director  of  the  royal  ttu  atre,  and 
is  tho  author  of  serenal  e.tcell(  nt  tragedies, 
which  were  translated  into  l>aniiih  and  Gor- 
man by  Oehlenschlugcr,  and  of  which  Tarhol 
Knutmm  is  considered  the  best  acting  play  on 
the  Swedbh  stage.  He  wrote  an  opera,  Tru- 
baduren^  for  which  Oscar,  the  prese  nt  king  of 
Sweden,  composed  the  music.  His  literary  rep- 
utation was  increased  by  his  books  of  travel, 
by  his  poetical  works,  and  by  hin  contributions 
to  the  prc<«5.  Tlio  great  prize  of  Uio  academy 
was  awarded  in  1824  to  his  poem  Sveriget  anar. 
He  became  one  of  tlie  18  directors  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  in  1834  perpetual  sooretary.  The 
rare  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma  as  doctor  of 
philosophy  fhnn  the  univend^  of  Upoali  wai 
Youchsafcd  to  him  in  1842. 

BE8SABABIA,  the  most  B.  W.  proflaoe  of 
the  Bussian  em])ire,  between  Moldavia,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  the  Black  Sea,  ccoaista  of  thoae 
portions  of  Turkey  lying  between  tiie  Dniester 
and  tho  Pmth,  which  were  wre.-ited  from  tho 
Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  and 
ftnned  previously  the  N.  £.  part  of  Moldavia 
and  tho  Budjak  or  Iie!«arabi:i  proj>er.  By  tho 
late  treaty  of  Paris  (March  81,  1856),  a  portion 
of  BsMinbia  was  given  bai«  to  Tlorkey,  in 
«Rtortogit»thatp(nrar  a  mht  ftonttar  than 
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tho  Pmth.    Article  20  deolarofl,  "The  new 

frontiiT  bli.ill  l  i'irm  from  tho  Hlack  Sea  1  kilo- 
metre to  tho  £.  of  tho  lake  liourna  Sola,  shall 
nm  perpendicularly  to  the  Akermen  road, 
fiball  follow  that  road  to  the  Val  do  TrajaD, 
pass  to  tho  S.  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  tho  course  of 
the  river  Yalpuck  to  the  height  of  Sarat«ika, 
and  tcTininato  at  Katamori  nn  tlio  Pruth.  JDel- 
cu'iilos  of  tho  contracting  powers  ;>li;ill  fix  in  ita 
details  tho  lino  of  the  new  frontier."'  liy  arti- 
cle 21,  tho  territory  ceded  bjr  Russia  shall  be 
annexed  to  tho  principality  of  Moldavia  nnder 
the  suzerainty  of  tho  ISublimo  Porte.  A  diiiVr- 
eaoe  between  tho  Bassian  commissioners  on  the 
one  band  and  the  Turkish,  British,  and  Ana* 
trinn  ooninii~-lotifr3  on  tho  other,  as  to  wliloli  of 
2  Bolgrads  was  raeaut,  necessitated  tho  meeting 
of  a  new  European  conference  at  Paris  early  in 
1867,  which  settled  that  question  substniitially 
in  favor  of  Turkey.  Before  it6  recent  disuicm- 
berment,  Beesarabia  contained  an  areaof  alxrit 
18.900  sq.  m.,  and  Y02,000  inLaLItiuits,  in  8 
towns,  JIU  villages  with  inarkeL^-.,  aad  1,030 
hamlets.  These  towns  and  villiiges  contain  134 
churches  of  stone,  and  719  of  wood,  IC  chapels, 
32  monasteriea  and  convents,  1  ccclcsiasdcal 
seminary,  9  district  Pchools,  and  2  Iivi-jiitaU. 
The  commerce  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks.  The  Buaso-Greek  bt^op 
resides  at  Kishenev.  Tho  peasantry  aro  sub- 
ject to  feudal  imposts.  Tho  boU  of  Bessara- 
bia is  Very  fruitful,  but  poorly  cultirated,  pro- 
dticiiitr  nuiddcr  a:id  saffron  which  grow  wild, 
tlux,  iiemj>,  tw[>acco,  maize,  millet,  wlieut,  iiitl- 
005,  pompkina,  npricota,  and  peaches.  Tho 
mulberry  thrives.  ITio  rearing  of  horned  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  is  tho  great  resource  of  tlio 
inhabitants.  The  culture  of  wine  is  also  pros- 
ecuted. The  northern  portion  of  Besdarabia  id 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathhin  tnoan> 
tains,  hero  einking  into  (!ie  phun.  Tluy  aro 
Well  wooded,  and  al>ouud  in  wild  aniumLj. 
Tho  southern  part  of  tho  province  is  prairie- 
land.  The  chief  or  only  miuenU  product  is  8;dt, 
"which  is  obtained  in  groat  quantities  from  tho 
lake?.  Tho  fisheries  are  plentiful.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Danube,  the  Prutli.  Yalpuck, 
and  Dniester.  These  rivers  fomi  large  lakes  or 
marshes.  Tho  province  is  divided  into  9  dis- 
tricts: Akermoo,  Bender,  Chocziro,  Biclzi,  Is- 
mail, and  Kidienev.  Kiabenev  is  the  seat  of 
govermnent. 

BE^>S.VIUON,  Joux  or  B^su,  a  Greek  monk, 
born  probably  at  Trebizond,  in  the  year  1889, 
died  nt  Kavcnr.a,  Nov.  19,  1472.  lie  was 
titular  patriarch  uf  Constantinople,  arclibishop  of 
Nicaja,  afterward  cardinal  and  legate  to  France, 
in  tho  timo  t>f  Loui.^  XI.  After  Laving  spent 
21  years  in  a  Tnuiia.<lcry  of  Greece,  duvotcd  to 
theology  iiiid  litemture,  bo  left  it  to  follow 
the  tonperor  JohnPaiaologus  to  Italy,  who  had 
gone  there  with  the  Intention  of  being  present 
at  the  council  of  Fcrrara,  in  tho  hone  of  unit- 
ing tbo  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Thej  were 
accompanied  hj  manj  Greebi,  distinsuished  bj 
tfaoir  talenta  and  dignity.  Beaaaiion  Moonded 


with  so  nraeh  zeal  the  projects  of  PdeBologw 

tli'it  he  becanie  odioti'^  to  tho  Greek  cliurch, 
while  Pope  Eugonius  IV.  reworded  hitu  for  hk 
devotion  to  that  of  Kome,  by  the  dignitj  of 
cardinal-priest.  He  had  the  confidence  of  many 
popes,  and  was  near  becoming  one  hiumii^  bot 
was  prevented  by  the  dissenting  voice  of  oai 
of  the  cardinals,  who  esteemed  it  an  indignity 
to  tho  Laiin  church,  to  choose  a  Greek  jjopa. 
Uo  was  sent  to  France  by  Sixtus  lY.,  to  recon- 
cile Louis  XL  with  tho  duke  of  Boii^dj,  and 
obtain  aid  against  tho  Turks.  He  did  not  sao- 
cocd,  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  received  a  pvT- 
soual  insult  from  tho  king,  which  homiliAtian 
some  suppose  to  have  been  the  cause  ef  Us 
death. 

BESSEL,  FniKDnicn  Wilheui,  a  Geraaa 
astronomer,  l>orn  at  Minden,  July  22,  1784, 
died  March  17,  IS-if).  TTaving  shown  in  e;u-Iy 
life  a  tasto  for  astronomy,  aud  some  skill  u  a 
computer,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Sclu^ 
ter,  at  tJio  observatory  of  Lilienthal.  In  1810 
ho  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory 
building  at  KOnigsberg,  and  held  that  post  to 
tho  day  of  hia  death.  In  It^lS  he  pobbfllMi 
Ihimiamenta  AHronomtef^  a  discassioD  of  tlw 
ob.servatiuiis  made  njt> m  tlio  fixed  stara,  by 
Bradley,  at  Greenwich,  60  years  before,  and 
indnding  dissertations  of  inestimahlo  valae, « 
the  method  of  stellar  astronomy.  He  ftft<!^ 
ward  publislied,  regularly,  his  own  observatioM, 
measured  the  distance  of  tho  star  61  Cygni 
from  the  earth,  and  tonk  a  di~tirii;uished  Btrt 
iu  all  tho  astronomical  discovcric:  ;uid  goonUA 
discussions  of  his  day,  and  was  justly  oonsid^^ 
cd,  while  living,  tlio  leading  astronomer  of  the 
world,  blending  theory  aud  practice  with  i 
master  hand. 

BESSifcRES,  Jzxs  Bafiistk,  marshal  of 
ihe  French  empire,  bom  at  Praisfac,  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  Aug.  C,  ITt-^^,  liiU'-J  »^ 
Lutzen,  Marcli  1,  1813.  Ho  entered  tlic  ciffl- 
stitatioaal  guard  of  i-<>uis  XVI.,  in  1791.  served 
as  a  non-commtssioned  officer  in  tho  moontad 
chasseurs  of  tho  Pyr^n^es,  and  mon  after  bs* 
canio  a  captain  of  cha>seurs.  Aft  r  tbo  virtorr 
of  Kover^dn,  Sept.  4, 1790,  Bonaparte  promoW 
huu  oil  the  battlc'-litld  to  the  rank  of  OoloB* 
Conmiander  of  tho  guides  of  the  gencral-m- 
chiof  daring  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796- 
colonel  of  the  same  corps  in  Egypt,  he  remsu*- 
ed  attached  to  it  for  tho  greater  part  of  hiSiife- 
In  ISOa,  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
conferred  nponhim,  and,  in  1804,  that  of  mar- 
shal of  tho  empire.  He  f  -ugl.t  at  tho  battles  of 
Koveredo,  Kivoli,  Su  Jcau  d'Acre,  Abouiir, 
Marengo — where  ho  commanded  tho  la^t  J^"^'" 
sivo  cavalry  charge — Austerlitz,  Jena,  ^ly* 
and  Friedlaud.  Despatched  in  IsOStoane^e 
tho  command  of  a  division  of  18,000  mi  n  sa- 
tioned  in  tho  Spanish  province  of  Salflin4n<*be 
found  on  his  arrival  that  Gen.Cnesta  had  til* 
up  a  position  between  Valladolid  and  BurgoS 
thus  threaleniog  to  intersect  the  line  of  t^n^* 
nronioationofJiladrid  with  Fhinoe.  ^'^^''J'* 
attackedhim  andvca  theTictoix  of  itohaa 
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del  Bio  6«ooo.  After  the  failara  of  the  Eng* 
liah  Walcheren  ezpeditioii,  NapolMm  nibstitat- 

ed  Bcssl^rc'i  for  Be^n.^f^^ttp,  in  command  of  the 
Belgian  army.    la  tlio  same  year  (1809),  Lo 
VIS  created  dake  of  Istria.   At  the  Mad  of  a 
cavalry  division  he  rooted  the  Austrian  general, 
Hoheoroltem,  at  the  battle  of  EuUngccu  Dur- 
lag  tike  Hussiaa  expedition  he  noted  as  chief 
COnunaD<ior  of  the  monnteil  frnnrd,  and  on  tho 
opeDiag  of  the  Germau  eumpaigu  of  1813, 
the  commander  of  tiio  French  cavahy.  He 
died  on  the  btitt!e-fiold  while  attacking  tho  de- 
file of  Kippacb,  in  Saxony,  on  tho  evo  of  tho 
Ik^e  of  Ltttzen.   Hia  popnlaritj  with  the  com- 
mem  soliViera  may  he  inferred  from  tho  circnm- 
Btaace  that  it  was  thou^jht  prudent  to  with- 
hold tbaMiraof  hiadaalbfiirMiMtfaiMfroin 
the  army. 

UESTOUJZFF,  Al£X4Kokb,  a  Russian  poet, 
patriot,  and  martyr,  bom  in  ITii,  at  the  coun- 
try seat  of  his  father  in  the  goTomment  of  Yoro- 
neszh,  killed  in  battle  in  tho  Caucasus  in  1887. 
He  was  educated  in  one  of  tho  imperial  mili« 
tary  establishments,  and  as  an  omocr  of  the 
guards  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Wfirtemberg  in  1625.    Bestoujetf,  with 
Ryl^eS;  with  whom,  in  182S.  ho  edited  the  first 
literary  periodical  pubHshed  in  Russia,  under 
the  title  of  tlio  "  Northern  Stftr."  was  among 
the  foremost  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  and  ia- 
•nrreotion  of  1825.   For  this  he  was  coDdenm- 
ed  to  lose  his  military  rank  and  to  bo  sent  to 
Yakootsk,  in  8iberia»  aa  a  common  soldier, 
'Without  any  ebim  to  be  ndranced.    In  the 
-^nows  a:al  in  tho  frozen  ntni()sj)here  of  this 
place  of  exile,  his  fiery  imagination  acquired 
new  rigor.  Under  tbe  name  of  the  CoMadk 
Idarlinsky  he  wrote  small  noTels  und  ekotcbcs 
fat  tbe  ^  Telegraph,"  a  periodical  of  Moscow, 
md  for  aonie  otbeni  By  a  speeblwder  of  tbe 
emperor  Nicholati,  after  fm^.-ing  2  or  3  years 
iherei  he  was  transtcrred  to  the  army  of  the 
Caneasos.  There  his  adTeoturona  and  danger* 
vuA  life  hud  its  effect  on  his  stylo,  and  ho  now 
ahowed  a  great  talent  for  description  and  for 
•Biilyais  of  homui  obara<^  and  paeons.  The 
tiioro  considerable  of  hb  writings  during  this 

Sriod  are  2  novels,  Mullah  Ifur  and  Ammakth 
yg.   Hia  fftte  might  have  been  rendered  more 
enpportable,  but  for  tho  blind  hatred  of  tho 
graud  duke  Micliaei,  the  jonnger  brother  of  the 
oioperor  Nicholas,    Toward  the  yeir  1686, 
.Nicholas  relented,  permitted  the  advancomeut 
of  Bestoigeff  from  the  ranks,  and  opened  to 
Jiini  A  prospect  of  tgwn  beoondng  an  oflloer, 
And  thns  recovering  his  lost  sjocial  condition. 
J3at  it  was  X/oo  kte,  as  shortly  after  he  was 
killed  along  with  a  considenU«  detaohment  «f 
Ttnssian  soldiers,  by  fho  monntainoers,  in  an 
juubosh  near  Ekaterinodar.  Bestocyefi^  like  By- 
IcJcfT.  Lermont^eff,  aad  Pnihkin,  all  ftan  of 
l^usamn  literature,  is         of  tho  many  ric- 
tJlxua  who,  fur  dill'uront  re^k-ons  and  in  various 
ways,  were  devoured  by  tho  reign  of  tho  emi)€r- 
c»r   Nicholas.    Two  of  his  1  iv '.Iters,  Nicholas 
Axui  Michael,  who  were  invuivtid  iu  tho  oon^ir- 


acy  and  outbreak  of  1825,  suffered  capital  pun- 
ish merit  in  l^^i:!!. 

B£STOUJ£FF-RIUMIK£,  Miohkl  Alkxh 
Petbowitoh,  oount,  a  Russian  statesman,  bom 
in  Moscow,  in  1693,  of  a  family  of  EngUsh 
f  ricrtn,Rnd  of  tho  secorif!  rlf\<;3  of  rr^bles  in  Kuts- 
sia,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  2-i,  1766.  lie 
was  educated  in  Germany,  entered  the  eivil 
pervico  under  Peter  tho  Crcit,  and  beonme  a 
diplomatist.  Under  the  empress  Anne  ho  was 
made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  tbe  emprew 
Eliznbeth,  whoj«  fullest  contldonco  ho  po'i''o?«<»d, 
created  him  count,  great  chancellor  of  liio  em- 
pire, and  his  influence  in  the  govunmieiit  waa 
almost  boimdless.  Uo  was  stronr-'}'  oyiposcd  to 
tho  Pruisiau  and  French  diplomaiic  intlueuco, 
and  was  disliked  on  this  account  by  Peter  HI., 
nephew  and  presnraptivo  heir  of  Elizabeth. 
IIo  concluded  several  treaties  with  England, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  were  favorable 
toEnglbh  policy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  iu 
1747,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein  with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  thus  planted  the  first  germs  of  the 
confusion  and  oissensions  which  prevailed  in 
1848  between  that  kingdom  and  Germany,  and 
have  not  yet  been  entiraly  pacified.  By  his  in- 
floenee,  the  Roasian  troops  supported  Austria 
against  Frederic  tho  Great  in  the  7  years'  war. 
But  their  commander,  Apraxin,  retired  to  Rus- 
sia, and  this  occasioned  the  fall  of  Bestoujeff. 
lie  was  imprisoned  and  degraded,  but  Catharine 
U.,  in  1762,  restored  him  to  liberty  aud^to  hia 
prerlooa  sodal  position,  oreating  iiim  a  field- 
marshal,  but  not  c.illing  him  to  af'tivo  service. 
Ue  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  chemical 
preparatum  known  in  medieinaimder  the  name 
of  llu'-^nra  toniat  Be^tuch]^. 

BKl  Al^guS,  DoMusoo  DK,  a  Spanish  mis- 
lionarj,  bom  it  Leon  about  the  endof  the  16th 
century,  die<l  iu  1549.  lie  eniiirrated  to  Ilis- 
paniola  in  1514 ;  he  learned  the  Indian  tongucL 
tmrtmeCed  the  nativee  in  the  dcetrines  ot 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  save 
them  from  Spanish  craeltr.  In  1626  he  passed 
over  into  Mexico.  Here  he  ibnoded  a  eon  vent, 
and  was  tho  Indian's  friend.  From  Mexico  he 
visited  Guatemala,  and  founded  anoUier  con- 
Tent  there.  Itwaa  owii^  to  his  representatiiNie 
to  the  holy  seo  that  Pan!  TIT.  promnlgated  hia 
bull  (1587)  reminding  all  Christians  that  pagan 
Indiana  were  their  brethren,  and  ahoidd  not  lie 
hunted  down  like  wild  boaste.  Betan?o8  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  and  preferred  to 
xenialn  tibe  simple  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
died  1  month  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in  the 
convent  of  8t.  Paul,  at  Vaiiadoiid. 

BBTKL  NUT.  The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper, 
piper  hctU,  and  the  nut  of  the  areca  pahii, 
areca  eaUehu,  together  constitute  this  article, 
vUdh  is  improperlj  MuDed  betel  nut  Bat  aa 
an  article  of  commerce  it  is  sold  separately 
under  the  name  of  betel  nut,  becuuse  as  a  mas- 
ticating article  it  ia  always  used  with  the  leaf 
of  ll.o  betel  j)cppcr.  The  habit  of  chewing  this 
cou^und  has  extended  from  the  islands  of  the 
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ICalay  orohipelago,  ^where  it  is  cliiefly  found,  to 
the  CMtUinciit  of  Asia,  and  its  uso  is  now  uni- 
versal from  the  Red  sea  to  Japan.  Its  propa- 
fftt ion  for  use  is  very  simple;  the  nut  is  sliced 
and  -n-rapped  ia  the  ImL  with  a  little  quick- 
lime to  give  it  a  flavor.  All  olseaes,  male  and 
female,  are  in  tlic  liuhit  of  chcwinj?  it,  and 
think  it  improve«  the  digestion.  It  gives  to  the 
tongne  andflipt  a  acarlat  hue,  and  in  time  turns 
tl)e  teeth  perfectly  black.  The  Malays  have  a 
Jiideous  appearance  from  its  use.  but  the  Chi- 
nese are  very  oareAil  to  remove  tna  stain  from 
the  t<f  th.  Persons  of  rank  often  pp.rry  it  pro- 
.pared  for  use  in  splendid  cases  worn  at  tiio  {jir- 
•dle,  «Dd  offer  it  to  «ach  other  as  peopla  of 
Earopo  or  America  offer  snuff. 

BETIIAM,  SiB  William,  an  English  antiqua- 
ry and  genealogist,  born  at  Stradbroke,  SntTi  lk, 
1779,  died  at  Bkckrock,  near  Dublin,  Oct.  23, 
1858.  Prom  hia  father,  the  Rev.  William 
fictham  (mitlior  of  "Genealogiral  Tables  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  World,"  and  "A  IJaronct- 
age,**  in  S  vols.  4to),  be  may  have  derived 
A  ijredilcction  for  genealogy  and  heraldry. 
Brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  its  me- 
chanical details  annoyed  him.  Much  more  to 
his  taste  avus  the  task  of  revising  a  portion 
of  Guugli's  edition  of  Camden,  In  180ri  ho 
went  to  Dublin  as  clerk  to  Sir  Cliarles  For- 
tescue,  Ulster  king  of  orms  ;  soon  after,  ho  be- 
came his  deputy,  and  snccoeflod  Mm  in  1820. 
TT«.^  !i:nl  [iroN  i(iu-Iy  (-Tiily,  IS'I-)  licvn  a|i!'<>iiit>_'d 

feneaJtigist  of  the  order  of  tiu  I*atrick,  and 
nig^htcd.  He  was  also  depnty-keeper  of  the 
rcror.]-  at  T'ul'lin.  He  arranged,  rl  i^-ified,  and 
catalogued  several  hundred  voIuuks  of  these 
.papers— made  an  index,  of  i')  folio  vols.,  to  the 
namr<<  of  all  ]fCT<tjn3  mentioiinl  in  the  wills  at 
the  prerogative  ofljcc,  DiiMin;  largely  em- 
ployed his  time  in  aiiti'i^iarii'.n  researches; 
wrote  books  to  show  the  identity  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  the  Ibemo-Celtio  race,  and  of  both 
with  the  Phoenician;  and  nlsi»  prtKliu-ed  two 
standard  books — one  on  '"Parliamentary  and 
Fendal  Dignities,"  the  other  "On  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Constitution  of  K';^:]an'!, 
and  of  the  early  Parliaments  o{  IrciainL  '  Sir 
William's  suceessor,  as  Ulster  king  of  arms, 
■was  Mr.  Bernard  Burke  f^oon  after  knighted), 
jiutlior  of  the  well-kuowu  *•  Peerage." 

BETHANY,  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the 
.eastern  slope  of  the  mount  of  Uiives,  15  fur- 
longs from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  place  where  CIl^i^t  was 
anointed,  oftea  lodged^  and  raised  Lazarus  from 
.the  dead.  His  asemsion,  too,  took  plaooon  his 
way  to  and  near  Betliany.  It  is  tihw  a  desolate 
village  of  about  20  families,  calle<l  by  the  Ara- 
bians Ct-AzenJeh.  The  monks  and  Mohamme- 
dans point  out  various  objects  of  curiosity,  anmng 
whieh  is  a  ruined  tower  which  tiiey  siiy  was 
the  liouse  of  Hary  and  Mnrtlia,  the  atone  on 
vhich  Jesns  sat^  the  tomb  of  hazanis,  a  deep 
ranlt  in  the  limestone  rock,  probably  a  natural 
cave  remodelled  by  human  lalxir,  in  whieh  the 
Jianoiscans  aajf  inass  twioe  ji  year.  A  church, 


oalled  the  castle  of  I^azams,  was  built  over  this 
grave  by  St.  llelena  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  century  it  became  the  site  of  a  vc^ 
important  monastic  establishment.  It  was  still 
in  existence  in  bat  there  now  reiaain  of 
it  only  the  stone  walls. 

BETHANY,  a  post  vlllige  of  Brooke  en, 
Ya.,  situated  16  iniles  N.  £.  of  Wheeling,  h 
is  the  seat  of  Bethany  college,  founded  in  1841, 
by  the  Tt"V.  .MfxtHifliT  Caiiijilx-n,  the  foundsr 
of  a  lu'W  ^c("t  i4"  J)a[>tiKts  called  iJisclple*. 

BETHEL,  a  city  of  ancient  Ptdesiine.  12  Ho- 
man  niilus  N'.  of  .FLTUsaleiii.  It  was  i  rijjinallj 
culled  Lai,  and  was  named  Jiethel  (house  of 
God)  hy  Jacob,  who  here  beheld  in  a  vision  tLo 
angels  nseending  and  descending.  Bethel  wis 
a  city  of  Kphraim,  lying  near  the  northtm 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  The  rains  called  Bei- 
tin  occupy  its  ancient  site. 

BETHEL,  a  flonrishing  town  ef  Sbelbr  co, 
Mu.,  lying  on  tho  north  fork  of  North  ri.ir, 
98  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  was 
settled  in  1842  by  a  German  colony  from  PetiE- 
sylvanift,  who  own  4,000  acres  of  fertile  hitiJ, 
and  practise  farming  tuid  Llio  uiechauia.1  .irti. 
The  German  language  is  tho  only  one  u?(ji 
Ttuy  have  a  hatuLsome  charch|  mills,  and  S 
gluvo  factory.    Pop.  1,000. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE,  a  flourishing  educa- 
tional institution,  established  by  the  CllQlbi^ 
land  Presbyterians,  at  MeLemtmeTille,  atiPuD 
of  GarroU  oo.,  Tenn.,  lU  miles  9.  W.  of  Nso- 
viBc. 

BETIIELL,  Snt  Riflfuim,  attomey-geacml  of 

England  under  Lord  Paltncrston,  born  in  l^^'^''^- 
He  graduated  as  B.  A.  at  Oxford  before  fn' 
was  1'^,  being  ''first  class"  in  cla.ssics,  otiil 
'•«o<'ond  cliuss"  in  mathornafi< -j,  and  was  dcctr 
cd  a  fellow  of  Wadham  college.  In  1833  hs 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  devoted  h\in-<'(  to 
equity  practice  with  maoh  snccessw 
made  a  qneon's  counsel  in  1840,  and  soKdlM^ 
gencr.il,  I)eeeml>er,  1852,  under  Lord  .\be^ 
deen's  government,  when  be  was  kniglit^iL 
In  November,  1856,  when  Sir  Atexander  Code 
Imrn  was  appointed  chief-jiistir.'  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Jorvi*,  h« 
was  sneceeded,  as  attomey-gsncr.i!. 
Kichard  Bethell,  who  wjis  also  counsel  to  tbs 
univer.sity  of  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of  thi 
county  palatine  of  Lanca-ster.  As  an  c^juitf 
lawyer  his  standing  is  high.  His  politic*  aj» 
ultra  liberal.  Ho  entered  parliament  in  AprH 
I'"'!,  tor  the  biirough  of  Aylesbury,  wliicb  he 
Jm  itinco  continued  to  roprcsenL  AssiMili<^ 
mentary  speaker  lie  has  no  reputation,  WA  » 
hi;;!ily  cslLH-itu'd  ni  "a  good  buMiir-'  T^an. 
He  Went  out  (»f  office  with  tho  Palmereioa  cab- 
inet in  February,  1858. 

BETIIENCrfrnT,  Jkax,  seigncnr  dc,  m 
coiKjucrur  uf  tlte  Canary  isles,  born  in  Nff* 
jnandy.  died  1425.  Ho  was  chaniberlsin 
of  Charhs  VI.  of  France.  His  house  having 
been  jnlla^^cd  and  hims<;lf  ruiucd  by  the  Eng- 
lish, ho  n)ortg>igcd  his  estate  and  wont  to  l-^ 
£ochellfl^  jnado  ap  a  oompan;  «nd  set  ssU 
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quc>t   of  advintiircH,   May   1,   1402.  AfU?r 
touching  at  tlie  SponUh  porta,  and  taking  on 
board  *  Giuncbe  prinoa.  Anfaroo,  whom  ba 
fimnd  1^  Oadix,  ha  sailed  w  tbe  Oanariaa.  Ha 
visited  the  islands  scparati  ly,  and  constructed  a 
£ort  at  Lanxarote.  1  iading  Lis  ibroaa  inauffi- 
fltent  to  aabdna  tha  natlTaa,  ha  iitouiiad  to 
Spain  for  reenforccments,  leaving?  his  compan- 
ioa,  Gadifer,  in  command.    On      return  from 
^>aia  arith  saooor,  b«  found  tkat  Gadifer  had 
alre:idr  «uMuf<J  a  considorablc  numher  of  t!  f 
native--*.    The  Ni^nuan  uoblcuiau  called  himxif 
lord  of  tho  Canary  iiilanda,  aod  had  a  native 
kin^  baptized  with  tho  name  of  LouU,  Teh.  20, 
1404.   The  conversion  of  tlie  greater  number 
of   the   (Juanches  to  Christianity  fallowed. 
Bethaaooort  wished  to  aztaod  bis  oooqaasta  to 
Africa,  but  dissensions  aroaa  batwaaa  Wmnif 
and  Gadifi-r,  -nliioh  resulted  in  tho  retora  oC 
the  African  expedition  without  having  aflbelad 
my  thinp^  and  tho  sbaadoDmaot  of  tha  Oaawiaa 
by  ClafHftr.    Ik-thencourt  imported  into  tho 
Canaries  many  mectianics  and  fanners  from 
Kormandy,  induced  the  pope  to  send  a  bi.shop 
thete,   Deo.    15,   14^»5,   redeemed  bis  N'kp- 
man  estate  from  iU  indcbtment,  retired  thith- 
er to  end  bis  days,  1406,  and  toft  tho  GtDiftaa 
ia  tha  baoda  of  hb  naphaw. 

BETHENCOUBT  T IIOUNA,  Aotramr  di, 
a  S[<aJiish  eng^iru'cr,  born  on  tlio  i.sland  of  Tono- 
riffe,  1760,  and  descended  in  a  direct  Una  from 
tba  eonqaeror  of  tha  Oaaariaai  Ha  ^ad  at  Bt. 
Pettryburg,  July  20,  18M.  Ue  was  educated 
at  Madrid.  When  Spain  was  subjugated  by 
French  arms,  he  entered  into  tbe  service  of 
riu'»:;u  wli.  r.»  he  rearhc<l  (ho  rank  of  a  uii»j<ir- 
gvneral.  He  wa.-4  alter  the  jMjace  employed  by 
the  Rmwian  government  to  exeeota  at  Nynik 
KoTgorod  the  publio  buildings,  which  give  ao- 
oommodations  to  tlie  great  fair  held  there.  Ua 
establishes]  the  C(>rp<i  of  hytlraulio  fllnilMWIH. 
and  a  school  for  tbe  esaot  scieaoea. 

BETHE8D.\  (pboa  of  aAarfon),  tha  nama  of 
a  \>ool  or  fountain  which,  acconlin}»  to  S<  rip- 
tcrc,  was  eituated  near  the  sheep-gate,  and  hav- 
ing porches  or  restio^-plaoea  arannd  it  ibr  the 
kick-  Ah  tho  name  imiKirt-;,  f!io  waters  of  this 
fountain  are  r-aid  to  have  been  »ubjuct  to  jHrri- 
odical  and  intermittent  cAirioB,  and  were  be> 
lieved  by  tbe  Jews  to  liava  oartafat  medicinal 
▼irtues,  to  heal  tbe  diseases  of  those  who 
*t*[)i»e<i  first  into  them  at  their  flow.  At  this 
pool  Jesos  is  related  bj  Joha  to  have  parfonuad 
tiia  tniracla  of  haalliiff  tba  lama  man.  For  a 
lonjj  time  travellers  have  j></nit<,<l  cut  a  dry 
basin  or  re^rvoir,  which  from  its  construction 
wu  ooee  avideotlT  dasigiiad  to  hold  water,  and 
lyinp^  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  tho  Tem- 
ple ifouut,  as  tbe  Betbcsda  of  Scripture.  Ita 
astont  ia  aboot  460  fe^  ioeloding  an  ntmrt^ 
Hon  exfendiriff  from  its  soiitli-westorn  corner 
Bbder  the  wail  of  Ttmple  M<  nut,  m  niea-ured 
by  Dr.  Kobinaoa.  The  .wa.tii.  rii  jK>;ut  of  the 
Nsenroir  extaoda  nearly  to  tbe  modern  gate  of 
8t  Stephen.  This  gate  ia  supposed  by  most 
tumSkn  to  be  tbo  ihaip  gats  of  Seriptni^ 


Or.  RoUnaott,  however,  had  some  reoaon  to 
suppose  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  apt'lied 
bimaalf  oo  tba  spot  to  an  inrastiaatiottol  tho 
nattar.  Tha  resoh  is,  Chat  tfala  UidaMlgabla 

wholar  and  .'^rripttir*}  gt^igraphist  has  probo* 
hljr  restored  to  Uie  world  the  real  Bethesda> 
Sinoa  tba  daya  of  QomnalM  flMS),  wbo  traft 
iiiailo  the  -iiu'ijeftion.  Biblical  scholars  havo 
feuruiu>ed  that  tltere  waa  a  connection  existing 
between  tiie  wataiaof  tba  pool  of  Siloam,  situ- 
ate(!  on  tho  soiitli-e.v^teru  declivity  4jf  tbe  high 
lai.d  on  w  iiich  the  <  ity  iif  Jcrunaleni  is  built, 
and  tbe  fountain  of  ti^i  \'inria,  H»me  I,SOO  feat 
to  tbe  north,  and  about  1,(Kjo  feet  directly  south 
of  Temple  Mount.  J)r.  Robinson  found  that 
tbero  was  al.M>  a  [H>;>ular  tradition  that  such 
oonaaotioa  existed,  but  which  ikuj  tha  wataia 
iowad,  if  either,  waa  not  deteminad  avwi  tra- 
^ttHonally.  11<'  re-olviHl  to  asrcruin  both 
thaaa  fact<«.  Tbe  result  was  tliat  he  actuallj 
made  tha  passage  frora  tha  fbontain  of  tba  Vl^ 
gin,  to  tbe  norlli,  to  tJie  i  '"  I  i  f  Siioam  at  tho 
soutli,  and  found  tiio  nieuMired  <Uatanoe  t^i  l)« 
1,750  feet,  tl>e  >  liannel  bein^  Mjmewbat  cirruit- 
ously  cut  through  w>lid  nnk  for  most  of  tho 
distance.  While  at  tho  fountain  of  tho  Virgin, 
whieb  be  found  to  be  tho  supply  for  tho  |>ool 
balow,  ha  actoalJj  witnessed  one  of  tha  inter- 
raittent  ilowings  described  in  Bcriptnra  as  tlia 
troubling  of  the  waters  by  an  atigel,  and  a'i<'er- 
taioed  from  n  woman  w  ho  cawa  to  tha  place 
to  wadi,  tbaC  andi  aflhsiooa  ware  fraqoan^  bat 
irregular,  at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year,  tbou^ 
so  ill  the  Kummer,  and  that  ^ho  bad  frequently 
seen  ks  and  nan  standing  aruond  it,  wait* 
ing  fur  the  oiiti>onring*,  i»  ben  it  was  com- 
pletely dry.  The  loiintatti  U  minutely  described, 
as  also  the  pool,  in  their  pr<  M-nt  ap|>earance^  im 
Dr.  KobioaoD's  Biblical  Uesearches,"  vol  i.,  pp. 
888-848.  Little  doubt  can  remain  that  the 
(buntain  of  the  Virpn  is  the  lU  tliesnla  of  .S-rip- 
tare.  The  waters  uf  tiia  two  have  indeed  been 
Mononnoed  by  trarelleni  antird^  diflbrani; 
Hut  no  force  can  he  attached  to  thiK,  now  that 
tbe  iact  of  a  ouuncctiuo  is  established.  Tba 
irrffolar  flowing  of  tba  fimotain  of  tbe  Virgin 
is  yet  to  Ik»  certainly  aecounted  for.  l  iiiier 
tho  grand  wos<|uo  occupviog  the  site  of  tha 
ancient  temple^  there  is  luaown  to  he  a  well, 
which  receives  its  water  from  an  arched  cham- 
ber, and  diM  barges  it  somewhere.  It  b  sag- 
gfsted  by  Dr.  Kobin^m  that  it  may  find  an 
ootiet  to'  tliis  fountain  of  the  Virxiii.  It  b 
eertain  tliat  the  well  ia  aomotinMa  dry,  bat  ita 
r<iiiiu ( tioii  Willi  tin'  t'ountain  has  not  yet  been 
sutticiently  exaniiuod  to  warrant  aojr  deciaioo. 

BETU-iIORON,  npper  and  lower,  two  vtt- 
lages  mentioned  in  Scripture,  situated  9  miles 
Ji.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  former  is  identical 
with  tba  modem  riUaga  of  BeitrUr.  Thero  is 
a  pass  between  tho  two  village^  down  which 
Joshua  pursued  the  Ain<»rito  kings.  Traces  of 
ancient  walls  are  »till  vi.Mble. 

li£TIiL£Ii£M,  tbe  bread-town,'*  or,  aa  tho 
Araba  BOir  tana  11^  lha  *'idaoa  of  fl«ah.» 
ItaililaliMB  ¥nbf  atah  ao  MHad  lo  ^tfamdih  il 
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from  a  Bet1i1«he9tt  in  Zebolcm,  is  famont  far 

many  rein;ir'.;:ii  '>'  -  v.-ut-,  as  tho  birtli  of  David 
and  his  iuauguratiou  and  anointing  bj  8amaeL 
BM  lliat  which  rsnden  Bethlehem  eminent  in 
Cbrbtian  history,  is  tho  nativity  of  Jcsns.  Tho 
present  iribabitaQta  of  Belhieiiem  poiut  out  to 
travellers  tho  very  spot  where,  as  tlicj  believe, 
he  tirst  saw  the  light,  marked  witli  a  star  ia 
the  floor  of  the  grutto  under  the  churoli  of  the 
Nativity,  end  in  another  pert  of  the  same  grotto 
they  show  a  marble  stooe,  scooped  out  in  the 
form  of  a  manger,  which  they  relate  to  have 
taken  the  iilentical  place  of  the  original  manf,'cr 
inwhkbhewaalaid.  Xheohorchisuidtobavd 
.Immmi  hdlt  by  the  empreis  Heiena.  end  it  wes 
affavward  repairwl  and  adorned  by  Constan- 
tinew  Just  oat  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  which 
it  oyerloolcs^  Dr.  darlce  thought  he  discovered 
tho  "  -ivcll  of  Bethlehem"  refc-rrwl  to  by  David, 
Dr,  HobiiL-ion  does  not  agree  with  liim,  and 
found  no  w^ll  to  whicli  he  could  assign  this 
distinction.  It  is  difficult  to  say  bow  much 
value  bt  to  be  attached  to  the  traditions  con- 
cerning tho  exact  ipofc  of  the  birth-scenes  of 
Jesus.  Kitto  assigns  consnderable  force  to 
these  traditions,  but  on  the  whole  decides 
flgaiiiat  thorn.  Two  things  certainly  give  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  on  interest  to  modern 
Ohrietiaiia.  Here,  and  In  this  very  grotto,  tiiat 
scholar  and  father  of  the  early  church,  Jerome, 
spent  nuusj  joars  of  his  time  in  meditation 
and  writiaf ;  and  this  town  was  one  of  the 
first  •posscsssions  wrested  from  the  Saracenic 
and  Turkic  power  in  the  crusades.  It  was 
erected  into  a  see,  but  in  1244  waa  overrun  by 
tho  Tartars.  Its  inli.ibitants  are  now  all  Cliris- 
tians,  and  are  divided  among  the  J^itin,  CJrcek, 
and  Armenian  churches.  They  sell  to  truvcl- 
lere  variona  relica,  some  of  which  are  ver/ 
onrimnly  and  exquisitely  carved.  The  present 
city  13  on  tho  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  a  long 
ridige,  and  overlooks  tho  opposite  valley.  There 
never  baa  been  any  dispute  that  the  present 
city  occnpic"'  the  site  of  the  nnrient  one. 

BETJILEIIEM,  a  township  and  post  borough 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  and  oom- 
roanding  situation  on  tho  Lt^'high  river,  across 
which,  at  this  place,  ia  a  bridge  4UU  feet  long. 
Bethlehem  was  settled  by  tho  Moravians,  in 
1741,  and  contains  a  Gothic  cimrch  of  that  de- 
nomination, built  of  stone  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions, a  female  seminary  of  bigli  reputation, 
and  aoreral  schools  and  benevolent  institutions. 
It  ie  anuli  reaorted  to  in  smnmer.  Pop.  2, 1 04v 

l^T-niLEHEMITES.  I.  An  order  of  inonk:^ 
somewhat  Ulce  the  Domiuican.s,  w  ho  came  to 
TSngland  hi  1957.  They  were  so  named  because 
they  wore  on  tho  brea.st  a  five-pointed  ^tUT  in 
commemoration  of  the  star  that  apjwared  at  tho 
birth  of  Jesa«.  Thoy  never  flonrished  tiuicli, 
and  had  only  one  honne  or  convent  in  England. 
This  was  at  Cambridge.  II.  Tho  JiuERWAUt 
BxTHUtitKMiTEs  Were  established  in  the  city  of 
Guatemalaby  aFranciscanmonk  oamedBeUien- 
oonrt^  a  native  of  tba  Uand  of  Tenerifre,  abont 
lew.  I]UioeaiitXI.(1097}aaiiotiMiadtheofdfir, 


as  abo  tiie  female  order  of  Bethlebomitw, 
founded  by  Maria  Anna  del  Galdo,  who  lie- 
longed  to  the  Tertiariee  of  HL  Francis.  I  wso^ 
years  kter,  the  privU^^es  at  the  oidar  w«ff 

enlarged  to  an  equality  with  thos-o  of  the 
Augustinians,  Domiuicaus,  and  FraQCLScma, 
There  are  about  40  convents  of  BfltMBhwaHm 
in  the  Canary  idaadst  and  a  parent  mouuliij 
in  Guatemala. 

BETULEN,  Gabor,  a  sovereign  prboe  of 
Transylvania,  and  king  of  Hungary,  bom  in 
1680,  of  an  eminent  Magyar  Protestant  fam- 
ilv,  died  Nov.  15,  1G29.  During  the  dii-«ti- 
Bions  in  Xranavlvania  between  toe  2  iiathcnii, 
B^en  anooeeded  in  seiringthe  sapiemepoev. 
IIo  owed  this  to  hU  popularity,  and  to  the  sap- 
port  of  tho  Transjlvauiun  tuid  Huugariaa  mag- 
nates, bnt  above  all  to  a  Turkish  army  Im- 
stowed  in  return  for  having  recoguized  the 
suzoraiuty  of  tlie  Porte.  Austria  coqU  not 
oppose  him,  and  in  1619  ho  joined  the  Bohe- 
mians, and  thus  participated  in  the  beginniM 
of  tliu  80  years'  war,  lie  invaded  Hungary,  to* 
Pressburg,  and  tho  Magyar  nobles  elected  hini 
their  king.  Ho,  however,  concluded  a  mm 
with  Ferdinand  in  1630,  and  reaoancM  tts 
royal  title  in  consideration  of  some  lands  in  the 
north  of  Hungary,  and  in  Silesia.  In  lt^23  in; 
ag^  took  np  arms,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men  invaded  Moravia;  but  being  nu.ililatojoin 
the  Protestant  army,  bo  made  an  armbiioe,  thflo 
a  peaces  ^hich  be  again  broke  in  U-2*j,  \>^'<- 
without  any  great  harm  to  Austria,  wbtsesnny 
defeated  that  of  Mansfeld,  which  defeat  p»J 
lyzed  the  intended  movements  of  Bethlen.  mi 
reign  was  ono  of  tho  most  celebrated 
prosperous  among  tho  Mai^yars.  He  pri4«<W" 
science,  erected  an  academy  at  Weisseiibnr?, 
calling  thither  several  celebrated  and  per^ecui^ 
Oerman  proftasors,  and  was  gMiaaDy  cooaderid 
as  one  of  the  props  of  Rotgetanliwrn,  and ay«y 
of  the  Magyar  race.  . 

BBTHlCLNN  BROTHiaiS,  a  bonking 
lishment  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mwn,  kno^'o'J 
its  negotiatiou^i  of  loaiia  with  the  Austrian, 
ish,  ttid  otlier  govemmenta.  Originally,  w 
Crm  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Jwjf 
Adamy,  au  uncle  of  the  tldcr  Bcthinann,  wm 
to  escape  religious  persecution,  emigrateJ  ^ 
ward  Uie  end  of  the  17th  centoiy  from  UvIIi^ 
to  Nassau,  near  Frankfort.  Adamy  took  h» 
nephews,  Johann  Philipp  and  Simon  Mc«C 
Bethmann,  into  the  business,  and  after  hisd***. 
Jan.  2, 1748,  they  changed  the  name  of  th«fiBB 
from  Jakob  Admnv  to  Bethmann  Brotheri.— 
BuiON  MoKiTZ  Bethman  w,  the  son  of  Johtf> 
Philipp,  bom  Oct  81,176ft,  died  Doc2», 
became  the  chief  of  the  h  "^.-<-  ifter  the  dealli  <& 
his  father.  IFo  was  tho  man  of  genius  of  the  umi- 
ly,  a  philantlir(»i)ic citizen,  an  able  finandcr  wu 
accomplished  courtier.  Tho  emperor  of 
tria  ennobled  him,  and  Alexander  of  Kui«a 
appointed  him  his  consul-pr.neral.  Om  of  Ijf 
aistera  married  Jakob  UoUw^  a  partner  ot  W 


hooae,  wbldi  imkn  fonadsdr  Iba  Betbatfap 
HcUwegbraacboftiMftiiiily.  Aai^^ 
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married  "Victor  Francois  vicorato  de  TlAvif^j. 
Ihe  pmoat  head  of  the  f  rankfort  banking 
Immb  !■  Pwu^  Ukuiuuii  KoBRs  Auocjuron 

VOK  BKTirMANx,  born  Oct.  8,  1811,  married  ia 
19i3  to  A  tiaxon  genUewomanof  ancient  fiumlj, 
llarii  ton  fioaa.  Hla  InvtiMni,  Kau  Ojmab 

LcDwio  and  Alexander,  were  canoblod  and 
nnda  chamborlaina  bj  tbe  king  of  JBavaria* 
fbb  Bithmaana,  baiide  tiia  largo  amount  of 

capital  invested  in  their  !  rn kin „•  >  [u  riition?.  ,^rG 
owners  of  eztenaiTO  eatiOds  in  Bohemia.  Karl 
Alennder  own  the  eetalea  ef  KiniiieU, 
Ronow,  and  Dobrownn    This  stake  in  the  Aus- 
trian poeseeoona  oudoubtedl/  oontributea  to 
tiwir  wtaHlneai  to  obBge  the  Amtriaii  gofem* 
inont,  in  the  prosperity  (  f  '.vfjii  }i  they  are  per- 
Bonfdl J  intereBted.   Tb«  BetUmaons,  ^^Upaed  as 
thejr  are  bjr  the  Roihacihflik,  are  hm  InToIved 
than  the  latter  firm  iu  stook-jobbiog  operations, 
and  althoQgh  the  business  which  they  tranaaot 
if  on  •  ondkr  aeale,  it  is  also  kw  hazardooa. 
They  have  wide-spread  relations  with  Vienna, 
Borun,  St.  Petersbarg,  Amsterdaui,  Farts,  Loo- 
doo,  &c   Of  the  great  iMnldBg  bnrineas  ari^g 
throogh  the  Fr.iiikf  >rt  fair,  and  tho  i>osilIon  of 
that  city  as  a  cauameroiiil  mediator  between 
sonthem,  oeaml,  tad  sortliem  Germanj,  a  ood- 
siderablu  share  px«wes  throiiL'li  the:  hands  of  tho 
iietiiuiannji*    The  BetUmann  vd^  at  Frankfort^ 
eontains  DaDoeoker'scelebrateditatMOf  Ariad- 
ne rtdin^'^    the  brido  of  liacchtis  upon  a  panther. 

i>£i  lii'iiAUiiL  a  place  of  bcriptural  interest 
which  haa  paand  away,  leaving  no  trtea  ba^ 
hind.    It^  name  was  significant  of  its  general 
i<><*atton,  bat  not  of  the  parttoular  bite.  The 
^  •lace  of  figs,"  it  mat  hava  been  situated  aoma* 
\s  hero  on  the  eastern  elope  of  ihnt  range  of 
hUls  exteadina  north  and  souih  between  Je- 
roaalem  and  Bathaay*  at  the  foot  of  which  in 
tho  western  ralley  flowed  tlio  Kedroii.  The 
|>rincipiil  i>oinL9  of  this  range  are  tlie  uuiuut  of 
Offence  and  the  mount  of  Ulivcs.    The  dg>tree 
utilJ  abound*  f>i»th  on  the  oa-^tern  and  western 
elijtpe:*  of  the  range,  and  even  beyond  j>cuiany 
toward  Joricho.    Some  travellers  have  been 
dt'ipo^od  to  place  Bethphage  on  the  bite  of  tlio 
MikHiern  village  of  Abu  Die,  lyin^;  south,  aud  a 
Jittlu  to  the  east  of  Bethany.   Dr.  Kobinson 
thinks  that  could  not  have  been  its  position^ 
Hiid  i^ives  as  hiile  credit  to  the  tradition  of  tlie 
monks  of  the  country,  who  place  it  between 
I    th  an  J  and  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  OH  ve«>, 
#iiioe  tiiere  is  no  trace  that  a  village  of  any  de- 
scription eyer  existed  there.  Lightfoot  thought 
It  wns  a  district  extending  from  tho  meant  of 
(jiivcs  to  Jemsalenx,  and  embracing  a  village 
>f  tlio  aame  name.    Calmet  mainly  agreea 
IS  itb  hitn,  And  thinks  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
hing  more  is  meant  than  a  house  or  stand  for 
»oliiu^  figs  from  gardens  on  the  slope  of  Olivet 
vJiorL-  they  were  raised,  snd  tbartfiora  oo  tnaa 
*t'A  riling^  need  be  expected. 

BETUdAlDA.  Tntil  the  time  of  Reland 
here  were  aotna  Tery  knotty  geographical 
ucstiuna  iar<4ved  ia  the  Scriptaral  aooounts  of 
li^ilm^ldi^  Mid  Iki  aTHilt  wluck  Jud  ooonmd 


there.  Reland  discovered  thnt  there  must  be 
two  Bethaaidas ;  one  situated  on  tbe  east  and 
Dortii  ride  of  Lake  Geanasaret,  near  the  emboQ- 

chnrG  of  tlio  JoT^lari  Into  that  so  a,  .and  tho  other 
aomewhere  on  the  western  side  of  the  same 
lalDi.   lUft  diaoovery  solTed  Hw  diffleidtieft 

Still  no  eastern  tnivclloi-g  h.ivc  ^^^rco^!d^!(l 
in  identifying  the  western  city  of  Uiis  name, 
ttengh  it  'posj mm  mntik  the  freater  Mored  in- 
t-  rcst.  It  was  tho  birth-place  of  8  disciples  of 
Jesua,  and  a  fireonent  abiding  place  of  Jeaua 
UnMMt  Bara  m  wno^  many  of  hia 
miracles,  and  in  Cliorarin,  a  Galilean  vil'.aftc, 
which  ia  hidden  in  quite  as  great  geogn^ihical 
obactHy  at  the  present  day.  U  wu  near  tUi 
latter  Bcthsaichi  tlint  Jeaus  is  related  to  have 
ledthemtdtitndes  miraoulonilv.  Ko  geoffrudu- 
ed  traeea  of  tiiMa  pliioaa  are  ikeanSiMb  nnea 
th  o  days  of  Jerome.  The  word  Beth?  ai  l  a 
means  the  plaoe  of  fish."  It  was  on  the  lake 
on  which  Beifaaaida  bordered  that  the  disolplea 
toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing,  nn'l  then 
drew  a  full  net  when  they  cast  it  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  ship,  by  the  direetion  <tf  Jeeos. 

BETH  SIIEMESII,  ,1  nty  of  ancient  Palestine, 
which  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
village,  Ain  Shems,  alNmt  15  milea  W.  S.  W«  of 
Jerusalem,  wh&f  mUuirt  roioa  art  rtill  r»> 

BSiSuNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  da* 

partmont  of  ras-de-Calais,  bnilt  on  a  rock 
above  the  river  Brette,  16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Anraa.  Pop.  in  1856,  7,720.  Ite  castle  was 
constmrtod l)y Vauban.  It hosaGotbic clmr  ^. 
communal  college,  3  hospitals,  and  nuuiuLu  - 
tures  of  linen,  cloth,  beer,  dec  It  wa.s  taken 
by  the  a  P.  cs  ia  1710,  and  taitored  in  1718,  by 
the  treaiy  ot  Utrecht. 

BETli'UNE,  Dnria,  an  eminent  phllnnth  ropi^t, 
born  nt  Dingwall,  Scotland,  in  1771,  died  iu 
2suw  York,  Sept.  18,  1824.  in  early  life  ho  re- 
sided at  Tobago,  and  maaved  to  New  York, 
where  he  settled  ft  merchant  iu  1792,  joined 
tho  church  of  iJr.  Mason,  and  was  proiuiuent 
for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reliprion.  Before 
a  tnct  ?(">ciety  was  formoil  in  this  country  ho 
priuU'd  iUjOuO  tracts  at  hi.s  own  expense,  and 
oommenoed  their  distribution.  He  also  im- 
ported Bihlcs  fur  distribution.  From  1803  to 
1810  he  sup^Mjrtcd  one  or  more  Sunday  schools. 
ll&  devoted  to  such  works  oi^tenth  of  his  gains. 
— Geouqe  "\T.,  eon  of  tho  preceding,  a  genial 
divine  and  poet,  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  wi^s  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
March,  18U5.  In  1826  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  tho  Presbyterian  church,  but  paased  over  the 
next  year  to  that  of  the  Dutch  Keformed.  He 
was  settled  first  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudsoa, 
whence  he  removed  to  Utica,  at  Philadelphia 
in  1834,  and  in  1849  over  a  large  and  influential 
congregation  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  IIo  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  highly  esteemed  works  of  devo- 
tion, entitled  the  "  Fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  »*  Early 
Lost,"  ''Earlv  Saved,''  and  the  History  of  a 
Peniteot;"  or  ft  volnme  of  ''Lays  of  Lota  and 
Fiilfc,  end  ote  Fteo^**  pobUiad  in  1818; 
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land  of  coUectioDS  of  orntion;:,  occasional  dia- 
oonneii,  and  Berraons.  He  hsu  reputation  as 
a  srfiolar  and  wit,  and  edited  in  1K47  an 
Anieric^in  edition  of  "Walton's  *'Cumplote  An- 
gler/' being  himself  an  enthomastic  follower  of 
She  "oonteinplalivo  man's  recrcatioD."  He  is 
liigbly  esteemed  as  n  .lound  and  learned  divine, 
a  preacher  of  groat  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
and  a  seoolar  orator  of  excellent  fanojr  and 
pleasant  hnmor. 

BETHrXE,  Joirv,  a  Scotch  peasant  poet, 
bora  at  Moniemail,  in  the  county  of  fife,  in 
1818,  died  Bept  1, 1889.  Ha  passed  his  boy- 
hood t<?nding  nis  father's  cows  on  the  sliores  of 
a  small  wavele-v-i  lake/'  and,  like  most  of  his 
coontrymen,  had  heard  at  an  early  age  the 
finest  strains  of  Burns,  A  parish  scliool-uinstor, 
from  the  college  of  St.  Andrews,  recited  to  him 
the  best  pieces  of  Hcott,  Byron,  Afoore,  and 
Campbell,  with  which  ho  stored  his  memory. 
He  had  written  many  verses  before  ho  was  ap- 
preriti<  od  to  a  wi  ;ivcr  in  1824,  and  from  that 
time,  though  afflicted  with  fechtc  liealth,  wrote 
in  secret  a  great  Tttiety  of  p(>ems,  mony  of 
wliicli  Aviro  afterward  i>ul)lislKd.  His  pieces 
which  had  most  success  with  the  public  wero 
short  tales  and  sketches,  from  which  he  de> 
rivL'il  a  sufficient  income  for  his  snjiport  dur- 
ing tiio  latter  years  of  his  life. — His  brother 
Alexaxdek,  burn  in  July,  18*i4,  died  Jona  18, 
1843,  cooperated  with  him  in  liis  literary  en- 
terprises; and  also  wrote  "Tales  aiid  Sketches 
of  the  Scottish  Peasantry"  and  otiier  works. 
He  was  also  a  noble  illustration  of  literar/  cnl- 
tore  under  the  most  adverse  circnmstanees. 

BETHUNE,  Joiix  Ei.iioT  Dimxkwatkr,  a 
IMmber  of  the  supremo  council  of  India,  and 
president  of  the  oonndl  of  education,  bom  in 
1801,  died  Aug.  12.  1851.  lie  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  called  to  the  bar  in  ls*27,  and 
aflar  oeonpyiog  diii'erent  mtuations  under  the 
government  of  1848,  was  appointed  to  tho 
above-mentioned  place  in  India,  liis  admin- 
istration is  memorable  lor  the  success  of  a  meas- 
ure destined,  perbapa  to  exercise  a  paramonnt 
infinenee  upon  the  Ariatio  world,  but  hither- 
to considered  visionary,  the  establishment  uf 
schools  for  the  education  of  native  females,  con- 
dncted  bj  Europeans,  and  in  their  method  of 
instruction.  By  pledges  that  no  iutcrfererice 
should  be  attempted  with  tho  religion  of  tho 
pupils,  he  secured  the  oonntenanoo  and  active 
support  of  several  native  ^cntletucn  of  rank, 
and  a  school  was  comtneuocd  under  thuir  aus- 

Eices.  No  man  was  admitted  except  himself; 
ut  it  was  an  object  of  cnriosity  and  interest 
to  the  native  ladies,  to  whoso  attendance  and 
approval  it  was  largely  indebted  for  its  suc- 
cess. After  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased 
to  00,  other  schools  were  opencil.  and  before  he 
died  (here  were  5  or  C  in  operation  in  Bengal. 
All  the  honors  due  to  a  great  benefactor  were 
piud  him  at  his  fimeral  by  an  immense  con- 
oour-e  of  n:itivi."«. 

BK  l  iCiv,  on  important  ferry  across  tho  river 
0x0%  60 inilet&  W.  of  Bokliara,  on th«  xouto 


between  Persia  and  Bokliara.  Tlie  rim  ia  at 
this  point  2.000  feet  across,  and  25  indepdt 

B  ETl  S 1 5  (  )  O  K  A .  a  ri  ver  of  Madagascar,  empty- 
ing into  tho  Mozambique  channel,  un  th«N.W. 
coast  of  the  island.  About  15  miles  from  iti 
mouth  it  expands  into  a  gulf,  dotted  with 
islands.  It  is  the  principal  route  from  the  Ova), 
cai)ital  to  the  sea-coast. 

BETLIS,  or  fiirus,  a  town  of  Turkish  Aims- 
nia,  in  Koordistan,  Iving  on  the  W.  diofe  tt 
Lake  Van.  in  lat.  37"  '-it,  N.,  lonp.  42'-^  81'  E.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  ravine,  more  than  5.000 
feet  aboTO  the  sea  level.  Pop.  about  10,000,  «f 
whom  .about  |  are  Armenians.  The  town  las 
3  mosques,  12  convents,  sumo  huth»  and  can- 
vansaries,  and  an  ancient  castle.  It  has  rnano- 
fuctories  of  cotton  cloths,  cclel>ratcd  for  th*ir 
l)rii;ht  red  dye  of  liro-arms,  and  »iiver»»re, 
and  exports  exodleut  tobaoco  to  ComI» 
tinople. 

BETROTBMENT,  a  mutual  compsctbetwws 

2  jL-irties,  by  which  they  bind  tliein-vi'lves  to 
marry.  In  the  Orient,  where  the  climate  ccb- 
tribntes  to  the  precocity  of  the  sexes,  and  htbio 
contracting  marriages eveoduiingchildhoiKl.tbc 
ceremony  of  betrothal  vas  8urrounde<l  wilb 
peculiar  solemnity,  although  it  frequently  hi^ 
pcncd  among  tho  Chincio,  TTind<v.-;,  Persisni) 
and  Syrians,  that  tho  principal  parties  to  the 
contract  were  still  in  the  nnraery,  and  did  sot 
make  each  other's  personal  acquwntanoe  »• 
til  tho  day  of  the  we<lding.  With  the  Hebrwri 
a  botrothment  was  a  ceremony,  aa  it  «till  9 
in  our  dajs,  in  which  financial  oonsidentiav 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  brtdegroom  f^v* 
to  tho  bride  a  slit-kLl,  an.l  said  to  her,  V-lid; 
deahett. Wo  are  engaged."  He  was  at  lib<:r- 
ty  to  obviate  this  embarrassing  orsl  effusion  by 
Avriting  tho  word  down  upon  paper,  and  hand-  | 
ing  it  to  his  prospective  wife.  Kings  werf  i 
also  exchanged,  but  tho  chief  formality,  to  which 
the  orthodox  Jews  of  tho  present  day  Still  si* 
licre,  consi.Hied  in  tho  solcum  reading  ef  ft» 
marriage  contract,  in  presence  of  the  relatiisi 
and  friends  and  other  witnesses,  with  tbeow 
authorities,  now  represented  chiefly  by  a  pohll 
notary  and  by  tlie  lawyers  who  have  dnuvn  op 
tho  contract.  This  contract  is  peculiarly  stnct 
as  to  the  money  which  tho  family  of  the  W* 
make  over  to  tho  bridegroom.  'When  all 
ties  have  signed  the  contract,  tho  whole  pt^ 
cession  of  relaUves  and  friends  generally  a*" 
seniblo  at  tho  houHoof  the  bride's  father,  wMW 
great  embracing  and  rejoicing  take  {'Isc^ 
which  generally  terminate  in  luxurious  baa- 
queta,  when  toasts  aro  offered  to  the  J^wt 
couple,  whoso  delicate  bluslies  are  soon  oUit*' 


ated  by  tho  convivial  Hashes  which  the  cbam 
pagne  and  Khine  wine  produce  on  auchtit 
fightfbl  occasions.  The  fiitber  of  the  Im 

who  hAs  promised  a  largo  dowry,  is  lb** 
charActer  at  such  Hebrew  bctrotliinenu.  W 
the  one  hand,  theefRirt  of  parUn;;  with  so  moffl 
money,  on  tlio  otlier  fljo  gratitication  ot  n» 
pride  in  having  tho  world  see  that  he  ha*  ""J 

monej  at  all  to  p«rt  irith,  Used  in  ftflM*** 
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lldit  manner  with  his  paternal  feelings ;  and, 
on  the  wholo,  there  is  Bomething  ia  the  im* 
poruiicc  ntuiiched  to  the  dowry  whieh  de- 
tfaots  fh>m  the  solemnity  of  the  event.  Tho 
contract  is  called  by  tho  Jews  tkeiunm  rit- 
ehonim.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are  abo 
cortnin  provisions  rcsjx'ctinp  the  state  of  tho 
virgia  who  ia  betrothed.  Sdden'a  Uxor  M*- 
lr&9  gives  tba  aehedida  of  Hehr«w  oontraeta 

of  hetrutliiiient.    With  tho  Jews,  a  young  lady 
u  rarely  allowed  to  eo(«r  into  aa  eoigagcment 
wHlMmt  the  oogniaanoe  of  her  relatlTea,  %vho, 
in  fact,  in  most  cases,  arrange  matten;  fur  licr, 
aod  ganeraUy  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  narriagia  breicarB,  who  reoeiTe  a  percentage 
upon  tlio  11:1  imt  of  tho  dowry,  beside  a  gra- 
tuity.  In  the  contineutal  cUies  th^  Jew  mar- 
riiige  brolEan  havo  nuitchei  dwaya  on  hand, 
with  dowricii  varying  from  $5,000  to  f 200, 000, 
and  as  soon  as  the  betrothment  has  taken  place 
tbaj  look  apon  the batigaifi  aa  ooneliided;  hnfe 
coses  frcqiu  ntly  occur,  in  which  on  tho  day  of 
the  wedding  the  bridegroom  breaks  the  match 
boeanae  the  Anstriaii  metalBqnea  or  Spanldi 
Ardoln?,  tendered  in  pnyment  for  the  dowry, 
Jbave  foiien  in  v&Iae,  and  reduced  the  dowry 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  20  or  2S  per  cent — 
Among  tho  ancient  Greeks,  tlio  father  rnaJo  a 
eeitfctiun  for  his  daughter,   llie  yoong  conple 
kiawd  each  other  for  tho  first  tine  in  the  pree- 
crxce  of  tlieir  iVit nd  ,  and  it  wm  customary  for 
tho  bridegroom  to  bring  flowers  daily,  until 
the  wedding  day,  to  the  lionie  (oH  his  bride.— 
Tho  Amh  Fcnds  a  relative  to  nefrotiato  about 
his  iotendod  bride,  and  the  price  at  which  she 
ia  to  b«  had. — ^The  bridegroom  of  Kamtehatka 
has  to  serve  in  the  house  of  his  prospcctivo 
latber>ia>law  before  an  engagement  is  allowed 
to  taka  plaosu— With  the  l^tts  and  Esthonians 
no  cng'fip^''^<'nt  is  pon.«;idcred  valid  until  the 
parent  mid  relatival  of  Uio  bride  have  tasted 
of  tbo  bnmdy  which  tho  bridegroom  presents. 
— Atnonjr  the  Hottentots  the  wouhl-ho  bride- 
groom i»  uot  allowed  to  propose  without  beiug 
•MSOUiiMiiisd  bj  his  father.    Father  and  son 
walk  arm  in  arm,  witli  pipes  in  tlieir  luouth?, 
to  the  Luuse  of  the  bride,  where  the  enx:ige- 
OMBt  takes  place. — Among  soma  of  the  infflge- 
nnn^  tribon  of  America  it  was  cn5«tomary  to 
keop  the  betruthed  lady  in  durance  for  40  days, 
m  tlio  aopentition  prevailed  thafc  die  would  ex* 
crt  an  occult  inflnencc  upon  any  thing  she 
tauchcd  or  any  body  witii  whom  she  carno  into 
contact.    Baring  tbeee  40  days  the  lady  was 
kept  on  starvation  fan*,  so  that  wlien  the  day 
uf  tlio  wedding  came  t»ho  looked  more  like  a 
skeleton  than  Uke  a  bride. — in  the  Roman  law, 
tlic  «7><^n*a/*a,  or  betroilimeiit,  is  deruK-d  to  bo 
ft  promise  of  future  marriage,  which  could  toko 
pluoe  alter  the  parties  were  7  years  of  age. 
J  lie  !»j>onsalia  might  bo  mado  without  the  2 
parties  in^iug  present  at  tho  ceremony,  and 
mi^t  be  di^^soived  by  one  party  certifying  to 
tlio  other  in  the  following  words :  ConditioM 
t  ua  non  utor. — The  canonists  speak  of  betroth* 
rT*^  iA  the  middle  agea  the  Bomaa  and 
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canon  statutes  constituted'  tlio  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.  While  the  Greek  church  considered  be* 
trothmenta  as  binding  as  weddinga,  the  ebardi 
of  Rome  viewed  them  simply  as  promises  of 
marri^e.  Bat  as  much  confusioo.  ensued,  the- 
oooBdlof  Trent  deereed tiiat  no  betrothment 
was  valid  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  and* 
of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Thia  decree  waa' 
adoptsd  fai  Franee  by  Ixnda  XIH,  in  1089,  and 
became  known  as  the  ordonnance  dd  Bloit.. 
Until  the  revolation  of  1789^  when  betroUi- 
muta  eeased  to  have  legal  importanoe,  thegr 
were  generally  celebrated  in  Franco  by  pro- 
oooncing  tho  nuptial  blessing  in  firont  of 
the  <^iirch,  by  reading  the  marriage  contract, 
and  by  exchanging  presents,  while  the  Frencb 
bridegroom,  as  was  also  the  case  with  tho  Ko* 
man  bridegroom,  had  to  pay  a  oertidn  amomt 
(  f  c  irii.  st-money  to  ratify  tho  bargain.  Ia 
England,  formal  eogagementa  of  this  kind  were 
naw  down  to  the  nme  of  the  relbnnalion.  fa 
Shakespearo  and  other  writers  many  illustra-^ 
tiona  occur,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
betrothmenta  were  celebrated  by  the  inter- 

change  of  ring<»,  the  ki>s,  the  joining  of  hands, 
and  the  attestation  of  witnesses.  Marriage 
oootraets  have  been  preserved  in  many  anoieot 
British  families  with  .stipulations  respecting  tho 
^parel  of  the  foture  bride  aud  the  cost  of  the 
eotertidmnent  which  ia  to  be  provided  at  tho 
wedding.  In  modem  times,  the  Hebrews  and 
Ctermana,  more  than  any  other  nations,  sur- 
Tonnd  betrothmeDtwith  apreitigaof  aolomnity, 
although  even  with  them  it  haa  now  fechlora 
an^  other  moaning  than  that  tho  partita  Ixave 
pnvately  engaged  themselves.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  rings  are  frequently  inter- 
changed between  the  lady  and  the  gcntlemim, 
and  wherever  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  ia 
law  that  either  party  ha»-suffere<l  materially  by 
any  breacli  of  promise  on  the  part  of  tho  other^ 
the  oovrta  will  award  dvnages.  In  the  United 
States,  engagements  are  made  with  moro  non- 
clialanoo  than  ia£arope~tho£ree  will  of  young 
people  is  ]es.s  interfered  with,  and  the  wh<^ re- 
lation is  stripped  also  in  many  other  rofpccta 
of  tho  conventional  form  which  it  aasumes  oa 
the  ill  <  ontinent. 

1 ;  i: ITERM  E N  TS,  in  law,  improvements  mado 
to  au  estate  whiuL  render  it  better,  and  arc  more 
than  mere  repairs. 

l^ETTEIiTON,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English 
actor,  born  1G86,  died  April,  1710.  lie  was 
the  son  of  an  nad«V*0Ook  in  the  service  of 
Cliarlea  I.,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller 
in  London,  llli  master,  Mr.  Rhodes,  obtainetl 
a  license  for  a  company  of  players  in  1659,  and 
with  him  Betterton  commenced  his  career,  lie 
was  engaged  by  Davenant  in  1662.  His  posi- 
tion was  soon  preeminent,  «id  he  became  aa 
establishod  favorite.  Ua  seems  to  have  had  no 
personal  graces  from  nature  to  Hx-oud  hl^  rare 
talents,  if  the  following  account  bo  true  :  *'  Mr. 
Betterton,  though  a  superlatively  good  actor, 
labored  under  an  ill  tiffure,  being  clunoisily 
made^  hairing  a^giwl  haM,  aaborti  thiek  naok,. 
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atoopcHl  in  tho  BhouUlers,  and  had  fat,  short 
artELH,  which  he  rardy  lifted  higher  than  his 
slomach.  His  left  hnii<l  frequently  hxige'l  in 
his  breast  between  hi^i  coat  and  wainicoat, 
while  with  hb  right  ho  prepiared  his  speech; 
his  actions  were  few  but  Just;  ho  haa  little 
eyes  and  a  brond  face,  a  little  pockfrctten ;  a 
corpulent  body,  and  tliick  logs,  with  large  feet; 
be  waa  better  to  meet  tban  to  follow,  for  his 
aspect  was  ieriona,  venerablev  and  tniOeBtSa  In 
his  latter  tiuiv,  a  little  paralytic;  hiit  voice wa^ 
low  and  grumbliugi  yet  be  could  taoe  it  hj  asx 
artM  climax  which  enfbroed  nnlTend  atten> 
tion  even  fn-rn  tho  fops  and  or.infro  girls.  lie 
was  incapable  of  dancing  even  iu  a  country 
dance,  aa  waa  Mr.  Barry,  bnt  tlioir  good  quali- 
ties were  more  than  equal  to  their  deficiencies." 
Bottertun  liad  tho  rare  faculty  of  identifying 
blmBoIf  with  bia  part.  He  married  Mra.  Han- 
derson^  on  actro.^n  of  almost  equal  merit  with 
himself^  whoso  Lady  Macl>eth  was  reckoned  a 
porft  <  t  i/iLv  e  of  acting.  Ho  was  prudi'iit  and 
aartiig,  but  be  lost  his  small  meana  in  a  comr 
roarrial  upeeulation,  and  ft  theatre  wMeh  he 
afterward  opened  va.-i  n<jt  Huc<  i  --^rul.  After 
his  retutiimut  from  tho  atage,  ho  reappeared 
in  his  old  ago  a  faw  times  to  take  ft  oenefit; 
ftiiil  liH  I.i^t  appcnranre.  April  13,  171<^,  was 
tlie  pruxiumto  cause  of  ikis  death;  for  having 
nsed  remedies  to  check  a  lit  of  the  gont^  in  or- 
der tliut  ho  might  keep  his  oiijrjifroment  with 
the  public,  ho  drove  it  to  his  head.  His  widow 
died  of  grief  for  tho  death  of  her  husband. 

BETliNELLI,  8a.vkiuo,  an  Italioa  aathor, 
bom  in  Ibntua,  July  18,  1718,  died  there  Sept 
in,  l-^ii^^.  n.i  was  cduoated  hy  tlio  Jesuits  of 
ixia  uativo  town  of  Bologna,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  their  order  ia  1786.  From  1789  to  1744 
ho  taught  litoratnrc  at  nresei  i;  wliilo  at  Ro- 
logua,  whither  lu>  w  as  sent  for  tiio  puriwso  of 
attending  tlu<  •livinity  eohool,  he  displayed  hia 
ruling  inuviion  by  the  roTn|>t»aition  of  n  tnitrt^lr, 
entitled  Joiuitluif.  lu  174»  we  lind  liiiii  ut 
Vonico  as  jirofosAjr  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1751  at 
ft  college  in  i^arma,  where  ho  remained  until 
1769.  Amon;;  bis  acquuntances  were  tiio  fore- 
iiio-t  men  I'f  Italy,  (iirmrvny,  and  France,  in- 
cluding Voltaire,  lu  1707  ho  preached  ftt 
y«nma»  and  thrilled  his  congregation  by  the 
patlios  of  his  sonmms,  whilo  in  his  licu-o  ho 
delighted  them  by  the  luxuries  of  hia  table. 
When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  ftbolbhed, 
ho  irnnu  diat'  ly  throw  Tip  tho  professorship, 
which  he  Uku  htld  at  Modena,  and  retired  to 
his  nutivo  town,  where  he  devoted  liiwwjilf  for 
the  real  of  hi>«  life  to  literary  pnrMiits. 

BETTTY,  William  Hkm:y  West,  commonly 
liticwii  u>  '■  t!io  young  Koscius,"  horn  at  Shrews- 
bury, iu  England,  fi>cnu  13, 17J»1,  In  io£uicy  be 
aecotopanied  bis  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  to 
Irohuij.  Hero  ho  w;vs  eduoiUed  by  his  Ja.'tin  r, 
who  cnooiirairi^Hl  bin  decided  taste  for  recitation 
by  fr^NHieiitly  rivulinjr  to  hull.  In  l€i)B.  at 
i{olf;i>t  thealro,  ho  first  Ssiiw  a  dranmtic  ]  - 
foruuuuv.  The  phay  was  "  rizarro,"  in  wlucii 
Mn.  SiddoBs  astooiabad  him  aa  £lvira»  and  so 


much  charmed  him,  that  he  imitated  her  xsm- 
aar,  accents,  and  attitudes,  in  Tsrioua  drauliB 
ppecches  wljich  ho  leame^l  for  tho  parpose,  and 
declared  that  he  should  die  if  he  were  not  p«r> 
mitted  to  be  a  player.  The  staga^tnwk  coSi 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  tho  manager  of  the 
theatre,  who,  after  hearing  huii  recite,  pliic«d 
him  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr.  Hou^ 
the  prompter.  Under  this  geutlemaa  be  studied 
the  parts  of  Osman,  young  Norval.  RoUa,  and 
Komeo,  and  made  his  dclut  it  tjii  Helm  Uiea- 
trc,  Aug.  1,  1608,  in  that  of  Oemau.  At  this 
time  he  was  not  twelve  yeara  dd.  Bb  aoaoHi 
was  decided,  and  after  playing  tho  aboTe-named 
ports  at  Belfast,  be  perf<»ined  at  Cork  with 
even  greater  effect,  and  was  enthQdMtie&!< 
ly  received  at  Glasgow  and  E<l:nV>r.r:-!i.  At 
tho  latter  place,  Homo  pronounced  hmi  to  Ix; 
"the  genuino  ofispring  of  tho  son  of  Doa^is." 
From  this  timo  ho  travelled  over  Fn^iHid, 
with  still  augmenting  fame  and  profit,  as  "tlia 
young  lifi^riiis."'  In  1804-  ho  was  ciii,'ageJ  at 
Goveut-Gardeu  theatre,  London,  for  12  nigliti^ 
at  60  drmneas  ft  night,  and  ft  clear  lMiMifit--iih 
dertaking  to  play  ut  1  >rury  Lane,  on  the  inter- 
veniog  nights,  on  the  same  terms.  At  tlist 
very  tune,  John  Eemble*s  weekly  salary  wm 
tmdi-r  36  guineas,  and  Ixiwis  had  only  £20. 
"Tho  young  lioscius"  opened  at  Co  vent  Gm- 
den,  Dec.  1,  1804,  as  Achmet,  in  "Barbaroaa," 
was  enthusiastically  received,  played  with  maeb 
self-possession,  and  remarkably  well— fwa child. 
He  drew  immense  houses  in  several  characten, 
Hamlet  included;  waa  presented  to  George  lUn 
the  royal  Ikmtly,  and  the  lea^ng  nobifitr ;  i«- 
ceived  numerous  and  valuable  presents;  hsd 
Opie  and  other  artists  pressing  him  to  sit  tor 
bia  portndt,  and  engravera  busily  employed  ia 
multiplying  them ;  and  so  great  was  tho  P.<?soi<v 
mania,  that  even  the  university  of  CambridfS 
ao  far  went  with  tho  tide  of  the  boy's  celehritf, 
as  to  make  "  Quid  iio^ter  Ro^wius  egef  thi 
Huhject  of  Sir  William  Brown's  priie  medlL 
It  was  proposed  to  erect  statues  of  him.  hi 
nighLH,  at  Drury  Ijine,  he  drew  £l7,ai^» 
average  of  £G14  a  night,  and  at  least  as  niaA 
more  at  C  ai  nt  (Jarden.  A  voulh  of  thirt^tn 
who  could  draw  Xd4,000  in  66  nights,  most  hsfo 
bad  great  merit  or  great  luck.  After  he  bad  rso* 
idly  realized  •i-ifficien!,  to  secure  him'scif  ft  hand- 
some indoi>endence  for  life,  Master  Betty  retirei 
ftom  the  stage  in  1807,  and  was  pkesd  fcr  f 
years  nt  Shrewsbury  school.  Ho  re?Tim«d  Mi 
profession  at  Coveat  Garden  in  1612,  si  tbt 
aga  of  fll;  bnt  the  charm  waa  ended;  tlM 
performance  was  considered  as  very  comaioa' 
place,  iUid  was  nut  rejieated.  Lord  B)"'* 
prophesied  beforo  the  reappearance  tiiat  he 
could  not  succeed,  bia  figure  being  ia^ 
tures  flat,  hb  action  vngraeeful,  and  no  exprea- 
W(m  in  his  "mnf^lii  fare."  He  pcrinrui*  ntly 
retired  to  private  life,  and  has  brougi>i  * 
large  family  verv  rea|>e<?tablv. — lUvtMX  Bittt, 
hi,  old.-t  si.n.  Imtii  Sii,r.  29,  l^Il*.  was  aW 
K'lzed  with  a  p&ision  lor  acting,  and  alter 
trat  jeara*  praotiM  la  tho  pcofiwMii  Wfi^ 
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■I  Oovent  G«nlen  in  Dec  1844,  aa  Ilamlet 
He  reminded  old  plaj-goera  of  "the  young 
Boflcins  "  in  his  prime,  and  is  a  very  re^peota- 
Ue,  although  not  a  first-class  performer. 

BETWAU,  a  river  in  llindoatan,  which  takes 
ltd  rise  in  the  Vindhyan  monntaina,ncar  Bhopaul, 
and  flowing  nearly  840  miles  in  a  N.  £.  direc> 
tion  through  the  provinoes  of  Malwah  and  Al- 
lahabad, finally  ^oins  the  Jumna  below  Kalpee. 
Near  Erech  a  slight  fall  occurs.    The  country 
throuffh  which  it  flows  is  highly  cultivated. 
The  river  at  times  is  said  to  rise  to  a  great 
height;  in  a  ]>ortion  of  ita  eoiUM  it  flowi 
through  beds  of  iron  ore. 

BEUDANT,  Fkanqois  Sclpiok,  a  French 
mineralogiat  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
Puis,  Sept.  5, 1787,  died  in  the  same  city,  Dec 
9,  1850.   After  htring  taught  snccesaiTely  in 
the  polytechnic  school  axul  the  normal  i<chool, 
ht  beottDM  In  1811  professor  of  mathematics  in 
tlw  lycwmn  of  Avignon,  and  in  1818  proftwof 
J     of  ph y^l^•*  5n  the  lycoum  of  Miirsoilles.  IIcLud 
devoted  bia  (^udiea  to  aool(^t  and  already  pab- 
liahed  some  onrions  ohasrvarions  and  expert* 
rnontM  o<»nccrinp  tlic  niolln^ks,  when  in  1816 
be  was  sent  by  Looia  XVIII.  to  fcylaml,  to 
tako  cdutfge  of  tbo  tratMpoftatfon  to  Franeo  of 

tliat  jn«»iiari  !rs  iiiinorftlo^rlcjil  cabinet,  of  which 
he  waa  appointed  director,  and  from  this  time 
h«  made  toe  nrineral  kfngoom  the  chief  oUeei 
of  hU  study.    In  IRlfi  ho  imido  n  tonr  to  Ilun- 

Sjr  for  mineralogical  and  geological  obaerva- 
la,  and  on  hlaretaiti  to  Pivbaaeoeeded  Haftf, 

who  liflfl  iK'Cn  liis  Tr;-i-t  r.  in  t'l,--  facility  of 
•oteneee,  became  »  meiaUtr  of  the  academy  of 
MianeeN,  and  iBspector-genaral  of  the  miiversity . 
Uo  i>nblij»hed  numerous  works,  amon^  which 
were  accounts  of  researches  coticurning  the  re- 
teUoa  of  cryrtAlline  forms  to  chemical  ooroposi- 
tion.  And  of  his  obscrvntitms  in  Hungary,  ele- 
mentary treaties  on  mineralogy  and  geology, 
and  alao  aremariEabla  grammar  of  thoFrandi 
Janffnnire. 

'BEl'<iNOT,  AsTRtTR  AcuusTE,  count,  a 
l^nench  historian  and  archsologist,  bom  March 
I7^>7,  at  Bar-snr-Aubi.    iT*?  was  bred  to 
ji'4ttici»,  an<l  occupied  a  seal  iu  the  chamUir  of 
]  ><*era  under  liouis  Philippe.    He  was  a  constant 
advoi^ato  of  freedorn  in  y-Mic  instruction;  the 
rcvulutioi)  of  1849  feuut  liiiu  to  the  legi«liUtve 
ASM>m  t>).v.  where  he  waa  iBatmnental  in  the 
adoption  of  a  liberal  measure  on  thnt  snbjcot. 
Ho  haa  now  given  up  politics  for  literature, 
nnd  ifi  cnLrng«d  in  supertntending  some  i  f  tliu 
V  iIii.iMe  historieal  pobiioatkina  of  thaiffwioh 

BEU(»NOT,   Jaoqcm   CLxroa,  coant»  * 

rr.  nfh  st.'itesiman,  born  in  17 til,  at  Bar-snr- 
lube,  died  in  June,  1835.  In  the  legidativo 
imemblj  ho  dii^ttgolahed  himself  bjr  bold  op- 
fosition  to  tlio  r^TolTjtionists;  he  wa^  cfpecial- 
y  capof  itk  asa:iik.ug  Marat.  This  nuuio  hiui  so 
npopiilnr  that,  after  Aof.  lOl,  hodi  1  ii"t  dare  to 
r.  .,  jir  in  Jji«*»eat.  Being  arrofltod  in  1793,  he  was 
J ,L rated  i*y  th©  revolution  of  the  9tli  Thermi- 
or,  «0d          tiiaa  In  ivtiimimat  tiU  the  18th 


Bnunairc,  when  he  was  made  asslstiml  to  Lueiea 
Bonaparte  in  the  home  department.  In  1807  he 
took  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  new  ly  cre- 
ated kingdom  of  Westphalia,  being  for  a  wUla 
appointed  mini^r  of  tinance.  In  1808  he  wf» 
administrator  of  the  grand  duchy  of  lierg 
and  Clevts.  When  the  Senate  declared  the 
right  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  forfeit- 
ed, Bengnot  was  nondnated  to  the  home  min- 
istry by  tho  provisioiKil  government.  On  the 
arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  appointed  di« 
rector-general  of  police,  then  minister  of  the 
navy,  and  bein;;  faithful  to  his  now  master,  he 
followed  the  king  to  Ghent.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  was  for  a  while  postmaster, 
general.  In  1824  hu  resigned  his  sent  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  TIm  revoltttion  of  July 
oottfined  him  to  private  life. 

BEUKET>,  >S'ii.i.KM,  a  Dutcli  tlshcrman, 
was  bom  at  Biervliet|  in  Dutch  Flanders^  in 
1887,  where  he  died  in  1440.  He  diseoverad 
tlio  method  of  preserving  herrings.  A  statoa 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Cluu-lea  V. 

BEURNON  VILLE,  Pbbbb  in  Rim,  marqnia 
de,  marshid  of  France,  was  born  at  Charopignulleii 
in  Burgundy,  Mar  10,  1752,  died  April  28, 
Iflftl.  Originally  mtended  for  the  church,  he 
chobc  the  j)rofes.-ion  of  arms  and  served  in  the 
East  until  1789,  when  he  was  sent  borne  by  the 
governor  ut  tho  Isle  of  Boorboo,  his  temper 
being  quarrelsome.  Arriving  in  Pari*  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  identified 
hhnsclf  at  once  wiA  it,  and  in  179S  waa  ap. 
pointed  aide-de-cain]i  to  Marshal  Lockner,  and 
was  soon  ailer  named  general-in-ohief  of  the 
army  of  thelloaalle;  in  ITiM  he  became  niinia- 
ter  of  war.  Sent  in  1703  to  arrest  Dumouriez, 
he  was  himself  arrested  by  Dumi'uriez.  and  con- 
fined at  Ehrenbrcit^tein,  £ger,  uiul  Olraflts 
until  1795,  w  henhe  waseichanped.  and  became 
ancccssivuly  gencral-in-ehief  oi  the  army  uf  the 
north,  inspector-general  of  infiintry,  amba-'^adw 
to  Berlin  m  1800,  to  Madrid  in  1802,  and  count 
of  the  empire,  in  ltil-4  he  was  couauiiiaioned 
by  Napoleon  to  organize  ineanaof  defence  upon 
the  frontier,  and  on  tlie  abdication  of  Nap"  >kon 
was  name<l  minister  of  state  and  peer  of  Frauce 
by  lAmm  X  VHI.  On  the  ninm  of  Napoleon 
to  Elba,  he  was  proscribed  hy  a  si>ecial  de- 
cree, and  retire<l  a^raiu,  but  was  reiiiatated  in 
all  his  di<rnities  by  Louis  XVUl  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  He  became  marahal of  France 
in  1816,  and  marqui:^  iu  1817. 

BEVEDSRO,  a  lake  in  La  Plata,  province 
of  Mendozft,  consisting  ot  1  distinct  bodiea 
of  water,  cailtid  the  greater  ami  lesser  Bevede- 
J9t  connected  by  a  river  about  8  miles  long. 
The  greater  is  40  mile-;  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  m)m  8  to  25  in  width.  The  lesser  mtusurea 
about  23  miles  by  l.'>.  The  lake  lies  between 
lat.  32°  45'  aodM'  17' &,  and  long.  66<>  andM" 
82'  W. 

BEVEL,  in  carpentry,  an  an|^  differing  from 
a  rifflit  angle  ;  also,  a  t'.ol  like  a  T.  of  2  piceea| 
capable  of  being  £ustetiud  ut  any  ttngle. 

BEYELAND,  Nottrn  and  Bovtti,  2  i«landab«- 
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longing  to  IIolIaDd,  in  tho  province  of  Zealand, 
and  fornK-<l  by  the  moutlis  of  the  Scheldt.  Nurth 
Bovilan^l  lle^  ca^t  (if  tin'  i-I;i!ul  (if  Walchoren, 
and  is  (!«i»:irated  fruiu  South  Bcwluud  by  tho 
iBlaod  of  Wolferindykc.  South  Jkveland,  tlie 
larger  and  more  fertile  of  tlie  2,  coiUuins  Goes, 
the  capital,  and  several  furts  and  villagtf^.  Tho 
united  area  of  the  islands  is  120  »<\.  ni. 

liEVEUIDGE,  WiLUAM,  an  English  ^relato 
and  thcolo;7i:in,  born  at  Barrow,  Leicester^ 
shire,  in  <1;>h1  March  6,  170*^.    At  tlio 

age  of  20  ho  published  au  ublo  Latin  trea- 
tise OQ  tho  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  ArabiCi 
and  Samaritan  5:iiiu'ii;if^es.  In  1081  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Cv»lolK  3tvr;  in  108i,  prebend  of 
Canterbury;  and,  at  tho  revolution  of  10S8, 
chaplain  to  Willi/iin  and  Mary.  He  declined 
tho  bishopric  of  liutli  and  WelU  on  tiio  depriva- 
tion of  BiJjhop  Kenn  fur  non-jurinp.  but  in  1704 
be  becatno  bi.-Iiop  of  8t.  Asaph,  lie  published 
in  liii  lifctimo  a  "  Trtatiso  on  Chronolojry,"  a 
learned  work  on  tho  "Canons  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  tho  Eighth  Ceutunr,"  beside  various 
mhior  works.  In  1824  the  lufo  and  writings  of 
Bishop  Ik-vcrid;-'  '  wi  rc  iriMI-'. -  l  in  0  vols.8vo, 
by  tho  Ilev.  Tlnw.  iiaruvcU  lloi  ue. 

BEVERLEY,  Jonx  or,  au  Anglo-Botnan 
saint,  nrt li!  nliop  of  York,  born  at  Ifarp- 
haia^  Is'orfiiiiiiibcrlaiid,  near  the  middle  u( 
the  7th  century,  died  at  Beverley  in  72 1.  IIo 
was  n  man  of  erudition  and  tutor  to  Hi-de,  and 
was  canonized  3  cetitiiries  after  hij.  death.  His 
name,  like  that  of  Pindar,  saved  his  native  place 
from  being  ravaged  by  a  conqueror — Wiiliam 
tho  Nunnan  spared  tlie  place  lor  liis  sake.  He 
founded  a  college  atlieverlejand  wrote  several 
worbi. 

BEVERLY,  a  thriving  post-town  of  Essex 

CO.,  i^s.,  oppo.;ite  Salem,  with  which  it  ia 
united  by  a  bridj^e,  and  10  miles  H.  X.  E.  of 
Boston,  on  tlio  eastern  R.  R.  Tho  inhabitants 
are  chielly  en;,'.!?ed  in  c o"!nn  r-  and  in  tho 
fisheries,  U  has,  howevt  r,  iii;iuui:nrture3  of  car- 
riages, britjuiiiia  ware,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
iabrics.  The  village  cantoins  a  bank,  a  weekly 
newspape  r,  an  inauranoe  office,  and  an  academy. 
A  1  r  uM-h  railroad  eonneots  it  with  Gloucester. 
Pop.  in  1  $5^.  0,944. 

BEVERLY,  RoBBRT,  historian  and  clerk  of 
tho  council  o(  ViruMtii;!,  <l!i  d  in  1710,  is  noted 
only  for  having  written  a  lu^tory  of  Virgiuiji, 
embracing  an  account  of  its  first  tiettlemcnt, 
government  and  prodnctinri«,  witli  roinuks 
upon  (ho  Indiana  of  tho  province,  llicir  i\;ligiun, 
manners,  nnd  customs,  published  in  1705. 

BEVKliWYK.  a  town  of  tho  Nether!;ind<?,  in 
north  Ilolbui  J,  7  miles  north  of  ll:iark  u.,  at 
tho  he  ld  of  (he  Y,  an  outlet  of  tho  Zuyder  Zee. 
Pop.  2,2i>d.  Iho  invasion  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  in  108^,  was  planned  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

i>i;  Wkl\,  Thomas,  reviver  of  wood-engraving 
in  En;,'l;i!;(l,  born  at  C herryburo,  near  the  vilia^ 
of  Ovm;:liaiii.  Northuraberhmd,  Aug.  12,  1753, 
died  Nov.  b,  1828,  Ho  was  apprenticed,  at  14, 
to  Ur.  Ralph  BoUby,  engraver,  at  Kewcastle-oik- 


Tyne.  Having  executed,  in  wood,  the  diasnuu 
for  llutton's  treatise  on  tnensaration  (puUkhtd 
in  1770)  and  olfior  scii-'nlific  wnrks,  he  «;.oa 
after  attempted  t>oinetiting  better,  and,  at  ibe 
age  of  22,  obtained  from  the  society  of  arts  a 
pretnium  for  Lis  wood-engraving  of  t1if  "  ()I(1 
llound,"  one  of  a  series  of  illustratiou.^  to  Gay's 
fables.  This  success  encouraged  him,  and.  sunie 
vears  later,  he  illustrated  a  volume  of  select  tb> 
bles,  by  Mr.  Saint.  In  1790  the  first  edition  of  tbe 

IIi!it*iry  i-f  Qii:idru|»eds,'"  illu-tialed.  w.i>  pub- 
liahed  by  Mr.  lieilby,  wiio  had  received  lum  iDie 
partnership.  The  dedgna  in  this,  u  well  as  h 
Bulmer'a  editions  of  Goldsmith's  "  DestTtCil  Vil- 
lage" and  rarneil  a  "  Hermit,"  were  drawn  and 
eng]'u>  !  I  y  Thomas  Bewick  und  hbyomfcr 
brother,  ;.  I  '  upil,  John.  Their  l)eaiity  nor- 
city,  and  udimrablo  execution  attracted  general 
attention,  and  Georgo  III.  would  not  tiliera 
they  were  wood-cuts  until  ho  was  bliowa  tbs 
blocks.  Sonierville's  "  Chase"  was  the  Kit 
work.  All  tho  engravings  were  by  Tliomas  aod 
the  designs  by  John  Bewick,  who  died  of  ooi- 
sumption,  in  1790,  the  year  it  was  prodooti 
Thomas  I'.owii  k,  win)  was  now  roco|i:DLz<.><l  at 
posisessiug  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  skil 
produced  the  first  voUnno  of  his  "  HritlshBird^* 
cont.aining  the  laud  birds,  in  171)7.  Itraabai 
tho  finest  of  his  work.s.  The  2d  volume  iipftar* 
ed  in  1804,  about  which  limo  Uio  partnership 
with  Mr.  IJiiilby  was  dissolved.  Ho  plll>lil^bfid 
.select  fables  by  /Ksop  and  others,  illustrated,  in 
IHIH,  after  which  he  was  busy  i  repariiig foraa 
illustrated  history  of  fishes,  which  never  «• 
completed.  Among  his  pupils,  who  weieiii' 
merous,  Luke  Clennel  atul  William Uarvej  btfd 
most  distinguished  tliemselves. 

BEX,  a  small  but  beautifully  Mtnated  tuvn 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  the  right  bank  of  t^ 
lilione,  12  jniles  above  its  eutratioe  into  llio 
Loman;  ]>"[<.  ■J,854.  It  iamnch  fivju.  iiiodby 
tourists,  in  the  sunirncr.  It  was  luu^;  fatnott 
as  being  the  only  place  wLere  null  was  depoA* 
ed  in  Switzerland. 

BEXAR,  a  province  of  tho  Spanish  ookW 
of  Texas,  now  a  county  of  the  « 
T..'X:is.  I  ii.l.  r  tlu-  colonial  p.vorin:i.  ;tt  Tcins 
wasj  in  10«S,  divided  into  3  prefecturt^o^ 
which  Bexar  was  the  westemmort,  and  W 
of  uU  coloiiizrd  l)V  mi>wion8  and  military  perfl, 
anfl,  in  1718,  by  a  colony  of  a  dozen  Spaaish 
families,  from  the  iahmd  of  Madeira.  At  ili«t 
time,  and  up  to  the  creation  of  tho  indcpeooejit 
state  of  'ie.\ii.s,  Jiexar  contained  over  I0O,(IW 
•q.m.,  with  tho  following  thinly  peopled  setile- 
ments  :  San  Antonio,  with  tho  missions  trfSaa 
Jo.se,  San  llspiida,  S;m  Miguel,  and  ConcepcW* 
and  that  of  the  Alamo  ;  l.ar.  <lo,  Palafoi,  tor- 

f»us  Christi,  Victoria,  Gonzales,  and  a 
ages  opposite  El  Paso.  San  Antonio  de  D«« 
w  a>  tlic  scat  of  the  provincial  governmi nt,  af"*-^ 
for  some  time,  of  the  colonial  governnui.ltt' 
Texas.  At  dUferent  times,  tho  frontier  ..f  IkvJ 
toward  Tamanlipns  and  Coabuila  wy>  ^'^'•^ 
now  iJie  Nueces  and  tlien  tho  tJierra  IM* 
bdDg  regarded  aa  the  bonndaij,  ao  tbat  po^ 
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tions  of  theso  tvco  states  bclon(;od  to  Texas. 
IJmlcr  the  ropubliciiti  govemmcnt  Bozar  was  one 
of  the  earliest  orgaitind  comities,  and  oat  of  its 
territorjr  wore  gradually  taken  over  80  of  the 

S resent  105  counties  of  Texas.     The  pablio 
omatn  of  Texas  is  divided  into  8  different 
land  districts,  of  which  Bexar  with  its  ancient 
boundaries  is  one.    Sua  Antonio^  its  capital,  is 
tbo  seat  of  one  of       8  Texan  land  ofiSoes, 
where  the  largest  transactions  in  landed  prop- 
erty in  Texas  are  made.  The  population  of  the 
county  of  Bexar,  In  1855,  has  been  estimated  at 
&lH>nt  2",000,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  in  the 
city  of  tiaa  Antonio,  being  composed  of  about 
^000  Germna,  8,000  Mexfcana,  6,000  Ameri- 
cans, 1,000  negroes,  ami  a  fow  hutulreJ  French- 
men, arid  Indiaos  of  the  lipaa  tribe,  now  ex- 
tin;:ui-!ii>i,  und  of  the  Ifesealero  tribe,  now 
SL-ttlod  out  of  theconnfy.    In  1857,  tlie  "Toxxs 
Almanac"  stutes  the  white  popolatioa  at  12,117, 
Vudeane  2.000,  with  1,079  ve^ppoes.  The 
county  c-uru}>riscs  an  arori  of  8,960  sijuaro  miles. 
Its  surlacti  is  undulating  and  beautiluUy  diver> 
dlle<L  PivMee  oeoupyabont  f  of  the  land, 
find  titnluT  prows  ojunjj;  tho  wutor  conrsos. 
Tbo  toil  is  eeaeraliy  sandy;  the  uplands  are 
diMljr  TalDaDle  for  pasturage,  bat  the  riv«r 
bottoms  are  hijrhly  fertile,  prodiicinp  corn  and 
sweet  potatoes.   In  1860  the  county  yielded 
69,975  bushels  of  Indian  oorn,  S,866  of  oata, 
T,I?68  of  potatoes,  If'.Tfil  ponmli*  of  butter,  and 
6f2S5  of  wooL    There  were  2  churdics,  2 
MW8pap«r  offices,  and  114  pupils  attending 
public  omd  oilior  sdiool-.    In  1857  there  were 
^9,009  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $:i77.860,  and 
8,796  horses,  valaed  at  $198,880;  the  Tnlne 
of  re  il  citato  wa^  $n.30S,2SO,  and  the  agsre- 

rta  value  of  all  taxabie  property,  $5,069,026. 
railroad  has  been  projected  from  Ban  Anto- 
nio, the  county  ^nt,  to  Powilor  11' r",  and  one 
from  Saa  Antonio  t<>  tho  pult  ul  Mexico  was 
«oiu'nciiced  about  li^'^O. 

U£XLJ£Y,  liOni)  (Nitnoi  AH  VA!vsrTTATrr),  an 
English  etatcsuijui,  bom  April  29,  17&(>,  died 
Feb.  8,  1851.   His  Ihtiier,  descended  from  a 
^t'ormnn  fatnily,  was  nn  East  India  director, 
who  pt:ria>hed  at  sea,  in  the  frigate  Aurora, 
bound  for  India,  in  1771.    Kducntod  at  Oxibrd, 
wlicre  ho  graduated  in  1787-8,  Mr.  Vansittart 
•tuciie<l  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1791.    H«  had  scarcely  any  practice,  but  wmto 
several  paro[ihk't'»,  indudin;;  letter- >  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  n\fOf  ou       cuuduct  of  tho  bank  uirectors. 
illModofiio^  the  hope  of  success  at  the  bar, 
an«l  possessing  an  independent  income,  ho  l>  - 
DOtne  mcxnher  of  parUamcut  fur  ilai^itincrs  ia 
speeches  and  trtoli,  be  obtained 
•  Iio  nofieo  of  ministers  and  was  sent,  in  Feb. 
li^Ol,  on     special  diplomatic  mLssion  to  Copen- 
i2&^o,  but  tho  Danish  government,  awed  by 
.and  France,  refused  to  recL-Ivo  a  British 
aiiti^^*-'^-  after  hi^  return,  ho  was  mado 

sint  a^-orctary  of  tlie  treasury,  which  office  he 
eltl  Tint''  1"  01,  when  tho  Addington  caliinet 
BAurocct.  .Ait^r  thi^  he  wa^  eucoessively  Irisih 
^S^tmrTt  wtiaftHaKj  to  tha  tummfj,  dunost 


lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  he  ceased  to  be 
financial  minister  (after  having  held  that  office 
for  11  years),  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Ilexley,  of  Bexloy,  in  Kent,  lie  retired 
from  pnUlo  fifb  in  1898,  on  a  pension  of  £3,000, 
which  he  oiijoyeJ  for  tho  remainlu;:  23  years 
of  his  life.  As  he  had  no  child,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Hie  fim  Lord  Aaeliluia*a  aister,  the 
title  became  extinct  at  his  death. 
fi£Y.  SeoBso. 

BETKAKEER,  Bsskaitrb,  or  BioKAirmi, 

one  of  the  .states  of  Raji>ootaiia,  in  tbo  N.  W. 
of  Hittdostan,  between  kt.  27°  30'  and  29°  66' 
H.,  and  long.  79*  W  and  76*  40"  E. ;  area  17,676 
sq,  m. ;  pop.  said  to  be  539,230.  It  U  bounded 
K.  by  tho  British  district  of  Butteea&a,  E.  and 
fl.  E.  by  the  natlTe  state  of  Shekswnttee,  S.  by 
Joodp<jor,  and  W.  by  Je^ulmei.r  and  Bahawal- 
noor.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a 
wren,  sandy  deeert.  There  are  no  mncing 
streams,  and  water  h  only  obtained  by  sinking 
wells  to  an  immense  depth.  Grain  is  imported, 
bat  horses,  bnlloeka,  and  eamcb  are  ratted  ia 
great  number:'.  Tho  chief  towns  are  Bey- 
kaneer,  the  capital  andChooroo ;  tbo  former,  sit- 
uated m  the  middle  of  a  sterile  plain,  in  lat  9$" 
X.,  long.  78"  23'  E.,  b  surrounded  by  lofty, 
white  walls,  and  oooasts  chiefly  of  mud  huu 
painted  red;  pop.  about  $0,0(X>.  <%ooroo, 
tliuuj^'h  lyini^  among  sand-hill?,  U  a  handsome 
town,  the  houses  constructed  of  white  lime- 
stone. Thcr  of  Beylcsiiear  aokoowled^ 
the  sovereignty  of  tho  British  govemmcnt. 
lie  nmintaiu:i  an  army  of  5,000  men,  and  his 
revenues  amount  to  £65,000  per  anniUD. 

BKYI.E,  ITEXP.r,  a  French  autlior,  more  wide- 
ly iuiown  under  the  pseudonyrne  of  Stendhal, 
bom  in  Grenoble,  Jan.  23,  1783,  died  in  Paris, 
March  23,  1849.  Under  ditferont  fictitious 
names  he  published  sevtjral  works  more  or  less 
important  in  art  and  literature,  viz.:  a  ''His* 
tory  of  the  Italian  School  of  Paiuting."  tlte  lives 
of  llaydn,  Hozart,  Metastasio,  and  lUmint,  a 
"  Study  on  Racine  and  Shakespeare, "  "  Rome, 
Kaj>les,  and  Florence;'*  PromenadcJt  duns  Rrjms^ 
iic.^  6ic.  A  volume  of  his,  entitled  Ue  Vanunir^ 
excited  a  fpeod  deal  of  curiosity  at  the  time, 
and  is  yet  read  witli  a  lively  interest.  But 
thu  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  were 
tw^o  romances:  Le  rouge  et  U  noir,  and  Ll 
ehartreuM  de  Parme,  the  latter,  n  novel  of 
Italian  life,  being  considered  generally  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  woritt mmodem  Fnaek 
literature.  Some  critic.'',  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  II.de  Balzac,  pruolainjod  itto  boamas- 
tcrpiece.  No  Frenchman  ever  knew  Italy  more 
thoroughly  than  Henri  lieyle.  Pcrfet  tly  familiar 
with  the  laiiguuge.  s<j  ;h  to  write  in  Italian  a 
pamphlet  (iJeL  Torimniijfino  nelU  arti);  passion- 
ately fond  of  that  beuutiful  and  interesting 
country,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life; 
acquaiute<1  as  well  with  the  history  of  its  pest 
as  witli  tho  charact«ri?tic5  of  it?  present  condi- 
tion ;  endowed  with  a  clear  inteiicct  and  worm 
IMin^  in  avwy  natter  ef  art;  a  bold  thinkmr 
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and  free  writer;  be  soemed  to  be  the  very  man 
to  win  ftt  OQoe  a  high  position  in  the  literary 
worhl.  Still,  whether  because  of  the  different 
jDam^  affixed  to  his  books,  or  from  the  nature 
of  his  grains  beiog  congenial  only  to  the  few, 
ho  was  more  appreciated  and  honored  after  his 
death  thau  during  bin  life.  111a  principal  works 
did  not  attmn  a  real  popularity  even  in  his  own 
country,  untU  they  were  repnoted,  inclttdiwr, 
beside  those  above  mentioned, «  Tolaroe  of  Ital- 
ian chronicles  and  tales:  L\tlle^e  Je  Castro; 
Let  Ccnd;  VanvM  Vanini^  gathered  from 
the  SewM  dei  dtnx  mendUf  wbne  they  were 
first  published. 

BEYRAMICH,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Troaa,  in  Asia  Minor,  distant  abont  60  milea 
fi-om  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  a  large  town,  reg- 
ularly laid  out,  and  well  bailt.  Man;^  antiqui- 
ties ere  to  he  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  indnding 
several  monolithic  granite  Farcophagi. 

UEVROOT,  or  Bairoi:!,  Iho  ancient  Berytos, 
a  flourishing  seaport  of  Syria,  on  tho  ri\  t'r  nf 
the  same  name  in  the  pashalio  of  Acre; 
pop.  with  Ibe  sabarbs,  80,000.  It  trsces  its 
foundation  to  tlio  Phoenician?:,  occiijiios  a  place 
in  Roman  and  Jewish  history,  and  was  a 
school  of  law  in  the  tiine  of  Justinisn.  It  had 
its  share  in  tho  vicis«itiid<?5  of  tho  cnisadca,  and 
is  the  scene  of  tho  victory  of  tit.  George  of  Cap- 
psdocia  over  the  dragon.  Tho  modern  BejTOot 
was  !»uilt  and  ro^toivd  h\  Djczzar  Piislio,  and 
considerably  itrcnj^lhcncii  by  order  of  tho  late 
Mchemct  Ali.  When  ho  seized  on  Syria,  the 
town  fiustuined  a  bombardment,  and  was  do- 
ftnded  by  Solyman  Pasha,  pupi^rted  by  Ib- 
rahim Pasha  wiili  an  army  in  the  Held;  and 
on  its  evacuation,  the  allies  landed  and  defeated 
the  latter.  The  town  is  situated  at  &e  oom- 
menci  incnt  of  a  ]'lain  Imcked  by  tho  ranges 
of  Lebanon.  The  Mirrounding  country  is  pro- 
daetive^  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
snd  cbesp.  The  bay  is  large,  with  good  anchor- 
age. 

BETS,  GiLLKs,  a  printer  in  Paris,  died  April 
19,  15il3,  was  noted  for  being  tho  first  to  make 
a  distinction  in  priuting  between  tho  letters  i 
and  J,  and  n  and  r. 

BKZA,  or  B&SZB,  ToBODOits  db,  an  eminent 
flieologifla  and  scholar  of  the  10th  century, 
born  in  Vezelay,  Franco,  Junt'  24.  imp,  and  died 
at  Gciieva,  Oct.  13,  1G05.  L»esccnded  of  noble 
parents,  in  afflncntcircnmstances,  and  ^neated 
fi"om  early  life  hy  tlie  proflnjnde^t  scholars  of 
tho  age,  yuung  licza  I'uund  huust'ifat  theageof 
20  years  a  tliorotigh  Greek  scholar,  a  lieentiato 
of  tho  civil  law  frnin  tliL-  school  at  Orleans  and 
thrown  uiwii  an  cxciiiug  lilc  at  Fari.^,  with  a 
fortune  of  700  crowns  a  year  from  2  church 
benefices^  with  a  largo  adtlition  from  tho  death 
of  an  elder  brother,  und  tho  prosi)ect  of  a  still 
greater  out"  fioiu  r>.>ignatiou  of  a  church 
living  it»  his  favor  by  aa  uncle;  for  altliough 
he  had  been  c<Ineat«d  by  Wolraar,  bis  tntor,  in 
the  I.titluran  (!n<  trinc^.  he  contrived  to  quiet 
his  o«>ii'^cicnt'o  with  his  church  crowns,  and  did 
not  avow  JUs  fiuth  until  a  kter  period.  His 


enemies  in  after  life,  when  he  took  his  staadai 
a  reformer,  averred  that  his  life  at  Paris  wm 

any  thinp  but  creditable  to  his  moral  character. 
It  is  cortaia  that  he  wrote  and  published  atrior- 
oits  verses,  and  formed  a  secret  marriago  rda* 
tion  in  order  not  to  lose  hid  church  stipends.  Of 
more  tJian  this  it  is  diflScnlt  to  accuse  Lim  with 
proof.   But  Beza'a  conscience  was  quickened, 
under  an  alarming  disease,  to  an  aotiritj  torn 
wbidi  his  pecuniary  rdatfons  to  thechnth  Itail 
deterred  it  in  health.     On  his  rccoverj,  in 
Oct.  1548,  ho  went  to  Genera,  avowed  at  odo 
and  the  same  time  bis  wil^  and  hislaiUi,  snd 
henceforth  l>ccame  an  able  advocate  of  the  re- 
formed religion,    lie  seems  to  have  incurred 
some  censure  in  the  early  part  of  his  osreer  st 
a  rcformod  controversialist,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain levity  of  luauucrs  which  waa  pr*>l>ably  the 
result  of  his  Parisian  life,  passed,  «^  it  wa^,  in 
the  higher  circles  both  of  literature  and  flwhiUL 
But  his  brilliant  talents  and  ardent  zeal  for  As 
Lutheran  doctrines  gave  him  at  once  a  higji 
position  in  the  reformation,  which  be  prsaemd 
to  the  end  of  bis  life.  He  was  elected  pratanr 
of  Greolc  at  T.aiis.anne,  and  from  his  contiguity 
to  Geneva,  used  frcijuently  to  hear  Calria.  A 
strong  intimacy  soon  grew  up  botwoen  tlMOi 
At  Calvin's  instance.  Rczn,  uhilo  at  J-ansannf, 
completed  Marot's  version  of  the  I'snhas,  aiid 
wrote  a  defence  of  tho  execution  of  ServctuSjin 
which  he  supported  tlio  right  of  ponishinj 
heresy  by  tho  civil  power,  an  opinion  which M 
very  much  modified  in  his  later  dap.  In  the 
growing  division  between  the  Lutbenuu  sdiI 
fiie  Oalvinbts,  Beza  sasnmed  the  side  of  Mb  pa* 
trnn  and  friend,  tho  Genevan  professor,  wh  <i^' 
professional  chair  he  so  soon  cwneto  suppfurt  3» 
Oalvin*s  assbtant  lecturer,  and  finally  }vss  ap- 
pninlcd  rector  of  the  newly  orcjnnizcd  univfrjitT. 
During  tliO  i>crsecution  of  the  French  i'ri>Ua- 
tants,  Bcza  undcrtoolc  to  influence  the  king  of 
Xavarro  favoralily  for  the  reformed  party,  asd 
was  successful.    As  the  result,  the  confercMS 
ofPoissy  was  called  in  1501,  to  attempt  are- 
conciliation  of  tho  Protestant  with  theCathoBo 
party.    The  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  in 
J.'iniiary  of  the  following  year,  made  it  safe  for 
Bcza  to  procl^m  the  doctrines  of  the  rsfono*- 
tion  in  Paris,  whither  be  bad  r^Ndnd  at  the  Wf 
citation  of  Catharine,  who  thought  his  native 
country  had  a  better  right  to  his  talents  thaa 
Geneva.  But  the  massacre  of  Vassy  put  an  end 
to  his  prospects  in  France.    He  espoused  th? 
cause  of  the  i)rincc  of  Condo  in  tho  war  tiiit 
followed,  and  at  its  close  returned  to  Geneva, 
where  he  took  tho  chair  of  t!ie<  l'  igy  vacaleJVr 
die  death  of  Calvin.    From  tliat  time  he  m^v 
be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Genevan  cbarch, 
whose  relations  to  tho  Lutheran  party  bad  nov 
become  snfBdently  distinct.   He  was  a  dilig«« 
writer,  as  thu  cat'dmrue  of  TiO  we.rks  collected 
by  one  of  his  biographers  abundantly  attesti. 
Among  those  works  were  many  requiring  greit 
research  and  patient  labor;  amoriir  which  fti*J 
be  meuUonod  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament)  and  Ms  treatisa  «n  ebnroh  poUltfi 
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whk!i  the  result  of  a  corrospondenco  be- 
twrna.  lumselt*  and  the  lord  cbanoeilor  of  Soot- 
kiid  on  the  nvtakm  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
Im.  known  a-'  the  "  Second  Book  of  Di»cij>line." 
Tho  luuoe  of  Bexa  also  deserves  honorable  men- 
tkmtttHiattiiddaa  and  powttfld  movmunt  in 
Italy  niid  Fnmoe  in  th» X6lhfl«iifairy»  wkbriled 
as  tiie  Benamanee. 

BEZA*$  CODEX,  an  ancient  MS.  containing 
the  Four  Gospels  iind  the  Acta  of  the  Apostlea, 
written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  oppasit*:!  p^es. 
This  MS.  is  in  acpiara  UMMb  on  vellom,  and 
ia  quarto  form.  It  has  many  chasms  both  in  the 
Greek  and  JlAtin  text.  Uaay  parta  of  the  MS. 
M«  k«tble<wlj  with  dHBoallr,  indieatiiiffeitlMr 
great  age,  or  want  of  proper  care  in  preserva- 
tion ;  probably  the  former,  for  there  are  other 
f(o(A  tvidmoem  of  the  extreme  age  of  this  MS. 
The  Latin  version  is  the  Vettn  Ttnli,  or  the  old 
Latin  before  its  revision  by  Jerome,  and  his 
wtWw  was  toadt  toward  Um  oloae  of  the  4th 
ccntnry.  To  b«  sore,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Um  M^.  vviid  written  before  the  Jerome  version 
(nd  most  critics  have  refused  to  assign  it  so 
great  finti(|iiity);  but  in  a  faosiniile  edition  of 
the  CodtiX  Bejuu  published  in  I7li3,  at  the  ex- 

Ense  of  the  OambriJge  university,  to  whom  it 
longs       editor  claims  for  it  i\  still  preat<;r 
aotiquity  on  this  ground,  and  ol^  for  Uio  ad- 
ditiooil  naaont  that:  1,  the  MS.  has  the  Am- 
Tiionlan  sections ;  2,  it  h.'W  not  the  Eusebian 
cauum;  ^,  it  laeki  al^o  the  doxology  ut  the 
•lid  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  bearing  of  these 
reasons  on  the  anti  quity  of  the  MS.  i3  briefly 
Lliist  :  'i'he  An)tU(.»uLau  sections  were  a  product 
of  the  3d  century,  and  the  Eosebian  canons  of 
tliO  4thf  while  Uio  interpolation  of  the  dox« 
ology  is  of  a  still  later  date.   But  all  these  oon- 
Bideratious  pliunly  go  for  nothing.    Uenoe  the 
editor  maintains  that  even  the  Ammonian  sec- 
tions were  added  by  a  later  hand.  This,  he 
claims,  would  seem  to  indlcato  that  the  MS. 
was  writtea  bofore  the  soctionsi  and  whan  the 
soctioM  van  nrodneed,  tbey  were  added  lo  fiie 
1  and  in  t/ia  interim  betwe*^'n  tlie  sectlona 
and  the  caxkona.  It  ia  evident  that  all  this  ea- 
tablhhea  bo  beib  oo  wlUdi  to  rest  a  eiidm  of 
antiquity  for  this  MS.,  which  .^hall  throw  it 
b^ok  of  the  dth  century,  to  which,  with  general 
oonaent,  ft  Is  assigned  by  paleographista.  Bome 
ronsider  tlio  whole  thitiK'  an  Kii^'lish  forpi-ry. 
1  ho  editor  maintains  the  opinion  that  it  waa 
:>ri|^inally  written  In  Egypt,  whOe  others  think 
:ijat  it  is  tlie  wc^rk  of  !>«>ino  western  I>atiniht. 
t  1^  been  charged  with  a  marked  conformitj 

0  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Tenion,  wbleh  wooM  nute 
a  t">»ii»paratirclymc>dem jiroduetion.  Butthe 

J  i  tor  claims  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Syrian 
or^on  ia  actually  graak.  After  alL  the  mailer 
■   of  t^lip;ht  ini[M)rtanco  to  Biblical  liti  r  iture, 

1  not  much  stress  has  ever  been  laid  upon  thia 
odex  Bean.  Bexa  preatotad  it  to  tiie  aniver- 
l^y  ij  f  Cambridge  in  15S1.    From  the  donor  it 

received  ita  name,  though  aometimea  it  ia 
,^  intuited,  fttim  its  preaant  owoerabip,  (kdt» 
mntafr^"^  Saaaai^iiwaafoaBaiBtlie 


monastery  of  St.  IrenmM^ialjoiML  Itiawith* 

out  punctuation. 

BEZANT,  a  round  unstamped  gold  coin, 
witliout  impress  or  legend.  It  was  brought  into 
European  circulation  by  the  crusadera,  but  had 
probably  been  ooirait  in  Venice,  which  had  a 
larpo  eastern  comrnerce,  before  that  time.  It 
is  8uppOi»ed  to  have  been  the  ordinary  coin  of 
the  later  ByzontiBe  empire,  and  its  name 
zant,  quasi  Byzant,  records  its  origin.  Ju  sfer- 
lint;  valno  wa^  O^r.  4^1.,  or  about  $2  American 
ccrri/ncy. 

BEZLERS,  a  French  city,  department  of 
H4ruilt ;  pop.  in  1850,  23,557.  It  is  the  seat 
«f  ft  U^oprio,  has  a  Qothia  ohurdi,  coDagd^ 
and  cavalry  barracks,  an  nqnednct  of  Roman 
origin,  and  the  rains  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre, 
a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  manu- 
factories of  silk  stockings  and  gloves,  cloth, 
brundy,  parchment^  vemigris,  vinegar,  aud 
wine.  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  tropi- 
cal fruits,  cork,  and  sardines.  The  Langtiedoo 
canal  nms  near  it.  In  Kom^  times  the  town 
was  called  BaUrrm,  alao  Oolonia  Septimeautfwmm 
The  Vijigoth'?,  Saracens,  and  Fmn!:^  pos^ojised 
it  in  tarns.  The  count  of  Septaiuuiui,  wlio  ro> 
«ded  at  B^era,  declared  his  independence  ia 
the  10th  century,  and  then  put  himself  tmder 
the  protection  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  In 
1258,  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  IX.,  king  of  Franoeu 
In  1209,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  an  Albi;.'cn- 
siiiu  massacre.  In  the  religious  war:^  of  the  ICih 
ainl  17th  centuries,  it  suffered  mucb«  An  ec- 
clesiastical synod  was  held  here  A-  D.  366,  to 
consult  about  the  Ariana.  In  the  13th  century 
many  synods  wore  held  here  in  consequence  of 
the  reli^oua  fermentation  of  the  neighborhood, 

BEZO  AR  (Persian  paxar^  a  goat,  or  pataehary 
against  poison),  a  snbstanco  formerly  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  ia  a  concretion,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  bile  and  rerin,  and  b  met  with,  as 
a  calculus  of  a  round  or  orbicular  form,  in  the 
Btomaoh,  the  inteatinaai  the  gall  bladder,  the 
aaUyary  dacts,  and  even  in  the  pineal  gland, 
but  mostly  in  the  intestines  of  certain  animals 
of  the  order  rominantia.  They  were  once 
ealebratad  tar  their  supposed  nte^dnal  proper* 
ties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  animals 
in  which  they  were  found,  or  the  countries  from 
whidh  thej  ware  brought,  and  eagerly  bought 
for  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Besido 
being  taken  intAmaiij  medicinea,  they  were 
worn  around  the  neek  aa  preserratives  from 
cont-agion.  It  was  customary  in  Portugal  to 
hire  them  at  the  price  of  10  ahilUngs  per  day. 
Modern  fanrealii^moii  and  experiment  have 
destroyed  the  charm  of  theso  wonderful  calculi. 

BHAD&INATH,  a  town  inoortherailindoa- 
tao,  iltnatad  on  the  right  bank  of  flM  Biahao- 
gunga,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Vishnu, 
with  a  hot  mineral  apring  in  whose  waters  both 
•naa  batbe  indiaarindnately,  to  waah  away  llidr 
sins.  Some  60,000  pilgrims  visit  the  place  an- 
nually. The  temple  has  been  frequently  over- 
thrown  by  earthqnakea.  The  priocipal  &oI  ia* 
fignre  of  Maok  marW  W|  clothed  k  geld  andaOver 
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bRMade  wbilo  the  Mason  of  pilgrimage  lasta, 

and  then  stripped  and  stowed  away  in  a  vault 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Hindoos  believe  that 
in  the  neighboring  mountains  some  holy  an* 
chorets  have  lived  for  several  tliou-yind  years. 
Their  place  of  habiLatiou  is  a  caveru  perpetual- 
ly choked  with  snow,  which  forbids  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ouriotu  and  the  aocptioal.  The 
Bhadrinath  pet^s  in  tiie  nflighborhood  are 
above  22,000  feet  high. 

BHAaAVAT-GiTA,  (divine  song,  orKrisii- 
na*a  revelation,  S!t<nrrirMiK  fwXor),  or  simply 
Oita,  is  the  most  important  of  the  epi-odes  of 
the  Mahabkarata  (great  India,  so  named  from 
Bharata,  the  son  of  Dushyanta  by  Soicontala, 
beint;  hU  patrimony),  which  b  the  second  sa- 
cred Itiiiasa  (t  raditional  heroic  history  or  epos, 
oftha  ancient  Hindoos,  the  first  being  the  Ramn- 
yanft,  or  Rama's  du'oHinjr,  by  the  poet  Valmiki), 
written  ill  the  Sanscrit  (concrete,  |M;rfect)  lan- 
guage, about  4,000  years  ago,  by  Veda  Vi/itm 
£i»ki  (Mience^Uecting  patriarch),  who  also 
ooUeoted  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  8  older 
genuine  Vcdiis  (scu  iico  of  religion)  and  the 
older  Puraaos  (ancient  myth^).  Tlio  Maha- 
hharata  oontaiaa  the  legendary  hii^tory  of  the 
Bliarata  dynasty,  especially  tho  wars  between 
t!>e  Pandus  and  Kurus,  the  3  branches  uf  the 

Erogcny  of  the  moon.  Five  Panduvi  brothers, 
aving  been  niijtistly  exiled  by  their  niiele,  re- 
turn, after  many  wonderful  adventure-si,  vvitli  a 
powerful  army,  a;?ainst  tlio  Kurus,  and,  be- 
ing aided  by  Krishna  (tho  8th  avatar  or  incar- 
nation of  Yishnn,  one  of  the  Trimurti  or  tri- 
inorphy,  trinity,  proeeedini^  frmn  Brom,  his 
milder  form,  descended  from  heaven  in  Uio 
beginning  of  tho  Kali-yuga,  or  oonnted  agi^ 
viz.,  tlio  present  ago  of  vice  and  of  inn — abtnit 
6,000  yeai-s  ago,  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind), defeat  ilicir  more  nomerous  host,  on  tho 
plains  of  Kurukshctra,  near  D>.llii;  Ihm  be- 
coming tlie  lords  of  India,  from  Persia  t^> 
Chin.!,  and  from  the  Himalaya  to  Kanyakuraari 
(virgin's  cape,  now  Comoriu).  Anouetil  du 
Perron  Bupp<)sc9  the  Gita  to  bo  an  independent 
work;  and  it  is,  indeed,  ab-ent  from  several 
manuscripts  of  tho  IkLihabharata,  in  some  others 
different  from  its  other  part«,  and  nnconneeted 
with  them  in  tho  sixth  book.  Tlie  aim  of  tlii-s 
metaphy4*ical,dograatic,  andclbical  work  appears 
to  have  been  tlio  union  of  all  worships,  and  the 
aholitionoftlio  idolatrous  Vedic dogmas.  Though 
not  polemic  v'igainst  tho  prejudices  of  men, 
it  oilers  eternal  bliss  to  true  Bnima- adorers, 
while  it  sends  the  worshippers  of  Devatas  (low- 
er gods,  ati;.'els)  to  tho  lower  temporal  heaven, 
if  'Jii-y  (K -i  i-ve  it.  On  tlio  wliule  there  is  an 
inkling  of  Buddhism  in  this  magnificent  Thcs- 
posian  poem,  containing  all  tho  grand  mysteries 
of  tliu  nratninlc  r.  li;.'ioii.  It  ci'n>t>ts(>f  18. sec- 
tions on  the  following  subjects:  1,  grief  of 
Atjnna  (gainer,  the  8d  eon  of  Pandu,  called 
also  son  of  Bharat,  of  Kunti ;  fav.  rite  disciple 
of  Kri^hna,  after  wlaisio  it»cen^ioa  to  heaven 
ho  is  incon-solable,  although  appointed  execu- 
tor of  the  revelation);  a,  natore  of  the  soul, 


speeolatfon;  &  worb;  4,  forsaking  ef  irorin; 

5,  forsaking  of  the  fruits  of  works;  6,  exorcise 
of  tho  soul;  7,  principles  of  nature,  vital ^ir- 
it;  8,  purosh  (mankind);  9,  cliief  of  aecretti 
prince  of  science;  10,  diversity  of  divinr'nature; 
11,  disphiy  of  divine  nature  in  the  forms  of  Uie 
universe ;  12,  serving  God  in  his  visible  and  in- 
visible forms;  18,  explanation  of  £«A4t/m  (de- 
fender, warrior;  man  of  tho  second  or  rcpl 
cl:t>i-)  and  K»hattriya\  14,  3  gun  ((i^l:^utio^ •. 
Ibypurmhottama  (excellent  man) ;  1 6,  good  sod 
evil  destiny;  17,  3  spocieeof  fcith;  18,  fonsk* 
ing  tho  fruits  of  acticjn,  for  attaining  fUrual 
salvation. — Pantheistic,  unitarian,  and  aalive- 
dic,  it  is  kept  secret  from  the  vulgar  ca.stes  by 
the  jealous  and  overbearing  Bramins,  who 
dread  lest  by  its  tenets  becoming  popokr  they 
might  loso  tlieir  own  control  over  the  minds  at 
tho  people.  Tho  fonn  of  tho  work  is  a  dia- 
logue between  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  reported  by 
one  .Sanjaya  to  Dhrisharashtra,  one  of  the  Ku- 
rus. Aguna  does  not  wish  to  fight  bis  kindred 
and  hoeom  friends,  hnt  Krishna  nrges  him  to 
this  as  his  highest  duty.  This  take?  plnceon 
a  splendid  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses, 
standing  between  the  8  hostile  armies.  Just  be- 
fore the  b.attle.  '*  "Wise  men  are  only  scnsiblo  to 
duty,  and  not  to  pleiisure  or  pain.  I  (Krishni) 
formed  all  existing  things,  clothing  the  incor- 
ruptible Hrttil  in  tlio  city  with  9  irate^  (vit,  the 
body,  with  0  openings  for  tho  adinis«iott  rf 
external  things),  the  which  is  corrnp-.ille.  If 
alain,  thou  (^una)  wilt  go  to  heaven ;  if  tio- 
torions,  thon  wilt  gain  tho  world.  Think  not 
of  consequences  in  acting.  Be  nii*elfi>h,  sub- 
due your  senses  and  passions,  which  obscord 
ren-^on  and  lead  to  deeeit   Low  men  foUoir  a> 

i;'le^,  great  men  give  them.  Tho  wise  does 
thiiij^s  homogeneous  to  his  nature.  Ho  who 
follows  mo  is  s.ived  by  wisdom  and  even  by 
w()rk-i.  As  often  as  virtue  declines  in  Um 
World,  I  njako  rnyself  evident  to  save  it.  The 
soul  ought  to  free  it<elf  from  tho  bonds  of  ac-  : 
tion  and  act  absolutely  according  to  its  divise  ; 
origin.  There  is  but  one  God,  all  other  D«*lc 
t:is  being  inferior  and  mere  forms  of  Br«n> 
or  of  myself.  Worship  by  deeds  predoroiiutej 
over  tliat  by  eontemplatton.  The  mortificstiiw 
<if  The  Saniiya>in  (4th  or  nieridirunt  onler  of 
iiramins)  and  of  llie  Yogis  (joiueU  to  Gud.l, 
are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Tyagin  (re- 
nouncers),  who  work,  hwt  for-jakothe  fruits  w 
their  deeds  .and  go  iiiunediately  into  Brarn, 
&<•.,  «Scc.  Tho  Gita  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Charles  Wilkins  in  1785.  The  BbagSr 
v.at-Pur.ana  is  the  18th  and  last  of  the  PurellH 
containing  tho  history  of  Krishna;  it  *w 
translated  into  French  by  £ug<eno  Burttoof, 
Paris,  1840. 

BII.VMO,  n  town  of  Biirm.ali,  situated  on  m 
Irrawoddy,  40  miles  W.of  UiO  Chinese  Iroiiiicr, 
and  180  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ava.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  with  China,  receiving  woollen, 
cotton,  and  siik  fabrics,  by  tho  winter  caravans, 
from  that  cotujtry.  Tho  Shan  tribes  c<nio 
hither  to  exchange  their  produoe  for  salt|  rice, 
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•nd  dried  fish.   Rhomo  has  Bome  3,000  Ikhmm^ 

chiefly  occupied  by  Chinem. 

UHATGAN,  or  Bhatqoxo,  a  town  of  nortli- 
CTQ  Ilindoiitan,  in  the  valley  of  N«paal,  lat.  27" 
Vr  N.,  long.  85"  22'  E.  It  is  the  fcTOrit©  w«- 
deiico  of  the  Brainins  of  Kcpaul,  am!  is  said  to 
ooouua  valuable  SamorU  libraries.  It  bas  about 
19,000  iioaMi^  of  a  doKiriptiati  tap«ri(ff  to  tlioie 
fonnti  in  most  of  the  cifttea  of  Kcpaul. 

DilAVANI  KUDAIi  ft  town  of  Britiab 
laiBSMt  ia  the  prerideney  of  Ifadraa,  tt  Ihe  Jqim^ 
tion  of  the  Bhavani  and  Carery  rivers,  oontain- 
UigUxawa  templea  of  Vishna  and  Siva. 

BHBBLfl,  oiwof  the  rode  tribes  of  Htndos- 
tan,  inh  ibiting  chiefly  tlio  mountains  of  Can- 
deish,  and  Uu;  wild  country  along  tbeNerbadda 
■ad  Taptoe.   They  are  spora  bat  aotiTe^  and  of 
dark  compU  xioii.  Thov  arc  addicted  to  robbery 
and  disorder,  and  the  British  government  have 
endeavorod  toreddrntlMtn  by  organizing  amill* 
f.iry  coqH  from  among  theta,  and  subjecting 
the  district  to  strict  police.  They,  tc^ether 
-witii  tbe  (}ooUes  and  Ghooadi,  are  beUeved, 
npon  c'ood  authority,  to  liavc  been  the  aborigi- 
nea  of  India,  driven  out  of  the  plains  into  their 
mountain  fastoessw  by  the  invarion  of  the  Hin- 
dnoi.    T!)i5  I>IiL'ol;5  joiiunl  in  the  groat  Indian 
muiin/  of  1857-'5H,  and  met  the  British  in 
■ovenu  battles.  Lieot  Heoiy,  the  saperintend- 
ent  of  ptdicc,  wa.«i  killed  in  nn  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge tiiom  from  a  strong  pusitioa  in  Candeish, 
mkT  another  eogairement,  fought  Jan.  20,  1H58, 
near  tho  frontier  of  the  nizam*s  territory,  where 
iljM}  Bboold  had  mustered  m  groat  force,  resulted 
111  the  lois  of  60  European  troopa. 

BIIIii-JAK,  a  town  in  tho  ca>tem  part  of 
Penua,  aituatcd  IBO  wiles  S.  of  Meshed!,  in  the 
daaert.  It  contains  about  5,000  houM,  of 
brick,  tt  citadel,  govornorV  p;il:v«»,  caravanna- 
ric9,  inosqu©!*,  and  batlid,  CarijeLs  of  exeolleuL 
quality  are  made  here. 

BllOO  r,  a  ^engly  fortified  city  of  Hindos- 
tan-  ciii»it4il  of  the  proviiicv  of  Cuidi,  lat 
16  N.,  long.  09*  62'  E.,  36  miles  N.  of  the 
^'.ilf  of  Cutch;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  U  en- 
clocied  hy  a  strong  wall  of  stoue,  tiankcd  with 
towera*  and  contains  a  castelhited  palace,  a 
ni  nil  sole  am,  and  several  temples.  Bhooj  is  Ci- 
cnou^  for  Its  raanofiicturc^  of  gold  and  silver. 

BUOPAUL,  or  Bopal,  an  Indian  state  in  Mol- 
fVii,  presidency  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  22  '  32' 
mJ  23^  40'  N.,  and  long.  76"  25'  and  78"  6u  E. ; 
treai,  6,764  aq.  m. ;  pop.  666,872.  It  is  ruled  by  a 
lAtraaOt  ^'^^^  a  meiuic,  in  1848,  of  £220,000. 
1^1^  Vindhya  monntuns  traverse  the  province, 
tbopaul  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  watered 
r  the  Vorbadda,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
ho  capitid,  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by 
atOOtf  wall.,  iiuich  dilafiidatcd  fr<jm  neglect. 
I  common  with  nearly  every  part  of  Bengal, 
lis  at»te  witnetiod  a  rising  of  the  sepoys 
rainat  their   British  rukrs,  in  1857,  Gon. 

marched  agiunit  the  matineers,  and  dia- 
m©<l  th©«"  at  SeehoTi,  Jan.  1«,  185S.  Abont 
A  u^ata  tri^d  by  court-ni«"ti  il  u  id  shot,  while 

inT  oCb*"  w«re  IdUad  in  trjring  to  eioape. 


BHOWAinPOOR,  a  villaae  of  Hindostan,  ia 
the  Bengal  presidency,  96  miles  W.  of  Dinaga- 

poor.    A  fair  is  hold  here  annuaUy,  in  j||)nl| 
often  atteaded  by  100,000  persons. 
BHURTPOOR,  a  state  of  Hindostan,  lying 

hetwoon  lat  26°  43'  and  27°  50'  N.,  ojid  long. 
76'  54'  and  77°  49'  bounded  on  the  X.  and 
H.  E.  by  tiie  British  district  Goorgaou,  8.  E. 
and  S.  by  t!i '  Gwalior  dominions,  and  W.  by 
ilacherry;  are^  1,978  sq.  m.}  pop.  ^timated 
at  600,000.  Teany  Tevome  or  the  n\|ah, 
£170,()'>0.  — P,liurti>oor,  tho  capita!,  33  miles 
W.  of  Agra,  is  maxly  8  miles  in  circuit.  The 
fivrt  was  fbnncrly  conddered  a  plaoe  of  great 
strength,  and  with  tho  town  \va--i  siuTOunded 
by  a  mod  wall  and  wide  ditch.  Lord  Lake 
made  4  attempts  to  storm  It  in  1806,  without 
success.  lo>in^  in  the  jievoral  attacks  over  3,000 
men.  It  waS|  however,  finally  surrendered  by  the 
rajah,  who  fwred  to  nrolong  the  defence.  Lord 
Oomberraero  stormed  Bhurtpoor  in  1S2C,  having 
first  destroyed  a  part  of  the  wall  by  mining. 
The  fortifioatSona  ware  afterward  dbmantled* 
Throughout  the  sepoy  rebellion  of  1857-*8^ 
the  city  remained  in  the  hanib  of  the  British. 

BIAfBA,  a  Ungdom  la  tho  western  part  of 
Africa,  on  U»e  bay  or  bight  of  the  ?atno  name, 
in  upper  Guinea,  between  the  Icingdora  of  Ouari 
aad  the  river  Gaboon.  It  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous wide  river  channels,  which  are  tho  out- 
lets of  the  river  Niger,  and  tho  country  be* 
tween  Benin  imd  the  capital  town  Biafra  forma 
the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Tlio  tract  noar  the 
shore  is  low  and  swa!ui>y,  but  in  the  interior  is 
tho  elevated  region  of  the  Cameroon  mountains ; 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Gaboon,  Cross,  and 
Malindo,  and  tho  placo  iao»t  resorted  to  by 
Swopean  traders  is  George^s  town  or  Naango^ 
on  a  creek  of  the  Gaboon,  about  45  miles  from 
the  3>ca.  Lauder  was  the  tirtit  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  several  months  to  tho  Niger, 
since  in  descending  that  river  ho  left  the  main 
channel  and  arrived  by  a  branch  in  the  bight 
of  Biofra. — Bionr  ov  Bianu,  an  inlet  of  tho 
Atlantic,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  tho  pulf  of 
G  uiueu,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  hutwoen 
long.  6  and  10^  £.,  and  extending  from  Cape 
Formosa  on  the  N".,  to  Cape  Lope?:  on  the  S,  It 
coulauis  tho  ialan^li  of  Fernando  Po,  Prinoe, 
and  St.  Thomas,  and  receives  tlio  waters  of 
tho  Cameroon!),  Malimbo,  Mooney,  Old  OalabaTt 
and  several  other  rivers. 

BIAGIOLI,  NiooLO  Jc^aphat,  an  lUilian 
lin;?tiist  and  critic,  bom  near  Genoa  in  17t>s, 
died  Dec.  13,  1830.  At  tho  time  of  tho  A  astro- 
Russian  inva^on  of  Italy,  in  1798,  his  patriotism 
rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  ho  was  driven 
from  his  professorship  and  forced  to  ahaiulou 
his  country.  lie  tlien  retired  to  Paris,  where 
be  immediately  obtained  a  professorship,  and 
in  that  office  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Italy,  which 
drew  crowds  of  bearers.  His  annotated  edi- 
tions of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo, 
are  highly  c.iteomed. 

BIALYSI01£,  a  proTinoe  of  westera  Bassia» 
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in  the  ancient  kinf^Jom  of  Poland,  bet  ween  lat. 
62''  3'  and  53  ^  38'  N.,  and  long.  22°  30' and  24** 
12'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  \Y.  by  Poland,  and 
S.  and  E.  by  the  Russian  y>n>viiice  of  Grodno; 
area,  8,424  sq.  m.;  pup.  227,106.  Its  surface  is 
fla^  «tadded  with  sandhills,  fomerljr  densely 
wooded ;  climate  temperate  and  raoipt. — ^The 
CA[>ita]  is  of  tlie  same  oamei.  It  lies  on  tlie  little 
rivLT  liialv  ;  jiop.  9,217. 

riANCllI,  Fi'.AN-rEsco,  called  Jl  Fnrri,  an 
luiiau  painter,  boru  at  Mudcna,  in  1447,  died 
in  1610.  lie  was  the  instructor  of  Correi^io, 
according  to  Vidriani,  and  his  works  were  es- 
teemed for  graceful  design  and  agreeable  coloring. 
— Federigo,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan, 
toward  the  oioee  of  the  16th  oenttur.  His 
pri^ntiiigs  are  nnmeroiM  in  Milan,  and  tnrongh- 
ont  northern  Italy,  and  are  held  in  Kif^h  esteem. 
He  WTote  a  volume  of  biographies  of  painters. 

BIANOHINI,  FsijroBaoo,  an  Italian  astron- 
omer and  antiquary,  born  at  Verona,  Dec.  13, 
1662,  died  in  Korao.  March  2,  1729.  He  waa 
greatly  favored  by  Alexander  VIII.,  Clement 
XI.,  and  Innocent  XIII.  llo  spent  ^  ycTr^  iti 
drawing  a  muriUiau  from  bca  to  sea  lu  iuily. 
He  left  many  valuable  works. 

BLVUD,  AcarsTK  Francois,  a  French  paint- 
er, bom  at  Lyons,  in  1800,  first  destined  for 
the  pulpit,  and  for  many  years  of  his  boyliood 
attached  to  the  choirs  of  the  Lyons  churches, 
studied  in  the  drawing  schools  of  hia  natiTe 
city.  In  1«27  he  was  appointed  profe^^nr  of 
drawing  on  board  a  French  corvette,  which  af- 
forded turn  opportonities  to  visit  Greece  and 
Syria,  and  gave  him  so  ranch  taste  for  travel- 
ling, that  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  1U26, 
and  went  on  an  artistic  exploring  tour  over 
Europe,  Africa,  Russia,  Norway,  Lapland,  Fin- 
land, Spitzbcrgen,  and  Grecahvnd.  Spain  sug- 
gest^jd  his  pictures  of  ITm  aubergt  E»pa^noU, 
and  Um  attaqw  da  wkurt  K-tpaynoU  dans  la 
Sierra  Mortnn;  Abonkir,  De»  femma  prh  ^nn« 
cilenu;  in  [)ic  vieiJiity  of  tliat  city;  Aralda.  f.r 
vent  du  diitcri.,  und  Uii  tanton  an  miluu  des 
Biiouim,  and  (Tm  earataM  prh  €Pune  mare 
d'eau,  and  Lc  drscrt ;  E.rypt,  concert  de 
FclkUiA  am  environs  d' AUjCiUuirie ;  Africa,  Xa 
pmiie  dee  negret ;  Uindo.'itAn,  La  veuve  d'un 
Brahmt'ne  alUmt  au  bdch^r ;  Lnnlnnd,  Le  due 
d'Orlc  rns  re^crant  VhotpitaliU  uam  unc  UnU 
dc  L'i}><>iis :  Spitzbergon,  an  Aureola  l}orenli»y 
&c.  In  1832,  his  Fumille  de  mendiante  received 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  government  for  2,000  francs. 
In  1833,  his  reputation  was  increased  the 
exhibition  of  h&  pictnre  of  the  Arabian  over- 
talc  on  by  the  simoom  in  the  desert.  Uis  most 
reuiarkaUe  production  at  tiie  exhihition  of  1839 
was  the  combat  with  the  polar  bears ,  and  in 
the  exhibition  of  1841,  especial  admiration  was 
excited  by  his  "  Norwegian  Minister  teaching  the 
Laps,"  which  is  considered  one  of  his  most  sno- 
ccssful  efTorU.  Some  of  his  pictures,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Slave  Trade,"  are  marked  by  a  terri- 
ble sense  of  reaUty,  which  produces  a  powerful 
imprMeioo,  espeoiail/  npoa  th«  maiwww  of  people. 


KnmeroQs  as  his  achievements  are  ui  this  bnuu^ 
of  art,  his  popularity  France  is  doe  rather  to 
his  bttrlesquo  pictures  of  French  characteristict 
and  incidents, 

BI  AiililTZ,  a  maritime  Tillage  of  Frrmco^  de- 
partment of  B8BBefl>Pyr6n^  pop.  2,410, 5  mS]« 
S.  of  Bayonno,  with  curious  grottoes,  a  fuvorito 
annual  resort  of  batiiers,  who  couo  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  tlie  H;isi|Q« 
mountaineers,  who  deem  it  an  obligaiiun  to 
drink  of  the  mineral  waters  once  a  jear,  as 
well  as  to  bathe  in  the  sea  at  Biarritz.  Siool 
1856,  the  place  has  had  additional  importanoe 
from  being  the  summer  residence  of  Napoleoa 
III.  and  his  court.  Among  the  most  important 
edifices  in  Biarritz  is  the  new  church,  baiH  ia 
1665.  The  Tilla  Eugdnie,  as  the  impoid  rad* 
dence  is  called,  is  an  insignificant  binlding,  bit 
convenient  for  batiiiug  purposes.  It  oocupiei 
a  low,  barren  spot,  so  close  to  the  sea,  tht( 
when  tiiewind  is  liigh,  the  qpnyrdflflhssaguMl 
the  windows. 

BIAS.  L  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
tlio  pcor  Melampu*!,  wooed  Pero,  the  danghtic 
of  Neleus;  but  her  father  declared  that  nooot 
should  have  her  save  the  man  who  brought  him 
the  oxen  of  IphioluB.  Bias  obtained  theoxffl 
by  the  craft  and  ooorage  of  Helampus,  and  thn 
won  the  hand  of  the  princess  Pero.    Tlit-  dangli- 
ters  of  Prestus,  king  of  Argos,  and  other  Ar> 
aire  women  being  afflicted  with  madness,  11^ 
lampns  undertook  to  cure  them,  on  conilitioo 
that  Prujtus  should  surrender  a  tliinl  of  las 
kingdom  to  Bias.    The  condition,  howeve; 
Tinpalatalile,  was  acceded  to,  and  the  broth* 
of  Melaujpus  becauio  an  Argive  potentata 
II.    Bias  op  Pbikxb,  flourished  about  tha 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.   Ue  wasnotoolj 
numbered  among  the  7  wise  men,  but  was  ess 
of  the  immortal  4  to  whom  the  term"^^v'I>W 
was  universally  applied.   He  was  by  profe^iaQ 
an  advocate.  His  atrilitiee  and  eloquence,  bov- 
over,  were  only  at  the  service  of  those  wli^  Lw 
right  and  justice  on  tlicir  side.   He  died  au^nl^^ 
hfa  fellow-citizens,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  aft« 
defending  triumphantly  the  cause  of  a  clieuti 
and  while  the  otticcrs  of  the  court  were  c<rilwl' 
ing  the  votes  of  the  dicssts,  whose  pconnsiit 
^vas  to  pronounce  sentence.  . 

BIBB.  1.  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  W» 
an  area  of  250  fi*j.  miles,  and  traversed  by  th* 
Ocmulgee  river,  and  several  small  cmsks.  Ii» 
snrface  is  nneven.  The  soil  in  the  vallef  of 
Ocnjulgee  is  fertile,  but  in  other  placts  i?  ta- 
productive*  In  1850,  this  county  produced 
8,894  bates  of  cotton,  S9S,875  bnaheb  of  ooro, 
80,312  of  oat?,  and  80,240  of  sweet  potato** 
There  were  a  number  of  factories  within  Ua 
boundaries,  16  chnrchea,  5  newspaper  office^ 
and  Go3  pupils  attending  schools.  V«lu«  » 
real  estate  iu  ISOO,  $1,059,883.  Pop.  12,841* 
of  whom  6,004  were  slaves.  Named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a  former  meobtf 
of  congress  from  Georgia.  Capital,  Ito* 
U.  A  central  county  of  Alabomis  ^vitli  an  area 
of  1,080  s^.  milea^  comprising  a  hiUj  and  ^ 
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flnrttrc  tnrt  of  country,  watered  bv  the  Ca- 
LawU  aiid  Lildo  Cahawha  rivers,  which  unite 
within  its  litiiit&  It  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  coal. 
In  IS.50,  it  prodnced  bales  of  cotton,  848,- 
466  L>a&li<Is  of  corn,  ai:d  S0,^>\7  of  swetjt  }>ota- 
toCd.  Tin-To  wore  sovLTftl  mills  and  factories  in 
operation,  33  cluirc  lics,  and  400  pupils  in  ♦be 
paWic  eciiuoL*.  Pop.  U,968,  of  whom  '2,bGl 
were  slaves.   Capital,  OeatreviUft. 

iSIBniEN'A,  FEKm?JAXT>o  Gaijlida,  an  Ttalian 
architect  and  paiuter,  boru  iu  Bologna  ia  1667, 
died  ia  1743.   lie  was  called  Bibbiena  fromthe 
mmo  of  the  v!!lago  in  -wliich  his  father  was 
born.  Ilk  designs  were  of  the  moal  iiuiupLuous 
oliWMtN',  and  procnred  him  employment  for 
m&nr  Tears  witn  tljc  diiko  of  Parma  and  the 
emperor  Charles  YL  of  Gonnany,  for  whom 
ha  painted  decorations  and  architectural  pieces, 
arranged  public  festivals,  and  conducted  tri- 
nmphul  prooesflions  which  were  famous  over  aU 
Europe.  To  him  the  stage  is  indebted  for  the 
inreotion  and  decoration  of  movable  scenery. 
In  1795  he  published  a  work  on  civil  architec- 
ture.  His  father,  (iiovanni  Maria,  his  brother, 
Francesco,  and  hia  son,  Antonio,  were  all  dis- 
thiguished  for  the  samo  tastes,  and  a  consider- 
aMi'  do^rrce  of  the  same  faciUty  and  invention. 

BIBEEAOH,  a  town  of  WOrtembeig,  ie  sitn- 
•ted  on  the  Riss,  fiS  nules  a  8.  W.  of  Ulm, 
poji.  4,t100.  It  contains  4  churclies  a  ho^^pital, 
A  ooUeigeL  and  other  instiUitlons,  with  manujfoo- 
torief  of  linen,  mx^en,  and  paper,  beside  brew> 
eries  and  tinriories.  Bibcrach  'vv:i.s  tho  birth- 
place of  Wielaodi  and  aear  the  town  are  the 
mlmral  watera  or  JTordanebad. 

BIBLE  (Gr.  3i,5Xof,  a  book),  a  name  npplicd 
to  the  coHection  of  sacred  writings  in  the  Old 
*iidNewTealameirt&  The  Greek  word,  i9(3Xor, 
opi'IiL-d  equally  to  every  T>ook,  primarily  denot- 
ed ilie  r«»ed  papyrus,  which,  among  other  usee, 
was  i>reparea  m  leaves  or  dieeto  for  wri&ng. 
Tho  Bible,  then,  is,  by  way  of  riniiK'nce,  tho 
book,  tho  book  of  books,  or  the  best  book. 
TUs  name  was  given  to  the  eoOeotion  of  writ- 
ings held  sacred  by  the  Jews  and  Christian?,  in 
tho  5th  century  by  Clirvikxytom,  previous  to 
which  time  it  had  been  called  by  various  titles, 
the  '^S'^iI.ture,"  tlio     Sacred  Scripture,"  tho 
**  Diviu*-*  Scripture,"  and  each  separate  portion 
tho  collection  had  its  own  name.   The  book 
lies  before  us  in  2  conoral  divisions,  the  Old 
Te^^tament  and  the  1^4iiw ;  the  word  testament^ 
which  means  covenant  or  bond,  being  used  In 
both  i'<.rtion^of  tho  IViblo  to  signify  the  terni'^ 
of  couii>aet,  or  the  conditions  of  communion, 
between  man  and  God.   The  Old  Testament, 
cnlled  the  '*  Law,"  the  "  Law  and  the  Proph- 
,-ts,"  tho  **  Law,  the  Prophets,  andthePsahns," 
he    Taw,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  Books,** 
il.-H.%  tho  "  Scriptures,"  the    Holy  Scriptures," 
he  '*  Old  Cuvenant,"  the  "  Books  of  the  Old 
Tovenant,"  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into  8- 
>Art«,  viz.,  tho  la^-,  t!io  prophets,  and  tho  sa- 
re<l  writings.   The  law  comprised  the  5  books 
f  Moses;  the  prophets  comprised  t!ie  earlier 
raphetmf  ao  called— the  hooka  ol  J«ehiU|  Jadg- 
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es,  Samuel  and  Kinp^ — find  the  litor  propliot^ 
8  m^'or,  Isaiah,  Jeremiali,  and  Ezekiol,  and  12 
minor,  as  enumerated  in  our  present  collection. 
Under  tlio  writings  were  included  the  "Five 
Books,"  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  Esther,  with  the  poetical  books,  Job, 
Proverb?,  and  P«alm3.  Iu  this  latter  collection 
were  counted,  beside,  tho  books  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah.  Chronicles,  and  Daniel.  The  number  of 
tiie  books  varied  with  their  grouping.  In  our 
English  Bibl<43  we  count  89.  Joscphus  arranges 
them  00  as  to  equal  in  number  the  letters  of  tho 
Hebrew  alphabet,  which  was  2*2 :  according 
to  lii.s  classiticutiou.  Judges  and  Ruth  make  one 
book  ;  the  2  books  of  Samuel,  2  of  Kings,  and  2 
of  Chronicles  make  8  in  all;  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miali  are  1,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  1,  and 
the  12  minor  prophets  1.  By  another  ar- 
rnngement  they  counted  24 ;  by  yet  another,  27. 
There  was  a  difTercnce,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  the  books  should  bo  placed.  The 
Jews  were  not  agreed  on  this  point  among  them- 
selves.  The  Alexandrian  translators  varied 
again  from  the  Jews.  The  order  existing  in 
our  Hebrew  Bibles  is  very  andent,  and  scema 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  Jews,  not 
accoriling  to  the  chronolo;:rical  succession  of  tho 
several  writings,  for  books  of  widely  different 
dates  are  plac^  side  by  side,  but  with  a  vioAV 
to  groupint^  the  siuiihir  classes  of  composition 
together,  the  historical  being  placed  hrst,  the 
prophetical  next,  and  tho  poetical  last.  The 
'vvritin^:^  in  tho  first  division  contain  a  histoiy 
of  the  titcocracr,  or  of  the  dealings  of  God  witu 
the  people  of  lerael,  and  hte  rme  over  them, 
embracing  a  period  of  3,500  years — a  history 
in  some  parts  fragmentary,  but,  on  the  whole^ 
wimderftiUy  oontinnoiis  aod  eomplete  wlran 
viewed  as  tho  work  of  many  different  handj<,  in 
widely  distant  epooha.  This  collection  opens 
with  the  book  of  Oeneifa,  which,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  all  things,  Uikes  up  the  af- 
laiia  of  lorael  as  the  matter  of  central  interest 
on  the  earth,  gives  a  &mily  history  of  Abndiam 
and  his  descendantFi,  and  tells  how  the  people 
of  God  were  separated  from  other  nations  and 
prwperously  estabHahed  in  Egypt.  The  2d 
book,  Exodus,  doscribo3  tho  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  boiuiagei  tho  passage  thrcnigh  tho  des- 
ert, and  the  oareoant  on  8inal,  with  the  midn 
features  of  tho  legislation.  Leviticus  continues 
the  legblatioQ,  giving  the  laws  which  rekto  to 
the  pneethoodf  the  nwdvabi  and  the  aacred  or- 
fl''  V  0^.  Tho  4th  book,  Kumbor.^,  contains  a 
supplement  to  the  divine  laws,  and  narrates 
the  weaiy  maroh  tiffoog^  the  wlldenieia,  and 
tho  opening  of  tho  contest  for  tho  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  In  Deuteronomy.  MoMfl» 
approaching  the  doae  of  his  career,  reminds  the 
I>eoplo  of  tbeir  past  experiences,  recapitulates 
and  amplifies  the  laws  already  given,  exhorts 
them  to  obedience,  appoints  a  anooessor,  takes 
his  first  and  final  look  at  tlie  promised  land, 
and  dies.  Thus  end  the  5  books  which  reooont 
the  deeds  of  Mosci.  The  book  ct  Jodiiuieoii^ 
tioM  tho  oiRiCiTe^  denribet  tU  oooqiMsfe  fif 
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<3anaan,  tho  partition  of  it  among  tho  tribes,  tho 
leader's  farewoll  exhortation  to  the  people,  and 
-death.  la  the  next  book,  Judges,  we  read  of 
imarchj  and  apostasy,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Joshii;v,  tia' consciiiu-nt,  dt'tV;iL  an  J  .sulijuga- 
tion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  ex- 
X>1o{ts  of  heroes  who  were  ndeed  up  for  their 
di-livcTance.    Tlie  !)r)nk'3,  or  book,  of  Samuel 
coutaia  the  history  of  his  adminbtraliou  an 
^irophet«iidjodRe,4he  story  of  Snails  govcrn- 
incnt  nsktnft,  an?  the  narrativo  of  David's  youth, 
advanccmciiL,  aud  reign,  till  toward  its  close. 
'The  last  pasiSAgo  of  his  reign  wo  road  about  in 
tho  opening  chapters  of  tho  book  of  Kings, 
which  covers  also  the  brilliant  period  of  Solo- 
mon's rule,  and  tho  dark  ages  that  succeeded, 
the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  establishment  of 
S  hostile  kingdoms,  the  overthrow  of  brael,  tho 
continiiariec  and  tlio  f;ill  of  Judali,  and  t!ie  fato 
of  that  portion  of  tlio  nation  which  rcuiaiiiod  iu 
the  lano.  In  this  book  we  have  also  p>artioalar 
notice  of  the  prophets  -who  flourislu'd  in  Israel 
and  maintained  the  law  of  Jehovah,  iu  eoiitlicL 
with  wicked  kings.  The  C  hronicle!*  aro  called  in 
tho  Alexanilrino  vor-i'ma  Piiriiliifim,  na,  tiling-^ 
left  over,  or  su|i])]eunjuLrf,  and  huuiu  to  bo  tuin- 
-posed  of  materials  partly  new  tuid  partly  taken 
from  tho  cider  writings.  These  are  aceompA- 
nied  by  tho  book  of  Rnth,  an  ejiis-ode  in  the 
long  hir^tory,  iiaiTai'mK  wiili  t  .\,iui>ito  grace  the 
oirouiustances  attending  tho  marri-j£;o  of  Booz, 
t>ayid's  grcut'-grandfather,  to  Roth,  the  beauii- 
ful  Moabitess.    And  tli<  n,  in  Ezra  and  Nehc- 
miah,  books  which  the  livbrow  aud  Greek  Jews 
ngucded  as  one,  we  take  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
chosen  people  after  their  exile  is  ended,  rejul 
tho  story  of  the  restoration,  and  tlie  temple- 
building,  and  tho  clianges  effected  by  Ezra,  tho 
"scribe;"  read,  also,  of  Nehemiali's  return,  tho 
fortification,  rei)eopling,  and  consecration  of  tho 
city,  and  the  various  nforms  intiodiKed  by 
him.  Thus  the  history  is  brought  down  to 
about  40i  B.  C.  Hie  book  of  Esther  attempts 
to  Eupjily  a  pap  by  recording  events  supposed  to 
have  occurred  iu  Persia  during  the  captivity. 
But  tlio  historical  writings,  strictly  speaking, 
close  with  Nchimiah. — While  the  historical 
books  present  tlie  past  fortuiu-;  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  trace  tho  development  of  the  reli- 
gious idciW  wljich  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
national  life,  tho  prophetic  books  show  us  tho 
same  iiloas  actually  at  work  with  tho  fears  and 
the  hopes  of  living  men,  sliow  them  as  inspiring 
ttie  friends  of  the  old  religion  in  their  conflicts 
vitfi  unlu-licf  and  ftjiostnsv,  and  iniiijiatinu'  tlio 
nation  with  bright  hopes  of  tho  future.   In  all 
literature  there  are  no  books  like  these,  so  se- 
vere in  moral,  so  lofty  in  religious  tone,  sj")  Mib- 
liine  in  couu:{tLion,  so  grand  in  expression,  so 
rich  in  poetical  imagery,    'i'li'-y  contain  the  ut- 
terances and  writings  uf  tli*'  [n  opln  ts,  L'ivcii  in 
dilicrcut  bca-ions  of  need,  wiien  ml\.'ntal  luith- 
le-vsness  or  external  danger  called  urgently  for 
the  delivery  of  Jehovah's  message.   C'ovcnng  a 
great  cxtentof  time,  they  are,  of  course,  various 
Si  style  and  dat*^  ud  the/  exhibit  to  v»,  not 


only  the  strngglos  of  the  popular  heart,  but  t^e 
foreign  relations  of  tho  nation,  in  a  way  not  at- 
tempted by  the  historical  books. — Tlic  poetical 
boou  express  the  same  ideaa  with  tho  pro. 
phetic,  partly  in  didactic  and  pnrtly  ifi  Ijrrio 
rorm.  The  didactic  portion  of  them  coasi«ta  «( 
8  books,  Tic ;  Proverbs^  a  eoUeetion  of  ssnten* 
tions  maxim-  and  wise  discourse^.  rL-ronitiiond- 
ing  a  good  life  ;  Ecclesiastes,  an  eiuquent  wiul 
over  tho  transientnes<<  of  earUdy  things;  and 
Job,  a  philoso|iliic-al  poem  tipon  Proviilincc, 
wonderfully  rich  iu  thought  and  diclioi!,  and 
pervaded  by  tho  Hebrew  doctrine  of  risjgna- 
tion  to  tho  will  of  tho  mysterious  Jehovah. 
Tlio  book  of  Psalms  comprises  the  devotional 
lyrics  of  David  and  other  bards.  Ltnuntationj 
is  a  collection  of  elegiac  Terses  of  a  pathotis 
strain,  resemblin|ic  much  the  psalms  of  ooo- 
plaint.    The  oidy  specimen  of  HebrcTr  amatojy 
poetry  of  an  idyllic  cast  is  the  Song  of  Solomoii| 
which  has  been  explained  by  many  sehdtan^ 
find  perhaps  wa*?  ri  a<l  by  tho  Jews,  as  an  al- 
legory.— Tho  New  Testament  supplies  us  with 
tho  only  exisiinij;  account  of  the  ori^  Slid 
early  spread  of  Christianity,  and  is  cornjMl- 
cd  of  27  books.    Four  contain  the  persond 
memoirs  of  Jesus;  one  (Acta)  relates  the  actiow 
and  experiences  of  the  apostles,  e^ecislly  of 
Petw  and  Paul;  twentj'One  are  apestoficii 
letters  addressed  to  tho  several  eluirelios,  14  of 
which  are  ascribed  to  Paul,  2  to  Pekr,  8  to 
John,  1  to  James,  and  1  to  Jade;  and  die  eol- 
lection  close**  wltli  tlic  Apocalyptic.    An  nt-npnt 
division  of  tho  !New  Testament  iMtuks  vva*  into 
2  pordoDSi  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostle,  ts 
which  la<t  were  ailded  tho  Acts  and  the  ApOfr 
alypse.    la  tlie  eariiefet  period  the  1st  of  Pdw 
and  tho  1st  of  John  wero  united  in  tho  sir? 
collection  >vith  the  episU^  of  Panl^  but  subse- 
quently the  epistles  were  divided  into  Ih* 
Paulino  an«l  the  Catholic.    A  later  dusslfi'  nticn 
makes  3  divisions :  I,  the  historical  \  2,  tbe  doe- 
trinal ;  3,  tho  prophetic   Of  the  hi>uiric«l 
book-i,  two,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  rjid  nf  Jehn, 
are  held  to  be  the  works  of  C!iri-t^  ium»edi»M 
disciples,  and  two,  Mark  and  Luk. ,  of.liscijJesof 
his  apostles.    The  5ih  is  ascribed  to  Luke.  It 
is  unuecossiuy  to  .specify  the  contents  of  these 
writings.    The  Qj>istles  arc  letters  called  forth 
by  tho  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  tioie, 
while  containing  incidentally  historical  iIl•l^ 
m.ition  of  value,  throw  light  upon  the  wny  ra 
which  theGospel  was  commended  to  the  Geatiw 
world,  and  exhibit  the  developments  of  Chni- 
tiari  d->ctrine  in  the  apostolic  and  j)0-f  np^tofic 
age.    The  Apficalypso  is  tho  only  book  ot  s 
strictly  i)rophetic  character  in  tlie  New 
ment.    It  holds  substantially  tho  snm?  p'Me 
there  that  tiio  writing?  of  Isaiah  aud  Ksckiel 
hold  in  the  Ohl  Testament,  differing  fron.  t'"« 
chiefly  in  tho  symbolical  and  allegorical  l"rtn  ot 
representation.    It  was  written  shortly  aft* 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  was  fl^ 
signed  to  strengthen  tho  heart  of  Chrisiiaiu 
against  a  tbreaieniug  perseootioo,  by  ti»cm- 
ipiriiig  hope  of  tha  speedilj  approadiii«  knT 
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dom  of  Christ.— For  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1,000  years,  learaed  men  bavu  hem  engaged  ia 
•eledUog^  anthontioftti&g,  and  arranging  in  one 
voluuio  tbo  constituent  ]  <>rtion«  of  the  Bihle. 
The  history  uf  this  uiKit  iuiking,  which  is  the 
history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Te*- 
taments,  will  bo  found  in  its  appropriate  place. 
But  liic  liibur  liuit  haa  been  bpeut  upuu  this 
de(>artinent  of  study,  is  aa  nuthiug  compared 
with  Uiat  which  h.iJ^  been  bestowed  upc»n  tlie 
correcUoa  and  ebt^iblishmcnt  uf  tho  Scriptare 
text,  TI16  Hebfew  text  uf  the  Old  Testaineii^ 
n-M  we  have  it,  prc>.cnU  tlicse  ancient  writings 
aiur  Liiviug  buuu  passed  ihruu^jh  many  Lands, 
and  subjected  to  many  revisions.  Of  the  prim* 
ifivo  text,  in  fact,  or  its  condition  provi(<us  to 
tlie  furinalion  of  the  canon,  17a  B.  C,  there 
exists  littlo  infurmation  of  a  positive  kind. 
The  books,  whou  fir>t  conuiiitted  to  writing, 
whenever  that  may  havtr  been,  \v«re  probably 
inscribed  on  skim  or  Unen  cloth,  later  on  the 
papyrus,  and  were  preserved  in  tlie  form  of 
rolls.  The  letter  nsed  was  the  old  Hebrew 
character,  as  it  is  colled,  the  same  as  that  found 
ai>on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  prob- 
ably of  Phoiriician  origin.  The  numerous  in- 
stances of  words  wrongly  divided  from  each 
other,  furnish  one  reason  among  others  for  be- 
Uerit^  that  tliey  were  generally  mo  together 
in  a  continuous  lino  ;  tiioii;;h  to  this  there 
Bemi  to  have  been  exceptions.  There  were 
no  Towel  points  nor  accents;  the  words  were 
composed  of  r.di-ononta,  tlie  vowel  sounda 
being  aappiied  by  the  naige  oC  tbe  living 
■qpeedk.  It  vaa  not  nntS  the  time  of  Em, 
:i.!"tor  tlio  Babyloninh  exile,  that  the  books  of 
tite  law  were  aal^eoted  to  *  careful  and  crit- 
ical examittatiop.  from  thia  time  to  the  doae 
of  the  6th  <vuturv.  jircit  changes  took  phice  in 
tbe  sacred  text,  l  iie  written  character  of  tbe 
andeat  Heliroir  Ittiguage  waa  modified  by  the 
Aramaic  ddrography,  until  it  tnuk  the  f-qnaro 
lurm,  more  nearly  resembling  the  Palmyreue 
tettoni,  wbidi  was  adopted  perbape  on  aeooimt 
of  its  beauty.  SlimiU.iiieously  with  this  altor- 
aiioa  iu  the  written  text^  oame  another  arrange- 
ment of  It,  with  A  view  to  its  pnbfie  reading 
though  tliis,  too,  became  finally  e>{ahli>!ic<i 
only  m  tbe  coarse  of  generations,  tradition,  it  ia 
supposed,  bad  In  a  general  way  presmbed  tiie 
manner  in  which  the  reader*s  voice  sliould  em- 
phoiiizo  words  and  balance  sentences,  but  it 
WW  long  before  tiiat  mode  wu  decbmd  by 
any  fi^D^  Ti[K,n  tlio  M^S.  The  first  f-tep  to- 
woxd  itiis  wai  tlie  ^paration  of  words  from 
eadi  other,  and  it  was  taken  <»rly  in  tbe  C^ri^ 
ti.iu  era.  It  was  followed  by  the  division  into 
vcrr^e**,  whicb  was  suggested  by  the  sense  of 
the  writing,  and  was  nivked  in  poetry  very 
early  by  lines  or  blank  j^.ire^  meoijuring  the 
rliytkm.  In  prose  it  was  introduced  later  for 
the  oonvenieoco  of  the  synagogue,  and  was  ea* 
t.iM:^!!f«l  by  tfio  clu><«  of  t!io  p<'riod  wo  nro 
considering,  ikford  the  distribution  into  kiu- 
tdncea  waa  completed,  the  necessity  was  felt  of 

or 


greater  length.  The  paragraphs,  or  "  parashea," 
as  they  were  cuUetl,  were  indicated  apoa  the 
IMge  by  blank  spaces,  and  were  of  2  kinds,  the 
open  and  the  shut.  All  the  books  of  the  canon 
were  then  portioned  otf  into  sections.  Tlie 
book  of  the  law  consisted  of  669  para^ei^ 
jvTid  these,  in  tho  ab*.enca  of  headings  and  run- 
ning indiced,  were  known  and  referred  to  by 
the  salfjeot  that  was  most  prominent  in  each ; 
for  example,  parash  "  Balaam."  parasli  '*  Bush," 
or  D«luge."'  For  tho  careful  reproducLiou  of 
tto  text  thus  written  and  diatribnted,  strict 
provisions  were  made.  Xothin;^  mnst  bo  added, 
nothing  taken  away,  nothing  changed ;  letters, 
words,  verses,  sections  were  counted.  Rules 
were  made  respecting  calligraphy ;  special  di- 
rections were  given  in  regard  to  the  way  ia 
which  the  MSS.  were  to  be  written ;  every 
letter  that  was  larger  or  smaller,  suspended  or 
inverted,  or  otherwise  unosual  in  its  fonn,  even 
if  accidentally  so  written,  was  to  be  heedfully 
copied  according  to  Talmudic  law. — ^The  next 
period  in  tho  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
text  Ls  tho  Masoretic.  and  is  commonly  reck- 
oned from  tho  6th  to  the  11th  century.  It  had 
beo<jme  necessary  to  complete  the  studies  of 
older  scholars,  and  to  perpetuate  the  traditions 
which  then  existed  orally  respecting  the  sacred 
wriLingi!.  The  living  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew speech  was  dying  out,  toe  number  of 
learned  men  was  decreasing.  Who  the  scholars 
were  that  undertook  the  labor  of  tho  Ma&ora, 
and  what  was  the  course  of  their  labor,  we 
cannot  know.  They  were  probably  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  belonged  to  tiie  academy  whidi 
flouris^hed  ut  Tiberi;LS  after  tho  time  of  Christ. 
The  word  Kasora  meaoa  a  collection  of  tradt- 
ticnu^**  sod  the  main  ol^eot  of  tho  laborera  in 
this  field  w:i3  to  gather  up  and  arrange  tlio 
critioal  material  of  an  okior  time.  Bat  tho 
Ibaorites  did  more  thsn  thb;  they  aimed  tt 
completing  wliat  li.id  been  commenced  beforej 
they  would  fix  tho  reading  of  the  text  in  all  its 
parts,  sad  flieir  acrapolons  can  did  mndi  to 
linbh  and  porfecL  if,  particularly  in  regard  to 
its  grammatical  construction.  They  collated 
MSS.,  aotioed  eriticsl  and  orthographical  diffi- 
colties,  and  ventured  u]«in  conjectures  of  tlj«^  ir 
own.  The  notes  they  mmle  were  at  first  writ- 
tea  in  separste  bool»,  and  Jotted  down  withotit 
any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement ;  after- 
ward for  convenience  auke  they  were  copied 
as  well  88  thej  oonld  be,  upon  tbe  mar^  of 
MS?.,  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  book,  a  practice 
that  led  gradually  to  vast  confusion.  At- 
temptawere  even  made  to  crowd  tbe  whole 
Masora  upon  t?:o  margin  of  MSS.,  and  when 
the  i^ace  wa»  too  situtlL  as  often  it  was,  the 
annotations  were  ^pended  to  the  text  or 
omitted  entirely.  Smce  the  completion  of  the 
Mosoretic  period,  that isg  from  the  llth  century, 
tlie  labors  of  scholars  have  been  spent  In  ^ad- 
dating  nnd  perpetuating  the  M.xsorctic  text. 
The  1166,  had  been  divided  into  2  classes^ 
the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.  The  former  ooof 
teioed  tbe  Fttttetsmh,  and  were  yer/  csr^ 
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faSlj  revised.  The  others,  in  varioas  forms,  somd 

written  upon  common  paper  in  the  i^hape  of 
books,  contained  more  or  lees  of  the  iLaaonf 
and  paaeed  thnraglt  eeveral  hands.  They  were 

all  more  modern  tijau  tlio  firi^t  clasg.  None  of 
these  date  back  as  lor  as  tliu  Musuretic  period : 
4 or  5  belong  to  the  12tli  century ;  some  50  be- 
long to  the  18th,  and  for  tlio  following  centuriog 
the  nmnber  increases.  The  oldest  are  tlm  hL-st. 
Ab  these  private  copies  were  not  to  carefally 
guarded  as  the  rolls  of  the  synagogtie,  mistakes 
more  easily  crept  in.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
Jewish  scholars  of  the  middle  agc-s  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  purifying  the  sacred 
text  hj  the  largest  posrible  eoDation  of  MBS. ; 
and  in  their  writiiig-s  mention  i.s  mmlo  of  famous 
copies  now  lost  of  whose  use  they  ctyoycd  the 
benefit  Tbe  -work  of  Meyer  Halevi  of  Toledo, 
in  vrhich  ho  endeavored  to  restore  n  correct 
reading  of  the  Feutatencb,  was  celebrated  in  the 
13th  century.  When  the  inrention  of  printing 
had  made  e:i>^y  tho  exact  reprodnction  and  ex- 
tensive multiplicatiou  of  copies,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compare  carefully  the  best  M8S.  extant, 
to  collate  with  them  the  Masora,  and  thus  to 
bring  out  a  true  and  pure  Masorctio  text ;  an 
undertaking  too  largo  to  he  accumplished  at 
onoe,  and,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  executed 
at  that  time.  The  books  were  produced  singly. 
The  earliest  printed  portion  of  tlio  Bible,  the 
Psalter,  was  done  in  1477,  in  small  folio  form, 
Tery  carelefldj,  with  many  abbreviatiomn  and 
not  a  few  prave  omissions.  Later,  about  1480, 
it  was  reprinted  in  12mo,  without  date  or  place, 
and  again  in  the  same  form  with  an  index.  The 
whole  Fentatench,  with  tho  poitit-s,  the  Chaldco 
paraphrase,  luid  Jarchi'scommcntarv-,  was  print- 
ed in  1482,  in  folio,  at  Bologna.  In  1486  appeared 
In  fl  folios^  at  Sonctnoy  the  Prophets,  early  and 
later,  with  Eimotd's  eommentary.  The  entire 
Hebrew  Bible  was  first  jiriiitcd  at  Sonciiio,  in 
1488.  It  was  made  partly  iVom  MSS.,  neither 
Teiy  rfd,  probably,  nor  verv  good,  and  partly 
from  editions  of  separate  books  already  ]>nh- 
lishod.  It  was  of  unequal  merit.  This  edition 
was  strictly  followed  by  the  Gcr^nu  edition 
printed  at  hrescia,  in  l-i'.'i.  from  whicli  I.utlior 
inado  hit}  translation,  it  was  tho  parent  of  tha 
first  rabbinical  Hible  of  Bombcrg,  1517  and  1518, 
and  of  Bomberg's  manual  editioas  from  1518  to 
IBSt— of  the  editions  of  Kobert  Stephens,  4to, 
1589  to  1544,  and  of  Sebastian  Mnnster's,  print- 
ed at  Basel,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1686.  The  next 
Independent  edition  prepared  from  a  ftesh 
oompari-on  of  MSS.  was  tho  faninua  Com- 
platensian  Polyglot  (1522),  tho  work  of 
Cardinal  Ximene^  assisted  by  the  most  em- 
inent hililioal  {ic'tiolars  in  Spain.  No  ex- 
pense was  spared  to  procure  iitbrow  MS.*^. 
from  different  countries.  The  Vatican  and  other 
libraries  lent  their  trcasnres;  and  14  years  of 
preparatory  lubord  were  gpcnt  before  tho  1st 
volume,  numbered  as  the  5th  in  tho  collection, 
was  issned.  The  whole  comprises  6  volumes : 
the  fint  4oontdn  the  Old  Teitanuiit  in  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  wtQi  nOhaldeeiwrajphraee,  a 


Latin  version  of  which  is  given  at  the  bottotn 
of  the  page.  The  5th  volnme  contmstbe  Now 
Testament,  with  the  Latin  Vukate.  The  6th  ii 
oeenpied  with  Indices,  Tocabidariefl,  and  oOiir 

aids  to  interpretation.   The  text  of  th^'  C< 
plutensian  Bible  agrees  closely  with  that  of 
Bomberg's  first  edition  of  1518.  The  third  gnit 
original  edition  is  the  second  of  Bomberg's  rab- 
binical Bible,  printed  in  foho  at  Venice,  1625-'fl. 
This  embodies  the  labors  of  Rabbi  Jacob  ben 
Chajim,  who  revised  the  Ma?ora  word  hj  word 
arranged  it,  made  an  index,  and  availed  Li:iiHlf 
systematically  of  its  whole  apparatus.    It  wa* 
reprinted  several  times  in  the  16th  aod  Utti 
omtariea.  After  Qieee  8  independent  Mm, 
all  that  follow  contain  a  mixed  text.  The  Ant- 
werp Polyglot,  published  1569-1572,  at  tbe«i< 
pense  of  King  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and  thereftn 
called  tlio  royal  Pol^'glot,  was  composed  from 
tho  Complutensian  and  Bomber??'*  jtut  men- 
tioned.   Beside  tho  texts  in  6  vnlumes,  4  coo- 
tainini,'  tho  Old  and  1   tlio  New  Testament, 
3  oth*r  volumes  gave  a  valualtle  apparatus,  crit- 
ical, philological,  and  antiquarian.  The  varioQi 
editions  of  PLontin  followed  the  Antwerp  Fofc^ 
glot,  as  did  those  of  Christ.  ReinecCTW.  It 
was  the  hims.  i\ho  of  tho  Pari?  Poly;;lot  (10  vi 
foUo,  1645),  which  gave  the  text  in  llebrew. 
Samaritan,  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  un 
Latin,  containinjj  for  the  first  time  in  print  tlw 
Samaritan  i'oiiUueuch.    It  was  repeated  srsin 
in  the  London  Polyglot  («  vols.  folio,1657).  Klli^ 
Hutter,  in  hi-i  first  edition  published  at  Ilarn- 
burg  in  1587,  and  8  times  reprinted, 
the  copiee  of  Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  Id 
1611  the  manual  edition  of  Bnxtorf  was  printei 
Buxtorf  undertook  to  improve  ujion  IJomberg's 
Bible,  and,  as  far  as  ho  could,  confonned  to  tin 
Masora,  for  whoso  text  he  had  tho  highest  R- 
epoct,  rejrarding  it  aa  the  only  perfect  aod  ^^ 
Fpired.    Tlio  next  important  edition  fur  wlirb 
tiio  oldest  and  best  MSS.  were  coUatedwastliat 
of  Joseph  Athias,  printed  at  Ansterdan,  WW 
and  1 067.    Among  the  later  edition?  tluil  ba^* 
followed  this,  the  most  noted  fron^  its  new  col- 
lation of  MSS.,  carofal  selection  of  readings,  wd 
thorou^'h  corrcf  lion  of  points,  are  those  of  J*- 
blonski,  Berlin,  ]r,i)ii;  Vnii  der  Hooght,  Amster- 
dam, 1705;  of  J.  II.  Mich.aolis,  Halle,  1720;  Hoc- 
bigant,  Piiris,  1753;  Simon,  Hallo,  1752,1767; 
Ken  nicott,  Oxford,  1776, 1780 ;  Aug.  Hahii,  1^ 
and  G.Theile,  1 S  !'J.  Hcsido  tliese  editic  n-  uli>b 
aim  at  bringing  tho  Maaoretio  text  near  its  ptf^ 
fecHon,  eritical  helps  are  Ibnnd  in  the  IfaMis 
contained  in  tho  rahhlnical  Bihii-i  of  H -'n^'cr^ 
and  Buxtorf  and  the  various  readings  which  a-** 
found  in  an  the  beet  editions.   The  toU  and 
trc.a>uro  o?:iK-ndcd  npon  tliis  long  series  of  «di- 
i'wixA,  eacli  of  wiiicli  was  a  triumph  in  its  timo. 
have  not  been  wasted.   Tho  result  on  the  whole 
is  a  text  of  the.-o  an(-;i»nt  and  venerable  bot» 
Hut  indeed  perfi  ct  in  every  point  and  pftrtiA 
but  more  exu  llv  ntthan  might  Imve  bt'cn  ex- 
pected, a  text  tlmt  nearly  corrofi|>ond5  with  tb^ 
of  the  books  which  Ezra  collected  and  whlw 
conatitnted  the  oldest  Hebrew  canon.— The  tan 
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of  porifylng  the  Greek  of  the  Now  Testamoit 
ua  brinni^  it  to  the  periidCtioa  ia  which  it  ia 
pfttentooto  V  in  oar  liteit  mA  best  «ditioDs, 

was  much  Ics?  difficult  f  lian  that  of  recording 
the  tnie  text  oi  the  Old  lestameot.    bull  it 
wuftvodcof noaiudlmagiiitttde.  IToia frag- 
ment of  writing  from  the  han  l  >  f  ua  evangc'list 
or  an  apaatla  sorvived  the  earl/  generatiouij 
thit  VMd  th«  ori|^  MflflLtiti!  wove  tliam  oat. 
TLe  j  riinitive  Christiana,  though  Bettinigr  a  hi^'h 
valoe  upon  tbeae  prodootiooii  did  oot  f««i  iUd 
topoftMioe  of  laying  them  naredly  idde.  The 
greatf  r  t!iclr  valne,  the  more  extensive  tlieir  cir- 
cttlattoo,  the  brieierconwqacatlj  their  ezistenoe;. 
The  books  of  tho  Kew  TeitaBMnt  WW0  writtea 
after  the  cusfcnu  of  th.  time  upon  papjnis  (3 
John,  12th  verse or  upou  i«rohmeat,  nner  and 
more  doraUe,  whieh  wee  beginning  to  take  the 
place  of  papyms  (2  Tim.  iv.  IS),  and  were  in 
the  roll  foruL.   The  writing  iWili,  doae  with  a 
leed  and  ink,  waa  in  nnctel  or  large  lettera, 
and  rau  iu  oontinnon^  !inv-?.     There  were  no 
apaoe*  b^woen  lUn  wuiU^s  there  were  no  capi- 
ta]* or  itofM,  and  very  few  iontenoes ;  iota  sub- 
icript,  accent',  ami  lir(.MthIn;rs  were  all  ornitto'l 
The  hcatliiig  of  thu   lK.)<-iks.  '"aooordiDg  to 
^Ifittliew,'' "  accordiug  to  Luke,"  6sc.,  was  ^ded 
hii;r,  fifobably  not  before  the  whole  collection 
oi  gu«»i>eU  VFM  made.   The  epistles  may  have 
Ima  their  address  marked  upon  them,  though  it 
wfis  [-orhfii'S  iiiforrefl  from  (liC  oponinu'  oliaptc-rs. 
The  tiUo  ••catholic  "  ■wia  be^^toweU  on  an  c;ii»Lle 
bgr  the  end  of  the  2d  eeatnry.    The  o.irliost 
cipics  of  the^c  l.noks  were  soU|;ht  by  individu- 
ttia  tor  priviiU!  u.-«.-.    Hence  it  might  easily  Uai>- 
pen  that  as  copies  multiplied  they  would  vary 
more  or       fr>iiii  the  originals  and  from  each 
other,  tnrou^ii  Uie  ciireleHsness,  tlte  mistake-*,  or 
the  stni^ty  of  many  writers,  who  confounded 
letters,  omitted  and  repeated  wnnl^  or  fal-ely 
dividt.<d  thetn.    l)i>ctrinal  prejuUiu±a  hud  likc- 
vf'iAo  some  elfect  iu  corrapting  tbo  text  during 
tJiis  uncritical  and  irresponsible  period,  but  yet 
more  injury  waa  done  by  tlio  caprices  of  oAli- 
graplii^  who  took  litH  rries  with  the  spelling 
or  tliO  adornment  of  liio  MSS.  Hero  and  there 
they  undertook  to  insert  historical  and  geo^ra- 
plucal  ariK.  tidments;  or  again,  in  their  annety 
T.I  rua'NO  Uic  several  books  harmonize,  they  ven- 
inrr^i  upon  interpolatipns  or  corrections  which 
wore  by  no  means  calculated  to  pri  -.  rve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  writing.  "We  most  add  to  all  this 
the  glo^a  that  were  inserted  in  the  text,  and 
the  marginal  notes  made  by  some  learned  smbe, 
and  afterward  br  tome  dull  transcriber  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  MS.   The  number 
of  the  copyists  was  great.    Ignorant  men  un- 
dertook the  work  because  there  was  much 
of  it  to  be  done ;  and  iMmed  men  undertook 
it  to  prevent  its  being  done  badly,  but  the 
amendipMita  of  the  laOer  were  aometimee  aa 
ix^iidteioiis  aa  the  Usnden  of  the  former. 
Tho  most  famous  copyists,  the  calligraphi^t-i  of 
Aiexandriai  were  not  well  ac<|uainted  with 
Clfieek  or  IaIIh,  and  no  cere,  akUl,  or  beanty 
at  ttieoiilkii,  oMld  tneke  Mnende  lior  thet 


fcft.  A  cnstom  grew  tip  very  early  of  rob- 
mittiog  every  copy  to  an  authorized  revision, 
hot  it  dBeind  only  a  partial  check  to  these  oor» 
rupting  causesw  In  the  4th  and  5th  oontune!i, 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to 
be  aneiiged  in  groups  according  to  certain  fit> 
erary  or  geographical  affinities.  They  were 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western,  or, 
according  to  another  description,  into  an  Alex- 
andrine  and  a  T^in,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Byzan- 
tine tezL  Tiid  Alexandrine  ly|>^  of  the  Greek 
text  was  in  use  amoog  the  oriental  Jewish 
Christians  who  used  tlie  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  TesLimciit.  Tne  Latia  type  was  common, 
not  only  in  the  Latin  copies  but  in  the  Oreek 
copies  wiiich  the  Latins  used.  These  pronps 
were  not  wholly  distioct  from  one  another,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  peculiar  reail- 
iog  that  belongs  to  each.  The  MjSS.  of  the  By- 
ffantina  ola»  present  the  most  tmiformitr. 
Towiid  the  doee  of  the  4th  century  no  siu^ 
MS.  wa=?  known  that  comprised  the  whole  New 
Testamcut.  At  a  couBiderably  later  period 
they  were  rare,  nod  most  of  these  contained 
also  the  Old  Te«tnmcnt  in  Greek.  Tho  4  Gos- 
pels were  commonly  written  iu  one  collection, 
and  the  Fianline  epistles  in  one.  The  catholio 
epistles  were  c!a->eJ  with  the  Acts,  tijough 
sometimes  these  2  hk»t  collections  and  the  Pau- 
line were  nnitcd.  MSS.  of  the  A{M)oaIy|M6 
wore  tho  rarest.  Tlie  Gosi.fls  were  generally 
found  in  the  succcisaion  in  which  we  have 
them,  thoni:li  in  socne  copies  they  were  trans- 
po^d.  Ailer  tho  Ai'ts  usually  came  t!ie  cath- 
olic epistles.  The  order  in  which  ti^e  lutivrs  of 
Paul  stood  varied  much.  Tho  place  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  fixed  hy  Afhana.sla:<  at  the  end 
of  tho  collection,  as  it  btuudii  at  present.  By 
the  4th  century  tho  papyrus  had  given  place 
to  parchiiictit,  and  t!ie  form  of  the  roll  to  that 
uf  ttie  book,  lirijuks  in  the  line  and  simple 
points  wore  used.  To  meet  the  oonTenieuce  of 
tho  i)ublic  loot  are,  the  b<»oks  were  me?i.«Tired  off 
into  paoses  and  ^^uulentiCii  by  lines,  atU-r  tlie  satuo 
manner  with  tho  poetical  books  oi  tho  0\d  Tes- 
tatnent.  It  w.ts  not  Ion?,  however,  hetoro  other 
divLsiuus  of  the  tvxi  were  adupted.  lu  the  3d 
century  Ammonius  in  making  his  harmony  of 
the  Go'^f'cls  had  bnAen  up  the  text  into  hun- 
drudd  of  sections,  ond  at'tor  the  5th  century  his 
arrangement  was  indicated  upon  the  margin  of 
nearly  all  the  MSS.  The  Gospels  were  por- 
tioned out  into  chapters  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  the  arrangement  of  chapters  which 
prevailed  most  extensively,  by  reason  of  ita 
being  afterward  printed,  originated  in  the  13th 
century  with  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  devised  it 
while  making  a  Latin  ooooordanoe.  Eraitmus 
noted  it  in  the  margin  of  his  Latin  trani^lation. 
It  was  repealed  in  the  Complutensian  Pol}^'l'>r. 
Later  still  was  the  «ibdi  vision  of  tho  chapters 
into  rers^  The  italic  letter  was  not  generally 
suh-tituted  for  tlie  uncial  nntil  the  10th  cen- 
tury.— We  have  41  collections  of  New  Tesl*- 
ment  booiki  in  MS.  ikxim  the  4th  to  the  lOOi 
4Miititi7,  their  age  being  aeeert^ned  with  eoo^ 
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siderable  certainty  by  tlio  pak-ojjraphers.  To 
the  4th  century  belongs  1 :  the  Viiticsiti  MS.  (li), 
conbuniogi  with  the  Old  Testament  text,  tho 
vholdof  the  Neir Testament,  except  the  A  f».  i  a- 
lypsc,  tlio  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  I'hiK'- 
moa,  and  the  ladt  4  chiipters  and  a  half  of  Ho- 
breva.  To  the  0th  century  belong  4:  the 
Alexandrine  (A),  predated  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  1628,  to  Charles  I.,  and  pro- 
eervod  in  tho  British  inuseom;  it  b  somewhat 
mutilated  by  tho  omissioti  of  nearly  all  Mat- 
thew, and  portions  of  John,  and  2  CoriuLhiaiid ; 
fhe  codex  Ephraim  (€),  known  aiso  as  the  Pari- 
sian palimpsest,  almost  unintelli(pble ;  28  leaves 
of  an  Armenian  palimpsest;  and  some  fragments 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  now  in  the  college  of  tho 
PropagimdA  at  Kome.  To  the  6th  oeutuiy  be- 
long 9 :  Ae  oodez  Bez»  (D),  cont^ninf  the 
Gus[iv!s  and  Act5  almost  cntiro  in  Greek  and 
Jj&tXa;  2  palimpaest  fragments  of  the  4  Go^i- 
pels;  8  fri^pnents  of  an  ornamented  parchment, 
part  of  which  is  at  Vienna,  part  in  London,  and 
part  in  tho  Vatican;  a  palimpsest  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  a  codex  of  Paul's  epistles  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latin  representing  tlio 
oldest  form  of  tlio  translation  undertaken  iu  tho 
2d  century,  formerly  in  poss;cs-.ion  of  Beiui,  now 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris ;  a  MS.  of  the  Aots, 
the  gifl  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  to 
the  Jlodkian  lilirary,  containing  tho  Greek 
and  Latin  text  of  the  book  almost  in  perfection ; 
the  GoisliD  codex  in  the  royul  library  of  Paris, 
14  leaves  fiMni  a  M^^.  hrouu'lit  from  M'Hint 
Athos,  containing  fragmouUs  of  6  epistles  ot 
Paul;  and  a  palimpsest  comprising  portions  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  brought  fr(»m  a  Coptic 
cloister  to  the  British  museum.  From  tho  7th 
eentiuy,  tro  have  but  3 :  one  of  l  contain- 
ing passages  fro»n  the  Gospels,  tiie  Acts,  and 
Paul's  epistlos ;  imd  one  known  as  tho  codex 
Tischendorf  I.,  in  the  university  library  at  I/cip- 
810,  4  leaves  with  fragmeats  of  tlio  Gospel  of 
Uattheir.  From  the  8th  oentnry,  7  MSS.  have 
come  down  to  us :  2  loaves  with  a  portion  of 
Luke;  a  palimpsest  whoso  14  leaves  contoia 
part  of  Miu-k ;  iragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
in  the  Barberini  library  at  Kofne  ;  a  MS.  with 
Lnko  and  John  complete,  aud  scjjuUii,  ]>artly 
critical,  upon  the  margin,  brought  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  tho  East;  tho  Basel  co<lex,  with  a 
text  of  the  4  Gospels  nearly  coraph'te ;  a  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  almost  perfect  in  tho  ruyal  library 
at  Pari%  the  text  resembling  closely  that  of  the 
Vatican  MS.;  and  a  copy  of  tho  Apocalypse, 
the  Basili  aii  <  txlci,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Tho 
9th  centory  gives  ns  18  MSS.:  a  complete  one 
of  the  4  Gtxsjtcls  presented  by  the  Abb6  des 
Campa  to  Ivouis  XIV.;  8  1.  avc-^  wltli  s orr.o 
Tersea  of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  Mount 
Athos;  aM8.in{heuntverstty  libraryat  Munich, 
with  numerous  fragments  of  the  G  i=-f ;ii)d  a 
patristic  commentary;  a  MS.  of  Gos^ils  as  far 
as  John  vii.  39  at  Moscow;  a  fragment  of 
Gospels,  with  Luke  entire,  and  portions  of  the 
rest;  a  MS.  of  Gospels  with  Latin  versions  in- 
tBriinedi  which  ooReafioiidB  with  tha  Ytilgate 


rather  than  with  the  Greek ;  the  codex  Borceli 
in  tho  university  library  at  Utrocljl,  contaitiinit 
4  Gospels  with  many  omis&ioos;  the  <•  »^px 
Cypriiis,  brought  from  Oypms  to  Parii,  It.Ti, 
coiii|(r:-fS  the  iinTnnti!ate<l  Gosj^!^;  t?u-  cwiLs 
Augiensis,  bought  in  bwitzerkmd  by  Richard 
Bentley,  and  presented  bj  Thomas  Bentlej to 
Trinity    college,  CaniLridirf",  contains  Paur« 
epistles  nearly  entire  ia  (irook  and  old  vulgate 
Latin,  and  tho  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  inLBtia; 
a  MS.  of  Paul's  ciiistk's  in  Cireek  and  Latin;  a 
codex  of  Acts  at  .M  )iiena,  7  chapters  wanting; 
a  MS.  of  the  catholic  tj>istles  and  tliose  of  Paul, 
at  Moscow;  a  MS.  containing  the  Act.<,  the 
oatiiolie  ei^stJes,  and  PauPs,  slightly  niutilatd, 
in  a  hbrary  of  the  Carthusian  monks  at  R  n,\ 
From  the  10th  century  we  have  5 :  a  perfect 
eop7  of  the  (Gospels  in  the  Yallean  libnrj;  s 
MS.  in  tho  lihrary  of  St.  Mark'.s,  at  Veoioc, 
with  the  text  of  4  Gospels  complete;  a  codoi 
of  tlie  Gos]>els  in  the  British  mujontu,  brought 
from  the  Fast,  defective;  another  in  the  city 
library  ut  ilaiiiburg;  a  copy  of  the  Clermont 
codex*  (Beza's),  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Grwlc 
and  Latin,  of  sniall  value.    Of  all  these  MiSSi, 
only  3  embrace  the  Avholo  New  Testament, 
and  neither  ot  tliosa  without  consider.ible  ^l^ 
ficiencies.   Of  tho  rost»  27  contain  the  Gospels 
alone,  9  have  small  fragraents  of  them,  10  ham 
largo  fragments,  and  enly  8  embrac  -  t!.c  texl 
irhoUy  or  nearly  perfect.   Tho  b<>o^  <•!  Acts 
exbte  ia  foil  in  bnt  8  codices.  Tli.  CAihoik 
epistlo?  are  found  in  5.    Tho  rpi^  lc-  > !  Paul 
are  comprised  nmre  or  less  coiupicu  ly  ia  i'2. 5 
of  which  give  them  alrn<ist  entire. — Sparc  d()fi 
not  allow  ns  to  dwell  \i\>i<n  the  laboi-s  of  Chrii- 
ti  m  scholars  of  tlje  earlier  centuries,  to  cstab* 
lish  tlie  text  of  the  New  Testament.   We  can 
do  no  more  than  mention  tho  names  <rf  I* 
na)us,  Cle»nent,  and  Origen,  of  Athanasiaa,  Ett* 
sebius,  Epiphanins,  tho    Cyrils,  Chrysoftom, 
and  Theodoret^  among  the  Greeks ;  of  Cyprtan, 
Tertnllian,  Ambrose,  Augtistine,  and  Rufinus 
among  the  Latins;  of  Bede,  who  worked  al'.r 
Acts  of  tho  Ap(Ntles;  of  Alcuiu,  who  eauea- 
Tored  to  purify  tlie  Latin  text;  of  Photlos  is 
the  9th  century;  Suidas  in  tho  10th  ;  of  Tbeo- 
phylact,  Aoumeuius,  and  othcr.a,  in  subseqofnt 
aijes.    The  fruit  of  their  labors  wiks  i:  't  aboa- 
daiit.    Fifty  years  elapsed  after  tho  inventiWi 
of  printing  before  an  attempt  w.as  made  to  p<*- 
lish,  by  means  of  it,  the  origin.al  text  of  tie 
New  TcstamenL  The  6th  volnme  of  the  Ooro- 
plutensian  Polysrlot  contained  the  Greek  aao 
Latin  of  tlie   ChrisTlan  Perii'tures,  based  oti 
MSS.  of  no  very  eminent  wurti^  so  far  as  in»J 
be  judjod.  The  volome  was  printed  fir*  <« 
tho  wh.do  Pet  in   r.l4.  but   was  reserred 
until  tho  rest  were  liaishvd  in  1623.  Bofi'rc 
this,  in   151<J,  Erasmus  had  issne<l  the  tr-* 
Greek  and  Latin  c  lltieii  of  td  •  Now  Tes- 
tament at  Basel,  coustractini,'  hi?  test  fHW> 
6  MSS.  there,  one  of  whicli  containo^l  t.-v 
Apocalypse.    A  second  edition,  cbanfcd  »fl 
some  hundred  passages,  appeared  fa  Ifi^'  ♦  * 
third  in  1633^  m  which  ho  for  the  linl  time  to- 
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(    terted  tho  Uxl  1  John  t.  7.  from  tho  cfvdex^ont- 
I    (brt.  A  foartb  edition  (1527jwaa  altered  tortlicr, 
r    «i|MMliIly  in  tha  Apooalypaa,  Moording  to  the 
Complateniian,  and  in  1535  v,'&.<  rcpeaU'd  with- 
y    out  ntoch  change.   Theee  two  arrangtjiuente  of 
I    the  text  were  freqnentJy  reproduced.  That  of 
Era«irnu9,  iu  particular,  was  reprinted  6  times 
in  difi'erent  cities.    Famous  at  this  time  were 
tbeeditioQtof  RobertStephecis,  aleamed  printer 
tiPtxia.   One  of  these,  printed  at  Genevri, 
iwi,  preseoted  for  the  tirat  time  the  G:cck 
tait  oiwided  into  Tevtee.    Theodore  Beza  s 
nnm crnu3  editions,  great  and  small,  1565  and 
onward,  sprung  fruin  Stt3plicu!»'tt,audaftta'  lieza'ai 
were  m^lo  those  of  tbe  Leyden  book- 
eellcrg,  tho  Elzovirs,  of  which  the  first  2  ap- 
peared in  lO'li:  and  ItKi^,  and  jfare  what  has 
since  been  called  *'the  received  text.'*  The 
Elzevir  text,  borrowed  (rvm  Stephens'  third  edi- 
tion of  1650,  which  in  turn  rested  upoa  tho 
fifth  editioB  lit  tnumus  had  been  in  authority 
100   year?,  'when  3  editions  appeared,  dis- 
tin^'uishvd  by  a  luoro  thnrottfrh  collation  of 
M.'vS.  and  versions,  and  hy  leumod  disaertattOM^ 
liistorirul  and  critical.    The  first  of  tlieso  "wa? 
Brian  Walton 'a,  contained  in  the  5  th  volume  of 
his  Polyglot  Bible,  1657.  It  presented  the  New 
Ttst.'itMcnt  in  Oroek,  Latin,  Syriac.  Arabic,  and 
Ethiupjc  ;  a  Gth  vuliimo  contained  tho  learned 
^paratus.    The  2d  wa>«  that  of  John  Fell, 
r-ublishfj  at  Oxford.  1075.    The  8d  and  most 
j/nuuuai  wats  that  of  John  Mill,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 1707.    An  improved  edition  was  issued 
jit  Ani<tcrtlam,  1710,  by  Ludwi;^  Kustrr.  But 
much  lijure  thorougli  a: id  rich  than  any  of 
these  wae  the  edition  of  J.  J.  Wctstein,  which 
wsfl  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1751— '2.     The  dissertations  had  been  issued 
naoiiyinouBly  21  years  before.    This  critical 
apparatus,  derived  from  old  MSS.  and  versions, 
frum  Uie  father^  from  former  editions  and  tho 
notes  of  scholars,  ancient  and  modem,  long 
rcmaiBcd   a  treasury  for  biblical  students. 
Coatemporaneoosly  with  Wetstoio,  Joh.  Alb. 
lienfrcl,  a  Swabian  theologian,  attempted  to 
simplify  the  text  by*  new  arrangement  of  HSS. 
And  a  ><.  j'aratioil  w  them  into  9  families,  the 
Asiatic  and  the  African.   His  chief  edition  ap- 
peared in  17Si.  fiemler  foltpwed  ia  the  trade 
of  B«ngeU  and  both  prepared  tbe  war  tor  Job. 
Jac.  (iriesbach.    This  ingenious  aii<i  cmdito 
soliuiar  divided  the  notboritics  for  t^etlling  tho 
text  of  Um  Gospels  into  3  principal  ebuMS, 
til©  ^^  ^ -'•tin I,  the  eastern,  and  tho  iJyzantine  ; 
each  representing  with  xoore  <»-  less  exaotnea^ 
a  »tAiH»rd  text  of  ile  own*  Tho  ilrrt  of  theae 
**  recension. -4 "  bo  ^-iipposed  to  bo  the  (>blost, 
cliitin^  back  in  its  origin  to  the  time  ia  tbe  Sa 
century  when  tbo  SeoHeetions,  tbe  '*6oiipel*' 
MEld  tJiO  "  A[>o-tb',*' were  distinct.    The  cistern 
'^roup,  bo  aupposed,  sprung  from  the  imion  of 
[iicse  2  coUaotiou,  ana  waa  rery  ancieat  Tbo 
ifSti.  wliicl*  compofscd  the  Byzantine  group 
iroso  in  the  4tb  oeutory,  firom  tbe  mio^hig  of 
Ito  eadterD  *nd  western  etandaxds.  Having 
boa  yatomatiinllT  diwiflod  bit  iwlharitiw^ 


GriesbAob  Wd  down  a  series  of  rule.<»  for  tho 
recovery  of  tho  genttino  text,  and  upon  these, 
with  vast  research  and  critical  ability,  built  hia 
famous  editions,  tlio  first  of  which,  containing 
the  first  S  Gospels,  was  published  in  1774 ;  the 
second,  tbe  great  edition,  in  1796  and  1806. 
The  bwis  of  Grlesbach's  text  was  the  El/ovir 
texttu  reetptuMf  which,  however,  bo  altered 
mncb,  at  the  same  time  pbicing  various  readinga 
fit  tbe  foot  of  the  page.  Griosbach's  system 
was  vehemently  opposed  hy  0.  F.  Mattbai^ 
wbo  oiaminod,  more  than  100  MSS.  at  Mos- 
cow, rcpref!cnting  mainly  tho  so-cnlloJ  By- 
zantine text,  and  published  his  results  iu  aa 
edition  of  the  New  Teatainent  in  12  volumes^ 
1782-'88.  tichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  sus- 
tained Griesbach  ia  his  main  positions.  £ich- 
hom's  tlieory  of  tho  formation  of  the  Gc^pela, 
by  additions  to  one  original  document,  which 
each  of  tho  evangelists  is  supposed  to  have 
used  and  worked  over,  no  longer  holds  a  place 
in  the  regard  of  tbo  best  scholars.  In  1 830-36, 
Aug.  Scholz,  wbo  had  travelled  much  and  ex* 
amined  many  MSS.,  published  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  upon  tho  basis  of  the  Byzan- 
tine text.  This  work  hus  been  very  highly  es- 
teemed. To  describe  the  critical  labors  of  Karl 
Laebinann,  >vho80  stereotype*!  cflitlon  of  tho 
bare  text  was  followed  in  1842  ati<l  1850  by  his 
groat  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  with  hi  array 
of  authorities",  would  earrv  ih  t>^  i  f  ,1 ,  Some 
have  looked  upou  his  work  ius  iuaikii:g  an  era 
in  textual  criticism,  and  finally  establisliing  the 
genuine  reading  of  tbo  Now  Testament ;  others, 
again,  have  criticized  it  severely,  and  pro- 
nounced it  of  little  value.  Between  these 
judc;rnents  it  is  not  our  duty  to  decide.  At 
present,  tho  mo.Ht  conspicuous  name  in  this  de- 
partment of  scholarship  is  that  of  Dr.  Tisch- 
endorf^  of  Leipsic.  lie  published  an  edition 
in  1840.  In  1842,  this  was  followed  by  another 
at  Paris.  But,  meanwhile,  tho  author^s  views 
had  been  maturing;  he  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  reforming  the  criticism  of  tho  New  Te8ta> 
raont  text;  under  the  patronago  of  tbe  king 
of  Prussia,  be  travelled  over  Europe  and  in  the 
East,  making  researches,  the  results  of  which 
ap^ared  in  a  second  critical  edition  of  tbo 
Now  Testament,  in  1849.  In  1850  he  put  forth 
an  edition  <^  tbe  text  alone,  and  again,  in  1854, 
a  revised  edition,  with  an  attempted  restoration 
of  the  Vulgate. — Tho  ancient  tramJations  of 
the  Old  Tenement  have  been  of  great  valne  in 
preserving  and  interpretinjjr  tho  geMuine  He- 
brew text,  for  they  wore  made  in  soma  cases 
from  MSS.  that  dated  back  fin*  beyond  the 
Masoretic  period,  and  were  executed  with  a 
very  literal  exactness.  Of  thote^  tbe  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  is  tbe  Oredc  Tenlon  called  the 
Scpluadnt,  from  tho  70  members  cornjKjsintj 
tho  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or,  perhajNi^  from  tiie  70 
fiibled  trandaton,  who,  aa  tbe  Jewish  legend 
■went,  being  shnt  up  in  separate  cclh,  ciecnted 
70  distinct  veraoos,  which  corresponded  with 
eaeh other woidlbrworli  It waa oomweoced 
by  Jewa  of  Akmdtia  aa  aed/aa  ftna 
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and  was  fua-jlied  in  the  courso  of  years  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  as  is  evident  from  the  langiKiuo 
in  Uio  sevoral  portions^  and  firom  the  Btylo 
-rbieh  characterizes  the  separate  booki.  The 
Pont;iteucli  is  pronounced  by  scholars  the  best 
portion  of  the  work ;  other  portions  ore  ane> 
p  :al ;  here  and  there  it  la  said  to  betray  an  im- 
'perrcot  knowledge  of  the  Tlehrew  langtiago. 
The  Greek  Jews,  in  tbo  declining  state  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  made  great  U:$o  of  the  Septuo* 
pirit,  arid  oven  the  Jews  of  PuK-stine  held  it  in 
liigli  esteem  until  the  Christians  in  the  2d  cen- 
Uuy  quoted  it  against  tbem.  From  that  time 
Ha  reputation  diminished.  In  Jerome's  day 
there  were  3  differing,  yet  authorized  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  in  ufio :  1  in  Palestine,  1  at 
Alexandria,  and  1  in  Constantinople.  Uenoe 
the  eorruptf  ona  that  mar  the  MSS.  in  cmr  p09> 
session.  The  Sojjtuatrint  was  the  parvnt  of 
many  translations  in  Latin,  tiyriao,  Kthiopic, 
Egyptian,  Amienlan,Georgian,  Shivonio,  Arabie. 
Many  oriental  versions  >vero  made  from  the 
ITcbrou',  of  uncertain  date ;  among  them  the 
Tar^'unijj,  or  "  acbnirable  versions,"  in  Chaldee, 
tlie  .Samaritan  Pentatoudi,  ilio  Syriac translation 
called  the  Pcshito.  or  "true,"  "simple,"  one  of 
the  oldest  translations  of  the  Bible,  sevwal  in 
Arabic,  and  one  in  Persian.  There  were  also 
other  Greek  versions,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  of  Aquila,  made  about  A.  D.  1 40, 
and  valuable  on  acoonnt  of  its  anzioos  liter- 
abieas.  Fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Ori> 
gen's  Ilexapla.  But  nf-i  r  thi  LXX.  llie  moat 
fimjous  version  from  the  Hebrew  was  the  Latin 
version  of  Jerome,  the  baris  of  the  present 
Vulf^ate.  Jerome  had  previously  undertaken 
a  revi.-ion  of  the  old  Latin  translation  from 
the  LXX.  called  the  Itala^  but  the  text  of  this 
ancient  version  w.is  80  mudl  mutilated,  and 
the  text  of  the  LXX.  itself  was  so  corrupt, 
that  ho  wjis  led  back,  or  perhaps  driven  back, 
by  tlie  pressing  urgency  of  hia  friends,  to  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  commenced,  A.  D.  385, 
.  the  new  version,  which  ho  completed  in  4<i5. 
The  wtjrk,  though  hastily,  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  done.  The  translator  made  use  of  Ao 
Greek  ve  rsions  tliat  were  lafuro  him,  as 
well  as  ot"  ttio  Arabic  and  the  Syriac,  always, 
however,  .  •  .mi  t:  iu^'  them  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  trniisliitiun,  having  to  contend  with  a  '-u- 
pcrstitiom  reverence  for  the  LXX.,  met  with 
a  doubtful  reception,  and  made  its  way  slowly 
into  faMtr,  but  in  the  course  of  200  or 
800  year;*,  it  was  highly  regarded  at  Rome, 
and  in  otla  r  places  ; — not  so  highly  that 
it  escaped  corruption  from  careless  copyists, 
inffifloreet  revisers,  ambitions  critics,  and  reck> 
leaa  theob';:irin««.  TI.e  .M  Vulgate  (the  ItuLi) 
and  the  new  injured  each  other.  Alcuin,  early 
in  tho  uih  century,  bidden,  and,  as  scMne  think, 
aided  by  C'li.irleiiia':riie,  revis^tl  and  correeted 
Jerome's  ver?ion  by  tiie  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals.  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  t'anterbury 
in  the  11  th  century,  revised  it  again,  and  "all  the 
church  throughout  the  western  world  rejoiced 
that  it  was  iUnmlnated  hy  the  light  of  this 


emendation."  The  council  of  Trent,  which  met 
in  1545,  aj)parently  with  a  view  of  prcveuti^ 
tlie  confusion  that  resulted  from  promi»onotis 
labors  upon  the  Vulgate,  took  it  under  the  pe- 
culiar patronage  of  the  church,  and  decreed 
(1640)  that  the  edition  should  be  printed  aias. 
enrately  as  poadble.**  As  it  had  beoone  neocs* 
sary  to  prepare  an  nnthentic  edition  of  the 
authorized  version,  two  popes,  Pios  IV*.  sztd 
v.,  addressed  themselves  to  tidis  tailct  iMmid 
men  were  a«sembkHl,  a  printing  pre<^  wa^  erect- 
ed in  the  Vatican,  a  pontilF  lookcil  over  the 
printed  sheets,  and  the  \vork  was  pabliahed  in 
15i>0 ;  but  it  proved  to  bo  so  imperfect  that 
Gregory  XIV.  called  another  assembly  of  Hrhol- 
ars  to  make  another  revision.  This  time  the 
duty  was  more  tborou^y  diaohaiaed,  and  the 
Bmia  Sacra  Vulif.  EA.  Tmt.  KP&nt.  Mm. 
j<i>i!in  rccog.^  &c.,  the  ba-l-^  of  every  subsequent 
edition,  was  issued  in  1592.  The  famoui  Bsi' 
larmin,  oneof  thetranalatorB,  wrote  the  pnAefc 
Translatiims  of  the  New  Testament  were  made 
very  early  into  all  the  tongues  tlien  si>oken  by 
Christians,  but.  these  are  more  intcrestiog  to 
the  biblical  scholar  tlian  to  the  general  reader. 
A  few  words  npoJi  i>umo  of  the  more  nuxlail 
versions  will  however  bo  in  place  hero. — Por* 
tiona  of  the  Bible  wero  translated  iutoSaui 
by  Aldhelm,  Egbert,  Bede,  and  otheni^  betwsM 
the  8th  and  10th  centuries.  The  first  Endiili 
version  known  to  be  extant,  is  supposed  to 
been  made  in  1290.  Wydiffe's  literal  tm^ 
lation  of  t!:e  I'lMe  from  the  Vnljato  into  tbe 
popular  English  sikjccIi  was  finished  in  13S0, 
and  multiped  by  copying.  This  version 
has  recently  been  printed  in  Entrland.  Tk 
first  voliuuo  prmluced  by  Gutteuberg's  types, 
1450-55,  was  the  Latin  Bible,  and  it  was  a 
prodigious  etibrt  for  the  times.  Hardly  badtbl 
press  CA>nipleted  it,  when  versions  began  totnoW' 
ply.  In  1523,  William  Tyndale,  "finding  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England,"  went  to  the  continent, 
and  there,  at  worma,  in  1625,  printed  lu> 
ver-ion  of  the  Kew  Testament  from  t!io  oririnal 
Greek.  Coverdale^  hiu»  fellow-laborer,  fiuulied 
his  translation  of  tiie  Old  Testament  in  153^ 
and  this  was»  followed  br  several  cJitiuni  of 
*' Matthew's  Bible,"  called  also  the  " Ureal" 
Bible,  or  "  Cranmer's,"  according  to  its  editort 
Tliis  was  the  authorized  version  under  Edwnd 
VI.  Thd  "  Genevan  Bible"  was  a  new  andcsP** 
ful  revisirtn  of  Coverdalo'a.  with  annotatii'ns, 
and  not  being  perfectly  sati-^fuctory  io  Biabof 
Parker,  he  nnoertook  another  verwon  by  w 
help  of  eminent  scholars,  which  was  calk*!  tf>e 
''Bishop's  BibleJ'  published  in  1668,  with  pre- 
face and  notes.  Its  basis  was  the  Great  BibMb 
and  tlie  "Genevan."  A  little  later  sppefttM 
the  Douay  Bible,  the  New  Testament  in  b>i 
at  Rheims,  the  Old  Testament  in  1G01)-'1<>.  tt 
Douay,  upon  the  basis  of  the  authorized  \w* 
gate.  Our  pre^'iit  Englii^h  version  was  iMw 
by  direction  of  James  I.,  who,  on  motion  of  Pr. 
Keynt.ld*,  of  ( >.\tord,  in  the  conference  at  IlsPP' 
ton  Court,  commissiuned  64  divine*  to  ua«*^ 
take  the  labor.  Beveo  of  the  M  died  b««M 
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th«  tMk  was  commeuco*!,  Ijnt,  in  T^Ort,  Iho 
booloi  v«c«  diatiilmted  among  the  remainder  ia 
•  portiaM,  nd  th»  trmtlaUoowas  dfHgeBtiy 

Sresaed.    Tlio  "  Bishop's  BiMo    was  the  bas'is, 
ilUtigiUj  compared  with  the  origiiiaL  and  oor- 
reetedmiefeit'WMMNtfTV.  TMwiM]«,wltii 

rhttfifcrs  and  Iiomlinca,  marginal  gloflses,  and 
panillok,  waa  completed  and  aeol  firom  the  preas 
orB6bevt  Barker,  In  Iftll.^In  QmaoBj^  MMt" 

tin  Lut!»erj'i>('nt  10  l:il>oriou8 years,  from  1522  to 
l6Si.  in  oxecotlDg  that  wooderfol  traoalatioQ 
vUea  baa  done  so  nmeh  for  tha  Bible  and  for 

the  lanpuu»o  inio  wTiich  It  was  rendered.  Sev- 
•ral  portions  of  tlio  bcxiptares  he  had  translated 
Into  Qornm  balbra,  for  tiia  voa  of  the  people, 
viz^  the  ^nitential  and  other  Pflalnu,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  toe  Tea  Oommandmenta^  and  olher  paa- 
aagea,  wUeli  wtra  often  printed.  It  was  sol 
till  toward  tlie  oluf»o  of  1531  that  ho  conceived 
tlie  plan  of  translating  the  whc^ ;  bnt  having 
commenced,  th«  work prooMded  rapidly.  Tho 
New  Te-^tnmont  was  flnirilipi?  first;  in  ft  year 
came  the  Pentateuch ;  another  year  completed 
the  biilorieal  books  and  the  Uagiographa ;  two 
ycTira  more  brought  Jonah  and  Ilabakknk,  and 
the  pro[>b0td  wart)  finiahed  in  16S3.   It  was  aU 
Lnther^s  work.   As  the  foandation  he  naed  the 
Breocia  edition  of         fl  "t^  eopy  is  still  pre- 
served at  Berlin^  and  with  tbLa  the  LXX.,  the 
\'u!gafe,  and  otlier Latin  versions,  while  fortbe 
Now  Te^Ament  ho  took  the  text  of  Erasmus, 
1619.    Mtuiy  versioQ.s  have  been  made  sinoe 
I^uther'a,  in  Gomnuiy,  batlbrtl^or,  simpHdtgr, 
and  beaut V,  his  has  not  been  J?nrpassed,  not  even 
hy  tlie  noble  one  of  Angnsti  and  De  Wette. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  societies  and  associa- 
tions having  for  their  object  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vemaonlar  of  the  people,  or 
a  langno^  which  th^  understand.  So  early 
as  1698, 11  j*oci(  ty  for  the  pr<«nintinii  of  C'!ir>tiau 
knovv ledge  luid  been  organiz-cU  ia  Lii  irut  iiriuiiUj 
out  of  which  several  similar  or>:anizationa  haa 
Pprtmpr,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 
vious to  17'j2.  am  thcso  societies  embraced  the 
oirculation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  one  of  their 
objects.  But  it  h  believed  that  no  society  had 
been  organized  for  the  exclusive  pur]>uae  of 
flirenlating  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment, 

Erevious  to  the  era  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign 
(ible  Society"  (1804).    liut  tho  work  which  the 
•»  .Soi  iei  y  fur  the  Promotion  of  ChriottaD  "SJUmU 
cd^e  **  had  been  doing,  and  perhaps  more  es- 
pecially that  which  it  refuse^  to  do,  when 
s'dieited,  prepared  tho  way  for  a  new  era  hi 
liihlo  distribution.   The  ^xiely  ft>r  the  pro- 
njotion  of  Christian  knowl^eUgo  Lad  published 
an  edition  of  Welsh  Bibles.   The  supply  was 
exhausted,  and  the  de«itilntton  ^Teat.    A  mis- 
jgtonary  niimed  Thomas  Charleys  who  had  lubor- 
[l  <1  for  30  years  in  the  go^Msl,  travelling  through 
W  ill  c  s  preaching  and  organizing  Sunday  schools, 
nrge<l  tliO  matter  of  a  new  supply  on  the  society. 
-  vfter  many  delays,  the  society  i-^^ned  an  edition 
of  lAOoO  In  1796.   Ttiis  exhausted,  Charles 
called  tor  more.  Tho  call  was  disrc|^urded,  and 
lie  ittftrr**^  n  editfoo  1^  mlMeripCian.  Ihfe 


also  failod.  Cliarlos  then  wont  to  London  (1802), 
where  he  was  iutrodoood  to  tho  execative  oom- 
tnltlee  of  the  traot  society,  related  to  tbem  the 

deatitntion  of  "Wale^»,  his  desire  for  a  n«  w  edition 
of  the  Welsh  Scrintnres,  and  proposed  to  orgar 
Bioe  a  eoelety  for  the  purpose,  (nieof  tbeoom- 
mittec,  t!ir  Kev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  Jiiin- 
ister,  mucii  oiFected  at  Charleses  account,  replied, 
**Cmtainly  \  and  if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  the 
world?""    On  this  idea  tho  coniiuittve  acted. 
Hughes  sent  out  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  tulvo  the 
project  intoooDiideraiioii,  and  BtebkopA  a  Qei^ 
man  preacher,  offered  to  gather  infortnution  con- 
oeroifig  the  foreign  destitution  of  the  bcriutured, 
while  others  were  to  oolleet  aimikr  «uta  at 
home,  for  tho  purpose  of  laying  it  before  the 
meeting.  Tho  meeting  met  pursuant  to  call,  in 
london  tavem,  Ibroh  7, 1804,  oboat  800  per- 
sons of  all  denominalion.s  even  Qaakcr-",  who 
till  that  time  had  never  acted  but  iu  ono  instance 
wUh  oth^  Christian  seels.  Steinkopf  made  his 
report.   It  disclosed  an  unexpected  stiito  of 
atlairs,  and  many  influential  perstons  present 
were  so  afteted  by  It,  that  they  immediately 
b:T;t  their  cooperation  to  tho  work.  Tlie  society 
commenoed  operations  with  a  subscribed  fund 
of  iBTOO,  appointed  n  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasnrer,  and  an  executive  eomiiiitteo 
of  15  clmrch  of  England  laymen,  15  disseuiiug, 
and  6  foreigners.   The  members  were  to  pay  a 
guinea  annually,  and  have  a  discount  on  Tiible^. 
The  first  object  was  to  supply  Wales.   The  so- 
ciety, therefore,  at  once  published  an  edition  of 
20,000  Bibles  and  5,000  Testaments.    So  great 
was  the  interest  of  thu  Welsh  popiUatlun  in  the 
matter,  that  they  drew  the  first  load  by  hand 
through  tho  city,  with  great  rijoieiug.  The 
society  soon  luui  auxiliaries,  buth  ui  home  and 
on  llie  continent.   The  greater  part  of  the-o, 
liowever,  were  formed  after  1812,  in  which 
year  the  foreign  aecrctarj  uf  tho  home  society 
▼kitsd  the  ccmlinant,  and  travelled  through 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Sw'i(z<:rland.  Nearly 
30  such  a:»«iotiatious,  with  Liutnerous  briutchca, 
existed  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  pr^ 
Tiou3  to  1816,  or  tlio  era  of  tho  Araenean 
Bible  society.    Many  of  those  embraced  both 
Protestants  and  Cktholics,  and  several  were 
instituted  hy  Catholics   themselves,  though 
the  autburiti<«»  of  tho  church  did  not  always 
look  with  either  &vor  or  forbeai  ance  on  the 
movement.    A  society  formed  in  Ratisbon 
(lb05),  for  traoiilating  into  German  and  circu- 
lating the  Bible,  was  abolished  by  a  papal  bull 
(1817).   Another  formed  in  Presburg,  for  tho 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Uuugarian,  was 
aimilarly  dealt  with.   In  many  eoODtriea,  the 
rnynl  favor  and  coojieralion  were  extended  to 
tho  enterprise  of  tho  ssocieiicii,  as  in  Norway  and 
Russia,  though  tho  society  in  Kiisfia  was  abol- 
ished by  royal  ukaw,  in  lS2fi,  and  tlie  same  year 
a  liuiidiuu  Protestant  Bible  <KH;iety  was  formed. 
Now  (1808)  there  exist  72  Bible  societies  with 
numerous  auxiliaries,  ageDciesi,  and  branches, 
and  these  societies  are  distributed  in  aluo«| 
all  poiteof  the  inhabited  globor-In  1816,  iha 
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WAS  formed.  Itsfint 

object  Wfi3  to  sup;ily  t!jO  drst Uiit:'):i  of  tho  IJiblo 
in  tho  United  State:*,  uiid  then,  uecordiujj  to  its 
ability,  extend  iu  influence  to  other  conntriea, 
■wlii'tii.T  Christian,  Muhatninedan,  or  pncrfin. 
Treviuuii  to  the  American  Biblo  society,  liio 
liihlo  tiociety  of  Philadelphia  had  been  formed 
(18US),  and  also  one  in  Connecticut,  and  ono  in 
Mn!";achascttri  (1«01»),  aho  one  in  Halifax  (1813), 
an<l  one  in  Ai»ti;;ii,a  (1814).  'I  Im"  Ahki  h  an 
Bible  society  was  lorrned  ia  New  York,  aud  its 
receipts  for  tho  first  year  were  $87,779  85,  and 
its  circulation  of  Bit»]i  ^  und  Testament^,  ("i.  no 
Tolamea.  After  au  existence  of  42  years,  its 
receipts  for  the  year  encUng  April,  1858,  wore 
$S86,l»f'-<'N  rind  its  i^oiie."  reaclied  712,1  U  vol- 
ume*. Ill  lsa.1-1,  tlie  isduc3  were  815,31H) 
vohitnes.  The  total  circolatiini  of  tlio  Scriptures 
])y  tl;e  .-o.  iety  up  to  tho  present  year  (185S), 
bu»  been  12.^''1.0S3  volunic-i  of  tho  Bible,  or 
parts  of  tlic  Hilile,  in  all  cases  withwtit  note  or 
comment.  lu  lbo2,  tlio  society  commenced  tho 
construction  of  a  new  building  to  nccomniodato 
its  eidarired  oi>cration.s.  Tlio  corner-stone  M'as 
laid  ou  May  1 1,  aud  in  a  few  days  less  than  one 
year  the  new  premises  wero  ready  for  occupancy 
at  ft  cost  (>r $:>03,0(K).  T!k-  iiniiKii-i'  stnicturo- 
occupies  an  entire  st^uarc,  bou?»ded  by  Third 
and  Fourth  aTennea,  and  ICi^^hth  and  Ninth 
f-troets  and  covers  nearly  J  of  an  aero  of  sur- 
face, is  6  .--tories  hi;,'h,  built  of  bri<;k,  with  free- 
etono  copin;;s,  and  commands  attention  by  its 
magnitude,  proportion.^,  and  finish.  In  1853 
tho  constitution  of  tho  society  was  amended. 
In  1«17  tlio  managers  of  tlio  American  Bible 
society  found  that  their  Bibles,  and  those  of 
England,  had  many  small  dUcropancies  which 
cmb.'irra<-cd  llio  proof-reri'l'  r-.  Tlit-y  therefore 
entered  ou  a  thorough  collation  of  tiie  English 
Scriptures,  under  direction  of  their  comraitteo 
on  version-!.  That  committee  nmdo  a  rejiort 
of  their  doing;i  iu  iH'il.  Tlieir  collator  found 
but  little  .sliort  of  SH,<»00  miiu>r  discrepancies  in 
the  text,  luit  no  one  of  which  alTeotcd  the  sense. 
The  commit  tee,  in  addition  to  the  collation  of 
the  text,  wliii  li  w;is  thoroughly  done,  decided 
abio  to  prepare  a  new  series  of  chapter-head- 
ings. Tliis,  in  1857,  caused  great  complaint 
on  t!i''  ji  irf  "f  iiia':y  local  Societies  and  mem- 
bers, s<j  that  in  January,  1858,  the  board  felt  it 
tiieir  duty  to  collate  the  headings  of  the  Eng* 
lish  BihKs  (as  well  as  tho  le.\t),  and  remove 
tho-o  whifli  liad  been  made  new.  The  society 
sells  and  distributes  its  books  in  this  country 
chiefly  throii;/h  its  auxiliary  sociotic-.  nf  which 
it  bos  iu  the  states  and  territories  neui  ly  O.OOO. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  its  existence  have  the  en- 
ergies of  the  society  been  directed  by  special  ac- 
tion tothe worlc  of  «npj)Iyin{»  the  destitute  in  our 
own  coijiitry  with  tho  iVible,  in  1^2y  and  IS.jG. 
In  addition  to  the  intention  of  tlie  society  to 
supply  evcr^  family  with  the  Bible,  whore  it 
finds  a  willm^iie-^s  to  receive  it,  its  funds  are 
abio  exf»onded  in  the  work  of  translating  and 
circolating  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  landii.  In 
panaaacc  of  this  workj  tha  American  Bibl« 


society  haa  aided  IbreigB  masioiiary  societies  ia 

all  parts  of  tho  world,  with  its  own  is-u.,,,  nnj 
also  with  funds  to  enable  thorn  to  traiislatti  aod 
print  on  mi.ssionary  f,Tuund.— Tlie  •*  Americaa 
fni.!  Foreign  Bible  Society"  was  ost.n!.li^!;.jd  in 
1H37,  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Now  York,  Ai>ril  12,  1848.  It  was  lornied  by 
a  secession  of  tho  Baptists  from  the  American 
Biblo  society.  Tho  design  of  tho  latter  society 
\v!\A  stated  at  its  organization  to  be  tho  disicm- 
iuatiou  of  tho  iicriptures  in  the  reoeivedTenigai 
where  they  exist,  and  in  tiie  most  ftitbftil  tn» 
lation-,  wlicro  they  may  be  required.  T'u- 'utter 
clause  Ictl  it  to  tlio  discretion  of  the  mana^is 
to  decide  what  veraiona  should  t>o  deemtd 
wnrtliv  of  patronnrjc,  and  in  the  exorc'-o  of  thij 
discretion  they  relu-ed  aid  to  the  oxi.stiU|^  Ifen- 
gftlee  and  Burmese  versions,  becau.«ic  tbu  Greek 
Word  /ifljTTifw  wa?  translated  in  those  versiooa 
by  a  word  corrcs|>oiiding  to  the  Kngllih  "  im- 
merse." During  the  year  1866-'57  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  Bible  society  put  intooiccolatiaB 
93,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  bende  eras- 
ing 92  Biblo  readers,  or  persons  who  visit  fami- 
lies for  the  purpoM  of  reading  to  thuui  tbe 
Bible,  for  religions  conTersation  and  prayer, 
who  wero  di>tril>nted  through  this  o.iuntry, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Germany,  l>cnuiork,  Sweden, 
China,  and  Greece.  The  whole  amount  of  re» 
cei[)ts  for  the  kiiuo  year  was  $50,649  4a—"  The 
American  Bible  Union"  was  organized  iu  New 
York,  Juno  10,  1850.  Its  object  is  "to  procure 
and  circulate  the  most  faithful  versions  of  ibe 
s.icred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages  throughoot 
the  world."  Its  founders  seceded  from  the 
American  and  foreign  Bible  society  M«y  23, 
18S0,  when  that  body  decided  that  it  was  aotiti 
j>rovifire  or  duty  to  re\  i.-e  t!io  English  I'-blc^ 
nor  to  procure  a  revLsion  of  it  frotn  others,  and 
that  in  its  future  issues  il  would  oidy  circolate 
tho  existing  cointnonly  received  version.  Hw 
membership  is  ^composod  of  voluntary  con- 
tributors, $iO  constituting  a  moml'cr,  $100  t 
director  tor  life.  Its  cotitributors  for 
ship  in  1S5S  are  abuuL  15,000  person.-,  toano 
iu  every  portion  of  the  United  t^Lite-A,  in 
Canada  aud  Cireat  Britain,  and,  indeed,  whe^ 
ever  the  English  language  is  siKikeu.  T" 
lield  of  its  opemti  .lis  is  the  world.  It 
aided  extensively  in  the  preparation  or  cir- 
culation of  reraiona  made  on  its  priiici|>l«% 
for  the  Chine  e,  Karens.  Siamese.  Frciu  b, 
ish,ltaruui,c;erman,and  English.  It  hns  just  com- 
pleted a  revbionof  the  Spanish  New  TesiaitieBt, 
which  is  .said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  ver«» 
in  that  language.  A  revision  of  the  It^BMl 
>'ew  '!  i  >r.imeiii  has  been  published  jumI  widely 
circulated.  But  the  primary  aim  of  tlie  un'*^ 
is  to  prepare  a  thorough  and  faithftlI^evi^^i>'D  OI 
the  common  English  version.  Toaccoi  1  ■  ■ ' '^^ 
it  has  employed  tho  aid  of  acholars  of  ni  "«*  <-  ' 
gelical  denominations.  Though  mainly  coin- 

po-rd  uf  r,ai.ti-;s.  it   pr(.>fesses  to  actVflUj^ 
reference  to  denouiinationai  ditrerences, 
principle  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  tran.'Jitort 
18 :  £z|irefla  ia  lai^iiage  most  readily  aDde»««<^ 
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by  tb© people  "the  exact  meaning  of  the  inspire<l 
ori^naJL"  No  view*  of  expedioncj  are  allowed 
to  withstand  the  inTariable  opemtioD  of  tlita 

rule.  Tho  pn-liminary  revision  of  the  ctitiro 
New  Tfwiaimnt  is  in  coarse  of  pnblkatton, 
bsliig  Mnt  forth  foe  eritidsm  aniflBf  all  riana 

of  achoLtrs,  •\vlio  are  willing  to  examine  it,  and 
mggeet  aoj  improTemeat.  Ko  expense  has 
been  qiand  in  momnag  bodka  <ir  aopplybif 
tvory  porwible  aid  for  the  greatest  perfection  of 
the  work.  This  prelimiaarjr  roTiaioa  is  sulgected 
lo  eareAd  enalnalioB  and  totntHkm^  by  s 
knrnod  oninniittce  composed  of  eminent  biblical 
critics.  The  societv  pnblkthes  a  qaarteriy  joor- 
nal,  giving  detiulaorits  progress,  andano&UiIy 
v  ith  tho  roviso<l  SorIptii:  i-.  ,i- they  may  boro;nly 
for  public  eiaminatioD.  ^inco  its  origin  it  has 
Isamd  of  the  Saand  Scripture,  287,800  copies, 
48,109, ''.'^O  pa;r<:s:  of  quarterlies,  tracts,  4c., 
880,801  copies,  11,639,204  pages.  Total  eopies, 
698,901 ;  toUl  pages,  59,748,804.  The  reeei|ita 
have  now  roa-  htHl  the  mm  of  $i5  000  per  annum, 
andaresteodiljincreasiDg.  The  library  collected 
for  ita  tnosiatonPnsanoinben  more  than  4,000 
Tolnmos,  and  comprises  some  of  the  rarest  works 
on  biblical  eriticiwu  which  can  be  found  in 
tbowofld.— Tha  Bible  Revinon  AaMwiatioB'* 
was  orrnnizi<1  in  Memphi-s  To'nn.,  April  3, 
1863.  ltd  location  is  in  Louisville,  Kj.  It 
1ms  a  board  of  80  manafen  and  axaeotive  ott« 
cors.  It  (vcnpio-?  the  ponthem  and  sontli- 
wcstem  of  the  I.  nitod  btates.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  abottt  8,000  panona,  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending its  operation^  in  conjunction  with  the 
AineriiMn  ]{iblo  union,  with  wiiich  it  cooper- 
ates in  the  objects  of  its  organization.^- When  the 
British  and  fur.  iu'n  BiVilo  srx  ioty  w.i.s  forim-d, 
the  Bible  was  printed  and  c'ircuUt*id  iu  50 
tongues;  now  it  is  printed  and  circulated  in 
166  versions,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  the 
British  and  fv>reign  Bible  society  aided  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  and  in  many  of  them  tiia 
Amc-ruuii  Uiblc  society  liad  an  important 
tliaro.  Niiicty-niue  iwvr  vcn-iuuij  have  boen 
mad<'.  inrluding  14  European  languages,  IS 
A^iatii'.  11  IVIynL^-iian,  11  Afrioon,  and  7  Amer- 
ican, Many  of  tlioe  were  Ural  niaJe  wriit<.-n 
languages  by  the  societies.  By  the  efforts  of 
Bible  s«»cleti<>«  since  l*f>t,  haro  been  circulated 
about  48  uiillious  of  copies  ol  Uio  Bible,  cither 
entire  or  in  part. — But  the  history  of  Bible 
societies  would  be  inc  >mpk'to  without  mention 
of  the  controversy  m  iUi  rc^jurd  to  the  Apocry- 
pha, in  which  they  were  involved  from  about 
IH 11,  and  which  was  not  finally  settled  until 
1827.  The  one  idea  of  Bible  societicij,  the  oir- 
cukiion  of  the  Scriptnres  without  note  or  com- 
ment, had,  to  a  certtun  extent,  engaged  all 
parties  indiscriminately,  and  especially  &U 
parties  of  the  reformation.  The  Catholic 
ohnxch  had  a  diff<n«nt  canon  of  Scripture  from 
tba  Protestant.  On  the  continent  various  causes 
hod  conspired  to  separate  the  Protestants  less 
in  this  matter  from  the  Catholics  than  their 
brethren  in  GiMt  Britain..  Consequently,  on 
tiie  ffflatfuin^  tlw  saiumn»  ia  via 


among  Protestant?.  At  first,  tlie  London 
•odety  had  connived  at  tbia  difference  ct 
sentiment,  or  at  lesst  bad  not  allowed  itmlf 

to  interfere  with  its  free  exerdse.  Tims 
th»  German  anxiliaiy  societies  had  from  tlw 
outset  pnrehased  fat  dronlatioD  the  Oan- 

stein  Bible,  in  whicli  the  ap<-KTyi>hal  books 
were  inlenniogied  with  the  canonical  (Protea- 
tant).  A  libeling  began  to  be  maniftst  on  this 
subject,  perhaps,  first,  and  certainly  with  preat- 
eat  vii4eoo«^  in  Scotland.  The  parent  society 
daeided,  tharafbre,  to  raqnsst  its  anxiHsriea  to 
leave  out  the  Apocrypha  (1811).  Thi=i  request 
produced  some  feeUu&  and  it  was  rescinded 
(1818).  Tba  apoorypbal  war  was  tbns  iUrly 
commenced;  for  the  pa^sinp:  and  subskHjuont 
reedn^ng  of  the  resolution  oi  181 1  brought  the 
parties  faito  pontioii.  Tbe  inspiration  of  tiio 
apocryidial  book-?  was  di^ciist<d,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Protestant  church  cited,  which  bad 
tnuDdatad  tbe  Apocrypha,  and  OTen  in  tiia 
establishment  appointoil  it  "to  bo  read  in  the 
churches.^'  Whiie  the  general  sentiment  was 
in  flrror  of  tbe  non-inspirstion  of  tba  apocry- 
phal  l><x»k.s  one  party  insisted  on  the  propriety 
of  their  circulation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
osSdogae  of  the  oanon  was  not  insfHred,  and 
that  even  the  Protestant  canon  itself  wa^  not 
an  article  of  faith,  but  might  contain  uninspired 
books.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  anti-apocry- 
phal party  rigidly  defined  t!ie  diirort-nro  be- 
tween the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books, 
derignating  the  apocryphal  as  "  mr  below  the 
lovol  uf  many  human  writings,  full  of  lal^?- 
huoUs,  errors,  t»upcr>titious,  aiMl  contradictions, 
.and  the  more  dan>:orou.4  for  assaming  to  ba  n 
Divine  revelatiwii.  '  Tiio  Scotch  party  was  vio- 
lent, the  conUneuUil  unyielding.  The  pubUca> 
tion  of  the  Oalholio  Bible  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
ftn<l  Portuguese,  in  1819,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  society,  added  fresh  fuel  to  Uio 
flames.  It  was  thought  hj  the  Edinbui^ 
society  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1813.  It  was 
urged  that  to  publish  a  Bible  in  which  the 
apoeryphal  books  were  mode  oanonioal,  waa 
worse  than  mert^^ly  to  puhll^li  them  a?  apncrj- 
ptiul  at  the  cud  of  the  Old  Te«tament  caiiou. 
The  London  society,  on  n  ravislon  of  iui  course^ 
decided  it  to  bo  erroneous,  and  resolwd,  Atjfr. 
lU,  tliat  the  moneys  of  the  society  feLuuid 
hencefortli  be  used  only  in  printing  the  canoni- 
cal books,  and  tliut  if  the  nusiliarics  ]»ul>li>licd 
the  Apocrypha,  Uiey  should  Uo  it  at  t!i«  ir  own 
expense.  When,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
I^'zuuler  Van  Esh  asked  aid  in  publishing  his 
lUble,  and  promiacd  to  include  tlie  Apocrypha 
at  his  own  exp«^e,  the  society  api  ropriated 
£500  for  the  purpose  (Sept.  21,  lb24}.  The 
auti-apocryjihal  party  procured  llie  rescinding 
of  the  act  the  following  December,  on  tiba 
grotmd  that  the  apocryplial  b^^-uks  were  stUl 
undistinguished  fix»m  the  canouicol,  and  tliat, 
therefore,  although  the  society's  money  was 
not  used  to  publish  them,  tlioy  nevertheless 
had  the  apparent  sanction  oi  iu^pirtiiiou  by  tba 
good  **^r*T  in  wbiob  tbo  aoda^  tSkawnd 
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than  to  bo  put,  by  oonseuting  to  liavo  tliem 
intcrmiDgled  with  tbo  inspired  Ux  k-.  The 
Mcicty,  in  rescinding  the  above  act  o£  uppropri- 
atiQii,  advanced  only  one  step  farther  in  the 
apocryphal  reform.  It  had,  in  the  act  of 
rescinding,  declared  that  the  money  of  tho 
society  miglit  bo  applied  to  nid  thoso  editions 
of  Uie  Bible  ia  wluoL  the  apocryphal  books 
were  printed  at  tb»  end  of  the  canon.  The 
anti-apocryj»hal  party  had  nlrcady  acliicvod  too 
many  victorioii  to  be  satisfied  with  so  moderate 
froand.  Hie  Edinburgh  society  now  protested 
fT.m.  17,  nLMuist  tliis  compromiso  of 

I'rotestiiiitisia,  aiid  procured,  ia  tlio  fulluwiug 
February,  a  rescinding  act  which  swept  the 
records  of  the  Ix)ndon  society  of  all  fDriner 
acts  on  the  subject.  The  nmitcr  stood  now 
where  it  had  before  1811,  bat  the  anti-apocry- 
phal sentiment  was  conscious  of  its  strength, 
and  now  initiated  positive  proceedings.  A  two 
years'  contest  fnllowo'l,  in  which  tho  prouud 
was  all  reviewed,  and  the  end  of  whicli  was  a 
resolution  of  the  London  society  (May  8,  1827), 
that  no  TLs^ociation  or  individual  cin-utjifin?:  tho 
apocr}7)btd  books  should  receive  aid  from  tho 
society,  that  none  but  bonnd  books  should  h« 
distributed  to  tho  auxiliaries,  and  tlint  the  aux- 
iliaries should  circulate  them  a^  received,  and 
that  all  societies  printing  the  apocryphal  books 
should  pluco  the  amount  trrfnitcd  tli<  :n  for 
Bibles  at  the  disposal  of  the  iiurcnt  society. 
Thus  ended  tho  controversy,  a  controversy 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  spUt  the  par- 
mt  society  itself  and  which  did  result  in  tho 
secession  of  many  auxiliaries  on  tho  con- 
tinent. Previous  to  this  controvcr<iy,  the 
Roman  Catholic  churcli  had  in  many  instances 
(e-rK  <  ially  on  the  continent)  ac\-(\  with  tho 
Proicsiants.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
church  Imd  nlxilislied  the  Bible  sodefy  of 
Katisbon  (1S17)  ia  the  midst  of  tbo  conte^it. 
^canwiiilo  the  London  society  continued  tho 
aid  of  its  fun«l*i,  under  its  successive  prohibi- 
tions in  reference  to  tho  Apocrypha,  to  tho 
individual  enterprise  which  still  ])ersi«tcd, 
at  Muii'eli,  in  tlio  circula'.iun  of  tlie  HiliK-. 
Gradually  the  Komon  Catholic  church  with- 
drew its  &Tor  from  an  enterprise  that  refused 
its  aid  in  tho  circulation  of  that  which  slio 
deemed  the  canon  of  Scripture,  until,  from  tho 
eo6peratioii  which  had  ciiaraeteriied  the  early 
history  of  Bible  societies,  the  mnvtmcnt  bi^ranio 
essentially  Protestant.  The  American  Biblo  so- 
ciety, inado  nj)  t/rniaterials  more  thorouglily Pn- 
ritanic  and  less  Lutheran  and  continental,  from 
tho  outset,  was  free  from  tho  disitracliuus  grow- 
ing out  of  this  dispute.  That  society  has  never 
published  any  other  Uian  the  canonical  (Protes- 
tant) books;  and  the  only  instance  in  which 
it  has  (1 -purtt'd  (if  it  I'O  u  departure)  frmn  the 
avowed  principle  of  circulating  tho  canoni- 
cal Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  is  in 
tlie  headinfTs  it  has  given  to  tho  chapter?.  In 
both  the  London  and  American  societies  tho 
standard  English  version  followed  is  that  of 
King  JamesL — One  thing  mora  remains  to  bo 


noticed,  m  l  that  is  the  extreme  eheapnsasf 

the  Bible,  under  the  anspico.s  of  tho  American 
Biblo  society,  A  good  Bible  for  family  m 
(the  brevier  Bible"  of  the  aodety)  can  now 
be  had  for  46  cents,  while  a  nonpareil  edition 
costs  only  25  cents,  and  Te^>tamcuts  are  « 
cheap  as  6^  centa  This  is  parUy  the  result  o( 
tho  donations  the  society  reoeire^  but  more 
especially  of  the  imme&so  dnndation  the  BiUe 
has  under  its  action  attained. 

BIBUOAL  GEOGRAPHY.  In  the  heart  of 
the  eastern  continent,  embraced  by  (seai^  At 
Mediterranean,  tho  ^f;:fe}in,  Uie  Euxioe,  the 
Cuiipiau,  and  tho  Persian  gulf,  lies  a  sectkm  U 
the  globe  whidt  has  boon  tho  arena  of  moit 
of  tho  events  recorded  in  Scripturf.  TTere 
Uio  Bcena  opens  in  Genosis,  here  the  cuirioiti  ui 
tho  flood  falls  on  tho  first  act,  and  here,  in  ouo  of 
the  coast-islands  of  tho  .^graan,  occurs  the  cios* 
ing  vision  of  tho  Apocalypse.  On  the  north,  the 
great  Caucasian  wall  spans  tho  breach  klwrta 
the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxioe,  tba 
desert  of  salt  flanks  the  eaatern  border  fHiaitlw 
Caspian  to  tho  Persian  gulf,  and  tho  arid  sind? 
of  Arabia  complete  the  enclosure  on  the  sooiL 
The  territory  thus  bounded  was  unequalled  ia 
the  fertiliry  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  prodacts, 
tho  facilities  of  iu  commerce,  and  the  salubrity 
of  ito  climate.  It  was  fit  to  be  tho  cradle  of  the 
race.  A  sin^^lo  mountainous  system,  the  Tanna, 
cutij  centrdly  across  the  entire  area,  dividing 
it  into  3  nearly  equal  northern  and  souiIrtii 
portions.   This  chain,  bifurcating  in  Ararat, 
sends  one  of  its  spurs  to  the  head  of  the  Pw- 
sian  frulf,  and  unites  the  otlier  with  the  great 
Persian  range.  Dividing  aimilarly  at  tbe  Im^ 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  eends  the  southern  or 
LibaniTs  spiir  ah")ng  the  enstem  slioros  of  tlist 
sea,  and  distributes  tlie  other  into  tiiuae  a^atUer* 
ed  and  broken  peaks  which  like  sentries  flnk 
tlie  semicircular  coa?t  of  the  Anatolian  penin* 
sula,  until  they  iiKot  tJio  Caucasus  on  the 
north.   Thus  this  whole  sea-girt  section  ia  odb 
vast  water-shed  with  two  culminating  poiDti^ 
Ararat  in  the  north  and  I^banon  in  the  sovtli. 
It  is  well  watered  by  largo  and  numcroas 
rivers,  emptying  into  all  these  encircling 
among  which  are  prominent  the  Euphrates 
the  Tigris,  the  Barada,  tho  Orontea,  and  th« 
Jordan-   Add  to  tlio  territory  thus  described, 
a  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  tlio  |)oninsulas  of  Italy  aad 
tho  Pelo[x)nnesus on  tlie  nurtheru,  and  thu  area 
of  biblical  geograjihy  is  oonipleto.    In  this  ex- 
panse are  ini^liidtd  Halyloniii,  A;vs_vria,  Meaoye* 
tainio,  and  Chaldoa  in  the  east-,  tlio  extenHW 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  ia  tlio 
nortli«  Greece  and  Italy  in  tha  west,  and  tho 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  Egypt  in  the  sonthi 
while  Pales!i;io  glitters  in  llio  contro  of  t'lc 
whole.  The  moro  specific  goographic4ii  ieaiun^ 
of  these  sereral  kingdoms  will  be  found  under 
their  appropriate  heails.    Tho  study  cf  bii^aid 
geograpliy  lins  a  repulsive  feature  lu  ihc  »t»>* 
diMlt  in  the  »]tuo>t  universe  J  changes  of  tbo 
names  <tf  loealitiea  in  modem  worJo^  and  tba 
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oonnqtient  inability  to  identify  many  places 
posBMsing  the  prafoaudest  interest  and  impor* 
tanoe.   Mnch  has  lately  been  done  by  the  re- 
Bearches  of  trayellers  in  th>  E  i  t,  mode  in  tho 
special  interest  of  Bible  history.    We  mi^  her« 
mention  with  the  hi^est  enoomfom,  tiie  **Bib» 
hoi  KesoarcliC'S  in  rolestiae  and  in  the  n 'j 
cent  regions."  bj  Uiat  indefatigable  scholar^  i>r, 
Robins  of  tMBooiimtry ;  ••  abo  aa  admirable 
fre:iti^r,  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
BcaDley,  canon  of  Canterbfiry,  Kngianrt.  Mr. 
Stanley  wdl  remarlm  Id  Ills  pra&tay  advai^ 
ti-sc-nient :  "  Much  has  "beeu     rittcu,  and  Still 
remains  to  be  written,  both  ou  the  lustoix  and 
geography  of  llw  ohoNO  people.   But  then 
have  boon  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  tho 
«lber.**  Ilia  faflnenoa  of  the  geography  ai  * 
coTiiitry  on  its  liistory,  its  poetry,  and  even  its 
philoiophy  and  reUgicm.  ia  tqtj  great,  and  it  is 
easy  to  orerrafea  tha  ftiv»  vt  aoeib  warka 
as  those  above  mentioned  in  IllustratiBg  Hk^ 
narrative  and  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
*  BIBLIOORAPHT  TOr.  fiifiOitm,  m  }mk,  anS 
ypai^  to  describe),  literally  signifies  the  de- 
aoriptioa  of  boolts.  Among  the  Ureeks  the  term 
fiiiSkuiypa(fMa  signified  only  tfia  writing  or  tfan- 
scri{ition  of  bojJvs;  ftr.<l  .t  ^iMi^rmphcr  Avith 
Uima  was  a  writer  of  bouksk  in  tho  scoao  of  a 
copyist.  Tba  Wrmeh  term  mbUtgraphie  was 
Ion?  nsc'd  to  signify  only  an  acquaiutance  with 
ancient  writiogs,  and  with  tbe  art  of  decipher- 
ing tbem.    Ib  Ha  BMdem  and  mora  axtaoded 
goii?e,  biblioirrapby  may  1  c     f  ned  to  be  the 
Miience  or  knowledge  of  tiook4|  in  regard  to 
the  matariabof-wfaioh  they  aaa  oowqiaaad,  thefr 
different   dcprcs  of  rarity,  cnriosity,  rcpntod 
and  real  value,  tho  sabjects  (lis<:u;iaed  by  their 
faapaaUvc  author:^,  and  tho  rank  which  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  library. 
It  Is  therefore  divided  mUt  2  brandy  tha  ^»t 
of  irtikli  has  reference  to  the  contents  of  books, 
and  may  be  calleil,  for  waut  of  a  better  phrase, 
inteUectoal  bibliugmpby ;  the  second  treata  of 
their  external  ohanotar,  tiio  historj  «f  partioa- 
'".r  copio^i,       nnd  may  bo  termed  material 
biuiio^rapby.    The  object  of  the  first  kind  is  to 
aoqoamt  litaraiy  man  with  the  most  v  j -able 
books  in  every  department  of  study,  cither  by 
meam  of  eataiogu«*rai»&nnt:4  simply,  or  by  sim- 
ilar or  wIpihabatlBal  cat^lo^e^,  accompanied  by 
critical  remarks.    CousiJcrod  as  a  distinct 
aciuace,  Uibliojp-aphy  ha^  been,  and  still  is,  cul- 
tivated most  extensively  in  France,  Germany, 
and  If;ily.    This  h  owing,  in  a  great  degreo,  to 
the  richud  of  the  Lirgc  poblio  libraries  of  those 
oovntriai^  wbii^  are  freely  accessible  to  all,  the 
^at  nnrnherof  fine  private  colkctions,  and  tho 
familiiirii.y  of  thtur  bchulars  and  literary  miia 
witlil>ooks  of  all  ages  and  nations.   To  the  re- 
searches of  Rar'-it  r  r.r  !   T^n.nft,  Ebcrt  and 
iursch,  Tirabosclii  uud  <i;uab;i,  tho  history  of 
litaratara  la  deeply  indebted.   Great  Britain 
can  indeed  bonst  of  It.^  rich  public  and  private 
collections ;  but  the      of  ihem  is  liuiiUrd,  and 
iMOOa  tk«  MtaBM  teB|UCflWlllliDO0IDpBntt«»> 


ly  a  recent  period,  received  less  attention  there 
than  upon  the  continent.  The  labors  of 
Lowndes,  Home^  Dibdin,and  Watt,  have  of 
lato  years  J  i;.uch  to  promote  its  cultivation. 
In  this  ooontry  the  science  has  boMi  veir  nat- 
urally negleetad.  Bat  the  genend  diflnsion  of 
knowledge  and  wealth  has  led  to  the  fonnatioa 
and  rapid  increase  of  pahlio  and  private  libraries  \ 
bibliography  is  ttieranra  raoeirmg  increased  a(> 
tention,  and  the  importance  of  its  claims  as  a 
practical  science  is  frequently  and  sncceaa- 
ndly  urged  by  oar  leading  edoeatknal  and  Ift^  . 
rary  men.  It  ia  the  fault  of  many  of  the  vota- 
nea  of  bibUographj,  eq>eciallj  in  rraQo&  that 
tfiay  bava  exaggerated  the  Tafne  of  tibnr  i 
ite  pursuit  far  beyond  that  rank  to  wliich  it  is 
fikiriy  entitled  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  P^gnot,  Aehard,  and  oChara,  have  xepra- 
sented  it  as  Uie  most  eztenave,  and  oven  nni- 
versal,  of  all  adeooea.  Nothii^  certainly  can 
ba  mora  abaord  Aaa  tovlew  It  in  tiiis  light, 
merely  bt-causo  it  treats  of  booki  and  becaiu>0 
b(K>ks  are  the  vehicles  of  all  sorta  of  iuiowle<ke. 
Tat  Ifaia  la  the  ool^  fimndatioa  fliat  ean  ba 
discovered  for  tJjese  citravaraut  repre^'iita- 
tions^  which  tend,  as  in  ail  other  cases  of  exag- 
gerated pretenskNi,  to  bring  ridMSola  upon  ft 
eabjecl  which  cannot  be  redded  otherwiso 
than  highly  important,  when  simply  and  cor- 
rectly defied.  Oonformaldy  to  wbat  baa  dow 
been  stated,  it  is  the  province  of  the  bibliogra- 
pher to  be  acqoainted  with  the  material*  of 
which  books  are  composed,  and  their  different 
forms,  tho  number  of  pages,  the  typogmphiral 
character,  the  number  and  desoriptiuu  of  the 
plates,  ua  oanaplatMiess,  correctness,  and  all 
the  other  external  peculiarities  or  distinctions  of 
an  edidctfL,  Uie  Imows  not  6nly  the  treatise 
that  haw  baao  writtao  oa  anr  partiflohr  topifl^ 
their  comparative  value,  and  the  varions  edi- 
tions of  booitsi,  but  also  in  whs^  lm{>ortaat  re- 
speola  ona  adition  differs  from  another ;  when 
and  from  what  can«e  omi.-iious  have  been  made, 
deficiencies  snppiit^  crroni  corrected,  and  ad- 
diticm  sutjomed.  When  booka  bave  been 
published  anonymously,  or  pseudonymonsly,  he 
mdicat^  tho  real  name  of  the  conceded  author; 
and  with  r^ard  to  the  mity  of  books,  ba  ia> 
acqn^ted  with  all  the  canses  which  have  con- 
tributed to  render  them  scarce,  fuuily,  a 
library  d«wtitwta  of  arouigeaiani  bi  a  chaos  . 
and  not  a  cosmos,*'  he  dispo^c^  the  b<joli.i 
which  it  comprisea,  in  each  au  ord&r  a^  vv  ill 
present  mi  agreeabla  appaarance  to  the  eye; 
and  in  comj^iling  a  catalogue,  he  a'^slgns  to 
tbem  tiiat  place  which  they  ought  to  hold  in 
the  ayatem  of  daseitication  adopted  for  arrang- 
ing a  pnblic  or  private  collection  of  book-. 
Such  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  bibli<  >;.'.-.'i- 
pher,  requiring  a  Tarialj  and  axtant  of  knowl- 
edge, seldom  if  ever  possessed  by  a  singie  indi- 
>idual.  Hence  dilTcrent  ^^  riter-^  have  diacossod 
particular  topics  of  bibliogra[;!iy ;  ajid  from 
their  united  labors  can  be  colk-tte.l  tlie  multifa- 
rious iaforuiatitm  requbite  to  ooiutitute  the 
vilHiiteiiiad  blUiograpliar.   A  aQOaeiloB  of 
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all  tha  workH  belonging  to  ib«  varions  d«part* 

iiKMils  (if  this  .srieiK'c,  including  general  anil 
Hhociul  bibliugraphy,  wuuld,  it  has  been  Ci>- 
iimated,  «zo(»d  20,000  volumes.  Tho  more 
itniMirtruit  of  the^^o  are  indiratoil  or  drscribed  in 
Naiiiur'rt  ISibiiograjihie  jKiliiXjruphioi-dijjloma- 
tieo-bibliographique  gauraU\  2  vols.  8vo.  Li6g0^ 
l«;Jb;  also  in  Peignot's  Jiepertoira  bibliognt- 
pMqw  unirersel,  8vo.  Paris,  1812;  Home's  "In- 
trouuctiun  to  the  study  of  Bibliography,"  vol.  ii., 
8vo.  Lond.  1814;  Boliu's  ''Geaeral  Catalogue," 
Tol  i.,  8ro.  Lond.  1847;  and  Petzholdt*a 
gcr  far  Litcratur  dcr  BilliotJiekmuentchoft^  an 
important  German  perioilical  commenced  in 
1840.  For  information  upon  oertain  points  con- 
nected with  bibliography,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  Buok^  Book-skluxo,  iiooK-BiNDiNO, 
OATALOODn,  DmoiumoB,  Eitosatiho,  Libka- 
VEBf  HAxnnoiema^  Paper,  Printino,  and  Whi- 
TDTO.  The  following  elementary  works  treat 
generally  upon  all  matters  apperlaiuing  to  this 
science.  Althoagb  not  very  recent,  and  a  part  of 
fhem  not  well  digested,  they,  noTeitheleas,  cod> 
tain  moch  emioaa  aa  well  aa  naefiiliiifionnatitm: 


(C.  F.)    Cnnn  £Unientalra  do  nblkctuMft 
Svol«.,(»vo.   M»w*iHe,  15fK>.-7. 
Boi'LAKO  (S.)    Triutu  Ok'iucntairo  do  Bibllosrraplilc.  6vo. 

r.iri«,  ivx:. 

Dem9(M.)    Elnli  itutis;  in  <ljo  Bichcrkunde.   2d  cd.  2  vola. 

4lo.    Wic-n  17y^  6. 
DiBi>t^  iT.  t  .)    Uibliograiphical  Decameron.   3  V(.!«.  roral 

8vo    I.nn'idii,  1-17. 
HoKXs  (.T.  II.)   An  InlrodacUon  to  tho  Studv  of  HiMi<>gr^- 

plqr.  STob-Sm  LaaiiiMl.1614 
Pneiiot  (O.)  IKotkiiuiain  ItaiaoQnl  48  Blbltolo^e  (with 

MpplaneBtV  SvoliLaTau  Pui%lSOt-'A 
MotnuARO  (y.)  Btadio  Blbllognfleo.  Cd  cd.  ar«.  P»- 

loriuu, 

"We  purpose,  in  tho  further  discussion  of  this 
article,  to  gire  aseleot  lUt  of  some  of  the  sources 
of  information  upon  a  few  of  the  most  imjiort- 
ant  branches  of  bibliugrajthy.  arranging  them 
in  alpliabetic;U  order  under  their  ai'imipriato 
beads,  and  adding  occasional  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks. 

I, — The  Origin  and  ProgrcM  of  Writing^  Manvr 
teripta  and  Diphmatiet,  Monograms  and  Au- 
tographs, Materials  for  Writing  or  Printing^ 
Engrating  on  Wood^  Copper,  .Stone,  ttc. 
Tho  sulycct;*  belonging  to  this  section  liavo 
furniMlied  topics  for  much  elaborate  research, 
and  »otiie  of  tliem  for  qpecnlations  and  disputes 
not  yet  brought  to  any  satisfactory  c«inclu-<ion. 
Oar  object  is  simply  to  indicate  the  inquiries 
which  belong  to  dilterent  dLpartnieuts  of  bibli- 
ography, with  some  of  the  best  guides  to  in- 
formation  upon  eadi,  leaving  the  diseossion  of 
tbe  to|^  tbemadTea  for  separate  articles. 

1.  WntTiNO. 

Abtle  (Tno«.)  Tho  Oridn  and  rrocrrc«s  of  Writlne.  m  well 
hlcr(>i;l}-|ihic  a»  i-tvinrntmry.  A  new  edition  of  tbii  lin- 
|)ort«nt  wurk  hAS  b«i'n  {lublli-bed  by  liowp,  in  I  vol. 
■oyal^^wrta  IlltHtnted  by  Engravings.  24  e<L  4to.  Loo* 

OHAMKttuoK^FiaiAO  (J.  J.)  PtM*  do  BjittiM  ttUro- 

glyphiquA  dos  udclcM  EgrptUm,  mftc  pnnebei.  Sd  ed. 

rovsl  xvrt.    Paris,  lv2S. 
FoBTiA  n  l  iiiM?c.     Essal  Bur  I'Oriinni'  i!^-  l  ETitar-'.  sur 

•oil  Intto-liirtiiin  dan«  U  GKco,  rl  fc<'C  Lsa;;.'.  jus^u'au 

Ti-mii»  d  Uoiii,  ri>.    ^v<),    Paris  l-.JJ. 
FBT(k.)    Pantiii;raptkla ;  conbUnini;  accarat«  conies  of  all 

tt*  kmwm  alplMlMU  la  Um  w«tld,  tgaetbior  vith  w  7 


lUh  explanation  of  tbs  tew  ST  pMNT  •(  Meh  IMk 

Iloynl  Svi>.    Loiiiioll,  1799. 

Bilm'strr  (.(.  Pal.  ographlc  univtT»(!li'.  Cilk-ctloo  <1« 
fac-aiintlu  d  £;crituri-s  do  U>ua  les  reupSo*,  ci  Uias  ]m 
tttam,  etc..  ct  a<:conij>as;nrt  d'Kxri!icau»nj  hiiUirtauia 
et  <lc»crintives  par  MM.  Cbamiwllton-^  t^*ae  ct  aW 
CbanipolilMl  Filfc  4nU  Mkf.  PwU,  !««». 

Waillv  (ML  N.  OK.)  KltaMBti  d«  Pal6ofnpU«.  %  tqU, 
tVf»l  4to.    Pari*,  I<39. 

2.  Manlsciupts  a.vd  Diri-oMATica. 

Prii'  d'-.H  <i  iin  klsjuai  eur  Ics  Msb.  tn  p-u  rul,  Ac.  Bvola 

Svo.  Lyua.  l>r.'. 
EuKitT  (f.  A.)    Zur  llandschrLftenkunilo.    3  vol*  Sra 

Leipzig.  l«2^-'27. 
UuMPuaBva  (11.  K)  Tho  Illaminatod  Boolu  of  U)«  MIM* 

A(K*:  An  Aeooiut  «f  Um  IMnkifaMBtand  tnpmM 

the  Art  of  Illuiniiiatioa,      ^ bnack  of  l 

( (rnatnonUtlon,  Ac.    lllWtlltod  bf  •  MtiM  OT  4^ 

oftiii' M£<!  of  tbaoflslBalaibrOweii  J«neiL  FMhk 

Mabillo.n  (J.)  IK.  H.>  DIplomaticA  Libri  Sex.  com  9vfdt- 

luvnta   S»l      a  vi.l.v  r..lii»  (tin.' j.Utis).    Ni.'vj«ill,  IT-S. 
Mo.>iTPAtrcox  (DoM  H.  liii.liuilicca  liltliotbecvoa 

lUawerlBtorun  Mora.  -.' voi<.  fgUfc  Fari^lW. 
MoijTKAO  TnitA  d«  Dip;  Par  dettx  E«ll|im 

Bt  ncdlctinii,  dc  Jc  Coni;.  <iv  S.  Maur.   (MXL  Tou»l»ln  tai 

Tasilii.)   CvoUi.  4to.    ^ar^^  1750. 
Yaikks  (I)om  Dr.)  lUctlonnaire  Kabonii6  de  Diplomatic 

X  Vol>.  hvo.    Pari*.  1774. 

A  outii|M ml Ituit  *>(  Uif  ItiT^er  tin4  nvT9  CtcUj  worki  of  1 
■MMB.  lialf.i,  IvutUtD,  TttMm. 

8.  MoMoaBAVS  AND  AcTOORAras. 

BnruiOT  (F.)  IMctlonnaIro  d<«  UooofruntaMt 

fl^'urcfi,  lA'ttres  liiiti:d.v<,  N'oms  »br<  pi-a,  etc-  are*  It*- 
qiK-b  lis  Pi  intrt  j.  Ui  ininateurs,  Oravean  it  6ciilpt«if» 
ont  disi«n6  Icurs  Noni.%.   v'd  ed.  S  parU,  4to.  Mukk. 

•■  tii.vnij»  Iff •  imjvrtjinl."— BraB»l.  , 

FoNTAixK  (P.  .1.)   I)c8  Collections  det  AtttognaM  « « 

ri  UUivs  qu'on  p«ul  tin  r«tircr.   8to.   Paris,  1»4 
FoxTAUiB  iP.  <l.)  Manuel  do  PAmatcur  dea  Antopipfc* 

8ro.  Pa(li,l«ei 
reir.!(OT  (O.)  ItacboTClbw  htatorfqnM  et  UbUocnvktaMi 

aur  Ici  AatooaBjiM  e(  Mr  VAmofrntUit.  9n> 

ibSdk 

4.  IfATiUAia  roa  Wammi  oa  PannnM. 


KooN  (M.)  Htatoileil  Acmat  «r  tlw  ..  .. 

bare  Mail  wd  to  dcserflM  ereiits  ind  io  e«i««f  iw 

from  tbe  oarliist  dato  to  tho  InveuUoO  of  paper.  st«. 
London,  IN) I. 

Ije  NoKMAun  (U  B.)   flannel  du  Fabrieant  de  Papier*. 
(with  plait' .■*.)    ? r.:iii'j.    Paris.  1-<14, 

PiK  voT  ((i.)    F^fjii  Bur  I'llistuirc  du  PanLcmin  et  « 
\  c  lin.    Svo.  Pari. s  1^12. 

Tavi  ou  (Uaac  )    !li«ti.ry  of  the  TranstnisMon  of 
Jt.K'k*  to  tiii'ili  rn  liir-i  5  (contniiiiiit:  th«  hlstory«l 
acrijiL-,  au  aroiunt  of  tho  materials  of  ancii  nt  bal 
Mruim-nia  of  wrilinfc,  inks,  Ae.)  bva   London,  1Ih> 

Wciirji  (<}.  F.)  Von  Papier,  Ac  (With  su|  puiuant) 
6vo.    llaUo  and  Hanover,  17>-9-9ti. 

5.  Enoiuvi.ng  o.v  CorrER,  Wood,  Sto.m,  *a 

BAP.TSrii  (A.  lit)    1.0   P'  irjtr.-   Gravenr.  11 

Yiiiuio  Dpgon,  et  Mcoh.  tti.  l>~ii.(-  --'l.  . 
BnvA.N  (M.)   A  PiuLTapliiral  and  I  riti..il  Pir-ii^ntfy  w 
l"aititf  r«  and  Fii.T.ivi  rs ;  willi  the  L  i)ilur.',  MulK^tlW^ 
and  .Mark-  ii>  1  I  v  >  Ach  KDfcTavcr.    i  N.  w- rr»l»«4*" 


••nl.ir^.  il  1  V  Miuilv  v.)  I'oyal  "^vo. 

......  '.         \       'Vw^^H,.  f 


London,  ISO. 
Exa.i  MANN  i<i.)  'I'raitf  tlivorotlqmalpralifuc 

uraphic.       cd.  4lo.    ParlN  lis*. 
IlnMKCKrir  (M.  u  BAMMt.)  Idco  B*n*nU  dW  C«Dcg» 
cooipK-te  d'Cstampei,  aTec  an©  I)im-rtali«»  s«  iw 
gin.' di' la  Gravure.    Sto.    I^i'lju-ic.  17TI. 

A  •.   I     I -I    »   -v.  ill  ■•■r.t.-.l  ».r.  ■.  -  f  I  ■  ^  -•■   ■  ■  V  I- 

FlElMNi.  (T  II  >    TIio  .\rt  of  Fiipraviii;;;  I"  Inp  » 
r:il  and  .l-«tiiut  ftr...'nit  of  tli.-  varii.i.s  Hyl''> 
t'<i.  i!,         iiiNirii<';,.,r.?  as  f"  tli.'  vari'»u.i  njo<Jo»  w 
i;  .!!.  .tc.    Koval  "-x  .!.    L<in<lnn.  l-'^il  ^.^-vJ 

Ja«  k»um  (.1.)    A  TrcaUw^  on  Wo-mI  Krcrmvinp. 
andpractkaL  Bojal^ro.  London.  Is-i?.  IMti^ '^P'*' 
•rSuo  illwtnitioaa.  .^.v^mi 
n*  M  tlMfiattMtf  rt^at  ilmwii  <k*tlaiM  «l  C*^*^^ 
Cafrto  (ba  >«■««  of  Ifca  ia»«Btfaa  >f  yriatiai.  mffntiat  '*•** 

NAoutt  (Dr.  O.  K.)  K««ea  AllmMliMa  S(iiittfcr  U>k«- 

S  vol*.  »To.   MQncbcn,  ISSJV-tH.  -v. 

Th.  K  .!  .M  m-t  .I-.-     «.  -L  .fth,|rta«»tla««.Wa«»'^<^ 
r.il  I.  I  .r  li  -s  ■''!i«w»i1»«C|*ai«i*««r^ 

Omnr( 


r  (W.  Y.)  UlatafF  of  JBiffMrlBC  ap« 
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▼<MMl.«tth  ta  AeoooBt  of  Eagrtrm  an«l  th^lrWork*. 
t  Tok  royal  4to.  London. 

SonniT  (i  Prin-HpU  Tjrpofrrsrhica.    Tlw  JBlMk* 

Booki  IvMi,  .1  In  ]I<  Hand,  FloaJvra,  and  Utrtnuy, dola* 
lh<<  1:hSi ntury.    8  voli.  4ta    Lotnlon.  l>v%s 

£roc>(>  A  BiofTmphlcal  antl  Cniinil  Dicii.marjr  of 
l'*lntcr>,  Eorravors,  :*cu]pt."rs,  and  An  Im.  .  i<,  \»lUi  tho 
Mi'ti^vratn*,  t  ['li.  r>,  an. I  Vl-irkj  uiod  b\  l>i-::iii;iiUli«d 
ArtiiU  lo  CVrlily  il^t  .r  Worki.    ovo.    N.'w  \  ^rk,  IsML 

11— The  Origin  and  Progrm  of  Printing,  and 

Bar  If  Printed  BooU 
Tho  liisUiry  of  tlio  ori^nn  of  this  most  im- 
portAut  of  all  homau  inventions  is  envelopcHl  in 
■lyitenr,  tbemoct  widely  opposite  opinions  u{K>n 
tA6  raoject  being  still  entertained.  Although 
within  twenty  jears  from  its  disooverj  it  was 
npnad  ill  ov«r  Europe,  oooniMmoritnig  all 
other  inventions  and  handing' down  to  posterity 
every  important  eveot,  it  bas  uolbrtaoately 
ikfled  to  record  in  deeirfTe  temw  the  name  of 
iU  own  inventor.  To  determine  this,  as  well 
as  the  place  where  the  discovery  was  made,  baa 
given  emploTment  to  the  itadies  and  reaearehea 
of  tho  most  learned  men  in  Enr"|H'  dnrinp  tho 
last  2  centuries.  We  can  only  point  out  some 
of  the  moat  Important  pnblioationa  on  tiio  enb- 
ject,  tojrether  with  manuals  and  diction.irios  of 
Uio  art,  and  such  works  as  are  particularly  de- 
aeripttve  of  matfy  printed  booka 


Origlaof  KdUo^  TkkBiL^fleB  tks  ^SS.  f, 
M«weHtl^  HodRwn,  18ML 
BATA«a,(W.)  DlcUoaaij  «rihs  AitorPriattaB.  Tklak 

8to.  London.  1*0. 

Stowksu  >  The  PriBUi%  OffHUHr  (with  plstw%  9f9. 

London,  l-^-*. 

TnoMAS  (IsAiAit. )     History  i>f  rnntin^  in  Ans-  rlea,  with 
KlogTa[itui'a  lit  rrti4t<rre.  anil  an  Ace  Mint  of  N c »  sfiaptirs, 
Ac.    'i  Vols  Svo,    Worcf-»t.  r. 
TucrEKLT  (C.  11.)  SilojrclopcdiA  of  Llt«rvr  And  Trno* 

yhictlAamioU.  ttwfittoa,  tktakraralSm  LoiKkia, 


8v0k 


(■i-)Tn*gnfiMl  Anttqultlivi:  b.^ln«ftn  TTUtnrical  Ac- 
soant  at  Printinc  In  EngUnd,  bcoUand,  aod  Ireland.  M 
edition.  enUrired  by  M*rf>«rt.  Svola.4ta  Lwdoa,  KSft-VOi 

A  itii«  l  ••»<  >.ry  <u*llx*4itwa  VM  M|«M«  *f  tNHIa, gMMlj «». 

lar.-^l.  •■ih  rT<|a.>a«  not.*,  Ar.    (  rt.b  4u..    1^  n-l  n.  l>l«.>|t. 

Avuirrutoi  (J.  B.)  C'atalogua  Ili<t.>ri<<>-i  ritlciM  BoOMlM* 
rtim  K.litlunum  SaeuU  XY.  AUa,  8pediiMa  HIMacleo> 
t  fituutn  KditkM—  liallMsiia  aawttXY.  t  vata.  4to. 

lloma-,  1T?»-'J1 

SAMtiiNi  (x.  M.)  Do  Fioreatfaa  JnlHus  "^iwtrsriit- 

*^<tet?*''»^ 

r>«<xor(i>  r.  P.)  AiulTMdMOfMaMAmnssvrOri- 

i;tno  (]<- I  Iiniiiimerio.   9TO.  Pnu,  ISM^ 
Piai>i.<<  (T.  F.J   Btbliotbook  epooeeriuM;  or.  •  I>Merf|i(lT« 
TauloifTic  uf  Early  Printed  Hooka,  and  of  maor  tanportuit 

flrtt  iilltliina  In  thc«  llbrarr  of  Earl  Spencer.   4  Tok.  roral 

bvo.   Li>aJon,  l-iU-»I.V 

rALKCisTKiM  (Karl.)   QwMihH  W  BesMcMfcA—t 

4S4X    Lelntte,  li»4UL 
4BMWBU.  1  w;  F.)  AniMla  of  PuUfau 
UoaOom,  Illl  Ab 

tvolaavti  '((MM.lS9ta 
•pntoria  Blbli< 
Btiietjtart,  t«iS-m 

It       f»f  ljt#  I  lis  rrntnrv  known  to  t}»«  r 

IIansabd^T.  C)  TyjK>«raphia:  An  initorlr*!  Sketch  of  tho 
i>n^'ln  aiid  Prmtrt  viof  rriotinir.  Kova!  >vo.  L.niii.n.  Iv^',. 
At*«>.  lli*tory  of  the  .\rt  of  I'rintinL'.  •  .>[ii..  rii;.4t.  ivrnt- 
In^,  Typo  Foundinf,  and  Litbograjihic  1' 

BoMeMf^mm) 


Banr  (L.)  Kof 


nak  of  PuUfaui  Trpouraphy.  Sro. 
VUw  or  Um  Karij  1  aruiin  Greek 
*    '  ISJ18L 

Jliographioua.  4  toU.  Sro. 


'riiitiiii;.  Svo. 


,    ^  .   Ab  Emy  on  tho  Origin  and  I'Mgreiui  of 
pr  HI.  frok  NowcaMKim 


)  Typograidila,  or  Uw  Pltaltl^ 

voZa.  "-Vi*.   London,  1^4, 


X  )   Ind«x  Ubroratn  ablnvcntaTypofrraphlsad 

l.'oO  (with  a  Supplement).   8  toU.  svo.  Pari*. 


La  IKE  (I'. 

17:^1 

MAiTT  Ainr  (M.)  Annalea  Typorraphlci  ad  annum  ItV.t.  ■  um 
.•-(ij.pt.  tiicnt.i  IicnUil.  7  vok  (or  11  wh^n  t!i,-  t.irt-  ir.. 
t«>unU  np  K)pAnu«lrX  4ta  Ua^.  Com.  ct  Vlcnnsu,  17l»-  s». 

Com.  ITA  ^ 

1  •>  '-'k  ta  wpiwl      tk*  inlmMM  (4  Lawtmm  Cnatar  m 

Pa.'vzkk  (O.  W.)  AnnAlcA  Tvpojrraphlcl  ad  annum  158d. 
11  \  oI«  4to.    Noriiub.  ITSS-lNici. 

SWOfAKO  (A.  A.)  Annalis  di- Ilmprlim  ri.-  .It  AM..  2d 
tfdittun,  a  vole  Sto.   Paria,  ItOi.  AUu,  Anoalrs  de  1  JLib* 


WtLLSTT  (H.)   A  Memoir  on  tte  OlklB  flf  PHallBfr 

NowcAiUo,  IS^'O,  pp.  72. 

WoLnini(J.  C.)  MonaoMBtsTrpOBiwbloBi  t  ttUk 

HL— Jbn^  JMMfMtfMb  ami  Amdlmyaiaiii 

Booh. 

1.  R.^RK  Books. 

One  of  the  objects  of  bibliography  ia  to  ilH 
dioato  thoae  books  which,  to  a  greater  w  leai 

degree,  come  under  this  rat<\::ory.  With  regard 
to  these  compilations  we  may  remark,  that 
tliOQgh  in  moat  of  them  the  epithet  tan  ia 
sometime^  njiplied  too  vaguely  and  lavishly, 
they  are  neverthele^  as  a  classu  extremely  use- 
ful It  ia,  indeed,  «toeedin^y  oifflcolt  to  apeak 
in  all  case«  with  precision  in  re^^-nrd  to  ram 
books,  and  lience,  perhaps,  impossible  to  com- 
pile a  work  of  this  kind  wU<m  atiaU  not  some- 
times mislead  those  who  consult  it.  A  distinc- 
tion should  always  be  made  betweeu  the  terms 
rare  and  prmout,  wMeb,  while  at  first  tii^ 
appear  to  mean  the  snmo  tTiincr,  Jirc  yet  e^'^en- 
tially  ditferent.  A  book  may  l>e  rare  because 
it  is  with  difhculty  to  be  procured,  and  henod 
highly  valued  by  amateurs  who  desire  the  ei- 
clusivo  pos.ses?ion  of  it,  regardless  of  eost.  On 
tlic  other  hand,  books  may  l>e  precious^  asdto 
be  obtained  only  at  a  liij,'h  price,  without  being 
rare.  Such  are  the  splendid  collections  of  ar- 
chitectural engravings  published  by  Piraneal 
and  otljcrs;  tho  collections  c.illed  ^'  illorie.-*  and 
cabinets ;  the  great  collecliuu.s  of  \\  urks  on  an- 
tiquities by  Gronovius,  Grajvins,  Montfanoon, 
Miiratori,  and  other's.  Tlie  following  may  be 
noliood  jis  among  the  i>riucii>al  bibliographical 
works  under  this  head,  in  addition  to  AudU&e- 
di,  Dibdin,  Haiu,  Laire,  Maittaire,  and  Pannr, 
described  under  the  previous  head. 

BAtm  (J.  J.)  BIMiotbMS  libroram  Barioram  FniTeraaUa. 

(Witb  sapnlenMBl.)  f  toIa.  8va  Norimb.  mo-VI. 
Clkmut  (DATm)  BibllollieaM  OnriooM;  m  OttslocM 

JUlMODe  d««  LIrrea  rwcA,  oi  difflclles  k  tnnnrsr.  •  tcIs. 

OfitUn«en  ud  Loipata.  I7fiO-'60. 

■••<(jwaM|kwilwrrtHBt«tlM  ktur  II. 
r(T.  F.)  A  BlbltagrApbical,  Antiquarian  and  Pfctn- 
rMquc  T<ior  In  Franco  and  Grrmaay  (conuialnf  a  fead 
of  infortiiation  in  resrant  to  manuscripti^  meboofii^teA 

8  vol*,  royal  Svo.  London,  lf<il. 
DniDi.s  (T.  F.)  A  Blbllotrraphical  ir.  1  ri  -'uns.'jiK'  Totir  In 
tho  counUfs  of  Kn^lAiul  And  in  »c->uaui!.  J  vuU.  royal 
avA  London,  1888.  ^ 
Fomm  (F.  J.)  Vatrmm  fMctkwmaire  porUUf  d«  BlbHo- 
sraphle;  contoaaat  plus  4*  vJafMnto  milto  AnicK.^  do 
Llvros  rare*.  eoHoai,  (  * 


o  -*«tradi«»di4i,4e.  id  edi- 

Uon,  Hyo.  Parb,  IW. 

Orauraira  (D.)    Florilaghim  HUtorico-CriUcmn 

mm  Karioruin,  Ac.  8d  edition.  Kvo.  Onaliai,  ITM. 

Hart!.ii..k«ik  (C.  H.)   B4K.li  RaHtlcs  at  Ot»  CdvVflttF 

Catnbridito.    Svo.   Ix>n<!on,  lsi"j. 
0BMO.XT  (.1.  B.  L  j    Hi.  tioniiair,'  t  vpo^raphia^^^  hUtoriqua, 
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ruoKOT  (O.)  Eaai  d«  OnloriMi  BtbUognpU^oM.  tf«> 
pfSmTtd*)  Vari6t^H«Uaw«tBtNtfitUlillafnplil4«Mk 

8vo.  I'ari},  1S'«.  .  ,  ,   

Peiosot  (O.)   KeiH'Ttolro  do  BihUosTi»r>htc«  ^•WtWI,  Mf 

ricIl■M•^  .  t  in«tnn  llv<s.    6vo.   Pari*,  1-^10^ 
Ba>tam>i:ui  M.  i>KLA»r.R!«A.)  Dlctl->nn.-ilrelHblIogijphlqu« 


ch..iii  du  Quintlcino  Siivlo;  oa  Uescrintion  de»  ftUUont 
IcsI.lusrare^aea,  Svoli.  8t«.  Bnixdtm  at  PBri%ia»-T. 
•1 !..  iir.i  V  luuM  cMdalM  u  •UnmU  Uikwy  «f  pnnlinc  mSmI 


BcnsLnomic  (J.  G.)   AmaMiitalcs  Lttoran.T  (notl.-Sns 
lMM.k.%&c.1.    MrilSt.    Uv'.U.    !5V0.    Ui'S  l4i^3l. 
Van  I'lutT  I  \r. )   CuUl'^L'-io  tka  Livn-s  iuii>riDV.s  sur  VCUn, 

do  la  UibU..tli.  quo  '!u  1;<.I.   0  vol?.  Svo.   Pari*.  Iftffl-S. 
Tan  I'BART  (.M.)   Catnloguo  dea  Llvrc*  ltiiprlim-8  sur  V6- 
Un.  qui  6e  trouvent  dimi  de«  BiWioibiquo3  imbliques  et 
vuOcmn*.  4Tola^v<K  Pub,  lSS4-'d. ^  _ 
VoOT  (J.)  C»trf«Mra»  HtatoHco-CiitlcQs  LtDforniB  jianO' 
rum.  6Ui  cd.  thick  Svo.   Noriiub.  lTli3. 

2.  ANOSYMOrS  AND  PsElDON YM0C3  BoOKS. 

AnoQjiuous  books  aro  tUoso  which  ore  pub- 
Bshed  withont  aaj  author's  name.  Oryptonr 

ymou?  1)01)1:3  nro  those  whoso  names  arc  con- 
cealed uudcr  an  nnap-am,  or  similar  contrivance. 
Pseudonymous  booka  aro  those  which  hear 
false  names  of  nnthors.  Tho  great  number  of 
wiifks  embraced  under  those  classed  renders 
this  a  very  Unportutt  bnnoh  of  MUiogr^bioiil 
inquiry. 

BAmniT.R  (A.  A.)  Tiirtl..rinnir(>  <l.'.i  Ourrapes  Anonymcsot 
pM  u.loi)vnK-i,       L  1.   Iv  mIi.  svo.  J*>*r^ ,  ^ 

The  Uti  iKvik     Uiv  ►u.<jl-;1  ;  i^.uliiit^d,  luiw«**r,  to  FMHllHf  1MB 

Ja^cmi  (V.)  Pwodonlmla  Owow  IkfOle  iJUMtUllB 

de'Noml,  4:c.   Svo.  Milan.  l-<i«'>. 
ICaknc  (M.  df.)  Nouvtitu  i'.c.  iicil  d'OavngM  AlMOyBM 

Ct  riNCUd«mviiic-«.    Svo.  l'ari«, 
PfcACCtCS  ( V.')    Tho.\tniiii  Aii.nn  niMnun  i  t  rscndoimna- 
lum.    (Edited  by  f  »brlcius  oud  Utnyct.)    iW  od.  fol. 

"xfil^JPiiS:  to  adM  •  t^mnt  *r  J.  C.  UytUrnvMI^  *• 

^  ...  .  . 

Qrfcr.Aiio  (.1.  M.)    Len  tcrivalns  IScu'l.'nym.  s  rt  autr 

M>  «iit1i'.-»t<.ara  Uc  la  Littorsturc  Frjui.;riL:c,  Ac,    svo.  i'ft- 

8cuMWT(A.O.)  Qallerio  Deutschor  Pscudonymer  Dcnniti* 
•toUer,ai&  Svow  eitiiian,MM. 

TV^OrimUdl  and  Clamcal  Language*. 

Boot  CSL  O.)  0«itcnl  GktalMM  Put  Mctrnd.  Onek 
and  Latin  OlM»lie«,  OamawalMBM^  Mid  Twitttotlomi  8v«. 

London,  isao.  ,  . 

Clarke  (A.)   Bibliographical  Dlrtlonarj'.trtUlfappwaieBV 

8  vols,  email  t>vo.    I^mil.'ii,  ls(>.>-'rt. 
DinbiM  (T.  ¥.)    IutnwliKtii.li  t.i  a  Know  ledg*  «f  t»rc  f^n  l 
valuablo  K<llUon»  of  tho  Or-'ek  ftJi4  Kuiuaa GlaMlca.  4t.li 
r<l  '2  vuIj.  Svo.  London,  1S*7. 
Encelmax.v  (W.)  mbliotbcca  BciiptoTuin  Cla»icomTn,  et 
Orii-conim,  ct  Latioorum.  (6th  ed.  of  En-slln's  nibllothoca, 
cnlwire*!, with  aiHipplonjcnt.)  6vo.  Lips.  1^17-'f>3. 
FABUnr-i  (J.  A.)   lilbllotiicca  Urwca,  od.  Harlcs.   4tJi  cd. 

WvoK4to.    Hiinit.tiri:.  lTl>a-ls09. 
Fabkicii'!^  (.J.  A  )   lUbliotlicca  LaUna,  c<i  EmestL  8  vou., 

8vo.  IJi'?.  17T*-'t.  ,  „ 

FAiiRiru  s  (  I.  A.)  Bibliotlicci  Ijitlna  Medl.TJ  ct  InaniHj 

^u;ii.   6voK4to.  Patavll,  17M. 
HAai-KiiAirA  MtnTAFA  (U.  A.  K  I.)    Lexicon  blblio- 
pMcuiu  t  t  .  n-  ytlopa-licnm,  &«.  (A  work  onj>riental 


"^^^l^raphy  of  Moitm  JTsliMN^  «*  Jb- 

1.  America, 

Abhir  (O.  M.)  BlbllofiT»pbloal  and  nutorietl  Esmt  oa  tk« 
Dutch  Ik>.>)u  and  PatnphleUrdaHiiff  t*K««  KcOnlnl 
8  ptd.  amall  4to.  Amsterdam,  18!*  „    ,    ^    .,  . 

ABriwwAU.(J.)  BIbUotiiMftAliiorlrn'Rt  ptcntrlonalia.  Sra 
Parts,  19M  ,    „  , 

BlBLtOORAPMICAL  CaTALOOITE  of  H  ">k»,  TrWIlUUoMflltta 

tSeriptiires,  and  other  PabUcatlon.s  in  the  ln<llan  Tnil|Mr 
of  th.- Tnltod  SUte*.   Svo.  WatiUink'tc.n.  l'*49. 
BiBt-ioTUErA  Amirujawa;  or,  a  Chronolo;;..-al  CitaU-ui^ 
tb«  iinKit  curious  and  Interestlug  B<T«ki.,  I'umi.f-'^l^ «, 
upon  North  an.|  ^i.-utli  Am.  rica.   4to.   London,  U*. 
DALBV«r  i.E(A.)   t'aUloffue  of  Autbors  whonaTewiUWBW 

tho  \'.u>  do  la  Plato,  Ac.  410.    London,  180T. 
DurcKi.scK(E.  A.andO.L.)      clopiedia of  AmerteBl  1» 

erature.   8  Tola,  royal  8vo.  New  ^  ork,  • 
FARinArLT, (B.  O.)  CaUlopw  dea  Ouvnwea  »nr  1  ^L^•.<^lr*  da 

Quebec, 


rtjrrai.tiy.  eclii«id  by  O.  irJugoL)  «  toIj.  4to.  Lei|»«c 
and  Ix.n<lon,  IbaS-ltt.  ^  .  . 

Derbelot  (B.  b'.)  WMhiaiqiw  Orieatale,  nnjrmcnt.  o  par 
fiehulten*.  BMt  edition,  4  vols.  4toL  La  Have,  17.'.'- -i. 
BbrritAKN  (S.  F.  W.)  Bibllocraphlachea  Lexicon  <U  r  uo- 
wmnil«n  Lit4-mtar  dcr  Orlochon.  2d  cd.  3  vols.  bvo. 
IiClpziic,  ls.''.-»-"4.V 
BorrvAx^  (S.  K.  W.)  llandlmch  xur  Bikcherknndo  iQr 
Lthro  uiid  Stadium  d.  r  i  lon  att.  n  KtiMllHmn  VBd 
iJciHnclu  n  ?t.r:irhp.    ^v.).    I<i>UiU2,  IS^W. 

]losH(-i.  w.)  >i:,r.ii:a  of  (  laiilnl  Bibll«snvhF.  V«WM. 

2vi-lv  Svo.  Loudon,  ls."J7. 
Bcii»  i  ii;re  (F.  u  a.)  llandbQCb  d«r  KlaMbciMB  Btbilo- 

WfTiii>bie.  8  Tota.  «m  Leipzic,  lS30-'4. 
biru-«  l  ».  C.)   ISibliothoca  IK  bra  a.  4Tols.4ta  Ilamb. 

bmtra  (j.  T.>  JiiBiMl  da  SlUiognflito  Oil«aUl«.  8to> 


Kkhnkt  (W.) 

L<.n<ion,  17l;I.  »„i  ok. 

LvuE'.>  1'.  * II.  K >  Tho  LItoratare  of  AiMricu  J**"* 

tory:  aBil'lioitraphlcalErtBy.  8vo.  New  York,  18» 
Hecsel.   BibllotlMMHMartCB.  YoU.dandlO. 

SosiON'n  Utorary  Regt»ter;  or.  Annual  Book  List  r  r  in* 
»«arl>»M.   tjvo.   New  York.  I'jSft.  ^   ,  „. 

Bicn  (O.)  A  Cital.-^'uo  of  Bo<.k8  relating  principally  to 
Americn,  arran^^  .1  un.lor  tho  yoars  In  vrhlcb  Hnj««l 
printed,  from  I.Vk)  to  lIuO.   bvo.  London,  isat 

Bu  H  (O.)  BibUothoca  AmeiteanB  ftova,  alDMim  m 

e/cT/o^'  slippleiiiOTt  ItW-ISOB.  6va  London,  ML 

Bicn  (O.)   Bibllothera  Alnorirana  S%vn,  HM-4Btfc  t""" 

Bniml.  xY    8vo.    Iximlon,  IvlC.   

Boi.r.T'.\i  iiiO.A.iHlhliotliocaAin.  ri.'nn!\:  CatalogqegTMp 
lean  I'l.Mlcation^  inchidink'  P.<-prialA  an<i>r'Sf»™2LlS 
from  ls2<)  tolS52;  with  »uppterowit  to  M».  LarpSw. 
Now  York.  18».  Addenda  to  Mardl  1, 

TBrnsEa'a  nibll..i;rr.i.hical  Ottld*  to  AmwIOB  MUiiW* 

12ino.    Li>n<ii«n,  K)!"..  v.i_  . 

■Wabpen  (L).  I!  )  lliMiothoca  Americana;  being  BJB^ 
ooUmstion  of  American  B<M)k^  Ac  ^vo.  I  arts  w» 

The  inqnirer  under  tl^s  head  will  also  consoll 
Literary  World,  15  vols.  4to.  Now  York,  IMJ- 
'53:  Norton's  Literary  Clazate,  3  ▼ols.  mm 
foUis  and  1  Tol.  4to.  New  York,  1851-  4;  Nor- 
ton's  Litcran-  Almanac  and  Register  lo^j^ 
1853,  and  1854;  rublisbcrs'  Circular,  a  wettV 
iH  iiodical  commenced  in  New  ^  ork  in  iiw 
and  still  continued;  PortfoUo,  6  vols.  4to  md 
42  vols.  Bvo.  Phila.  ISOl-W;  Aadectic 
gazinc,  16  vols.  Svo.  Pbila.  lf^lf5-20;  V^h 
American  Review,  Christian  Exam mer  Mel- 
odist Quarterly,  Heir  Tork  Review,  billini^ 
Journal,  Democratic  Review,  Southern  WW 
teriy  Koview,  and  other  leading  pcnodicau  a 

the  day.  ^  • 

a.  Gbzat  BarTAiN. 

a  list  of  Se  wkntt«dltk»Mi*^  «  wlfc  8t* 

Bnu^'  (Wk.)    Anecdotes  of  UtMltON  •B* 

Svo.    London,  l'^»7-"  12.  />f  Cndlsh 

B„uv  (,T )  Ciitalopio  of  an  EltfUtae  Coltoetlon  of 
Book^.   8vo.   London,  188fc  >  .  .  _  tiiIm.  A- 

■tract*,  and  OptolOM  rf  «ld  BOilta.  »  W**^ 

bJSS^^  Sr)  TheMttihBIMlW*« 

Lon<L  I'lO  "14.  ,  tttt- 

■cten  of  old  iHH.ks  in  Kn^rliah  UUriiiurc,  •'^ 
bvo.  Lond.  IsH-'lti. 
Cotto.n  (IL)  EillUona  of  tho  Bible  and 
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Onrrrm  (A.  F.)  BibUothem  Anjlo-Poette*;  or,  »  D*- 

fcrli'tivc  CstaluifUu  Iff  a  ruro  and  rich AODmBM if  flMljr 

KiiJ'^i'  I'.-  try.    *iTo.   L<iii(L  1-<15. 
Hi  Mt  I  A  )    I  'iJ  I^'amo*!  ftocloUo*  ami  Printinff  Clnbs  of 
the  l  aiUMl  KlnclKin  (with  lUU  of  tbclr  |)U bU cations,  ic). 
'iJ  r  1.  (""-t^Kj.    Liin  \.  \<-^. 
Losbort  CxTAiMa0Kft  hooks,  with  their  sliea,  prlwa,  and 
iiQMiaiicra;  eootjanlBS  the  bookj  pabUshM  m  L>*liM^ 
tnm  17U0  to  IdU,  8to.   Load,  vutoot  datot.     _  . 
LonwirCASALMim  of  Awkt  psUWMd  taOiw*  Brftdn, 
,  It  nod 


lan-VL  0f«L  LaBd.TBod8KMi,im 
Jamum  CAXA&ootrm  BtbUothcca  LondlnensU :  A  CIa«llt«<l 
laduc  totho  Litoratnro  of  Gront  UriUiia  during  30  ye&n; 
wmag^  ttom  andaerving  u  a  key  to  tho  London  Cata- 
lo^«,  lS14-'4&  Sra  Load.  T.  Hodgson,  1:4'^. 
Low  (S.)  The  Bftttab  CaH^scM  of  Book*  paUliiMd  ftwn 
UeL  1937  to  OmUBL  V«Ll.Q«aiat 
Lood.  1152. 
hKwmtMa  (W.  T.)  TU«  Bibliographer^ ; 
Lite  rat  uro.  4  roU  Sto.  Lond.  1881 
Ci«te4aiiMr*»U«M*f opwardarM,eWdiMMkMha,  AMvadUkali 

Kaosat  (W.  D.)  a  Maaoal  of  British  Hlttorbuu  to  A.  D. 

1900.   era   Lond.  14«k 
MABTt."*  (1.)   Blbllornnhlcal  Cataloifnio  of  BookaprlTatoly 

Iirinte  l  in  Eni:!iin<l    a  vols.  Imp.  bro.    Lond.  1834. 
MuCLB  (T  )  im  u.  th.  oa  H.  raldica  iia^rnio  BriUnnlic:  An 
AnntvtK-al  t 'M  kl.i-^iio  of  Itooks  on  Ocnealogy,  Iloraldry, 

Nolllity,  Ktii;^LlLoiMl,  -uil  Curomotiici.    Boral  8vo. 

Nu  iKiLa  (  I  >   literary  An<»c<t<>K>8  of  the  Elgbtoonth  Ccn- 

tnrr.    Ii5  voU.  ••vo.    LmiL  l-><'i-'4>. 
Pi  iiLi«!ifM*  CiKci  t.AE  ari'l  ricmral  Uc'cortl  of  Briti.'ih  m.I 

r.ir    "1  Li!  nitiirc.    VoN.l  v>     '•v.\  I.cti.!.  l^^'U  T.:, 
ilEiu  (■!  )   Btbhotbeca  t^coto^.'«ltica:  or,  an  Account  of  aU 

the  lioukj  which  bare  b««B  guMlahtfl  is  lb*  QmUo 

(puig^   6r«k  Lood.  ISn. 
Savaob  (J.)  Tko  UbnrioB ;  Mm  m  AooQUttf  BaWfc 

Taloablc^aadUMUI^IWrDMklk  tTatai8fA  LhZ 

l^'9-'l« 

Bvmi  (J.  n.>  A  nibllo^phlcal  List  of  aU  Works  fUnstrat- 
ior  tborp>vin.  iaiIMataetSflrEi^uid.  8m  LoBd.lM& 
Owmn  (ti  )   *  ittatagM  cf  ■^^BagBrii  lOnir. 

8to.    L<>n  !.  I-.VJ, 

FriuiTi  VV.)  l!it>lii-^Taphy  of  Works  ou  British  Topography. 

8  v.  K  -"v  .     L«iri.l.  l^H. 
Wali-olk  (If.)   CaUloi^o  of  Boral  and  Noble  Authors  of 

Kn^rland  :  oolarnd  bjr  Park,   ft  vols,  (tm   Lond.  l-i>a 
Wkiuut  (T.>    lUoirrabhia  Brltaanica  Litorarla.  Auglo- 

8AXOB  mad  Nonna  Pwtote  (WUhlMi  if  wock^  4a) 

Svola.8TO.   Lood.  ISO-'*. 
Watt  (ft.)  Blbllotboe*  Brttaanioa ;  or.  •  G«M 

Brltuh  ood  ForelxD  Literature.  4  Totab  4tm, 
Vela.  >M* ▼«li.«w«4»Mt& 

eai  oonunoiMa«ttiia^«a« paHg»<,il g^ira«itoi>. 

t«vo  form.) 

Gi<;»(*  MiaH  lial  «f  kboall/iOO  Tolanxi  f  til*  Uit  r  la>  tu  cf  (taaii- 
•r4  FKifk  MiK>^  Bn«»«ii/»  ■!»>  |nbiU.S<^l  in  I'HJ  •  Ur(s  o.-teTt>  n>i- 
mm»  *4  fo»»-4f»  keoki,  r-i.«0/  J  r»n< S,  mnui^J  vo'rJwf  IpOit^xta,  oiik 
[«irM^  •  (»a«rmJ  ike.    H«  bM  tiac*  txitJidw  l  two  MMtl^mMtliL 

]>ncaaABT»  (N. L.  M.)  Lin  M-  H<>k  Lttt^ra!r^s  do  la  Fraaoo. 
(Itlbliuicraphleal  dietloDiiry  of  I'rt'Dch  writers  to  the  eal 
of  the  I~fh  oentury,  with  ■uppl.  mont*  >    T  vo'j.  Sto. 

r>i>  Ti<>>.x  iiKB  lilnf;rapkl<]tte  et  BibUcfraphlouo  dot  Pridi' 
.  itf  ur«  ct  t^vrruoaailrM  fniipli^  piT  FAkM  4*  k  P. 

SKI.  Parts, 

OiKAL-LT  D«i?Ai)iT-FA«r,r\r  I  A  )  Bibllocraphle HiltoHqao 
1 1  Toi>CMpTw»biquo  d«  U  Knun  i .    4t.>.    I'ans,  1*15. 

OoxAX  (P.  M.)  BlbUompblo  ni«t..riqut>  de  U  Vill.>  .lo 
Lrnn  poadoot  lo  UTolaUon  Fnu)(alaew    SrOk  Lyon, 

Lei^MO  (Le  P.  J  )  Blb1lofii4^  BktarfqiM  do  b  France. 

A  TOlo.  Iblln.    Parte,  im-*79L 

CuatUaiWc  *<*t'^  '>>4'»Km4  st«U«  af  aagarmw  ntkenk 

QtriuAUD  (-L  M.)  La  Frwoo  LitMnin^  oo  iHotknuiOtre 

BibHo<rrapblque.  Ac   (WklBdlMhOMrtnltiL)  MtoIi. 

eVo.    I'ari*.  f-|J:--». 
Hy^pann  <.T.  M.)    La  Lltt^ratare  Francalse  contrmpo- 

imino,  :S'}7-*I3    (Comment. ^1  by  Qn^rsrd.  and  eontlnuod 

br  Ft^Ilx  Il""r»]Ui>lo«,)   er.)!«  -M..  I'ln.t 
Qrtf         (■'•  ^  Sapir- ii.  r;..i  Litl.  ralrrs  Dtvoi'.^ea, 

«;aJcrlca    d'^'*    Aut.-nrs  rn~M  ryj  l  •  x,  (nf.! dcTulv-s, 

Ac,  <l"  1a  LJtl*^r*'"">  Irar-vaiic.    4  \uLv  Sto,  Paris, 

y^^T^^l  11 '      (L.  T.)  Tho  Friach  LibnuiAO.  Sto^  Itond. 
VOL,  HL — 10 


Branet^a  Manuel  du  LSbraire^  deaoiibed  under 

another  head,  although  a  general  work,  is  very 
r'u'h  ill  French  bibliography ;  8(>  nUo  i.s  tho  Bi- 
oyraphie  UhtveneUe^  a  bibliographical  as  well 
as  biogn^hioal  work|  of  the  UghMt  anthori^. 

4.  OiBiuinr. 

Assn  (A  )  A  BlblloCTaplilcal  Essay  on  tho  8cr|ptoro» 
Eenim  <;''r:a.'irii  ■.'inuii.    Ito.    London  nr.  <1  Berlin,  1^ 

BrrKM'iMK  >  i'l''  !' -Tai-Llschcs  Hnn>Uiu<*h  derDoolMtaO 
Dram;4UMdu3n  Latiiratur.  4to.   Ueriin,  IsaT. 

En OBLMAjoi  (W.)  SlUlotbtoa  GMOwhlMi  t  viitaL  Im 

LlpA  I«& 


A  cW<a«i  esuwiM  nfilltowi^iaiMMntar  mA  OmsIi 

hthr  i  in  iirmuLk,};  fr^.m  Um  alMlser  MIIb  eMuydswale  IMl 

with  |icv««,  mil' I.  A^. 

ENGiLMAn.v  )  IliMli  tbtk  dcr  Scbonon  Wiiscnschsft 
(.V  list  of  German  rotiuvnci  .s  plays,  and  porm.*,  published 
friim  I'.Vi  to  IMS.)  8  vols.  Sva    Leipzig  183T-*4«. 

ExoButAiiii  (W.)  BibUotheca  PhiJolugloa.  (A  list  of  Orook 
and  LattajBMMPMfc  dloMiMWriafc  Ao.  pobUahod  tnm 

vm  to  laC)  u  A.  8*«L  upS.  im.  aim.  BibUo- 

tboeo  lioeliAaleo-Teehnoloclea.  1  toL— BibllotiMca  Scrip* 
torom  ClaaaieoniaL  1  toL— Madleo>OhlraTglca,  1  roL— 

(Eoonomlca,  1  toL — Vctcrlnaria,  1  vol.— Zoolodca  Ot 
Palaiontolofrlea,  1  toL — Blbliothck  dor  Forst  una  Jafd- 
wtsst'iischaiicn,  I  vol. — Bibliothek  dcr  lIan<Iluii«wL'>8cn- 
wJiaf*.,  1  voL— Blbltothck  dcr  Niut-rn  Sprarbcn.  1  vol. 
Easfit  (J.  H.)  liandbuch  dcr  Dontachcn  Litcratur.  "id  cd. 
4  voK  5vo.    Lclpzli;,  lS^J3-'4a. 

A  <]mmt  il  aULlo^u*  of  all  Ua  books  paklkhcii  is  Qnmaj  from  Ifca 
n4th*  ihxh  nmary. 

i(W.)  Aikemolaw  BfldwrioxIkoB.  fWlUiSnp- 
MOtia)  18Tok,4to.  Loipxlg,  181»-*48. 

•  slehaMinJ  eaUlnfQ*  of  all  Um  bu.««  p«UWm4  ia  OaM|y,tMi 

tJOO  ta  f»M  ;  Witt  mn.  p'l' nn  1  p.-(l  «l>»f,'  nuDf*. 

Ui.Nuiriis  ^T.  C  )  Vi  rr,  l.  hiiiNt  i!>  r  Ilurher,  Landkarten,  Ac, 
(CaLalf'iTUf  t'f  ail  liio  bi^>k.s,  iitajts,  Ac,  inctndin<;  now  edl- 
tionj,  p;.Mi>hi  d  in  GorTM.iny  fmrn  year  to  yi;ir,  with  .'•izc-Ss 
nrlces,  (lul'liahcni,  and  cissalfled  indezea.)  02  toIa  12mo. 
Lelp«lg,  17 1*7-1  ssa 

fvUuli.  i  l  Y  H  »ri«kt,la«aaMM«  wttkottorkaokallMs. 

JcLius  CN.  H.)  BlMlotheca  Ocrmano-Qlottlca.  8ro.  Ham- 
buru,  1?17. 

Eayskr(.C.O.)  YoUstandlgcfl  Biicher-Lezicon,  4(0.  (With 
8  BtippU-rnenU.)   18  vols.,  4to.    Lclp^,  Is84-'M. 

Ab  >l|>lubsti«ai  ntulogv*,  iia*  tiwt  of  Hnimt,  vt  all  books,  Ac,  poU 

(.•W  (rr.ni  nio  lu  IMi. 

8oinrAa(Q.l  Wegweisordarehdlo  Lltorator  der  Deatachen. 
Bo  Booibooii  lir  LiAm;  banuMiMtben  von  Quttn 
Schwab wdKariKUkpfU.  Mod.Sm  Leipzig  1817. 

An  lnliii»niabl«  rni4»  m  i*M  fll—lllae  if  ■  Siaill  QiniM  HklMJl 

TATu>a(W.>  Historio  aurray <f  OwiMB  Poaby*  Svola 

^vo.    London,  lyi-i-'fti. 
TniMM  (F.  L.  J.)   Tbo  Literature  of  Oormany,  tmm  Its  cir- 
llcst  poriod.   (With  bibliographical  noto^  Ac.)  limo. 
Loadra,  1^ 

Eh»ert'8  "  (ienoral  Bibliographical  Dictionary," 
described  iiuder  another  head,  ia  especially  rich 
ia  evfy  GeKBia  Jittttfcm 

9,  lULT* 

BrauooBAna  Itauasa.  (A  Mbttatraahkal  peitofflcaL 
eonunenocd  la  lM8^aodoewllWadOTtlthdCiOioofl84Al 
UtoIaSto.  Milaa,  IS85-'4C. 

BnuooKAriA  od  Eknoo  Baglonato  dello  On«re  oontenato 
ndla  Collezione  do' Claaaici ItallanL   8to.   Milan,  1S14 

BiBLiooBAFiA  del  Bomanzi  e  Poemi  CaTallerescbi  ItilluL 
(By  O.  do"  ConU  McIiL)   8d  ed.  '^ro.    Milan.  l?iti 

BavDi.H  (K.)  Res  Lit4;rar1»,  Biblloprnphira.!  and  CrltleaL 
<l'rinclp*lly  apon  Italian  Htcraturo.)  »  vols.  Sro.  Naploa, 
ttoine,an<l  Geneva, 

CASTr(J.)  L'ltiilla  ScikDlillca  Cont«mtK)ranea.  Svo.  Mi- 
lan. 184i 

FostTAHiiri  (O.)  BibUotoea  dell'  EtoqaoBio  Jtallaaa,  ooa  lo 
Annotasloal oalBlflur AMitalo  JWMb  tvaladbL  Paiv 
ma,  liti»--4. 

An  iad-x  m  this  last  •4i«<ai  WM  r>MhMII|]lll. 

Oamba  pa  BAflOAiro  (B.)  DcIIe  BOtwia  Itallaao  ia  Prosa 

Blbliosrrana.    8d  od.  i^vo.   Flrt-nxe,  ISSKJ. 

Oamba  la  BaB8aso(B.)  Scrio  del  TcsU  dl  Llmma.  4th 
cd.  roynl  ^vo.    V.-nozla,  1^9.  — ~» 

d.lr""''  UUk^im^lueal  4Mianr7.  wiUi  tt^oat  nr  let  asd  ia- 

IIatm  ( N.  P.)  BiblkXoea  RaUaaa,  osU  Notlila  do'  Llbrl  rarl 
Itallanl.  aYols.4ta  MUanTlTTl-'a 

For  the  latest  poblicatioos  in  Italy,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Anhkio  Storieo  ItaUana,  a 
periodMilpahUahediiiVlonooeb 
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6b  BpAiif,  FbMTroAL,  An»  NouBmr  Eobovb. 


Anomo  (N.)  Bibiiothoca  niapm  Vttut  ad 

S  volt.  foil...    MatriU,  ITS.3. 
A.NTuM'i(N.)    Iiir.]|MthL'ra  HiM>»na  nb  anaolMOad 

aonuiii  l(>>i.   2  vuU.  fuUo.  ^trlti, 
Bentkowskuwo  (I'.)  IllatMnUtonrtiiiyfoiikkMr*  (His* 

tonr  of  Poltib  ntontore,  editblt«d  In*  Uit  of  1nlUI>g^ 

Ae.>  Svols.Hvo.  Wmv  and  Wilna.  1814 
BoUIDf  Bibliui.'nifloO  E^^L    12uio.  UtdrU,  18W-> 

BocrrBWRK  i  K.)    Ilbtory  'jf  Si>ftr.isti  and  l'ortu(fuceo  Llte- 

ratare,  traiirluUsd  by  Kom.   2  voU.  svo.  Lon«li>n,  iSHi. 
CArrr.o  (.1.  li.  DB.)  MMtot—  RrniMlfc  tvali.Mto. 

OAaiBtOL)  Blb]MhM»AnMa»»m«MttEMQfUMrift  t 

voKiSila  UatrftI,  17«MTa. 

If  Ar !i  A t<o  (P.  I).  U.)  Bibllotheea  LnalUna  Crltlca  et  Cbro* 

«iyI.  v.'K-4i.   4voJs.  folio.    Usboa,  lT41-5». 
MTKBur  (K.)   AlmiBilcllgt  LitU'nturluxlcon  fux  Denmark, 

Ac  '.'        iU).   KJobenk,  lorn 
AualTtnaJ  lii«nirjr  UucM  «f  I>MBaik,  N«rw*7,Md  Inliod,  fiTios 

MB  aeo-uit  »r  nulhcrt  aad  Utvir  w»Al.  « 

Otto  (F.)  History  of  Boaalui  Utmture,  irttti  ft  Lsxleon 

of  Btueiao  Authors.   8vo.   Oxford,  1S39. 
Bbckb  nnd  NArixusr.    Alkcuicluos  Behrift«trller  uod 

Gt'lcbrtf  n-L(!Slkon  der  ProvTnzin  Livliiii<].  EjthluDil,  uud 

Rurland.   4  vols,  thick  8vo.   Mltau,  iy2T-";U 
Balta  (V.)    Catalo^'ue  of  Piiiuilsli  und  ri'rtiJ(nii>»o  Book.*, 

wllhbililioKraiihlcjilrfmarks.  '.'  vols  nv<i.  L.mili  n,  l-'JC-'T. 
TlfKNoi:  The  H  iitory  of  J^iianisb  Llliraturc.  Uvula. 

N.  Vurk. 

T1V'akxuui.-i£  iC.  U.)  BibUuthoca  IHatorica  Sueo-Qutliica. 
UT«lh«Tik  BtoakMobim-lSlT. 


Yl.—Gw«ral  BibUograpkUt, 

Tlio  which  aro  to  Ik?  considered  Tindor 

ibis  eoctiun,  and  the  one  fullowing,  t^umctimes 
called  dictionaries,  sometimes  catalogncs,  and 
Bometiincs  bibliothocfr,  constitute  tho  most  gen- 
erally useful  and  iutert-sting  cla^s  of  Liblio- 
graplilcnl  publications.  By  tliowing  what  has 
hocn  written  in  all  tlio  variouM  liranches  of  Iiu- 
man  knowledge,  in  every  age  and  couutry,  they 
act  as  guides  to  the  inqairies  of  the  learned ; 
while  y<y  pointing  out  tho  differences  of  edi- 
tion?, tVf .,  they  constitute  manuals  of  ready 
information  for  tho  professed  bibliographer. 
"Works  of  this  dass  aro  called  general  or  spe- 
oial,  nccording  as  iSuSr  oljeot  is  to  indicate 
books  in  all,  or  in  one  only,  of  tho  departments 
of  science  or  literature.  Tho  former  only 
aspire  to  point  ont  rare,  remarkaliie^  or  im- 
portant hook-j;  for  no  atfeiupt  has  yet  been 
made,  or  probably  evL-r  will  bo  made,  to  com- 
pile a  complete  universal  bibliographical  dic- 
tionary. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tho  object  of 
Bpecial  bibliographies  to  notice  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  those  books  that  have  been  pnblbhod 
on  the  sulyects  which  they  embrace ;  and  henoe 
their  snperior  utility  to  such  as  are  engaged  In 
the  study  or  investigation  of  any  particular 
tmio.  It  is  by  means  of  such  worksj  says  Dr. 
Jonnson,  that  *'the  student  oomes  to  Icnow 
what  has  been  writton  on  every  part  of  learn- 
ing; that  ho  avoids  tho  hazards  of  encounter- 
ing difficulties  which  have  already  been  cleared; 
of  di-scussing  questions  which  have  already  been 
decided ;  and  of  digging  in  mines  of  lit<.Tature 
which  have  already  been  cxhaustc<l."  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important  works  of 
this  class: 

ArPLKTON'n  Lltirarj-  Manual:  contalninc  a  Catalognc  Ral- 
»otini'  "f  n[.<A  ,,r'l  <if  V'.fyo)  I'f  tho  mf>»t  ImiHirliint  works  In 
rv.  ry  'I.  |>Tr(Mi.  nt  ..f  Vriowlo'ler.  Sow  V<irk,  1M7. 

BiBUuTUiu  A  ^^irciivtliiana:  br  J.  T.  i'aruo  aod  IL  F«Mfc 


Sons- (II.  O  )  AO«IMMlCUllatM«rBMli.  tn, 

iMi.  pp.  ij,ioa 

CuaauMult  kBuiniMlk*''OaiaMCatalo(a».'*  UlsHVi 
S  loliuuva,  i  sf  whwh  Kim  titmdj  KMn  iMblithW. 

Baoinnr  (J.  C.)  Manuel  du  Ltbrairo  etdafAaalivfc 
Livrea.  4tb  od.  &  vot^.  thick  Svo.  Parte,  IMS-**, 

Thr  111  .ft  »ft.n*iv.-  iwt'I  ....  fi.l  w.rk.;'  the  riutu  coR'JWljsf  I*. 

Dk  Brp.E  (.G.  ¥.)  BitiUograpklo  InstrucUTC.  7  yoIa  Sto. 
Piila,lT6»--». 

BnDDf  (T.  F.)  The  Itbnnr  Conpulon;  or,  Ui«  Yoatt 

Mu'a  Oaide,  and  tfa«  OM  lUii'*  Comfort  In  th«  du4ent 

aUbtiTy.  Thick  Sra  Loadoii,  19M. 
DionoMifAiKK  BmuoGitArBiQCB.  (Complied,  ucordlBf  to 

BarbiiT,  by  the  Abb«  du  C\«s.)  8  vol*.  Sto.  I'»ri.\  ifm 
Ebkrt  (F.  A.)    A  O.-noral  Bibliofrraohloal  Dlctionirr,  from 

Ui<>  Ocnnan.    4  vols.  Hro.    (•xf"ril  IS-'Ji. 

Tti«  .  tmiiii.!  xliii-n  «M  I'utUbfl  at  U'i(ai<-  ts  Jlitl-'Ji),  io  i  t  ,  4ln. 

Oboroi  (J.  T.)  AUgeinvinM  £uropiii»ches  BUchcr-L/xicon, 
190O-17S7.  (WiUt  supplomenta.)  8  Toli.  folioi  Ltipti^ 

SttAis^e  (.1.  O.  T.)  Trcsor  du*  Llvrcs  rare*  ft  pr-cii  at, 
ott  Moumii  Dictloauiro  Bibllographiiiae.  Urr.  L, 
In  toim  4to  (to  b*  Momlwtod  la  aboat  IQ.  Vmk^ 

McrsKL  (J.  o )  BibUottaetBlftoilMk  MToklillilia 

KubiKu  (( .)  Description  Kafsonnft  d>nw  Jollt  OallMta 

du  Livre&.    &vo.    Parla,  1M4. 
BxMODAKD  (A.  A.)  CntaWuc  do  la  BIMiOtM«Mtai8» 

tour, avee aotHDibllographiquefl, Ac.  4 Ten. 9n,' FM^ 

8a.nt.\m>ek  (M.  C.  dk  la  Skzxa.)  Catalogn*  d«  Untidt 
U  BibUoUi«qu«  do  SutMder.  redig6  et  lai*  «B  oMb* J* 
Inl'iBitaie;  sToeaotMiAe.  DTok8fa  flnuwIta^lMt 

Tho  dictionaries  and  catalogues  applicable  ti> 
particular  branches  nf  knowledge,  and  compri*- 
ing  tho  works  published  on  tbo  subjects  dis* 
cutscd,  would  of  tliemsclves  constitute  a  libnry. 
In  the  present  article,  already  extended  bejood 
its  original  limits,  we  can  onlymentioiiawirrf 
the  more  iiiiportaiii,  in  addition  to  those  whifh 
have  already  been  noticed  under  previous  kaik 

Atkis.hon  (J.)  Medical  Bibliography.  AandB.  Sfo.  Ldfr 
don,  1^^ 

Backkk  (.\.  and  A.  dk.)  BibUotii^)U«« C 
Comnaenie  do  Ji'sua.   Vu1s.1um1&  BOfllBfft 

BiBAnn(A.  s  I..    K-.l  l!iM<<t(!rapUam  MT  IM ' 

d.  s  Klzovir-i.    sv>..  I'.iris  l-'/S. 
Bi.v>'.iri  (.M J    lli~l'>tr.  ilt'l  j'>ntioil|toP«|ttl4D*MlmVa 
2U  cJ.  2  vuIb.    Svi>.  I'arU,  1*12. 

Blaib  (C.)  BlbUompkl*  liaalad*  ds  Is  Turn  it  * 

rEtrangor.  Svo.  FlwtaiUn.  _ 
Boi  riiKB  DK  LA  BiCBABDKUx(0.)  Blb1Ioth(!<)ne  uoircneD* 

<li  .s  VoyaKi-*!.  8  vola.  9m   rarls,  1^>'^. 
Bbiuoemam  (R.  wo  Short  View  uf  Lt^al  BibliogT*|ibr. 

6vi>.   London,  ISOt. 
Cami    (A  O.)   Profession  d'Avocat  Mb  ed.  i  roll,  in- 

rarl.«, 

All  <  ir .  U<  at  wrrrk  on  JarUnniirac*  utd  iu  laiUirKni  li;r. 

Clark  R  (A.  and  J.  &  B.)  A  OoadM  Vtewcf  tb«  SnceaM 
of  Sacred  LlterRtnre.  t  TVli.  Sra.  Itfndra.  MW-'i  „ 

Oaru>u(J.)  CydopodlsBttdUmahkii:  Alibfwl^ 
oal  of  Thoulogicai  and  Cknenl  UtMStlink  tT«»N|ll 

8vo.    Ix.ndon.  1S^*A^5. 
Db  Moboan  (A.)    >'«tic»»  of  Ari 

th<>^^.   Post,6vo.    IroadpD,  1S47. 
Dri  iM  (M.)  MuneldMBtiidlaMSBDfait 

DriM.N-  (M.)    Mjinu..!  <!;:  Drult  pvUie 
faif-    I  Jiiio.    rnrl-.,  Is44, 


DcPLCShts  (O  )    Hil'lio^n'aplilo  Parimlofogtqu. 

phy  i.f  rrovcrb!<,>   >vo.  Paris  1S47. 
Dbt.\!«i>f.b  (.1.)   CataloffTin  lUMlolheci'  ni^tonco-Si 
Jo»ophl  BaukA   6  voIa  s%  o.    L-mdoo,  lIlN>-l5kM. 

Til-.  <i  't:  .  u.i.l.ie  r.lKi  ,1..;^      (.-  kiiO  utonil  kaU'T  "' f** 
liltir<l.   The  r.  Il.fti  n  p.»  f  riin  •  wlof  »k"  R""* 

SUM(tl.)  Catalogue  Of  Booka  on  Angling,  bicv.  Unioa, 

Et.¥M{.T.>  Opncral  and  BlWIocraphlcal  Dlctlonur  cf  ts* 
Fine  .\rlA    Svo.  London,  I'-'.'O.  ^     „  , 

F0KnE>  {.y\   Miiii!;.!  ..f       cl  .M.MIcal  RlMii'fmi'bj  i-oj- 

aJSv...    L<'M.1..M,  I--),'..  ^     ^  » 

BoBHBiT.  IL)  Manual  of  BibUcal  BtbUocnpl>/-  *>* 
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BIBUOKANIA 


ItoTn  (Dr.  J.  0.  Tov.)   UUntar  d«r 


Ua  oml  KfltfMMehiehU,  ISmo,  Bcrtln.  188^*40. 
£aLasm(I.mj  BttUflsnfy*  IJtroBomiqaA.  4I&  Pip 
ria,19Ml 

IfCi-LtocH  (J.  R.)  Th«  Utentura  of  Political  Eoonomy. 

6tul  LuoUoq,  i443l 
HcuAioCP.  W.A.)  BIbUotlMMlfAUMinattm.  6Toli.8va 

Upnim-JSNi 

C  «iaMi^  Um  humtar*  of  arUkawlic,  rvcmdjy,  BMhaaia^ 

OmK(W)  Blb!tfith<'<-a  nibllc*:  A  Scl.^ct  Uttnf  BooluoB 
rr.l  I.iti  mturc,  with  niiUcos,  Ac    "^v.i.    Kdla.  I^*^ 

Omi.Nuta  ^K.  M.)  |{lMl>>irrai>lUi9  lJloj{raphiquo  nnltrcr* 
t*\U\  (Dirtltinarx  of  wuru  relative  to  Um  pubiks  and 
private  Ufa  of  eoUtotedp«noaasw.)  iroU^itiK  Brw* 

Pxftrmox  (A.)  BIUlogr»{>hto  bloaMlo(lqiUi.  t 

Bra.  Pwkl»r.  _  _ 

Ptoccqrn  (W.  O.)  Utmtam  MtUm  MfNth  4 

):<>}»I  4to.  Tabin^M,  ISOS-ti 
r.»>ui  ( W.  F.)  An  ladM  to 
Kew  York,  1853. 

An  •arrt'ltiii;!)  iM^foi  back,  tciac  •  ermpUu  k<<\        t^-'^  r>  nt'nU  of 


Il  MrMMK 


BoT  (C.  If.  A.) 

Au»>t.  JNj^t. 

TEtt!«AlX-CollrA!C«  (IT.) 

eslac  ova   tmria,  Iti— . 
W4iai      fluT  JMbUolUi  IWakgte  SMh  4  Trfi. 

Wakm  (To.)  »bUo«b<M*  PMfMlfl^  Uttenrito  AawXa- 
liaalbaiiaittaeta.  M«w  ad.  Sra  Jemt,  ISM. 

WcfOKL(R.)  KaJ»tta«rr<:ataloc.  Sro.  Lelpxlf,  IMS. 

WtUBa  (O.  B.)  Ilandboch  d«r  ttwolofiachcn  Uurattir. 
(WiUiaiu|>pi«neat.>  <d«L«Tola.0va  WpdK,  Iblk^'ii. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a  raothod  of  consulting?  tho 
future  by  means  of  tho  pages  of  some  lx)<>k, 
iKMt  usually  tlu  II  ly  Scriptures.  In  the  mid- 
Jlo  iiges  this  ruodc  of  vatiomation  was  preceded 
)j  ccrLum  and  ceremonial.-*,  which  were 

apposed  nut  UKToly  to  add  to  the  serioasneoi 
ind  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  to  evoke  a 
upernatural  iutlaence  and  confer  a  divine  Aa- 
liority  on  the  proocediuga.  Tho  test  and  re- 
ly, however,  were  tho  same  in  all  cases, 
unsi^ting  merely  in  opening  the  Bible,  with 
he  head  averted,  or  with  the  e^es  blind- 
jldod,  at  any  place  which  chance  might  deter- 
lino,  and  laying  tho  finger  at  hazard  on  any 
ci  -e,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  reveal  iho 
ite  of  the  penoa  oonsulting  the  oracle.  Of 
!ie  nnM  natare  w«re  aortw  VlrgU!an»,  of- 
m  consulted  of  old  with  an  eii)ectation  of  real- 
r  learning  tomething  of  the  oooolt  foture,  as 
ow-  on  nrave  ooeasiOBf  fbr  annisement 
hi  >e  sorter  cun.Hi.>t  in  opening  ViiTjil's^^Eneid" 
I  the  Mme  manner,  and  reoeiving  the  verse  on 
hich  Chd  finger  happens  to  rest  as  the  prog- 
'^tic  of  one".-*  fate.  Several  singular  coiiK-i- 
;aces  are  related,  in  which  the  information 
•ntained  in  the  Hno  fbnnd,  and  therefore  pre- 
Ctcd  bv  the  »orU4^  appears  to  have  been  con- 
loed  bjr  snbeeiiaent  eventa.  The  moet  ro- 
irkable  of  all,  howeyer,  it  that  <^  the  nnfbr- 
na'o  Cha.-lv>  I.  nf  England,  who,  as  tho  tale 
^,  nmnjr  yean  before  Im  diaaaroeuicnt  with 
parliament  or  j*eo|>le,  whQe  m  his  prospects 
:rc  o-s  bri^-lit  a.s  those  of  any  youthfid  king  iu 
leaotiful  age,  was  indnoed,  in  a  moment  of 
)agfatl«98  gayoty,  amid  a  crowd  of  gay  ladies 
i  f^alhmt  courtier^,  to  -(.ek  l:Ls  f..rt:iiic  in  t!io 
Eueid,"  when,  to  tiie  diuoa/  of  all,  he  tam«d 
the  Imtm, 

Tot  popollt  t«rTla(|n«  npcrbum 
B<^^tor*m  Astelkoct  iBfaat  lltora  Uunoiw, 


which  may  bo  rendered :  *'  Tho  haughty  sover- 
«gn  of  so  many  Asiatic  realms  and  raoesi  on 
the  sMshofe  ues  tiie  giant  tmnk,  the  head 
diti«kn'ered  fhxn  tho  slioulders,  and  the  iKxly 
without  a  name a  cotnoideno^  how  casual 
soever,  whteh  did  not  fidl  to  ba  couMared  pro- 
phetical  when  snb^iequent  events  hid  OQnfclMd 
the  aOffO^  bv  the  occurrence. 

BIBUOMAinA  (Gr.  ^i$\iov,  book,  and 
madness),  a  term  fii  ^t  introduced  by  Dr.  Dib- 
din  to  denote  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
enrioDS  books.  The  blbHomaniac  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles,  but  being  a  lover 
of  books  rather  than  <^  knowledge,  attaches 
Mmaelf  to  aeoidontal  rallier  than  essential  qnal- 
itie^^  and  spends  a  fortune  for  works  the 
contents  of  which  he  might  obtain  for  a  few 
doOara.  The  speciality  wfaidi  glTcs  Tslne  to 
a  h<x)k  may  bo  it-^  .ago  or  rarity,  the  vicis.-iitndes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  or  the  fact  of  its 
having  Issued  from  a  partienlar  imblishing 
house.  It  may  bo  a  handsome  ana  peculiar 
binding  fanciful  typography,  the  circumstsnoa 
that ithas belonged  to  soma  emloent  person- 
age,  as  Nnjuileon,  Lord  Byron,  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  posaessing,  nerhaps,  an  autugraoh  or 
margmal  Bolea,  or  taat  tho  purchaser  denres  it 
to  swell  a  collection  in  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  titerature.  Bibliomania  originated  in 
HoUand  Dear  fba  dose  of  tiw  16Ui  century, 
and  passed  thence  into  England,  whore  it  has 
held  its  prinoipal  seat,  though  it  has  more  re- 
eentlj  beooma  to  soma  astsnt  a  nasilon  In 
Franco  and  itt  tlia  United  States  of  America. 
Numerous  coUeetfoos  have  been  made  of  the 
editions  of  the  BlUa,  of  whidi  the  most  com- 
plete is  in  the  British  museum,  though  rivalled  by 
that  of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York ;  of 
aditioos  nt  tba  elaasim  in  tmm  Delphini,  and 
cum  nofit  aopjarvm  ;  of  first  editions  of  the 
cla<i$>ics  {^itionet principei),  and  of  many  books 
which  appeared  m  the  infancy  of  typographj 
[incunahuln)  \  of  Bipont  e<Htion8,  and  those 
cited  by  the  academy  della  Crusca ;  of  the 
"  Republics"  of  the  Elzevirs ;  and  works  print- 
ed by  Aldus,  Comino  of  Padua,  Bodoni,  Mat- 
taire,  Foulis,  Barbou,  and  Baskerville.  In 
n«noa  the  Jest-booln,  burlesque  treatises,  and 
macaronic  pocmi*  of  tho  16tn  century,  which 
procoeded  from  the  school  of  Merlin  Goccaie^ 
Follngi,  and  Rabelais,  have  been  Ibf  soma 
time  much  sought  after  by  bibliomaniacs.  Tha 
bindings  on  whicli  the  highest  prices  are  set  in 
IVanco  are  those  of  Dcrosne,  Padeloup,  Simier, 
andThouvonin;  and  in  England,  those  of  Charlea 
Lewis  and  lioger  Payne.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary prices  are  paid  for  splendid  old  editions, 
copies  with  a  lifeenes.?  of  the  author  and  paint- 
ed initial  letters,  impressions  u{>on  parchment, 
morocco^  paper  fbmished  with  a  broad  maniin, 
or  upon  asbestus,  printed  witli  letters  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  having  all  the  text  set  in  an  im- 
pression of  copper.  The  material  is  mora 
highly  esteemed  if  tinted  ro(«c-colf)r,  blue, 
yellow,  or  green.  The  library  of  Lord  8pen« 
OKV  in  iDgMBd,  MBliiBtd  M  iBmhylaa  of  tht 
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Glasgow  edition  of  1795,  the  biuding  of  wlacli 
alone  cost  £16  7«.  sterling.  Tlie  l)inding  of 
Macklin's  Bible,  in  4  vuluuiea,  cost  75  guiueasi 
and  that  of  Boydeirs  larj^o  edition  of  Stuike> 
spcnre,  in  9  volume-i,  co-t  .£lo2  storlhiu'.  The 
London  bookseller  Jetl'ery  Imd  a  volume  of  the 
"Hbtory  of  Jamea  II.,"  by  Fox,  boond  in  fox- 
skin,  in  allasinn  to  the  name  of  the  author,  and 
tbe  capricious  bibliomaniac  A.-ikew  pushed  his 
madness  even  to  having  a  book  boand  in  human 
skin,  that  he  might  po.ssess  an  entirely  unique 
volume.  The  edges  of  books  Ijavc  sometiuK-i 
been  adorned  with  beautiful  pictarea.  Books 
formerly  were  often  bound  in  copper,  rilTer,  or 

fold  leaf,  and  ombelli.shod  with  preoioiu  stones, 
he  sliah  of  Persia  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  pre- 
pariiig  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  "Arabiaa 
Nights*  Bnttfrtainmcnts,''  on  which  artista,  un- 
dor  hi?i  pfTMmjil  dircctirn.  Lave  bLt-ii  at  work 
for  the  last  7  yexu-s.  Its  preparation  has  already 
eoBt  more  than  $60,000.  It  b  not  nnfreqnentlj 
a  passion  of  men  to  obtain  nn  extensive  library 
in  somo  parsicular  Ucpmlinent,  or  a  coiiipkto 
set  of  the  editions  of  some  favorite  author. 
Tlius,  Houlard  sjicnt  a  fortune  iti  pursuit  of  t!i"» 
editions  of  Racine  ;  a  professor  in  a  university  is 
montione<l  who  passed  hii*  life  in  collecting  ob- 
scene books ;  and  tioleinnes  made  a  libnuy  of  aHl 
the  dramatio  ineces  that  have  ever  appeared  on 
any  stai^i:'.  Tic  -cart  liLil  for  now  pieces  with  pain- 
ful anxietr,  purchajiiog  a  masa  of  books  in  lan- 
ffoages  whidi  he  ooidd  not  read.  A  certain 
Frenchman  purchased  atexorVntant  prices  nil  as- 
tronomical books  that  ho  couUl  limi,  though  ho 
did  not  undantatid  a  word  of  that  science.  Bib- 
liomaniacs arc  tlio  principal  ptirclia-^crs  in  tito 
great  antitpmritm  book  auctions  whicii  are  oeca- 
sionaUy  held  in  London  and  Park  The  Maz- 
arin  Bible,  aapposcd  to  have  Ixien  printed  in 
1465,  was  sold  in  1827  for  £504.  A  gentleman 
of  New  York  ha.-!  obtained  a  copy  of  tins  work 
at  an  expend  of  $2,000.  Akuin's  Mb.  Bible, 
which  was  made  mr  Oharlemagne,  was  rec^tly 
purchased  by  the  BritWi  Mni-mm  for  £750. 
At  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Lomenic's  library  in 
Ftois,  3,800  livres  were  given  for  a  copy  of  the 
Gramnuitica  Ithythmica^  in  folio,  jtriuted  in 
14C6,  by  Faust  and  Schoefler.  A  copy  of  Vir- 
gil, printed  by  Sweynheira  and  Pannartz,  in 
1461),  brought  4,101  livres.  Dr.  Dibdiii  nirn- 
tions  that  500  guineas  were  offered  for  a  Livy 
printed  by  Vindelin  do  Spira,  in  1470,  "a most 
extraordinary  copy,  bound  in  8  volumes,  in  for- 
eign coarse  yellnW*  One  of  the  most  merao- 
raXlo  coiiijiotitions  for  bibliographic  treasures 
occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxbocgh's 
Ubnry,  in  London,  in  181S.  A  copy  of  the  lit 
edition  of  (ho  "Decameron,"  pnb!i-?i..l  by  Val- 
tiurf,  at  Venice,  in  1471 ,  was  sold  fur  lL«  immense 
prico  of  £2.260.  An  illuminated  missal,  exe- 
cuted for  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  was  sold,  in  1780,  for  £'2«J3 ;  in  1815, 
for  £637;  and  in  1833,  for  £1,100.  Great  in- 
terest  was  recenUy  excited  at  Paris  by  the  sale 
of  a&  extensively  Uliiatrated  copy  of  Voltaire's 
works.  TfaA  •ditiau  was  that  of  Lefi&vn,  162$ 


-'.'/i,  in  90  volumes,  and  its  illustration  had 
been  a  work  of  more  thim  20  ye.ars.  The  en- 
gravings amounted  to  the  number  of  12,000, 
and  were  bo  carefully  Helected  that  moTe  nan 
said  tu  ]ia\  t' Ik rejected  than  wore  ia^iortvi 
This  uniquo  copy  was  sold  for  £223.  At  Uie 
samo  sale  a  copy  of  the  first  complete  edIHon  of 
Molii^re  was  sold  for  £13,  and  an  "Orlando  Fu- 
rioso''  (Venice,  1553J  lor  £15.  Among  recent 
sales  in  London  wore  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  tbe 
13th  centnry,  written  on  vdlniu,  in  the  uncial 
character,  lor  X70 ;  2  MSS.  of  the  t  v.Vjgclijts, 
on  vellum,  of  tlie  9th  and  10th  centuries,  for 
£70  and  £81 ;  JIuronymi  EpUlolm^}AS.y  of  the 
15th  century,  on  Italian  vellum,  illuminated, 
for  £45  3jf. ;  Ditcordk  AmnnrlKti  Ojh'  i.hr^ 
folio,  for  £590;  ihQ  Aminta  Fatmla  of  Tftsso, 
with  autograph,  MS.,  for  £59 ;  8  MBS.  of  (Ls 
Dii'imr  C";/iiut.h'<i  of  Dante,  of  the  14th  exA 
15th  centuries,  for  £40,  £30  10«.,and  £52  lO*.; 
D©  Bry's  Vovjiges,"  in  9  vol'^.,  ]5'.i'VK,25,  for 
£150.  John  Eli  .t'-;  Indian  Bible  is  LI  in  New 
York,  io  1S57,  for  $200,  and  18  nuiubcrs  of 
Fhttiklin*a  Poor  Biohard^s  Almanack"  fur  ^12 
prr  iminber.  The  most  cTperiMvo  single  work 
iu  the  Uiiiied  States  is  u  copy  of  l3e  Bryl 
"  Voyages."  The  bibliomaniac  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  18th  cb^ter  of  the  CaracUnKdU 
Bruy^re,  and  Dr.  iMbdin  has  published  a  vo^ 
muo  entitled  *'Bi])lioijiani;L,  or  Book-Madness." 

BIBKA,  Eaxsi^  baron,  a  Germaa  naturoli^ 
and  traveller,  bom  athisestate  of  Sehwabbelni, 
iti  Franconhn,  Juno  9,  1806.  He  purine  1  fct 
Uio  study  of  tho  law,  and  afterwai  J,  lu  ire  ex- 
clusively, that  of  natural  sciencL-,  at  sLi  il;; 
versity  of  "Wnrzburir.  After  having  brought 
out,  in  1849,  a  chcaiical  treatise  on  the  lirtf 
and  the  bile,  ho  made  a  tour  of  exploration  to 
Brazil  and  Chili,  of  which  he  published  a  de- 
scription in  1854,  under  the  title  of  «  TiravebJa 
South  America."  To  tho  journals  of  the  acad- 
emy of  Vienna,  of  which  he  is  a  memberJie  hu 
Gontribttted  some  Interesting  articles  on  Bdivii 
and  Cliili.  in^  most  valu.able  works  havoappeAf- 
od  within  tlio  last  few  years ;  "  Comparative  In- 
vestigations of  tho  Brains  of  Uen  and  of  Vert*- 
brate  Animals"  (Mannheim,  1 «- !),  nrA  "Narce- 
tic  Enjoyments  and  Man"  (Kureiabcrg,  l?>^j)- 
His  residence  in  the  hitter  city  contains  a  valua- 
ble colln  'i  Ti  r  f  transatlantic  olyecia  of  nittw 
history  urui  i  Uinography. 

BICE,  or  Bisk,  among  painters,  a  blue  color 
prepimfd  from  the  lapin  ariMatu,  or  calcareo^a 
salt  of  copper.  It  bears  the  bosk  body  of  m 
bright  blues  used  in  Oommon  worki  bat  k 
palest  in  color. 

BIOfiTRE,  a  hospital  in  thefmniedistoviaiK 
ity  of  Paris,  on  n  site  formerly  occupied  bj'» 
chateau  built  in  tlio  ISth  century  by  Mr, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  In  tho  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  thv  dilapidated  castle  was  boi^w 
by  tliC  duke  of  Berry,  tlie  uncle  of  Charles  VI, 
who  erected  there  a  magnificent  new  cLattiJ, 
omameutetl  with  masterpieces  of  art.  Vnua^ 
pily,  it  was  destroyed,  with  all  its  trea^ara^ 
dnnng  tha  civil  wan.   Ita  mini  »A  Ofi 
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ffroond  were  glirw,  in  1419,  to  tho  chapter  of 

Nutro  Daine,  ami,  being  enUrely  neglected,  be- 
CAfflO  a  resort  for  robbers  and  other  oflfeaders. 
Gtrdinal  MtbeHea  baving  bought  it,  in  16tS^ 
foundoJ  there  a  military  hospital,  the  occnpanta 
of  which  were  removed  to  the  Invalided  in  the 
i^ra  of  Lods  XIV.  Bio^tre  then  became  an 
a^um  f.  >r  tlio  pf)or,  and  a  kind  ofjpriaon  where 
Tagrants  were  ooofiuuiL    Under  Louis  XVI.  a 
jMii  of  it  was  allotted  to  tboee  suffering  from 
TOTercal  discft-scis  the  patients  being,  by  a  sin- 
rule,  sabjocted  to  a  severe  whioping  be- 
Teeeiving  any  attention  tnm  m  pujii- 
ciaii3.   Bitt  t  re  was  also  used  as  a  prison,  and 
during  the  bloody  massacres  of  Sept.  1793,  it 
twotniA  the  aeene  of  the  most  horrible  s .  a  i  _'h* 
ter,  the  Inmates  defc'ii'li  11^'  themselves  desperate- 
ly ag^nst  the  revulutiuimry  murderers.  Sub- 
eeqnently  it  was  uoed  partly  as  a  prison  and 
partly  as  a  ho-ipital,  bat  the  former  department 
having  been  transferred  to  a  new  building,  in 
the  me  do  hi  Roquotte,  within  Viria,  Biofetre  is 
now  employed  exclusively  as  an  asylum  f  >r  in- 
digent old  men  or  invalids,  and  mule  lunatics. 
The  ftrlndpal  btjlldingi^  ftmning  a  square  of 
900  feet  on  eacli  siJo,  are  separated  by  3  hxr^o 
courtyards.     A  new  division,  constructed  in 
1822,  con<;ista  of  3  edifleea,  between  which  is  a 
small  eardon  for  tlio  nso  of  the  inmates.  Tlie 
establiiiimeut^,  from  the  elevation  of  ita  ute,  has 
purer  air  than  any  other  hospitel  in  Fnia.  The 
rule.'  by  which  the  iiatient^  arc  poverncd  areas 
mild  as  good  order  pemut^i,  and  iiuprovemcnts 
Id  their  treatment  are  daily  introduced.  Thoso 
who  are  not  entirely  dis;ibled  by  infirmiUcs  or 
old  age  are  required  to  work  3  hours  a  day  at 
their  resf>ective  trades,  and  reoeiTO  in  return  a 
phare  of  tlio  profits;  the  rest  goes  toward  de- 
fravin^^  iLo  cxi>v;n:*vs  of  the  hospital    The  food 
is  healthy  and  quite  sutBcient.   The  lunatics, 
about  900  in  number,  occupy  a  department  by 
tliemsclvea.   The  gentlest  treatment,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  is  employed.    To  those  who  are 
capable  of  it,  daily  occupation  is  given  on  a  mod- 
el farm  at  a  little  distance.    Others  attend 
schools  of  various  kinds  in  the  establishment, 
and  the  directors  constantly  endeavor  to  find 
8<^>tiio  manual  or  intellectual  occupation  foreverj 
one  of  tiieni.    Tliis  method  has  succeeded  b<>- 
vond  all  anticipation.    The  sociability  of  the 
lunatics  has  been  also  improved;  but  music, 
al>ove  all,  has  worked  wonders.   The  majority 
of  patients  are  fond  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
have  beoome  accomplished  proficients,  while  all 
teem  to fbel  its  benencial  influence.  Concerts  are 
oooasioaaOy  l^ven,  at  which  both  the  performers 
and  the  andienoe  are  lunatics.  The  establish- 
ment, with  its  dependoncios,  firra^,  as  it  were, 
a  small  town,  the  total  population  of  which, 
patients,  servants,  officers,  and  physidans  in- 
clndcd,  is  not  far  fnjm  5,000  s*rils.  The 
neighboring  Tillage  of  the  same  name  is  in- 
significanl 

P.irilAN'A,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  state 
of  Amhara,  160  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Gcmdar.  It  is 
a  place  of  Moie  importance,  and  tiM  ca^tal  of 


a  chiefship,  but  the  hooBes  ars  mean  and  the 

wall  dilapidated.    It  has  a  great  weekly  market. 

BICIIAT,  Mabie  Fbancois  Xatisb,  a  French 
anatomist  and  phyaidogisti  bom  Kov.  11, 1771, 

at  Thoirette-en-Bresse,  department  of  the  Ain, 
died  at  Paris,  July  22,  1802,  having  already  ac- 
quired great  celebrity,  thou^jh  very  voung.  He 
wa'?  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptifte  Bichat,  doc- 
tor of  medicine  of  the  university  of  Montpellier, 
and  mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Poncin,  whero 
he  practised  medicine.  Young  Bichat  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua.  In 
l7dS  ha  entered  the  seminary  of  St  Irenc-e,  at 
Lyons ;  and  as  this  school  belonged  to  the  Jes- 
uits, and  was  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
Bichat^s  uncles,  a  priest,  he  was  driven  from  it 
by  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1789. 
His  favorite  studies  were  mathematics  and  phys- 
ical science.  On  retoming  home  he  began  tha 
Btudr  of  anatomy  under  his  father,  and  after- 
ward attended  lectures  at  tlie  hospital  of  Lyons. 
Driven  a  second  time  firom  Lyons  by  the  evenla 
of  the  revolution,  he  went  in  1793  to  Paris,  to 
study  surpt-ry  under  tlie  celebrated  Desault,  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  Without  a  single  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris,  ho  entered  the  school  of  Desanlt) 
and  diligently  followed  the  lectures  of  his  mas- 
ter, by  whom  he  was  soon  noticed  for  his  zeal 
ana  ability.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  school, 
that  some  cho^n  pupils  should,  each  one  in  his 
torn,  give  an  abstract  of  the  leetore  of  the  day, 
and  at  the  cl^^o  of  tbo  lecture  on  the  following 
day  this  abbtract  was  publicly  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tiie  second  surgeon  of  the  hospitaL 
On  one  occasion,  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was 
to  read  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
day,  happened  to  bo  absent;  Bichat  stepped 
fom  ard  from  the  crowd  of  pupils,  and  offered 
to  read  his  own,  which  had  been  made  for  pri- 
vate use.  The  offer  was  accepted,  though  the 
pupil  was  young,  and  had  not  been  in  the  class 
more  than  a  month.  The  abstract  was  clear, 
accurate,  and  full,  and  re&l  with  calmness  and 

f)recfsion.  On  hearing  of  thii  from  cr-l- 
eogue  Monoury,  Desaalt  sent  for  Bichat,  aiid 
from  this  first  convert  ition,  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  him  that  ho  invited  him  to  re- 
side in  his  own  house;  subsequently  adopt- 
ed him  as  his  son,  associated  him  in  idi 
labors,  and  de-^tined  him  as  his  successor. 
Bichat  continued  to  live  with  his  master  until 
the  death  of  Default,  which  happened  about  2 
years  after  their  firtit  acquiuntance.  After  this 
event,  Bicliat  arranged  and  published  the  worics 
of  his  master,  and  opened  a  school  for  teacliing 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  raigery.  Be-ide  his 
public  labors,  he  undertook  a  soles  of  eiperi- 
ment-T  on  the  chemical,  jiliy-ical,  physiologiail, 
and  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissoes  of 
the  animal  economy.  Hit  labors  were  cx- 
cc.-'ivo  and  hii  coiL-^titution  weak ;  his  health 
gavo way;  lecturing  iatigned  him,  and  brought 
on  a  aerere  attadt  of  bleeding  of  the  lun^r*. 
Dur'n?  tin  first  attuck  of  illnc«%  he  pa'--^.d  the 
time  in  maturing  his  own  particular  viuws  of 
anafiony  and  physiology,  and  sketched  the  plan 
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of  the  works  iu  wliicU  Ihoso  viewi  wcro  ufur- 
vard  devdoped.  As  soon  as  ho  Lad  partially 
recovered  from  the  attack,  he  recommenced 
his  public  labors  and  his  private  studies  vith 
the  purni}  iateusity,  relying  en  his  youth  and 
mental  energy  to  support  him  in  ius  imprudcut 
oonne.  Neidier  the  eatrenties  of  Ua  friends 
nor  the  signs  of  rotiirnlrig  disease  could  induce 
him  to  moderate  bis  labor.  In  spite  of  increaa- 
iog  weakiie&s      hardly  able  to  digest  the  sim- 

Sh^t  food,  he  continued  to  puss  several  hours  a 
ay  iu  a  damp  cellar,  macerating  animal  tissues 
and  making  various  oxporimcnts  to  ascertain 
the  properties  of  each  particular  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  ilie  orgauii  oi'  liie  body.  Ilis  powers  at 
lengtli  became  exhausted,  but  his  mental  energy 
was  unabated.  On  one  oocasion  be  folt  giddy 
on  leaving  the  room  where  these  experiments 
were  niaile,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  while 
descending  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  bis  foot 
dipped  end  he  fell  down,  reeeiring  a  serere 
blow  <.n  the  heail  froiii  tlio  fall.  Uo  vran  taken 
up  insensible,  and  carried  liomo;  but  the  next 
day  he  returned  to  his  duty,  notwithstanding 
a  Bcvero  hcailache.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
aver,  ho  f&iuted  from  fatligue;  symptom!^  of 
farer  oama  on,  whicli  assumed  a  typhoid  char- 
acter, and  proved  fatal  in  tho  course  of  li 
days.  And  LliUi  u  man  of  j^L-nius  ui  the  high- 
est order,  from  excessive  h^u  of  study  and 
oontinaoos  n^gleot  of  the  physical  requirements 
of  health,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  impru- 
dence, before  ho  Iiad  atlaliKil  I o  full  maturity, 
ibr  be  died  in  tho  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  bail, 
however,  done  enongh  aJready  to  immortatize 
hb  name.  He  was  tlie  fiivt  who  umlortook  a 
systematic  analysis  to  reduce  the  complex  struc- 
tnres  of  the  body  to  their  elemeotary  tisanes, 
and  to  ascertain  tlie  ])cculiar  properties,  chem- 
ical, physical,  uLid  vital,  which  characterize 
each  uisTiple  tissue.  Tho  idea  of  such  a  work 
bad  been  suggested  by  partial  analysis  heforc, 
but  his  Anatomw  generale  formed  a  ncw 
era  in  tljo  development  of  that  branch  of 
acienoe.  The  work  abounds  with  minnto  and 
laborioaa  research,  extensive  and  ebiborate  ex- 
perltDL'iit,  conducted  with  intnitive  in~i-lit  ntiJ 
practical  skill;  and  Uiougli  a  monument  of 
sune^  it  was  completed  and  published  in 
a  year.  It  was  rcr.  L^'nized  at  once,  and 
universally,  as  the  work  of  a  great  genius. 
6000  after  tho  publicition  of  tliis  work,  ho 
coramenred  liis  Aiiatuinl<:  (!,;'<<•  n'jj! ire,  conceiv- 
ed on  a  new  plan  and  pai-lly  execiited;  bnt 
before  it  could  be  finished,  Bichat  died.  Ilis 
friends  and  disciples  who  bad  followed  his  la- 
bors and  assisted  in  bis  numerous  experiments, 
completed  the  unfinislie<l  volumes  on  tho  plan 
which  ho  had  traced  himself  and  thoroughly 
explained  to  tbem ;  and  though  the  work  was 
partly  written  by  liLs  f.  IImwl:^,  ii  wry  proptr- 
ly  l>c;irs  his  name.  Tiie  works  of  iiiciiut  aro 
nut  staiidiir  i'i  of  perfection  attbo  present  day ; 
for  tho  iiiijMilse  which  lie  gave  U>  study,  and  tho 
views  which  ho  devUoped  iu  his  analytical  iu- 
vestlgotioius  led  toftartber  obsenratirau  a&d  ex« 


poriincnts  in  the  same  direction,  which  he 
woiUd  have  made  himself,  if  he  had  livwi  to 
finish  slowly  that  which  ho  began  so  brilliauUf 
and  pushed  so  ibr,  within  a  few  short  yem. 
There  was  little  systematic  order  in  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  before  bis  UnL 
Dusedaons  were  made  cbieny  with  avisw  to 
the  practical  art  of  6ur;;ery  done,  and  not  with 
any  comprehensive  view  of  general  aus^aig. 
He  first  idd  stress  on  the  general  disttiMtioB 
between  i  i  riscionfl  and  unconsciou-;  life  ia  the 
body,  and  tlio  correspondingly  iuee^ssaut  wjiion 
of  uuo  set  of  organs,  sleeping  or  waking,  coo- 
trastedwith  the  intorruptod  action  of -rvlTiorH:! 
of  organs,  which  arc  active  iu  the  wakia^  sUUe 
ami  {>;is--ive  during  sleep.  The  heart  ami  lungs 
are  always  active  night  and  day,  while  tiie 
tnusdes  and  the  hones  of  the  external  frams 
aro  only  active  during  portions  of  the  Jay,  anJ 
totally  inactive  during  sleep.  He  divided  thd  or- 
ganism, therefore,  into  S  distinet  mecIuBlMiui, 
which  he  called  tho  organic  .'uid  r^latiun  J,  or 
the  vegetative  and  the  animal  The^  dislicc- 
tions  are  admitted  at  the  present  day,  altboiigik 
tho  vegetative  nr  tho  organic  Tncchanistn  is  more 
commonly  subdividod  into  the  nutritive  and 
tho  reproductive  systems.  Minute  analysis  hm 
been  carried  vorv  far  in  tho  direction  which  be 
indicated,  but  philosophical  or  systematic  sai* 
lysis,  as  he  conceived  it,  has  been  aluio.-t  tolaliy 
neglected,  or  pursued  without  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  its  philosophical  importance.  Hefdl 
into  r-nmo  crrorsby  geueralizicL:  too  extensively, 
without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  minor  facts, 
and  these  errors  have  deterred  his  followcM 
from  pursniui::  the  same  conrse.  And  yet  the 
greatest  work  of  jirugrcss  remains  still  to  be 
done  in  that  direction.  His  Itecherdut  ttir  la 
tie  cl  li  viorl  contains  the  germs  of  a  revolotioa 
in  the  biady  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  lot 
tho  defective  definitions  and  manifest  errors 
which  it  cootmns,  have  caused  them  to  beot«^ 
looked.  Tho  samo  idea  runs  through  sD  Ul 
works,  au  l  that  is  tho  distinction  hetwevn  coO" 
scions  aud  imconscioos  bodily  life  and  motion. 

BIOKERSTAFF.  Isaac,  dramatist,  bom  b 
Ireland,  in  1733;  tho  dato  of  his  death  on- 
known.  After  having  been  one  of  the  pagc«  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  (viceroy  of  Irehmd,  1745-'1)» 
he  received  a  commi^siou  in  tlio  marines,  to 
which  service  ho  W!is  lieutenant  when  coia- 
j>elled  to  retiro  with  disgrace.  Ho  wrote  16 
dramatic  i^Kces,  between  175*3  and  1771,  w^' 
oral  of  llicm  of  considerable  merit  mid  ooo» 
tinned  popularity.  Those  best  known  now  are 
the  comic  operas  of  **Lovo  iu  a  ViUage,''  ''Im* 
nd  and  Chirissa,"  and  "The  Padlock," and  tta 
comedy  of  "The  Hypocrite.''  Tliis  1x4  is  m 
alteration  of  Cibbcr'a  "  Isomuror"  (itself  only 
an  adaptaUon  of  Kolidro^s  Tartujf^,  sc&rc-if 
any  tiling  more  than  the  cTiaractcr  of  Maw- 
Wunn  being  written  by  liickerstali".  The  Bio- 
gt'iphii  Diitmatica,  att.  r  relating  that  ho  llwi 
from  Kii-land,  cliarired  with  a  crime  not  to  be 
uainetl,  8.'iy.s  tiint  iu  1762  ho  was  yet  alive,  to 
Ibrcign  oxUe,  '*|ioor  and  deapised  by  all  oideo 
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of  people/^  Before  this  he  mored  in  high 
literary  soctct/  iu  London,  hoing  iotiinaU)  with 
Guldsinith,  Gorridc,  Marphj,  BotireU^  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
TbraJo  rcliiU;i>  that  whou  Mr.  liickcrsjtaff's 
iliglit  c<  lufirued  tiM  reimrt  of  his  guilt,  and  Mr. 
Thralo  said,  in  answer  to  Johnson^s  astoni'^h- 
inent,  tliat  ho  liad  luug  Ueeu  a  suspected  mau, 
MU  thoso  who  look  close  to  the  ground  dirt 
will  be  seen,  sir,'  ^va^  the  h  fty  replv;  *lliope 
I  see  things  from  a  grcuUi  Jtst^mce.' ** 

BIOKERSTETn,  Edward,  an  English  clerjry- 
man,  born  in  Wc'itmoalatHl,  Man-ii  19,  17*^^, 
died  Fob.  24,  IS'ia.    Educnted  iu  liis  lutive 
town,  he  was  f(>r  several  years  a  oterk  in  Lon- 
don, till  in  1812  he  began  business  as  a  Bollcitor 
hi  Norwich,  llis  buaiut^^s  was  flourishing,  when 
ba  became  deeply  interested  in  the  religiou<) 
and  benevolent  movement:^  of  wl/uli  N'orwich 
was  the  centre,  and  in  1815  ho  was  ordaiued  a 
deacon  in  the  Anglican  chorch.   He  departed 
the  next  year  to  Africa  to  inspect  and  orgnnizo 
the  stations  of  the  church  missionary  society  iu 
that  countr}',  and  daring  the  next  15  years  he 
was  the  secretary  and  the  chief  acting  officer  of 
that  society.    In  1830  ho  resigned  his  otllcc, 
and  became  rector  of  Walton,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  prominent  iu  the  anniversary  meetings  of 
religious  societies,  and  especially  advocated, 
both  by  his  addresses  and  his  pen,  the  interests 
of  missions.  HLs  publications  ore  numerous,  con- 
sisting chicOy  of  excgetical  and  devotional  trea- 
tiaea  and  sermons. — Uestrt,  Lord  Lanodalb. 
brotherof  the  preceding,  an  Engliiih  lawyer  and 
statcs'inan,  born  in  "Westmoreland,  Juno  18, 
I7»S,  died  at  Tuabridge  Wells,  April  18, 1861. 
Be  aerred  aa  siipivutioeship  to  bis  father,  who 
Was  a  Burgt'<  n  :ind  apothecary,  after  which  he 
travelled  oa  the  ouatinent  as  medical  attendant 
to  tba  earl  of  Oxford,  wboee  dangbter  be  «nb> 
soquenily  marrje<l.   Ifo  ;rradiiated  at  Cains  cul- 
lege,  Cambridge,  ii>1808,  was  admitted  to  the 
Iwr  in  1811,  dMtipgttished  Mtaself  by  Us  as- 
siduous attention  to  jirof,  •i-ional  duties,  and 
roso  to  einiii^tco  in  the  oqolty  courts,  to  wbioh 
bo  ooofined  bis  praetiee.  He  became  a  beneher 
of  the  Inner  Tc:it[  Ic  in  1S2T,  in  1S3,5  declined 
the  it££ar  made  to  him  by  bir  liobert  Peel  of  a 
■eat  on  tbe  bench,  and  in  1889  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  I,ari-d;ilr,  and  created  a 
privy  ouunciUur.  In  this  iMco  ho  cborished 
hh  teste  forUlentnre,  and  was  bonored  for  bis 
ndheronco  tn  the  lil.'hL-.t  j.rinrii.les  of  aetion. 

JUlCKLElUll,  a  parish  of  Devonshirei  Eag- 
land,  8  niiles  8.  V.  of  Tirerteti,  at  tbe  eonfhi' 
riiro  of  tlio  Exf  and  Dart  risers,  llanifyldo 
iliHiro  Carew,  w  ho  become  "  the  king  of  tbe 
gypsies?,"  was  born  liere  in  1698. 

Ini'ASSU.l,  a  Biiuli  river  of  the  Basque 
provinces  of  S|>ain,  noted  for  the  battles  fbogfat 
upon  ita  banks,  between  tbe  nvneh  under  Soolt 
and  the  EugliAli,  Spaniard-s.  and  Portn^iiew,  nn- 
der  Wellington,  Aller  the  defeat  of  Vittoria  in 
1818,  BouJt  collected  bis  troops  in  a  portion, 
tha  ngbt  of  which  nsfecd  on  tba  aea  oppoaita 


Fucntorrabia,  liadngtho  Bidassnain  front,  wliilo 
the  ceutru  and  lelt  extended  across  t>evcral 
ridges  of  hills  toward  fit  Jean  de  Luz.  From 
this  position  ho  once  attempted  to  reliove  the 
blockaded  garrison  of  Paiupeluua,  but  was  re- 
pnlssd.  San  SebiiHtiaji,  besieged  by  Wellington, 
was  now  hard  pressed,  and  Soult  resolved  to 
rui.se  Uie  siege.  From  his  position  of  tbe  lower 
Bidassoa  it  was  but  0  miles  to  Oyarzun,  a  vU- 
logo  on  the  road  to  San  Sebastian;  and  if  he 
coidd  reach  tliat  village  the  siege  must  bo 
raised.  Aaoordingly,  toward  Iba  and  of  Aug. 
1813,  ho  concentrated  2  columns  on  tho  Bidas- 
soa. The  one  on  tlio  left,  under  Geu.  Clausel, 
comiisting  of  90,000  men  and  29  gnns,  took  a 
position  on  a  ridgo  of  hills  opposite  Vera  (a 
place  beyond  which  tho  upper  course  of  the 
river  was  in  the  liand^  uf  tlio  alUes),  wbile  Gen. 
Reillo  with  18,000  men,  and  a  reserve  of  7,000 
under  Poy,  took  his  station  lower  down,  near 
the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Iran.  Tho  French 
intrenched  camp  to  the  rear  was  held  by 
D'Erlon  with  S  divisions,  to  ward  olf  any  turn- 
ing movement  of  the  allied  right.  Wellington 
had  been  informed  of  Soult's  plan,  and  had 
taken  every  precaution.  The  extreme  left  of 
his  position,  sheltered  in  front  by  the  tidal 
estuary  of  ttie  Bidassoa,  was  well  intrenched, 
though  but  sUghtly  occupied;  tho  centre, 
formed  by  tho  extremely  strong  and  rugged 
ridges  of  San  Harcial,  was  strengthened  with 
field-works,  and  held  by  Freyre's  Spaniards,  the 
Ist  British  division  standing  as  a  reserve  on 
their  loft  rear  near  tho  Iran  road.  Tbe  rij^t 
wing,  on  tho  rocky  descents  of  the  Pefia  da 
Uaya  mountain,  was  held  by  Lonpa's  Spaniards 
and  the  4th  Anglo-Portoguese  division ;  Inglis's 
brigade  of  tbe  7th  divlaon  eonnecting  it  with 
the  li^^ht  divi-ion  at  Vera,  and  witli  tbe  troops 
detached  still  further  to  the  right  among  the 
bins.  Bonlt^  plan  was,  that  Reillo  should 
take  San  Jfarcial  (which  be  intended  forming 
into  a  bridge-head  fw  ulterior  operations),  ana 
drive  tiie  allies  toward  theb*  right,  into  the 
ravines  of  Pefla  do  Haya,  thus  clearing  tbe  high 
road  for  For,  who  was  to  advance  (dong  it 
stndgbt  on  Oyarzun,  while  Olauscl,  after  lea^- 
ing  a  division  to  olfservo  Vera,  should  jiass  tho 
Bidassoa  a  little  below  that  place,  and  drive 
wbatever  troops  opposed  bfm  up  the  Pefla  da 
Ilava,  thus  seconding  and  flanking  Rcille*'i  at- 
taok.  On  the  morning  of  Ao^.  31,  Reille's 
troops  forded  tbe  riTer  Tn  w&mm  oolomns,  ear- 
riod  llio  first  ridge  of  San  Marcial  with  a  rush, 
and  advanced  toward  the  hu^or  and  command- 
ing  ridges  of  tbat  group  of  bills.  But  \a  this 
ditHcult  ground  his  troops.  Imperfectly  man- 
aged, got  into  disorder ;  skirmishers  and  sup- 
ports oeraune  mingled,  and  in  some  places 
crowded  toj^etbcr  in  disordered  groups,  wlien 
the  Spanish  oolomns  nished  down  the  hill  and 
drore  Hum  bade  to  tiie  rirer.  A  seoood  at> 
tack  vrm  at  first  more  successful,  and  brought 
the  French  up  to  the  Spanish  position;  but 
ffaen  iteibroa  wis  spent,  and  anotber  adTanoa 
of  tba  SpaidaidB  atom  tfaen  baok  into  tha 
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BidossoA  ia  great  ^sorder.  Soult  hnving 
learat'tl  in  tbo  mean  tiino  that  Clausel  hau 
nimlc  g  )od  liis  uttack,  slow!/  cuiMiucrLug  grouud 
en  Pcfia  do  Ilayu,  and  driving  Portngoeflfl^ 
Spaniards,  and  British  liift>ro  him,  was  just 
forming  colurana  out  oi  IlviUo's  reserves  and 
Foy'rf  troops  for  a.  third  and  tiual  attack,  wJicn 
nevb  uimc  tlrnt  DTrlon  hsA  beea  Attacked  in 
his  camp  by  strong  forces.  "Wellington,  aa 
Boon  as  tliL'  coiu-L't;tra*ii' III  vf  flio  Fr^'ncli  on  tho 
lower  iiidassoa  left  no  longer  any  doubt  of  tbo 
real  point  of  attack,  had  ordered  all  troops  In 
tbehii!?iin  Lis  extivmo  right  to  attack  what- 
ever was  bciuro  them.  Ihla  attack,  though 
repulaed,  was  very  serious,  and  might  poMibly 
be  n-newoil.  At  tlio  saw.o  time,  n  portion  nf 
tlif  Li  iij.sh  liglit  Uivi^iou  wiis  drawn  up  un  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  so  aa  to  flank  Clau- 
sel's  advance.  Soult  now  gavo  up  the  iuteud- 
ed  attack,  and  drew  Reillc's  troops  back  across 
tho  Bidansi  >a.  Those  of  Clausel  were  not  ex- 
tricated till  lato  in  the  night,  and  after  a  severe 
strug^de  to  force  the  briugo  at  Vera,  the  fords 
having  b>'-<'i'!:io  impn^.-al-lc  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rainoa  the  ^auie  day,  tho  allies  took  Sau  St^has- 
tiaii,exoept  the  citadel,  by  storm,  and  this  latter 
post  surrendered  on  Ft  0. — The  second  bat- 
tic  of  tho  Bida^soa  took  place  Oct.  7,  when  Wel- 
lington forced  tho  passage  of  that  river.  Soult^d 
pohitiou  wjw  about  tho  samo  as  before- ;  F<iy 
he'd  tho  intrenched  camp  of  St.  Jean  do  Luz, 
DTrlon  held  Urdax  and  tho  camp  of  Ainhoa, 
Clausel  was  posted  on  a  ridge  connectmg 
Urdax  with  the  lower  Bidassoa,  and  Rcillo  stood 
along  that  river  fr.nn  Clausers  right  down  to 
tho  sea.  The  whole  front  was  iutreuched,  and 
the  French  were  still  employed  in  strengthen- 
ing their  works.  The  BtUi>Ii  right  stood  oii- 
po!K:'d  to  Foy  and  D'Erloii ;  tho  centre,  com- 
posed of  Giron's  Spaniards  and  tljo  ligl.L  division, 
with  T.(';i;.;a's  Sj.  iniards  and  tho  4th  division 
ill  rt-crsc,  in  all  20,000  men,  faced  Clausel; 
while  ontl;  ■  1  AverBidassoa  Freyre's  Spaniards, 
tho  1st  and  5th  Anglo-Portugucsc  division?*,  .'uul 
tho  unattaclied  brigade  of  Aylmer  and  Wilson, 
in  all  24,000  men,  were  ready  to  attiick  liciik'. 
WeUiugton  prepared  every  thing  for  a  surprise. 
His  troops  were  drawn  np  well  sheltered  from 
tho  view  of  the  enemy  during  the  night  beforo 
Oct  7,  and  the  touts  of  his  caiup  were  not  struck. 
Beside,  he  had  been  informed  by  Bnmgglers  of 
the  locality  of  3  fords  in  tho  tidal  estuary  of 
the  Bida-s-soa,  all  i>as,4nblo  at  low  water,  and  un- 
known to  the  French,  who  con.«idc'rcd  them- 
selves perfectly  salb  >.a  that,  On  tho 
morning  of  tho  7i!i,  Av  hiio  tlio  French  reserves 
were  oucamped  far  to  the  rear,  and  of  the  ono 
division  placed  in  1st  lino  tnjuiy  men  were  told 
off  to  work  at  tho  redoubt-s  the  5th  British 
d:'.  i>i  ti  and  Aylmor's  brigade-  l"or<K'.l  the  tidal 
estuary,  and  marched  toward  the  iutronched 
camp  caUed  the  SansonlottCK.  As  soon  as  they 
lisd  pa--;(l  to  tljL-  <.>tln.'r  >Idr,  tho  gunn  ffwin 
San  Marcial  opened,  and  5  m.  ro  cohnuns  nd- 
TOnced  to  ford  the  rivcr.  1  hey  liad  formed 
oa  tho  right  bank  before  tUef  renoli  ooold  offer 


any  resistanee;  in  fact,  the  stnprtae  eomplel^ 

ly  siH a  vi'dcd;  tbo  French  battialions,  as  thor 
arrived  singly  and  irrotnilarly,  were  id^tai^ 
and  the  Wholo  lino,  inolmliug  tho  key  ef  the 
position,  tlto  hill  of  Croi.t  des  liooquotai, 
t:iken  beforo  any  re^serves  could  arrive.  The 
camp  of  Biriatu  and  Bildox,  connecting  Bi>% 
with  Clausel,  was  tamed  by  Freyre's  takia^ 
tho  Msndalo  hill,  and  abandoned.  Beille*s 
tr<>"*i^  rLtiratcd  in  disorder  untU  thoy  wero 
stopped  at  Urogao  by  Soult,  who  arrived  ia 
haste  with  the  reserves  firom  Espelette^  WMls 
still  there,  he  wa.s  informod  of  an  :itt.'ick  oa 
Urdax ;  but  ho  was  not  a  mouKiit  in  dyubt 
about  tho  real  point  of  attack,  and  mart  hod  on 
the  lower  Bida>- %vhero  ho  arrived  tot^  lato 
to  restore  tho  baitlc.  Tho  British  centre,  ia 
tho  mean  tune,  had  attacke<l  Clausel,  and  gnida- 
ally  forced  his  positions  by  both  front  and  flsak 
attacks.  Toward  evening  ho  was  confined  to 
tho  highest  point  of  tho  ridge,  tlio  Gr.indo 
Khune,  and  that  biU  he  abandoned  next  day. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  French  was  aboot  1,400,  thstrf 
thf  allies  alK'-at  l.COOkilhd  ;ind  wouudci  T^«J 
surprise  waa  so  avoII  m-onagod  that  tiie  rvaid*- 
fonce  of  the  French  i>ositioDS  had  to  be  mad» 
by  10,000  men  only,  who,  on  bein_'  vL'  asly 
attacked  by  83.000  allies  wero  driven  fruia  Urn 
before  any  i  i'-rr\\  -.  n  add  come  to  their  support 
lUDDEFOi:!).  a  thriving  manufacturing »nd 
cotniiiercial  city  iu  York  c**.,  Me.,  on  the  SftOS 
river,  at  tho  fall.-',  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  On 
the  opposite  bauk  is  tho  town  of  Saoo,  engig^ 
in  simdar  occupations,  and  connected  w«h  it 
by  a  bridgv  nrn)  fv,t  hmf^.  Tho  water-power 
is  excellent  and  iuo&haustiUe,  the  iiali 
42  feet  In  1865, 10  cotton  mills  were  voiIm 
l>y  it— 5  on  c  :i  !i  sidL-  r  f  the  river— containing 
iu  {dl  about  Ou,oou  spindles  aud  3,000  loocaa. 
Besido  these  cotton  mills,  duefiy  owtjed  by 
for^i;:!!  cai)italists,  thero  aro  exteusivo  Ksatt* 
factories  of  woollen  goods,  hardware,  4& 
In  one  iron  foundcry  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
are  consumed  annually.  About  5,0Ui>,(Kl0  li6«4 
of  lumber  aro  annually  fcawed  out  here  InlO 
boards,  planks,  laths,  shingles,  &c.  It  is  also* 
oonsidorabio  lumber  market  from  mills  fortbtf 
up  the  river.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  im 
crookedness  of  tho  river,  and  it>  .-••vift  currentl 
below  the  falls,  navigation  is  not  very  extcnsiv«- 
ly  carried  on.  In  1854,  2,632  tons  of  shippui« 
V  !  1.  -i  t(  red,  aiul  2,402  licensed.  There  M 
4  l  auk-s  and  insuruuce,  gtis,  and  e-ivings  bsnit 
companies;  3  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of 
7,000  vols.;  2  newspapers,  and  an  acada>»y. 
The  f'chools  aro  very  good,  aud  $6,000  are*** 
nunlly  expended  npon  them.  Much 
is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  there  are  large 
uur.«^eriea.  Tho  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmoala 
railroiid,  i»as.sing  tliron^'!i  tho  town,  r  )ii:i>  '":'  it 
with  Portland  and  Boston,  The  "Pool, 
tho  month  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of  tomui«r 
rc-  rt.  A  fine  a(  h  several  mib  >  in  cxtcutli 
tliere  found.  Biddeford  was  incorporated  as  ft 
city  in  1854.  Its  pt»puktian  iu  1^ 
S»674;  1860,  6,095}  1857,  about  12,000. 
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BXDDLE,  C'LCMKBTr,  a  colonei  ia  the  rerola- 
tlOD«7  arrar,  bora  m  PWodelpbia,  May  10, 
174'\  duA  tt;oro  July  14,  l>c.-Hx-ndeil 
firom  one  of  (he  early  Qaakor  bettlerd  mid  pro- 
wrfatirfat  «f  iwMtOT  New  Jenov,  ho  retained 
hb  ooDoection  with  tho  sncfety  i  ir  Friends  until 
the  oommencement  of  the  war  of  independence. 
In  early  life  he  engaged  in  commercial  ptnr^ 
suit,-,  in  nativo  city;  hat  not\s-it.hstanatni» 
tiiij  and  tlii!  diiscipliuo  uf  tho  rcli^'iuU;*  M.>cicty 
in  whose  tenets  ho  had  been  educated,  he  unit- 
ed in  17^  with  a  number  of  Quaker  frieoda  in 
fbrmht;  a  miHtary  oorps  for  the  proteetkNi  oCa 
party  ct'  friondly  Indians  w}>o  had  s.)U;,'ht  rcf- 
ng»  in  Fhilarlelwita  from  the  fury  of  a  band  of 
kiriMsedoCi  itiMmttaatteFKdiia  boya,  frho 
had  recently  ma.s.<jKrL<!  •^-nuo  titioffending  Con- 
aHoga  Indians  &l  tho  iuUsrior  town  of  Lanca»- 
kr.  These  banditti,  powerful  in  nombeni,  had 
a^lTTinfvd  wiihiii  5  or  tl  uf  tlio  nty,  threat- 
eaiag  di.«^trucUaa  tu  who  should  oppoM 
tbiB,  vbea  tho  vigor  of  tba  miHtafy  prqw** 
tions  checked  their  forther  progress.  »:im;e1y 
had  this  local  disturbance  been  quieted  when 
newj  was  received  of  tho  ri, -<'Iuti<iii  uf  tho 
BotUi  houae  of  oommous  to  oharae  eertain 
il»pdnltotlii  lha  mUnbIcml  The  iMliiig  «n- 

pt-ndcrcd  tlirouurhoiit  the  wliulo  o<»im(ry  hy  thiH 
BtM>  was  nowhere  deeiHsr  than  in  IfhilatUl- 
pkb;  mad  the  eonsunnnation  of  Out  rmAy  td 
the  roninoTis  !<y  tlio  subsequent  passage  of  tho 
sujup  at  t,  induci^d,  in  that  city,  the  celebrated 
wo-irii[»ortation  re<w>intiom  of  Oct.  SO,  1765, 
one  of  ilio  mo^i  «li'cidi:<l  incn<»ures  adopted  dur- 
bg  tiLU  cuirly  part  of  tlxc  strngglo  with  Great 
Britain,  for  the  preservation  of  the  civil  rit,'hts  of 
the  colonists.  To  this  agreement  the  namea  of 
&e  principal  merchants  of  the  city  were  tt- 
tadied,  arnl  aiiiou;.'  tho  numln  r  tho>o  uf  Col. 
Biddie  and  hia  brother  Owen  Biddle.  The 
ujuie  fabin^iaeirtlr  panned  by  the  BrltUh  min- 
istry  f!L-'-;tr(>yin2  all  hopo  of  a  roa«nnaMc  ad- 
ioAment  of  Uie  diircrenccH,  Col.  Biddle  em- 
Vsrked  early  and  zeal' sly  in  the  dcfcnee  oC 
the  hhfrt'n.--i  <'f  America,  and  hy  hw  u'jtiro  ex- 
cnioas  was  greatly  instnuncntoi  in  formiuii  the 
'•Qnaker"  company  of  volant<."eni  nised  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  of  which  he  was  elected 
an  officer  before  the  corps  joined  the  amiy. 
Congress  having,  in  June,  1770,  for  tho  protoc- 
tioii  ni  tJbe  middle  eolonies,  directed  the  iromc- 
Aito  eelabH Jwiiwit  of  •  Hying  camp  of  10,- 
'^'-1  tnt.n  ('I  h"  furnish rd  hv  Pennsylvania, 
Maryhmd,  and  Delaware,  on  July  8  ftillowing 
«heted  CoL  Biddlo  Ha  de(nity  quArtemwrter- 
geoeral,  as  well  as  for  tho  raii  tiji  of  lVniis\l- 
vanta  and  New  Jersey,  ordered  to  rcndcatwus 
at  Trenton.  Col.  Riddle  took  part  in  the  in\- 
portant  h;ittk>  of  Trenton  at  the  r!  rpo  of  t!io 
same  Ti,-ar,  .viid,  in  cot^unctiou  with  uiiotlu  r 
officer,  was  tirdered  by  Washington  to  n.<  ._i\  e 
the  fworda  of  the  Hessian  officers.  In  tlie  >tout- 
ly  eontested  victory  of  Princeton,  the  surprise 
and  rc  tn  at  .'it  Drandywine,  tho  well-concerted 
imt  unsoccessful  enterprise  of  Genuantowo,  be 
vie  ilao  engaged;  and  teing  the  wtaUer  of 


ItTT-^S,  shared  the  fofl^ringi  of  the  Aroeri- 
en  enny  at  the  neuMMvUe  eeBtooioent  of 

VnlUy  Kcr/o.  As  itMnmiswry^ncral  of  for  i/rv, 
QiiU«;r  Geo.  lirctae,  he  rondensd  imrM>rtftnt  »cr- 
vico  to  the  army  in  w?veral  criticjU  JunrtQrel^ 
especially  during  the  famine  at  Valley  For^t?. 
At  Monmouth  he  shared  the  8ur<i>t^'t  of  his 
euuBlrynieB.  Wsom  tho  time  of  hin  entering  tho 
serrire  he  wn<s  actively  and  n«^  fully  cninu*- 
cd  uiitU  Svi^'l,  17-*'>,  when,  unable  l<>tti:er  to 
yield  to  the  friendly  eolicitntions  of  Wfwshing- 
too  and  Greene,  owin;  to  the  preonre  of  hia 
prlTate  lAdrB,  be  wm  oompelled  to  vetnm  to 
private  11  A-.  I  lis  military  cnro-r.  however,  was 
bri^y  renewed  tn  the  capacity  of  quarter* 
nailer-general  of  PennsylTttrift  (an  appotnt* 
metit  receivetl  br  him  fr.  ':i  his  native  ntiito  in  • 
&«pt,  17HI),  in  the  fxjK^lition  under  Wa»Ling- 
too,  in  17M,  against  tiie  wlii^koy  insarirents  of 
that  state.  Coh  Hiddlo  laljorcd  enrnvstly  slso 
in  tl»e  early  poUiiciii  movements  of  the  patriot 
party  of  his  state,  ailvocating  cflVvtivt  ly  tho 
revolutionary  state  con'*titHtion  of  1776  (which 
his  brother  Owen  Hiddlo  hftd  h.i«l,  as  a  nietn- 
hvr  of  tho  convention,  a  share  in  fhiniinp), 
M  a  meataie  calcalated  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  PeniMylTaiila.  The  trinmph  of  the 
const ittid  'nal  party,  after  enroHntering  pro- 
tracted and  bitter  opiHwitioo  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  is  konwii.  A  dedantion  or  bill 
of  Hj-hrs  n-s  a  >  ,,;..firnent  part  of  tJie  or^'anir? 
instrument  of  ledoriil  union,  to  prevent  SLh\x^<.-  f>r 
mbooMtrootioD  of  it.s  pon-cra,  not  only  met  with 
hLsanprtJval  but  erdistcdliisnt  tiveMnj»i»f>rt.  Af- 
ter the  organitif ion  of  the  ftHlcml  cr.voninRiit 
under  tlie  conntitntion  of  17H7,  (\»!.  Hiddlo  wjis 
appointed  niar-hai  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  tho  rcjrard  In  trhich  he  was  held  hy 
Wa^liinffton.  'i  his  retmnl,  which  ho  hod  early 
aoqoired,  waa  maintained  and  evan  inrrerLs.>d 
by  freqneat  intereoone  and  «o«atant  e|>isto« 
lary  currenpondence.  as  tho  lelti-rs  of  W.^sh. 
ingtoa  writtea  to  liim  until  wiiliiu  a  few 
woeka  of  the  generalVi  death  abundantlf 
ahow.  Groeno  and  Knox  were  also  his  warm 
per*»nnl  friend*  and  correspondents,  and 
when  tho  former  was  Kdecteu  for  the  r<>in» 
mand  of  tho  army  in  the  fumthern  "if.if*-*.  he 
tendered  to  an<l  «r>rcd  upon  Col.  lliddio  tlio 
post  of  quartennaster-^reneral.  Ah  a  |»riviito 
oitiaen  he  merited  and  enjoyed  during  his  life 
the  eooidenee  and  rcspe*  t  of  the  ootmmmHy  In 
whicli  he  lived. 

BIDI^LE,  CuunENT  Cornell,  LL.  D.,  5tli  sou 
of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Philaidelpbla,  Oct,  84, 
17*H,  ui^d  .\n^'.  21,  1><.'5.  At  tho  cotntiK-rue- 
iiivnt  of  th*'  pn  -i'-nt  ronfury  ho  entcre«l  the 
naval  senit"  <  f  t!:i-  rnitod  States,  in  whi.-h 
hf  remained  for  a  brief  period,  and  aft>.r- 
vvard  ftpplie'l  hitiisolf  to  tho  study  of  tho 
law.  Shortly  after  his  admission  t*»  the  l»ar 
his  patriotic  feelinps  were  roused  by  the 
outrage  uf»on  tho  U.  S,  uhip  ChesiRj^x^ske  in 
the  month  of  Jurie,  1^07,  iind  in  the  exp<  <  t;i- 
tioD  of  a  war  he  applied  to  Jctl'erson  for  ser^ 
vioa  in  tho  amy.  jaereeeiTOdaii^tpoistmeiit 
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as  captain  of  dragoons^  and  was  stationed  with  iona  coiscerninc;  tlio  Holy  Spirit,  lie  refused  to 
bis  r(v:inient  for  some  time  at  New  Orleans,  answer  all  such  questions  as  were  deai^ 
But  tho  Hrttish  govornment  having,  after  a  tc-  to  entnip  Iiiin  into  a  confi-^sioii  of  fuitli  conforn* 
dious  iie^rotiation,  disavowed  the  act  of  the  com-   ing  the  uaturc  of  Jcsxis  Chrkl.    IIu  wai  kept  ia 
inander  uf  the  Leopard,  and  peaccfal  relations   suspense  for  18  months,  when  a  letter  addressed 
between  tlio  countries  being  restored,  be  re-  by  bim  to  Sir  Horry  Yime  had  the  desired  e&^ect 
signed  his  commis:«ion.   However,  eabsequent  of  bringing  about  a  decision.    IIo  was  com- 
aggre'^sions  by  the  l>rill-1i,l*(it!i  by  their  (L>ctrino    mitteil  to  t!io  custody  of  one  of  tlio  (itfAcrsof 
and  system  of  blockado  and  their  orders  iu  the  bouse  of  comtaooa,  and  remaiaed  ia  co^ 
council,  at  length  led  to  the  declaration  of  war,  ftiement  for  5  years.  The  asseuiblf  M»t 
Juno  18.  1 '^12.    Scarcely  lirid  the  proclamation   at  Westminster  cxaminefl  hirn,  the  rcfrilt  of 
been  inaile  when  Capt.  liiddle  raised  in  his  na-   which  was  to  strengthen  him  in  Lis  upiniooa. 
tiw  city  a  company  of  Tolunteers,  called  the  He  now  published  his  tract,  hitherto  privstdj 
"Stnte  FincHtles,"  and  was  ckctc«l  to  thfi  com-   circulated.   It  creat<>(l  mnch  scandal,  aod 
mandof  it  inJuly,  1812.  Upuii  ihc  orgunizxitiou   ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hanj^miui, 
ofthelstregimentof  Pennsylvania  volunteer  in-   which  only  increased  its  sale.   While  yet  ia 
,   £antry,whi<  }i  '.vai^mii'-tcro<l  Into  tlie  U.S.service,    prison,  he  printed  a  "Confession  of  Faith  coo- 
he  waa  elected  it.s  colouti  and  &(.r\  cd    such  dur-    corning  the  Holy  Trinity  according  to  the  6av^ 
ing  the  war.    The  retreat  of  tho  British  from   tures,  with  the  Testimonies  of  several  of  tlio 
Baltimore  left  no  opportunity  for  active  aer-  Fathers  on  thia  head"  (London.  1648).  Hut 
Tice  to  bis  command,  which  during  tho  autumn  was  followed  by  *^The  Testimonies  of  IwwBoi, 
of  1814  huil,  with  other  regiments,  been  sta-    Justin  Martyr,  Xovatianus,  TlicujLilus  (who 
tiooed  at  Camp  Dupont  in  the  state  of  DeLi-   lived  the  2  &r&t  centuries  after  Christ  was  born, 
ware.  On  his  retirement  from  military  life,  at  or  thereabouts),  as  also  Amobias,  Lactantim, 
the  c«>nchi>iion  of  the  vrar,  he  devoted  lii->  li  is-    KiKscMns,  and  llilnrv,  cnnceniing  that  one  God 
ure  to  tlieiave^ttigation  and  study  of  philosoph-   and  the  persons  of  lioly  Trinity."  Tbo  Pres- 
teal  subjects  in  t  he  broad  domain  of  ethics  and  Vtetiani,  then  dominant  In  church  and  stite, 
metaphysics,  and  also  to  the  principles  povern-   passed  a  niea«nre  through  parliamenl.  l-y  which 
log  the  production,  distribution,  and  cunsuiup-   ovcrjr  one  who  denied  tiiO  doctrino  of  the 
tion  of  wcaltli.    To  tho  science  of  political    Trinity  should  bo  punished  with  d.  nth.  This 
economy  cspctually  did  ho  address  himself,  and   was  lumcd  at  Biddl«),  and  he  was  aboUtto  suffer, 
bis  writings  have  in  a  groat  moasuro  been  in-    when  a  sudden  opposition  arose  to  it  among  tli« 
strumctital  in  j)opularizing  its  study.    Tlio  many    I  ndi  [m  udents  and  tho  anny.    Tlio  ordinance « n.^ 
editions  of  the  translation  of  Say^a  Treatise  on  therefore  solforcd  to  lie  in  abeyance.  WLcn  the 
Political  Economy,**  with  the  notes  and  additions  Independents  gained  the  tipper  hand  (1649),  lbs 
of  Mr.  liiddlc,  alone  afford  ample  evidcn<o  if  the    penal  laws  a;::iin4  lurctics  were  ini'irat  t! 
fact.   In  the  free  trade  convention,  in  Philadel-   reijcaled,   Biddlo  was  releasetl,  and  rctiredinto 
phia,in  8tiptlSSl,ho  bore  a  prominent  part;  and,  StaflTordshire,  where  he  was  wannly  wdeenw 
althougli  occu]iyingno  pnblic  position,  al"-'"*  con-   by  a  maj?i>tnito,  who  procnrt  d  hirn  a  congreja- 
tributed  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  iVdural  gov-   tion,  made  him  a  private  cliapluia,  and  left  him 
epnracntwithregardtothecurrcru  y.aswoUasto   a  legacy.   Bradnhaw,  president  of  the  r.  ;;:!t  u. 
iti?  eoniincrcial  iutorcnfir«c  with  foreign  iiations.    however,  remanded  I litn  to  prison,  llehadcow 
BIDDLE,  Jony,  *•  the  father  of  English  I  ni-   lost  nut  only  bis  fortune  and  his  Hberty,  ^^^^ 
taria:)-,"  bom  at  Wotton-tuider-Edge,  in  Glou»  friends.    Dr.  Gunning,  afterward  bishop  of 
cestershire,  in  1015,  where  his  father  was  a  Ely,  was  the  only  theologian  who  visited  hffl 
woollen  dr.npcr,  died  Sept.  22, 1C62.    lie  gradu-    in  prison.    He  suffered  great  privations,  but  Mi 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  muster  of  tho    accurate  knowledge  of  tho  Greek  H^'riptores, 
free  school  of  G  loucester.    In  the  menu  time  be   which  he  knew  by  heart,  induced  li«>gor  l>ai^ 
had  been  studying  theology  with  great  ardor,   a  Ixnidon  printer,  to  give  him  for  correctional 
and  printed  lor  private  circnhitioti  a  small  tract    jirof>f-she.  ts  of  a  Grei  k  P<  ptua;.rint,  und  thisre- 
cntilled,  "  Twelve  Arguments  drawn  out  of  tlie   lievcd  liis  wants.    In  1  G"i  1,  an  act  ot  imxrnuit^ 
ticripture,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opin-  and  oblivion  for  all  hcrc  i  i<^il  offences  wiLspiww 
ion  loiicliing  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is    hy  parlinTiimit,  arid  Miihllo  was  again  relc;i*»> 
clearly  and  fnlly  refuted."    In  his  convviftatiuu    and  collected  around  him  those  whom  hi»*w 
he  was  c(|ually  outsj)oken,  and  the  cry  of  heresy    ings  had  brought  to  his  way  of  tliinking.  Tb*|^ 
was  raised  against  hirn.    lie  was  dismissed  from    fiwidainental  law  was  that  "the  unity  of  Go«  >s 
his  "ittiatiuii,  nn»l  thrown  into  tho  county  jail,    a  unity  of  person  as  well  as  nature.  }'^^' 
Dec.  2,  J(;t:..    ']  ■>  the  magistrates  hedeli'vvr^  d    nu  inbcrs  of  this  new  sect  wore  called  Biuvl- 
a  confession  of  faith,  from  whicli  it  is  evident  liaus,  and,  when  their  harmony  with  tho  u^ 
that  his  mind  was  then  in  a  st.itc  of  doul»t  he-  trines  of  Socinus  was  perceived,  Sociw** 
tween  Trinitarianisin  and  Unitarianism.    Six    A  translation  of  Tiiddk's      Twofold  rcnp* 
months  alterward.  Archbishop  Usher  had  a   ture  Catechisms"  for  the  use  of  foreigner*, 
conference  with  him,  but  in  vain.  Tlie  long  again  got  him  into  trouble.    Ho  "''**J^ 
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trdioMice WMreTiv«d  agaixistliim.  WbmCros^ 
viO  aaolred  lb*  ptriuntent,  Blddle  wm  inte 

K-t  free  jifter  a  10  munilis'  ivrtn.  A  wliolt  ll'ij>- 
tist  ooagregatioa  bectuae  conrerted  to  Biddle's 
vlt«%  Md  tliis  was  eo  dis[>l^MiBg  to  the  ^p- 
tL«t  riiinister,  Mr.  Qrifflti,  that  he  c!ia]!..iigod 
Biddiu  to  a  pabUo  oontrovervj.  Biddie  im- 
prndeotl J  aeciplad  the  challenge,  and  fpokft  la 
a  dt.r<.>gfttory  manner  of  Oirut':,  divlno  nnturf. 
He  waa  tlirown  into  tlio  Poultry  Compter,  Jul^ 
8, 1655,  and  tlienco  reJuo\  o<l  to  Newg^ite,  and 
tried  for  hi*  li£a  OQ  the  long  norliament  ordi> 
nsDoe  a^nat  blw^etny  and  oereBj.  Aa  tbe 
trid  wtw  evidently  going  aguiii-t  lilui,  CroinwoU 
iaterpowd,  the  trial  vas  atof^ied,  aod  Biddl* 
wm  KUMndaJ  t»  JtiL  In  orte  to  ibeitor 
BIddle  yet  inuro  fkctirely  froni  liis  per-<  c  utor= 
OoiBwtiU  baniabed  to  btar  castle,  in  bu 
IbryX  oM  q€  Ifae  s<  illy  Utndi^  with  an  aii- 
ttoal  subsidence  of  loi>  crotrns  (Oct.  1655). 
Here  be  oootinuiKl  to  dtsvuie  hiiuM^lf  to  the 
study  d  Umiogy.  After  8  jmn^  ho  ww  !•* 
leased  on  a  writ  of  Ao&dru  eorp*t»,  and  retnmtnpf 
to  London,  became  paeitor  of  an  In<icpeudeut 
C50DjLnvgatioti,  but  fearing  the  I'ri  •*byt«rians, 
who  catne  a(S>|n  into  power  Aftw  the  death  of 
OiwwaH.  1m  fwlli'cd  {nto  fli6  oomtry.  Up(xi 
tlie  (!n;J  (iLHS/jlution  of  flu*  rumji  ji;irIi.iniont,  ho 
csune  to  London  again  and  renoired  hia  minis- 
toUoML  The  iwlontiott  of  OhulflB  tL  In  t]i» 
nunracr  of  1^60.  a^rain  cftu>ed  him  to  r<--tire 
firaei  palJicity.  caution  did  not  pr^s*•rve 
him  lotig.  ili-i  littli:  rongregntioBwaa^iirpruied 
Junv  1.  I*<C2,  wljen  li'.I  liiiir a conrentii le  in  tlio 
k>U3<d  uf  a  Loaduu  citiztu.  Biddle  waa  Huud 
jEIOO,  and  each  of  the  audieoci-  £20,  with  con- 
lammxA  in  default  of  i>ayment.  Tbo  prison 
waa  kept  in  soch  a  manner  that  6  woek»  roiti* 
dence  in  it  was  enough  to  caose  hia  death.  In 
1158  b0  poblMhed  aeveral  maall  pieoei^  tnnt- 
fatad  from  Om  worin  of  tb*  PoUib  UnitaHnaa, 
atiiotj;?  which  was  Przij>covins'9  '*  T.ifo  of 
li]iMsAjm  Socinoa,"  also.  ^  SoXm  on  the  K<tv(^ 
tiona.'^  lie  waa  admitted,  by  foes  aa  w«U  at 
friends,  to  W  irrcpronrhaV'Ic,  .-xr.  ja  fur  Lin  opin- 
ions, ilti  duiicd  tha  dc'cu  iiiu  of  urigiuul 
and  tbe  atonement.  JoHlioa  Toulniin,  a  modem 
r.ngV«h  Unitarian  minUtcr,  has  written  a  '*  i^e- 
Ttew  of  tlie  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  <^t 
Jolin  liiilJle,"  in  tbo  spirit  of  an  admirer. 

BOJhU^  NKOcnuaa,  a  di^tingimbed  naval 
anmanawrfhr  of  the  revolatinn,  born  in  Phila«lel> 
pLiri,  S..-pt.  iT'o,  w.i.s  kiu.-'l  at  sea  in  the 
28th  jear  of  his  ago  hj  an  oxj>lo*iioii  of  tha 
wywine  of biaveawl,  Mardi  7, 177S.  In  1766, 
wli'Ifr  on  a  Tojage  t.)  tho  West  Indies).  l»o  with 
%  niii^r%  chosea  by  lot,  were  left  iur  %  months 
on  an  anSnbabitad  Mand,  ho  being  at  that  tl:iio 
13  roan*  of  njrc.  In  177^  lie  entered  Uie 
LniL-li  navy.  WLeu  I'Lipp^j,  titlerward  Lrjrd 
Mulgrave,  was  about  to  Btart  on  hijs  exploring 
expedition,  yoang  Biddle,  though  a  middiip- 
Btto,  deserted  Im  own  ti  s^cI  and  shipped  as  a 
seaman  on  the  Caroa<.x,  serving  tiirough  the 
anoM  with  Lord  ^'el«>a,  who  was  a  mate  of 
PUpfriivML  On tbaeomueooanMntof tba 


Amriamavolatkia  ba  aama  to  Aoarioaand 
waa  nade  ea{itafai  of  tba  Andrew  Doria,  a  brif 

of  1-t  giui'*  ami  l.To  nn.ri,  in  which  be  parti- 
cipated in  Commodore  llopkioa's  attack  on  New 
Provideoee.  A^er  nAttuig  fai  New  London 
lio  wa-i  onlLTv!  on  a  criii-o  to  tli<-  haiil^s  nf 
l^ewtouuilliuid,  and  in  177(i  ua»  wnuuatd 
awnii^  to  take  among  other  prizes*  2  tnuu|>ort 
''Mps  with  V'lluahle  carp'f^  nvA  -with  fi  I'atf.-il- 
ion  of  Uii/hhuul  troop?*,  ilw  v>i^  apjxnnud  to 
the  coDiitiaml  of  the  Bandolph,  a82  gun  frigate, 
in  Feb.  1777.  In  March,  1778,  he  was  wounded 
in  on  action  with  the  Yarmouth,  an  £ngli»h  64 
gnu  hliip.  While  under  the handsof  a  surgeon, 
the  magaaiw  Uaw  mfK  and  tbe  wbola  cr«w  of 
tba  Randolph  were  loat,  except  4  tn«D,  who 
wi^ro  to:<sod  alwmt  on  a  piece  i>f  !'  ■  "  <  k  for 
4  daysi  beiuro  they  werv  r«.4iev  tsd.  1  iiu  other 
▼osseb  of  the  squaiiiron  e<icaiked  in  conaeqnanaa 
of  the  duablod  state  of  thu  YarniMuiIi. 

BIDDLE,  NitmoLAa,  liu  Amcrioia  lliiancicr, 
bom  at  Phihidelphia,  Jan.  6,  17Hr>.  died  FaU 
27,  IIU  fistber,  Chnrk-s  Biddle,  waa 

a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  aud  vice-pn.-sident 
of  i\mn«vlvania,  when  Beniomin  Franklin  was 
the  DresTdeat,  nndar  the  lonnar  eonatttatka 
of  that  etate;  tba  aon  waa  nanad  aft«r 
his  xinrlo  C'niini'Kh>ro  yi<'hr>las  Biddle,  the 
•nldect  of  the  preceding  articla.  Gradoating 
with  tha  Mgbaat  baaora  at  Prineaton  eoUege  in 
1801,  BifMlo  then  pursued  tf.o  ii-uril  .  wr-  't 
study  for  the  bar,  but  being  too  young  tor  ad- 
mis«ion  to  It,  be  went  to  £uru[>e  as  K^rretarj  lo 
Cn  II.  .XrmstroriL',  U.  8.  minister  to  Fm^!'^.  nnd 
allerward  hUd  the  some  ixwition  Viiiii  Mr. 
Monroe,  U.S.  minister  to  England.  Ue  travel- 
led extensively  in  Euro{ie,  and  to  bin  attainments 
in  classical  learning  addiHl  a  very  tliorough 
knowledge  of  tbe  modem  langUR/' ^ :  itui 
bia  devotion  to  liberal  itadiea  was  Gon»taat 
tbitnigb  Bfb.  In  IdOT  be  ratarped  to  Phihi- 

(lt-lphl;i,  :uid  ri  iiniiiern  «  <1  the  practice  of  llu-  l:ivv. 
lie  also  odiied  the  "Tort  Fuliu,"  fur  a  tin^ 
tn  eoi^nnolian  with  Joseph  Denniie,  compiled  a 
"Commcrriftl  Pi;:r-f."  nnd  prepare*!  the  narra- 
tive of  "  Lewis  aad  Clark'i*  Exploration'*."  lie 
was  in  tho  hou^  of  representatives  of  IVtmsyl- 
vania  in  IHIO,  and  waH  di-tinguinhttl  hy  his 
ctforta  to  establish  a  general  syitein  oJ  etlucntion. 
During  the  war  of  1  hi 2- 15,  he  wan  in  the  state 
senate,  and  ardently  supported  tha  measorca  for 
carr)  ing  on  the  contest ;  in  1814  ba  wrote  tba 

rci>Ort  of  till' -v:>.itf  r<iiiir:il"' o  UIH>n  thi'  pr  ',ii>- 

tttiooa  from  tho  Uanturd  ounveutiou,— an  able 
nd  paibriotio  state  i>ai>er,  that  attracted  great 

nttrntion.  In  ne  w:ls  th.  can<!;(h.*.'  uf  the 
democratic  party  for  cougr»  s4  t,ut  waa  defeated 
by  the  federalista.  In  ltil9,  Preddaot  Momoa 
a]>iMiinted  him  a  government  director  of  tbo 
U.  8.  Bank,  In  l!S2;J,  on  tho  resignation  of 
Mr.  I^ngdon  Cheves,  ho  was  ek-cied  president 
of  that  in!«titution,  and  adniinistere^l  iuaffoivi 
with  consummate  ability.  Inuring  tho  ]<ro*Td«?ne7 
of  Gen.  Jacksoo,  tlie  recharter  of  the  hnnk  be- 
came the  leading  political  <;ne'^Tiuu  of  the  di^. 
Tba  controvangr  waa  one  oi  ^r^at  Ytolenca;  a 
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bill  for  tho  rechartor  was  psMed  bj  congress, 
bat  vetoed  by  the  jtrcsident.  By  the  llmttatfon 

of  charter,  the  baak  terniinatcil  if-;  L  xi-tcrAC 
in  IbdO,  retaining  to  the  last  its  biubility  and 
character.  The  success  of  tho  national  bank 
induced  the  legiFl  ittire  of  Pennsylvania  to 
create  "  a  state  Inmk  to  bo  called  tho  United 
States  Bank."  Ni.  liolas  Biddle,  then  at  the 
height  of  hh  reputation  as  a  financier,  was  ur- 
gently solicited  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
new  institution,  lie  con.sontod — with  reluc- 
tance, it  is  stated— and  eontinaed  at  its  head  Liil 
Harehf  1839,  when,  Ids  health  being  mnch  im- 
pair!. r.-i:»ned,  leaving  tho  bank,  apparent- 
Ij,  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Two  years  after- 
ward, the  bank  finaDj  ceased  payment,  and 
was  declared  to  bo  insolvent.  Wliether  this 
was  the  result  of  measures  pursued  during  tho 
Bdministration  of  Mr.  Biddle,  or  after  it,  or  of 
gencrnl  rnn=c5  alT.  cthig  tl;o  fmancid  condition 
of  the  whole  couutiy,  or  uf  ditiiculties  inherent 
to  tho  workitig  uf  the  8tate  institntion.  were 
points  of  vehement  controversy,  whicii  onr 
limiia  do  not  pcnnit  \\9  to  review.  Mr.  Biddle 
publNin  1  :i  series  of  letters  in  vindication  of 
Lb  administration  of  the  state  bank.  There  is 
an  extended  biograpliy  of  him,  by  a  distinirni-'h^d 
citizen  of  PennsylvMiiia,  ii  tho  "Natit  rial  Pc>r- 
trait  Gallery"  (edition  ot  1854).  From  political 
opponenta  on  the  bank  <iuestion,  his  character 
has  nl-jn  ^vrsn  '-r-mo  ]iy^h  i  ^^]t^•f\\llm.  The  lion. 
"W.  F.  Pucker  (now  gover{H»r  of  Pennsylvania), 
in  advocating  a  railroad  connection  of  Philadel- 
phia with  the  lake*,  said :  "  Thi«  tho  fa vurito 
project  of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  what- 
ever may  bo  said  of  liirn  as  a  politician  or  a 
financier,  all  agree  that  on  qnestiona  of  internal 
fanprovement  and  conunerce  he  wna  one  of  the 
most  s;i;^acious  and  lar-s-ccing  f-t.it.  -nu  a  of  this 
union.'*  The  Uon.  C.  J.  lugersoll,  in  his  his- 
tory, says  J  "  Nicholas  Biddle  was  as  iron-nerved 
ft  man  a-  irrca*^  firira.-  .nist  Andrew  Ja<'ks<)n. 
lovod  hi-^  countrj'  not  le?««,  and  money  as  little.'' 
lie  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  nuny  great 
public  improvcinenfs,  and  ^  niomlier  of  nninor- 
ous  ;i>sor  tat  ions  for  beneficial  ]>ur{>o-^-i,  in  wliich 
he  exercised,  by  his  popular  manners  and  force 
of  character,  a  commandin:^  influence.  As 
pesidentof  the  tnistee.s  of  the  Girard  collcfre, 
he  detennined  tho  plan  of  tho  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  clas.sio  taste,  to  which 
Philadelphia  owes,  also,  the  beantifid  stmctnrd 
the  V.  S.  (  ti-foiii  In •11-1',  formerly  tlio  U.  S. 
bank.  His  speeche<v  essays,  and  letters,  ex- 
hibit an  unusual  combination  of  elegance  with 
viir-ir  (<f  fityle.  In  1811  ho  marrii^^l  Mi.s.s  Cniij.', 
ot  i'iiiiadelphia,  who  had  inherited  an  extensive 
country  seat  called  "Andalusia,"  on  the  river 
Delaware.  There  Mr.  Bi^ldlo  i::  !  il  ■  1  lii.'^  pre- 
dilection for  afrriciilture,  which,  wiili  liu  ratnre, 
formo<l  the  relaxation  of  his  laborious  lite.  Ilo 
was  for  many  years  tho  president  of  the  agri- 
cnltural  and  the  hoiticaltnral  sodetiesof  Fenn- 
sylwanin,  and  delivered  befiura  them  several 

addresses. 

BIDDLE^  BunzAii^  brother  of  the  preceding, 


and,  like  him,  an  accomplished  Bcholai;  hon  ia 
Pbi1adel[>hin,  March  29,  1796,  died  atPf«Mmi|; 

Por;n..  .Tuly  0, 1847.  Uefhar.-d  tht-  iriilii.iryanjLT 
of  his  family,  which  has  furuished  several  gallAat 
officers  to  tho  army  and  to  the  navy,  andthonjk 
a  mere  youth  in  1813,  ho  was  in  arras  at  SlicU- 
pot,  and  in  tlie  following  year  at  CampDopont, 
in  t3M  force  raided  to  protect  Philadelphia  Iron 
tlio  expected  advance  r  f  tho  British  army.  He 
studied  the  law,  and  then  removing  to  PituLnr?, 
ho  soon  becatne  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  bar.  In  1827  he  visited  England ;  a  book 
of  travels  in  America,  by  Capt.  Baa!  Hall,  sp* 
pearing  about  that  tune,  an  exposure  of  itj 
errors  was  made  by  Mr.  Biddlei  m  a  poblicstiot 
that  exhibited  his  remarkable  vigor  «f  uM 
and  nccTiracy  in  details.  These  qnalitia 
wero  more  highly  tasked  in  his  ''life  oi 
Bebastian  Cabot^**  which  broaght  to  fiiH 
from  recondite  sources,  new  and  imp^rfsrt 
inlormatiuu  upon  the  history  of  ninritiue  11-- 
coverics  in  America.  Somo  of  tho  Lriu:  al 
opinions  maintained  in  this  work  liATe  beto 
contested  by  feubi^eiiuent  writers,  but  the  gnit 
ability  di-i>layed  in  it  has  never  been  d^ 
nied.  With  these  investigations  he  oocofMi 
bis  time  for  abont  3  jears  in  Europe,  andoe  Hi 
return  home  resumed  tlio  pr.ictin.  ot'  tho  hr. 
lu  lb37  ho  was  elected  to  Congress,  imu  wlucii 
be  retired  in  1840.  His  course  in  that  hoif 
was  marked  by  n  dctciminvl  ro-i-t.anoo  *■>  a- 
tremes  of  opinion  or  policy,  from  either  teci- 
tion  of  tho  Union. 

BIDDOOMAlhS,  or  BunnrMi,  a  pirstio4 
tribe  who  inhabit  tlio  i^lamls  of  Lake  Tchad,  ths 
recently  exjilored  inland  sea  of  central  Afnci 
They  neither  sow,  plant,  nor  rear  cattle,  bot 
mdntain  themselves  by  fishing  and  plander. 
Tliey  own  nearly  1,000  barL*!,  ai  d  h.iTe  made 
themselves  complete  mastera  of  the  lokewd  iu 
borders,  fiome  of  these  men,  whom  M<||« 
Denham  *aw  at  Bornoo,  strni  k  hlin  a-;  tho  irijd- 
cst  and  u?!i'  -t  -jM.ciniens  of  huinanity  ht  h*i 
ever  seen.  Tin  y  are  pagans,  mid  hare  mais* 
trained  their  independence  of  tho  Mohammed* 
ans  livmg  around  thern,  and  with  wb<« 
thev  are  constantly  at  war.  Thev  wero  vi^itea 
by  I  )r.  O  ver weg  in  1  s5 1  and  '52.  Dr.  Birth,  viwJ 
vi>ited  them  after  Overwec's  death,  intonn«« 
that  they  c:dl  thoms<dves  Yedina,  and  that  Bid- 
doomoh  is  tho  title  given  to  them  by  their  swgb- 
bors*  They  are  jet  black.  Their  largts?!  bwa 
are  40  feet  in  length  and  C>1  \n  width.  TheM 
boats  are  called  tmihira^  made  of  lighi  wjoi 
Thev  are  without  sails  and  propelled  by  Ion? 
p(.le'«;.  T1m>  t'iU  of  tlie  l"^.-it  are  f^*^*"*^ 
getlier  with  rope«,  the  h.-k  s  being  s^)ppe<i  »^» 
bant.  Dr.  Barth  says  tlioy  belong  to  the  Wolo- 
ko,  arid  are  nearly  rehite«l  to  t!)e  pe<yi|>  ^ 
Kirhala.  Their  langmtire  was  urip-insUly  oiij'* 
from  the  Kannri,  although  in  proce*  rfttn* 
thev  have  adopted  many  of  their  t^rnis. 

BIDLOO,  GoDEFRoin,  a  Datch  mrgconvt^ 
nnatonnst,  horn  at  Am>terdam,  March  13.  l^A 
died  at  Levdeu  in  April,  1718.  Uis  pa«jS 
were  Anabaptists,  and  in  compBiM*  «»■ 
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their  ▼iabee  he  devoted  himsdlf  to  the  atndj 
ti  HMtomy.  In  1488  be  was  appointed  pto* 

feasor  of  anatomy  at  the  IIui^:ue.    In  1694 
he  became  prolwi:»ur  of  anatuiny  aaJ  sur- 
fer/ at  Leyuen,  and  ub<;ut  the  game  time 
pLyacian  to  William  III.  of  England ;  on  tho 
dulch  01  w  hom,  iu  17(13,  Bidloo  retomeU  ta 
Ms  profeasorehip  at  Lejdea.   He  published  An- 
aUnnia  Ihmumi  C0rporu,ki»t  Amst,  1080^ 
comiirlwd  in  108  trndjcnawn  plates.  Tbto 
woric  was  Lncorrt-ct  'ui  many  resjiect.s,  but  it 
waa,  notwithstmuling,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Una  Umb  mfating.  JUowper,  a  surgeon  of  Lon> 
d  ^n,  is  SLoiJ  to  have  approj^riiiteJ  tho  plates,  and 
Latiu^  altered  them  and  uuule  mmo  sUght  ad- 
ditioDa,  published  tbam  m  his  own. 

BIDPAY,  or  Pilpat,  an  Indian  Braniin  and 
symnoeophist,  who  is  supposed  by  soiiiu  to  imve 
SVed  8,000  ^ears  and  by  others  800  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  of  whoee  Ufe  notliing 
is  known  except  that  he  was  governor  of  a 
part  of  niiiJostaa.  Ilis  name  is  attached  to  a 
4Miik^ioii  of  inge&iooa  hJbim  which  hav*  bean 
■prtnd  tlntMighwit  the  Bast  and  th«  West,  tod 
are  regartled  as  a  summary  of  all  jiractlcal 
wisdom.  They  were  originally  written  in  ban- 
•erit,  m^ter  the  titles  ol  JPaieia  limtra  and 
EitopaJ£A>i,  and  after  having  been  tranj^^Iatcd 
into  Ar^ibie  au>d  Hebrew,  u  Latin  version  of 
fhtm  was  made  in  1282  by  Giovanni  d*  Oipaa, 
nndtf  the  title  of  Dirtxtortnm  ti!<f,  pan''"!^ 
antiquorum  m^kntiunu  Tho  UifMpa>Ii»ii  was 
edited  by  Schiegel,  and  published  at  Bonn  in 
163d ;  the  Arabic  text  was  published  at  Paris, 
by  Sjlvestre  de  Sacy,  in  1816;  and  the  fiiblea 
LaVc  bceu  (raush'ittd  i:  '  ■  :.''u().-^taU  langua^'cs, 
Rightioen  of  the  fables  ot  La  fontune  areoopiet 
or  doM  Indlitiom  of  then*  Bteent  t^yiti 
&re  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  tho  fablee  of 
Bidpay       a  Bramin  named  Yicimu  Parma. 

BXEDERHAKN,  FsnnBica  Kaio,  a  profes- 
■or  of  I'hilu.-ophy  arid  pubiic  luw  at  tlio  uni- 
fieiitjr  (if  L<.-i[>hic,  bum  iu  that,  city,  bcpL  2a, 
18UL  In  lS4d^  bia  lectures  at  the  university 
were  soipended  on  account  of  his  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  subsequently  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
position.  Since  Ib.'jM  he  Las  bctn  (.nga^'cj  u{>on 
npnhliwtifinof  »  new  enojobpndioal  work,  to 
be  called  fftrmaiUa.  Hto**Leelowt<m  BooM 

ism,''  aii'l  a  work  on  Gvnnan  p!uIos<j[ihy,  ftmn 
Kant  to  our  day,  are  wortliy  ui  muuLion. 

BIELA,  yfwBXXM  Tox,  baron,  born  at  BosU, 
Pni<-^L%  ifjirch  1!>,  17S2,  died  at  Venice,  Feb. 
18,  aa  Au.strian  olbccr,  who  lu&  r^iudnr&X 

Us  name  immortal  by  diaoovcring  an  interest- 
ing comet.  Fob.  27, 1^26^  wbiii  itnUomd  at  Jo» 
aepi^ziwit,  in,  Bohemia. 

BIELEFELD,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the 
aroriaoe  of  Wratpholia;  pop.  47»789.  Th« 
TeutoboTger  Wald  range  or  moantains  tqim 
tlirou.:h  the  circle.  It  j^roduccd  fino  flax  and 
hemp,  bat  littld  timber  and  grain.  Linen  yam, 
biDBwan^  tobneoo,  ^vooQeoi^  laather,  soap,  cop- 
per and  copper  Traro,  yarm,  arA  damask  clutli, 
ut^MOong  tho  miuinfftcturca. — The  capital  of  the 


on  old  fortress  now  used  as  a  prison ;  i*  is  sur> 
rounded  by  ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch  which 

Lavo  bean  laiJ  out  hi  lx:autiful  walks.  Th<j  Co- 
logno  and  Mindc-a  railway  pa&Mts  through  the 
town. 

lilELEV,  or  BizLEF,  A  t^>wn  of  Ru-^-i;v,  in  tho 
government  of  Toola,  situated  ou  the  rivcr  Uka, 
64  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Toola;  pop. 
T,OO0i.  It  bit «  conaderahile  trade,  and  mano* 
fheloriw  of  toap,  leather,  and  hardware. 

BIELGOBOD,  a  tow  n  ot*  Rti^ia,  iu  the  gov- 
ammeot  of  Koonk, and  73  miles  b.  ui  tlte  town 
alKoonk,  oo  the  rivar  I>onets-,  p  p.  lOyllQL 
It  contains  18  churt^hcs,  and  3  mori:i.-*t^ries. 
BUeUTZia  dnchj  of  Austrian  Silesia,  be- 
rMn  tba  ViataU  nd  Iba  Biohk  It 


minor  sovereignty  tintil  \t  mme  into  the  p<v««»«- 
bii^u  of  lite  prijuci^  ui  bulku&tky  iu  tlic  yi.ar 
1752,  when  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germoay, 
erected  it  into  a  dukedom.  Ooe-lirlf  of  its 
12,000  inhabitants  are  Protestants  and  the  other 
half  Catholic j!. — The  c.ipitol  of  tlie  duchy  of  tlio 
same  mma,  pop»  fi|600,  has  an  oU  caaUe,  a  fiaa 
park,  8  dnowMt,  t  OattKiOo  aikd  1  LnAaran ;  ia 

tije  seat  of  tlio  sU|>erintt  ruk  nt  of  thi'  Protcslanta 

of  Moravia.  It  has  considerabla  wooUen,  oaaat> 
mere,  and  Mnan  maiiiilWitiwiwL 

BI  ELL.i.  a  province  pf  Piedmont  which  makes 
part  of  this  iuteodeooj  of  Turin ;  pop.  94,623.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  bfaiieh  of  the  Apaudmik  Tba 
l^riticipal  prodacta  are  cattle,  iron,  copper,  corn, 
nc«J,  hemp,  oiiid  siJk-wormi.  The  iii;Idd  luo  ir- 
rigated by  canals. — The  chief  town  of  Uio  prov- 
ince, also  named  Biella,  is  a  bisliop'a  aea,  and 
has  a  royal  ooUeire,  a  cloth  foctorr,  and  tradea 
in  silk,  cH,  and  ciie^Lnut.' ;  p"p.  8,250. 

BIKL0-02EE0,  a  lake  of  Kus«ia,  in  the 
cofanraMnt  of  Novgorod,  te  kt  1<K 
toog.  87*  80'  E.  lA-ngUi,  23  mile* ;  breadtli.  20 
miles.  The  bheksno,  a  branch  of  the  Yolga| 
forms  its  outlet,  and  canals  ooaMOt  it  with  taa 
Onega,  Soothotia,  ami  Dwina. 

BlEIjSKj  Maucin,  a  ruliah  hidturian,  b^irn 
in  1495,  died  in  1575,  at  Biala,  in  tho  district  of 
Sicradz.  liisErvnikatttiataaad  KronihaPol' 
tka  (Cracow,  1550  and  1564),  contain  tho  iirst 
oompreheosive  attempt  at  a  history  of  Poland. 
He  wrote  8  satirical  poeQM.  okv^ief  (Cr»- 
oow,  15t>0),  and  ikym  wtmHmat  (1B»5X  piotniw 
in;:,  in  tho  one,  llio  dc;:r;ulatl.>ti  of  Hungary, 
and  calUng  upon  his  ooontryuiea  to  exhibit  a 
nobler  spirit  that  the  Hungarians,  while  tbi 
other  f^Tcs  a  keen  analysli  of  the  condition  of 
I'ylaad  in  his  days.  A  Blnit»>;etical  work  of  IJi^ 
SpratM  rpeenka  (15'.j»,  >;ivcs  vjduablo  inHor* 
matii-n  upon  the  condiiU'n  of  the  Polish  army, 
and  the  c haraoter  of  Polish  tactics.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  and  taking  part, in  153  2,  in  tho 
battle  of  Obertyn,  ba  doTOtid  bimwi^  fot  tho 
rest  of  his  days,  to  litaMry^  pvtuha.  hk  1617 
tlio  bishop  of  Crac<>w  5top|tcd  the  clrculati  >:i 
of  his  ''Chrcoiidoa^'*  as  they  were  eas^ecxad  to 
ftnntrin  liatwiwloT  aMntimttttiL 

IHENT^E,  or  Biki^  a  lako  and  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  tlio  canton  of  Bern.  1  ho  lake, 
wbiob  llat  S  nika  N.  K  «f  that  of  N•a^ 
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ch&tel,  ia  10  miles  ia  length,  and  from  1  to  S  ia 
lireaidth.  It  fa  an  expansion  of  th«  river  Thiele, 

and  c!iiefly  in  foresting  from  its  containing  the 
island  of  St.  Piorre,  where  liousseau  resided  in 
I7fi6.  Tho  town,  situated  at  the  nortli  end  of 
tlie  lake,  17  ttiilt  s  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  B*.ni, 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  has  a  high  school, 
ftnd  several  mills.  WatrUmaking  is  extensive- 
ly carried  on.    Pop.  4,248,  chiefly  Protestants. 

BIENXIALS,  a  technical  term  in  botany, 
api'lit,*!  t  )  plants  which  attain  their  full  period 
of  growth,  reproduce  their  seed,  and  die  with- 
in 8  jCBTS.  Panlcy,  foxglove,  and  many  other 
herbaceous  plants,  como  under  this  tlcnoniina- 
tion,  as  they  attain  their  growth  during  tho 
first  year,  flower  and  run  to  seed  tho  second, 
find  tlicn  die.  In  botanical  work>i,  biennial 
plants  are  designated  by  tho  astronomical  sign 
«f  the  planet  ^(ars  ( s ),  which  performs  Its 
revolnti"'!  ".rr.-Tif!  f!if  sun  in  2  years, 

BIEN  v  ij.l.i-;,  ii  paribh  iu  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Louisiana,  bounded  on  tho  W.  by  Lake  BisUn- 
OOD.  which  communicates  with  Rod  river  by  an 
ooiuet,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats.  The 
parish  was  set  off  from  Claiborno  parish  in 
1846.  Ita  surface  is  thickly  wooded,  covered 
-with  occasioiial  plantations  of  cotton  and 
maize.  It  is  traversed  by  Black  Lake  and  Sa- 
line bnyoiu.  In  1855  the  productions  were 
6,B50  bales  of  cotton,  and  231,225  bnshels  of 
Indian  corn  ;  the  value  of  real  estate  was  $830,  - 
770;  and  tho  pop.  8,169,  of  whom  3,699  were 
akvc'*.    Capita!,  Sparta. 

BIEKXACKI,  Alots  PnngpKn,  a  Folisli  n?- 
riculturol  reformer,  born  in  177^,  iu  the  palati- 
nate of  Kalish,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  noble 
familien  of  Poland,  died  at  Paris  in  1856.  lie 
finished  bis  studies  at  the  nniversity  of  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Oder,  where  he  developed  H  taste 
for  ceaseless  intellectual  activity,  in  respect  of 
-which  be  vraa  prominent  among  bfa  oompatri' 
ots  during  a  lon^'  and  airitafc'l  life.  .\f{er 
leaving  the  uuivcr.-ity  h^  travelled  in  Germany, 
perfecting  his  knowIc<lge  of  scientific  .igricnl- 
tnro,  which  at  that  time  lay  in  tho  nin-t  forlorn 
and  du5olato  statu  in  Tolaad,  ua  e<-^.:iiti:i!ly 
agricnltural  country.  Bicmacki  devot  d  his 
abilities,  energy,  and  fortune  to  tho  dithcult 
task  of  enlightening  his  oonntrymen,  and  mak- 
ing them  familiar  with  new  inventions  and 
methods  He  had  not  only  to  contend  against 
the  ronline  of  prdadices*  but  to  meet  the  eqofll 
ignorance  of  nobles  and  peasants.  TTe  o-tah- 
liiihed  on  Ids  estates  a  school  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion on  the  Lancasteriau  method.  He  improved 
tlio  breed  of  .«}ieep  by  introducing  in  Poland 
merinos,  which  now  equal,  if  they  do  nt»t  J*ur- 
paas,  those  of  Spain.  To  Biem.icki's  indefati- 
gable cxerliouj*  PmI  ovI  ]<  preatly  iiuh  hted  for 
having  improved  and  i;<  vrlopcd  the  ri  ^ourecs 
of  lier  soil.  His  estate,  Snii'slawice,  near  Ka- 
liih,  was  the  earliest  model-farm  in  Poland, 
cetablished  at  his  own  cost,  long  before  any 
other  nobleman  or  the  ^'<'V,.nituent  had  thought 
of  such  an  in^stitution.  Having  embraced  ooii> 
atitotioiuJ  ideas  in  politics^  after  the  modd  of 


celebrated  French  constitution^  oppoatioo  to 
the  older  Bourbons,  Biemaoki  was  mr  10  ytm 

one  of  the  leaders  of  a  similar  opp<iMtian  in 
Poland.  At  the  revolution  of  IbHO  he  was  i 
member  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  aealous  ftnr  sn* 
jiloyin^  deeideJ  and  energetic  niei^ures.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  secretary  of  finance.  After 
the  sujppression  of  the  rev>jlution  he  emigrated 
to  Pans,  where  he  lived  in  studious  oocnpatiAu 

till  his  death.  Jozef,  a  soldier,  and  iAtkt 

brother  of  tlie  foregoing,  als*>  of  high  mental 
accomplishment-,  a  fervent  and  devoted  pstriot 
fought  in  Italy  under  ICorean,  Sebenr,  im 
Macdoniihl,  a^^Minst  the  Austriansand  Russian<i; 
and  after  participating  in  the  Polish  revolatioa 
of  1830,  and  in  tho  partial  moveoMiilB  vUdt 
followed  it,  he  died  in  1836,  a  state  priaoMr 
in  one  of  the  Russian  fortresses. 

BIERVLIET,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  tk 
provinro  of  Zi^  aland,  18  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  SI-::! 
It  is  thu  birtliplaee  of  William  Beukvls,  who  in- 
vented tho  proce.^9  of  curing  herrings,  and  con- 
tains a  monument  to  his  memoiy,  ereoted  If 
Charles  V. 

BIG  m.ACK  Rm:R,  a  river  about  m  mHns 
in  length,  having  ita  soaroes  in  Choctaw  co^ 
Uiw.,  and  taking  a  sonth-westeriy  dbvetkn, 
entcT>;  the  Mississippi  through  2  rnotitlis,  one  of 
which  is  in  Warren  county,  and  the  other  in 
Claiborne,  at  Grand  Gulf.  It  i^  bordered 
throiiL'hont  most  <tf  its  oourse  bj  rich  cottoo 
plantations. 

BIG  BONE  LICK,  a  salt  spriog  ui  Bwm 
CO..  Ky.,  cs]>erially  interesting  to  geologi«n 
and  naturnlist.s,  on  account  of  the  depottl 
of  fossil  bones  of  tho  ma-^ttnlon,  and  serenl 
species  of  mammalia  found  in  the  soil 
soil  containing  the  deposit  la  dark  ebkmi  im 
marshy,  ir<'ncrally  overlaid  wlth  giwrd,  SOd 
resting  on  blue  clay.  • 

BIG  HORN  RIVER,  a  ifTer  of  Kebrafa, 
rising  in  that  '^[•nr  of  t!.e  Rooky  ntiotintMiu 
known  as  tho  JJlack  hill-,  which, 'in  as^i<ffl^ 
enlar  curve  to  the  N.  E.,  intersects  lh«  entire 
territory,  strikinj,'  the  Missonri  at  thcmonthfil 
the  YcUowptuae.  The  llig  Horn  river  jmrflWii 
nearly  northerly  direction.  It  meets  witli  t-e 
Wind  river  from  the  Wind  river moooUiMW 
the  W.,  about  in  tho  centre  of  the  toAUft 
wlienco  pursuing  ftill  a  nortli«  rly  <llre»"f''^' 
witli  a  slight  curvature  to  the  W.,  it  enieK 
YellowBtocie  at  MannePa  fort 

BIG  SPRING,  a  post  village  of  Breckenridge 
connty,  Kentucky,  S. W.  of L<iui.Hville.  TheV^ 
receives  its  name  from  a  large  spring  which  nsa 
near  the  centre  of  the  villairo.  aiul  the  watertw 
^vl^t^h,  after  flowing  a  few  hundred  feet,  8* 
dL-nlv  ilisa[)pi.\ir  into  the  ground. 

BkiAMY,  the  marrying  of  a  second  wiftar 
husband  during  the  life  of  the  first  This»*^ 
offence  iu  all  Christian  countries.  Exco;!''  ■ 
are,  however,  created  where  the  first  niamii"*- 
is  void,  or  h.-w  been  di^wlved  by  cmf^*^^ 
authority.  By  tho  l.iw,  (-f  XlW  York,  '.h-  "; 
fence  involves  imprisonment  not  eioc^diag 
years.  TboezoeptiDnaare,  sbseneaef  u*i™ 
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hasbaad  or  wife  for  5  yean,  witLoat  the  reaidanoa 
bdiigkiiowii  totiM  party  marrying  •  wooBdtliM; 

or  deliberate  ab«nco  from  the  United  States 
&>f  a  like  [>eri<xl ;  or  divoroe,  ezoept  fur  mam 
o/  adaltery  iii  the  party  nuuryiDg  a  second  timfli 
BIGELOW,  JAiMm,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  fin  Ainer- 
lean  pbysiciaa  aud  writer,  boru  in  huULuryf 
Haas.,  in  1787 ;  gradnated  at  Harvard  aniver- 
city  in  lHOti,  and  oommenoed  practice  in  Bostoa 
tn  1610.  A  skilM  botanist,  be  published,  la 
1814,  the  Florula  JkntonitiirU,  and  afterward 
■1  eoUtfged  editioa  of  tho  aame  work ;  he  also 
MblkM  1iit«*Ani«rkMii  UtdSnX  Botany,"  in 

9  ruls.,  8vo,  witli  pktc!*.  He  had  at  that  time 
an  exteuiiive  oorr«i»pomleaoe  witli  £aropeaxi 
Votaoists,  and  diflbrent  phmte  WW0  MdiM  tat 
him  br  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  tn  thi?  supplement  to 
^'Beee  Cyclopfedia,"  by  Schrader  m  Grermany, 
tmd.  De  Gandollo  in  Fmno©.  For  more  tliuii  40 
jc^ra  lit'  has  been  an  active  and  di-'iin>rui>1ikd 
practitiuuer  of  medicine  in  U<>!^toii ;  <luriiiK  hidf 
of  this  time  he  was  a  physician  of  the  Massa- 
chuaetld  geomd  hoaoital,  and  hold  the  offices  of 
jffofessor  of  materia  medica  and  of  clinical 
mediciiic  in  Tlarvftrd  university,    llo  alao  for 

10  jmca  delivered  leotorea  on  tho  api^ioafekMi 
«r  MiMioe  to  tt*  «mAi1  artii,  at  Cambridge  ■■ 

Rumford  i)ruf<.'is^)r ;  these  woro  aAcrwanl  jjnb- 
Ualuid  uudcT  tha  tiiie  of Elements  of  Technol- 
ogy."   He  waa  one  of  the  c<mmittee  ot 
lected  in  1820,  to  form  the  "  American  Pharma- 
oopoeia;'*  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  m&ieria 


afterward  adopted  by  the  British  c*'!- 
legea,  which  suhstitnteid  a  single  for  a  double 
word  when  practicable,  is  duo  in  princijilc  to 
him.  He  hx-i  jmblishod  numerous  medical  oesaya 
Sid  diiOoarae%  somA  of  wluoh  ara  embodied  ia  A 
volnme  aoftUted  <*iraCaTO  In  DiMUML"  published 
in  1854;  one  of  tbeso  o-isavA,  "A  Pisoourso 
on  Self-Limited  Diacaaes,"  delivered  before  the 
Hanirhaaetts  medieii  society  in  183K,  had  aih> 
questionably  a  great  influenco  in  modifying  the 
practice  of  physicians  at  that  tiiuo  and  hiik^o. 
Hie  waa  the  founder  of  ML  Auburn  Ck^iiK-tcry, 
Rear  Ikfston,  the  first  establidiinent  of  the  kind 
ia  tlio  United  States,  and  tho  model  of  those 
which  have  followed ;  he  has  found  time  to  in- 
dalgo  his  irtiatie  taalea  in  its  various  deoora- 
tiooa,  and  the  snidi  admired  stone  tower,  cha- 
|>tl,  gate,  and  fence,  are  all  uiado  aft<  r  his 
deaigBs.  He  has  th«  repatatioa  of  an  accom- 
pliilied  nlwariral  aehotar,  and  baa  bean  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  the  literary  i^critKlirals 
a&d  reviews  j  he  i«  an  excellent  humorous 
vrilar  both  m  prose  and  verse,  and  a  volamo 
of  poem?,  entitled  "Eob:)[>ov->i-',*'  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Liin.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
prendent  of  the  Macaehwaethi  medUial  aodety. 
and  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
acicnoea,  which  last  office  ne  now  holds.  In 
commeint -ration  of  his  services,  tho  trtislee-*  i  f 
the  iioai^tal,  in  1850|Ordered  hi»  marblo  huat 
to  be  pteeed  in  tha  baO  of  tfaa»  IttHitntioii. 

BIGKI-OW,  John,  editor  of  tho  "NV;rTork 
Evening  Post,"  was  bom  at  Hidden,  in  Ulster 
'  — it7»  JT.  T.,  Sot.  SS,  1817,  gradoaMd  aft 


Unkn  aoUege,  193S,  stndiad  Uw  with  tha  late 
Robert  Sedgwick,  and  waa  admitted  to  tlw 

bar  nf  Swi  York  city  in  ISHO.  llo  i>rarti'^cd 
Iav  with  s«icc«^  aUiUt  lU  varyiug  the 

twllBa  of  profesaional  doliaa  with  vanoos  lito* 
rary  labors.  In  he  was  oocupied  as  lit*> 
rarr  editor  of  the  '-rkbtiian,"  and  in  1^43,1844, 
and  1846,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
**  Democratic  Review,*^  edited  by  John  I..  O'S  d- 
Uvan,  sabBeauantly  minister  to  Portugal,  iho 
article-i  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  the  "  Keview"  which 
attracted  moat  attentkm  wara  thoee  oa  "  Con- 
alitntknal  Refem,**  '(Kteeattve  Patronage,** 
"The  R4?riprocftI  rnfl^KtKTi  of  Civil  T.',!H-.rty 
and  the  Physical  Sciences,'*  '^Luciaa  and  his 
Age,"  and  FaaeaL'*  Ha  alao  aditad  Orefn^ 
**  Cotiirneree  of  the  Prairies,"  and  otlier  jopular 
books  of  travel.  In  1840,  Mr.  Hi^  low  wm  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Wright  one  of  tlie  inni^ectort  at 
the  Ptnto  rriwn  at  Sio;^.  anrl  li.M  thi'  djTIco 
8  years,  ancr  which  it  was  made  ckcia  u  l>  v  the 
people,  niuler  the  new  constitution  of  lH4d.  While 
In  this  position,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
most  useful  reforms  in  tlto  di^iplino  of  the 
prison,  miti>j:nti  I)  ^  it--.  hur--hn.-.'>i,and  improvingita 
aCciaooy,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  inmataa 
and  of  the  etate.  In  Nor.  1950,  be  boeama  • 
partixT  wilb  Mr.  Rryant  in  the  own#rsIiip  of  the 
**£vuaiiig  Posit,'*  a  po!»ition  which  hestdl  holds. 
In  Jan.  IbfiO,  he  mode  a  voyage  to  Jamjiion,  ona 
of  the  fruits  of  which  w  his  "JamuioA  in 
1850,"  a  small  volome  on  ihu  eeonomical,  social, 
and  political  oondition  of  tliat  island,  wliioh 
had  a  rapid  sale,  and  which  wuh  pronotmced  by 
some  of  the  leading  reviews  atxl  lifatcwnen  in 
(irvTit  ilritiiin,  tho  most  valuable  of  in-xlcm 
works  upon  the  snliieci.  In  tho  winter  at 
1864,  ho  again  aaOed  for  the  West  Indiea,  viiii- 
ing  llayti  a:id  ?t.  Tli i  tiin^  .md  dtsring  hii  jour- 
ney collected  umieriol^  fur  a  work  un  llayti,  n 
few  fawtalmcnts  of  wfaleb  batve  appeared  in  tM 
'* Evening'  I^>^t." 

lU'iF.I.OW.  TiMOTUY,  a  lnwytjr  of  Xt^  vv  Eng- 
land, liMrn  in  Worcester,  Mua*.,  April  30,  1707, 
died  May  1h,  1821.  He  was  the  »on  of  CoL 
Timothy  Bi^^'t  low,  who  served  in  Arntild"«  ex- 
pedition to  QuoIkv,  graduated  at  Ibirvard  col- 
lage in  1780,  waa  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
settled  in  practice  Oroton,  Ifafls  in 
lie  t  'ok  an  arlive  j'art  In  [H)liti<  H  ns  a  Ann 
foderoiisL  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the 
atata  legialatara,  and  II  yeara  iq>eaker  of  tlia 
house  of  reprefli-ntativos,  and  n  incinU-r  of  the 
Hartford  convention,  lu  lH(i7  ho  removed 
to  Medford,  and  Icept  an  otlioo  in  BoMton. 
One  of  his  daughtsrs  Tn.arrictl  Abbott  Law- 
rence,  late  liiinister  of  the  United  >^tates  to 
England.  His  legal  standing  and  pr.<ictice  were 
at  tho  head  of  his  profe^ion  in  his  time ;  and  in 
tho  course  of  83  years,  ho  was  supposed  to  have 
ar^ed  10,000  causi 

BIGLAND,  JoBjr,  an  £ii^ish  aathor,  bom 
In  the  yete  1780^  died  b  London  in  ma.  Uia 
book.4  at  the  time  of  their  n].pt  iruM  o  v  ito  * 
greatly  praised.  The  principal  ot  them  are  a 
wctk  OBa«tanlhIafeoK7i«ifaibitiiig  thepowar^ 
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goodncfls,  and  wisdom  of  the  Deitf,  a  work  on 

the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  a 
histoiry  of  Spain,  a  frenok  traualatiou  of  which 
hae  recentlv  beea  pnbtuhed  in  Paris.  Uis 
books  have  been  ezteiMivi^tised  in  the  United 
8ttttes» 

BIOLOW,  Wnxuv,  a  Now  England  school- 
master and  poet,  horn  at  Naiii  k,  Ma<-:.,  Sept.  22, 
1773,  died  at  Boston,  Jan.  12,  IbH.  lio  was 
llr:<t  c;-taljliahcd  as  a  teacher  in  Salom,  and 
in  1709  dclirered  a  poem  on  education  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Cambridge,  He 
then  took  charge. of  the  Latin  hcIiodI  in  Ht">ston, 
preaching  occasionally,  writijag  for  diilerent 

dodioaia,  and  pnbUahing  edaoational  texfc> 
ks.  Here  ho  fell  a  victim  to  inteinperato 
habits,  and  was  compelled  to  retbro  to  his  home 
in  Natick.  In  this  state  of  his  fortanes  it  was 
his  ha!)it  to  lounge  nbont  the  newspaper  office 
6t  Ikiston,  write  poetry  for  his  friends,  the 
editors,  while  the  humor  lasted,  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  rural  rut  real.  Ho  taught,  aUo,  a 
village  school  iii  Maiuo,  and  iu  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  employed  as  a  proof-reader  iu 
the  nnireraity  printing  oiice  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  a  genial  and  pleasant  hamor,  and  was 
a  ready  versifier,  as  well  a«  an  agrcoalilo  prose 
writer.  IMs  Cheerful  Parson,"  and  others 
of  his  songs,  were  moch  admired  by  hiscontem- 
porarit"  ',  and  nro  well  worthy  of  remombranro. 
lla  lilso  puliUshed,  in  1830,  a  '"History  of  the 
Town  of  Natick,"  and  ono  of  Sherburne, 
Jfas^.  J!ut  liis  best  and  most  nufnero'js  writings 
wurc  iu  periodicals — the  '*  Village  Mw&Msngcr,'* 
of  Amherst,  N.  II.,  M  hich  he  edited  in  1796, 
tlio  '*  IfederaL  Orrery,"  and  Massaohosetts 
Magazine.** 

lii(i()T.  Madamk  Marie,  a  German  pinnist, 
born  at  Uoluiar,  Marcli  9, 17ti6,  died  Sept.  16, 
1820.  At  18  she  was  married^  and  soon  after 
removing  with  her  husband  to  Austria,  was 
enabled  to  cotnpleto  hcrmusieul  education  undei^ 
Haydn,  Salieri,  aitd  Beethoven.  Political  causes 
compelling  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  Franco 
in  l80y,  she  was  there  so  fortunate  as  to  rtcvivo 
the  advico  and  instructions  of  such  mm  as 
Oherubini  and  Aubcr,  from  whom  c^he  acquired 
much  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composition. 
In  1812  her  husband  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  straitened  drenmstances  which  this  mi»< 
fortune  caused,  induced'ilaJamo  Bigot  to  open 
a  school  for  instruction  in  musio,  which  was 
soon  thronged  with  scholars.  Unfortonatcly, 
lior  liLalth  failed  Iilt  here,  and  she  noon  died 
of  iui  ailcction  of  tlio  chest.  She  wi^  a  woman 
of  genius,  and  was  esteemed  by  Ilaydn  and 
Bei'thovon,  who  bc-to\vcd  the  hi^'IiL<t  cnoo- 
iniums  upon  her.  blio  wius  the  iirdt  to  iuLro- 
duco  the  music  of  Beethoven  into  Franco. 

BlilEBON,  Mabis  Caxoamssu,  a  Parisian 
woman  who  attained  to  a  rare  skill  in  anatomy, 
bom  Nov.  17,  1719,  died  iu  17S0.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  pby«ucian,  and  devoted  her- 
self  to  the  praotioe  of  fasbioninff  in  wax  the 
in«nber»  of  the  luunaa  flram««  Tor  47  yean 


she  worked  In  this  deportnnent ;  her  di^ 

(Fituvrc  was  the  model  of  a  female  figure  ar- 
ranged in  small  pieces,  so  that  every  port  of  it, 
both  exterior  and  interior,  could  be  oxaiaiDedia 
detail.  The  medical  men  of  Paris  wxrc  liitt«jrly 
opposed  to  her,  with  the  excepUou  of  Juisiea 
end  YOloison.  She  was  forbidden  to  take  $f' 
prentices.  Migrating  to  London,  she  succeeded 
bolter,  and  opened  an  anatomical  exhibition, 
to  which  she  charged  half  a  crowa  as  admit- 
aion  fee.  The  Eussian  ambassador  boog^  it 
at  her  death  fbr  Catharine  U. 

BILA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Stimatra,  wliicb 
flows  through  the  Batak  territorr,  aud  is  the 
chief  avenne  of  oommnnieation  mm  ths  m 
witli  that  interesting  region.  Its  namerow 
brunches  water  the  lovely  valleys  of  Handhelio^ 
described  by  recent  l  >utch  writers  as  surpasaag 
in  picturC'^.fpic  beauty,  fruitfiilness  of  8oil,8baa' 
dance  and  variety  of  tlio  animal  creatiMi,  soft 
enwiity  of  dimate,  and  happy  conditiou  of  tie 
people,  any  other  portion  of  Soioatra  or  of  the 
Indian  islandj?.  The  frightftil  desert  plstsitf 
Tobali  and  Partibi  bound  the  valley  of  Bilsoo 
the  north  aud  south;  the  mounts  thu^h  of 
Mertimpang  and  Drant  endose  it  on  the  w(>-rt  -. 
and  the  N.uidy  w:istc«,  peopled  by  marauding  Bs- 
jans  on  the  eastern  coa^t,  complete  the  hum 
that  hems  in  this  happy  valley ;  leavingfcr  thi 
only  ontlet  to  its  people  the  Hila  e.trcain,  whkD 
disembogues  into  the  straits  of  Malac-ca,  in  lit 
8"  28'  N.,  about  220  miles  from  Singapore.  TLo 
river  Is  considered  navigable  aboot  85  milai^ 
vessels  drawing  not  over  13  feet  wstof. 

BILBAO,  the  capital  of  Biscay  iu  Spain,  01 
the  river  Nerva,  6  miloe  from  its  month  « 
Portngalete;  pop.  16,000.  Theie  is  an  oW 
and  ft  new  town,  the  latter  of  vrhicli  la 
well  built;  an  arsenal,  a  navigation  scliM 
6  chnrohes,  and  several  religious  bowMi 
The  iron  mines  of  Ycneras,  5  m.'  ■  from  Bil| 
bao,  are  extraordinarily  producuve,  m\  u« 
ore  of  fine  quality.  The  llw  is  navig»bto 
only  for  small  vessels ;  larjrer  ones  bring  upl 
miles  below  the  town.  The  most  u^P^^J** 
article  of  export  is  wool,  beside  which  cbes^ 
nut%  oil,  and  wine  are  aent  to  oortbOT 
Europe.  Bilbao  was  founded  in  1800  bf  D« 
Dietjo  Lojiez  do  llaro,  Avas  occupied  hr  tSe 
French  in  the  wars  of  Kapoleon,  and  don^ 
the  Oarlist  wars  was  bravely  defended  ^gp 
Zumalacarregui,  who  waa  moitslly  WOSBUs 
hero  June  10,  1835.  , 

BILBERRY,  or  Blcebkhbt,  the  name  of  » 
shrub  and  its  fruity  a  species  of  vaociniMa,« 
whortleberry.  There  are  2  kinds  of  this  fiavK 
a  taUer  aud  a  dwarf  TwiSty.  The  fruit  of  wj 
dwarf  shrub  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  wl* 
variety  in  Canada  and  tbo  United  fltsU^** 
botli  e:dlod  bilberry. 

JilLDEBDUK,  WuxEM,  a  Dutch  poet, 
in  Amstwdam,  Sept.  7,  1756,  died  at  Haarle©, 
Dec.  18,  1831.   Familiar  with  the  huirr-aj" 
and  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  ^ 
eipsl  modem  European  nations,  he  also  huA  >  * 
huge  aoqnalAtanoe  witbiorUprudeno^  bttW7> 
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tDtkjoities,  {geography,  geolofry,  And  theology.  in       a  resinous  substance,  vrliich  is  a  eom- 

Intlid  univeraitj  of  Leyden,  where  he  devoted  bixmiiun  of  1  or  2  ncids  witli  sodu;  there  is  a 

lim»>.-lf  to  ewy  branch  of  ernditiaii,  he  guned  ooloring  principle  (the  bilieerdin)^  a  peculiar 

8  prizes  for  poems,  tlie  subject  of  one  <'f  wltioh  fatty  matter,  tlie  choh»t4rin,  and  ether  fatty 

was  the  innoence  of  poetry  oa  politicai  guv-  sub&tancee,  salta,  aod  water.   Aocurdiug  to  X>^ 

emment.    He  pnUidwd  a  Tolame  in  1779,  iiiar^y,tlMUl6of  ozeabaiUMlioUawiiigeoiift* 

priocipaliy  of  imitations  and  translations  of  the  position: 

ureak  poeta^  and  the  next  year  gaiued  a  prize       vttxet  815 

ftoB  dU  UtccMy  MMkty  of  Leyden  on  the  re-       ciKiicate  oV  v>  is  '.  Uf 

.     latinos  between  poetry  and  pbiln-ophy.     Ho        grfgriag mm! toty matten. muctu. &c  

suota  after  adopteu  tliO  legal  protession,  prao-   * *  

tised  as  ao  advocate  at  the  Hague,  attached 

himself  to  the  house  of  Orange,  thereby  in-  Demar^y  admitted  only  1  acid  in  bile,  and  he 

'    corrinff  the  enmity  of  the  patriots,  and  was  considered  this  liqoid  as  a  tluid  ^ap,  result' 

obliged  to  emigrate  wlien  the  French  army  ing  from  tbft  oombiivition  of  this  acid  (oholio 

onder  Pichegra  invaded  Holland  in  1795.   He  acid)  witli  soda.   Btrecker  has  foond  that  the 

travelled  through  Germany,  remaining  2  years  oholio  acid  uf  the  French  chemist  is  a  complex 

ti  Brunswick,  where  he  paUUbea  ymom  tm^  and  he  has  shown  that  it  is  composed  of  % 

pmall  pieces,  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy,  adds,  one  of  which  he  calls  cholic  anu  tlic  other 

^    and  a  translation  of  Voltaire's       qui  piaU  oboleia   AoourdioK  to  Uio  researches  of  Bensch 

aux  damet.    He  naased  thence,  in  180(1,  to  and  Strecker,  th«  Aolaat^^  of  soda  is  the  chief 

[   London,  where  he  lectured  upon  literature,  and  priodple  of  bile,  tis  regards  its  relative  quan- 

*  tranalated  into  Dutch  many  of  the  poems  of  tity,  and  also  its  importanc<3.  The  choleio  add 
'  eMail.  Bstaming  to  Amsterdam  in  1800,  he  is  a  oltrogMiiaed  substance,  containing  sulpbur 
'    wa^  presented  to  King  I/duIs  lionaparte,  and  in  greater  proporti  in  than  the  other  iiitrogen- 

*  bticame  his  instructor  in  the  Dutch  Imgnage.  ized  matters.   As  in  the  bile  of  most  of  the  an- 
He  rcccivod  a  penaon,  and  was  made  a  HMmp  imals  sulphur  asi^to  only  ia  the  ohdeio  aald, 

'•    ber  of  the  institute  of  IlMlland,  but  upon  the  and  in  the  proportion  of  G  per  cent,  it  is  possible 

aUlicatJon  of  King  Louis  m  ISIO,  lost  his  pen-  to  ascertain  easily  the  quantity  of  this  acid  in 

alon,  was  regarded  with  sospicion  by  tfia  mipe-  any  kind  of  bile.   It  has  thus  been  fiMUd  Uiai 

ri  il  p  In  ■■.  .'I'  fl,  le&viog  Aoastcrdam^  supported  almost  tlio  whole  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of 

huu^ii  uii  iua  deiUh  in  small  provincial  cities  bile  consists  in  choleio  acid  in  the  fox,  the 

%  \j  pUbioglflal  kbofa.  Tal  in  whatever  dr^  sibeep,  ttw  dof,       wUls  in  the  bile  of  iha 

cnrastanco-?*,  ho  never  ceased  to  cultlvato  the  ox  there     rL^  nmchcboUo  as  cboldc  acid.  The 

iflnsea,  and  hence  tlie  immense  number  of  his  sails  formed  by  these  2  acids  amount  to  at  least 

posma,  of  almost  every  variety,  from  the  apl*  76  per  cenL  of  the  whole  of  the  solid  constitn- 

grarn  to  the  epic.   Posses^inff  great  vigor  of  cnt^ofbilc.    ls"onnal  human  bile  contains,  ac- 

imagination,  riouness  of  thought,  and  an  easy  cording  to  Frericha,  about  14  per  cent,  of  solid 

*  wbbA  barmonioos  style,  his  countrymen  place  constitaants,  but  T«dmiaim  Justly  renuulcs  that 
him  y  *!to  side  of  Hrhij],  r  and  Byron,  and  the  qiinn'ity  of  writer,  and,  consequently,  the 
his  vrorkA  are  bettor  known  out  of  UuUand  proportion  of  goiid  constituents,  may  be  as  ra- 
than  almont  any  othantnDoteh  literature.  Be-  riable  in  bile  as  in  most  of  the  othar  seoreftlona. 
side  nnmtTTotts  smaller  poems,  trans-latioiu^,  and  Gorup-Be5»ane7.  found  9.13  7>er  cent,  of  .«olid  con- 
patxiotto  l'ra;;mcnt««,  ho  lu^t  a  number  of  trage-  stitnents  in  tiie  bile  of  an  old  ruan,  and  17.1^  per 
diea,  and  a  «>trange  epic  poaoi  on  the  "Dwtfue  MOt  in  thai  of  a  ddld  aged  12  years,  but  many 
tton  of  the  First  World."  more  proofe  arc  nec^js-sary  to  dotcruiinc  that  bile 

BILE,  tiiegreen  and  bitter  liquid  secreted  by  is  more  aqueous  in  old  age  than  in  chiMhood. 
the  Uw.    This  liquid  presenu  differences  in  I<ehmsnn  says  tiiat  tha  fitsi^  oonstttnanta  of 
the  rariooa  cUssea  of  animaLs  although  Itsprin-  human  bile  amount  to  about  87  r>er  cent,  of  tbo 
oipal  cbaraotwsare  everywhere  the  same.  I'ak-  whole  solid  residue.  The  proportion  of  the 
en  fWHB  tike  gall-bladder,  it  is  a  mucous,  viscous,  ottiar  dMniti  of  bOe,  i     bile-pigment  (bili- 
.s<  •rnewh.'it  tran'^parent  fluid,  capable  of  being  verdin),  cholesterin,  fata,  and  mineral  salts  ha.<i 
drawn  oat  ia  threads  of  a  neen  or  brown  col-  ihA  yet  been  positively  determined.    The  3 
piV  of  «  bitftar  bet  Boi  MtrtDgsDt  taste,  soma-  spoddocsaaieaoids  of  bOe  can  ba  aeoonipoa- 
time»  loftflnpr  a  rather  sweet  after-taste,  and  of  ed  into  Tarious  substance-?.     They  botfi,  whom 
a  pecuiiar  odor,  otlen  having  when  wanned,  treated  by  alkalies,  give  origin  to  choUiic  aci<^ 
tho  SBWll  of  wA,  It  is  nsoat^  woakly  al>  and  to  dyslysine,  hot  one  of  them  (the  ebolia 
kaline,  often  perfectly  neutral,  and  orlv  ia  acid) produce?  a!- >  ^rlycot-oll,  and  tlie  other  (the 
disease,  in  rsuS  cases,  acid.    It  diilers  from  dioiaio  aoid)  taurine.   When  treated  by  power- 
:tther  tadaud  juices  in  being  very  long  beftva  ftd  addi^  oholio  add  glvos  origin  to  ehoIoicHo 
M|tyof%  ing.    when  the  mucus  mixe<l  w'th  it  acid,  glyoocoll,  and  dyslysine,  while  chok-ic  acid 
-laa  been  taJcen  awwr.  The  chemical  compo-  wodooea  taurine,  cholojdic  acid,  and  dyslysine. 
ition  of  bOo  lailillbntHttle  known,  the  bast  Cholertorin  and  maisario  and  oleic  aoids  are 
hemiata  being  in  completo  disagreement  in  tept  in  w)lution  in  bile  by  the  two  principal  cr- 
isis re^poc^    However,  there  are  some  points  ^oic  acids  of  this  secretion.   The  biliverdin,  or 
«««4u  to  be  daoldad.  For  faHtaaoo^thva  flie  eohxiiig  principle  of  Ule,  is  &  substance  ra- 
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«0mbttiif  in  Its  composition  tho  IiemAtodn  or 

colorinp;  principle  of  LlooJ.  It  cuiitaiii'i  nitrogen 
and  iron,  as  do  all  the  orgauiu  coloiiug  matters^ 
tooordii^  to  M.  Vcrdeil.  The  biliary  fiugsr,  or 
picromel,  seems  to  be  only  a  product  of  decom- 
position of  some  of  the  constituents  uf  bile.  The 
uilino  of  Berzelius  and  Muldc-r  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  olkalino  cholates  and  cbokatea. — 
The  eodient  physicians  and  pio  >iulu^ists  wed 
to  consider  tho  organ  whidi  secretes  hile,  tho 
liver,  as  a  most  important  oue.  But  after  Asellif 
in  1698,  had  discovered  the  lymphatlo  vesMls, 
<x  reaction  took  plac?  ngaiu^t  t]it  Importance  at- 
tributed to  the  litM;r,  mid  bouio  physiologists 
\rent  so  far  as  to  -think  that  its  share  in 
the  vital  action.-!  wi-;  nlrnost  null.  Iti  FriUi'  i? 
the  researches  of  many  physiologists,  and 
particularly  of  Prof.  Bernard,  have  shown 
that  the  liver  is  one  of  our  most  important 
organs,  and  recent  oxperimentH  have  proved 
that  bile  is  a  very  useful  secretion,  if  nut  an 
««ftntial  one.  The  first  question  we  will  oxau^- 
ine  is  whetiier  or  not  bile  is  an  abeoluteh  :  j 
co!^-^iry  s^ocret ion.  In  many  dops  Schwann  u{)«.'n- 
ed  tho  abdomen  aad  the  gall-bladder,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  biliary  fistula,  after  having 
tied  the  bile  duct  Nine  of  thoif  anir:;- ^ 
very  quickly  died;  6  lived  7,  13,  17.  '2o,  04, 
and  80  days.  Two  only  survived  dciinitively, 
but  in  them  a  new  bile  canal  was  formed.  Of 
the  6  doge  that  lived  from  7  to  80  dayss,  4  Kctn- 
od  to  die  starved,  having  lost  tlieir  fat.  The  2 
othen  after  «  few  dwrs  Iwgan  to  regain  their  fat, 
and  resehed  their -inrasil  weight  up  to  a  oertaiii 
time,  when  they  became  again  emaciated  and 
finally  died.  Bloodlot  ha$  seen  a  dog  living 
6  years  after  Ae  <oodiiiioii  of  the  bQe  dact, 
and  the  fonsation  of  a  biliary  fistula,  through 
which  the  bile  flowed  out.  Duriug  this  long 
period  tho  he.ilth  of  the  animal  uraa  nsoaUy 
very  good.  Unforttmatcly,  no  precaution  wa« 
taken  to  prevent  its  licking  the  wound,  and 
probably  it  took  and  swallowed  in  this  way  a 
certain^oont  of  bile,  iiore  recent  ly  SchAv  ana 
baa  repeated  his  experiments  oh  20  d<  out  of 
which  only  2  survived,  one  4  months  and  an- 
other a  year.  Kasse  kept  a  dog  alive  5  months 
with  ft  biliary  fistula.  Its  ap|ictito  was  good, 
and  it  nto  about  double  Uio  quantity  of  meat 
that  u.  liL-althy  dog  of  tho  same  mzu  would  have 
token,  and  nevertheless  it  died  idmosteomplete- 
ly  deprived  of  fat.  It  rcsnlLs  from  very  careful 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  of  their 

Eopil,  Schellbach,  that  tho  cause  of  dcatli  when 
Ile  is  not  allow e<l  to  flow  into  the  bowels,  and 
pssses  out  of  the  body,  is  that  the  animal  has  a 
great  dif!ici]Ity  in  ropairinj,'  the  loss  of  fat  and  of 
nitroi^uized  hnbstances,  which  go  out  with  the 
bile.  In  a  dog  operated  npon  by  these  physi- 
ologists, the  quantity  of  fiod  taken  %va-t  much 
greater  than  before  the  operation,  and  tho  con- 
seqaenoe  was  tha'»  the  animal  did  not  lo^  his 
forces  and  remained  fat,  thougli  les.*?  so  tl;an  be- 
fore. Prof.  Bernard,  according  to  i>r.  I'orchat, 
Jam  isoertained  that  if  adult  dogs  may  livo 
maiij  months  when  bile  iiows  out  of  their  body 


by  a  biiUiry  fistula,  it  is  not  so  with  yonng 

dogs,  in  which  death  always  occurs  quickly  in 
such  circumstances.  Some  facts  (jbscnred  io 
men  (in  children  by  Dr.  Porcbst,  in  adulti 
Dr.  Budd)  seem  to  prove  also  that  adults  msj 
live  much  longer  than  cLildrua  whcu  there  la 
no  bile  passing  into  the  bowels.  Can  we  ooo- 
elude  Irom  all  the  preoeding  §msU  that  bile  n 
not  neeeMary?  Out  we  say,  with  filondlot 
that  bile  is  a  nseless  secretion  ?    It  seems  very 

S rotable  that  bile  is  not  absolutely  neoeavy  t« 
igestion,  as  some  animab  have  lived  a  lesf 
while  without  bilp;  but  even  in  those  ci«€3 
there  is  ruum  fur  doubt  Fur  ia&taiic<^  Bkjod- 
loi*s  dog  was  not  prevented  licking  its  wouod^ 
find  probably  swallowed  a  little  Itilc,  ts 
bchwuun  has  seen  his  dogs  doing;  and  Biddtii 
and  Bchellbach,  we  «aanot  nndcrstand  why,  at 
times,  gave  pieces  of  liver  (containing  biU)  si 
food  to  the  one  (MT  their  dogs  that  was  the  least 
aflfected  by  the  operation.  Wo  nxjiy  sum  np 
thus^  1.  That  bile  has  not  yet  been  poeitiv^; 
proved  not  to  be  abstrfntely  neoeesary  to  dig» 
tiou  and  to  life.  2.  Tliat  it  seems  |ir(?bable,  how- 
over,  that  its  function  not  absolutely  cseentiJiL 
8.  That  when  bilo  is  missing  in  the  bowcb  (sod 
tlowinij  ont  of  tho  In.dy  by  a  fistula),  the  prin- 
cipiil  cause  of  death  is  liio  loss  of  fat  and  o!  al- 
bnniinous  matters.  Wo  will  add  t  -  i  last 
conclusion,  tliat,  nrcnrdiiif  to  Dr.  iirowflpSi' 
quard,  it  would  be  very  important  to  repMtOl 
exjieriments  of  Blondlot,  Bidder,  and  otii  - r%  in 
trying  to  repair  by  food  the  loss  of  certsia  mar 
terials  of  the  body  whioh  fo  out  with  bUs^  m 
which  are  not  present  in  BufTicier.t  amount  in 
moat  and  broad.  Among  these  materials  sul- 
phur is  the  principal,  and  it  would  be  easy  ta 
give  a  great  deal  of  it  by  feedinjr  the  anitnaB 
upon  eggs  and  oilter  kinds  of  food  which  con- 
tain more  s;ilpliur  than  meat  and  broad.  Tw 
view  of  Dr.  Bwwn-.Sequard  is  grounded,  notonv 
on  the  fact  that  bile  flowing  out  uf  tho  body  takM 
away  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur  and  other  prin- 
ciples, but  also  that  when  bile  passes  ftvaij  '^ 
the  bowel-*,  its  elements,  and  particolsriy  iw* 
and  sulphur,  according  to  Lic-bi;r,  are  alis<rrk'd.-' 
A  question  which  is  intimately  connected  »iu: 
that  we  have  examined  ahready  eoDoeniu« 
tlie  importani  e  of  bite,  iii  wliether  thU  liiiujdi* 
to  be  considered  as  an  excrement  or  as  a  u.'^uu 
secretion.  Wo  think  it  is  certain  that  Mjne, 
at  lea-t,  of  tlie  principles  of  bile  are  absorbed  ra 
the  buwels,  if  not  most  of  them,  as  Uebtf 
thought,  and  thst^  therefore,  bile  cannot  l-c 
to  bo  entirely  an  excrement.  However,  ^^^^ 
of  the  compound  constituents  of  bile  are  irX'ir 
formed  in  tlie  bowels,  as  Mulder  ami  Kren<  ln 
have  shown,  and  th^y  aro  expcUed  widi 
fecal  matters.  We  are  consequently  led  to>  con- 
clude that  bile  is  (.nly  partly  an  eserenient,  u  » 
is  so  at  aU.  We  say  it  it  is  so,  because  the  part^ 
it  which  is  expelled  with  tlio  focal  matters,  m 
have  some  use  before  beinp  cxpelk-d. — The  w* 
tiiat  thta-o  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  hHo 
creted  in  a  day,  throws  some  light  on  the  n^i^ 
tiou  of  its  raabsocptioiL  J31owiJotsiV«that» 
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dog  of  A  medinm  fi\zs  perrctcn  from  40  to  SO 
griUllimi  (nearly  1^  ouncej  a  dny.  KtlM  tad 
Plutnor  siK-ak  of  200  granitiie»  (G^  ounces),  as 
the  secretion  of  btle  in  a  dog  weigtiiog  10  kUo- 
frannaM  (90  lb«X  wUd^  gives  a  proportion 
of  1  to  50.  Schmidt  and  biador  lia  ve  found 
that  the  qoanlitT  of  bile  varies  oxtremeljr  with 
tlieapeeka  of  Utt  aadmal  ex;>oritnented  apoo. 
While  for  eftrh  2  pound-j  of  t!;.  h<-<iW  of  a  cat 
there  l:j  a  s*;cretion  of  i-t  graiames  ^|  an  ounce) 
of  bite  in  a  day,  in  the  do^  there  ia  nlrn"st 
SO  grammes  (t  of  an  ounce),  in  the  theep  25^ 
grammes  (|  of  an  oance),  and  In  the  rabbit  the 
cnorrnons  <iuan{ity  of  \M  graromi'-^  '4^  (.nnoe<^). 
ia  weighing  tho  solid  residue  of  the  fecal  mat» 
tam  <if  •  fbr  numy  days,  and  comparing  Uit 
re^tilt  ohtftUKtl  in  ^>  doing  to  the  wei^'ht  of  the 
aoUd  residno  of  bile  during  the  same  titno, 
Schmidt  and  Bidder  Uava  found  lluit  tba  two 
qtjantitic-4  were  alike,  w>  that  nwc!«<wrily  a  pchkI 
part  of  the  i)rin<'i|jle8  of  bil©  La  absorUkl  in  Lb© 
bowel'i.  They  hare  also  ascertained  that  al- 
most all  the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  absorbed.  They 
think  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile  trans- 
formed int^>  an  insoluble  sufHtaiicc  (dydysine) 
xemaizu  nnab^^orbed  and  goM  out  with  tb»  tx.* 
•KOMiiti. — Sylvina  da  la  Boa»  and  aAorwani 
R>frljaavo,  have  iinajfinod  that  bile  isemployi'd 
to  n€^trali£«)  thtt  product  of  gastric  digustUui, 
dtyme,  which  is  very  add.  This  vtew  haa  ba«i 
ron-Mered  qoite  wron;;  by  altiio<*t  every  one, 
iwt  Lehmaon  justly  runiorks  UuU.  there  i  i  Hoiae 
tnth  in  it,  and  he  affirms  that  bile  certainly 
contnbntc?  to  tlio  neutralization  of  the  freo 
acids  of  chyme.  Bile  no  doubt  acts  as  a  solvt^at 
of  fat,  at  least  by  one  of  its  constituents,  the 
cbotonta  of  aoda,  aa  baa  boon  ihown  by  IHreckeTi 
•Hhofog^  Bidd«raiMl  SdimidtbsreftNind  no  dif- 
fbvoce  in  the  ({Uantitv  of  Hit  absorbed,  wlietlier 
tiw  bowels  contained  bile  or  not.  lint  their 
modn  of  dedding  thte  qoestion  i»  open  to  many 
objections.  It  lias  been  said  that  tile  i>revcnL3 
trefaction  taking  \Aam  in  ehynio,  or  at.  Icnst 
feed  nnttora.  Most  of  the  recent  experi- 
rR<»nter«  njrreo  villi  Tivdornanti  and  Qnidin  in 
aduaitling  this  iiitlutncc  of  bile.  Dr.  Por<*li;it  has 
observed,  in  children  in  whom  l>ilo  couid  not  pass 
into  y»  bowala  on  aoeooat  of  the  occlusion 
of  f  ba  U!e  doet,  that  the  teeal  matters  were 
putrefied,  a'4  Bidder  and  Sohini<lt,  Frt-rii  liH,  and 
othersi  have  observed  in  animals  in  which  thajr 
hmi  tied  tbiadnot  Bowevar,  it  aeena  that  In 
seme  cases  the  ab««enco  of  bile  U  not  FtifRrlont 
to  allow  |>utrefactton  to  take  place  in  ibe  fecal 
mattors,  as  Blondlot  saya  Ibat  ba  bas  ob^rved 
no  differ.  Ill  0  between  these  matters  ia  dugs  in 
good  bculib  md  iu  those  operated  unon,  Tha 
water  contained  in  bile  balpa  In  tba  alaolvtion 
of  certain  elements  of  chyme,  and,  in  so  doing; 
renders  their  absorption  more  easy. — Bila  acts 
as  an  excitant  on  tho  roncoua  menihrano  of 
the  bowels,  to  produca  redes  contractions;  it 
ikiwan^  In  thia  way,  tiie  propoMon  of  nod 
and  of  fecal  matter*.  An  ,  r-ii:  ^'  t,-,  SchiflT,  bilo 
produces  contractions  in  tbe  intestiual  TiiiL  it 
to  add,  fllM^  tbat  Uto  iaanM  thn  Montfcw  of 


tba  Intaailiiel  araoo^  and  prerents  eoosdpation. 
All  tbaaa  Tfawa  nay  be  partly  true,  but  it  is 

certain  that,  without  bile,  the  expulsion  of  focal 
mattara  takea  place  rMolarlj. — Many  physiolo- 
gisiB  tbfaik  tbat  Idm  mat  of  theaaentleni^ 
rnrtnin-  ^orr:  *  effete  matter«  w)iicb  cannot  be  of 
any  am  in  die  blood,  or  which  might  b%  dele- 
tenoos.  Ia  opporfHOB  to  the  views  of  those 
who  admit  tlu'  tl!<>  secretion  of  bilo  is  for  the 
purpose  of  puriiMug  tho  blood,  and  who  null 
regard  if  -  ',<iuid  merely  as  an  effete  carbona- 
ceous matter  which  the  reaniration  has  not  re- 
moved, Lehmann  says  that  ua  bile — a  secretion 
by  no  tntans  poor  in  nitrog«*n  and  hydrojjen — is 
not  separated  in  anjr  ineraasad  quantity  when  tba 
proeai  of  otMatfan  Ii  tba  longs  happens  to  bo 
disturbed  ;  that  there  are  no  patholoj^ico-snatorn- 
ical  facta  whiob  f^vor  tho  view  that  the  liver 
can  act  ▼ieariooslf  for  the  lunp^ ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  B*»;inrnti'»n  of  earbon  by  tho  liver,  as 
compared  with  tiiat  bj  the  luncs,  ia  so  trifling, 
as  shown  by  Bidder  aad  ""'^  tbei  tbe  liver 
can  hardly  bo  rep&rded  as  c*wntiaJ!r  a  bl'x>d- 
purrfyinp  organ,  in  »o  far  tiie  liiuunation  of 
cart>on  i^  concerned.  IIowev»r,  it  is  certain 
that  wbw  bila  ia  asA.  imerated  fraalgr  in  nan, 
janndiM,  and  fratmeotly  eert^  mtmm  di^ 
lur^i  ii,  -  are  i>nMliice<!,  and  tJies*  pbenomenn 
must  b«  attributed  to  the  action  of  some  of  ite 
priodplsa.  Bat  8  ezplaoatioas  mmj  ba  givoA 
concerning  tho  prodHcti<.':i  if  thasa  fhmon^ 
eoa,  and  we  do  not  yet  poDitivety  know  whldi 
M  the  best  In  the  irst  place,  it  mav  ba 
tbat  the  principles  of  bilo  pn-Cxist  in  the  blood, 
and  timt  wh«n  they  iiro  not  6ecr<»ted,  tlieir 
quantity  increasing,  t^ey  produce  tlie  dele- 
terioua  inflaeooe  which  sometimes  resulta  in 
Jamidleet  in  tha  second  place,  tli^y  may  ba  a^ 
crctcd,  .'ir:  1  in  consequence  of  Homo  obstruction 
of  thi)  bilo  duoe,  the/  may  be  absorbed, 
and  ih&a  {vodiwa  tiieir  fli  amcti;  findQy,  fa 
the  third  place,  they  may  be  chang^ed  into 
toxical  sohataDoes  either  in  the  blood  or  in 
the  livar,  or  tba  biliary  dnetft.  As  regards  tiM 
first  of  tli/"*e  views,  Lehmann  ha«  tried  to  prove, 
on  pi-><:>d  grounds,  tluxt  lb«  secrdiun  of  bilL-  is 
not,  like  tlie  urinary  seoratkw,  a  mere  ikMiar.'ition 
of  certain  principle  from  tba  bkxid;  aou,  tber»> 
fore,  wo  may  oonchida  that  it  la  not  praballe 
that  bile,  even  if  it  contains  toxical  e>u!>stiin<  c^s 
rosoltafroinadMivation  of  tba  blood.  If  we 
admit  tlie  aeeond  vfew,  tbat  tha  Uvar  prodoeea 
moat  of  tho  principle^  of  bile,  .ind  that  these 
principles  aro  absorbed  in  casei  of  iaoudice,  we 
find  tbat  we  caoooi  aspUin  tliatoxkBal  pben!oai- 
ena  wliirh  then  sometimes  take  place,  becauso 
tbey  are  not  constant,  aad  they  exist  iu 
where  jaundice  is  or  is  not  very  considerable, 
while  Uiey  may  not  appear  in  casaaof  deep  jaun- 
dice. Dr.  Budd  has  been  led  to  tbo  tblrd  view 
above  Ptateil,  which  is  that  poisonous  sub- 
stances are  funned  in  the  blood  ttom  the  prin- 
ciples of  bile.  Tbo  Amotion  of  dopnmtiott  of 
tiio  bloofl,  attributed  tti  -  liver,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  much  less  importaiMja  than  some 
panooihmthom^  ])r.Mdnlataaam«| 
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cases  in  which  tho  pasaa^^e  of  bile  into  the 
bowela  was  entirely  prevented  by  the  com- 
pete closure  of  the  bile  duct,  an4  in  whicbf 
nevertlielesB,  Ufb  was  prolonged  for  many 
xnonthB.  Wo  must  sav,  nowevcr,  that  tho  sw- 
cretioa  of  mbstances  which  may,  wliea  Uicy 
are  alModMd,  and  when  thoy  accumulate  in  the 
bbod,  be  transformed  into  a  poisoxi,  ought  in 
some  respjjct^  to  bo  considered  sus  a  depuration. 
— It  has  Men  a  much  debated  question  whether 
bilo  is  secreted  from  tho  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  or  that  of  tho  hepatic  artery.  Exi>eriments 
on  uniyrnJg  and  pathological  facts  have  been 
mentioned  in  &vor  of  both  these  opiniona. 
When  a  ligatore  is  placed  on  llie  prarnl  rein, 
bile  not  only  continues  to  bo  secreted,  but  the 
Other  fanotioDS  of  the  liver  also  oontinoe;  but 
fhia  ftot,  as  Biwn*S6qiMrd  remarlts,  can- 
not provo  tliat  tho  blooa  of  the  portal  v.  in 
is  not  necessary  fur  these  functions,  as  this 
blood,  after  the  ligature,  passes  into  the  vena 
cava,  and  afterward  into  the  arterial  circulation, 
and,  therefore,  into  tho  liver,  by  tlie  hepatic  ar- 
tery. It  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  from  the 
great  qnniitily  of  bile  produced  in  a  day,  that 
the  portal  blood,  if  not  the  only  eouroo  of  the 
secretion  of  bile,  is  at  least  empujad  in  •  great 
measure  for  this  secretion. 

BILFnrQBR,  Gkobo  BnomABD,  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  born  ut  Canstadt,  in  Wilr- 
temberg,  Jan.  28,  1693,  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb. 
.16)  1760.  He  was  bora  with  13  fingers  and  12 
low,  and  submitted  toanopcm'i  in  n  hich  re- 
moved the  deformity.  He  studied  with  Wolf 
at  Ilallc,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  schocd  of 
Wolf  n'-'.i.I  T>.iil>riit;'.  In  17"2r>  ]u}  received  an 
invituLiua  ffoia  i'eLer  iho  Great,  to  the  chair 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  new  college 
at  &L  FetMBbnrg,  Ue  now  solved  tho  prob- 
lein  of  Hw  canao  of  gravity  proposed  by  the 
Mademy  of  sciences  at  Puri^i,  and  ^'ained  the 
pfiae.  Being  recalled  by  the  duke  Charles  £d- 
wud  of  WOrtemberg,  he  retnmsd  to  ToUngea 
and  proceeded  to  lecture  on  thcolngry ;  here  bis 
origmali^  In  style  and  ideas  h  ion  made  him 
popolar,  ^  ^736  he  was  appointed  a  privy 
councillor.  In  his  new  position  lie  proved  him- 
self to  possess  admiui&tralivo  abilities,  and  by 
severe  study  he  soon  became  as  celebrated  for 
his  poUtioai  and  statistical  knowledge  ob  for  his 
scientiflo  attainments.  He  afterward  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  agriculture,  and  ])romoted 
the  culture  of  the  vino.  He  was  the  author  of 
munerons  tibeologieal  and  philoaophical  worlca. 

BILGUER,  Paul  RutM)i.p  voy,  a  famous 
chess-player,  bom  at  t^chwerin,  Germany,  in 
1808,  died  in  Berlin  Oct.  «,  1840.  He  en- 
tered the  Prussian  army  in  1838,  and  was,  not 
long  afterword,  promoted  to  a  lieatenancy.  On 
March  18,  1840,  he  performed  at  Berlin  the 
cnriona  feat  of  playing  3  games  nt  onco  vrith  as 
many  different  opponent^  couductitig  2  of  tho 
contoMts  without  Beeiiif;  the  boards  and  men. 
This  intense  moital  effort  is  sopposed  to  have 
been  the  piiDaz7  owuo  of  the  iltaMsa  whkh  re- 
suited  in  his  death.  BiaSand6uehdet£kkaeli' 


tpieh  (Berlin,  1843  and  1862),  completer!  afur 
hi-<  death  by  his  friend  T.  lloydcbrandi  von  livr 

Lasa,  made  an  epodi  in  the  histoiy  of  obe«^  sod 
is  still  the  best  praotioal  wmk  on  that  game. 

PTUARY  DUCTa*  are  suuill  ducL^  throu.'h 
which  tlie  bile  iluwsfrom  the  liver  and  the  gall 
bladder  to  the  duodenum.  That  portion  of 
tho  biliary  duct  which  leads  directly  from  the 
liver  to  the  duodenum  gives  off  a  etnaU  branch 
which  leads  into  the  gall  bladder,  in  which 
the  gall  is  collected.  This  srofill  ^rMcli  ii 
called  the  cystic  duct,  and  thru  part  of  tk 
larger  bilo  duct  which  leads  from  tho  lirer 
to  this  cystic  duct,  is  called  the  hqtatio  doot; 
white  tike  rest  of  the  bQe  duet,  loMing  ftooi 
this  point  of  junction  to  tho  duodenum  i» 
called  the  ductus  communis  ckol^doehut.  Bii 
Is  idMmt  the  aiae  of  a  goose  quill,  and  Sincto 
long. 

BILIOUS  FEVER  is  caused  by  niar^  xv^ 
mate,  and  is  most  common  in  the  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  althoutrl; 
it  occurs  in  all  parts,  from  tho  aorlhern  lukos  to 
the  guUr  of  Mexico.   The  localities  in  which  it  ii 
most  frequent  are  tho  western  prairies,  tho  al- 
leys of  streams,  tho  borders  of  lakes  and  ponda, 
and  tho  neijrliborhood  of  marshes;  tliescMOOS 
in  which  it  occurs  are  the  sommer  and  aabunul 
months.  Ixi  this  form  of  fisTer,  the  fthrils  pis- 
nomenanro  characterized  by  striking  exsop^ 
bationa  and  remissions,  ouo  paroxysm  oecnrrin; 
in  the  S4  hours.   It  is  callea  bilious  remiltent 
fever,  and  differs  from  interraittoTtt  fcvorinthe 
intermission  not  being  complete.  iJuriiigdeTenl 
days  previous  to  the  attack,  the  patient  coo* 
plains  of  hk<sitnde,  with  nnciisiness  at  thoepig«t» 
trium  or  region  of  tho  Btomach,  pains  in  dH 
back,  in  the  limbs,  and  in  the  head,  and  also 
restlessness  at  night.  Tho  invasion  is  •tt*'^ 
by  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  notnsfrsqoMilqf 
by  shivering:.  This  is  soon  supers<.'Jed  by  lioi*?^ 
febrile  flashes,  or  hj  alternations  of  beat 
cold ;  which  are  soon  snooeeded  by  bumlng  bott 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushinf?  of  the  c^s^f- 
naace,  and  iujectwd  eyes,  with  CTcnt  increaa*! 
the  headache  and  pains  of  the  back  and  linhs. 
Tho  tongue  is  foul,  and  the  mouth  sotnetliMi 
dry  and  clammy.   There  is  nausea,  and  sonio- 
times  TOmiting,  with  much  thirst.  Tho  \>y^< 
which  was  weak  and  quick  during  the  cold  i^ttf^ 
is  now  full  and  strong ;  the  breathim?  may  I* 
hurried,  and  tho  patient  is  extremely  resile*- 
Tho  throbbing  and  pain  in  the  head  are  oc<^*^ 
ally  very  vioknt,  and  tnaj  end  in  deUitam.  Tw 
urino  is  scanty  and  highly  colored;  tho  howeb 
usually  constipated,  and  some  d^ree  of  t*^^ 
ness  is  felt  on  presriog  with  tho  band  over  the 
stomach.   Aflor  some  12  or  18  hours,  tbeia 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  partial  perspiratioas 
and  an  abatement  of  the  febrile  symptotns:  o: 
tirosc  may  subside  withont  any  moi-iture  oa 
akin.   The  remission  is  marked  by  the  piJ*^ 
being  less  full  and  frequent,  the  sldn  cooler,  ana 
the  pams  in  the  head  and  bade  and  loins 
lieved ;  the  stomach  is  in  a  less  irritaUeiti*^ 
and  the  patient  free  fimndsUrinm.  Kineort» 
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irhich  may  come  on  at  onto,  without  any  feel- 
ioM  of  coldj^r  bd  precoU^tl  by  ohiniimfai  or 
unrering.  The  disease  oontinaos  ia  tbto  miaii- 
Der  trit!i  Altonuito  roniisionaand  paroxysms  of 
Carer.  If  Ute  olsg  csud  favorably,  each  succeed- 
ing parosyKil  beoomes  milder,  until  tbe  ftvw 
di^appMis;  or  it  may  be  carried  off  by  oopioot 
pcrspiratioiM.  Tbe  periods  of  remission  and  in- 
cr>.'a^'«i  sovcrity  aro  very  irregular,  though  tho 
abatement  of  tbe  fever  very  generally  oooan  io 
IbmmonSmg.  la  cold  eUiMtoitlw inaitwraay 
continue  14  days  or  more,  but  in  hot  countries 
it  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  coarse,  tennioatiog 
K>metia>ee  as  early  as  the  8d  dagr«  tad  aaaaOy 
in  5  or  7  or  0  «l:iy><.  In  the  more  violent  nnd 
daugcTuiu  ca^s,  liio  hkia  i^  burning  hot  aihl  the 
thirst  intense;  the  vomiting  inco?*unt,  waroely 
any  thing  being  retained  on  the  stouiach.  1  hero 
is  also  violent  throbbing  or  shooting  puiu  uf  the 
bead,  attendo<l  (K)nietinie!}  with  furious deliriom. 
Tbe  reouMioi^  aro  abort  and  ia^atlaet;  and 
whm  tba  ease  proceed*  to  a  flrtal  tcnntnmon, 
the  f'vcr  may  hccomo  eontinue<l.  Tlio  tong'io 
is  forrcd,  rod,  contracted,  and  dry,  or  cniatod 
vith  biaok  matter;  the  aktaandeTeanMiyhava 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  dark-oolorea  matter  may 
be  discharged  from  the  stcmiaoh.  In  i^omo  cases 
there  are  copious  MrBfrtiatioM  before  death, 
nd  tlie  patient  fsiiiKs  rapidly ;  or  tho  hot,  pnn- 
gent,  dry  skin  may  cxjntmuo  to  the  Wt. — lilved- 
ing  was  formerly  deemed  neoesdafy  fa  bilioos 
i»ver,  but  ia  only  now  employed  in  oases  of  ao* 
faal  <^  threatened  inflammation,  or  active  con- 
gestion. It  is  »ckno\vk'<lu'«ul  that  it  cannot  etire 
or  ■hortea  tho  disease,  although  it  may  aobdoa 
a  <*lohttt  tad  daafwooa  InflMnaiatkMi.  Itwai 
formerly  the  practice  also  tocominenco  with  an 
emetic ;  but  this  u  only  indicated  wh^r*)  tii«re 
are  crude  ingesta  or  an  aocnnMilatilon  of  bile  in 
the  stomach,  nhown  by  freqncnt  retehin^^  and 
a  '.fitter  tostu  in  lb«  moutli.  In  oU  cq&<:a  au  ac- 
tive catiiartic  is  deemed  necessary,  and  jalap 
and  rhubarb  eombtnod  with  calomel  are  mostly 
osod,  but  calomel  U  discontinued  alttwethcr  by 
frijr.-je  practitioners,  and  the  extract  of  M.'iy-8p[»lo 
or  maatmJ^ 

itead.  Tba  tool  ii  tlia  part  aaed  tad  la 

J'^cs  of  from  10  to  20  grains.  It  U  also 
ascd  alone,  and  alteroately  with  pulti»  jaiofa 
eompmitut^  wMflh  li  a  nfitaia  of  oaajparl  tt 
JaUp  and  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar.  Diapho- 
retics are  always  indicated  in  the  hot  stage,  and 
Iba  effervescent  drasgfat**  ta  p«rbapa  tfia  b«il 
in  an  irritable  «»at*'  of  flie  <»toraa<'h  :  but  wstcr, 
with  any  tiling  to  tlavor  it  agreeublv  to  the  tik^te 
of  the  patient  and  the  sosoeptibility  of  tlie 
•tomach,  is  the  main  agent  ia  producing  per- 
•piration  to  relieve  the  fever.  Cold  spoo^ng  of 
the  s^jrtace  of  tiio  Ixnly  with  vinegar  and  water 
is  aome times  vwy  oaaftil,  wImto  it  doea  aot  giva 
aaoBMdSoB  of  oiin^  aad  where  tita  bead  fa 

ninch  affectcil,  the  afifilication  of  r<il<l  water  is 
very  lienelicial.  As  soon  aa  a  reiuiiMtoQ  takes 
plaoe,  whioh  nijf  ba  known  by  an  abatement 
«f  aU  tha  nyiiyKiM^  tha  adfihala  of  qalniaa 


aiMdA  ba  adnfairtOTid.  to  hot  i>ltwalii  Iha 

remission  may  be  short  and  not  very  marked, 
hot  the  opportoii^itv  ikhoaid  not  bo  ioei.  Two 
grains  of  quinine,  in  a  littla  water,  ar  io  wlaa 
and  water,  may  bo  piven  orcry  h  tvr  *>r  rvcry 
two  boufd  during  the  reuttiHiiaa.  it  must  be 
obseni^d,  however,  that  the  IMM  dose  will  not 
wit  every  individual;  some  persons  can  hardly 
bear  the  smallest  quantity,  while  others  reqoire 
larger  <Ios<^-h  to  pruduco  a  decided  ellect.  It  i.< 
•Iwa^a  prodent,  theraCbrei  to  aommimoe  with 
aslaata  doiis  ud  Inwaaii  tba  quantity,  if  a^ 
cc'&>ary,  ofterwanl.  The  exhibition  of  quinine 
most  be  sospended  on  tbe  recorreoce  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  and  resumed  daring  the  period 
of  remission.  It  should  K*  continued  in  dimin- 
isbing  do!<c<t,  dazing  several  ditys  altur  the  lever 
haa  entirely  HtmnmBnA^  to  prevent  a  return, 
which  is  not  uncommon  where  the  treatment  is 
too  soon  disooutiuucd.  Where  uuddeu  sinking 
of  the  vital  powers  occurs,  the  pulse  becoming 
fsabta  tod  irr^fvlai^  tiM  mea  paiUd,  tha 
mmkea  la  their  aodnla,  and  tba  Hmba  aoMand 
clammy,  Ntimtilants  RhonM  bo  immediately 
given.  Fort  wine  or  brandy,  aherrv  or  ma- 
deira, ia  ngaar  ia  ■mw'toot,  ahould  be  givts 
every  honr,  or  oftener,  until  tho  piilf««  begins  to 
rise  and  tbe  extremities  are  warm.  Champagne 
18  also  an  excellent  utimokaft  to  all  such  cases. 
When  the  pnb^o  has  boon  restorod  and  warmth 
in  UiO  extremities,  the  Miiaulauta  are  dii-'ontin- 
ned,  the  cold  perqiiralions  constantly  wipe<I  ott', 
and  the  eztremitiaa  are  robbed  with  wann  dan- 
ncls  or  rough  towels ;  opinm  may  also  be  ad- 
mini.sicro<l  in  minuto  doinja,  to  allay  cr< « -slvo 
pain  and  restlesaoess.  The  patient's  drink  should 
eonaietof  bariay-waur,  lemootde^  aoda- water, 
or  pnro  cold  water,  when  agreeable  to  hira. 
Liquiib  ^huuld  not  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities at  once,  where  tlio  stomach  is  very 
irrituble;  but  wiiero  it  can  he  l>ame  with  ease, 
and  is  grateful  u>  ibe  patient,  a  very  copiooa 
draught  of  cold  water  fa  sometimee  very  l  ene- 
ficial  in  producing  perspiration,  when  other 
things  have  failed.  In  the  low  aaligoant 
varieties  of  hilioiLs  remittent  fever,  cli'crve*- 
dng  drinJu,  such  aa  aeltaer  or  toda  water, 
lil^t  beer,  Ac,  ara  oAoB  vtty  bweflrial 
Chancre  of  air  fa  afao  nfj  Jwiiibli  dariaf  «oo- 
valeeoenoe. 

BILL,  Baowmnx,  Gxanra,  Vomaa,  orO»' 

ARME,  all  rraracs  for  nearly  tho  same  instra- 
ment,  which,  witii  some  slight  miHliticAtioo, 
WM  tba  itawHBg  wtapoo  «f  the  English  tai^ 
fantry  at  close  qnartcrit,  as  was  tho  long  bow 
tbcir  Wi^apon  at  distant  range,  from  tho  dayti  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  at  which  the  Ssxooa 
nsed  the  bill  and  the  Normaaa  tha  bow,  antil 
thone  of  Queen  EUzabeth;  for  lha  Eagliali 
^vi  r.  never  hjKjarmen,  nor  over  fonght  in  heavy 
colamna.  like  the  Soots  and  tiwiss,  until  after 
tbamodcethadaaperMdadthabow;  when,  for 
u  ehort  time  |  r.'vi  ni's  to  the  invention  of  the 
bayoiiuL,  tiiti  pike  was  lUted,  daring  the  wani  of 
the  commonwealth  and  of  iba  Low  Oonntrieo. 
IlM  wisiBil  bcawabiU  WM  a  poodtiQM  Mttt«f 
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'Weapon  vtth  9  edges,  that  forward  of  the  shaft 

hnviriL'  a  concave  or  sioklo  Llmlc,  that  to  the 
back,  n  iiort  of  angolar  outtiug  I'acc,  the  upper 
part  projccUng  b«fore  the  base,  bo  as  to  pve  A 
drawiiifj  blow.  This  torrible  instrument  wsvq 
nearly  3  feet  in  length,  and  10  or  12  pounds  iu 
weight,  set  erect  on  a  shaft  of  8  or  4  feet.  It 
was  wielded  with  both  hsnda,  and  could  sever 
a  horse's  head  or  a  man's  tbi?h  or  sboalder, 
through  the  sfron^'ost  mail  or  plate  armcjr,  as  a 
modem  woodman's  bill-hook  slices  off  a  hazel 
sapling.  The  ireapon  was  afterward  lengflieBed 
and  liijhtened,  and  proviikd  with  a  s[)t-ar  Lead, 
80  that  the  holder  eoald  charge  it  liko  a  laaco, 
and  sometimes  with  a  onttiag hook,  for  severing 
the  1  ri'iio:^  of  the  meiiHit-aniu^  or  poiUng them 
out  or  their  saddles. 

BILL,  in  congress  or  parliament.   See  Aor. 

BILL  IN  EQUITY,  U  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding of  an  equity  suit.  The  bill  contains  a 
statement  of  the  plaintitf»'  case.  In  Eii(,'lish  law 
it  is  addressed  to  the  lord  cliaaoellor,  and  com- 
mendng  with  the  names  of  the  p1aintif&,  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  <  It  i-nstanoesof  tlieir case, and 
the  grievance  to  ha  redressed;  sctuag  out  all 
doenmentary  evidence  relied  on.  From  the  state- 
ment it  proceeds  to  charge  against  the  defend- 
ants, collectively  or  individually,  the  various 
Ihets  whicti  either  specifically  or  by  indnotioa 
constitute  the  gravamen  of  the  case.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  prayer  for  relief,  and  with  in- 
terrogatories both  general  and  spocifii',  to  which 
the  piaiati^  require  an  answer.  The  bill  may 
not  Join  disHnot  subjects  of  complaint ;  if  so,  it 
is  objectionable  for  multifarloiiMit'ss.  It  must  be 
as  coropeudious  as  possible,  otiicrwiso  its  lei^h 
is  liable  to  be  reduced  at  the  plaintiffs*  cost  It 
must  oontain  no  irrolevnnt  matter,  otherwi^o  it 
may  be  excepted  to  for  impertinence ;  nor  scan- 
dalons  mattw,  that  is,  the  narrative  of  mera 
hearsay  report,  or  as  personally  offensive  ex- 
pressions, which  may  be  expunged.  The  in- 
troductory or  narrative  part  must  support  the 
charging  part;  thecliaifgee  must  cover  all  the 
oasemtoided  to  bemadeagainst  the  defendants, 
nTnl  t'lO  interrogatories  must  demand  fjieeitic 
iuformation,  cither  affirmation,  denial,  or  ex- 
planation, upon  all  these  points  which  are  im<- 
portant  to  the  ostal)lishment  of  the  plaintiffs' 
c&m.  As  new  tacts  come  to  the  plaintiffs'  knowl- 
edge, cither  from  the  defendants*  adnuMdons  or 
fr.tn  other  sources,  the  bill  maybe  amended, 
and  new  interrogatories  added,  while  bills  of 
revivor  and  soppleiasot  are  filed  to  l>ring  the 
representatives  of  decease<l  parties  or  of  newly 
born  children  before  the  court.  Tliis  form  of 
procedure  necessarily  leads  to  an  immenseqnan- 
tity  of  vorbiago  and  repetition,  but  adherents  of 
the  practiooafflrm  that  it  is  warranted  by  experi- 
ence. In  answer  to  the  rocoramendntion  of  law 
reformers  tliat  every  thing  stated  by  the  bill  shall 
be  assumed  to  be  matter  of  hiquiry,  and  that 
every  Ihinp  not  expreasly  denied  by  the  otherside 
shall  be  taken  to  bo  admitted,  they  reply  tlmi 
this  was  tfaa  ancient  practice,  and  that  the  mod- 
tut  ia  «t  ioiptot«niMi(  on  it.  The  ancient 
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]»raeUoe»  it  is  sidd,  led  lo  the  introdaeticn  cf  {n* 

finitely  greater  prolixity,  both  of  statement  nrl 
counter  statement,  while  thu  s^nitor  suffered  be- 
cause the  gist  of  his  case  was  not  conris^ 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  By  the 
Now  York  code  of  procedure,  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  is  abolished.  Every 
suit  is  designated  a  civil  action,  and  a  ooo- 
menced  by  ttie  ssme  process.  The  complaint  is 
now  the  .<ul)«fitnto  for  tlie  bill  in  equitv,  anil 
presents  the  facts  of  the  plaintiffs'  case  in  a 
mnch  more  oompeadions  slupe.  Vhethsr  tint 
merit  is  fully  attained  1%  howenr,  an  opea 
qne"«tion. 

BILL  OF  EXCIIAXGE.  BeeExooAXoi. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  that  part  of  a  ship's 
papers  which  relates  to  the  heidUi  of  tlt«  crew 
and  passengers.  It  is  anthenticated  bj  tbe 
captain  and  medical  man  on  board,  and  some* 
times  by  the  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkttiaB. 
A  false  return  subjects  the  offender  to  severe 
])enalties.  Vessels  coming  from  ports  in  wbick 
plague,  yellow  fever,  or  other  rafeetioai  &■ 
eases  are  prevalent,  arc  of  course  obji.ct-!  of 
particular  attention.  A  clean  or  a  fool  bill  oi 
health  determines  as  to  the  neoessity  cf  quar- 
antine. 

BILL  OF  INDICTMENT.  See  Int>ictiib57. 

BILL  OF  LADIJfO,  a  commercial  iu»tra. 
ment,  signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  a*  the  rs» 
ceipt  for  cargo  to  bo  conveyed  as  frei^bt 
'J  his  dociunent  Ppecifies  the  goods,  the  ship,  the 
price,  and  the  port  of  delivery,  with  sucb  etiter 
particnlars  as  may  be  reqntsite.  It  Btipntatai 
for  their  safe  delivery,  and  constitutes  tlio  wn- 
tract  between  the  shijtper  and  tlio  ship  owner. 
It  is  genemlly  signed  m  duplicate,  the9  paruof 
which  are  transmitted  to  the  consignee  hy  dif 
fercnt  clumnels.  Certain  oxceptiun:*  are  usu^tiij 
mentioned,  again.st  which  tlie  carrier  doesnc* 
gnaranteo  the  poods,  its  the  acts  uf  God,  enaniw 
in  time  of  war,  lire,  and  the  accideuts  of  rarigS" 
tion.  The  goods  are  usually  deliverable  to 
slices  or  their  order,  sometimes  to- the  ordtf 
ot  the  shipper,  upon  payment  of  freifht,  • 
mentioned,  primage  and  aver.uie.  Priin;^ 
is  a  perquisite  to  the  master — a  small  peroenta^ 
on  the  freight  Average  is  tite  share  in  eaitaa 
small  expoii.scs  of  tlio  ehij) — piloia?e,  tow«rf, 
harbor  dues,  &c.  The  bill  of  lading  is 
able,  and  transfers  the  ownership  of  the  good»; 
accordingly,  the  assignee  can  Tiiaiiit  'f' 
tion  for  recovery  of  the  goodi  itittik-iivei. 
But  .in  action  for  damages  for  non-delivery  >i  tbe 
poods  in  gMKd  order  must  be  brought  bj  Ui* 
shipper.  The  master's  contract  is  compkW  «B 
delivery  of  the  goods,  in  good  order,  at  i^'^ 
usual  place  of  delivery  of  the  p<x>t,  and  nm 
notice  given  thereof  to  the  oonsigDee,  obImi 
there  he  any  particular  Stipnlatiott  aS  tS 
mode  of  delivery,  , 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  in  Dngtish  ooMtitatioci^ 
law,  is,  properlv,  the  act  of  parlisnieol  1 
William  and  Mary  (sess.  2,  c.  2),  by  whi«A  «^ 
tain  claims  contained  in  the  decUration  of 
righta  were  enacted  la  ftudamentsl  priacipl* 
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of  poliiie&l  liberty.    Tho  (1(x:laration  h&A  been 
delivered  at  the  tim«  tiio  crown  wa$  ten- 
liifoU  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
Fob.  13,  1(>89.    It  recited  the  principal  rrier- 
anoes  wiuch  the  natioa  had  snffored  uuJt.r  iuo 
flieidillf  rei^,  via.  :  tho  assumption  aa  a 
roTal  prerogative  to  grant  a  dispensation  from 
peoAl  «cta  of  parliament — the  establishment  of 
a  oew  tribunal  to  determine  MdMiMtical  qQe»- 
tloQ^Iovjing  taxes  witlmnt  cm^ent  of  psrlia- 
meot — maintaining  a  staudiug  unmy  la  tunc  of 
peace — interfering'  with  the  administration  of 
justice  njid  the  freedom  of  clecti'>?i'^ — "T.^f^fir::: 
ezoeuive  bail  Irom  prisoneri — intiiciiu^  bor- 
iMnNB  and  onoaaal  pnniahmenta,  and  trwliiig 
criminal  petitions  for  a  redress  of  Trronps — 
ail  of  which  acts  were  declared  to  bo  illegal. 
It  then  asserted  the  ri^tef  aobjects  to  peti- 
tiun— tlio  rij^ht  of  parliament  to  freedom  of 
debate— the  riffbt  of  electon  to  choose  repre- 
sentatiffla  fiwely — and  varions  other  priTil^es. 
These  "^vcrc  reitcr  itcd  in  the  act  of  parliiiment 
above  referred  to,  with  some  additional  utrin- 
gencj,  as  in  respect  to  the  dbpenMng  powMV 
which  by  the  flrclaration  had   been  con- 
demned, as  exercised  by  Junes,  as  unlawful 
but  by  the  act  was  abaofatafy  andlbrevar  tak  .  i 
nwav.    These  rights  were  ajjain  asserted,  with 
tioiue  addiiiun^  in  tho  act  of  ^'Ulement,  by 
which  the  crown  wa^  limited  to  the  Uanorer 
fajr.ily  (12  and  13  WiMi/sm  III.,  c.  iL).  Similar 
provisions  were  api^>eadeU  to  the  constitation  of 
tii«  United  States,  m  Msendments  thereto. 
Thoy  are  chiefly  declaratory  of  the  ISreedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press — of  the  right  of  ciii- 
moB  peaceably  to  assMibto  m4  padtton  goT' 
eminent  for  the  redrew  of  pncvances — of  the 
rigtit  of  trial  by  jury — that  privaUi  pruperty 
ahsill  not  bo  Uikea  for  pablio  use  without  just 
ootnpen5ation — that  no  liiw  shall  bo  pasi»ed  by 
congrtsit^  for  the  cstabliiihmeat  of  any  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exevdae  thereof.  In 
tho  con  >ti  tut  ions  or  laws  of  many  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  a  similar  recital  of  rights, 
usually  iooladiBf  th*  privflage  of  tlw  wwk 
hab  f^"rpo?i, 

BLLL  k}¥  SALE,  an  instrameut  in  writing 
\jff  which  persooal  property  b  transferred.  U 
is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  under  seal, 
uor  is  there  any  diiference  iu  the  legal  etfect, 
other  than  that  the  seal  import*  ft  oooiidsra* 
(ion;  but  by  the  lawa  'if  t!  state  of  New 
!t  ork  evea  thiii  distinctlan  is  virtoally  abrogat- 
sd,  m  the  consideration  of  a  sMled  iniferaBMaft 
-an  now  be  in<iuired  into  the  f»ame  as  that  of 
\jxj  oUier  contnKJt,  and  the  same  provision  has 
wen  adoptodi  in  «tbar  atalM.  A  bill  ef  sale 
if  &  sliip  or  vessel  is  a  muniment  of  title  of 
•ecuiiar  importance.  In  most  countries  it  is 
ither  hf  castocB  or  alitaAe  absdntely  re- 
iiinnl.     In  country  pt-ygsessioQ  of  a  ship 

ud  acts  of  ownersiiip  are  presumptive  evi- 
•RM  of  title,  wUhovtdocMiiiieatary  proof.  Bat 
t\<  prcjmmption  may  be  rebutted  by  nntrr^rv 
roofi  aad  the  general  role  is  that  a  person  who 
MHO tilttoauiQonv^f JMM.  MMpoMite 


hs'  the  Tender  is  not  sufBcient  to  enable  him  to 
give  a  title,  although  as  between  the  parties  the 
mere  delivery  of  poweMlipn  b  illfflriept  with- 
out a  bill  of  sale. 

BILLAUD-VARENNE,  Jaoqihcs  Nioola-s,  a 
leading  member  of  the  French  national  convea- 
ti«»n.  born  at  Hdchelle,  April  23,  1766,  died 
in  iiayti,  June  3.  1819.  He  studied  law,  and 
after  leading  for  several  y^rs  a  Tagraut  life,  he 
finally ,^  in  1786,  became  an  advocate  at  Paris. 
Ue  publkhed  at  Amstcrdajn,  in  1789,  a  book 

yeatt  a  full  recital  of  the  principles  and  means 
used  by  tho  ariatocracj  tO'  keep  f  zance  in  bond- 
age.^ 'He  renewed  his  attacks  in  his  pamplJei 
PluiJe  minittres!  which  appear'-'1  in  Pin-  thc- 
ioiiowtn|{  year.  Meanwhile,  he  aa'i  a-v4aiie<i  liie 
clergj  ui  1  anoiTmoas  pnblicatioiis :  Demier 
covf  jxrrfe  atts  prfjuyij  ft  d  It  mprntitienf 
and  Le  pcintre  pvUtiqui,  both  iiibUi^  in  Lon- 
don,  but  largely  circulated  in  France.  July 
1,  1791,  at  oneof  Uie  meetings  of  the  "Friend^ 
of  the  Conatitutioo,^  he  proposed  to  cba^e  the 
Kraoch  monarchy  into  a  republic ;  and  the  same 
year  he  published  hi?  celebrated  parnjihlet  Act- 
phalocrvitU^  which  was  followed  by  a  prosecu- 
tion, ended  Sept.  1791,  when  Loins  XV 1.  took 
the  oath  to  the  constitution,  and  granted  a 
genend  axcnes^iy  for  politicai  offences.  Among 
the  Jacobins,  Billand  dktiafMMd  himself  bjr 
his  ultra  opinion**.  He  yrts  appointed,  Ang. 
10,  a  member  of  the  <»>mmnne  of  Paris,  ihaa. 
Bobstitnlft  Id  the  procnreaMyndie,**  n  plM» 
of  Danton,  who  ha<I  just  been  promoted  to  tb^ 
dejMUtment  of  justice,  ^ui,  W  Ciialoos  to 
watoh  some  suspected  generals,  he  ntnraail 
Sept.  20,  1792,  to  take  hi-  ««.at  in  t!;>?  conven- 
tion, to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  one  ot 
tilM  diltiiali  of  Paris.  There  he  pursued  th* 
same  conrse  of  deadly  opposition  to  the  mon- 
archy and  monarchi««t<;.  In  17yi  he  supported 
the  resolution  to  try  I»m8  XVI.  forthwith,  aad 
Toted  not  only  for  the  death  of  the  kinir.  b^it 
for  that  of  the  qoeen  and  ministers.  He  had, 
bealdte,  a  hand  in  nearly  all  the  extreme  meas- 
nres  which  were  then  a<lu[>ted  airaln^t  so-called 
internal  enemies.  He  supported  tbe  eharge  \ff 
which  the  unfortnnate  general  Cmftinewas  seiit 
io  the  }ica£r<  >M.  He  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  forbidding  dtHoicaliary  visits  during  the 
nighty  aad  aupfwrtad  th*  motion  to  form  a  revo> 
lutionary  army.  As  a  reward  f>;r  Ijis  zt.:i].  ho 
was  chosen  president  of  tite  convtiuiioii,  iuid 
meinbir  of  the  eoramittee  of  public  safety.  la 
this  capacity,  be  founded  the  PjuUitiu  <U»  lou. 
a  valuable  collection,  which  is  yet  conunued^ 
snd  was  tlift  framr  fif  <b«  nwcrtntionary  g«yr> 
cmmcnt.  In  1794  he  became  dUsatiifLed  with 
the  conduct  of  Eobeapierre,  especially  lua 
aspirations  to  the- dictatorship ;  so  that  OQ  the 
8th  Thermidor  ho  joined  tl^e  p;irtr  Vjnt  on  ths 
overthrow  of  the  new  tyrant,  aad  ooi»tribot#d 
to  their  success;  bat  Ibia  did  not  sore  Mn 
from  being  afterward  su-f.ecU-d  hiA  ty-.i.nr^ 
by  them,  ^i'mailjr,  an  inqoiry  into  his  acte 
w  ocdmd^ind  MirMiiTMlod  la  utmgwf 
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with  Collot  d'TTer1)oIs  and  Barrfire.  Uis  popu- 
larity among  tfie  citizens  of  the  suborbs  was  so 
great,  that  they  attcgipted  to  resone  Um 
force  on  the  12th  Germinal ;  but  the  mob  was 
quelled,  and  he,  aa  well  aa  his  companions,  waa 
sentenced  to  tnmqiortatioD.  Then  a  more  for- 
midable insurrection  broke  out  ou  tho  1st  Prai- 
lial ;  bub  he  had  already  been  ^ut  to  Cayenue 
with  OoUot  d'Uerbois.  Thero  he  lived  for  20 
years  in  savage  retirement,  refusing  to  aviul 
himself  of  tlie  amnesty  offered  by  Napoloon, 
after  the  lSth  Hniniuiro.  In  1816,  hoNvovor, 
bo  escaped  from  Cayenne,  and  went  to  Port^- 
Prince,  wbere,  proud  and  lonely,  he  boraly 
made  a  living'  by  the  law.  Tlirec  yean*  later, 
he  died,  as  atera  and  immovable  as  ever. 

BILLADLT,  AvocsTB  Aoolphb  Mask,  a 
Fr<3iich  statesman,  bom  Kov.  12,  1805,  at 
Vannes,  in  tho  department  of  Morbihiui.  After 
study'mg  the  law  at  Rennoa,  he  remored  to 
"N"aiite=!,  where  he  praclLst^d  with  success.  lie 
maiiiiged  to  be  elected  iu  buccessioa  a  mL-mber 
of  tho  municipal  council  of  Nantes,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  connoil  of  the  department  of 
Loire  Tnf<&Tienre.  He  now  poblttbed  pamphlets 
upon  education  in  Fi  :i- .  c,  municipal  orpauiza- 
tion,  roads,  &c.  iu  16^7,  when  onlj  31,  his 
popularity  in  bis  department  bad  beoome  so 
prcat,  that  he  was  cbfjson  to  the  cbaiuber  of 
deputies  by  3  electoral  dijitricts.  iiis  style  of 
oratory  was  at  Urst  little  to  the  taste  of  tlie 
cbamlicr;  but  notwitbstauding  bis  tmsncccssful 
debut,  bo  soon  secured  fur  liLm:>(.'lf  a  tsouspicuoua 
place  in  the  assembly  by  activity  of  mind,  in- 
aoatry,  and  practical  knowledge.  As  eariy  as 
1838,  ho  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cora- 
mittoo  tk)  devise  a  general  ]ilaii  for  railways 
throughout  Franco ;  the  reports  which  ho  drew 
vp  commanded  general  attention.  On  the  fot- 
mation  of  tho  Tliiors  cabinet,  ilarch  1,  1840,  ho 
accepted  the  wtuatioa  of  assistaut  secretary  to 
the  minister  of  agricnitare  and  commerce ;  but 
wbea  T!iicrs  wa3  overthrown  by  CJuizot,  Bd- 
Liult  resigned  also.  When  the  treaty  upon  the 
right  of  heareb,  concluded  Dec  20, 1841,  by  Gui- 
zot,  was  j[>rei>euted  to  tho  chamber,  Billault  made 
himself  conspicuous  amoug  its  opponents,  and 
lii>  .'■pcci  In  s  greatly  contributed  to  its  defeat. 
Ho  also  took,  an  eflicient  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  Pritehard  inderonity.  Daring  the  folloir- 
ing  years,  lie  slinrcd  in  nearly  all  important 
discussions,  showing  a  marked  prefereuco  for 
qn^tions  of  foreign  policy.  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  members  of  ibo  opposition,  and  fre- 
qaenUy  indulged  in  dcnuiu  iations  of  govern- 
ment'eorruptiou;  be  bowevcr  became  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  dukt-  (jf  Aumalo,  the  ricbc'-t  son 
of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the  same  time  lie  atlcct- 
od  to  consider  himself  as  tho  necessary  successor 
of  Goizot;  bat  bis  ambitious  aspirations  were 
defeated  by  the  midden  outbreak  of  the  revoltt> 
tion  of  Ftl-rnary,  1S4S.  Being  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly  by  a  large  m^ority,  ho 
now  declared  himself  a  repablican,  voted  with 
the  most  advanced  p.irfy,  .and  went  so  far  !is  to 
support  tho  domucratio  project  known  as  tho 


ripht  to  labor.  TTo  was  not  elected  to  tho  le$^s• 
Ifttive  assembly,  and  returned  to  the  prai^  of 
law.  He  had  early  infcerooiirBe  with  the  imr 
president,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  freqn«at^f 
called  on  by  him  for  political  advice.  Oa  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Dec  2,  Billault  at  once  gate  lb 
hearty  adhesion  to  tho  new  r'r^.mo.  Hi"'  r>rf- 
seuted  himself  m  the  goverumeiii  cauuidau;  w 
the  legislative  body  in  Feb.  1852,  and  vu 
chosen  by  a  handsome  mfyority.  He  was  mad* 
president  of  that  assembly,  which  post  be  hdd 
for  a  little  over  2  years,  his  nomination  ae  min- 
ister of  tho  interior,  Jdarch  84, 1854,  sot  nr»- 
venting  his  oontinnanoe  In  the  presidsntisl  cwr 
to  the  end  of  tlio  session;  and  on  Jane  6, be 
presented  U>  the  emperor  an  able  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body.  Uis  acts  as  a  mioistcr 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation  be  bad  pre* 
viously  acqui  red  as  a  practical  politioi :  m.  Alter 
the  attempt  against  toe  lib  of  kapok-oa  III,  by 
Orslui  and  his  accomplices,  Jan.  14, 1806,  tti* 
lault  tendered  his  resignation,  expreswag  acMl 
to  retire  to  private  life;  and  in  Feb.,  dou.  Esfi- 
DflMo  was  appointed  bis  successor  as  wiaister  of 
th«  interior,  wHli  the  additional  titlsof  miaiitv 
of  general  safety. 

BILLE.  Stkbs  Andbbskn,  a  Danish  resr-Ad* 
miral,  and  miniater  of  marine,  born  in  Copea* 
hiigcn,  Deo.  5.  1797.  FollowiIl^'  in  t!.e  toot- 
steps  of  bisi  father,  who  was  bom  Aug.  22, 176L 
and  died  April  15, 1888^  and  who  distingoiahed 
himself  on  various  ocea'^ions,  especiidly  dnriog 
the  memorable  biege  of  tlio  Danish  capital  by 
tlie  English,  young  Hille  entered  the  navy  »t  in 
early  age.  In  1819  ho  join«i  the  French  ser- 
Tice,  and  in  1823  he  took  a  part  to  the  Spaniah 
cami)ai:,'n.  Subsequently,  he  wa.s  crigapetl  in 
the  naval  servioo  of  Denmark,  and  &iaiius«» 
for  several  years  in  transatlantio  eoontriee,  and 
in  the  Levant.  In  1840  he  served  on  board  the 
Bellone  during  Uio  expedition  of  that  vcs^  t*> 
South  America;  and  in  1845,  he  made,  m  tbe 
Galatffia,  a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  waa 
undertaken  under  tho  auspices  of  tlio  govern* 
ment,  in  the  interests  of  citmmeroe  and  sciccco. 
On  liis  return  to  Denmark,  ho  found  a 
sphere  of  activity  in  tho  Sohkswig-Uels^'O 
war,  during  which  he  was  employed  ia 
blockade  of  the  £lbo  and  Weser,  and  uf  U<£ 
Holsteitt  ooasu  Fmally,  in  1862,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed minisiterof  marine,  councillor,  andresf- 
admiral.  Uo  has  been  frequently  a  contribotor 
to  the  literature  of  hb  coontry.  Bis  priacip^ 
production  is  an  account  of  his  voyage  JWM* 
the  world,  ot  which  tho  third  and  hist 
appeareii  at  Copenhagen  in  1851. 

BID. I  Alius,  n  pame  played  with  ivory  balj 
on  a  Hat,  oblong  table  covered  with  green  clotli, 
having  raised,  elastic,  cu8hione<l  cd^r^s 
semi-circular  apertures,  ono  at  each 
and  2  facing  each  other,  at  the  centre  of  w 
long  sides.    Tho  dimcnsioua  of  a  fidl-sizcti 
liard  Uble  are  12  feet  by  «.   The  bed,  fj^^^ 
sorfaee,  over  which  the  doth  is  strained  aa 
tightly  as  poswible,  is  compose<l,  in  the  l>o*no- 
proved  modern  taUoa,  of  shite,  and  the  cushw* 
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by  a  cae  or  a  mare,  &a  they  arc  respectively 
tarmed;  the  cue  l>e^  by  far  the  aoperior  in- 
llnMBt  «f  tiie  tiro,  reqairinf  tiie  grMter  ikUl 
ll  its  nac^  and  prodacinp:  eflTeots  which  can 
hudW  be  execated  with  the  mace ;  the  latter, 
Umo,  Ii  eonsidered  merely  as  the  implenoent 
for  aorioee  or  ladiaSi  to  whom  it  is  particularly 
soited,  since  to  ezecote  finely  wiUi  the  one 
sometimea  reqaires  the  assum]>tion  of  attitudes 
wiliohaw  not  baooningto  fen  ate  attire,  or  to  tha 
BiBiiBlixrflheawL,  fttflwiaaitrBigHnMBd 
staff  of  woodf  from  4(  to  6  or  8  feet  in  Ion(;th, 
*T**'"C  from  a  diameter  of  about  1^  inch  at 
1km  Wttl»|>«ran  liieh  at  the  a  Jiipwirt 
•lice  boinp  taken  oft  one  side  of  the  batt,  so  m 
to  Kive  it  aa  obli(]ue  plane  sortaoe,  which  can  bo 
1m  iatly  m  the  talue  for  the  porpoae  of  nuah- 
tnfr,  when  the  ball  is  io  nidi  sitoattODS  ttiat  it 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  point ;  the  point  of 
the  cue  is  tipiHfd  with  thin  leather,  uiul  i.i  fro- 
«hauad 


while  playing,  to  cause  it  U> 
film  ImM,  withoot  slippintc  octiie  waMHh  aai 

polished  emrface  of  tho  ball.  The  mace  is  a 
daniw  springy  staff  of  some  light  elaatio  wood, 
dandcnr  and  shorter  than  the  cue,  with  ahaad 
of  hard  trncMl,  fashioned  something  like  a  VOOO, 
tmocaicil  at  the  end,  and  cnt  into  a  flat  MTel 
at  the  under  side,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  lie  flat 
on  t?ie  tabl^^with  the  handle  rising  from  it  at 
a  tangent.  Ibe  mace  can  Vily  bo  used,  like 
the  butt  of  the  ene,  in  pushing.  In  striking 
with  the  poioti'whiAh  is  the  true  and  aeiea* 
tifie  pky,  and  the  mly  play  by  wUdi  taa 
ejcfcritlon  can  bo  acc<nii['li-l)i.-(l,  the  player 
grasfia  the  cue  lirmlj,  but  not  rigidlj,  near 
tfca  tatt,  with  theilBll  hand,  an^  akaadii« 
with  his  left  foot  advanced  next  to  Iho 
tabief  rests  the  cue  at  about  6  iDclua  i'rvm 
the  point  on  what  is  technically  termed  a 
bri<l^'e,  formed  by  resting  tlie  wrist  and  ball 
of  the  left  hand  Hntly  on  the  table,  as  also 

Hi  uf  the  four  tingefi^  aomewhat  ex- 
with  tha  knnoklea  alaratad,  and  with 
of  tha  thnnb  phwed  against  the  fore- 
finger midwagr  between  tiie  kinioklo  ami  the 
first  joint.  Between  this  IcnnoUa  and  the  thumb^ 
aa  oa  a  point  d'l^ipui,  tha  eoa  ia  nada  to 
play  hori/'iDtally  SO  as  to  8triko  the  ball  of  ^ 
piajer  witii  an^  degree  of  force  and  at  aaj 
luapa  af  ita  amnaa  wUeh  ia  reqirirad,  la  order 
to  cause  it  to  ft««nmo  rertnin  lines  of  progression, 
before  and  atter  titrikiug  cither  the  ball  or  the 
ousbion  at  which  it  is  aimed.  The  game  con- 
iiala  ia  atnking  one  of  the  other  balls,  at  which 
tta  atrikar  aims  with  his  own  ball,  in  such 
manner  as  to  force  that  ball  or  those  balls — for 
ia  different  oamea  variooa  numbers  id  balla  are 
aaad,  ia  Tanova  acarihlnaHbni  Into  ooa  of  tha 
pockets ;  or  to  force  the  striker's  ball  to  rico- 
chet from  the  l$t  to  the  2d  and  dd  iMiil,  if  it  be 
in  the  4  ball  game,  successively ;  or.  In  aoma 
0090'*,  ti)  f -rco  the  striker's  ball  to  ricochet  from 
the  boll  <>trickun  into  one  of  the  pockets — this 
point  being  in  some  games  a  bising,  ODd  la 
othaia  a  wiootng  poiaL   iiiUiarda  ia  a  gaaa 


taqniring  a  quick  mA  warn  am  •  itiaiy  hand, 

great  <K  lioary  fif  touch  and  flexibility  of  wrist, 
a  quiet,  easy,  and  patient  teruj^er,  I'onsiderabla 
power  of  mentally  and  instiit<  ti\ .  ly  calcuUttog 
the  angloM  at  whicli  a  ball  is  (k  tKctc<l  from  a 
plain  or  convex  surface,  and  the  force  re- 
quired to  effect  ttie  object ;  and  lastly,  immeosa 
nractice,  without  which  all  the  rest  are  nothing. 
Indeed,  so  constant  are  the  attention  and  prac- 
tico  re<niL-<ito  to  fonn  n  lin»t-rato  player,  that 
notk9  bnt  mw  of  leisore  can  hc^^  to  beooma 
iOflh,  aod  avan  wHli  «Imb  it  la  tima  tfuwwB 


away.  The  principal  games  played  at  UIHarda 
are  the  English,  or  3  b«U  j  the  American, or4 
baO  game ;  the  Russian,  the  Spanish,  and  tta 

yvx-l  games:  in  all  of  which  the  ]»rinciple  la 
identical,  though  tlio  combinations  vary.  Bil- 
liards is  played  more  or  less  by  all  ciriliz^ 
nati<<n<i.  but  is  most  popular  with  tha  £lpaaianl% 
Ku>siurH,  arid  Americans. 

HILLINGS,  .loszm,  an  English  navigator  ia 
tha  aenrica  of  Bamia,  lired  at  ibe  end  of  tha 
18th  eantorj.  Ha  aeeoaqMrnied  Cook  in  Ua 
la«tt  voyapo,  and  was  intnMted  with  the  astro- 
nomical d^tartment.  Ia  178IL  Oatharine  11. 
took  Ub  into  bar  aipriaa^  aad  aaot  Um  on  a 
voyogo  of  discovery.  His  instructions  were, 
"  to  determiner  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Kolymarirer;  todooribetheaitua* 
tion  of  tho  promontory  of  the  TclKMiktchees  to 
Cape  East ;  to  truce  an  exact  chart  of  the  iftlea  of 
tha  Pacific  to  the  coa«t  of  America ;  in  short,  to 
eomplate  the  knowledge  of  the  seas  situated 
between  Siberia  and  the  continent  of  America.** 
He  set  out  overland  in  Oct,  IT;^",  readied 
KolUraia,  and  put  to  sea  in  17b7.  I  he  ezpedi- 
tkmaenaiatadofSTeaaela.  It  aallad  toward  tha 
Arctic  ocean,  went  6  leagu<»  beyorol  Tape  Borai* 
noi-luunen,  and  returned  to  tho  Kolyma,  whose 
course  they  explored  up  to  Yakoot«k,  which  they 
reached  Oct.  22.  At  Okhotsk,  on  the  Paeitio 
coast,  they  built  2  ships  for  tho  Amcricfm  expe- 
dition. Billings  started  anew,  Sipt.  IT"^'.*,  lost 
1  of  his  shipA,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  port  of 
Petronanlovski,  where  bo  wintered.  In  Marcli, 
\7'M\  bo  .-ct  out  to  visit  the  islands  on  the  south  of 
▲liaaka,  on  the  K.W.aoaat  of  America.  Untba 
tithbaaMrtheiriaadof  Amtohitka;  ooJanal, 
be  landed  at  Oonalaska.  Billinj^sexaininod  into 
tha  manaera  and  ideas  of  the^te  l^lundc^^ 
aad  daterminad  tiia  bitltade  of  Oonalaska. 
On  Juno  13,  he  left  it,  and  travcr>ed  tlio  i<-lan(li 
of  Uouenoak  and  Sannagh.  lie  reconnuitred 
tha  Shaomagin  group,  and  then  vi>ited  the 
group  called  Evdokccf.  On  the  27th  lio  de- 
scrieil  the  mountains  of  Kodiak,  and  2  smaller 
islands.  Ho  ca.»t  anchor  at  Kodiak,  and 
described  it  and  iU  wild  inhabitants.  Jul/ 
8,  ha  toaohad  at  Aftgaak.  On  the  11th  ba 

tiMii  lifd  at  the  Ijidenaia-Heka,  or  Ii  v  river,  por- 
petoally  frorx-n.  Ou  the  19th  ho  })enetrated 
into  Prince  William's  sound,  and  caat  aaebor 
where  Co<>k  liad  Wen  in  ITT^.  Ho  exatiiined 
Cook's  strait  thoroughly,  iits  provisi  >ri-i  now 
began  to  run  shottiaad  oat  baraig  isu  •«  to 
viatar  la  thaaa  aavafa  iifhioi^  ha 
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mined  to  return  to  XaiDtcbatkii.  lUllin^'s 
iro7t0»  luted  from  1787  to  1791.  \ '.:  .ccooot 
of  it  wu  pobliihftd  in  Eofliiiia  ai  Loadon,  in 

1802. 

BILUKQflk  "Wiu-iAu^  the  father  of  New 
Eni:l;in«l  p?almo<l_v,  Xmrn  in  Boston,  Oct.  7, 
174G,  died  tiiero 'Soi-t.  2(5,  ISQO.  U©  was  bjr 
trade  a  tanner,  and  liU  ojipurtuoities  of  instrac- 
tioii  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly ia  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  wuro 
few.  A  low  of  music  and  considerable  vocal 
skill,  however,  led  hint  while  still  young  to 
become  a  teacher  of  ^^ing^iu^^  and  n  cornpo»0r  of 
psalm  tunes,  which  cvLntually  fuiind  their  way 
into  every  church  choir  of  New  Enj^dand,  orul 
becoiuu  gr«at  favorites  with  the  p^ple. 
published  no  Iom  than  6  MllwtkMis  of  tones, 
which,  with  a  few  exception^  were  of  his  own 
compossition.  They  were  founded  upon  the  new 
style  of  church  mnrio,  then  fir»t  introduced  by 
Tuiixur,  A.  Willianr^.  J.  Arnold,  and  other  Eng- 
lish composers,  and  their  coutrast  to  the  di«ual 
old  tanet  previoaily  in  use  notuidly  gnv«  them 
immcnsQ  popularity,  nnd  in  fact  cau>od  a  rovn- 
Inttoa  iu  raasicol  taste  in  New  Kuglaud.  They 
were  for  from  being  perfect  in  the  roqiuritw  ti 
pood  nu'lody  and  hannony,  and  tiieir  author,  in 
a  Quaintly  worded  preface  to  his  2d  work,  en- 
titled "The  Singing  Master's  Assistant,"  and 
commonly  known  :ls  *'  Hillinir^i':*  Bcr.t,"  apolo- 
gizes fur  tiie  errors  which  his  first  collection 
oontatus ;  butthemfllodleiirwe  genendly  good, 
and,  had  the  composer  enjoyed  the  advantairvs 
for  musical  instruction  which  the  present  age 
nfibrdft,  his  compositiow  would  doubtleM  hsTe 
possessed  a  permanent  vnlne.  Billinc^  wa<!  a 
firm  ])atriot,  aod  «o  intimate  friend  of  Samuel 
Adams,  who  fraqnentlr  nt  witii  him  at  ohmrdi 
in  the  Finjrinc?  <  !hiir.  Many  of  his  tnnes,  c<»in- 
po»ed  duiuig  tiio  war  of  iiidepeCMieaoe,  breathe 
the  trno  snirit  of  patrtotism,  tnd  were  sung  and 
played  wiierever  New  England  trcNipn  woro 
stationed.  Biiliugs  may  fiwrly  claim  the  title  of 
tho  first  Amerioiui  eompoeer,  for  beforo  bla 
time  there  is  no  rcmnl  of  any  musloal  OODH- 
position  by  a  native  of  this  country. 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  gr«at  &h-nurkot  of 
London.  The  quantity  of  fisli  that  come?  to 
this  market  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
*<4«ke'*  on  the  English,  Sootoh,  Irish,  and 
Dnt' ii  co:i4-^.  all  finds  a  sale  nt  Hillinr-'^'ato, 
and  is  transported  to  London  either  by  lish- 
iog  hoatt  or  hf  ndlwaj,  from  the  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  cliicf  part  of  the 
fish  consumption  of  England  is  supplied  from 
Bining>*gRte,  to  wbieh  the  artide  is  flnt  aent, 
ti-*  In  in;.'  ci  rtain  of  findini:  a  .'•alo  at  current 
prices.  The  market  is  imder  the  control  of  a 
dork  and  inspeeton.  Tho  trade  is  oondnetad 
by  salesmen,  who  are  the  af,'cnts  hctuc  n  tho 
wholeHolo  dealers  and  the  retailers;  and  the 
business  is,  as  may  be  stipposed,  dona  at  a  Tory 
early  hour,  ctul  with  jj;r,  at  rapidity.  Tho  con- 
gregation of  a  great  numt)er  of  iudividoaU,  all 
•nziou  for  prcoedeooOt  attaatiTe  and  eager  to 
aieara  their  baigaiai^  baa  giren  riaa  to  fra- 


qucuLaiLercations,  seasoned  wiUt  m&nTj><:r.r4^ 
itiee,  and  tl>e  tise  of  maeh  vit,  man  xtnA 
able  for  reading"  and  pcDj^nft  tlian  f  •  . 
cacy.  Uence  the  t«rm  BLiiiiij^pto  k»  i^.. 
applied  to  abusive  and  vnlgsr  m^Kiti.  b 
tliiiSHi  days  of  refinement,  the  lanpjj*  .  •  i : 
duct  of  Billingsgate  is  cot  Miosrkibiv 
than  that  of  any  similar  conenwa 

BILLlNOTfn^    EiizABPTn,  m  lai 
bioger,  born  i76l)t,  liad  Aug.  25,  181?.  5/ 
was  the  daughter  of  Weicbsei,  s  (kraas  ?> 
cinn,  nnd  in  chihlh'^id  dL«jilayed  sud 
laicnt  that  Hhe  piayedhcr  owB  cum;,«. 
London,  at  the  age  of  11.  She  ntTii- 
Tini"^!'' mirror,  XfrrBillingtoii,  whom  < 
panied  to  l>uuUn,  wh^      made  he 
peorance  on  the  stage.  She  rentiDri 
until  1786,  when  ste  returned  tolwid-t, . 
meeting  uo  suooess  she  weat  to  Fira  1  - 
lessons  from  Sact^al,  by  whoM  idr . 
visited  It.aly  in  1704,  to  perfect  henelf  i 
art.    8he  lost  her  husband  in  Itslf.  v-'^ 
ried  a  seoond  tline  at  Lyons.  Onberrcr 
Eiifrlfind  in  1801,  she  charmed  tl  v. 
world  with  her  acoompltihmepta,  ui^ 
nged  and  sang  at  both  OoveoAGiriK. 
Drury  I-mo  tlieatres  at  the  sam*  tir»  . 
hosband  left  Engiand  in  oonseqaenceei  ^r- 
aet^aad  dMfcnowadhiraiamT,*^- 
St.  Artien  near  Venice. 

BILLITON,  on  island  of  the  M**" »  * 
ago,  separoted  by  the  Oarimata  p*^  " 
Borneo,  and  by  Ci  aspor  straits  from  t  • 
higliest  peak,  near  N.  £.  point, 
feet  high,  is  in  lai.  «*  ir  a,loi»g      ] '  " 
1.944,  and  inclodinf?  53  incon-sidenli 
ing  islets,  2,284  sq.  zd.  :  pop.  of  the  kl^' 
orthoh!iet8l,60S  Itir«>led,likitk'; 
boring;  island  of  Banco,  which  it  i**-;^ 
geological  fonnation,  for  itsprodoeu^^  >' 
tin  from  alluTial  ^|NMlta.  Jroa  r 
(Strong  magnetic  proi)ertie>s  i^  fotin' 
dance :  and  the  peculiar  white  iro^ctw"^ 
Qiad  in  damasking  the  feniont  Bon< 
sword  Id.'ule'*,  is  found  hero  in  prasll  '■V'^  j 
BUliton  and  Celebes  being  the  oolT' 
where  it  ia  fonnd.  Iron  hai  bsM  won»  i 
an  early  period  by  the  native  Sika^; 
mining  of  tin  did  not  commenot  till 
18W,  by  aDatdi  company,  of  wl  i 
Fretkric  TTenry,  of  Holland.  i>  thec- 
holdcr.   The  ishuid  has  been  gnui'-<- 
prinea  aa  a  |ivivata  property.  It  v  ' 
ern  extremity  of  the  great  ifal^  ^' 
which  extends  north WM^  over  17^ 
Tmaaaerim,  on  the  ICaky  petdnBab- 
ing  to  the  various  testa,  by  the  crae  ' 
metal,  wei»it,  and  dactilitj,  tbe 
island  ia  the  beat  in  the  world.  !!> 
thus  far  has  not  been  made  ptiblic  - 
mines,  in  proportioa  to  their  exteot,  '-it  | 
be  aaprodno»f«M  tiioaa  of  Baaee,  »' 
island,  Chinese  colonies  work  the  m  i^'' 
soil  is  generally  ateril^  and  a  Uxp 
the  riea  te  the  ooMunplioiieft^'!^ 
bfoogfatftoa&JafftandBaiL  Tb»fM 
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called  Sikaa,  and  mach  resembling 
0MI  gTpsiee,  sabsist  chiefly  hj  f»h- 
>cDsed  of  being  ready  to  pliiiiikr 
od  trodiag  pnwo,  or  a  vtranded 
jdsel,  whettanrw  *  Ikvtmble  oppo^ 
.treaented. 

^  .UM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  arron- 

licnt  of  Clermont,  department  of  Puy-de- 
^mei  with  4,691  inhubitanti*  It  ia  a  town 
of  «mHid«nUe  aii  i ,  li r y.  Before  the  r«viohi> 
ticn  it  !iad  a coUt-giatt' ohurrli,  among  the  treas- 
Bre«  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  a  drop  of 
tte  Uood  ofOhzlrt,  and  a  pieee  of  th*  wood  of 

the  troe  cro^. 

B1LL8  OF  MORTALITT,  the  taUo  of  deaths 
oosorring  In  a  particular  city  or  diiCrict. 
Tho  Loncldn  bills  of  riiorhility  commenced 
in  15l*3,  alltr  a  visiUitiuu  of  tho  plai;iie, 
and  were  extended  into  weekly  bills  after  a 
woilar  vnitatioa  in  160S.  Xliey  were  oom- 
piled  from  tboretnnu  of  fMrUh  derka,  and  long 
aflt-r  consideraLla  progress  had  been  made  in 
tiie  sjstem  of  prejitfiDg  mortoaiy  tables  on  the 
Biwriuuiit,  tliey  ooatinoed  in  *  moat  onastlsfso* 
torr  and  unacicntific  condition.  The  estaMi^h- 
mcnt  of  a  metropolitan  police  diatrici,  intro- 
ioeed  the  ofBoo  sad  ftinotioas  of  the  regi^trar- 
pcncral.  A  new  ?Tstcm  of  ropi'itcrin}^  li-ih^, 
(kMliii,  aiid  marriagei,  wjw  ixmugurated  in 
hiid  and  Walca,  in  1839.  The  billit  of  mortality 
w«B«  abolished  as  aocb,  and  new  msln^oUtsa 
registration  districts  established. 

BILMA,  a  town  in  tlic  des^^rt  of  Paliarn,  nit- 
osftod  between  18°  and  19"  N.  lat.  and  about  14° 
K.  long.,  &  B.  Et  frMB  Mooraook,  V,  V.  B.  from 
IJornoo.  It  stands  in  tlio  centre  of  the  oa.-ii-i 
Wady  Kawas,  and  on  the  route  between  Tripo- 
H  nod  Bornoo.  It  is  iDhsUtod  hf  Tibboos, 
among'  whom  are  many  npp*oea,  who^e  nortli- 
emmost  limit  of  habitaliuu  this  is.  It  owca  ita 
te|p<^:iiu  e  to  being  a  atopmng-pUoe  for  cara- 
vans, and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  the 
D4>>!«7hhorhood.  The  salt  is  gathered  at  the  end 
•  f  r  :.u  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  sheets 
£rom  tbe  bordern  of  the  lake.  It  is  then  pot 
faCobifi,  Mid  cx(>orted  to  Soodtn  tad  Bornoo. 
A  coarst  r  Nirt  i.^  jnjwle  up  in  pillar  form,  qaste 
bard,  and  also  sent  to  Boodan.  Dates  are  to  be 
had  here  in  aboadaaee,  bvt  very  little  of  other 
torlH  of  provisions. 

BILSON,  TnoMAB,  biitiop  of  Winchester, 
born  in  Winc)ie?^tcr  in  ISM,  died  at  Westmin- 
ster, .Tone  18,  lOlG.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
learnt  mca  of  his  time,  in  1696  he  was  con* 
eecrated  bi«hop  of  Worcester,  and  the  fi)l low- 
ing year  became  biabop  of  Wincfasster,  sod 
wm  mwom  of  the  priry  eoaadL  BQson  pub- 
lished  "Tlio  trno  Difftrenco  between  Christian 
Snbiootion  and  Unchristian  KebcUionf"  4to, 
Mbfd,  156K,  and  8to,  Loodoo,  1586;  '*The 
Perpetaal  Government  of  Christ's  Chtirrh,'' 
4to,  black  letter,  LonUoa,  1693;  ''Tii<j  Ktf«:ct 
of  carfidn  Sermons  touching  the  full  Rodetnp- 
tk>n  of  Mankind  by  the  iVatli  and  Blood 
ci  Christ,"    ^e,  4t«.,  Londuo,  1691* ;   '*  Tho 

Oorvaj  of  OMt*B  SoflMag  lior  Man'k 


demption,  and  of  His  Descent  to  Hades  or 
HeU  "  fuL.  Londoa,  1604.  Bilsoa  was  baU 
in  tfie  lii(;m>st  respect  for  his  personal  ^aa^ 
ties,  M  Well  m  fur  Im  f^reat  learning. 

BlI-STON,  a  marlLct  town  of  btaffordshira^ 
England ;  pop.  in  1861, 28,527.  It  is  the  ctntre 
of  extensive  coal  mines,  and  of  a  large  iruu 
trade,  the  fouiideri.  >«  i>eiiis,'  engaged  in  every 
kind  of  iron  work.  In  the  vkioitj  is  a  ooal 
mine  which  has  been  on  flia  ftir  60  years.  Tbe 
sanitary  ftrran;fonionts  aro  very  de'i  '  live,  and 
the  town  is  memorable  for  tho  dreadlol  severi* 

with  wUeh  the  ofaolara  attaekadlbe  popala> 

tion  in  1''32. 

BIM^V,  the  principal  state  of  the  island  ai 
Sumbawa,  and  Koat  of  a  Dutch  residency.  Tha 
Dtitoh  fort  at  tbe  head  of  the  bay  of  Bima  in  lat. 
8'  8.,  long.  118"  40  £.  Before  tliC  urupUon 
of  the  mountain  Tomboro,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremttv  of  the  northsm  peniosals  of  the  island, 
and  whicb  Is  the  most  terrific  volcanic  eruption 
on  record,  thu  inhabitants  of  Bima  nntnl«'rod 
90,000  sottlsi  and  when  a  oeoms  was  taken  in 
1847  thara  wara  only  45,000.  Tha  soO  of  tUa 
territory  has  not  bovn  fou'i  1  fiivnrat  ly  adapted 
to  tbe  production  of  oereals,  or  other  product 
for  the  sustenance  ef  man.  Tbe  sorfine  of  tha 
land  consists  of  a  great  nnmhcr  of  trachytic 
rtdgwi,  which  are  >to[iarateJ  by  raviucs  t-fton 
i^ry  deep,  and  of  which  tbe  sides  are  frequently 

Errpendicular ;  much  resembUng  the  almost 
thomless  clefts  and  fissures  in  the  arid  wastes 
of  portions  of  tho  Tierras  Calient^  ■»  in  Mexico. 
In  these  ravines  run  streams  very  impetuous  in 
tha  rabiy  ssasoo,  while  their  bods  are  nasifjr 
empty  in  tho  dry.  Tho  country  U  wol!  situiited 
for  irrigatiuu,  aud  vml&f  ia  abuudiint  tor  Uiu  pur- 
pose, which  if  applied  as  in  the  neighboring 
islands  of  Bali  and  Lomb<K  li,  would  evidently  , 
rti&uk  iu  iho  siiuuo  remarkable  productiveuesM 
of  soil;  but  the  inhabitants  of  liinia  aia 
too  feeble  in  character  and  too  badly  gov- 
emed,  to  be  induced  to  give  such  an  Intel- 
li^fent  direction  to  tiieir  la^or.  Tlie  chief  pro- 
ducttons  wlucb  iiave  attracted  Europeans  to 
Uds  portion  of  Bombawa  are  sandal,  and  sap- 
pan  wi>>d  ;  and  bee-iwax  and  hor-e-*  aro  ex- 
ported to  Java.  The  horses  of  Buuu  ar«>  much 
esteemed  in  the  Indian  islands ;  they  ore  not  so 
lari^e  as  tho<ic  of  Cele}«^  nor  so  hardy  aiui  u.«<o- 
fu!  as  thoiM  of  Uio  Bo^h^  islands ;  nor  «>u  isuro- 
foote^l  as  the  little  ponies  of  Java,  but  in  point 
of  beauty  and  spirit,  they  are  justly  called  the 
"Arab  ol  the  archipelago yet  are  considered 
inferior  in  blood  t»»  the  Bodoum  *'  courser  <»f  tho 
deesrti*'  not  having  lus  fine  coat  and  liead. 
TIm  horse  is  onlf  nsed  ftir  the  saddle,  and  never 

by  the  natives  for  draUglit,  in  tlie  ploli^'li,  or 
wheeled  carriages ;  and  the  mare  uuiy  b  UM;d  as  a 
beast  of  burden.  A  Una  Bima  horse  is  worth  $50 
in  BaUivia;  but  very  good  ponie-f  of  tliis  breed 
can  bu  purchasod  for  $10 ;  auU  they  arc  prix;ur- 
ed  by  Javanese  traders  from  thoM  who  raise 
them,  for  half  that  amount  in  articles  of  trade. 
Tliero  aro  2  other  breeds  of  horses  on  tho  hdaod ; 
tboia  of  Tambon,  and  Oonnn^Api,  diftciif 
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MBanttdjy  from  those  of  Bima.  The  inhabit- 

ant«?  of  this  territory  ?pe.ik  a  lanjrnago  which 
Las  been  regarded  by  Crawfiird,  Raffles,  and 
'  other  historians  of  the  Indian  islands,  as  dis- 
tiiust  from  the  Makj  or  any  ottier  lADgiiage  of 
the  archipelago,  m  the  appendix  to  '^Bttmeai* 
History  of  Java,"  a  list  of  46  Bima  words, 
names  of  prominent  oUecta  in  natm^  of  which 
8  only  are  said  to  oni^nate  from  tiie  Halay; 
are  audnced  in  proof  of  tho  entire  originality 
of  the  Biiua  language;  but  aa  applicatioa  of 
that  rale,  the  interchangeabUity  of  consonants  of 
one  class,  and  transjiosition  of  vowoLj  and  fyl- 
lublef,  wiiicU  the  growth  of  lancruago  seems  to 
have  generally  obstTved.  will  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  words  in  Raffles'  vocabulary  are  o£ 
Malay  origin.  Thus  we  find  dho,  man,  sir,  read- 
ily traceable  to  <Iivt,  in  Floree,  t<iiru^  in  Celebes, 
and  to  the  tuan  of  the  Kalays.  Again,  oi 
water,  apparently  differing  so  mneh  from  the 
Maly,  ar/ar ;  yet  wc  can  trace  it  to  that  source, 
in  a*  in  Lorabock,  wai  and  we  in  Celebes,  er  in 
Java;  and  otmr  and  ioay  in  many  portions  of 
STimatra.  Dana  is  certainly  derived  from  tho 
Malay  tunaA,  earth  ;  vari  from  bahi^  hog;  dolu 
and  UUi,  from  tehor,  egg ;  teadti  from  batu^ 
stone;  and  even  intara  from  iintang,  star; 
and  t«oi,  and  vigi,  from  gigi,  the  teeth.  There 
exbts  among  tho  records  of  thi.s  peoide,  relics  of 
an  ancient  hingiiiuce,  hko  the  Kawi  of  Java, 
or  Uie  Sanscrit  The  alphabet  of  thia  recon- 
dite language  of  Sumbawa  is  as  follows :  a,  ch, 
ph,  n,  8,  r,  t,  th,  b^  I,  gh.  j,  p,  d,  w,  m,  ch,  dli, 
bh,  Ic,  ng;,  ric,  dh,  h,  1^  b,  z,  y,  d,  f,  g,  gn. 
There  arc  30  conwinant?,  consisting;  of  7  labials, 
4  dentiUs,  4:  palaUL*,  4  gutturals,  4  nasals,  6 
Uqnids,  and  3  sibilants.  The  letters  f  and  a  are 
retrardcd  by  Dutch  and  En^'li«h  writers  n3  a  pe- 
culiarity nut  Lo  be  found  in  the  language  of  any 
other  petiple  of  tlie  archipelago ;  but  they  have 
certainly  overlooked  the  fact  that  tho  people  of 
the  island  of  Was  Bitbstitute  f  for  p,  lilco  the 
Arab.^i.  ciilling  ;>'/^;,  i -land, _/"'//<> ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Timor  have  tho  f  sound,  as  /ahi^  hog^ 
from  the  Malay  babi. — ^The  Dutdi  fort  of  Bima 
is  parrisoned  by  about  150  Javanese  and  Bti^^'his 
troo[»!j  imd  a  dozen  Europeans.  There  are  not 
less  than  6,000  Bnghis  settlers  in  the  territory, 
probably  1.500  from  Hali,  1,000  from  Timor 
and  Flores,  and  20  Chinese  traders. 

BIMBIA,  a  river  of  western  Africa,  dis- 
chai^g  its  waters  into  tho  bight  of  Biafra. 
Numeroas  villages  aro  built  along  its  banks, 
governed  liy  u  chief  under  British  protection. 

BINAB^  a  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azer- 
baijan, on  tiie  Sofl        a  stream  whieh  enters 

I^ko  Ooroorneeynh  from  tho  westward;  pop. 
7,500.  The  streets  are  clean,  the  caravansaries 
good,  and  the  town  weU  snppfied  vlth  water. 
F  n  '  is  raised  in  the  Tieinitj  in  great  qnan- 

BINARY  ARITHMETIO,  an  invention  of 

Leibnitz,  for  discovering  tho  propcrtie'?  of  num- 
bers, ami  constructing  arithmctieal  tables.  On- 
ly ono  digit,  1,  is  used,  and  its  removal  one 
place  to  the  left  doubles  ite  volae.   Thiu^  1  sig- 


nifies ono ;  10,  two;  ll,Un«e;  l<IQi,fi»r;  101, 

five;  110,  six;  10,000,  sixteen,  frc. 

BlNAiiY  STARS  are  tliose  couples  of  stwt 
wh ich  are  observed  to  lie  levolvfaig  abost  ssdb 

0ther._      I 

BINBTR-KHISSEH,  some  m'ms  of  andent  ; 

tombs  in  the  i  jashrilic  of  Karamania,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 20  miles  K.  N.  W.  of  Karamao,  euppawd 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Lystra,  whnte  the  criiiple 
was  healed  by  Paul. 

BINDllAliCND,  a  town  in  Hindoston,  poo. 
19,776,  under  Uritish  dominion,  on  theV.  b«u 
of  the  river  Jtunnti,  abotit  85  miles  ^.  X.  W. 
from  Agra.  Tho  Hindoos  regard  BiitJraliuri 
with  much  veneration,  as  tho  residi-nco  of  ilie 
god  Krishna  during  his  youth.  Tho  old  iuuds 
of  tiie  town  was  Vrindavana  (a  grove  of  trew). 
Many  pilgrims  como  hit.lier  to  be  cleansedfrom 
timr  sine  in  tho  sacred  waters  of  tho  riTW. 
The  town  contains  many  temples,  ail  dsiiicsM 
to  Krishux 

BINFUXD,  a  parish  of  BerknUire,  EngUnd, 
the  residenco  of  tlio  father  of  Alexander  Pom. 
A  tree  ia  still  ^landitii;,  beneath  wIjIcIi  hi* 
"Windsor  Forest"  is  said  to  have  b^^u  om 
posed. 

BINGEN,  a  German  town,  pop.  5,100,  is 
the  grand  duchy  of  IIesso>Darmstadt,  oppoAlS 
I\iideslieim,  i  u  tise  left  bank  of  the  Rliina,tt 
the  confluenoo  of  this  river  wiUi  the  little  rirtr 
Ksihe.  A  &motts  wine  h  prodnoed  epoo  tb« 
neighboring  Scarlet  or  Scharlach  mounfaio.  ami 
enjoys,  undor  tho  name  of  ischarlaeliUerjrcr.a 
world-wide  reputation.  Tho  a(^<[»roath  t<>  Bin^- 
en  is  attended  with  somo  difhcuUy  for  navi- 
gation by  the  80-called  Biugerlocb,  or  lliuigta- 
hole,  formed  by  a  compression  of  tho  BUne 
into  a  narrow  strait,  between  towering  rocla 
High  above  thciu  all  soars  the  Mausethurm,  or  | 
the  mice- tower,  so  called  from  the  popular  be- 
lief that  Archbbhop  llatto  of  Menti,  who  used 
it  as  a  granaiy  for  epecnlative  purposes  daring 
times  of  famine,  was  gnawed  to  death  tlierelj 
mice  in  969.  According  to  another  tradilioo^tiiii 
original  name  of  the  tower  was  MautlilboriD,  cr 
custom-honso  tower.  This  tower  was  io  tfery 
dilapidated  condition  until  1666,  when  it  ^re- 
stored. Tho  picturesauo  aspect  of  Bingen  is  efr 
hanced  by  tho  adjoining  Rupertsbere,  witbttS 
ruina  of  a  convcut,  where  St.  Hildegard,  « 
Sponheim,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  12th  «»• 
tury.  The  Rochusberg  forms  an  additiooal^ 
traction.  Upon  its  summit  stands  a  chapel, 
is  annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pil^'rim-;.  Xy-''- 
tare  of  St,  lioohus  was  presented  to  the 
by  Goethe.  The  sMue  moontain  eihibiv  m 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  where,  in  •J>j 
German  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  was  impri*aw 
by  his  son.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bio^ 
was  called  Vincum  or  Bingum,  and  forffljji 

Eart  of  Belgian  GauL  Tho  castle  built  by 
Romans  upon  the  Bochusberg  bore,  '^J** 
middlo  ages,  tho  name  of  Klopp  oastle.  lai 
namo  of  its  princiruU  tower  is  DrOSMlhnf* 
Hence  tho  namo  of  1  )riisnsl,rn<  k<?  applied  to  w 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  river  iilahu  Th» 
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Mnogaihort  orthatrMgoreof  £aag  Znbelaiift 

epic,  knoxrn  m  ih<  yi^-  Iungf^nJigJ,  was,  Record- 
ing 10  tradiUoUf  exmk  m  tiie  liliine,  not  &r  from 
Biofen. 

BlXGITAM,  Stu  GgoR(.t-  Rir>orT,  a  BriiLsh 
general,  Wrn  1777,  died  J&u.  iJ,  liWil.  He  en- 
lirad  the  axmj  in  1793,  and  progrci^ivi  1  r  ait 
ranodd  in  different  repmcnts  nntil  lid  l>€<»m« 
lieatenant-colonel  of  tho  b'.U\  ro^'inient.  ilo 
served  throagli  tlio  peninsalar  wur,  and  wm 
knightod  in  1816;  be  married  ia  Um  pnoeding 
ymr.  Sir  George  Binffham  bad  diirgo  of  Na- 
polcun  Boiinparto  on  the  waj  from  Eii),'land  to 
6t.  U<tiieoa,  w  hare  he  remained  aereral  years,  and 
was  promoted  to  Oub  nuik  of  m^or-general, 
and  c"!onel-crrnimi\ndant  of  the  2d  nflo  !>rif:iide. 
He  appears  to  Ix&vq  ooaducC^  Iwui^^U'  ouur- 
teoiuiv  toward  the  exile  of  St.  Ileluoa,  who  d»> 
liiin  iiH  " a  wcll-dispf >-sod  man,"  but  so 
liii-aid  uf  ihc  governor  fSir  Uudiwrn  Luw  e)  that 
he  would  not  visit  at  Longwood,  for  foar  of 
gtriag  offince  to  his  exceUeii«r.  Napoleon 
Hid  HaA  *Ladj  Bingham  oovra  not  vpeak 
Frenr}!,  btit  looked  pK>d  nntured.'" 

BLKGUAM,  Joeara,  an  Engliah  acbolar  and 
ttwinm,  bom  at  WafceffeM,  Torkahire,  Sept. 
IC^?,  died  Aug.  17,  172!?.  An  unfurtunuto 
ooncroversj,  in  which  he  tooi&  a  prominent 
part,  forced  him  to  reelgil  Ua  fcllowship  at  Oi- 
Tord;  ho  was,  however,  presented  to  tho  rec- 
tory itf  lleadbuurn- Worthy,  in  Ilampghtre. 
Ba  aoon  after  married^  and  his  increased  ex* 
penses  forcing  him  to  exert  his  abilities  to 
enlarge  hi<i  income,  he  published,  in  1708,  the 
Iryi  vt  !  •  f  Ori^fine^i Eoderiasticfp,  or  Anti- 
qaU)«9  of  the  Chri«tiaa  Ohnrohi"  which  ha 
eomplstod  fa  10  voh.  8voi,  fa  tin,  Jn  ITlfl 
be  was  pre«<?nted  to  tho  rectory  of  LlaTant,  near 
FortsQK>uth.  In  1730  he  was  one  of  the  many 
ttat  were  mincMl  by  the  Sonlli  am  babble. 

BINGnAMTOy,  the  sliiro  to\rn  of  Broomo 
eclf.  Y. ;  pop.  in  18.j5,  8,bl«;  situ&tod  at  Uia 
Joodfltion  of  tho  Clien.it:^o  and  Susquehanna  rir* 
era,  where  the  former  1.-*  cros^iod  by  tne  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad,  225  ruiles  from  New  York, 
and  80  miles  froju  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it 
ia  also  oonnected  hf  nilrood.  Tho  Ohanangp 
ohbaI  ilift  oomMOla  ft  wtth  TTttea.  It  fa  lunia- 
soraely  laid  o  i',  an  1  is  a  pro^ii^'rons  and  active 
place,  oontaiuiiig,  aocordmg  to  the  censoa  of 
1855, 18  rhurr^hes,  about  SO  stom,  6  newspaper 
offlc^*?.  2  bank;!,  M'lnin.irie-i,  Ac.,  appropriate  to 
ita  population.  Wut«r-  pow  er  is  ftuiushed  by  the 
(Xmnngo  rirer,  and  the  flour  and  tomber  trade 
Is  erten.>-ive!y  f  iiTiAd  on.  Tt  vran  settled  iu  1 7B7 
by  Williiim  Binjrtjam  of  riiiladtdphia.  Since 
ti^e  census  of  1850,  the  whole  town  of  Che- 
nango, of  which  the  village  originally  formed  a 
nut,  haa  been  fndaded  withhi  the  limita  of 
Bingfaaraton. 

iONGLET,  the  Garrick  of  tho  Dotch  stagey 
bora  at  Bottenbmfa  17B5,  dM  at  tho  Hagoo 
in  TSI'^.  An  early  pft^^ion  for  the  drama 
caused  him  to  abanchm  the  commercial  ponoita 
iirirbMklMniiilMdidl^btollitbM;  lor 


nearij  40  jatn  he  waa  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
ftarioQ  to  iTollanit,  aso^teg  eUefly  In  tragedy, 

but  perfomihig  also  occu."*!onal!y  in  comic  part.s. 
¥rom  17dd  to  the  time  of  his  death  lie  mm  tho 
directw  of  a  thMtra,  and  at  tha  aame  time  tha 
principal  attraction  of  his  conapany,  -w'  ;<h  per- 
iiomied  chiefly  at  Ilotierdam  md  iho  Hague. 

BINGLET,  WnxLiM  0.,  an  En^Mi  essayist 
and  mlscoUaneous  writer,  was  bom  m  Turk,  and 
died  in  Ixjndon,  March  11, 1823.  Originally  in« 
tended  fur  tho  bar,  bo  deserted  it  for  the 
eboroh.  Ho  wrote '*TrsT«lainWalea  ialTM^** 
ttia  «*EoaiKHn7or  tiba  Antanl  OraatloB,"  wMeh 
Lis  been  translated  into  French  and  Gi  niinn, 
the  '^Economy  of  a  Christian  Life,"  Memoirs 
at  British  Quadrupeds,"  a  ^  Dioticmary  of  Miw- 
cal  Com|M  isen»  of  tho  three  last  Centuries."  Bo 
was  a  laborious  aud  painstaking  cumpilcr. 

BIN(iT.VNG,  an  island  of  tlte  llhio-Iii^ 
groTip,  in  the  Malay  ardiii>.'ln|j'o.  Ml.  Htnfrtanfr. 
its  Ui^jLvst  j<eak,  I'MS  ft.  higli,  in  N.  Ut.  1'^ 
4',  E.  long.  104°  28  .  Rhlo,  U»e  Dnt.  !i  free  port, 
is  in  Ut.  54'  40'  N.,  long.  124'  20  SO "  E.  Area 
of  the  isbnd,  408  so.  m. ;  pop.  witli  Rhio,  sitU" 
ated  on  Tanjong  Pinang,  an  atlj'^inin:::  i>U:t, 
15,000.  The  moiogiool  fonnatioa  is  graait«L 
orarlaid  bfooDoIor  elaj  IroBstooa.  Iran  and 
tin  aro  f  .mid,  bnt  not  a«*  yet  ext<?nslvoly  mined. 
The  gninbiiT  plant  {uneuru^  gambm-},  whioll 
produocH  terra  japooloa,  is  the  chief  {nt>dact  of 
tlio  island.  A  largo  nnmbcr  of  gambior  jJan- 
taliuaa  are  culuvat&d  by  Uhin*^  colonist^^  who 
oultirata  Uaek  pepper  at  the  some  time ;  the 
refuse  leaTes  of  the  gambier,  after  obtaining 
the  coagulated  deooction  of  commerce,  being 
excellent  manure  for  the  latter  j^lant.  No  leas 
than  7,800  tons  of  gambier  were  exporte<l  ia 
18BT  mNB  Sbgapore ;  ehiefly  tho  pro<lu<^  ai 
Bingtanp.  Singapore,  Batan^r,  and  neiirl»b<tnng 
igXviU  of  the  group.  Tliiii  article  1^  worth  in 
the  European  marketa  of  the  arcfaipdago  ft«B 
|2  50  to  |3  tlio  picul  (133  lb-.)  (Ulior  pro- 
UucLions  are  ooooa-pulm,  duriau  IruiL,  much 
prized  bf  tJba  nitivil,  caoutchouc,  gutta  pmvha, 
and  damar.  Many  valuable  timber  trees  are 
found  on  the  bland.  The  native  Malays,  who 
are  rude  hunters  and  fishcrmon,  like  the  Or.my 
Mmm  of  the  Mala/  paiinstUa,  are  now  out- 
ttnmbarad  bf  tba  antarprfaiAg  OhtaiaM.  Tha 
island  b  subject  to  tlie  t>ii!taii  of  Joln.ro,  on  tho 
peninsula.  Tho  native  chief  is  tho  deaceudant 
of  a  prfaoadrlviBfranlfdaooabxtha  Portu- 
guese in  1511.  Ynch  mention  is  made  of 
Biniao,  as  it  i«t  called  in  I'urtugues©  chronicles, 
by  ]{arro<<,  ('auto,  aJid  C'astafleua. 

BINNAChE,  formerly,  even  in  I>r..Tohnfi*->n"s 
time,  spelled  Bittucle,  probably  a  airrupLiou 
of  the  French  boiU  d/aiguUU,  needle-box.  a 
case  or  box  in  which  the  compass  and  Mgntt 
are  llbpt  on  board  nliip.  It  is  sometimea  di- 
vided into  3  conipartmcntH,  tho  2  sideet  con- 
taining a  fHHirpais  and  the  TntAH^  division  a 
lamp.  1b  onStVM  tiia  aaodla  may  not  ba 

afTeoted,  tlio  binn.icle  Is  put  to^M  tlier  without 
nails  or  any  iron  work.  On  board  iron  steam- 
ing U  h  an  gfUM  tat  invOfftnet  ta 
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the  MfMf  of  tho  ship  to  isolate  the  Unnaelo  as 

ootnpletclj  OS  possible. 

BLNli£Y,  Aifoa,  a  patroo  of  art  and  natural 
sdenee,  and  a  aneoMsral  cnltirator  of  the  latter, 

born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1803,  died  in 
Romo,  Feb.  18,  1B47.  lie  graduated  aliirown 
university  in  1821,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1828.  His  lioaltli  forhadu  tho  prac- 
tise of  his  profession,  aiid  lio  engaged  in  raer- 
eantilo  pursnits  with  mach  snecess.  In  the 
midst  of  basiness,  however,  he  never  abandooed 
his  early  love  for  natural  science,  and  to  it  he 
devoted  all  his  leisure  niomonts.  Mineralu^'y 
and  conciiology  more  especially  engaged  his  at- 
tention, though  ho  explored  in  a  genera!  way  the 
whole  field  of  Reolofry  and  roolo^ry.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  etficieut  members 
of  the  Boston  society  of  natoral  history,  and 
its  president,  1843-'47.  Tie  acctimulatea  the 
best  private  collection  of  wurkH  ou  natural  his- 
tory then  in  'the  country,  wliich  he  opened 
freely  to  all  naturalists;  and  iiulee<I  a  resort  to 
his  library  at  one  period  was  absolutely  cs^ntial 
to  tho  proper  investigation  of  any  imi>ortant 
anl^ect  in  xoology.  He  was  eleoted  a  member 
of  all  the  sdentiflc  societies  in  the  ooiinti7, 
and  wa.s  active  in  the  formation  and  promotion 
of  tho  American  association  of  geologists  and 
natm'alists.  The  1st  volume  of  its  transactions 
was  ptibH.shed  at  las  instance,  and  mostly  at 
his  own  expeuiic,  and  was  extensively  and 
gratnitously  distributed  by  him.  lie  was  tho 
president  elect  of  that  body  at  his  dcatli.  When 
a  member  of  tho  state  legislature  he  nsed  hia 
intlueucc  to  sustain  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state,  and  socoeeded  in  having  attached  to  it 
aeommisslon  for  tho  zoological  and  botanical 
STirvey  also,  wliicli  resulted  in  tho  important 
volumes  of  Harris  on  insects  ii^jarions  to  vege- 
tation, Emerson  on  forest  troes,  Storer  on 
fishes,  Gould  on  invertelrata,  &c.  He  was  a 
zealous  patron  of  art  as  well  as  of  scieuce,  and 
for  tho  encouragement  of  American  artista, 
had  cotomii^iuncd  8  or  10  of  tho  prim  ipal 
painters  and  sculptors  to  extcuto  works  ibr 
Lim  on  subjects  chiefly  American,  to  be  ohosra. 
by  themselves,  and  without  limit  as  to  price. 
Several  of  these,  as  the  Mehe  Trittt^  by 
Rotliermel,  "H:ormhigof  a  Mexican  Toocalli," 
by  Loutzo ;  "  1  Think,*'  by  Terry ;  "  Catharine 
Parr,"  by  Huntington,  were  completed.  Ilav- 
iiiy;  accunnihitfd  what  lio  re^rardcd  as  a  eoni- 

Sctency  to  pursue  his  favorite  subjects,  it  was 
is  intention  to  devote  tho  remamdor  of  his 
life  to  tho  natronajre  of  f-cience  and  art.  Being 
in  impaircil  health,  ho  proceeded  to  Europe  for 
the  porpose  of  invigoration,  {ncreu5ing  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  acquiring  other  facilities  for 
the  ftirtberaiice  of  liis  objects.  Ho  dic<l,  how- 
ever, at  Koni«>,  attlioagouf  44.  His  monifment, 
by  Crawfurd,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
Interest  at  Mount  Anhnm.  Ue  wrote  many 
valuable  i)nperd  on  natural  history,  Avhidi  ap- 
peared in  the  proceedings  and  the  journal  of 
the  Boston  society  of  natural  history.  But  the 
aotyect  which  ho  seleeted  for  hia  spe^  isvesti- 


ption  was  the  terrestrial  mollnsks  of  the  Uoiied 
States,  and  thvir  8hell.«.  lie  diivoted  maay 
jrcars  to  this  subject,  and  beside  lus  own  «^ 
tensive  personal  olMorvations  he  inter«ts9 
others  all  over  tho  union,  and  fitted  out  scvera; 
expeditions  to  Florida,  Texas,  aud  other  imex- 
plored  regions,  to  collect  materials.  Hs  «m> 
])loyed  the  best  artists  to  delineate  and  engrave 
figures,  intending  to  publish  a  work  that  sboold 
be  unsurpassed  artistically,  and  moke  it  a  gra- 
tuitoos  contribution  to  science.  Just  oo  the 
eve  of  publication  he  died,  leaving  direction*, 
however,  that  it  should  be  coniplettwl.  and 
gratuitously  distributed  to  scieatt&3  bodies  and 
men  of  acienoe  intwreated  in  the  ml^Jeet  Thii 
was  done  by  liis  friond  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Giji:M, 
of  Hoston.  The  work  consists  of  2  octavo  vol- 
nmes  of  text  and  a  third  of  plates,  And  fur 
fidelity  and  beauty  will  vie  with  any  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  any  cauiitrv. 

BIXNEY,  HoBAOS,  a  distinguislicd  liwjcr 
of  Philadelphia,  was  born  about  1780,  tuid 
through  a  long  and  active  life  has  identified  ' 
him.self  with  the  best  interests  of  that  city.  Ue 
was  for  nwny  years  director  in  the  lint  bonk  «( 
the  United  States,  and  acted  aa  tnntes  in  tibs 
arduous  duty  of  windin^^'  up  the  affairs  of  that 
institution,  lie  t4>ok  no  promineut  nart  ia  as- 
tional  politics  until  the  deetion  of  Gsoenl 
Jackson ;  hut  he  then  came  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  ailniinistration,  and  wtu  elected  u 
congress.  In  that  body  he  immediately  obt^- 
ed  a  commanding:  position.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  political  life  hid  most  celebrated effiirt 
was  tho  defending  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  Supreme  Oourt  against  the  snit  broogbt  bj 
the  hein  of  Stephen  Glntrd.  He  itinds  itths 
head  of  his  profession  in  Pliiladelphia. 

BINOW AL,  the  sum  or  difference  of  i  qtua-  ( 
titles  algebndcaUj  written ,  as  oas+S,  or  m»-ft 
The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton  i^  a  f^^rmntt 
by  which  wo  can  instantaneously  wriW!  <k»« 
any  power  or  root  of  a  binomial  without  m 
labor  of  aftnnl  niulti|ilIcation  or  extraetioo. 

lilNt^NiJO,  a  uativo  town  near  Maai^M 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pasig ;  or,  rather,  it  b 
now  a  suburb  of  the  walled  European  aty, 
liaving  been  annexed  to  it  by  a  magnificent 
stone  brid-c,  411  feet  in  length.  Tlicln4;»* 
of  Biuoudo  is  regarded  oa  tho  most  remarkaiu^ 
straotiire  ever  ereeted  by  Enropeaas  in  thaifr 
dian  archinclago. 

lilNTULU,  tho  name  of  a  river  and  t^^?^ 
in  the  sultanate  of  lirunai,  in  Borneo.  Moothof 
the  river,  lat.  3'  l^'  V.O"  N.,  long.  113^3  W 
E,  It  is  ouo  of  the  21  large  tetroam*  yf^m 
mouths  can  bo  observed  in  running  down  tlis 
N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  from  Cape  {Sam^anmsn- 
jio  to  CaiM)  Datu,  but  of  which  the  oflOMi* 
not  one  is  yet  laid  down  in  any  puMi!«hii5  map. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Kiuah  Brooke  w"^. 
ooast,  in  Sarawak,  Bintnla,  along  with  ssf«« 
others  of  these.  Bornean  N.  W.  wster-ooa««» 
lias  been  partiaUy  explored.  Ckjal,  of  the  sww 
quality  as  obtained  in  Laboan,  and  in  Bs<U^- 
maaaiD,  haa  beaa  leeii  enif^  oni  in  »<»J 
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phuom  near  the  banks  of  the  rirer.  Iron  and  an- 
tlMOliy  on  ham  tMen  found  in  nianr  purts,  und 
rappotied  to  be  folly  as  abundant  as  in  Sarawak. 
The  present  exports  aro  natiro  camphor,  bces> 
wax,  woodoil,  damar,  agila,  and  guliga,  or  tho 
b«MW  ilMMSi  takan  the  aton^ioha  of  1^ 
kisji,  wliidi  pfodnda  m  %MWgfat  to  pofaiti  on 
the  river  hanks  Ly  tho  wild  Payaks  of  the  inte- 
xior,  auU  «>xcluuigiKl  with  Malay  traders  for 
cloClw  and  ornaments.  No  Earop<«ns  have  yet 
attempted  to  develop  the  minirij;  ro«jnrre^  of 
the  country.  The  Uintulu  Urritory  lim  no  de- 
tenriifLihie  area,  being  simply  that  portion  of 
Ooontry  imrncdiatc-ly  borderhif?  on  the  river. 
The  bar  of  the  river  lias  nut  muro  thuu  12  feet 
on  it  at  high  water,  bat,  for  vessels  of  this 
^raocbt,  it  ill  naviprnblQ  &hont  46  milaa.  Xha 
iMiltoijr  is  tUnly  peopled  by  ■  ftw  Dyak 

BIOBIO,  or  BiOBUo,  the  largest  rivv  in 
GlnHi»  irhidi  dhidea  Ohill  prapar  tBmm  tho  tw^ 

ritory  of  the  Araacanijin  Indians.  It  spring 
ia  the  Andes  frum  the  volcano  Tnrapel.  and 
lows  into  the  Paciflo.  ThoLaxarun  ii  t<<  l 
on  the  rij^ht,  the  Vor;rara  nn  the  left.  It  is 
not  Oiivij^ublu  fur  any  distance  on  oucuunl  of  its 
many  reefs,  rapid<s  ^'"^^  '^^'^  other  dufcm* 
In  total  oouna  is  ahout  SMM)  milaa. 

6TOKRN8TABHL,  Jakob  Jovas,  a  Swedish 
tr.  .  I,  bora  at  Rotorbo,  in  tlie  former  jirov- 
ince  of  tyxiflrmannland,  in  1731,  died  at  huion- 
left  in  1779.  Ha  was  m  ipwliMto  of  Upeal,  and 
1  >r  in  the  family  of  a  Svrcdish  nobleman, 
wi;ii  whoiie  children  he  tzujule  the  U>ar  of  En- 
rope.  Having  studied  tho  oriental  languages  at 
Pari'*,  and  f>ubli.s!ie<l  a  work  on  the  Ui  l)rc\T 
ilucLJo^t!,  liiustratcd  ooeording  to  the  Ariibio 
dialect,  he  was  made  professor  at  the  aniver> 
sity  of  Lund,  and  sent  by  Gostavna  III.  on  a 
scientific  journey  to  the  East,  in  tho  ooune  of 
whicli  he  died  of  tho  plague  at  Salonica.  An 
accoQot  of  liif  iravels  appeared  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1778,  in  8  Tolmnot.  oontaiafaiff:nBonf 
other  things,  anecdotes  relating  to  Yoltsirt^ 
whom  he  had  visited  at  Femay. 

BIOORAPHT  (Or.  0mf,  lift,  and  ypo^  to 
describe),  an  ai^connt  of  tlio  life  and  cliarartcr 
of  aa  ladiv-iduaL  It  differs  from  hitittiry,  prop- 
erly so  called,  in  considering  public  and  ni^ 
tional  events,  If  at  only  in  their  relations  to 
ft  single  personage,  it.  aA.siituea  various  forms, 
being  sometimes  most  interested  in  the  circum- 
lHaeei  and  external  career,  the  mrrieulum  riUn, 
of  ita  sobject;  sometimes  regarding  chiefly  in- 
telk-rtudl  and  moral  qualities  and  develi<pnient ; 
someilnies  being  hanll/  more  than  a  catalogue 
«f  A  waan**  jtmmtm  wuA  duuifts  of  position; 
snd  sometimc^^,  like  tho  ntitobio)rru[.hy  ><{ 
Qoatba,  fit  to  bo  entitl*^  trutii  and  puetry; 
■wiilliiiM  being  fMtnally  narrative  throughout^ 
bnt  of^en  prcscntlnff  the  hero  also  by  lii-t  letters 
Mid  uotea  of  iiis  ounvcrwition.  A  biognuihy 
Mjr  bo  a  pan^jrio  or  a  diairi)>e,  or  the  li^  of 
a  man  may  be  used  as  only  a  frame  on  wliich 
to  attach  mocal  refleetiotts.  Its  true  aim,  how- 
iMc^  it  to  ivtmI  the  pmrnd  '■'|p****"n  ti 


thofvo  men  who  have  pkycU  a  dLsiini^iJied  port 
in  tho  world,  either  by  action  or  by  thought. 
History  has  reference  to  tho  development  of 
principles,  biography  to  that  of  character.  To 
ub>H-rve  the  growth  of  a  nation,  or  of  ony  insti- 
totioa  firamtiM  idea  on  whieh  it  was  scouoded, 
tiiroogfa  Its  vlflMtndea  and  eonfllota,  b  the  part 
of  hi>tory.  To  tra<»  a  human  life,  to  remark 
the  maniiold  etforts,  defeats,  triumphs,  perplexi- 
ties, Mlainmenta,  sorrows,  and  Joys  whioh  iHI 
the  space  between  tho  cradle  and  the  jrrrive,  U 
the  province  uf  biography,  in  history,  txtpiu 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  subdued 
Afriea,  arul  A^'esllans  strrjg'irled  against  tlu-  iiii-i- 
fortuue^  of  hi:i  country  ;  in  biography,  tho 
former  is  ^een  not  only  gaining  virtorics,  bnt 
alio  gathering  (xx  klc-sheUs  on  the  shore,  and 
ti»e  tetternot  only  ti^'hting  after  defeat,  bnt  also 
riding  on  a  hobby  jior<e»  among  his  rhildreti. 
Plutarch  says  it  doeauot  follow  Wcanse  an  action 
li  great,  thi^  it  thenftm  manifesta  the  graat- 
ne?i,>»  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it;  bnt  on  tho 
C4)ntrary.  sutuetimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jo?t  be- 
ti  ay:i  a  man  more  toour  Imowledgeof  htm  than 
a  battle  fout^ht  wherein  lO/iOO  rnon  were  fdaio, 
or  isnckiug  of  tiiicA,  or  a  cour»*o  of  victories. 
Xonophon  remarlcs  that  the  saying  of  groat 
ueu  in  their  familiar  dtscoums,  and  amid 
their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which  Is 
worthy  to  W  transmitted  U>  iKMterity.  Ai  a 
branoh  of  literature}  biugrapnv  aeenia  to  be 
nearly  ooefel  with  history  itedC  Bane  of  the 

narratives  of  the  Old  Tt  *tamout,  thowj  of  Ktith 
and  Joseph  for  iii^^t.itic*.',  arte  biogrnphien.  Tiio 
Odysriey  of  lloiui-r  a  biogmpiiy  of  l1ymei^ 
as  the  Hind  is  a  hi-<tory  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Biographies  wijro  infre-iucnt  under  the  Greek 
and  lioman  civiliration,  when  the  individual 
was  absorbed  in  the  state.  When  Cincinnatns 
or  Coriohmus  is  mentioned,  we  recall  rather  an 
act  than  a  person.  Tho  eld<  r  Cat  >  w  rote  a 
liistory  of  the  Homan  republic,  in  which  tiiero 
waa  not  ftmnd  a  single  proper  mnne.  Ue  said 
simply  :  "  The  consul  proposed  sui  h  a  l;iw,  tlio 
general  gained  such  a  battle."  Thu  uhtet  of  the 
eneieot  biograpUaa  aretlM  lives  of  the  desen^ 
by  Suotonins  3  of  tho  phil(»<npher-i,  bv  r)io:rf  np«j 
Laertius ;  of  iIm  ttoplmls  and  aLo  uf  .\i>ollui>ius 
oi  Tyana,  by  Philostratus ;  of  the  philcm^phani 
and  Bophistp,  by  Eunapius;  of  great  comnuutd- 
ers,  by  Cornelius  Nepos ;  of  tliose  illnstrions  Ibr 
their  learning,  by  Ilesychius  of  Miletus ;  of  Alex- 
mdor  the  Great,  by  ijfainttts  Cortias ;  of  th»  em- 
perors and  illastrloaa  Romans,  by  Atmlios  YIo> 
tor,  also  attrilmted  to  riiiiy  the  Yoinnror;  and, 
above  aQ  others,  tho  parallel  lives  of  tho  creat- 
eat  Oreeka  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  and  the 
life  of  .\|£»rirola  by  Tacitus.  The  f'ynypmdia  of 
Xijuuphoa  is  ri^iiier  a  political  romance  than  a 
biography  of  Cyrtn  the  QPMt,  and  tho  memoirs 
of  Socrates  by  tho  same  author  wore  designed 
only  lu  a  det'enco  of  Socrates  by  presenting 
some  of  his  tenehinp*.  Philosophers  and  mili- 
tary statesmen  fill  the  list  of  tho  suyaola  of 
anctont  biography,  and  their  live&  with  irnralr 
m  ensptko,  do  not  ioneed  the  wdiattrlaacth 
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of  a  review  article  at  the  present  time. — ^The 
middie  ages  seldom  nude  warriors  or  statC'^mcn 
tlie  snbjecti^  of  btop'riphr,  Liitwc-ro  rich  iu  bio- 
graphical Bccouuta  of  baiulijand  rcligiouii  lierocs. 
Stotyrologies  bearing  the  name  of  aetn  sartc- 
torw%  aUettaartyrum^  aadjMMitMwi  raar^rw^ 
became  oommon,  each  chm>ch  and  monasteiY 
pr<j>orving  an  account  of  its  own  martyrs,  au 
of  which  were  subtieqaeatly  gathered  into  vast 
ooUeeUons.  Dionydm  of  AlezandrlA  wrote  a 
history  of  the  martyrs  in  that  city;  Cyprian,  in 
his  letters,  gave  au  uH'cciiiig  account  of  the  mar- 
tyn  and  confessors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
thago ;  Eusebius  wrote  a  Look  on  tbo  martyrs  of 
Palestine;  Simeon  MeLupLrik>i<.d  wrote  lives  of 
the  saints,  122  of  whidi  yet  remain ;  Pmdontins 
wrote  on  the  crowns  and  passions  of  martyrs; 
John  Moschns  wrote  lives  of  the  monks  to  the 
time  of  Heraclius,  and  several  works  of  Gregory 
of  Toots  are  biographies  of  mea  distingoished 
in  the  ohnrch.  The  earHest  ooUectioiu  of  theee 
martyrolui,no3  were  circulated  under  the  names 
of  Jerome  and  Bede.  In  the  13th  century,  a 
collection  was  made  by  Jacob  Yorogine,  and 
In  the  14th,  by  Peter  i  Natalibus ;  but  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  works  on  this  subject 
bear  date  ance  the  revival  of  letters.  All  other 
lives  of  the  saints  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  colossal  undertaking  of  the  learned 
Jc.suit.s  of  Antwerp,  under  Dr.  BoUantl,  a^.^i-^tcd 
by  the  combined  industry  of  the  order,  and  by 
commanicatiotts  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
work  vrm  begun  in  1G43,  embraces  arta  mnc- 
torrnn,  quotquot  toto  orbe  coiniUur,  and  extends 
to  57  vol  nine'?,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  Indi- 
vidual religious  orders,  in  recording  the  livcss  of 
their  own  haints,  have  rivalled  the  erudition  and 
indostry  of  the  Bollandists.  Thus  2^1abillon  is  the 
biographer  of  the  Benedictine  order,  llenriquez 
of  the  Cistercians,  Monsticr  of  the  Fraiiciacans, 
Siccum  of  the  Dominicans,  Van  der  Stcrre  of  the 
PremoDstranenslaiu,  and  Aioere  of  the  Oamel' 
Vtm,  whose  worlc  is  entitled  J^mihm  (hmeU- 
tici  Becorix.  Other  biographical  works  on  tins 
Bulyect  are  the  lives  of  tbo  saints  by  Baillet,  Al- 
ban  Butler,  and  Ulioh,  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the 
desert  by  Arnaud  d'Andilly,  tlio  Anglia  Sacra 
of  Wharton,  John  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs," 
and  the  Flo»  Sanctorum,  hutoria  general  dc  la 
rida  y  h(''hos  Jc  Jtitu  CJiristo  y  dt  todos  loa 
Suhivs  de  que  r€za  hi  i-jlaia  C'ltolica,  by  Ville- 
gas,  published  at  Toledo,  in  I591.--Sin00  the 
revival  of  letters  there  have  been  few  eminent 
persons  whoso  bioirraphy  Ims  not  been  written, 
and  hardly  an  emiueiit  author  who  has  not 
written  biographies.  An  immense  mass  of  lit* 
eratnre,  Talnable  sometimes  chiefly  for  the  mft> 
teri.ils  I'tirni-hed,  at  othora  more  for  the  art  and 

§uality  of  the  writer,  is  embraced  under  the 
'ronch  titles  Fm»,  KoUm,  Bwgraphiet,  Mi- 
moire4,  Ehges^  the  German  JA-Ien,  Lehen'bcitc'hrci- 
hungen,  Aekruloge,  Khreimiulen,  and  the  Kng- 
lisli  Live^"  "Memoirs,"  "  Biographies,"  •'Bio- 
graphical Notices,"  and  "Biographical  Diction- 
aries." Among  the  chief  writers  of  individual 
in  diatinotioii  £rom  coUectiYe  biographiea  V9 


Flechier,  Fontenelle,  Marzeanx,  L.  Racine,  Ba- 
rigny,  Do  Bade,  Voltaire,  Boissy  d'Anglai^ 
Villemain ;  Jerusalem,  Schrockh,  Xicolai,  Her- 
der, Sturtz,  Hirzel.   Klein,  Garvo,  MeiA-Dor, 
Niemoyer,  Heeren,  Dippold,  Lnden,  varnhagea 
von  £ase^  Tiedan,  Barthold,  Peru,  Perthes; 
Warbnrton,  lOddieton,  Boawell,  Mnrphy,  Rob* 
ertson,  Monk,  Roseoe,  Th.  Moore,  J^ir  "\V..Uer 
Scott,  8outhey,  Lockhart,  Talfourd,  C&rlyle, 
Lewes;  Marshall,  Sparks,  brings  Tnekernaii, 
and  many  others.   Of  special  value  and  inter- 
est are  Fl^chior's  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great ; 
Fontenelk-':4  lives  of  the  Aoademidana;  Bori- 
gny'^  lives  of  GrotiiL",  Krri'^mTis,  Bo<?3nct,  and 
Duperron ;  the  life  of  i'eU  arch  by  De  Sadc,  a 
descendant  of  hisLanra ;  the  life  of  his  father,  the 
tragic  poet,  byL.  Racino;  of  Descartes,  by 
Bafllct;  of  Voltaire,  by  Condorcet;  of  F£n£Ioii 
and  Bossiiet,  by  15aus.--et ;  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Hadame  de  bovign6,  by  Walckeoaer ;  of  MoU^ 
sndCkmieillo,  by  T«Kshereati  ;  of  Kbiat,  HAaar, 
Engel,  and  Teller,  by  Nicolai ;  of  Rnhnken,  by 
Wittenbach,  and  of  Wittenbach,  by  Mahne ;  of 
Ileyne,  by  Ileeren ;  of  the  preacher  Reinhard, 
by  Poelltz  ;  of  Charlotte  Dorothea,  duche^-'  of 
Couriaud,  by  Ticdge;  of  Seydlitz,  Wiatcrleidt, 
Bdiwerin,  Keith,  Bulow,  and  Sophie  Charlotte^ 
queen  of  Prussia,  by  Varnbagen  von  Ense ;  d 
Cicero,  by  Middlcton:  tlie  reinarkablo  life  of 
Dr.  Johnfion,  by  Boswcll,  written  with  the  mi- 
nuteucss  and  fidelity  of  a  medisoval  chronudei^ 
and  rendering  tiie  subject  of  it  better  known  to 
posterity  tlian  any  other  man  in  liisfory ;  the  life 
of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  and  of  Leo  X.,  by  Koe- 
coe;  of  Nelson  and  AVesley,  by  Sonthey;  of 
Seliiller,  by  Ciirlyle  ;  the  excellent  bioorapl^ 
of  Frduidiii,  i'y  k^parks ;  of  Ohristonher  Colam- 
bus,  by  "Wjishington  Irving ;  andof  NVash'mgtoa, 
by  Marshall,  Sparks,  and  Irving.— Biographies 
embrace  often  both  the  lilo  and  linius  of  the 
subject,  linking  personal  with  political,  ecclesi- 
asUcal,  or  literary  history.  Such  a  naaCbod  it 
neeesHuy  in  the  HTea  of  kings,  and,  to  ft  las^a 
extent,  of  statesmen.    Other  o.xample'4  of  .such 
attempts  are  Jortiu^s  life  of  Erasmus,  Godwin's 
life  of  Ohanoer,  IfeOrie^a  lift  of  Knox,  aad 
Villemain's  work,  entitled  "Lascarir*.  or  the 
Greeks  of  the  15th  Century."  Voltaire's  histoiy 
of  the  ages  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  OOA* 
tains  bi(»<:rai)hicj^l  notices  not  only  of  the  cxjnr- 
tleri  and  politicians  of  thoi»e  periods,  but  aLk> 
of  tlie  writers,  painters,  musicians,  and  Bcolp- 
tors.   Biography  enters  largely  into  the  ftilkr 
histories  of  philosophy  and  literature.    Thus  tn 
Hegel'a  history  of  philosoj>hy,  his  own  system 
foruishea  the  framework  into  which  he  aeta  ia 
order  aU  the  philosophioal  thinkera  of  tlw 
world,  and  Villemaiii's  history  of  the  modia?val 
and  later  literature^  is  at  the  same  time  a  biogr*- 
phy  and  ohwaoteriaation  of  writers. — VvmmfB 
tlio  most  interesting  of  modern  biogmjjhies  are 
the  lives  of  literary  men,  presenting  as  they  do 
the  strongest  pecnliaritie«,  highest  qualities^  and 
greatest  f^ensitiveness  of  character.  Admirable 
specimens  of  this  kind  are  the  livM  of  Sheriiiaax 
and  Bjnm  by  Ubore,  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  hf 
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JjyncH  M;i<;kint<)sh  by  ht3  son,  luid  of  Francis 
Ilorner  by  hid  brutbcr.  Tlio  niemuir»uf  t>ydn«y 
Snitll  hy  hudaagbter  arc  entertaining,  and  the 
ppnins  mill  sufTerin^fs  of  Cluirloito  Bmnto  and 
Ler  ikiatcrs  miike  LLcir  story,  as  rv'lated  by  Mrs. 
Gaakell,  of  terrible  interest.  Tho  llt'Q  of  Dr. 
Channing  by  his  nephew^  Wm.  H.  Channing,  and 
of  Margaret  Foller,  by  B.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H. 
Channing,  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  are  viUuablo  contri- 
butions to  American  bl«gr»{ihy.r— CoUeoUve  b*- 
ogri4)hiM  mthnM  fk«  mm  «r  tlM«ttiMalp«p> 

sons  of  a  particular  period,  as  the  present  tune, 
the  middie  ages,  or  antiquity,  or  of  a  particnlar 
Mnatry- ;  or  of  ft  fMrtioiuar  depflrtmnt^  tlM 

sicience'--,  tho  arts,  religion,  politics,  war,  litera- 
ture.  France  has  produced  tbe  krgeet  number 
«f  these  wcAm,  fqMilDj  during  and  snba»* 
qncnt  to  tho  era  of  tho  revolution.    TTi  t^rry, 
mrcimrged  witU  facts,  is  obliged  to  «uin  them 
up,  aa  it  were,  in  a  table  of  oontcnts,  and  one 
vay  of  doing  this  is  to  represent  ideas  and 
erents  under  the  formulas  of  the  names  of  men. 
In  a  di.-or;^nlzed  mro  cyclopa'di  -  -  ^t  ms  were 
needed  aa  &  sort  of  artifie«  to  bring  into  juxt*- 
pc^itioQ  the  ehmewf  of  history  whiA  oooU 
liot  be  c»>t»poinide<l  in  any  otljcr  way.  Aniont? 
theee  coliectiona  are  tha  Ixva^  of  flaraoua  men  by 
Fetnrdi,  Boissard.  Pcrranit,  and  D^Aurigny ; 
of  the  popes  from  refer  to  Nicholas  L,  by  An- 
sata»iu^  ^iirn^uned  the  "  Ubrarian,'' wlii)  lived 
Id  the  9tli  century,  whose  work  wm  re^l^  and 
brouglit  down  by  Platioa  to  1471,  and  by  Pas- 
aeviaias  to  1560 ;  Bowyer'a  history  of  the 
p<:>pos,  17't'?-'54;  Wulcli's  ooriipendioiis  hi-^ry 
of  tho  popes  frcMA  the  foaudatiou  of  the  me  of 
Bo«M  to  UM  that  of  tiw  Mtfaor,  Leipsio,  17<N) ; 
ILaiike's  lii.sfory  of  tlie  popc««in  the  16lh  and  17th 
centuries ;  a  general  history  of  eedesiastical  and 
sacred  authora,  by  Odlier,  111  S9  Tolamei,  woA 
hy  El'icf  da  Pin,  in  61  volarnos;  of  "  Protestant 
"  publisbfid  by  Haa(,' ;  of  ibe  fathersof  the 
ohnrch,  preachers,  und  li<  retic^,  by  I'inchioat 
and  Plu  iuet ;  of  the  old  French  mineralogists, 
by  Gubet;  uf  great  captains,  by  BrauLoiiio  aad 
Chasteaoneof ;  of  celebrated  soUors,  by  Richer ; 
of  oelebcated  duldrea,  by  Baillei  and  Fr^ville ; 
of  iDootrioos  royal  fhroritiBs,  by  Dupny ;  of  cele- 
brated women,  by  Borcju'rio,  Rivisius,  Ix'moyne, 
lUk.  De  K^raiio,  and  Madaiue  Fortooee  Bri- 
qnet;  of  fimlo  pUIowphers,  by  Manage;  of 
women  of  gallantry,  !>y    l^rmtoine;  parallel 
lives  of  suiue  iilustriota  women,  by  Hoi  berg; 
the  women  of  the  French  nTolutkm,  hf  Mkho* 
let ;  of  celebrated  fernalo  sorcreigna,  and  of  the 
booties  of  tho  c(jurt  of  Charles  II.,  by  Mrs. 
Jameson ;  of  the  qaeensof  Engbuid  and  Scotland, 
by  Miss  Striddand;  tlio  lemalo  biographical  dic- 
tionary, by  Mrs.  Sarali  J.  ILile  ;  lives  of  the  pbi- 
k>sopIjcr*.  by  the  venerable  doctor  Walter  Bur- 
ky,  bj  E&aOimt  Barteton,  and  Matgwmj  of 
Qntk  poet^bfLifim;  of  Oreeic  and  Latin 
poets,  by  Yoes,  Fabric! u.h,  ond  Ijinteircs;  the 
dictionary  of  Greek  and  iioman  biognuibj 
aad  mythology,  bv  WUUam  Smith;  tba  arm 
«f  niflfal  man,  by  the  sodctf  MootbjniNif  of  (ht 
VOL.  SUd — 18 


IVo<voDfa]  poets,     Jefaan  do  Nostra  Smo  ^  of 

the  tronb.'uloiirs,  by  Fnurhct,  T,a  Curne  de 
tSuinto  Pjiljtyu,  and  Millot;  of  romancers  and 
dratnatin  authors,  by  Parfait.  I'o  la  Valiidre, 
and  I-aborde ;  of  nnipirimns,  by  Lal>  Tde,  Cho- 
ruii,  FayoIIu,  Gerber,  and  Moore ;  of  tirti<;t8,  by 
Fontenay  and  FUessli ;  of  painters,  by  VasaQ, 
B«Uori,  Orkndi,  Pilkington,  lloubraken,  Fell- 
bien,  Deschamps,  De  Pilov  D'Argcnville,  La 
Ferte,  Quiilct,  Zea  liirmndt  I'lUoicino,  and 
T^asoo;  of  euuAoat  British  paintars,  scnlp- 
ton,  ooa  wofaHaoCi^  \tj  Allan  Otmnhigham ; 
of  American  i<ainfor^,  of  the  sculptdr  Green- 
ough,  and  numorous  biographical  easayia,  by 
Henry  T.  Tuekerman ;  of  ttgrsven,  by  Gori, 
Bason,  and  Wulpole;  nf  architects,  by  Mil- 
izzia,  PingoroD,  and  I>'Argenville ;  the  dic- 
tionary of  I'aiiktcrs,  engravers,  sculptors,  uni 
orcliitects,  by  Spouner;  of  men  il!ii-:rious  in 
Uie  republic  of  ktier;*,  by  Nioeron,  la  4i  vol- 
umes, Paris,  1729-^45 ;  of  French  poota,  by  Gon- 
jet,  Saatareau  de  Marsd,  Anguis,  and  Crapclct: 
of  learned  Germany,"  by  Monsel,  eontinued 
by  Ersch  aad  Lindner,  in  23  voUuaes,  Lemso, 
1786-1694;  akxioonof  Gorman  aathors  who 
dladhotwoMi  17W  and  1800,  by  Meusel,  in  10 
volumes,  T..  lR02-*in  ;  lives  of  Gcnuaii  po- 
fct*fti«»e«,  by  V  os.-i ;  of  German  female  writers,  hj 
Bohindel ;  of  dtstinguislied  Gannana,  Voigi 
Weimikr,  1^*S4;  lives  of  the  rcmnrkahlo  men  of 
tlie  \i\si  ."]  contnrie*.  in  8  vitlume-,  priiiled  ut 
Ualle,  l*^oi;-  L);  tlio  (ii.rman  t»  itiplo  of  honor, 
by  HenningH,  In  9  volomes,  Gotha,  1801)-'27; 
the  theatre  of  men  illustrious  for  learning,  by 
Paul  Freher,  Nuremberg,  IrtHd ;  the  hiniory  of 
the  world  in  biographies,  by  Bdttimr,  Berlin, 
began  in  1639;  Schlichtegroirs  obituary  or 
Uie  Germuna,  Weimar,  lSo3-*22.  iu  20  vo]- 
omoa,  snbsequeoUy  continued  to  the  present 
ttano;  the dlcUonary of  mathematMow^  aslroa- 
omcr«,  natural  philow>phor<,  chemist'?,  niincr- 
alugiitt^  smd  geologists  of  all  po><]>l^  oud 
times,  designed  to  servo  as  a  lii>t<>rv  of  the 
exact  wietiee.-f,  by  Po;/gv iKlorfl"  I,ei|'sio,  185?!, 
of  wbicli  ouly  tbo  fir^t  volume  >et  ap- 
peared; of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors,  by 
Rossi ;  of  the  Turkish  poets,  by  Hassan  Tchel^ 
by ;  of  Mexican  biography,  by  Eguia ;  of  Bra- 
zilirui  biograpliy,  by  Pareira  da  JSylva;  of  the 
Scalds,  or  a&cieat  poets  of  tioaodinavia,  bj 
enbMigdaHemw;  of  tha  writeraofthoBaltIo 
province*,  Courlarid,  T.ivoniii,  and  K^tlionia.  by 
iiecke  and  Napiert^ky ;  of  **  iilutitrious  Euro])o,^' 
by  Do  Badior;  the  Bioffra^k  Uniron  d/ur 
namahinniffe  iftentkamdn.  I  psa!,  1^35;  Ers- 
k»w"i»  Almindflt^ht  /crj'atUrkucon  for  Jjmr- 
mark,  Ct>penbui:on,  1845-'48;  of  illustrioaa 
Itjilians.  by  Tipal'!",  Veiiico,  184:>-'  t-o,  al>r»  by 
Maizuchelli  and  Fabruui;  uf  celebrated  bpau- 
iard-«,  by  Antonio,  Do  Castro,  Ximenos,  and 
(^uotaaa;  of  the  dialinguiahed  Portuguese,  by 
liadndo;  aadDoteiiaMBdgiana,  by  Foppeos^ 
Pacquo,  and  Bunnann ;  the  library  of  Anieri- 
oaa  biography,  oaodacted  by  Jared  Bparks; 
the  medlfial  biography  by  60  physicians,  Forii^ 
1810;  dktloniiy  of  wiltm  on  madUlnab.  bf 
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Oallisen,  In  9i  Tohmea,  Copenliagon,  1829-*44; 

Dion^s  biographies  of  physicians;  Tliixelicr'^ 
American  medical  biography ;  Uvt:s  oi  loarued 
m«n,  by  Melcliior  Aduiu,  1705;  lires  and 
chfirnrters  of  the  English  drainutic  poets,  by 
Gerard  J^ugbaine,  London,  1698;  Biogntphia 
Dratnatica,  by  D.  E.  Baker,  1764;  Commen- 
tarii  dc  Seriptoribus  Uritannieu^  by  John 
Lcland;  D«  AeademiU  et  iUtutribuB  Anglia 
SeriplarihuSj  by  John  I'its ;  JJe  S^-rijifori- 
htu  MUMrniaSt  by  Sir  James  Ware;  Ward's 
fires  of  fhe  proressors  of  Gresbam  college ; 
Wood'-i  Alh^nas  Oxonien*e$y  or  acc  ^tiiit  of  tlio 
■writers  educated  at  Oxford ;  the  worthies  of 
England,  by  Thomas  Fuller;  Walton's  lives  of 
Doune,  florhert,  and  Tlookor  ;  tlio  lives  of  the 
Englidli  poets,  by  Dr.  Julni^uu;  of  the  states- 
xneo,  men  of  letters  and  science  of  the  reign  of 
George  111.,  by  Lord  Brougham;  L<irJ  Camp- 
bell's lives  of  tho  chief  justices  of  Eij^'Luid  ;  the 
JBtogmphitt  BriUinnica^  Ix)ndon,  1747-00  (2d 
enlarged  edition,  carried  only  to  the  6ih  voiame^ 
lt78-'98) ;  a  biographical  dictionaiT  of  emi- 
nent Sct»tanKn,  by  Kobert  Chamber-^,  in  4  vol- 
umes, increased  to  5  volumes  in  tho  lost  edition. 
1650 ;  QilfiUan^  Soottiah  martyrs*,  heroes,  ftnd 
bnrdrj ;  Sprn^no's  finnab?  of  the  American  palpit ; 
"WunKwcirLli's  Lcolfsioaticol  biography  ;  Lodg«^'8 
portraits  nf  illustrious  per:jonftges  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  memuirsof  eTiiincTit  por«ons  of  tho 
Georgian  era- — Ti>e  resturatiou  in  France  was 
the  signal  for  an  avalanche  of  colU'Ctive  biogra- 
phies, Juostof  which  were  written  with  vigor  and 
rancur,  for  pditical  or  personal  ends.  Tho  ^rst 
of  tlieso  was  entitled  a  biographic  al  diitioiKiry  of 
the  wcatheroocka,  the  author  of  which  is  still 
onknown,  wbioh  was  quickly  followed  by  Uvea 
of  the  ministers,  deputies,  peers,  generals,  pre- 
fects, comioissuries  of  police,  clergy,  acadetui- 
cians,  journalists,  and  men  of  letters.  The 
most  c.iustic  and  impertinent  of  thoso  vcm  tlio 
Jiiogriiphie  du  datnet  de  la  ct/ur  eC  da  Faulwurg 
Saint  Uermain.  Itccently,  under  the  name  of 
galleries,  there  have  been  various  coib  cti'Mis  cif 
tho  biographies  of  statesmeti,  women,  litujury 
men,  and  artists,  furnished  with  engravings,  por- 
traits, and  fao-similes ;  an  example  of  this  is  Les- 
ter's gallery  of  illiutrions  Amerieaos.  The  earli- 
est dictionary  of  American  biography  was  that 
of Belkuap,  in  2  volumes^  ll^^MH.  tXm'i  Mew 
England  biographical  dictionary  followed  in 
18011,  and  tho  latLst  and  fulkst  work,  dovufod 
only  to  American  biography,  is  that  of  Allen, 
tiie  last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1857.  The 
first  example  of  a  dictionary  of  universal  biog- 
raphy, designed  to  embrace  all  men  etnineut  in 
whak  \  er  ileportoaent,  time,  or  place,  was  that 
of  Kunrad  Gesner,  which  was  puhli-ho'l  in 
Znrjrh  in  1545,  and  luia  been  followed  by  the 
Eiiniliir  German  works  of  S.  Baur,  Grohmann, 
Fuhrmonn,  Hirsohing,  Leidenfrwt,  and  by  that 
of  JAcher,  contimMd  by  Adehinpr  and  others, 
in  11  vo'iiinus.  The  bvi»l  Cuririiin  niiivcrpal 
biographies  ar«j  oontaiued  in  their  cyclopa?Uias, 
as  that  of  Ersch  and  (iruber,  and  the  Convenor 
HoM-ioHcon  of  Bcookbaus.   The  linfe  Freoob 


nniversal  biographical  ^e^ary  was  timt  ef 

T?oi>'«iini<Jre,  the  8th  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1646,    It  was  followed  by  the  liiiuous  dio 
tionary  of  Moreri,  in  1673,  at  first  in  1  volmne^ 
but  !sncce<-ivL'ly  enlarged  by  Je.iu  Ic  Clcrc.  Da 
Pin,  iJruuct.  !iud  Guujet,  till  at  its  lUlli  nwA  1m 
edition  in  1759,  it  extended  to  10  folio  volumes; 
by  the  critical  dictionary  of  Bayle,  whidi  ap- 
peared in  1697,  had  6  editions  in  folio,  and  a 
revisi-d  edition  by  Beuchot,  in  16  volume*,  in 
1820;  hs  the  dictionary  of  Chaofepie,  in  17S0, 
designed  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  rnyle;  hij 
tliat  of  Mrirch.'iiid,  in  1758,  and  that  of  l.advo- 
cut,  of  whiuh  there  have  been  numerous  edi- 
tions and  imitations;  by  that  of  the  ahU*  Wa- 
rel,  in  1758,  in  6  volumes;  that  of  CIi  uhIoil 
whirh,  being  continued  by  Delandine,  reuehed 
at  iLs  lUh  edition,  1810-'12,  to  20  volumai} 
that  of  tho  flbbi'  Foller,  who  cidk-d  himstlf  an 
anti-Chaudonist,  und  w  hose  ^vork  has  had  Mve- 
ral  editions.    The  most  voluminoiwol"  uuivtrsol 
biooraphiea,  and  one  of  the  roost  importtut 
pnbltoations  of  the  present  century,  it  the 
J)iv(jrn]>Jtic  vnirertelle,  by  tho  brother;'  Mi- 
chaud.   It  was  beguu  in  1811,  and  bad  eiuud* 
ed  to  S2  volumes,  when  it  was  condnded  in 
l^'m.    Three  additional  volumes  were  then  de- 
voted to  a  mythological  dictionary,  prepared  bj 
Parisot.    A  supplement  vfoa  added  to  it,  1834- 
'4r»,  which  iiiailt'  the  whole  work  extchfl  to  84 
v-'innictj.    A  iicvv  edition  was  uudcrtiiken  ia 
184a,  which  is  still  hi  process.   The  most  of 
the  learned  and  literary  men  in  Fraooot  trom 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  contribotod 
to  tho  Jiiogntphie  uiiicer»elU.    Anioni:  tlntn 
are  Chateaubriand,  De  Sacy,  Auger,  iki^- 
mln  Constant,  Waldcenaer,  Beuchot,  bi^moodi, 
Midto-lJrun,   Guizot,  Villeiiiain,   C*>uslti,  De 
Baraute,  and  Biot.   The  articles  are  wriika 
with  vigor,  sometimes  with  passion,  and  tboo^ 
there  are  ron^idoraldo  diversities  of  phUosophi- 
cftl  and  political  opinion  in  the  different  contri- 
butions, th«  gMUCal  character  of  the  work 
Id^dily  conservative.     Barbier,  the  learned 
iiiUhur   of  the   Dictionnaire  dea  Anon^/n^ 
published  in  1820  a  critical  examination  of  hi*" 
torical  dictionaries,  which  is  a  useful  accompani- 
ment to  the  Bi«graphi4  vnitateUe.  The 
grafia  ttnitemth  anfli'a  e  moJcnin.  puliii--licU 
at  Venice,  is  an  Italiaa  version  oi  Uie  t]icut>a- 
ary  of  Kichand,  with  valuable  additions  cMr 
corninii;  tlie  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Aft*r 
the  tall  of  tho  empire,  political  discussions  were 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  biograpbi*^ 
dictionaries.    Thus  the  ro\  a!i>t  party  publish* 
the  Biographk  dej  cicauUH,  in  5  volumes.  181s- 
'1 0,  which  wasanswered  by  the  liberal  partyfroo 
Belgium  by  tho  OixUru  hutorique  dm 
raitut,  iu  8'volume.<«,  and  at  Paris  by  ths  Bi»9^ 
j'liic  dt*  contemporains,  in  2o  voluim-.  i  <  p^' 
paring  which  Jay,  J  ouy,  Arnault,  and 
took  part.  Tlie  latest  of  the  French  ^^^^ 
biogrni>hies  is  the  Xoutelle  hiogn^kU  f^*^^^ 
by  iloefer  (nublislied  by  I>idot «* 
yet  completed,  and  which  is  distinguish^ 
fiir  laarniog  and  impartiality.   Tha  foC"** 
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works  of  this  kind  are  the  biogmphioal  diction- 
Vf  of  Chalmers,  in  82  volomee ;  the  general 
bio^rraphr  of  Aikin,  in  10  vohnncs;  the  hiojmi- 
phical  dictiooary  of  tiie  society  for  tho  diflVisiua 
of  uaefiil  knowledge ;  the  aoirersal  ))i()grapbical 
dictiootfT  of  Watkina,  LoodcHi.  1826:  Kow't 
biof^raphical  dictionary,  in  ISToramea,  London, 
ls57,  :ifi  ]  I'.e  (lepartrnent  of  l.iup-aphy  in 
Knight's  English  cyclc^tadiai  6  to1udj«^  An 
imperial  dkuonary  of  nnivanal  biography  is 
nov  in  process  of  publication  in  Glasgow,  t  litr  ! 
by  P.  £.  Dove,  having  in  ita  lint  of  aiisucmto 
editors  the  names  of  Prof.  Nicbol  of  Glaagovr, 
and  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  ofllarvjinl  uuivorsity. 
The  princij-al  American  work  of  tho  kiud  ui 
Bbkn  biogniphicd  dictionary,  in  1  large  octavo 
Tolome,  tlio  18tfi  and  enlarped  edition  of  which 
appearcKl  in  IKtQ.  Thcro  is  also  a  convenient 
band-book  of  universal  biogruiiliy  by  I'arko 
tiodwii^  and  a  (^doposdia  of  biography,  repub> 
MmA  In  thli  ooontry  by  AppletwaiMliia^  nndir 
I'.e  i-^litoriol  su[H?rviKion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
borne  of  the  latest  universal  biographic  contain 
•eooonto  of  living  men^  bat  thiM  an  alio  Gar* 
man  ■works  entitled  Zeit^enot$etK,  or  Confompo- 
rtfies,  French  biographies  of  tho  living,  md 
Banish  and  Ameiieaa  **lfMi  of  the  limes,'* 
devotee!  only  to  contemporaries.  There  is  a 
GaUria  dc  EgpafloUi  eeUbm  eontemporaneo*^ 
edit4^  by  Gardenas  and  Diaz.  Records  of  the 
diMingviabed  dead  of  every  year  are  also  pra> 
«MT«d  in  appropriate  periodicals,  as  Longnian^i 
hiin  al  t(io;^aj)liy  an(l  obituary,  tim  Ainerirjin 
almanagt,  the  Nekrolog  der  JJeuUcAen^  pub- 
MMd  at  Waimar,  aodtha  Mnbmtk  JTatrtoy, 
pnh:i->!i^4  at  Oopenhagen. 

BIOLOGY  (Or.  fiu>t,  life,  and  Xoyor,  doctrine), 
a  term  introduced  by  Troviranus  of  Bremen 
(1H02)  and  used  bv  Oams,  Okon,  8<  )ieniri^'.  and 
other  Gtjrraan  philosophers,  to  denolo  ilm  ulti- 
mata conditions  of  human  life.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed by  aoaie  wiiten  aa  qrnoa/OMMif  witb 
physiology. 

lUOS.  I.  Of  Abdera,  a  dutinfr^i^bed  mathc^ 
matidan,  and  pvpil  of  Demoaritoi,  livad  in  tbe 
4di  or  M  oantory  B.  CI  Ha  waa  tba  ftrwt  wbo 
assert  ■1  that  tlR-re  were  certain  regions  of  tho 
eartli  where  the  wiiole  year  consisted  of  but 
one  day  and  one  night,  each  6  months  lonf. 
11.  <  »f  P.<tr.vstIiono»i,  a  S<  ythian  philosopher, 
wfao  iived  iu  the  middle  of  tlie  8d  century 
B.  O.  Hb  father  was  a  freedman,  and  hia 
mtrther  a  Laoedooninnlan  hurl.U.  I?cc.in<80  of 
some  crime  comiaitlt'd  by  tho  former,  iJie 
whole  family  were  eold  for  slaves,  and  Bion  in 
eonaeqneooe  becama  the  propertr  of  a  rfaetorh> 
wbo  edaealad  bin  and  nltiniataly  mada 
bim  bis  heir.  After  tbe  <k'ftth  of  patron, 
Bion  went  to  Athens,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  stndy  o(  philosophy.  Hor  did  1m  oonllna 
hiuj-rif  to  tho  tenet"?  of  nny  particuliur  sort,  bnt 
(aahrmtied  them  all  round  in  tarn.  11  u  was 
Mecemively  an  acadaarfoian,  a  cynic,  a  sceptif^, 
a  f^f"ic,  and  a  ]><.-ripat«?ti»\  m<\  ibotffcct  of  tlic-ir 
jttTung  creeds  on  his  murai  and  relii^iuui)  priu- 

4tmwm  joifewfaat  aighl  b«f»  ban  antiofc- 


pated.  ¥c€  though  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual acQteness,  he  was  a  notorious  atheist, 
and  atfv-rly  depraved,  so  niiicb  k«.  in<K'.><l,  tliatho 
evtn  duridfcd  Socrates  fur  having  led  a  \irla- 
oos  life.  Bion  was  remarkable  for  the  shrewd* 
neM  and  siianineat  hit  sayings.  We  shall  ve 
a  few  examples :  **  The  raiser,"  says  he,  *'  docs 
not  posser*?*  weftllli.  but  ii  jK^-^-^OHscd  by  it," 

lie  aaMTU  that  ''good  slavea  aro  really  firae, 
wbila  bad  fraaoMa  an  really  daTen"  Ma  aa> 

sures  ns  that  "it  is  u>«;U>.ss  to  tear  onr  hair 
when  we  are  in  srief,  fur  sorrow  is  not  cored 
by  baldness.*'  III.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  paa- 
toral  poet,  who  floiirislied  in  the  latter  parr  of 
tho  ;hi  century  B.  U.  Ou  attaining  mauhoud, 
Bion  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where  a  conspiracy  woa 
formed  against  him,  and  ho  was  basely  poison- 
ed. The  poems  of  Bion  were  chiefly  pastoral, 
occasionally  erotic.  The  fragments  of  tliem 
(hat  are  extant  fni^yjoiti^  tba  aiikviaa  of  bia 
adnilrar,  VoioImml  inalr aantioiantB  an  tandcir 

and  dt  llcato  ;  their  Ktylu  U  coj>i<iu«,  ^'ra<-.  ful, 
and  polished.  Tho  best  edition  of  the  renuuna 
of  Bion's  po^ry  is  that  of  L  P.  lUnso,  publUi- 
ed  at  U-ii^sic,  in  1807. 

BlO  i  ,  Jbax  BAPTisfTB,  a  French  savant,  bora 
la  Parli^  1774^  baa  porsned  knowla^R*  with 
ea?ernf>M  and  sucoe^,  until  ho  has  pru^ecil  bis 
buih  year.  Astronomy,  acoustics,  opticji,  iiiag« 
netism,  electro-magnetism,  and  thermotics  are 
indabtad  to  liia  aldlful  experiments,  and  to  hia 
laborlona  and  aeeonte  calculations;  and  other 
departments  of  h'arnitig  have  Dot  been  left  un- 
toQched.  ilia  highest  sBcesai  baa  bean  in  op- 
CioiL  Ha  waa  a  companion  of  Arngo  in  tneaa- 
nring  the  arc  of  tho  meridian  ;  he  experimented 
on  the  pendulum  in  the  Scottish  isle  of  Unst;  b« 
poUished  in  180t  abook  OB  enrvaaof  thaaaeond 
dr>?rcc;  in  later  years,  ftrolnmcona.«tronnmrnnd 
another  ou  phy>ics;  and  Iiah  coulrihutod  l«u-^«;ly 
to  various  scientific  j<;tirnsls,  and  to  the  ann^ 
of  tba  I^med  bodies  of  whidi  he  is  a  member. 

BIPONT  EDITIONS,  famous  editions  of  the 
Latin  rl;i.s.sirs,  [iubli)»be<i  in  Bavaria  in  the  city 
of  D^ix  PontSi  wbosa  name  in  Oerman  ia 
Zwai-brtNskea,  and  in  Latin  Biponttmn.  Tba 
pnltlication  wiw  W^'i.n  in  177'J,  but  afi<T  t!ie 
r'raneli  conquest  vnti^i  tini-'lied  iu  btrasbarg. 
The  collection  forma  60  vobimes,  in  8vo. 

BIQl'ADKATK'.in  ak't-bro.  Hi^'nIfles  iH-b.nfr- 
ing  to  lhe4Ui  powur,  th^t  to  thu  bqimru  uf 
the  square. 

THk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Eu- 
phratts;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  in  a  central 
point  on  tho  caravan  route  ft'oni  .\]<  ['[••>  and 
i>aiiiaMQa  to  Penia  and  central  Asia,  at  whkh 
ih»  Eopbratea  is  crowed  in  large  boata. 

BIRHIIOOM.  or  liKKunnooM.  a  district  in  tho 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Ben^;  f»op.  1,040,879;  area* 
4,780 sq.  m. ;  between  23'>  32'  and  S4'40'N.,  and 
lonjr.  Ptj^  uhI  SS^SO'E.  Tbo  distri.-t  isnio-n- 
tainous,  wtxKied,  aud  full  of  jun^^les.  Its  prin- 
cipal productions  are  sugar,  ruv.  and  eoaL  Iron 
n-v  Of  eterllont  quslity  in  ft)und,  hnt  «<''  rnix-'^d 
that  it  dotMi  not  as  yei  pay  to  work  iW  iue 
prindpaltom  la  flooiiik 
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BIRCn  (hetula)  a  genus  of  monoeclona  trees 
or  shrubs,  wbiok  haT«^  as  generio  features,  both 
sterile  and  fertile  floven  m  tealj  eal&ins,  3  of 

each  !iiulcT  each  bract,  with  no  involucre  to  the 
br^tdlj  winged  nutlet  wbioh  residta  from  a  na- 
ked oraiy.  Trhft  stOTile  catkins  are  long  and 

drooping,  forroed  in  summer,  rcmnining  naked 
tlirough  the  succeeding  winter,  and  expanding 
their  golden  flowers  in  early  sprii^,  preceding 
the  leaves.  The  fertile  catkins  are  oblong  or 
cylindrical,  protected  by  fecalc-i  through  the 
winter,  and  developed  with  the  leaves.  The 
outer  bark  is  usually  separable  in  thin  horizon- 
tal sheets,  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  often  spicy 
and  aromatic,  and  tlio  foliage  mostly  tliin  and 
Ugbt.  The  birch  and  the  aider  (alaus)  were 
olasflifled  In  the  same  genns  hj  Lisnnus  in  Mi 
lutiT  works,  but  are  now  generally  regarded  as 
distinct  by  botanists. — There  are  19  recognized 
speoiea  of  birch,  for  the  most  part  lofty-growing 
and  ornamental  trees,  found  native  in  A.sia,  Eu- 
rope aud  America,  and  almost  all  preferring  the 
OOld  regions  of  tho  nortliern  latitudes.  The 
most  widely  extended  of  them  is  B.  alba,  or 
couiuiou  white  birch,  a  imtivo  of  Europe,  and 
found  in  America,  near  the  coast,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Maine)  which  thriTea  in  eveiy  kind 
m  iB&eaik  and  eterOe  soil,  hat  deoaje  w1i«r« 
the  ground  U  rich.  It  is  found,  thoii{;h  dwarfed 
in  sizej  higher  on  the  Alps  than  any  other  tree, 
ai>i>roaohes  near  to  tlM  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
and  is  almost  the  only  tree  which  Greenland 
produces.  It  has  a  ohalk-white  bark,  and  trian- 
golar,  Tory  taper-pointed,  abining  leaTea,  tram- 
ulons  as  tho?o  of  an  aspen.  It  serves  many  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy.  The  bark  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Greenlandera,  Laplanders,  and 
iuhabitants  of  Eamtchatka  in  covering  theur 
huts  and  in  making  baskets  and  ropes.  An  in- 
fusion of  tlio  leaves  makes  a  yellow  dye,  and  is 
also  drank  like  tea  by  the  Fins ;  and  the  Bus- 
inana  and  Swedes  prepare  from  the  sap  of  the 
trunk  a  fermented  li<iuor  resemWingcliampapne. 
— The  mo^t  graceful  tree  of  the  pouua  is  tho 
pendula^  growing  both  in  mountainous  situatiooa 
and  bofrs,  from  Lapland  to  the  sul>-Alpino  parts 
of  Italy  and  Aiiix  liA  popular  name  is  the 
weeping  birch,  and  it  is  distinguished  for  its 
suppleness  and  the  graceful  bend  and  falling  in- 
clination of  its  long  boughs.  Its  picturesque 
appearance,  with  its  white  and  brilliant  bark 
and  gleamiog,  odoriferous  leaves,  makes  it  a  £11- 
voiite  in  pttca  and  gardea8.>~The  JL  Aula  or 
cheiTV  liirch,  calh  d  a!s.)  the  mountain  mahoga- 
ny, from  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  lias  a  dark, 
chestnut-brown  bark,  aud  abounds  parttonlarly 
from  New  England  to  Ohio,  and  on  the  sum- 
mita  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Its  leaver 
and  wood  are  aromatic ;  the  latter  also  rose- 
oolorcd,  fine-grained,  and  valuable  for  cabinet- 
Work. — The  JS.papi/ract'a.  or  paper  birch,  i&  tliat 
from  which  tho  aborigine®  of  America  made 
the  caooee  with  which  Lhev  navieated  lakes  and 
rlTera,  and  henoe  it  is  also  called  the  canoe 
birch.  It  is  ft  native  of  Canada  and  the  north- 
em  United  States,  and  ia  superior  to  aU  other 


species  for  its  tough  bark,  in  paper-Uke  Isyen^ 
which  is  80  dnrable  that  the  wood  of  the  Men 
tree  will  rot  entirely  away,  whHe  ^e  csw  of 

bark  will  be  left  sound  and  sornl.— Tlio  B.nigrt^ 
the  river  or  red  birch,  k  m  aider-like  Amerieaa 
species,  with  whitish  leaves  and  reddidi-lnowtt 
bark,  found  from  Massachusetts  to  the  sonthern 
states.  Barrel  hoops  are  made  from  ita  branch- 
ea^  and  its  tough  twigs  are  the  best  material  for 
coarse  brooms.  Tho  nocrrr't"'  nl-o  Tual;'?  n-sseh 
from  it  to  cuutuiu  their  I'ockI  aud  drujk. — Jha  R 
nanOy  dwarf  or  Alpine  birch,  is  a  native  of  ths 
AIpe  and  of  tlie  mountaina  of  lanland.  Hm 
Laplanders  bom  it  on  snmtoer  nlgbts  to  drivo 
o(T  a  kind  of  mo.-quito,  and  sleep  in  tliefrsCTant 
amoke.  It  has  been  introdooed  into  this  coon* 
try,  aadappeanaiasman  ahmb  on  theniB- 
mita  of  mountain.^?  in  Maine  and  New  Ibrap- 
shire,  and  in  other  frigid  bituattooa  norihwanL 

BIRCn,  TnoMAS,  D.  D.  an  English  historicil 
and  bio^rraphical  writer,  bom  in  London,  Nor. 
23,  1703,  died  by  falling  from  hb  horse,  Job.  9, 
1776.  liy  his  own  exertions  he  qualified  him- 
self for  admi^siou  into  the  church,  and  IttTiog 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  intTodifr 
tion  to  Attorney-general  llardwicke,  be  jjuiai-il 
the  faTor  of  that  afterward  distinguished  jadge. 
He  beoaame  senvtary  of  fhe  royal  socioty.  Hi 
pnbrished  a  preat  ruunl-er  of  works,  "Thur- 
low's  State  Papers,"  "  Lives  of  Archbi«)iop  TQ- 
lotson  and  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,"  an  editiun  ui 
Milton's  prose  works,  and  the  works  of  Raleigh. 
"A  General  Dictionary,  historical  and  crit- 
icaJ,"  and  "  A  series  of  Biographical  Menwin," 
are  among  the  most  important  of  his  pnUica' 
tious.   

BIRCH-PFEIFFER,  Chablottk,  a  Genwo 
actress  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Stuttgart,  1^). 
whoso  father's  name  was  Pfciffer,  married  is 
1826,  Dr.  Birch,  of  Copenhagen.  She  tarlt 
di^layed  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and  lor  aiKwi 
20  yeara  she  performed  in  the  vaiions  tbsatici 
of  Genuany.  made  excursions  to  Petcrsbm?, 
Pesth,  Amsterdaui,  and  other  cities;  in  188T,m- 
dertook  tho  management  of  the  Zurich  theatre, 
which  she  retained  until  1S43,  when 
ceived  an  appointment  at  the  royal  theatre*! 
Berlin.  She  is  also  II  dnttoatist  of  great  .c- 
dustry,  and  produces  as  many  as  2  plV** 
year.  Her  last  play,  tho  Trauxheitiy  or 
Certificate  of  Marriage,"  appeared  in  the 
ly  part  of  ISdS.  She  liaa  also  written  M)v«r^ 
novels. 

BIIID,  Ei^w  AiiD.  an  English  painter,  born  ji 
Wolverhampton,  April  12,  1772,  died  at  Bris- 
tol, Not.  8, 1819.  HU  father,  a  house  carwii- 
ter,  apprenticed  him  in  hLs  14th  year,  at  Baj 
mingham,  to  the  businoaa  of  puintiug  «» 
japanning.  When  his  apprenticMbip  was  Q*"" 
ed,  he  went  to  Bristol,  wliere  he  opened  • 
drawing  school.  In  his  iutcrvaltf  of  leifioro,  w 
made  several  designs  and  sketches,  2  of  whicM^ 
the  Bath  exhibition,  in  1 807,  were  much  adiairw. 
and  sold  for  80  guineas  each.  TheiB  weie  W* 
lowetl  by  a  piece  called  '*Good  }vew-s"  ^^,f?* 
hoQse  8cen0|  which  mftd^      name  more  wiwij 
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known.  After  this  camo  **Th»?  niori'tor  T??- 
hearaing,"  and  "Tha  Will."  Soon  after,  bd 
waa  cleetod  member  ui*  tho  roynl  a<Md«inj.  In 
1811  ho  oommcnco*!  hi<  horit  fiinl  mrv;t  poetical 
work,  Cl»«vy  CliaM>,  al'tcr  tiio  battle,  ami  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  who  was  consulted  on  the  ooca- 
aoD,  gBT*  Mr.  Bird  some  valoable  iafarmatioa 
OS  the  annor,  eostnmo,  and  k>od  MoeMorfmi 
This  pirture  wa-s  piircljiisfj*!  by  the  innniiiis  of 
Staffiwd  for  8uo  gtiiacM.  Mr.  Bird  presented 
SooCt  with  the  origin^  A«Celu  BM^  nextpie- 
tnre.  •♦Tho  Death  of  Eli,"  wa»  al-w  pnrolii^-^'d 
hj  the  marquis  of  Stafford  for  500  guiii«M4s,  and 
fM  British  itistitntion  awarded  it  a  prize  of  800 
^lnea«.  "  Tho  Blacksmith's  Shop,"  "  The  O  >ti!i- 
try  Auction,"  *'The  Gypsy  Boy,"'  aud  a  f«w  other 
ptctorefl,  kept  Bird's  namt  MAH*e  the  public 
He  tried  historical  and  Mered  snbjocta,  but 
without  success.  "  The  Embarkation  of  ijoms 
XVIIf.  for  Paris, in  1814,"  was      Iiv-t  mihj.  rt. 

BL&D,  GoLDONi,  M.  D.,  aa  English  natoral- 
Iflt,  born  In  ForMk,  In  1815,  died  at  Tmbridge 
W. in  Ort.  lRr,4.  E  hu\iti-<1  fur  the  iiiL'tlirul 
profeeitiou,  he  obtained  the  prize  fbr  botany  giren 
\>j  the  apotheoirto*  Mmpanj  of  'Banana,  ht 
1S38,  when  he  was  only  29  yeart  old,  ho  vrm 
S|^>ointed  lecturer  on  uatufal  philosophy  at 
Qaf'B  h  ospital,  tad  ttllerward  included  medksal 
V»tanr  in  bis  course.  Aft  or  long  pr.u-tico  nnd 
aurkcJ  saccesB  aa  a  teacher,  he  abaii'luiied  hia 
medical  practice  to  follow  his  favorite  studios 
aoradeTotodl/.  InlS48-'9,qrmptomsof  bavt 
dbesse  bMraw  arldont,  wid  no  mmq  died. 

r.IRD.  .ToirN',  an  Emj.'U>!i  a-tron<>iiiii  al  mech- 
anician, bom  in  the  year  1709,  died  March  81, 
ltT6.  Be  wee  ori^buHy  %  wee<ver  in  1>ar> 
ham;  bat  baring  iKroino  acqniiintcd  with  a 
wat.'hniakpr,  had  hi>i  attention  directed  to  me- 
cb.i .  i:  !  Wcnino  a  liial  piMe  nuker,  «Aot- 
•  .1-  divi-ions  with  great  oorrectoees.  In 
i  1 4  !  he  went  to  London,  and  was  employed  by 
Siason  iu  inarlcin^otytJie  a-troiiornical  quadrants, 
md  at  Ust  opened  a  workshop  of  his  own.  He 
eoostracted  the  large  8  foot  mural  instrmnents 
f.r  Grt'^jiiwicii,  Paris,  Oxford.  St.  PitiTsbiirp, 
Maauheim.  and  Gottingen*  llo  waa  the  master 
ef  tbe  oHobraied  RanHden. 

BIRD,  RonKi'.T  W,  M.  D.,  an  Amcrimn  p!iy>i- 
ctan,  author  of  :>everal  uovcls  and  playti,  born  at 
Newcastle,  Del.,  in  1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Jan.  1«54.  He  was  e<liicated  in  Phi!;uf -Iphiii, 
where  he  bt^gmi  the  pratuceof  his  profaiaiun,  aiwl 
made  his  first  literary  Tentures  in  tlie  columns 
of  the  "  Monthly  Magazine"  of  that  city.  The 
»oBt  »nccc«ful  of  his  tratredies  is  the  "  Gladia- 
{•  r,"  w!;ii"h  has  rt  taiii<  <I  in  popnhirity  upon  the 

stsge,  and  the  principal  oharaoter  in  wiiioh  ia 
one  of  tho  tivorito  perMmatloiM  of  Mr.  Edwin 

Forri^f.  UU  !iovi_-'-.  ]MiMiHhc<l  at  intervals  be- 
tween 1880  and  i»40,  are  chiefly  historical  ro- 
mances, the  scene  of  ^CMarar,**  and  tho  **Inti- 
del"  being  in  Mexii-o,  at  the  time  of  the  Spani-li 
conquest ;  that  of  "  Nick  of  tlie  Woods*,  or  tho 
Jibb«nainoeay,*'  being  in  Kentucky,  at  ttte  close 
of  tho  war  of  the  revoluti  t> ;  "  Pvter  Pilgrim," 
ooQCainiug  a  minute  ^scripiiuu  ol'  the  tuammuth 


care  In  TTentnoky.  and  the  "  Adrenttjre<»  of  Robin 
Day"  being  tlie  st^ry  of  aa  orpiian  fehipwr<><  ki>»J 
on  the  eoait  <rf  Barnegat  They  are  marke*!  1  y 
picttire^qnenrM  of  description,  and  an  animated 
uurraii  v  e.  A  f&er  «)endiug  sereral  years  in  culti- 
ratingafarm,  Dr,  liird  n  turned  to  Philadelphia 
aaotoorof  the   North  American  Gazette." 

BIRD,  Wtctjiiif,  an  English  composer,  born 
about  154^,  JIt  <l  in  lie  whs  »  pupil  «if 

Tallii,  and  in  l&dS  was  chosen  organbt  or  Lin- 
oola  eathedral,  whi<^  wouM  seora  to  imply  that 
he  had  early  in  life  conP mned  to  the  <b.<  trinf>^ 
of  the  reformed  church,  notwithbtanilinc^  that 
be  wrote  and  pnbUdied,  akrarioos  tiiii>s  dur- 
ing? his  long  life,  a  rr^nt  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical compositions  to  L'ltio  word^  forming  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  ritual.  In  1569  he  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  chi^>cl  royal,  a  posittoa 
which  he  appears  to  hare  held  unM  bta  deatii. 
The  number  of  his  vocal  roTnix<r-itions,  rhi./fly 
sacred,  was  enormous;  and  his  pieeeii  for  tho 
organ  and  rirginab  were  tdmoet  equally  nomer- 
ous.  Anions  the  latter  is  ii  eolV^thm  of  noiirly 
To  (xim[KniiiioitM  in  inaiiuberiitt,  known  as  queen 
Elizabeth's  virginal  book.  The  fine  canon,  Xon 
ju^hit,  rhtnitif.  which  to  this  day  i«  fro-itietitly 
sung  ia  Eughuid.  is  a  p>o<i  spocknen  of  hU  «»k.tkl 
as  a  composer  of  sacrt  <l  vo43lll  mnrfoi 

Bin  1)  ISLANDS.  There  are  sereral  Wands 
or  clusters  of  islands  so  named.  1.  The  most 
fmiM>rtant  cluster  is  one  among  what  are  called 
the  Leeward  islands  of  tho  LMerAntiUes.  The 
HM  irianda  Ifo  off  the  eoaat  of  YeneiiMla,  and 
immediately  N,  of  the  gulf  of  Tr\-io.  Tlify 
are  so  named  from  the  inmmtAe  numbers  uf 
birds  that  frequent  them.  They  belong  to  the 
Duteh,  and  are  M'ttlcd  only  by  a  few  fislirrs. 
IL  The  mu»t  iimtortaut  single  islaad  tiius 
named  ia  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  It  k  a 
solitary  rock  ri^iing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  sea^ 
aad  has  itd  uauiw  for  the  same  reason  assigned 
abore.  The  Sandwich  islanders  had  given  thin 
name  in  their  laogaigo.  Ik  riioold  probably  bo 
reckoned  aa  one  of  the  Sandwich  group.  It 

was  ilisrovered  in  bv  tho  rnptain  of  the 

Prinoe  of  Wales.  It  is  in  laU  2r  8  N.,  and, 
dose  not  emeed  one  nOe  In  dianeter  in  uj 

phire.— There  are  also  Bird  island*  on  tho  ro-tn 
of  Ireland,  Africa,  Newfoundhuui,  aud  iu  the 
Eastern  archipelago. 

15IRD  LIME,  a  glotinon".  viseid  ^obstano^ 
of  greenish  color  and  bittvrL-h  taste,  prepared 
by  iH^iling  tho  middle  bark  of  the  Eun)i)ean 
holly  (ilex  aqui  folium)  »  of  tlie  oisfMi  attnav 
or  some  other  plants,  aattionilsdetoe  and  odier 
parasites,  for  «<'ine  hours,  then  K>parathik.'  it 
from  the  lioQid  and  leaving  it  for  a  fortnight  in 
a  molit  oool  fi^ae*  to  become  risekL  It  is  next 
to  bo  pound. -d  in*"  t  tonirh  pa«te,  well  washed, 
and  pnt  aside  for  wjine  days  to  ferment.  Some 
oil  or  thin  grease  is  to  be  Itteorporatecl  with  it, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Its  charaotori-^tio 
pru{>t>rtit)S  appear  to  identify  it  with  ttm  prin- 
ciple glm  of  the  French  chemists,  which  exudes 
sixmtaneously  from  oertam  plaota.  it  differs 
from  resins  in  being  ioNtabto  ift  tiwftmdoUi. 
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Bird  lime  is  so  tenfldoofltliatnniin  bfnis  Jili|(ht> 

iii^  ujKjn  sticks  daubeJ  over  w'uh  it  are  tiDablo 
to  escape.  It  is  UBod  for  ihi»  purpose  aod  also 
for  destroyiiiK  inMCta.  Large  quanttties  ef  it 
were  fonnorlj  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
India,  and  it  is  now  an  articlo  of  import  in 
Kn<;Iand  from  Turkey. 

HIRD  OF  T^MiADISE,  penn3  pnradhrn, 
Linn;  belonging  to  thd  onlor  ]>ii--yHrcii,  trib« 
wnirottret^  aod  fiunily  pnrmUj<eid<t.  Seven 
species  of  the  genus  are  described :  P.  apoda^ 
Linn.  P.  papuana,  Bechst.  P.  rubra,  Vieill. 
P.  »fieeiom,  HodJ.  P.  regia,  Linn.  P.  atra, 
Bodd.  P.  m;^ar}«,  Bodd.  The  genus  is  clior- 
ACtetiMd  by  a  bill,  long,  strong,  with  the  onl- 
nii'U  curved  to  tli  -  einnrfriuated  tip,  and  the 
sides  compressed ;  the  nostrils  lateral  and  cov- 
ered bj  snort  feathers  -which  conceal  the  base 
of  the  mau'lllile  ;  tho  wings  long  and  rounded, 
with  tho  4tii  atid  olh  quills  equal  and  longest; 
the  tail  is  of  various  lengths,  even  or  rounded  ; 
the  tarwi  loner  tlio  iniiWlo  toe,  robust  and 
covered  by  a  biuglo  IctiKihenod  scale ;  tho  toes 
very  long  and  strong,  tlio  outer  larger  than  tiie 
inneff  aud  united  at  tho  ba.<^  the  liind  toe  long 
and  robust;  tlie  claws  long,  strong,  maeh  onrr- 
ed  and  acute;  the  hidos  of  the  l>u<ly,  neck, 
breastf  tail,  and  sometimes  the  head,  oraoment* 
ed  with  prolonfed  showy  feathers,  lliese 
birds  arc  pcctiliar  to  New  C.ninca  and  tho  neigh- 
bwring  i>l:uid3;  they  are  active  and  lively  in 
their  movements,  and  are  u.-*ually  seen  on  tho 
tops  of  high  troc^,  though  they  descend  in  tlio 
morning  an<i  cvtiiing  to  tho  lower  hrnnrlits  to 
search  for  fooi!,  and  to  hide  in  tho  thick  toii;i;ro 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  foo<l  consists 
chiefly  of  the  seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  and  of  a  spe- 
cies of  fig;  they  also  devour  grasshoppers  aud 
Other  insects,  stripping  off  the  wings  and  legs 
bd^bre  swallowinf  them ;  in  eo&flnement  they 
will  eat  boiled  rice,  plantain^  and  similar  food. 
Their  cry  is  loud  and  sonorous^  the  notes  being 
in  rapid  succes^^ioii ;  the  first  4  notes  aro  said 
by  Mr.  Lay  to  Ite  clear,  exactly  iutonatcd,  and 
very  sweet,  vrhilo  the  UstS  arc  ro|>eate<l  inakind 
of  caw,  rcsemblingv  though  more  n  tined  than 
*  those  of  a  crow  or  daw. — Tho  best  known  fyvo- 
cies  is  tho  greater  paradise  bird  (P.  apoda, 
Linn.),  whoso  body  is  about  as  largo  as  a  thrush, 
thongh  the  tliick  plumage  makes  it  appear  as 
large  as  a  pigeon ;  it  is  about  19  inches  long, 
the  bill  being  1^  incli.  The  head,  throaty 
and  neck  are  covered  with  very  short  dense 
feathers,  of  a  pale  golden  color  on  the  bead  and 
hind  part  of  tlic  neek,  tlio  b.i^c  of  tlio  bill  be- 
ing siirronnded  with  iilai-k.  velvety  ones,  with  a 
gre.  tii-li  L'lo-s ;  the  fi»re  j)art  of  tiie  neck  is  green 
gold,  with  llie  hmd  part,  back,  wing!^,  and  Lai! 
chestnut ;  tlio  breast  chestnut^  inclining  to  pur- 
ple ;  l>eneath  the  wings  spring  a  largo  number 
of  feathers,  with  rery  loose  webs,  some  18  inches 
long,  resembling  the  downy  tufts  of  feath- 
er iriM^--;  t?ii  -e  are  of  ditfcrent  colors,  some 
chestnut  and  purplinh,  others  yellowish,  and  a 
few  nearly  white;  from  the  rump  spring  2  mid' 
die  tail  feaUicn^  without  weba  except  for  the 


first  fbw  Inobes  and  at  the  tip,  and  nearly  3  feet 

in  lenirtli ;  the  reimiinin^'  tail  feathers  are  about 
6  inches  long,  aud  oven  at  the  end.  Tho  oik 
tires  call  this  bird  Burung-dtwata,  or  *^  Uid  sf 
the  gods,"  from  which  perhiiiw  the  comraon 
naiue  is  derived.  The  Malay  traders,  wbo  fint 
brought  them  from  New  Guinea,  cat  off  tks 
lecr-^  (jf  tlie^e  birds,  and  prcten<1ed  tliut  they  lived 
in  the  air,  buu)  C«i  up  by  tlieir  liu'hl  plunutge, 
never  descending  to  tli©  ground,  and  resting  st 
night  suspended  from  tho  trees  by  the  long  tsil 
feathers;  other  fables,  such  as  that  they  fed  on 
the  morning  dew,  hatched  their  eggs  out  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  came  froui  the  *'(er« 
restrial  paradise,"  were  added  in  order  te  is- 
crease  tho  value  of  these  beantifnl  hinls  in  ibo 
Indian  markets  Frotu  the  nature  of  tlwir 
plumage  they  cannot  fly  except  against  tkt 
wind ;  when  the  featlicrs  pet  di«orJerei!  bj  a 
contrary  breeze  they  fall  to  tlic  gruuuJ.  trom 
which  they  cannot  readily  arise ;  in  this  vaj 
many  aro  caught;  others  are  taken  hy  bird 
lime,  or  shot  by  blunt  arrows,  or  so  istuiH.lji:«ibT 
eoceulm  Indicua  as  to  bo  caught  by  the  band; 
when  at  rest  they  seem  to  be  very  jumid  of 
their  beauty,  carefnUy  pickingfrtnnthdrfeidK 
er-5  every  jtartiele  of  dust;  thev  are  .shy  aiil 
difficult  of  a|>proach.  Butavia  aud  i}lag»pore 
are  the  chief  ports  whence  these  birds  vn  a- 
ported  to  Knrop.1 ;  tho  Bugis  of  Celebes  briBj» 
great  numbers  ot  them  thither  in  their  baste 
from  Now  Guinea  and  the  Arroo  groa]x.  The 
whole  liird  is  a  iiiirhly  coveted  ornament  for  the 
hea<ls  of  the  Indi.'m  grandees  as  vv til  as  for 
thebonnet.s  of  the  civilized  fair  sex.— The  i*. 
papuana,  Bech.st.,  is  a  Huioller  bird,  of  UiSWM 
general  appearance,  with  tho  throat  sod  wdt 
before  green  ;  t<»p  of  tho  head,  nape,  ainl  inr* 
ferruginous  yellow ;  back  yellow  with  a  ff»J' 
ish  tinge;  breast,  belly,  and  wingi  dualiiit 
Thi-4  and  tlie  j>rcccding  species  are  said  t^flj 
in  tlocks,  knl  by  a  king  who  flies  higher  Uua 
tho  rest.— Tho  P.  rubra,  Viedl.,  is  about  9 
inches  long,  and  jirineipally  cliaraeteriwd  by 
tho  fine  red  color  of  tlio  subaxiiliuy  feaiben, 
and  tho  ub:<enco  of  tho  elongated  slender  ihsft*. 
— Tho  magnificent  paradise  bird  (P.  $ptciMtt 
BiMld.),  is  of.  a  general  rufous  color  above,  asd 
of  a  brilliant  green  below,  with  a  ta;l  i  • 
beautiful  yellow  feathers  on  the  hindoM^ 
marked  at  the  end  by  a  black  tpot—T^ 
king  paradise  bird  (P.  re'iin.  Linn.)  i-i  abort  7 
inches  long ;  it  has  the  liead,  neck,  back, 
and  wings  purplish  chestnut,  with  th«  cro« 
approaebiii.,'  to  yellow  and  the  breast  to  blood- 
red,  all  with  a  satiny  glu^^;  ou  the  breast  i»* 
broiul  bar  of  brilliant  green,  below  which  the 
V  I'y  i-4  white;  the  subasillary  feathers  iw 
gra\i!,h  white,  tipped  witii  shitiim;  green  j  B» 
middle  tail  feathers  are  spirally  <'<'''**\J"t 
tho  webs  of  a  glossy  green  color. — ^Xhe  sops™ 
paradi.'w  bird  (/».  atra,  Bodd.)  has  a  Msek  , 
with  the  head,  hind  neck  and  back  of  «  prew 
ish  gold  color,  of  a  Telvety  appearanots, 
overlving  each  other  like  the  scales  of  afo*: 
the  wings  a  dntt  deep  black ;  taU  bliflk,  with  « 
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blae  gLoes  and  men  at  the  eud ;  ihrost  ehaogeable 
Tiolet;  beUv  l>ri|^t  golden  greoi;  fabaadllArv 
plumes  bUcK  f^nri  velvety,  rWnp  npnn  tho  h:\cK 
and  rosetnbliiig  u  t^cond  pair  uf  wiugs. — The 
gold-breasted  paradise  bird  (P.  «ap«nntf  Bodd.) 
is  also  crested ;  the  top  of  the  bead,  cheeks, 
and  throat  cliAn;:eab]e  violet  black ;  fore  neck 
and  breast  brilliant  ch(in^,'eable  f^rwii ;  buck 
daep  bkok,  with  a  Tiolet  glossy  wiogs  aiui  tail 
Maakt  tha  snbarillarf  fcalhani  are  long  and 
black,  with  loo?o  w  ebs  like  tliowof  an  ostrich  ; 
on  each  aide  of  tiie  head  ar<»  3  loog  feathers, 
wUms  aaeept  at  the  end,  where  they  ve 
Ipread  into  an  oval  fomi. — Tho  12  vr'.rci]  para- 
dise bird  belongs  to  the  family  upupuite,  and  to 
llie  gtsuos  epimaehus;  it  is  a  native  of  Naw 
UoUaod,  and  distin^'ulihed  bj  a  nilendid  green 
band  across  tiio  brca.'it,  by  the  sillcy  softness  of 
the  white  feathers  below,  and  by  12  wiry  aj>- 
pwdagaa  proioogad  froai  Umbh.  Ko  daaorip- 
tioa  en  gtva  any  idea  of  the  gnwcAd  tonm 
and  brilliant  hues  of  tho  parailiso  liinls  ;  our 
own  beaotiful  Inunming  birds  come  nearest  to 
ttan  fa  dlrf-iUn  atmetnra  of  th^  i^oniage, 
asd  in  the  ^orp^eon-^,  TTirtriHit]^  and  eforahaiif* 
Jog  lustre  ot'  their  cuiorii. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW,  the  aspect  oTfttUagM 
Been  from  nb<ive.  j  i-^f  fH  a  bird  is  snppfxscd  to 
aee  objecLa  un  tin-  turtli  wla-u  soaring  in  the  air. 
1^  it  a  favorite  mode  of  taking  pictures  of 
places  aa  a  bird's^ye  view  of  the  city  and  har> 
bor  of  Kew  York.  The  phrase,  to  take  a  bird  V 
eye  view  of  n  thing  in  employed.  It  is  sume- 
tfaaea  OMxi  netapbysicaUy  to  mean  a  oursory, 
wot  iniirata,  mental  glaooa  afe  *  aal^Jaet 

I{IIir>S  (firf»)^  a  fla-w  of  vert«;-brato  animaK 
distinguished  from  tdi  oUi«»rs  by  certniu  |>«cuU- 
ar^a%  aod  abo  by  a  combination  of  other 
characteristics,  the  union  c>f  whii  li  is  nut  to  l>o 
£iHmd  elsewhere.  Th^y  are  biped,  an  ar«,  aluo, 
oertain  mammalia;  are  oviparous  exdnsively, 
which  no  other  class  is ;  and  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  covered  with  a  feathered  coat, 
adapted,  nn>rc  or  levs  perfectly,  lor  iligbt. 
Thtf  Jmtb  frames  penetrated  tiumigh  all  iLdt 
pasta  hf  alr'«dls  thai  fiuiHtato  noaoa  lii- 
orea-int?  li/htnes-.  By  nieans  of  external  sub- 
atitotes  ibr  organs  of  reproduction,  nsaaily 
edDed  neata,  they  develop  ova  aA«r  exclading 
thcrn.  Tho  la.«*t  2  peealiarities  di'-tin^'ui-'h  birds 
from  all  other  animal?.  Nu  uthertt  [Kt&M^  tho 
wtn%f  or  even  similarly  afirified  structures, 
and  none — thou;rii  many,  both  vertobrato  and 
invitrtebrale,  ore  oviparous*, — e^thibiL  luiy  cor- 
responding resort  to  nests  for  the  development 
of  tbalr  aggs.  All  birds,  without  a  angiA 
known  eneption,  are  biped,  which,  withoat 
being  on  exclu.sive  jkh  uliarity.  is  very  nearly  -ui. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  posseas  more  or  less  peifoct 
Mwam  of  ttght  Svw  tba  ftfir  «ieeptioiHi 
iiave  certain  ruiliinentarr  snb.stitnte-*  r>r  wings, 
that  are  n^ver  m>  far  compl^^u-ty  dev<-lo|>ed  as 
to  become  available.  The  families  wl  it  h  con- 
•tiuite  th<--«o  exceptions  are  both  small  in  num- 
ber and  varieties  of  species,  and  in  regard  to 

t^of  tteindlridMteoaBporiDcaMi.  Xhij 


are  aU  formed  eUhar  for  motka  on  the  land, 
or  in  the  water,  eatebMively.  In  all  these  in- 
stances tlie  leathery  corcrinr^  aro  inconu  h  Udy 
devwiop<;d,  ^uascjstiig  a  proxittuite  re»ciablsUico 
to  the  hairy  covering  of  oertain  land  and 
water  animals.  The  ostrich  and  the  penguin 
may  be  named  as  typical  of  these  S  difitlnct 
forms  of  exception,  both  in  regard  to  their  in- 
ability to  ratsa  th«ms«lr«a  into  the  air,  and 
thflfar  aauaptiknal  halrJika  plumage.— In  tfaa 
internal  organization  of  the  entire  <]:l-^  of 
birds  there  are  other  aud  more  notici^blu  aoa- 
toodo  pMotiaritiasL  Their  skolb  are  withonl 
tho  sntnrcs  that  are  found  in  mammalifl,  form- 
tng  cuu&olidat^  bones.  These  are  joined  tO 
tha  neck  or  spinal  column  by  one  singlo  joUdi 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  motion  in  horizontid  and  lateral  direc- 
tions, without  danger  of  di«l'>i  ati"n  «c  injury. 
In  the  place  of  teeth  they  have  upper  and 
lowar  Jnw,  formiog  unitedly  tho  bill!*,  whidi 
are  com[>osed  ot  a  hiird  horny  hul'-farne. 
These  subsarve  a  similar  purpose  to  tliu  tucih, 
the  ^iMm  of  wMdi  lh«]r  taka.  In  Mvcral 
families  of  birds  tho  upper  p;irt  of  tlio  bill  ia 
articulated  with  the  gkuil.  Tho  parrots  aro 
oaBiuplas  of  this  f:>o«^nbarity  of  ttnn- 
ttirc.  More  c«»mmnnly  the  bkull  and  upper 
jaw  aro  Wiil^U  by  me;uia  <'f  an  eliLitio  bony 
plate,  by  the  interposition  of  w!iio!t  tho  brain 
is  admirably  protected  from  iiyiirivs  to  whieb 
it  would  c^erwise  be  unavoidiibly  exposed. 
The  upper  cxfri  niilieH  of  birds,  aiialojrons  to 
the  arms  or  lorolegs  of  other  animals,  dilfer 
aaswitially  in  never  being  naad  m  prehendfe 
or^'an-i,  or  A-r  luulion  in  contact  with  the  oirth, 
as  in  wHlki,'i|4  or  ruaiung.  Their  use  is  iiiuiost 
exclnsivcly  tor  flight,  and  thay  larve  as  tba 
baMiH  of  their  win^rs.  Tho  cervical  vortebrsa 
of  birds  arc  more  nnmer<<iiii  tbun  those  of 
mammals.  In  the  latter  their  number  ia  uni- 
formly 7,  while  in  birds  there  aro  never  less 
than  10,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  ns  23. 
Their  dorsal  vertel'nu  aro  moro  fixed  as  il  iim- 
itad  in  their  motion  tiian  the  cervical,  and  are 
moany  10  in  nnmber,  rare  ly  11,  and  In  aonid 
instances  only  7  or  S.  Tin-  p<  Ivi-  ia  birds  is  a 
sinipie  elongated  pkte,  open  below,  terminated 
by  the  rmnp,  vhioh  nupporta  tba  taU'fcatbani 
Tlie  brt«»t-l>one,  or  ttrrnuf%  is,  perliaps,  the 
most  notieeable  feature  in  tho  bony  skeletou  of 
birds.  It  is  also  ona  of  the  most  inijK>rtant 
parts  of  the  oii-*eon«  framo-work,  as  it  forma 
the  b;iic  for  tlie  insertion  of  tho  most  powarftil 
of  tho  muscles  of  flight.  Its  [Tuloii;,Mt;oii  or 
oreat  detarminas  with  in&Uiblo  accuracy  tha 
degree  of  power  of  flight  ti  Ua  poaMsaor,  and 
la  entirely  waiitiij?;:  in  tho«ic  destitute  of  tho 
power  oV  raismg  themselvea  in  tlio  air. 
Tba  merry'thooght  (/krmla)  should  be  hero 
menttuued  as  another  perTiltarity  t-»  birds 
of  fliglit^  and  wanting  only  iu  thiMO  not  pos- 
sessed uf  that  powar.  Tha  kmar  extremi- 
ties of  birds  are  employed  for  purptvit  s  of  lo- 
comotion, for  standing  and  roosting,  aud,  in 
■oiM  bifdi^  ibr  obtainiaf  food.  Tbaar  booj 
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frame-voric  oompiiseB  t  thigh-bone,  2  leg-bonea, 

a  metatarsal  or  ODklo-lioue,  and  the  bono-i  of 
the  toes.  The  last  vary  in  number,  au«l  Uitini- 
nate  in  nail8»  of  graoter  or  len  importance  in 
tboir  animal  economy,  according  to  the  hnbits 
of  the  family  posaessing  them.  The  variatiuu^i 
in  tiie  wfaw^MMMi?  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
oft;en  very  curiuns  and  striking.  The  birdd 
which  roost,  and  more  especially  those  which 
are  in  thu  habit  of  standing  long  at  a  time  upon 
one  leg,  aro  doablad,  by  the  renuurkAble  ai> 
twigement  of  liie  bcmei,  and  the  miusdM 
tarlic-l  to  tlicin,  to  (li)  citlicr  with  vary  Uttle 
effort  or  fatigue  oa  their  part.  J^ot  less  inter- 
OBtlfif ,  and  even  more  atnking  and  onriooa  in 
their  variL'ty-  and  their  peculiar  ailapL'itioii  to 
thtir  i-vvt  ral  pur|X>6es,  are  the  iiju«>cular  and 
other  itttesumenta  which  cover  the  bony 
fj  le-work.  of  all  tho  inenibers  of  the  entire 
As  niiglit  bu  expected,  in  birda  of 
vigorotis  iiight,  we  find  the  pectoral  muscles 
presenting  the  greatest  development.  These 
are  often  foimd  to  exceed  iu  weight  and  balk 
that  of  all  the  others.  The  great-pectoral 
and  the  middle-pectoral  are  antagonistic  forces, 
alternately  dct^rcssiug  and  debating  the  wingsi, 
while  the  small  pectorals,  or  tlilrd  pair,  aid 
materially  in  varyiug  Uie  manuer  and  character 
of  the  flight.  The  muscles  of  tho  lower  ex« 
trctnitios  vary  greatly  with  the  habits  of  Uie 
bird,  and  especially  acconling  to  their  being 
dimbcrs,  waders,  swimmers,  iwrchers,  &c.  A 
minute  detail  of  tho  wondi-rful  mechanism  by 
vhicii  birds  are  cnal)l»xl  tu  pvrch  or  roost  with- 
out any  apparent  elFort  to  sustain  themselves, 
or  a  full  accoont  of  those  by  means  of  which 
are  regtilated  the  rooyements  of  the  jaws,  thoee 
of  tliu  neck,  or  of  tlie  tail,  would  exhibit  most 
interesting  evidences  of  a  wonderful  design  in 
their  adaptation  to  {h«r  several  purposes,  but 
would  umluly  extend  the  present  article.  Be- 
side their  muscular  integuments,  all  birds  havo 
horny  beaks  and  nails,  a  llesliy  cere  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  and  scaly  covt-rinL's  to  the  lower 
extremities,  wljLrcvcr  ilay  iiro  bare.  Their 
jH  culiar  covcriiit:,  found  more  or  less  perfectly 
m  the  whole  class^  and  in  no  other,  is  their 
plnmage  of  ftatbers.  In  certain  families,  that 
of  the  o>triili  fir  oxtunple,  tho  plumage  of 
featlicrs  makes  a  remarkably  do«e  appro^ih  to 
the  hairy  oovering  of  land  mammals.  In  other 
families,  Midi  as  t!io  divers,  the  alcad;e,  tlio 
guiileiuots,  ccc,  the  plunL-ige  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  furry  coats  of  the  otter  and  the 
seal.  In  tlio  young  of  birds  the  proximate  re- 
semblance of  their  plunuige  to  tlie  hairy  cover- 
ing of  mammals  it  even  more  marked.  The 
limits  of  V.H)  present  article  will  not  permit  tho 
descrijtLiun,  at  any  length,  of  the  iuieresting 
cl^angvs  in  the  color,  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  plumage  that  mark  the  age  and 
gradual  development  of  all  birds,  and  which 
prei*ent  a  variety,  in  all  rj>[,.  <  r-.  that  U 
aluiust  btvoiid  conception.  Is  or  can  wo 
describe,  in  full,  tho  very  peculiar  ywi  ciuA« 
001  gianda  by  meaua  of  which  birda  dnaa 


their  plumage  and  prateet  it  trm  (bo 

inclemencies  of  tlio  weather.  TIjo  bir.s  of  hinli 
are  yet  another  peculiar  feature  with  the  dbm 
that  should  not  be  omitted,  though  all  theti^ 
i-letie.s  of  contrivance  by  means  of  wliicli  tl.ey 
discharge  the  duty  of  supplying  fiXKl  jire  also 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  These  enable 
the  raptorial  families  to  tear  their  prey  into 
fragments ;  they  supply  to  the  fly-cuicbur,  th« 
swallow,  and  the  whip-poor-will,  most  ex- 
qniaitely  contrived  insect-traps;  they  give  to 
tlie  woodeoelc,  the  enipe,  and  other  nwlen,  At 
power  of  dcterminiiif?  Avhatis  suitable  fnr  d^yi 
with  no  other  aid  than  the  most  delicaioly  !!eo* 
dtive  nervoos  membranea  of  their  long  poW 
like  jaws. — In  birds,  tho  alimcntarr  canal  com- 
prises an  oesophagus,  a  crop,  a  membrasooi 
stomadi,  a  gizzard,  an  intestinal  canal  md  a 
cloaca,  in  -which  the  urinary  ducts  also  ter- 
minate. The  giiczard  1:5  a  powerfid  or^  in 
proiiK  tting  digestion,  especially  w  ith  pallinaceom 
and  otiicr  graminivorous  birds. — ^That  psea* 
liarity  of  structure,  however,  which  tiHwe  tim 
any  other,  distinguishes  this  from  every  other 
chu»  of  animals,  is  the  immediate  and  coostsot 
connection  of  the  lun^  with  muneroiis  airodli 
that  permeate  the  entire  frame,  exteodbif  ens 
throughout  tho  bony  portious.  These  nm- 
branous  air-ceUa  oeenpj  a  very  conetdenUs 
portion  both  of  tho  chest  and  of  the  abdomea, 
and  have  tlio  most  direct  and  uninterrupted 
communicfitioa  with  the  longs.  The  lon^  cj- 
lindrical  bones  arc  so  many  air-tubes.  Even  lis 
flat  boui  s  are  occupied  by  a  cellular  bony  net- 
work, filled  witlj  air.  The  liirf-o  liills  in  certain 

Sonera,  even  the  very  qoill  feathers  when  Mj 
eveloped,  receive  niOTe  or  lea  tnm  m 
lungs,  at  tho  plea.-uro  of  tlie  birds.  By  thc*< 
means  the  erectivo  crests  of  a  nomber  of  «p«ats 
are  alternately  depressed  or  elevated.  Tbe  de- 
sign of  the>e  w  onderfully  contrived  chaiti*  of 
air-cells,  penetrating  into  every  portion  ef  lie 
•true tore  birds,  Is  too  obvious  to  require  a 
extended  explanation.  Li'^ditnoss  of  tho  \>oij 
for  motion  in  tlio  air  or  water,  or  on  the  land, 
is  indispensable,  llcnco  we  find,  in  birds  ol  tb* 
highest  and  most  rapid  flight,  the  largest  lop- 
ply  of  air-colls.  This  pneomatic  apDorttw  ■ 
also  supposed  to  assist  materially  in  the  uiids- 
tion  of  the  venous  blood,  and  tlie  aur  coDtaiD«d 
in  the  cells  ia  premmed  to  operate  open  tbe 
blood  vi'sscls  and  lymphntios  in  cont.K  t  with 
them.  The  volume  of  air  which  birds  are  tliui 
enabled  to  infroduco  into  their  bodies,  the  «sm 
and  power  with  whit  h  they  can,  at  will,  eipw 
it,  taken  iu  conuectiou  with  their  peculiar 
gans  of  voice,  satisfactorily  accoont  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable;  cxplainiagbffj' 
some  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  dais,n|i 
common  canary  bird,  or  the  black-poll  warbler 
of  Korth  America,  for  instoooe,  are  eoabled  to 
give  ntterimce  to  each  powerftil  notes,  aadia 
continue  them  so  long  without  any  nppJ'^''^ 
etiort.  The  construolioo  of  tho  larynx  m  '-^^ 
dass  ia  a  very  peculiar  one,  bearing  a  remsrfcuUe 
reeemblanoe  to  oertain  wind  instromsnte.  1" 
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ansa  is  made  up  of  2  partii  tiM  trne  rima 
fbUUk,  al  tht  upper  put  of  windpipe, 

find  the  Ironcliisl  larvfix,  wliioh  n  f  .rr.i-hiHl 
with  a  pacoiiarljr  tuuse  raembraae,  ]KTtormij2g 
^  WM  dn^  tile  reed  in  «  okrinot.— The 
lATffe  proportionato  durelopment  of  tf.r  hrnin 
«oa  ot'  the  nervous  s/staca  of  birds  is  anuther 
MaflBMlitacftittiraof  lMra«ilHfMik>n.  In 
many  oaaea  they  exliibit  jm  apparent  superiority 
tu  the  oorroepunding  organs  in  nmiuiualia  of 
the  same  relieve  bizo  and  weight.  Tboa,  for 
iaMMOfl^  wiiik  in  bu  mm  of  iIm  bnio,  ia 
propocCiai  to  Hut  of  tiia  wkofe  body,  rwrim 
froLn  to  ^,  part,  that  of  the  ootumon  canary 
Ucdit  Vc  Then  anLbowtrer,  great  rariatkMH 
to  to  a»  iiMOrilMWflt^iB  diftNDl 

f^iuilics  and  evea  in  different  genera  of  tho 
mxm  fauiilieti.  Thm,  while  the  brain  of  the 
fooee  is  of  the  entire  hoif*  that  of  Hm 
eagle  i»  y^ff  and  th.it  of  the  common  Etin>;>c'm 
spaiTOW  18  it  dilibrs  chuifly  frum  the 

gome  organ  la  mannmHa,  in  the  preseaee  ti 
certain  tnberclea  eorreaponding  to  the  corpora 
ttriata  of  other  animak,  and  the  absence  of 
•everal  parts  found  in  Uie  brnin»  of  Uio  latter. 
— The  lamaa  of  aight,  noaU,  and  hearing;  are 
■apyoaed  to  baaaoataoBta  In  »lB>;ge  proportion 
of  tiie  fauiilies  of  the  claws,  much  more  ao  tlian 
that,  of  taate,  which  ia  found  well  develoMd  in 
mlj  a  few  famiMea,  and  rtill  man  tfaaa  uaft  «f 
tocch,  which  is  preaamed  to  be  totally  wsntinp'. 
Ihe  orgaos  of  sight  are  of  jpeat  proportionate 
■agaitade,  and  ooeapf  •  proportioB  of 
the  cerebral  derdopmenta.  They  are  constructed 
Willi  a  wondtrfui  contrivanc©  not  inajitly  ocHn- 
pared  with  so  many  peculiar  kinds  of  ^satf- 
aiMnatiag  taiaaoopea."  They  are  also  all  pro- 
nlad  wtth  a  very  corioos  apparatos  called  the 
nictitaiuij?  mernbraDC.  Tliis  is  a  fold  of  llio 
teaiaa  wyttaatMio,  ao  arranged  as  to  ba  capabla 
of  being  drawn  mH  to  oorer  the  eye  Bka  a 
CQrtaiii,  and  to  l>y  withdrawn  at  ^\  .  nahlrnp 
the  potsessor  to  mmt  the  brightest  raj!i  uf  the 
aaa  wdaarled  its  brilliance,  and  protecting 
the  orpin  from  Injuries. — With  only  a  few  e^- 
ceptiuait  birdxt  h&vi}  uo  axtero&l  or^'.-iu'^  of  hoar- 
tog  aottesponding  to  an  ear.  Wo  liiid  instead 
an  apesrture  that  ia  called  mMt>j*  audU<yrv!i. 
The  internal  membranes  of  this  organ  arc  cuu- 
Hdctcd  with  emit  other  by  means  of  the  air- 

cdJs  of  tha  aluUl  and  liaTa  bofe  ftaingia  aaditonr 
Iwia    AiiimiB  diffciant  anthon  there  It  nraen 

dlvc-rslty  ivf  t>iiiiiion  in  rv^jiird  t<>  tliO  doveloji- 
ment  of  the  sense  of  Koell  in  birds.  The  ex- 
PiitoMvto  of  Andihan  and  Badunan  wwold 
•ecin  to  ]iroTe  that,  even  in  tho^s.?  families 
ia  which  this  sense  is  pr^suiu^  to  reach  its 
highest  point  of  perfection,  the  members  are 
directed  by  sipbt  rather  than  by 
their  prey.  Still  it  quito  certain  inaL  iliov 
possess  certaia  nerroos  dcreloptnents  corre- 
sponding to  olfactory  oiigsns,  which,  if  not  d»> 
signed  tor  smell,  possess  no  very  ap[iareat  par* 
pose. — The  scii*o  of  tjL>ilc'  ban  n  limited  dcf|rree 
of  devetopEoent  ia  a  £ew  families,  snch,  for  ia- 
■toae%  m  tfa*  drai^  tktvadvito  part,  aad 


Ifae  aavanl  £uniliea  of  humming  birds,  bon^- 
awfcani,  and  a  Ibw  ottera.  Aa  a  genera]  nila  ft 

U  very  imperfect,  or  even  wfiotiy  \»  ntitin.:. — 
The  varioua  ooatrivauo^  and  iDstinctive  ex- 
pedients, by  means  of  which  the  entire  daai  of 
ate*  devolo[>  the  poniiH  of  their  mature  or  per- 
t^i  &ca,  are  remarkable  well  as  di»tin{?iiish> 
ing  featnrea  to  the  economy  of  their  propagi^ 
timi.  Th^y  ere  pecnliar  to  the  class,  and  are 
without  any  kru)wn  exceptions.  They  are 
ftliared  with  them  by  no  <*the«r  class  of  animals, 
with  only  oeeasional  but  remote  anproziBi»> 
tkma,  apparent  exeepttoaa  rather  thaD  raaL 
Every  individual  of  the  entire  i  dop<«its  the 
matured  egg  without  anj  distinguishable  do* 
velopmant  of  tba  yomig  oird. '  Lightness  and 
buoyiuicy  of  body,  whetlier  r-rfl'.-M  in  ti...'  nir, 
or  lor  freedom  of  lootiuu  ou  laiid  or  itk  water, 
are  essentiul  prv^reqnisites  in  the  animal  ocouo* 
my  of  ail  (ho  various*  finiilies  of  th<:  ela-.  S  •, 
to  nearly  tho  same  extent,  \*  also  their  aLuuJant 
nimtduction.  Tb«  vaat  nnmbers  of  their  cno* 
mfe«,  and  the  many  C!i<<naltie8  to  whirh  fher 
are  expoacd,  render  a  larg«j  and  c^tnetaut  pr^ja- 
gation  necessary  for  their  preservation.  It  is 
quite  evidaDt  tMt  anj  bahit  at  all  oorreapond- 
itig  ^Tith  tha  gestation  of  vlTlparoaa  animala 
Would  bo  inconsisteol  with  l.wtli  .>f  these  ro- 
quiremieuts.  It  wcwld  destroy  lightness  of 
Dody,  prevaal  l^aadom  of  motion,  expose  to 
innntnerable  daiiu*<  rs  from  t'  nemies  hinder  from 

Erocuring  food,  aiid  wake  locundity  an  hnpo^si- 
Qity.  1  hns,  the  common  quail  or  partridga 
(prtyi  Virr/iianh  ?)  of  the  Atl.it.lif'  «tiitO!»,  has 
been  kuuvvu  lo  have  86  cgp«  in  .i  !-iugle  ne«t, 
B^ore  maturity  the  product  of  tt:is  ;i.  •  cx- 
ccMods  in  weight  their  parent  at  least  20  fold. 
To  provide  for  these  or  but  one  of  them,  by  in- 
ternal organs  of"  di  v.  li.pmont,  would  be  Im- 
poasible.  Yet  haw  simply,  how  perfectly,  and 
howbaantiftilly  nre  all  tiieaaretralmnontattiet  br 

means  iifexterniil  suh^titutes.  T lie  n-'-t^  i  f  binfi 
oorre«{Kiud  with  them  In  their  duties  and  uses, 
to  the  uterine  organs  of  ref^tiduction  of  mam> 
mftli.i,  and  yet  more  to  the  m.nr^i  ;  '  ^  ''"»uches 
of  wirUiin  Australian  quadrup* -1-.  in.  y  serve 
as  external  organs  indlapaoaabi c  >!<  velop* 

inent  of  the  immature  youop,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearanco  of  the  germ  in  tlie  efru,  to  a  maturity 
more  or  less  advance*!,  and  vary  itip  preatly  with 
Um  fiBDily;  ikom  the  ostrich  that  comes  into 
tha  worid  ilileto  difft  fbr  Hself  from  th«  iraiy 

fshell.  to  t!ie  Mind  a  id  naked  off  j  i  in?  of  other 
lAnuli<»  that  are  utterly  helidesd  when  first 
hatefaed.  For  this  devdoproeot  of  the  yoang 
birds  there  nro  t^o  cs.^ontial*< — the  esti«rin!  re- 
ceptacle which,  thougii  ii<»t  iUways  with  f.Vii»,t- 
nasa,  we  eail  nests,  and  the  appUoation  of 
a  certain  nenrly  fiTid  or  uniform  amount  of 
caloric.  In  nearly  lUl  cstsos  the  latter  i^  gen- 
erated by  contact  with  tlie  bodies  of  tho  par- 
ant  birds.  In  aoma  it  ia  aided  bj  the  heat 
of  tha  son.  Tn  a  few  {mitanoes  thia  la  eflTected 

}f\  heat  derived  fnirn  Vv-;^'.  t  it  le  dr.  r»nilK»ition, 
or  from  tho  sun's  rays,  without  any  poreutal 
totorfaata  aftar  tba  depo«itioB  of  tM  agg.^ 
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Attempts  have  boon  made,  with  some  par- 
tial success,  to  daasify  the  ▼arions  architeo- 
taral  cuntrivanoeSf  or  their  substitates  to  be 
found  connected  with  tho  nesting  and  incuba- 
tion of  l)irds.  Tlio  most  recent  and  most 
nearlv  suocessful  attempt  to  systematize  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Prof.  James  Sannle  of  King's 
colK'tre,  London.  To  this  the  prewnt  arti<  le 
-will  nearly  cunl'urm,  giving,  where  practicable, 
indif^nous  representative  examples  and  sup- 
plyiiiiT  tho  more  tuiticfalile  deticiencies  of  that 
arrungemcut.  la  this  system  tiio  entire  class 
■re  ranged  in  19  groups :  miners,  ground-build> 
crs.  masons,  carpenters,  platforni-buil(h.'r?i,  bas- 
ket-makers, weavers,  tailors,  felt-mukers,  ce- 
mcnters,  dome-builders,  and  parasites.  The 
objections  to  this  arrangement  are,  that  it  is 
imperfect  in  itself,  and  that  it  corresponds  with 
none  of  tho  usual  systems  of  urnithologicjd 
olassification.  The  large  number  of  species 
which,  -without  being  miners  or  carpenters,  in- 
variably occupy  for  tlu  ir  nests  corres|>(infIing 
sites,  namely,  hole^  in  the  earth  or  boUow  trees, 
have  no  appropriate  place.  Some  of  these  Imve 
been  iin|)roi>erIy  da-scd  as  parasites.  Nor  is 
there  a  well-dctiued  place  for  the  loi'go  variety 
of  species  belonging  to  every  order,  which  re- 
sort to  the  bare  pround,  makinir  no  i)crfei)tiblo 
nest,  or  for  that  remar  kable  laiuily  of  Australian 
birds,  the  iiiound-buikbTS,  which  combine  some- 
thing botli  of  the  miner  and  the  ground-builder. 
It  seldom  if  ever  conforms,  in  a  single  family 
oven,  with  any  known  classification.  TIius,  tho 
hawks  are  platform-builders,  ground-builders, 
occupants  of  liollow  trees,  ice.  The  swallows  are 
miners,  ccmenters  dome-builders,  mn-i'iis,  tVc., 
and  so  on.  The  mining  birds  compose  a  very 
largo  gnnip,  belonging  to  nearly  every  order, 
and  haviiif,'  no  other  common  ]>('culiarity.  TIk-v 
may  bo  Uiviiicd  into  2  •well-marked  subdi- 
visions: tlje  true  miners,  which  excavate  holes 
for  themselves,  in  which  they  construct  their 
neets,  and  those  whicli,  without  mining,  occupy 
sites  [irccisi  ly  similar.  Of  tln  j-e  a  I'oriion  arc 
supposed  to  be  parasitic,  availing  tli«raselvos  of 
the  labors  of  others.  Among  tho  true  miners 
may  bo  named  the  coimnon  bank  swallow, 
found  nearly  thnmghout  the  habitable  globo, 
tho  bee-eaters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  tite 
whole  gcrMi«  uf  thalassidroni.'o,  betti-r  known  as 
Storm  petrels  or  mother  Carey's  chickens;  as 
also  tho  several  genera  of  puflins,  king-li^hers, 
penguins,  &c.  Among  the  other  cln>s,  miners 
only  by  m-cnpancy,  may  be  named  tlio  w  uotl 
■wren  !Oid  tho  winter  wren  of  North  America, 
the  block  guillemot,  and  the  burrowing  owla 
ci  North  and  South  America.  The  last  are 
parasitic  mhicrs,  occupying'  invariably  ln.hs 
dng  by  other  animals.  The  grouud-builders  in- 
clu«le  by  far  the  largest  group  of  birds  of  every 
ord< T,  ant!  nearly  of  every  lainily,  and  cannot 
bo  delinid  -wiili  es.aclncsjj.  In  it  must  bo 
classed  many  wliich  build  no  nest,  others  thatdo, 
or  do  not  construct  nests,  according  to  circum- 
stances, those  which  build  ou  tho  ground  usually, 
bnt  frequently  elsewhere^  some  thai  are  nsaalljr 


ground-builders,  but  at  times  true  nun«n,l{ks 
lie  >ky-larkof  Europe,  &c  Tlie  ni^t-bsrb 
and  whip-poor-wills  of  America  make  no  nest,  the 
former  depositing  their  eggs  uimjo  the  bure  tarih, 
always  selecting  a  site  corresponding  in  color 
to  their  eggs,  the  latter  selecting  dried  leaves  as 
better  suitea  to  the  same  purposes  of  eoDceal* 
ment.  A  vt  ry  large  proportion  «;f  the  .shore 
birds,  waders,  gulls,  &c,  make  use  of  the  ban 
sand  with  only  a  slight  excavation  for  a  seA. 
Othci  s  of  the  .same  species  are  more  pains-tak- 
ing, and  con.strucl  wcil-l'ormed  nest*.  Tin'  her- 
ring gulls  usually  build  a  slight  ncrt  en  tLo 
ground,  but,  after  having  been  rcj>o'itedly  n>l'b&l 
by  eggers,  the  .'^aiuo  I'irds  are  known  tu  con- 
struct largo  and  (luito  elaboratenestsia  trenor 
on  precipitous  clifis.  The  monnd-buildcrs  ot 
Australia  (see  Bsusn  Tukut)  combine,  in  part, 
tho  habits  of  the  miners  with  those  of  tbo 
ground-bnilders,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that 
reniarlcable  fomiiy.  Among  the  true  grooA- 
builders  may  bo  cited  nearly  all  the  vulture*, 
the  entire  sub-family  of  circidw  or  beo-haro- 
ers,  the  eonotriehia  or  song  sparrows  of  AnMd* 
ca,  nearly  nil  tho  waders,  ducks,  gccse,  swaw, 
gulls,  terns,  I'tc.,  with  nioro  or  less  represcuta- 
tivLS  in  every  ordi  r.  Tho  birds  which,  from 
their  habits  in  ncst-building,  are  cla?SLd  os  mi- 
sons,  are  comparatively  few  in  number  of  spc- 
cies.  They  are  so  called  because  they  cotistnct 
their  nests,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  walla,  eor- 
erings,  barricades,  &c.,  of  mud  or  day.  Of  tki» 
c1;ls.s  the  ditf  swallow  of  North  Anierira  is  OM 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples.  Ihi  booie 
awallowsi,  both  <^  Europe  and  Ameriei,  ^ 
thrush  and  blarkbird  of  Ktirope.  tho  relininJ 
tlic  pewit  llycatcher  of  North  America,  art 
among  the  roost  fomilUirexampleSi  Tbci'iKcie 
known  atiion-r  ■writer-'  and  triivdlensstb«  bak- 
er bird  of  ijouth  America  may  be  given  as  the 
most  skilful  and  remarkable  of  this  c^lsss. 
species  constructs  a  nest  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  but  at  a  considerable  beiglit,  b«n"* 
spliorical,  ur  in  the  form  of  n  baker'i  nvtn.  asL. 
hence  its  name.  The  opening  of  this  nest  is  ^ 
end,  and  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  and  tti 
interior  is  divided  into  2  cimrabers  by  3  p&rtJ- 
tiou  beginning  at  tho  entrance.  Tlie  triM  cr- 
pcnters  are  also  a  comparatively  sbdsU 
consi-tiiii,'  of  those  w  hich  excavate,  by 
own  labor,  holes  for  their  nests  in  trees.  C(^ 
responding  in  the  .selection  of  tho  sites  for  tlx» 
nest*,  but  ob(aine<l  without  labor,  ars  a  J^^ 
larger  number  of  sjiecies,  that,  fur  convaihB*^ 
are  grouped  with  them,  sonjo  of  w  hii  li  ^ 
parasitic.  The  largo  and  widely  distributed 
fomily  of  j9ici<2a  or  woodpeckers  are  tbc  iu«| 
familiar  examples  of  tho  carpenter  bird.  ^Hjj 
them  are  also  classed  Uio  toucans  of  i^i^ 
America,  the  tomtits,  the  wrynecks,  sad  »• 
nut-Iiatehes.  Among  tho  more  commflB  •** 
amples  of  tho  birds  which,  without 
carpenters,  resort  to  similar  phices  '•''^  ^^ 
nests,  may  be  mentioned  the  sparrow-bawk,  »• 
blue  bird,  tlie  purple  martin,  the  white-bsW*l 
swallow,  and  tlM  Acniaa  wiaa  of  Iforth  AaMn* 
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e*,  several  i|>eoie8  of  owla,  and  manj  others. — 
The  platform  bmlden  are  a  small  bot  distinci 
class,  whose  architecture  is  well  defined.    In  it 
AT*  «mbrMad  most  of  the  /ateonidm  or  hawk 
tribe;  tb»  wood-pigeons,  tli«  caebMW  of  Ameri- 
ca, Arc.    .Ml  tlie  ciurles  aro  tme  pktforry  builrl- 
•rs,  and  many  of  them  oonstract  elaborate  and 
remarkable  nests.  The  nest  of  tho  white-headed 
eairlo  is  a  massive  stractore,  ftomctinies  formiiig 
an  exact  cabe,  each  side  uf  which  ia  5  feet 
mum.   The  martial  eagle  of  soathem  Africa 
also  constrticts  n  Inrtre  platform,  said  to  be  able 
to  support  the  largciit  man.    These  nests  are 
perfectly  lint,  with  no  other  H.'curity  apain.st 
tte  oggs  rolling  off  than  the  ever  auall  nttmb«r 
«f  tfi«latter  and  tho  coMtntpwoooof  oaoof 
the  yart-nts.    The  common  pa-isetifjer  j/ifjeon, 
Ihe  turtle  dove,  and  the  jrellow-billod  euckoo  of 
Vottb  Amerioa,  are  the  most  fanfliar  examples 
of  this  class,  a?  aNo  in  Europe,  are  the  wood 
pigeofM,  the  ringUov«M,  the  berooi,  and  the 
•tekai   Another  iMscr  ohaa,  wbow  ■roliitMl- 
end  ncf;omp!i«htnents  nrc  even  more  remarkn- 
bie,  are  tiiu  basket-miikem.    Mimy  of  Uicso  tx- 
Mkiit  an  elaboration  and  an  ingenuitj  beyond 
tfM  power  of  human  skill  to  Imiute.   Tbo  vir- 
eos  of  North  America  weave  a  cup-shaped  bas- 
ket  ncrit,  pendant  frum  Botno  c^im  -  j.lciit  twif^, 
(he  leave*  of  which  ooooeal  them  from  enenilea. 
Tho  Ettmpeaa  bdUneh,  tiw  Anerioiii  moek* 
iriy  Tiirtl.  thered-winffed  Mnckltinl,  the  yell«w- 
bt»adt»il  iruupiiib  of  North  Atuericaf  the  ravens, 
erowa,  and  magpies,  and  the  cyanotboiiudeolor 
of  Ciiili,  Ml riy  l><!  iiieritioned  jis  nmnnfr  the  moro 
fuiuutax  or  rumnrkaMo  of  thiu  iuUrcaling  group. 
The  last-niktiiod  bird  att^bes  a  nest  of  singtihir 
beauty  and  elaborateness  to  the  stems  of  the  lar;:o 
reeds  of  that  country,  oon«tructcd  to  resetnbk  titu 
ripened  seed-vessels  of  the  plant  so  closely  as  to 
daeeive  «v«a  the  moat  wait.  The  locosWatiag 
thrwh  of  aontheni  Afrkw  bailds  a  largo  basket 
fi&brir.  ronLiliiiiig  many  celis  or  .s»<jtar;ito  riO'»t-s 
from  <i  to  20  in  number,  the  ^oint  products  of; 
nd  ooonfried  by  as  many  pairs.   Tho  penailo 
jrro»!x-.'ik  swini*8  its  basket  nest  fmm  a  prndant 
twit'  ovur  a,  running  stream,  nnd  iiink@!$  its  oii- 
t-iiK  .j  from  the  bottom.   The  s<>(  i.ihle  gros- 
beak^ unite  in  the  conntmctinti  of  a  large,  bas- 
ket-like cluster  of  nestd,  MJiuctimes  contaiiuug 
300  or  300  in  a  single  structure.    To  d<»M:ribo 
•U.  or  eroD  a  mall  portk»  of  the  varieties  of 
Ihit  remarfcablo  efam,  li  beyond  oar  present 
]>nr[ii.«.-  (ir  o!ir  litnit^.    Tho  weavers  are  oloM'ly 
aUi«d  to  the  preceding  daais,  diffmng  ehietiy  In 
tMr  more  peosUe  nests,  and  to  tlw  soperior 
n\r<*y  of  their  strnctnrc.    The  w  o.'iVi  r-oriolo 
of  S  neiml  ia  one  of  the  must  renmrkabie  of  this 
cUss   Tbo  Bdtiuiore  orielo  of  Amorlea,  tho 
Indian  sparrow  of  M>nthern  Asia,  iho  cri'Sted 
fly-catcher  of  M>mb©ru  Aima,  and  the  yellow- 
hammer  of  Europe,  are  among  the  mora  bmtt- 
iir  and  distinguishing  instances  of  the  woarcrp. 
%rdly  distinguishable  from  the  2  preceding 
proupn  arc  the^Tew  f*pe<'K-<  classed  as  t;iil<>rs. 
11)0  orchard  oriole  ot  America  b  hardly  entiUed 
t»  bo  lo  olasaed,  thoogh  rmatXij  qnotod  at  • 


true  tailor.  Tho  beat  known  instnoo  la  that 
of  the  $ifltia  sufsria  of  the  eastern  oontlnont, 
whicli  »^-ws  It  daad  leaf  to  a  living  one.  and  be- 
tween them  oooatmots  ita  tiny  neat.  Tho  blue 
yellow-boek  warbler  of  Amarfoo  is  anothorTO- 
innrkuble  tailor,  thonjzh  iu  wonderful  skill  is 
as  ret  little  known  or  &p}>reoimted.  The  felt- 
BMkani  form  qolte  •  larg*  and  well-oiarind 
pmnp  of  nrtifuer'  amoni;  l)irds.  Thwo  arrange 
the  umU$rLaL>  of  Lh^ir  ii<dal&,  tLungh  more  loose- 
ly, in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  aro 
pat  together  the  fibres  of  felt.  These  materials 
are,  to  all  appearances,  corded  together.  How 
tiiis  is  done  cannot  lx>  sitislactorily  explained. 
The  chaffinch  of  Europe,  tho  ipildfiQofa  of 
Amoriot,  tho  eantry-bird,  and  tbo  whole  fWmt- 
ly  of  hunmiini.'  bird^  nijiy  be  piv^  n  as  L'Sen.j^li- 
tioationa  of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  groupw 
Tho  eemeoters  compoee  a  very  anall  bot  woil 
distlnirtiv  !i  1  -liks*.  all  the  member!  df  wliirh, 
so  far  a-«  h  at  pr^oent  known,  belong  to  the 
family  of  swallows.  Those  birds  secrete,  from 
glands  on  each  ^i'lo  of  tho  hea«l,  a  strongly  nd- 
hesivo  glue,  which  u  dissolved  in  their  saliva, 
with  which  they  unite  the  mat«*ltb  of  their 
iMsts,  and  fasten  them  to  their  projKMed  sites. 
The  <^imney  swallow  of  North  America  is  the 
most  familiar  example  of  thi-«  group,  while  tho 
oaookot  awaliow  of  the  £ast  is  tho  most  ro> 
awrkabla.  Tbo  dooo-botUwa  might  wi^Kiot 

iiicon  veiiionee  h«j  nu-rL'«d  itito  t!u«  ?;rV(r:il 
groups  of  weavers  atid  buNket-inskers.  Ihey 
OOWMt  cf  ft  largo  number  of  8|>ecie«  bdongiiiff 
to  a  ^eat  variety  of  fauillii -whn  rnn^rrnct 
Covered  nests,  which  arc  vuLvitd  by  Imlei  in 
tlie  side.  The<«  nests  are  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  tlmn  in  cold.  Tho  ninrsh- 
wrens,  several  of  tho  *jr/ri«o/dr,  among  these 
the  Maryhind  yellow  -  throat,  the  goldcn- 
crowned  thnnh  or  oven-bird,  tho  nwodoW'* 
lark,  and  tbo  quail,  of  North  Ameriea,  aro 

among  the  most  familiar  n  jirc-vntatlvcH  of  tlil-i 
group  on  this  continent.  In  Europe  it  embraces 
Uio  oonmon  wren,  tho  oUffohcfl^  tbo  bay-bird, 
tlie  wrwl-wren,  the  sparrow,  tlie  magjiio,  and 
tbo  boitlo-tit,  among  its  hmt  known  members. 
Tho  Isfft  group  is  OM  w hu  h  it  i-i  i.ot  easy  to 
clas-ify.  The  true  para-it*-*,  th-i**  \\  bich.  like 
the  cuekoo  of  Europe,  the  cow-blarkbirds  of 
North  America,  anu  its  congener  «•!  >o  ah 
America,  never  rear  their  own  young,  but  in- 
trude their  off!»i>ring  upon  strangers,  always 
laying  their  egg*  in  tiie  lu'-ts  of  ulbtT  spcrieH, 
are  a  aioall  bot  woll-iuarked  class.  The  larger 
nvnber,  wMoh  reaort  to  tbo  oboaen  dtao  of 
ntlu  r  ^ird^  !)til  build  thoir  own  ne^st^^  and  rear 
tiieir  owu  young,  are  lewi  clearly  dctined,  be- 
cause they  are  not  imlfomily  paroidtio  in  thoir 
habits.  Of  this  latter  class  the  honfc-'sparrow 
of  Europe  &A  often  makes  ita  uwu  uti^t  us  it 
aeizes  upon  that  of  another  species.  Nearly  or 
quite  all  of  this  class,  usually  marked  as  para- 
sites, are  so  only  occasionally,  and  by  force  of 
circumst  iiiix ;».  The  true  members  <if  the  group 
are  not  manv,  and,  ao  far  at  pnwent  known, 
•ra  oiNiflBM  10  tho  two  gcuuro,  oBoolBi  or  tran 
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cuckoos,  and  molothma  or  cow-birds.  (For 
the  systcmatio  clossLlication  o{  birds,  and  the 
bistory  of  the  Moetice,  see  OxatmioiooT.) 

BIRDS'-NESTS,  Edibcb,  ih»  nert  of  Mft> 
6W;dlow  of  the  Malay  arcliipelago,  the  la\rit  of 
Java,  and  mittngam  of  the  Philippines,  hinnulo 
tfCuUnta  of  botanists.  The  \ma  b  tmifonnly 
dark-colored,  inclining  to  green  on  the  back, 
and  blae  on  the  breast,  has  a  short,  strong  bill, 
brood  it  the  base,  and  is  a  little  smaller  than 
onr  swallow  niartin.  It  gathers  from  the  coral 
rocks  of  the  sea,  a  glutinoos  weed  or  marine 
fiiooa,  which  it  swajQows  and  afterward  dis- 
gorges, and  thea  applies  this  vomit,  with  its 
plastic  bill,  to  the  sioeaof  deep  caverns,  both  fa- 
land  and  on  the  sea-coast,  to  form  its  nest. 
Whea  complete  the  n^t  is  a  hollow  hemisphere, 
of  lite  dimemloiis  of  an  ordinary  ooffee-onp; 
-when  fro>;h  made,  is  of  waxy  whitencs-*,  and  then 
ct>U.>omod  most  valuable;  of  sccoad  quality, 
when  the  bird  has  Udd  her  eggs ;  and  of  third, 
when  t!i"  ynun;^  are  flcdi^fc-d  und  flown.  The 
Iftwit  Irequents  mostly  tho  deep,  surf-beaten, 
eaves  of  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  principally  those 
of  Karang  Bollong(IIollow  reefs),  in  Uie  prov- 
ince of  Baylen.  These  caves  open  at  the  base 
of  a  ]>cri>i.Mulicular  face  of  rock,  nearly  fiOO  feet 
high,  tho  mouths  being  from  18  to  25  feet  in 
braadth,  and  80  feet  in  beigfat ;  within  they  oon« 
tiiniu  to  ex^pand.  until  they  att<un  the  enormons 
dimon^'ioiiii  of  from  lUU  to  120  feet  in  width, 
and  450  feet  in  bdght,  and  for  many  bandrad 
feet  within  the  waves  of  tho  Indian  ocean  break 
with  terriUo  fury.  The  collectors  of  ti»e  nests, 
like  the  Orkney  gatherers  of  e4der  duck  down, 
are  lowered  over  fearful  chaama,  and  move 
along  a  sli[>pery  footliold,  at  the  risk  of  instant 
do-truetii'n.  The  collections  tiko  placo  in 
April,  Aogtut,  and  December.  The  day  pro- 
▼tom  to  the  descent  into  tiie  esTee,  &  hm^nff 
or  feast  is  piven,  xrayangs  or  games  in  m.n-ks 
are  performed,  bufialoes  and  goats  are  killed, 
tho  flesh  of  wblcb  is  freely  distributed,  mid  a 
pretty  younpr  Javanese  pirl  is  dre«sed  np  in  pe- 
culiar costunio,  imd  personifies  Nyai  liatn  Ki- 
dnl  (the  ludy  queen  of  the  aontbX  an  imaginary 
pencniAge,  to  whom  offerings  are  made,  wiioso 
assistance  is  invoked,  and  who  mnst  ^ivo  i>er- 
missiou  that  the  collections  shall  comnKtire. 
without  which  the  ooUeotoni,  though  trained 
from  inflmoy  to  the  dangoroos  porsait,  cannot 
enter  tho  eavc?!.  The  Nyai  is  of  cour^-  always 
favorable,  when  competent  judg^  are  assured 
that  the  right  period  for  collection  is  at  hand. 
The«e  ne.^t-;  arc  also  obtained  in  other  parts  of 
Java,  and  tlic  isLui'lHi  eastward,  on  tho  coasts 
of  Borneo,  and  in  the  limestone  caves  of  the 
Philippines.  The  whole  product  of  Java,  and 
Netherlands  India,  in  1850,  ou  aeconnt  of  the 
pAcriiment,  of  which  it  is  a  nK)iio|ioly,  was 
208  piools,  or  86,784  pounds,  worth  560,- 
88i  iiorins,  or  about  $250,000,  selling  according 
to  quality,  at  from  $5  to  $20  a  pound ;  ^^omo  of 
the  finer  sorts  selling  in  Chinese  marketa  for 
twice  their  weight  in  silver.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  edible  nest  ia  a  wbinaical  otdinary  Un- 


cy  of  the  Ohinese  alone.  They  use  it.  in  the 
preparation  of  their  most  refined  soups.  Alone 
It  DBA  m  insipid  ^lotliUNia  taste.  A  portion  of 
the  preoiona  article  \»  oftentimes,  by  way  of 
ostentation  on  the  part  of  a  liost,  }>lace'i  in  a 
prepared  dish  of  food  already  on  the  tai>le,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  seated  gnests.  The  Chioeea 
attrihnto  to  it  peculiar  strengthening  qualities; 
but  this  sensukl  people  chiedy  prize  it  for  its 
alleged  properties  as  an  aphrodi«ac ;  and  it  is 
singular  tl)at  this  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  a^por,  *'scum  of  the  sea,'  whicJi 
the  plutcn  of  this  nest  certainly  is. 

BIKKBEOi^,  G£oi)o%  M.  D.,  a  eocial 
former  and  the  fonnder  of  flnt  meehankiP 
institnte  in  England,  bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire, 
Jan.  10, 1776,  died  in  London,  Dec.  1, 1841.  He 
early  displayed  a  love  for  scientific  pursuits; 
Bttidicd  nicdicino  in  Tweeds,  Edinburgh,  and 
Lemdon;  w&a  intimate  while  at  the  Scottish 
capital  with  the  founders  of  tho  '*£dinbur|^ 
Keview,"  and  wius  elected  professor  of  tb<5  Aja- 
dersonian  institute  at  Glasgow.  In  Nov.  1799 
he  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Glasgow, 
on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  As 
there  were  no  philos<  iphical  instrument-Tuakers 
at  Glasgow,  he  wjvs  ol)Uged  to  have  recourse  to 
ordinary  workmen  to  forniah  his  apparatua,  and 
while  exphdning  to  them  the  usee  oi  the  inetm* 
ment'^.  lio  was  stnick  with  the  idea  of  givinfj  a 
gratuitous  conri^o  of  seieutifio  lectures  to  the 
Glasgow  mechanic^.  Li  1801  he  issued  his 
prospectus  for  tho  establishment  of  a  cla-^  solely 
for  persons  engaged  in  tho  practicitl  exercise  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  men  whoso  education  in 
early  life  had  precluded  oven  the  possibility  of 
actpiiring  "tho  smallest  portion  of  scientifie 
knowledge."  Tho  first  lectnre  was  attended  by 
75,  but  so  satisfiBOtoiy  was  it  to  those  who  were 
present  that  at  the  8d  leetore  the  number  waa 
increased  to  200,  at  the  3d  to  more  than  300, 
and  at  the  4th  to  more  than  500.  In  lt;02  aod 
1803  the  lectures  were  continued;  in  1B04  he 
resigned  his  professorship  and  quitted  Gla??ow ; 
in  1800  he  settled  in  Liondon,  where  he  obtained 
•  good  practice  aa  pbyrioian.  In  1820  he  g&f* 
a  gratuitous  course  of  17  lectnres  at  the  London 
institution.  In  1823,  a  public  meeting  took  place 
at  t  lie  Crown  and  Anchor,  at  which  he  presided, 
and  which  Dr.  Lushiogtoa,  Jeremy  liouthfliB, 
David  Wilkie,  and  Ifr.  Gobbett.  attended.  The 
first  officers  of  the  "London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion" were  elected,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  was 
chosen  president.  He  oontinued  his  profta 
sioiial  avocations,  bnt  to  the  last  gave  much 
time  and  labor  to  cHorta  for  the  e<lucation  ot' 
the  j)Ooyilc. 

]>I1{KP:N'FELD,  a  principality  of  Oldenbarsf 
in  (iermany ;  lies  on  the  kit  bunk  of  the  Rhijiei, 
in  the  valley  of  tiieNalte,  between  Lichtcnberg 
and  the  province  of  the  lower  Rhine;  ara^ 
143  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  82,699.  The  aofl  ii 
poor,  though  Wfll  cultivated  wherever  practi« 
cable,  lu  surface  is  covered  #iih  furesis  aad 
mountains;  itpoaseaseairwndiieaaiid  prodiMM 
agates,  chaloodony,  4ol,  which  are  wrought  5or 
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esporuiiion.  It  bos  a  mark<»fc  towa  o(  tiM  auM 
itttne,  poi>.  2,0M. 

BirifvKN'lIEAI),  ft  market  town  rti'I  p'>rt  of 
Cinat>iiife,  tlngbiid,  ou  tho estuary  uf  tiio  Mcr-M^j, 
oppotit*  livarpool,  with  whiob  it  haa  eon- 
Stent  commtmication  by  8  atoam  ferriea.  It 
oomprifies  the  old  extra  parochial  district  of  ita 
owa  naiiiL-,  u  port  of  Oxton  in  Woodchorch,  and 
tlM  towQship  of  Clanghton  ia  Btdatoac  A 
nihn^,  16  ailM  loR^  eonneefei  11  withOhtte 
whence  other  roads  mrcrge  to  varloua  part^  of 
th*  kifigdoio.  AlthoQgh  a  place  of  oooaidera- 
Vt  ■nuqaity,  haring  been  founded  at  teatt 
early  as  the  12th  century,  it  dates  it«i  preitcnt 
ivosperity  from  a  verv  reoent  period.  Origi- 
uilj  a  poor  Bailing  Tillafi^  nanuMriBg  in  1B13 
scarce  oO  inhabitantij,  it  grew  with  a  rai)itlity 
seldom  AvitDe^-d  in  tho  old  world,  until  iu  Ibai 
its  pop.  was  24,285.  This  increase  ia  mainly 
Ofwutg  to  ita  excellent  docks,  constructed  ainoe 
UMb  In  ttiat  year  large  ship-building  docks 
were  ereete<l  ou  "VVuIljiiiey-i>ool,  ou  the  N.  W. 
aide  of  the  t^m.  btiiI  in  If  II  a  ntriiiii  TrftTrltnrtiii 
wodUy  embradiic  «  Mtt>wa31  from  Voodrfde  to 
Scacornbe^  dockant  Bridgc-eod,  a  tidal  basin  n7 
acres  in  ext«it  and  acoesaible  at  ail  times  by 
wmA  oi  U  tetanagliti  ud  •  taria  ni  It 
acre^  for  coaftcr«»,  w««ro  commenced  on  the 
Mersey  eide,  Tho  pian  was  aiao  uiudo  to  eni- 
braoe  the  con^traotion  of  a  dam  to  i>eti  up  the 
waters  of  Wallaaey-podl  ioto  a  float,  which 
dioold  commmilcate  with  the  principal  tidal 
basiii.    The  first  dock  was  opened  in  ls-17. 

-well  laid  out  w  1!  lifxhted,  ]>aved.  aud  drained, 
and  WcU  KUp^Jiiod  witii  water.  The  stfe^ts  are 
MDUrkAbly  wide  and  regnlar.tbe  main  tborongh- 
farea,  5  iu  Duniixir,  running  nearly  ea<  atid 
W4:»^  ^d  tlto  fihurt^r  iitri^U  crus^iui;  them 
■t  r%ht  ragles.  namilton  aqoore,  on  high 
groood  near  the  river,  ia  a  beautiful  publio 
place.  &i  acres  in  extent,  and  planted  with 
RiiruMjtry.  Ou  Conway  strLtL,  one  of  tlio 
prudpal  ATamua,  as  a  public  pftrk)  with  an 
•Mi  Of  180  aona,  wabraoing  flo  wr-btda,  plm- 
talion5\  !akes,  and  drives.  A  well-slocked  rjiar- 
ketf  460  fmt,  long  by  ISl  feet  wide,  massivd 
fiMMtone  alaoghter  houses^  aad  modal  dwt&ing 
hotries  £or  the  working  classes,  aro  among  the 
oLbor  notable  features  of  Uie  town.  There  are 
4  handaomechorohesaf  the  established  religion, 
a  Scotch  cliurcli,  Roman  Catholic  and  dissent- 
in>f  c}iai>cls ;  a  ihegi^pciil  bcLool,  establialied  in 
1846,  u>  provide  clergymen  for  Birkenhead, 
liTarpool.  and  neighbociqg  pboea;  an  infina* 
ttjf  a  lying-in  asyhno,  a  fflapenaary,  a  me« 
duuiic/  institute,  and  many  free  echook  in 
•Qooactioa  with  tlie  dilferent  chnrchea  anil 
ghapila.  Thera  is  ao  «ait<nn  hotise,  tha  antarlM 
being  made  at  Lirerpool.  Manufactures  aro 
carried  on  with  activity,  a&il  embrace  pottery, 
^■nuab,  boUanit  gona,  dec  There  aro  also  ex- 
tensive ship-yaroa  and  inn  foundcrios.  Th.o 
atfaira  of  the  tuwaahip  arc  nifttii*gswl  by  Hi 


i4|  8  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  town* 
aoiBMll  of  Liverpod,  but  in  1846  tba  ImmkI 

W.a3  constiiuitd  jv^  at  present. —.\  priory  was 
founded  licru  by  ll*irri4  du  M.v>,-H}y  iu  H5U,  and 
richly  endow^xC  It  wos  occupied  by  the  roy- 
alists in  1644^  and  taken  from  them  by  tho 
parliamentary  tr<.Mi{i9.  In  1843  it  was  dt>» 
moliithed,  and  nutliing  now  remains  but  ajw- 
(ioaof  the  nble  and  one  Gothio  wiadow,  wakdi 
famariy  bdoBfad  to  tlia  rafcatofT. 

BIRKENirE.VD,  Sir  John,  an  Engli.nh  satiri- 
cal and  politioid  writer  of  tho  ITth  oentuiy,  bom 
at  Northwich,  ia  OhadilM,  la  1115,  died  la 
Westminster,  Dec.  4,  1670.  IIo  wjlh  educated 
at  Oxl'urd,  aud  appointed  secretary  to  Arob- 
bishop  Laud :  in  1642  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Mercarius  Aulieus"  or  cotirt 
journal ;  this  ho  conducted  for  U  year.-*,  ita  cuii- 
tents  l>uiag  chiefly  panegyrics  of  tho  king  and 
•oiurt.  Ha  baoaoM  m  ooaiaqaMca  aa  ol^^  of 
af  et'rfoo  to  the  pafHaaaatitariM,  wi>o  persecoted 
him  couittantly  during  tho  ommonwealth.  At 
(be  restoration  he  waa  knighted  and  raoeirad 
atfTeral  loeratiTe  offioea. 

BIRCET-EL-TIAD.Tr  (lako  of  tlio  pHprimsl 
a  small  lake  lying  .N.  K  of  Cturo  iu  iingypt.  It 
ii  a  ^aoe  of  iiaiwoaa  far  the  oilgrima  fdng 
oTcr  tlio  bthmns  to  Me<N%  aad  tlM|jr  ittoa  ta 
that  place  to  separate. 

BIKKET-EL-KEKOU.V,  or  Koow  (Like  of 
die  hom)f  a  lake  in  Fsyoom,  central  Egypt,  so 
named  from  ita  shape,  or  perhaps  from  tlie  shape 
of  tijo  projecting  f;j>out"t  of  aca-:Io  whii  !i  .stands 
on  iu  banks;  length  aboat  &0  m.,  greatest 
bnadth  8.  Ita  aborai  are  bluff,  except  on  the 
south  side,  where  they  aro  low  and  sandy.  Tlio 
Ukd  communicated  wirh  the  Nile  and  with  the 
oanal  which  po])ular  tradition  anribao  lo  Joaaph 
the  lb  ' nw.  TIiN  '..il  >  haa  been  snppo«!ed  iden- 
tical M  an  Uio  ancieai  iako  Maoris  which  lias 
been  thought  to  have  been  an  artiticial  laka 
made  by  a  Icing  of  that  name.  But  the  present 
Birkot-el-Keronn  is  plainly  a  natural  IsJce.  It 
alKiundn  with  fish,  and  liko  Lake  Ma-n>t  of  old. 
ia  farmed  oat  to  flsharmfMi  aad  ia  aaottraaoC 
vtmne  to  tba  goiTanananl; 

BIRKT:T-EL-MARrOOT  (Mareoti>'),  a  lake 
in  lower  Egypt,  &  K  ot  iUexandria,  ouco  vfrnk- 
infttaMMrtbam  trails  of  that  dty.  It  had  been 
dry  for  several  centnrics.  In  1*^01.  the  EugUsh 
onited  it  by  channel  tu  i.iko  Abuuldr,  In  order 
to  obstmot  the  movement  of  the  French  garri- 
son at  AIoxan<2ri:i.  Mebemet  All  has  filled 
up  the  clianncl.  odd  restored  the  old  Alexan- 
drian canal  M-liich  communicatcH  with  tlie 

aetta  bnaah  of  tha  Mb  at  Fooa.  ItociginaUtr 
eonmiBiiloatod  alio  with  tha  OoMpio  mumb 

of  the  Nile.   It  mcrtly  left  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean.  On 
tida  Book  Alezaadria  stood,  and  tibalikaa«rvad 
m  a  port  for  tlie  craft  of  tl»©  Nile. 

BIKHINGIIAM.  I.  Onenfthamoatiffiportaat 
mannfsoturing  villages  uf  CoanoaCieatk  iitoatod 
iti  Derby  town.><hi{i.  New  Haven  co..  on  a  oom- 
luandiitg  emiueoce  at  the  juuctiou  uf  the  Ilon- 
■rtBito  «iA  lia^pM  ilfWH  U    ir.  W.  Of 
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Kew  Haven.  Tt  is  neatly  laid  ont,  and  oontidni 
anumber  of  churches  and  scboolH.  ino^t  of  which 
face  &  handaome  pobiio  saoare  in  the  centre  of 
the  vilkgo.  Ito  growth  has  been  more  rapid 

than  that  of  almost  any  village  in  Coiinertirnt : 
in  1S40  it  contained  scarcely  a  doacu  houses; 
in  1805  it  had  numerous  manufactories,  a  bank, 
and  about  2.500  inhabitants.  The  first  pin  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States  was  establishcnl  here, 
and  i^  htill  in  successful  operation.  Rolling 
mills  for  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  factories  of 
carriage  springs  and  axles,  iKilts.  augers,  well 
cliaitis  t;i<  k^,  and  other  artidfs;  ItiinlftT  and 
coal  yards,  varehoases,  and  many  stores,  aro 
among  the  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  tiie 
place.  The  value  of  tlio  iii!iiintaoturL-s  U  about 
$1,500,000  per  aunum.  A  bridge  acrus-s  the 
N.iugatuck  connects  Birmingham  with  Dirby, 
which  is  a  station  on  tiio  Naugattick  railroad, 
and  the  terminus  of  a  hue  of  steamlxjats  plyiug 
between  it  and  New  York.  II.  A  borough  of 
Alleghany  oo.,  Pennfiylvania,  situated  on  tlie  S. 
bank  of  the  Konongahela  river,  abont  2  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Alleghany.  Al- 
though bat  a  auburb  of  Pittabargb,  with  whidk 
it  b  connected  by  a  eteam  ferry,  and  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  1,500  ft.  long,  it  has  reached  the  di- 
mensions of  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
It  has  sev^  I  :il  churches  and  in  1857  had  1  man- 
ufactory of  iron  railii!;.',  pcrcw=,  and  machines; 
1  of  wagons,  1  uf  gluss,  2  oi"  cabinet  ware,  1 
planing  mill,  1  pottery,  and  4  breweries.  Pop. 
in  1850,  3,742.  The  suburb  of  East  Birming- 
ham, with  1,6'J4  inhabitants,  adjoins  it  on  the 
oast 

BIRMINGHA2£,  ono  of  the  most  important 
mannfaotnring  towns  of  England,  lid  miles  V. 

TV.  from  T.ondon;  pop.  232,^^41.  Situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  England,  and  In  the  heart  of  a 
mineral  district,  Birmingham  baa  for  oentnries 
been  apl  irc  of  somo  inannfacluring  iniiK)rtance. 
The  iiiipt-Lu.s  givcu  in  modern  times  to  manu- 
facturing processes  by  tlnj  discovery  of  steam, 
and  by  tlie  imj)roved  methods  of  treating  me- 
tallic ores,  hiis  raised  Birinintjhuni  to  the  rank 
of  oni'  of  the  workshojja  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  tho  seat  of  mauoiactnre  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  hardware  and  ornamental  metal  worV. 
Beside  metal  works,  a  variety  dC  other  fabrics 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  india-rubber, 
papier  macbe,  mother  of  pearl,  and  other  hard, 
tboii'J:h  not  niotallic  wares.  Tlio  articles  mado 
chiefly  cuute  within  ihn  iJuss  of  uruainentol  and 
famishing  goods.  Cutlery  and  tools  never  were 
made  to  any  extent  in  Birmingham;  and  of  late 
years,  allhougli  Diriniughatn  has  maintaiued  her 
positioo  in  tlie  productions  of  goods  made  of 
brass  and  mixed  metals,  tho  iron  and  steel  fur- 
tnshing  g(Mwls  trade  hiia  found  a  favorable  site  in 
various  liiw  ns  of  the  surrounding  district.  If 
any  one  ]>articular  £act  can,  in  the  hi«torj  of  oa* 
tions  and  cities,  be  assigned  as  a  cause  of  pros- 
perity or  reverse,  Birmingham,  in  common  with 
many  other  towns  of  tlio  nortli  of  England,  owes 
her  modern  fame  and  advancement  to  Jamea 
Watt.  Watt  found  a  patroa  lior  hit  gnat  dia* 


oovery  in  Matthew  Botdton,  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor of  tbo  Soho  work-s  near  Birmingluin, 
and  became  a  partner  in  Mr.  Boolton's  eMab> 
lishment.  Steun,  which  was,  brfore  lon^  to 
aid  Hrit.iinin  maint.ainini^her '^nprcmacy  fu^inst 
tho  world  in  arms,  had  its  chief  centre  at  Soho, 
whioh  became  the  depot  not  only  for  Birmiog. 
h.am  wares,  properly  po-cared,  but  for  inachincrr. 
Birmingham  was  the  frit  pUce  lo  i'eel  the  b«D^ 
fit  of  this  accession  of  strength  to  the  nation. 
Tho  now  power  was  at  onco  introdaced  into  &II 
tho  manufacturing  processes  already  cstablinhcd, 
and  their  ])rosj>crity  led  the  way  to  an  eDdlcM 
succession  of  inventions  and  adaptations.  DB^ 
ing  the  last  25  years,  Biitningfanm  hss  received 
a  ^till  greater  ncccfvsioti  of  strength  nnd  pros- 
perity in  tho  railway  svhtem.  A  railway,  "tbc 
London  and  Birmingham,^*  was  commenced  la 
1833,  and  opened  in  1888.  This  (which  is  now 
tho  centre  of  tho  mighty  "  London  and  North- 
western," with  its  twmty-eight  millions  ster- 
ling of  capitid)  at  once  oonocut rated  upoa  Bi> 
mingham  tho  traflic  of  the  midland  counties 
with  London.  Hirmingham  became  the  con- 
ver^ug  point  of  nmnerous  lines  of  nulwwa 
which  Joined  it  with  London  on  tiie  stafl^ 
with  Liverpool  .and  Maneho>tcr  on  the  north, 
and  with  the  cast  and  west  of  England.— A 
mere  list  of  the  mamiih«tnring  proceasea  o•^ 
ried  on  at  Birminirham  would  re<inira  the 
wholo  space  appropriatod  to  tliis  article.  We 
will  only  mention  brass  and  bronred  goods  of 
every  description,  and  every  variety  of  cx«l- 
leucc,  including  gas  fixtures,  stove  ornaments, 
mouldings  and  cornices,  curtain  rods  and  ritics. 
with  countless  small  articles.  Mixed  xuetal 
goods,  snoih  as  Britannia  mettd,  qusen^s 
albata,  and  electroplate,  inrhidin^'  dinno"  «■* 
tea  services  spoons,  salvers,  aud  s'"*^ 
articles,  plated  goods  winch  are  con*i<l<«l 
inferior  to  the  ]datcd  pood'  of  Sbeffie«il, 
jajmnned  goods,  both  flat  and  holluw  poodi, 
])apier  mache  in  an  infinite  variety  of  '.iruAf 
for  honscdiold  or  personal  purpo«>cs  of  we 
or  ornament.  The  elegant  designs  of  VM 
goods,  and  tho  fine  pictorial  orn.inionts  *itn 
which  the  best  goods  are  adorned,  bare  gina 
employment  to  some  excellent  artists,  mui 
of  pearl,  tortoij,(j  sliell,  and  ivory  goods,  wh^ 
tiier  used  as  ornamental  accessorit-Ss  or  a*  ^ 
principal  Ihbrie  of  the  mannfacturod  ortid* 
Fire-arms  in  preat  nntnber^  are  made  in  Binniif 
ham ;  during  the  last  war.  tho  British  ^v«* 
ment  was  largely  supplied  by  tho  Bimunghl* 
makers.  To  these  may  bo  added  sUvor  f(W 
thimbles,  pencil  cases,  dressing  case  fanJI«B% 
and  a  variety  of  small  silver  articles;  small  iroo 
and  wiro  goods,  steel  pens,  pins,  nails,  sc«^ 
are  also  largely  made.  Castings  were  '7™*'^ 
very  gener.al  in  the  manufacture  of  BinninF^ 
goods.  Hut  tho  substitution  of  the  die  tfd 
stamping  process,  and  of  thin  plates  for  tw 
solid  nia-s,  enables  tbo  manufacturers  to  Prt- 
duce  much  cheaper  and  lighter  goods.  I* 
difierenoe  in  axoeUenoe  between  the  two  pr> 
oeBBaaianotin  qiMitimi;  thAdi&rHi«u^«o* 
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places  stamped  hoUow  ornaments  within  ereiy 
ooe*8  reach.  Castiiig  is  now  almost  vBdoriTalj 

«)tifiMotl  to  ]h  ;iw  piwtds.    Thcdo  manufactures 
give  oiupluyuiuut  tu  hrgo  namben  of  penoos. 
—The  political  hiatocr  ct  Biimlogham  is  not 
important.  '  It  was  an  obscure  vill.-iee  for  cen- 
turic:^.    Tiie  gradual  iucreaM)  ul'  metal  luanu- 
focturcs,  fur  which  its  contigaity  to  the  mines 
and  wnelting  worksgave  it  (acuities,  first  called  it 
into  notice.  The  fntrodnetion  of  Freucii  taster 
and  French  ornarnLnts.  Ij  C'liarles  IL.  inerea.sea 
the  activity  of  the  iiirmingham  tradeni  The 
town  is  by  no  means  wnarkaMe  for  bsmty. 
The  paMic  buildings  are  modem.  TJie  town  liall, 
on  tho  model  of  the  temple  of  Jupitvr  Stator,  at 
Rome,  b  a  noblo  Htructore.   It  is  of  Anirlesey 
marble.    The  ball  itse]{  is  145  feet  ]on^,  05  feet 
wide,  and  05  feet  bi^h,  and  contains  a  grand  or- 
gan^  ODO  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  with  78  draw- 
atc^  and  upward  of  4,000  pipes.  This  magnifl- 
ecnt  instrument,  and  the  convenience  of  Uie 
great  hull,  bring  together  in  liinaingham  musi- 
csal  iiBstivals  of  the  first  character.  Amoiig  tha 

q4W  notaUa  boiMnfi  are  the  royal  free  gruB' 

mAr  scho"!,  tlu-  TI  .man  Catholic  cathedrd  and 

college,  the  ecbuui  of  design,  and  the  market 
hall.  Tlicre  ore  several  pablio  institaUona  of 
an  educational  eliarjicter  :  rru-i  !i:inics'  irwtitutcs, 
literary  societies,  reading  rooni:<,  and  libraries. 
It  is  one  of  .the  towns  in  which  a  government 
•ehool  of  design  has  been  cstabiialicd ;  and  we 
bdieve  that  the  Birm'mgbam  school  is  the  liest 
attended,  and  has  been  must  successful.  These 
acbooLs  are  attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexesi 
both  jnvMiils  and  adnlta,  in  asparata  stadioa. 
The  ]>ub]io  sehools  are  tlio  royal  free  grammar 
,  schuol,  a  fine  institution,  and  endowed  with 
ab«>ut  f44),000  per  annum;  the  bine  ooat  seluxj, 
and,  bo-.ide,  tho  ordinary  parochial  schools. 
Queen's  college,  established  in  1843,  as  it^  name 
haports,  is  of  ooUe^ate  eharacter,  and  gronta 
degrees  in  art,  laws,  or  medicine.  There  is 
also  a  college  for  Independents  near  Hirtiuug- 
liaiu.  There  are  several  h(>>pitals  and  insti- 
tations  of  a  benevolent  character;  tiie  gen- 
eral hospital,  the  (^neaa*t  hospital,  a  Magdakm 
hospital,  «  Uind  matitotioii,  are  amooc  the 
Qbie£ 

BIBN  AX,  a  hm  ia  Perthahira,  In  the  western 

highlands  of  Srutland,  rendered  fam>nn  by  its 
a>aut:ctioa  with  tho  history  of  Macbeth,  and 
immortalized byShakeq>eare.  It  waaftMretddto 
tho  ambitious  thane,  yet  guiltless,  except  in 
thought^  of  bloody  ambition,  tliut,  until  iiirnain 
W(X)d  t'iiould  come  to  Dunsinane,  his  life  and 
power  could  soffer  no  disaster.  On  tho  approach 
af  Xalcolm,  withtha  avenging  army,  com|>osed 
ef  tho  hr.  al  <  ]an<,  aiJeil  by  Seward,  earl  of 
Forthum  bur  land,  ignorant  of  the  prophecy,  the 
invaders  eat  down  the  hom(^  and  bore  them 
as  leafy  screens,  by  which  to  conceal  tlieir  num- 
bers, when  the  report  of  "the  moving  forc>t," 
marching  upon  Donrinana,  stroclt  a  fatal  despair 
lato  the  soul  of  tlic  usurjter.  It  has  h*  on  re- 
marked by  an  intelligent  traveller  in  ibc  high- 

lindi^  thfttt  tf  iadaad  tbm      wara  a  teeaft 


on  Bimam,  Maloolm  did  his  work  of  woodcutter 
T«rf  thorooghly;  rinea  it  is  now  aa  bleak  ft 

heathery  liill  as  any  in  Scotland,  with  t^'aroaly 
a  stunted  Scottish  pine  or  two,  to  mark  the 
relics  of  the  far-famed  Birnam  wood. 

15  lit  NEE,  Old,  a  town  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Bt)riu>o,  in  central  Africa,  70  miUjs  W.  of  Kixjkeo, 
on  tho  Ye'>j ;  pop.  alxiut  10,000.  It  b  said  to 
have  formerly  had  200,000  inhabttanta.  The 
ndna  of  the  1(000  walb  by  whidi  it  waa  en- 
closed  arc  still  visible. 

BIEN£Y,  JAMia  0- an  American  poUtician, 
bom  In  DanrilK  Ky.,  Feb.  4, 1799,  died  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25. 1857.  He  studied  law,  and 
removed  early  to  AJaboina,  where  he  tlourished 
In  Us  profession  and  held  tho  office  of  distrlot 
attorney.  Having  hatl  his  attention  turned  to- 
ward tlic  (juestiun  of  proj>erly  inhlave^  in  1833, 
he  interested  himself  in  tho  organiz^iti'  ii  of  a 
branch  of  tlio  colonization  society  for  the  state 
of  Alabama.  Soon  afterward,  returning  to  Ken- 
tucky, he  organized  one  there  a]-j>.  oi"  which 
he  became  president.  But,  in  lb34^  his  views 
rapidly  sdraneingt  ha  espoosad  the  eansa  of 
immediate  emancipation  in  a  public  letter,  ift 
the  same  time  emancipating  all  his  own  slaraBi 
aboQt  SO  In  nnmbar.  Mddng  amngemcnta  to 
rst.iMish  ancwcpapor  todi'i-'  tninnte  these  views 
at  Danville,  where  ho  resided,  and  where  he  held 
the  situation  of  professor  in  tho  tmivenity, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  have  such  a  pa|>er 
printed  ic  Kentucky,  and  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, wbero  he  began  to  i^-uo  tin-  "  ritilantliro- 
pitt."  It  had  not  been  long  puhlislied  before  it 
waafoond  no  leas  obnoxloaa  to  pnblie  sentimeot 
in  Ohio  tlian  it  had  been  in  Kentucky,  and  tho 
press  was  tiirown  into  the  river.  Tito  editor, 
nowever,DiAnaged  to  revive  it,and,  In  oonnectioa 
with  J)r.  Hailiy,  to  make  it  a  iK>werful  instru- 
ment in  acting  u|Hin  tho  opinion  of  the  state. 
Aboot  the  year  1836  he  went  to  New  York,  m 
secretary  of  Uio  American  anti-slavery  society, 
and  for  many  years  devotc<l  his  time  and  strength 
to  tho  furtlienuioo  of  the  objects  of  that  so- 
ciety, by  letters  and  articles  from  the  proas  and 
bypnbno  addraawa  whererar  ha  eonld  nak* 
ati  op]H.>rtunily  to  be  heard.  His  piirp-.-o  was 
to  build  up  a  political  party  upon  the  single 
question  of  slavery,  to  act  upon  the  govern- 
ment within  tho  fonnsof  the  c.)n«ti:utii>!i  ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  forming  an  organi/jitiun  in 
most  of  the  northern  states,  under  tlie  name  of 
th.  .  rfy  ;>arty.  During  his  absence  in  Eng- 
ianti,  lio  was  nominated  in  1840  by  th.it  party 
for  the  preeidencv,  but  mot  with  Iit:lo  suc- 
oess.  Ua  waa  ^ain  nominated  in  1644.  when 
be  reoeived  mora  Totes.  It  waa  charged 
ufjon  his  friends  at  tho  time,  tliat,  by  wit!i- 
drawiog  their  votes  from  Mr.  Clay,  e«pe*  ially 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  they  occompUshed 
the  election  of  Mr.  I'-'lk,  thus  aiming  the 
dejith-bK)W  at  their  own  projects.  Previous 
to  thi">.  in  1^42,  Mr.  Birney  had  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Michigan,  where  he  was  disabled,  by  a 
lall  from  his  horse  not  long  afterward,  from 
takiiif  thdMttvapnii  ta  poUtka  towbioh  ht 
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Imd  beeo  accustomed.  The  latter  part  of  bid 
life  WII9  fipent  at  Perth  Amboy,  K.  J. 

BIRON.  I.  Abmand  dk  Gostaft,  baron,  a 
Freuoh  general,  bom  in  1524,  died  Jul/  26, 
1592.  Ho  was  of  an  ancient  ftrnlly  of  Feri* 

gron!,  wna  c(3nraTCfl  nmoncr  tbe  pages  of  Mar- 
garet, 4U«:vu  oi  Niivarrc,  and  sister  of  Francis  I., 
aerred  in  Pio<hnont  under  Marshal  Bri-«;ic.  dis- 
tingoi^'hcd  LimiH;lf  during  tlie  religioua  war»  in 
the  CathoHo  ormj,  fighting  at  ^e  battles  of 
Drcux,  St.  Dciiis,  and  Moncontour,  and  was 
created  grand  master  of  artillery  in  1^9.  Ilo 
was  Bospected  hy  the  ooort  and  the  Gviaea  of  a 
secret  incllnntion  to  Protestantism,  and  owed 
Lis  safety  ou  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  hia 
prcoautiun  in  planting  2  cuh  oriin  in  frontof  hla 
dM£llin_'.  ITo  negotiated  with  the  Huguenots 
the  iHiiicc  oi  .St.  Germain,  received  the  baton  of 
marshal  of  France  in  1577,  held  various  com- 
mands in  Guienne  and  the  I»w  Countriea,  was 
oao  of  the  first  to  recognize  Henry  IV.,  contrib- 
uted to  the  victories  of  Arquea  and  Ivrj,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Epemajr.  He  was  the 
godihther  of  OardBnal  Riehetieo.  IT.  Odabub 
DB  GoNTArT,  dtiko.  son  of  the  prccedinp',  a 
French  penoral  of  brilliant  reputation,  called  the 
"lightning"  of  France,  bom  in  1562,  behead- 
ed in  the  yard  of  the  Baati]^,  July  81,  1602. 
Ilid  valor  was  distingtiished  at  the  battles  of 
Arqnes  and  Ivry,  at  the  sieges  of  Paris  and 
RoiK>n,  <,f  Aniicn'?  and  La  F^re,  and  in  the  on- 
couuiur  III  -\uiuiLlc.  lJu  was  made  aduiiral  of 
France  in  15'J2;  marshal,  in  1594;  governor  of 
Boii^dy,  in  1695;  doke  and  peer,  in  1598; 
and  was  ambassador  to  the  conrt  of  Eliabeth 
of  England  and  to  tlio  Swiss  cantons.  Of  inor- 
dinate vanity  an«l  ambition,  ruined  by  losses  at 
play  and  by  prodigal  expenditure  ungrateftil 
to  Henry  1V„  who  had  loaded  him  with  favors 
and  even  tiavtd  hiji  life  in  the  engagement  at 
Fontaine  Franvaiae,  ho  contrived  w^ith  Savoj 
and  Spain  a  i>'ut  for  iLc  dismemberment  of 
.FraDce.  His  intrigucvs  were  discovered  by  the 
king,  who  pardoned  him  once,  and  cveu'after 
he  renewed  his  treason  Henrr  was  disposed  to 
indulgence,  provided  he  would  confess  and  re- 
pent of  hi-  criine.  Biron,  liowover,  persisting 
in  dcnyiug  every  thing,  was  abaodoned  to  jus- 
tice, committed  to  the  Bastile,  and  speedOy 
jndp:'d,  ...ndornned,  and  executed.  11  f.  Ai:- 
KAND  Loi  is  DK  GoNTAUT,  duke,  a  French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Paris,  April  15.  1747,  died  by  the 
guillotine,  Dec.  81,  17y3.  Ho  bore  the  title  of 
duke  of  Lauzun  till  1788.  Surrounde<l  by  every 
advantage  of  birth  and  fortune,  with  a  noble 
figure  and  cultivated  mind,  he  passed  «:cvcTal 
year«  in  dissipation  in  England,  Russitt,  Pulaiid, 
and  Franco,  till  ho  was  hopelessly  involved  in 
debt.  U^s  left  his  property  to  his  creditors; 
went  with  Lafayette  to  %ht  for  the  Amer^ 
ican  revolution  ;  ri.  t-irnod  to  France,  was  elortcd 
deputy  fur  the  nobility  of  Qnercy  to  the  states 
cenoral  of  1789 :  dednred  against  the  conrt,  and 
becam«'  tlic  confidant  and  ^wV'.  t  .i;'rnt  of  Philip- 
pe EgalitC.  Ho  served  the  republic  in  Corsica, 
SaToy,  and  la  Yend^  but  wta,  nevertbden^ 


coDdemned  to  death  by  the  rerokitionarT  tnbn* 
nal  for  having  liiTorea  the  Vendeans,  imioe  ba 
had  not  conquered  them.  The  memi'irs  piiV 
lished  in  1822,  under  the  name  of  the  duke  of 
Lanzan.  are  of  doitbCfld  antheoticity. 

BIRO>f,  Bn?E!?.  or  lU'imET,  FRx-rr  .Tomr,  a 
RitHsian  adventurer,  born  in  16ST,  died  Dec  28, 
1772.  The  grandson  of  a  groom,  and  a  groom 
himselt  he  found  access  to  the  household  of 
Anna  Iranovna,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
became  lior  fiivorite  and  lover  during  her  reign 
in  Conrland,  and  residence  in  Hittan.  After 
Anna  beeaiiMi  empran,  she  took  Binm  wtth  lier 
to  St  Petersburg,  made  lutn  irreat  chara>>€rl'-.!n, 
and  heaped  honors  m>d  wealth  upon  him.  Ue 
now  adopted  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  I'>ench  ducal  family  of  Biron. 
As  the  favorite  of  the  emprras,  he  ralcd  abso* 
lutdy  over  RtutoA.  The  prineea  Dolgoroucki. 
who,  when  Anna  was  made  empress,  kickod 
Wron  out  of  her  closet,  and  made  it  a  condition 
that  ho  should  remain  in  Mittan,  became  the 
first  victims  of  his  vengeance.  Ezeoutiona  fol> 
lowed  each  other,  and  in  this  manner  theoHndi 
were  murdered.  T^oltlicr  age  nor  sex  was 
spared.  Among  his  iavorito  cruelties  was  that 
of  freezing  his  victima  to  death,  ordering 
and  woHK-n  to  bo  put  naked  under  the  !»pouts  of 
pumps  in  u  temperature  of — 20°  F.  and  even  leas. 
During  the  reifp  of  AtrntL,  the  nobility  of  Coiuv 
land,  who  a  few  years  before  liad  refuso<l  to  ad- 
mit liis  nuiue  in  the  rolls  ol"  their  ca.ste,  frighten- 
ed by  his  ferocity,  elected  him  as  their  sovereign 
doke,  his  competitor  being  the  oeiebrated  Mn* 
rioe  of  Sftxony,  the  natural  son  of  Angostoa  IL 
Idng  of  Piilnnd,  known  as  Marechal  de  S.oxc,  and 
as  tbo  victor  in  the  battle  of  Foutenoy,  who  waa  * 
Bupportetl  by  the  interest  of  hla  fktner,  and  el 
Louis  XV.   Named  by  Anna  regent  of  the  em- 

Sire,  and  tutor  of  her  nephew  and  succeador 
nring  his  minority,  the  ambitlona  adventmvr 
was  suspected  of  a  design  to  push  aside  his 
pupil,  and  to  seize  tlie  imperial  crowu  for  his 
own  eldest  sou,  nmrrying  him  to  the  grand 
duchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great 
His  reign  as  regent  lasted  but  a  flew  months. 
As  early  as  1740,  Fitld-marslial  Milnirli,  oace 
his  acoompUceb  secretly  conspired  against  him, 
and  on  the  night  of  Nov.  dO,  gave  ovdan  t» 
Bcizo  him  in  his  bed,  atid  to  ptit  him  in  irona 
He  was  shut  up  first  in  the  lortrcss  of  Scblua* 
selbnrg,  then  after  hia  oondemnation  to  death 
in  1741,  and  the  commntation  (»f  th':^  T>ena!ty 
intoexUe  for  life,  ho  was  sent  to  rdun  in  Sibe- 
ria, 600  miles  beyond  Tobolsk,  to  a  priaon  spe- 
cially prepared  for  him  by  the  orders  of  lift- 
nicli.  The  princess  Anna,  mother  of  the  in£uit 
?overei?n,  w.as  proclaimed  by  Munich  regent  of 
the  empire,  but  was  in  her  torn  overUirown 
in  1741  by  IQucabeth,  who  becoming  empressi 
tfeiit  Munich  fo  Siberi;i,  to  replaeo  Biron,  whom, 
she  recalled  from  his  prison  and  exile.  The  2  an- 
tagonists, the  one  returning  the  other  going, 
met  in  Kasnn  while  changing  po>t-horsc.s  and 
exchanged  looks  but  not  words.  Biron  was 
ordeted  to  leslda  ia  tfaa  ettj  «f  Zmthi^. 
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Wlftea  Peter  ILL  ancoeeded  KUtt^eth,  be 
«fltd  9bm  to  6t  Firtuntwiu.  aid  CnlnriM 

II.  snbseqnently  restored  to  Yiiin  his  furfi  Ucd 
dacbj  of  Cuurlantl.  Ou  Jaa.  20,  1763,  ikruu 
«lM«d  hit  CApital  of  Mitten.  His  mlo  was 
jnst  and  mild  until  h\«  death. — He  left  2  -i  in, 
the  eklcst  of  whotn,  Petisr-  succeeded  to  lh« 
dnkedom  of  Courland,  but  having  given  ooosr 
aioa  for  disooatent,  the  Ooarlaud  noble*  in- 
Toked  the  inteifereneo  of  Ofttbarme.  In  1795 
be  WAS  obliged  to  cede  his  rights  to  the  emprem, 
after  wiuoh  he  wenl  to  Fnma^  when  h«  ac- 
fiired  bj  pm  uli»e  mmnl  imoA  Mi^taUm,  ftmong 
oth.  rs  i]iM  of  f^ntrnn,  Ue  died  on  one  of  hia 
estatee  ux  1800,  leaving  4  daoghters  one  of 
whom  is  itill  known  in  the  elegant  arL»tocratio 

political  world  where  ffic  fir<;t  I'-  ro 
&au;o  I  t  the  duohees  of  Diua,  aod  alWwiird 
that  u{  the  diichevof  SlfMk 

BIBK,  or  I'AKSOTTmw??,  a  tnwn  in  King*e 
eo.,  Irdiand,63^  miles  from  Dublin  ;  pop.  ©,886. 
I;  h:i.<  had  its  full  sh&ro  of  historical  and  im  ii- 
ticy  nooUaotioai  and  itiauLan,  from  the  Vth 
enkwytottebrtiitof  tte  B<^  KMrflii 
Birr  castle^  the  resideooe  of  the  earl  of  Rosso, 
vltere  is  sitoated  the  celebrated  obeMratozy 

BniSTAI-L,  a  parish  of  Yortahiro,  Eiiirhind, 
in  the  West  Kiding,  7  mUes  S.  W.  of  i^eeds; 
P»Pl  86,222.  It  contains  8  popnlous  towmUiM^ 
•lad  41  woiillfn  an<1  wor«t<'d  nn!h.  Tiiere  aro 
ftiao  cotton  and  sitk  manatactoru:&,  and  iQioes  of 
9Mi  and  iron.  The  Tork  lad  North  MWMd 
aihrw  pcMi  naar  the  pkee. 

ViSmS,  The  blr&  of  a  ddld  b  Hs  delim-- 
aace  frum  the  womb  of  the  mother,  in  which 
it  had  lived  some  M  weeks  alrea4]r»  without 
iMMhteg;  il  is  the  eoMBeneeiuent  of  a  sepa- 
rate exi;?t«:nco  in  the  world,  in  wldch  the  infant 
lives  aod  Lreaih^  as  oth^r  beings  of  its  race 
md  spaoiea.  The  physical  orsanism  of  man 
coinmencw  ita  existence  in  the  womb,  flr»t 
aa  an  embryo,  wUicli  is  gr^uolljr  developed 
into  a  fuitm  ;  then  as  an  immatore  corporeal 
fcame;  and  finally  as  a  mature  child,  snfiAcient- 
^  dereloped  to  be  bom  into  the  world  At 
the  end  of  the  89th  or  tJio  bof^inning  of  the 
40th  week,  the  child  has  readied  its  parieot 
Mirtw  ^bmlopment,  wl  Is  prepared  hr  Mrdi 
into  the  external  world ;  but  various  causes  in- 
eidsatal  to  the  mother,  may  precipitato  the 
pirtarieot  eflbrtai  of  the  womb,  and  OIMO  OB' 
timely  birth ;  or  rctan!  t?!o  natural  course  of 
labor,  aod  require  aniticiai  aid  in  partnrition. 
There  are  SOfwd  Undo  of  birth,  therefore,  such 
ss  premature,  mature,  and  late ;  untimely,  nat- 
Brtl,  and  artificial ;  healthy,  unhealthy,  and 
irregular;  n<jrmal,  abnormal,  and  exceptional ; 
and  all  theae  oompiieations  depend  mainly  oo 
thslwahiiof  tbomotlMr,  althon^  the  bethfa 
«nd  physical  conformation  of  the  child  may 
be  adv'antageouslv  or  otherwise  sliected  by 
thoiniQODeoof  the  parent  oo  iti  ntorine  exiit- 
^nr^.  Tho  period  of  gertation  differs  widely 
j-n  yimaJs  of  diflBarait  ^Moies;  bat  in  each 
pvliodv  ipofliti  it  ii  ftndbjrjMtaMTVIIh  pv^ 


BfKRI  m 

so  that  all  d^wrtares  from  the  natond 
of  gestalloe  in  tto  htniaii  raea  or  mtf 

other  specie*  of  mainmalia,  are  accidental  or 
exceptional  phenOBMoa.  The  4<>th  week  ia  the 
natural  time  of  labor  for  a  healthy  woman. 
Tin- (  Il il  l  is  then  mature  for  birth.  Contrao- 
tiuti^  t>f  tiio  womb  commence  about  that  timci 
and  give  sensatioos  of  a  somewhst  violent  n*» 
tore,  which  are  eotnmonly  cailed  "  labor  pains.** 
The  preliminary  panp^  do  not  last  looc  and  only 

¥'ve  a  feeling  of  unplea-sant  strain  or  pr..*-;nre. 
lie  pregnant  female  seized  with  thcae  alight 
pains,  may  bo  OBolib  to  novo  fbr  a  diort 
space  of  time;  but  when  the  pain  is  pono,  she 
may  feel  well  again  for  several  hours.  These 
ofo  odiad  '*ftlia  labor  pobM,"  aad  preoMsl* 
tnry  symptoms."  After  some  hours,  tme 
labor  paixui  commence.  They  are  u.ore  violent, 
last  longer,  and  return  sooner.  They  sre 
caused  by  oontraetlons  of  the  womb,  and  in- 
voluntary effi>rts  to  expel  the  foetus.  Daring 
llie  period  of  gestation,  tho  womb  grows  larger 
With  the  growth  of  tiio  onbcjro^  aaA  at  tho 
liiBO  of  nrtafittai  bos  aeqahed  ooMldmMo 

force  anu  volume.  TIio  cervix  uteri  ajid  tho 
vagina,  on  tho  other  hand,  become  relaxed  and 
capable  of  anMh  dbtiB<ioii  at  that  tfane.  Tho 
child  is  enveloped  in  a  double  mic  of  mem- 
braiisa  filled  with  an  albnmii^uua  tluid,  th^ 
bead  do«rmraid  aad  the  face  In  front ;  but,  as 
tho  ntems  contracts  alKJve,  it  forct-n  downward 
the  contents  with  a  sort  of  sinral  uiuvoiucut, 
csitaing  the  child  to  deeoend,  head  first,  from 
tho  nhdntninal  to  tho  pelvic  regioii,  with  tho 
book  of  the  hewl  in  Uen  of  the  4bee  flnaOf 
turned  in  fmnt.  Tho  fluid  cuf  utit'-.l  iu  the 
membranes  enveloping  the  ftctus  is  usually 
ftwood  ottt  lint,  with  a  portion  of  the  aae, 
fbrming  a  sort  of  bladder,  <N,tinnonly  ralK-d  the 
*'  Log  of  waters,"  which  grmlually  tii-tonils  the 
parts,  befbro  too  child  is  born. '  \iy  ro|)eated 
c<>ntractions  of  tho  womb,  tho  \<:u^  of  w:iti^r^ 
Boon  bursts,  diisclmrgiug  tho  coutetiL*,  dimin- 
ishing the  volume,  and  allowing  tho  head 
of  Um  child  to  oooopj  tho  lower  spooe.  Tho 
bones  of  tho  cnudon  aro  tmperfcctly  wdtod  at 
this  periixl,  and  easily  yield  iu  various  dlroc- 
tiooa  to  auit  the  fonu  oif  the  external  parts,  as 
th»  Mod  doooondi  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  aod 
passifti  tlirough  the  os  tinea)  and  tho  o]>eniog  of 
the  Vulva.  When  th«i  head  baa  passed,  tho 
bodf  ftlkiWO  o«0y  and  rapidly.  Such  is  th* 
process  of  a  natnnJ  birth;  and  in  a  h- althy 
state,  all  parturitiuii  vvauld  be  naturul  rnul  tviay, 
VMMonded  with  much  pain,  beyond  tho  passing 
pongs  of  a  few  violent  spasinodio  etlWts  io  tho 
womb,  contracting  to  expel  the  foetm.  Hmto 
aro,  however,  some  cicepuons  to  this  natural 
process  moatJ J  ia  footle  aod  unhealthy  wo- 
■MB.  An  oo^r  birth  uuuuva  to  duo  moooo^ 
and  without  much  Htralning  efr)rt.  A  difficult 
birth  proceeds  natoraily,  but  witli  sutoe  deUj 
and  paiafU  ottirli.  Inalood  of  terminating  m 
an  hour  or  two,  it  may  bo  prolonged  over  b  or 
10  or  20  hours,  or  more ;  sometimes  even  lasting 
•itml  d^i^  thoogh  tmfy  man  than  onob 
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Protracted  labors  are  nut  aiu  ay^  vory  painful; 
they  aro  nectary  to  prepare  the  partis  in  wo- 
men who  are  not  very  young  when  they  givo 
birth  to  a  first  child.  An  ortificial  Wirth  U  oo- 
coniplisliod  by  tlio  ui'l  of  in-;truirn  ;its  or  by 
the  haiid^  oi'  thu  practitioner.  t)omoti(ui:>«t  it  id 
oomparatively  o;u-^y,  and  vithont  much  poiD. 
It  is,  in  fiict^  nio-t!y  intpiiclod  to  fAcditate  n 
dithcult  natural  birtli.  A  iirematuro  birth  is 
one  which  oooort  some  vreeks  bvt'ore  tlio  ti.itu- 
ral  period ;  nio<!f!y  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
month,  in  lica  of  Iho  9th.  Though  40  weeics 
is  the  full  period  of  uterine  «n*turitv,  the  Im- 
man  fti  toa  is  completely  formed  at  tlie  «ad  of 
the  5th  month;  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  S-montha  children  living.  The  birth 
18  called  untimely''  when  it  occurs  before  the 
end  of  the  7Ui  moatfa,  and  Bueb  children  can 
rarely  kopt  alive.  A  premature  birtli,  even 
at  tlie  end  of  7  months,  is  very  ditToreut  from 
ft  natural  birth  at  the  foil  period.  The  child 
does  not  cry  like  a  fuU-frrown  infiuit,  but  titters 
a  faint  sound,  sleeps  cousiiiutly,  uiul  uiu^t  hi' 
w!iriiily  Avrappcd  in  flannel  day  and  nifiht,  or  it'; 
liands  and  feet  might  bo  immediately  chUled,  and 
injured  for  the  rest  of  life.  A(.«*)nrmg  as  the 
chilli,  thi:8  preniaturely  born,  is  more  or  loss 
uaturu  iu  uterine  development,  the  skin  is  red 
OTer  tbe  viuAe  body,  or  eometimes  blue,  and 
covered  with  a  fine,  long,  d  iwny  Iiiiir,  particu- 
larly ou  the  sides  ot  the  face  and  uu  the  back. 
The  fbntaoel  is  large;  the  bones  of  the  bkwW 
are  easily  moved  ;  the  face  is  wrinkled  and 
looks  old ;  the  eyes  are  often  clo;<ed ;  the  f^n;^tT 
and  too  nails  an  tender,  and  very  short. 
The  bi  >dy  is  very  small,  wcif^liing  but  5  or  6 
pounds  at  moat,  in  lieu  of  8  or  lu,  or  more.  It 
13  soiiK-tiines  said,  however,  that  a  7-month.s 
child  ia  more  easily  kept  alive  than  one  which 
is  born  during  the  9th  month ;  but  this  is 
not  Well  ns( xitaiii.  il.  "  I..ite  biriU"'  is  said 
to  oi'cur  after  the  usual  term  of  40  weeks, 
which  some  1)elieve  Is  possible,  while  others 
doubt.  There  are  nmuy  r.i'Kc?  fif  d<  c.'jifi  .n 
and  tsij-iiake  in  ordinary  reckoninjj's  of  tuno 
witli  pregnant  womeu,  who  are  seldom  abso- 
lutely sure  of  the  exact  cotiimcncc-ment  of  tlioir 
pregnancy.  Sometimes  they  know  ex.acily,  and 
ofleticr  not.  'i  he  question  is  of  some  inicrcst 
in  medical  jurisprudence,  where  a  child  bora 
more  than  40  weeks  after  the  aWnce  o^  the 
death  if  the  iv(iu(.;d  father,  is  to  \'v  o .ti-.;.L.T.:-d 
as  legitituatc  or  otlierwiso.  bomo  believe  that 
nature  never  exceeds  40  weeks' gei^tation  in  tlie 
human  species;  while  others  arc  iinliiV';  in 
think  lIuU.  she  is  su^.'.  i'tii'le  of  various  cj^ccj  - 
tions  to  the  general  law.  1  oth  with  regard  to 
pretnaturo  parturition  and  i>rotractod  pvriod-j 
of  gestation.  Abortions  and  iniMarriages  are 
not  uni  niiinoii.  They  ocfur  from  the  begin- 
ning of  pregnancy  up  to  the  &th  moath,  or 
later ;  but  mostly  dnriuf;  the  8d  month.  Vio- 
lent emotions,  and  .-liocks  of  body  or  of  mind, 
causing  sudden  revulsions  of  tho  uervuus  sys- 
tem, arc  tho  common  causes  of  miscarriage  and 
ftbortivn.  Weaklf  and  excitable  coostitationa 


are  most  liable  to  those  revulsions,  wLicli  de- 
tach tho  embryo  or  the  partially  formed  fistas 
from  the  womb,  before  the  time  appointed  by 
the  laws  of  nature.  Birth  may  occur,  there- 
fore, prematurely,  maturely,  or  laior  th.ni  the 
usual  period.  The  child  may  bo  oatorilljf 
iMMdthy  or  unhealthy  in  the  womb ;  or,  if  heftlthy 
in  the  womb,  it  may  be  injured  at  the  birth  by 
malt'ormation  in  the  mother,  or  misuaoAgetueot 
in  the  delivery.  l>irth  may  be  niitimdy,«r 
Daturul,  or  artificial,  where  in?tnimcr:t^  oriir- 
titicial  aid  are  used  in  parturition.  I:  may  be 
normal,  or  alniormal,  whore  llio  f* etas  is  well 
formed  iu  tho  womb,  or  undeveloped  in  iu  doe 
proportions ;  and  where  two  or  more  are  bora 
as  twins,  t!ie  c.isc  is  inoro  or  K  -s  exceptional; 
the  birth  of  each  one  may  be  diiBcult,  or  not, 
as  their  positions  or  Dreseotations  areunfiivect' 
bio  or  othfrwiM\  Natural  Idrth  at  the  fuD 
time  is  %*ery  simple,  and  fortunately  tbe  mo?t 
common.  Difficult  parturition  reqniros  cirvful 
mannfrotnpnt  by  an  accomplislii  d  midwilL-:  and 
as  every  vuritLy  of  accident  and  ditlicuil}  Loi 
lu  L  ii  well  observed  and  studied,  there  is  little 
apprehension  of  unpleasant  oomplioaUonvliin 
good  advice  is  sought  in  time. 

BLSAYA,  a  word  sigaiiyin.:  to  tut',<vi:  nc 
name  given  to  the  people  oi  that  {Kirtiua  oi  tbe 
Philtppfne  archii>elago,  comprising  Samar,  Pir 
nay,  I.vyti-,  No^'rtK,  Zebu,  Miusbate,  H-L't, 
Bibuyan,  Tit:ao,  Uuimaras,  Panamao,  atid  ^a- 
merous  smaller  islands.  The  Bisayans  c<iTuprise 
about  -Jih  of  tho  population  of  th<-  riiilii  pine 
islands.  The  liisayuu  Laiguage,  of  wlm  li  there 
are  10  or  1 2  dialects,  differing  very  nuicb  in  the 
form  of  words,  is  regarded  by  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish writers  as  an  original  tongue,  havin;?  M 
essential  affinity  with  the  Malay,  or  otljer  lan- 
guage of  the  Indian  islands;  howcTer,  a  cucasl- 
tation  of  the  copious  dictionary  of  Faiber  Jmb 
do  N'oi  eda,  publi-iu  d  at  Manila  in  lb4\,  which 
contains  2  dialects  of  tho  island  of  Fmt&y,  tb 
Ililigucina  and  llaraya,  may  lead  others,  n  ft 
biis  tlic  writer  of  thi'^  nrtiole,  to  rirrire  nta  Jif- 
lerent  Ci^nclusion.  it  has  been  reinitrkcil  tliJt 
tbe  liisayan  language  is  singularly  wordy  ratter 
than  copious.  One  illustration  of  this  verboeitj 
in  the  ISisiiyan  language,  is  given  by  Mr.  Crtw* 
furd,  the  historian  of  tho  Indian  archipel.'4f*  to 
show  the  absenco  of  any  essential  Judi^  <^ 
ment  in  tho  language.  To  eat  is  eTpreBMd1i!f 
40  dilVercnt  terms;  to  cat  jr^rh  r.i!l;-.  '^'»> 
which  certainly  is  not  far  removed  &oia  mal'''^ 
in  Malay;  makumabi,  to  eat  a  little  (tbe  Ma- 
l.Tvs  ofrcn  repeat  an  adjective  to  express  a  dial- 
n;"i;ivc.  as  kachil-kacl^Lt  very  little);  dwm,  10 
e  it  ;,'retdily,  to  gorge;  and  diyam  or  dian  'M 
Malay  for  silent;  tamung,  t*.  cat  by  nwwei^ 
and  sambttn^j,  is  to  piece  in  Malay;  Hl^^ 
eat  raw  meat,  and  kulih  is  skin  in  MalajJ 
pnhit,  to  eat  pork;  and/t/Ai,  and  taci,tt9M_ 
chii>el;igian  names  for  pig,  derived  frooi  «* 
Malay,  Itabi  ;  and  thus  thn)Ugliout  iJic  Hi>a.viW 
language,  tliere  can  bo  traced  an  esseaiud  rcii- 
tiouship  to  the  language  of  the  great  aivigstiM 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  ooeana. 
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BISOAT,  one  of  the  Basqne  proTtnoes  of 
Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  boy  of  Iii«cay,  8. 
by  Alava,  E.  l>y  (iuipnzcoa,  W.  by  Satitand- 
«r;  arvA,  1,064  sq.  miles ;  pop.  160,000,  ia- 
cnmn^  mM  ft,5w  nobm.  The  flsHhoe  It 
im-irul;ir ;  t)io  climate  lii-althy  ;  tlic  soil,  tlnnitrh 
not  natarali/  very  fertile,  U  by  cukivaiiun 
Md»  prodiutiT«b  Froit,  Indian  com,  and 
TCirctaWw  fire  frrown  abundantly,  and  of  tho 
finest  qoality.  'I  he  country  i»  princsi>ally  di- 
Tidwl  mto  ■mU  fiurme,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ownert,  who  are  frecjnently  the  descendants  of 
ancient  familiea.  '1  he  houses  are  nio«tly  of 
^tonc,  luui  iiuiny  of  the  old  chateaux  and  towers 
have  benu  convertod  into  fitfia-hoaaeti  Tbm 
irm  of  Biscay  is  of  ^e  lint  exoeUenoe.  Tt  !■ 
•sai.1  th.it  iho  rrcat  initio  of  8oinoro«tr<"t  prfMliux-* 
about  40,000  tons  onnnally,  though  this  seema 
an  exeewiy  estimate.  The  ebief  ocfDnation  of 
the  I5t«carnn<»,  hf^sido  affrtcnltnro,  is  t!>fu  ry  and 
the  ooaaciug  trade.  The  locai  goTcmmont  is 
warn  under  the  general  ohArge  of  the  eaptain 

gnera!  of  Saii  S^^l.astian. 

BISc!AY.  Bay  of,  uji  extensive  bay  of  Uie 
Atlantic,  the  opening  of  which  extends  from 
OfM  Ortcgal  to  liahant.  It  is  about  400  miles 
wide  and  900  nrika  in  length,  being  nearly 
awiiicircuhii-.     It  is   exceedingly  f-t'Tiny  and 
tuons ;  the  whole  force  of  tlte  we4t<urljr 
Mt,  ▼hile  the  rec<^I  of  die  wuvm 
fram  tlie  Coiiat  < ::ui>os  n  v.  ry  licavy  sea.  A 
cnrreiil  ewv^jKi  rauud  llie  iaaiJo  of  the  bay, 
kaovn  OS  Kennell's  current,  which  runs  some- 
tiine<)  26  miles  per  day.    Tho  Sjnnl-Ii  coa.^ 
washed  by  the  waters  of  ihe  hay  Lu  bold  aiid 
rocky.    The  barren  cliffs  and  frowning  preci- 
Ificwof  Cape  ITioiatemi  are  partioolarly  sloomy 
Md  frrand.   Tb««  are  TarfiMii  amall  s^e  bar* 

u>rs  on  this  ((M^t.  Th«^  Froiich  coa^t  is  low 
and  handy  as  ikr  aa  the  Loire,  north  of  which  it 
k  el  moderate  height  The  prindpel  Freoeh 
hrirliors  of  tho  lifiy  of  Biscay  are  Bayonne,  lior- 
deaux.  La  iio«  hi  "le,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  L'(M« 
#iit.  Tba rivers  ot  the  north  of  hpain,  which 
fram  t!:c  cr)nli;.'iiity  ai'  tho  inoiintain  ciiaiu  to 
tii«j  co^t  are  tKjt  ot'  u'uii  or  iui{>urlauce,  llad 
their  ootlet  in  ti.«  bay  of  Biscay,  which  re- 
turn from  Prance  the  Loirei  the  Humontt^  and 
■ome  smaller  streams. 

BISCAY,  New,  in  Mexico.   Soe  Dtrakoo. 

iilSC£GiIA,  a  atiiongly  fortiiied  leaport 
tm  of  Naplei^  T^di  ttui  91  milee  W.  N. 
W.  of  Ilari.  It  i*  the  tn-.d  of  a  bi-liop,  and  has 
•  eath«dra],  2  monuitteries,  a  hosipitoL  and  an 
•ededaetical  college.  The  harbor  oiiij  adoaita 

•DuJI  veaseU.    Po;.  l.'.OOO. 

BISCHOFF,  Gkou«  iKiEumcn,  the  origina- 
tor of  tho  German  musical  societies  and  .^an- 
gerbtlnde,  born  at  EUrich  in  the  Ilartz,  Aug.  21, 
1780,  died  iSept.  17, 1841.  In  lb08  ho  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Frencli  governtnont  at  Erfurt, 
aait  appeared  with  Ids  aooiatiee  before  liapoieoii 
and  the  other  nKmardML 

UISrifOFF,  TiiF.onoit  I,i  jnvi«i  "Wii.mei  M,  a 
iiermaa  phy8iok)gi8t,  bom  Oct.  28, 1807,  at  ilao- 
«v«r,  vaa  pcotenr  «t  Haobilbaig  ia  1886^  And 


in  1&4S  became  profeesor  of  the  school  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  at  Gressen,  where  he  found- 
ed a  inu><.um  of  aiiutoiny  and  physiology.  Ha 
has  writlfin  eeveral  treat  ilea  on  entomoiogT. 

BI8GH0FP  VON  ALTEMSTEIN,  Osan 
RrDOLF.  ft  fJoniian  physician,  born  Ang.  15, 
17^3,  at  Krtimsuaunster,  in  Austria,  died  Jidy 
18,  1860.  He  was  professor  at  Prague  and  Vf' 
cnna.  fiinl  ftubli^fu  il  a  work  on  typhus  and  ner- 
vous fuveni  in  and  also  books  on  chrouio 
diseaaaa,  the  natural  history  of  man,  pulinonarj 
diseases,  and  poison?,  ilo  had  a  rop'irn- 
tion  in  all  Germany,  b<it!i  aa  a  prakCLiiiujitr  uuU 
as  a  medical  writer. 

Bi6QU0FSW£RDA,  a  dty  of  fiaxooy,  capi- 
tal of  a  Jnriadletioa  of  the  aame  name,  on  tna 
river  Wc-otiit/,  havin^r  ?.,2')0  inhabitant-*,  clii.  fly 
employed  in  tho  manufacture  of  cloths  and 
the  preparatkm  of  granite  boiUinf  atonea.  On 
a  nt  i:;Iibi'rinp  annnnit  is  fh»^  c'l^tlo  of  St.  .Ti>hn, 
whiijii  vins  ItiiLohud  iu  litachu!»u't;rda 
was  raised  to  a  city  by  Benno,  bishop  of 
"Mci^-on,  in  1070.  It  has  hufTcrc-d  several  con- 
llii;,'ration-<,  ono  of  which  w  a*  by  the  Ilussitea 
in  1420,  and  another  in  an  engagement  between 
the  French  and  IfnariiM  ia  1618,  hot  Napoleon 
gave  100,000  franca  aa  an  fndanmitj.  It  la  dM 
birthplace  of  tho  thcolo^'ian  liahrdt. 

BijiOUOl^^WERDElC,  Jouaiw  Kt^noLF  rotr, 
a  Pniarian  atateamaa,  bom  in  Saxony  abovt 
1T38,  died  near  Berlin  in  ison.  rti.K-r  Frr.!,  - 
rio  William  II.  he  had  &u  almosi  touprt-mu 
power  In  tlie  gOTemtnent.  As  plenipotentiary 
of  Pnis-ia  ho  was  at  tlio  f'oiitrr.  «■»  (»f  Szisfowe, 
Olid  bruught  together  th«  kia^j  uud  the  em[»oror 
I>ei>pold  at  Pilnitx.  In  1732,  being  made  a 
general,  he  aeoompanied  the  king  in  a  cam* 
paign,  and  waa  aobseqiiently  unhaaaador  In 
Paris  tin  \79  \.  Wh,  n  Frodori.-  William  died 
in  1787,  bo  received  a  pension,  and  waa  forbid- 
den afrain  to  preaent  himaelf  at  eovrt. 

l?ISCII'»r,  Nirni  A.s  in  I^tin  EptflOOWt*,  ft 
few  its  printor,  btirn  at  Weissemburg,  near  the 
end  of  tho  1  rn  ii  centory.  He  was  learned  in  tbe 
f'trtok  and  Latin  language*,  and  h  ivii,;,'  niarriod 
tlio  dauirhtor  and  Biisociated  hini-t  If  iu  bu'-int-^s 
with  tlio  soil  of  the  famous  Jean  Froben,  undor- 
took  to  publish  at  Basel  a  collection  of  the 
Greek  father^  and  began  the  scries  with  the 
works  of  St.  KumI,  in  l.'>29. 

BliiCUWJLLEE,  a  town  in  France,  situated 
on  the  Voder,  14  milee  K.ofStraabiirg,  |>op.  In 
I'^fiR,  7.fuf<.  It  \v:u»  fonnerly  fortifiei!,  bet  was 
dixnianileti  by  the  imp«>riidibts  in  170<i.  Near 
Bischwiller  is  situated  the  rioh  iron  mine  of 
Mittolhardt.  lis  in.-inttfar-tnrc:^  rnnsi>-t  of  wool- 
Icii  and  Uneu  »luilb,  oil,  bum]',  luid  cor ihch ware. 

BISCUIT,  in  pottery,  tho  name  given  to 

Corcelain  ware  which  baa  been  twice  baked, 
nt  has  not  received  the  flnishing  pn>ces<i  or 
glazing.  Many  t>eatitifui  oniatnontal  article^ 
aa  vaseai  medajKona,  atatuettei^  and  other  imi< 
tationa  of  aoolptcore,  are  made  of  thla  material, 
and  for  durability  and  cleanlincjw  they  are  to  bo 
preferred  to  the  same  article*  in  marble  ur  ala- 
twnar.  Tba^otapoaaanthotnoaliMMo^of 
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the  fmcst  Pariaa  marblo.  The  most  famons 
moQufactories  of  ornaments  in  porcelain  biscuit 
are  those  of  Sevres  in  France.  The  work  haa 
olio  lieen  eanied  to  a  high  state  of  ^ferfeotioii 
in  England,  principally  by  the  ingenuity  ami  in 
dostry  of  Jowah  Wedgewood,  whusa  uaiue  is 
attached  to  the  pecaliar  varieties  of  the 
w.iro  which  ho  introduced.  Several  kinds  of 
biscuit  ar<>  produced  by  hid  processes,  as  thu 
t>0i'0(dain-biscuit,  which  possesses  snch  hard- 
ness, that  it  13  u»ed  for  mortars  for  domiMtic 
and  chemical  purposes;  the  white  porcelain- 
hiscnit,  also  of  extreme  hardness,  and  employ- 
ed for  many  nsefnl  and  ornamental  artades;  the 
bamboo,  or  biscait  of  the  yellow  color  of  canes, 
and  tho  jasper,  a  white  biscuit  of  great  beauty 
and  delicaof ,  suitable  for  cameos  and  other  simi* 
larotfjeeta 

BISlTAP.'EF>r,  ■niBnAP.TE,  or  Bidja,  the  col- 
lective name  ot  a  number  of  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  desert  between  the  valley  of  tlie  Nile  and 
the  Red  sea,  and  skirting  tho  districts  of  Kubia 
and  Abyssinia.  They  are  nomadio  in  their 
mode  of  bnt  not  of  AraUan  deeoent. 
Camels,  sheep,  goat^,  horses,  and  asses,  are  their 
only  wealth.  Jn  Miut^sr  they  pasture  their 
flocks  on  tho  mountains  near  tho  Red  ik-a,  where 
the  produces  herbii^  in  the  guUe^rs  of 
the  winter  atnmma,  but  in  Bnmmer  tibuBjrare 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  Nile.  For  this  privilege 
of  getting  grass  thej  pay  tribute  to  the  Abab- 
des.  They  live  entirely  npon  milk  and  flesh, 
which  tbey  est  raw.  A  few  of  thorn  sometimes 
Tisit  Derr  or  Asa  wan,  with  scana,  sheep,  and 
cetrich  feathers.  In  exchnnfre  tbey  take  shirts 
and  dhnrra,  the  tT^i"""  i\  !:irh  they  swallow 
uuoookcd.  Ihey  reseuibio  tiie  Abubdea  ia  ap- 
pearance. Their  complexion  is  dork  brown ; 
the  dreea  of  both  sexes  ooonsts  only  of  a  sort 
of  ahlrk  They  live  in  tents  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  the  doum  palm.  Tlio  T5i^hareen 
are  crastantliy  armed  with  tho  primitive  bow 
and  arrow.  Tbirir  yootha  make  plundering  ex- 
our^ons,  mounted  upon  catnels  of  a  superior 
breed.  They  stand  in  dreud  uf  tho  Ahabdea, 
who  often  awprise  their  mountain  encamp* 
TtH  fit?.  Tliey  are  hostile  toward  strangers,  and 
have  kiL  unfavorable  impressions  upon  travel- 
lers. They  are  Hohammedaua,  but  do  not  ob- 
serve  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  £oran.  Very 
fyw  of  them  understand  Arabic;  those  who 
live  on  the  Abysj^iuian  froutiv^r  xmderstand  the 
Abyssinian,  to  which  their  own  language  is 
dosely  allied.  Bnrokhardfa  "Travels  in  Kn- 
bia,"  h  the  chief  authuri'v  concerning  them. 

BISilAEIBA,  a  poopie  of  Nubia,  in  Africa, 
more  than  200,000  in  number,  who  lead  a  no- 
madio life  in  a  desert  tract,  which  they  call 
Edbai,  between  l&t.  23'  and  16°  N.  They  are 
of  a  oark  brown,  almost  black  color,  with  de- 
eded negro  features,  but  of  auiild,  ImmaDo,  ir\- 
telligent,  and  almost  European  character.  Ilicy 
abide  principally  aruuud  the  mountain  Elba. 
The  Amarer,  to  the  south  of  th}^  i«/win»A>n^ 
tba  mo&t  poweiMof  thetribea  into  wUdi  fba 
peoiilaia  divided.  ThaliDgUfaof  <hi  Kdi»> 


BISHOP 

riba,  called  the  Beganie,  is  spoken  from  the 
Ked  sea  '  the  Nile,  and  frf)ra  tho  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt  to  Buakim,  and  is  wholly 
difltarent  from  t£a  ndghbOTing  languagea.  A 
dialo  t  of  it  Is  Spoken  by  tne  Ababdea,  an 
almost  independent  nomadio  people  dweUiaf 
furtlier  north. 

BISHOP  (Sax.  hiseop^  from  Gr.  tmaKowos^  a 
su{>erintendent),  in  the  Gret^k,  Latin,  and  Ajt- 
ghcan  churches,  the  title  given  to  those  who 
are  of  tho  highest  order  of  the  priesthood,  to 
tho  successors  of  the  12  apostles,  in  dislinction 
from  tho  priests  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
72  diadplaB:  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Iforavlni  onnrehes,  and  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
it  ia  the  title  nvea  to  the  highest  othoera  in 
the  nbiiitry,  who  are  not,  however,  regndad 
as  a  distinct  order;  in  Germany  the  office  is 
hardly  more  than  titular,  and  b  conferred  upon 
pirinces  as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  The  name  wai 
borrowed  by  the  fii-st  Christians  from  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Borne,  in  which  it  deai^ 
sated  a  civil  maipstrataw  Tnoa,  Cicero  waa  at 
one  time  episcopus  ora  campani<B.  In  the  Kew 
Testament,  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter,  or 
priest,  arc  sometimes  interchanged,  as  in  Acts 
zz.  17,  28,  and  St.  John,  in  his  last  2  epialkiL 
adopts  the  title  of  priest.  Tet,  aa  malntunea 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  it  does  ur  t  f(  l^iow 
because  tho  names  priest  and  bishop  were  then 
appUed  indistinctly,  that  there  existed  no  dl^ 
tinctlon  between  tho  episcopate  and  Uie  priest- 
hood. "  There  might  have  been  oonfusdon  in 
tho  nMnes,"  fiaya  St.  Thoma'S,  *'but  not  in  the 
character."  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibited  tho 
episcopal  typo  during  the  life  of  St,  Paul,  who 
charged  Titus,  in  consecrating  him  bishop  of 
the  isle  of  Orete^  to  ordain  priests  in  every 
town,  to  have  over  them  fldl  Jnrndiction,  and 
to  be  the  judpo  before  whom  complaints  tuigbt 
be  established  by  2  or  3  witnesses.  Is.  the 
epistleeof  Ignatius^  in  the  beginning  of  tlwM 
century,  tlie  episcopate  is  rejirescntc^l  a<  the 
divinely  appointed  pillar  which  sustains  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  stmcturcb  TIm  Usibaps 
preside  in  the  church  as  the  rcprpsentatires  cf 
God,  and  the  priests  hold  the  place  of  the  apos- 
tolic senate.  TertuUian  directs  the  pricata  and 
deacons  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
tho  bishop.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bbhop  as 
tho  encce.'-sor  of  tlio  apostles,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  representative  and  individual  organ 
of  the  ehnroh,  in  which  be  has  supreme  power, 
being  reponsiWe  to  God  alone,  and  yet  bound 
in  important  matters  to  receive  the  oounsul  of 
his  presbyters.  Bishops  in  the  OathoUe  dimch 
are  re;?arded  as  otFicers  appointed  by  the  Hcdy 
Spirit  to  govern  the  church  of  God.  The  so- 
thority  which  fbey  exercise  belongs  to  their 
character,  and  comes  from  God  liim!«Jf,  while 
the  juriisdicLion  of  the  priests  emanates  only  from 
a  bishop,  and  can  be  exercised  only  under  his 
direction.  Bishops  are  necesaary  not  oa^  to 
iratflthand  preside  over  thedraroh,  bat  alia  to 
9wm  tho  oontiiuii^  cf  tha  miniiby,  tod  to 
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tnmBoaa  bj  jyfliadtfcin  th»nii<wm  which  th«r 
mwliidl  Ikon  Jims  Ohrfit.  Tlw^troiH 

equal  in  power,  becaugo  t':.  v  liave  all  rcroivij.l 
the  foloeM  of  the  piinihood^  but  there  ar«  (!•• 
0MB  <^jviadk;tkm  aad  iMoor  Moordinf;  tottM 
noportAZMM  of  the  seew  ^'lurh  thoy  .:>rrn]->v. 
The  principal  Jbtioctions  which  have  been  m- 
trodaoad  are  th*  patrUrohs,  ezarcha,  and  arch- 
biahopa,  and  above  all,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  tho 
pop«,  aroond  whom  all  otlicr  biiJiops  rally  aa 
rays  to  a  common  centre.  At  first,  the  bi-'»hop« 
vera«leotad  hj  tbm  okm  aad  peocie  of  tha 
^foedbii,  Int  m  aMomt  liw  tmiuti  fauepa- 
rsble  from  pH-s;,i;]ar  .•wmmbHe't,  varions  i  luncila, 
from  that  of  Laodioea  in  the  4th  oeotnrj,  to 
llHt  of  JMmam  te  lili,  raCniBed  and  Mp- 
preged  the  electoral  rights  of  the  laity. 
Charlemagne  and  other  of  the  northern  kiofpi 
^'pointed,  bj  their  own  antibfltllj,  tke  biahopa 
of  their  own  kiiigdonis.  The  pope,  tmwilling 
that  bishops  shouM  bo  depeutient  upon  princeei, 
broi|dit  it  about  that  the  oanona  in  oa^ednl 
einrdMa  ahoold  ha?*  tte  etoatioo  of  their 
bialtopa,  which  deotiOM  were  vanallj  con- 
firmed at  Rome.  At  present  the  m<jdo  of 
electing  biahopa  yaries  in  diffiwent  ooontdMi 
Ibey  aroelaelad  in  aom  MMiMet  bf  eallwM 
cinons ;  in  other*,  as  in  France  and  Bavaria, 
th^  are  nominated  by  the  crown  or  govern- 
WMfeik  In  an  ease*  the  names  deiigDated  are  eeBk 
to  Rome  f'^r  poofirn»ation,  and  tlio  porH<in  chosen 
n  appointed  to  hi  ft  see  by  Icttcrii  apustulic.  Ao 
eord^ig  to  the  decreet  of  the  coonoil  of  Trent, 
the  candidate  for  this  order  must  be  of  leinti- 
Baal«  birth,  80  years  old,  well  reputed  for  leani- 
morality,  usually  a  native  of  tlie  coun- 
trr  in  which  hia  Inaboprie  Uesi  and  aooeptabte 
tolSb»v*iGata  ggfwm—tthawot  WltUnt 
mr-nth^  f^crn  IjI-  <;  inifinnation  ho  receives  the 
rite  of  consecration,  which  is  performed  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  new  bishop,  according  to  tha 
d:rcrti  of  the  pontifical,  bj  '<  bi«li0|«  ap- 
pointiHi  tor  tiiat  purpose,  l  he  candidate  t&k<^ 
tfa«  aacient  oath  of  iHiflianr  n  to  the  pope,  the 
oath  of  civil  allegiance,  subeoribcs  to  the  con- 
feaaion  of  faith,  receives  the  in^^ignia  of  hi« 
oftice,  ia  anointed  and  solemnly  eiitlironed,  and 
Mwdfldsa  tba  oerwnonjr  with  prrfnftHBdim  tha 
hmMtHkm.  ffii  iai^iila  are  a  oitra,  lha  qna* 

I)-!  of  pMWt.-r,  n  rr./^-itT,  in  illusion  to  his  shop- 
herd'ii  duties,  a  tmgur-rutjf  {uHnnlus  pcutoralit)^ 
a  aiipi  of  his  marHage  with  toe  obitrdi,  a  cross  oD 
lha  Mwast,  distinctive  :;:!r>veH  rind  .sandaK  and  an 
official  robe.  Ttie  functions  of  tiie  Inshop  em- 
brace all  tlie  rites  and  offices  <rf'the  Chriatiaa  r»> 
li^^on.  lie  fttlrnirisiers  6  ><acraraents  in  common 
witL  priesta,  ami  2  otiiers,  those  of  coafinuatiun 
and  ordination,  are  his  peculiar  prerogativcfi. 
Ua  examines  and  approvea  or  ooadamna  tha 
works  pablished  in  his  diooeea  eoneeming  re- 
lilrion,  niKl  takes  |»art  in  the  jK;n<  r;d  councils  c«>u- 
Toked  by  the  pope  for  deciding  qnestioot  of  faith. 
1%e  gmKUm  of  diadplhia,  be  nakea  tMMm 
and  ordinances  which  he  in  !^--  n.  vssary  to 
ttw^aMi^nMjce  of  it,  ^^^u^  with 


arc  Catholir  Vii^h-'']-'-  Tvhn  have  no  iliix and 
who  perform  duties  within  limits  asM^ned  bj 
tiie  holy  see  as  vicars  apostcdie.  They  hear  IM 
title  of  bishop*  in  p&rhbut  ii\fld^Uum,  btH'Jin^ 
tliey  are  assigned  to  sees  which  aro  in  the 
posHe«>ion  of  infidels,  and  are  specially  dele- 
gated to  ecclef«La.''f  teal  duties  el^where.  These 
were  originally  biBhopa,  who  liad  been  expelled 
by  Mohammedan  conquests  from  their  dio<-osi<s 
in  the  £a8t,  and  ware  aftwward  appointed  by 
the  pope  aa  aa  aiuiMiilon  of  a  perpetual  hope 
and  a  ]>rotest  with  r--i;<-<  t  to  tlKfSo  conquered 
•ee& — Ttie  Proiestant  movement  iatroduoed 
new  ooBoeptions  of  tiba  olnnii,  and  changed 
the  form  of  r!.iir  h  government.  In  the  dif- 
ferent branohtin  of  Fratestantism,  there  was 
aalatitateKl  for  bisbopa  aitlwr  tfw  presbytery 
or  ecclesiif^tiral  autonomy,  or  the  office  of 
bbhop  was  retained  with  dmanisliod  powers. 
Only  in  England  Ima  episcopaoj  been  defended 
by  Frotsatants  as  a  divine  histifttoa.  Otfaar 
notestants  affirm  its  post-apostoBe^  and  tiieiw> 
f«jro  human  origin.  The  functions  of  the  An* 
gUcan  bishop  are  eoofirmation,  ordination  of 
ieaooBi  and  priests,  oonaaanitloii  of  other  \Ubf 
ops,  de<licati»)n  or  consecration  of  religions  edi- 
fices and  grounds,  adminuiti-atioa  of  the  eflbcts 
9i  deoeaaad  pewoas  tffl  some  one  has  prtrved  a 
right  of  execQtorship,  a^Ijudication  in  (piestiuns 
re^tecting  matrimony  oud  divorce,  ia»titution 
or  collation  to  vacant  churches  in  their  diocese, 
•uperinteodence  of  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
in  the  same,  and  power  of  suspension,  depri- 
vation, deposition,  degradation,  and  eicommu- 
nicatioa,  Xhej  are  also  the  medium  of  com- 
munieation  betww  tha  Mng  and  people  upon 
matters  n-latinj  to  religion.  They  are  jieern  of 
the  realm,  members  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 
for  Ifca  moat  part  richly  aadowed.  RaeMUlj, 
tho  rercnne  of  tho  different  fccs  has  been  re- 
duced more  noirly  to  an  equality,  and  tlic  in- 
©otiie  of  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury  \im  l»ecn 
fixed  at  £16,000,  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  at  ill 0.000,  those  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester  at  i'8.000  each,  and  tlio  otliers 
a^  &<n  £AfiWi  to  JAjm.  The 
bMiopa  iM  nflniliiaied  \ff  iIm  avows, 

formally  elected  by  the  chapters.  Tlie  ecclesi- 
astical powers  of  bishops  in  the  Frotestant 
Episcopal  dtureh  of  America  reseeabk  tboia  of 
tlio  Anglican  bishops,  but  they  hare  no  politi- 
cal foactiona.  They  are  olaolad  by  the  clerical 
oodlaif  dspoliasof  the  vaeaaldioMiaMMBliM 
in  f'onvcntinn,  and  before  consecration  are  ra» 
quired  to  produce  oertiftuates  l>efore  the  house 
of  bidiope,  and  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay 
dsovties  in  gmrai  OMTaotioii.  Tha  rigbia  of 
tbiB  office  ara  ao  isatihiled  te  GanMOiy  thuft 

even  lioman  Catholic  miIlts  ?i:i\  o  Bometinie* 
made  hialu^  in  the  Lutheran  church.  In 
and  Hama  tUi  tlOa  is  ordinarily  givM 
to  the  general  guperintendenta  uf  the  Evangeli- 
cal church.  Attempts  have  been  made  without 
toflfittUsclMahMK  ' 
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BIBHOP 


Sfttioii« — The  biflhopa  of  the  Qreek  ohoroh  are 
ftppointed  hj  the  arebbtihope,  and  unit  be  ee- 

lertod  from  the  moults,  and  are  therefore  alwAys 
Qniaarried.  Tbej  hare  maoh  leaa  authorit/ 
tiiaii  the  Roman  Oi^IieUiliop&*~T1ie  Udiop- 
ric  in  the  district  or  dii^oeseover  wliich  a  bishop 
has  ipiritual  joriBdiotioD.  There  are  in  £og- 
land,  eiethudvi  of  theardibiBhoprioa,  26  Udiofi- 
ricsof  the  Anglican  clmrch,  12  in  Irtiaiul,  and  32 
oolonial  biabo^ioa,  la  the  United  States  there 
are  89  blahopriea  of  the  Protestant  EpiMopal 
church,  and  87  of  tho  Rotnau  Catholic  church. 
There  are  5  bishoud  iu  the  northern  division 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  6  in 
the  southern.  Over  the  entire  world  there  aro 
SGOliomanOathoiiobiahoiiriaa.  SeaalaoABOB- 
Biaaop. 

BISHOP,  Sib  Uksry  Rowlet,  an  English 
mtisical  composer,  bom  in  London  in  1776,  died 
April  SO,  1855.  In  1806  he  composed  the  musio 
of  a  ballet,  entitled  Tamerlane  and  Bsjazet,^^ 
wliicli  was!  performed  at  tho  Italian  opera  home, 
and,  iu  1808,  that  of  CaracLacu:^,"  a  pantouiiiuo 
ballet,  at  Drnfy  XaiMb  At  this  theatre,  in  the 
followinj;  >»""ir,  was  Rncccssfidly  produced  hh 
first  opcr  I.  '  i  ho  Circassian  Hrido,"  but  on  the 
follow  ■  .  vening  (Feb.  34,  18"i'.*)  the  theatre 
TTas  burned  to  the  jrronnd,  and  \\  ith  it  tlic  wore 
of  the  opera;  tlte  duct,  "1  lovo  tliee,"  alone 
rctnmning  to  show  the  character  of  the  moriiO. 
Between  tliat  time  and  1826,  his  dramatic  en- 
gagements ot'  all  sorts  were  numerous,  including 
(to  use  his  own  words)  "operas,  barlottos,  melo- 
dramas, incidt-nt  i1  tuvic  to  Shakespeare's  plfly^, 
patchings  and  utlupuitions  of  foreign  operua, 
with  glees,  ballads,  oamKNieti^  and  eentataa.** 
Diiiiiiu'  tliin  time  he  wfts  director  of  music  at 
Covciit  Ciiirdcn  theatre,  aiid  among  over  fifty 
operas  which  be  wrote,  the  most  fiuccos<t'id 
were  "Gny  Manncring,"  "The  Maniac,"  "The 
Miller  and  his  Mi-n,''^  "Maid  Marion,"  "The 
Slave,"  "Clnri,"  ''The  Englishman  in  India," 
Ac  In  182C,  while  Welnr's  ''Oberon"  was 
creating  considcrublo  sea&atiuu  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, Bishop's  "  Aladdin"  was  produced  at 
Drury  Livm-,  in  rivalry.  In  this,  however,  hav- 
ing lieniiuiiiZid  his  style,  instead  of  trusting  to 
hie  own  Kcidus,  he  did  not  suooeed,  and  he  de- 
termined to  ahrmdon  dramatic  cnmposition.  ITo 
adapted  Mozart'a. " Barber  of  beville,"  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  and  some  oUier  operaa,  to  the 
English  stage.  He  was  director  of  the  concerts 
of  ancient  music  for  several  jeara,  also  one 
the  fint  direetora  of  the  phQhannonio  oonoertfl^ 
and  composed  somo  sacred  jtieci-s  which  were 
performed  at  dilfercnt  musical  festivala.  He 
eoeceeded  Sir  John  Stereoeott  aa  erraiiger  of  the 
rnu^ic  of  Moore's  *' Irish  Melo<lje-^."  In  1S42  lio 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria,  lie  had,  in 
1841,  been  elected  profeisor  of  nraaki  in  the 
university  of  Edinhur;,di,  but  as  residence  daring 
a  greater  part  of  the  year  was  indispensable,  and 
he  <Bd  not  Hfce  to  leaTe  London,  he  ramgned 
the  oppointment  in  1843.  nbont  wlii<>h  time  ho 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  from  Ox* 
iatdf  nd,  on  the  dmih  of  Dr.  Orotdh,  io  1848^ 


was  elected  to  the  cbur  of  taom  in  tint  i 
▼ersity,  which  a[)pototaMnft  he  bcU  tsi  j 
death.    Some  time  before  that  took  ;Vj 
embarraMmoota  were  bo  hop^eai  tsA  • 
that  ft  aQbeeripttott  was  wt  oo  ftot    ^  i 
friends  and  admirers  to  relieve  tkm.  aS':  ■! 
ficient  waa  raised  to  rid  him  of  hiaddxt  r\ 
theaameduttitable  ■oveefnn^vmjf  i 
to  support  and  educate  his  childreiL  'j'.  \ 
Sir  lienrjr  Biahop's  almost  exclaf>iw  >  i 
inoome  waa  derived  from  the  "niiKy^\v  • 
don  News,"  for  which  he  arranged  i  ~ 
ber  of  old  English  aira,  to  which  I'  ^ 
Mackay  wrote  the  wwds.   Thonr  • 
operas  Imve  ceased  to  be  performdi 
the  finest  songs,  duets,  and  coDcer^-  i 
wfaioh  thev  contained,  are  sepanu*!;  *  i 
and  Talue^  having  been  transferr^i 
concert-room  and  the  chamber.  Hi^  < 
essentially  English,  devoid  of  affecti'' 
flowing,  and  harmonious.— Sir  Henry  F 
twice  married :  first,  early  in  life,  to  i!  - 
a  vocalist,  bv  whom  he  left  3  children ;  •  ; 
in  1831,  to  Miss  Anna  Riviere,  a  sini'--  ' 
many  years  hi^  inrntir.    Bofli  msrr.d-  I 
UDfortuuati;.  1  he  Litter,  w^ll  knowni*^  ' 
Anna  Bbhop,  left  her  husband  ;Uid9r 
1840,  and  mn-h:"  |-)rntV.i-lM:in!  tours  in''  ■  > 
States,  and  m  Atistraiut,  with  Sign-'  -  j 
an  aceomplished  mnsician,  but  a  iim 
ful  character,  until  his  death  in  1856.  ' 
cumstance  cast  a  clowd  over  the  d.-x, 
of  Sir  Henry  Bi^liop'.H  ]ife. 

HI-Hoi"S  t'ASTl.E.  a  boroflgb,  [sr 
laarket-town  iu  the  county  of  btlvy.  ^ 
169  znilea  from  London  and  20 
Shrewsbury;  pop.  of  the  pari^^h  in  I*"'  ' 
It  receives  its  name  from  an  old  C4t-ti  •  ' 
log  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  which  vJ-.^^ 
here,  but  has  lieen  Ion?  «since  denioli?5s"  ; 
town  is  an  okl  cor[>orAtion,  and  has  li*"!  | 
ters,  one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  f^-' 
James  I.,  and  the  last  from  Janies  ' 
oeived  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  rri^'! 
aending  2  members  to  the  house  of ' 
but  was  disfranchised  by  tlie  rcf<':tn  .  1 
has  a  church  which  uutivred  in  tl»«  c'-' 
several  dissenting  chapels,  an  eodo'- 
school,  a  weekly  niarki.  t,  and    annnjl'  J 

BISIGNANO  (anc.  JirsUhX  a  ' 
pop.  8,600,  In  the  province  of  Cal 
in  the  kingdom  of  Noples,  about  IS  r  | 
of  C?oeenza.   Bisignano  gives  the  titl<r  <^ 
to  the  Sanseverinoa,  tad  la  •  bUiop**  »' 

BISLEY,  a  market-town  and  pari^H 
ootmty  of  Gloucester,  England,  96nfK-' 
London  ;  pop.  io  1851,  4,801.  B  is " 
by  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  railway 
btrood water  <»naL  It  has  a  church,  ah 
free  lohool,  and  woollen  mannfbctorot- 

BISMARK,  FruiTDmcn  Wilhkui,  f^'."'! 
a  German  general,  born  at  Windhcitn. 
phalia,  July  28,  1788.   In  IW  ho 
army  of  Ilanovt-r  fis  an  ensign,  aod  ij'- 
attached  to  the  Hanoverian  legioa  ;' 
liihftnDj.  TheiwiltefftdaiIftiR»«'' 
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leave  the  Eoglish  Mrrice,  he  entered  that  of 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1807,  and  was  soon 
alter  appointed  captain  of  cavalry.  During  tho 
carapaif^n  in  Rasaia^  he  served  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Ney,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Beresina.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  nt  Ixripsic, 
but  returned  to  Wurtemberg  in  1818.  In  1816 
ho  received  the  title  of  count;  in  1819  he  was 
appmnt«<l  brigadier-general.  In  182B  C'ouiit 
Tiismark  introduced  nb  system  of  cavalry  tac- 
tics into  the  Danish  army,  and  was  soon  after 
apfKMUt^l  corumander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry 
of  Wurtemberg.  He  has  published  several  mil- 
tar  j  treatises,  and  also  a  work  upon  Rnsda, 
n  hich  be  visited  in  1829. 

BISMUTH,  a  brittle  metal  of  lamellar  tex- 
ture, a  reddish  or  yellowish  white  color,  and  so 
taiible  that  it  will  melt  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
it  a  tcmperataro  of  476"  F.  It'?  spocific  ^rravity 
s  9.73  to  9.82,  and  itti  hardnui*  oaly  froui  2  to 
It  is  voktile  at  high  temperatures,  and 
nay  with  •Tifficultr  be  distilled  in  c\o^c  ve^scK 
fVhon  iiil1u<1  and  loft  to  cool  blowly,  it  crystal- 
tsed  in  cuhical  forms.  Beaatiful  groups  of  tlicse 
any  l>t>  ul»tAini.'(l  1»y  firsr  ]>onrtn^'  the  purified 
neUii  iixlo  u  ht  ated  mould,  und,  Icttioi;  it  cool  for 
DOM  time  slowly  and  quietly,  until  a  solid  emitia 
^rmedontho  snrf:ico;  then  breaking  2  or  more 
o\<ii  in  Uiis,  ami  iiouriug  uut  the  liquid  metal : 
fio  CAvity  Icfl  will  be  found,  wh«a  oool,  lined 
ith  the  i'vy:<b\.h.  BUmuth  i-i  very  easily  oxi- 
:.uh1j  and  :suou  loiCA  its  nictaillc  lualro  when 
tlHtaed  to  the  air.  The  air  let  in  through  the 
-uken  crust  of  iho  molted  motJil  canses  a  thin, 
»autil'uUy  iriJcdceut  pellicle  of  oxido  to  b«  in- 
uiU  J  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  crystals, 
lo  metal  is  generally  contaminated  with  sul- 
lur  And  arsenic,  which  add  tu  its*  brittlcneas. 
trtVctly  pure  bismutli  is  soiilbwhat  maUeabll0» 
rtioiilarly  when  heated.  Tho  arv,Miic  is  sepa- 
tt5«i  by  ro-melting  wiUi  1  part  oi  mtro  to  10 

tho  metal,  after  the  sulphur  lias  been  re- 
ovc<l  by  pouring  off  the  liquid  metal  frorn  tlio 
irtiou  which  oommencai  to  solidify — this  con- 
Iniii^  all  Uio  sulphur.  Xotwithstanding  the 
i:'at  alHnity  of  ?>i:>inuth  for  oxr^n,  it  is  found 
Xivo,  especijilly  in  tho  miaes  of  tlie  Saxon 
nmpubicgv,  at  »ihneeberg,  and  in  Bohemia, 

i'doa,  and  Triuisylvania.  It  b  also  ob- 
ucd   froiu  iho  Bulphnret,  found  associat- 

-with  sulphurets  of  other  metals,  paitleo- 
ly  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  silver,  p<>Ul,  copper, 
aickel,  and  tellarium.    Tho  treatment 

tlid  oro  contidning  the  nativo  laotal  is 
■y  simple.   Pieces  are  introduced  into  the 
end  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  are 
I  jo  an  inclined  position  orer  a  fira,  and  at 

mental  melts,  it  oliqnates  or  rnn^  out  nf  the 
cr  iot^  clay  pota,  which  are  set  over 

ooftls  to  netkf  it  From  these  it  is  pouml 
»  iii^t-mould?.  When  other  ores  of  value. 
of  cohalt,  are  present,  thcao  arc  obtained 
J  front  tho  bimmith  in  the  residue  left  in  the 
and  tho  extraction  of  the  bismuth  is  only 
\'aoud»ry  importance. — The  alloys  of  bia- 
u  ara  iMMUmUdDg  Hortbtir  gcMt  ftniUlitj. 


That  called  the  f aaible  alloy  of  Newton  has  been 
already  notloed  under  tiie  ftrtide  Atxot.  On« 

cotiiposcHl  of  5  parte  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead,  and 
2  of  tin,  is  still  more  fiuiblei  melUog  at  197°  F. 
Safety  plugs  hwrB  been  oontriTM  for  steam 
boilers  of  (<«.>tneof  these  alloys,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  melt  away  and  let  off  steam  when  tho 
temperature  became  too  bigli  safety ;  but  it 
appears  that  after  being  long  exj)o^d  to  an 
elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
eliauation,  tho  more  fusible  alloy  melting  out, 
ana  leaving  the  remainder  much  less  fusible 
than  it  was  originally.  Even  if  they  remj^ined 
permanent,  it  is  probable  the  steam  acts  too  in* 
stantaneously  in  exploding  for  tho  plugs  to  serve 
any  purpose.  Though  abaiuloned  for  thi^  par- 
pose,  fusible  alloys  are  useful  fur  making  casts 
for  anatomical  preparations  and  otlwrparpoM. 
Tho  alloys  may  even  be  poured  nnon  woi>d  or 
embossed  paper,  and  receive  a  perfect  fac-aimile 
of  their  form.  The  mannfincturers  of  fsdioy 
soap  use  it  for  the  moulds  of  tho  cakes  of  soap. 
It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  type-metal,  increas- 
ing the  fusibility,  and  causing  the  alloy  to  ex« 
pond  and  fill  the  mould  perfectly  as  it  cools. — 
The  teroxido  of  bismuth  is  tho  product  of  the 
combustion  of  the  metal  in  the  open  air.  It 
bum?  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  and  form"?  an  ox- 
ide of  a  yellow  color,  which  oousisti  ol  1  equiv- 
alent of  bismuth  =213,  and  8  of  oxygcn=24.  It 
U  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  caantic  potas'^a. 
— The  only  medicinal  preparation  of  bi-^uiuth  ia 
that  of  tlie  Bubnitrate.  This  is  prcxliK  cd  by 
adding  water  to  tho  nitriu  acid  suluiiou,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand,  that  the  aabealt  may  6ub> 
side.  It  is  a  tastele-s,  heavy  powder,  of  pure 
white  color,  and  frequuutly  contains  arsenic. 
This,  howOTcr,  does  not  prevent  iti  being  naed 
under  the  name  of  pearl-white  as  a  r<j??mcfic 
for  the  complexion.  In  medicine  it  acts  as  a 
tonic  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  used  in  cases 
of  opil. T>a1f>ifation  of  tlio  heart,  obstinate 
diarrlia>ri,  ^s.v.  In  largo  doses  it  acts  as  a  poi- 
son, for  which  the  remedies  ara  mncilai^noos 
drinks  and  blec-ding. — Bismuth  was  not  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  was  formerly  confounded 
with  lead.  The  first  notice  of  it  m  a  metal 
was  by  Agricola,  in  the  year  l;j!20.  All  the 
metal  now  procnrcd  for  coiiiM^Tce  como)*  from 
the  mines  or  ScluK  cbcrg  and  Johaon-<Hwr«iiib> 
stadt,  and  the  ci.bult  works  of  Haxnny.  The 
whole  product  for  tho  year  1830  wa^  only 
about  10,000  lbs.  Its  wholesale  price  in  Eu- 
rope is  from  80  to  40  cents  per  lb. ;  imported 
into  England,  it  is  worth  $70  per  cwt.  Native 
bismuth  is  found  in  XConroe,  Conn.,  also  at  a 
mine  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Ca!itor";;i. 

lUSON,  a  peculiar  species  of  tlie  ox  tuiuily,  of 
which  th«re  are  bnt  3  known  varieties.  Firstytba 
Eur<:»peanorKnr-Asi.itic  spcclts,  lo»  f/r »/.-!,  known 
as  the  banoMUA,  wliich  is  suppoiied  to  bu  the  an- 
cient urva  or  a«ro<-/<^,  which,  in  the  times  of  tha 
Romans,  abounded  in  the  woody  wildernesses 
of  Qcnuanv,  northern  Gattl^  and  what  is  now 
Bdgiiii%  Hfluaad,  aod  Zaalm.  ItmkiiowA 
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in  tbose  repona  bo  latclj  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
i>  Urand  only  in  the  for^  of  Ilthaania.  It« 
distingnishing  cliaracteristica  aro  an  arched 
forehead,  wider  than  it  is  long,  short  horns  at- 
tacliod  below  the  occipital  ridge,  tmoBaal  length 
of  lefr?!,  an  additional  pair  of  ribs,  and  tlie  thick 
woolly  hair  which  covers  tLo  hesid,  neck,  and 
■houldors  of  tlie  male,  forming  a  shaggy  beard 
under  the  chin.  The  European  bison  u  an 
animal  of  vast  power,  and  is  singnlarly  fiwoo 
and  indomitable. — The  second  sjiecics  is  tlio 
Indi^p  bison  {£.  fauni»)»  This  animal  is  but 
partially  knoTrn  and  imperfeody  described.  It 
has  the  general  characteristics  of  tho  bisoin,  the 
short  horns,  hoge  head,  ansha|)ely  forehead, 
and  the  vast  maaaea  of  shaggy  wool  coTering 
tho=c  parts.  It  frcqncntn  tlio  Ghanta,  and  the 
•wildest  forest  rangtji  of  the  Himalayas. — The 
thild,  and  best  known  variety,  the  bidon, 
commonly  and  erroneously  called  burtalo,  of 
Nortli  America  {B.  Amcricanm).  The  peculiar 
distinction  of  the  American  bison  ia  its  singular 
luuDP  over  the  fore-ehonlders;  this  hump  is  of 
aa  oolmig  fomi,  dindnlahlng  in  height  aa  it  re- 
eadaSi  so  as  to  give  considerable  obliquity  to 
the  ]ine  of  the  badL  The  eye  is  black  and 
lurilliant;  the  honia  are  black,  and  Tery  thick 
near  tlie  head,  ■whenco  tlu  y  curve  upward  and 
outward,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the*  point. 
Xbe  oolimie  of  the  ftce  is  oonvexly  curved,  and 
the  upper  lip,  on  onoli  side,  being  pupillou!} 
within,  dilatca  ami  extends  downward,  giving 
a  very  oblique  appearance  to  the  lateral  gap  or 
the  month,  in  this  particular  resembling  the 
ancient  arohiteetaral  bas-reliefs  representing 
tho  heads  of  oxen.  Tlio  pliysiognomy  of  tho 
bison  is  menacing  and  ferocious ;  and  no  one 
can  see  this  anltnal,  for  the  first  time,  in  his 
native  wilds,  without  feeling  inclined  immedi- 
ately^  to  attend  to  his  pentonal  safety.  Has 
ftrooioiia  appearance  is,  however,  a  mere  delu- 
sion and  an  outward  show,  since,  of  all  liis 
species,  tlie  bii-on  is  the  most  pacific  and  inof- 
fensive. Even  in  his  bree<ling  se;u»oa,  when 
the  common  domestic  bull  is  not  seldom  dan- 
gerons,  when  the  stag  and  dk  will  attack  pro- 
miscuously what<>ver  comos  in  their  way,  and 
when  most  animals  of  any  spirit  incline  to  pog- 
nadty,  the  bison^BiU  net  attacik  mankind.  The 
snmmer  coat  of  fne  bi?on  differs  from  his  "win- 
ter dress,  rather  in  diil'eronce  of  length  than  in 
other  particulars.  In  summer,  from  the  shoul- 
ders backward,  the  hinder  parts  of  tho  animal 
are  all  covered  with  a  very  ehurt  fine  hair, 
that  is  as  smooth  to  the  touch  aa  velvet.  The 
tail  is  short,  and  tufted  at  tho  end,  and  its 
utility  as  a  fly-brush  is  very  limited.  The  col- 
or of  the  bair  is  uniformly  dun,  but  tho  long 
hair  on  the  anterior  uarts  of  tho  body  is,  to  a 
eertain  extent,  tinged  with  yellowish  or  rust 
color.  The  shaggy  nia«<e3  of  bair,  which  cover 
the  head,  fihonlders,  and  neck  of  the  male, 
with  his  great  beard,  are  of  a  darker  shade  of 
tho  R.irne  line.  Tlie  se'xnal  season  of  the  bison 
commences  in  July,  toward  the  latter  end  of 


tho  montli,  and  last*?  till  the  beginning  of  f5ep- 
tt-nilier ;  after  which  time  the  oows  h^ve  the 
oonip.uiy  of  the  bulls  and  range  in  different 
herds.  They  calve  in  April,  and  the  calves 
never  leave  the  moUier  until  they  aro  &  year 
4dd,  while  they  often  foUow  her  until  they  are 
8  years  old.  From  July  to  the  end  of !  'crcniber 
tho  cows  are  very  fat,  and  iu  prime  cuudition ; 
the  bulls  aro  always  poor,  and  their  flesh  ii 
lean  and  hard ;  daring  the  hneding  season  it  is 
rank  and  poaitively  disagreeable.  At  tiiis  time 
of  the  year,  the  roaring  of  the  bulls  on  the 
prairies  is  like  hoarse  thunder,  and  they  fight 
rarions  battiea  among  fhemielTes.  When  «!• 

grating,  they  travel  in  vast  solid  rrlnrnn^  nf 
thousands  and  tens  of  thooaauds,  wliich  it  ia 
•Imoat  imposrible  to  torn  or  arrest  in  Oeir 
progress,  since  the  rearward  massesi,  y^rf^ing 
madly  forward,  drive  the  leaders  on,  whether 
they  will  or  no;  of  which  habit  the  Indiaat 
take  advantage,  by  driving  them  in  vast  nam- 
hers  over  precipices,  as  a  wholesale  way  of 
hunting  tbein.  Tbo  tle^h  of  tlie  bison,  the 
eow  especially,  is  like  very  coarse-grained 
beeil|  bat  is  juicy,  tender,  nid  sapid,  in  tin 
highest  degree.  Tho  favrrito  portion  is  the 
hump,  which,  when  cooked  ia  the  Indian 
fashion,  by  sewing  it  up  in  the  hide,  singed 
and  denuded  of  hair,  and  baking  it  in  m  e^irth 
oven,  w  herein  a  fire  haa  been  previuu^y  kin- 
dled, and  over  wfaldl  a  aeoond  fire  is  kc^t  bam- 
ing  during  the  proces',  \^  consideret!  the  most 
exquisite  of  dainties;  llio  tongue  and  the  mar- 
row-bones are  also  greatly  prized ;  and  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  tho  American  hunter  of  the 
prairie,  in  the  verv  wantomiess  of  epicorisra, 
kills  fut  COWS  by  tiie  score  and  hundro<l,  and, 
only  taking  tlie  tongues,  leaves  the  carcnnusa  to 
rot  on  tlie  platdl,  or,  at  the  best,  to  feed  tiM 
vulture  and  tlie  wolf.  This  habit  of  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  is  rapidly  depopulating  the  con- 
tinent, its  woods,  its  wastes,  and  ita  watm^  e# 
the  choicest  of  its  natural  de  nizons.  Ntimeroos 
tribes  of  Indians  aro  almost  tutirdy  dependent 
on  the  bison  for  their  food,  their  clothing,  their 
dwelUn^  and  even  their  ikiel ;  for  the  dressed 
bides  with  the  hair  on  finrn  their  rol>e»— denn- 
ded  of  it,  tho  covers  of  their  tents ;  un<l  their 
dried  ordure — known  on  the  nrairies  as  Mb  44 
fSMie— on  the  vast  tredess  pfw  of  the  Wee^ 
furnishes  the  solo  niatdriul  for  their  fires.  Tho 
dressed  hides  are  a  considerable  articb  of  com- 
meree,  atui  for  these,  aa  well  as  for  the  other 
causes,  or  want  of  causes,  described  above,  tie 
slaughter  of  these  animals  is  so  prodigiousi,  tiiac 
vast  as  are  their  midtitadfli^  iSbm  decrease  so 
rapidly  that  but  few  years  can  eTapse  ere  they 
will  bo  extinct.  Their  oria:inal  range  app««n 
to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  Nortli  AinoMci; 
conUnont,  west  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Bndson  riTer,  with  the  exoeption  of  aome 
tervals  on  tho  Atlantic  soa-board,  and  south  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Columbia  rivern,  northward  of 
which  ita  place  is  sapfdied  by  the  mnsk-oz,  as 
is  that  of  the  elk  and  moose  by  the  reindeer, 
for  many  years  thfiiy  have  ceased  to  exist  te 
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ft»  etttward  of  the  MinMppi,  and  erery  yenr 

<lrivo9  tlieni  further  ond  further  toward  the 
sua,  whicb  wema  to  be  ftmhlitinatifl  of 
M  tff  flwt  of  liie  red  ladkn,  <te 

noblest  savagr  man  tlic?  vcorl]  has  erer  pro- 
dooad,  who,  pari  /)a«9u  wiUi  the  wild  herdl 
vbioh  were  toe  main  aopport  of  hi*  people,  ii 
IWvdJingthe  road  tn  tot  il  extinction- 

BISSAGOS,  a  group  of  laluiiii^  situated  near 
fte  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grandtv  in  western  Afri- 
oa,  between  lat  10'  2'  and  11^  65'  K.,  and  long. 
16"  and  17°  W.  Only  16  of  tliem  are  of  any 
corr-l(lerabl«  ma^itude.  They  are  inhabited 
^  A  i«ne  And  warlike  raoe.  Millet,  rioe,  and 
Mta  «<•  fidaed  te  gNit  ttd  Ite 

Ldands  pro  !  ico  a  singilv  bmd  «C  otfik  wkb 

a  huuip  iiu  the  back. 
BISSAO,  one  of  ttnUhMgaa  Uaada,  aitoated 

opposite  the  delta  of  the  /eba  liver,  and  con- 
tauuQg  a  Portngneie  settlement.  It  is  the  coa- 
tre  of  the  Por^fneee  sUve-trade,  bat  has  idao 

eonaderablo  traao  In  hides,  rico,  firt!  ^  ax,  and 
imports  Jblu^jlish  mantifactnrtie  to  tiku  Aolue  of 
$100,000  annnallj.  Pop.  8,0«>.         of  iwt 

w  §1'  H.  loM.  15''  sr  w. 

BfflBAT,  or  BnsABT,  pArnoK,  poet  and  phlloa* 

opbtT,  bom  in  Scotland  in  15m),  die«l  nt  lioli>- 
na  in  15^  was  descended  iirom  the  earls  of  Fife, 
tti  waiif  si  hk  tdinatinn  rt  St.  Aadww^a,  and 

after  spending  some  tlmo  in  llio  university  of 
Paris,  remov«Hl  to  Iktlogna,  where  he  become 
lioiesBor  of  canon  law. 

BISSELL,  WiLUAM  IT.,  pyremor  of  Tllrnnii, 
bom  near  Coopcrstowa,  Y.,  Aprii  2.j,  IHll. 
His  iisther,  a  pioneer  settler  from  Connecticut, 
psn  to  his  son  sooh  sn  ednoation  as  his  lunited 
tteaDS  aflbrded.  Going  to  the  oonunon  school 
in  winter  and  teaching  a  Btmilar  9chiK>l  in  snm- 
sier  formed  the  empiojmeQt  of  jonng  BisseU 
tt  Irii  17«b  7ear,  wfasD  h*  oomaeaoed  ttm 
y'T  of  Tnedicino  and  (n^nated  at  tho  Jefl«*r- 
lon  tnf<iir;d  oollege  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
f^uriiig  of  \m5.  He  praotifled  meoicine  2  years 
St  Painted  PtHt,  N.  V.,  whenre  in  1h;!7  ho  ro- 
movud  to  liiiuuis.  Utire,  iu  Monroe  connty,  ht} 
porsoed  the  practtos  of  his  profesaion  with  sno- 
ttss  tor  several  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
state  l^^iaIatare  in  1840,  and  there  earned  dis- 
tinction a.s  a  forcible  and  ready  debater.  Finding 
bia  health  unable  ta  bear  the  ezposore  of  * 
phyili9lm%  Kli  in  «MtlMni  nBDota,  Iw  detar- 

r.rued  to  ailupt  tho  proA  -Mnn  of  th  ■  liw, 
after  th»  xieoe«6ary  studies  removixl  to  ikUc- 
ville.  in  the  county  of  St.  Okir,  aid  there  prac- 
tised law  with  distinguished  saccess  till,  in  184'' 
be  was  elected  cokmel  of  the  second  Illiuuia 
n^liment  of  volanteert  for  the  Mexican  war.  Ai 
this  time  he  held  the  office  of  state's  attorney 
lor  the  eeeond  Jadictal  district,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of 
ISii^'tf.  In  tiM  axemtioii  of  thU  office,  in  a 
vnnoe  wRvOB  uoHiGev  w  mnnnes,  ms  powvn 
S3aa  advocate  arii  a  l:i\vy,  r  fuund  arnplo  op- 
fotturdtj.  in  the  campaign  which  inclnded 
^  balOiof  BaaMTMa,  lM>w«v«i^ 


borne  in  1849,  he  wassleeted,  wWioataeoiBpt» 

itor,  as  represoiitativo  in  OOOgreK'*  from  the  Kth 
di^Etrict  ofllliaots.  His  first  tena  was  signsliied 
by  a  speech  fai  wUoh  b»  ■HndtoalBd  tfie  meriti 
of  his  i'«vn  T'  jir  .  Tit  a!  tKr-  battlo  of  Biicna 
Vista,  a  8ut>joct  which  woi  ikawn  into  thode- 
teto  Dy  an  attack  made  by  n  Virgliiia  roeesbar 
•npon  tho  north  and  northern  trof»p«!.  Tlo  nxih- 
scqueutlj  rcfeisttd  the  repeal  uf  ilt^  Miissouri 
oompromise,  thoo|»h  he  nad  proTiomly  acted 
with  the  democratic  party.  He  declined  a  third 
Section  to  congress  in  1864  on  account  of  in- 
firm healtit.  In  18o6  the  republican  party  of 
UUnnic  bj  ft  nnaaiaoni  vota  in  tawtmaoa, 
mImIm  Un  w  fhstr  wndidato  flir  piiveroor, 

and  he  wan  elected  by  a  lar^'t-  maj'Tit}  ever  3 
competitors,  although  Mr.  iiaohanan  carried 
the  state  a^dnst  Tmamt,  the  prwldattlal  «••- 
didute  of  IJi.-sjseirs  party. 

BlijSET,  Jaiies,  an  arti-'t  and  writer,  bOTB 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  lTt.2,  arid  died  at  LsM- 
Jngton,  Aug.  17,  lH'i2.  Previous  to  bis  remor- 
al  to  LeaiJilngton,  ho  kept  la  Birminghaui  a 
shop  for  curiosities.  Ho  bad  a  wonderful  (acil- 
ity  iot  rhyme,  and  his  guide-books  and  Mp 
tnotle  songs  are  printed  pell-mell  mhigled 
with  "comic  Btrictures  on  tlie  fine  arts,"  all  of 
which  ore  written  half  in  rhyme.  In  1614  ha 
was  appointed  modalhr  to  the  Unf.  Bb  ewl* 
osity  fthop  is  fuiid  to  have  contained  n  Titii.|'io 
culWiion  of  old  ftuniture,  arms,  savage  we*- 
pons,  with  ftatrapfa  tssfirtiBsat  of  old  «ngiw> 
Ings  in  copper  and  otccl. 

BISSET,  Robert,  au  English  writer,  bom 
in  1759,  died  in  1806,  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  was  a  volominova  writer, 
and  is  known  in  the  United  Staloa  ni  tn  So^ 
land  as  the  contirm!itj»r  of  the  hl>torio«  of  Tluino 
and  SmoUet)  which  he  brooght  down  to  the  end 
«ftlMrsignofG«oiB»m.  Btobooktsaoenrais^ 
but  ha«  little  style  or  elot^nenc^.".  Ho  a 
violent  tory,  and  pabUshed  in  17(>ti  au  ciit^ay  uo 
democracy  and  ft  lUfft  of  £dmnnd  Burke.  He 
also  piibli.-lifd  a  romfuiro  cfillt<l  "  Honglaa,"  in 
4  vuluiuoji  12mo.  We  arc  aku  indcUtea  to  him 
far  an  edition  of  the  ^  SpeeUtor,''  with  lives  of 
the  various  contribntors  and  valuable  notes. 
He  bad  A  brother  who  served  in  the  BritMh 
navv  il  M  itiL' "he  wars  witli  tlie  Freiw^h  rt  [>ublic 

lils.sKXiaje  Y£AB,  the  ancient  name  of 
leap  year,  soodlod  frou  tiw  Mi  WoratlM 
:  Jeuds  of  March  beinf  NpOltoa  Of  ttkm 
twice.   See  Caukdak. 

BISSOI,££,  or  Bisi  1 1,  a  t<.wn  of  the  Poft- 
\'m\.,  situated  95  miles  N.  K.  of  Lihore,  cm  tho 
iiavee.  It  contains  a  large  palace,  rcM;mbliQg 
an  old  feudal  castle,  and  a  large  bazaar. 

BISTINEAU,  a  lake  in  north-we«tem  Lonl»> 
iana,  dividing  Bossier  and  Bienville  pariahes, 
about  .MO  miK«  in  length  from  N.  t<>  S.,  urul  2 
in  breadth.  It  raoaiTes  tha  Daoobite  river 
tern  tiko  Borlh,  and  eoamoiiioiloa  wldi  Rod 
river  by  an  outlet  at  irg  boutbettt  OltMoi^* 
It  is  navigated  by  steatnUMts. 

BISTOtTBT,  asurgical  instmmeot  far  makinf 
taoMoM  A«Mniii«t0HiMt|thoiMoiaoft]ii 
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iii.struuient  is  derive<l  from  that  of  a  town  in 
Italy,  Pistoia,  or  I'i-o  ri,  formerly  renowned 
for  the  tnanufacturo  of  surgical  iostrumentai 
and  more  especially  the  bbtoury.  It  w  cither 
t-traii'Iit  or  curved  in  ftjrm,  the  !>la<lo  fixc<]  in 
the  handle  or  turoiag  lilkd  that  of  a  hmcet,  and 
Tarie«  from  the  biso  of  a  sihaU  penknife  to  that 
of  a  lar>io  jKickct  knit''.  nt.TordiDi:  to  t!ic  ti-^c 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  mainly  u»ed 
to  make  incl»ion»  tbrtiugh  the  ddn,  or  throngb 

lil.^i'iiC,  a  rcddi>li  Lrowu  water-color,  ^u- 
eroliy  obtained  from  tiio  poot  that  collects  in 
chimncv-tliK'H.  This  is  pitlvcrizcd  and  washed 
to  reinovo  the  saline  in;.'rcdients.  The  finest 
t-i  iliinent  is  thon  dis-olwd  in  vuicjjar,  to  which 
gum-water  is  afterward  added.  It  was  former- 
ly much  used  for  making  painters'  crayons, 
rind  also  for  a  paint  in  water-color  desiirn?. 
Bepia,  however,  is  now  preferred  to  it,  as  it  has 
a  more  a^eeable  color  and  is  more  easily  em- 
ployed. In  Afjiiatint  «Mi;^ravings  it  is  some- 
times u:>ed  upoti  the  plau>,  the  efTuct  being  to 
give  the  engravings  the  appearance  of  original 
Uejiiirns. 

1J1>  rniTZ,  or  J>is.-TiuTz.  iho  name  of  sev- 
eral rivcr:^  and  ])laco;s  in  Transylvania,  Ilnn- 
gai7,  Bohomia»  Moravia,  Motdavio,  and  Illyria, 
of  which  the  2  Tn«Mit  im|»ortant  ore:  T.  A  free 
royal  town,  j)op.  T.omh.  ^n  u  river  ri:i'l  in  thr 
circle  of  the  tuime  name  in  Truusylvoiua  (the 
latter  called  also  BcHztercze  Bideke),  colled  by 
■  tlie  Saxon  f^eltk'r.s  Nosen,  or  Nusoji  ta  lt.  It 

has  a  gates  of  entrance.  2  fcuhurl's  chicily 
tenonted  by  Wallai-hs.  a  I'rottst.inL  church 
and  gymnasium,  a  K  i  Ji  ui  ( '.ith<'lic  <  linrrli, 
gyninasiiun,  nnd  2  lilll;l.i^HJr^^.3  uf  Minorite 
friars  and  Piarists  ri>pc(  tively,  and  2  iiospi- 
tals.  Wine,  potoslicis  and  cattlo-selliog  are 
the  chief  soorecs  of  wealth.  Near  it  are  the 
tenuunsof  a  castle  once  the  re-sidcm  r  of  the 
Honyads.  IL  A  market-town  in  Moruvi^i,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ilostein :  pop.  2,900.  It  has 
mine-;  nfpild  and  I'tln  r inotal.s. 

iiliX  HK,  a  ton  II  uud  fortress  of  the  French 
depjirtincnt  of  Mosdlo;  pop.  in  180<),  3,2l>7. 
The  f<irt  is  on  an  isohite*!  r'>ck.  dcfcndiiitr  t!io 
defdes  of  luu  V'osijes,  witix  caseinatci  iK  wn 
from  the  rock,  and  liond>-proof.  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  defended  by  <J0  cannons.  The 
town  has  mannfactiires  of  paper  and  porcelain. 

BITIIYNIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  was  bounded  on  the  uortli  by  Ute 
Enxine,  on  the  south  by  Phryffia  and  Galatia, 
on  the  ea-t  l  )  P  ii  lila^'onia,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Propontis  and  My>ia.  That  part  of  Bithy- 
nia  which  adjoined  t lie  Propontis  and  Enxino 
•w;is  fiffcn  called  Bel>rycia  in  the  en:  licr  apes, 
fruiu  till'  Kvbryocs,  its  a!>ori|rinal  inhabitants. 
Homer  n*  \  ,  r  s  j  It  s  the  peoplo  of  this  country 
Bithyuiaud,  but  always  My.-ians  or  Phrygians ; 
and  Strabo  a«%rts  tiiai  the  My.sians  formerly 
occupied  the  most  fertile  portions  of  it ;  the  JJe- 
bryce:i  may  in  fact  ha\  e  been  a  ^sian  tribe. 
"Wo  know  not  precisely  at  what  period  tlie 
BUhyni  seised  on  thai  d^ghtfol  region  to 


■which  they  afterward  communiciited  their 
name,  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  their 
original  seat.  On  this  point  ancient  authors 
are  unantmons.  ITerodotus  expressly  affirms 
tliat  the  Bitliyni  came  from  the  harik^  <tf  the 
Strymoa  in  Thrace,  having  been  expelled 
thence  by  a  more  powerfhl  horde ;  and  TfaQeyd> 
itlos  nnd  Xenophon  corroborate  this  tiUitcnieDt 
by  frequently  calling  their  descendants  Bi- 
thynian  Thraciang.  The  inland  inhni/itauts  are 
sometimes  called  Bitbyni,  and  tln.>se  of  the 
coast  Thyni.  TJiiii,  however,  la  a  distiiictioa 
of  no  importance,  for  botJi  were  still  mere 
branches  of  one  common  race.  The  Bithyniona 
maintained  their  independence  till  they  were 
subdued  by  Crasus,  king  of  Lydio,  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  thejr  pasaed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  and  their  cooft' 
try  became  a  part  of  tlio  i.atra[)y  i.f  Phrvjria. 
In  later  times,  however,  it  was  itself  constituted 
into  a  satrapy,  which  the  Greek  historiana  aad 
peofxraphers  generally  style  tlie  parrjipy  of 
Bitliynia.  but  sometimes  that  of  tiic  Hellespont 
or  Dascylium.  After  tlic  defeat  o!  ;!ie  PenbW 
on  the  (iranicus,  Bithynia  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Macetloniaus,  who  did  not,  however,  long 
remain  nuisters  of  it.  For  durin<;  the  anarchy 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Botirns,  a  Thraeian  chief;  crossed  tha 
Bosporus  with  a  stronir  body  of  hi?  (  onntr}- 
lueu,  vanquisiied  Cnlantus,  Uio  Macedonian 
governor,  and  took  po«»session  of  Bith3min  §at 
himself  and  his  p^■-l!.■^ify.  Nioomedes,  tho  4th 
in  de.sniit  iVuni  Butiruts,  was  tho  tirst  of  this 
dynasty  who  assumed  tho  title  of  king^  and 
raised  Bitliynia  to  tho  dignity  of  a  kim^dom. 
Tins  itotentate  changed  the  natne  of  As«t.icus,  a 
GreeK  city  wldch  his  anc4.'sti>r  had  seized  on 
and  mode  tho  capital  of  Lis  principality,  to 
Ktcomedia.  Here  he  fixed  tho  scat  of  his  gar* 
cruiricnt,  and  hero  tho  Bitliynian  monarcbs 
continued  to  reside  during  the  extstenc*  <d 
their  little  state.  The  kingdom  of  Kithyida 
endured  for  over  2  centuries.  Its  last  kirir  "was 
>'icomedes  III.,  who,  having  no  eliildren,  be- 
queathed }>is  dominiori^.  when  dying;  to  the 
Pwotrians,  75  B.  C.  Tho  Komans  annexed 
iiilhynia  first  to  tho  jjruvinco  of  A-io,  aud  then 
to  that  of  Pontns.  In  tho  reign  of  An^^os, 
however,  it  was  separated  from  the  latt«>r,  and, 
together  with  the  western  port  of  Papida^>n», 
was  constituted  a  proconsnhir  jirctvince.  This 
arrangement  was  set  aside  by  Theodosina,  who 
divided  the  province  into  2,  giving  to  Hkm 
further  one  t!io  name  t>f  Th>noricis,  ainl  nv 
stricting  to  tiio  nearer  otiu  tliat  of  i}ittiyui&. 
Whether  they  were  ever  again  reunited  we  are 
not  itiforTued.  Tho  inland  districts  ,.f  Bitliy- 
nia Were  mountainous  and  w»M>dy,  but  ti*« 
country  near  the  coast  consistwl  fur  tho  roast 
part  of  fertile  plains,  which  were  studded  with 
villages,  nnd  produced  wine,  choose,  tips,  snd 
every  8i>ccies  of  grain,  in  abundance.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  I^garins,  which  traverMd  ica 
territory  from  imith  to  north.  The  BIthyniaat 
were  original]/  ATerao  to  an  orhan  life,  and 
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Bitlijnia  oonUlnod  in  the  earlier  acet  no  eon- 
ddarahle  towns  ;-uvo  the  Greek  toanttaM  oitios 
of  Astacua  and  Ohalcedon.  But  in  proeeas  of 
time  the  caae  came  to  be  otherwise,  and  at  the 
period  when  Theodosiius  diviik-d  the  province  it 
eootaiiMd  no  less  tiiaaS  lAige  and  optdeAt  cUi^ 
«iish  gDvened  by  its  ownnugtrtrtletaad  Swii 
The  western  part  of  Bithyuia  U  now  called 
£hudawendkiur,  luid  that  part  contiguous  to 
Ae  Eazine  and  Bosponn  KojailL 

BITON  and  Cuonis,  nceonlinp  to  tho  old 
Qreek  tale,  2  brotberii,  tnjim  ut  <Jj»dipt>c%  prii^t- 
eas  of  Jano  in  Argos.  In  Herodotos,  th^ 
gtory  i>,  tuM  by  f^olun  to  Croesus,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  pruving  that  it  L-i  betl*r  to  die  Llum  to 
uva.  On  one  occasion  (the  story  rons),  the 
oxen  who  usually  drew  the  chariot  of  the  priM^ 
eaa  not  being  at  hand,  these  yonthA,  in  tbeir 
z^al,  ^llpplied  tlie  place  of  tho  aniaiuls,  and 
dr^ged  titeir  mother  in  her  chariot  to  tlie  tern* 
pia,  »  dirttnco  of  about  5  rollea.  Wishing  tlicm 
to  be  rewarded  for  their  filial  dovotcdnoM,  Cy- 
dippe  prsycd  t<>Juuu  to  grant  to  her  S  aona 
what  was  hmt  for  mortals.  That  idgbt  the 
brothers  s-Upt  in  tho  teMii>k',  and  never  woke. 
This  wm  tho  grtsaU^t  boon  tho  goddusa  could 
grant. 

BITOKTO  (anc.  JJituntum),  a  town  in  the 
proTHiee  of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
pop.  16,2*^'.  A  victory  was  f;!iiticd  here  by 
ib0  Spaaiardaoror  the  Auatriana,  ilaj  25, 1734^ 
vMdb  gvn  tho  fomer  pOMtadon  or  tha  Idi^ 

BllTEii  PKINCIPLES  (also  caU»id  when 
aivaporated  to  tba  tiomiiimf  of  airup  Bittbb 

E-TTr  KCTs).  pnb<tanccfl  extracted  from  plants  by 
digti^iiiju  iu  wut4'r,  olcohul,  or  ether,  aud  whicli 
posses  in  concentrated  form  that  which  gives 
the  bitter  taste  to  plants,  and  whicb  was  for- 
merly  referred  to  a  hypothetical  substance  call- 
ad  the  bittvr  principle.    Excepting  this,  tho.'^ 
CKtractd  do  aot  appear  to  poaaaaa  otbor  oharao- 
tarittic  prupertiea  ia  oommon;  tl^  oatnra, 
however,  ia  not  very  "well  nnderstood.  From 
Bome  plants  the  bitter  extractive  is  obtained  in 
white  cryst^Uno  grrim,  aa  the  utrari^  from 
the  Iroland  moss  (retr.iria  Mtmliea):  somc- 
tUBAS  in  rhombic  jprisms,  as  m^ragii^  from 
aqtamga^  and  mmmli%  fkimi  the  calumbft 
root;  and  from  nmncroiis  other  plants  it  n*- 
SQme«  Umj  iuniw  uf  whito  ueedlci>,  pearly  r)lato-i, 
ytlluwish  white  masses,  brownish  and  yellowish 
xad  aattar,  ancrystallisablai  ia  oryatala  of  4  and 
€  nded  prinu,  and,  in  tba  one  or  tha  lupulin, 
or  lit'fr  m-itUr  of  Itopt,  in  j>owJcr  of  reddish 
,  yeliow  color,  bome  of  tba  nomerooa  TarietiM 
of  UtCar  ara  aolabia  In  walar;  aoma  only  ia  al- 
cohol I.  r  flhor.    They  are  generiilly  neutral  in 
thuir  properties,  uniting  neither  with  acid^  nur 
bases.   Tht  Uttar  aitnota  ara  used  in  medicine 
aa  tonic<v  and  nhn  as  aperients;  and  in  the 
mnuiocture  of  malt  liquors,  they  are  employed 
to  impart  their  bitter  flavor  to  these.  Tbeir 
wrssttuce  reodera  food,  particularly  that  which 
II  of  a  glutiiKraa  nature,  more  digestible  and 
aolfitkiBa:  nnd  tha  aottun  of  tua  afnimanh 


when  impaired  by  provious  disease  or  exhaus- 
tion, is  rendered  active  and  haaltfajr,  the  benefit 
of  which  U  ex|>orienro<l  in  the  »ympfithetic  ac- 
tion of  oth&r  parti  also  uf  tho  systt;n».  The  ap« 
]>ctito  is  improved  by  their  use,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  Wood  iainortMed.  TbasaafEMtsindioala 
tha  oaa«a  fo  wfaioh  tba  nsa  of  Mttar  drinks  maT 
W  Ix-noficial,  an  well  as  th  ise  also  lit  which 
they  may  prove  (tf  Mrioos  injur)*.  1  heir  cz- 
asarira  oaa  te  UaUa  to  Indaoe  ai>oplexy,  or  jMd- 
Bv,  the  fate  of  tba  grwttr  proportion  of  nudt 
liquor  drunkards. 

BITTERN,  tba  Utter,  or  ao-^aUed  mother 
lirpior.  whirh  remains  aftrr  thr>  salt  U  d.  p  i,It,  d 
frum  the  briny  waters  of  wJt  work-.  The  uu- 
crystaliizable  fluid  contaiM  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, from  which  the  commercial  Bult>hato  of 
magnesia  may  be  prepared  by  decomi>usiiig  the 
Halt  with  carbonate  ot  i^-  nia,  or  with  the  purified 
ammoniaoal  limior  oi  gas  works;  tba  bittem 
is  oommonlf  thrown  awar  as  useless.  An 

analysis  of  a  saniplo  from  ihu  salt  work-;  on  tho 
Kiakimineltut  riv«:r,  ab«ive  Ir'reeport,  i'eno.,  is 

fivan  by  M.  H.  Boy6,  M.  D.,  in  the  Amerksaa 
oumal  of  Soteoa^'*  Sd  icriai»  Ko.  19,  m  fal- 
lows: 
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The  specific  gravity  of  tha  liqoid  wim  l.SSO.— 

The  nunie  is  ul<o  f:Ivcn  to  a  very  l  itter  com- 
pound uf  qiu&iiia  and  cocculns  indu  ik-^,  used  by 
fraudulent  brewers  in  adulterating  beer. 

BITI£BN  (onitfa^LiAn.),  a  fen  fowl,  of  the 
order  ffraUatorm,  or  waders ;  family  gTuidcr,  or 
allii'd  to  tho  cranes;  genus  ardta.  Iht  rt>nro 
saveral  varietisaof  this  bird,  which  is  nearly  al- 
Uad  to  tba  hcrona,  in  Europe,  the  most  eommon 

of  which,  the  En^li^ih  bitr-  rn,  i-4  fiinons  for 
the  peculiar  nocturnal  booming  sound  which  it 
CBdts  in  the  daep  watery  morasMs  of  which  it 
is  an  iniiabitant,  to  which  sound  it  nwr-?  several 
ot'  iui  provincial  names;,  as  the  bog-bumiivr, 
niro-drum,  &c.  The  noise  is  Tary  peculiar, 
and  t  an  Imrdly  be  mistaken  when  once  heard ; 
the  ptiimlar  impression  is  lliat  tho  binl,  when 
making  it,  thrusts  its  long  bill  into  thv  imid.  and 
forces  its  voioa  tbrpogh  that  medium  and  tba 
superiiMsumbent  water ;  but,  lilca  most  popular 
impressions  on  natural  hi^t^>ry,  it  is  utti  riy  tui- 
founded.  In  the  United  btatea  there  are  8 
varlatias  of  tha  Amarloaa  Utleni:  A.  miaar; 
tlio  ^rrevn  l)iltern,  or  grcrn  heron  f.l.  r/rf#- 
C€iut}^  very  cumiuou  in  all  iuland  olreams  and 
mill  ponds,  a  beautiful  bird,  but  coramooly 
known  by  a  vulgar  and  indelirato  ni<  kname; 
and  tho  least  bittern  {A.  estUi*},  an  oxtrciaely 
small  and  beautifully  marked  little  bird.  All 
tho  bitterns  are  Imnd^^me  birds,  with  long 
Decks,  which  thev  hold  proudly  erect,  fine  pan- 
dnlona  bat  araBtUa  anwiai «  Jong  Mi^ga  of  <m>- 
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tlicrs  on  the  neck,  mottled  with  yfllow,  Tirown, 
and  black,  like  tortobe  shell,  and  all  tli«ir  upiior 
ports  Tariegated  with  black,  brown^  rast-coIor< 
ed,  yellow;  and  white,  like  tlioie  of  the  wood- 
oook.  Thdr  long  legs  ore  bare  ftr  above  tlM 
knee,  to  enable  them  to  wade  into  deep 
water,  in  pnrsait  of  their  fisbj  and  reptile 
prey.  They  have  a  fine,  dear,  penebnitiDg  eye, 
with  a  fearless,  defying  look.which  well  pTpro?5rg 
their  bold  and  self-relying  oWaoter.  it  wound- 
ed or  brokeo-wiiiL-'  1.  they  will  fight  bravely 
with  their  sharp-pointed  billa,  striking  at  the 
eyes  either  of  mm  or  doga,  to  the  latter  of 
which  they  are  formidable  antagonists.  Their 
voice  is  a  harsh  owt^at ;  their  night  slow  and 
heavy,  with  their  long  legs  ontrtretched  behind. 
Their  habits  are  nocturnal;  their  haunt*,  fresh- 
water poolg.  Btaguiat  river^  aiid  morasMa ;  they 
build,  Hke  tne  beron,  In  treea,  ordinarily  riiring 
2  young  oncB.  Their  food  is  small  fi^^h,  lizirfh, 
frogs,  and  frog  spawn,  of  which  they  are  vora- 
cioofl  oonsamers.  They  are  good  eating  in  SefH 
tcmber,  when  the  first  frosts  are  commenoing, 
and  are  eaten  roasted,  with  corrant  jelly  and 
Btoffing,  like  the  bare,  whkh  tiiey  aomewbat 
resemble. 

BITTOOR,  BrrHOOR,  or  Bhitoor,  a  town  of 
Bcngnl,  province  of  Allahabad,  on  the  (Ganges, 
12  miles  N.  W.  of  Cawnpoor;  popw  13,080.  Aa 
a  ndKtarj  poet  ft  ia  of  Enle  oonaeqvenee,  but  aa 
a  religious  city  it  eiyoys  high  reput<%  and  every 
year  in  November  and  December  is  the  aoeoe 
of  a  festival  wherein  pietv  and  traffic  are  onri* 
oosly  intermingled.  Beside  a  nnmbcr  of  Hindoo 
temples  it  has  magnificent  ghats,  or  flights  of 
stops,  on  the  brink  of  the  sacred  river  where 
the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Bramn  perform 
their  prescribed  ablutions.  One  of  these  ghats 
is  held  to  have  been  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Brama  himseU^  who  there  sacrificed  a  horse 
after  creating  the  nnlverse.  A  pin  fixed  in  one 
of  thestcprt.'ind  firmly  believt  (1  to  Iiavo  dropped 
ftcxa.  the  god's  slipper  on  that  occasion,  is  still 
an  object  of  deep  Teneratlon.  For  a  long  fwriod 
this  town  was  the  resi  1  nro  of  thr:  rl  - eft  of  the 
Uahrattaa^e  last  of  wiiom  died  without  issue 
in  1861.  Uia  estate  then  reverted  to  the  East 
India  company,  to  tho  exclusion  of  tlio  claim  of 
aa  adopted  son,  Dhundoo  Puiit,  who  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  occupy  the  town,  and  is  best 
known  as  the  r^ah  of  Bittoor,  or  by  liis  title 
of  the  Kena  Sahib.  It  is  to  the  fearful  interest 
which  centres  in  this  man,  as  i\  I.  r  of  tho 
fl^y  mutineers  in  1857- 68.  that  the  place  now 
owee  iti  obief  celebrity.  In  Jnne  and  July,  1857, 
S  partiea<^  Europeans,  mo<!tly  women  and  chil> 
drai,  who  had  escaped  down  the  river  from 
Formokabad  or  Futtehgbnr,  are  eaid  to  have 
been  rftptiirtd  by  him  opposite  Bittoor  and  put 
to  death.  In  July,  Gen.  Ilavelock  drove  tho 
Xeua  from  the  town  and  dismantled  it;  it  was 
aobseqaantly  rooccnpiod  by  the  nult^IK'er^>,  and 
after  a  well-fooght  battle  again  taken  by  liave- 
lock,  Ang.  16,  1857. 

BITUMEN,  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of 
•obitaMeafiNittdiiitli^ewthiOr  endbig  ftom 


It  npoo  the  sorftice,  in  the  form  of  springs.  Th« 
liquid  varieties  become  inspLsaated  by  exposure, 
and  eventually  harden  into  the  solid  K>rm,  which 
ia  asphaltam.  The  bitmnens  bnm  with  a  flame 
«id  lUbk  Uaek  amoke,  giving  ont  the  peenliar 
odor  called  bituminous.  Some  of  tlie  impure 
fluid  bitumen^  and  the  soUd  variety  when  melted, 
closely  resemble  coal4ar.  Tki/f  are  diatlii> 
pniTPhed  from  bitumlnona  eod  fai  giving  no  am- 
monia, or  mere  traces  of  it,  by  distillation,  and 
in  developing  negative  elecbicity  by  frictioo 
without  being  insulated;  alio  when  ignite<i  upon 
a  grate,  the  bitumens  melt  and  ran  through  at  the 
temperature  of  about  220**  F.,  bnt  the  ooals  bm« 
to  ashes.  In  melting,  volatile  flnids  escape  from 
them  with  no  swelling  np  other  than  that  doe 
to  ebulliti*  m.  This  property  of  dividing  by  heat 
into  fluids  and  solid  remdaea  haviog  a  p<»o«a 
ftfU,  assmdlateB  tiie  bttuueaa  to  orainai^ 
pentino  and  tar,  nnr!  renders  fhem  unsuitable 
for  producing  gas  economically.  Id  boiling 
water  the  bitumens  soften,  adhere  to  the  sidee 
of  the  vessel,  and  give  off  naphtha ;  coal  ander^ 
goes  no  change.  The  bitumens,  again,  diseotve 
perfectly  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  benzoic,  rosin 
oil,  linseed  oil,  and  sulphnrio  ether ;  while  coal, 
after  long  digestion  in  tlie  oils,  only  colon*  tlie 
liquid  brown,  and  to  the  sulphuric  ether  imparts 
a  ni^tha-Uke  fluid  and  a  resinooa  body.  Vm 
Utnmens  deeoinpoeo  nltrie  aofd,  coal  does  Bet; 
thf  \-  oi  mbino  with  sulphuric  ncid,  <  ^n!  not 
affected  by  it  Dropped  upon  melted  tin,  teeoK 
peratnreMS*  F.,  tlw  bitnmena  deeoaixK»e  and 
give  off  copious  rames ;  coal  is  unaltered.  Most 
of  these  points  of  difference  were  given  in  evi- 
dence by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayesand  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack«oBof 
Boston,  in  an  important  suit  tried  in  New  Bninj>- 
wick,  to  test  tlie  title  to  the  Albert  coal-mining 
property,  this  turning  on  the  point  whether  tlie 
product  was  coal  or  asphaltom.  Dr.  Ure  notiest 
thi^  the  fluid  bitumens  dttlbr  flrmn  the  coal-ttf 
in  notpro(hicirir  tlie  6  subsfanc t  xtmrted  from 
the  latter  by  2kir.  Mansfield,  and  named  by  him 
alHoliL  benaole,  tolnole,  camphole,  mortoole,  mA 
nitro-beneole. — The  varieties  of  bitnmejj  c«b» 
monly  described  are :  the  liquid  oil,  naphtha,  or 
in  its  more  impure  form,  petroleum  ;  tne  viscid 
pitchy  bitumen,  which  passes  into  the  black 
resinous  asphaltum  ;  and  the  elastic  bitoroen.  or 
elaterite  of  tlie  mineralogists.  The  last  i^  aim 
called  mineral  caoutchouc,  firom  its  pwypeiiy  «f 
rubbing  ont  pencil-marks.  It  was  first  foead 
in  tho  desorti  il  IliI  mine  of  Odin,  in  Derby* 
shire,  by  Dr.  Lister,  in  1673,  and  was  called  1^ 
him  a  subterranean  ftngot.  It  oceore  is  «ft 
fiexible  masses  of  blackish  brown  color*  and  rt*- 
inous  lustre,  and  conusts  of  about  86  per  eeoi. 
of  carbon,  and  the  reuiinder  hydrogeo 
probably  some  oxygen.  Compact  bitumen 
asi)haltum  has  already  been  noticed ;  sea  As' 
PHALTUM.  Further  consideration,  however,  wfl 
be  given  to  it  in  this  article  in  treating  of  the 
uses  of  the  I'ituinens.  CkapapoU  is  an  »■ 
phaltnm  found  in  abundance  near  lIur^Da, 
and  elaewiiere  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  It 
ai>pean  to  be  a  etwuelidated  pe(ralea■^  • 
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it  ooatng  through  the  fiamfM  of  the  lltn»> 
•toae  rocfcj.  Thv  soliJ  product  in  of  jet  bl;i,  :< 
iolor,  and  nr«t «  brown  powder,  Md  a  Mnuw 
tab  BoliBpNMtiil  odor.  RmniMognwHy  6 

given  by  Dr.  Uayrs  at  from  1  186  to  1.17(».  It 
m^tM  la  boiiiag  watwr  into  a  thiok  liquor,  aad 
itrms  a  soaavponthe  sarface.  Aboo,  it  molta 
at  21  1^  F.  int*>  ft  Qnif^nn  fluid,  which  nujT  bo 
poureii  irorii  ono  veasei  to  anoUier ;  c^oiiMd  io 
okwe  r easels,  it  iwells  and  leave*  a  very  lisht 
mk«) ;  dissolved  in  spirita  of  turpentino,  it  mases 
i  coar»e  varuUh.    Brown  colored  and  vi&cid  oila 
aro  extracted  from  it.   Petrolenm  and  naplitha 
fluid  Hiha<aftw%  oallod  alao  rook  oiL  whieli 
fcpwwp  thrnigh  teareaUithoTodaii,  andcoUact 
in  low  plaoed,  antl  ^ro  found  floating  apon  tho 
MtfiiMO  of  tbo  waters  of  klMa.  Whan  iodiintad 
■■d  <wriitt»d  b7  ezpoaorei,  they  aro  aaphaHan. 
rho  purer  form,  railed  n  i;ihtha,i8  very  commoa 
ia  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  ia  aameitHiB 
ylac^  ii!  turatnl  to  good  aoooost  aa  a  foel,  and 
ilso  for  iw  iriiiniition.    Or.  Oil  crecV,  Vcnnncpn 
osrtUkty,  i'euiib^lvjuii  i,  it  wasformeriy  coiiocted 
tgr  tho fiaacoa  liuiiuiv^,  uti  Isold  bjr  tbeaamaof 
Sooeoa  or  Genesee  oU.   Similar  springa  aro 
rail  known  in  Chantanqne,  Erie,  OattaraatrQR, 
tnd  Seneca  counties  of  Now  Y>  rk.  Carburot- 
tod  2^drogea  gaa  ianaa  with  tho  oiL  and 
tW»  k  M  abmdMit  tiwt  tba  tofwn  of  Wn- 
IflMiJS  in  tbe  firat-oamed  ootmtj,  ii  lighted 
wiA  it,  and  it  aflbrds  tho  illamttiatiug  gaa 
for  the  ligbt-honse  of  Portland  harbor  on 
Laico  Erie.    At  Rangoon,  in  Burmah,  there  aro 
apward  of  500  nai^hUm  wells,  from  which 
41S,O00  ho;T,^heads  of  oil  ara  iraiallT  obCaiMd. 
Tbla  interesting  form  of  bitumen  will  bo  more 
{j&rtioiilarl J desoribed,  and  more  localities  cited, 
Doder  the  article  NApn-niA.    The»e  different 
mdmitim  ct  faitootaa  an  (wui  oolr  ia  the  aee> 

it  all  ia  Tli.  i  :  iuiary  rockn,  it  is  merely  in  veins 
•od  SmmoA,  which  pn^NUtlr  hare  been  filled 
hag  oAar  their  Ibnnmm.  Tbey  are  very  gen- 
erally met  with  in  connection  ^y'^^h  ■'nir  sf. rings, 
or  mines  of  rook-aaitk  h^ear  t<  l  luj  m  s,  potro» 
\mm  to  often  ieaft  iMklgirt^)  th.  wniera  of 
ipring«»,  or  floating  xspon  fbe  wa,  furnish  >1  fr'Tu 
I       iprki^  at  On  boUuin.    Tiio  ancient  liah>  luuiiOiB 
obtained  the  imperiahable  cement  for  their 
!       ii'wuma  Ikaa  the  foontains  of  la,  which  to 
Am  nJm  Bit,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eo- 
I       phratea.   Theee  Btill  c  oii;iriuo  to  \xmr  out  inex> 
•      iaimihle  ai^ka^miugled  wiUi  the  itroagly 
liiiiM  asd  NHpinnw  wtan^  Oobomni  salt  w 
also  pr.-pared  here  from  tho  brine  sprin:'-.  Tha 
v&t«r  of  Iheaprlngt  haa  atemperatore  of  about 
160''  F.  Am  HflowadavlyaloivacoadBlt,  the 
oily  bitumen  '^«t}ipr^  on  the  surface,  and  is 
Kkiinmed  off  and  laid  in  pita  exposed  lu  thu  air, 
in  which  it  apeedily  hardens  into  tlalcctt  of  about 
la  inch  thick,  which  are  sold  at  Hit  for  aboatS 
euita  the  owt.   It  to  much  uaed  for  corering 
Uie  houses  and  boats  of  tlie  region.    Tho  rock 
ftwrnatioA  to  mji  aijgillaoaotta  limeitonei  ovar 
wMthiiilMMdIttiOMi  pluw  cMiwIyp— 
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having  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  tho 
(■r  at,  Triyua,  and  Julian.  The  bituininoua 
prodneta  of  iha  Dead  aea  ia  Jodaa  here  be«& 
nAmi  Io  Im  tfk*  vtfele  Aapsaimif.  Tbmy 
nro  collooti'd  nn  tl,e  cri-t  and  T^'est  Mjdes  of  the 
lake,  and  aro  euppuaed  to  be  d«ri7ed  from  abed 
of  bitmnen  at  the  IwIIom.  Tkm  plaoiiwaiBMi 
pitch,  and  tfinni'lt  nro-aeventh  heavier  than  pnre 
wat«r,  floiil  njpon  the  saline  water  of  tho  Dead 
■ea.  tho  Bpcmflo  gravity  of  which  U  1 .23.  They 
melt  in  boiling  water,  and  when  di^jjllr  l  \'rM 
a  volatile  oil,  somo  water,  and  traces  ol  uiu mo- 
nix  The  residue  consista  of  charcoal,  amount- 
to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  aaphaltom,— 4ta 
«B  oompoaad  of  liUca,  alomina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  &*acefl  of  lime  ani!  manganese.  It  i'4  from 
Ihto  locality  the  name  Jewa*  pitch  haa  beaa 
gNm  to  aapfaaltw^-h  «•  idua  of  Trinidad, 
m  the  West  Indies,  there  Is  a  fanioiw  lake  oi 
aaphaltom  and  petruleuin  called  Tar  lake,  or  by 
the  fVeaek  Xa  A^t,  from  ila  material  answer- 
ing tho  pnryv>^  of  pitch,  and  possessing  Uiis 
additioniii  advantage,  tiiai  it  keeps  off  the  tere> 
do  or  borer,  which  in  warm  dimatea  is  so  de- 
atmotive  to  the  timber  of  ahips.  Thto  to  de- 
aoribed  by  Manroaa,  an  American  who  visited 
it,  as  being  about  }  of  a  mile  back  from  Uie 
asa»  ■aparated  ftoaa  it  by  an  elevated  tract  of 
Imm,  tlw  aiHhsa  af  wUoh  k  aatwad  wtth 
hardened  pitch,  upon  wlii-  h  treesgrow.  About 
Point  Le  Brai  the  masses  of  pttdi  appear  like 
btook  rocka  among  the  foliage.  ThelaViaa—i 
to  bo  aboot  a  milo  nr.  !  fi  half  in  circomfcrenco. 
It  Li  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  coaL  2<i'car  the 
ahores  the  bitomen  to  solid  and  cold,  appewing 
as  if  it  had  cooled  from  the  liqnidwhen  boiling 
np  in  large  bubbles.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
lake  the  temperatore  increase.*!,  tlie  bitumen 
heoenaa  aoAar,  and  ia  the  oaatn  to  boiling. 
TbaXaglUi  irthorHlaa  daaariba  tba  hke  ■§  <f 
circular  form,  and  3  itiili^  in  circumference; 
they  s^  nothing  of  the  coal-bed  nor  of  the 
laka  boiling  in  tilw  oaalMw  It  anpcata  at  a  ftti> 
tanoo  like  watrr,  but  ncir  hj  like  a  lake  of 
gla.s3.  In  approaching,  n.  ^■:rong  eulpboroas 
amell  is  c^erceived  at  tim  c'l  taoceof  8  or  10 
miles.  When  th>  w,  aditr  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
surface  of  the  lake  i3  so  soft  and  sticky  one 
cannot  walk  npon  it.  A  foot  below  the  surface 
it  beoomes  softer,  and  contdna  an  mly  anb- 
stance  m  little  cells.  Bpecimena  of  tbto  bits* 
men,  which  were  rcganled  an  pure,  and  talfta 
to  £oropet  were  aiamined  by  Mx.  Hatchett, 
wliolbaBd  Unm  to  cooahl  0i  a  porow  and  a^ 
gillaceous  stone  tlioronghly  Impregnated  with 
bitumen.  It  does  uoi  bum  readiiy,  bat  beooiuea 
plastic  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature. 
Bit'TmPTi  is  also  found  dlKseininatod  through 
calcareous  and  aandtstoue  rocks,  and  saturating 
stotaa  and  abalaa.  Kaarly  all  the  varieties  of  it 
are  liable  to  have  many  imparitiea  mixed  with 
them,  and  all  contain  volatile  oils  and  wate!% 
Tho  bitumens  are  puriOed  by  tir»t  boiling  thoia 
with  water.  The  aaad  and  other  nuiMral  anb- 
mntm  M  to  thi  tettMBi  aad  tito  UtoMH 
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floating  or  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  is 
akimtned  off  and  pot  into  anotiber  boiler,  by 

which  more  water  is  &oi'arntC'i.  Tt  is  then 
boiled  by  itself  for  some  time,  and  is  entirely 
ft«ed  from  voter  and  oils  and  the  solid  impuri- 
ties, which  subside  to  tTio  bottom.  It  is  thus 
obuiaed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fatty  pitch, 
ready  to  bo  barrelled  for  the  market  or  applied 
to  its  — Tho  results  of  the  ultimate  aualy* 
s\A  of  the  pure  natural  bitumens,  whether  Uqaid 
or  solid,  vary  but  little  from  88  per  cent,  of 
earboaand  1%  of  hydrogen.  A  ftolid  bitumen  of 
Ooxitambov  near  Caenea  in  Equndor,  gave  88.7 
per  cent,  of  c;irl>un,  and  9.7  <>t'  hyilro';en,  with 
1.6  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  1^'  itrogen  is  asually 
present  to  the  extent  of  a  trace,  and  in  tiie  solid 
aaphaltum  it  inn  been  found  to  tlio  extetit  of  12 
per  cent,  and  oxygen  also  iu  the  same  variety 
abont  8  per  cent.  By  treating  asphaltum  with 
different  solveiitA,  threo  distinct  bodio-*  may  bo 
separated.  Water  dissolves  nothing.  Anhy- 
drous alcohol  dissolves  a  yellow  resin  equal  to 
A  of  the  weight  of  the  aspboltom;  this  ia  ao- 
Inble  also  in  ether.  The  reridne  insolnUela 
alcohol,  treated  with  ether,  yldds  a  dark 
brown  resin,  which  is  separated  by  evap- 
orating the  ether.  It  amonnta  to  -^^  the 
weight  of  the  aspli.ilturn.  It  dis-nlvcs  easily 
in  volatile  oils,  and  iu  oil  of  peUuituni.  The 
latter  also,  as  well  as  turpentine  oil,  tuke^  up 
the  residue  which  the  ctlier  kavo:^. — Tlio  fol- 
lowing furmulaj,  exhibiting  iho  composition  of 
petroleum  and  asphalt,  aro  given  by  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt,  :ia  setting  furih  iu  a  striking  manner  the 
derivation  of  tlio  latter  by  oxidation  of  the 
fbrnicr : 

Ksphtluk,  or  Pfitrol«DiB...  €««  lltj,  or  Hm> 

Aipluilt,  or  lUtnmca  C«»  iIm 

Grcnt  expectations  hare  been  entertained  nf  the 
iiii]n>rt:uit  u^es  t<>  wiiii  li  the  natural  bitumens 
lai^'ht  bo  a[>|-licil ;  and  in  Prauce,  particularly, 
where  seve  ral  iiualitics  of  a'^j>haltura  are  found, 
there  appears  lu  iiuve  prcvaiicd  quite  a  s{»ecu- 
lative  fever  in  introducing  those  substances  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and  nian- 
nmctares,  so  that  ner  large  cities  and  cipttal 
have  been  s]M.»keu  of  as  museums  of  asphaltic 
appliances.  Though  this  ezcitemeat  soon  sub- 
Bufed,  and  the  use  of  asphaltnm  was  abandoned 
for  many  of  the  i>urpos*  s  proposed,  it  wa-;  provi  il 
to  bo  admirably  aUa|)ted  for  the  construction  of 
walks,  terraces,  roofii,  and  every  kind  of  hy- 
draulic work.  The  great  Place  de  la  Concorde 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  asjdialtum 
pavement,  and  many  of  the  promenades  on 
tlio  Boulevards  with  a  clean  thin  bed  of  bitu- 
minous ma-^tic;  beside  these,  a  great  number 
of  other  public  jilaces  have  been  shnilarly  cov- 
ered. As  is  well  remarked  by  l>r.  Ure,  in 
treating  of  this  subject:  '*It  Is  a  singular  fact 
in  the  Iii.-tury  .-ftlio  u~uful  arts  that  a-plialt, 
which  W.1S  so  generally  employed  as  a  solid  aud 
durable  cement,  in  the  earliest  constractionsnpon 
record,  as  in  tiie  walls  of  Babyh  n,  should  for 
po  many  thousand  years  have  fallen  well-uigh 
into  disuse  among  civiUnd  aatioos."  Its  use 


being  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by  tiui 
and  other  authorities,  as  preferaUe  to  that  of 

coal-tar,  wlilch  in  this  country  has  entirely  su- 
perseded the  employment  of  the  natural  asphal* 
tnm,  it  is  well  to  give  more  consideration  to 
this  subject,  than  it  would  seem  otherwise  tore- 
quire,  particularly  as  iu  Cuba  and  TrinidailtbcK 
aro  sucli  large  repositories  of  it,  conveniently  sit- 
natcdforita  importation.  It  appears  that  in  kag- 
land  sevwalattempts  have  be»n  madctocon«trQct 
carriage-ways  of  asphaltuin  ninl  rravi  ],  ririil  the 
iailuro  of  these  attemnta  has  thrown  dijcreiUt 
upon  all  uses  of  the  kind  for  this  sab^ee; 
Now,  it  not  probalilo  that  it  will  prove-  a m:!'- 
able  matoi  ial  lor  tlie  pavement  of  crowdeti  ibor- 
oughfares;  and,  moreover,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose it  is  used,  it  sliould  bo  laid  in  dry  weatier, 
aud  be  previously  Ihoronghly  prepared  by  boiling 
it  for  some  time  to  expel  ail  the  water  and  vola- 
tile  oils,  both  of  which  impair  its  useful  proMh 
tics,  by  causing  it  to  crack.  Neither  of  taese 
requisites  api>ears  to  liavo  l»._'en  rciMnltil  'm\hi 
London  attempts.  The  material  most  sacce» 
fhlly  employed  in  Fhmcefor  prodneingtlieM* 
tuminous  iaa.^tic,  i^  liipiid  l>Uuiiien  niixcJ  witb 
a  bituminous  limestone,  which  is  ground  to 
powder,  sifted  and  atirred  into  the  boiling  ti^ 
phaltam,  four  parts  of  t!ie  st-inc  to  one  of  Ijo 
bitumen.  Dry,  common  limestone,  or  IfyUa 
bricks,  will  anairer  as  well.  The  mistnr>.>,irheii 
of  homogeneous  consistency,  is  ponred  out  npoo 
a  table  covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  and  npon 
which  a  square  framo  is  placed  for  receiving  the 
sheeta  of  mastic.  It  is  q>read  smoothly  bji 
heated  iron  roller,  sprinkled  widi  sand,  jBdkft 
to  cool.  "When  laid,  they  are  united  by  foUei^ 
iug  with  a  hot  iron.  Coal-tar  is  often  sabrii* 
tuted  for  the  natund  bitumen,  but  it  Is  ocnuM- 
ercil  far  inferior  t«  it  in  dnrability  and  stren^tlt 
Dr.  Uru  says  of  them :  ^'  Factitious  tar  and  pitch, 
being  generated  by  the  force  of  tiro,  seem  to 
have  a  propensity  to  decomjK)se  by  tbe  jo'"* 
agency  of  water  and  air,  whereas  niiner.il  ^tofc 
has  been  known  to  remain  for  ages  wiiboot  il- 
teration."  The  bituminous  limestone  it 
at  Val  de  Travers,  in  the  cAnton  of  KeofdiM 
in  the  Jura  limestone  formation,  correspoDiTiEg 
to  the  Snglish  oolite.  1 1  consists  of  60  per  oak 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent  of  wtom* 
It  i-^  toiiL'h,  dillioult  to  break  with  a  liani"'^' 
and  is  excavated  by  blasting.  Sliirbtly  heaiw. 
it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor,  qui''  (]  fu  r^nt  frM 
that  of  the  factitious  rompound-.  11^  <  a-HiiJJ*» 
of  lime  is  so  protected  by  the  biiauitu,  :ii«t  il 
does  not  effervesce  with  muriatic  sci'l-  ^ 
any  artiticinl  Tnixfuro  it  woiiM  be  iinposal* 
to  pr«>duce  so  intiuiate  a  combiimtion  of  twll 
Bubstauces,  as  is  found  in  this  n.itiind  asptitf 
rock,  bilicions  matters,  a»  sand  and  mi^ 
pebbles,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  pwp 
ration  of  durable  mastic  as  cal'  aroous  sul«^t;u>e* 


as  they  have  little  attraction  for  the  bitoni«n, 


asd 


the  mixture  is  liable  to  crack  and  cmmblo.  l^:^ 
umen  is  also  applied  in  the  form  of 
terunl  coating  of  mastic  to  give  strength  «»• 
pcotectioii  to  tliin  Bheet-inm  pip«  <nd  gU" 
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tabes  for  oonvejiug  water.  To  some  ex- 
tent asphaltom  maj  be  used  «s  a  taeii,  espMltUy 

fi.>r  lnjiuin;;^  motors  in  pas  ■work.-.  It  appears 
ho  liivc  Lccu  a  principal  in^'rwJiuut  iu  the  de- 
ttructivo  Greek  fire.  (S««  Fihk,  Gbxik.)  Bricks 
of  pour  quality  aatarated  with  it  are  nadsred 
strong  and  impervfocia  to  water.  It  aMwera 
lu'i^t  of  the  porposo^i  fur  wliich  coal-tar  is  um.k1. 
It  makes  the  strongest  oemeat  for  kyiag  brick 
■od  stone  woric.  TIm  andent  Egyptfaos  used 
Bome  fomi  of  it  for  otnlialii)in)^  !)oJics.  The 
kardaen  of  the  nianimite:^  is  probably  owing  to 
tin  giomlniwition  of  bitumen  with  the  aaimil 
snbstancv-^.  It  is  iiivud  for  luhricitin^r  ma- 
chinery and  Citrriage  uxlea.  Petruittutu  miurJd 
an  oil  and  parafBne,  and  an  English  patent  has 
ktely  been  granted  for  a  mothuj  of  cxlnt-  fiii^' 
tiieia.  In  France  a  process  haji  been  patented 
for  spreading  fluid  bitamen  apon  canvas  sheets 
or  netting  and  f  iwing  it  betweca  metallio  rolhL 
thos  ooatiog  the  doth  onot»eorboth  sides,  ana 
to  any  desire<I  lhickncs.«.  The  um-  of  t]u>  nia- 
tcrial  is  fur  lining  buildings.  In  medicine,  po- 
troleam  is  enployed  as  a  andoilfio  and  antlspa^ 
modic^  and  mixed  with  asafcrtiffa  it  a  remedy 
fur  the  tape-worm.  It  in  applied  «jxt«»rQally  I'ur 
ehOblaios,  cutaneous  afioctions,  chronic  rhcu- 
mtti'^TTi,  ruid  afToctions  of  tlio  joints.  It  i^  an 
L^L'iu  iit  in  Eriiish  uiL  Tlio  Seneca  oil  was 
much  ihivd  for  on  external  application.  Cora- 
bfOfid  witlisfiwit,  it  gives  to  itao  amoUieot  pro|>- 
•rtj,  wLicfa  is  rery  agreeable  la  hot  climatt':*, 
and,  iudi-ed,  acts  boueliciaily  uj'<in  iho  «kiu  in 
all  ciiouites.  In  the  mechanical  atid  chemical 
«aa  of  the  bitnawiM,  it  ia  Ukelj  we  hare 
yet  much  to  karn  ;  and  it  is  ]>n.l»:tblo 
thai  this  substance  will  hereafter  ha  much 
BOra  advaotageouatf  employed  for  many 
p^rpf>«f^  tli:m  wo  now  have  any  idea  of — T!io 
url^'^u  ut°  VuKi  biluu<;Ui>  hiui  U^n  regardtiU 
very  douljtfuL  Their  composition  would  seem 
to  refer  tliem  to  vegetable  matten,  though  tbcy 
possess  very  marked  differences  from  tlio  coals. 
Their  {iroperties,  however,  may  bo  changed  by 
tbe  ditPcrcDt  ioiioeaces  to  which  they  have 
been  g!ii<J  ted,  and  partfoolarij  to  thoae  of 
heated  \^  .iters  long  actin;:;  ni"jn  tlitin  under 
great  jircsaure,  and  combined  with  various 
aaUne  bodka.  Tht  y  are  often  found  in  regions 
subject  to  oartlniuaki,  i  ;uid  vulcanic  action,  and 
the  causes  that  produce  thc3t>  iiiu.<>t  havo  ua- 
known  effects  in  modifying  the  Ix^diot  of  nun* 
eral  coal  or  vegetable  ooUaotiona  tbejr  inaj  oome 
in  contact  with. 

BITL'MINOUS  SHALE,  a  soft  variety  of 
aigiUaceoas  slate.  Ibaod  nsoally  associated  with 
ooSL  It  ooDtaiaa  a  Tariable  proportloa  of  bita- 
men, sometimes  somach  uf  it.  that  it  will  burn, 
la  Maiiiifeld.  Genoaoy,  the  bituminous  sohisl 
ftpond  faninedtately  over  the  new  red  aandstone 
contains  oUoasmall  quantity  of  copj'er  pyrites, 
and  tiioUj^di  it  yields  only  1^  per  cent,  of  metal, 
it  is  luado  to  nay  a  ])rofit  by  the  ore  Auniab" 
ing  its  own  fuel  for  redurticn.  If  is  prnj«wpd 
to  substitute  it  for  auinuii  blacky  iu  removing 
bj  ita  VeaoiUag  pvoipartiM  the  eolon  «f  airop^ 


it  being  composed,  like  bones,  of  an  earthr  and 
an  ofyanle  ooMCltoeBtt  aod  yMdiaf  *  sunikr 

charcoaL 

BITZIUS,  ALEfiUT,  a  popular  Su  i;^>  ;i;itlior, 
better  known  onder  the  pseud  rtyint-  d  •  Joro- 
mias  Gottbeit;"  bom  Oct.  4,  1797,  at  Morat,  in 
the  canton  of  Freyburg.  died  Oct.  22,  \srA,  at 
Lrit/t^-Itluh,  in  the  Kiumen  valley  of  tJio  canton 
of  Bern.  In  early  life  be  otfioiated  as  pastor 
In  Bern,  and  Ibr  some  time  took  part  In  politica, 
but  from  1837  (ill  Li-*  dtaCli  he  devoted  himBclf 
exclusively  to  literature,  liis  writings  consist 
chiefiy  of  tales  descriptive  of  the  home  life  of 
Switz<.Tl:knd.  A  coinplv'te  odifmn  nf  his  works 
in  la  Yoh.  is  in  coursxi  of  prcporattun  at  Berlin. 
Someof  hiataleaaro  especially  intended  to  illae> 
trate  the  horr  >r«  of  dnrnkoniu--,  \\  hih^  others 
describe  the  rc-ults  consequent  uuoii  a  defective 

education.  IIu  waa  alio  the  mtbor  of  aatenl 
poDvlar 

BIVALVE  fLat.  hit,  twloe,  and  ea^ra,  flap), 

a  t<  rni  in  coru  liulogy,  applied  to  shells  ^vtii  h 
ore  composed  of  2  valveii,  as  the  oyster,  dam, 
Aci  In  botany  It  Is  applied  U>  the  seed-vessel, 

when  this  open?  into  -  part's. 

BIVERI,  BiviKMs,  .  r  I,KNTiM,  a  lake  of  Si- 
cily, 17  miles  W.  W.  uf  .\-.' t  i.  It  is  19 
miles  in  cirrnmf<-Ti  nfN  ,  but  during  the  boat  of 
summer  the  greater  \nui  of  ii  lecorncji  a  mere 
swamp.  Its  waters  abound  witli  eels,  mullets, 
and  other  fish,  in  taking  whkh  60  or  tH>  boata 
are  constantly  employed, 

r.IV(  )rAC;  (I>.,  probably  from  Ger.  bri  and 
uae/u)^  an  encampment  of  troops  by  night 
is  the  open  air,  withont  tenta,  eaoh  soldier 
f>!(  .  {iiri;,'  in  liin  rhiflu  with  his  arms  by  his 
side.  In  the-  w.irfaio  of  the  andeUts,  tliO 
troops  were  prot<'<-t<  d  by  tents  as  by  nM>iralile 
citii-.v  In  mediajval  ,  fi-tl  ^  and  nVibr-js 
\»  cro  opened  to  feud  .l  and  i  rinctily  ornucu  m 
they  marched  by.  The  popular  masses  who, 
impelled  by  rehgious  enthu£iai«n,  precipitated 
thcniiMjlves  in  tlio  crusades  into  Asiji,  formed 
rather  a  mob  than  an  army,  and  all  but  the 
leading  knights  and  princes  and  Uieir  immedt* 
ate  followers  biTOoaored  upon  the  frronnd,  like 
the  uild  n  'tnadic  tri'  i;^  \v!i.>  riMia  tin-  plains 
of  Asia.  Willi  the  return  of  rv^ular  warlaro 
tented  camps  again  reapi>e:ire«l.  and  were  eora- 
mnn  in  Ktin>|ic  daring  the  !  i-t  -  rfnttiries. 
iiut  iu  tiiu  gigautic  Na[HjlvoiiiC  wm-,  ii  was 
frond  tliat  rapid  movements  were  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  health  of  wbliers,  arid  the 
luxury  of  tenta  disappeared  from  the  fi«-ldH  of 
Europe,  excepting  Bomctimes  in  the  tiLso  of 
the  itOglisIi  armies.  Entire  armies  bivouacked 
around  fires,  or,  if  the  neighborhood  of  the 
(lU'iiiy  r>'ndi  r.  (l  it  nor-. ---ury,  w  itl^'Utt  fires, 
sleeping  upon  straw,  or  perhaps  upon  the  naked 
groond,  a  pert  of  the  soldier*  keeplnir  gwrd. 
Ani'inp  hisforiral  Mv.iniCH  nnno  l.n-  !■<  cn  tnnro 
celebriited  by  i»oeJr>  and  luiinting  tlton  Liuit  of 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Atttteriitx. 

I?IXi'>,  Jacqi  ks  Alexandbr,  a  French  pot 
itieian,  bom  iu  ItiOB  at  Chiavari,  in  the  depart- 
tomt  of  the  Araoniaei.  He  atodiad  mediolM^ 
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lonndod  the  £etM  ties  deux  monda  in  coojano- 
tioB  with  M.  I^doz,  and  prodooed  some  agri- 

cuUural  works  of  repute.    In  Lo  Trn3  in 

favor  01  a  regency,  and  during  the  evening  of 
Feb.  S4  made  vain  efforts  to  prevent  the  de* 
Creo  wliK'h  proclaimed  the  re^mblic  from  be- 
ing inserted  in  tlje  MoniUur.  Iwy  days  uftcr- 
ward  he  took  office  under  the  provisional  gov- 
eminent,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Turin. 
ISeoted  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was 
zealous  against  the  insurrectioruiry  movements 
of  May  15  and  June  24.  In  the  latter  outbreak 
lie  WW  slightly  wounded  aa  he  waa  rallying  tbo 
solilicrg  after  Gen.  Bedeau  had  fallen.  Siib.s(>- 
qaently  he  was  appointed  vic^-presidont  of  the 
•nembly,  and  was  6  times  reelected  to  tiiat 
office.  W!ion  T.oni'?  "Napolooii  became  presi- 
dent, Bixio  was  made  minister  of  agriculture 
and  oommeroey  hat  in  8  days  he  retired.  After 
the  covp  (Pcfat  of  Dec.  2,  I'^'il,  lie  wa-i  kept 
8  motitlis  ill  priiuu,  and  has  uut  sluco  luiugled 
in  public  affairs. 

BIZERTiV,  or  Bsxzsrta,  a  fortifi^  seaport 
in  Tnni.s  on  a  icrulf  which  communicates  with  a 
lake  in  the  iiit..'rii>r;  ])(){).  10,000.  The  liarbor 
was  formerly  commodious,  but  is  now  choked 
m  with  sand,  and  reeeiTes  oah- small  TesBela. 
Tnc  fuljoininc];  l.iko  nbonnds  in  fish,  tlie  roes  of 
whichi  dried  and  formed  into  a  substanoo 
celled  ^eof^ff,  aro  an  attide  of  ICeffitemuieaD 
oommcrrc. 

BJDEr.^^STJERNii,  MAQsrs  Fukduik  Fer- 
piNAM',  count,  a  Swedish  statesman,  born  Oct. 
10,  177'',  at  DresdeOf  died  Oct.  6,  1847,  at 
Stockli'  ltn.  In  1793  he  went  to  Sweden  and 
entertd  the  army,  where  ho  served  in  tlio  war 
with  riulandf  and  in  Germany  at  the  battles  of 
Deasan  and  Leipsic,  negotiated  the  cajpltnlation 
of  Lilbeck  with  Gen.  LallemiiTKl,  and  after  takinfj 
an  active  part  in  the  military  operations  in  IIol- 
etein  and  Norway  ho  concluded  the  convention 
which  established  the  union  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  In  Oct.  1812,  ho  Utjj;utiated  at  Lon- 
don the  sale  of  Guadeloupe.  Ho  was  envoy  in 
London  from  1828  to  1846.  His  political  opm- 
ions  were  moderate.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
theogony,  philo«ophy,  and  cnsiniigony  of  the 
Hindoos^  and  another  ou  the  British  rule  in  In* 
dia. 

B.TOKKO,  a  Su-e.lish  island  on  the  lake  of 
Millar,  13  laiie.^  from  Stockholm,  with  ancient 
gates,  walls,  and  other  ruins,  which  confirm  flio 
current  belief  thnt  tlie  i-laml  is  the  site  upon 
which  formerly  stood  tho  flourishing  city  of 
BjOrkd. 

BLACAS,  PiEHRE  Loris  Jean'  Ca  imt^.  duke 
de,  a  French  statc-iuuvu,  born  Jan.  12,  1771,  at 
Aulps,  died  at  Goritz,  Nov.  17,  1839.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolatiou  ho  cmi^rrated, 
and  Tetnmed  to  Franco  with  Louis  XVIII. 
Bent  to  P.nmc  as  aniba.«sailor,  Blaeas  iieijotiated 
the  concordat  of  1817.  In  1820  ho  roliisedto 
be  made  prime  minister.  When  Lonia  PhUippo 
became  king  of  the  rronch,  Blaeas  returned  to 
exile  and  otlVred  Ciiarles     his  fortune. 

BLACK.   A  Bttbatanoe  is  add  to  be  blade 


when  no  eolor  is  reflected  firom  its  loiiiM^ 
but  all  the  colors  are  abeoibed. 

BL.\CK,  Adam,  a  Scrittish  publisher,  bom  in 
Ediubnrgh  in  1784.  lu  conjunction  with  ba 
brother  Charles,  he  established  the  {mbUsUag 
firm  in  ErMnburgh,  which  for  many  yean  rirat 
led  tlio  ciUxblLshmeuta  of  Constable  and  filtcL 
wood,  and  still  continues  in  high  repote  h 
pnblif^ers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  works,  of  the 
"Edinbui^h  Beview"  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Lonirmans  of  London),  and  tlio  "Encrclo- 
pa>dia  Britanoica,"  to  the  8th  edition  of  wUi^ 
Mr.  Black  has  contributed  semal  srthte. 
Ho  held  and  avowed  liberal  oplmonti  at  s  tioie 
when  thej^  were  unfashionable,  and  aimsted  to 
aeonra  their  triumph,  very  wwmly  Joining  ia  the 
movement  to  secure  parliamentary  and  mimi* 
cipal  reform.  He  was  elected  twice  to  tbe 
office  of  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  whidibs 
occupied  from  1843  to  184S.  DuriuK  a  vidt 
to  England,  while  holding  ihut  position,  k 
declined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which  va 
offered  to  him  by  the  queen  at  the  wiftgMtiw 
of  Lord  John  BusseB.  In  Feb.  1866,  on  At 
final  retirement  of  ifr.  MacauLiy  from  tie 
representation  of  Edinbui^gh,  Mr.  Black  wn 
uunfanously  chosen  to  aoooeed  him,  sndim 
reelected  in  1857,  withont  opposition.  A»» 
legislator  ho  has  supporte4  Lord  John  RomITi 
acracation  bill  of  1856,  and  advocates  parfiS' 
mentary  reform  and  tho  vote  by  bsDot  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  all  religious  eodowmeato 
by  the  state.  Mr.  Black,  though  a  gcwdipistari 
ia  rarely  heard  in  the  house  of  commons. 

BLACK,  JBMEMiAn  8..  United  Statcsattoroey- 
general  under  President  Buclisuion,  born  Jan. 
181 0,  in  the  Glades^  Somerset  oo.,  Penn.  At  17 
years  of  age  he  entsf«d  thelaw  offioeofChsflBBif 
Forward,  in  Somerset,  an  eminent  ineral«r 
of  tiie  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  ooorts 
in  1880,  being  stUl  in  his  minority.  Ibi|i^ 
1842,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  ^^f^ 
dent  judge  of  the  Judicind  district  in  wbicb  hs 
resided,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  opoo  i 
strict  party  vote.  In  1851,  when  a  cbangeio 
tlio  i>(atc  constitution  made  tho  judges  dl«cti»^ 
he  was  nominated  as  judge  of  tlie  suprenw 
court  by  the  democratic  convention,  b<fm 
which  he  was  not  a  candidate.  Of  fl>e  10  (» 
didates  named  by  tlie  2  partie^  ho  obtniue<i 
largest  popular  vote.  Under  tbo  mode  of  «1'*** 
ing  provided  by  theotmstitQtim),  a  8  yean' W« 
was  a^^igned  to  him,  and  lio  boeame  chief  j'*' 
tico  of  the  court  In  1854  he  was  reflected  to 
this  place,  by  a  minority  of  47,000  YOtai,  thojj 
the  candidate  for  governor  on  tho  same  tta» 
wa.s  defeated  by  87,000.  On  March  8.  JBfT, 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  j"'^'**"^ 
duties  at  Philadelphia,  he  received  a  telegr*P^ 
despatch  from  President  Buchanan,  t***^^ 
him  the  appointment  of  attomey-gener:J  of  t» 
United  Statea.  He  baa  sinoe  appeared  oa  b^ 
half  of  the  government,  in  a  dispated  bnd 
claim  fipom  California,  invohnng  an  import^ 
priootple  opon  which  hundreds  of  similBr  csMi 
depeiidad.  H^aohieTedagtartsaf^'**'* 
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artiUkhktf  his  repoteiioo  m  ft  jadii  with  Mm 

eoort  and  the  bar. 

BLACK,  Joiix,  a  London  journalist,  born  at 
Donae,  in  tiie  oountj  of  B«rwiolc.  in  1783,  diad 
JaB«,1808.  Hareaai^libaerAiianrAMltldi 

parochial  cdacatioo,  and  commenced  activo  lifo 
at  the  age  of  14  in  liis  native  placet  as  errand 
boj.  In  his  16th  jear,  he  removM  to  SdBi^ 
burph,  where  ho  struppkd  fur  Kcraral  yMia, 
chieily  OA  writing  clerk  in  a  luwyer'a  oSoe. 
He  taught  himself  Latin,  Oreolc.  and  French, 
and  also  aoqtiired  Germaa  and  Italian.  In  1  BIO, 
at  the  age  of  27,  he  arrived  in  London,  wiUi  3 
lialf-t>enco  in  his  pocket,  having  walked  tho 
wlioM  wajr  from  Eoinboigb.  He  bad  *  letter 
to  Mr.  Perrj,  of  tha  ''Ibraiiig  Chronkla,**  wlio 
«igaged  him  first  ns  a  parliamentary  rer>ortor, 
and,  soon  after,  as  translator  of  the  furei^ 
JooniaU.  In  181ft,  S  jaan  before  Mr.  Perry*a 
death,  Mr.  lilnck  rose  to  tho  i>ositioa  of  princi- 
pal  editor  of  that  Journal,  in  which  his  fearle«> 
cess,  tact,  probity,  and  general  knowledge  warn 
lazgelj  available.  When  tlio  "  Homing  Chron- 
ide"  was  sold  (in  1823  to  Mr.  Clements,  and 
to  Sir  John  Easthupo  in  1-^31),  Mr.  Black  was 
ann  tinned  as  editor,  and  retired  in  1644.  He 
vaa  llNn  in  neb  Aatnaaad  fltFwiiHataneaa,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  largo  and  v.iIunMo 
library,  the  collection  of  over  '60  years.  The 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  whoso  opinions  he 
L&<\  (3*  voted  hifl  life  to  advocating,  Bul>>cnl*ed 
enougii  to  purchase  him  an  aiiuuitv,  on  which 
he  hved  in  easy  circamstances.  until  his  death. 
iLr.  Black,  whom  Cobbett  delighted  to  call 
**  tlje  Scotch  feeloeopher,'*  was  a  heavy  political 
writer,  fond  of  filhng  hia  articles  v  ith  long  ex- 
traots  Xrom  old  booksi  and  foUy  persuaded 
that  his  dnty  as  a  jonrnalist  waa  to  write  tD 
the  ''leaders"  himself.  Latterly  ho  had  tho 
aasiatsncfl  of  many  ahlo  writers.  Indeed,  while 
the  **GbraoioIe  '*  waa  in  Ifr.  Perry's  hands,  al- 
aMltVai7**old  wlii;^"  of  note  occa-vjonally  con- 
triboted  to  it.  Mr.  Block  never  m  rute  on  origi- 
nal book,  but  translated  Humboldt's  work  on 
New-  Spain,  Leopold's  ''Travels  in  Norway  and 
Lai'laod,"  Goldoai'a  "  AatobiograDhy, "  and 
Schlegel's  "  Laotm  €11  the  Dnmatto  Arti  and 
Literatnra^'' 

BLACK,  Jonrs,  a  Sooteh  ebonlst,  bom  of 
Scotch  parentoi^o  at  IVirdeaiii,  in  France,  in 
1726^  di«d  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  36,  1799.  Ho 
wm  aaot  in  bis  19ih  year  to  proaeonte  hJa 
studies  at  Belfast,  and  6  rears  later  to  the  nni- 
rendty  of  Glasgow,  where  ho  displayed  a  fond- 
MM  for  physical  science,  selected  the  profession 
of  infiliciiu',  find  iKcarno  tho  favorite  pupil  of 
Dr.  Cuik-n,  under  whom  liu  made  great  progress 
in  chemical  studies.  Physicians  and  chemical 
fn»£aaaon  were  at  that  time  discussing  the  cause 
of  the  eanstidtY  of  Ume  and  the  mode  of  its 
action  a3  a  lithontriptic  medicine,  and  Mr. 
Blacky  as  tbe  assistant  of  Br.  CuUen  in  hia 
ehemfeal  oparaUoos,  began  to  make  ezperi- 
mtnl-j  upon  this  sul^oct,  wbiih  ho  continued 
with  ardor  after  his  departure  to  the  university 
of  Siiabnib,  whaN  ha  took  hit  nadiod  dofno 
T0UX2L— SO 


in  17&i.  Ik  Lad  formerly  been  aoppoaed  that 
<yiicklinie  held  in  absorption  some  igneou.i  par- 
ticles or  something  of  .m  igneous  cliaracter,  hot 
the  inraitigationa  of  lilack  led  him  to  the  dia> 
oorery  thtu  tha  eanaticity  of  the  caloareooa 
earths  was  not  derived  from  any  combination, 
but  was  their  pec  uliar  property,  arid  that  tbcj 
lost  this  property  wli«u  tLy  ( Mtiibine  with  ft 
certain  r)ortion  of  air,  to  wliidi  Lo  pnvo  tho 
naiae  or  fixed  air,  but  wliich  i>i  now  known  iis 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  diiico\T.'ry,  which  forms 
an  ara  in  the  niatoiy  of  chemistry,  and  opened 
the  way  for  theezperlmants  of  Priestley,  Cuven- 
dish,  and  Lavoisier,  was  stated  and  cxjiluincd 
bj  Black  in  bis  dissertation  when  he  received 
Ui  medioal  d^rea.  Dr.  Blaek  was  inrited  hi 
1756  to  Bucceed  Dr.  Cullen  at  Gla«gow,  tho 
latter  having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
this  position  he  made  his  second  and  most  im- 
portant <li^over\-.  Ice,  ho  observed,  Ixing  con- 
verted into  water,  absorbs  a  largo  amount  of 
heat,  tho  existence  of  which  is  no  longer  indi* 
eated  by  tho  thermometer.  Water  lieing  coo* 
verted  into  vapor  absorbs  another  iargo  atnoont 
of  heat,  wliicn  is  in  liko  manner  U>^t  to  tho 
aaoaaa  or  the  thermometer.  To  change  a  solid 
Into  aBidd,  or  a  Ihdd  Into  a  gas,  a  (juantity  of 
hcit  has  to  lo-<i  its  ('xistonce,  us  it  wore,  in  tho 
newly  created  state  of  tho  InHly.  On  tho  other 
hand,  heat  ia  girwi  oat  when  a  gas  b  liquefied, 
or  a  li  [uid  folidif-efl ;  that  U,  tno  heat  which 
was  apparently  lost  when  the  solid  wai  made  A 
liquid,  becomes  sen«iMe  again  when  tho  li<iuid 
is  made  asi  lid;  and  tlio  s.'uno  w  tnie,  nUo,  of 
tJie  cljango  from  ago*  to  a  lluid.  Thus  a  fri  zzing 
process  is  always  a  warming  pnx-e^s  to  tho 
thioa  which  ara  naareat  ik  becanso  the  heat 
which  was  lost  in  the  fluid  b  let  loose  whin 
the  solid  U  fonncd.  On  tho  other  hand,  a 
melting  process  is  always  a  cooling  process  to 
tiiotl&gain  thaneigfaboihood,  beoaosetomdt 
a  substance  a  large  amount  of  Jioat  h.xi  to  ho 
sacrificed,  and  this  heat  is  abstracted  from  tha 
nearest  bodies.  Thus,  on  a  sunny  spring  di^ 
in  tlie  north,  when  tlio  nnow  is  melting,  thcro 
lA  always  a  raw  cliill  in  tho  air,  because  tho 
heat  is  constantly  taken  out  of  the  air  to  ehaiiM 
the  anow  into  water,  and  l>ocomes  insensiUo 
In  the  latter.  Dr.  Black,  obsi^ing  thoj>o  phe- 
nomcna,  said  that  t!ie  heat  is  conciuh-U  {litet) 
in  the  water  and  vapor,  and  introducMl  the 
iiama  and  tha  theory  of  latent  heat.  Thisdia> 
covory  suggested  to  Watt,  wlio  was  a  pupil  of 
Black,  his  improvements  in  tho  steam  engine. 
In  1760,  Dr.  Itlack  was  again  made  the  succes- 
sor of  I>r.  Cullon,  being  appointed  to  the  cherai- 
Cid  cliair  t)f  the  university  of  Edinlnirgh,  Im- 
prc3!^cd  with  his  responsibility  as  a  lecturer 
before  the  laiya  concourse  of  atndonts  who  tt^ 
quanted  that  vnlTersity,  he  made  no  fbrtber 
inve^^tigations,  devoting  him«  If  cxi'lu«ively  to 
the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  so  great 
waa  Ua  iuccoss  that  he  made  chemifctry  a 
fashionable  study  at  Edinburgh,  antl  a  branch 
of  a  poUte  education.  His  lectures  were  re> 
•ortea  to  ly  tho  giotkiiHa  of  tha  oapital  and 
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by  men  of  Boienoe  from  all  ports  of  Europe.  It 
it  ft  cnrioiM  ftet  tbat  Dr.  Buiok,  baring  given  up 

expcTimf  nting'  for  Icrturin*:,  comb.ited  for  sev- 
eral years  results  wbicli  oUicr  clieml'sta  had 
legitimately  founded  npon  his  own  disc-  vi  l  io^. 
A  feeble  constitution  obliged  him  to  husband 
his  strength  in  his  later  year^,  nud,  auablo  to 
develop  his  views  with  the  completeness  and 
nicety  which  ho  desired,  ho  desisted  at  length 
from  any  attempts  at  compomiion,  and  various 
contirKUtal  chemists  put  forth  in  their  own 
named  the  ideas  whica  they  bad  received  in 
the  lecture-room  of  Dr.  Black.  His  only  pub- 
lications were  3  dis-ort;ition<,  giving  an  account 
of  his  experiments  ua  magne^tio,  quicklime,  and 
Other  aUcalino  substances ;  his  observation?  on 
the  more  reuily  frcvziiijT  of  water  tliat  lias  Ik  ou 
boiled ;  and  bi^  aualy-si^i  of  mun}  i>oiliiig  .springs 
in  Iceland.  His  death  occurred  whilo  ho  was 
sitting  at  table,  and  p«  gently  that  he  did  not 
drop  the  glass  uf  milk  which  lie  held  at  the 
moment  in  his  hand,  but  rested  it  upon  his 
kneo,  and  was,  at  first^  thoaght  to  have  DaUen 
asleep. 

BLACK  ASSIZE,  .a  Judicial  sittintr  of  the 
courUi  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  and  rendered  his- 
torical by  the  {Msstilentlaland  deadly  fever  which 
was  introduced  into  tlic  court  from  the  iraol, 
aud  swept  away  judge?;,  jurynmi,  and  counsel, 
and  extended  itself  into  the  town  nv.d  neigh- 
borhood. T!iO  jJiipcr^titidris  of  the  a^ro  inv^-.t.  d 
it  with  u  dpccial  cliaracler,  mui  it  wjis  reiuurkcd 
tliat  no  women  iior  ]»oor  people  died  of  it. 

BLACK  BAKD,  the  name  given  by  Mnshet 
to  certain  layers  of  argillaceous  carbonate  of 
iron  of  tlio  coal  formation  found  near  Air- 
drio,  £.  of  Glasgow,  as  abo  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  and  which,  uotil  be 
called  attention  to  them,  had  escaped  notice. 
They  are  of  tiio  common  variety  of  this  ore, 
only  of  a  darker  color  than  usual,  and  in  bloeka 
of  pretty  regular  thicknesa.  The  great  c  xtont 
and  convenient  access  of  the  beds  lu  ii^corhind, 
together  with  their  occurrence  near  beds  of  coal 
and  limestone,  have  given  to  this  ore  an  impor- 
tance duo  neither  to  its  pcrcont.age  of  iron  nor 
to  the  q;:ali(y  of  the  metal  it  prvidiice?.  It  may 
be  also  that  its  value  is  somewhat  enhanced  by 
Hxe  mixture  of  bitnuinona  and  coaly  matters, 
whicli  Riiilcrs  a  less  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to 
fu-oduco  the  iron.  A  rich  specimen  of  it,  of 
Specific  gravity  8.01(83,  analyxed  by  Dr.  OoU 
quhoun,  gave  :  por  cent  carbonic  acl<l,  nr.. 17; 
protoxide  of  iron,  53.03;  lime,  magnesiii, 
1.77;  silica,  1.4;  aJnndna,  0.63;  peroxide  of 
iron,  0.23;  carbon.apeons  or  bitnininnns  matter, 
3.03;  moisture  and  loss,  1.11.  lu  perccutago 
of  metoUic  iri>ii  is  41.25. 

BLACfcL  COPPER,  the  crude  metal  prodooed 
by  the  first  smelting  of  copjHsr  ores,  and  which 
requires  subsequent  melting  and  rctining  to  con- 
vert it  into  merchantable  copper.  It  is  some* 
times  conveniently  and  radoly  prc>[>ared  bi  cheap 
furnaces  near  the  copper  minc^,  as  the  easiest 
method  of  concentrating  the  raeialiic  portions 
nf  theoreADdndodngthAOOstof  trao^ortft' 


tion  to  distant  markets  It  generally  contite 
from  70  to  96  per  cent  <tf  copper,  meohanloiOj 

mixed  with  metallic  iron  andnflUiUpnpOC^ 

of  other  fiirci^rn  matters. 

HLACK  KKATir.  SoePLAOCB. 

liLACK  FEET,  a  powerful  Indian  trib<5  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hocky  mountains,  and  betwe«ffl  lie 
Yellowstone  river  and  the  Missouri.  Ther  are 
one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  formidable  uibes 
in  the  western  territory,  and,  nntil  recently,  haw 
given  milch  troiiblo  to  the  govcTniuent,  which, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  fonnd  it  ne«M> 
sary  to  send  troops  to  overawe  them.  Afsfant 
them  the  fiiinons  expedition  to  tho  Yellow- 
stone, in  l!52G  and  1827,  under  oonmiand  of  Geo. 
Atkinson,  was  directed.  They  are  said  to  onm- 
bcr  ahoiit  10,000  warrior.s,  but  as  tli«y  recciw 
no  annuities  frum  the  government  but  little  csre 
hai  been  taken  to  obtain  a  correct  ceusoa.  TheT 
are  great  robbers  and  depredators,  and  fiirtah 
large  quantities  of  furs,  «i:c.,  to  the  Americu 
traders,  who  have  a  station  on  tlie  Yillowstooa 
at  the  falls.  They  seem  to  have  more  sffiai? 
m  language  and  customfl  with  the  tribas  iMt 
than  east  of  tho  Rocky  mountains. 

BLACK  FLUX,  a  mixture  of  carbouat*  of 
pot;isli  and  carbon  In  a  state  of  the  finest  di- 
vision. It  is  prepared  by  intimately  niiiint;  1 
part  of  nitre  with  S  to  8  parts  of  crude  UrtM 
or  cream  of  tartar,  and  detlagrating  the  mix- 
turo  by  dropping:  i;;nited  charcoal  into  it,  Whm 
the  chemical  action  liaji  ceased,  the  Mick  pro- 
duct is  grotmd  in  a  mortar,  pa<*et!  tiirungh  & 
fiuo  hair-sieve^  and  then  put  away  for  use.  It 
must,  from  its  property  of  deliquescing  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  bo  kept  in  Well-st'>p|'<xl  bot- 
tles. It  is  employed  as  a  flux  in  reducing  om 
of  metals,  particndariy  of  lead  and  oopper;  ud 
it  has  the  properties  both  of  tlie  redodOflH 
of  tho  desulpliurizing  fluxes.   See  Fi.rx. 

BLACK  FOREST,  tho  footh-westem  a- 
tremity  of  tho  ancient  Ilercjnian  fo-^rt,  oiDed 
by  tho  Romans  ASyh-a  Martumn,  and  which  re- 
ceived during  the  midillo  ages  the  name  of 
Sch  wartzwald  or  Black  Forest.  It  is  a  range 
woody  mountains  in  tho  south-western  V*^^ 
Gi  rmaiiy,  traver.-ing  t!ie  territories  of  HaOitisnd 
Wurtumburg,  aud  forming  the  eastern  Iw*^ 
daryof  the  basin  of  the  ^bM.  KeitMidi* 
miles  ill  kti^tli,  almost  parallel  with  thocoiiiM 
of  tho  Khiue,  from  which  it  is  distant  'P™'? 
places  not  more  than 80  nilea,  and  has  a  t"!^*^ 
in  its  poTithcrn  part  of  about  80  inil»s,  sad  ■ 
its  noniiern  part  of  about  18.  Tho  Bl.-w:lr  Far 
est  consists  rather  of  elevated  plains  <>.-  taw- 
land,  than  of  insulated  mouutnins,  aaddseer^ 
itself  upon  the  horizuu  in  regular  wMntlt 
lines  without  any  of  those  sudden  peal;<  ^ 
notches  which  mark  the  snmmits  ot  the  Alp* 
and  Pyrfn^es.  Its  greatest  elevation  b  ||* 
aud  to  tlic  east  of  Freiburp.  in  the  region  wh*» 
the  Wicsen  takes  its  rise,  and  wherd  is  is* 
fiiraous  defile  called  Hdl,  ft  narr.  ^  iiejjff- 
rounded  by  loftv  monntain^  and  oelcbf*'*"^ 
the  retreat  qi  iloreau  in  1796.  The 
annunittk  tb«  Feldboit^  tlM  B«kkMilM«  m 
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ike  KAadt>l,  are  bdtwMQ  4,000  asd  K,000  feet 
aboTo  thokvtloCtbeMft.  ThftdcMMitof  tke 

Black  Forest  toward  the  Rhino  U  very  nbmpt, 
oaoMDg  lii^  riven  whioli  tako  tii«ir  rise  on  this 
aide,  the  Morg;  Kinzig,  and  Eltz,  to  tweO  gnd- 
nally  during  tho  rains,  aiid  to  merit,  onlil 
tijeir  uiiioa  with  Uio  llhiue,  the  naiuc  uf  ca- 
pricious torrents.   The  esst^m  elope  is  very 

Cl^.  and  ^v«a  riia  to  the  Keckar  and  t^ 
nM^  tibe IbRMr  won  dianicing  its  direction 
to  the  north  lii  l  woat,  and  yninine  tho  Jihiiu\ 
tlie  latter  recisiving  numerous  tributaries  from 
tJie  Alpine  Bfstems  aa  it  eeotiaaes  fta  eoane  to 
the  ea.'^L  The  DInck  For^t  isrornposc'l  mainly 
of  grauitti,  tiiuugh  the  surface  U  to  mm^  places 
aOTCCed  vith  sandstone,  and  gneiss  appears 
aronnd  iiu  base.  On  S(>uie  uf  the  heights  pcir- 
ph^Tj  ij>  I'uuad,  Skad  tiiure  ura  uimy  mines  of 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  oobalu  Its  min- 
ml  valan  too,  especially  those  of  Badea  and 
WiMbad,  bave  a  European  celebrity.  The  suiu- 
tnild  of  tilt!  i^lack  Forest  arc  during  8  months 
of  th0  year  covered  with  snow;  thn  are gea- 
acaUSf  Mitate  of  treee,  and  eseepi  dnrlnf  tbe 
neatest  heats  of  fiiitnnicr  di«plny  no  vcrduro. 
Lesoending  Irum  the  ton,  Uie  first  trees  that 
appear  am  tbe  pin<^  the  beach,  and  the  maple, 
which  aro  s'Tcrc'  ded  liy  tlie  doiiso  furesU  of  fir 
witli  vvhicii  ail  luo  middle  and  lower  parts  of 
tbs  monntains  are  covered.  These  firs  make  the 
timber  of  ships  for  navigntin^  the  Rli-no,  nnd 
also  fornish  those  forests  ol'  mast^  which  till  ull 
the  great  ports  of  Europo.  Here,  near  the  foot 
af  (be  monntains,  are  many  pictarosone  valleys^ 
Pf  wfaaoh  tbat  of  the  Mwrg,  situated  near  the 
thiTinal  waters  -f  liaden,  U  partictihiriy  di^ 
unguiAhed  lur  iUi  uaioral  beaulj.  Yillagoa  and 
baaalala  aae  intennened,  awl  tbe  MiaUlatiti 
aremaJnTv  'Tigaffc-d  in  renrin^'  livo  stock,  trad- 
ing in  tuxiltcr,  and  in  tbe  niauufacture  uf  na- 
merota  1071^  wUob  are  spread  over  the  world 
for  the  amusement  of  the  jnuthfal  generation. 
The  most  famous  of  tlii^nio  i?;  tiie  wooden  clock, 
of  wliK  h  it  is  estimated  thai  the  number  of 
16Q|60O  are  maaaUj  diatribnted  through  £u. 
lope  and  AnerleiL  Agnenlture  is  there  of 
little  ijnj(ortftnce,  tlio  toil  ht.'ing  nnfmitful  and 
the  cUmate  seTore^  jet  the  valleya  nro^oe  ex* 
asDeot  Ma^Tbe  middla  and  man  wmtmi 
a?reiS  have  left  tract's  of  their  history  on  the 
whole  raugi-  of  thu  liiack  Forest.  Abbeys  and 
aaitfaa  stand  in  decay,  the  monuments  of  a  past 
greatn^  and  pious  and  poetic  legends  huvtr 
about  iht-ir  ruiu«.  There  is  the  ca*tl«i:  vi  Gcr- 
oUseck,  founded,  if  tradition  be  true,  by  the 
brotber  of  Charlsmafne ;  the  catftJo  of  Stauffon- 
bmig,  once  oeeopled  by  a  bold  knight,  the 
lover  of  an  Uudinu  or  water-spirit ;  tiio  2  i-astl'  S 
of  Baden,  one  la  miM,  transformicd  into  a  park 
and  made  open  to  aO,  the  otber  near  by,  bnUt 
over  a  dun;reoQ  in  which  the  Vchinio  trihun:il 
oted  to  UMs«»t;  the  caaile  uf  VWrg,  ili-£iuu«U  in 
Ibe  months  of  the  people,  because  an  impious 
and  rapacious  kniifht  Iiad  tbero  exhumed  the 
bones  ot  one  of  his  ance^ors  to  tind  treasure: 
Md  tbaaMii»«r£Mlal%lath«  Tri»«nnaMO, 
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the  abode  of  U^>el,  the  Qennaa  song  writer. 
Tbeee  tradhhmal  ailwetloaa,  joined  to  tts  beaa« 

tiftil  scenery  and  its  minurnl  •.vrttt-n*,  mako*tbo 
Black  Forutft,  Ut«4>ite  it*  unpropitious  name,  a 
most  interesting  kioality.  The  peculiar  Ib- 
dnntry  and  fiin|aicity  of  the  inhaljitant*,  swno 
of  Lu^iu  eun^tructing  chiidrcu'ti  playthlo^  in 
oottagea,  some  guiding  rafts  of  timbw  down 
tbe  mountain  torronta.  give  an  additional  in- 
terest. Agreeable  akelobse  ef  bovnJift  fai  tba 
Bhu'k  ¥uvi^.-t  loay  ba fMnd  in  tbe  tilM  of  Bi»* 
tbuld  Auerbacb. 
BLACK  OUK,  tba  arbitrary  nana  of  ntm 

without  pnni,  a  sjieeiis  of  nyua  or  tupelo  of  Ad- 
aosott,  wiiich  is  the  only  genus  uf  Kodliciicr's 
aabonler  nymacea  of  his  order  tantalum 
Linnspos  ha<l  it  in  jMlyjamia  di^iria ;  Klliott 
pUiciid  it  in  duiicia  penlaudria.  and  Darluigton 
m  ptnUmdria  monogynia.  Toe  black  gum  is 
the  N.  muU\fi0ra^  and  is  known  in  New 
England  as  snag-tree  and  hornpipe;  in  Kew 
York  as  pepperidge,  and  as  the  gum-trco  in 
tbe  aiddle  atato^  It  tbnvea  in  low,  davej 
aoU,  and  {ndanaelbratogvewato  ^Oftethlcib. 

It*  ctttTnal  huhits  aro  various,  and  it  i«  often 
coufouuded  with  other  trees.  It  has  very  many 
branofaei,  wbieb  are  alton  orouked;  a  deioe 
pyramidal  head ;  leaver  1  to  5  inrli^^  !<>nj»,  ojid  of 
a  lu:>irons  green,  in  tufts  of  4  or  more  at  tlie  Litds 
of  the  branches;  greeaiab  flowers  in  clusters, 
ri|K-niu^'  to  hhio-hliu  k;  moose-CoIored  bark  In 
longitudinal  furruwij;  wood  dose  and  tough, 
resists  splitting,  ttiongh  it  decay*  sooner  in  the 
iraatber  than  tbat  of  tba  elm.  The  wood  ia 
need  for  water-ptpea  tn  tbe  aalt  wovka  at  6ynip 

cnse ;  it  is  also  ^rood  fur  hatfvrs'  LI<x:ks,  wht^ 
naves,  and  oog-whoels.  The  tree  is  very  vigur- 
OIISS  It  was  introdooed  into  Europe  as  an  orna- 
mental  trco  in  1739;  it  tliriveaill  Cbatanlkof 
England,  and  even  iu  llauovar. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a  N.  £.  central  oemtjaf 
Iowa,  with  an  area  of  676  sq.  miles,  divided  by 
Cedar  river  into  nearly  equal  |>arL'<.  The  bur- 
£soe  is  occupied  mainly  by  prairies,  though  por- 
tions of  it  are  well  woodao.  Tbe  prodoctAooa 
of  the  county  in  1856  anMNUtod  to  917,168 
buslteh  of  Iiidinn  corn,  26>2I  of  wheat,  S.nfi.'i 
toaa  of  bay,  h^Mf  ll>^  "f  butter,  and  fi^VOi  lbs. 
tfTehaeaa.   Pop.  6,68^ 

BLACK  Hi  1.I.S,  the  name  p-iren  to  a  moun- 
tain range  of  Missouri  tcrritoiy.  Oommencing 
near  tlie  Mlaaonri  river,  fai  lat  47"  N.  and  long; 
10:1''  W.,  it  fit  retches  along  this  meridian  to 
aljout  X.  hit.,  after  which  it  suddenly 
changes  its  course  to  the  west,  and  is  finally 
lost  among  the  Bockj  momUaiaa.  On  tM 
W.  side  of  this  range  are  tbe  tribntariee 

of  the  YcllcWstone  river;  ou  the  E.  and 
8.  the  affloeota  of  the  Misaoori  and  the  I'latte. 
Laramie  Peak  la  tba  hl^wst  bMnm  earn' 

niit ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  8,000  fett  n^  ivo 
tiie  sea.  Keccnt  eiploratiooa  have  shown  the 
Block  Hilla  to  be  mnab  neaNr  tba  IGaaoari 

river  than  was  fnrmerly  snpposcd. 

BLACK  HO  Liu,  a  smsil  close  dungeon  in 

7octWiltt«kOMI%wbieliirm  long  ba  f»> 
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membered  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
tragical  events  in  the  history  of  Britisli  India. 
On  the  capture  of  Calcutta  liy  Snrnjah  Dowlab, 
Juno  20,  1756,  tho  British  garrlsou,  consisting 
of  14G  men,  under  tho  command  of  Mr.  llol- 
well,  were  takeu  priaoaera  and  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  the  oommon  dungeon  of  tho  foct- 
rcK3,  a  strongly  ban-Ld  room,  18  feet  pquaro, 
and  never  iutouUcHl  for  tho  coofincmeut  of  moro 
than  2  or  8  men  at  a  time.  Ilicre  were  only  S 
windows,  both  opening  toward  the  west, 
whence,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  but 
Utde  1^  could  enter.  Add  to  this  that  a  pro- 
jecting verandah  outside,  and  thick  iron  bars 
within,  maLerially  Lujixdcd  what  little  ventila- 
tion there  might  bo,  while  conflagrations  raging 
in  different  parts  of  the  fort  gave  the  atwoa- 
phere  an  oppreariTenesB  onnraa!  even  fat  that 
sultry  climate,  and  wo  may  iVirni  a  faint  idea 
of  the  sufierings  of  theee  unhappy  creatures, 
Cddiftiwted  "with  previous  fttigue,  and  packed  so 
tightly  in  their  prison  that  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty tho  door  could  be  clo6ed.  A  few  moments 
niffloed  to  throw  than  into  a  profu^o  nersph*' 
tion,  tho  natural  consequence  of  which  was  a 
raging  tliiriiL  They  stripped  oil"  ilicir  clothes 
to  gain  more  room,  sat  down  on  tlie  Uoor  that 
the  air  might  circalato  more  freely,  and,  when 
everj^  exi)edient  failed,  sought  by  the  bitterest 
insults  to  provoke  the  giiards  to  tiro  on  tiuin. 
One  of  the  solcUers  stationed  in  tho  verandah 
wasoflbred  1,000  rupees  to  hare  them  remoYed 
to  a  larger  room.  lie  went  away,  but  returned 
saying  it  was  impos-iiblu.  Tho  Lri!>e  was  then 
doubled,  and  ho  made  a  second  attempt  with  % 
like  result;  tho  nalxjb  was  a>lee[>,  arid  no  ono 
durst  wako  him.  liy  'J  o'clock  puvcrul  Lad  died, 
and  many  more  were  deUriom.  A  franUo 
ory  for  water  now  became  general,  and  one 
of  the  guards,  moro  compassionate  tliau  his 
fellows,  caused  some  to  be  brou},'lit  to  tho 
bars,  where  Mr.  Xlulwell  and  2  or  8  others 
ree^Ted  it  in  their  hats  and  passed  it  on 
to  tho  men  behind.  In  tlicir  impatience 
to  secure  it  nearly  all  wa.s  spilt,  and  the  little 
thej  drank  seemed  only  to  increu^e  theirthirBt. 
Self-control  was  soon  lost;  tlioso  in  romoto 
partd  of  the  room  &ti  uggled  to  reach  tho  win- 
dow, and  *  fearful  tumult  ensued,  in  which  tho 
weakest  were  trampled  or  prcfsc-d  to  death. 
They  raved,  fought,  prayed,  blasphemed,  and 
many  then  fell  exhausted  on  the  Hoor,  whero 
suffocation  put  an  end  to  their  torments.  The 
Indian  soldf«ra,  meanwliile,  crowded  aronnd  the 
windows,  and  oven  brought  lights  tliat  tlioy 
might  entertain  themselves  with  tho  dreadful 
tpectade.  The  odor  which  filled  the  dungeon 
became  moro  deadly  every  moment,  and  nl«/nt 
11  o'clock  tho  prisoners  begun  to  drop  oJf  faai. 
At  length,  at  C  in  tho  morning,  Snr^ali  Dowlah 
awoke,  and  ordered  the  door  to  be  openi  d.  Of 
the  146  only  23,  including  ilr.  llulwdl  cfroui 
whoso  narrative,  published  in  tho  Annual  Reg- 
i»Ur  for  1768,  our  acoonnt  of  this  event  is 
partly  derived),  remained  alive^  and  they  were 
either  ati^Mfiad  or  laving,  Preah  air  aoon  re- 


vived them,  and  tho  comumuder  was  then 
taken  before  the  nabob,  who  expressed  no  n- 
gret  fof  what  had  occurred,  and  gave  no  otitcr 
sign  of  sympathy  than  ordering  the  £iigli;h- 
man  a  chair  antl  a  glass  of  water.  Noiwitli- 
Standing  this  iudiil'eroacc,  Mr.  Holwell  sul 
some  oth««  acquit  him  of  any  iotcDtioQ  of 
causing  tlie  catastrophe,  and  ascribe  it  to  iLc- 
mahco  of  certain  inferior  c>ilicers,  but  nmuj 
think  this  opinion  unfounded.  Ib4well  aad  3 
others  wero  i=ient  pri?nncra  to  Moxadavad;  the 
rest  of  the  »urvivord  obt^iined  their  liberty,  and 
the  dead  bodies  were  carelessly  thrown  iate  a 
ditoh.  Tho  Black  Hole  is  now  oscd  as  a  ware- 
honse,  and  an  obelisk,  50  feet  high,  erected  in 
memory  of  tlio  victims,  stands  before  the  g»te. 
It  was  atmck  by  lightning  some  yesn 
and  has  sinoe  been  gradnally  falling  to  nh. 

BLACK  JACK,  a  term  loosvly  applieJ  ly 
miners  to  bloudo,  the  sulphuret  oi  zinc,  or  to  aoj 
other  ore  which  reeemhMa  it  in  bemg  obnoxioas 
to  them,  if  in  no  otlier  respect. — It  is  also  the 
name  commouly  given  in  the  southern  states  to 
a  smaill  s[>ecies  of  oak  treo  {qxurcm tU\l^\ 
also  called  j)Ost-oak,  for  its  being,  when  foil 
grown,  uf  a  convenient  size  for  making  posti 

BLACK  LEAD,  an  incorrect  name  for  Gsi- 
I'mxK,  which  sec.  It  contains  no  leatl,  aod  \m 
no  relations  with  lead  ore. 

BLACK  LCTTEH,  n  term  applied  fotlisold 
English  or  modern  Uothio  letter,  iu  which  tbe 
early  mauiueripta  were  written,  and  the  ftit 
English  books  wero  printed. 

liLACK  iLALL,  a  tribute  formerly  paid  \l 
tho  occupants  of  lands  in  tho  northern  coonties 
of  EnL-'  -n-l  in  Qomo  Scottish  chieflaiu  for  pro- 
tection ug;iui?i  tho  ilepredatioaa  of  border 
rievers  or  moss  troopers.  By  tho  terms  of  tLo 
arrangement  the  borderer  reoeiviDg  this  tribote 
was  bound  not  merely  to  abstain  nom  \s!if^^ 
the  person  paying  it,  but  also  to  reoovtr  his 
proper^  if  taken  by  others— hence  it  has  b«cn 
called  protection  rent  ^ee  Soott%  introdoc- 
tion  to  "Jk.rder  Minstrelsy.*')  At  alatcrpcriod, 
after  civil  ordor  hud  becu  established  in  the 
border  counties,  and  agriculture  and  p€««™ 
hal)its  iircvaikd  in  tho  lowlands  of  SeoiI:iDu. 
tlio  custom  of  paying  black  mail  to  the  Ligi.^ 
chiefs  by  the  lowland  fanners  became  common, 
and  continued  till  within  a  century.  S«o*^ 
cidents  of  this  custom  aro  related  in  S  of  Seoln 
novels,  "  'Waverloy"  and  "  Kob  Roy."  Tbe  ori- 
gin of  the  term  seems  to  be  this;  mail  in 
old  Scottish  law  was  used  for  rent  of  an  estak- 
It  .'^eems  to  have  been  the  Uamo  of  a  small  (m 
in  England  and  Scotland,  iilack  mails  naj  be 
considered  therefore  as  equivalent  to  !  l.ick  rccts, 

which  were  payable  in  kind,  that  i^,  wliaiws* 
pruducod  by  the  estate;  being  tho  same  n 
the  Tcditus  nigri,  in  contradistinction  to  tw 
rulUuit  alhiy  which  were  payable  in  silver.— Too 
modern  sense  of  ilio  phrase  is  mainly  ^J**''^ 
from  the  fact  that  such  rent  was  paid  to  robbe« 
and  thieves  as  the  price  of  immonit}  ;  btucc 
now  Qsed  for  money  paid  nnder  any  citM^«- 
«epeciall7  when  tho  iqjnr/Moghtto  be  gattd^' 
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■(^nst  is  ono  for  which  thoro  is  no  {uloqnato 
protection  by  law.  It  generally  implies  a  cor- 
Tuyt  speculation  ont  of  flome  advantage  which 
it  IS  uncouscionablo  to  use.  It  is  ;il!*o  sometimes 
used  for  money  paid  to  prevent  on  exposure  of 
M>ine  wrong  doiBg^  b«lBg  in  tUs  MDM  Wlttt  !• 
called  hash  inonov, 

BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  the  culminating 
group  of  the  Appalachian  fjitem,  already  reto- 
red  to  in  tho  article  ArpALAciiiAN  M-h  .vtaivs, 
named  from  tho  dark  gruwlk  of  biUsam-firs  and 
other  evergreens  which  <XVV«r  their  sammita. 
Their  position  is  in  Y;\ncoy  and  Bnncornbo 
counties,  North  Carolina,  between  the  main 
central  ndgw  OH  the  west  and  a  portion  of  the 
Blue  liidge  on  tlio  east  Unlike  tho  other 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  thejr  lie  for  the  most 
pert  transverse  to  the  general  tread  ci  the 
ran  pre,  and  pive  this  direction  to  tho  preat  val- 
leys and  rivers  included  between  them.  They 
rise  firom  a  district  of  great  elevation,  the  height 
of  tho  vallov  at  Asheville,  on  tho  French  Brood 
river,  being  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
end  that  of  Too  river,  at  Bumsville,  Yanoey 
county,  about  2,500  feet.  From  this  platean 
tho  drainage  is  toward  tho  Ohio  in  a  northerly 
direction  by  the  branches  of  the  Greet  Kana- 
wha, by  thvso  of  the  Holston  and  tlie  French 
Broad  toward  the  soulh-wcbt,  and  by  those  of 
the  Yadkin  and  the  Oatawba  into  the  Pedee 
and  Santco  toward  the  sonth-ea.st.  This  posi- 
tion at  the  sources  of  streams  flowing  in  such 
diverge  directions,  long  since  pointed  ont  this 
district  as  probably  the  most  elevated  cast  of 
the  itocky  mountains.  The  distinguished  bota- 
nista|  Micliaux,  father  and  son,  were  led  to  the 
same  opinion  by  their  observations  upon  the 
northern  oluiracter  of  tho  forest  growth  w^ith 
which  these  mountains  are  covered.  In  1830, 
the  first  attempts  to  determine  the  elevation  of 
the  greateft  heights  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  Mitch- 
oil,  Tate  professor  at  tho  university  of  North 
Carolina  at  C  ! in jhI  Hill.  Tlie  principal  peak, 
which  is  known  in  North  Carolina  as  Muout 
lOtohclI,  he  estimated,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  friend*,  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, to  be  0,476  feet  above  the  sea,  calculating 
Hovgantowu,  his  base,  to  be  M8  ftet  eboTo 
tide.  The  late  railroad  surveys  give  this  j fint 
en  elevation  of  1,1  C9  feet,  or  of  that  where  his 
stationary  barometer  hung  about  1,S00  ht/tf 
which  would  make  tho  height  of  the  peak  about 
6,700  feet.  In  1S44  he  visited  the  locality  a^ain, 
and  calotiladng  from  a  base  of  more  onoertain 
elevation  at  Asheville,  he  made  the  height 
6,672  feeL  In  1655,  the  lion.  T.  L.  Olingtoan 
or  Koith  OuoliBe  mede  the  eloTatioo  6,941 
feet,  and  in  185G  Prof.  Gnyot  dLtcrmiuod  tho 
highest  point,  which,  as  stated  in  tho  article  Ap- 
PALAORZAir  MonvTAim,  he  thenealled  the  Bkdc 
Dome,  to  bo  6,760  foct  hii,'h.  Tho  following 
are  tho  elevations  and  names  of  tlva  12  highest 
points,  eO  of  whieh  are  hij^her  than  Moont 
\Vashinjrtf>n  in  New  Hampshire,  as  miblished 
in  1657  from  the  investigatioDS  of  Professor 
Onyot: 


L  CUacmia's  Paak  *   «,701 

t.  Guyot'B  r  lit.  nirBslww  tfsas   6.r>oi 

a  8«ii<los  Rnub  •   6.612 

A.  U«lry  Bear   6,MT 

a  rat  Till  I'lak   6,595 

t.  GitilK  -s  Vcxk   CMS 

T.  Mitch.  ll  s  IVak   6,flT« 

R  hiiK-:ir  L-iaf,  or  Hallback  IV-ak  6,<0l 

».  I'oUto  Top   6,*» 

10.  BiMk  Kaob  S.S7T 

IL  BowiM^  Pyrsmid   ...  e^SIB 

la.  BouMoontain   6.31S 


Tlie  summit  of  Mt.  "Washiii<rton  is  0,285  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  eea.  In  lbo7  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell made  a  third  excursion  to  these  moun- 
tain.'", for  the  pnrpose  of  estAbli.>:hing  his  claim 
tu  having  flroi  measured  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  summit,  tlie  honor  of  which  was  also 
claimed  by  tho  Hon.  Mr.  Clinprman.  He  went 
well  provided  with  several  of  Green  s  barome- 
ters, recommended  by  the  Smithsonian  inatitn- 
tion,  intendin;^  not  only  to  make  exact  raeasnro- 
ments  of  the  highest  point,  but  also,  at  tho  sumo 
time,  to  test  in  tliis  latitude  the  formula  adopt- 
ed  for  barometrical  observations.  Before  ho 
had  fixed,  however,  upon  a  series  of  points  by 
tho  spirit  level,  preparatory  to  the  observitioiis 
with  tlie  b  trometcr,  tho  sad  accident  occurred 
bv  which  ho  lost  his  life,  as  he  was  traversing 
alone  one  of  the  moontain  raTines.  His  name 
is  thus  Ptill  more  intimately  as-sociated  Avith 
Uiese  high  summits,  by  which  one  of  them  wiU 
lon^  continue  to  be  known. 

BLACK  RIVEPs  of  New  York,  rises  in  Her- 
kimer CO.,  and  after  passing  through  Oneida  and 
Lewis  counties,  chsoiges  its  course  at  a  place 
called  Great  Bend,  pa^se^  by  Watertown,  and 
flows  through  Black  Kiver  bay  into  Lake  Ontario. 
Keer  Tarin,  in  Lewis  co.,  it  has  a  fiill  of  about 
68  feet  Below  the  fall,  it  is  navigable  to  Car- 
thage, a  distance  of  40  miles.  From  Carthage 
to  Watertown  is  a  series  of  rapids,  rendering 
navigation  almost  impossible.  A  canal  has  been 
opened,  however,  from  the  Upper  falls  to  liome 
on  the  Erie  canal.  The  n^le  length  of  AeriTer 
is  125  miles,  ond  its  bn  adth  at  Watertown  (6 
m.  from  its  mouth)  is  GO  yards. — ^Bi.aok  Rivkb, 
or  Big  Blade  river,  of  Ifinoori  end  Arkansas,  ie 
tho  lar/^est  aflUnent  of  "White  river.  It  rises  in 
the  6,  E.  part  of  the  former  state,  takes  a  south- 
erly eomt,  enters  Arkansas,  and  Joins  the 
White  river  40  miles  below  Uatcsville,  D!irin;,'9 
months  of  the  year  it  is  navigablo  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles  from  its  month.  Its  ratire  length  is 
about  400  miles.  Tront  and  other  exrellent  fish 
are  catutht  in  its  waters  in  great  abundance. 

BLAOK  ROD,  the  usher  to  the  order  of  the 
garter,  so  called  from  tho  black  rod  which  he 
carries  at  the  feast  of  St.  George,  when  the  or- 
der annnsiHy  aasemblse.  He  tUfo  notifies  tlie 
election  of  new  knights,  carries  the  garter  to 
foreign  orinoes  and  otherS|  and  is  the  principal 
officer  of  the  oc^ege  of  emu,  end  ehief  of  the 
heralds. 

BLACK  S£A  fane  Pontus  Euxwui%  on  in- 
land see,  on  the  border  between  A^  and  En- 
rope,  bounded  by  Turkey,  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  connoted 
with  the  MeditaRiDten  through  the  straits  of 
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tho  BoBporm  and  Dardaoelle^  It  lies  be- 
tween 28«'  and  30'  E.  long.,  and  41"  and  40^ 
40'  N.  iat.  Its  extr<*uie  ienglTi  is  700  miles  iroui 
E.tuW.,  its  extreme  bread ih  400  miles  on  tbeSlst 
meridian.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  more  tlifin  2,000 
miles,  and  a  saperficial  area  of  about  IbO.Uuu  «j. 
111.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  JJanube, 
Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Don,  beside  smaller 
rivers,  and  drains  by  these  a  territory  in  Em'0{)o 
and  Asia  of  scarcely  less  than  l,000,<)iiO  ?<j.  in. 
Tlrare  a4«  geolottioal  indicfttioQB  thai  the  iilock 
sea  was  at  one  ome  mnch  Iftrger  tiian  it  la  mw ; 
that  it  onco  had  no  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean; 
that  its  waters  wcro  mueh  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent, flooding  a  oonsSderable  part  of  southern 
Rnssia,  and  reaching  even  to  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas,  with  which  it  formed  one  body ;  and 
that  at  aperfod  not fiir  antecedent  to  tiie  earliest 
Listorr,  some  cononssion  of  natiitf  ni»  ned  for 
thia  huge  collectiou  of  water  a  pa^Mu^u  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Something  like  this  was  tho 
universal  belief  of  tho  ancients,  more  probably 
a  tradfticn  than  a  fancy.  Thns  the  Cyaneto, 
the  2  vulcanic  rocks  at  the  entrimro  of  tlio  Bos- 
poruS)  which,  under  tho  name  of  bymplegadeSf 
were  repmented  by  the  Greek  poets  as  eome- 
times  clo?inp:  tofretlier,  indicate  by  iht-ir  geolog- 
ical structiiro  that  they  wei-o  ouco  united,  uud 
mnst  Lave  closed  the  pa.ssago.  And  tho  soath- 
ern  provinces  of  Tliissia  Lcnr  evident  marks  of 
liav  iug  once  been  a  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  hav- 
ing been  laid  bare  at  a  oomparativcly  recent 
period.  The  modern  namo  of  IJlack,  which  all 
tho  European  languages  conspire  to  fix  upon  this 
.■•ea,  tlioufrlit  to  have  l>ocn  given  it  primarily 
bj  the  Turks,  in  tlieir  terror  at  looking  out  up- 
on the  first  large  expanse  of  water  with  which 
they  became  ac<inainted.  Natural  features  prob- 
ably as:4isted  la  suggesting  tlio  uamo.  The  preT> 
alent  wind  is  from  the  If .  £. ;  it  emnes  ladeo 
with  moisture  from  a  wide  swampy  territory, 
aud  frequently  veils  the  sea  in  darkness  by  fogs 
and  rains.  Owing,  too,  to  tho  confined  extent 
of  tho  water,  a  strong  wind  <nnokly  lashes  it  in- 
to a  tempest,  and  giviyj  to  iho  whole  sea  some- 
thing of  tho  appearance  of  a  whirlpool.  Theso 
brief  but  trooblesome  tempests  are  espooially 
frequent  daring  the  whiter.  Thunderstorms 
are  rare,  but  masterpieces  of  their  kind  when 
they  do  occur,  and  are  often  accompanied  bjr 
water-sponta  and  bidbtones.  The  diffioultiss 
which  tho  atmosphere  offers  to  tho  navijmtion 
of  the  Black  sea  are  con)peii<ated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  sea  itaelf.  I^oth  its  shorts  and  its 
interior  parts  arc  rcinarkalily  free  from  rocks, 
sandbanks,  or  shallows,  and  ships  may  always 
lie  to,  or  ride  at  anobor.  with  rerj  little  danger. 
There  is  but  one  islana  in  the  whole  H;a,  iSer- 
pent  ble,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dan- 
ube, onee  ft  sacred  place,  with  a  teniide,  l>nl  un- 
occupied for  centuries,  till  lately  it  was  uiade  a 
atatim  for  English  and  French  vessels.  It  is 
now  mirposed  to  build  a  light-house  upon  it. 
The  depth  of  the  sea  increases  regularly  accord- 
ing te  the  distance  from  the  shore;  and  in  ita 
«eatnl  parU^  no  bottom  is  readied  even  hj  a 
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and  flow  to  its  waters,  but  its  lar;:e  acoeasioM 
from  the  rivers  occasion  strong  currents,  which 
all  set,  with  more  or  less  dure^MSl^  toward  ths 
Bo«ponif!.  "NVhen  these  currents  are  also  help- 
ed by  tlie  wiuda,  the  waters  are  isiini  throng 
tho  straits  with  such  violence,  that  vessels  srs 
sometimes  detained  for  montlis  outside,  luuble 
to  enter  against  thorn.  Its  climate  has  wide 
extremes,  !)Ut  is  petierally  colder  than  would  U 
inferred  from  ita  latitude,  owing  to  the  prev^ 
lenee  of  north  winds.  Its  fisheries  are  unlin- 
portant.  The  s|)eclfic  gravity  of  its  ■wnter  Is 
1.142.  On  its  coast,  Odessa  is  the  most  iutportant 
commercial  port,  and  Varna  is  the  ehief  TuriiiMi 
firtrci-  ;  b.  >ide  which,  the  principal  harbore 
are  Khl:r^u^,  bobastopol,  Sinope,  and  Tr«bi* 
zond. — Tito  shores  of  the  Black  sea  are  kaoirn 
both  in  fabulous  and  genuine  historv.  C<»1- 
chis,  the  goal  of  the  Argonautic  cxuedilioii,  was 
located  on  its  east;  the  original  Cimmerian 
darkness  was  upon  its  north ;  and  on  all  its 
sides  the  Lydian,  Persian,  Byzantine,  Turkish, 
and  Kussian  powers  liave  acted  the  events  ot' 
their  hi&tonr.  From  the  time  of  Coastantioe 
till  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  centre  ef  dts 
fraiisplanted  EiUnan  world;  and  till  the  capf  of 
Good  Hope  was  dii^covered  and  sailctl  ream],  it 
was  the  passage-way  of  the  Genoese*  and  ctbtr 
European  trade  with  the  Indies.  Tlio  Turb 
for  a  time  excluded  tho  shij>»  of  all  olhtjr  iMk- 
tions  from  it,  and  lately  Russia  son^t  to  make 
it  a  closed  sea  under  its  own  military  oraunspdi 
but  tho  result  of  the  late  war  between  Biaris 
and  the  3  wt  stern  powers  of  Europe  has  beeo 
^e  neutralization  of  the  iilaok  sea,  tbe  «qiul 
exclusion  ftmn  it  of  all  shipaof  warbslengit^ 
to  whatever  nation,  and  tite  equal  admi—ifla ts 
it  of  all  ships  of  commerce. 

BLACK  SILVER,  caiUea  also  Bmrru  9am 
OKBand  Stei'Hanitk,  acompound  of  sidphnrctcf 
silver  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  fouad  iicw 
the  ful  alt  and  bismuth  mines  of  Saxony. 

IJI.At  K  SNAKE  (eoluhtr  o)H»trkt«r,  LiaaO^ 
one  ul  the  most  common  suukejj,  very  gMWfr 
ally  distributed  over  North  America.  Tb» 
head  is  oval  and  long;  the  anont  pn>loiif«d aai 
rather  pointed ;  the  noetrils  are  Istcnd,  Wiy 
large  near  the  snout,  and  open  outward  Mul  s 
little  backward ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  brigiii, 
tho  pupil  black,  and  the  Iris  very  dailt  gnf* 
tho  body  is  long  and  slender,  and  covered  witi 
large  si'nooth  scales  above,  and  with 
l  lates  below ;  tho  tail  is  also  long  and  iliadtfi 
and,  acconliiig  to  Ilolbrook,  may  be  used  m  s 
prehensile  instrument;  according  to  Dr.  Storer, 
tlie  abdominal  plates  are  184,  and  tlie  MtJ^l 
scales  8G.  The  color  above  is  a  dark  Uai» 
black ;  Mow,  slate-colored ;  chin  and  wim 
pure  whito,  with  occasionally  a  few  bkcl  ^ptto; 
the  margin  of  tho  jaws  and  snout  reLlow. 
vsnal  length  is  from  4  to  S  fiMt.  of  whldi  4»  bw 
ia  \\  inch,  and  tho  tail  about  16;  one  «"» 
kUleQ  at  Hinplmm,  Mass.,  in  m2,  7  feet  long, 
whidi  had  enfolded  and  severely  crushed  in  i»* 
coU  a  rabbity  and  which  bad  in  Ua  lM4]r  ^ 
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qnairs  egg%  uobrokeo.  aad  •OBM  of  them  con- 
tAiniug  the  young  bird.  It  ii  rert  ftCtiTe,  being 
from  its  rapid  motions  frcqutntfy  callnl  "  tlio 
racer it  dimbtt  trees  with  great  facUitft 
is  ufUn  found  tntwliwd  around  bnshef  ofrntalii- 
ing  birds'  nests.    It  fre*niLiits  sliady  and  shrub- 
by plaods  near  pond»  and  streams,  though  it  is 
T«ry  fond  of  buking  in  the  son.   It  feeds  on 
mice,  jnolcA,  frc><^,  toads,  lizards,  eggs,  and 
young  birds;  the  larger  specimens  prey  upon 
squirrels,  chickens,  and  even  yoang  rabbits ;  it 
is  very  destructive  to  young  birds,  and  a  noted 
robber  of  ne»ts.    Ita  specific  name  indicates  that 
it  possesses  the  power  of  destroying  ita  prey  by 
the  ooDStrictiuti  of  its  folds;  its  power  in  this 
respect  is  known  to  many  a  schoolbor,  around 
whoso  leg  or  arm  it  has  coiled,  when  the  human 
robber  of  birds*  nesta  has  come  into  contact 
with  tho  servient  thief  simihu'ly  inclined.  The 
one  killed  at  Uingbam  had  a  rabbit  in  it»  coils ; 
biit  it  doubtless  seizes  its  smaller  and  ordinary 
prey  with  its  mouth  only.   It  is  very  daring, 
and,  during  the  breeding  season,  will  often  attadc 
persons  prissing  at  a  distance;  ita  bite  is  per- 
lectly  harmless.    There  is  no  good  evidence 
that  it  has  any  power  of  "fascination,"  its  vic- 
tims being  taken  by  activity  and  direct  assault 
BLACK  TIN,  tin  ore  that  has  been  concen- 
trated by  stamping  and  washing,  and  brought 
into  the  condition  to  be  sold  to  the  smoltera. 

JiLACK  VOMIT,  tho  last  vomiting,  in  mnny 
cases  of  J- dJow  fever,  of  a  durk  niucouA-luokiug 
li  ii  .d,  lil^  cotlbe-grounds.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
faUil  symptom.  The  disea«;o  it?c-lf  is  sotnLtinios 
cxillcd  by  this  name.  Tho  blood  is  Mackcutd 
aihl  i>artinJly  coagulated  by  a  free  acid,  perhaps 
acetic  and  hjdiochloriio  ftoidi^  whick  form  in 
the  systcin. 
BLAClw  WALNTT.  SeeWAUftrr. 
BLACK  W.UlKiOll,  a  river  of  Alflbama, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mulberry  fork 
and  Locust  fork,  in  Walker  county.  It  follows 
a  6outh-w<»terly  course,  and  enters  tbe  Tonibijr- 
bo«  above  Demopolis.  Tho  rivtr  i^  navigable 
for  stoomboata  for  160  miles,  or  nearly  Its  wbolo 
length.  G>al  and  iron  are  fouiid  along  ita 
bajDca.    It  is  sometimes  Ciiilcd  the  TuscaJoosa. 

r.LACKALI^  Offspbiko,  an  Engliidi  prelate, 
waa  bomat  L3ndoa  in  1P54,  died  at  Exeter  in 
1718-  For  years  .after  tlio  curouutioa  of  Wil- 
liam III.  he  refu^  to  take  the  oatbof  aUegiaiico, 
but  finally  yielded,  lii  IG'J'J  Lo  cngngod  in  a 
coutrovcrsy  with  Tuland,  who  hud  duuicd,  iu 
his  life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  L  ma  the  author 
i  f  tho  "  Icon  R;t>i!ike,"^  and  expressed  doubts  of 
lLo  genuinenvvi  of  Uio  Scriptures.  Blackall 
W«8  conaocrat.  d  1  i  >h<^  of  £xetcr  in  1707.  Ilia 
work^  in  2  vuN.  fulio,  were  imLlL-liod  iu  1723. 

BLAC;iiLLi£i:iLY,  the  berry  of  tLc  bramble, 
a  popular  hudo  applied  to  different  varieties  m 
!io  genus  rubus  and  their  fruit.  Blackberry 
root  ia  mi  excellent  astringent  much  employed 
Jk  dironio  diarrhaa  and  in  dysentery.  Dew- 
jerry  rov^t  triri'ilii)  and  blackbcrrr  root 
'S,  9iUotu«)  have  the  aauxo  medicinal  proper- 
iies.  IImj  oecor  in  piflocs  of  ntfUms  wogOi^ 
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of  a  browjoisL  ookur,  baiag  covtfed  with  a  thia 
bark,  wUeh  abomids  moflt  in  the  sstrlngoit 

principle,  tannic  aeid,  Tlio  decoction  is  made 
bjr  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  smaller  roots  in  8 
luilf  ^ts<^wsBer^0wnto9;  the  dose  being 

2  fluid  ounces  or  |th  portion  of  a  pint. 

BLACKBIBD  (turdu$  merula.  tiuaX  a  Eu- 
ropean c^ecies  of  the  thrush  family-,  eaOed  also 

merle  in  Franco  and  some  part  s  of  England.  The 
plumage  is  fulJ^  soft,  and  glossy ;  the  length  ia 
the  m^e  is  10}  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  10  • 
inches,  the  length  in  the  female  is  10  inchea,  and 
the  extent  of  wings  15  inches.  In  the  adult  male 
tlie  bill  is  Iths  of  on  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  as  aro  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
margins  of  the  lids,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet  and 
daws  dusky  brown,  tho  heel  and  sole:)  yellow ; 
the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  deep  black, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  the  pri- 
maries aro  lighter,  and  obscurely  edged  w^ith 
brown;  tlio  central  part  of  the  hidden  portion 
of  each  feather  is  light  gray.  In  tho  female, 
tho  bill  is  dark  brown ;  tho  general  color  of  the 
plumage  is  deep  brown  above,  lighter  beneath ; 
the  throat  ana  foro  neck  pale  brown,  streaked 
with  darker  triangular  spots.  The  young  are 
dmkj  brown  above,  with  dull  yeDowish  streaks ; 
pale  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  dii^ky,  be- 
neath. jVlbiuo  specimens  aro  oeca>iun;d]y  fecon. 
The  blackbird  is  an  admirable  singer,  its  notes^ 
though  simple,  hc-'w^  Imid,  rich,  and  mallow, 
moat  froquontly  heard  in  the  morning  aud  even- 
ing. It  prefers  cultivated  districts,  in  winter 
freipKi'.tin^  tlio  nt'igliborliood  of  Tionsc,  and 
koeuuig  uk  ilto  hhelter  of  the  garden  hedges. 
Ita  food  consists  of  ta^Sk,  seeds  of  grasses  and 
prsiin,  insects,  larvrp,  worms,  berries  of  various 
kiuds,  and  aL»o  fruiLi.  It  is  a  very  shy  and 
active  bird,  hopping  on  tlio  ground  with  tail 
raised  and  wings  loose;  its  tlight  along  tho 
hedges  Li  fitJul  and  wavering,  but  in  au  open 
field  Tery  steady  and  sustained.  It  is  not  gre- 
garious, more  than  3  or  4  beincr  'H.'ldom  seen  to- 
gether. Tho  blackbird  pairs  in  early  spring, 
making  a  nest  externally  of  grass  stalks,  twigs, 
fibrous  HMjts,  nnd  m(»s30.>',  the  inside  being  lined 
with  mud  and  afterward  with  drygra-ss;  tho 
sest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hedge,  IwamMe  thicket^ 
or  bushy  pine.  The  e<r^  are  from  4  to  6  in 
number,  of  a  pale  bluish  green,  spotted  with 
palo  umber.  The  fimale  sits  IS  days,  tho  mala 
hinging  till  tho  young  are  hatched  ;  2  brouds  aro 
couiiaouly  reared,  ODe  ia  May,  the  »ecoud  in 
July.  The  flesh  is  exoeUent  for  food.  The 
blackbird  is  often  kept  in  cages,  where  lU  song 
is  as  Joyous  as  in  iti  native  haunts;  it  is  a 
troublesome  (Species  in  an  aviary,  as  it  pursues 
and  harasses  other  birds;  in  conlinemcnt  it  will 
eat  crumbs,  and  raw  or  couked  llesh. — Dlack- 
BiBD  {agelaiuM  phanieeus^  Linn  ),  inoro  com- 
monly called  in  New  England  red-winged 
blackbird,  and  belunging  to  the  fiuuily  of 
itumida.  The  bill  is  stnif^t,  Stroiiff,  COQUOl], 
and  black;  the  hiiid  toe  and  claw  tho  strongc?t. 
The  pluma^  of  the  adult  male  is  glossy  blaclc, 
except  (be  anuUer  iring  eorerte^  the  first  row 
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of  A\  liich  are  cream-colorod,  tho  rest  ecarlet; 
the  li  ii^'tli  9  inches,  cxtcatof  wings  14  inches. 
Thoforn  ilj  i.  J  irly  2  iiu-hos  less;  tho  upper 
parts  Liitik,  luc  foatlicTa  wUh  a  pale  brown 
margin,  underneath  streaked  with  black  and 
dull  white ;  a  band  of  pole  brown  orer  tho  eye, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  winf  ooverts  slightly 
tirigeil  with  red.  Accordiuj^toNuttall,  this  bird 
b  found  during  the  summer  over  tho  wholo  of 
Korfh  America  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ueztco. 
It  nrrives  in  New  York  and  New  England  about 
the  l^t  of  April,  preferring  swainpa,  meadows, 
and  low  situations ;  at  this  seasoa  it  Uvea  on 
insects  and  grnb?,  afterward  ou  tlic  youn?  and 
tender  com.  it  begins  to  build  its  nest  early  in 
Hay,  on  an  alder  bosh  or  tuft  of  grass  in  some 
marsh  or  meadow ;  the  eggs,  from  3  to  6,  are 
white,  tinged  with  blue,  with  faint  purple 
juarks.  They  oongrot^uto  in  such  numbers  in  a 
Tcr;  small  space,  that  great  havoc  may  be  made 
at  a  single  disehar^  of  a  gun.  The  ilight  is 
usually  even  ;  on  tho  wini^  the  brilliant  scarlet 
of  the  covertis  contrasts  tinely  with  tho  black  of 
the  general  jdumage.  Some  of  Its  notes  are 
n^ocaMo  to  the  ear.  In  Augu^-t,  "when  tho 
young  wo  ready  to  associate  in  llocka,  they  do 
considerable  mischief  to  tho  Indian  com;  they 
are  then  killed  in  abundance,  and  are  very  good 
eating.  Such  is  their  oonfidenco  in  man,  in 
spite  of  his  persecutions,  that,  when  fired  upon, 
w»y  only  remove  £rom  one  part  of  a  lield  to 
another.— The  name  blackbird  is  given  in  the 
north-western  states  and  Canada  to  tho  rusty 

rJde  (jtcokco]^hagu9  ferrugincus^  Wils.),  and 
other  parts  of  tho  country  to  the  purple 
grakle  (qumalus  versieclor,  Vieill.) ;  both  gen- 
era belong  to  the  family  $turnid(r^  or  stHirlitigs. 

BLACKBUUK,  a  town,  parish,  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  county  of  Lan- 
cusier.  Ii  stands  in  tho  midst  of  a  barren  dis- 
trict, containing  a  number  of  valuable  coal  mines, 
to  vhicbf  as  well  as  to  its  proximity  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpodl  canal,  the  importance  of 
Blackbnrn  as  a  eoiniiKTc-i;d  place  is  maiidy  to 
be  ascribed.  Cotton  goods,  especially  of  the 
coarser  kinds,  are  manafiietnred  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  tho  town  and  vicinity;  tlic  annual  value 
of  tho  fabrics  J  jTlm]  need  Li  csdinated  at  above 
£2,000,000.  Blackburn  is  irregularly  built,  bat 
<!ontains  some  "fine  buildings.  In  addition  to  a 
number  uf  chapels,  scliools,  public  Judls.  I'cc,  it 
has  a  ina;.''niti(  cut  church,  rebuilt  ;  i  i  at  a 
cost  of  £26,000.  It  is  the  birthi>lacu  uf  James 
Hargreaves,  the  Inventor  of  the  8i)inning-jenny. 
Pop.  of  the  borougli  in  1^51,  -l*).'):;*;. 

BLAOKBURNE,  Fsakcu,  au  English  Uieo- 
logian,  bom  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Jmie  9, 
1705,  died  thcro  Aug.  7,  1787.  lie  grndoaled 
atCambi  1  l;.'o  in  172G,  and  was  presented  to  tho 
reotorr  of  hi>»  native  town,  and  in  1750,  be- 
come archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  preiR-ndary 
of  Bilton.  iio  wrote  several  polemical  works, 
among  which  the  Confessional"  appeimd  tn 
1766.  It  was  greatly  objected  to  by  many  or- 
thodox clergymen ;  indeed,  so  heterodox  was  he 
40O&  oooaiderod  that  on  the  death  of  Chan- 


dler, pastor  of  tho  dissenting  chapel  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  London,  tlic  congregation  actually 
invited  Archdeacon  Blackbume  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, believing  that  he  wonld  not  object  to 
leave  tho  church  of  England.  When  the  Cath- 
olic qaestloa  was  mooted,  in  1768,  he  published 
a  work  contending  that  Koman  Oatholics  ir«ps 
persecutors  where  they  had  the  power,  and 
tlierefore  were  entitled  to  no  toleration  from 
Protestants.  . 

BLACKCAP  (*yZn"i.  «frt«iptZ2a,  Briss.),  be- 
longing to  tho  family  of  Itucinid^  or  warblen^ 
a  native  of  Europe,  migrating  to  tha  Hortil  te 
early  spring.    The  maJo  has  tho  upper  parts 
light  yeUowii-li  gray,  the  head  blnck,  cheeks, 
neck,  and  lower  parts  ash-gray,  paler  behind 
and  tinged  with  yeUow ;  wings  and  tail  grayish 
brown ;  the  length  to  end  of  tail  is  aboat  9 
inches,  extent  of  wings  9  inches.   Tho  female 
is  a  trifle  larger,  but  is  colored  like  the  male, 
except  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  Uijifat 
reddish  brown.    It  frequents  woods  and  thick 
hedges,  gardens  and  orchards.   AVith  the  ex- 
cepticm  of  the  nightingale^  it  is  considered  III* 
finc?;t  songster  in  Great  Britain ;  its  notes  are 
full,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  ita  trill  is  excvod- 
ingly  fine ;  it  will  imitate  very  exactly  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  thrash,  and  blackbird. 
Its  song  is  oontinnea  from  early  In  April  to  the 
end  of  June,  tho  period  of  pairing  and  incuba- 
tion. This  bird  is  shy,  going  by  short  flights 
from  one  thick  hush  to  another;  it  feeds  on 
insects,  larvrr,  and  berries.   The  nest,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fork  of  some  shrub,  is  made  of 
dned  stalks  of  grass,  trfts  of  wool,  mosa,  flbraua 
root«  and  hairs;  the  og^  are  4  or  5  in  num- 
ber, iibout  I  of  an  inch  long,  and  very  nearly 
as  broad,  grayish  white,  faintly  gtiuned  and 
freckled  with  purplish  gray  and  blackish  brown. 
Both  sexes  sit  upon  tho  e^. — Blacxcaf 
(^parus  atricapillut,  WiLs  ),  an  Aniericin  sjK-civs 
of  titmouse,  belonging  also  to  the  lutcimda. 
This  bh:d  is  5|  inches  Tonir,  and  8  in  extent  of 
wings.    Tlio  bill  is  browni-h  black  ;  whr*]© 
upj>er  part  of  tlio  head  and  hind  luxk,  and  a 
hu^e  patch  on  tho  foro  neck  and  throat,  pore 
black  ;  between  tlicso  a  white  band,  from  the 
bill  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  growing  broad- 
er behind  and  encroaching  on  the  back,  which, 
with  the  wing  coverts,  is  ash-gray  tinged  with 
brown  ;  lower  parts  brownish  white  ;  qnillf 
brown,  and,  with  tho  secondaries,  edged  with 
white,  leaving  a  oonspiooous  white  bar  on  tho 
wings;  tail  brown,  white  edged.  TheOaroUns 
tit(;v(rw^  r-irolinaiih,  And.)  is  almost  precise- 
ly the  some,  being  only  an  inch  smaller.  The 
Uadccap  Is  better  known  in  New  England  aa 
the  chickadee,  which  is  an  iniitalion  of  its 
note  03  it  explores  the  trees  in  search  of  the 
eggs  and  grubs  of  insects,  wUch  form  iCs  pitn- 
ci[>al  food.    It  destroys  immense  nnmbers  of 
cunker-worms,  doing  in  this  way  eminent  ser- 
vice to  man;  in  the  winter  it  comes  ne^r  the 
houses,  picking  np  seeds  and  orumba  which 
are  thrown  out  of  doora.  It  ia  an  axoeedingly 
Kvdj  bird,  nmniiig  over  tnaa  in  §SL  directkm^ 
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and  tiira^tuig  its  bill  into  every  crevice  where 
an  insect  might  creep.  The  severest  cold  does 
Dot  ifTect  its  vivacitjr  nor  the  nombora.  Tiio 
are  6  to  10  in  nnmber,  of  a  white  color, 
with  brownish-red  specks,  and  are  fMMnOy 
laid  in  holes  exMTsted  ia  tmt  bjmmmn 

tlieir  biUs. 

BLACKCOCK,  or  Black  Gnovn  {tetrao 
Utrit^  Tinn-X  ft  highly  prized  game«bird,  of 
tiieluailv'  Utramida,  veij  genorafly  spread  over 
Uic  nortiioni  j  arts  of  Er.r.  [  ■,  aiid  ia  Gront 
Britain,  particnlarlT  in  the  wild  and  wooded 
ttslrieli  of  Seotlena.  Tbe  mtle  weighs  some- 
times as  innch  a?  4  pinDds,  and  the  femslo 
aboat  2.  In  tho  la^de,  the  length  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  in  nloiit  88  inches,  and  the  extent 
of  wirjj^-«  .'>;]  inclics ;  bill  an  inch  loiij;,  6tron;r, 
and  bruwuish  black;  tlio  irid  brown ;  over  tho 
eye  a  bore  granulated  skin  of  a  scarlet  color ; 
the  whole  upper  pliimago  of  a  steel-blue  color, 
dw  weamSm  aiM  wings  tinged  with  brown; 
tho  prunories  bmwn,  with  ]»ro\vnish  wluto 
ihafta,  the  secoodariee  tipped  with  whiUsh, 
faminf  •  ber  eeroM  fhe  wings,  conspicnona  fai 
fli^rbt ;  tho  aoder  winj?  cove  rts  white,  a  few  of 
tkcm  being  visible  \vh<.u  tba  wing  is  closed ; 
the  breast  and  sides  brownish  bliu:k,  tho  ab- 
dominal foatliers  tipped  wit!i  wliito  ;  tlio 
and  tUigUd  dark  brown,  with  grayish- wLito 
^)eckA,  tiie  former  fi  ithcred  to  the  toes;  the 
lower  teil  coverts  white,  the  nj^ier  brownish 
black ;  the  tail,  which  is  forked,  with  the  lat- 
eral ft-atln  rs  carvt-d  outwanl,  deep  black.  Tlio 
fismale  ia  at>out  18  inches  long,  and  81  inches  in 
eztent  cf  wings;  she  leeemHes  Am  ether 
males  of  tlio  fnmily  in  ber  le.M  brilliant  mark- 
ings; the  general  oSlox  of  tho  ])luinaao  is 
fiamig^oas,  mottled  and  barrod  with  Uiak 
above,  aii<l  with  dusky  and  brown  bars  on  a 
paler  ground  below ;  tho  tail  i-*  nearly  even  at 
the  eikd,  straight,  and  variegated  with  fermgi- 
noQS  and  black ;  tho  white  about  the  seconoa- 
ries  and  bend  of  tlie  wing  is  much  as  in  the 
QUile.  Tho  fuvorito  abode  of  tho  blackcock 
ii  in  the  highlands  and  glens,  among  the  hiUi 
clotibed  wiOi  e  Ifmirtant  grotrth  of  Mndi, 
hazel,  willow,  and  aliler,  witli  an  und'  r-r.  wth 
(tf  deep  feru;  hero  iLey  iiad  abundant  i'uod 
nd  dMlter  from  the  winter's  cold  and  snm- 
mer's  sun.  Thoir  food  consists  of  tender  twigs, 
berriea.  heaths,  aud  occasionally  the  seeds  from 
th«  itebUe-fldds.  The  Eight  is  heavy,  straight, 
of  moderate  velocity,  and  capable  of  being 
protracted  They  perch  readily  on  trees,  but 
iJie  ordinary  station  is  tho  ground,  on  ■whicli 
they  repose  at  night.  Tho  blackoooka  are 
,  pdrgamous,  and  flght  desperately  for  the  fe> 
males  duriii;:  April  ;  having  driven  off  all 
iiva]|%  the  male  selects  aomo  eminence  early  in 
the  aMndott,  ob  whtdi  he  ftrnte,  tryUog  hi* 
wings,  fwelTin?  nnt  his  plumage  and  wattles 
die  eves  like  a  turkej^oocs;  the  femoloa 
answer  to  hie  eall  end  eeonorowd  aroand  him. 
Alter  the  courting  s^'swn  tho  ntftlc^  aiwwHato 
together  peaceably.  The  eggs  are  6  to  10  in 
MiBbert  ^  «        vUte  ookr,  with  rorir 


spots,  and  are  laid  in  a  very  t\v\o  nc«t  on  the 
ground,  anton;^  tiio  heaths  ;  tiio  voung  are 
reared  entirely  by  the  female,  which  they  re- 
eomble  in  color.  Their  flesh  b  an  excellent 
and  important  article  of  food.  Foxes  and  ra* 
paekNia  birds  kill  groat  numbers  of  them. 

BLAOKFISH,  a  name  given  in  New  England 
to  two  entire!  V  ilifri  rmt  kinds  of  fish :  tho  one  a 
amallerkindof  whale,  15  to  30feetia  length :  and 
the  other,  fhe  taotoff  ( T.  AmerietoM,  Dekay), 
ciitight  with  hook  and  liiK'  on  rtH\y  burt'.fri-i.  It 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  on  bfjtb 
sides  of  Long  Island,  and  off  Sandy  Hook,  New 
Jt  rscy.  The  mtmo  Mackfi«h  i^pivcn  to  it  on 
(R'43onnt  of  the  color  uf  its  back  luid  sides;  tho 
Hps,  lower  Jaw,  and  belly,  in  tho  males  particu- 
larly, arc  white.  The  tail  U  entire,  flornewhat 
coiives,  tho  middle  ray:i  bciii;;  somewhat  longer 
than  the  external  ones.  Tho  botly  is  covered 
with  small,  hard  scalea.  They  vary  in  »ize  from 
fl  to  IS  or  14  pounds.  They  are  caught  whr 
in  the  j'print.',  and  tliriniirli  t1io  •^innnu-r,  from  off 
the  rocky  ledges  of  tho  coesL  or  from  boats  an- 
ehored  over  the  reelb.  The  nshing  for  them  fa 
ft  favorite  sport  in  the  wnrm  sumnu-r  weather, 
and  the  fish,  though  of  dry  ikvor,  are  muches- 
teemod  when  baked. 

BLACK  FOR r>.  a  cmnty  in  thoE.  X.  E.  port 
of  Indianiv,  draiuod  by  ilje  »Saiamonio  river,  and 
having  an  area  of  ISO  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified by  plains  and  rolling  lands,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  m  1850  amounted 
to  fiT.oflO  bu'-lul-  of  corn,  lH.2r.3  of  wheat. 
9,384  of  oata.  and  1,364  tons  of  hay.  Thcro 
were  S  ehnrofaes  In  the  oonnty,  and  20  pupili 
att*  II  ling  pnblle  sdioda.  Pop.  8,860;  cafilttl, 
iiartiord. 

BLAGKFRI.\HS,  a  name  given  t  >  th  -  Do- 
minican order  (if  !ni  tidicnnt  rnouks  in  Enpland, 
from  tiie  <*/l>r  of  their  garinonts.  Thirteen 
Dominicans  lirst  carao  intoEnj^land,  A.  D.  12S1, 
and  fixed  their  first  house  at  Oxford  in  that  year. 
The  Btockfriars^  at  London  was  their  second 
house,  whetico  the  parochial  dUtrict  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  the 
dfaeolatlati  of  nonasterifle  In  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  58  houw-i  of  this  order. 

BLACKFRIARS'  BIUIKJE,  ono  of  tho  7 
bridges  over  the  Thames  In  Lond'xi.  and  8d  in 
point  of  date.  A  mT.i-tcry  of  I  >on> in imns  for- 
merly existed  neur  i'.a  site.  The  north  end  is 
Nl»a!a?A<l  in  tho  city  of  lyondon,  the  !»onth  in  tho 
burough  of  Southwark,  It  C4insist>»  of  9  ellipti- 
cal arches,  of  which  tho  central  arch  is  lO*,  and 
the  side  arches  70  feet  !ST>an.  Tho  w  hole  length 
ia  1,035  feet.  The  breadth  of  tlio  carriag»>wsy 
fa  M  fbet,  and  the  foot- ways  7  feet  each.  The 

preat.  >t  lu  i^'hl  of  the  britl-'-,  fruin  tho  caissons 

in  which  the  piers  ore  htid  to  tiie  t<ip  of  tho 
baliMtradee,  is  about  70  feet.  The  roadway  was 

very  steep,  being  in  pome  plnro>?  mrii  h  ri'^  1 
In  ]♦>.  Til©  defii^tT  iuid  Uuiider  Wa»  liuLert 
Mvhie.  Tho  first  t«tono  was  laid  (let,  31,  I7<i0, 
and  was  finished  in  1770.  The  brid>,'e  was  built 
by  tho  corimration  of  tho  city  of  Loudoii,  who 
nlaedalmoai  the  whole  of  the  money  bypoliiio. 
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subscription.  Tho  total  cost  of  tlio  "work  was 
nearly  £:3on,000.  At  firet  the  dty  l«viod  toll 
upon  it,  l^ut,  about  1770,  the  govertmieiit 
bought  up  all  tlie  shares,  and  maiic  a  present 
of  UiQ,  bridge  to  tlid  public;  frco  of  toll,  us  it 
bos  ever  nnoe  romained.  It  is  constructed  of 
Portland  stone.  In  coii^cquonco  of  its  decay, 
it  "vvas  rt'i>uircd  in  mid  luUuwing  years, 
and  the  approaches  made  less  f>teep.  The  euc- 
cc«s  of  UlaLkfriar-."  bridge  demonstrated  tho 
equal  adaptedness  of  the  elliptical  arch  with 
the  semicircular— ft  tust  vhich  was  proTionsIy 
doubted. 

BLACIvGU^UlD,  originally  a  scmi-contcnip- 
tuoiis,  seini-jocular  name  given  to  the  lowest 
meauds  of  the  court  of  Queen  EUzobeth,  tho 
carriers  of  coals  and  wood,  turnspits  and  labor- 
ers in  t^ic  scullery,  v,']u)  all  fnllnwoil  tho  court 
in  its  progresses.  In  Hu<lge's  "  Illustrations" 
tretead:  "iier  majesty,  by  sumo  means  I  know 
Dot,  ^v:l3  ]uilL"f(l  at  his  house,  En>toii,  farre  iin- 
mccL  lor  ]icr  higliuess,  but  fitter  fur  the  bUicie 
garde.''*  The  term  hlacJce  garde  was  applied  in 
Ireland  in  tboso  times  to  all  aiiandoned  women 
of  violent  character,  and  also  both  in  Ireland 
and  Enulaud  to  low  ruflianfi. 

BLAOKUEATII,  an  derated  heath  in  the 
county  of  Kent  It  borders  on  Greenwich 
park,  and  in  abuut  \\  mile  lon^  l-y  J  wide, 
about  5  toilcs  from  St.  Paurs,  Loudon.  It  is  a 
place  of  po[>ular  resort,  and  b  used  for  cricket- 
playing.  Aiyoining  the  heath,  on  tlie  i.a>t,  is 
Horden  college,  founded  in  ic65,  Ly  Sir  John 
Morden,  for  tlio  support  of  40  decayed  mer- 
chants above  50  yenrs  uIJ.  Each  of  tlm  pen- 
sioners receives  £5  per  muuUi,  and  has  an 
apartment,  with  medicine,  coals,  candles,  wash- 
ing, and  atteudaneo  free.  Tho  Koman  road 
tmrn.  London  to  Dover  crossed  Blackbeath. 
Many  K^iman,  Celtic,  and  Saxon  antiquities 
have  b«eu  found  there.  In  1361  Wat  Xyier 
and  John  Ball  mustered  their  foUowera  tberew 
Jack  Cade  or-onpiod  tbe  Batno  iin-.Iii.in  twice  ill 
1450.    In  tho  CoruLsh  insurgent^,  under 

Lord  Audky,  M  ere  routed  tlicro  by  the  kiog^a 
f  r'--'-.  Blackhcath  has  bixii  the  prerio  of 
many  iiistoricil  pageants  and  ]iro^  l  s4i)1is,  as  it 
was  formerly  tlio  custom  fur  tlic  mayor  and 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  and  even  tho 
king  and  court,  to  repair  thither  to  meet  illus- 
trious foreigners  from  tho  continent.  Ihnry 
lY.  met  there  (1400)  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
IGchael  Fflikoologus;  the  corporation  of  London 
there  met  Ueury  V.,  on  return  from  Agin- 
oourt,  aud  the  year  atterward,  the  Emperor  bi- 
gismnnd.  The  most  splendid,  and  one  of  the 
last  of  all,  WiU  the  reception  of  Anne  of  Clevcs, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Jan.  1541 ;  she  was  conducted 
througli  Greenwich  park  to  the  palace  at  Green- 
wirli.  f  allowed  by  prodigious  numbers  of  no' 
ty  a;;  1  gentry,  and  1,200  privileged  citizens,  ciad 
in  vchet  and  chains  of  gold. 

BLACKING,  a  preparation  applied  to  leather, 
designed  either  to  preserre  or  to  polish  it.  There 
are  a  ;::•«-. it  varii-ty  of  recijics  f  r  it-  iiianr.l  j - 
^turc,  oil  of  which  are  empirical,  aud  &ome  in- 


troduco  ingredients  which  must  bo  decided^ 
usurious  to  the  leather.  Ivorj  black,  viac^ 
or  sour  beer,  sugar  or  molasses,  and  a  litde 

Bwec't  oil  and  sulphuric  acid,  arc  tlie  coinmoD 
ingredients.  The  corrosive  uro|>erties  of  thft 
acids  are  nentralised  by  the  lime  in  the  ivoiy 

black,  and  the  new  combination  thus  produced 
is  Well  adapted  to  tho  purposes  desired.  It 'm 
mado  in  tho  form  of  a  paste,  and  also  liquid. 
Tiio  following  recipo  (patented  in  EngWi 
is  dv.;>igned  to  give  tho  Lather  somcwLat  ui 
a  waterproof  quality  by  the  caoutchonc,  oaa 
of  its  ingredients:  18  oz.  of  this  suktuice 
arc  to  be  dissolved  in  9  lbs.  of  hot  rape  oil; 
to  this  add  60  lbs.  ivory  black,  and  45  lbs. 
inulasses,  with  1  lb.  fiue^  ground  gum  siabk, 
previously  dissolved  in  90  gaOons  of  Tii^ 
gar,  of  strength  No.  24 ;  tho  whole  to  be 
wtU  triturated  in  a-^  paini-niill  till  Mmjoth. 
Then  add,  in  Fiiudl  successive  quautit!<  %  12  Ib^ 
Fnlpburic  noid,  stirring  strongly  for  halt'  an 
hour.  The  stirring  is  to  bo  continued  fur  Laii' 
an  boitr  a  day  during  a  fortnight,  when  3  lt& 
of  gum  arable,  in  fine  powder,  are  to  be  addi^ 
and  the  half  hour's  daily  stirring  continued  an* 
other  fortnight,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  For 
paste  blaakjjQg  the  same  ingredients  and  auB> 
titles  are  nsed,  cxcei  it  that  instead  of  SO  gaUHi 
of  viuLgar,  12  gallons  will  answer,  aad  a  witl 
of  stirring  only  is  required.  A  gov*d  blacking 
is  also  made  more  simply  by  mixing  3  m. 
ivory  black,  two  of  molasses,  a  table-spoonfiil 
of  sweet  oil,  1  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  of  gnm 
arabio^  dissolved  in  water  and  a  pintof  rio^. 
— An  excellent  blacking  for  harucss  is  prcpinai 
by  melting  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  6  oz.  of 
beeswax,  to  which  arc  to  bo  added  6  C'' 
sugar  condf ,  2  oz.  of  aoft  soap  dissolved  ia  Ti- 
ter, and  1  o*.  of  indigo  finely  powdered,  lad, 
when  meltod  and  well  mi.xed,  a  gill  of  torpai- 
tine.  It  is  to  be  put  on  with  a  spoug^  and  pol- 
ished with  a  brasL— Bhicking  for  stores  mif 
be  made  of  finely  powdered  birtck  kad,  01  , 
which  i  \h.  way  bo  mixed  with  the  whiw  of 
3  eggs  well  beaten.  The  mixture  is  thea  to  \* 
diluted  with  sour  boor  or  porter,  well  stirrer^ 
and  lieated  to  simmering  for  about  half  an  Lout 
BLACKLOCK^  Thoma^  D.  D.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  establiidicd  church  of  Scotland,  borsit 
Annan,  Nov.  10,  1721,  died  July  7, 1791.  He 
became  blind  at  the  age  of  6  month*-  _h;.st:i- 
ther,  who  was  a  mechanic,  used  to  tkhC  to  i 
from  the  best  Engluli  anthor&  Tho  \rM  ^t 
metitul  concentration,  induced  by  Lis  le^  ^ 
sight,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.  H*?  \ 
aoqoired  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  12  Li'  pro-  i 
dticod  creditable  verse?.  At  20  hewa*WW>'  | 
duced  into  a  circle  of  more  highly  wlucateo  W-  j 
sociates.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  ] 
utfereil  him  an  education  at  the  univerbity,  »M 
iu  1741  he  commenced  his  course  of  studie*.  M» 
tlie  rebellion  in  1745  int<;rrupted  them.  UeW: 
terwnrd  turned  to  Edinburgh,  and  rcmiunw 
there  0  years  more,  becoming  proficieui  lo  w 
da^?irs  and  in  musie.  A  li'iarto  ediij  'ii  >^ 
poems  was  published  in  1750,  in  Um^'h 
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rabscription,  vrben  David  Ilumo  exerted  him* 
mif  to  promote  its  dvoulatioa.  Two  octaro 
•dUtons  tuKi  b««a  pr»TioasIy  issued  in  174G  and 
1714.  In  1759  he  was  Ucensc-d  as  a  laiuister 
of  the  goapcl.  In  1702  ho  nuirried,  and  was  or- 
dained miuistar  of  Jurkcodbri^L  la  1764  h» 
resigned,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh  on  •  Bmall 
pension.    IIo  al>o  iristructed  a  few  young  men. 

BLACKLOW  illLL,  an  «inuieace  near  Um 
t0«n  of  Warwick,  Wirwfakahire,  England, 
upon  which  h  a  stone  cross,  raarkin*;  the  ppot 
whcro  Tiers  Gaveston,  the  ijiTorite  of  EJward 
IL,  was  beheaded  by  the  baroM  fai  181S. 

BLACKMOKE,  Sin  III-  iubd,  an  EiiKli^h 
poet,  bom  in  1650,  died  Oct.  'J,  1729.  lie  was 
the  author  of  6  epic  poems,  whicii  owe  their 
pnnctpal  calabrity  to  (he  DttamA,  li»  WM 
also  phyridtti  to  wDliam  UL 

BI^VCKSTOXE,  William,  the  firat  Inliabi- 
tant  of  BoctoQ,  was  au  Episoopal  ministor,  who 
Nttl«dtlMMM  •aHyMltaSorliSe.oiddM 
Mny  2*',  ]''>7r),  on  HlaclLstone  river,  a  few  miles 
north  of  I'ruvideiiro.    On  the  arrival  of  Gov. 
Wintbrop  at  ChurU'-.t<)wn,  in  the  summer  of 
It'^'K  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  that  place 
lhat  "Air.  iilaclcstoue,  dwelling  on  the  other 
lida  of  Uharies  river,  alone,  at  a  place  by  tha 
Indiana  called  Shawmut,  where  ho  only  had  a 
oottnge,  at  or  not  tar  off  from  tlie  place,  colled 
Blackj>tone*s  point,  ho  came  and  acquainted  tlio 
finramgr  of  an  excelieat  aprinff  there,  withal 
MtinyMB  nndaolidtiaff  Um  ttiither;  wbera- 
Vpotl,  after  tlio  death  of       Jolinson  am]  (]!\  lts 
oUmtb,  the  governor,  with  Mr^Wibuu,  and  Ute 
I^Mfeaatpartofthecharch, removed tliither.^*  At 
a  cotxrt  held  in  April,  1C33, 50  acres  of  land  near 
his  bome  in  Boston  were  granted  to  hiui  forever. 

BLACKSTONB,  6ta  Wiujam,  LL.  D.,  an 
eminent  English  jurist,  bom  in  London,  July 
10,  1723,  died  Feb.  14,  1780.  Ue  was  the 
too.  of  a  silk-mercer  of  London,  the  yountrt'-^t 
at  4  ehildren,  and  was  born  a  few  mootha 
■iUr  kb  iiyMHb  death.  Hit  fitflier  laenw 
to  have  left  no  provision  for  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  the  future  iudge  was  in- 
debted in  a  maternal  uncle  for  bis  education. 
In  his  7th  year  he  wrv-^  placed  at  the  school 
of  the  Charter-house,  and  in  his  devoUou  to  his 
stodiea  exhibited,  at  that  eailj  age,  the  con- 
stant assiduity  for  which  he  was  dLstingaish« 
ed  through  life.  In  his  12ih  year  ho  lo^t  his 
mother,  and,  being  an  orphan,  was  admitted, 
in  1736,  on  Um  nonioatioa  of  Sir  Boberi  Wai- 
pole,  Tipon  the  fb«ndali<m  of  tbe  ahtttor-hcHna. 
liis  natural  aptness  and  persevering  attention  to 
lua  studies  made  him  the  favorita  popii  of  the 
MhooL  When  he  bad  attained  Ua  15th  jrear 
he  wa-i  at  the  head  of  it,  and  his  procTC''  was 
so  rapid  that  at  10  he  was  found  fuiiy  (jualified 
for  the  university.  Ho  a^'turdint'ly  tutored 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  Nov.  So,  17^8,  and 
had  scarcely  more  than  commenced  hid  collo- 
glnto  coarse,  when  he  distinguished  himself  hy 
MBTjing  off  the  gold  priie  medal  fur  some 
fweea  noon  XUtan,  bedtde  receiving  other 
mdB  oT  dkOuctiQik  ft«a  thttoolatyof  FlMt- 


broko  college,  and  from  the  governors  of  his 
former  school.  In  college  ho  bun>ued  his 
studios  with  unremitting  ardor,  making  hituHelf 
extensively  acouainted  witli  the  Greek  and 
L^n  poets,  ana  giving  bis  attention  especially 
to  the  atiidj  of  logic,  the  matlteniatics,  and  to 
■ereral  of  uo  idinieea.  At  20  be  compiled, 
for  his  own  use,  a  treatise  un.jn  architecture, 
a  branch  of  the  arte  of  whicn  he  was  parttco- 
larly  food.  He  alao  erhlHtsd  a  talent  for  po- 
etry, of  which  some  favorable  specimens  were 
the  fruits  of  his  leisure  boors.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  collegiate  course,  he  waa  entered  at 
the  Mid(]Io  T.jinp!.-,  N'^.v.  1711.  and  jriv- 
iug  himself  up  to  tlie  exuding  study  demanded 
in  this  profeaaiOQi  he  bade  adieu  to  the  poetical 
porsuits  so  congenial  to  hia  mind  in  a  copy  of 
verses  entitled  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his 
Muse,  '  w.'i  (  li  still  holds  iU  place  in  English 
liter^ure.  In  1743  be  waa  elected  a  fellow  of 
AO  Soola*  eoUefie,  and  from  thia  period  oontin- 
ood  to  divide  his  time  b«  tween  the  univer-ity 
and  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  until  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  174S.  Ilaviog  no  infla> 
ential  connection,  and  foiliug  to  acijuiro  the  art 
of  sjieokiug  extemporaneoiisly  with  ea»e  and 
locihty,  he  attracted  but  little  notice:  and  af- 
ter qiending  7  years  witliout  obtaining  aoffi- 
cient  employment  even  for  the  support  of  a 
man  of  Lis  moderate  views  and  inexpensiTO 
habits,  be  reaolved  to  abandon  hia  professioo, 
to  &U  bade  upon  hia  fUlowship  and  devote  tha 
remainder  of  Lis  life  to  academic  pur.<uita.  Bat 
thb  period  of  weary  waiting  was  not  Qnpro> 
ductive  of  results.  Upon  his  return  to  Oxford 
ho  had  already  (  oncoived  tlio  j  lan  of  tlio  cel«  - 
brated  work,  wliich  iu  a  popular  ^nso  has 
aide  bb  name  almost  a  synonjiaa  for  law ;  and 
one  of  his  first  undcrtaking«i,  upon  going  back 
to  the  university,  was  the  reading  of  a  sories  of 
lectures  upon  the  laws  of  England,  which  at 
once  attracted  a  crowded  daas  of  jroong  men. 
among  whom  wae  Jeremv  Bentham,  then  a  lad 
of  IC,  afterward  destined  to  become  one  of  tha 
most  formidable  opponents  not  only  of  the  qre- 
tem  of  Blackstone,  but  of  the  whole  8  tract  ore 
of  English  law,  and  the  moat  .•subtle  and  sarcas- 
tic critic  <i£  the  work  tliat  Blackstone  bos  left 
to  poiterl^.  Bnft  tiie  active  mind  of  the  futnra 
commentator  was  not  confined  to  liis  lecturea 
upon  law.  lie  wrote  treatises  upon  dificrcnt 
subjects  connected  with  the  government  and 
■dminlrtratirm  of  the  ooiverntj ;  eatablished  an 
auetaad  methodieal  qntem  or  aoooonta;  v»* 
stored  tliO  muniments  of  the  colleges  fima  ft 
state  of  confusion  to  systematic  order;  a{^ied 
hb  urchiteotnral  taste  and  knowledge  to  the 
rectifying  of  mistaV-  '  in  buildings ;  p.-u-tially 
finished  and  superiulendeil  Ujo  erection  of 
others,  especially  the  Codrington  librtiy,  the 
hoolis  of  whith  !).•  classifKnl  and  arranged; 
took  upon  hiui'M  lf  the  superiutendeuce  of  the 
press  of  the  univeniity  ;  and  thotbemi^ht  cor- 
real abuses  and  effect  a  thoroafh  retorm  in 
lla  inaaugeiueut,  went  to  fkr  aven  aa  to  make 
hlmclf  master  of  the  meohinioAl  wrt  of  print* 
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ingr;  in  addition  to  wUcb  lie  teenred,  by  his 

legal  kno\vle(l;:t»  and  active  exortlon'j,  sovonil 
importaat  bequests  which  had  heea  left  to  tho 
oouege.  In  lT49  he  was  elected  reoorder  of 
"Wnllingfordj  an  old  borontrh  town  bptxrcen 
London  and  Oxford,  tho  duties  of  wliich  ho 
contiinicd  to  (li.-ch;in,'e  fur  tho  space  of  20  vi-ars. 
In  his  periodical  visits  to  this  town  he  did  not 
limit  himnelf  merely  to  his  judicial  duties,  but 
found  time  to  render  most  important  service  to 
the  place.  To  these  manifold  labors  were  add- 
ed the  stewardship  of  All  Souls'  collejie,  and 
the  otlico  of  assessor  of  tho  vioe-c  hanrcllor'.s 
court,  which  ho  filled  for  6  yeers,  and  tho  pub- 
Itcation  of  en  ftttftlysb  of  the  laws  of  England  as 
a  guide  fo  hU  locturos,  and  tracts  upon  anti- 

?[aariao,  legal,  political,  and  historical  subjects, 
n  1760  ho  was  created  a  doctor  of  the  civil 
law.  Mr.  Yinor,  finthor  of  tho  "Abridgment 
of  tlie  Common  I^w,"  having  bequeathed  tho 
profits  of  this  voluminous  work,  together  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  the  common  law  at  Oxford, 
this  bequest  was  carried  into  effect  in  1758, 
aad  Blackstono  was  uoanimoiislj  elected  the 
first  professor.  He  now  set  to  work  to  exe* 
cuto  wltiit  ho  liad  long  modilat<:vl,  a  conrso 
of  leciureH,  which  should  embrace  a  complete 
survey  of  tho  laws  and  political  oonstitntion  of 
England  ;  nnd  in  five  days  after  hi'^  appoint- 
ment ho  prepared  and  delivered  tho  opening 
lecture,  constituting  tho  celebrated  introduc- 
tion to  his  *'  Coniinontarit  v'  a  production  which 
has  ever  since  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
easy,  flowing,  and  graceful  compositions  upon 
a  subject  ia  itself  unattractive^  to  be  found  in 
the  iSiglish  tongae.  This  oonrse  drew  togeth- 
er a  great  concourso  of  stuJcnt-^,  the  fame  of 
tho  lectures  spread  over  Eogknd,  and  copies 
of  thern  were  transmitted  to  tho  prince  of 
Wales',  afterward  Gcorgo  111..  tlien  juir-tnn;^ 
his  eduration,  for  hi:*  periml  anti  instruc- 
tion. Tho  extensive  reputation  ho  had  now 
acquired  emboldened  him  to  niuke  another  at- 
tempt to  establish  himself  in  the  nractico  of 
the  law  in  London,  which  ho  did  with  tho 
most  coropleto  success.  Uis  great  oapaoitj 
for  the  management  of  hnslnesa,  his  ezten- 
sivo  learning  and  his  nnwearied  industry,  wero 
universally  recognized,  and  he  rose  aknoat 
at  once  to  eminence.  In  HttTo  more  than  a 
year  ho  w.i,^  offered,  but  dcrlinod,  t!ie  chief  Jih- 
ticcship  of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland,  and 
bad  scarcely  more  than  refused  this  office,  when 
ho  w  1'  r  v-^i  d  to  the  high  rank  of  kitiL''Hi  cnnn- 
Swl,  ali  i  hni  tlie  honor  conferred  uiwu  him  of  a 
seat  in  ]>  irlintnent.  by  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  tho 
county  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  now  in  his 
88th  year,  and  his  worldly  prospects  warranting 
the  .-f  ,.■[>,  1,0  married  a  lady  of  go<Hl  lamily,  by 
wliom  ho  had  9  children,' and  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  villa  at  WaHingfhrd,  to  which  here- 
tirod  a:uin:il!y  when  rolease.l  frc.m  hi-^  labors  in 
London  and  iu  Uxfonl,  For  7  years  ho  con- 
tinued tho  delivery  of  his  lectures  at  Oxford, 
the  moainder  of  ^  time  being  given  to  bis 


hnsiness  tn  the  law  ooorts  in  London,'to  hi$  da- 
ties  in  parliament,  to  his  recor(icr-.hi[i  at  Wjd- 
Iingfor4  and  other  minor  posta,  tlto  daticiiit 
wbioh  he  still  continued  to  discharge.  Dnriif 

this  time  he  oolleefed  and  published  his  varin  ;<i 
tracts  upon  k^cr:d  subjects  ia  2  vohinies,  sod  in 
1T68  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  to  the 
queen.  When  ho  aceeptod  the  Vineriau  prof»- 
sorship  at  Oxford,  he  had  formed  tho  design  of 
establishing  in  one  of  tho  halls  or  separau 
buildings  a  regularly  organized  college  of  the 
oomtnon  law,  which  was  in  his  opinion  the  ob- 
ject (»f  Mr.  Vincr,  and  of  settling  Limseli'  ia 
tttat  seat  of  learning  for  lifa.  But  the  auiliori- 
ties  of  the  university  rejected  tho  plan, 
Bla^k^tone,  fc-eling  that  he  could  not  diseharsre 
tho  duties  of  tho  1  professorship  properly,  unless 
it  was  placed  a  footing  that  would  enable 
him  to  irivo  liis  time  cxrln?ivcly  to  it,  ani! 
abaudouing  all  hope  of  losing  able  to  carir  ml 
tho  intention  of  Mr.  Viner,  resigned,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  who  liad  looker]  forward  to 
iho  establishment  in  Oxfonl  of  a  school  where 
tho  h^w  would  bo  taught  theoretically  as  in  far- 
eign  universities. — ^In  the  year  prsesdiog  Ui 
resignation,  Blackstone,  having  found  thtt  is^ 
perfect  copies  of  liis  lecturts  liad  got  abrciil 
and  that  an  edition  of  them  was  aboat  to  b« 
printed  in  Dublin,  resolved  to  public  tiMSi 
nimself,  under  the  titlo  of  "  UommeDtiriei 
on  tho  Laws  of  JCni^hmd."  He  accordingly 
commenced  the  puWUation  of  them  in  1765, 
and  continued  it  until  17*i9,  when  the  work 
was  completed  in  -i  vuh.  8\  o.  Its  publicitioo 
was  followed  by  a  degree  of  landation  border- 
ing upon  extravagance.  Sir  William 
who  was  not  only  a  gr€>at  sehdar,  but  a  grot 
lawyer,  tluiui^lit  it  the  most  correct  niiJ  baaa- 
tiful  outline  that  had  ever  appeared  of  anv  bo- 
man  science ;  and  others,  among  whom  vu 
Chitty,  declared  it  to  bo  the  mort  valasWe 
work  that  had  ever  been  produced  by  tbe 
labor  of  a  single  man.  These  opinions,  bow- 
ever,  were  nnt  universal.  Pric'^tky  attacked  it 
with  great  vigor  and  tievcrity  (ut  the  eipcfflafli 
it  gave  of  the  nature  of  tho  offences  against  the 
church  of  Engknd,  and  Bentham.  wbo 
ed  it  to  a  close  logal  criticism,  could  find  owBf 
in  it  to  admire  but  tlie  enchanting  hflrturrir 
of  its  style.  Both  of  these  writers 
grave  errors,  which  were  corrected  in  a  wbf" 
quont  edition.  As  respects  the  value  tbi! 
celebrated  work,  wo  are,  at  the  prcsiut  d«]r. 
bettor  enabled  to  form  a  Just  jadgmcnt,  m  « 
has  been  subjected  to  the  truest  of  all 
time.  So  far  as  it  treats  of  the  principles* 
law  in  general,  it  is  not  to  bo  compared  wjtb 
the  great  work  of  Montesquieu,  and  s»  sa  «X' 

{>osition  cf  the  nature  or  principles  of  lbs  Isf 
ish  constitution,  it  is  gro.itly  inferior  to  tb* 
wwk  of  I>e  Lolme,  who  was  a  foreigner;  ba: 
as  a  general  treatiso  upon  the  laws  of  Engl^ 
it  mn^t  lie  regarded,  e-pecially  when  U  ■ 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  time  *t  wbifb  ■ 
was  written,  as  a  production  of  '^"''^ 
merit.  With  the  exceptioa  of  tbe  work  « 
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Br&ctoa,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  ITonry  III., 
there  wm  no  troAUae  wofetuog  to  preaent,  M 
ft  wbol«,  the  lystem  of  EDgitan  Jurispmdenoe. 

The  **  Iiatitates"  of  Lonl  Coko  consbt<>d  inain- 
1 J  of  ft  rmmiog  oommeataiy  apoa  ft  odaU  treor 
tiM  hj  litdewD,  ftod  thooc^  m  moik  aoeonto 

and  learned  work^  it  was  limltad  in  its  Bcopc, 
and  to  mimethodioftlljr  ftrrangftdi  that  nooft  but 
a  difloipHned  lawyer  Mold  eompwhud  It  tlie 

treatise  of  Sir  Mattliow  Halo  embraces  merely 
the  criminal  law,  and  the  balk  of  the  roles  and 
principles,  which  oonelitDto  tiie  En^iBh  ijstem, 
were  to  \>o  collected  only  from  an  iinuK-nso 
maas  of  statutes  reporta»  digestif  ftbridgroenta^ 
old  charters,  and  ftoddtt  tKitiaeft.  To  weftTe 
out  of  this  mass  of  iooongruous  material  an  or- 
derly, weU-arranged,  ana  Inminous  exposition 
of  a  system  of  ^urispmdence,  the  reeolt  of  8 
centuries  of  letft-sliition  and  judicial  decision, 
was  an  nndertakin^  that  no  one  before  Blaok- 
stone  had  been  able  to  aooompUsh.  To  oon- 
(k-uso  such  a  vast  subject  within  the  limits  of 
4  moderate-^ized  Yolumea,  and  present  it  in 
ft  style  so  popular  and  ear^  of  oomnrehension, 
that  all  classed  could  roud  and  unocrstand  it^ 
was  no  ordinary  achievement.  lie  very  Justly 
said  that  be  was  nnaasisted  in  hia  extensive  and 
arduous  task  by  preceding  examples,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  what  he  had  accomplished 
foil  far  short  of  hia  own  ideas  of  perfection. 
Ihe  chief  objection  to  the  work  is  its  over- 
estimation  of  every  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
English  law,  for  if  Hlackstono  was  ouick  to 
>erceive  the  morit^  that  lie  in  the  English  sys- 
om,  he  was  equally  blind  to  its  defects,  and 
iiis  nndistiognishing  admiration  constantly  led 
lim  to  suggest  reasons  for  artificial  and  arbi- 
rnry  rules  that  had  nothing  but  precedent  to 
iuiiport  them — reasons  frequently  more  abaord 
:liau  the  nilc^  themselves.  But  these  defects 
u-e  sli^t  when  washed  against  the  work  aa  ft 
whole.  The  bert  ettdenoe  of  it*  merits  ta  iStmt 
no  writer  has  hccn  alio  to  supplant  it,  that  it  has 
nniMifid  throogh  innnmerable  editions,  that  it 
Baa  had  no  Mas  thaa  10  difbreot  editors,  many 
uf  them  among  the  moat  distingniabed  and  learn- 
ed t>f  legal  writers,  who  have  aiuiobed  it  with 
▼alQaUe  notes,  and  that  at  this  dar,  nearly  a 
century  after  its  publication,  it  is  stUl  the  &nt 
book  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dent to  ^vo  him  a  comprehenaive  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  science  he  is  about  to  learn,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  found  as  an  indispensable  text- 
book in  the  library  of  every  lawyer  in  this  ooun- 
Iry  and  in  England.  The  low  estimate  fiwmed 
:>{  it  by  lientham  is  not  that  of  the  raryority  of 
etnil  critics  and  foreign  jurist^j,  who  rank  it 
rt  ith  the  great  work  of  Domat  Of  the  won- 
lerful  care  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  a  enh- 
ect  deumudiug  on  tlio  part  of  a  writer  the 
ITftftteit  aoodensation  and  clcame««,  therablNift 
>ne  opinion.  Chancellor  Kent,  after  an  expo- 
litiou  in  his  Commentaries'^  of  one  of  the  most 
ntiioata  and  difficult  parts  of  the  law  ci  tmX 
property,  is  so  little  eatisfivl  with  ]  !>  own  per- 
urmaaco,  that  Iio  advisee  ill>  ruuiu  lo  peruse 


Blackstone's  chapter  upon  the  same  subject, 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  read  it  manj 
times,  but  nefrerwitboiit  mli^led  ftelings  of  dft> 

lij^ht  and  despair. — In  parliament  Blackstono 
was  ft  uniform  supporter  of  the  government. 
He  participated  ooeaaionally  in  the  diMaoniona, 

but  exhibited  no  talent  as  a  speaker  or  debater. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  undertook  to 
satisfy  the  hoosa  that,  by  the  laws  of  Ei^^uid, 
"Wilkes  as  an  expelled  member  was  intligihle  to 
reelection,  Granville  oompletdly  discomidted  t 
Mm  by  citing  a  passage  from  lua  own  bo^ 
The  pa.ssago  was  not  incapable  of  explanation, 
huXf  according  to  Joniosi  Blaokstone  looked 
fhnndanbuok,  and  waa  nnaUe  to  make  any 
rc'i>ly.  Sir  William  Meredith  attacked  liim  in 
A  i^phlet  for  his  inoonsistency.  which  ho 
ftinwered  bj  another,  when  Xtnuna  assailed 
liirn,  and  he  became  involved  in  a  discussion 
with  that  writer.  But|  as  in  his  controversy 
with  Prieetley,  he  exhibited  no  skin  in  thb  kind 
of  warfare.  In  both  cases  his  defence  was 
calm,  dignified,  and  plaaaible^  bnt  it  availed 
lit^  be^re  'nthement  riietorle  of  Priestley, 
or  the  ftthijjrinf;  sarcasms  of  Janius.  The  assatdt 
of  Junius  commended  him  but  the  more  strong- 
ly to  the  gofiniBMnt,  and  when  Mr.  Donnuig 
resigned  in  IWO  ho  was  tendered  the  office  of 
soUoitor-flaneral ;  but  feeling  himself  deficient 
in  tba  Jbronslc  qnalitiM  demanded  by  this 
office,  he  declined  it.  In  a  mouth  after,  a  judge- 
ship becoming  vacant  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  the  place  was  offered  to  him,  and  was 
accepted.  At  the  request  of  Justice  Yates,  who 
wished  to  leave  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  ha, 
with  the  assent  of  the  government,  ezebanged 
for  the  king^s  bench ;  but  upon  the  deatli  of 
Justice  Yat^  a  Um  months  after,  he  was  again 
made  judge  of  tlie  common  pleaa,  and  continned 
in  that  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As- 
aiduoua  and  attentive  to  his  Judicial  duties,  ho 
still  found  lelsnre  for  other  employments,  and 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  subject  of  prisons, 
earnestly  advocating  the  modem  penitentiary 
system  as  a  snbstitnte  for  transportation.  When 
he  had  passed  his  50th  year,  the  severe  mid- 
night studies  of  his  youth,  and  the  arduous  si  d- 
entary  labor  of  his  manhood,  be^^  to  tdl  upuu 
hia  constitution.  Ho  was  affected  by  a  nervous 
disease,  and  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
of  gout,  which  increased  as  ho  grew  corpulent, 
and  were  aggravated  by  the  objection  ho  al- 
ways had  to  bodily  exercise.  For  10  years, 
however,  he  contiuued  regularly  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  iudgeahip,  interrujited  by  oc- 
casional fits  of  illness,  but  at  the  end  of  tliat 
time  ho  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
and,  coming  up  to  London  to  attend  the  open* 
Lug  of  tlie  court,  he  was  seized  witli  a  drowsiness 
and  6tuiK)r  that  balUed  all  the  arts  of  medicine. 
For  several  days  he  remained  insensible,  aad 
expired  at  his  house  in  London  in  the  57th  year 
of  nis  age. — ^Throughout  the  active  and  laborious 
life  of  ydi  remarkable  man,  ho  was  influenced 
by  the  ever-prevailing  desire  to  make  himself 
UMful.   With  ail  hid  degaut  atUiiumeuts,  ex- 
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qoisite  taste,  and  varied  leaminsr.  had  a 
con-stant  fty«  to  utility,  devotinj?  liim?elf  chiefly 
to  those  pnrsaits  which  bo  considered  the  most 
serviceable  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men. 
"Whether  in  his  ow  n  matters,  or  in  the  discharge 
of  pnblio  datiesf  be  was  exact  and  methodical, 
remarkablo  for  his  pnncttMlitj^  his  probity,  ana 
cun>rientioii.'iiK---<.s.  a  Judge  be  w.-vs  !ioiK-"t  and 
patioutf  though  subject  to  a  coast itutional  irri- 
tability which  ooeasionally  broke  forth  beyond 
bis  power  of  ctmtrol.  A  hftivy  brow,  wliirh, 
beia^  sbort-siglited,  be  wsts  in  tlie  hu^it  of  oon- 
traoting,  gave  his  countenance,  sis  we  see  it  ia 
bis  purlrnit  by  Gainsborough,  an  air  stern- 
ness; and  a  iiutur^d  reserve  i)roc€<)(iing  from  a 
diffidence  that  ho  never  entirely  got  rid  of,  to- 

fBthor  with  a  ceremonioas  observance  of  what 
e  thoQicbt  essential  to  the  grftvltj  and  dignity 
of  the  judi'  i;J  station,  pavo  outwardly  the  im- 
pression of  pride;  and  many,  from  bis  oc- 
casional irritability,  thooght  nim  tU^iatared, 
but  ho  w«s  in  fact  a  most  jirniaMo  man,  clicer- 
fbl,  agreeable,  and  even  facetious,  a  kind  fa- 
ther, an  airectionato  husband,  an' I  a  \  -y  faith- 
ful friend,  lie  managed  liis  atTairs  Avith  ^rreat 
prudt-uee  and  economy,  but  was  liberal  wiliiiu 
his  means,  and  always  benevolent.  In  re- 
ligious matters  he  was  earnest  and  sincere, 
withont  affectation,  profiynndly  beliering  in  the 
cbiireli  of  Enu'Iantl,  and  conforming  strictly  to 
its  rules  and  practices.  As  a  public  man.  the 
tendoicy-  of  his  mind  inetined  bim  strongly  to 
the  support  of  cti-tinir  institntion^,  btit  at  tbo 
same  time  bo  was  noted  for  liis  uiotleration,  for 
his  contempt  for  tlio  motives  that  influence, 
and  which  are  freiiuently  the  moin^priT-.tr  of, 
psrty  cutitciitis  and  lor  his  generally  to!>  rant 
spirit.  Indeed,  in  bis  conduct  in  all  public 
alEiirB,  whether  as  a  statesman,  a  judge,  or  as  a 

rminent  member  of  the  church  or  England, 
was  far  tiioro  tolerant  than  might  bo  sup- 
posed from  bis  writings,  iiefore  bis  death  ho 
commnnieated  some  Yidnable  notes  and  emen- 
dations npon  !^lti':i'spcare  to  Malone,  whieb 
were  made  use  of  by  Steovens,  in  bis  edition  of 
the  poet;  and  ho  left  the  materials  for  2  vol- 
umes of  reports,  which  were  published  by  bis 
executors  for  the  benefit  of  bis  family,  but  as 
they  consisted  nidnly  of  imperfect  notes  that 
Nqoired  his  siipcrvbiion,  tboy  have  added  noth- 
ing to  bis  reputation.  Having  a  large  family 
to  bring  up,  be  was  not  able,  with  all  bis  caro 
and  econom/t  to  leave  touch  behind  him ;  bat 
Geoi^  III.,  considering  diathe  had  rendwed  a 
great  service  to  (he  nation  by  Lis  "Commenta- 
ries,'' mode  a  liberal  and  ample  provision  for  his 
wifs  and  children.  At  his  own  request  bis  re> 
mains  were  intcrre<'!  in  the  rhnroh  at  Wallinjrford, 
which  his  arcliiicctural  taate  hod  embellished. 
A  marble  statno  was  arected  to  bis  memory  at 
Oxford;  bis  arms  were  directed  to  be  em- 
blazoned npon  the  windows  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  halls,  and  his  portrait  ytu  hoDg  teBOOOg 
the  wortltiea  of  the  college. 

BLAOKSTONS  0A3L1L,  laid  ont  in  1828, 
from  Womter,  Xmi.,  to  PiovidMice»  R.  L,  4§ 


miles,  along  tbo  valley  of  tbo  Blsclcstone  rirer. 
with  ehartored  privileges  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  water  power.  It  was  completed  in  1829. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  railroads,  it  was  super- 
fieded  l>y  <>iio  laid  ont  alonir  its  general  <inirse, 
and  only  those  portions  of  the  caual  tmuk 
which  are  used  for  water  power. 

BLACKSTONE  RIVER  riv  >  in  Partonind 
Ilolden  townships,  WorcesUT  co.,  Mom.,  nod 
flows  S.  E.  into  the  state  of  Ithode  Island,  where 
it  is  called  the  Pawtneket.  It  affords  abnndaot 
water  power,  and  fur  a  great  part  of  its  course 
flows  through  an  almost  contifnious  vill^of 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  scenMy  of 
the  narrow  valley  is  sttrncti  ve.  The  soil  is  high- 
ly cnltivateil,  and  wiMi  the  opportimitii'sof  bofl; 
the  caual  and  the  river  for  the  use  of  water,  th« 
meadowa  for  tnatir  miles  have  been  etttttRf 
graded  for  ir-'  i*i  n.  The  water  h  let  into 
ditches,  over  tlio  slujies  of  which  it  flows  in  i 
thin  sheet,  and  la  received  in  others,  so  ss  tol« 
nsed  several  t  trnos  over.  It  is  n^nally  let  on  titer 
the  crop  of  grass  is  removed,  and  is  Ic^  ofi 
about  3  dnySb  By  this  means^  i  or  8  mft  m 
obtained  in  a  sefl<son. 

BLACKWALL,  Anthony,  an  English  eebocl- 
master  and  author,  born  in  1074,  died  at  Mr- 
ket  Bo^wortb  in  Leicestershire,  April  ^  \W. 
In  1725  appeared  his  Sacred OiasriesMiM 
and  Illnstrate*!."  in  2  voI-j, 

BLACK  WELL,  Alkxaxdkb,  a  natire  of 
Aberdeen,  who  praetised  medicine  ia  Loodon, 
set  up  a  printing  est.nblishmcnt,  bi'mtrii?  al>i:il>- 
rupt  in  1734,  and  was  .supported  by  tiio  alet: 
a  herbal,  containing  drawings  and  descrip(i«s 
of  the  plants  most  useful  in  the  practice  of 
physio,  prepared  by  bis  wife  Elizabeth.  Inl74f 
bo  went  to  Sweden,  and  was  afterw.v^l  tr/'. 
upon  a  charge  of  conspiring  (^inst  the  rojil 
family  of  Sweden,  and  beheaded  Aug.  9,  IT* 

BLACKWELL,  Ei.iz  vnKTH,  the  tirst  «-«md 
who  ever  received  the  d^ree  of  M.  D.  in  tl)e 
United  States,  bom  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
ITer  fatlier  removed  to  this  countrv,  witli  hi 
family,  in  1831,  and  settled  in  New  V-^rk  y  i 
sugar  refiner,  but  meeting  witli  rcvcr*-  p 
business,  bo  emigrated  in  1887  to  ("ii^'-'^ 
Ohio,  where  ho  died  a  few  months  aftor«r4, 
leaving  a  widow  and  9  children  almost  (!  -'•• 
tute .  Elizabeth,  then  n  fri  rl  of  17  years, 
a  .school,  which  she  conducted  succesffnlly 
several  years.  Bnt  ber  energetic  teinptranenl 
and  strong  desire  for  the  aeouisition  of  1^*^ 
edge  demanded  a  wider  flela;  and  leag  tmO" 
tion  having  ]>ersnaded  ber  that  some  tnv^ 
should  bo  opeucd  to  women  whom  cither  necw- 
•ity  or  eboioe  impelled  to  gain  a  submstcnw  tj 
their  o^vn  exertion*,  .she  felt  th.it  her  p^«* 
dntv  lay  in  that  direction.  A  friinul  w??**' 
to  her  the  Study  of  medicine  as  a  pf^^'^**^'"^ 
whieh  she  vrm  pccnliarlv  adapted,  and** 
which  woman  could  well  iill.  It  so  bTPj** 
that  the  art  of  healing  was  one  fer  wI;i(h,Bp 
to  that  time,  she  had  always  felt  a  pocuiuir  re- 
pugnance. The  suggestion,  however, 
tnn  conriderntio%  oomimiidttd  itstlf  t» 
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erj advent,  and  eh«  coDsrdted  several  Memh 
In  refiu^  to  it,  and,  among  otbera,  some  phy«i- 
cians  of  cT'iin^'nce.  She  roceivod  on  all  liuti«l.s 
onlr  discoaragemfliit.  Bat  as  the  objections  to 
soch  a  plan  of  Kft  bund  ntlter  upon  tiM 
difficulties  to  he  cnconntered  than  upon  any 
inherent  im|»ropntstjr  or  nnreaacmablenees  in  it, 
they  onlj  ecrred  to  nnicken  her  imI  and  deter- 
Tri"!?ition.  P!io  res.  .Ired  to  become  a  pbr.«ician, 
and  to  rttnra  again  to  teaching  to  acquire  tlio 
reqnisite  means  of  (-ducation.  A  sitnation  as 
fOTsmesa  was  foood  In  the  fiMitiljr  of  Dr.  John 
Dizoti,  of  AsheviQe,  N.  0.,  where  die  remrined 
a  year,  having  aoce«-i,  during  that  time,  to  a 
medioal  libnuy,  and  reoeiring  from  Dr.  Dixon 
ncM  Arsetfon  m  to  tttt  nsdfaig',  hvt  no 
coura^mcnt  in  hor  pnrpowj.  At  the  end  of 
the  jear  rcmuved  to  Charleston,  H.  ntill 
acting  as  a  teacher  of  moac,  bat  persuing'  her 
studies  wif!i  tho  aid  and  sympathy  of  I)r.  S.  H. 
Dixon,  sobfttHjueut!/  professor  of  the  iustitut*) 
and  practice  of  medicino  in  tho  naiversity  at 
Vew  York. — Miss  Blackwell  next  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  passed  6  months  in  stndy  un- 
der T)r.  Allen  and  Dr.  Warrington,  of  tl.  it  city. 
Daring  that  time  she  made  £Minal  application 
to  tlie  mrfical  adioob  of  Phfladelpiiia,  New 
York,  and  Bo^toti,  fur  admlspi  Ti  a  stiulent. 
Is  eabch  instance  the  request  was  courteouisly 
bat  Armly  denied,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of 
prcc^ont  for  such  an  admission,  and  <  >f  the 
propriety  of  such  an  innovation  upon  e9Ubli»h- 
od  enatom.  Several  of  the  professors,  howovw, 
arowcd  a  sincere  interest  in  her  hopcj  and  pnr- 
posea,  and  some  of  them  urpod  her  to  KH>k  a'l- 
mivsiuu  into  one  or  another  of  the  schools  under 
the  disgoiaeof  «  ieigned  naoM  and  male  attire. 
Bbe  deraned  to  take  into  oondUeratiow  any  toeh 

snprcsfion.  for.  thoiij^h  anxious  t<)  ohtain  a  iiied- 
ical  tMlucttitoa  for  iieneli^  she  was  liardljr  less  de- 
■iroos  of  asserting  her  right  to  it  sa  ft  woman. 
Undi<rna}-*.d  1  y  theso  dimcult^e^^,  however,  "^ho 
nexi  uuulu  application  to  10  other  medical achool^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  re- 
jected by  ill!  exrej>t  tliosoftt  Geneva,  N".  Y.,  and 
at  Castletoa,  Vt,  At  Geneva,  tho  faculty,  ai'ter 
expressing  their  own  aoquiesoenoe,  Ii^  the 
pmoaitioa^  befora  their  students,  leaving  the 
OMnloa  witii  them.  The  young  men  nmuil- 
xnonsly  a.H>k'nted  to  tho  reception  of  the  new 
popil,  and  pledged  themselves  that  no  oondnot 
of  theirs  should  ever  oanse  her  to  regret  Um 
atep  phc  !iad  t.aken.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  taitiifuily  observed  this  pledge  duriug  tho  2 
aalaeqaaot  collegiate  years  that  she  passed 
amoopr  thPm.  Here  Miss  Blackwell  took  her  de- 
ffree  of  M.  D.,  in  regukr  umrse,  in  January,  IMy. 
Daring  her  connection  with  the  odUege,  bat 
when  not  in  attendance  there  upon  lectures, 
riie  norsued  a  coum  of  clinical  stodj  hi  Block- 
ley  hospital,  in  Philadelphia.  Tho  pprinp  after 
lier  graduation  she  went  to  FariiLand  remain- 
od  C  luontha  §m  ft  iMndaiit  te  tho  Mhtt^im,  do* 

votin;*  hcr<ielf  to  the  study  .nn<!  prn<  tir.-'of  mid- 
wifery. The  next  antamn  she  was  admitted. 
M  *  pbTikiw,  to  wrik  tho  bofvtel  €f  fit  Biil^ 
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th<dofiMW,  in  LondoD,  where  the  ooold  aot 
havo  Veen  T«e«tved  ■§  a  Rhident  After  noariy 

a  year  spent  in  Pt.  ]*urth<>]'>iiK'w'-i  she  r.  turned 
to  New  Yurlt,  wiiere  she  has  since  practised 
b«rprofcii«'ion  with  credit  and  aoecess. 

BLVCKWET.T^  Thomas,  a  ScottUh  writer, 
bom  in  Aberdeen,  in  1701,  died  in  1757;  wad 
professor  of  Greek  in  Marischal  college,  and  in 
174>*  toi>k  (  liar^'e  tlmt  iti^titution.  lie  pub- 
lished works  ou  liuuuT  and  various  other  class- 
ical subjects. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  a  moDt^jr 
periodieal  fHibUsbed  In  Edinbur^^ti,  one  of  too 
leadinff  orpans  of  the  tory  i>;irty  i  f  (;r>  ;it  l"!rit- 
ain.  Its  name  is  derived  from  William  Black- 
wood, a  sagaekNia  !Edliil)sirH>h  hookaellor,  who 
prr>i<.ctod  it,  p'il.li-li.'d  (hefir-t  nnmltcr  April  1, 
1817,  under  tho  iiile  '-f  "  i;hi<  k  ►  Edin- 
burgh Ma^^azine,"  and  a  its  ].ro[>rirt..jr,  and, 
aft^er  the  fir>t  4  nnnilxT-*,  editoi-  durim;  tTio 
reinainiug  17  yean*  of  liis.  life  He  Uits  a  zeai- 
ous  partijwn  of  tory  principles,  and  from  hiaflnt 
oonoepiion  of  themacasine,  determined  tomaka 
it  an  nmitant  of  the  **£din!mrgh  Review,** 
whieli,  e^tattlisbed  and  fsn])piirtv  <]  l-y  y.  r-.n;:^  men 
and  whigs,  had  for  16  yean  been  otTuiug  vio- 
lenoe  to  the  eberished  eonvhstioaa  and  tastes  of 
the  tory  party.  Tin*  first  nnuilM  rs  were  .■■lited 
by  3  jorirn<ili!tts,  of  repute  at  tho  time,  I'ringlo 
and  Clegliom,  and  thooif^  containing  ciMttriha- 
tions  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  find  ]\>  v.ry  X!  i.  k.  n- 
tie,  were  yet  truly  eh;ir;irt.-ri/ed  tk)"<i..;l  inul 
dBMDt."  After  the  4th  niiriibcr  lUarkw'  ^d 
qraarrelled  with  and  dismissed  his  etlitor^,  took 
the  editorial  care  upon  himself,  and  looked  ahoot 
for  assistant*.  Ho  f«pcc<lily  obtained  tho  ser- 
vieea  of  James  Hogg,  who.  by  hi«  i^ueea'a 
Woke,"  Had  just  tdcen  rank  araonir  the  fnt 
poets  of  S.  iptl.ind,  of  John  Wilson,  thrn  in  the 
flush  of  Ti^rous  manhood,  of  the  gitte«i  and 
highly  cultivated  J.  G.  Txiekhart,  and  of  tbo 
Gertnat»  ^  hnlarand  critle,  R.  I*.  Gillie^  after- 
ward the  Kerapferhftu*en  of  tho  "  Noctes." 
Tlie  f\rsi  article  which  gave  a  dintinctivo  and 
formidable  character  to  tlie  m.-i^rasino,  was  that 
cntitJed  "Translation  from  an  ancient  CImldce 
Mann».  ri{it."  for  October,  1817.  It  wascouched 
in  biblical  language,  and  divided  into  chapter 
and  verso,  but  was  in  reality  a  most  vl^rofooa 
and  scvtH-' satire  upon  tlie  n  >t<  d  nu  -nl-i  rri  of 
the  whig  party  Edinburgh.  The  number 
eontalning  it  ereatod  aitanMiment,  dismay,  and 
wrath,  throughout  tho  r:\pifa!  ;  it  wa^  d< .  lared 
not  ouly  unpanlonsbie  tor  it«t  iiersonalities,  but 
an  attack  on  tho  interests  of  relipion  and  society, 
and  a  ri'-iild  and  prnfnno  jiarody  np<m  the  Hi- 
ble.  lilacku  uvaI,  in  prcat  ahirin,  dct«rini»od  to 
withdraw  the  offen-i.  ir*iclo,  which  conse- 
quently appeared  in  oidy  the  first  2f>0  copies, 
and  an  edition  of  the  magazine  containing  it  is 
now  a  rare  literanr'  curiosity.  Tho  main  nuthor- 
ahip  of  this  literary  rocket  is  doe  to  Hogg, 
tboogli  dl  tho  wHa  of  llagn  added  pobitn  and 
btttemesa  to  if,  and  froiri  this  time  "Hlack- 
wood"  was  looked  for,  month  after  month,  in 

tht  opwMloa  Uhmk  fiiwinWtlMi »  «- 
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pectation  which  at  length  was  not  disappointed. 
The  list  of  writers  wan  iiuw  iucreascu  by  tho 
ftcceesiou  of  Dr.  Ha|ginn,  a  learned  Irishman, 
John  Gait,  the  novelifit,  and  RoWt  Syme,  the 
Timothy  Tiiklerof  tho  ''Noctes,"  and  "one  of 
the  greatest  tories  iu  all  broad  Scotland.'*  Tho 
overture  to  the  renowned ' '  Noctcii  Ainbrosiana" 
wfi"  criven  in  IS  ID  in  tho  series  entitled,  "  Cliris- 
tophcr  in  tho  Tent,"  and  from  this  time  tho 
eiaolon  called  Christopher  North  was  tho  ro- 
coirnize<l  editor  of  tho  nintrnziiio.  Tho  first  of 
llic  "  ^octes  Ambrosiana)''  upp^iured  iu  Murcb, 
1822.  Tho  scries  continued  till  Pebruary,  1835, 
haTing  extended  to  71  numbers,  and  won  for 
the  xaagaztne  great  attention  and  nuTor  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  iu  America.  Dr.  Ma^nn 
was  the  principal  writer  of  tho  earlier  of  tbem, 
but  soon  the  master  mind  of  Wilson  became 
prc  ilorainaotiu  llicm,  niul  t!je  series  became  more 
valuiible  as  years  brought  more  sober  thought  to 
tho  coterie  of  writers.  Tho  departure  of  Look* 
Iiiirt  to  London,  in  1820,  to  edit  the  "  Quarter 
ly  lluview,"  took  away  much  of  tho  persouui 
and  caustic  sarcasm  of  themagadno;  tmderthe 
ascendant  of  Wilson  more  generous  impnlses 
prevailed,  and  tho  on^jlauglits  upon  what  was 
termed  the  cockney  school  of  literature,  which 
bod  exceeded  in  vLrnleuceaojr  thing  ever  l>efore 
introduood  into  respeotable  periodt^  literature, 
LenLini}  L,      fi\'>,iK'!it.     TIiu   CMiitriliiitors  to 

Black vvot»d,"  iVom  this  time,  embrace  many 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain. 
"Wordsworth  anil  Coleridgij  buUi  pwo  fomo  of 
their  thoufjlits  to  the  liublic  through  this  ave- 
nue, and  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  later  years,  hero 
indulged  his  delicate  fancy.  Ilero  CaroUno 
Bowles  published  her  chapters  on  churchyards, 
and  her  simple  and  touching  lyrics ;  Allan  Cuu- 
ningham  wrote  ^^proee  by  a  poet^"  in  tho  Ad« 
TentUTM  of  Mark  Macrobin De  Quincey  poar- 
ed  out  (liiTu^cly  his  i^tibtloties,  and  Mrs.  Ilciinuis 
ucciLsioualiy  occupied  apago  or  two  with  somo 
of  liL  i-  n 'blest  pooma.  Here  the  attroetimanov- 
oi  Samuel  Warren  were  first  published;  tho 

Men  of  Chara«^ter"  of  Douglas  Jerrultl,  tho 
*'Miirston"  of  truly,  the  "My  Oouflin  Nicholas" 
of  Ingoldsby,  the  (kii^rhtful  '•Litcrriry  Loro"  of 
John  Sterling,  tho  "  lia  i^iuiiry  Cauveraatious" 
of  Wii'.i^^^r  Savago  Landor,  and  tho  *' Oaxtona'* 
and  "  My  JJotd''  of  Bulwer.  Here,  too,  appear- 
ed several  striking  articles,  chitlly  on  Ameri- 
can piilltics  and  litcraturo,  by  tho  American 
poet  and  critic,  John  ^tooL  Since  the  death  of 
Wilson,  in  1854^  his  8on>hi-hiw,  WiUiam  £.  Ay- 
to'tn,  wlio  had  been  arcnstonK-d  frudi  his  school 
dity»  to  contribute  to ''Blackwood,"  has  been 
one  of  tho  niost  prominent  of  ti»o  writers  for  it. 
The  circubti 'II  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  hag 
never  been  luwcr  than  7,500  a  month;  it  has 
been  as  high  as  10,000,  and  some  numbers  bavo 
been  reprinted  more  than  once;  at  preaenfc  the 
sale  is  not  less  than  9,000  a  month. 

lil.ADDEU.  Tlie  bladder  is  a  musculo-iiieui- 
brauous  bag,  cyst,  or  pouob,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  tho  urine^  secreted  in  tlie  IddDeya. 
It  ia  oaUed  ««iwa  winaria,  to  distiognish  it 


from  tho  gall-blfldder,  a  small  cyst  conaedui 
with  tho  liver  and  the  biliary  ducts  as  a  reser- 
voir for  bile.  The  bladder  is  situated  in  the 
pclns,  immediately  behind  the  tymphym  jn- 
oU,  and  in  front  of  tho  rectum  or  tcrin;r,:iJ  pir. 
tion  of  tho  iutostincs,  in  the  male — iu  front  of 
tho  uterus  and  vagina,  in  tho  female.  Tbu 
placed  In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tnink  in  front, 
it  couuniitiicates  by  moans  of  2  long  tubes,  called 
ureters,  witli  tlio  2  kidney ><,  placed  high  up  in 
the  back,  just  above  the  lumbar  ro;,ni.)U,  oa  c-acL 
side  of  tlie  vertebral  culuiuu.   It  communicated 
with  tho  extorior  by  means  of  a  single  tobo 
called  the  urethra,  through  wiiich  tha  nrioe  ii 
Toidcd.  In  Infancy  it  is  of  a  pTrifbrm  shipe, 
and  situated  almost  eutircly  In  the  abJoaeo; 
it  undergoes  a  change  of  form  in  the  tiixit, 
and  sinks  deeper  in  the  pelvic  caTity.  Itttiii 
assinnca  tlio  shape  of  a  sliort  ovnL  comproswi 
in  its  anterior  and  posterior  waliR;  its  lower 
aurfaoo  expands  on  tho  rectum,  and  fonus  what 
T-i  termed  by  anatomist'^,  tho  bas-fouJ  of  Ibe 
binddor.  In  the  female,  iU  truuiiverio  dioiuetor 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  tho  male,  owing  to  th 
position  of  tho  uterus  and  vagina  ^W««& 
the  bladder  and  the  roctnm.  It  increase!  is 
dimensit^dis  w  ith  adv;intMng  age,  and  is  lirgerin 
females  than  iu  males ;  probably  from  habitat 
distention,  arinng  from  constraint  and  fejiuk 
modesty.    Tho  direction  of  tho  bkilJor  1' 
obli'iue,  being  inclined  forwanl  and  upwi-i 
It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  appn^nat* 
ligatnoats.    Anatomists  have  divided  it  into  6 
regions  or  Burfaces,  for  tho  facility  of  descrip- 
tion and  surgical  operation:  these  are  ni^^a-j 
anterior,  posterior,  sapwior,  inferior,  kft  aw 
right  lateral.   Tho  anterior  surface  KesbMlM 
the  symphysis  pubis,  with  which  itisconnectw 
by  loose  connective  tissue.   When  distesura, 
tibo  bladder  rbea,  and  its  anterior  eurfact  cosi^ 
in  contact  with  tlio  recti  muscles  of  tbe  w- 
domon.   Tho  posterior  surface  is  covered  by 
the  peritooemn,  which  is  retlected  upoo^ 
from  tho  rectum  in  tho  male,  nud  fr  ^m  m 
uterus  and  vaginn  in  the  female.   Hie  bte™ 
and  superior  regions  aro  partially  covered  bj 
tho  peritoneum.    The  inferior  region,  f*^ 
j'oiul,  is  the  most  important  in  a  surgical  poW 
of  view.    It  is  bounded  before  by  the  pr«t»» 
gland,  and  behiod  by  the  peritoocnm.  J> 
tached  to  it,  in  the  male,  we  find  the  toiciu 
tcmiiuih.i  and  tlic  Tiiaa  ihfi  ri  ntii,  whicu  coB* 
vergo  to  the  prostato  gland,  leaving  a  ^^^^^"^r^Z 
space,  where  tho  bhidder  is  only  separated  &oo 
tho  rectum  by  a  qnantily  of  fatty  wnoflOgJ 
tissue  surrounding   numerous  biji;i11 
ohiefly  yeins.   Iu  the  female,  this  ri-g^m  ^ 
on  tho  vagina,  which  separates  it  iroiB  w« 
rectum.   Tho  anterior  and  inferior 
tho  bladder  being  left  uncovered  by  t^u.' " 
tho  peritoneum,  enables  the  soj^gcon  lo  p^"^ 
operations  on  those  parts  without  ^"""^^ 
niciiibrano,  which  b  so  liable     ^-'^"fl^  ^  ^j, 
fiammation  from  wounds. — ^Tho 
bladder  nn  oomposed  of  <  layers  or  coau 
united  by  oonnectivo  tim:  an  iotemat 
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nnooitt  nMralMWM,  ft  nridffl*  or  mnscnlar  eoAt, 

and  an  external  or  Bcrnn<?  coixt,  fornicd  by  foldn 
of  the  {Hiritoaemn.   Tho  muscular  coat  is  com- 
posed of  pale  fibrea  Interlaoing  in  all  direotiotia, 
and  eiial>iin(?  tho  Madder  to  ooDtractso  perfect* 
ly  as  to  eipel  evorf  drop  of  itt  contents.  The 
neck  of  tha  Madder  differs  la  atnietare  ftom  fhe 
rc't  of  the  or^an,  being*  composed  of  it  snmo- 
what  thrvm  whitiah  subatanoou  and  forming  a 
oonMcting  medium  bofeweea  mb  Madder  and 
ti  e  tircthra.    Its  posterior  part  rc-^Jts  M|>on 
the  rectum:  its  anterior  ia  aurrotmded  below 
and  ftt  tiM  lidM  by  the  prartato  gland,  which  is 
pocaliar  to  tho  male.   This  gland  is  composed 
of  an  aggrepUioD  of  mncoos  foUides,  forming 
t  lobea,  1  on  oaoh  sido  of  tho  noeV  of  tbo 
bladder,  and  1  below,  comnmnicating  \ty  racai\!j 
of  aoiaU  docta  with  the  urethra.  The  inner  coat 
or  tlnittg  of  tho  bladder,  being  a  portion  of  tho 
pcnito-nrinary  uiuc<}us  mfinbrano,  not  only 
lines  the  bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upward 
through  tbettreten  teto  the  Iddneya,  and  down- 
■n-ard  along  tho  urethra.   It  is  of  a  pale  rose- 
color,  with  a  smooth  tiahod  whoa  the  bladder 
iadMeoded,  and  oormgatedwhon  empty.  IMs 
membrane  secretes  avboid  fluid  termed  miictu*, 
which  protects  it  £rom  tho  acriownj  of  tho 
nri no  with  whteh  It  would  oCliorwIie  bo  In  oon- 
t;u  t. — The  secretion  of  the  urine  i"*  performed 
bjr  the  iudnejrs^  whioh  are  oonatantlj  aQtiT& 
frftlioQt  anj  apparent  aHarBntton  of  aollon  and 
t  jM^,  although  within  a  given  period  they  do 
noro  work  at  one  time  than  another;  aa  » 
nMUao  irlildi  nevor  stops,  may  more  mom 
apidly  at  one  time  than  another.    Tlio  urino 
hoa  secreted  dribbles  iaeaeiantly  along  the 
uotora,  drops  into  the  b^dw,  irbera  ft  ao- 
umulutc-*  vmtil  the  walb  are  di-tendtd,  and  a 
jeneral  uuoasy  sonaatioa  is  produced  which 
wOs  for  an  eraouattco  of  the  oontenta. — Ooo- 
!;i  nital  in:il formations  of  tho  bladder  are  not 
iiifrequcDt.   fiometimos  tho  bladder  ia  alto- 
{«thor  wnnting;  and  tn  soeh  eases  tho  vratern 
;tnpty  into  the  rcctnm,  tm  into  tho  cloaca 
j£  birdd,  or  at  the  pubosi  or  directly  into  the 
irethm.  A  stai  moto  freqoent  nianbraiatioii 

3  that  in  \v!iir!i,  {ho  lower  portloni  of  tho 
■octi  lousclea  being  imperfect,  and  the  onteri* 
tr  wall  of  tbo  huoder  dcflolent,  the  posterior 
v;i,n  i:s  protroded  and  forms  a  red  I'ungus-liko 
Aunor  aboTo  the  pnbes.  Tlie  tumor  presents 
}  orifioea,  whldi  are  tho  mootiia  of  the  uretera, 
rom  which  tho  urino  constantly  dribbles, 
ilosios  describes  a  case  in  which  the  bladder 
eaa  doable  Melfinstti,  ft  Is  said,  fbtmd  in  a 
3malo  Bubjoct  5  kidneyi<,  5  ureters,  and  5  blad- 
ers. — Inflammation  may  affect  the  coats  of  the 
ladder  siogij  or  together.  When  the  mucous 
K^bmno  is  inflamed,  there  U  a  sense  of  irrita- 
on  and  a  constant  desire  to  discharge  the  con- 
int:^  Ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurations 
f  Tnrious  kintls  may  he  produced  by  inflamma- 
on,  Tho  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
ay  bo  increased  or  altered,  constituting  what 
liermed  catarrh  of  the  blaader.  The  raucous 
mnfrnff*^  is  M>m.-t;f!H4  found  in  ftTsriooso 
vol-  in. — iii 


state.  In  other  cases  it  ^tw  origin  to  cysts  of 
different  kinds,  and  fungous  growths;  the  lat- 
ter occur  mostly  in  old  people.  Various  acci- 
dents and  diseases  may  prevent  tho  bladder 
from  evaotiating  its  cont^n*^.  in  whioli  case  it 
becomes  excessively  dtsU^odiHl,  and,  unles8  re- 
lieved, inflammation  ensues,  a  portion  mortifies, 
throu;,'h  which  tho  urine  escapes  into  the  ab- 
domen, and  speedy  death  is  the  result  After 
8  daya*  retention  tbe  bladder  nsnaUy  attirins  its 
utmo.'-f  limits  of  distention,  ni-d,  if  not  relieved, 
the  cout&at6  are  evacuated  in  »mali  quantities^ 
aa  they  wonM  be  in  a  ease  of  mere  Inoontinenoe 
of  urine  ;  and  ir  of  great  importance,  there- 
fore, not  to  mistake  retenticm  for  incontinence 
whore  there  fa  this  pobt  of  araOarKy  in  their 
respective  srs-raptoms.  When  there  is  danger 
in  delay,  and  a  catheter  cannot  bo  introduced, 
HiB  bladder  maj  be  ponotored,  eldier  through 
the  perlncnra  or  tho  rectum,  or  above  the  pubc«, 
as  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  these 
regions.— Where  nrinary  calculi  exist  in  the 
bladder,  t!.  y  are  removed  by  surgical  opera- 
tiona.  When  small,  they  may  be  extracted 
timmrii  the  urethra  by  a  pair  of  Ihrcops  in- 
vented for  tho  jnirposo  ;  when  large,  they  may 
sometimci}  bo  r&Uuced  into  small  piecoa^  minuto 
enough  to  paj«»  away  with  themine;  and  where 
tlii-i  i-  not  practicable,  t!i' ^'  n;  ly  bo  removed  by 
catting  into  the  bladder. — ^in  the  whole  class  of 
birds  there  are  no  nrinary  bladdera;  thenreters 
descend  from  tho  kidney  si  and  open  into  tho 
cloaca,  a  mnaoolo-membranotta  bag,  whioh  takes 
the  plnoe  of  the  reotnm,  tho  ntema,  and  Hie 
bladder  of  tho  higher  animals,  and  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  solid  excrement,  for  urine,  and  for 
eggs.  In  theee  aidmals  tbe  to^ne  dilates 
ftece**,  and  forms  tho  carboint  of  line,  or  hard 
substance  of  the  sbelL  Tho  urinary  bladdw  ex- 
ists in  sevoid  genera  and  species  of  fldies. 

BLADEN",  a  south-c;i."<teni  county  of  North 
Carolina,  with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m., 
bounded  on  tbe  H.  BL  by  8onth  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Capo  Fear,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable by  steamboats.  The  surface  is  generallj 
lerel,  and  diyenifled  by  a  ntmiber  of  small  mA 
beautiful  lake?,  alvounding  in  excellent  fish. 
Huch  of  tho  land  is  occupied  by  extonsiTO  pine 
Ibrests,  valuable  for  the  tar  and  torpentine 
which  they  yield  in  larpo  quantitios,  and  for  tho 
preparation  of  which  thero  were  in  the  county 
in  1850,  6  distilleries  and  41  manuftujtoriea. 
The  agrictdtund  products  during  tho  same  year 
amounted  to  217,415  bushels  of  com,  100,523 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  78,580  pounds  of  rice. 
The  county  was  oivunized  in  1731,  and  -was 
named  in  honor  of  Martin  Bladen,  one  of  tho 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations. 
Elizabeth  '\*  tho  capital.  Pop.  in  1860,  9,767, 
of  whom  4,368  were  slaves. 

BLADENSBURG,  a  small  town  in  Prince 
George  county,  Maryland,  on  tho  cast  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  about  6  miles  oa-^t  from  Wash- 
ington, with  about  150  houses.  It  i^  a  post 
town  and  the  centre  of  a  large  agricaltural  pop- 
nlfttioni  at  one  time  rivalling  or  oontending  with 
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Alexandria,  Va.,  and  witli  Georgetown,  Near 
it  are  many  largo  plantations,  now,  however, 

nearly  f'\:li;iti=tcd.  At.  the  bricL'*'  over  tli«:>  T'o- 
toniai;  wt;.->;  ut' Bladoiisbui-g,  tho  buttle  with  the 
English  which  preceded  tlio  capture  of  Wash- 
ington hy  Cockbara  And  Koss,  took  place  Aug. 

24,  1814. 

BLAUON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Oxford, 
England.  It  is  tha  seat  of  an  almahoiuo  for 
poor  women,  whieh  in  1798  was  endowed  by 

the  diidiesd  of  Marlborough  with  £S,000  fonsdl-^i. 

BLAEU,  or  Uladw,  Wjllem,  a  learned 
printer  of  Amsterdam,  died  in  163S,  the  fHend 
and  pupil  nf  Ty<-ho  IJralu".  Ills  ritla^,  troatises 
of  the  gli'i.os,  a.:id  vlhcr  Wwrks,  Luve  ^re^iervcd 
his  inetnui  y. 

BLAGIIAVE,  Joiw,  tlio  auflior  of  several 
scientific  works,  chiutly  niulhcm  u  ii»al,  born  at 
Sunning,  in  lit- rkshire,  died  in  Mil.  Among 
hia  published  writings  are,  ''A  Mathematical 
■Jewel,"  Attrolahium  uranieum  generak,  and 
"The  Art  of  Dialling;' 

BLAINE,  EruBAiM,  ua  -officer  in  the 
mvolutionary  war,  belonging  to  tlio  Pennsylva- 
nia line,  diod  at  (';u!i>U-,  Pa.,  in  J8US.  lie  cn- 
tered  the  army  m  a  ooluucl,  nt  the  commeiice> 
ment  of  tlio  war,  and  w:i3  Bubsequ«nt]j  nmdo 
commissary  gcncraL  Tlis  services  wero  frallant 
and  p.atrii»tic.  iiu  Wiia  with  Wa.sluugton  in 
many  of  the  most  trj  ing  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  eiyoyed  tho  coniidenco  of  his  chief 
to  tne  fatle<)t  extent.  During  the  ''dark  win- 
ter" at  \'alK'y  Forgo,  tho  preservation  of  tho 
American  army  from  starvation  was  iu  a  great 
de^rree  owing  to  the  exertions  and  sacrifioec 
of  Cnl.  Hlaine. 

lii.AlXYILLE,  IIenki  Mabib  Duckotat  de, 
ft  French  naturalist,  born  biept.  12,  1777,  at 
Anj-:  near  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  died  in  Pari^, 
May  1,  18o0.  Ho  received  his  lirst  rudiments 
ol'eilucation  from  a  Catholic  priest  with  whom 
Le  was  placed  in  a  neighboring  town,  at  a  very 
early  peritid.  llo  was  afterward  sent  to  a 
buanl'iur  -v  houl,  and  from  that  to  tho  military 
school  of  iicaumoui-en-Augei,  and  placed  under 
tliedirection  of  Benedictine  monks.  This  estab- 
lishment  was  dcinolisliod  l  y  tlio  revolution  of 
1702,  and  De  iilainvillo  returned  home.  In 
17M  or  171»5  ho  entered  the  school  of  design  at 
Rouen.  I:i  179*3  ho  went  to  Paris,  wliore  ho 
entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Vincent,  tho 
historical  painter.  There  be  pursued  Ids  studies 
Ibr  eoine  time,  being  exempted  from  tho  coi!- 
acriptit>n  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which 
ren<lerf.(l  him  ineligible  for  military  service ; 
and  aoiuetinies  went  to  hear  lectures  on  science 
in  the  coIU  ge  of  France,  and  An  one  ooonsion  to 
hear  lAjfoUvro-Giiieauon  nutiiral  j)!iilo-'i['liy.  lie 
became  deeuly  interested  in  tlie  study  of  pliysical 
sdenoe^  and  soon  made  the  acqauntance  of  the 
profi  -<i»r.  In  company  with  one  of  his  young 
frivud  ,  Constant  Prevost^  he  began  to  freijuent 
tho  lectures  on  natural  history  at  the  garden  of 
plants,  and  at  the  collogo  of  irunce.  The  lec- 
tures of  Oavicr  were  then  very  ceIebr;Ued,  and 
De  mahiTiUo  became  one  of  his  most  diligent 


disciples  and  attentive  hearers.  His  etodiesof 
art  gave  way  to  those  of  scienee.  He  beem 
acquainted  with  gcientifie  men,  and  following 
the  advice  oi'  Dum^>ril,  at  that  time  assistant 

Erofessor  to  Lac6pdde  in  the  museum  of  nstord 
istory,  he  gave  alt  tils  time  to  the  study  of  ba- 
mon  anatomy.  Ue  thus  became  a  regular  student 
of  medicine,  and  Aug.  30,  1808,  obtained  Ui 
degree  of  M.  D.  On  that  occasion  hk  tbeiii 
was  entitled  "ft'opositions  «xtractfld  from  aa 
Essay  on  Rcsiiiration,  fulluwcd  by  practical  Ex- 
periments ou  the  eighth  pair  of  JKerres  in  Bas- 
piration.*'  During  some  years,  in  coneert  irith 
the  German  naturalist,  Oppd  he  gave  great  at- 
tention to  the  tstudy  of  replilcs,  aiid  myology 
hocame  a  favorite  branch  of  study  with  him. 
Cuvier  became  interested  in  hl:^  studies,  and  re- 
quested his  eoopcrulion  in  a  work  oa  compars- 
tivo  anatomy,  ou  wlui  h  the  great  master  hid 
been  long  en|^ed,  but  not  with  a  view  to  n 
early  pnlwoatton.  De  Blainville  accepted,  aoi 
took  his  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the  iilusiriooj 
professor.  Soon  afterward  Cuvier  takiei  hiffl 
to  supply  his  place  aa  professor  at  the  eoHtfi 
of  Franco  and  at  the  Athenocuiii.  This  position 
gave  eniinenco  to  Do  Blainville ;  and  a  vacaocj 
occurring  iu  tho  chair  of  anatomy  and  loolojy 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris,  Do  Blsinvilk 
sustained,  March  81,  1812,  his  celebrated  Ihsii 
on  the  ornythorf/TicJiUs,  or  diick-biU,  and  ofc* 
tai  IK  d  the  professorship.  From  unknown  csfflM 
Cuviur  ana  Do  Blainville  became  estranged froai 
each  otlier  about  this  time,  and  never  oner vard 
were  reconciled.  The  temper  of  De  BisiaviUs 
was  irascible,  and  it  is  oonjeotnred  that  he  solid 
not  ea-ily  Lrook  difTorence  of  opinion  on anyof 
his  favorite  ideas.  He  evidentU'  oad^valoed 
the  labors  of  Cnvier,  and  the  latter  took  as 
notice  of  him  or  of  lils  views,  after  tho  rup- 
ture. In  3814,  the  section  of  zoology  placed  D* 
Blainville  first  on  the  list  of  candidates  tho 
p!acc'  left  vacant  hy  tho  death  of  Olivier,  in  th« 
academy  of  seiuuccs;  hut  lAtreille  was  elected. 
2  years  later,  Dumeril  was  elected  on  the  d««th  ! 
of  Tenon ;  bat  iu  1625,  Do  Blainville  was  eleeU  i 
ed  SDOoeasorto  Laccp^de,  as  aroemberef 
academy  of  sciences.  At  tho  death  of  Dels- 
marck,  Deo.  18,1829,  tho  chair  of  natural  history 
at  the  garden  of  plants,  was  divided  into  ssnni 
professorships,  and  l  )e  Blainville  was  appoint^ 
to  the  department  of  molluscs,  zoophytes,  tai 
worms.  On  July  23,  1832,  he  left  this  chair  to 
become  tlio  8Ucc<»^sor  of  Cuvier,  in  the  chair  of 
comparative  anatomy.  During  tho  18  yem 
that  Do  Blainvillo  occupied  this  place,  he 
continned  the  work  of  Cuvier  on  the  fossils  <d 
extinct  species ;  but  whilo  Cuvier  had  oaly  coa*  , 
suited  tlu'  skt.li.ti)ns  of  living  species  as  a 'dWBS 
of  oouiparisou  witli  fossil  species,  De  BtaiDTills 
attempted  to  treat  the  osteology  of  all  t.^-pes  of 
organism,  living  as  well  fxtincr,  luijor  tli« 
title  of  OttCographU,  OU  de*erij>tio»  konofror 
phique  comparie  da  tqueletU  etdu  ittfitfiaf 
Uiiredcs  ein^  rhi-i'.K,^ d\inlmftuT  rerfP'-'*  riee^ 
ctj'imihf.  Tlie  work,  however,  was  never  oa- 
iahed;  about  SOfeneraof  mammaliacnlyJx^f 
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treated  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  which  ocmrred 
sodiionly  in  a  railway  carriiure.  a>*  he  >  i  r<>- 
OMdiug  oa  avisitto  hii  iu«oe  at  a  short  distance 
from  Paris. — ^Th«  nimtillo  works  of  De  Blain* 
ville  ar'-"  vorv  rjunionni'*.  and  trtnt  <>f  divisrs 
qnestiuQS  and  iuve^ligiitioos  in  relation  to  the 
adMiI  Ungdom.  Like  Caviar,  libwliole  Hlb 
vr.is  spent  in  tho  study  (»f  cnmparfitivo  anntomv 
aiui  zoology,  la  hu  Frodrouie  if  am  naucelU 
diUribution  mithodiqus  du  rigne  animal  (Paris, 
1816),  he  pointed  oat  several  modifications  in  the 
dassifioatioQ  of  animalB  which  have  si  ace  been 
generally  accepted.  InVx*  Dirtujnnairi;  iC  hiAtoire 
M^Kiwtft  lie  ntbllshed  a  remarkable  treati«o  on 
«onm^  wUea  marlcs  an  epoeh  in  the  progrese 
of  that  branch  of  scionct.'.  Hesido  mmieruU!} 
eootrihntiona  to  Acientitio  periodicaU,  be  pub- 
&h«d  a  woric  entitled  ^une  Pranfaiie  (Paris, 
1821.  1830),  ft  C'-'Un  tie  physi'^'-  'j'nh-nU  ft 
comparer,  pro/^Ma  <i  laj'aeuUd  d^i  »cUi»£*^  dc 
Park  (lUdS),  Manud  dt  malatologi«  et 
da  eonchyliologie  (Strasbnrg,  l''25-'2T).  and 
Hutoire  det  $eienc«4  naturellm  au  ituiyai  d-je 
(ParU,  1845).  In  the  claasification  of  uumaj-i, 
lie  main  villa  waa  dectdodly  of  opinion  that  the 
gglei  nil  form  should  be  the  leading  character* 
istic  feature,  iu  forinitii,'  ^;  ■  !■  -  fainilios  <  f 
ailied  aped^a ;  while  other  uatoraiiata  nuuntain 
tiMfc  tM  internal  ■tiueture  of  attimafa  ia  of 
iniir»:*  iru|fortanct!  in  pointin?  out  afnuHifts  and 
i,iQuijirtLi<^^  af  furm  and  structure,  guides  to 
a  natural  method  of  cbiastfioation. 

HI.AIR,  a  S.  W.  ronnty  of  Pennsylvania. 
wilU  au  uTc^  uf  OOU  square  milcn    It  i^  drainea 
by  Clover  ereek,  the  Little  Jaaiatii  add  o)i<;  t>\' 
iti  braoobec   Xbe  anrfMse  is  wvj  ragged,  and 
nearly  hiUf  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
The  Allegliiny  mountain*^  f>rm  the  \v.'^t.rn 
boundary ;  Donniog'aaod  Brush  mountiuns  tra» 
Tene  the  Intarior,  and  in  the  oartom  part  of  the 
omtity   ri-ii-S  Tu-sey's  inonnlniii.  Between 
these  ridges       iWrttla  and  lughly  cultivated 
vnDeys,  th«  soil  of  which  is  well  ndapted  to  the 
prwliK  lion  of  j^niin  and  Iiay.    IVittnuinoti!?  chaI 
m  found  iu  tLa  wtieUiru  p^t,  aud  tli«rid  are  uu- 
Aerous  and  valuable  mines  of  iron.   The  county 
yielded  in  1650,  267,349  bushels  of  wheat, 
145,851  of  com,  178,017  of  oata,  13,637  tons 
of  hay,  and  203,OHS  [>  »iinds  of  buttur.  There 
w«M  80  flow  and  grist  mills^  18  mw  raiUsi  S 
iron  mining  aHablishnuota,  and  a  nmnber  of 
furnace-*,  forges,  ffM^torie^  i  f  various  kind-*,  tan- 
lieries,  Sui,   The  puUic  schools  contained  6,249 
papila;  them  were  89  chtiroheiv  and  4  new»- 
papcr  officps.     Bl-iir  county  was  fnrmed  in 
1846-'(i,  out  of  por lions  of  Bedford  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, «id  was  named  in  honor  of  John  BUdr, 
one  of  the  first  •cottiers  of  (liin  part  of  the  »tnt<>. 
Caiiiial^  llollidayjiburg;  pop.  Ixi  1850,  21,777. 

liLAIR,  Faxxcia  Prestox,  an  American 
joaronUat  and  politician,  bom  at  Abingdon, 
WMliiagton  eo.,  Va.,  April  12, 1791.  His  father, 
James  Blair,  afterward  attorney •gcim  rnl  of  Kon- 
tmkjf  removed  to  that  state  alwnt  1800;  the 
•am  waa  gradnnted  at  Traosylvudft  wiversity ; 
«liidied  Iftw,  but  from  iU  health  nod  veaknaM 


of  voice  never  engairad  in  its  practice ;  rolnn- 

tcered,  howevor,  a.'*aprivato64>(dier  in  l^*12.  and 
marobed  toward  tlie  Canadian  froutior,  Imt  was 
taken  dek  and  left  behind  rm  the  w  ay .  Early 
a  politid.'in,  he  vfm  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
supported  him  fur  the  prei»ideQoy  iu  lt>'i4^  bol 
separated  from  him  after  he  gave  his  vi^  for 
J.  Q.  Adams  and  entered  tho  Adiinis  n  Iniinis- 
traliuu ;  but  iLiii  did  not  extinguish  llicir  per- 
sonal friendship,  which  remained  even  alter 
the  ardent  controversies  in  which  they  were 
subsequently  engaged.  Before  this  final  separa- 
tion from  Mr.  (  lay,  Mr.  HLair  li.ad  diverged  from 
bia  policy  in  varioua  local  questions,  and  rtlU 
more  in  uppc^og  the  U.  B.  oank,  and  te  eoB' 
tending  for  the  power  of  tlio  Htatei  to  Uix  'ii^ 
branches.  When,  in  the  first  year  of  iien. 
Jaefcaon^  administratian,  the  nnlHlleatlon  tnov»- 
mcnt  v:m  developed,  an  article  apnin«t  if,  writ- 
ten hy  Mr.  lUmr,  iu  a  new."ij>in>er  of  Kentocky, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  nrt^dent,  and  rfnft 
ed  in  an  invitation  to  Mr.  lu.iir,  t!ioui.;h  ho  waa 
tlien  pcrsun;illy  unknown  to  Gen.  .laokson,  to 
remove  to  Washington  and  become  the  editor 
of  m  danoegatio  journal  to  be  aftablialMd  there, 
Foder  eadi  naspleea  ihB  '^GktW*  waa  oom> 
:;n  need  in  Nov.  l^^SO  ;  and  tliere  soon  prow  up 
a  moat  intimate  and  confidential  relation  be- 
tween the  pmddent  and  the  editor,  whieh  eoi^ 
tinned  initd  Gen.  J.nrk'on's  death.  Mr.  l»Iair 
relained  tho  control  of  the  Globe,"  uuiwiih- 
Btanding  the  opporition  of  several  prominent 
democrats  "whn  -wert*  inrlinod  to  favor  the  ro- 
cli^rteritig  ot  Uie  U.  b.  bank,  ttirourhuut  Gen. 
Jaclcson*s  S  terms  of  office;  and  suM«4\uontly, 
through  the  terms  of  Von  Bureo,  of  Uarriaoni 
and  of  Tyler,  until  tho  aco^ion  tf  Vr.  Polk 
to  tho  presidcnry  in  M.in-b,  ls-t5,  wlio  reqiiired 
him  to  aell  that  Joomal  to  Mr.  Bttchie,  oa 
the  snxnid  that  the  dumge  waa  neeaMvy  tn 
tho  Tiarmony  of  the  dcmoomtic  party.  Kr. 
Polk  fttlerw.ard  l>e<ought  him  tu  resnme  his 
position  as  e4lit4>r,  hnt  he  declineil,  a.s  he  did 
tho  offer  of  the  8[>ani9h  mission  for  liimm^'lf  and 
of  auuther  dipioroatic  appointment  for  hiit  son. 
He  retired  to  Silvtr  Bpring;  Montgomery  oo., 
M<i,  where  he  has  since  been  successfully  en- 
giu,'«d  in  SflTicuIture.  In  the  presidential  eteo- 
tiun  of  iHl-^,  lie  withdrew  fnara  the  demooratio 
wtj  and  supported  Mr.  Van  Burea  and  the 
wUmot  ^Tina.  After  the  feped  of  the  Mla- 
Hnir'i  eoropromise,  he  took  a  prominent  i>art  in 
the  orgauiaation  of  the  ropoblioan  party,  and 
in  thenttem|it,  hi  1866,  to  elect  Ool.  Fremont 
to  the  prc«i<lency. — Fn.ixm  Pn^TON,  J«.,  a 
leader  of  Utts  free^labor  or  eroancinatioa  party 
in  Missouri,  8d  son  of  the  preeeong,  bora  at 
T  ^  T=-  j-ton,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1821 ;  wm  pradnated 
ttL  i'nnceton  coUoire,  N.  J.,  in  1841;  and  took 
up  his  residoiii  o  in  St.  T«onig,  Mo.,  and  devoted 
luniaelf  to  tlie  law.  In  1S4&  be  made  a  Jouraoy 
to  the  Rodky  montttahn  with  a  party  of  trap- 
pers for  tlie  improvemert  r  f  IvN  f.ealth  ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  <rf  the  Mexican  war  be  joined 
the  foiw  mider  KMniegr  and  Boolphiiiin  New 
MmIoo^  ad  MTTtd  Mft  |itnte  Midler  nita 
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1847,  when  be  retorufed  to  St.  Looia  ac*!  re- 
■ooied  the  practic*  of  bis  profesei  >a.  In  1 
like  hii  faxL«:r,  he  gave  Lis  suj.port  to  the  free- 
toil  purxy  aiid  to  Mr.  Vaa  Burea,  atd  in  a 
»p«:rb  deliTfert>i  at  the  c^^un-hoase  in  St.  Loais 
coot£Ddad  a^nst  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territohea  of  iLe  anion.  In  lb-'j'2  he  -was 
elected  from  St.  Louis  oo.  to  the  l«niLa:ure  uf 
Mo.,  as  an  avowed  frx-e-aciier :  and  he  waa  re- 
elected in  lb^>4.  thou;rh  Col  Iknt/jo.  tiie  con- 
gre^ional  candi<laie  ot  his  pany,  -was  bcat«rO. 
In  1%56  be  was  him.'^lf  returned  to  con^'rvsa 
from  the  St.  Louis  district,  over  Mr.  KeLnett 
who  had  defeated  Col.  Benton  2  years  before. 
In  Jan.  l&o7,  he  delivered  an  ela'oorute  speech 
in  the  bouso  of  representatives  in  favor  of  ool- 
onizing  tlie  black  jK>puiation  of  the  Unitc'l 
Sutfcs,  in  Central  America.  Mr.  Blair  bad  also 
been  an  editor  and  writer  of  the  '*  Mia^'^ari  Dem- 
ocrat." a  daily  jourmd  of  St.  Louis,  which  con- 
stantly advocates  the  political  and  economical 
principles  with  which  he  has  become  identined. 

BL.UR,  Ilfon,  a  Scotch  divine  and  author, 
bom  in  EdinLurph,  April  1,  1718,  died  Dec.  27, 
lb*j(K  In  175y  he  delivered  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  and  btlles-lettres,  which  were 
»o  well  received  that  the  king  was  induced  to 
establish  a  profes.'^or.ship  of  rheUjric  and  polit*! 
literature  at  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
appoint  Dr.  Ulair  its  first  professor.  In  1703  ho 
published  a  di'viertation  on  the  authenticity  of 
Macphcrs^jn's  Osaian,"  and  in  1777  the  first  vol- 
mne  of  his  sermons,  subsequently  followed  by  4 
others.  These  dbcourscs  were  nnt  only  sought 
after  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  were  even 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  queen,  at  whoso  instance  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year  was  conferred  on  their 
author.  To  this  annuity  an  additional  £1(X> 
was  added  in  1783,  on  account  of  bis  failing 
bealth.  In  that  year  his  lectures  were  publish- 
ed in  3  volumes  &vo. 

BLAIU,  James,  first  president  of  "William  and 
Mary  college,  in  Virginia,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, died  Aug.  1743,  at  an  advanced  aeo.  Not 
succeeding  in  that  country  as  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  bo  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Compton,  bUhop  of 
London,  who  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  Vir- 
ginia in  168o.  In  this  capacity  ho  evinced  so 
much  ability  and  zeal  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
high  office  of  ccclesiaHtical  conmiissary  of  the 
Virginia  church  in  1081).  Ho  was  s^o  anxious 
to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists that  be  undertook  a  voyage  to  England, 
after  the  acces:iion  of  William  and  Mary,  to 
raise  funds  and  obtain  a  patent  for  the  erection 
of  a  college  in  bis  adopted  country.  lie  suc- 
cec»le4l  beyond  bis  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  on  bis  return  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  a  college,  which  be  named  after  the  reign- 
ing sovereijois,  and  of  which  bo  was  president 
for  nearly  50  years.  lie  was  also  president  of 
the  council  of  Virginia  and  rector  of  Williams- 
burg for  many  years.  His  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  Loudon  in  1742,  ia  4  vols.  8vo. 


BLAIR,  JoEX  ccke  of  tbe  asKxiate  jodzes 
of  il'ie  r:preme  conn  of  the  United  Stato. 
t-r-ni  in  Vir.ririia  in  1732.  di«d  Aug.  31.  \M. 
He  was  a  js'ire  of  the  cocn  o(  %i^peak  in  his 
nadve  stare  in  17S7.  »iA  a  member  of  tb< 
c<'jnvecti<.>n  which  framed  the  cotistitatioo  of  the 
Uni*.«d  S'.atefii.  After  the  ej^ablLshment  of  the 
fe<ieral  government.  Wft»bingTOQ  appointed  hixa 
one  of  the  ftr-ieral  judiciary.  This  office  be 
held  till  bis  death,  whi«:b  took  place  at  the  ace 
of  6-S>.  He  was  dimngnifhtd  for  the  admin- 
ble  virtue*  of  his  private  character,  no  leas  than  | 
for  Ae  ability  with  vhicb  be  discharged  tiie  | 
functions  of  public  office. 

BLAIB,  Joiur,  cbronoloeist  and  g«ogr^>b6r,  ' 
bom  in  Scotland,  died  Jane  24,  1782.  In  I'W 
he  published  his  *•  Chronological  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  1753."'  He  | 
now  received  in  succession  several  ecdesiastiol  | 
preferments,  was  ap['ointed,  in  1757,  chapbin 
to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wale^s  and  in  1763 
was  selected  to  accompany  tbe  duke  of  York 
on  a  tour  to  the  continent. 

BLAlPs  lioBEBT.  Scottish  poet,  atrtlior  of  tbe 
Grave,*'  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1699,  died  Feb. 
4,  1 740.    He  was  minister  of  Aihelstaneford.  ia 
Ea?t  Lothijin.  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life. 

BL^VIK-ATHOL,  a  viil.u'e  and  pariah  d 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  76  miles  from 
Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 2. 0S4.  It  contains  Blair 
Ca«tle,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  fof 
merly  a  baronial  fortress,  occupied  by  MootroB 
in  1644,  stormed  by  Cromwell  s  troops  in  1653. 
and  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  in  1744, 
against  a  portion  of  the  pretender's  annr.  The  < 
pass  of  Killiecrankie,  famous  as  tbe  scene  of  the 
victory  of  the  Iligldanders  under  Dundee  orer 
King  William's  troops,  under  Mackay,  is  distant 
about  2  miles  from  the  castle.  Two  mile*  to  ^ 
the  westward  are  the  falls  of  Bruar,  cdebrattd 
by  Burns.   

BLAlRSVnXE,  the  largest  post  borongh  of 
Indiana  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the 
Conemaugh  river  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  fi- 
nal, at  a  distance  of  75  miles  b^'  canal  froo 
Pittsburg,  and  about  3  miles  from  tbe  centnl 
railroad.  It  has  facilities  for  an  active  tnd*. 
and  is  tlie  shipping  point  of  nearly  all  4« 
grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  coal  exported  fto* 
the  county.  It  has  a  number  of  snbstantj* 
buildings,  6  or  6  churches,  2  newspapers,  anda 
handsome  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Coneman^ 
river  with  a  single  arch  of  2y5  feet.   Pop.  1,135- 

BI^VIKSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Union  co.  I 
Ga.,  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a  valuable 
mineral  region,  pos.«essing  quarries  of  inarb.e 
and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  iron.  The 
rounding  scenery  of  the  Blue  Ridge  can  hanEj 
be  snrpfusscd  for  grandeur  and  magmfi<'<ioce. 
Blairsville  contains  a  court  house,  a  school,  3 
hotels,  and  a  few  stores. 

BLAKE,  Fb  A.Ncis,  a  NewEncland  lawyer,  bon 
in  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct,  14, 1774,  died  m  Worces- 
ter, Feb.  28, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Han  iird  col- 
lege at  a  very  early  age,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1794,  and  commenced  practice  in  BaUand 
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vfaenoe  h«  ranored  to  Woroetter  in  1809.  Ai 
an  adToosto  fa*  wm  tit*  Mkiiofwledged  h«id  ti 

the  bar  of  his  own  and  tho  adjoining  count  ie-!. 
Ivcu  or  3  orations  and  tt&cbi  :iro  the  soleprinb- 
ed  liicmorials  of  his  splendid  talents. 

BLAKE,  John  Latkis,  l).  1).,  an  American 
autiiur  and  Episc^jjial  clorgymaa,  bom  at  NurLh- 
vood,  X.  II.,  1)00.  21,  1788,  died  at  Orange. 
K.  J.f  Jolj  fi.  1867.  nil  oorlj  years  were  pasMd 
tipon  bis  utner's  fimi,  where  he  Ubored  dili- 
geotl/  during  tho  summer  months,  and  attend- 
•dtbt  district  sdiooiia  the  winter,  Ashegraw 
vp  hfb  nitiiftstod  •  deddad  pfodOaetloB  liv 
mechanics,  and  when  about  13  yoan  of  a^q 
was  apprenticod  to  a  cabinet  malcer,  w  ith  whom 
be  worke<i  i  years,  and  th«a  bought  tlia  rfh 
mainder  of  his  !i"io  ni  ]  went  to  Salem,  Mass., 
wliero  he  laWrc-d  as  a  ionmejinan.  Under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Hamuol  Worcester  his  at* 
tention  was  turned  to  religioiH  «)u]>ject«<,  and  ho 
fijudlr  made  a  public  proiossioii  of  rdigiuu  ia 
oonj  '  .  >u  with  Mr.  Worccstar's  church.  Very 
soon  alter  this  h»  Sonatd  Um  detarmiiiation  to 
praeor*  «  coikfi^rti  •dneilioii,  and  at  tiio  ap^ 
of  17  quitted  the  worlc-bcnch,  and  entorcd 
f  iuUipa  acadooay  at  Exeter,  N.  IL,  then  under 
the  owe  of  tha  celebrsted  Dr.  B«qjflDiln  AMk^ 
to  prepare  f  -r llc?e.  In  IROS  ha  entered  t!io 
sophomore  class  of  lirown  university,  and  grad- 
Mtod  ia  IffiS.  In  1814  hu  nia<ie  his  first  ap- 
pearance a»  an  nnUior,  puMi.ihin;^  at  that  time 
Lis  "Text  iiook  of  Cicogrii|)hy  aiul  Chroiiol< 
a  work  of  which  ser*^ral  editions  wero  snbsc- 
onuitij  sold.  In  1818  he  was  Uoeoied  by  the 
Bbodaldand  association  (^Omgregational  min- 
isters, bat  preached  but  little  in  that  connection. 
Having  fianasd  the  agqnaintanca  of  tba  Ker, 
Sr.  Ontkaty  (Ami  netor  «f  Bt  Jdhnh  elrardt, 
ProT-idence,  Lo  became  mtorc-^ttd  in  tlio  cliun.h 
ierviog,  acd,  after  coo^derabie  htisilatiuu,  d«)- 
termined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  tlie  Episcopal 
church.  Accordintrly.  he  woa  udmittod  to  dca- 
oon^s  orders  in  1815  by  liialiou  Urkwold,  imd 
became  the  fourth  Epi^^oopal  clergyman  in  the 
dioem  of  Biiodo  Inland.  Soon  aAer  his  ordi* 
natkm  he  oiipanized  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  at 
Paw  tucket,  now  ona  of  the  lur^esr  in  t)io  dio- 
oaao^  wboM  be  remained  nearly  5  years,  and 
wm  aminwitly  soceonftJ  tn  hM  ministry.  In 
1820  be  returned  to  Xcw  IT.'imp'shire,  mid  talk- 
ing tomporaiy  superTision  of  the  churches  in 
Ooneora  and  HopUnton,  establidhed  at  the 
fonner  plaeo  a  yonni?  ladies*  seminary,  which, 
in  1822,  ho  removed  to  I>o-^t«>n,  wijere  it  attain- 
ed n  Tery  high  reputation.  He  continued  in 
this  school  till  1  S.io,  having  charge  also  of  St. 
ilatthijw's  church  in  that  city  must  ut  the  iim&. 
It  wa^  hero  that  he  fairly  commenced  his  career 
of  aatl»oinhi{s  publishii^  Unk  the  test  booka 
wliieh  be  had  prepared  ror  his  own  dasM*,  the 
peculiar  and  original  features  of  w  hic  ]»  led  to 
their  extenaiTe  introduction  in  other  schools. 
BabeemMntly,  he  wm  eonneeted  for  •  time 
with  the  **  Literary  Advertiser"  and  with  tbo 
"<ioepel  Advocate,*'  as  editor,  and  rendered 
rfkiant  MTvio*  to  llM  pohUo  MKMli  of  Boitaa 


aa  an  matirt  member  of  the  school  oommitteo 
for  aevernl  ymn,  la  1815  appenged  the  link 

etlltlon  <^f  liU  "  I5i()g'-  q  :d  Dictionary,"  a  work 
of  great  labor,  and  uue  by  which  he  is  beat 
known.  The  first  edition  bad  a  very  laifs  ade^ 
and  tho  revised  w  ork,  issned  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  a^d  uu  the  reviaioa  of  which 
ho  had  bestowed  years  of  toil,  bids  £ur  to  1)6 
still  more  widely  circulated.  Though,  like  everr 
other  biographical  dictionary,  it  leaves  much 
to  bo  di  -irud,  it  is  just  to  pny  that  it  is  surpass- 
ed by  no  work  of  the  kind  in  a  simrie  Toloma, 
After  lea^inf  trie  aehool  fa  1810,  he  dovoisd 
himself  exclusiv.  It  to  literary porsuita,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  a  very  prolifio 
■aUMr*  He  vaa  the  wHtw  or  ooroptMr  or 
nearly  60  different  r'-:^.  of  which  the-  preater 
part  were  text  bo<  ks  lor  schools,  embracing  a 
soriei  of  reeding  books,  treatises  on  aatroiMmiy, 
cliomistrr.  natural  philosophy,  l«-tany,  grngm- 
phy,  aiid  history.  There  were  abu  2  ur  it  vol- 
umes on  rural  economy,  the  "  Family  Cyolopsv 
dia,"  Letters  on  Conflrmatton,"  a  TofanM 
on  prayer,  sermons,  addresses,  Ao. 

BI.AKK,  RoBBRT,  English  admiral,  !>orn  at 
JSridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  Ang.  lCd9,  died 
at  Plyuotrth,  Aug.  17, 1697.  Ho  was  the  eldcal 
son  of  a  inerclumt  who  had  beeorao  rich  and 
(^otthd  at  l>iidgtiwater.  He  graduated  at  Ox* 
font  in  1617,  and  then  lived  grarely  aadpeaea 
fully  in  hi^<  native  phic*-.  taking  no  open  part  in 
politics,  oltliough  he  had  adaptecl  tfie  prmciL^Ics 
of  the  Puritans,  and  was  theoretically  an  ardent 
republican.  In  the  parliament  of  1640  he  wae 
returned  member  for  Hridtrewater,  and  so  soon 
as  it  nf'pcarod  cortjiin  tlmt  tljo  ditr-renri-yi  be- 
tween Uin  king  and  tho  nation  cotUd  not  be  set- 
tled except  tty  the  wword,  hv  ai>piied  hinaelf  to 
military  aihurx,  and  to-.k  n[)  arms  among  the 
iirsit  against  the  king  in  the  west  of  Eo^and, 
where,  nntO  near  thaead  oTthe  war,  the  royal- 
i.-t.-j  were  constantly  ti•:;^'^r^lr,  and  were  onlv 
prevented  from  becoming  lui-powurful  by  tlie 
Stubborn  obstinacy  with  which  S  or  8  insignifl- 
caut  places,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  ot  for- 
tified towns,  held  out  against  regular  armies, 
aii'l  en[>p<irte<l  bioiri-s  of  such  daration  as  to 
prodace  the  great4^  etl'ect  on  the  general  re> 
aoUa  of  tiie  war,  by  rendering  it  imposrible  for 
tho  cavaliers  to  concentrate  iTioir  forces  in  the 
eastern  and  nortliem  coimties,  and  cruali  the 
paiiiamentarians  whore  they  were  the  strongfiki 
TWO  of  these  places — ^Lyme  P.ed-*  on  the  cna.«5t 
of  Dorsetshire,  which  detained  I'rince  Maurice 
before  ita  hardly  defensible  walls  until  his  amy 
melted  away ;  and  Taunton,  in  his  own  county 
of  b^merset,  which,  tiiough  small,  ruinous,  and 
half  destrovi  d,  resist*  d  all  the  efforts  of  Gran- 
TiUe  and  (loring,  with  8,000  foot  and  8,000 
hone^  notii  the  war  waa  ended  by  the  d«l^ 
and  capture  of  I^)rd  A:^tley  at  Stowe-on-tho- 
Wold,  in  1646— owed  their  defenoe  to  tho  stem 
and  residnte  diaraeler  of  thia  aatnral  eoaa- 
mander,  who  had  never  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  anna,  nor,  it  is  most  Ukelv,  had  ever 
a  baMallDB  Mt  iaaifv  bafora  IM  48d  jraiv 
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of  his  age.  In  1649,  after  tbo  execution  of  the 
king,  tlio  navy  having  reinaiuL'd  firiti  in  iU 
aU^ianoe,  Prince  Eupert^  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Miniral,  rode  tAie  channel  in  defiance, 
niid,  it  is  bolievoJ,  might  at  an  earlier  dnto.  when 
tbo  king  v/oB  a  ])ri^OQtir  iu  tbo  of  Wi^jht, 
have  teaoned  him  by  a  weU<ooncerted  and  sud' 
den  eoup-de-main.  But  now  the  comtnon- 
woaltb  being  firmly  estublisheJ,  its  rulers  be- 
gan to  lomfc  about  them  for  an  officer  fit  to 
take  command  of  tlie  squadron  which  tb«y 
proposed  to  fit  out,  iu  order  to  retrieve 
tbo  mastory  of  their  own  coasts  at  least,  and, 
if  posubki  to  recover  ■omething  of  the  reputa- 
tion wh!<£  the  EoffBflh  nation  had  formerly 
possessed  at  ecu.  Whotlic-r  it  wris  tho  military 
ganius  which  Blako  had  exhibited  at  Lyme  and 
Taonton,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  his  stern 
rppnblican  principles,  that  rccoinim-nded  him  to 
the  men  who  sat  at  tho  helm  of  ihu  republic, 
does  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  even  clear  that  he  had' 
ever  been  board  a  shij)  of  war,  when  lio  was 
appointed,  ul  tho  matiiru  sigo  of  60,  toc'jm:iiaud 
a  squadron  of  the  line,  with  tho  title  of  general 
of  the  sea.  His  orders  wore  to  pursao  Ku^Mirt. 
with  the  royal  squadron,  whithmoever  he  shoolu 
find  hiiu.  l)iiring  the  ]»ivrc<liiig  year  thoprinco 
had  lain  within  the  harbor  of  iuusale,  protected 
hy  the  batteries  on  land,  hut  strictly  Mockaded 
by  a  superior  force  withotit,  mitil  CroinwoU'.-i 
progress  by  land  gave  him  assurance  that  ihc  1  uit- 
tcries  which  hitherto  had  protected  liim  would 
shortly  bo  turiK'J  ai:ai!i-.t  IiIh  vl-vscIs,  when  he 
ran  the  gauntkt  of  the  blockadin;;  sliips,  and, 
with  tho  loss  of  threo  of  bis  squadron  sunk  or 
taken  in  the  attempt,  mado  his  way  into  the 
Tagai,  where  be  received  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  In  tho  ^iirinj^'  I'.hiko  iippciir- 
ed  off  the  mouth  of  that  river  with  18  sail,  and 
sent  in  a  flag  requesting  i)ermis8lon  to  attack 
the  pirate  at  Ids  auchorage.  To  this  request  ho 
received  a  i)oiEit-blauk  refusal,  when  he  stood 
ft,  with  open  ports  and  lighted  matohea,  but 
was  unable  to  fonx-  his  way  up,  or  was  unwilling 
to  incur  tho  ri^k  uf  lusiiig  his  ships,  M'heu  ho 
woll  know  himself  possessed  of  tlio  power  to 
enforce  his  demands.  To  this  end,  ho  at  onco 
proceeded  to  captttre  20  Portuguese  galleons, 
richly  laden,  wliieh  bo  sent  in  as  prizes  to  tho 
English  channel  harbors,  threatening  to  con- 
tlnne  bis  seizures  nntil  the  king  should  expel 
the  enemy.  This  tho  Portuguc>o  sjKcdily  found 
it  their  interest  to  do,  and  K«i>ert  set  sjiil  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  tho  Bermudas,  Antigua, 
and  Virginia  still  feebly  held  out  for  tho  crown. 
He  lost,  however,  a  considerable  part  of  his 
squadron,  by  an  attack  of  Blake,  off  Malaga  (Jiin. 
1661).  His  iirolber  Maurice  was  shipwrecked  in 
a  hurricane  aiiioug  the  islands,  and,  after  a  while, 
subsisting  him-^elf  and  tho  ships  under  his  com- 
mand by  privateering,  or  what  may  bo  more 
properly  called  piracy,  ho  returned  to  France ; 
wliere,  finding  tlio  sea-*  too  liot  U)  lioM  liim,  lio 
sold  both  the  rbuiaina  of  bis  own  squadron  and 
his  pria«k  In  tbe  mean  time^  the  eolonieB  wn« 
MsOy  fcdnoed  b/fiir  Gaotga  AysoiMi  while  tha 


channel  islands,  Jersey,  Gnemsoy,  and  the  We 

of  ^^aIl,  tile  latter  defended  by  C'uarlotto,  const- 
ess  of  Derby,  were  brought  tmder  subjection  bj 
Blake.  For  some  years  after  this  the  govm* 

ment  of  England  was  not  so  strong  at  home, 
being  engaged  in  int<*«iiiio  conflicts  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  as  to  undertake  aiiy  foreign  irtr. 

But  iitlVouts  had  beru  olt'ered  to  th.' republic 
by  ihc  hlates-general  of  Holland  wliicb  it  was 
determined  tu  resent.  During  tl-e  hletimc  of 
"William  II.  of  Orange,  who  had  married  a 
daugliter  of  Charles  I.,  no  redress  could  I* 
bad  for  tho  slaughter  of  Dr.  DoriflaHf,  ilic 
envoy  of  the  commonwealth  at  the  Usgoe,  nor 
could  Strickland,  the  resident  ambassador, 
olitain  a  bearing.  On  llje  death  of  tkt 
prince,  when  it  was  supposed  that  tbo  dtioo- 
cratic  party  in  the  states  would  have  obtaiuod 
the  prepniinence,  on  account  of  the  long  minor- 
ity ot  his  lioir,  idlterwurd  William  III.  of  Ei«- 
hmd,  negotiations  were  renewed  by  Eiiglttil, 
with  a  view  either  to  the  erection  of  a  pta 
consolidated  republican  power,  by  a  clos«  alli- 
ance of  the  2  governments,  or  to  the  crtating  of 
a  rupture  which  should  all'ord  a  pretext  for  liios- 
tilities.  The  hitter  was  the  result,  for  thsar- 
aliers  and  tho  yi>ung  duke  of  York,  iu  jHjrs-ir. 
olTered  iusult,  and  even  personal  riulcncc,  u 
the  envoys,  which  the  states-general  did  m 
p[ini>b  ;  and  the  Eng!i-h  govcrnmciit  liavin; 
prescriht:il  a  precise  day,  before  which  thcii 
propo>als  must  be  offered  or  withdrawn,  tbft 
commissioners  returned  to  Eu-zlaud.  TlioEaf- 
lish  asserted  ttiat  the  iioliander»  wtrtj  awaiting 
tho  termination  of  the  atrugglo  between  Charlts 
who  Iiad  been  proolumed  king  of  BootSbiBil 
Cromwell;  while  the  other  side  laid  the  Nia« 
on  tho  arrogance  and  undue  haste  of  the  m^^- 
eadora.  In  the  mean  time,  tho  ^  crowning  toi^- 
cy  "  of  "Worcester  tnmed  tho  scale  of  iflUn 
and  the  stale-  :,'eticral  now  8ent,in  their  taro,t  t 
Loudon  to  seek  aLCommodation.  But  tiier  fonrii 
tho  a^ipect  of  tho  case  wholly  cbangei  Tb* 
Enghsh  navigation  laws  had  j.;-t  hceu  |>a9cu. 
•which,  in  their  operation,  would  d.  prive  ti>6 
HoUauders  of  tho  carrying  trude  of  the  work 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed ;  and  when  ta*y 
asked  for  their  suspension,  at  least  during  tb» 
pendency  of  negotiations,  not  only  were 
peremptorily  refused,  but  they  wcro  met  » 
counter  demand  for  reparation  of  tlie  cn«W» 
committed  on  tho  Englisli  at  Auiboyaa,  Jfi^^" 
80  years  before,  by  a  complaint  that  the  Date- 
ships  were  carrying  to  the  en  in  v  ini  usbii:! 
8U[*pHes.  and  by  an  ordt  r  to  tlie  En_'i ish  n*T*i 
ollicerjj  to  compel  the  .stiiUs  U3cii-of-wartosalnte 
the  English  Hag  by  striking  their  topsails  on 
meeting  in  the  chanm  I.  In  the  meantiaM^ 
ters  uf  niar(iue  were  granted  by  th«  Engli* 
government,  and  above  eighty  jiri.'e' 
brought  into  tho  English  ports;  wbcrt<jii  u.- 
states-general,  refusing  to  grant  letters  of  rf pn* 
8altotheirownmerchant>stictedout  a  irTeatfl«-»t- 
not,  as  they  explained  tu  the  neigaturing  \^^' 
era,  that  they  designed  to  make  war,  bat  loca- 
lly to  protect  their  oommerae.  A  fewds;«vt«' 
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tiUi»  Adnrinl  Tooog,  fUlinff  in  with  a  fle«t  of 

I>T!f'^Ti  incrchflntmen,  fired  into  thorn,  mu\  after 
a  sliarj»  :iotiou  compelled  them  to  saluto  tlio 
British  tLu;.  Shortly  after  this,  again,  Van 
Tromp,  with  42  sail  of  Dutch  men-of-war,  «U' 
tered  the  roads  of  Dover,  m  ho  asserted,  driven 
in  by  ^tros.s  of  woathor,  witli  lo^s  of  anchors 
ftod  cables ;  haL  aooording  to  Blake's  acoManti 
iiiordart(»liMiiIith«Bndih  ieel  m  it  Ujat 
anchor,  and  to  refuse  it  tne  salnttt  which,  possi- 
hljf  Orange  partj,to  which  Van  Tromp  be- 
lched, oooii&ed  dne  to  the  kin^',  not  to  the 
nnhon.  It  is  a  qaestion  to  this  (iny  wliioh  par- 
ty oomtu^uccd  the  attack,  for  each  admiral  sent 
in  ft  nlation,  coantdrsigned  hj  every  caption  in 
his  fleet,  differing  in  every  particular  from  that 
of  the  other.  Blake  had  in  the  beginning  but 
15  ships,  but  Cipt.  Hourne  joined  nim  witli  8 
more  after  the  adioa  had  oommeaoed.  It  has 
boon  aDflied:  1,  that  It  ii  ImproMble tiiat  tha 
I>Qt<:  !i.  who  had  already  sought  for  peare  by 
nqmitiaiion,  should  have  commenced  the  affrav ; 
ana  2,  that  it  is  yot  more  improbable  that  tm 
Sngliih,  with  but  23  sliip:^,  sliould  have  began 
ho^itiei)  agaiiist  u  deut  of  42.  Neither  answer 
however,  complete,  since  it  is  more  tlian  probable 
that  Van  Tromp's  own  temper,  wliich  was  hot 
&nd  fiery,  and  the  politics  of  the  war  party,  to 
"whi'  li  lio  l)eIongea,  would  have  rtMult-n-J  him 
viUing  somewhat  to  ezoaad  his  orders^  in  order 
to  iMing  aboot  as  aiBmit  totbeDnteh  ftif, 
as  sL'-nld  arouse  the  n.itioiinl  an;r(  r.  atnl  roridc'r 
war  inevitable;  while  it  was  clearly  not  in 
Blake's  character  to  taka  acooaat  of  oddi^ 
or  to  decline  attacking  a  stipcrior  force  wh en  ho 
thought  it  ncce^ry.  However  this  luny  be, 
Yaa  uomp  with  the  Dutcli  tlict  retired  to  his 
O^m  «hore^  witli  tho  loss  of  2  sijipt;  of  30  gun.«<,  1 
taken  tiud  1  suuk,  tho  action  lasting  6  hours,  aud 
being  terminated  only  by  night  (May  19,  1652). 
Tbo  JL>ntch  sent  oommiiiiimiBni  to  azplaiOi  and, 
If  pomble,  to  ptttoff  the  war,  <m  any  aodnrable 
temi>? ;  but  tho  English  parliament  was  inv/lunt 
and  inexorable,  and  replied  only  br  a  fresh  do- 
nuuid  tor  reparatioo,  whidi  irot  being  made, 
enerpctie  li'-stilitio-i  f  jllowod.  RlakoN  first  np. 
eratiou  was  au  otkslaught  on  the  I>utch  ht  rriti;; 
iMBMa  to  the  northward,  escorted  by  !j  !  : 
of  war,  in  which  ho  took  or  Ji-^perscd  tho  wholo 
Convoy.  \'an  Truuip  pursued  liim  with  a  liuct 
of  above  100  sail ;  but  when  the  2  admirals  were 
in  aight  uf  each  other,  and  engaged  in  clearing 
for  action,  they  were  separated  by  a  furious 
(ftorm,  whicli  disfK^-r-^jd  and  greatly  hhattt-Toi 
the  Dutdi  fleet,  while  tJba  Elijah  admiral  got 
df  ebe^ily  Into  tba  Sodftdi  Sartma.  Shortly 
after  this.  Ayione,  who  nad  jn«il  rvfurnod  from 
the  reductiuu  ui  the  West  Indies,  with  -lo  shlj  i 
of  war,  ftsll  in  with  De  Rnyter,  oommaiMlini;  Od 
ships  of  war  and  30  merchantmen.  Tlio  a.  tioa 
lasted  till  it  wm  cIu^hhI  by  uight,  wb«*ii  lite 
Dotch  convoy  and  the  covering  squadron  got 
off  nninjured,  owing;  it  is  said,  to  the  remi»^nc« 
of  the  inferior  oflMin  of  Ayscno^s  fupmdron. 
Uo  was,  however,  removed  from  lii-*  tMnitiiai;d 
by  ibo  pariiamanti  who  ausstected  liiai  of  Uiaa- 


Iflff  temrnd  Ibe  royal  caose,  tfaon^  tfbqr 

wRffle'l  hi«t  «erriciM  in  America  by  a  pension 
and  grant  uf  Iri^h  lauds.  Do  Witt  was  noir 
Joined  by  De  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp  having  re- 
signed in  indignatioo  at  the  temporary  anpofm* 
larity  into  whTeli  ha  liad  lUka  on  tbe  dtsper- 
gioti  of  hi;*  >  ,t  urmaMsent,  and  a  long  and 
obstinate  actiuu  was  fought  off  the  coast 
X«nt  (Sept.  88X  ta  which  the  ship  of  the  Dotdk 
rear-admuid  was  carried  by  boar  linir,  2  i  tli.  r 
capital  shipn  were  sunk,  and  one  bUwu  u[<,  and 
as  before,  niglit  separated  the  combatant-!.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  the  Dutch  fleet 
mtiiUi  all  sail  fur  Ciurcc,  aad,  getting  into  shoal 
water,  where  the  heavy  English  ships  eould  not 
fidlow  them,  escaped  by  their  light  draught- 
After  this  action,  Blake,  who  .8<ipfK>.s«d  that 
w  inter  would  bring  a  su^p^^-nvion  of  hu^^tilities, 
divided  his  fleet  into  squadrons  of  otwenration, 
and  retainfag  Umaetf  onl  j  87  ships,  was  attaok« 
ed  (Dt<\  0).  nLur  tlie  (Jo'^lwin  S.iii<1n  by  Van 
Tromp,  who  Imd  rt^Mei  vud  a  frvsh  euiuuit.'>i»tou,  afc 
the  head  of  twice  that  number  of  sail,  and  not 
choosing  to  decline  battle,  fwuzlit  all  day  with 
desperate  courage,  aitd  ut  ul^ht  carried  oflT  his 
shattere<i  squadron,  and  secured  it  within  the 
mouth  of  tho  Thames.  Tho  English  burnt  1  large 
ship  of  the  enemy  and  disablud  2  othcra ;  but 
tluy  lost  tho  (larhuid  and  the  l!(tnaventnro,  and 
4  other  ihipa,  huroed  and  sunken.  Blake  him- 
adf  waa  seTerelr  wounded,  but  he  gained 
rHllicr  tlian  Inst  ii.mnr;  siin  o  his  ib.  fi.ii' c  wjij 
admirable,  agiuust  a  force  so  superior,  and  his 
iaviiig  hi*  fleet,  under  the  drooinatanoea,  waa 
reparde<l  jtistly  by  his  countrymen  as  o«piivaIont 
to  a  victory.  It  is  this  battle,  tho  ro-ults  of 
which  so  intoxicated  Van  Tromp  that  ho  in- 
sulted all  the  ooasta  of  England,  sailing  tba 
channel  with  brooms  at  his  mast-head,  aa  if  he 
would  sweep  or  liad  already  swept  tJio  narrow 
aaaa  of  the  Engiiah  fleet,  atia  which  so  delighted 
the  Hollandete  that  Eur.'iK)  waa  ilooded  by 
them  with  [irinln.  pr.lilieatioiij*,  broa'l-idea,  and 
pamphlets,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  rccuuDtin;? 
their  exploits  and  the  defiMt  of  tneir  eoeiuy. 
The  Enp^ltsh  pco;ilp  'vrern  proportionately  roti!«>d 
and  excited.  A  iarge  nutiiber  ot  new  and  large 
fihips  were  imt  in  comraissioiii;  S  regimenta  of 
infantry  -n-pro  cmbarkod  to  servo  as  marinea: 
and  in  Fot.niary,  16o3,  Blake  was  enaMoa 
to  tako  the  soa  again,  at  tho  head  ot  al.i.vo  T*) 
sail.  On  feb.  Itt,  Vaa  Xcomp,  having  gone 
down  to  the  isle  of  Rh^  to  oonvoy  the  home- 
ward bound  fleet,  with  Tf>  ve-ssols  i  f  w  ;ir,  mado 
his  appearance  in  tho  channel  with  8U0  mer- 
efaantmen,  when  Blake  intercepted  him  off 
I'lTtland  Island,  and  iraniediately  nttarkrd, 
w  ith  sicnal'i  f  >r  the  clo^oj^t  actiMU  dying  at  ail 
his  n]a>t  lieaiis.  From  morning  till  ughtof  tho 
first  day,  the  huitlo  raged  at  close  qunrt-er"-. 
Blakts  was  a^aiu  gc\crely  wounded,  aiid  hiui 
1  of  his  ship9  sunk ;  but  he  had  taken  6  of  tho 
enemy  and  disabled  many  more,  and  the  suoceiu 
of  tho  day  was  his.  On  the  following  mom  in  p, 
at  d:iybreak,  tlio  action  was  ronewi.-.l,  <>:}'  W  <  \- 
Motttb^  the  I  hitch  tvd^'inM  interposing  hid  ships 
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of  war  in  a  great  semicircle,  to  cover  the  eva- 
sion of  his  oonroj,  and  n^airing  fdgnal  to  Lis 
merchantmen  to  sUft  for  flieinielvefl.  Again, 
daring  the  wliolo  day,  the  whole  width  ot  tho 
ohsQQei  was  fill<Kl  with  the  oonteadiug  fleets^ 
and  the  rocks  of  the  Noraun  coast  and  ihe  flat 
shores  of  Dor?r)t?hiro  and  I  lamiiahire  were 
shaken  equally  by  tlie  roar  of  the  rival  cannon 
of  the  2  poverfal  and  rich  repitbUos.  The 
stru^-^'ic:  as  obstinate  as  on  the  previooa 
day ;  luL,  to  to  re,  the  succe^  leaned  to  tlie 
English  sidu.  On  tho  Sdmotning,  off  Boulogne, 
the  torrilio  cot  i  test  rooommenced,  and  again 
lasted  nntil  nighty  when  tho  Dutch,  at  tho  end 
of  a  long  running  fight,  got  into  hh(»al  water, 
oud  succeeded  in  getting  their  merchant  ships 
and  their  soretf  shattered  vessels  tmder  cover 
of  tho  (lanirenms  f-hoals  and  sanil-Lank-s  which 
guard  tbeir  couais,  and  bar  tho  mouths  of  their 
urfto  rivers.  Thoy  lost  17  men  of  war,  with 
2,000  men  klilcd  and  1,600  prisoners,  beside  60 
sail  of  tiicir  comuys.  The  English  had  1  ship 
sunk,  but  none  taken,  and  lost  no  prisoners; 
their  slain  wore  Ultk'  if  at  all  iufcrl(jr  to  tlioso 
of  the  Hollanders.  Van  Trump  lust  no  liunor, 
for  tho  conduct  of  his  retreat  was  masterly,  and 
the  inferiority  of  his  ships  in  siae  and  weiglit  of 
metal,  if  it  nltimately  ftvored  Ms  escape,  ao» 
COimiod  f.ir  inalillity  to  snjijiiyrt  tlie  cK>30 
attack  of  Ute  EtigUsh.  Tho  cxtroorJioary  gal- 
lantry of  the  Dutch  defenco  may  be  estimated 
by  tlic  f.i  t  iliat  tho  KiiL'li-Ii  loss  in  this  action, 
of  mm  Jviiiod  and  wouuded,  was  greater  than  in 
the  annihilating  victory  of  Trafalgar,  where  26 
sail  of  tho  lino  were  nirerlv  flc^^trovcd  or  takon, 
with  20,0rio  [irisuijory,  at  a  loss  of  only  1,090 
English  kilkd  and  wounded.  Tho  real  loss  of 
the  Dutch,  however,  now  that  their  fleets  were 
shut  np  in  their  harbors,  consisted  in  the  anni- 
liilatioa  of  their  fisheries,  and  tho  ruin  of  their 
trade  by  the  English  prirutoen^  which  took 
no  less  than  1 ,600  prices,  and,  while  they  ntterly 
closed  tho  cJianiicl  to  their  trado,  infc^ti-d  the 
north  .^c!»,  and  made  even  tiie  liakic  too  hot  to 
hold  them. — At  this  crisis  of  tho  war,  the  long 
parUauient  \va^  dissoIvLnl  by  Croanvcll,  who 
assumed  tho  absuluit.'  gu\  eruuieut  uf  the  realm, 
and  infused  fresh  vigor  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  it  was  now  that  Blako  dis[dayod  Lis 
patriotism,  not  inferior  to  his  conduct  or  cour- 
age ;  for,  iililiongh  it  is  known  that  ho  was  a 
stern  republicau,  he  preserved  the  fleets,  by  hb 
own  inflnenoe  with  tho  men,  firm  in  their  dnty 
to  the  governnic  nt  de  /act<\  tcllini;  ofTiccrs 
that  "  it  was  not  for  tliom  to  mind  state  aauir& 
but  to  keip  tho  enemy  from  fooling  them." 
Lat-jr  in  tho  year,  the  contests  of  the  Ikcts 
were  reuewed  witli  cqmd  fury,  canal  ol>stiuacy, 
and  the  same  result.  They  fonglit  again  8  ter- 
rible actions,  June  3  and  4,  10r)3,  each  of  one 
day's  duration,  in  whidi  tlio  llolhinders  lost 
'2  '  -i'ip-s  and  were,  in  tlio  i  c<)tn]>elle<l  to  re- 
tire into  shoal  water.  After  this  the  bad  health 
of  Bhike  compelled  him  to  leave  tho  sea,  and  he 
W!i3  nut  present  at  the  battle  t  f  July  2'.\  in 
which  the  Dutch  lo6t|  be&iUo  bhips  and  men. 


their  great  admiral  Von  Tromp,  who  WM  thol 
throagh  the  heart  by  n  muaket-ball,  while  ani> 
mating  his  men,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  attadc 

nis  death  closed  the  stubborn  strife,  for  the 
Dutch  were  determined  by  it  to  make  such  so^ 
missioo  as  would  MMora  a  peace,  wfaicb  tbey 
were  cnabkd  to  do  on  terms  so  favorable 
showed  tUo  war  in  itself  to  have  been  impoliiie 
and  nearly  causeless.  In  fact,  it  was  waged  flB 
botli  .siJos  ^vi'l.  I  '.t  animosity,  witl»  little  ci- 
pccUiliou  of  advantage,  and  in  the  main,  iWir4«^ri< 
eaiMd,  for  the  MDpty  gioiy  of  being  wtted  sov- 
ereigns of  tho  sea. — After  this,  Blake  wa»«  reelect- 
ed by  his  old  oonstitnonts  for  Bridgewater,  and 
was  receive*!  with  extraordinary  honor  by  Cruiu- 
welL  who  little  cared  what  were  a  man's  abstract 
ofdnfons,  and  still  leas  whether  he  was  poUticaDy 
hostile  to  himself  or  not,  so  long  as  he  did  his  duty 
to  tliO  government.  When  that  great  man  found 
it  necessary  to  mako  a  demoDstrataon  in  lavor 
of  the  European  Protostanti;,  and  caused  it  to 
be  intimated  to  the  ]<opo  that,  under  cortain 
contingencies,  his  lluliness  would  be  likely  tO 
lioar  t!io  suiiiul  of  English  guns  in  the  Vatican, 
Blali.0  was  Lhc  p^rsuu  wlioiu  he  chose  to  uphold 
tho  character  of  tiio  nation  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  he  had  already  done  in  the  narrow  seaik 
He  brought  the  dake  of  Tosoany  to  terms ;  he 
forced  the  doy  uf  Algiers  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  and,  entering  the  harbor  of 
Tonis,  he  fenced  the  eoatlee  which  deftaded 
it  with  liis  bro.adsides,  and  burned  every  ship 
within  tho  defences  with  his  long  boats.  iSubse* 
quently,  war  being  declared  agunst  Spain,  io 
1650,  on  pn)nnds  wliicli  were  so  duuf-tful  that 
many  oihcers  threw  up  their  couiinii-sjoni  raUi«r 
than  obey,  ho  took  tho  view  that  it  is  always  a 
soldier^s  or  a  sailor's  duty  to  obey  his  orders,  not 
question  them,  and  i>erformed  his  most  ^en- 
did  exploits  in  tapturint:;  2  S[>anish  silver  tieets 
of  galleons ;  the  latter  of  which  he  oat  out  £n» 
nnder  the  castlee  and  forts  of  Tenerifi^  where 
Nelson  hini-elf  nut  the  only  considerable  re- 
verse which  ever  befell  his  arms.  Shortly  after^ 
ward  he  died  of  scnrvy,  jnst  as  his  victorioos 
fleet  wag  entering  Plymouth  sound.  His  body 
was  buried  in  Jung  Henry  VIL's  chi4>el,  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  hot  on  the  restositioo  Us 
ashes  wcro  removed. 

BLAKE,  William,  an  English  artUt  and 
poet,  born  in  London,  Nov.  28,  1757,  died  Aug. 
12,  1829.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  ea* 
graver,  and  hefcfn  he  was  flO,  had  composed 
some  70  p  igts  i  l"  .  ;  \  consisting  of  song«,  bal- 
lads, and  a  drama,  which  were  published  in 
1787,  at  the  instance,  and  partly  at  the  expense 
of  John  Flaxman,  the  scu.ptor.  The  Ftruotnrs 
of  these  verses  was  often  dckcti^o;  L>ut  they 
abounded  in  pleasant  melody,  and  lino  poetis 
th  ";  '!:^  He  studied  design  for  a  time  nnder 
1  Twiiiau  and  fuscli.  in  ll*J6  he  married  a 
I  t  estimate  woman,  Eatherioe  Bomcher, 
and  commenced  business  as  an  engraver,  lie 
wrote  songs,  euuiposed  music,  and  painted  St 
the  satjio  time;  but  in  the  excitement  of  his 
labors,  he  beg»n  to  oonceiro  that  he  was  uar 
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der  spiritual  inf]aeno«s;  and  as  extcraAl  pros- 
perity was  wsnting,  be  grew  more  and  mora 
itetnotod  ftud  retind,  until  Uie  risionAry  ten- 
iMdcBoflib  nature  dominated  his  life.  Among 
]ih  friends  hc>  p:ivo  out  that  tb  '  i'*  rki  on  wiiich 
he  waa  engaged  were  oojued  from  great  worka 
iwraiied  to  mm^  and  tint  Ut  leiuaslik  «rl  w«r« 
given  Lira  by  celestial  tonguefi.  An  orifrinal 
and  beaut  it'ul  method  of  eogruving  and  tiuLing 
bis  plates  lio  ai^ribed  tO  the  dead  brother  of  hia 
wife,  RoUsrt.  Ue  conversed  fiuniliurly  with  tlio 
BpiritA  of  Homer,  Mosea,  Pixidar,  I)iuit4a,  bir 
WiUiam  WallaM,  MUtoo,  and  other  iUaatltoai 
dead,  and  Mmetimea  be  wrangled  with  demona. 
Tet  he  continued  to  pursue  his  art  with  assiduity. 
Ills  wife  ever  sitting  br  hia  side,  or  assistiiiji:  him 
althopcMi.  Hia  cartteat  week  waa  oUed"  The 
8e«i*iif  Imoflsoosandof  XiptrkNiet;"  ttim 
ptiblishod  ill  with  65  etched  illnstnitions. 
Xhe  Q>ext  w&a  "Thi^  Gakis  ot  Paradise,'*  iu  10 
saull  desagoa,  somewhat  n^rstioal  in  charaeCer. 
In  1794  there  fallowed  "  I  u-Lzeo,"  consisting  of 
27  singular  but  powerful  drawings,  which  dis- 
dOMd  IIm  mysteriea  of  helL  He  was  after- 
ward employed  to  make  marjrinal  illtistnitions 
to  Younif'3  **  Night  Thoughts ;  '  and  ia  ISW  ho 
rsmored  to  Folpham,  in  Sossez,  to  make  designs 
fgrfla7Ujr'a''iJil(»ofOowper."  Ma  wrote  from 
MswiCtagw  there  to  FbutinMi,  addrenlng  Mm  aa 

•  "Dear  8calpt'»r  of  Eternity,"  and  saying;,  in  hU 
Strange  wild  way,  '*Ia  mv  brain  are  atudies  and 
chambera  filled  with  bodka  and  piotarai  of  old, 
which  I  wrote  nnd  painted  in  ages  of  eternity, 
before  my  mortal  lite;  and  these  works  are  the 
delight  and  M^dy  of  archangels.**  After  ro< 
tiiming  to  Lor»dun,  ho  pnbli^hed  '*  Jerusnloni,*' 
a  scrits  of  aUjut  lOU  strange  designs;  12  dc- 
signa  to  Blair's  Grave  ;"  12  *MnventioDs" 
and  a  water-oolor  faintuur  of  The  Gant«r> 
boxy  Pilgrims.**  In  1909  no  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  tills  and  otliur  works.  His  host  j>roduc- 
tioo  was  the  Inveattooa  lor  the  Book  of  Job,*' 
«e«lMia^  of  II  iUwtrttiona.  For  tho  greater 
part  of  his  life  ho  "  lived  in  a  garret,  on  crusts 
<d  braad."  Ue  died  with  his  pencil  in  hand, 
wtUtig  1^  mkn*^wm  of  Mi  wfft^  — «i  ^t««^t«y 
plM?^nnt  winp:^, 

BLAKE,  WiLUAM  Rtnrrs,  an  American  actor, 
bom  in  Uafifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  ld(Nt.  Bif 
first  appearance  on  tlio  American  stage  wufi  nt 
the  old  Ohatham  theatre,  New  York,  uud^r  tho 
maaapemout  of  Mr.  Itarrere,  in  1824^  as  Frede- 
xio»  aa  the  "^Poor  Geotlmaon,"  uid  in  ElUe- 
iomh  hmrtb^  cbanetar  in  the  «*Tline  Singles.** 
ITis  gucoes.s  wai*  ^Tcat ;  and  he  now  stands  at  the 
headofhisproleasion.  Uis  JeaaeEaral,in"01d 
Baodsniid  YooBg  lUarta,**  la  patfaaOe  and  tondi- 
\nq  to  a  jrroat  dc^rrce,  brinrfng  domestic  comedy 
to  the  very  front ier  of  tragic  feeliog  itielt  Mr. 
BtaktiWhoiowell  cd  icaledfiaailnrataodeflSKt- 
ive  ?p^aker.  He  has  l>ccn  gta^o  manmrerof  tho 
Trecoocit  theatre,  lioston,  joint  manager  of  the 
Walnut  street  theatre.  Philadelphia,  and  stage 
TTTifT"  of  the  liroadway  theotrc.  New  Ytnrk. 

BLAKELY,  Joaxazoii,  a  mai^  and  com- 
Miar  i«  tho  U.  &  iMTj,  bom  in  IveiHid,  Oot. 


1781,  &nd  while  vory  young  broagbt  to  tiic  Unit- 
ed States  by  his  parents,  who  established  them- 
selves in  North  Canjlina.  Ho  was  educated  in 
the  university  of  that  ^itate,  and  entered  tho  navv 
as  midshipman  in  T^"0.  In  1818  hecomrnand- 
ed,  m  lieutenant,  the  brig  Enterprise,  of  14 
guns,  in  wliioii  tmmI  Im  endaed  very  uctivdy 
upon  tlio  f.'L^fcrn  €■  ''f^t,  and  rcridcred  irajwrtant 
servioce  in  the  protoction  of  tho  coasting  trade 
from  Xdi^Mi  pdvatean.  In  AnguAt  of  that 
year  ho  "wa'?  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mm^ter- 
oommaadaiit  (ihi^  title  is  now  altered  by  law 
to  flommander),  and  appointed  to  the  new  sloop 
Wasp,  in  which  vessel  he  soiled  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  IT.,  on  a  cruise,  Iktay  1,  1814.  June 
2"^.  in  hit.  4-^  86' N.,  long.  11^  16'  W.,  ho  fell 
in  with,  and  owttvwL  after  an  oigagemenC 
of  19  minates,  H.  B.  s.  doon  Reindtvr,  Capt 
Mannerf^,  of  is  24lb.  carroii.id.  and  1  shifting 
gun,  and  a  complement  of  1  IB  souls.  This  ao« 
Bon  WM  *  v«rf  aerere  one,  and,  as  was  usual 
in  tho  naval  combats  in  the  war  of  T^12,  thero 
was  a  manifest  superiority  of  gonni-r>  on  tho 
Amerieaa  aUo.  The  upper  works  of  the  Roin- 
tii'.T  n  ere  complete]/  cut  to  jucro^  and  had 
2-j  liilled  and  12  wouudeti,  Capt.  JJ  itirivrs 
among  the  fwrrm  r,  while  tho  Wann  was  hulled 

S round  shot  but  6  times,  and  hau  5  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Reindeer  made  8  st tempts 
to  board,  which  were  repulsed  with  great 
iteadineas.  In  the  Imt  attempt,  her  gallant 
eofxunanderwaa  riain.  Sho  waa  finally  boarded 
in  her  turn,  and  carried.  Tlio  dar  r  .  r  rc- 
cajituro  being  great,  Capt.  IJliikei>  UcU./^t'd 
his  priaa,  put  into  L'Orieiit  witli  his*  iiriMtn^r-s 
wifli  the  cxrcptioa  of  a  portion  of  tfi  ^  wounded, 
who  wtTQ  rvooivcd  by  a  neutral  vessel  soon 
after  the  action.  Tho  Wa^p  sailed  from  L'Oriont 
Aug.  27,  on  another  cruise,  and  immediately 
mode  several  captures,  one  a  vessel  laden  wiln 
guns  and  military  stores,  which  m- as  with  great 
•ddree%  cat  out  of  a  convoy  in  charge  of  a  line- 
ef-lMittI«  aMp.  On  the  evening  of  Sept.  1, 
while  rutmir.g  free,  the  wind  M>wiii;:  t"i.  -h.  4 
sail  were  discovered,  S  on  each  how,  ahd  iha 
Waap  hauled  np  for  the  nuatt  weatherly  of 
them.  *At  20  minntc^?  p\-t  9  she  was  brought 
to  action,  which  contmned  52  nunutes,  wljcn 
the  enemy  surrendered.  As  the  Wasp  waa 
lowering  a  boat  to  take  pfx« -ssii>n,  3  oiher  vee- 
sels  hove  in  fe^ght  a^ivrn,  uud  it  V>ccamo  neoee- 
sary  to  abandon  the  prize.  One  of  thoso  ves- 
sels pursued,  and  fired  n  broadside  into  the 
Wasp,  and  then  joined  tf»  ddp  which  had  fur- 
rendered,  being  calknl  t"  1h  r  by  sipnaU  of  dl>- 
treai.  It  was  afterward  aM.^rtaified  that  this 
ressel  waa  tho  Avon,  Capt.  Arbothrmt,  of  18 
8211).  carronndcA,  and  120  nun.  nnd  that  1  i  r  l-'i=.s 
was  from  80  to  60  in  kiiicd  and  wuundcJ, 
though  thia  waa  not  known  M-ith  certainty. 
The  (ombat  was  very  close.  The  hsid 
but  2  men  killed,  and  1  woimded,  tho  Utu  r  by 
a  wod.  Tlio  Avon  sunk  »o<»n  after  tho  ttiirage- 
mcnt,  and  the  lives  of  her  oflloers  and  men  were 
aaved  with  difficulty.  Tho  Yessel  which  pursued 
aodflrediipoathowa^  waathoOiitiUan;  nad 
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one  of  tho  other  TCflBeilB  in  sight  vis  also  a  crniscr. 

But  little  Tnore  wa3  ever  known  of  tho  Wasp. 
Bhe  made  several  captured  after  her  engagement 
with  the  Avon,  which  were  destroyed;  and  on 
Sept.  21,  she  ca])tured  the  brig  Atalaata,  which 
being  Tenable,  a  prize  crow  was  put  on  board 
her,  and  -Ijo  v.  unli.  : cl  [o  Savannah,  in  cliargo 
of  ilidahipman,  now  Commodore,  Geisinger. 
ShearriTedaafclj,  and  brought  the  last  direct  in- 
tclligonco  ever  roccivedfroni  the  Wasp.  \  eral 
years  afterward,  it  was  shown  that  on  Oci.  9, 
1814,  nearly  50  days  after  tho  capture  of  the 
Atalanta,  she  was  sj^.l^rn  hy  a  Swc<li.>-li  lirig, 
and  receive*!  fr*>m  htr  2  American  naval  officers, 
Messrs.  Jktc  Knight  and  Lyman,  who  had  been 
captured  in  the  &.scx,  exchanged,  and  were 
then  on  their  pa<?sage  to  England,  as  the  only 
means  of  rcacliing  the  United  States.  Vau'vir; 
rumors  as  to  lier  fate  have  prevailed  from  time 
to  time.  One,  that  an  Engli.sh  frigate  put  into 
Cadiz,  in  a  wvy  crippled  >talo,  aiul  ri.-pi>rtod 
that  Aid  had  engaged  and  suuk  au  American 
corvette.  Another,  that  she  was  lost  upon  the 
coa-t  (if  Afri.'a,  ami  that  all  oit  hoard  her  were 
cajauicd  by  ihc  Arub.s.  Another,  that  about 
the  time  her  arrival  upon  tlic  American  coa^t 
was  looked  for,  2  English  frigates  chased  an 
American  nloop  of  war  off  the  southern  coast, 
and  that  in  a  violent  s^pall  which  struck  the  3 
ships,  the  sloop  suddenljr  disappeared.  None 
of  these  ramore  were  ever  traocu  to  an  authentic 
source.  The  Wasp,  like  most  sloo|)S  of  war  of 
that  day,  was  a  vessel  of  but  little  over  500 
tons,  heavily  armed  and  sparred,  and  very  deep 
waisted.  t^ui  ?i  ^;!itps  arc  i)roverbially  unsafe, 
and  she  probalny  Ujurak-red  in  a  gale.  Capt. 
Blalcely  ^^  as  au  oflicor  of  great  merit.  lie  wa3 
brnvc,  5-l<il:ul,  and  modest,  and  bad  ho  lived, 
Would  dui;l)iless  hjivo  rii-eu  to  tbc  liighest  pro- 
fessional di-tiuction.  Ho  left  a  widow,  and  an 
infant  daugltur,  who  was  ednoated  bjr  the  state 
of  North  Carolina. 

liLAlvELY,  a  pleasant,  healthy  village,  port 
of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ala- 
bams,  sitaated  on  tlie  Tensaw  river,  just  abore 
its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay.    It  is  well  ?:tp- 

Jlied  with  water,  and  contains  the  'county 
nildioga,  some  handsome  dwellings,  and  su- 
mcrous  stores,  lis  harbor,  wLicli  admits  ves- 
sels of  11  ft.  draught,  is  dee|<vr  and  more 
Ofltily  aocessible  thiui  that  of  Mobile,  12  in.  S. 
"W.,  and  It  was  thought  that  this  would  render 
it  a  great  commercial  rival  of  tho  laticr  city — au 
eipectition  which  is  yet  unfullilled. 

BLANC,  LE«  a  town  of  France,  ia  the  de- 
I»artment  of  Indre,  on  the  rirer  Creuse.  It  is 
•  very  ancieut  place,  and  was  often  visited  by 
the  Iloman  legions.  Pop.  in  lb5(>,  6,781. 
BLANC,  Most.  See  Moan  Blano. 
IlLAN'C,  Jean  JosEpn  Lori.S  a  political  and 
historical  writer  f>f  Franco,  born  at  Madrid,  v.  hero 
his  father  lid  d  the  oilli  i  i  if  inspector-general  of 
finance,  under  .iosoph  lionnparte.  Oct.  2^,  1813. 
His  mother  was  a  Cor^icau,  and  the  sister  of 
the  cclol>rated  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bode^  where  iie 
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pannod  his  stndles  for  10  years,  oxhibititig  great 
capacity  for  learning,  and  mmsual  ability.  Ee 
had  been  originally  designed  for  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, but  as  jjis  father  lost  his  fortune  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  compelled  to  tttd 
mathematics  to  earn  his  support  In  19SSlw 
became  tutor  to  a  private  lamily  re>iil:ii.:  &i 
Arras,  and  while  there  wrote  several  artides 
for  a  local  journal,  which  attracted  attention. 
Komoving  to  Paris  in  1834,  be  w;is  cli.Kcnan 
editor  of  tl«e  Bon  Sen*,  a  periodicjil  of  coa* 
stderablo  iiitlucace.  lie  left  it  in  \H'6S,  inoMk* 
sequenco  of  a  dispute  with  the  proprietor  on  an 
important  question  of  political  economy.  Tk' 
next  year  ho  established  La  £etue  du  Pngrk, 
to  promote  the  combinatioa  of  the  democntio 
associations,  and  to  fhrther  the  cause  of  pdiii* 
oal  reform.  A  treatise  on  the  "  Or::ftcl/.atioii  of 
Labor"  came  from  his  pen  in  1840,  and  bv  the 
spirit  and  eloqtienoe  wiUi  which  it  wk  writtsB, 
gave  biiii  a  position  as  one  of  t!io  ablc4  writers 
of  the  socialistic  school  in  Paris^  lie  maiutaioed 
in  it  thai  industry,  in  its  present  uongukt^ 
and  competitive  state,  imi>overishcs  and  d^ 
bases  the  working  classes,  aud  that  it  ought  lo 
be  oi^anized  on  a  principle  of  commuuity,  by 
which  each  should  contribute  aooordiiijg  to  \k 
capabilities,  and  receive  according  to  his  vuk 
A  more  important  work,  issued  not  loDg  after- 
ward, was  a  "Histoiy  of  Ten  Years,"  in  which  • 
the  poliUcfll  inddents  of  the  p^iod  from  IS*) 
to  IH  tO  were  described  with  rei:,ark;i' I.muM- 
tiou,  siigacity,  and  effect.  The  worii  intitcwd  a 
dreadful  blow  upon  the  admiidstratiea  of  hm 
Philippe,  nitd  is  Piippo?ed  to  liavo  cxert«d  » 
great  intlucnce'  in  bringing  about  the  rovola- 
tion  of  18  }H,  by  which  that  monarch  was  de- 
throned. Wlieu  that  outbreak  came,  he  »« 
one  of  iLu  kadiug  spirits  of  it,  was  a  BMoAfr 
of  tho  provisional  government  fruiii  F^iruarj 
to  JUay, and  as  snch  jneicurcd  tho  adoplioa^* 
decree  abolishing  caj-itiU  punishment  for  fdro- 
cal  offences.  lie  also  contended  for  tlio  era-  , 
tion  of  a  ministry  of  progress,  and  ml  l-ito'  > 
able  to  carry  that  meaamv,  withdrew  from  the 
government,  but,  at  the  request  of  Iiis  <  ulleflgw% 
took  back  his  resignation,  and  hei  anu  the  pr* 
ident  of  a  coinmissi<m  to  consider  the  l»w" 
question,  which  held  its  sittings  at  ihd 
bourg,  but  which  accomplished  notlang.  Tbs 
ft>undatiou  of  the  so-called  national  work>Iivr'N 
out  of  which  finally  grew  the  iosarrftcwo  oi  | 
June,  1848,  has  been  ascribed  to  hlm,  i»» 
fact  he  opposed  the  step  ;  and  he  has  sinoe  J*- 

peatcdly  declared,  and  without  any  au^®")^  , 
tiTeoontradictioo,  that  they  werofoundcdratM 

to  injure  than  illustrate  his  views  of  i***^ 
al  organization.  After  tho  insurrection  of 
he  was  aocnsed  of  conspiracy  against  UiC  go  • 
ernment  ou  tlic  occnsion  of  the  previous  reinj, 
of  May  15,  in  which  he  had  not  been  includej. 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  went  inU)  vol- 
untary exile  in  England.  Before  thut,  w^i- 
ever,  he  had  commencetl  a  '*  Histery  ot 
French  Revolution,"  which  he  ha?  ^iniv  conUB- 
aed.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research  *utl  ^iff* 
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of  eicaitioD,  piving  the  sodalistio  view  of  tho 
ereota  of  liie  im'eae  maarroction,  and  deacribiug 
dianoton  with,  a  rart  inaigbt  into  notiTeiv  and 
•  tenpnAmArt  ikhflosopby  of  eanae  and  allbet 
The  first  rulmiio,  lx.Ing  im  introduction  to  tli.) 
rest,  ia  tho  must  strikiug  returns  of  the  caosea 
of  tM  TCVohrtioD,  both  public  wd  privila^  that 
haa  perhaps  ever  been  written.  In  person, 
Xoois  Blanc  ia  ao  diminatire  as  to  hATe  tne  look 
of  •  men  bosr,  bnt  Ua  bearfaig  kgmvt,  digBl> 
fled,  and  tnapreMire. 

BLANClIAIiD,  Fbavcob,  atlronaut,  bom  at 
Andclr^,  department  of  Eorc,  France,  in  17S8, 
died  in  Pari&  Marah  7, 1&09.  lie  was  distia- 
giMwd  from  Ala  youth  by  his  mechanical  in* 
onuity.  Tho  invt-ntion  of  tho  ballouu  by  tho 
rothers  Mootgolfier,  lu  178a,  greatl/  interested 
hira,  and  h«  flonatfiKted  t  bauooii  wiOi  winp 
and  a  rudder,  in  which  ho  ascend.'d  in  March, 
1784.  Jan.  7, 17u5,  he  crofts^d  th&  British  chan- 
mI  from  Dover  to  Calais,  for  which  Looia  XVI. 
rewardud  him  with  u  pft  of  12,(>00  franw,  and 
a  life-pension  of  1,2UU  francs.  Ho  invent^  a 
|)aracliut«j,  to  bn-uk  tlio  fnll  in  caso  of  accident. 
«Dd  first  used  it  in  London,  in  ITh.'j.  lie  visited 
▼trioQS  parts  of  Europe,  displaying  bis  a£ro- 
'cantic  skill,  and  sojourned  for  a  sliort  tinio  in 
Hew  York.  JESetoniing  to  Fraooe,  ia  179H,  be 
wutmSM  fmn  Botiep  with  WpOTona  in  a  large 
baliooo,  and  descendt  d  ut  a  place  16  miles  dis- 
tant. In  1808,  whil«i  making  his  6dth  ascent, 
at  the  Hague,  he  had  an  apopTectto  ilrokei  from 
the  tfftjct.s  of  w  hich  he  diefl  in  the  succeeding 
year. — Madamo  Blanchard,  Lis  wife,  who  had 
partaken  of  his  dangerous  successes,  continued 
to  make  atrial  voyazes;  but  in  June,  1819,  hav- 
\ng  ascended  from  Tivoli,  in  Paris,  her  hullwn 
to<.»k  tire,  at  a  cnnjidoraLle  iR'ight,  owing  to 
aom«  fireworka  which  she  carried  with  her,  and 
tenrt,  who*  tbe  liapleM  alR»nl  WM  didiM  to 
pieces  on  the  ground. 

BLANCH.\IID.  Lamajt,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  (  iroai  Yunnouthf  Hay  IB,  1808,  diea 
at  London,  Feb.  15,  IS^.^.  At  the  age  of  C  he 
waa  removed  to  London,  wL<3re  he  wa^  edu- 
oal«d  at  St  Okvtt'a  aohool,  South  wark.  His  first 
occupation  was  as  reader  in  a  printing-ntlico, 
wfaicn  afforded  him  timu  and  opportunity  fur 
caltivating  his  literanr  tastes.  In  1827  he  was 
npointadaecntaiy  of  the  soologioai  aooiety,  in 
wmeh  oAaa  bo  oentiBoed  until  1681,  when  he 
became  acting  editor  Tundtr  B;i1w».t)  of  tho 
**  New  Moothly  Magazine.  '  lie  had  preriooaJy 
published  a  nnaU  volume  of  poetry,  ealled  tbo 
Lyric  OlTerinjx.'"  Mr.  Blancburd's  connection 
with  tho  maga^iiiti  itu  tar  estabiiahed  hU  rcputA- 
tion  aa  *  nody  writer,  with  sptitudo  and  tact, 
that  he  SOCCes^ivi-Iy  ol.taiucd  oi]it.>rial  criiplny- 
ment  on  the  "  Truo  JSuu,"  "  Courier,"  "  Cottoti- 
tutional,"  "  Court  Journal,"  and  *'  Examiner," 
beiido  oootribathM;  kiga^  to  periodicals  and 
■smwla.  Ho  toaebed  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jcct^  In  proso  and  vers*?,  uiA  g«.norully  with 
marked  ability.  For  some  time  his  wife  had 
boon  ioMM^  and  bis  own  health  gave  way  under 
Ao  ooatanuilotiai  of  bar  "Oit^rtni,  Qm 
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death  his  mindlc^i  its  balance,  and  be  oommittod 
suicide.  It  was  alleged  that  pecuniary  pressure 
waa  o  proxinioto  oooae  of  bio  own  sutferiug ^ 
but  Mr.  Blandittd,  wbo  was  not  oxtraTagnnt^ 

ahvaya  ha<l  n  ify^citnt  incunn.*  from  hi^  j'to, 
and  at  his  deaih  was  not  only  sub*«ditor  of  tho 
"  Exandnor,**  bat  oeting  editor  of  Ahwwortb^ 
Magruino,"  and  well  paid  f  r  both.  He  was 
popular  with  literary  men,  from  his  amiable 
qi^K>t^ition  and  unall'crted  BMonon.  Ilia  **Eb- 
Mv-<  ;\:.rl  ^iketches,'"  collected  from  vario-j-i  pcri- 
odicuui,  were  published  for  the  b»,u«,lit  of  Lis 
orphans,  in  8  volumes,  prefaced  by  a  very  in- 
toroiling  biography  of  tbo  oatbor,  by  &ir  Ed- 
ward Buhrer  Lytton. 

BLAN'CTIAlU),  Thomas,  an  American  mo- 
ohauio  and  inventor,  bom  in  SuttMi,  Wofoeater 
CO.,  Mass.,  June  84, 1788.  IVon  m  strong  bUta 
for  mechanical  cinpluyinont-^,  ho  join.  1  hii 
brother,  who  was  eiigiigud  in  tho  mauuftkcture 
of  tftritt  by  hand,  a  very  slow  mm!  tedious  pro- 
cess, and  at  the  Age  of  18  coTntnencrd  his  in- 
vention of  a  tack  machine.  It  waa  t^'kx  yu.u's 
bc-fore  he  ootUd  bring  it  to  the  desired  perfec- 
tion. Finally,  so  elTective  was  tlte  mochipo, 
that  by  placing  in  the  hopper  tho  iron  to  bo 
workt-d,  and  apj'lyiiig  tho  nKttivo  power,  500 
taoka  were  made  per  minut^  with  bettwflaial*- 
od  beodo  and  p<4nt8  tbon  biid  ov«r  been  nado 

by  hand.  For  this  nuM  hino  Blanchard  fc^  'jurcil 
the  patent,  and  sold  the  right  to  a  cumpauy  lor 
$8,000.  About  thU  time  varlooa  attempta 
were  made  in  tho  rniicd  States  armorie^i  at 
8prinj.'ri«  Id  and  llari<4jr"i»  Ferry,  to  turn  uiu»kel 
barriils  with  a  uniform  external  finish.  BUnch- 
ard  undertook  "  the  construction  of  a  lalho  to 
turn  tiie  whole  of  tho  barrel,  from  end  to  end, 
by  the  combination  of  one  single  self-directing 
cmration."  About  8  inchea  of  tho  barrel  at 
too  broaeb  was  partly  cylindrieal  and  partly 
■with  flat  hido-t;  tln-iu  wcro  all  cnt  by  tin-  siiUio 
maehiue,  itigenionslv  chao^og  to  a  vibraimg 
motion  as  it  approoeaed  tho  brooob.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  in%'cntt<>n  ramo  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  tho  hpriugtieid  armory,  who  contrucicd 
with  Mr.  Blanchard  for  OM  of  his  machines. 
"Whilo  it  was  in  operation,  one  of  tho  workmen 
remarked  that  hia  own  work  of  grinding  tho 
barrels  was  done  away  with.  Another,  era- 
pbyed  on  the  wooden  otook%  which  were  then 
an  made  by  hand,  said  that  Blanebardoouldnot 
6i>oil  hU  jub,  as  ho  c>iul<l  not  make  a  machine 
to  torn  a  gunstock.  Blanchard  answered  that 
bo  wao  not  sure,  but  he  would  think  about  it, 
and  as  he  Wii-s  <lriviui;  h"tnc  thr«)Ui.'h  the  t'"vn 
of  Brimii«;ld,  the  idvu  uf  ins  lathe  for  turuiug 
favogular  forms  suddenly  struck  him.  In  his 
cmr.tion  he  shouted,  "  I  have  got  it,  I  have  got 
ill  '  Tho  principle  of  this  machine  is,  that 
forms  are  turned  by  a  pattern  the  exact  shape 
id  tho  oUeot  to  be  prodooad,  which  in  oto^ 
part  ot^h  nooeMitTdy  brongbt  in  oootaet  wlu 
a  small  friction  wheel ;  ihi.t  w  hi  vl  |ir«  ci-i  ly  reg- 
ulates the  luoiiou  of  chisels  arranged  upon  a 
ontting  wheel  acting  upon  tbo  roogb  Uook,  io 
tbat  aa  tbo  iMotkwt  whnal  roocaorivdy  trMforaw 
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every  portion  of  tho  rotatinpj  pattern,  the  cut- 
ting wheel  pare3  off  tlio  superabundant  wood 
from  eod  to  end  of  tbo  block,  leaving  a  precise 
resembianoe  of  tho  model  This  remarksUe 
machine,  with  modifications  and  improvement?, 
is  ia  use  in  the  national  armories  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  in  various  forms  is  applied  to 
many  (nierations  in  mnkinc;  mnsket  stock?,  sach 
as  cutting  ia  the  cavity  I'ur  the  lock,  barrel, 
ramrod,  butt  plates,  and  momitings,  comprising, 
togctlier  with  tho  turningof  tho  stock  and  barrel, 
no  Ic&i  tiiau  13  dili'orent  machines.  Besido 
gunstocks,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  such  as  busts,  shoe  lasta^  handle^ 
spokes,  &c  Mr.  Blanchard  was  also  raterestea 
at  an  early  day  in  the  construction  of  railroad"} 
and  locomotives,  and  in  boats  so  contrived 
OS  to  ascend  the  rapids  of  the  Gonnectloat,  and 
rivers  in  tho  western  states.  TTo  has  taken  ont 
no  less  than  24  patents  for  different  inventions. 
TtQiBk  few  of  them*  however,  has  he  realized 
any  considerable  sums.  At  present  ho  resides  in 
Boston,  eufjajrod  in  tlio  bending  of  heavy  tim- 
bers by  poino  new  and  as  yetmirefealcd  process. 

BLANCIIK  OF  BouKBOJf,  queen  of  Castile, 
born  iQ  Franco  about  1338,  died  in  Spain 
in  1361.  When  16  she  was  botrutlied  to  I)<»n 
Pedro  IV.  of  Oastile,  afterward  called  tho 
Omd.  He  was  already  oontroUed  by  his  love 
for  Maria  l*adin;\,  ana  reluctantly  consented 
to  tho  porformauco  of  a  purely  political  mar- 
riage. The  ceremony  took  place  June  8,  1858, 
at  Valladolid,  when  the  kin^'  did  not  even  take 
tho  trouble  of  concealing  h'a  iudiireronce,  not 
to  say  his  hatrwl,  for  the  young  and  lovely 
bride.  Forty-ci^^ht  liours  later,  he  fled  from 
her  to  his  mistress.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  Maria,  who  wished  to  act  with  great  circum- 
^ection,  ho  paid  a  visit  to  the  forsaken  wife ; 
bat  a  stay  of  2  days  in  the  same  palace  was  all 
that  liis  liiipatiLnoo  could  endure.  He  tb..ti  left 
forever  the  unfortunate  queen,  who  was  sent 
a  prboner  to  TordestUa^  on  the  Donro.  Mean- 
while her  beauty,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  tho 
harsh  treatment  of  her  husband,  awoke  tho 
sympathy  of  the  people^  which  was  e\nnced  on 
the  occa-sion  of  her  removal  to  tho  Alcazar  of 
Toledo.  (Ju  her  way  thither  she  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  cathedral  to  say  her  prayers,  and 
the  inhabitants,  moved  by  pity  and  fearing  her 
Kfe  was  in  danger,  rose  against  the  king's  offi- 
cers, and  declared  thoy  would  pnttect  her  at  tho 
peril  of  their  lives.  The  city  therefore  mado 
preparations  for  defence^  and  called  in  the 
king's  bastard  brothers,  who  were  then  in 
arms  against  Don  Pedro.  The  rebels,  in  the 
hope  that  the  queen's  popularity  would  servo 
their  cause,  proclaimed  themselves  her  cham- 
pions, but  do  not  seem  to  have  cared  much 
nr  her  safety.  The  inhabitants  of  Toledo  were 
more  faithful;  unfortunately,  they  were  unable 
to  resist  tho  troops  of  Don  Pedro,  who  took  tho 
city  by  storm.  His  wife,  now  again  a  prisoner, 
he  refused  to  see,  but  ordered  her  to  the  castle 
ofSignenxa.  FrraitUia  placed  was  removed  to 
ZereadelafVoatenk  fihediedaaddenly,  whether 


fh)m  poison,  as  was  then  generally  believed,  or  ii 
conso(}ticiice  of  her  sorrows  and  long  iraprisijo- 
ment|  it  is  dlfficolt  to  decide.  The  news  of  her 
death  sent  a  thrill  of  pity  and  indignatios 
through  Franco ;  and  a  few  years  later.  wU-q 
the  great  companies,"  under  Du  tiuescliii, 
marched  into  Spain  to  help  Henry  TrMtaaufs 
against  Dun  Pedro,  many  a  knij^ht  engaged  ia 
the  war  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoDgiog  th« 
unhappy  Blanche. 

BLANCHE  OP  OASTn.ii,  qneen  of  France, 
bora  in  1187,  died  Dec.  1,  1252.  She  was  tho 
dang] iter  of  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  by 
Eleonora  of  England,  sister  of  Richard  the  Lioa- 
bearted  and  John  Lackland.  By  the  treaty  of 
peaco  concluded  in  120f),  between  Jolia  sod 
Philip  Augostoa,  it  was  agreed  that  BlaadM 
ahooid  many  Loii{s,helr«pparent  totheeronn 
of  Franco ;  tho  marriapo  ceremony  wa"?  conce- 
quently  performed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Her  beauty  and  sweet  temper 
secured  at  onco  the  affections  of  her  Imstmnd, 
while  her  good  Jieusc,  energy,  and  jjrudence 
won  the  regard  of  her  fa^er-in-law,  wb(\ 
shrewd  monarch  os  he  was,  frequently  took 
advice  from  the  young  princew.  She  WBI^ 
qncntly  mingled  in  political  affair?,  ginng  rv- 
peatod  evidence  of  both  ability  and  ded^ou. 
In  1216,  when  her  hoshand  was  eslled  to  Eof* 
land  by  tho  lords  confederated  again-t  Jolin, 
she  insisted  upon  1ms  accepting  their  offer;  she 
spared  no  exertion  to  help  him  in  this  bold  no* 
dertaking,  and  sent  him  money  and  reOnforce- 
ments.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  English  crown 
cotdd  have  been  won' by  good  management  aod 
chivalrona  conduct^  tho  young  couple  wodd 
Jiavo  been  successful ;  but  John  being  dead,  lbs 
lords  returned  to  their  alleginncc  to  his  sen.  Lou- 
is saw  himself  deserted  by  bis  former  adherent^ 
and  a  fleet,  despatched  by  Blandie,  havingkai 
defeated  offDover,  Aiil'.  24. 1217,  no  alternative 
was  loft  to  him  but  to  return  to  France,  ilia  a  ii* 
consoled  him  in  his  defeat,  and,  18  montlis  Utet;, 
encouraged  him  in  a  cnisade  against  tho  Al^ 

Senses.  On  the  death  of  Philip  Aogustui,  jm 
lie  acoeasioti  of  Loids  YIII.  to  the  throne,  tia 
was  moro  tfjan  ever  tho  insiiirlng  genins  of 
husband.  She  accompanied  him  in  his  awr 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  received 
from  him,  on  his  death-bed,  at  MoatpeMigj 
the  guardianship  of  Ms  eldest  son,  afterwsm 
Loui-^  IX.  The  attention  fnven  by  Bhnchfljo 
politics  had  never  interfered  with  the  motberiy 
care  she  bestowed  on  her  children,  and  the  new 
kinir.  then  apions  and  good-natnred  boy.eriaceu 
in  alter  life  all  the  virtue:*  of  a  hero  and  asawt. 
Through  her  title  of  guardian,  she  at  ouco  a*- 
sumed  tho  reccnrr,  and  ruled  with  such  tbinty 
that  she  ovcrciune  all  the  difficulties  springini 
from  the  ambitious  schemes  of  insobordi.i;!:'-' 
va'?«a!<?.  A  formidable  league  had  been  fonneti 
ia  the  north  of  Franco,  claiming  the  rt^J 
for  young  PhUip  Ilurepel,  a  son  of  Pl  i'tp 
gostos  by  Ajmes  de  Mcranie.  .jVraong  uw 
Bomber  wasThibaoIt  IV-  oomit  ef  Chsm- 
pagnei  said  to  be  in  ]ov«  with  the  qsMftt 
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■0  adroitly  used  her  influence  orer  tho  mint!, 
aad  |)eriiajM  tho  heurt  of  her  oIlcgixL  luvcr,  that 
iht  made  him  tho  stanchest  supporter  of  her 
•on.  She  was  thus  enabled,  after  a  atraggle  of 
nearlj  4  yean,  to  defeat  the  oonfed«rat«a. 
ir  iuwliilo  bho  had  secured  U>  tho  crown  tho 
rich  iQlicritanod  of  tbo  oooata  of  Tooloiu^  bj  a 
teMt J  Kgned  flk  Ftria  in  ItM ;  A»  tiran  moid 
to  6ubniisj*ion  tho  utiruly  duko  of  Brittany,  arid 
helpi-d  her  £rieuU,  the  ooaot  of  Chauipagne,  in 
takinf  poMcaaion  of  the  kingdom  of  xfararre. 
In  1234  »ho  uiarried  lier  beloved  son,  then  19 
Tears  old,  to  M^gueriie  of  i'ruvbace,  who  was 
Imt  13,  thus  pftviog  tho  way  for  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  that  beautiful  country  with  France. 
When,  in  1286,  she  reeigoed  her  power  into  tho 
bandd  of  Louis  IX.,  tho  kingdom  was  in  a  flour- 
iiLdng  condition,  and  had  received  inaoy  impor- 
tMrt  tanUorid  aeeiMriom.  TIm  yoang  king, 
who  entertained  for  his  mother  tho  t«nderest 
lore  and  deepest  respect,  could  not  but  be  sen* 
ribto  «#  lier  ^reat  sorioea,  and  retidaad  liar 
near  him  as  his  best  and  constant  adviser.  Bat 
wiih  ail  his  condescension  to  her  wistloiu,  ho 
ted  •  win  of  his  own,  as  was  •vidmoad  by  his 
en^jErinyf,  against  all  her  roraon^tranr,  -<  r.;i'!  i  ':- 
treaties,  iu  a  cruaado  to  tho  iloly  i^iiA.  biiu 
wept  bitterljr  on  their  parting,  as  if  ttho  fell 
(hat  tbcgr  waia  aoi  to  meet  again.  Bhe  now 
waumed  tba  dniiei  of  resent,  and  displayed  hor 
w.jntcl  ability  among  Uie  new  difficulties  she 
had  to  enoonnter.  Tba  defeat  and  oaptintv  of 
hir  aoa  tn  Egypt  waa  •  Utter  griaf  to  ner : 
while  the  necessity  of  paying  liia  ransom,  and 
landing  ium  money  for  his  jounwy  to  Pakatina^ 
•UfflW  bar,  bewrwrer  rebiolant,  to  lay  lii«f7 
taxes  upon  tho  people.  Sho  hail  bosido  to  snp« 
i>ress,  by  bomewhat  cruel  measureh,  tho  revolt 
of  the  poor  I'astoureaux^  which  was  also  a 
■evere  trial  to  her  feeliogs.  Notwithstanding 
her  piety,  sho  ke}tt  free  from  the  sway  of  the 
ck-r^ry,  au<l  did  not  hesiLatc  to  restrain  tho  en- 
oroachmenta  of  that  powarM  body.  li«r 

BLAND,  Jortx,  a  martyr  in  tho  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  burned  at  Canterbury,  July  12, 
1555,  with  another  dergynia  and  2  laymen, 
boldly  admitting  tho  charges  made  against  him 
of  denying  the  corporal  presence  the{tropnety 
<^  celebrating  the  sacrament  in  aa  oalmoini 
tongue,  and  in  one  kind  only  tu  hiymen. 

BLAND,  Col.  TnEotxjuio,  a  \'irgLuia  pa- 
triot, was  l>orn  in  Prince  CJeorge  county,  Va.,  in 
1742,  died  in  New  YorMoaa  1, 1790.  Ihnmgb 
his  grandnotiwr,  JaiM  Bdfti  M  waa  finrth  m 
descent  from  PocahonUw.  At  an  early  age  ho 
was  sent  to  Kngland,  where,  at  Wakefield,  the 
•oene  of  Goldsmitlili  <*Vioar,»*  tad  ^^ravd 
At  Edinburgh,  lie  pursued  his  academical  and 
medic:\l  studies  with  «ic<x^.  Together  with 
I>r».  Lee,  Field,  Blair,  Gilmer,  and  Bank" 
head,  hid  fellow-Htadentfi,  he  drew  T3p  a 
petition  to  the  Virginia  houso  of  burgcsdc^  to 
enact  a  bw  forbidding  anr  person  to  practise 
madkipe  in  the  colony  without  a  proper  liowiaa. 
Soon  iAMmdyJB  17M  or  '65,  I>r.  Blaod  re- 


turn o<l  to  Tirginia,  and,  marrying  IGsa  Danger- 
field,  of  the  '"Ivartheru  ^'*Mjk,"  commenced  the 
priMjtice  of  his  profession,  which  he  assiduotuly 
pursued  to  the  openii^  of  the  revolution. 
Abandoning  medicine,  he  ■!  oiMe  enUsted  in  the 
contest,  in  ivU  tlio  struggles  of  wliich  Iu*  boro  an 
active  and  proBuoentparU  Eo  was  one  of  a  score 
of  gOBtloiDeo  who  raiioved  from  XotA  Dm* 
more*s  nalaco  tho  arms  and  nmmnniti'  ia  w  liic!» 
that  nobleman  had  abstracted  frmn  the  pubUo 
arsenal ;  and  »(X)n  aftennrd  be  publidied  ft  aerfae 
of  bitterly  indignant  letters  against  Uie  govcrnnr, 
undt^r  tho  signaturo  of  ''Caasius,"  in  which  his 
excellency  was  charged  with  giving  ourrencv 
to  lies,'*  hohllng  *^  k-wd  and  nightly  orgios  with 
negroes  iu  hi^  palace,"  oppressing  the  colo- 
ny generally.  GoL  Bland  was  made  captmu  of 
the  fin*  troop  of  Virginia  osralry,  bat  when  6 
eompaaiae  wars  e«rdled,  beeama  UeutaDant- 
coloitel,  with  whicli  rank  lie  Joined  tlte  main 
army  in  1777.  With  the  esceptioo  of  s  un^ 
term  Is  the  aoMto  of  Virginia,  ho  loualoed  in 
military  scrvir.-  ti,  cndof  Uie  trar,  enjoying 
tho  high  t^itaeni  and  confidence  of  Waiihiugtuu, 
who  frequently  employed  hkm  in  rc'A]x>n«ihle 
atT.irs.  Among  other  trusts  confided  to  him, 
w  lis  tho  coiiunand  of  the  priijoncr.s  tuki  u  at 
Saratoga,  when  they  were  marched  to  Char- 
lottesville, Va.  UpootheterminatioQof  therev- 
i^^narj  oontest,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  goneral  congress,  which  then  ^ni  at  Plilln* 
delphia.  Hero  his  mantttw  was  the  resort  of 
Washington,  La&yette,  E.  do  Ifoafflea,  IL  do 
Dumas,  and  nmay  of  the  mo^t  distinguished 
men  of  Ute  epoch,  lie  continued  iu  oongrc«s 
until  178d,  wMii  ho  returned  to  Virginia.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  tho  oonrcntiuM  uf  IT^S 
to  rtttify  tho  federal  constitution,  ogamst  which 
ho  Toted,  but  was  choaen  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative to  congress  nnder  that  instrumaok 
He  died  at  New  York,  where  that  body  wae 
then  Hitting,  at  thS  ago  <<f  4-^.  Dr.  HIand  was 
greatly  priaed  for  his  social  aooompUshments, 
whioh  aat  off  tn  elegant  and  Imposing  person* 
lie  was  tall,  Ids  countenance  uo)>k<,  his  man- 
nera  dignified  and  full  of  well-bred  re|>aiH».  lo 
bb  pODUO  and  private  character,  all  his  actioot 
were  chnractAriied  by  rigid  iutogrity,  and  illlp 
fiilurin^  dovotion  to  principle  and  duty. 

BLAKDRATA,  Gioik  k),  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Unitarioniam  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
Ix^rn  in  the  marqxiisate  of  Suluzzo,  in  liedmont, 
in  the  lirst  |«rtof  the  16th  century,  die<l  about 
15iK).  A  phjiicum  by  profiaaston,  he  united 
great  talent  with  great  i>erwNnl  odTantagei. 
which  endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  at  Pavia,  where  ho  re»id*i$d  for  somo 
ttmo.  Harii^  embraced  the  doctiincs  of  the 
reformation,  ho  retired  to  Geneva,  but  having 
uianifestud  auti-Trinitorian  opinions,  he  soon 
foujid  liie  lettgiotts  atmosphere  of  8witserland 
equally  uncongenial,  and  first  repaired  to  Ger- 
many and  subsequently  to  Poland.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  admoniti^  )n  of  Culvin,  ho  was  ro- 
oidved  with  diatinetioo,  and  gained  sooh  credit 
imaDgtho  PMfliteBtiof  PMoadtthaft  bo  wae 
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elected  one  of  the  Buperintendcnts  of  tho  Hel- 
vetian cliurclios  of  Little  J'olarid.  This  gave 
him  proat  facilities  for  sproadinp  his  opinions, 
and  tho  reformed  churches  of  Toiond  seetned 
to  be  in  the  way  of  being  wholly  pervaded  by 
the  fast  ^reading  anti>Xnattananism.  More 
caations  tbim  Stanoor,  and  other  reli^oos  re- 
forincrs,  lio  fei^'ned  to  subscribe  to  the  Calviuist 
creed,  and  made  an  apology  for  his  belief  at  the 
epiod  of  Xfons.  In  vain  were  all  flie  endeav- 
ors of  Calvin  to  cx])oso  Iho  iii.<incerity  of  his 
professions.  The  Italian^  instead  of  being  con- 
ddered  as  a  heretic,  fonnd  manj  followers  among 
tho  most  oiiiinent  personfi^res,  and  among  others, 
Prince  Iladziwil,  who  aiiiwiiitod  him  as  his 
jileiMpoteiuiary'  to  tho  synod  of  Pinczow  in 
1561.  Having  accepted  the  place  of  phvsidan 
to  John  Sigismund,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
in  1663,  Gri'irorius  Pauli,  of  Brzoziny.  bocaino 
Ilia  aaoceasor  in  Poland,  and  gave  to  the  antl- 
THnitarlan  dootiioea  a  vaan  oomplete  develop- 
ment, while  Blandrata  now  aimed  at  propan^at- 
ing  his  views  in  Transylvania.  Uo  aucceeded 
in  eaming  tho  prince  and  the  court  to  embrace 
his  doctrines,  and  at  a  diet  held  in  1571  at 
Maros-Vasarhely,  Unitarianism  was  legally  re- 
cognized ns  one  of  the  religions  of  the  land. 
Tills  took  phioo  after  a  public  disput^'itlon  which 
Le  had  held,  in  conjuncliou  with  Davidis,  a  cele- 
brated Unitarian  divine,  against  the  Lutheran 
ininistenat  WeisBenburg^  and  which  lasted  10 
days.  After  the  death  of  John  Sigismand,  he 
returned  to  Poland,  and  was  physician  to  Ste- 
phan  and  Christopher  Ikthori,  the  rank  of 
privy  conndllor  being  conftiTednpon  him  after 
Steiihan's  accep^^ion  to  the  throno  of  Poland. 
The  Bathorisj  although  not  peculiarly  favorablo 
to  Unitarianism,  were  unable  to  prevent  Uie 
growth  of  tho  new  doctrines.  The  denomina- 
tion iiicreastd  in  power  uud  inlluence  all  over 
the  country,  and  especially  nuinerooa  were  the 
oon^egations  in  tho  Trans^lvanian  towns  of 
Wewwenburg  and  Elansenburg.  The  rights  and 
privilefre-s  which  tlie  Traiisvlvatiiaii  Unita- 
rians enjoy  at  the  present  day,  are  thos  all  to 
be  traced  to  the  seisd  eown  oy  Blandrata  and 
his  fellow-laboror?.  Blandrata,  however,  poems 
to  have  been  swayed  by  worldly  coui<id- 
erationa  in  the  Intter  part  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
groat  consternation  of  his  friend  Faii>tn!;  Sori- 
nus,  and  of  tho  other  adber«jut£>  of  hi^  church, 
ho  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  King 
Stephan,  and  to  augment  his  fortunes  by  aban- 
doning his  former  religious  grounds.  lie  finally 
met  with  a  violent  (Icath  from  the  hand  of 
his  own  nephew,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Insttirated  by  mercenary  motives,  as  be 
was  afraid  le-t  tho  religious  ditferences  be- 
tween him  and  his  uncle  might  alienate  from 
him  the  latter's  large  property,  which  ho  con- 
sidered liini-elf  eiilitied  to' inherit.  Hcnko 
published  iul7y5,  G.  BlaruiraUBCon/mio  Anti- 
trinitarut  ^utgue  w^Utatio^  auctore  Mattkia 

BLASTB,  fim  Gmssbt,  an  English  physician, 
bom  in  Ajmbiz«i  •SootUod,  Ang.  29,  1740, 


died  Jano  26,  1834.  Through  the  rccommtt' 
dation  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  of  London,  be  bsonns 
private  physician,  first  to  Lord  Holdernefse,  and 
then  to  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  who,  for  his  gal- 
lant condvict  during  an  en:.'*i<;eraent,  made  Lim 
physiciaa  to  the  fleet.  Iu'l7<^  he  received  i 
penfRon  from  the  crown,  and  published  **01nw> 
vations  on  the  Disertee.'*  of  Seamen,"  In  the 
West  Indies  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Prince  William  Hemy  (afterward  WiHisra  IV.), 
then  a  roid-^hipman  under  Lord  Rodnev,  and 
this  greatly  advanced  him  in  his  proftj^iona] 
career,  obtaining  him  large  private  pra  tice. 
and  t!io  presidency  of  the  naval  medical  board. 
He  wroLo  a  variety  of  tracts  and  painplileUi  on 
medical  subject  ^j,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
serving pabUo  health.  In  1812  he  was  msds  • 
baronet. 

HI.AXGTNI.  Gti-.-EiTK  ifAHcomwAFKucr, 
a  mnsicol  composer,  was  bom  in  Turin  in  1761,  ' 
and  <Ued  in  Paris,  Dea  1841.    At  IS  ha  «■  j 

orfjanist  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  and  at  14  | 
led  a  ma.s3  with  a  full  orchestra,   lie  went  to  i 
Paris  in  1799,  and  was  for  several  years  a  sa^ 
ce^sful  composer  of  opera  there.   His  fame,  i 
liowover,  rests  chiefly  on  his  smaller  pieces,  ! 
which  were  reenved  with  much  favor,  eipea- 
ally  in  Germnny,  whcro  he  officiated  iix  MflM 
time  as  chapclraaster  at  the  courts  of  As 
elector  of  tho  Bavarian  PahltiQale,  and  of  tin 
J(ing  of  Westphalia. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  withont  riiyns  ir 
tho  consonance  of  final  syllables.  All  tliefircol: 
and  Latin  verse  is  of  this  sijccies.  Khjme  vm 
the  native  growth  of  the  heroio  and  prind^ 
literature  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Dnriog 
the  dark  ages  not  only  did  rhyme  prcsorreiti 
inono|H>ly  over  tho  vernaeular  languages  of 
Europe,  but  even  intruded  it.-,elf  into  the  Latia. 
Gon^alvo  Perez,  a  Jrpaniard,  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  andafterw^irJ 
to  Philip  IL,  brought  blank  verse  into  1^ 
pean  notice  by  translating  Homer's  •*  Odnsif 
into  the  Spanish  with  that  metre.  Felice 
Figliucci,  in  his  Italian  oommentary  on  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle,  pnbMied  1551,  dedj^ 
against  tho  CJothie  barbarity  of  rhyrae,  i 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  favor  oi  a  son  of 
Italy,  and  puts  his  precepts  into  practiw  ^ 
translatini?  tho  qnotationsi  from  Euripides IM 
Homer  which  are  fonnd  in  Aristotle  intoltaltia 
verse  without  rhynie.  In  1647  jaiJ 
Trissino  published  his  Italia  Liberata  diO'^ 
in  blank  verse.  Yet  from  the  natttre  of 
hmcruai^'e,  and  in.a^mueli  as  Dante  and  fhegrw 
Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages  hsdallu«a 
rhyme,  Italy  has  not  been  favorable  to  ya 
growth  of  a  blank  verse  litoratnre.  Tn^^^ 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  intr«>duL'-f  or 
blanlc  verse  into  the  modern  Italian,  aD<l  it  ^ 
said  composed  the  tratredv  of  ."i/'fiiiJtf  w 
early  as  1524.  In  tlio  Frencli  langufi^'O  J<KleUe 
and  Do  Baif,  who  lived  in  tho  second  qu*rtfr  of 
the  16th  century,  composed  in  l»l'"*Ji*2!i 
Nicholas  Rapin,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  »• 
16th  oenHtty,  wat  a  fiuiatieal  woniivP*  ^ 
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blank  rorae.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  wish 
to  e«tiiytft  rbjiiio.  -De  la  Motte  Jb  Yayer  in 
tiM  ag»  of  Lims  X1Y.  wrote  la  it,  bat  gen- 
erally PiK-aiing  tho  French  ear  aWiors  blank 
Terse.  The  di«t  Kuglish  blank  verse  was  the 
^^FoQrtli  Bokoof  ViI^|^ll  intreetingof  tbeLooe 
l«tweno  ..^^ncas  and  DiJo ;  translate  into  Eng- 
lishe,  and  drawca  into  ^travrnge  metre"  (Lond. 
U67),  liy  Lord  Bamy.  This  book  mwt  havo 
been  composed  more  than  years  prerionoly. 
as  L-»rd  burrcy  wai  executed  in  1547.  !NicL- 
oUs  Qrimaldo  followed  Surrey  with  great  sno- 
OtSL  The  irst  theatrical  piece  in  blank  verse 
was  Lord  SackvQle^s  tragedy  of  "  Gorbodac" 
When  Shakespexire  bo^'un  to  write  hU 
dramasb  the  popular  ear  had  grown  aoibe  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  this  metre.  Bhudcwwdld 
not  floarisb  much  off  the  stage  in  English  lit.  r- 
atore  until  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^*  (IbOT) 
fladieated  its  capabilities.  In  thepr^MM  to  the 
second  t  JItinii  of  the  j^foni  Milton  says :  "This 
neglect  uX  rlivnu;  is  tiu  litllu  Ui  ho  tjiken  for  a 
dtnet,  thongh  \t  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vol- 
gftr  rMdera,  that  it  is  rather  to  do  Mteemed  an 
ezainf^  set,  the  flmt  in  En^'Hsh,  of  ancient 
UWrty  roC"Vcri-d  :  '  In  roio  jxic-m  from  tho 
troabiesoaw  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming. 
. .  .  Some  both  TtaHan  «iid  SpanUi  posts  of 
prime  r.'-tij  havo  r^-j..-cte<l  rhyme  both  in  lon^ror 
and  shorter  wurkis  havo  aUo  long  anoe  our 
best  English  tragedies."  Longfellow's  **ETan- 
gtllne"  i-.  perhaps  Uie  most  ffivurahle  example 
d  tlio  huxianetcr^  a  Q>eci(B  of  blank  verso 
to  which  the  Engjbyrii  langn&tro  <lo<  s  not  tak* 
kindly.  The  German,  of  aJi  the  langnagos 
of  modem  Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety 
of  blank  v.'r-«  moasures.  The  lO^syllal'Ie  Itvruic 
JTVdei  UiO  dr.aiiix<$  of  Schiller  and  Goetho^  at 

IM*  scLr.acn  Ton  Armnjaci; 

hot  in  Germaoj  not  one,  but  evci7  sfxcies  of 
aadettt  Greek  and  Roman  metre  ha-^  takon 
root.  Tfic  pJirriMi  hiaiik  Tcr^  is  of  Kn^'ll-h 
ori^n.  Ttio  Italians  c  :ill  it  nrto  tcwllt),  thut  ij, 
Lj<i>etit:<l  or  .-'.'nam  ipiitvd  verso.  The  oldost  ex- 
aoplo  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  in  Shake* 

rt« ;  **The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or 
l-htij'K  \  <  T^:  Av.CA  halt  fur  it.'' 
BLANKENBUKG,  aprovinoe  of  Bnuuwick, 
tn  Germany;  aiM  179  aq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1867, 
§2,479.  The  soothern  part  of  it,  b  ir  h  rlu::  <>ii 
the  Hartz  moontama,  coatalnt  valuabie  inm 
mines  and  marble  qoanien  Loda  XV1IL,  on 
bis  fli;i'ht  frutii  Jiillin^n,  resorted  to  the  cnpit;il 
of  BUakci.burg,  a  town  of  8,600  inhabitants, 
which  bears  the  same  narno,  arid  resided  there 
from  Ang-  24, 179e,  to  Feb.  1(V1786,  owkr  Um 
name  of  Comte  de  Lflla 

BI.ANQCI,  Jtm' MK  Adolphs,  a  distinguish- 
ed political  economist  of  fVaiUM,  bora  at 
moe,  KoT.  90,  17M,  dM  te  Ma,  Ian.  Sa, 
1854.  nis  father,  Ji.iu  Domini'iiK-.  formerly 
a  depaty  to  the  natjuual  cuavtiuiion,  oue  of  the 
It  inpriaoned  in  1793,  for  protesting  against 
8  mcn.«i:r--»  of  the  ,T.i<-'^  =  .nft<  r-.v.ird  a  mem- 
ber ol  ih&  council  ox  tivo  huodred,  and  a 


sub-prefect  under  Napoleon,  devoted  much 
oare  and  tim«  to  bi«  earljr  edooatioQ.  Ho  waa 
originally  deadaad  to  13m  atndy  of  me^elne,  bnt 

hi.s  love  f  )r  L'»'ti«  ral  Kttt-rs  cuu.^.-l  him  t.)  tarn 
his  attention  to  other  parsmts.   ir'or  a  while  he 
waa  aanb-nrofeiisor  fai  a  boardinp>9Pbooi,  when 
be  remoT.- a  to  Pa:  is,  and  made  tfu*  nr.,TiaiaLanoo 
of  J^nn  I5a|>ti»Uj  hay,  th<  a  a  rvn  iwuvJ  teacher 
of  p<  >Iit  ical  economy.    Throui?h  him,  tijo  etudiea 
of  iJlanqui  wi-re  tuni.  d  in  th(»  direction  of  that 
subject,  and  he  made  it  the  pursuit  of  hij»  life. 
In  1826,  a  Ritumi  of  tho  hi-iory  of  commerce 
and  iodostry  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  labora. 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  l*rieiM  ii^mentain 
(Tir.niomii'  jx'litipn'.  and  sevcnd  minor  pub- 
lications, including  acooonta  of  v<^fagea  to  £ag- 
land  and  to  fitoain.  In  1880  he  was  cboMtt 
a  profi'~«ir  in  ffio  ■^j/icKd  f-t       cf  coinmerco, 
wber^  hitt  cuur^i  iu  tlto  history  ut°  commerce 
and  industrial  civilization  attracted  nmwaal  a^ 
tention.   When  Say  retired  from  hi;,  pr.  *".  -•^..r- 
ship  in  the  eonnrtatAire  d<»  (iri»  i  t  r/i-  fiTH, 
Blanaui  succeeded  to  his  place.  Jn  1  ^  7-  42  ho 
issued  his  most  important  work,  JlUtoir*  d» 
T&^<momu  polituins  M  Eurap*  depui§  im 
an^ien»jm-j'i'''i  }>  >tjour$^  which  was  a  Ruccinct 
but  clear  and  intelligent  review  of  the  movo- 
xnenta  of  Indnstiy  ftoni  fbo  aartot  time,  and 
of  tlie  teachings  of  the  trr>  at  writers  \\\  rv.'ard 
to  the  htws  of  trade,    i  hw  {leculiaritiei^  ul  tho 
work  were,  that  the  author  did  not  l>etrin  his 
history  with  Adam  Sciiirh  or  tho  old  t'r  nch 
phyuiucratB,  as  if  the  aiicieats  were  wlu»lly  ig- 
norant of  tho  suhjeet,  but  witli  tho  earliest 
nations  and  the  earliest  writen*,  while  he  waa 
also  HulBcicntly  coroprohcnsivo  to  reeopnixe  tbo 
bricntific  po8itii>n  of  tiio  socialist  i^.  !ioo!  uf 
apeculatMSL   Attaching  himaelf  to  tho  clans  of 
IMnken  wbicli  adopts  die  aystem  of  trot  trade, 
he  w;ia  yt  t  dl-|H.-  d      d  *  It: -tire  to  thinkers  of 
nnothcrc  loao.  iii  l?*^*-'**^,  lilanquiwitas  auiem- 
hvr  '  f  tlio  chambejfofdeptities  from  Bfinleaux. 
At  the  industrial  rnnjrrr^s  wlixli  aj^sembled  in 
Brussclis  during  the  ycir  IS  17,  his  di*kourses 
were  remarked  for  their  mingled  vivacit}  htuI 
learning.— Loris  Aioi  sra,  a  aociaUttioaad. 
revolutionary  apitator,  hrotiier  of  the  precao- 
ing,  born  at  Nice  in  l-^  'i.    E.arly  initiated  in 
the  aeeret  societies  of  that  country,  ho  strong- 
It  imbibed  the  oomnranistie  atid  rcpubUcim 
doctrines,  which  he  hns  m.ido  it  tho  business 
of  his  life  to  tmtstl.    iiis  lirst  public  appear- 
anea  was  after  the  ticotions  of  l  ^27  in  Paris, 
when  tho  roval  trof^ps  fired  upon  the  pcfmlaoa 
in  order  to'qucli  a  transient  i>olitkal  disttUf©- 
anoe,  and  Blanqni  was  among  the  wounded. 
In  1)*30,  while  j«t  n  aindent  of  law,  ho  took 
on  amis  on  tho  popolar  «id«,  again^  tho  rulo 
of  (  harks  X.,  and  f«r  lii^  hra very  and  snirit 
afterward   r«?ceivcd  the  decoration  of  July. 
Under  the  govcmiaant  of  Louis  Philippe,  h« 
proeecnte<l  a  fervent  contest,  by  means  ol  pain- 
phleU  and  aniclcs  in  tlio  liberal  pai»ens  o^iunst 
the  hourg«oi»if,  or  trading'  >      '  -  mlxjr 
of  the  club  caUed  ia  mciiU  da  amU  du  ji<upi^ 
ho  b««am«  m  oC  tbaaoit  Mliva  pniMWa«« 
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of  tho  doctrines  which  led  to  tho  roToIation  of 
1S48.  A  discourse  pronounced  before  thU  10- 
ciety  in  1835  directed  the  nttcntion  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment to  him,  when  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  1  year's  impri-^onment,  and  a 
fine  of  200  francs.  A  few  moutiis  later,  being 
saspected  of  complicity  with  Ficschi,  who  dis- 
charged the  infernal  machine  at  tho  kinp,  ho 
was  aeain  arreated,  seat  to  priaoa  for  2  years, 
and  fined  8,000  fhmcs.  He  was  anmeatied 
hcforo  tho  expiration  of  hi.^  term,  although  a 
retura  to  Paris  was  interdicted.  As  soon  as  ho 
was  released,  he  began  the  organization  of  an 
immense  affiliated  associiitiun,  whicli,  under  tho 
names  of  socuti  des  tuiuu/a  aud  let  monr 
tagnardt,  renewed  tlie  anti-monarehical  pro- 
pnp'rinJisni.  Tho  members  of  thcfo  were  sup- 
posed U>  amount  to  1,000,000  in  number, 
with  Barbes  and  other-',  he  attemplod  a  revo- 
lution at  Paris,  ia  May,  1839.  It  failed,  and 
Blauqui  was  seized  and  condemned  to  death ;  bnt 
f^^ftin  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  perpetu- 
al impritwament.  The  revolatioa  of  Feb.  1848, 
freed  Mm  from  bis  fbttera,  and  he  became  a 
leader  of  tho  periple.  Tho  in^nrrcction  of 
Hay  15  ^vas  or^';anize(l  by  him,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  Lir^^e  hoily  of  delegates,  ho  marched  to 
the  liall  of  the  national  assembly,  to  inautni- 
rato,  if  possible,  a  more  efiectivo  government ; 
bat  he  was  overpowered  bj  ISoA  troops  nnder 
Changamier,  placed  once  more  under  arrest, 
and,  upon  trial,  remanded  to  prison  for  10 
years. 

BLARNEY,  a  small  Tillage  in  tho  south  of 
^land,  4  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Oork. 

Its  Burrouiidin^  .Hci-nery  is  l)caufirn!,  bat  it  is 
chiefly  visited  on  account  of  its  cusllo,  cele- 
brated in  song  and  legend.  This  antique  pile 
formerly  belonged  to  tho  Mac  Carthy  family, 
until  forfeited,  in  1CS9.  by  Lord  Clanearty, 
when  U  was  pnrehssed  bj  aa  ancestor  of  J&r, 
Jefireys,  the  present  owner.  It  stands  on  tho 
north  side  of  a  precipitous  ridge  of  limestono 
rock,  rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  part  of  its 
base  is  washed  by  a  small  and  beoutifoUy  dear 
river  called  the  Aw-lfartin.  Near  it  are  tike 
famous  prove'*  of  Blarney — ^literally  a  thick 
shrabbcry  of  large  laurel  trees.  Of  the  origi- 
nal  fortr^  there  remains  only  a  largo,  square, 
ma?<>!vc  tower— fi  sort  of  keep,  Tho  top  of  this 
is  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  breast  high,  and 
on  the  summit  is  the  famous  stone,  which  is 
said  to  confer  on  the  i>ei  >ou  kissing  it  the  pocn- 
liar  property  of  saying  any  thing,  by  way  of 
coaxing,  comjdimcnt,  or  praise,  most  agreed)le  to 
the  hearer,  from  the  virtne  it  thus  commnni- 
cates,  the  well-known  word  blarney  is  derived. 
Various  are  the  tradllions  respecting  tho  origin 
of  this  term.  The  most  plaosible  (related  by 
Crofton  Croker)  declares  that  in  160fl,  when 
the  Spaniards  were  exciting  tho  Iri>h  chieftains 
to  har!i».H  tho  Enj^li^li  authorities,  Connac  Mc- 
Dermod  Carty  held,  among  other  dependencies, 
the  castle  of  JJlarnoy,  and  had  concluded  an  ar- 
mistice with  the  lord  prcbidout,  on  condition  of 
ntrrenderiDg  this  fort  to  aa  En^ish  ganisoo. 


Day  afler  day  did  his  lordship  look  for  tbe  ftil* 
filment  of  this  compact,  while  the  IrUi  cUit 
c^nt'nna^Iy  yir,*  }:im  oTwith  poft  promises  and 
deiuiive  deiay^  at  last,  the  lord  pr<^deDt 

became  the  laugl  i  n  -  lock  of  Queen  Elizabeth'* 
ministers,  and  Blarney  talk  proverbial.  In 
the  "Prout  Papers"  is  an  amusing  atteir-i.t  to 
pIiow  that  the  IMarney  stone  (de.>criU'(l  aa  "iLc 
palladiam  of  Ireland")  was  originally  l»ro«dit 
over  by  the Phcenlciaii  cdonr  wdo  srs  tm% 
have  peo{»led  that  island,  and  that,  inJotd,  the 
inhabitantsof  Tyro  and  Carthage,  wlio  lonjr  wirt 
its  cnstodian.",  made  great  use  of  the  jiriviltgi;, 
as  the  proverbs,  Funica  Jide»^  Tyriotqne  Mtty- 
gu€»^  clearly  testify;  that  a  body  of  Cartba- 
ipsian  adventurers  stole  away  tho  stone  to  Mi- 
norca (where  Port  Mahon  wa?  settled  by  tL^ 
clan  of  tho  O'Mahonys),  and  afterward,  driven 
into  Cork  Imrbor,  depositetl  the  treasure  in  tho 
present  spot,  and  the  shadiest  groves  of  its  vi> 
dnitr;  aud  that  the  ftmonssoiig,  '^TbeGnrw 
of  Blarney,"  instead  of  being  an  original  con-;-  - 
sition,  was  translated  from  the  Greek  I  Ibdsc- 
tnal  Blarney  stone  is  not  the  one  commonlj  sa- 
luted as  such,  bnt  ia  said  to  form  part  of  the  wiD 
several  feet  below  its  representative^  sod  colj 
to  be  touched  Iff  the  lips  by  the  neriim  brilg 
hold  over  the  parapet  by  the  heels— an  omUp 
tion  so  dangerous  aud  unpleasant  as  rarely  to 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  believed,  in  Ireland,  that 
a  shot  from  ono  of  Cromwell's  cannon  looeeoed 
the  stone ;  bat  it  is  doubtfbl  wheQitf  OomveO 
ever  visitod  Blarney,  and  it  was  Ix)rd  BroghiU 
who  became  master  of  the  castle  in  164ft.  )b. 
Richard  iUfr«d  MUliken,  a  poetical  lawyartf 
Cork,  being  strack  with  tho  amnsiug  extraw-  ' 
gaoce  of  6onio  doggerel  rhymes  cojaposed  bjaa  j 
itinerant  cobbler,  in  favor  of  Castle  flydi^liv  i 
Fermoy — in  which  ho  spoke  of 

Tbo  tront  and  the  salmon 
A-plavinj?  bai  ki-dtiminn. 
All  by  tho  baiika  uf  sweet  Castlo  Ilydo—  ^ 

wrote  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"    a  l-urlc«.pe,  i 
in  the  same  metre,  abont  the  year  IV'JS  or  ITW-  i 
In  the  following  year  it  was  heard,  at  Cerk,  If 
the  late  Ifr.  Mathews,  the  eome^ao,  wbo  «J 
it  freiinently  at  private  partie.>».    It  w!l» 
ward  sung  on  the  stage,  and  by  none  more  ^- 
fectivoly  than  the  late  Tynme  Ptower.  P*«- 
liar  suavity  of  speech  is  tho  presumed  ^wj* 
derived  from  kissing  the  Dlai  ney  stone.  'wW 
is  called  impndonce  is  !-ai<l  to  be  t**^''^^*^' 
(when  not  naturally  and  nationally  iuheritw/ 
by  a  dip  in  tho  river  Shiuiuuu,  a  oewwcB? 
probably  traceable  to  tho  dipping  of  AchiUew 
tho  Styx.   Among  the  many  pilgrimages  W 
Blarney,  none  was  more  memorable  tban  tli» 
of  Sir  "Walter  8cott  (aoconipaiiii  J  by  LL^  i-^'-r-j- 
ter,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Lockhart),  m 
They  had  a  right  mirthfhl  picnic  smong  ^* 
graves,  says  Ix)ckhart,  aud  "Sir  ^^'■^I'-^f^ 
bled  op  to  tlie  top  of  the  castle,  andkii*d, 
due  filith  and  devotion,  the  famous  Warn^ 
stone,  one  salute  of  which  is  s  li.I  toemMOPj*" 
the  pilgrim  from  all  fatore  viaiutiyna  of  la*^ 
voMsAmts.'' 
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BLASPHEMY  (Gr.  /3Xo<r<^Mw),  impious 
^eakix^i;  or  writiog  cooceroing  sacrod  tbiu^ 
wbkh  includes  not  maroly  proDuM  nse  of  tM 
name  of  God,  Lut  mj  scoffing  or  pcnrrilons  Ian- 
goa^  in  respect  to  tLu  commonJy  rcctived  doo- 
triBttofrcli^'ion.  IntheMofl^olaws,  blai^tenj 
w&sanj  thing  irrcvoront  of  Jchovnh.  The  name 
waa  not  to  be  spoken  except  iu  rtlii^iouB  gcr  viccij, 
nor  was  the  name  of  any  heathen  god.  The 
ene  referred  to  inLer*  xzhr.  11,  ae«ns  to  have 
Imn  an  improper  nae  of  tlio  pruiibited  name, 
t!;ongh  in  a  different  sense  from  what  is  inten  J- 
eil  in  the  Sd  oommandmenfc  Th»  Utter  rdera 
to  A  difllng  or  iaoooflidanleiMof  tbo  iMBW  of 
God — the  other  more  particnlarlj  has  refort-nco 
to  «uch  language  as  expreasod  disbelief  in  God, 
or  his  attributes:  and  this  is  the  proper  dkh 
tinction  between  [tl;ti?plicmy  and  j)rof""irn"  ^wo'ir- 
ing.  The  pumaluucnt  bj  the  Jewish  iaw  was 
death.  In  the  time  of  oar  Bavioar,  it  appears 
to  lukTO  been  ooosidercd  blasphcmj  to  claim 
ATine  power  (Vatt.  iz.  8,  John  x.  S3).  Paol 
ca!!c<.!  hinis<lf  a  MitsphciiuT  before  hi»  cniver- 
aton  (1  Tim.  L 18).  The  soiuo  word  which  in  the 
Cfaek  is  imA  for  bhuiplKiny,  is  •emetimes 
tranilated  "railing"  (1  Tim.  vj'  4).  In  Pujuum 
Catholio  countries,  not  only  irreverent  laoguage 
rc>ip«soting  God  or  Christ,  l-at  avowal  of  dlib^ 
lief  in  certain  articles  of  faith  or  popnl.ir  tenets, 
has  beea  liuld  tu  L»e  Llaij-'liuiiy,  a:i<l  punl'^hcd 
by  the  civil  power  aa  a  cnmc.  By  ilm  c^>njinon 
kw  of  Knglftnd,  blamheny  is  indictable  as  a 
criminal  offenoo,  and  it  is  defined  to  bo  a  denial 
of  the  being  r  r  I'rovidenco  of  God,  contume- 
Ibos  language  rospectine  Christ  or  profane 
•eofflng  at  tSe  hol^^  ficriutimm.  TUs  waa  so 
held  on  the-  pround  that  the  Christian  relU-ton 
is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  England.  A  puluc&- 
lion  wntaining  eeuriloas  or  contemptuous  lan- 
gnag:c  reacting  onr  8aviotir  Itiv-*  been  luM  to 
be  a  hbiil  at  common  law;  and  an  a  general 
prindplo  it  has  been  adjudged  to  be  unlawful 
to  write  aeainst  Christianity  in  general,  or 
against  its  doctrines,  if  there  do  apparent  a  de- 
B£n  to  andermine  it  altogether,  but  that  it  i^ 
wkifvabiie  to  write  opoa  oontromted  points  in 
adeeOTOw  numiwr,  even  tiioogh  ■onie  artldef 
of  faith  held  l>y  the  church  <.f  En-laml  -^h  uld 
be  afCdcted.  In  the  United  States  the  Christian 
rdig^  baa  been  received  as  a  part  of  the  cnm- 
mon  law,  and  bli?phcmy  U  consequently  a 
criminal  offence.  In  hcma  of  tLa  New  England 
Hates,  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  there  have 
been  statutes  regulating  the  punishment,  but 
ttiofkally  they  are  inoperative,  and  the  cases 
nave  been  rare  of  any  prtx-coilings  under 
tbeo.  In  the  state  of  Kew  Yoric  it  haa  i>een 
bald  that  whatever  tends  to  impair  public  te- 

3xL<t  f'  -r  the  Christian  rdyiun.  Is  subversive  of 
vU  Society,  and  that  iad^corous  languagei 
vfaather  spoken  or  written,  offensive  to  the 
genend  rt:Ii:.'i'.»uH  tone  of  feeling  of  tlic  commn- 
aity,  is  iridictabk'  offence,  while  at  iL«  &aiuo 
thna  it  is  conceded  that  thLrc-  i-  liberty  of  con- 
troverting any  natStf  cf  tloOrine,  so  that  it  be 
done  in  a  properaBmicr* 
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BLA.STTN'n,  tho  process  of  hroaliin^:  rocks 
bv  tho  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,    lite  aj^ 
^oation  of  this  fbroe  has  very  properly  been 
suggested  a^  n  now  Tnodiajucxil  power.  When 
it  was  first  employed  for  ihi^  purjKtso  is  not 
known,  bat  it  la  eartaln  that  it  was  long  after 
gunpowder  was  n»cd  aw  a  dentructivo  agent  iu 
war.    Bural,  in  his  Gmk>gie  appliguif,  ^t;lta■! 
that  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  mini:.  •  purp  -c^ 
is  trace*!  back  a«  fiur  aa  the  year  1632.  Eocka 
wero  previously  broikflQ  np  by  the  hammer,  and 
by  the  intn-duction  of  wcdr,'e?,  wlii  h  wtro 
aoiwitimea  of  wood,  and  wero  then  mode  to 
•wen  and  bant  tiie  rock  by  absorbing  water 
that  wa3  plat"*^  aronnd  them.    Wati  r  was  also 
used  olune,  boing  iQtr<Hlucod  into  holes  and 
crevices  and  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperatore^ 
when  the  exy>an8ionof  the  icoocted  liico  power- 
ful wcdgia.  Firct  too,  \va^  employed  to  he&t  tU© 
surface,  and  this  oeing  suddenly  chiUod  by  the 
raplication  of  cold  water,  tho  r<>(  k  was  render* 
ad  brittle,  so  as  to  bo  easily  rduccd.  Bot 
these  ^l>w  and  expensive  nieth  wls  w^rosoon 
mos^jr  ahaadooed  tor  tbo  blasting  process,  and 
the  expenses  of  mining  were  estimated  to  naTo 
been  re'lnccil,  in  consequence,  mor*-'  than  ono- 
hall  Tho  enormous  force  evolved  by  exploding 
powder  flowing  to  its  suddea  eoovert<ion  into 
pjiscs,  amonr.ting  in  bulk  to  more  tlion  450 
timei  that  of  the  powder,  supposing  thcui  to  be 
cooled  down  to  th^  freezing  temperature;  bat 
in  tho  highly  boated  condition  attending  their 
production,  their  volume  is  estimated  to  bo  from 
4,'i00  to  Cuof)  timis  that  of  the  powder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calcniatioDS  of  Uatton,  tho  elaa> 
tic  gas  expands  with  a  velodtj  of  10,000  feel 
per  fkoouJ,  and  witli  a  prc-<!nro  equal  to  that 
of  IjOUO  almo^phtsroa,  which  would  be,  upon 
ovevy  aqnare  inch  of  surface  exponod  to  the 
force,  not  ]i:s<i  tlian      t'.ns.— P. av(K  r  li  api'lkd 
to  Llxisting  rocki  in  difTercxit  uitlLutl--,  ac  ord- 
Ing  to  tho  obiect  in  view.   It  is  introduced  inu> 
small  cylindrical  holes,  l>orod  (ut  tho  purpose, 
and,  being  securely  confined,  b  there  exploded. 
These  hole-i,  in  mines,  are  not  often  m  >r    '  -  i 
4  or  6  feet  deep.  generaUy  not  more  thaa  a 
lbet»  and  of  1  kieh  to  If  hioh  In  diameter ;  in 
quarries  they  are  sometimes  20  fc<  t  d^  i  p  and  1 
inches  iu  diwneter.   This  is  in  i^uch  sltuaiious 
thatadvantaflaauiy  bo  token  of  a  v.  rti  albank, 
and  th<?  powder,  nearly  filling  tho  hole  froin  the 
bottom  III),  can  throw  off  tho  wall  along  itswboJo 
height.    Another  method  is  that  < .f  tho  "  Rmd- 
blast.'*   This  la  amployed  when  crevice  are 
found  aztendiog  into  bodies  of  rock,  or  when 
cracks  aro  opene<I  I'V  a  previc/tia  Ma^t,  wLieh 
fnilod  to  break  up  Uio  rock  suilicieuily  fur  its 
TemoTsl.   Powder  la  pomed  loosely  into  such 
opciun^*H  in  lar;^o  qnanlity,  and  it  is  then  cov- 
ered w  itli  dry  siuid,  a  c  juimunio^icm  being  so- 
Cured  to  it  by  Uio  introduction  of  pieces  of  safe- 
ty fuse  boforo  the  powder  is  oovered.  for 
breaking  down  the  huge  she^  and  bloctlcn  of 
native  copper  in  the  copper  ttiinc-i  of  T.:ike  S-.;. 
perior,  no  othu'  known  method  but  sb&kvna 
San  V  tbe  mdrblMt  eonld  be  afiteoui^ 
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Btonding  upon  th«{r  edges  in  the  veins,  and 

entirely  encIiNod  in  soliti  rock,  they  are  first 
uncovered  along  ono  of  tliLir  >i<]&s  by  exoa- 
Tating  a  horizontal  drifl  or  p:aller7.  Small 
cavities  are  then  made  behind  the  mn!?s,  nlonj? 
its  upper  edge,  by  repeated  bla^t;^  iu  thu  tunglcd 
rock  and  copper.  As  these  cavitiea  are  cnki^- 
ed,  more  powder  is  introdnce*],  till,  if  the  uioss 
be  very  large,  several  hundred  pounds  are 
spread  in  the  crevice  behind  it,  aiiJ  tired  at 
once,  before  it  is  finally  thrown  over  into  the 
open  space  previon^y  ezoavated.  At  the  lOn* 
nesota  riiine  26  kegs,  of  25  pounds  each,  were 
thus  fired  at  once  at  the  time  of  a  visit  of  the 
writer,  in  the  Bommor  of  1866.  The  ^ktA  was 
hardly  perceived  on  the  surface,  except  by  a 
low,  rumbling  sound,  and  a  rush  oi'  air  up  the 
shafts.— In  the  ordinary  mode  of  blasting  in 
small  holes,  steel  drills  are  employed  for  cutting 
out  the  cavity.  At  the  cutting  end  they  arc 
brought,  rather  bluntly,  to  a  sharp  edge,  called 
the  bit,  the  length  of  which  is  made  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  rest  of  the  drill.  This 
is  in  order  that  it  tuny  cut  a  ludo  hirgc  enough 
for  the  octagonal  bar  to  work  iu  freely,  and  it 
is  made  lon;c%8t  at  the  extreme  edge  to  prevent 
the  bit  from  jnmniing  iu  tlic*  hole.  A  conven- 
ient point  upon  the  rock  is  selected,  where 
the  sihape  oflwrs  the  opportunity  for  the  great- 
est fracture,  and  the  hole  is  cominenccd  with 
the  use  of  u  drill  of  a  foot  or  thereabout  in 
length,  which  is  struck  by  one  person,  and  held 
and  turned  partly  round  at  each  blow  by  an- 
other. For  very  small  holes  the  same  person 
holds  the  drill  in  ono  hand  nn<l  htrikos  with  a 
hammer  held  in  the  other.  The  fine  particles 
of  stone  broken  by  the  drOl  are  scooped  ont 
"witli  an  inui  epon.  As  (ho  hole  gains  in  depth 
■water  is  introduced  to  prevent  tlio  overheating 
of  the  steel  edge^  and  longer  drills,  with  Uts  of 
less  diameter,  are  used  in  place  of  tlio  shorter, 
and  sotnetimos  2  men,  or  even  3,  are  employed 
to  strike  in  turn  tlie  head  of  the  drill.  The 
rate  at  which  it  is  driven  int<j  tlie  roc  k  varies 
with  the  hardness  of  this,  and  with  the  temper 
and  sharpness  of  tlie  drills.  Some  silicluurt 
rocks  of  close  toztarei,  like  the  diarp  grits  of 
the  lower  stratified  rocks,  and  some  trap  rocks, 
also,  are  so  hard  t  !ia;  they  cannot  bo  i>ciK  t rated 
(even  when  the  drill  is  struck  by  2  men)  at  a 
faster  rate  than  an  inch  an  hour,  and  this  when 
the  drills  aro  of  the  best  character  of  steel,  and 
are  kei*t  well  tempered  and  sharpened.  It  is 
not  uuusual,  in  boring  a  hole  from  2^  to  3  feet 
deep,  in  siu  li  rocks,  to  dull  as  many  as  40  drills, 
eo  that  tliey  require  fresh  glinrfieuing  by  the 
blacksmith.  Ordinarily,  hmvoN  er,  the  work  is 
prosecuted  with  much  loss  labor  and  greater 
speed.  When  the  hole  is  comjileted,  it  is  next 
thoroughly  dried  by  a  swab.  It  is  then  i  or  % 
filled  with  powder.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  safe- 
ty fuse  is  pushed  into  the  powder,  and  the  tamp- 
ing, which  consists  of  broken  j/ilci  s  of  brick, 
or  of  any  soft  kind  of  stone  witiiuut  grit,  is  iheu 
introduced  and  driven  down  with  a  copper  bar, 
oaUed  the  tampiog«bar.  Aa  this  ia  atrook  by  ft 


hammer,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  made 

of  a  ?oft  material,  that  will  not  strike  fireoiralait 
the  sharp  particles  of  the  rock.  Tamping  s  liois 
is  the  dangerous  part  of  the  prooess  of  UsMfaig, 
the  bar  ifiielf,  if  of  iron,  may  strike  firtj,  or 
the  I'rogiuunts  of  the  tamping  may  possibly  <k> 
the  same,  when  rubbed  against  each  c^W  «r 
a^inst  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  thh  comrnn- 
nicating  with  the  powder  may  produce  a  pre- 
mature explosion.    Sand  thrown  in  loosely  is 
sometimes  used  to  fill  the  hole,  and  by  msDf  it 
is  thought  equally  advantageous  as  ua  linl> 
driven  tamping.    Botli  coverings  occasionallf 
shoot  out  when  the  blast  is  fircMl,  but  perbui 
not  one  more  frequently  than  the  ottier.  &• 
stead  of  these,  a  wooden  plnp;  Is  SKijnef  imes  nsed 
fur  c  >\  eriiif;  the  powder,  but  this  metlioti  ual^ 
attended  with  danger.    In  driving  a  closdy  fit- 
tinfj  plu;a:  by  heavy  blows,  fire  is  ulmost  oertsin 
to  be  produced  by  tho  suddeu  coin|ire.<8icMi  of 
the  confined  air.   A  serious  accident  occunv<l 
from  this  cause  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Sm> 
rior,  July  4,  1866.   When  the  hole  ii  HDn, 
the  fuse  is  cut  ott'frora  the  coil,  leaviij^'  a  suffi- 
cient length  to  give  the  person  who  fires  it  time 
to  retire.  Ibe  report  soon  fdlows  Um  spi^ict- 
tion  of  the  match,  and  one  judges  by  its  ^rani  of 
the  execution  of  the  blast.  If  loud  aud  siiai^^  ii 
indicates  that  bnt  little  effect  has  been  prodaeed, 
while  a  (hill,  compressed  sound,  tell:'  that  tlieforcs 
of  tho  powder  has  been  expended  iitisLidaogvp 
and  cracking  large  bodies  of  rock.  As  the  bote 
bored  in  mines  are  pointed  in  every  dirsoiMV^ 
sometimes  happens  that  one  in  tberoofef  ■» 
miuo  cannot  bo  made  to  hold  the  powjer,  DB- 
less  this  be  introduced  in  a  cartridge,  sad Jb 
wet  places  cartridges  are  always  required  tliit 
are  wator-tipht.    Tlieso  are  sometimes  itavhrn 
tin,  though  stitf  brown  paper,  well  coated  wiii 
tar  or  pitch,  will  genorally  answer  as  velL 
A  pnperior  quality  of  safety  fupe,  prepan>l  ate 
water-tight,  is  \m:d  with  them.   Iu  oniiJi^ 
blasting  otlier  expedients  are  frequently  rata. 
instead  of  tho  safety  fuse,  which  is  quite  » »• 
cent  invention.   A  stiff,  slender,  tapering  ros, 
called  tlio  priming  wire,  is  set  into  the  po«^ 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  hole,  until  thii » 
filled.   It  is  then  drawn  ont  by  patting  tM 
tainpin^-bar  through  the  eye  at  the  uj'j  '-Tcnd 
of  tho  wire,  and  striking  it  gently  apwM|^ 
The  small  hole  left  by  it  is  then  filled 
powder,  which  may  be  fired  by  a  slow  nwtclL-- 
As  the  great  labor  in  blasting  consists  in  dru*" 
ing  tho  holes,  which  after  all  contain  bnt  t 
small  quantity  of  powder,  v.irioti?  pUw 
been  devised  for  enlarging  the  cavity  at 
bottom,  in  order  to  make  it  contain  n  ^-^P^ 
quantity  of  tho  exploding  material  Iu  csksi^ 
ous  rocks  this  has  been  eflbeted  by  the 
acids,  which  dis-^olvc  the  stone.    For  ottsr 
rocks,  a  very  ingenions  proceas  has  been  »• 
vented  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  Sticknej, «« 
Concord,  N'uw  Hampshire,  wliich,  t!iMiii,di  ^  ^'^"7 
ellectuai  metliud,  has  not  yet  wiue  ia^e  g'-J^ 
eral  use.    Alter  the  hole  (which  ahonid  be  no* 
kasUiand  ioohea  ia  diameter) is  bondlotw 
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depth  of  6  or  6  fc«t,  fragments  of  the  bert  hard- 
irood  f liarooal  firo  tfirown  irit<»  the  bottom  and 
ignite*].    A  Ha.st  i:*  thca  Wowu  iu  from  a 
portable  bellows,  throngh  a  wraai^t-iron  tube, 
(0  which  is  a»]'ii  l  at  its  ln\rer  extrcinifv.  n 
tnboof  pUtinuiii  ii<»t  less  than  a  fwt  in  lengtii 
gnd  hall  an  inch  in  diameter.   Tiio  lower  9Mr 
treiiiitv  of  this  i»  cl<^d,  but  its  sides  are  f>cr- 
ibrated  ^>iih  numerous  suiall  holea.   As  the 
bla»t  circulates  throngh  tb«M,  tb6  charcoal 
burM  viriilly,  produoliifr  intense  heat,  and 
molting  away  the  bide  of  the  cavity.  The 
tohes  must  be  frequently  ^vithd^awn  to  hook 
ont  tliti  fraemonts  of  cinder  which  accumulate. 

the  operation  goes  on,  and  the  i»t£ti  of  the 
jbunher  inereasea,  Ch«  fire  is  kept  up  by  oon- 
iiiriiiily  dr<>|>i»iii|tr  more  cliarooal  into  tho  Lulo 
}y  lite  side  ut  the  tube,  the  hole  being  left  open 
or  the  escape  of  the  rmm.  The  wSUs  of  tbe 
diamber  aro  then  inoro  rapidly  a<?tod  upon,  so 
hu  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  caritj  la 
uffidently  large  to  boM  90  or  40  pounds  of 
•owder.  In  t;raTiitic  ro<ks  tho  effect  of  tins 
peration  is  very  remarkable;  tho  ingredieata 
aeU  doim  Into  ft  Iraoid  riag^  and  If  a  trndoBtof 
M  water  i>»  dashed  in  upou  tijo  highly  heated 
ir£ictf,  this  is  scaled  qS  in  large  flakes  bj  tho 
iddoD  olilll,  nd  hf  tho  meehaimol  oetloii  of 
I©  high  steam,  which  U  inskintly  generated. 
I  J!i«rd  stlieious  rocks,  as  tho  firm  sand^oaea 
the  fihowongonk  range,  the  rook  eramUot 
wn  to  sand,  and  thi:*  is  blown  out  of  tho  hole 
tho  procoat  goeo  oo,  covering  the  surface 
tnod.  In  ewotttooiio  rock«,  tho  stone  is 
'tied  to  qaicklime,  an!  i  lar>.'o  cavity  is 
klly  produced.  The  heat  generated  iu  this 
:  rat  ion  is  oo  great,  that  wrooght-iron  pipes 
'O  booa  melted  down,  by  coming  into  if»o 
coataet  with  tho  ohara>al.  Tho  enlarged 
u  uMiono  of  tho  holo  At  the  bottom  are  par- 
tlarly  favorable  for  tho  expl(>>ive  force  of  tho 
rdor  to  be  exerted  to  tho  beat  advantage. 

nuMseo  «f  rode  ore  lifted  op,  and  cntdcs 
trrcat  ox  font  are  opcne<l  to  a  depth  not 
^hc<l  hy  tite  ordinary  method  of  blasting. 
■.■*o  croeko  aflbrd  oomrenient  opportunities 
tho  oae  of  the  sand-blast,  and  thus  venr 
o  qtiAiitities  of  rock  are  oroken  up  w  itn 
p.iratively  small  expense  of  drilling,— Fir- 
•  number  of  charges  simnltauoously  by  the 
nnic  Imttory  is  sometimes  adopted  with 
t  a(iv  anUiih'*>.  where  large  bodies  of  rock 
to  be  moved.   Tbe  effect  prodoe^  by  the 
J  r^Tjantif^'  <»f  jiowdor  h  mtich  ;rn-atcr  tlian 
«*  cUiirj^ts  wero  sscparatvly  exploded.  Tho 
irieLbod  of  firing  is  also  conveniently  ap- 
ta  blAstio^  tindcf  water.   Tn  tltt^  "Krry- 
ftXim.  liritanuLcu"  it  is  stated  that  ilii.s  w  tis 
>ot  in  praMo^  by  G.-rieral  VoA^y,  in  1889, 
;iovUJ:T  tho  wfcck  vl  tho  lioval  Geor>;e  at 
^■.'icL  AXid  agaia  the  samo  year  iu  subma- 
raoki'himMtiug  by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson, 
u   voL  xxi.    of  tho  "  AiiKriran  Journal 
enoa»'*  for  1S31,  is  .a  kttcr  of  J)r.  Hare, 
.tngg  tho  op^ratiojis  of  ilr.  Musts  Shaw-, 
^.^f^ly^gh^y' apj^ifld  (ho  olootrkil  mMhiBo 


to  this  purpose,  and  then  by  advice  of  Dr.  Haro 

mnkinfr  use  of  tho  S'^l^'anio  battery :  nnd 
in  vol.  xxvL  of  tho  eamo  journal  (Ibiil)  the  ap- 
paratus is  fully  d«toribed,  with  drawings  which 
p!iow  that  tho  arrangetuent  "wuy-  e-i«<'ntifiny  the 
Bume  with  lliat  now  in  use.  lu  the  year  1843 
three  cliarges  of  18,(K)0  lbs,  of  powder  wero 
fired  sinniltnnp>ouslv  by  this  means  at  Dover, 
by  Mr.  ^Vulxain  Cubitt.  A  chalk  cliff  400  feet 
high  was  thrown  down  with  little  report,  and 
the  beach  was  covered  with  400,000  cubic  yards 
of  chaik-rock.  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving 
to  tho  £k>Qth-Eaateni  nilwagr  oompany  in  this 
operation  over  the  ordinary  process  wn^  n  t 
leas  than  £7,000.  Submariue  blasting  ot  rock^^ 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  with  the  use 
of  tho  divin^'-bell  for  sinking  the  holes,  and 
charging  thetu  with  cartridgt^  contained  in  a 
tin  tube,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hare^  Wtam 
this  a  smaller  tnbo  is  extern]*-  d  tr>  the  surface, 
which,  when  filled  with  powden  is  lired. 
The  offiset  of  powder  fired  under  tho  proas oro 
of  tlic  ivntrr  nppears  to  l^e  prcator  than  in  ex- 
pU>sioas  of  similar  quaatities  upon  the  load. 
Tho  fragments  iro  ranorod  hot  a  short  dii* 
tancc,  and  little  disturbance  is  rau?cd  upon  the 
8ar£aoo  of  the  water.  It  has  been  found  that 
lodges  of  rook  in  thn  dtnatioii  may  bo  rednood 
in  Tiei^'ht  without  boring  holes,  simply  by  ex- 
ploding large  charges  of  powder  upon  the  soiy 
neo  of  tho  rook,  by  tho  nso  of  aio  galTanio 
battery.  In  thin  way  the  surfaces  of  several 
dangerons  ledges  of  rock  in  New  York  harbor 
hovo  been  tann  off  by  M.  Maffld^  and  tho 
depth  of  water  increased  over  thoin.  A  bat- 
tery has  been  introduced  in  Scotland  of  very 
corapaek  arrangement,  designed  ibr  Igniting 
di  irges  at  a  distance.  It  is  constructtd  of 
zinc  and  cast-iron  plates^  alternating  with 
each  other,  and  abont  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
apart.  The  fir*t  and  second  iron  plates  are  con- 
nected together  as  a  double  terminal  plate, 
fttmi  which  proceeds  tho  wire  forming  the  posi- 
tive pole.  The  first  zinc  plate  is  nnitcd  by  a 
strip  of  metal  with  the  third  iron  plate,  the 
second  sno  with  tbe  fourth  iron,  and  &o  on  to 
the  end  of  the  series,  which  may  consist  of  20 
plates  of  zinc  and  21  of  iron.  Tfie  last  zinc 
plate  will  be  dlscoimecled  with  thu  rest,  aud 
from  this  proceeds  the  wire  foming  tbe  nega- 
tive pole.  Th«  pl'it<«M  are  separated  by  f-lipa 
of  wood  i  ot  aa  xncti  thick,  and  aro  kej>t  in 
phico  by  i  pieoM  of  board  at  the  ends,  con* 
nected  by  cross  strips  at  the  side**,  and  with  one 
at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  fulling 
oat  As  S  fdates  intervene  between  every  pair 
in  metallic  connection,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
partitions  in  tho  trough.  The  space  required 
for  a  battery  of  20  pain^,  or  of  41  single  platei^ 
will  rot  cTreed'20  inches  in  length.  Such  a  bat- 
tery is  readily  coii!>tructed,and  is  found  to  bo  effi- 
cient at  a  distance  of  500  fee  t.  By  adding  a  sec- 
ond of  tho  eamc  kind,  tho  charges  may  be  fired 
at  still  greater  distances.  The  conducting  wires 
of  ooppar  ibcNiId  bo  insnhtod  hgr  n  oovering  of 
iilk  oroottoB  thna^nd  moomI  InohM 
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tboir  extremities  bo  twintod  together.  The  2 
ends  shoald  dirergo  Iruia  tho  twist  as  fiir  as 
the  (linjnt'tfM-  of  the  hole  for  tho  charge  will  ad- 
mil,  and  a  line  steel  wire,  lik«  those  used  fur 
tbe  hair  springs  of  watclics,  or  a  fine  platinum 
wire,  ahould  connect  the  two  poles.  This,  and 
as  many  sneh  connections  as  there  are  hlt^ts  to 
be  finxl,  aro  arranged  iu  their  proper  jihices 
along  the  conducting  wires,  and  each  is  iutro- 
daora  with  the  powder  into  the  bole,  care  befog 
taken  in  tho  charging  and  tamping  not  to  dis- 
turb the  connections. — By  the  Austrian  engi- 
neers electricity  is  preferred  to  voltaism  for  fir- 
ing charges,  tho  qnality  of  tho  conductor  not 
being  of  so  much  importance  in  tho  use  of  tho 
fonser.  Witii  the  apparatus  they  employ,  ex- 
plosions hare  been  produced  at  a  distance  of  1^ 
Gorman  leagues,  and  50  mines  exploded  siinul- 
tancou(-ly,  on  a  lino  of  100  fathoms.  Under 
water  explosions  were  made  at  a  distance  of 
400  ftflionu,  tiia  condoctor  extending  to  the 
length  of  600  fathoms.  Tho  process  lias  hccn 
in  use  under  water  in  Uio  Danube,  near  Grein, 
and  the  marble  qnarriee  near  Nenstadt,  fbr 
some  years,  with  perfect  success.  Tlio  explo- 
sive subitaucc,  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  antimony, 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  is  easily  made,  and  is 
placed  in  tlio  form  of  a  cartrid^^o  at  any  part  of 
tho  conducting  luie.  Seo  ''Jklechanics'  Maga- 
zine," No.  1688.  Tho  subject  of  blasting  under 
water  is  fully  treated  in  Ap])lotons' Dictionary 
of  Mechanies.**— The  quahty  of  tho  powder 
preferred  for  Masting  is  not  the  quick  kind 
that  is  used  for  rifles,  and  operates  mostsnooess- 
fiilly  in  tho  projeeUoaof  misses,  bat  it  is  the 
most  sluggish  in  its  action,  affording  time  for 
the  rocks  to  open  and  be  shaken  before  tho 
effect  is  lost  iu  a  sudden  qniek  explosion. 
Blasting  powder  ehould  con^;i^t  of  G5  j>arts  of 
saltpetre,  16  of  charcoal,  and  20  of  sidjihur; 
while  tlio  best  gunpowder  is  made  of  V5 
parts  of  saltpetre,  12^  of  charcoal,  and  12^ 
of  fi'ilphur.  The  grains  of  the  best  blasting 
pov  li  r  :iro  extremely  ooarso ;  they  may  be  as 
large  as  barleycorns.  They  sliould  be  perfectly 
dry,  hard,  of  even  size,  shining,  free  or  dust,  so 
as  not  to  soil  a  M  hitohnndkorchl*  f.  Ad  tho  iu- 
iUal  effect  of  powder  is  to  a  cunaiderable  extent 
proportional  to  the  surface  over  wbidi  it  is  dis- 
tributed, it  has  been  found  advantageons  to 
insert  in  the  centre  of  cartridges  a  cure  of  wood 
or  iron.  Many  have  supposed  they  accom- 
plished the  same  olueot  by  mixing  with  tho  pow- 
der a  proportion  of  dry  sawdust.  In  some  parts  of 
Euroj)o  this  has  been  extensively  practised.  At 
the  mines  ot'  Tarnowit^  in  bilesia,  it  has  been 
customary  to  Qio  i  sawdost  In  other  mines 
in  Germany  and  Swe<len  it  is  CvUibidered  tlmt 
i  to  ^  of  tho  ))owder  employed  may  bo  sjived 
hy  tlio  use  of  this  material.  About  i  of  tho 
mixture  is  its  most  usual  proportion.  This 
practice  is  condemned  fis  unplulosophical  by 
tho  writer  of  the  article  Stoxs,  in  Tomlin- 
Bon*8  CyolopaNUa.  In  Sweden  small  hollow 
o(»es  of  wood  am  aomatlmeB  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  licles  to  preeerro  ao  empty  spaoe 


below  the  powder.  For  some  reason,  jtcrhap! 
tlie  greater  elasticity  caused  by  the  air  rotton- 
cd,  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  powilvr 
is  coiisiderably  increased.  Gun-cottoa  lis 
been  employed  to  some  extent  in  blasting ;  and 
for  use  iu  mines  it  possesses  the  important  ad- 
vantage over  powder  of  not  giving  off  smoke; 
a  much  less  quantity  also  is  required  to  cveit 
the  same  force.  It  is,  however,  more  expeasiTt 
than  powder,  more  dangerous  to  prepue,  ui 
operates  too  quickly  to  produce  the  beit  cffert 
in  blasting.  For  these  reasons  its  use  hua  di- 
minished, and  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  be 
l.'trgely  employed  for  blasting  purposes.— IJe-iJe 
tho  application  of  blasting  to  breaking  rodi, 
tho  process  is  often  adopted  with  grent  adran- 
tage  for  shattering  stumps  which  it  is  dcsirabb 
to  remove,  and  also  for  splittmg  large  lop  <if 
wood.  A  hole  is  bored  into  thera  with  an 
auger,  and  instead  of  tamping  in  tbe  and 
mode,  a  wooden  plug  is  inserted  to  eoTer  At 
po'.vder.  Tl^o  danger  of  explosion  by^com-  I 
pressed  air  should  always  be  remembered  in  this 
|«ooess.>~^ome  French  inventors  have  taktn 
out  a  patent  in  England  for  splitting  rocks  by  | 
the  generation  of  heat,  without  causing  an  ex- 
plosion. They  used  a  substance  cow[K>5e<i  of 
TOO  parts  of  sulplnir  by  weight,  100 of  saltot* 
CO  of  sawdubt,  60  of  hortjo  manure,  and  10  rf 
common  salt.  The  saltpetre  and  common  salt 
are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  whidi  4  pvti 
of  molasses  aro  added,  and  the  whde  iB|Mi' 
cnls  stirred,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo-  | 
rated  together  in  one  mass,  which  is  then  diied 
by  a  gentle  heat  in  m  room  or  by  exposure  to 
the  Bvtrt.  and  is  fit  for  use.  Tt  taiuped  in  tu« 
holes  bored  fur  blasting  rocks  in  the  same  ilhh* 
ncr  as  gunpowder,  and  is  ignited  hj  a  fisee. 
It  does  not  canso  an  explosion  upward  like  g©- 
powder,  but  generates  a  great  heat,  which  spBi 
the  rock.  | 

BLA'i'E,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Fnmoe,p(9-  | 
in  1858,  4,802,  department  of  Gironde,»»i«» 
X.  W.  of  Bordeaux.    The  river  G\itm 
about  2^  miles  wide  here,  is  defended  bj  Mi 
PiLt6ondMMoc  All  inward  bound  vmmIs^  ; 
obliged  to  anchor  at  Blayo  and  exhibit  tWr  ; 
papers,  and  outward  bound  vessok  usuaU/  ^ 
in  stores  here. 

BLAYNEY.  Bknvamki,  an  English  Hc^ffiji 
died  Sept.  2u,  1801,  the  author  of  valaabie  * 
sertations  on  biblicial  subjects,  and  oorrtctiuij 
in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  Ec  vu 
cimon  of  Christ  church  and  regios  profeseorof 
Ucbrew  at  Oxford,  and  finally  fiotsr  «f  ^ 
shot,  Wilts. 

BLAZONRT  is  flie  sdenoe  of  describiof  > 
coat  of  armorial  bearings  iu  appropriato  li^ 
guttge,  and  iu  accordance  with  tho  rales  a 
heraldry;  or  of  constmoting,  drawing,  scO  ! 
coloring  such  a  coat  from  a  verbal  or  wnt>^ 
description ;  or,  lastly,  of  recogniziug  'J*; 
ing  coats  armorial,  so  as  to  know  and  dcdtf« 
the  families,  intermarriages,  and  fiMts  of  W*" 
Uonship  which  they  indicate.  The  ttm  Mssoj* 
xy  is  alflo  aomotimea  used  to  ligalCr  ^ 
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^nce  ftnd  pomp  of  the  thiii|t  emblAzoned,  as 
one  sees  it  qaaintir  written  m  the  old  chroni- 
cles that  a  host  was  ''glorioua  with  the 
Uaiomy      baan^^'  meaning  merely  with 
nnmhers  of  emblftzoiieJ  hftnnorfi.    In  blazon* 
in::,  the  tiiictiin;s  of  shields  arc  divided  into 
rfj,  metals,  and  fore.    The  metals  arc,  or^ 
irol.i,  and  argent,  silver;  the  latter  Bimfdy  rep- 
resented bj  whit4^   The  colors  are,  gukt^  red; 
mmtif  Una ;  •able,  black ;  xert,  green ;  piafmr^ 
pTirpIo;  and  Umi,  saiignine.    The  furs  ore,  er- 
■mtne^  black  crosB-sbnpcd  8(>oU  on  white;  er- 
mbm,  white  cron^aped  spots  on  black; 
erminoUy  black  crofs-sliapcd  spots  on  j;old ;  and 
raire^  which  is  small  alternate  shields  or  escut- 
:;heona  of  aznre  and  argent,  covering  the  whole 
field  or  CTonnd  of  the  shield,  or  coat  armorial. 
It  is  false  blazonry-,  when  an  object  is  to  be 
represented  on  a  held  or  gr«Nmd,  to  describe 
loth  of  meUd,  buth  of  color,  or  both  of  fnr. 

I  Las  there  cannot  be  correct! jr  blaconed  a  cross 
argent  on  a  field  or,  becanse  both  the  thing 
chOTtrcd  and  the  fivld  on  which  it  U  charged 
are  uietalis ;  nor  a  cross  sable  on  a  field  gnlea,  bo- 
[>ause  both  are  colors;  norft  tram  Misiiiois  on  a 
r,<:h\  vniro,  because  both  are  furni.  A  oro-<i  or 
ja  a  field  azure  is  correct,  because  metal  coa 
^  charged  on  color;  ao  is  a  oross  gnles  on  a 
leKl  ar;;tjut,  l>eoan>o  coh^r  cm  ho  cnarced  on 

tal ;  and  so  again  is  a  cross  either  of  aigont, 
»r,  or  an  J  color,  on  cnaine,  maioM,  wrainoiiy 
r  vniro,  beo:iii>.'  metal  aoaoolor  MB  both  or 
itber  bo  charged  on  for. 
BLEAOHIKO  (FV.  hkMekimmt,  whitedng), 

10  {iroce;;^  of  ri'tnovin^  the  colorii)^  mat- 
(rom  iabrios  of  ootton,  linen,  wool,  silk, 

0.,  cr  from  Htn  raw  moteriala,  aim  also  from 
raw,  "wax,  and  oIIkt  suhstanceai,  and  leaving 
ftcm  perfootly  white.  Steeping  cloths  in  lyes 
rtraetad  tetm  the  ashea  of  plant^s  appears  to 
avo  boon  practised  by  the  ancient  EL^yptiana 
nr  tiiia  pax|»oae.  In  modem  times  the  Dutch 
ave  altnoat  nonopolissd  the  Imfiinoa-s  at  least 

II  within  about  100  voars,  Provii.iis  to  this 
wo  tixQ  brown  linens  roonafactnred  in  Scot- 
md  were  r^lorly  sent  to  Holland  to  bo 
leacIicJ.  A  ^\ho^>  !mmmer  was  required  fur 
je  operation ;  but  if  the  cloths  were  sent  in  the 

11  of  tbo  year,  they  wore  not  returned  for  12 
onths.  It  was  this  practice  which  caused  the 
Liue  of  IIolLuids  to  be  given  to  these  linens.  Tiio 
•otch  introduced  the  business  of  bleochins  for 
eia»clvc8  about  the  year  1740;  but  itwaiim^ 
:i»-\oJ  that  the  ]»ecnliar  properties  of  the  water 
uut  tiiu  bleaching  gruimds  of  Haarlem  gavo  to 
\H  nei^bboriiood  advantages  which  no  other 
rion  c<>"l'l  possess.  IJlcacliing.  thonph  wholly 
L-hemical  process,  and  raistnl  to  it^  present 
MiCJy  improved  state  entirely  by  the  applica- 
[i  of  cheEni*^'d  ?ikill  ami  cbemical  discoveries, 
itiil  not  well  umien»tooU  in  the  rationale  of 
t  ehmm<^  eti^etad.  By  long  steeping  in  alka- 
;.  h'fS  it  hi  supposed  that  the  colorinc:  rnat- 
3  are  ireed  from  all  the  greasy  and  gintiuoua 
wtaneM  lotrodnaed  in  the  waaTing,  and  thus 
x^oJ^i^d  mm  ftfle  to  be  toted  upon  Itj  the 


oxygen  of  the  air  or  water,  and  ready  to  form 
with  this  compounds  which  are  scduble  and 
easily  removed  by  boiling.  The  dew  falling 
upon  the  cloth  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  intlu- 
enoe  tjpon  the  removal  of  the  color;  and  the 
sun's  rny^  increase  the  effect  by  some  chemical 
action  belongiug  to  light,  which  is  imperfectly 
understood.  The  art  of  bleaching  was  conduct- 
ed by  alternate  steeping  in  alkaline  liquors  called 
buckings,  followed  by  thorough  washing  and 
boiling  and  long-continued  cxposnro  upon  grass, 
with  frequent  sprinklings  of  water,  which  pro- 
cess was  called  crofting ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  souring  process,  or  keei)ing  the  articles 
soaked  for  weeks  in  sour  milk,  to  bo  afterward 
washed  and  crofled  several  times.  By  substitut» 
ing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  s<Mir  milk  to  diaeolvo 
out  the  olkaliue  matters,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hope^  the  time  required  for  this  port  of  the  pro> 
cess  was  reduced  to  a  tew  honrs  in  place  of  a  few 
months.  But  the  other  operations  still  involved 
long  time,  particolarlf  ue  crofting;  and  fre- 
fluent  los-^ert  moreover  were  incurred  by  tlio  ex- 
posure of  the  goods  in  the  large  establishments 
upon  the  great  extent  of  grass  knds  they  re> 
quired.  Of  cotton  g.:>od3  ^'^  to  y\  of  their  weight 
is  lost  by  bleaching;  but  linens  often  lose  as 
nraeh  as  j,  by  \\rhich  their  strength  also  is  oon- 
slderably  impaired:  the  finer  llnena  lose  only 
from  IZ  to Sdper  cent.  In  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
where  the  duorine  proceas  ts  not  adopted,  the 
linens  are  exposed  to  a  fermenting  process,  then 
washed,  and  steeped  in  alkaline  liouors,  with 
dtemate  exposores  npon  grass,  -whioi  processes 
are  ref)e3ted  a  great  number  of  time^  for  CO  to 
70  days ;  but  to  render  them  properly  white, 
thoy  are  afterward  passed  through  a  bath  acid- 
ulated with  Bulphurio  acid,  then  treated  again 
with  the  potash  lye  several  times  and  alternately 
exposed  on  the  gross,  and  finally  thoroughly 
cleansed  hy  wosbing  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
colled  a  dash-wheel.  Tlii"?  machine  13  also  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  Engliijh  and  Scotch  processes  for 
washing  the  goods  without  subjecting  them  to 
nnneces«anr  wear.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  dilFtTcnt  processeH  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  com[iIctA;  diffnaion  of  the  coloring  matters 
thrritjgh  t!ie  flax  fibrea,  and  their  close  union 
with  them ;  each  operation  decomposing  and 
removing  in  succession  small  portions  only.  The 
discover}-  of  chlorine  gas  in  1774  led  to  the  great 
improvement  in  blenching  of  opplyiug  thh  gas  to 
the  removal  cf  tiie  colors.  This  use  of  it  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  French  chemist  Ber- 
thoUet,  in  the  vear  1785,  and  explained  the  next 
year  by  him  to  Watt  of  QIamow,  who  was  then 
in  Paris.  By  Watt  the  process  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  gas  being  used  in  solu- 
tion in  water.  Its  prepiuni^ion  was  found  to  he 
highly  injnnon?  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  libre  of  the  cloth  was  weakened  by  the 
action  of  tlio  cldorine.  BertiiolIetimproTed  the 
proce<is  by  diluting  the  aqueous  solution  with 
water,  and  also  by  saturating  with  potash  a  por- 
tion of  the  add.  This  wae  the  first  step  toward 
tbo  prepafatloa  of  the  chloride  of  Ume^  which 
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was  originally  prepared  after  loog-contioiiod  ex- 
perimenting by  Tennantflf  Olo^ow,  in  the  ycnr 

I70f^.  It.H  first  employment  was  in  ilio  fortu  of 
a  saturaUnl  liquid  solution;  but  in  the  year  17Ud 
he  patented  the  use  of  the  dry  ddortddof  lUne 
or  bleaching:  powder,  the  i)reparation  and  prop- 
ertied of  which  will  bo  described  under  its  own 
hMd.  teaching  by  chlorine,  asnowpructi-^iil, 
varies  somewhat  as  applied  to  the  diitWont  iiib- 
rics ;  but  a  succession  of  different  processes  is 
still  adopted^  as  in  the  old  methods.  Thus  in 
bleaehiog  oottou,  thero  are  the  preparatory 
operations  of  singeing  off  the  loose  fibres  by  pase- 
ing  the  cloth  over  heated  cyliiult  rs;  then  soak- 
ing some  hours  in  water,  followed  by  the  dash- 
wheel;  then  boiling  in  lime'water,  which  acta 
npon  the  prca^o,  and  prepares  it  for  easy  re- 
moval by  the  naxt  uj^eration  of  boiling  in  water. 
This  19  followed  by  the  souring  process,  which 
dissolves  out  the  adhorin<j  lime,  and  a  suoi  i'uJ- 
ing  washing  proparesi  thu  cLulh  for  bk-a.claIl^,^ 
This  consists  in  steeping  the  cloth  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  litno,  which  is  called 
the  chemiokinir  process.  The  1  itjuor  consists,  for 
every  pound  of  cloth,  of  about  half  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  S  gallons  of  water.  Soar* 
ing  and  washing  saooeed  this,  and  these  pro> 
cesses  are  repeated,  it  may  l>e,  sever.il  times; 
altogether  they  atnount,  including  cidendering, 
to  about  25  in  number.  Though  still  very  com- 
plicated, tlic  thno  of  the  oppr.ifion  in  greatly  re- 
duced from  tliat  of  the  old  rnetlii>d.  In  2  days 
is  now  aooompIMied  what  formerly  required 
a  wliolo  snmmer,  and  the  cost  of  the  process 
amounts  to  only  about  20  ccuts  jjcr  i/iece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  of  24  yards.  Bleaching  linens  with 
chlorioQ,  though  somewhat  more  e.\peditious 
than  the  process  already  referred  to  in  Bohemia 
find  Sile-i:v  is  still  atedioiH  operation,  and  prol>- 
ably  is  susceptiblo  of  great  improveiueuts.  It 
involves  froin  8  to  80  different  processes  of  stoc fl- 
ing, boilin^:^,  wa^hinir,  conrinir.  A-  '.,  wltli  <'\-- 
posure  Ujiou  thtj  gra>3  for  iVnm  to  fiii  daya^ 
Without  this  eiptwure  a  loi!i;>  :■  tinn'  is  i\  n!iired 
for  the  bleaching  action  of  iho  solution  of  <  lilo- 
ride  of  lime.  Rags  are  bleached  for  the  pa,i*cr- 
makers,  after  bcin;.'  iliorou!,'ldy  washed  in  tho 
engine  and  reduced  to  what  is  called  holf-stntf, 
by  soaking  them  for  6  to  12  hours  in  a  ssolntion 
of  chloride  of  lime;  from  2  to  4  poiin^U  if  the 
dry  chloride  being  used  tor  every  cwt.  of 
rags.  When  the  rags  ore  stron^dy  dyed  it  fa 
often  necessary  to  add  snmosalphuric  acid  (half 
tlio  weight  of  Uie  bleaching  powder),  aud  cause 
tho  raixtorev  with  tho  ra^  placed  in  it,  to  re- 
volve for  sotno  time  in  a  tt:.'!it  cyliiulrical  ves^iel, 
till  the  chlorine  evolved  has  removed  liio  color.-j. 
Tills  process  is  followed  by  thorough  washin^r. 
Wool  requires  a  thorough  preparation  cnllcd 
scouring,  to  free  it  from  the  soapy  and  wasy 
matters  exhaled  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep. 
Weak  ammoniacal  lyo  ia  found  efficient  ibr 
thw  pnmose,  and  this  is  obtained  by  Iwilinj? 
putrefied  urine  with  4  to  8  times  its  quantity 
of  soft  water.  The  wool  is  steoj>cd  and  weil 
waihedioft  wann  bathofthialiquur,  untilalltbe 


impurities  are  converted  into  soapy  matters  and 
removed  by  Tuning  in  dean  water.  Canstieaoda 

i>  sometimes  iis^nI  in-tead  of  ammoniacal  liquors. 
The  bleaching  is  elfected  by  means  of  sulphurous 
add  gu  instead  of  chlorine^  This  gas  has  the 
property,  not,  howe%'er,  i)€culiar  to  it.  of  nni'ing 
with  tho  coloring  substances  aud  forujiug  witii 
thcni  ci  'lorleascomponndii,  which  remain  in  the 
libro.  It  is  nsnally  employed  by  filling  a  rl'  -.- 
cliambor,  in  which  the  woollen  materials 
pende«l,  with  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur. 
Ihis,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
ohamber,  forms  tnlpharona  acid  gas,  which,  in 
tho  coarse  of  13  to  2i  liours,  destroys  the  colors 
iu  the  wool  The  materiolsi  iostead  of  beiog 
exposed  to  the  gt^  are  sometimes  steeped  in 
water  acidubtcd  with  it.  This  ii^nany  re  quire* 
twice  as  much  time,  but  the  operation  of  the 
acid  a  more  mnt'orm,  and,  if  well  managed,  ii 
can  probably  bo  made  more  economical  in  ti:.:o 
and  cost  of  material  than  the  use  of  the  gtts. 
^ool,  after  tho  "sulphuring"  prooess,  has  a 
harshness  about  it,  which  is  removed  by  soak- 
ing and  wa!!hin<;  it  in  a  warm  and  weak  h&th 
of  soft  Soap.  Silks  are  scoured  by  r-Mkin.* 
them  in.  a  solution  of  soap  kept  at  the  temp«a- 
tore  of  about  90*  F.  From  80  to  40  ponnda  ti 
very  line  f-oap  nro  u*ed  for  every  100  pouniisof 
silk;  but  tho  proportions  vary  according  tx>  the 
uses  that  are  to  be  made  of  the  articles,  Thi^ 
rentoves  the  pdntinmi'^  .nnd  waxy  matters  which 
give  the  etiti'uess  to  raw  ^ik.  After  steeping, 
tho  silks  are  well  wai.he  i,  put  into  linen  Ues, 
juid  boiled  for  ari  hour  aud  a  half  in  a  weaker 
solution  of  soap.  Dilierout  sh.'ules  of  white  are 
given  to  tho  silk,  without  further  bleaching,  bv 
tho  usoof  very  weak  dyes  of  litnms  or  indigo.  A 
pure  white  b  obtiuncd  by  tho  sulphuring  prooev. 
iSteain  has  been  applied  in  Enjrland,  uh-Ut  a 
patent,  to  bleaching  silks.  Wheat-straw  a 
grown  in  Tosoany  without  reference  to  tLe 
^.T  lin.  The  plants  are  sown  broadcast,  aud  tho 
straw  is  cut  when  tho  grjuu  is  in  the  milk.  Ii 
is  thin  and  short,  but  of  line  textnre.  On  being 
( ut.  it  is  dried  for  a  few  days  in  tho  mn.  then 
ht  icked  in  bundles,  and  dried  in  the  mow  for  a 
month.  After  this,  it  is  partially  bleached  by 
exposure,  upon  the  meadows,  to  the  dews  asd 
sun ;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  steamicp 
and  suljihuring.  In  England,  a  boiling  solnticc 
of  caustic  soda  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  haid 
natural  ramish  upon  ttic  ontide  of  the  stianr; 
after  which  tho  nsu.il  blcacJiiiii:  jinx.  oAs,  wl4 
sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine,  is  apuliod,  Tlii* 
hanl  coating,  it  is  said,  may  also  be  remorol 
with  economy,  by  sever.al  sieepinr'^  in  dilute  al- 
kaline 8oUuit)us,  alternating  with  others  of 
chlorido  of  lime,  and  tJie  vapor  of  snlphurou.' 
acid.  Chlorine  is  the  mnst  common  agent  em- 
ployed for  bleaclung  a  \ariely  of  other  aA» 
stances  beside  those  already  named;  as,  for  «x- 
ample,  wax,  and  articles*  of  paner,  as  nupii 
printH,  books,  itc.  But  frequently,  colors 
parted  to  cloth  by  strong  dye*,  require  for  ihdr 
removal  ditierent  chemical  rea^euts^  a?  cJin>uuo 
add,  or  the  combioatioii  of  thia  with  potjuiL 
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Fnitochlonde  of  tin  Is  alio  employed  fur  the 
same  {Mirpt -0.  These  are  called  dischargee,  and 
are  piuciuiU/  made  iu«  of  in  tho  calioo  priot 
worn.  Tb«  whltMiio^  of  e«iidl«a»  pinmna, 
snpar,  itc,  AviH  l)o  ^le^o^lboJ  in  treating  of  those 
artid<es.  A  process  haa  been  introduood  in 
Franc«  of  bleaching  wax,  which  li  abo  amtllM* 
ble  to  oiL*.  l-y  melting  it  in  hot  Ptcam.  nna  «nb- 
Jecting  it  to  itsucltuu  ia pu&.'^iij^  tliniTigh  n  kiml 
of  worm.  It  lA  also  washed  ith  liot  wat^r  al- 
ternately with  the  stojiMiiriL'. — llydrute  of  uhi- 
miua,  iircpart'd  by  decyinposiug  iilum  by  csxr- 
boDAto  of  aoda,  has  recentlj  Iwen  substituted 
for  Miintl  ohATOOol,  for  deoolotiiig  Uqoida,  £z- 
perfmeDts  nado  hj  If.  Ob.  If6ric^  ehemi»t  of  the 
ijietjillurgi.-al  Wurk-.  ;u  Grenz<jt,  .«-h.)^*- that  15 
graounes  of  alamiua  may  re|ilaoe  260  grammea 
of  anhnal  charcoal.  In  dooolorin^  »  quart 
water  colored  by  10  grammes  of  litmrif? ;  or  for 
drap  colored  by  mrtla!»#e*,  7  grammes  of 
ahnnina  wero  e^uivalont  to  18o  of  aalmol 
ctarcoal.  Tbo  jdumina  i%  moreover,  re- 
stored with  k'>3  fxpeiis«>  thou  the  charcuiil. — 
We  pa&9  to  the  consideration  of  the  process  for 
bleaching  cotton,  which  haa  loi^  been  ezttn- 
dveljr  Imown  as  the  **  American  Ueaohiog." 
Before  the  year  183d,  Dr.  Sainiul  L.  Dona,  act- 
ing aa  consulting  chcmiafc  to  the  Hemmack 
numnfiutinlog  company  of  Lowdl,  ICaaa.,  had 
completed  on  icTestigation  on  tlio  adhering 
and  coloring  matters  of  the  cotton  fibres,  which 
led  liim  to  <1l'\-i<q  and  cany  Into  practice  tbo 
application  of  eltemical  aiTcnts  in  guclj  orJcr  aa 
to  insure  uuifurm  rcsultii  iu  bleaohing.  The 
reslno-waxy  envelopes  of  the  fibrea^  aa  well  aa 
tbo  accidental  starchy,  albuminous,  and  oily 
bodies  present  in  the  manufactured  goods,  are 
by  this  method  resolved  into  nolublo  compounds 
aad  remoTfld ;  and  when  in  1837  the  prooeaa 
notfaod  beoamo  known  to  fho  wdmMo 
UeO/dicrs  and  prititcrs  of  Mrildhau.^on,  it  <!row 
fbrth  their  expressions  of  admiration  for  its  com- 
pleteoess.  This  method  is  founded  on  tbo  2 
fuIlowiL;^  principles:  1.  The  conversion  of  the 
&tt^  aad  waxy  matters  into  s^^aps;  ami  for  so- 
cantj  and  economy,  it  is  preferable  thai  these 
soaps  should  have  alkaliiio-t;art]iy  basM  ;  caT!«tic 
lime  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  tlleciiud  agtut, 
2.  The  decomposition  of  tbo  basic  soaps  formed, 
•o  aa  to  convert  them  into  aolaUe  aoasa^  which 
is  offiseted  by  the  aotkMi  of  ao  alkalbio  carbo- 
nate. TI:c-<;  are  the  cardinal  principles  on 
which  this  almost  perfect  process  is  foundeiL  but 
fhare  are  praetioal  points  of  bterest.  After 
tiie  principles  were  pJibliahed,  M.  AnfnTJte 
ScLeuxcr,  of  Miihlhausen.  suggested  the  pa^^sinff 
of  the  goods  flrom  tha  fime  Into  dilated  add. 
Thin  !^t.  |).  by  no  meana  essenUal,  increa'^c':  tbo 
oeriaiuly  of  an  easy  decomnosition  of  ilio  limo 
soap,  as  the  acid  seizing  tue  bai»o  enters  into 
oombinatioa  with  It^  learinff  the  fatty  acid  fr^ 
to  oooibino  with  the  base  or  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nate, aud  forra  soluble  soap.  It!  (ic-'  ribin.:  tbo 
I»x>ce6s  as  almoat  perfect,  a  point  waa  in  view, 
which  called  Ibr  this  qualifying  phtiae.  Br. 
Dm  £>iiiid  that  after  tha  Bowptooeai  had  baan 


applied,  aud  nifxlified  applications  had  been 
made,  there  fttill  rvmainod  ailhcring  to  the  fibre 
a  lubetaBca  which  haa  manv  of  the  oharaoten 
of  wax.  This  •abataneabe  haa  itodfed  at  great 

len;;T!i,  ?f-p:irntin;,'  it  from  bb'^cb.'!  c^t'in  by 
moans  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  dcT>o.<iita  it  on  • 
oocding.  Ita  few  afllnitiea  do  not  allow  of  tha 
application  of  any  spffial  agent  fcr  rr-nioving 
it  wholly  ;  while  the  .*olaUuu  of  rosin  in  aikali, 
combining  with  it,  iliN^olw^*  a  portion.  Tliia 
body,  iinliko  wax  in  its  rt.-lation  to  coloring 
matter,  bfcoriu'^  tiiitid  in  ordinary  madder 
printing,  at  iLe  poii;ts«  bere  it  is  deeirablo  tliat 
white  grounds  only  should  appear,  and  no  modi- 
fleadon  of  bleaching  methods  has  yet  met  or 
overcome  tbls  ilifTH  ulty.  U  wa«t*k*eme<l  proper, 
before  leaving  this  ao^joct,  to  present  this  point 
— H)f  waxy  matter  remaining — prominently,  aa 
it  is  tlie  one  from  which  fiiturr  improvements 
will  depart ;  and  it  was  duo  to  the  dutiuguis^hed 
discoverer  of  a  i»90Mi,oredltabla  to  the  science 
of  onr  common  country,  that  no  mifioonception 
in  r«;latiuu  Ut  the  great  practical  points  reached 
ihould  exist.  The  steps  of  this  process  divi^ 
aa  usual  under  thote  necessary  to  the  ludution 
of  extraneous  bodies,  and  those  by  which  bleach- 
iuf:  of  tlie  fibre  is  effected,  and  a-*  presentc  l  hero 
are  the  expetienoe  of  exteoaiTe  manofiicturing, 
at  the  Merrlraaek  mamfhetnrfng  eompany^s 
works  in  I.o Will,  Mas.«.  r>'"irMn'j  j-r.^-'tM:  1. 
Steep  ti»e  cloth  in  water  at  temp,  about  yu"  F. 
Ibr  24  boon.  I.  Paw  through  a  bath  of  milky 
caustic  lime,  containing  COlb-*.  for  2  .".oo  lbs.  ,,f 
cloth.  8.  lioil  thocioth  m  it  pas-st^  jroiu  thw  2d 
operation  6  hours,  eonptlDg  {rom  Uic  moment  eb- 
ullition actually  occurs.  4.  Wash  through  tha 
washing  machine.  0.  Pass  throo;rh  a  bath  of  id- 
T'htirio  acid,  diluted  till  it  marks  2  15.  6.  Wash 
in  madiine.  7.  i3oil  9  houra  in  a  eolation  of 
earbonato  of  aoda  faoda  adi),  eoobdnhiip  100  Iba. 
for  2, 500  11 1^.  of  I'bitb,  and  in  which  l''!  lb-,  of 
common  rue»io  have  beeo  previously  dii^^^lved. 
8.  Wash  in  machine.  9.  Pass  in  wa.«}iing  ma^ 
chine  throii^'h  n  clears<jlntiein  of  ehbiriilL  if  lime, 
marking  1^  B.  ]<'.  Kxpo!*e  the  cIoUj,  aa  it  is 
folded :  from  the  macliiuo  into  pits  with  open 
?i(lc"^  to  the  ftctinn  of  tbo  air  anu  carluMiio  acid, 
blili  saturated  wiih  tiio  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  11.  Pass  in  washing  machine  thnm^di  sul- 
i^iuioaoidaiMiwaterdilaledtoS'li  12andl8. 
waah  twioe  in  machine.  All  theae  oneratiana 
are  ronductcd  in  the  ordinary  vt  •ssel.s  called 
kier^  heaud  by  steam,  and  in  the  u^aal  log- 
rolling'* washing  machlna%  with  their  apedal 

adaptations.   

BLEACHING  POWBER.  Jlv  tl  e  action 
of  chlorine  gaa  upon  bydnito  of  lini<'.  a  com- 
pound h  priKhiectl,  which  is  known  by  the 
oonniion  muno  of  cblurido  of  li,u»e.  By  the 
calico-primers,  and  others  who  make  use  of  it 
for  its  bleaching  profMrtki^  it  is  called 
bleaching  powders.  It  ta  ako  known  aa 
hypochlorite  of  limo,  chlorinated  limOi  Ac. 
The  compound  waa  first  jtreparod  by  Ifr. 
Tannant  of  Qlaigow,  in  exnerimeotins  upon 
tha  beat  appUoatkiM  of  ohJorine  to  bleach- 
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ing  purposes.   Be  tint  made  it  in  tite  form 

I  if  the  saturated  liijuid  solution ;  and  tlio  year 
sticcecdiug  (ia  1799)  ho  took  out  a  patent 
for  impregnating  dry  qidddime  iHth  ciuoriiie. 
By  tlic  Ftiggestion  of  one  of  his  partners, 
slaked  lime,  or  tho  hydrato,  was  substituted 
for  the  avicU&ne,  having  tho  property  of  ab- 
sorbing larsro  quantities  of  the  pns,  which  tho 
quicklime  hua  not.  Tho  llrm  ot  Messrs.  Tcii- 
nant  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  havo  continued  to 
this  time  the  largest  mannfactiirers  of  this  val- 
uable bleat^dnf  material.  In  preparing  it,  a 
pure  quality  of  lime  is  required,  free  from  iron^ 
day,  and  magnesia,  the  presence  of  which 
wcNud  serloosly  aroct  the  hieaeiiing  proceae. 
It  should  rtl.~o  he  well  and  frc?My  ljurncd,  and 
freed  from  all  carbonic  nciil.  Enough  water  is 
then  to  bo  added  to  it  to  rau-o  it  to  full  into  a 
fine  wliito  powder,  whicli  in  tlio  liydratc  of  lime. 
Chlorine  is  prv^parcd  by  several  diiFercnt  pro- 
cesses; but  2  only  are  in  commoa  use  ia  the 
large  establishments.  One  of  these  consists  in 
decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  by  heating  it 
in  contact  with  coarsely  pnlvcrizLd  black  oxido 
of  manganese.  This  substance,  which  is  tho  oro 
called  pyrolQ!«itc,  and  also  the  similar  ore,  psile- 
melane,  fi.iriii-!ios  a  lar?o  amount  of  oxy^'cn 
gas,  which  in  tho  mutual  decomposition  xmitcs 
triu  the  hydro^  of  tho  hydrochloric  add  to 
form  water,  settmg  free  the  cLIorine,  an  atom 
of  which  takes  tho  place  of  tho  oxygon,  form- 
ing chloride  of  manganese,  and  another  atom 
escapes.  Tltc«e  changes  are  represented  by  the 
foUowin*?  formula : 


Ma  O,,    -f-   2  II  CI 


MnC!    +   2  110  +  CI 


P«roii<l«  of  ilydrocbtofU 


CI.:,  n.l..  .,f 

the  first  jKtrt  of  tho  equation  being  the  mate- 
rials cTiiiniiycd,  and  the  latter  tlie  products  ob- 
taiut  J.  Ihu  other  process  consists  in  mixiug 
tho  manganese  oro  with  common  salt,  and  adding 
snlphorio  acid.  Tho  changes  which  are  then 
effiScted  are  represented  as  follows : 

Mq  O,       N»  Cl  -H  SnO,  B(  I  J- M  n  O.  SOj+Na  O.  SO, 

PrKii^'levf     Cbli>ri<l«  of     Sulpknhe     F  .  |  Kutr  t  f  of 
UaBi*u<M        SsdilUB  Aiu<t         UanfUWM  b«U 

W«l«r  Ctlcrtn* 

It  is  important  that  tlio  manganese  oro  should 
be  of  tho  purest  qnali;y,  in  oroer  to  obtain  from 
it  till'  lar_'r«it  qnantity  of  oxyp-on  jras.  Pviolu- 
sito  wlica  puro  gives  up,  at  a  whiio  heat,  33.1 
per  cei;t.  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  passes 
into  the  red  oxide.  Chlorino  gas  is  thus  pro- 
pared  in  largo  alembics  or  still!*,  which  aro 
made  (-f  ca.>it-iron,  where  exposed  to  strong 
heat,  and  in  part  of  strong  sheet  lead ;  or  some- 
times of  stones  closely  fitted  and  eemented  to 
each  othiT.  Tlio  lo^vor  ]inft!ori  is  soniotiriies 
made  duublo  for  introducing  hot  steam  for 
heating  the  mixture  in  the  inner  vessd.  The  ma" 
terials  introduced  aro  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, ratAxl  as  it  pure,  but  varying  witli  their 
impurities:  binoxido  of  manganese,  100  parts; 
common  salt,  150  parts ;  and  Bolphorio  acid,  of 


specific  gravity  1.6,  about  185  parts.  Hie  tera- 
peraturo  is  kopt  at  about  ISO"  F.,  nnd  the  ma- 
terials aro  kept  in  agitation  by  a  stirrer,  wliidi 
Is  mode  to  roTolve  in  the  lower  port  of 
the  vessel.  As  the  in  evolved,  it  p;iiH:-sby 
a  lead  ]>ipo  to  tho  poriiier,  and  into  tbo  top  of 
tho  chamber  in  which  tho  hydrate  of  tins  b 
deposited  in  trays,  uliich  aro  ]'l.nrcd  npon 
shelves.  Iloat  is  generated  by  the  cbemical 
combination ;  but  it  should  not  lie  alloirai  to 
exceed  63°  F.,  the  snpp^  of  chlorine  bdiig 
cheelred  to  Icoep  the  temperature  down. 
For  2  days  tho  pr{5cess  gpca  on,  %vh<:n  it  is 
stopped,  that  the  woricmen  may  eater  with 
hm  a  set  of  trays  of  fresh  hydrate  of  ftns 
to  replace  an  cqnal  quantity,  which  has  l^ct-n 
exposed  4  days  to  the  action  of  tho  gas,  aad 
to  stir  over  tiiat  which  has  been  in  3  dsji 
Half  a  charge  is  thus  taken  out  every  2  daT^ 
"SVhca  well  made,  it  should  bo  a  uniform  white 
powder,  without  lumps,  smelling  of  dilorine, 
dissolving  with  little  residue  in  20  parts  of 
water  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  attracting 
inoistnro  very  slowly  from  tho  air.  "When  p.'e- 
parod  in  a  lit^aid  state,  the  gas  is  pa^ed  W 
nme-water,  tiU  this  Is  eatmvted  with  ii  tlis 
solution,  for  tho  quantity  of  lime  it  C"iitainn,  is 
stronger  than  tlio  dry  powder,  but  it  is  not  n 
permanent  in  character,  the  chlorine  sooo^aS' 
caping  from  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  tept 
long. — A  process  of  obtaininir  chlorine  fruta 
salt  by  means  of  nitrate  of  ^o(ia  and  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  patented  in  England,  and  is  t  arrirf 
on  by  tho  Messrs.  Tcnnant,  of  tila^irow,  upon 
n  lai^'o  scale.  They  decompose  about  b  torn  of 
nitrate  of  soda  veekiy,  £rom  whieh  thiy  ob- 
tain abont  19  tons  of  good  bleaching  po«te 
This  pruct  -d  is  dcsoriln  d  by  Dr.  ilu.-i>ratt  is 
his  recent  work  on  chcmistiT.  The  expense  for 
]al>or  and  fuel  is  represented  to  be  no  greittf 
than  by  the  sulphate  method.  The  heavy  cost 
of  tho  nitrate  of  soda  is  counterbalanced  hj 
the  nitrous  acid  produced,  which  supplio*  tbe 
place  of  iiifrat "  qoda  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  n(  i<l. —  i  ho  exact  chemical  constita- 
tion  of  ohhirido  of  lime  has  never  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  By  some  chemists  it  is  re^ac^ 
as  a  hypochlorite  of  lime  combined  with  aa 
oquiv.'ilcnl  of  cldoriJe  of  calcium.  Dr.  Ure 
considers  it  a  mixture  in  no  delimte  proportion 
of  chlorine  and  hydrate  of  lime.  As  fbnBori!f 
prepared,  tho  mixture,  when  chlorine  c<»isc« 
to  bo  absorbed,  consisted  of  1  equivalent 
chlorine  and  2  of  hydrate  of  lime;  but  bj  tbs 
improved  prorc«s  of  preparation,  the  best  Mffl- 
plce,  according  to  I 'r.  Thompson,  now  coofiSt 
of  single  equivalents  of  chlorine  aad  liaM^nl 
aro  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Df. 
Musj)ratt  and  some  others  regard  it  as  «  SO* 
ponnd  of  the  typo  of  binoxidc  of  ciJi  iani,  in 
which  1  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  rephwod 
by  chlorine,  as  represented  by' the  ftumitb: 
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Howorer  expressed,  tLo  oompoand  is  genenJIy 
regarded  by  the  best  anthontiea  as  oonsistinff 
•  of  1  eqaivalent  of  chlorine,  1  of  c&lciam,  and 
'  1  of  oxjgeo.  TheoreUoaUj  it  should  uford 
4S.96  per  coat,  of  chlorine;  bat  by  reason  of 
id  lubill^  to  deoontpoiei  Uio  chknioo  in  the 
eooHMraial  urfkle  eTengn  oi^f  from  80  to 
38,  and  rarely  exceeds  86  per  cent;  indeed, 
afber  bdin^  icopt  a  few  months,  it  is  ofteoer 
ftmnd  to  contain  lorn  than  10  per  oent.  ot 
arailablo  chlorine.  Its  value  depending  npon 
tJie  quantity  of  chlorlna,  that  b  readily 
erolvod,  and  as  by  exposure  portions  of  the 
chlorine  become  fixed  by  new  combinations 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime^ 
the  methods  of  testing  bloAching  powdor 
•ra  diptndent,  not  oa  the  ebs(4ats  ^antity 

bofc  00  thai  mmr  die* 

SlAced.  TIio  operation  of  thas  ttwting  its  valiio 
\  termed  chlorimetrv.  One  process,  in  oom- 
tnon  AM  birtiie  bleaohera,  is  in  determiniof  the 
quantity  of  indiffo  of  which  n  certain  anritifit  of 
the  powder  will  destroy  the  color.  Tiio  ac- 
eonwy  of  tliis  operation,  however,  cannot  be 
rtlicd  npon,  the  inditto  not  being  of  unifonn 
<iU3lity,  and  it-?  solution  bving  subject  to  (11-- 
oompoeitton  by  keeping.  The  simplet^t  and 
moet  ftocnrate  test  is  the  determination  of  the 
qnantitx  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  when  in 
eolntion,  is  convt-rtot],  through  tlie  influenco  of 
the  chlorine  CTolredaJnto  the  lesqaioxido  of 
Imi.  The  obaage  is  Knovii  to  be  oonipletBd 
wben  ft  iim;ry  green  \n  given  t')  the  liquid  on 
addition  of  ferricTonido  of  potassium.  Tit  id 
test,  as  adopted  aj  the  U.  8.  PharmaoopGoia 
of  ISIO,  is  thus  applied:  ♦*  When 40  graiin  of 
the  powder  tritarated  with  a  fluid  onnco  of  db- 
tiBed  water  are  well  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
79  ^^rains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  ])rutoxide 
of  iron  and  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  2  fluid 
ounces  of  di^tilkd  water,  a  liquid  U  foniit  <l, 
which  does  not  jield  *  blue  precipitate  with 
fiHTicyanide  of  potaaslflw  (rod  pmnlite  of 
potash "i."  Tf  the  powder  contain  rhlorino 
than  the  propmion  re^juired  by  the  Pharma- 
eopalft  (in  per  cent.),  the  protoxide  will  not 
be  all  converted  into  the  se^qnioxide,  and  tho 
preamtate  with  the  prusslate  of  pota&h  will  bo 
of  omm  color.— liesidd  its  use  for  bleaching 
porposesi,  cliloridc  of  lime,  or  cldorinntod  limo, 
M  it  is  also  called,  is  employed  in  medicine  us  a 
dlsinfeotant  and  desiccant.  It  is  applied  as  a 
Vaeh  for  ulcers,  bums,  cutaneoas  eruptions, 
Aol;  a  garglo  for  putrid  sore  throat ;  and  is 
admiDistATol  in'emally  in  typlioid  fevor,  s< T<'f-( 
ola,  and  other  diseases.  By  the  fkcility  with 
wUeh  ti  is  made  to  giro  up  its  eMortne,  It  fa  a 
very  vrdtiablo  nirent  for  di«:nfe<-tir.g  all  plact-s 
exposed  to  noxious  effluvia.  It  is  applietl  to 
purify  tho  air  of  hospitals,  ships,  &c.,  and  is 
believed  to  ha  influtiitiul  in  preventing  tlio 
spread  of  contagion  by  destroying  the  pesti- 
lential miama.  Animal  and  Tcgctablo  decom- 
positions arc  cheidMd ;  and  it  is  tboamede  u<)oful 
M  ao  antlscDtlo.  In  long  voyagee  li  fa  applied 
to  tlie  poffiMlMiar  tilt  water  «Nd«iiMard 


ships.  One  or  two  o  : rice?  arc  put  in  a  hogs- 
head of  water,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air 
«Qd  lettlinfi  the  quality  <^  this  fa  found  to  bo 
moch  impfoved. 

BLEaS^,  a  jiari-^h  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
England,  and  the  ccatre  of  a  poor-law  onion 
oomprisiug  16  parishes.  Tbo  roresi  of  Blean 
was  anciLtiily  of  v:i-t  oxtent,  and  oven  as  late 
as  the  time  of  lluury  VI.  it  was  the  scene 
of  wild  bo«r  hunts.  It  his  sow  lost  its  prlv- 
flCffes.  Pop.  about  6ftO. 

BLEDSOE,  a  S.  K.  county  of  Tonnes«e& 
comprising  an  area  of  -i^'i  sq.  bl,  and  dralasd 
by  Dequatchio  river.  It  h;w  an  uneven  and 
partly  mountiunotis  surface,  and  in  1S50  pro- 
duced 407,025  bushels  of  com,  83,070  of  oati, 
and  48,487  poimds  of  hotter.  There  were  U 
ehorelMSi,  tSoA  600  pnjiib  sttenffitig  pnbllo 
nrhools.  Mincrnl  o  '.il  is  t  imd  In  -everal  parts  of 
the  county.  Capital,  Pikeviilo ;  pop.  6,959,  of 
whom  827  were  daves. 

BT.EKCTTER,  Axn  Euza,  an  American  poet- 
ess, wa*  tho  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt 
Schuyler,  bom  in  New  York,  in  Oct.,  1752,  died 
at  Tomhanick,  above  Albdrsy,  Nov.  2'1  1783. 
Sho  married,  in  1769,  Mr.  JuLn  J.  Ulceckcr,  lived 
with  him  one  year  at  Poughkcep.<io,  then  re- 
moved to  Tomhanick,  whence  she  was  »lriven  by 
tho  news  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyiie'a  army. 
Her  husband  had  jJrtady  loft  to  provide  means 
ot  escape,  when  she  was  obliged  to  tly  on  foot, 
In  the  midti  of  her  flunfly,  and  of  •  crowd  cf 
other  hi.-li»li.'~.-4  jit.'rs>iii-,  f  ^r  ri  fi.^-c  fn-m  t!j.'  ad- 
vancing savages.  After  enduring  gre;it  horrors 
and  distresses,  they  nade  their  a{>u  to  Al« 
br\ny,  and  thence  by  water  to  Red  Hook,  where 
tlity  rcnmiucd  until  tho  surrender  of  Burgnyno 
enabled  them  to  return  to  their  home.  In  17^1, 
her  husband  was  captured,  with  two  of  h'\»  la- 
borers, whilo  working  in  a  field,  ami  carried  oft 
t<»ward  Canada,  but  intercepted  hy  a  p^n"'.'*' 
from  Bennington.  She  viidtad  l^ew  York  in 
fte  spring  of  1789,  bat  Ibfand  the  dianges  of 
time  and  war  oppressive  to  !i«  r  .'^< n-itivi-  uiind. 
ilcr  poems  were  written  as  Bu^;;c£tcd  by  oo- 
easloBi^  wifhooi  a  Tiew  lo  pobUcatioa.  She 
pii-iHi-^>od  a  pportivo  fnnoy,  with  nmc'i  tendor- 
nt^  of  feeling,  but  thg  b*id  experiences  of  her 
life  produced  upon  her  such  an  effect,  that  she 
de~tri>y.-d  tin-  pi  rr^  tliat  were  not  as  mel- 
anchuly  as  herselt."'  Her  poemt  are  to  bo  found 
in  tho  earlier  numbers  of  tho  "  Nvw  York  Mag- 
axine."  and  a  collection  of  her  stories  and  '"rKN 
etlcs"  in  a  volume  published  In  1793,  by  her 
d.i'i-litcr  Morgarctta. 

BLEGNU,  or  Blekjo,  a.]no  Brcn-no,  a  river  of 
Switxeriand,  flowing  info  the  Tidno  (or  Teasin), 
near  Bio&ca.  A  fertile  d!  'ri.  t  .  f  t!iO  canton  of 
Ticino.  calle<l  the  Val-iii-lHCjw,  derives  its  namo 
from  this  river. 

BIXMMYES,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Ethiopia, 
fabled  to  have  been  without  heads,  tiicir  eyes 
and  Tii'  uths  being  ploced  in  their  breast. 

BLENDE  (Germ,  hlcndttu,  todaxzle),aconunoa 
ore  of  zinc,  tho  sulphurct,  composodftf  sulpharSB^ 
itaio5T;  ofU&fiMmdinahiiiiagerjstalsk  whenoa 
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its  name.  ltiBOfre8!noii90ra<lamimtiDelu9tre;  of 

yclluw,  brown,  black,  ancl  rar*  ly  re<l,  green,  and 
vrbito  colors;  of  bardiici»s  to  4,  and  speci- 
flo  gravity  4.0C3.  It  accompanies  galena,  the 
OimuDon  oro  of  lead,  aud  is  found  in  numer- 
ous localities,  in  tho  metamorphic  rocks  and 
tho  secondary  limestones  aud  sand>toLies  through- 
out the  coantrjr*  Thoagh  so  abuadont,  aud  so 
rioh  in  mehtlf  it  is  foosa  diffioult  of  reanotiou, 
and  no  use  is  mado  of  it  in  this  country.  Tho 
English  employ  it  to  some  extent,  aud  its  price 
has  boeu  about  |tl5  ])er  ton,  half  the  value  of 
calamine,  tho  silicate  of  zinc,  \\'hich  is  not  ijuite 
80  rich  nn  ore.  The  ChiueiK)  reduce  thu  sul- 
pliufLt  -^'iroz'ssfully. 

BLENIIKLNf,  or  BLnmoBiM,  a  rillnuo  about 
23  miles  frum  Augsburg,  in  Uuvuria,  iho 
theatre  of  a  great  kittle,  fought  Aug.  13, 
1704,  betH'ooa  Urn  English  and  Austriauvander 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  tho  Frenclk 
aud  Bavarians,  under  Marshal  Tullat  d,  Marsin, 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Tiio  Austriaa  states 
being  menaced  hj  a  direct  invasion  on  the  side 
of  Germany,  Marlborough  marched  from  Flan- 
ders to  their  assistance.  The  allies  agreed  to 
act  on  tlie  defen<!ive  in  Italy,  l^e  Netberlandsi, 
and  the  lower  rJiiin'.  and  to  conceutmto  all 
their  avnilublo  forcLS  on  the  Danube.  Marlbor- 
ough, after  storming  the  Bavarian  intrench- 
monts  on  thp  Sc!u.lK-ril>crp,  pa<.-L!>l  tlio  Duuntu', 
and  etreetcil  his  juiicLiuU  wiLk  Eu^oiie,  after 

which  bt)ih  at  once  marched  to  attack  tho  eno- 
my.  They  found  lum  behind  the  ^cbel  brook, 
"Witlj  tliO  villages  of  Blenheim  and  Kitzingea 
strongly  occupied  in  front  of  citlii-r  ilank.  The 
f  readi  liad  the  right  wing,  the  Kararians  held 
the  left.  Tboir  line  was  nearly  6  miles  in  ex* 
tc-nt,  (  Tirh  army  hnviin;  its  cavalry  on  its  wing*, 
50  tliat  a  portion  of  tho  centre  wiis  IiclJ  by  both 
]  r<  nch  and  Bavarian  oavaliy.  The  position 
had  nut  yet  been  properly  occupied  ncrordinc: 
to  the  iheu  prevailing  rules  of  tactics.  Tho 
mass  of  the  French  iulantry,  27  battalions,  Was 
crauuned  togetlier  in  IJlenheim,  consequently 
In  a  position  completely  helpless  for  troops  or- 
p  ini.Ml  as  they  %v<  r<.  then,  and  adapted  for  line 
hghtiiig  in  au  open  country  only.  Tiie  attack 
of  the  Anglo-Anstrians,  however,  surprised  them 
in  t'ji>  dangerous  condition,  and  Marlborotnrh 
very  ^oon  drew  all  tho  advantJiges  from  it 
which  the  occasion  offered,  llaving  in  vain 
attacked  Bli  nln  ;ni,  he  suddenly  drew  hU  main 
etronirth  tuwanl  Lis  centre,  and  with  it,  brt>ko 
t!in  i^^h  the  centre  of  his  oppoucnti?.  Eugene 
mado  light  work  of  tho  thus  isolated  Bavarians, 
and  nnaertouk  tho  general  pursuit,  while  Marl- 
borough, having  comi)letely  cut  olF  the  retreat 
of  the  la^oOQ  Frcnahmen  blocked  up  in  Blen- 
heim, compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Among  th.  la  ^\  a-i  Mar^li;il  Tallard.  The  total 
loss  uf  the  Franco-Bavarians  was  80,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners;  that  of  the  victors, 
about  11.000  men.  Tho  battle  decided  the  cam- 
paign. Bavaria  fell  into  tho  h.inds  of  the 
Austrian!?,  and  the  prestige  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
gone.    This  battle  ia  one  of  the  hig^iest 


tactical  interest,  showing  very  conspicaooily 

the  immense  dItTeronco  botwecu  x\\m  tactics  of 
that  liuie  and  those  of  our  day.  Tho  very  cir- 
cumstance which  would  now  be  couudend 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  defeasiv« 
position,  viz.,  the  having  2  villages  in  (root  of 
tlio  llauks,  was  with  troops  of  the  ISA 
century  the  oause  of  defeat.  At  that  tim<^  id* 
Inntry  was  totaUy  unfit  for  that  ikinniuiiiig 
an»l  apparently  irregular  fighting  -which  now 
makes  u  viUugo  of  maeoury  houses,  occupied  W 
good  troops,  almost  impregnable.  This  hatfla 
is  called  iu  France,  aud  on  the  continent  gen- 
erally, tho  balllo  of  ilochisUdt,  irum  a  Ut!ii» 
town  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity,  which  vm 
already  known  to  fame  by  a  battle  fuoghtthm 
on  Sept.  20  of  the  preceding  yeur. 

BLENNERHASSET,  IIahman,  tho  most  noted 
victim  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy,  bominHsinp> 
shire,  England,  about  17G9,  died  in  the  ittani 
of  Guernsey,  in  1831.    ITo  was  of  Irish  dficttt 
lie  was  called  to  tlie  Irish  bar,  hut  becoming  dis- 
contented  with  the  i>o>(tion  of  Ireland,  saaii> 
dunging  no  hopes  of  hor  cnmncipafinn,  he  n?- 
solved  on  emigrating  to  America,   lie  mmid 
Miss  Adelino  Agnew,alady  of  remarkable  besoty 
and  accomplishmontf,  sold  bis  Irl^li  estates,  aod 
sailed  for  New  York  in  IT'i'T.    There  he  re- 
mained for  several  months,  engaged  in  stndj- 
ing  the  topography  of  tho  Kew  World,  ui, 
iii  Icngili,  attracted  by  what  he  heard  of  ti* 
region  of  Ohio,  then  almost  a  wihUrni:',  be 
resolved  on  emigrating  tliitiier.  He  vss  a  , 
of  handsome  fortune,  and  of  romsntietaitei; 
and  in  tho  spring  of  17'JS,  having  ppcut  the 
previous  winter  at  Marietta,  ho  purciiiscd  a  \ 
small  island  in  the  Ohio  river,  called  I3«cko 
Island,  about  2  miles  below  ParkersVnrg.  Thij  ^ 
spot  of  170  acres  he  j>rucceded  to  cle^ir,  anJ  ^  , 
after  h'ls  own  name ;  and  ho  then  erecteti  it 
a  noble  mansion,  wLicli  ho  filled  witli  ridi  for- 
niture,  while  the  grounds  were  eiuboratelj  ct* 
tivated  and  adorno<l.    Iu  the  coor-e  oi  a 
years,  Blcunerhasset  spent  not  less  thaa  |6C^QW  j 
in  embellishments;  and  being  a  man  of  lcW% 
of  elegant  Tuuni'.ers,  and  genial  tai^tejs  his  li'-'ii^'-' 
became  one  of  the  mo!»t  attractive  places  m  U'£ 
American  states.    The  stranger  who  vas  » 
fi::-;  :  .  it,:  r-^  to  bo  properly  introdiiii'I  f^'^ 
lu  iiis  suqtrise,  that  amid  tho  rugged  wiiii*  <rf 
Ohio,  he  was  surrounded  by  comforts  sod  ele- 
gance,   lie  disoovt.  red  in  Lis  hostess  one vIk)* 
conimiuiding  beauty  of  per&ou  vv  uj»  enhsnced  bj 
tho  charms  of  elegant  culture.    In  the 
Jband  ho  saw  Uio  man  of  refined  mind,  iurK«W|'  j 
cd  by  books  and  philosophical  apparsto^  wbo  > 
had  Voluntarily  souirht  his  romantic  tiecloiW' 
In  1805,  during  Bleonerhasset's  abseace  fm  [ 
home,  Bnrr  oame  to  the  idand  in  mo>P<^  i 
witli  a  female  companion,  o.-ftiisiMy  to  prsw 
his  cariosity.   Mrs.  Blcnucrhasset  di^coverJg 
who  he  was,  invited  him  into  the  hoi  &ii<i^ 
acquaintance  was  thus  romnK-nc'-.l.    At  tail 
time  Burr  was  fully  rc^dv  ed  ui>on  hi*  Mexi<** 
schemes;   and  as   Blonnerhas^et  ^ 
regarded  oi  oae  of  the  most  promiaeat  catf- 
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aeten  in  ih«  western  cotrntrr,  ho  rcvilvod  to 
gain  his  couddeDoe,  onU  iuduc^  Lim  U>  cmkirk 
in  his  ontorpriaeu  In  Docc'tnber,  180S,  Borr 
addressed  an  insinuating  letter  to  Bk-ruierhaaaet, 
regretting  not  having  made  hiff  atN|iiuintanoe, 
flattering  him  witli  liint^  uf  hU  tulonts  and 
adaptfttka  for  pobUc  afiain^  and  orgiag  liua 
again  to  taka  tn  aodv«  part  in  lUk  Ha  hald 
out  irnliiceiaciit*  that  Lis  time  nilght  1x)  uJviui- 
togeoualr  occQpiod,  and  bis  fortona  iacreaied, 
to  wkioh  Blennerhasaet,  who  now  fiMnd  his 
proi)erty  pnidually  di!iiini-.]iin;,',  pavo  too  Tiituly 
a  htearing.  Burra  It^itcr  soon  answered, 
Wtoiinariiaairt,  who  imai^^iiud  the  cwMiliy  lo  te 
on  tho  ere  of  a  war  wiili  f^puia,  expreswlnqr  a 
d*isiro  to  cii^of^Ki  la  any  tuUrpriije  which  prum- 
ised  safficn-iit  reward.  In  August,  1806,  Burr 
Main  Tiiitod  (La  iilaod.  Lt  a  abort  time,  both 
Mgwtei  luMwt  and  hbwtfeirarefbUj  oonmitted. 
BlentuTba'^t  now  Ixirp.Iy  iiivc-tted  his  meana 
in  boata.  proviaioiM,armtt,aadammonition.  lie 
leA  big  boma  aad  flimilyandwaBt  toKtatneky, 
wlioro  l^oinj;  warned  cf  Burr'.-^  real  dc-.I_'(iH,  lio 
returned  to  the  idlaiid  greatly  di.'>ii<aru-iied. 
BowevwV  tbroo^  Burr'.H  rc[>eatcd solicitation!^ 
an<l  the  pcr'na«?r>n5  cf  wiiV,  who  had  now 
eniuacd  ia  the  uudortui..iiu  with  htr  whule  soul, 
ha  persisted.  A  prtx-laniation  against  tho  scheme 
havii^  bean  published  b^  President  JctFerson, 
BlennerluHaet,  who  was  m  hourly  expectation 
of  being  arrested  by  Col.  Phelps  of  Park«  rsbur^', 
annped  from  tba  iaUnd  Dec  10,  in  oompan/ 
vtlh  a  Captain  Oomfert  Tyler,  and  managing  to 
elude  pniNiiit  j"liied  Burr*-*  ll'i'illa  at  tlio  nioiitli 
of  the  Cuinhviiiiud  river.  CoL  Phelps's  partj 
arrived  at  the  island  to  find  it  daaartaa,  tad 
trhil.-'  tlR-ir  otiiiiiatidcT  wa^  temporarily  absent 
at  i'oint  IMcosant,  iu  un  iii«li,xiu4Ll  attempt  to 
arnaat  Blennerltaaset,  the  men  commit  tou  the 
moet  wanton  outragoa,  burning  the  fyiW'--<,  do- 
strojinf  the  shrubbery,  and  hacking  the  I'unu- 
tore.  Mr-.  Hlonnerhasaet  bore  her  part  during 
all  thcae  tnriog  aeeaea  with  great  ooiDpoiitr% 
•ad  at  kaimi  la  tba  dead  of  winter  set  out  a 
wrot*  !n  <l  haat  to  join  ht  r  !iii->«!<and.  Shu  wa-* 
diaappotuted  in  nut  iteeing  him  at  the  mouth  of 
tiM  Canberland,  but  on  the  If  laManppi  at  tba 
oiitrance  of  Bavou  Picrn'  ^ho  with  her  children 
wiis*  restored  lo  him. — Burr's  sc  heme  resulting 
in  total  failure^  ba  aarreiidtr.  d  hiiii«<df  to  tba 
[iDited  States  authorities.  Bi.  iniorha-<s.i  Iiav- 
ing  been  arrested  was  discUarj^cd,  mul  im- 
agining that  be  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
tbacovamaMat.  left  Matches  in  Juno,  1^07,  with 
tbo  tatentioa  of  VBvWting  his  island  and  fully 
t\amiiiiii2  iiito  la^  shattered  fortuno-*.  On  Iuh 
waj  ^  stopped  at  Lexington,  Kj^  and  while 
there  was  arrested  and  throwa  into  priaoo. 
Having  acrnred  tlio  lv;ral  ^orviccs  of  Henry 
Clar,  he  endeavored  to  prucur«»  hm  di.<«charge 
b7  tha  eoartb  Bat  tbis  was  not  granted,  and 
he  was  forced  to  proceed  to  Rir h:ijond,  uiidor 
guaj'd,  u>  take  Im  It'u^  lor  treason.  Burr,  trutl 
l^n  3  indictmenta,  was  declared  not  guilty; 
and  those  against  the  other  conspirators  waia 
never  proseMted.    Ba^mipt  in  ^ortunei  aad 


broken  down  in  mind,  Blcnnerl)!is?>H  returned 
to  i^iatohez.  ills  isiaiul  hud  Uun  seized  b/ 
onditors,  everj  tikiaf  upon  it  which  could  ba 
converted  into  money  had  been  sold  at  ruinous 
sacrifice,  and  the  bcAUtiful  grounds  were  u»ed 
for  the  culture  of  hotnp.  Coming  into  i>o<«c»!iion 
of  a  aom  of  money*  b/  what  means  it  ia  not 
aertalttlj  known,  ba  now  bought  l,OX)  acrea 
of  land  near  (rib-^jn't  Port,  Mi>si'-i[  (  i,  for  a 
cotton  plantation ;  but  the  war  of  1812  pros> 
tralad  all  aotamercial  enterpriser.  Whila 
settled  at  tliw  place,  he  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  f)rn)er  huvne  at  tho  u^and 
by  flreu  tiio  ii<Kiv-,  u^ed  as  a  storediousa  fbr 
hemp,  naviiiK  accidentally  been  fired  by  some 
cureless  negrued.  Becoming  contiouolly  ]<H>rer, 
in  1819  ho  removed  with  his  family  to  Mont* 
real,  bat  there  again  was  disapiKHuted.  ila 
■ailed  for  Irebnd  in  1822,  to  prosei-ute  a  rever^ 
stonary  claim  still  exiittiDi^  there.  In  thiit  ho 
failed ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  saooe«i  in  his 
applicaUoB  fgridd  to  tba  narqiili  of  Anf  kvs<>y, 
M-liom  he  bad  formerly  known.  In  1h4;»,  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset  returned  to  Amarioa,  and  muiuH 
xialized  coQ^ress  for  a  grant  of  money  for  tba 
spi-liatliiii  of  h«  r  frinner  homo.  The  petition 
M  ould  doublkid  ha\e  been  succes-»fiil,  but  be- 
fore it  could  bo  acted  upon,  she  died  in  Now 
York  in  moat  am«ot  pomtjr ,  and  was  bariad  bjr 
itrang^r^. 

p.  1,1,1  if;,  a  town  in  France,  depart n»ont  of 
Indre^-Loire ;  pop.  in         8,67dw   in  the  ri- 
einitj  stands  tha  esstle  of  Ohanooeeaax.  one  of 
tlio  nuol  iiitt-Tt'^tiii!,'  object-  ill  t!ji-*      !  <  t'  Kranrc. 
OrigiwUiy  a  aimpio  mnaor  hotise,  it  wm  cu- 
doriaf  too  rei^  of  Franci-*  I.  to  its 
present  dimeii"ii< in llv  iiry  TI.  ji  ir.  hased  it  in 
i5;i5,  and  bestowud  it,  lojj'cilnjr  with  the  duchy 
of  Valentinois,  on  the  oelohrated  Dionu  of 
Poitiers,  who,  before  completing  the  magnifi- 
cent embellislimonts  whicli  she  hiul  eomiBenoed* 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  her  rival,  Catharine 
da*  MadioL  Tba  latter  adoroad  the  oa«tle  suil 
man  rieiUj  tban  bar  pradeoessor,  and  anr- 
routidvd  it  with  a  beautiful  park.    It  after  vcard 
came  into  Ute  posneasion  of  tho  hou«u  i>t  Conde, 
and  after  nmny  vicisaitadea  was  purctiased  in 
173^*.  by  (b  n.  I'npin,  a  pcntlcman  di-.tini:m>hod 
l«ss  perhaps  by  hw  own  lonriiiug  ihiui  by  the 
Witaadlwaaty  of  his  wi*;  .    Graced  with  tho 
linhmenU  of  Madamo  Dnpin,  Obeoon- 
o«^ux  became  tho  resort  of  wjma  of  tba  moat 
celebrated  men  of  the  l*^th  c.  ntury.  Montes- 
quieu, ikiAw,  Voitairo,  Fontenelle,  Boling- 
broke,  and  othera,  wora  amonK  its  frequent 
vi«i;..r-..    Hic  ca-tlo     bnilt  f-n  a  kind  of  briilfje 
acru«>s  UiC  Cher,  and  lias  tk  loui;  jiallery  reachitjg 
ftom  one  sida  of  the  river  to  the  otiter.  The 
ar(  hitc-.-t'irc.  furu'.ti;rf,  and  decoration*  are  all 

dic  uuiu  ut  the  \' ttloU.    It  i->  stiU  inaxfieUuxt 
pre«<.'rTation. 

B  l^Sl  SO.   Baa  BBmoionoa. 

BLESSINGTOy,  llaaaasn,  cooatMa  of;  s,^ 
Iri.sh  literary  lady.  c!iietiy  celebrated  for  i\«i,y 
pMMiiar  aooCal  qualities  and  her  brilliant  rec^t^ 
ttanial  Goca  Hoaaa»  boni8«vt.l,  1789,  at  c£. 
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rabcen,  in  tho  countj  of  "Wftterford,  died  Juno 
4, 1 849,  in  Paris.  Her  maiden  name  was  Power. 
Her  first  hnsband,  OspL  Farmer^  whom  she 
married  in  1804,  died  in  1817.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  slia  married  Cliarlcs  Jo!iti  Gardner, 
earl  of  Blewington,  with  whom  she  resided 
ehiefly  in  Italy  and  France.  Soon  after  bis 
death,  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  1829.  Lnfly 
Blessingtou  went  to  reside  in  Goro  Uonso, 
at  Koneiugton,  a  splendid  mansion,  bcqneathed 
to  her  by  her  husband  in  addition  to  otlicr  prof>- 
erty,  which  enabled  her  to  dispense  Lasuiial- 
ities  on  a  lart^o  and  brilliant  scale.  But  the  Eng- 
liah  ladies  kept  aloof,  as  her  intimate  relation 
with  Count  d'Orsay,  a  celebrated  lion  in  London 
society,  and  the  peculiar  ciri  umstances  under 
whioli  he  hod  been  married  to  and  shortly 
afterward  separated  from  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Blc'S^ington,  gave  rise  to  unplca=^nnt  rumor^i, 
which,  whotlicr  well  founded  or  not,  militated 
against  tho  countaa  in  the  minds  even  of  many 
persons  who  otherwise  admired  her  fascinating 
character.  For  a  long  time,  however,  her 
honse  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  principal  men 
of  Enropo,  especially  those  etaiticnt  in  letters, 
llor  Iri.ili  warmheartedness  aaJ  her  ready  sym- 

tiatliies  endeared  her  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
>ut  pecuniary  difficulties^  partly  brought  about 
by  her  embarrassed  estate  in  Ireland,  partly  by 
her  expensive  stylo  of  living,  put  an  end  to  these 
social  gatherings,  and  Gore  House  was  sold  by 
public  auction.  In  the  spring  of  1849  she  re- 
paired to  Paris  in  order  to  l>o  ne.ir  to  Louis 
Kapoleon,  whom  sl»e  Lad  bei'rienUed  in  Lon- 
don, but  died  shortly  after  her  arrival.  Her 
pen  had  in  her  days  of  trouMe  been  frequently 
a  source  of  pecuniary  rclid'  to  her.  She  nudo 
her  dc'bnt  as  an  authoress  in  I'^Jf),  with  ^omo 
London  slietches  entitled  tho  "Hagic  Lantern," 
which  were  followed  by"TravelUng  Sketches 
in  Belgium.'*  Her  "  CoiiversaticnH  with  Lord 
Byron,"  published  first  in  In  the  "  New 
UonUuy  Magazine,**  afterward  appeared  in  book 
form,  and  excited  a  certain  doirree  of  interest 
from  tho  relation  in  which  slie  had  personally 
stood  to  Byron  in  Italy.  Subsequently  fihe  pub- 
lislied  "Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections," 
and  several  novels,  among  them  "  Grace  Cas<idy, 
or  the  Kepealers;"  the  "Two  Friends ;  '  "  Mere- 
dith"btrathern;"  "Marmadnke  Hubert;" 
tho  "Governess;"  tho  "Victims  of  Society," 
&c.  The  "  Victims  of  Society  "  is  con^ideretl  as 
one  of  her  best  works.  Beside  her  novels, 
which  were  almost  all  translated  into  German, 
and  whic?i  cspeoirdly  found  a  large  cirrLi  of 
readers  among  ladies,  sho  wrote  illustnited 
books  of  poetry,  and  books  of  travels,  as  "The 
Idler  in  Fram  e,"  nnd  "  The  Idler  in  Italy," 
and  at  tbu  jjuiuo  time,  slio  was  an  active  con- 
tributor to  many  English  magacine^  and  the 
editor  of  fashionable  annuals. 

BLICnEli,  Steex  STEKNriEN',  a  Danish  novel- 
ist and  poet,  born  in  tho  province  of  Viborg, 
Oct.  11, 17b2,  died  March  2G,  1846.  He  studied 
theologj)  officiated  for  many  years  as  pastor  in 
Jutland,  and  pubUshed  translations  of  Ossiaa  in 


1807.  Subsequently,  from  tho  ScandinnTim 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  his  poems  and  novels, 
and  the  qualities  of  bis  style,  be  waa  called  the 
Walter  Scott  of  the  North.  Of  feeble  health 
and  op[)rcssed  by  doniCBtio  sorrows,  lie  witli- 
drew  to  the  wildernesses  of  Jutland,  bat  shortly 
before  his  death  he  came  fbrth  from  sedtoioB 
to  deliver  lectures  in  favor  of  a  Srandin.trian 
nnlon,  and  Gorman  trani^latioas  of  them  ap- 
peared in  1846  and  1849.  A  complete  editi(Mi 
f>f  )>u  yyorV-M  was  published  aft  Oopeuliigicn  is 

ill  U  vols. 

BLIDAII,  or  Bltda,  a  town  in  Algiar8»  on 
the  borders  of  the  Meticysb  Plun,  mpttired  hj 
the  French  in  1880,  and  occupied  by  them 
since  1S40.   Pop.  in  184«,  9,108, ofwbonMiO  | 
were  Europeans.  j 

BLTGH,  WnxiAM,  an  Enirllsh  navigator,  i 
horn  in  1753,  died  in  London,  Dec.  7, 1S17.  He  [ 
accompanied  Cook  on  his  voyages  in  tJie  Faciiic,  j 
and  when  he  retmned  was  appointed  oommaDdtr 
of  the  Bounty,  commissioned  by  CLXtrgf  III.  to 
import  the  breadfruit  treo  and  other  eJibk 
fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  into  the  TVot 
Indies.   lie  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Otaheitc, 
Dec.  28,  1787.    Oct.  26,  ITbd,  he  reached  his 
destination,  and  romahied  there  until  AprS 
4,  1789.    He  set  sail  for  the  West  ladiM 
with  a  tmgo  of  774  pots,  89  tnbs,  and94boni 
His  ship's  crow  mutinie<l,  seized  him  while 
bo  was  asleep,  and  put  him  and  ids  sdbw* 
ents,  to  the  number  of  18,  on  board  the  lanaek, 
which,  when  pct  ndrifl  on  the  wide  ocfsu,  ' 
was  provii^iuned  witii  a  28  gallon  caiik  of  wal«r,  ° 
150  lbs.  of  bread,  32  lbs.  of  pork,  andasnudlqnaa-  ! 
tity  of  rum  and  wine,  with  a  (piadraiit  and  com-  j 
pa-ss,  but  no  map,  ephenieris,  or  scxtaiiL  Thtf  ; 
were  near  the  island  of  Tofoa,  at  the  time  of 
leaving  the  ship,  in  lat.  19°  8.,  and  lon^  IW 
E.   They  landM,  but  were  attacked  by  tbs  »• 
tives,  and  scarcely  os<"aped  with  tla-ir  live*. 
They  caught,  on  their  voyage,  a  few  ses  birdj,  | 
and  spent  a  few  days  among  the  coral  idndi  j 
off  New  Holland,  where  they  found  sonicoTS- 
ters,  c!nm«<.  and  dog  fish,  and  rested  from 
fatigno  consocpu  nt  upon  their  lonfConfiaeoMet 
in  a  small  boat^  buried  in  the  water  to  the  gon- 
wale.   Juno  14,  they  reached  Timor,  where 
they  wero  well  received  by  the  Dutcli  govern- 
or.  They  had  in  46  days  after  the  mutioy  m  ; 
in  an  open  boat,  by  the  lof?,  a  distance  of  8,618  i 
nautical  miles  witliout  the  los.s  of  a  siiigle  rial 
After  remaining  2  months  in  Timor  they  fetich-  ^ 
ed  Batavia  Oct  1,  and  prooeeded  to  Stdand, 
whor^^  Bli-di  arrived  March  1  1,  1700.  Ofh>  \ 
18  companions,  6  died  and  1  wa%  left  bthUii  m  < 
Batavia.   On  the  publication  of  Iiis  "  Xarn* 
tive  of  the  Mutiny  on  hoard  H.  M.  S.  B<xiDty,  | 

£ublic  sympathy  in  Britain  was  juuib  excjiw  j 
I  liis  favor.  He  was  again  (Aug.  1791) 
sent  out  to  Otahdtc  with  the  rank  of  toar 
niander,  on  tho  same  botanical  mission  as  hrfW 
in  which  he  was  completely  sucoessful, 
discovering  some  small  islands  and  tcv^ 
Enropean  Idtdiea  wttim  vegetiUes  io  Ti^ 
mania,  (hen  oaUed  van  Piemen^i  huA  » 
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goTonior  of  Vtfw  Sooth 

Wales,  and  acted  there  in  sach  an  arbitrary 
manner  that  his  colleague^  civil  and  military, 
agreed  to  arreat  him,  and  ho  waa  mi  bMk  lo 
England  in  Jan.  1808.  The  home  goTemment 
joititied  tho  action  and  ooodemnod  iiligh.  This 
circutnstanco  has  led  i*eoplo  to  believe  that 
BUgh'a  oondooi  oa  tht  ^oarterHlaok  wm  dea- 
pone  tad  tehmiii. 

BLIGHT,  a  iKjpiiliir  naino  for  varioosdistem- 
pws  iDoident  to  coltivated  planta.  It  may  be 
eeeieifinad  by  inaeolB  either  et  the  rooli  or  In 
the  branches,  by  cold  winds  miuI  frosty  iii?lit>» 
in  the  spring,  or  by  tho  ravaged  oi  paro^iiical 
It  makes  the  leaves  wither,  carl  up, 
turn  yellow,  or  fall  off,  and  if  not  fomedien 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  plunt. 

BLIND,  Tbm,  persons  who  hare  either  lost^ 
or  never  poneosed,  the  power  of  viaion.  Bliad- 
neei  may  be  either  oomplete  or  incomplete.  It 
is  complete  when  there  is  no  C"ii;i<  i  ni-nesd  of 
h^btf  end  do  ability  to  diaoem  even  the  dim 
imn  of  leive  ol^eote.  It  oeeoie  in  MMurueia, 
Ib  eU  tho<»o  ca«o3  which  are  the  rest.lt  of 
destruction  of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  irx  oiu- 
plete  blindnesB,  there  ie  •  eonaciousnow  of 
light  which  enables  the  person  to  distin^Mush 
between  day  and  night,  and  to  di.<«ccrn  imper- 
fectly the  outline  of  objects  of  con^ideruble  size. 
There  is  a  cUm  i&  most  of  the  institutions  for  tho 
instruction  of  the  blind  called  seeing  blind,'^ 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishiDg  objects  b^ 
eome  ezertion,  end  wh0|  in  oooseqoeaoe  of  thia 
impeilbet  tWod,  are  dobbly  mfcrtenete^  leeic* 

ingthehigh  ciilti  villi, )ii  of  the  other  seriFes  so  rmn- 
monly  attained  bv  the  blind,  and  yet  not  posseas- 
ing  loiBcieot  vkion  to  be  of  nnuli  earviee  to 
tbem.  Yet  despite  this  dilTiculfy,  some  of  thorn 
hare  attained  to  very  ron^ideraijle  distinction. 
The  bUodoMS  of  the  celebrated  American  preach- 
er and  lecturer,  Rev.  W.  11.  Milbum,  b  of  this  de- 
ecription.  Blindne^  though  congenital  in  many 
instance,  is  Uv-.-^  frequently  so  than  dcofiieM. 
WheneongenitaLita  peam  ere  generally  auaUn 
■ani  to  Ihonirfaieh  indooe  idiocy,  deafness,  end 
ueanity.  Intemiarriagc  of  near  relations,  scrof- 
or  other  diaeaeoa  of  parents^  and  intemper- 
■Me  on  the  pot  of  pemti^  ere  verf  oommoii 
cnn*e^.  There  arc  many  cases,  however,  which 
cannot  l>e  thus  accounted  for.  Blinduetui  occur- 
ring snbsequent  lo  birth,  is  oioaUy  the  result  of 
pnrulent  ophthalmia,  ooqjiinotivitis,  iritis,  cata- 
ract, amaurosis  or gutta serene,  tmall-ix  >x,  ftcirlct 
ferer,  measles,  or  accident,  from  powder,  blows 
o«  tktO  fjre^  Ju,^  Of  the  dieeette  ennmereted. 
pondont  ophttdnle  end  nnenroele  ere  dkms 
tttel  to  Ei^ht  The  latter,  which  cousista  in 
perelyaia  of  the  optic  nerve,  ia  very  aeldom 
eared.  It  wae  Hm  eeoM  of  IGIIoii'e  wadneM. 
Age<l  persons  freonently  become  blind  frotn  t!ic 
inability  of  the  laohiTmal  glands  to  secrete 
tears  aofBcient  U»  Uineifte  ue  eye,  from  ab- 
sorption of  the  aqueons  hnmor,  opacity  of  tho 
cornea  or  lena,  6k.  Iritis  euipLatic^illy  a 
diMeae  of  cities,  being,  except  in  cases  of  acd- 
dint,  whkh  ere  nt%  almoat  faiTeneUjr  mm  of 


the  resolta  of  eyi^ilitio  diseese.  Persom  ef^ 

fcctcd  with  congenital  blindness,  and  who  eon* 
iequently  have  no  idea  of  vi.sioti,  have  ooce* 
iionally  been  restored  to  sight  by  soraioel 
operadona,  but  in  most  cases  the  result  has  been 
such  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  make  vision  of 
little  service  for  a  long  time.  In  a  case  related 
bj  Chesnlden,  e  yoang  men  bom  bliio^  hoi 
inioee  ri^t  hed  hein  miored  liy  e&  operation, 
was  onablo  to  determine  tho  di.«tanoo  of  objects 
(mm  him  by  sight,  end  7  years  after  tho  opere* 
tioo,  wee  eooo^ooaed  to  dose  his  eya  when* 
ever  he  wi-s}ie<!  to  ascertain  their  proximi^, 
Tho  diaeajMa  of  the  ©ye  have  of  late  years  rth 
ceived  much  etteotion,  end  eminent  men  have 
Biado  tbt  ir  treatment  a  speciality.  Most  of  our 
largo  ciiic-i)  have  ht^pilaLi  or  intirmaries  devot- 
ed to  tho  treatment  of  these  diseases,  and  Junei^ 
Lawrence,  Meokenaie,  Uava,  and  others,  have 
pabUshed  daborate  treatises  on  tho  subject 
The  operation  for  tho  euro  <.  f  htnilnMuus 
or  aqointing,  which  eome  jreers  ago  was  verj 
common,  ismnehkM  reeorted  to  u  the  present 
day  than  formerly.  The  o[)cration8  for  cata- 
ract, which  is  an  opacity  of  the  crvstalliue 
leoe  (eonohing,  or  depresnng,  end  dividing  the 
lens  to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision)  have 
retjuiicil  in  tlte  partial  rest«««tioo  to  eight  of 
many  hUnd  persons. — ^The  statist  ice  of  blind- 
ness in  difl«rent  ooontriee  reveal  some  singular 
facts.  As  we  proceed  toward  tlio  equator,  the 
projKjrtion  of  iLe  blind  to  the  entire  poi>uhition 
ittoreeses  with  great  repidity,  and  tlte  same  fact 
li  obMnreUe  In  the  Tery  high  ktitedee.  IL 
Zouno,  tho  late  accompli»lie<l  director  of  tho 
institute  fur  tho  blind  at  Berlin,  some  years 
■go  pnpered  a  table  on  the  enltjeel^  wUoh  mh- 
sequent  observations  on  tho  on-^ti  rn  continent 
iiave  very  nearlv  verified.  The  luUowing  wore 
the  renlle  et  wfaleh  he  Milfed: 

BetWMB  W*  sai  «*  N.  tat  the  ntlo  of  tbo  bitad 

toUMioiMMimiii  Its  ne 

•  «*iadfle>     •  •       I  to  tie 

•  80'  and  so*        •  •  1  «s  UOO 

•  SO-  M.1 70"  -       1  to  isie 

•  To-  ftn.l  Hij-         -  •»  1  to  860 

The  white  glittering  sand,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  ton,  shining  always  flrom  e  deer  sky  in 

I^'pt  !^nd  nortliem  Africa,  cause  diseases  of 
tho  eye,  aiid  c»|)ecially  ophtluilmia,  to  bo  very 
prevalent  in  those  regions,  and  similar  c;iu»cs 

Erevail,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  southern 
nrope.  Among  tho  densely  popdeted  nstioM 
of  central  Europe  accidents  ^\  itb  ^'iirii>owdor, 
emeli-poz,  end  other  «pidemio  diseases,  are  the 
meet  frequent  eemee  <tf  destmotion  of  t&ghL 
In  tlio  temperate  regions  of  tho  north  tho  mmi- 
ber  of  tho  bUud  is  comparatively  small,  but  aa 
we  epproeoh  tl>e  arctic  drde,  the  glittering 
snows,  tlie  smoky  dwellings,  tho  alternation 
from  the  brilliant  nighta  of  the  arctic  summer 
to  the  deep  ilarkness  of  the  arctic  winter,  all 
exert  their  inflnenoe  vpon  the  Tieoel  ormme. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlentle,  howeTer,  e  Cer- 
ent ratio  seems  to  prevail.  Wo  have  not  tho 
mfleoe  for  en  eccarete  oompariaoo,  except  <tf 
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the  latitndes  between  80"  and  45%  but  the  pro-  child.   Beside  these,  it  has  about  600  pciuaoa* 

portions  are  very  different  from  those  embodied  eta,  wbo  do  not  reside  at  the  hoaplta],  W  wbo 

in  M.  Zouiio'b  tnlilo.    The  ratio  of  the  blind  to  receive,  nfcording  to  their  age  nnd  drcnm- 

tho  entire  popuktiou  of  thu  United  States  is  stances,  |20,  $30,  or  $40  per  aoauui,  ti>aid  in 

1  to  2,32H,    The  states  lying  between  the  par-  their  support.    SonM  of  those  entitled  to  a 

allels  of  30*  and  86^,  have  1  to  2,625  inhabi-  residence  in  the  hospice,  prefer  to  remain  with 

tants ;  between  86^  and  40**,  1  t«>  1,750 ;  be-  their  families  in  other  parts  of  t!ie  city ;  to 

tween40''and4'"r  ,  1  to2,  t60.  Coraparinicr  these  these  a  pv'nsion  of  $60  i>C'r  annum  is  paid.  No 

Btatbtics  with  those  of  mo&t  of  the  ooantrtea  of  iostructiou  is  attempted,  and  the  temptAtiocs 

Earopo,  we  find  a  great  predominance  in  faror  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  aneh  as  to  render  Uii^ 

of  the  United  States.  According  to  M.  Dufnn,  asylum  any  thing  but  a  model  institntion.— A 

VnwH  has  1  blind  ponoa  to.  1.401  inhaiiitantt.  similar,  but  leas  extoosive  institution,  wweitib- 

Boipium    1  -      -   1.S18      *  lished  at  ChartWB  In  the  latter  part  of  tile  I«k 

Friwce"^    1  "       •  Xfi^l  contnrr,  and  in  1850  Wfl5?  ftirthcr  etK^nwfK?  bj 

6we<i.-n     1  **      *♦   i!«»v       JJ  King  John  80  as  to  accommodnte  120  blind  pw- 

fw&di  -      *     ::::::::::::  i"o      -  aon?.   From  a  variety  of  c.^^^^^^^ 

Epj  j,i       1  "       •*    i»7  of  mmates  dwindled,  till,  m  1850.  thor?  were 

In  Pnipsia  ^\  of  the  wliule  number  are  uodcr  but  10, — During  the  16th  century,  thouj?btrni 

15  years  of  ago ;  in  Sweden  only  and  benevolent  men,  who  had  seen  with  intere* 

The  nuoW  or  th«  Ulad  in  Fium  ta  sbont  9s.m  the  sad  fate  of  the  blind,  sought  to  deTiie  m- 

^        -      "  oewM  tor  then- inrtructlon,  but  with  no  grtrt 

"»  •»       «  Gprmariv"  '!!!!!!""!!*.! 'i '  ''■1  succcs-j.     Attempts  wore  made  to  print  fox 

-         «      -  Lniiediluua  ....i(i,uw  them  in  intaglio^  that  is,  with  letter*  depr«Md 

In  sonthern  and  central  Enrope  the  nmnber  of  below  the  snrftoe,  bnt  finding  tiieae  flkgjU*  to 

biind  jm;\]os  excoed^  the  femules;  in  norfhcrn  the  touch,  experiments  were  made  with  ndild 

Europe,  t»n  the  contrary,  the  females  exceed  the  letters,  which  were  made  to  slide  ingmom; 

males. — IssTinnmoy  op  the  Bund,  ^though  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  atteni[it  wi- 

individuals  fimong  the  blind  have,  in  all  ngo.s  at-  made  by  Pierre  Moreau  in  1640  to  cas*  thc'iii  i". 

taincd  to  a  fair  amount  of  edututiou,  ye  t  it  does  lead,  of  more  convenient  form,  but  front  M^oe 

not  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  provision  for  cause  his  plan  was  not  sncocssful.  In  1670,  the 

thdr  education,  as  a  cla»%  entered  into  the  Padre  Lana  Tcrzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  wlto  lad 

minds  of  either  Greelts  or  Romans.  They  pro-  already  publi.<ihed  an  essay  on  the  instrectlflB 

cured  a  ])rooarious  subHistenre  by  begging  by  of  deaf  mutes,  njipeared  before  the  public  with 

the  wayside,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples;  a  treatise  on  the  iostraction  of  the  biini 

bnt  there  was  no  one  who  would  teach  them  Nearly  a  oentmy  later,  the  ahb6  DesehanpA 

Tjioro  honorable  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli-  and  Diderot,  the  aasociatf  of  D'Alembert  in  th? 

hood,  or  rescue  them  from  the  inseparable  evils  £iu:yclojmlie,  prupotsed  plans  for  their  iiutroc- 

conneeted  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.    Nor,  tion  in  reading  and  writing.  Tnl780,WdMtt> 

amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reform.%  intro-  bourir.  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  GormMj", 

duccd  by  Christianity,  was  tiiero  any  provision  pubhuhed  googrnnhical  ma])s  in  relief.  It*M 

made  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  tiie  not,  however,  till  1784,  that  Valentin  Hrtj. 

blind.   They  begged  on  as  before,  though  now  "the  apostle  of  the  blind,"  .is  the  FrttA 

frequenting  the  doors  of  Christian  churches  in-  people  havt;  appropriately  named  him,  <«•• 

ste;id  of  lieathen  temples,  and  asking  alms  in  menced  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  AttracU^ 

the  name  of  Christ  instead  of  .-Esculapins.  at  first  to  humanitarian  labors  hytiM  ^ 

There  were  in  eaoh  age,  however,  some  who,  liant  example  of  the  abbt  da  1*E^  w 

fei  lin;^  thetiisclves  moved  by  the  impulse  of  to  this  p  irticnlar  di  prirtment  of  them  l*y 

genius,  sought  for  more  elevated  society,  and  seeing  a  burle^ue  concert  of  blind  perfcprm- 

nore  ennoblhig  pnrsaita,  tiian  the  becrgar's  po-  ers,  he  devoted  himeelf  to  the  woHc  of  "''^'^ 

pition  and  emidoyraent.   The  fir-t.  pul)lic  pro-  ini;  the  Mind  with  a  zeal  and  ardor  wbi* 

vision  ever  made  for  the  blind,  is  believed  to  gathered  new  fttrcngth  from  every  obstacle 

have  been  the  founding  of  the  Iloitpice  det  His  first  pupil  was  a  young  blind  beggM'i  *^*'' 

qftinze  vingts  at  Pari><,  hy  Louis  IX.,  better  lie  jtaid  a  stipend  in  pdare  of  his  acquisitioM 

known  as  St,  Louis?,  in  1260.    It  was  estab-  begging,  and  wlio  soon  proved  an  apt  scboliBj 

li.<hed  by  the  kind-hearted  monarch  for  the  The  approbation  of  the aJsademy  of  «cipn«e«w 

benefit  of  his  soldiers,  who,  in  the  campaigns  in  arts,  and  the  patronage  <rf  the  nhilantMP^ 

Egj'pt,  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia.   As  its  society,  cnconraged  him  to  fttrther  sdt«iw«*i 

name  Implieri,  it  W!us  intended  for  15  .-o.»re,  or  anil  in  1786.  his  pupil>^.  24  in  mimU'r, 

SOU  blind  persona;  though  for  many  years  past  called  to  exhibit  their  attainments  in  the 

the  number  of  inmates  has  been  about  400,  in-  enee  of  the  king  and  royal  ftmilyst^«^ 

chidin^'  the  familiei^  of  the  blind,  who  are  al^o  saillo.-.    The  roy.al  pntronn^re  w.x*  scenredW 

domiciled  within  its  walls.   \\m  annual  income  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  tli  went* 

is  about  ^80,000.   The  allowance  to  a  blind  prosperously;  the  school  increased  in  pnint'r- 

man  is  $89  per  annum;  if  he  is  married,  this  is  and  popidarKy,  its  pupils  heoame  eminent  W 

increasijd  to  $llu ;  if  ho  has  1  child,  $120  ;  if  musicians  or  mathematician.-*,  and  liftuy  •'"J^ 

%  $180  50,  and  ao  OD,  addingflO  60  for  eaoh  school  were  oljeete  orintaraafctoalL  1b  V»i 
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A  change  c&m&,  Th»  reroliition  was  fiiirly  in- 
uagmilbbiy  the  philanthropto  lodety  waa  bfolcen 

uj),  and  many  of  ita  menib«r»  were  wnnderins? 
bomeitiHa  in  foreign  Unda.  The  school  for  the 
liliiid  was  taken  ander  <be  patronafa  of  fSbm 
atate,  and  ita  support  decreed ;  h'\t  onw  as- 
aemblj  sacceedcd  &uotL<ir.  and  liio  roign  uf 
larror  made  the  nation  banknijit,  the  snma  de- 
creed for  ita  sanport  wora  paid  onlj  in  aarig- 
nata,  which  ere  long  became  ahnoat  worthleaa. 
IlaQy  anil  lils  blind  pupils  worl..- !  nt  the  print- 
ing-praa^  procored  ia  tbdr  more  for^aaata 
dm,  aaa  and  out  azbtanoe  hj  tha  aafatart 
tou.  It  is  saM  that  Hany  for  rn  iro  than  a  year 
oonfined  11101301/  to  a  single  meal  a  daj,  that 
Ida  pimQa  might  not  starve.  At  length  bflii^tcr 
dav.H  hepnn  h>  dawn,  and  prosporitj  seemed 
aboul  to  revbit  tiiein,  when  th«y  were  stardi^d 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  directory  had 
raited  them  with  tln^  inmat«?«  of  the  hMpiee 
des  guima  vingt$,  and  that  thcQceforth  these 
nnfortunate  children  were  to  be  exposed  to  the 
infcrtinaa  aiampto  of  the  indolence  and  vioa 
ao  ztb  at  that  time  in  that  great  asylnai. 
OTerwIiiIiiiod  by  tliis  intc-llifreaco,  HaQy,  who 
otmld  not  bear  to  see  the  fruita  of  17  jaare  of 
arduona  toil  thm  wasted,  resigned  Ua  offlea  aa 
aoperintcndcnt,  and  after  a  brief  but  nnsnccoi-*- 
fiil  efflirt  at  private  teticliing,  weat,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  czar,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
founJid  an  institution  for  the  blind,  which  still 
exiisLs.  His  place  wa^  suppU(Hl  for  12  yciu^  by 
an  ignorant  and  inoompetent  director,  under 
whom  the  school  had  nearly  lost  all  ita  earlier 
reputation,  retaining  only  its  mosical  fame,  and 
this  more  frui  i  ■  otTorta  of  gomo  of  llaiiy'n 
old  pupila  than  £rom  any  new  lastractioa.  la 
1614,  tfaa  gOTcn 


t  baoama  Mtidled  that  a 

great  error  hnd  Ik-cu  connnittcd  in  the  union  of 
the  2  institutiua?«,  and  aa»ig043d  aepanUe  quar- 
ters and  ampler  funds  to  the  adnool  for  tha 
blind,  wbirh,  a^^n  tindor  tbo  patronage  of 
royalty,  assumed  the  title  of  the  "^Ktiyallnsti- 
tntion  for  the  Blind.**  A  Dr.  OaiUi6  waa  ap- 
pointed director,  a  man  of  energy  and  tart,  but 
maiicioaa,  untmthful,  and  cxi  e<wdveljr  valxi.  llo 
eipcn©d  at  once  frvnn  tlio  school  those  whose 
morala  had  bean  contaminated  by  their  aa- 
ao«iatioai  at  tha  hospioe,  aad  faorganltad  H 
•vritL  pr.jat  poniji  ana  parade.  Every  tliinp; 
waa  (k>no  for  shuw.  Mannfaotnred  arUdos 
vaf*  porahascd  at  the  baaara,  uid  aihibii- 
•d  aa  the  work  of  tbo  papila.  Latin,  Greek, 
Qcrmon,  Italiai>,  and  Spanish  were  profess- 
•dly  taaght,  and  the  papila  made  excellent 
pnblic  rcscitatioiis  in  thctu,  oy  tlio  aid  of  inter- 
linear tran»latiutts ;  while,  at  the  samo  tiiay, 
not  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  in 
•ritloMtio  or  history  was  given,  ud  altboudi 
a  few  pvpOa  ooold  phiy  some  tunea  brilUantfy, 
the  great  mass  couM  not  even  read  mu-ic  T  >r. 
Quilli4  seemed  to  regard  any  reference  to  HaOy 
aa  n  petaonal  Inaolt;  tha  T«ry  mantien  of  hn 
name  was  interdicted,  and  every  thitjg  bo  liad 
done  stadiously  attributed  to  some  one  else. 
Thiaijrtem  of  <Wiwipttoa  eodd  not  tait;  tba 


pre- 


government  ordered  an  invc«tigation,  and,  no. 
aUa  t»  andara  tha  aoorn  which  fbUowed  tha 

report  of  the  commissioners,  I>r.  Goilli^  re^if^m- 
«d  in  1891.  Dr.  I^gnier  was  appointed  bib  suc- 
cessor, and  though  a  man  of  truth  and  honor. 
Ills  ediirntiwn,  wbirh  had  been  » ti!irely  uf  a  seho 
lastic  character,  rendered  him  utterly  uulit  lor 
the  poet.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  finaa> 
dal  and  educational  condition  of  tho  school  waa 
constantly  growing  wotm.  At  length,  in  1840, 
the  government  undertook,  in  earne<«t,  its  re- 
form. Ordering  tha  erection  of  new  huikUngi 
fai  Ufuon  heahhIU  looatton,  they  appointed  a 
coRirr'.i^^i'  'U  to  reform  and  reor;ranlze  liie  srliool. 
On  ttio  r«port  of  thai  coinmi<Mion,  M.  Lm£Mi| 
who  bad  bean  for  25  years  a  teacher  in  tha  kl> 
Btitution,  ■wa'»  appotnte*!  director,  and  has  oon- 
tiuued  iu  that  position  up  to  the  present  time. 
M.  Dufan  is  eminently  qualified  for  tho  place, 
and  haa  filled  it  with  signal  ability.  Under  hia 
administration,  the  finances  have  greatly  im- 
proved, tho  course  of  instruction  haa  been 
lengthened  and  ^yitamatitad.  and  a  Jodi 
oonrae  of  ebroentarf  woflca  navlDg  been 
pared,  printed  i:i  relief,  tho  prK^TL-s  of  liin  pu- 
pils has  been  ranld  in  all  the  studies  they  have 
midertaken.  Tna  work  dapartment  Iuh  ilao 
been  tlioroiipliTy  reorganizetl,  a  society  o.stab- 
lu»h«!d  for  the  as8k>tauuu  uf  hliud  workiiicu,  and 
the  wants  of  the  blind  very  thopouglily  cared 
for.  Indeed,  this  school,  whilu  tho  oldo-t,  is 
also  in  every  respect  tho  best,  in  Europe. — In 
order  to  present  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  In* 
struction  adopt«d  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  we 
frive  the  following  statement  of  tho  divii«ion  of 
time,  and  the  i  f  iirvo  of  sfi;  ly  pursued  in  the 
Faria  institution,  from  M.  Dufau's  work.  Dm 
emeuglm.  The  pupil  risea  at  6  o*clooik  in  die 
nHiriiiiig;  from  tLi-i  tiitio  till  8,  ho  studios  or 
wortcs ;  at  8,  brt^ta&t ;  from  8i  till  10^, 
olMses ;  from  10^  to  noon,  study  (ir  W(;rk ;  at 
noon  dinner;  at  1  o\l>H  k  rea-IiniT  by  divirfona, 
according  to  ago ;  from  1 4  U>  7,  musical  clasaes, 
or  other  studies  and  worlc,  this  interval  beioig 
only  broken  by  a  collation,  at  3| ;  at  7,  snpner ; 
alW  wbiolL,  study  and  reading,  till  9 ;  at  9  all  go 
to  bod.  Each  repast  is  foUowod  by  a  htdf  hour^a 
reoraatioa.  Iha  rt^ies  are  thus  arranged: 
iVfawy  (kmm.  First  year,  reading,  writing 
in  pfjiiits  sacred  lu-<tory,  eU  i:i.'nts  of  music; 
aeoond  year,  French  grammar,  ancient  histor3^ 
gaograpoy,  arithmetic,  elements  of  niii.<<ic,  wud 
or  string  in^tnmont-J ;  fliird  viTir,  Frein'Ti  trram- 
mar,  Koman  history,  getMfrapby,  ariLhuietic,  vo- 
adisatlon  and  aln^ng,  ptano  and  other  instru- 
ments; fourth  vear,  grammar,  arithtnotic,  nat- 
ural history,  hl<<t<»ry  of  France,  vocalijsation 
and  singing,  instrumental  instruction.  IHghw 
Coune,  First  and  second  year,  rhetoric,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  political  geography,  g<meral 
hi.^tory.  LV-i'iiietry,  [diy^ics  and  eustno^TSphy, 
harmony,  and  the  use  of  musical  instrumenta: 
third  and  fourth  yaara,  moral  adaooea,  political 

economy,  itr.,  mn^tral  coTiittnaition,  instnji^tion 
on  the  organ  or  other  Instruments.  Tho  tuning 
t£  j?jin*ff  ia  ^4di>d  to  miiiflal  iMkUai^  is  thit 
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last  2  jean^  by  th(»e  who  arc  do-itineil  to  follow 
tbat  busineaa.  Those  who  iatend  to  pursue  a 
trade  confine  thenuelves  to  the  workshops  dur- 
ing tlio  hocond  period  of  4  years,  studying  2 
bours  a  day  only. — Among  the  schools  for  the 
Idlnd  on  the  eontinent,  tSbet  fliat  atPtaria,  fhoee 
at  Vienna,  BcrVin,  Amsterdam,  and  Lausanne, 
hav'eattained  the  highest  reputation.  Ttje  ]>ritish 
aohools  for  the  blind  have  never  tnkcn  a  high 
stand  in  their  literary  training.  Tho^c  of  Ediu- 
burglj,  Gki^gow,  Bristol,  Xnrwicli,  fuid  York,  de- 
vote more  uttontion  to  intellectual  culture  tlian 
the  others,  but  the  utmost  limit  attained,  even  in 
these,  is  narrow.  In  the  United  States,  larger  and 
more  liberal  views  huvo  prevailed.  The  "Per- 
kiuB  Institutioa  and  llaasaohnsetta  Asylum  for 
the  Blindf"  founded  at  Boston  in  1883,  througb 
the  influence  and  energetic  cffTts  of  Pr.  llowo, 
and  the  muniiicence  of  Uul.  Thomas  llandasyd 
Perkins,  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  uie 
blind  AD  education  which  sboidd  fit  tliem  to  «^ 


position  in  life,  which  their  iofindtjnil^iiDov 

tliom  to  fill ;  and  the  same  spirit  has  pervaded  tie 
teaching  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Qd-^s^ 
bii-S  ami  JuoksoQvillo  schools,  and  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  the  smaller  iostitatioDS  in  other  p»> 
tioDSoftbeooimtry.  ThetermofingtnielloiieiB> 
braces  from  6  to  8  years,  and  includes  a  conrsc  ia 
mathematics  and  bellets-lettres,  as  exLensiTeaa 
that  in  most  of  t  he  colleges  of  the  country,  aiidM 
and  thorough  inn.*ic.;U  training.  Tlie  Irmjruages 
are  not  usually  taught.  Under  the  tiU«jFEiiD- 
IJkin>KB,  ^vill  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  rise  sod 
wogress  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  imdor  that  of  Rcss,  Dr.  Jonx  D.,  of 
tlio  Kew  York  institution. — AVe  give  below,  in 
tabular  form,  the  statistios  of  iastitutionsfor the 
bBnd  in  Eorope  and  America,  as  ftr  as  we  Imtb 
been  able  to  procure  them.  The  following  Uble 
comnris«e  all  or  nearly  all  the  institutions  rortho 
blina  ccdalinginEurope  in  1853,  with  sucbstatis- 
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There  are,  beside  the  abore,  the  following,  and 

Erhaps  some  other  asyluiDS,  industrial  estnb- 
hmenta,  and  hoapitala  for  the  blind  in  Earope, 
in  which  instmction  in  reading  or  the  other 
branches  of  education  u  not  required ;  the 
hmfic ti  de  quinte  vingtt,  Pari.<*,  has  400  in- 
mates, 600  pensioners,  income  $80,000 ;  societj 
for  aid  of  blind  workmen,  Paris,  20  inmates, 
income  in  1850  $2,800,  expenses  $1,820;  blind 
nsters  of  St.  Paul,  at  Vaugirard,  100  inmates ; 
little  blind  brothers  of  St  Paul,  near  Paris; 
houso  «.>f  labor  for  the  adult  blind,  Vienna, 
fiO  jnTTiat^^  inoome  $8,d00,  expeuMis  $7,800; 


hospital  for  the  blind,  Vienna,  on  the  model  of 
the  hotpiee  de  quiruf  vingU  ;  induistrial  a.'<vlum 
for  adult  blind,  Berlin,  20  inmates ;  the  cr^-che, 
or  hospital  for  voung  blind  children,  Herlin; 
workshop  for  blind  laborers,  Berlin ;  hosfjital 
for  the  blind,  St.  Petersburg  (the  last  2  are 
asylums  rather  than  hospitals) ;  Simi>^)n  hos- 

[)ital  for  blind  and  goutv  persons,  Dublin  ;  Mo- 
ynenx  asylum  for  blind  females,  Dublin ; 
Limerick  asylum  for  blind  femalf)*,  Liniorick ; 
London  asylum  for  the  blind,  London;  Jewish 
asylum  for  the  indipent  blind,  London;  asylum 
for  indigent  blind,  Amsterdam,  80  iomates. 
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Printing  for  the  Blind. — Tt  was  not  long  after 

ITatiy  (  Minijjenced  tlie  instruction  of  his  blind 
pupUs,  that  ho  became  oonviuced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  devmng  some  mode  of  printing  by 
Avliu  li  touch  might  supply  the  ]il;uo  t>f  pi^jht  to 
the  rendrr ;  and,  after  revolviiig  &overal  })laiis 
in  hi^  miiid,  accidont  finally  bu^r^i^osted  thebcsit 
method.  FLiiiIin^  }iis  pupil,  Lt-sueur,  to  his 
desk  Olio  il:.y,  I'iir  M'liio  uriicle,  the  young  man 
found  tiiL-.o  a  priatt?d  curd  of  invitation,  which 
had  received  :m  unuduidly  strong  mipro-siofi ; 
pn-'^iiig  liis  fingers  over  the  back  of  tli<-  paper, 
lie  dWtingni^hcd  the  U  tter  ( ).  and  bron^lit  the 
paper  to  HaCiy  to  show  hiui  that  he  could  do  so. 
The  pliilantbropist  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
princijilo  of  prtntin;^'  for  the  blind  was  discov- 
ered, and  that  it  wna  only  necessary  to  perfect 
the  process.  IIo  experimented  for  along  time 
on  the  form  of  U  tter  lu-t  adapted  to  be  read 
by  touch,  and  liually  udi'ijted  the  lUyrian,  wLiclj, 
from  the  sqaare  form  of  the  letters,  seemed  to 
ofTer  more  distinct  point.s  of  recognition  than 
any  other.  But,  unfortunately,  his  letters  wero 
too  large,  and  tho  embossing  so  imperfect  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  those  whose  tactile  sen- 
flibUHy  was  too  defective  to  read  them.  Hw  soc- 
ccssor,  Dr.  Guilli'-,  adopted  adityererit  form  of 
letter  iu  the  place  of  tlio  lUyrian,  and  boasted 
greatly  of  the  perfection  of  his  type ;  but  the 
22  volumes  publislu  d  \>y  bliu  were  f  .uiMl  ille_'- 
ible  by  the  blind,  aad  wero  JiUL>l!y  &uld  lu  tliu 
■hops  for  refuse  pafwr.  Dr.  Pignicr,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  probably  introduceil  the  K:ript  let- 
ter, which,  with  some  modifications  to  promote 
greater  sharpness  of  emb(!ssing,  is  .*.till  used  on 
the  continent,  at  Paris,  Jierlin,  Vienna,  Pcstb, 
AnisterdaiD,  and  St  Petersburg,  in  all  of 
which  cities  printing  for  tho  blind  lia.s  been 
executed.  In  England,  Mr.  James  Gall,  pria- 
dpal  of  the  Sdinboi^h  institntion  for  the  blind, 
commetifed,  in  1S20,  a  scnc?  of  oxoeriments 
with  a  great  variety  of  alphabets,  with  a  view 
€f  asoerUiiiiing  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 

JOrposcs  of  the  blind.  Tlie  alphabet  U[Kjn  which 
e  finally  fixed  is  known  as  Gall's  triangular 
alphabets  lie  published  several  t-mall  books  in 
it,  hot  repcatedl/  moditied  iU  form,  t'dl  at  last 
it  approxiiuatcd  to  the  Soman  nlptiabet  These 
books  Lave  never  come  into  general  u<i  among 
the  blind,  iUthough  quite  legible.  They  wore 
printed  in  1832,  and  the  6  following  veara.  A 
more  p-'pnlur  and  attractive  form  of  letter  was 
adopted,  nearly  simultancoQsly,  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  in  the 
fonner  <-ui\n'ry  n-^  Al-bm's,  and  in  the  latter  as 
the  l*)iil.tdelt)Li;i  letlcr.  It  is  tho  Kornan  capi- 
tals, with  n.  light  sharp  fsice,  and  deprived  01 
tho  herlii  or  hair  lines,  tbnniug  a  ty{>e  an.alogons 
to  that  known  among  type-founders  and  print- 
ers as  saii>-;*erif.  Dr.  Fry  is  said  to  have  "  m 
tho  fir  t  to  suggest  its  use  in  England,  and  Mx. 
Fried  lander,  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia 
sclujol  f.r  the  blind,  had,  .it  a  period  somewhat 
earlier,  u-lopted  it  here.  Dr.  liu?s,  tho  founder 
of  the  N'ew  York  institution,  dcviad  a  phonetic 
■alphabet  in  1633,  which  jiosscseud  considerable 


merits  but  did  not  eome  into  nm  to  any  gmt 

extent.  The  alphabet  for  tho  MI tid,  which  is 
moAi  generally  used  in  Great  Britain  and  A^ww 
ica,  is  the  Boston  lettw,  invented  and  perfeeiad 

by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  tho  fininder  of  the  Pt  rkinj 
iu:>titutiau  fur  the  bllud.  lis  peeuliariiies,  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  distinguish  than  to  <le> 
scribe,  are,  tho  aui^ular  form  of  the  k  tti  r- ;  the 
rigid  adherence  to  what  printers  call  liie  luwer 
case  letters;  tho  marked  distiuctioa  betveea 
those  whicli  are  ordinarily  most  nearly  alike  in 
form ;  its  compactness,  and  tltc  sharpness  and 
perfection  of  the  emln  -Miif,'.  Oa  account  of 
these  qualities,  which  rendered  it  more  eaatr 
legible  by  the  blind  than  any  other,  andredima 
fho  cost  of  printing,  the  jnry  on  printinj?,  at  the 
London  crystal  palace  exh.l  ition,  gav<.  it  the 

f ►reference  over  the  other  st  v  les  of  type  for  tie 
ilind.  Tho  numbi.r  of  book.-,  in  t!ii-<  kttcr  U 
much  greater  than  in  any  otlier. — We  Lavo  si- 
ready  adverted  to  Dr.  Ihuj's  invention  of  a 
phonetic  alphabet ;  the  introduction  of  arbitwry 
characters  has  been  repeatedly  attempted  in 
printing  for  tlio  blind,  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  large  fUnds  to  prosecute  the  work,  but 
it  has  proved  practically  a  fiulure.  beeaantha 
blind  have  fuund  it  more  difTn  u!t  to  acqaiw 
these  arbitrary  alphabets  than  the  onliau; 
English  letters;  and  because  tlieir  use  in  writing 
or  reiidiuir  \vouI(l  only  put  tlnjiti  in  cciinmumca- 
tioa  vviih  the  lew  who  bad  aojuired  tiit^J  *v> 
terns,  and  thus  would  lead  to  the  greater  isola- 
tion of  the  blind  as  a  clas*^.  Three  of  thus 
alphabets  have  been  put  foilh  in  England,  and 
iu  each  there  have  boon  several  books  (ibc 
Scriptures  among  the  number)  publisiied,  imd 
each  has  been  proebdmed  as  a  great  tdnnai 
on  every  previous  method  of  fcatbiug  the  Uini 
They  ore  known  as  Lucai^'s^  Frcre's,  and  Moon's, 
the  inventors  being  prmotpals  resiK-ctiTdj 
of  the  Bristol,  London  and  Hlnckbcjith,  ioJ 
Brighton  asylums  for  tho  blind.  We  ovj^U  not 
to  omit  Ijero  a  reference  to  an  ingenious 
parat'.i-!  tt-cd  n  ?nli>titute  fur  IfrnksaDdail* 
scripts,  whieh  was  tlie  juiul  iiiventiott  rfl 
blind  men,  Messrs.  Macbeath  and  Milne  of  the 
Edinburgh  insUtotion,  in  1830.  W««iluddt^ 
tho  «?tring  alphabet — a  mode  of  designatiBf  vj 
the  I'lrni  and  distance  of  knots,  on  a  cord,  the 
dillercut  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  inventicc, 
though  oarabroos  and  capable  of  material  im- 
provt  incnt,  \va-  for  many  yc.nrs  jn  use  in  tl* 
Edinburgh  institution,  tliough  never  g«ienill.» 
adopted  elsewhere.— ITie  great  cost  of  pf«"^^ 
bo.  k-,  I'.-r  the  bliri'l.  in  consequence  of  their  bflft 
OJid  thu  MiJuU  edilioiid  required,  has  JOArt* 
the  anppi  V  very  scanty.  Aside  from  the  Scrip- 
tnre«.  ana.  tho  test  books  in  U£>e  iu  the  ditfeK&t 
institutions,  there  were,  in  185C,but4«  mbctl- 
laneous  books  in  Enj^'li^i.  printed  in  relief,  iinl«« 
•we  include  those  prmtod  in  the  arbiirwy  chir 
acters,  which  aside  ftom  t!ieScjript»r«  amtrtaW 
to  D  volumes  ni.-re.  M.uiy  of  t!ir?p  art  iwM 
small,  some  comprising  only  a  very  lew  P**''*?] 
yet  tljoe 65  volumes,  if  sold  at  actual c*-t,  ""^l^ 
4Uttouflt  to  About  t70i.  Proviaioa  ahooid  » 
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made  by  the  gOTeromeota  of  Great  Britain  wad 
the  United  Stat«9  fbr  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to 
the  prtnlurtion  of  books  for  the  blind.  TliO 
variety  uf  books  published  for  the  blind  on  the 
continent  of  Eorope,  i»  still  !<nialler.  The 
French  cataloffno,  vhich  \a  by  far  the  largest, 
contains,  bemde  the  Decenary  tc-xi- books,  only 
a  yl TV  f^  w  rt-UffiouB  books,  lives  of  the  sainta, 
Xho  DoUA  oatelofM  bat  but  18  voianuM 
in      a«f»nd  of  vhioh  art  rinfto  books  of  tht 
8criptiir-.'t*,  nor  nro  tho  otliors  mnreextenfliTe. — 
The  printing  of  mosio  for  the  bUod,  whtoh 
wems  a  vecetoltY,  from  tho  woarae  wUoh  il 
fi:nii-!R'i*  f-tr  a  coinfnrtnble  liTelihood  to  many 
ot  them,  has  hem  a  very  expensive  and  difficult 
matt&t — to  much  sot,  that  music  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  committed  to  mcmnrr  ]iy  tlio  imj.ils  of 
blind  institutions.   TLU  ditllc  iili'y  }ia-«  lnjvn  vh- 
riated  by  an  ingenious  nyslcm  invented  by  a 
French  tesfihtr  in  the  institution  at  Poria,  himself 
Hind,  If.  Loafs  Brtil16.— It  has  always  been  a 
problvTii  cxtroMKly  i!itTh  u!t  of  solution,  to  teach 
the  blind  to  oommouicato  Uteir  idotts  by  writing 
in  simIi  «       tlwft  tbw  tlMNnselTes  sboidd  bo 
able  to  read  what  they  hnd  writ  ton.   V-y  a  vory 
simple  apparatus  they  could  be  taught  to  write 
witn  eooMderablonpidily,  but  tlie  words  onoo 
committed  tn  pnpcr  wore  lo>t  to  thorn  ;  tnn^n- 
ble  ink-s,  inUigiiu-tyjKi,  piu-lj  jn.*,  a  biuall  jjrint- 
ii^  apparatu!*,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in 
some  rcarpeels  ol^tionable.    M.  C'h.  Barbier, 
in  1825,  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  with 
points,  in  wl/ich  ho  represented,  by  certain  ar- 
MQgcmcDts  of  points^  aboat  40  sonmia.  His 
fbn  was  fbol^,  both  ss  m  pbonetle  nv^ttm  and 
aerstem  of  wrifinir,  rc-uirln::  ns  It  ifi-l  tho  u^o 
<rf  10  or  13  poiiiu  lor  alm<Kt  t'very  found. 
M,  Ix>nM  Brains  modified  Barbier's  system 
complete  ly,  rendering  it  far  niorc  sirii[-lo.  and 
represcLliug  by  each  character  some  ktUT  or 
^mbinatioD  of  letters.  His  plan  b  based  upon 
a  series  of  fundamental  signs,  comprising  the 
first  1 0  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  none  of  tliese  con- 
±t>  of  Ic-s  tlian  2  nor  more  than  4  dotn.  Tho 
perforatk>us  oro  made  finoni  right  to  left,  in  order 
tfist  tile  wriUttg,  when  rcTersed,  nay  bo  read 
from  !i:ft  t'>  ru'bt.    T\iU  ^y^toia  bas  l>t'on  intr..- 
dace«i  into  tbo  French,  Frujisian,  Austrian,  Bel- 
gian, Swodiidi,  and  l>utch  jtchools  in  Europe,  tho 
Kew  Y*>rk.  ^^.lr_vl;lnll,  •in<l  Illlnnis  in-tltiitions in 
the  United  Stat«>^  uud  th%i  iiupvtiaJ  iu^titatefor 
the  blind  at  KioJwieiro.  (See  Braills.)— From 
ttie  first  commooonneut  of  instruction  for  tlio 
blind,  mnsic  has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  witk 
them.    To  many  it  furuislies  the  means  of  sup* 
pOTt;  for  tho  bond  hare  c^o.  from  their  seu- 
riAteomm  to  sound  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
touc!i,  a-!  well  a.-?  fnaii  t!iflr  oan'ful  iiiodnLafi>'H 
Qi  their  voices,  extraordinary  qualifications  for 
aoqniring  great  sldU  in  inatramentAl  and  vocal 
moaic.    To  some  it  is  m  ;)^^r^^i'•.\\^^i  r*  <  roatlon, 
and  to  others  a  source  of  puro  aad  iiiUiiiMj  tn- 
joymient.     All,  however,  cannot  practise  it, 
and  while  aome  find  employment  in  tlu-  toniiftr 
of  pianos,  tat  wUoh  a  wcll>traitied  ear  and 
ddUaltoiieb  aro  x«qqiriti^ othsn  ac««€oipi«d 


in  the  maanfactore  of  mattresses,  mats,  bas> 
keta,  fMpcr  boxes,  brooms,  bmshea,  the  simpler 
department.'!  of  r.ibinet-work,  or  in  trivle.  The 
capacity  of  the  blind  a  clnj^it  to  gu^taiu  th^m- 
eolres  by  their  own  labor,  has  been  one  of 
those  practical  qnestiona  which  hardly  ndrntt 
of  a  complete  or  satisfactory  solution.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  tlio  w  bt^  i.'t  for  tho  blind  have  work- 
shops, in  which  the  popils  labor  soaia  homa 
wary  day,  la  ordor  to  ioqvira  aomo  lianiiorafl 
which  may  aid  in  their  t>upi>ort.  Most  <.if  the 
larger  institntions  of  the  United  tttates  hava 
also  connected  wKh  them  worinhops  tor  tha 
adult  bUnd,  either  tlH.ir  own  graduates  or 
others,  where  certain  advantages  of  shop-rent, 
machinery,  material  at  wbolesalo  prioes,  or 
sale  of  ^'i>.  hI*  fit  rotail  prices,  and  in  some  in- 
sUoK  os  board  at  a  reduced  rate,  ur  a  moderate 
jirn-inn  U}  aid  in  paying  their  way,  is  allowed. 
OlyectioQs  have  been  made  to  thesa  maainrsi 
(tf  assistance,  hoi  in  the  fierce  competition  for 
snbsistenco  among  the  ptnircr  cla^Hea,  we  see 
not  how  the  noor  nliiid         who  has  tha  loaa 

erty,  h  to  exi.-t  wUb'.nt  it.  Tn  one  iustanrc  (at 
X'hiladelphia),  au  asylum  has  hma  provided  for 
fba  aged  and  infirm  blind,  where,  beguiling  tha 
wfarinc^'?  of  the  pacing  hoiim  by  such  lif^ht 
tod  m  tbcy  can  readily  occouplidi,  tiic*y  lua^ 
pass  the  evening  of  life  in  comfort  aiid  happt- 
noss. — The  Hriti!<h  institotions  for  the  blind  ar« 
mostly  asylums  rather  than  schools.  In  tho 
greater  part  the  t-lind  nro  received  for  Ut">; 
their  edticational  training  ooosists  merely  in 
reading,  mnsfosl  instniedon,  and  perhaps  ik» 
mo-Jt  tlcin..nt.irr  kiiowicd^zo  "f  fiirun'--t;  bat 
tltey  are  taught  tmdeii,  and  rec^nired  lu  work  a 
certain  nombcr  of  hours  every  day.  Those  in- 
Ftitntions  .ire,  for  the  mo^t  pnrt,  well  endowed, 
and  any  dclicicncy  in  tho  rcaulta  of  tin^  liitMir 
are  mmb  np  from  other  funds.  On  tho  <  ^nti- 
ncnt  tlicre  arc,  in  tho  larger  cities,  asylums  of  a 
character  nearly  corresponding  to  tlie  ho^tpice 
(Ua  q'linzr  rn.'jt^i,  already  described,  l*>r  tho 
infirm,  and  even  tho  healthy  blind,  BerUn  has 
espedall^  distinguished  itadf  Ibr  the  complete- 
nc'fs  of  Its  provisiotH  for  every  cla.s«  of  tho 
bliild.  Beside  the  iustii;ito  fur  tito  y<>uitg 
blind|  ii  baa  acrichaor  hotpitnl  for  blind  in- 
limta;  a  worV-ehop  for  blind  hborcrs,  furni'li- 
ing  material  and  paying  a  peitsim  t.i  ihc  LUud 
Wx>rer;  an  indostnal  ai^lom  for  t!ie  blind  of 
loth  w  1^.  who  have  gradoatcd  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  arc  uuul  le  to  obtain  a  complete  rap- 
port elsewhere;  and  a  hospital  for  blind  for- 
airaenk  and  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  blind, 
--^e  blind,  as  aresolt  of  their  inflrmhy,  bav* 
f^>uw  pvruH.irifn-s,  tl)oti-b  fewer  than  mere 
theorists  have  attributed  to  them.  In  yoath 
they  ars  generally  vary  happf,  and  oven  gay. 
As  they  arrivo  at  adult  age,  they  arc  more  di^ 
poDcd  to  he  restless,  uneasy,  desirous  of  change, 
ai:d  diM  iHitented  with  their  conditfon.  Il  ia 
under  Uivao  circumstances  that  some  writers 
have  been  disposed  to  charge  them,  as  a  cUe», 
vitb  IngtatitadSb  Th«  cbiiiie  Is  ttc^nsk  W> 
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dividotla  ainoDg  theno.  as  among  tUo  seeing,  un- 
dirabtedlf  often  maOioA  an  nngratefd  disposi- 
tion, but  this  is  rather  the  resxilt  of  tlio  rost]of« 
temperament  already  noticed,  than  of  uuu^ual 
depravi^.  They  are  generaily  endowed  with 
very  keen  peroeptions,  and  are  nsually  better 
judges  of  character  than  persons  who  oan  see. 
Diderot  charges  them  with  being  devoid  of  the 
idea  of  modesty  or  Bhamei  bat  i£  this  charge 
was  the  result  of  obsemtion,  lid  must  have 
mingled  with  a  different  class  of  blind  persons 
from  those  found  in  other  countries.  liiat 
modesty  of  deportment,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  graces  of  womnidiood,  is  nowhere 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  among  the 
blind.  The  iwniiniflnMMiiw  of  phwSoal  wiikne- 


ha3  probably  had  its  effect  in  rendering  them 
generally  less  vain  than  deaf  mates;  wliile  i( 
the  same  time  their  intellectual  facilities  an 
usually  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  facility  io  the 
acquisition  of  knowlotlge  is  ranch  greater.— The 
number  of  blind  persons  who  have  attained  dii- 
finetion,  eitiier  in  edenoe  or  art,  Isireiy  lai^ei 
"Wo  give  a  list  of  the  most  eminent,  omitiing 
many  whose  abilltiea  perhaps  entitlu  them  to  & 
phico.  A  part  cl  tho  m^rials  for  this  li»t  ii 
derived  from  one  compiled  by  Mr.  Charks 
Bakor,  of  the  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  the  "  Penny  Cly«bp©dia,"  bu; 
we  have  added  a  number  of  names  which  he  liad 
omitted,  or  which  h&vo  more  recently  beooiae 
oelebrated. 
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EascbiuJ  tho  Asiatic 
INd  jmoji  of  Alexaadria 

Corn.  Anlld.  Bawtu. . 
Aehmet  ben  Sollnun. 
Uanry  the  Minstrel. . 

8lr  Jobn  Oowor  

KiealM  of  Molinus. . . . 
PttarPontaniu. 


of 


JobnFwaaad 


t7I<Urie  Schomberg.. . 
llerm»n  Torrentlue. . 
John  PmU  LonuBso . . 


0MUit4*Fa(ia.. 


Borne, 
AnbiA, 

Scotland, 
London, 
Boli:luin, 
Brugc*,  Bol., 
Rtusy,  near 
Ravenna, 
WurtoaibMC^ 

Belgian^ 

Oormanj', 
iiwiucrland, 
Milan,  Ualjr, 
Spain* 

MaraeOU^ 

Rome, 
Danphlnf, 
Fnaoe^ 


BawylfojM  


Tbeophllna 

Pfttflol, 

11.  Welaaem] 
Franfois  Uobar 

John  OonclII  

John  Uainbaslua 
Mllo.  lie  Paradia  lOcrmanr, 

M.  Carulhl  |Nant.»,  Fr'co, 

Anna  WllUama   \ViJ.  -. 

John  Mllt-.n   I^.inl-i 


Franco, 
Yorkshire, 

KlrUl«ly, 
Scot, 


Mannbelm,  ** 
Geneva, 
CambMti,  It' 
Voltem, 


Bev.  John  Troughton. 
Leonard  Enlcr  


J'ohn  Stanloy  

—  Parry  (iho  WcUh 
Banicr), 

Edward  Uuahton  

JMuB^lfataaf  (BUad 

JtkM^aa^,.,,  


Coviu'vry, 

Eng., 
Ba(el,S«1tx, 

r^ondon, 

Wales, 

Liverpool, 
Knarcsbor'gb, 
En 


'Mm, 


 Buret  

Juhn  Kajr  

StrJoluiilAMiaf. 


Olaagow, 
Weatmlaiter, 


Bom  or 

rii«d. 

B.  c.  50 

A.D.81S 

818 

A.D.840 
896 

973 
18C1 

15— 

lOSO 

iwi 

1505 
1S8T 

16 — 

14&I) 

1520 
15M 
1000 

im 

ices 

1C4S1 

im 

IMl 

1652 

1TS9 

1T50 

l5U7 

im 

1791 

1?8« 

1909 

ab.t740 
1T50 

1«1 

ab.  net 

17tl« 
16ii7 

17«> 

i:»3 

1C74 
16al 

1707 

17S8 

1718 

17S« 

1756 
1717 

1:WJ 

mn 

1S23 

im 

ISOl 

1T77 

17g« 

At  whftt  ni;r> 
U<ca£n<i  tloiJ. 


Atadaiaage, 

In  yonth, 

At8T«anL 

BoniMliid, 

AtSygua, 

AtSmonthi, 

In  youth. 
Bora  blind. 
At  8  years, 
At  17  rears. 

At 


For  wW  MMcaM. 


FhUoaophy,  Oe- 
oinetnr,dili(Bsi& 
PhlIo«.&DlTlnl^, 
Rbetorie.  Mario  <^ 

Philoa.*Q««aL, 

Poetry. 

Poetrr, 

Poetry  A  Hlstorj- 
Law  and  Divinity 
PhikM.  and  UUr., 
HMotoc^indJifli^ 
ala. 

Pblloftopby  and 

Modidne. 
Poetry,  Pbilos., 
Lfi«ric,d(  Music 
LajicaacPS, 
Lltiralurf, 
i'alntinir  ^^:  Liter., 
rimk.  M.itli< mat 
icd  and  Music, 

M*- 


Sercnl  fkeologtal  wviK 


A  Ovaek  SMsiy. 

Life  of  Wallace. 
Ooofeulo  Aiuontiiy  Ae; 
('.-inr>ii  and  Civil  LM« 
On  Rlietoric,  du. 


AtlyMT, 
AiSyMM, 
AtSnoBlha, 

In  IniluKgrt 

.Vt  7  years, 
.\t  17  yo^rs. 
At  20  years, 

At  2  ycan<s 
From  bir(h, 
MM  yiars. 
At  H  year*, 
At  4  years, 

AtWywOT,  MatbennHw 

A«tr 


Hist,  nnd  Poet  DIctionuT. 
"  Idi-a  del  TemDlo  delia  mmT 
Der  


Medida^  Matbe 
nutUoabAPJurrioa, 
HMoty, 

Mathematics  As 

triinoim-.  Ac, 
Masic,  Mathetiiat 

A  Mat  I'bilcu. 
Poetry,  OlTijaty& 

Morioi, 
Poetry-^aa  aml- 

MBt  teaeher, 
Ooofrrnnhy, 
Natural  b'cicnce. 
Sculptor. 

Music, 
i« 

Poetry, 
I'lwlry, 
Theology. 


vMu.  Tbeorema:  c  — - 
Hom;  Tb«oiyofPI«Mlib*> 


Poema;  Lattto  Waahtaftta.* 


\t  2  years,  Music, 

In  Inllincy,  *♦ 

At  19  ycara,  Poetry,  PoUt.,  Ac 
AtSywiB)    Boad  CiurvL'yor  lie 

Contractor. 
AtSyaan^  Batamraad  Natn- 

lal  FUkwoptit-, 
Inyonth,  Gramnuo;  Logic, 
:  I   and  thalhiffliii! 

At  25  yters,  SeulnttiTn. 

At  U>  ycnrs.  -Michaiu' i  .  . 

FnmyottUH  P»liM  ftbi^tiato,  ICoiTeiMl  MastoCL 


Poema,  Bermont,  An 

Fables.   6  vols.  Sjo. 

Mam  In  relle£  Ac   ^ 

OoBa«aaadiati{ 


Muslcnl  Composttloai 
Qtiltju'  Instraotoc;       .  — 
MlsoelUnlos  la  FMM«alT« 
ParadlMLiMt, djfc 
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i»vK  ll*:lM'*tL  

 r,  ir'-n  




**  ■    I  ■     r  J, . 


lllT^T  Sh-iw  ...... 


Anpbttrf. 

Tyrol,  1TS9 


rri:.'-sl.\ 
l'r  '\ M'  ncc, 

,   i;.  L, 


.•: -115^1  T  T!i:.Tr  

i^.rid  /Jb-jIL.lT  

naSn  R^aJIUy  .*  

,7.  W.  H.  MUbnni. 


ad. 


I 

I  rr\-i.-.. 

Now  of  sr«w 


Boftoo, 


IruU-:.|. 
'  M  I.-.- 


ISM    At  «a  •nrl}  Mn;ri«  mmI  MiUbe-iTb«  Strlnf  Mlyhtitt/L 
]  I  ;n»tki^ 

tb.  1860  B<mi  httn  !,  MMij«iii«t  Prof,  lM*Ui«Btttlal  Trwitivj 

I    ••        »     IMmIc.  A:o  ,  lli-it.vry  of  l[l^tltlll.>  for  HllDiL 

■  Al  (>  TCML  iMech:.!;!*;-,  \S'ritiii(t'  Ap^aratud  IlJiiiJ. 

I    <'i>U<-cl<.r.  I 
AHi  7oeu»,  I'Af  v<.-r  nii-l  Soul  p.  | 

iiorn  Mini!,  'pli-' '  t.ir  i>f  s.  IlliDil  Tronti^o  on  EJuMti<in  nf  tbo 
I    I  ri<ututi.>n.         .  I!t|ti<t. 

C  iri.-rr^-s     "         I».  .'if  Mut.\  Ac 
\Iu«i'::il  C'i>:ri|><>j».'r,  M.'iny  j'U-aM  cf  iiiuik. 


Born  hUsid, 


Mkiko  A  CoWfOVi-  I iiiT'r^ivcmt'nt.^   oa  tlio  Orpin: 
tloa,  Tri':iti.«i' <.:i  Hurirnviiv;  Miinual 

-^u;^.'nl1t^'nlIcnt  of  ArahttMMnl  flm,  BflpOC^ 4& 

H:  r.  1  Iu»UUtt«,  I 

.M.  •■hAnics  M  Mo-^Invont'trnf  improvtnualratt* 

fir,  I'lflUuforU". 


I 


ins 


AlC:  \h<  <r-.-,  l!l>!..rv  of  N'lmijin  Comiritst  ift 

Al  U  iiiMe ,    Vf  wicul  O>mf>o«l-  UrpertolT*  da  MjilLre  4*  Chap 


At  C  yi^int.    Musician  A  OrgM 

tot,  Inwatofe 
SIf  bt  ■ImottlPrMcfalBf  ■ndLte* 

de«trQ;f*4lB  t«iljl«^ 

•■rtr  eUld- 

Imp«rrt  t1»-  HtitoTf, 
Ion  ituce  W 

At  16 jTMn,  n<^TimiMii  A  An* 
I  U«or, 


|>«U«, 

M«tbod  of  Writtnr  wtOi 

fbr  tiM  BUnd. 
BUUk  AM)  aad  StddU  BlffH 


I'oru;  rh1lit>  t<<?cnnil,  Ac. 
Aviftblogn^j;  DfioooftM. 


Lont?  t  ho  Instances  of  T«nwrln!b1«  blind  men, 
f  Are  moro  Avorlliy  of  rt-conl  t!i:in  the  case  of 
Rov.  Dr.  Samueii'  Willard,  of  Ut^erfiold,  U$m, 
W.  U  DOW  (1668)  itt  hk  S8d  jear,  and  loil 
^ght.  At  loiLst  SO  far      ability  to  road  waa 
cernod,  at  the  ago  of  4^.   ilo  waa  alroadjr 
•wn  favorably  to  the  pnblio  by  hia  wrltlnpi 
•ontrovenrial,  mtisioiil,  and  soi»*atific  suljixt^ ; 
the  oommonoemant  of  bia  blindneia  seemed 
heginning  ot  m  Danr  en  fn  faia  {ntaDeotoal 
Mr.     Within  tlio  40  years  that  liave  ainoa 
rvened  he  h&a  prepared  and  published :  t, 
fiuujo  of  bjmna,  composed  by  nimadf,  eadi 
ttmoted  with  the  purpose  of  making  tbe 
nrio.-il  corre!«poDd  witli  tbe  miuacal  rhythm, 
/rJk  of  4jrca.t  labor ;  2,  a  collection  of  hymna 
1  Tariotis  aathora ;  8,  a  sericf  oi  4  primary 
L»l  booka,  wliioh  have  enjoyed  a  lorpc  popn- 
»^  .  4^  **  i'nnciples  of  iiLctoric  aud  Klo- 
n;»*o,  "Menioriala  ot  Daniel  B.  Park- 
ono  of  his  TOccc^ors  in  the  pastornto 
Iq   (jffgiiffrofgi^tAoiisd  cliurcU  at  lieeriicld; 
Tb*  Omm  lasM,"  aa  atiileo-political 
h1<-t  Tij>on  tho  relntiAn?  of  slavery :  7,  "  An 
tiooAte  lieinunitraaco"  withctjrtAin  ortiio- 
ninictatw  and  periodicals  conoaraiof  tb* 
•r  and  ftylo  of  relijrious  c^ntroTcr^r :  B, 
il  fiinitio  sermons.  Be^o  tLc^  ho  hasia 
u^riDtmn  eI»bonrt««May  on  phonography, 


toll  flottfeotiiA 


tlon  for  many  yeara,  and  a  work  on  the  "Har- 
mony of  Musical  and  Poetical  Expression." 
iiuriug  a  oooaiderable  portion  of  tbe  i>enod  ia 
iHitdi  ha  haa  baan  engaged  upon  tfiiae  worla 
ho  lias  had  tho  caro  of  a  larpo  pariah.  Dr. 
WiUard  ia  a  maa  of  vaiyactiTo  babitai  and  pov 
fljiiuB  widi  aaaa  a&d  vMidiiMat  nuny  of  woia 
aot^  for  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  regard 
aght  as  indiqiensable.  Ue  gathers  bis  own 
frnit,  eUmbing  the  trees  rai^y,  notwithstanding 
bis  ago ;  j)ruues  them  carefully  and  judiciously  ; 
digs,  lays  oat,  and  plants  bis  garden,  selecting 
and  sowing  the  seeds  witboot  mistake;  saws 
and  carries  in  his  own  wood,  and  scorns  almost 
nnconsciooa  of  his  priration.  He  bas  for  tbe 
last  25  years  been  completely  bHnd,  and  for  12 
'rears  prerions  had  (8ily  been  able  to  distin^iish 
Targe  objects  indistinctly ;  but  even  now,  when 
closeted  iu  his  room,  visions  of  tbe  green  fields 
and  sonny  slopes  of  tbe  Connecticut  valley  ap- 
pear to  him  as  really  a-i  when  ho  pared  upon  them 
with  tbo  eyes  which  for  bo  long  a  period  have 
admitted  no  light.  He  dniaa  that  this  is  ime^ 
nation,  hut  regards  it  as  an  exhibition  of  one 
of  tho  mysterious  modes  in  ^hicb  the  mind 
nay  bold  oommnnicatioa  wKh  tbe  onter  world 
without  the  aid  of  tho  senses.  Notwithstand- 
ing bis  great  age,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
tmnn  in  liis  intellectnal  powers.  Ha  liii  alp 
vaji  flOBteodad  tbit  lb«  k»of 
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the  vitiation  of  the  other  mental  foealties  in 
the  aged  were  the  result  of  mental  iuactivity ; 
aod  as  his  own  years  rolled  on,  resolved  to  tetit 
his  theory  on  bit  own  ease.  In  Aprils  1857,  afc 
his  own  rL'iiucst,  his  memory  was  severely 
tested  by  a  Iriend.  Of  110  pas&ages  of  Scrip- 
ture selected  at  random  from  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testomouts  reud  to  hini,  he  )j:avo,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  the  book,  chapter,  and 
Terse  correctly  at  ouce.  Of  40  lines  t&ken  at 
randinii  from  Lis  "Hymns,"  ho  gavo  the 
hyiuu,  verse,  aud  line  in  nearly  every  iostance. 
His  memory  was  tested  m  regard  to  the  p-adu- 
ates  of  1  colleges,  whoso  names  were  called 
from  the  triennial  eatalogucs,  and  he  gare 
readily  the  collctre  uiiil  ycur  i.f  ;,'rudnation  of 
all  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  of 
all  distinsttished  pablio  and  professional  men, 
of  all  judges,  presidents,  aud  profi  <-f)r8  of  col- 
leges, members  of  the  American  ucudcmy,  «S:c. 
'A  recent  instance  of  a  blind  man  pursuing  his 
mental  cultivation  and  practising  the  dutic-?  of 
a  I>r(>fession  with  eminent  success,  is  that  of 
the  blind  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  now  living  at  Spcncertown,  N.  Y.  He 
was  born  at  Stockhridgc,  Mass.,  in  1784;  his 
mother  having  been  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pres- 
ident Edward^  imd  one  of  his  cousins  the  re* 
nowned  Aaron  Bnrr.  During  his  2d  year  in 
college  he  lost  tlie  sight  of  one  eyo  by  weak- 
ness and  inflammation,  caused  by  liard  study 
and  hei^tened  bj  a  severe  cold.  His  remain- 
ing eye  seemed  at  first  sfrcri'j:;!ieiKd  In  keen- 
ness and  power  by  the  loss  of  tliu  lirat,  but  be- 
fore hia  college  period  was  linished  it  l>ecame 
in  like  manner  inflamed,  and  its  eight  was 
gradually  extinguished.  Mr.  Woodbridgo  bore 
his  misfortune  with  a  philosophic  and  buoyant 
temper,  received  the  oonunisemtion  of  his  as- 
aodatea  with  indilTerenee  or  oontempt,  and  at 
once  accommodated  his  plans  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  ho  was  placed.  Selecting  the 
l^ofession  of  law,  he  formed  large  schemes  of 
study,  and  wltli  tlni  aid  of  numerous  young 
gcutlemcu  who  read  to  him,  he  not  only  mas- 
tered legal  works,  hut  atndied  thoroughly  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  and  went  over  the 
whole  range  of  English  classics  from  the  ago  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  cherishing  political  as]»ira- 
tiona»  and  had  gained  some  distinction  as  a 
political  orator,  when  in  1809,  hia  attention 
being  stron;:ly  driuvn  to  the  ^^lJ^•jL•ct  of  rrligion, 
he  experienced  a  religious  change,  and  deter- 
mbed  to  devote  himself  to  preaching  the  gos- 
pel. I lo  ptirsncd  tlieological  studios  at  Andover, 
became  acquainted  with  tlie  mo.>l  cininent 
ministersof  the  timey  was  admired  m  a  })ri  aclicr 
wheu  lie  bcpm  tho  practice  of  hi-^  j^rofession, 
and  was  fur  2i  years  pastor  at  Gre«u  River  in 
the  state  of  Ifew  York.  It  was  his  custom  to 
have  a  yoong  man  with  him  who  was  skihul  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  whom  ho  often 
dictated  the  liLads  ut  his  sermons  in  order  to 
Stamp  them  the  more  deeply  on  his  own  memory. 
Tet  ha  had  so  wdl  trained  himself  that  on  &atnr« 
dv  aTening  he  alwaya  had  distinotiy  inmiod  not 


only  the  substance  but  generally  the  form  and 
language  of  l!io  2  or  ;>  M-rnmLis  whioii  l  o  u-v 
to  deliver  the  next  day.  Ue  was  ooifgrmly 
dieerflil,  and  loved  society ;  and  hii  rseendj 
published  autnbio;:raphy  i^  iuteresting  not  only 
from  its  genial  aud  happy  u^no,  iMt  for  iti 
judicious  reflections  upon  mauy  notableBWBiad 
books. — The  Riv.  "Williiim  II.  }ilill)urn.  Qnotiw 
reuiarkublo  oiamplo  of  peiiiu.-*  inuaipLuitr  ov?f 
appari^-iitly  insuperable  ditlicultics,  was  lH>ru  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  26,  1823.  He  ]mt  the  si-b; 
of  one  eye  irretrievably  and  of  the  uil.tr  yti- 
tially  iu  early  childlio  'd.  His  own  account  of 
the  amount  of  vision  which  remauisd  to  Mb, 
in  an  addreaa  at  the  pnblishers*  festival  te  IKi^ 
is  f. illows:  "Time  wa-^  wljtn.  afur  a  fa-i.iL-L, 
I  could  read,  but  never  with  that  liasbing 
glance  which  instantly  transfers  a  wwd,  &  Une, 
a  sentcnri"",  front  the  pnrro  to  the  mind.  It  wis 
the  perpetuation  of  tiie  child's  proce*?,  a  letter 
at  a  time^  always  .spelling,  never  reaoir-' tmlr. 
Tiius  for  moro  tlm!;  'l')  years,  with  tii*;  iW.<! 
upou  iho  brow,  tae  iiaud  upon  tJio  cbctk,  iLt 
finger  beneath  the  eye  to  make  an  artiticisl  pa-  : 
pil,  witii  beaded  sweat,  joining  with  the  Mt 
tears  trickling  from  the  weak  and  paining  o^  I 
gan  to  blister  upon  tlio  page,  was  my  resdog 
done."  Notwithstanding  this  serious  diatliili^ 
in  the  way  of  ohtaining  an  edncstkm,  bs  vu 
dcfcrTniri.::d  to  accomplisli  it.  !iiid  wo  finil  liiia 
accordingly,  at  the  age  of  a  elerk  in  sstow 
in  Illinois,  endeavoring  in  his  Icisnre  maaMBll 
to  fit  for  oo1!ca:o.  IJo  attained  hi^  purpose, 
passed  through  his  collegiate  course  vvilh  liooor. 
though  at  tho  cost  of  Iiis  healtli,  which  fiukd 
under  the  intense  application  which  his  irafe- 
feet  vision  rendered  necessary.  At  the  w  rf 
20  he  entered  the  lllilli^t^y  in  thf  Mi  dw^t 
Episoupal  cbm^i  as  an  itinerant.  lo  the  covm 
of  13  yetm*  itinerant^  he  ooeapled  fields  iail' 
most  cvltv  )iart  of  the  union,  jirtd  trLVi'iy 
over  200,000  miies  iu  tho  performance  of  citfi"  \ 
dd  duties,  everywhere  Cordially  received,  tsA  | 
welcomed  not  le«3  for  the  niniabllity  aiiJ 
esty  of  his  miuiut-i's  than  fur  Win  «xiraoniii:a^ 
clo<]uonco  as  a  prc;idier  and  lecturer.  H*^' 
ciatcd  as  <  haplain  to  congress  during  S  Misifl^ 
and  with  great  acceptance.  In  1868hereiD0T« 
his  fannly  to  Js'ew  York  city,  wIkt^'  1^^' 
since  resided,  having  left  the  circuit  from  tte 
special  inconveniences  it  entailed  opoo  oB, 
and  hint  0  that  time  has  preached  as  a  8«['i'l.*'  ^ 
vacant  churches,  and  followed  the  profes^^  <^ 
a  pnbUe  lecturer,  in  which  he  has  met  ^^^J^'  , 
traordinary  success.    In  he  jiubl:-iiea^ 

volume  of  his  lectures,  under  tliu  huo  « 
"  Hide,  Axe,  and  Saddle-bags,"  which  hssbad  ' 
quite  a  largo  sale;  the  lecture?,  though  bssw 
on  a  solid  substratum  of  fuel,  r.  vealiog  lii|* 
descriptivo  power,  and  a  brilliant  iuia^^'i^^" 
tion.— Benjamin  li.  Rowen,  of  Jdassschus*"*! 
was  blind  from  infancy,  and  i»as?cd 
r.il  years  of  \\U  childhood  as  a  lisher-bor. 
Ho  groduatcd  in  183^  from  tho  Perkins  insaw- 
tion  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  has  iiac«  \m 
been  bnsily  employed  aa  a  musiciaiii  1mWi«> 
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and  pablishcd  in  1^47  n  dnrwlcd. 
mrt  volnmo  ontitkMl  the  Man's  Offer- 

ing."— Tho  I'ulluuiti;;  arc  tlio  best  works  on 
the  iostmction  of  tho  blind:  *'An  Account 
of  the  Scho<»l  ft)r  tho  Iiulijjont  Kliiid,"  I^n- 
don,  1844;  "Contributions  to  Publioutions  of 
tho  Society  for  t!io  I'itrasion  of  Useful  Knovl* 
edge,"  by' Charles  IJriker,  1842,  privately  ro- 
pitDted.  Three  of  thetjo  contributions  are  on 
tbt  •du cation  of  tho  )>Hnd.   "  Repeats  of  JuriM 
nt  OvRtAl  Pnlace  Exhibition,  London,  1851,  on 
i^riotuii:^  for  tho  Blind/*    "  National  Magnone, 
F.      January  to  Julv,  1857:  Skotchea  of  Hq- 
mano  Institution* — I'^ho  Hlind ;''  "Reports  of 
the  Perkin;*  Institution  and  MaasachoMtta  Aay- 
lom  for  tho  Blind,"  1883-1858;  Dm  mmglm, 
emiiult' rationt  tur  l/ntr  etat  fhjftujue,  moral  et 
inUUeetueLfur  P.  A.  I>u£ui,  Parii^  2d  edition, 
enlarged ;  ViiuiUut  imjfunm  aewyiw  d$  Far* 
in,  »n  hUtmre  tt  tenprociil^s  (Trnteignrmenf,  par 
I.  Goadet,  Paria,  1650 ;  JJe  la  kief\/aiaane€  vub- 
/i^M^  par  BanmdeQenndo^PMii,  1860;  N&u- 
9eau prociiii  pour  rtjire^nfrr  par  de»  points  la 
forme  minu  <U»  lettre*^  par  Louis  BraiU^  Pari% 

piee  royal  def  Q'limc  Vinfjtt,  par  Battello,  Par- 
jiL  1885f  £.  Morel;  Annaie$  de  CMueation,  dc» 
tomrd  mtutt  H  At  mtu^la,  Paris,  1844-1808; 

bi^  ri r'aiff'ir  df*  tonrd-mneU  tl  dc»  atfuglf.^^ 
MrJ'Abbu  Dana,  1863-1866;  JiamporUmr  U$ 
HmMimmmu  pamr  Im  awwyto  an  Anffhten'*^  ptr 
Carton,  Brussels,  1845;  Rnnport$  jyre- 
au  eanseil  geniral  de  PatiU  am  memtgim 


U  ZmmamM,  LauaiUML  1868 ;  OemUekU  im 

^^intft  nuntfrrirMf  vnd  der  Blindeniinttaltrn^ 
■on  I,  W.  Kloin^  Vienna,  lWl\AmiehUn  uber 


Erritihmngj  A 


wad  Vmmrgung  der 


'iiindmy  von  M.  Dolozalok,  Pcsth,  liunpiiry, 


on  M.  1.4fcphniann,  Bmnawick,  1848. 
BLINDAOB;       liartMoatlon,  anj  flxtara 

prt«v»  TitIn|?  the  enemy  from  seeing  vrhut  is 
oing  oa  in  *  partionJar  moL  find)  are,  forio- 
rance,  the  flMoines  plaeed  OD  flia  inner  ereel  of 

!»att©ry,  and  c(.>utinuod  over  tlio  f";>  of  f!io 
[nbraaures;  thejr  make  it  more  didicult,  from 

di»tMicej  to  perceiro  anj  thine  through  the 
lllxra'^are^.  Muro  complete  bliudaf^js  are  some- 
mea  tixcnl  to  tiio  embrasures,  consisting  of  2 
out  board*!,  moving  in  slides  from  either  side, 
,  that  the  ori)brn.«ure  can  bo  completely  closed 
tliom.    If  tho  lino  of  fire  is  always  directed 

tho  same  spot,  they  need  not  be  opened  out 
li«o  the  is  run  oat,  a  bole  being  «ii 

roTich  them  f'>r  the  muzzle  to  p«v«.  A  mov- 
ie cloaoa  tiio  hole,  when  neccsiiary.  Other 
odag««        vsed  to  ooTer  the  gnnnen  in  a 

(t-rv  from  rertical  fire;  they  oonai^t  of  plain 
L>nir  tiinbcra.  one  end  of  which  is  i^ud  ou  the 
erete^  of  tho  parapet,  tiM  otbcr  oa  tibo 
^gt%A.  Unless  the  i^hells  are  very  heavy,  and 
lo  down  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction,  they 
ut>t  P4M>  thfOiOf:h  nch  a  blindage,  bat  merely 
imdgooa  «t  aBflii6it»  IntnoddDft 


some  kinds  of  blindages  in  vmA  to  protect  the 

sappers  from  fire ;  they  are  movnWo  on  trucks, 
and  pushed  forward  as  tho  v/ork  advaooea. 
Against  musket  fire,  a  wall  of  stNng  ^?fHf. 
line<l  on  the  outside  with  .sheet  iron,  supported 
by  btrong  timber:^  is  sufiicioat.  Against  caa> 
Bon  fire,  large  square  boxei|  or  fttaniM,  flUad 
with  earth,  sandbags  or  fascines,  aro  necc-<-inry. 
TiiO  most  common  kind  of  8api>ers'  iliii»J;ii:e 
consists  of  a  very  largo  gabion,  or  cyliiuler  of 
wicker  work,  filled  with  fasciiir--,  which  ii»  rolled 
before  them  by  tho  workmen.  Wherever  tho 
•ap  hM  to  bo  oorered  in  fh>m  abova^  the  blind- 
ago  \^  con-itnirtod  by  laying  square  balks 
across  tlie  top,  and  covering  them  with  fascine^ 
and  finally  with  earth,  whi<A  renders  thMD  ml* 
ficicntly  bomb  and  shot  proof. 

BLLNI>WOBM  {anguiajragilU,  Linn.).  Tho 
Bmio  of  ti^  animal  ia  rery  badly  chosen,  as 
it  is  neither  a  worm,  nor  in  it  blind.    It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  reptiles,  to  tho  order  of 
sauriana,  and  to  the  fimugr  of  aetnooids,  or  Upi' 
domuri ;  this  family  is  extremely  interesting, 
aa  it  seema  to  establiah  a  gradation  between  tlie 
tmo  awriana  and  tho  serpenta,  by  meona  of  tho 
pcnns  angjtu  and  otliers  nearly  allied  to  it,  in 
which  the  body  becomes  elongated  and  aar> 
pentifonn,  tiio  nba  Inciraaaa  ia  number,  and  tiio 
limbs  ccuso  to  nj>pear  externally,  bein^  quite 
rudimentary,  ^^o  see  a  similar  apjproach  to  tho 
anUdians  m  aorao  of  the  eydosmriaaa,  as  in 
tho  amphisba^na,  which  is  most  proi)erly  a  sau- 
rian.  These  intermediate  forma  were  placed  by 
Bnj  in  lito  order  of  sanropUdiana;  wfailo  Ifer* 
rem,  un.iblo  to  draw  the  line  between  ophidians 
and  aaorianvju^ted  them  into  the  single  order 
Bquamata.  Th»  body  and  tdl  of  the  blind- 
worm  (or  glowworm,  as  it  is  often  calleil)  are 
eylindrical  and  snake-iike,  tho  latter  being  as 
long  aa  tiio  lionner,  and  oren  longer  ;  the  head, 
trianpular  and  rounded  in  fn)ut,  is  coverea 
by  11  large  and  several  amaller  plates;  the 
nostrils  are  lateral,  oadi  opening  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  na5.ll  plates;  tlio  tongue  is  free,  Hat, 
not  retractile  into  a  sheath,  divided  slightly  at 
tibo  end,  Irataot  ibrited  Ulco  tliat  of  tho  serpent, 
iU  surface  partly  granular  and  partly  velvety ; 
the  palate  is  not  toothed ;  the  jaw  teeth  are 
amall,  e>harp,  and  inclined  backwitfd.  The  bonea 
of  tho  head  are  not  movable,  as  in  serpents, 
and  the  jaws  are  short  and  united  firmly  at  tho 
symphysis,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  month  ia 
always  the  same,  contrasting  stron^My  with  the 
great  mobility  and  extensibility  ol  those  parts 
iu  ophidians.   The  genus  anguit^  and  its  allied 
genera,  also  approMli  the  aaorians,  and  differ 
from  tho  serpent's,  in  baring  two  eyelids,  moving 
vertically,  and  capable  of  entirely  covering  the 
eye,  the'lower  one  provided  with  scales.  Tho 
external  auditory  fV.ramen  is  distinct,  though 
small  and  linear ;  there  are  no  legs,  but  the  ru- 
diments of  the  ahoalder,  sternum,  and  peh  1;% 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  musrlet,  whilo 
fai  the  snakes  they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  ve^ 
tige  of  a  posterior  oxtremit\ .   The  scalaa  ava 
••aidadi  am^i  on  tfia  aidos  whara  Umj  ara 
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rhomboid ;  smooth,  imbricAted,  or  fish-liko,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  tfze  above  and  beneath. 
One  lung  is  much  more  developed  than  the 
other,  as  in  seqicnts ;  the  opening  of  the  cloa- 
ca is  transverse.  The  bliudwomi  ia  found  in 
Europe  from  KoBda  and  Swedeu  to  the  Hedi- 
terranean,  and  also  in  northern  Africa;  it  forma 
now  the  onlyspeciog  of  tin:  L^  nns  onj/u w,  which 
formerly  included  all  the  scaled  reptiles  with 
very  short  or  no  feet,  and  with  the  scales  nearly 
alike  above  and  lulow.  It  is  pentio  and  inof- 
feii&ivo  in  its  haliiu,  aiid  quito  harmless ;  even 
if  provoked  to  bite,  its  teeth  are  so  small  and 
weak  as  hardly  to  make  an  impression  upon  tbo 
human  skin.  It  u  very  timid,  and  when  taken 
hold  of  b  in  the  habit  of  forcibly  and  stitlly 
contracting  the  body,  in  which  stato  it  becomes 
sofh^oastobe  broken  by  a  slight  blow,  or 
an  aticinpt  to  bond  it;  hence  the  sitccific  name 
given  to  it  by  LinosQus.  The  glass-snake,  so 
called,  an  American  species  of  mnrian,  ophUau- 
rt«,  possesses  tho  same  property,  as  do  many 
other  sciocoids.  There  is  no  rupture  of  muscu- 
lar fibre,  Irat  a  separation  of  one  layer  fVomtbo 
adjoining  one;  in  such  caso>,  the  dotiichcd  por- 
tion is  said  to  bo  reproducttl  the  next  year. 
From  its  smootlmcss  it  is  able  to  i)enetrato  into 
very  small  openings,  and  it  delights  to  barrow 
in  eoft  dry  soil,  and  nnder  decaying  wood  and 
leaves;  it  movcn  by  l:iter;d  contractions,  and 
sheds  its  skin,  according  to  Bell,  hko  tho  true 
snakes;  it  is  oro-viviparoos,  the  young  being 
brought  forth  allvo  in  Jnno  or  July,  to  tho  num- 
ber of  from  7  to  14.  The  goneral  color  is  a 
brownisli  gray,  witli  a  gilvery  ghiuco,  with  sev- 
eral parallel  h>ngitiuliiinl  row^  of  dark  sj»at=!  on 
tho  bides,  ujkI  one  alung  the  middle ul  the  buck; 
tho  length  is  from  10  to  14  inches,  of  which  the 
head  is  about  half  an  inch.  Its  food  consists  of 
TVonns,  insects,  and  smidl  terrestrial  molladai; 
it  i.-i  not  fond  of  the  water,  la  France  it  is 
called  I'arwt.  Tho  blindworm  approaches  tho 
opbidlans,  then,  in  Ito  form,  manner  of  progres* 
«inn,  ab-;once  of  feet,  number  of  ribs,  and  ine- 
quiilily  of  lung  development;  but  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  sciucoid  saurians  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  t'-iu^ne,  head,  and  jaws,  liy  the  oi*- 
currence  of  muvablo  eyelids,  aud  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  tlio  vertebral  column. 

BUST£E,  a  topical  application,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  i>rodttoes  an  irritation,  and 
raises  the  cuticle  in  tbo  form  cf  a  vcs;.  k-  filled 
with  serous  duid.  Tho  powder  of  the  dried 
cantharis,  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  rai>idly, 
with  cort.urit\',  and  is  now  invariably  ust-d  tur 
this  puriKwe.  Cautharides  or  Spani-h  liics  are 
a  species  of  beetle  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sici- 
ly, -  line  (ithcr  parts  ot'  Eur<>])e.  Tlu-y  are 
fuiuid  ikilKTiag  to  lLu  leaves  of  tho  Obh,  the  li- 
lac, tho  willow,  and  other  trees  or  shrubs. 
They  ore  usually  collected  before  sanrise,  in  the 
months  of  Jane  and  July,  and  ore  killed  by  be- 
ing oxpo.<ed  to  the  vapors  of  vinegar,  atler 
whicli  they  are  dried  in  a  stove.  These  insects 
are  employed  for  medicinal  uses,  botb  tntornal- 
ly  and  externally,  but  ehiefiy  to  uukAJQ\6  jxna- 


mon  Mistering  plaster.  Morbid  action  m  ens 
part  of  the  organism  may  often  be  relieved  or 
removed  by  counter-irritation  in  another  and  & 
neighboring  part,  and  on  this  principle  tlio  bli^ 
ter  is  applied,  nhen  tho  immcdiute  effect  of  i 
blister  is  required,  the  vinegar  of  ftanthtri^^  ii 
the  most  prompt  and  effeotosl  applicatioQ.  A 
piece  of  blotting-paper  moistened  witli  tils  flniJ 
raises  a  blister  almost  immediately.  Ii  b  some- 
tumea  thus  appUed  behind  the  ears  in  tootlKMli% 
or  over  tho  Ptoniach  in  cases  of  sudden  cratnp. 
The  raw  surface  produced  in  this  maaaerai- 
fords  a  ready  means  of  introducing  certain 
medicinal  substances  into  the  system  by  ab- 
sorption ;  morphine,  for  instance,  sprioklod  on 
this  raw  surface,  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  pa- 
tients may  be  thos  relieved  where  xeoisdits 
oonld  not  be  ofherwise  employed,  as  in  eofit^ 
cholera,  kc. 

BLIZAKD,  Sir  Wiluam,  an  Englisli  toato* 
mist,  bom  near  London,  1743,  died  in  LoadBi^ 
An^r.  28,  1 8f?5.  In  1 TSO  ho  was  elected  surgeon 
of  London  hospital,  and,  a  few  years  after,  com- 
menced lectoring  on  anatumy.  llie  old  co^ 
poratlon  of  snrpeons  elected  him  professor  of 
anatomy  in  17s7,  and  when  it  obtained  a  m» 
charter  as.  the  college  of  surgeoim,  he  and  Sir 
£vetard  Uome  jointiv  filled  thai  chur.  Ivieo 
be  was  president  ctf  the  college,  thri^  be  dlB^ 
orcd  the  ITunterian  oration,  and  when  Jolia 
Hunter's  great  collection  was  presented  to  the 
college  by  the  government  Kr.  JBliattdvresent- 
ed  his  own,  consisting  of  900  prcserveo  ^»ed- 
mens  iu  uuatouiy  and  pathology.  In  1819  lie 
firanded  tbo  Hunterian  society.  His  health  tss 
po  pnoil  that  ho  never  had  a  day's  illness.  In 
his  'J-ld  year  lii.'4  sight  failed  from  a  caUtfiCt, 
which  being  removed,  ho  regained  the  use  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  an  exceUent  anatomiaL  hot  asr* 
er  was  distingnisbed  as  a  smgeoo.  Heeoohilh 
uted  little  to  medical  literature. 

BLOCIL  Maskcs  Eubbu,  a  Gennsa  aat- 
nmlist  of  Jewish  descent,  born  at  AntpsA  h 
172:?,  died  Anp.  6,  1799.  On  errivins:  at  ma- 
hood,  ainiodi  illiterate,  ho  thorouglily  kanied 
Qerman  and  Latin,  studied  tho  natural  snit^ces 
in  general,  and  then  devoted  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  ualural  history.  ilLi  most  imi)orl*atW«k 
is  his  "  Natural  History  of  Fishes."  He 
important  additions  to  ichthyology. 

BLOOK,  the  term  nsed  on  board  voMlito 
designate  the  case  including  a  sheave,  cailfd  ^7 
landsmen  a  pulley.  Two  or  more  blocks,  mih  liif 
necessary  roj)es  to  uso  them  in  combination,  sre 
callvd  ft  tackle.  Blocks  or  phips'  pulleys  s» 
gcueraliy  made  of  wood.  The  eitends  bf 
youd  the  sheave,  and  is  rounded  on  sU  s^'k'^  ^ 
that  ropes  may  not  be  caught  between  theciw 
and  tho  slieave,  or  cut  by  friction  a^inst  An? 
edges.  Tho  strap  around  a  block  i-  t:Miftl!y  i 
piece  of  rope,  the  .shnft  being  of  iron.  Tiie*^** 
nsed  to  make  the  j>hctiv.j  must  be  very  tough; 
tliat  usetl  tor  tho  case  must  be  soiur.  to 
be  less  ii^jarioos  to  the  ropes  with  'jj^ 
it  incidentally  comes  in  oontaet— Bum  MO' 
uFAcroai.    The  aatomatie  meUBCiy  >^ 
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use  i!or  Tnanufkeianng  blocks  was  inreni* 
di  In  1901  by  Mr.  Branel,  who  boUl  tba  M 
•'■t  nf  riftrl  iiios  lur  Oil!  Portsmouth  nary  jmrd, 
ijaglainl,  111  1800.  Tho  English  government 
{•warded  the  inventor  with  $100,000.  Tho 
■mnl  fnaohin— ,inthe  order  in  which  thej  ara 
lued  to  finish  btodc^  ar«:  1.  A  straight  aroi 
c^ttin^'  saw,  wlnoh  divides  tho  lops  in  pieces  of 
•anal  length.  1  bis  saw  is  el«¥at«d  by  m«ana 
«f  •  rope  passing  owr  m  Ntam  polley,  to  let  the 
log  rirlvance;  wlion  let  down  it  cuU  tlirutigh 
tiM  wood,  whUe  a  stop,  properly  placod,  pre- 
vaoli  Itt  eottiJIf  the  bendS.  t.  ▲  circular  cwm 
ctitting  sa'w,  5n!rf>cnded  on  a  parallel  frame,  so 
thai  tho  axis  may  bo  raised  or  lowered,  puUcd 
back  or  poshed  forward,  still  remaining  parallel 
to  its  or^nal  position.  This  axis  is  also  free  to 
aUde  lengthwise,  so  that  the  several  portions 
the  saw  aro  in  tho  sarao  j>lano  or  in  parallel 

of  tlio  blocks  to  l>e  made.  Tho  saw  is  small  in 
diameter,  aud  mado  movable,  for  the  porpoee  of 
«ittiDg  the  wood  half  way  from  the  top  and 
from  tho  bottom.  3.  A  circular  ripping  saw  of 
ordinary  ooostruction  divid«^  the  {Kirtious  of 
logs  ioio  as  manv  parallelopipeds  as  there  are 
Uocks  to  be  made.  4.  A  hating  maohine,  in 
which  a  block  is  firmly  held  by-  a  screw  prcsa- 
in;j  on  the  centre  of  a  face  against  3  points  act- 
iog  oo  the  ooposito  iiaoe.  Ihere  is  a  borer  to 
Ml*  ttw  Imw  for  the  OHrtre  pin,  and  acrwal 
•thor  boring  tools,  set  at  right  angled  with  tho 
first,  for  preparing  tho  sh^ve  hole  or  holes.  6. 
▲  mortising  machine,  somewhat  fibs  the  pn* 
oeding.  in  wfiich  chisels  with  an  up  and  down 
Botioa  are  snbstituted  for  the  l>or^ni ;  thi«  per- 
iMia  tiM  Asttve  holes.  9.  A eomer  saw.  Thi-i 
isu  ordinary  circular  saw,  with  an  adja«taMu 
gutter  as  a  mide  for  the  blocks,  for  cutting  tho 
4  corners  and  traJisfonning  tlte  original  parallel- 
gptped  into  aa  oota^^onal  prism*  7.  Aj^agiag 


In  wMeh  ft  gjfwiar  row  ot 

made  to  rev  il  .  r  with  great  rapidity,  each  block 
having,  at  tiio  same  time,  a  slow  rotary  motion 
oa  ita  own  axis,  and  the  position  of  Uie  tools 
being  regulat<il  by  a  metal  block  Bimilar  to 
thoso  that  are  to  nuulo.  This  maohiue  k  eo- 
dnsed  in  an  iron  cage  to  protect  the  men  at 
work  from  being  maimed  or  killed  should  the 
blocks  ho  accidentally  dcta<-hed  and  sent 
throng^  tlie  room  by  centrifugal  force.  8.  A 
■eociog  aogiao,  an  ordinajrj  rotanr  eattor  of 
brass,  wHh  rond  edges,  from  wUoh  projoet  t 
rounded  rhi*els  for  cutting  around  tho  block?, 
Sa  the  direction  of  the  longest  diameter,  a 
fMMive  for  the  reception  of  a  malal  or  ropo 
strap.  Tho  shells  of  the  blockji  nro  t^m  form- 
ad,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  dono  u  to  poU&h 
IImib  by  hand  labor.  The  shenfM,  made  of 
lignvm-vitA,  are  cut  from  the  log^  cro^wise  to 
the  fibres;,  of  a  lilUe  more  tlmn  the  thickness 
desired.  They  are  finished  by  the  maohinea 
wldaii  vo  will  now  deaeciba:  1,  A  orown  mw. 
th»  iHimfltar  nf  iriiinh  it  aqi^  to  thai  aftlM 
Xha  iat  pkasa  of  " 


held  between  2  mandrek,  and  the  crown  mw,  slid- 
tag  on  a  hollow  shaft,  it  pressed  against  tha 
wood  by  moving  a  lever  which  tdso  poshes  for* 
ward  a  centre-bit.  S.  The  coaking  engine,  to 
cut  around  tho  contro  hole  of  th«>  Blteave  8 
half  kdaa,  in  which  a  pnwtfl/  ahaped  pieoe  of 
Wwsktaasfftad  to  form  tM  bearing.  8.  Afoea 
turning  lathe,  in  which  the  fhoavts  aro  ]il;uvd 
between  fiat  chucks,  on  a  mandrel  which  ocn- 
tna  tiMm  perfectly.  The  pnttiaff  togslhir  ia 
nccc«5Sflr!ly  don   ly  handwork. 

JJLQUK,  AiJaBKcrrr,  a  (knnan  arricnUnrist, 
born  March  6,  1774,  at  Hagan,  dkd  in  SiMa, 
Nov.  21,  1«>17.  He  left  vari'iU'^  writint'^  npon 
agricultural  economy,  and  exerted  a  gno,!  indu- 
anoe  upon  tho  improvement  of  manure,  the  cul» 
tore  of  Dotatoas,  sheep  Iw^eding,  andtlia  aooii> 
oniT  ana  transplantation  of  fHilts. 

BLOCK  norSE,  a  rcdouht  of  wood,  usually 
of  2  stories,  tho  lower  sunk  a  few  feet  into  tba 
gromid,  and  the  upper  projecting  a  fow  fost  ba- 
yond  the  lower  on  all  sides.  It  ch'-nM  b©  built 
of  logs  18  inches  s<]uare  on  tlie  ground  floor, 
and  12  inches  ^jnare  in  tho  ujiper  f^tt^ry.  It  is 
1oo[»1jo1i><1,  and  grated  hatches  should  be  made  in 
tljio  roof  fur  the  cacapo  of  ^moko.  Its  place  is 
at  2  diagonal  angles  of  a  picket- work,  and 
it  often  enables  a  feeble  garrison  which  is  ex- 
pecting relief  to  hold  an  important  place  longer 
than  it  otherwise  could.  It  h.i-i  I  vcn  thik  h  t  m- 
ploved  aa  a  defence  against  Indiana  in  Amerioai 
ana  by  the  French  in  Algeria. 

BLOCK  TSL.WD  h  Hituatod  in  (l.o  Aflanfic 
oc^o,  midway  b«tw«»eQ  Montauk  point,  at  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Idand,  and  Point  Ju- 
dith, 8  miles  lonir.  and  from  2  to  6  miles  wide. 
It  belongs  to  the  htate  of  Rho<lo  Island,  and 
constitatas  tho  township  of  New  Sliorcharo. 
On  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  light-house  with  2  tlx  id 
h^'ht!*,  58  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  bcs;;  hit. 
4P  13  y.,  long.  71'  3:i  \\  . 

BLOCKADE,  in  international  law,  is  the 
dosing  a  port  or  an  ecomy  by  a  besieging  forea. 
Tlie  ett'ect  of  it  U  that  all  commutii.  ation  with 
the  place  tltus  biuckaded  i>ecomej  unlawful,  and 
tho  vsassls  of  neutral  nations  tempting  to  sail 
into  or  out  of  (he  port,  become  li.iV'i  cnnfi?- 
catiou-  This  rule,  whicli  i^<  uuiversaliy  aJiuiited 
by  civiliiced  nations,  is  .^uhject  to  aevcral  liin« 
ilntioniJ,  which  are  also  admitted  in  theory, 
thougli  in  tho  applic-aliou  of  tiiom  diflicult  qoos- 
tions  often  arise.  1.  The  blockade  mu«t  bo 
tba  act  of  a  baUigerent,  and  this  importa  the 
ailstanea  of  war.  The  aotoal  decUtration  of 
war  may  not  he  nt  r,^«ary  ;  a  Mo<  k;ii!r  I-^  Mjme- 
times  the  commencement  of  war,  but  it  b  ed»- 
asntial  that  it  shonkl  bo  by  the  directiou  of  a 
ftovcroign  piower'with  hostile  intent.  9.  Tho 
blockading  force  niiMt  bo  such  at>  to  make  it 
hasagdona  to  attempt  to  enter  tlio  port,  and 
anv  port  upon  which  the  force  is  not  brought 
to  bear,  is  not  to  bo  deemed  subject  to  blockade. 
A  lieclaration  by  a  belligerent  that  a  port  or 
district  of  an  eneioj  is  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
wban  titan  ia  not  an  adaqoato  naval  force  to 
aqppofi  ft»  hwbdHj  iaopantlTa  agaioit 
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tralfl.  The  "  armed  neutrality"  of  1780,  con- 
fisUngr  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  wtA 

of  Ht)!!;inrl  and  France,  prescribed  as  n  rondi- 
tioa  of  blockade  tbat  thore  mu&l  be  a  Futiu  ii,ta 
iranber  of  vessels  near  the  port  to  make  an 
entry  app:irently  dangerous.  It  was  also  de- 
clared tbi.J.  iiiLcrcourso  of  neutral  ships  with 
the  ports  of  either  of  the  l>elligeretit  parties  not 
in  a  t.tatc  of  blockade^  could  not  be  interrupted 
except  £0  far  as  respieoted  warlike  stores  and 
atnmutiitioii,  and  that  neither  Iho  vessel  nor 
residue  of  the  goods  should  be  liable  to  seizure. 
To  tiiis  declaration  England  refused  assent.  In 
18'U,  the  sjuiie  (paestion  cumc-  u]»  .'i^rain,  and  the 
rights  of  neutral  powers  were  inaioU'd  upon  as 
bwore  by  the  naino  government?.  The  rule  as 
to  what  constituted  blockad.:?  wa>  at  t!jo  time 
much  more  broadly  mainlaiyod  by  England, 
but  tlio  residt  of  the  discussion  then  and  hinoej 
and  of  the  various  treaties  and  acts  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy,  lias  been  the  c^tablish- 
ment,  &3  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that 
a  state  of  blockade  exists  only  where  there  is 
a  present  force  sufficient  to  mtdntain  it.  Tbo 
United  Statt-^  t'Hjk  a  proiiiiiKiit  part  in  the 
controver:»y,  and  unifonnly  resisted  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  ship  or  cargo  fonnded  upon 
an  incircctuul  blockade.  A  more  diU'ciilt  (|ues- 
tion,  which  has  never  been  cutirely  settled,  is 
as  to  the  riL'lit  of  search  claimed  by  Eo^Umd  to 
ascertain  wjiethcr  tbo  t'.i'^Miiation  dfa  vessel  is 
to  a  blockaded  port,  or  il'  tu  an  cuciiiy's  i>ort 
not  blookadfd,  whether  it  has  munitions  of  war 
on  board.  It  is  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  and 
subjects  A  ressel  to  confiscation,  althongh  it 
■shouM  be  able  actually  to  pet  into  port  or  sail 
out  of  it,  provided  the  blockading  force  is,  as 
above  mentioned,  such  as  to  m^e  snch  an  at* 
tempt  unsafe.  3.  To  mak.:  a  lilot  kado  etfectual 
against  neutral  vesi^l*',  iiulico  is  re<iuired.  A 
Tessel  actually  lath  n  before  the  blockade,  with 
a  carpo  purchased  in  ffood  faith,  is  lu^t  liable  to 
seizure  for  t^aihng  after  the  conmit  acement  of 
the  blockade.  Notice  may  be  implied,  as  where 
a  neutral  government  is  notiiiod,  all  the  subjects 
of  such  povemment  are  bound  thereby.  The 
fact  of  notice  is  a  question  ot  l  \  1.1,  ik  c  in  every 
cose  of  seizure.  As  to  vessels  in  tlio  blockaded 
port  the  notoriety  of  the  act  is  sufficient  notice. 
After  knowkHi;;e  of  a  Idockade,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  a  ucturol  vessel  to  go  to  the  very 
station  of  the  blockading  force  under  pretence 
of  inq  iirinL'  whether  the  blockade  coiitiiuies, 
as  this  w  iiild  inevitably  lead  to  evasion  of 
it. 

BLOCK  M'Y,  on  the  Pchnylkill  river,  state 
of  iVmisylvauia,  was  foniierly  a  township  of 
Philadcljdiia  county,  bnt  now  forms  part  of  tho 
city  of  i'hiiadelphia.  The  Columbia  raih-oad 
passes  through  it.  Its  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest are  Blockley  almshouse  andBlockley  in* 
sane  a-jj  luni.    Pop.  5,9m. 

BLODGET,  SAMrEL,  a  remarkable  American, 
born  in  1720  at  Wi»burn,  Mas?.,  died  !it  If  ivi  r- 
bill,  11.,  in  lb07.  licfore  tbo  revolution  iio 
was  judge  of  common  pleas  in  New  Qampshtre, 


and  was  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  1745.  it 
1788,  having  raised  a  vnloable  cargo  from  a 

vesiwl  sunk  near  Plymrmth,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  recov^riog  the  btiricHl  treasures 
of  the  oceailf  and  went  to  Spain  ar  l  ;  England, 
where  ho  propnqcd  to  ral^e  tlio  Royal  George. 
But  he  met  with  liiilc  lavur  iu  either  coootry. 
Atior  his  return,  he  commenced  the  toainii^ 
ture  of  dnckt  in  1791.  In  1793  bo  rvmovcd 
to  Uaverhill,  N.  S.,  and  began  the  constraction 
of  the  canal  which  bears  his  name,  around  the 
Amoskeag  (alls.  Before  it  was  completed,  after 
expending  large  sums  upon  it^  be  fell  intoeaa* 
barrassmcnts,  and  was  thrown  into  pri«i'in  for 
debt  lie  was  rigidly  temperate,  exposed  him- 
self freely,  and  intended  by  his  mode  of 
to  prolong  it  to  the  age  of  100  years,  hut  he 
dietl  in  couseijUeuco  of  exi)osure  in  a  joBmey 
from  Boston  to  Haverhill. 

BLOIS  (anc.  JJleta;,  BUsum),  a  (own  of 
Pmnoc,  pop.  17,749,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir  et  Clier,  on  tlio  right  bank 
of  the  Loire.  105  miles  8.  W.  of  PariaL  U 
is  bnUt  on  toe  dedfvity  of  a  hill  whidi  nm" 
looks  tho  river.  It.?  streef.s  are  rurrow  and 
crooked,  some  of  them  being  of  so  rapid  descent 
as  to  be  inaoeesnble  to  oarriages,  and  to  hifa 
rendered  tho  cutting  of  Pt.nirs  in  several  places 
necessary  for  the  uccummoduLiou  of  [iedcstiiaaa 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Blois  Is  not  devoid  of  a  am^ 
tain  picturesque  beauty,  i-tlll  enhanced  by  K<r. 
eral  iiiuuuiuents,  such  a^i  the  cathedral,  tho 
episcopal  palace,  tho  town-hon.se,  and  above 
all,  the  castle  Tbe  houses  which  are  ^tusted 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  are  generally  bsod* 
some,  while  the  view  from  tb'  -e  I'laeed  on  tho 
hill  is  magnificent.  Bloia,  which  is  now  bat  a 
third  or  fourth  rate  city,  was  early  a  place  of  !ni» 
portance,  and  diiriti;^:  the  middle  ap;es  wa.<  j^ov- 
erued  by  a  family  of  count-,  w  ho  pi  —.^scd  she 
the  city  of  Chartres.  TIk-  nt  thorn,  QoylL, 
Bold  his  fend;d  estate  to  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.  Tli« 
castle^  which  existed  on  the  N.  E.  ^ide  of  tbs 
city,  was  then  greatly  improved,  and  ssfail' 
quently  became  a  favorite  resort  for  tbo  prioM 
of  tho  liouso  f<['  \'idoi9.  Here  Louis  Xll. 
born,  and  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.,  Uenry  Hi, 
frequently  resided.  The  eastern  winjr  « 
castle  wan  entirely  re]  iii!t  under  tho  f"!:  vt  n.imed 
of  these  kings;  tho  northern  wmg,  w  hich  iss 
gem  of  elegant  architecture,  was  addvHl  hylfee 
se'^ond  ;  in  fact,  tbo  wliolo  building,  by  STKOe*- 
sive  additions  became  one  of  the  band^omcA 
palaces  of  the  time.  Tbe  states-general  of  France 
were  twice  convened  here  during  the  relcB 
of  Henry  IIL  :  in  157C,  when  they  repealed  »• 
edict  of  pacification,  and  tho  king,  uiia'  lo  to 
oppose  the  leagncv  declared  himself  its  diist; 
and  in  158ft,  When  tho  same  prince,  fearing  be 
might  be  d<:privi  J  of  hl-icrown  and  pcrhai'S 
life,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  honma 
princes,  h«i  the  popular  dnke  of  Guise  mnr* 
dered  by  his  bofly-f^iards  in  tlic  ante-chamber 
of  bis  own  apartments,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
ndae  aeoretiiy  desMtched,  a  few  boon  later,  is 
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*iDore«ecUid6drooin.  Wb«nManad«*Mediai 
ynm,  in  1617;  trilid  flwm  Hit  towi,  th*  rwiM<d, 

probably  IS  ft  priaoner,  in  this  castle,  wIioqoq, 
18  uioutLs  l^Mv  ahe  eaoiip«d  tliroogb  a  bigb 
trindow,  which  it  alio  «i  object  of  ovitMritjr. 

In  161 1.  f'^i  tho  approach  of  F'!r";H  Rn  ftr- 
nues  to  i'iiria,  tho  cmjircsa  Manu  iA^iu>a  uiid 
the  ooaiicU  of  regency  repaired  for  a  while  to 
this  phice.  Afterward  the  castle  was  entirelr 
neglected,  and  eren  oaed  as  barracks  for  caval- 
ry. During  tho  later  yoara  of  Lonh  rhilip{>o's 
ttiga,  this  curuNia  soooimea  of  arohitectare  w«a 
cmfUlT  and  tMteiUlj  rertorad.  Bloli  hm 
fevcral  lltcrtiry  auJ  scientific  &cK;ietie3,  a  botan- 
ical ganiea  loaaded  bj  Henry  IV.,  a  pablio 
Jfbrmey  with  19,000  Tobimes,  a  departmental 
oollego,  and  a  *]|acc«an  seminary.  U  trades  in 
iriofis^  spirits,  viue<.'ur,  £ta%'eii,  md  liqoorioe, 
wUU  it  produces  scrgoa,  hosiery  and  gloves, 
cn'l'-rv  nnj  liardware.  A  handsoino  inidiro 
of  ii  arches,  buiil  iii  1717,  cuunt'Ctd  tho 
town  with  the  auborb  of  6u  Gorvaia,  the 
«tilan  of  which  wmam  tha  angiilar  moptny 
U  tsraing  milk  into  a  Und  of  frothed  eream, 
a  delicacy  which  i^  hl^'hly  appreciated  hy 
iahahitants  and  traveilera.  The  city  is  famish* 
id  with  ^rinf  water  tbrcNigli  aa  old  BoOMft 
aqueduct,  in  excelleut  prcserfatiflO.  lUiny« 
the  Ui&toriiia,  vssti  bum  Ltire. 

BLOMFIELD,  Chablss  JAins,  D.  bishop 
rf  T.  -.uddii,  Ixiru  ut  Hury  St.  Edmund.'^,  Suffolk, 
May  JL'J,  178*3,  died  in  Loudun,  Aug,  5,  15C7.  lid- 
anited  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster, 
ke  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated,  in  1808.  as  third  wrangler  and 
f!r>t  (.^anoellor^s  medallist.  In  1810-'12,  he  ed- 
ited tha  fmaatbeus,"  aodotbaridajsofifi*- 
dbjloB.  Hit  aditionof  OiJHwanlmi  mppmnA  in 
lS2i.  character  as  a  philologist  and  critia 
rec>U  mainly,  bat  not  entirely,  ou  thcite 
works.  Uo  oontribated  largely  to  the  Mtiaeum 
CrUitw/K,  and  in  a  review  (Del.  181.';)  of  Bland's 
Anthology,'^  on  which  he  was  v&ry  severe, 
ha  gave  rathex-  indifferent  poatioal  transU- 
tions  from  Anaereon,  Meleager,  and  others. 
He  edited  the  Mum  CantoMgurmt,  in  con- 
janclion  with  Beiinel,  and  the.  ''  I'o^thunious 
Xracta^'  of  f  onoii,  in  coq|anctioa  with  Monk, 
aftvwtrdtnafaopcf Okraoetter.  Baaboaditod 
HiB  Adcertaria  Pon&ni,  w  n  Ui  sjVLnd  articles 
go  da^Mcal  sabjects  in  revii  irs  and  oUier  peri- 
•dicoLi,  !LiA  ia  1828  compiled  nCkeek  grara- 
m^ir  for  s<  h'jols.  TS  hilu  ihns  oa^njiied  as  a 
Boliul^,  lud  progress  iii  the  ciuiroh  was  rapid. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  tlio  rcct.>ri<:t  of 
Warrington  and  Dunton;  in  IBlii  I>r.  liowley, 
then  bishop  of  London,  appointed  him  one  of 
his  cha]d.wns,  giving  him  a  valuable  motro- 
poUtaa  rectory,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Ooi- 
ohoatar ;  in  18H  he  waa  madalnshop  of  01m»> 
ter  :  and,  in  182*^,  Ito  succeeded  liis  pntron.  Dr. 
Howlejiiu  tile  ±>eo  of  Luiidou.  lie  occ'upi«»d  tliut 
poafiioii  f or  2S  yoars,  and  retired  in  Sept  1K5(3, 
on  account  of  ill  ljealth,\vitli  a  pension  of  £').<'0i7 
a  year,  and  tho  a»e  ot  the  uaiace  at  Fuiham  lor 

liftw  Ift  pttUmnBk  fflAiij  UooHald  took 


the  kad,  for  many  years,  in  the  discnasion  oi 
eadaalaaHral  sabjeets.  He  irndy  mafatainad 
what  are  called  high  church  principle^',  and  in- 
auloated  them  nut  only  as  a  i«gisiator  but  in 
Uldiarges  to  the  clergy.  lie  sup|>orted  thn 
new  poor  law;  he  manile^tod  grout  zt:d  iu  im- 
proTing  the  social  oonditiun  uf  the  k.Uurmg 
classes ;  he  advocated  the  spread  of  education ; 
and  he  strwuoaslr  a{^»Ued  himself  to  tnoree*' 
ing  the  number  01  ebiirohes  in  his  dioeeae.  He 
prou-?.tf  d,with  some  other  bi.sliop<»,  against  the  el- 
evation of  Dr.  UMBpdaa  to  theaeeof  Uwefocdy 
en  the  groond  of  iria  iwaaniiiil  helarodwiT. 
In  churcn  politics,  however,  he  was  g.  ncraliy 
strong  rather  than  violent,  iiis  speeches  and 
aeruMna  here  fiw  claims  to  the  charaefeeref 
eloquence,  but  are  forcible  and  charlr  cx- 
pitsati^.  Beside  the  in<x>mo  of  hia  diiuxse,  ho 
ei\}oyed  emolameots  as  provincial  dean  of  Can* 
terbury,  dean  of  the  cliajtels  royal,  aud  rector 
of  Sion  oollcgie.  In  tha  norUi  west  of  tlio 
metropolis  there  was  a  large  piece  of  land, 
thinly  iababited,  when  he  beoame  bishop  of 
London.  A  few  yeara  later,  thb  was  ooeapied 
od  building  ground,  and  it  now  contains  the  ex- 
tensive station  and  worlca  of  the  great  westani 
tnUway,  with  n^ea  npon  nrflea  of  firaHtei 
itreets,  inhabited  by  the  ■wealthier  <'I;w..».i. 
The  ground  thus  covered  b«iloug<Ml  tu  tho  see 
of  London,  and  the  groond-rents  and  fineo  wn 
estimated  to  hare  raised  tlio  iiiohop^s  income  to 
£70,000  a  year.  Parliuinoni  has  since  fixed  the 
income  at  £10,000  per  annam.  Beside  hk 
classical  publications,  Dr.  Blomtield  is  author 
of  a  "Manual  of  Family  Prayens"  "Lcctaree 
on  tiie  Acts  of  tl  0  Apostles,"  and  of  nanefOM 
aermons  and  charges  to  his  olM«y< 

BLOIQCASBT,  Pmup,  •  nenldi  phOolo- 
pL-t,  noted  for  his  advoc.ioy  of  the  u*o  of  the 
ileuiibh  lajigua^<»,  bom  at  Lilient  about  18oy.  lio 
has  done  mucli  for  tho  literature  <ii'  his  omm- 
try  by  an  edition  of  tho  ('Id  Klenu-li  [irn  of 
the  lull,  12tlt,  ISiii,  and  14;li  ceuturi>, wiih 
glossaries,  notes,  and  emendations.  lie  has 
also  republished  the  Jiibelungenlie'l,  translated 
into  Dutch  iambics.  Ilis  best  work,  however, 
is  tho  Aloude  guehied^in  (Ur  lithjen  of  X,- 
derduiUchrrt,  in  which  iie  vindicates  the  claims 
of  Ua  oonntiy  to  an  independeal  national  ex* 
iabijnco  and  national  litenittire.  Rl  irr.mairt 
also  M  ru«^  iV%:ach  w^U,  and  is  a  contributor  to 

HLi  )N1»,  Jacqubs  Cnnii»TorTiE  ut,  a  printer 
of  «i*graving8  in  colors,  boru  at  Fraukfort-on- 
thc-Main,  in  1670,  died  in  a  lu-piral  in  I'aris, 
in  1741.  lie  was  bred  a  painter,  and,  in  1711, 
went  to  Amsterdam,  and  some  years  aAer  to 
England.  Uo  concciv*  d  tho  idea  of  an  c-tab- 
Ushment  to  print  engravings  in  colors,  an(L 
obtandng  means,  prodneed  many  copiee  of 
en;:ravirjg-i  and  pi<-tures,  wliich  of  cour-e  hud 
d^iuctat,  and  tho  exp&riuttut  llu  uuw 

devoted  himself  to  producing  the  cartoons  of 
P.uphael  in  tapestry,  W  thia  ndled  alao»  end  be 
soon  after  died. 

BLOOD,  fat  Bim  Md  Oie        Mdottla,  Ibe 
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Md  liqnid  which  dreolfttes  in  the  cavities  of  the 
lietrt,  the  orteriea,  the  TeliMi,  ud  the  espUIfliy 

vessels. — T.  PrrrpicAT.  Qr.M.iTrrg  op  TrtE  utoon. 
In  the  living  body  tL@  blood  m  a  somewhat 
tenscions  liquid,  containing  en  innnmerablo 
quantity  of  solid  particles  (the  blood  globules), 
■which  are  seen  only  with  the  microscope.  The 
color  of  the  blood  varies  extremely  ax^xording  to 
the  part  of  the  circulatoty  system  where  it  is 
observed,  hi  the  arteries  tlie  blood  is  moT«  or 
Ir.  -  <  f  a  light  vermilion  tint  in  children,  and  of 
a  purplish  or  bright  cherry  red  in  adults,  and 
somewhat  darker  In  old  people  and  in  pregnant 
mmieii.  In  the  reins  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  and 
even  of  a  somewhat  black  hue.  In  disease,  and 
abo  in  various  physiological  states,  the  blood 
may  bo  very  dark  in  tlie  arteries,  and,  in  other 
cases,  very  bright  in  the  veins.  The  odor  of 
lha  blood,  which  is  quite  peculiar,  nsnally 
resembles  that  of  the  perspiration  of  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  the  blood  has  been  taken. 
The  blood  is  transparent  wlien  seen  in  thin 
hsfta;  opaque  otherwise.  The  specific  gravity 
of  normal  Iranian  blood  averages  l.OftS,  its 
physiologicul  limiti=i  being  l.O.fS  and  1.075.  The 
minimum  of  density  is  in  pregnant  women  and 
ehildren,  and  the  maximum  in  adolt  men.  The 
capacity  of  the  blood  for  heat  is,  according  to 
Nasse,  in  an  exact  ratio  to  its  density. — II.  Qu  an- 

TCnr  OF  BL0<m  in  toe  human  body.  Of  tlie  v;iri- 

ons  means  employed  to  find  out  the  relative 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  that  which  consists 
in  first  weighing  an  aninml,  then  taking  out 
as  maoh  of  ita  blood  as  Doadble,  and  weidli- 
ing  the  latter,  is  not  to  do  relied  on,  as  the 
blood  never  flows  out  entirely  from  tho  Mood- 
vessels.  However,  as  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  mnch  blood  may  escape  from  divided 
bloodvessels,  wo  will  give  a  li?t  of  the  results 
obtained  by  various  experimenters.  In  the 
owe  the  weight  of  the  blood  is  to  tho  weight  of 
the  body  as  1  to  22  or  23;  in  tho  ox,  as  1  to  12 
(Herh^.t),  or  1  to  23  or  24  (Wanuer) ;  in  llio 
cow,  :is  1  to  21.77;  in  tho  sheep,  as  1  to  20  or 
27.72;  in  the  dog,  as  1  to  10  or  13,  or  21;  la 
the  hone,  as  1  to  18;  in  the  lamb,  as  1  to  80 
or  22;  in  the  cat,  as  1  to  22;  in  tho  rabbit,  a=; 
1  to  24  or  2d ;  in  the  ass,  as  1  to  23 ;  in  tho 
fox,  as  1  to  21 ;  in  the  moose,  as  1  to  SSJf. 
From  tlie-e  rcsnlf'*,  it  has  been  coiirlnded  that 
in  man  the  proportion  of  blood  is  from  ^'j,  to  ^Vj 
and,  therefore,  for  a  man  weighing  ICO  Ibi^ 
the  quatitity  of  blood  is  from  8  to  10  Ibf. 
But  this  mode  of  calculation,  wo  repeat,  gives 
only  the  minimum  of  the  quantity  of  blood.  By 
another  mode  of  calculation,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  preceding,  with  this  capital  dif- 
ference, however,  thut  the  obstTV.'itioiis  huvo 
been  luade  on  man,  we  find  that  there  is  much 
more  blood  In  onr  species  than  was  conelnded 
from  the  preceding  researches.  Haller  relates 
many  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which  men  and 
women  have  lost  D,  10,  11,  15,  18,  or  22  lbs., 
or  even  30  lbs.  of  blood  from  tho  nose,  and 
12  lbs.  in  one  niglit,  or  b  pints,  by  vomiting 
(gmtrarhagia)*    Bardaob  aaya  that  Wrisber;^ 


bos  seen  a  woman  who  died  from  &  loss  of 
96  Ib&  of  blood  from  the  ntems,  and  that  Or 
other  woman,  after  decapitation,  yielded  24  lbs. 
of  blood.  From  facts  of  this  kind  HaUer,  Qoes- 
nay.  and  Hotimann  inferred  that  there  ia  aboot 
28  lbs.  of  blood  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  artr. 
age  size.  The  best  mode  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  blood  in  man  has  been  employed  by 
Lehmana  and  £d.  Weber.  They  detenniBed 
the  weights  of  9  criminals  both  bcnore  sad  sAir 
decapitation.  Tho  quantify  of  the  blood  wVicb 
escaped  from  the  body  was  ascertaioed  in  the 
following  manner:  water  was  ii^eoted  into  tts 
vessels  of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  Mi 
escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale  r&d  or 
yellow  color ;  the  quantity  of  the  blood  rcmriB» 
ing  in  the  body  was  then  calrulatc-d,  by  institntfcg: 
a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  of  thii 
pale  red  aqueous  fluid,  and  that  of  the  blood 
which  first  escaped.  Bv  war  of  illnstrstua, 
we  subjoin  the  results  yielded  oy  one  of  As  sr- 
periraents.  The  living  body  of  one  of  the  crim- 
inals weighed  60,140  grammes,  and  the  sum 
body,  after  decapitation,  64,600  grammes;  ooa* 
sequently,  5,540  grammes  of  blood  had  escaped; 
28.56  grammes  of  this  blood  yielded  5.86  gnamta 
of  BoM  residue ;  60.5  grammes  of  sangmo^ 
ous  water,  collected  after  the  injection,  contained 
8.724  graniiiies  of  solid  substances;  6,060 
grammes  of  tho  sangnineons  water  that  rcttmed 
from  the  veins  were  collected,  and  these  cofl* 
taincd  87.24  grammes  of  solid  residue,  which 
corresponds  to  1,980  frraniines  of  blood;  on-f- 
quently,  the  body  contained  7,520  grammes  of 
blood  (5,640  escaping  in  tfie  act  of  oM^iltstlO^ 
.md  1,1)80  remaining  in  tli^-body);  hence,  drt 
weight  of  tho  whole  of  tho  blood  was  to  that  of 
the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8.  The 
otlier  experiment  yielded  a  precisely  slnilar 
re>ult  IJy  this  rni>do  of  calculation,  wiiich 
gives  a  nearer  approximation  than  any  otber 
to  tlio  proportion  of  blood,  we  have  not 
however,  the  exact  proportion,  because  blood 
remains  in  some  of  tho  capillaries.  The  ooij 
positive  condosion  we  can  draw  from  tfasis  Or 
periments  is  that  there  is  at  least  SO  Iba  « 
blood  in  the  bo<1y  of  a  healthy  man  wel^liir:; 
160  lbs.  Valentin  has  employed  an'-'i*' 
mode  of  caleolatiou,  whi<  h,  unlike  the  pfec». 
ing,  has  given,  by  calculation,  a  proportion  o» 
blood  greater  than  that  which  really  wist* 
lie  bleetk  an  animal,  and  determines  tho  pro- 
por'ion  of  polid  [larts  in  tlie  blood;  tlpens«^ 
tain  quantity  of  water  is  injected  into  the  veins, 
and  immediately  after,  blood  is  dra\vn  !^t^ 
and  its  proportion  of  solid  parts  determined; 
and  after  a  comparison  of  the  two  results,  seih 
culation  is  made  wliioh  pives  the  qn.niti*^  of 
blood.  In  dogs,  it  was  found  that  the  waoont 
of  blood,  compared  to  the  we^t  of  the  M^, 
ia  as  1  to  44,  and  in  4ief'p.  .ts  1  to  5.  If  "w 
result  be  applied  to  man,  we  find,  for  • 
man  weighing  160  lbs«.,  from  82  to  W  ips-  « 
blood,  which  is  rno-t  probably  .in 
m.ite.  l>r.  Blake,  by  another  mothiKl,  hsiw* 
tained  more  important  resalta.  Hel^jeo^vi^ 
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file  Teinf  of  »n  animal  a  certain  qnantitj  of  tli« 
mlphaie  of  alamina,  a  ealt  which  U  not  qaicklj 
destroyed  in  tho  blood,  or  oii«.lled  from  it; 
tbaa  h%  aaaljMa  tha  bkwd,  and  bgr  tba  projpor- 
lioa  of  tUi  «lt  foond  in  tt.  \b  woartaicM 
very  nearlj  tho  qxiaotitj  of  blood  iu  tlio 
bodj  of  tho  auiiu&L  Tha  oonolusioa  b  that 
tiiero  is  1  lb.  of  blood  for  8  or  •  of  the  ani- 
rmL,  an  J,  therefuro,  from  18  to  20  lln.  of 
bkKHl  in  a  mm  wcij^hiog  IdU  Ib^  IVum 
all  these  facts,  it  results  that  the  Quantity  of 
blood  in  an  adult  man  is  Tery  likuj  a  l]ttli> 
above  20  lbs.  Thero  u  more  blood  iu  mea 
than  in  women.  It  is  not  po^iiivoly  determined 
wiMther  A  £it  or  A  lean  liWf  niii  has  mnsi  blood: 
kit  Sofaohx  says  that  thara  is  moff«  blood  in  lean 
ozen  than  ui  fut  ones.  Bt-rard  justly  rernarka 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  there  is  pro- 
portiosally  more  blood  in  iitwly  born  eUuraa 
than  in  adults.— III.  CoMroftmox  ofthk  nux)D. 
There  is  no  fluid  in  the  botly  having  so  coid]>1vx  a 
OPDpoaition  as  the  blood.  This  fact  may  be  ea^^ily 
mderstootl,  as  wo  kiiuw  tliat  tliroagh  tho  blood 
passed  every  Lkiiig  Umt  Li  guliig  to  or  coming 
aiom  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  citht-r  s^jlitl  or 
Jifoid.  Tha  ohemical  aoalrsis  of  the  biood  ia 
txtreuM^T  dilBeah,  and  mn^  b  atOI  tolM  kerned 
as  regards  the  composition  of  this  mysterious 
iokl,  aa  John  Davy  calls  it  On  compar- 
ing  tba  imiJti  obCttned  by  rarioos  expert- 
nenters  who  have  analyzed  tho  Mood,  wo  find 
a  great  difiaranoe  between  them.  Uorap- 
BeMMS  bee  fvoved  that  these  differences  de- 
pend mostly  on  tho  intrfi'd  of  analysis;  for 
hd  luaud  that  whoa  4  bjiiinne^j  of  thoaaiuo  blood 
were  analyzed  bv  himself^  according  to  the  4 
vrndfl  uusthoaa,  fhe  rwulta  were  strikiii^ 
diftc«ii«»  aa  (U  ibllowiog  table  will  shov: 


1  Solid  re- 


il>4-(  (iLoiiljlHi  4^  Cull 

mviulttaiie  . .  14!. Uu 

9.  AlVnmen  . .'.   a».m 

f^tajroMttMs   t-oii 


-  mm 


4  Mln/^ntl 


   i-KO, 

fCbloftM   !««' 

8al|tharia  add. .  .090 

I  rtkocpboriaaeld  .MS 

!  s.-iiiim   «.J»r 

UKjffen   .633 

Phu^nhaU  of 

lime   JU 

PbMptete  of 

MB 


Itmr-  other  sabstancea  an  fcond  In  the 

Mood  T>o!«ido  tht'iio  alxjvc  enomoratf'd.  For 
iiiatuiu  c,  among  the  fatty  matters  wo  fiti'l  tho 
gajxjiiifiable  fats,  which  chiefly  consist  of  oloate 
iiM  manarate  d  aoda;  n  ^lo^boriaed  fat^ 
natter,  ^derterln  and  eerufai.  Bealde  tiheae 

substaiicn,  lluTo  jjrohably  also  ono  or  imuiy 
volatile  £stty  adds,  to  which  the  blood  owes  ita 
odor.  The  •OHnuod  extraotivo  aabetanoes  of 
tlie  blood  aro  very  different  from  ewh  other, 
some  of  thorn  bouog  nitrogeniaed  matters,  while 
Othen  aro  not.  "Wm  will  merely  say  that  among 
these  Btibstanccs  aro  found  what  Muldir  culli 
buuoxiJo  und  triloxido  of  nrol^iii  and,  tsu^^'ar, 
nrea,  uric  and  hippario  acids,  creatine,  creati- 
nine, &e.  In  tlie  blood re^Is,  and  during  life, 
blood  consists  ementially  of  2  parts,  which  differ 
extremely  :  ono  is  stjlid,  tho  corpUM-Us  or  ^rlo- 
bolen^  the  other  is  liquid,  the  hquor  sanguinis. 
Aceortoy  to  liehmann,  the  corpusclw  form  fully 
one  hilf  of  the  vrluine  of  the  bloo<l.  Tl.i  ir 
analysis  compared  to  that  of  the  liquor  saogui- 
ida  ahowthafc  they  dtfEbr  mooh  flnai  it: 
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TtmmtdtA  il  la  of  no  vafaie  to  eeouMre 

oa  tliO  composition  of  Mo<>d  in  dL-H.-a.-i-  in  luon 
at  dulerent  ag^  or  in  dilSureot  *«irT>|t|a^  made 
"by  experimenters  who  have  emplejed  Afbrent 
mvtLuds.  Tho  followtn„'  tn\>Ii<  represents  tho 
couipooiUou  of  uoniiJii  human  bluod,  according 
totheresearchc!^  of  Lt^hmann.  Ifoonparecl  witli 
the  first,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportic  .u  of 
oorposdes  is  notably  largi  r  iu  tl*o  last  than  in  tho 
first.  This  i.i  another  proof  of  the  diflbrencea 
dae  to  method*  danakvia:  In  the  laat  ease,  the 
•ocwMdee  of  the  Uood  haT*  not  been  deprived 
of  Uieir  baUh,  and,  tlieroforo,  tholr  wci^jht  is  nioro 
conatderable  than  in  cases  whore  Utuy  h'so  a 
|Ht  of  thiiirooiiilttiHnlibifiBinbdBg  weighed. 


1.  rh':r.Tin«  1.6SOt.  fT.^rtrlnc  atM 

8.  S        url"  a^|.!   dtm  i.       ;r  ir,<-  V   1.  0.115 

&.  i'ku»i.i.urlc  ft/-l<l  I.m  &.  l'U.>»i.i..<r.4:<*ei<l  O.I9t 

4  PoUMioni.   H.n'»  I.  PutoMiiun   aatf 

&.  Bo.Uum   I.COI  \  R..ilmm  iMl 

oxnm  %m  &  ox  vp  n  a«a 

t  rimaftMaeritM..  HIM  7.  Pboipb^te  «r  Mm..  Ult 
ft.  PlMphstosraM^  4PlM*ptete«fi 


ICany  tnelala  are  ftnnd  in  the  blood ; 

them  somo  dcsc-rvo  a  short  notice.  Tho  most 
imourtaut  itooms  to  bo  iron,  which  \%  found  iiot 
only  in  the  blood,  bat,  accortUn^  to  M.  Vcrd^ 
in  all  tho  coloring  matters  of  tho  body.  Iron 
in  tho  blotnl  is  found  only  in  tho  ct^rimsclcs, 
oombined  w  ith  tho  coloring  matter,  tho  hnmao 
tin.  Aoeordiag  to  Lecaun,  there  is  7  per  oenU 
of  Iron  to  bMuatln.  If  In  a  etrong  man  we 
admit  that  then*  is  15  kiloj^rananos  of  blood 
(Su  lbs.X  the  proportion  of  haematin  is  abuut  84 
graanM  (1  «s.X  and  teiAce,  the  qnaotity  of 
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iron  \a  nearly  9.49  grammes  (nearly  60  grains). 
M.  Bcrard  says  that  out  of  tho  blood  of  tho 
28,000,000  of  Frenchmen,  67,593  kilogrammes 
of  iron  might  be  extracted,  and  he  adds  that 
this  justifies  tho  "words  of  Menphini :  Fx  hu- 
mano  »nnguine  et  cltitof,  et  r n*M,  et  instrumenUi 
omni  gnur6  eudi  po$»e,  Sarzeau  has  found 
copper,  and  Denis  has  discovered  mangane- 
sium  in  tho  blood.  Millon  has  ascertained  the- 
constant  existence  of  theso  two  metals,  and  also 
of  lead,  in  tho  blood.  These  metals  exist  in 
greater  quantity  in  tho  globules  than  in  tho 
liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  very  important  to  know 
that  these  metAls,  and  particularly  copper,  exist 
normally  in  tho  blood,  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
might  bo  made  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning 
by  theso  metals.  It  has  been  said  that  arsenic 
exists  normallv  in  blood,  but  thia  aascrtion  has 
been  disproved.  Nickles  has  recently  pointed 
out  tho  existence  of  an  interesting  element  in 
blood,  fluorine.  Tho  blood  of  man  diflers  from 
that  of  woman,  as  will  l>e  seen  bv  tho  follow- 
Ing  coniparativo  analyses  made  by  Ueoqnercl  and 
Kodier : 

Ifut.  Woman. 

D«nMtr  of  deflbrtnatcd  blood  1000.S  luftT^A 

Water   779  791 

Corpiivltf*   141.1  127.9 

Album«a   60.4  lOJS 

Fibrin   IS  ii 

Estrartiro  mmtten  »nd  (reo  mIU   &8  7.4 

F»ltv  tn*tt«r»   l.MO  l.sao 

Berolin   0.020  O.vM 

Phoupboriicd  Iktljr  mstter   OA'S  0.4A4 

Cbolmtprin  _   O.tJsS  0.t>90 

AnlnuJ  ttMp   1.U04  1.M4 

Beside,  the  same  chemists  have  found  that  there 
is  loHs  iron  in  tho  blood  of  women  than  in  that  of 
man.  Tho  blood  of  children  is  richer  in  solid 
constituents,  and  csjKjcially  blood  corpuscles, 
than  that  of  adults.  It  is  just  the  reverse  with  tho 
blood  of  old  iKKJple  compared  to  that  of  adults. 
During  pregnancy  the  blood  contains  more 
water  than  in  oilier  circumstances ;  the  quantity 
of  albumen  and  of  blood  corpu.'scles  is  dimin- 
ished. Cazeaux  has  jui*tly  pointed  out  that  the 
Bo-c<Uled  plethora  of  pregnant  women  is  not  a 
plethora  of  blood,  but  of  water,  and  that  it  is 
usually  very  wrong  to  bleed  women  during 
pregnancy  only  because  they  seem  to  have  too 
much  blood.  Among  animals,  tho  blood  of 
omnivora  and  carnivora  is  richer  in  organic 
solid  constituents  than  that  of  the  herbivoro. 
So  also  is  that  of  tlio  warm-bl(X)ded  vertebrata, 
compared  to  the  cold-blooded.  Tho  blood  of 
the  arteries  differs  from  that  of  the  veins  in 
many  points.  Its  corpuscles  have  a  smaller 
quantity  of  solid  constituent^!,  especially  fats, 
but  they  contain  relatively  more  hcmatin  and 
■alts.  It  has  more  fibrin,  and  more  water,  and 
therefore  relatively  le!«  albumen.  It  has  also 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  fats,  and  a  much 
greater  amount  of  extractive  matters,  while  its 
salts  are  diminished.  For  tho  composition  of 
the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  we 
will  refer  the  reader  to  tho  article  on  the  I.iveiu 
Changes  in  tho  composition  of  the  blood  are 
eflected  very  quickly ;  during  digestion,  for  in- 
stance, the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  man- 


ifestly ln<a«ase,  whOe  the  m«n»  tifas  jli 
during  fasting.  In  all  the  cimuMUnea  rA 
inodiiy  the  blood,  it  is  chiefly  tin  mik:') 
tho  composition  of  the  blood  CQfpildMr.i 
change.  Tho  differences  between  Wrat  ;i 
mals  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  tatftAtii 
very  great ;  for  instance,  the  pig  Iim  lis;  i 
dry  blood  corpoflolesi  while  the  gait  hv  >  I 
86.0,  out  of  l,000partsof  blood.  Ofeoonc'i 
relates  only  to  dried  oorpasdeB,  MLte:  J 
fuund  that  the  normal  oorpoMlee  inBtr:i 
more  than  one-half  the  qnantttjof  tbe  ^  i 
When  it  is  said  that  the  proportioB  of  f :  i 
clee  is  only  yVaV  this  rcii>t 

dry  corpuscles.    Tho  proportion  of  this  r.  *  I 
portant  element  in  the  blood  of  tnin  is y-' ;  t 
at  a  higher  or  lower  amomt  acoordiin; !  i 
means  employed  to  separate  or  to  C; ' t 
In  this  way  we  may  eipljun  how  h.  :  I 
gives  the  proportion  of  U9.485  ftr  1 
corpuscles  in  1,000  parts  of  blood,  -j 
querel  and  Plodier  give  the  proportiw • 
Kichardson  184.8,  Lecanu  132.5,Pk> 
Dumas  129.0,  Andral  aud  GavanrtlS:  I 
120.0,  Nasse  116.5,  and  Scherer  ooljl- 
tho  blood  of  man.   We  shall  not  eic-  ^ 
the  influence  of  di.<»ascs  on  the  cob]- 
the  blood ;  we  will  merely  say  th»i "  ) 
most  interesting  facts,  and  themcSf- 
this  respect,  consists  in  the  increase 
the  blood  in  all  the  cases  of  Inflac^" 
companied  with  fever.   It  is  verr"- 
that,  even  in  very  weak  persons,!: 
hydraomic  people,  the  proportion  (' 
creases  in  inflammation. — IV.  Mjo 
STCDY  OF  THK  Bi.ooD.    When  the  \" 
amincd  with  a  microscope,  many 
found :  1,  red  corpuscles  or  disff;  - 
or  rather  colorless,  corpuscles;  8. 
elements;  4,  pignjcnt;  6,  cryrtals: 
lated  fibrin.    We  will  studv  succef 
different  elementa.    1.  Red  eoffW^ 
Their  discovery  is  due  to  MaljMgh: 
although  it  seems  that  Swammerdtfn 
them  a  few  years  before.  Theytft'^ 
the  blood  of  all  tho  vertebrata.  . 
varies  much  in  animals  of  diffef^j^, 
In  man  they  are  thick,  circular,  riif'  "  ' 
cavo  discs,  consisting  of  a  colorle*^1 
membrane,  and  of  red  or,  in  rtfn  ■ 
yellow,  viscid,  fluid  contents.  Th''-\,' 
nucleus,  at  least  in  adult  men.  W 
mammalia  the  red  corpuscles  aren^'  ^ 
similar  to  those  of  man, — except, 
few  tribes  (camel,  dromedary,  llami  ■ 
the  red  corpuscles  are  not  circular 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  elliptic  andbu^'j- 
birds  they  are  also  elliptic  or  ovaL  j 
in  the  centre.    In  amphibia  they  ^ 
and  strongly  convex.    Wo  owe  to  ti  ' 
researches  of  Gulliver  the  indicatiori 
of  the  red  corpascles  in  an  immpn.**  .' 
animals.    Wo  will  take  from  the  u  < 
published  only  what  relates  to  ma"  ^'j 
most  common  animals,  or  to  tbo<<  " 
corpuscles  of  the  most  reraarkabk  '— 
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measnrements  ore  all  mack  ill  vnkar  fractioiu 
of  an  Endkh  in^ ;  bat  for  the  aue  of  coQTen< 
ience,  toe  nnmcrator.  being  iiiTariably  1,  is 
omitted  througbuat,  aatl  tiie  denominaton  <mlj 
vaprintad: 
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These  mcasarcs  show  that  the  sixe  of  the  blood 
oorpoiK:Icii  ia  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the 
ause  of  the  animal.  For  iostanco,  thooorpiucles 
aC  man  are  Imiger  tbaa  those  of  the  aas,  tba  bocM^ 
the  baar,  tha  Uon,  the  tiger,  Ac,  whiefa  are 
Iar]g<er  ftnimi^la  than  mun.  ll  is  nt-vorthclt— ;  rc- 
markable  that  the  dephaot  and  tho  wiiulo  ar& 
szDODg  the  aoimals  whoae  blood  oorpasdee  are 
the  l^g-  In  tht'  fnme  indlvidu.-il  the  I  IkkII 
disks  sic  uut  all  of  the  same  »t£e;  ia  maii  th<iir 
diameter  variea  between  l-4600th  aod  l-28<Xnh 
of  an  inch,  the  average  being  l-8200th.  The  red 
eorposcles  of  man,  although  larger  than  those  of 
most  of  the  mammalia,  are  ao  small  (Uic  :J2*>i  )th 
part  of  an  inch)  that  a«oordii>g  to  iiomo, 
19,880  of  theae  eorpaaotaa,  pbead  aide  hj  side, 
would  cover  only  ;i  surface  of  a  s<]uare  incfi. 
Yoaog  says  that  to  cover  such  a  aorfaoe  255,0<>0 
eofrpasdw  would  be  naoeasary.  Mo«t  of  the 
tnkTDg^mphers  now  .n^rco  in  admitting  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  c>om\Hmid  of  a  tLin  c«il  or 
bladder,  which  contains  a  riscid  liquid.  The 
dark  ^j>i>t  on  the  2  almost  flat  surfiicos  af  tlio 
corj>uac  Ic3*,  which  had  given  to  some  auatomisU 
the  idea  ttiat  there  was  a  nuoleos  In  the  centre 
of  the  d'uky  in  now  well  known  to  bo  the  result 
of  a  mere  depre«ioa.  The  coloring  matter  of  tho 
blooJ,  \vhic'ii  I  xirts  only  iu  the  red  corpuscles, 
ia  found  there  in  the  viscid  liooid,  inaidaof  the 
can*  or  vesidfla.  Tbe  walla  of  tbaodb  are  en* 
tlrcly  trniwparent  and  cohirle«i.?.  TIio  riutiiber 
of  red  corpascl^  in  the  body  of  a  man  is  im- 
mense. To  eoavagr  aa  Idea  of  tliis  numl  or,  we 
will  merely  stnto  that,  according  to  Stoeltzing, 
there  arc  irom  3  to  1  or  5  millions  of  corpuscles 
in  1  cubic  millimetre  (the  linear  millimetre  being 
about  the  25th  part  of  an  inch).  Vicrordt  and 
Vcfilcker  iiad  already  obtained  analogous  re* 
The  nd  oofpiiadai  aMiMjalaatio  Md 


pltaoi,  so  much  m  that  thej  may  pa^  Uirough 
bloodveaseLi  tho  diameter  of  which  b  some< 
what  smaller  than  theirs.  They  exist  in  all  the 
vertebrata  except  one,  the  lancelet  (amphiojt' 
vs  lanteolattu),  a  vi-rv  s^ingular  and  little  de- 
vek^ed  fish.  2.  n^As^a  «r  cehrUm  «»rpu$' 
aba.  Theae  globcdaa  aaam  to  have  been  aeaii 
for  the  first  luw  by  tho  a*k-hratrd  Hcwsiii,  ia 
the  last  oenturr.  Ilowever,  it  is  only  in  our 
days  that  they  havo  bean  wall  aCadied.  Thagr 
Rro  fctmul  in  all  tlic  vcrtcltrata,  iucludin^r  tho 
aruphihia,  whcwe  blood  has  no  other  corpus- 
do.  They  are  mudi  more  globular  thuu  tho 
red  corjui<4_"I«^-i,  hut  not  jKrfectly  spherical ;  the/ 
have  a  granular  o.'4w»ulo  and  n  nucletw  of  several 
Buiall  ones.  They  are  quite  pole  or  colurle^; 
thej  do  not  oontiun  iron,  and  have  much  mure 
ftt  than  the  rod  corfiuscios.  Their  idze  hardly 
varios  in  t!io  dillVrcnl  cl  i-sos  of  animal !i,  ho  that 
they  are  ii\sunM  smaller  sod  in  others  larger 
Uiaa  the  nd  oorpaadea,  which  rary  niiidi  In 
In  w;irm-l'!i'i"h  d  an'iinal-  funui included) 
thoy  average  l-ououih  ut'  an  inch  in  diiUueter* 
An  int«  n  >ting  lact  concendttg  the  pale  OOnMM- 
ch--i  <if  tho  Muod  is  that  they  scom  to  be  endow- 
ed with  liielocuky  ut  iUterin^;  thoir  form.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dis(»very  of  Mr.  Wharton  Joncs^ 
aod  to  tiio  more  recent  ret>varchc-s  of  M.  Da- 
vaine,  they  often  show  a  slow  protni.«ion  from^ 
their  membratiou.s  wall;  after  whicli  another 
ofie  £ornia  itself  in  another  part,  while  the  lirat 
dowly  dwappeors ;  soot^imes  ft  depre^ion  ia 
f  irmed  instead  ut' a  protrusion.  Tlii'.*i  « I  .'.i;jfea 
liavc  l)con  ^<.^u  t;von  in  circulating  blood  ia 
living'  animals.  Tbeso  spoQtuiieotu  alteratiooa 
of  form  have  hvan  cuii-ldore<l  by  soino  phy- 
sioloi^lsts  OS  a  proof  that  these  ccUs  or  cor- 
ptwcles  are  microeoopieal  anitaala.  But  ap- 
parently qxmtaneons  movements  are  not 
sufficient  signs  of  independent  lik>,  for,  admit* 
tniir  ihiit  thtso  corpuscles  ore  aniiualcuica, 
Brown-bwqoard  has  shown  that  all  the  musclea 
of  toan  or  of  anhnaU,  separated  ttoa  the  body, 
Hjay  liuvu  a|i[i  irrntly  spontani-oiis  moveinenta, 
no  luiii  we  stiould  have  to  admit  that  each  ele- 
mentary mnsenlar  libra  la  •  distinct  anintal 
being,  if  app.ir^  nt!"  spontam<,iw  n»>tio!is  wero 
a  proof  of  the  exu»tcuce  oi  a.u  iudc}>oiidcnt  living 
organiim.  The  number  of  colurLvt  cells  ia 
very  mtirh  ffm.ilicr  than  that  of  tho  rc*!  disksi 
TLcro  is  I  t'jlorkis  corpuscle  to  '30*)  or  400 
red,  according  to  Dondern  and  Moh^chott.  Tho 
numb<«  of  colorless  oelia  iooreasea  more  thaa 
that  of  the  red  diaka  after  eating,  and  par^ 
ticularly  after  taking  albuminous  foo<l,  8.  .Vo- 
Itcuiar  tismtnU,  There  is  in  the  blood  a 
mmber  of  eneedtngly  amall  aolid  particlea 
which  thi'  Frini  h  (Doim.',  Robin)  cull  f/'  '  "  't^i^ 
(small  globules).  Iht  lr  luiture  \a  ntiknowu,  and 
their  form  haa  no  definite  character;  it  may 
be  that  they  are  partick-s  of  coagulated  fibrin. 
4.  I'iyiiuiU.  Xhvro  lri,'«iuently,  and  i>crhaps 
always,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  higher 
aniimds,  a  small  quantity  of  black  pigment  un- 
der various  forma.  Sometimes  there  are  only 
aaweadtogly  Am  utmlm,  hk»  thoao  of  tb# 
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•kin  (which  are  the  eauM  of  its  color)*  in 

other  ( there  are  plates  of  pigment,  which 
seem  chiefly  to  result  from  an  aggregation  of 
gnnideai.  The  presence  of  cells  containing  black 
pigment  is  very  rare  in  the  blood.  From  the 
researches  of  Brown-Sdquard,  it  seems  that 
the  qnontity  of  pigment  uerMMf  in  the  bWd 
of  aniiiials  when  tho  supra-renal  capsules  Iiavo 
been  extirpated.  Tho  aoourniilation  of  pigment 
in  the  blood  of  man,  accorcliag  to  Planer,  and 
iu  that  of  aoinudfl^  acoording  to  Brown* 
B^uard,  is  a  eanse  of  npid  deaUi.  5.  €hy»^ 
tab.  It  happens,  though  very  rarely,  that 
withont  any  preparation  tho  blood  corpuscles 
become  decomposed,  and  their  coloring  matter, 
dightly  chanjTcd  in  its  chemical  composition, 
forms  rhoraboidal  or  simple  needle-shaped  crys- 
tala.  Bf  iJie  addition  of  water,  of  ammonia,  or 
some  oilier  reageaLs,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many 
crystals  iu  a  drop  of  aiuiost  any  blood,  as  haa 
been  ascertmncd  by  Virchow,  Kunde,  O.  Funke, 
Beichmano,  and  others,  M.  Ch.  Bobin  haa 
once  found,  in  tho  liver,  a  mass  of  altered  blood 
as  large  as  a  Imzel  nut,  entirely  transformed 
into  cr^atabi  or,  rather,  coutaluing  nothiog  bat 
hpmatm  oTBtaUized,  the  other  elemenla  of  the 
blood  bavin;;  been  absorbed.  Dr.  75rown-S6- 
qoard  has  p  inted  out  tho  £act  that,  ia  dogs 
eepecfally,  after  t)ie  extiqtation  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  the  formation  of  crrst4d3  in  tho 
blood  Li  very  cuiisiderablo  and  rapid.  0.  Co- 
agulated Jibrin.  Some  micrographers,  espe- 
cially Naifse  and  Virchow,  call  certain  solid 

E articles  lloating  in  the  blood,  fibrinous  flakes, 
lenle,  at  first,  considered  these  particles  as 
shreds  of  epitkelinmi  irom  the  lining  mombrane 
of  the  bloodvessela.  He  now  tldnke  that  they 
are  ap-prc orations  of  cell  membranes  of  destroyed 
blood  disks.  Lehmanu  admitij  that  experimeuta 
of  Doederlein  hare  proved  that  these  flakes  oro 
not  composed  of  congnlatcd  fibrin.  Brnch  haa 
tried  to  show  that  the  pretended  iibriuous  flak^ 
are  notluug  more  than  epithelial  cells  from  the 
skin  of  the  observer  hiIUf^L■lf,  -w  hich  have  fallen 
from  his.  face  or  hL*  bauds  ou  the  preparation. 
It  is  very  probable  that  these  flakes  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  but  not  entirely,  composed  of 
epithdial  eella,  and  that  truly  coagulated  fibrin, 
iu  more  or  loss  small  particles,  exists  in  blood  ont 
of  the  bloodvesael^  at  leaat.  lieside  the  mor- 
phological elementa  above  deseribed,  we  find  in 
Hk  bloud  of  certain  inferior  animals  vibrhnei^ 
or  oilier  iufusoria,  and  microscopical  drops  of  fat. 
The  assumed  presence  in  the  blood  of  another 
distinct  elementj  i.  e.  tho  lynii>!i  or  cliyle  cor- 
puscle, has  received  a  dili'ervut  int<.-rpretattoa 
than  that  previously  admitted :  the  colorleaa  or 
pale  corpuscles  of  tlio  blood  have  been  proved 
similar  to  the  chyle  or  lymph  corpu-scles. — V. 
CoAc.LLATioN  OP  THE  Bi  ooo.  When  drawu 
from  a  vein  or  on  orterj  of  man,  blood  osually 
begtaia  to  coi^late  in  a  few  nonntea.  IVom 
the  liquid  state  it  passca  at  fir?t  to  the  condition 
of  a  soft  jelly,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  consistent.  The  whole  maaa  of  the 
bk)od  seema  in  the  beguming  to  become  aoU;d| 


but  by  tho  contraction  of  the  coi^ulatad 
stance  tho  liquid  is  expelled  {torn  the  kind  of 
network  formed  by  thia  substance,  and  Ue 
ooagulum  or  elot  graduiinj  1>ecoBies  snuDcr. 
The  Dart  of  the  blood  wliieh  remain.^  liquid  ii 
calleu  serum.  It  bad  been  imagined  that  tba 
coi^ulation  of  tho  blood  depended  npoa  dwid> 
hesion  of  tho  blood  corpuscles  one  to  the  otber. 
But  it  is  now  well  known  tLut  this  coagttkti<iQ 
is  only  the  result  of  tho  solidification  of  tbe 
fibrin,  which,  taking  place  in  tho  whole  mass  of 
the  blood,  contains  the  blood  corpuscles  iiuprii- 
oncd  in  the  network  it  form?.  Tl»e  fullowm^ 
table  ahow.s  whrvt  ohaoges  take  plaod  ia  Um 
blood  during  cu.tj^ulaUoii : 


Liquor  atngulnta  I 


LI4.  blood 


-Ootl 


Blood  oorpudes.. 


The  serum  ia  the  liquor  sanguinis  deprived  of 
its  fibrin,  and  no  longer  holding  the  corpuscles; 
tho  clot  is  the  fibrin  solidified,  and  holding  tie 
blood  corpusdes.  It  is  well  proved  that  tb«  oc^ 
agulation  of  the  blood,  removed  from  thelodT, 
depends  npon  tho  coagulation  of  its  flbrin.  if 
blood  drawn  from  tho  vese^jls  of  a  living  maa 
or  animal  bo  wliipped  with  glass  rods,  its  librin 
becomes  Bolidified  on  these  rods,  and  tho  whola 
of  it  may  in  this  manner  bo  taken  away,  apd 
then  the  defibrinated  blood  remoms  UfiL 
Nevertheless,  many  blood  corpuscles  someUflHi 
adhcro  one  with  another,  and  in  so  ioing  ofir 
a  half  solid  mn.Hsi  nt  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  brt 
gthe  least  motion  shows  that  there  is  no  ooi^- 
latioo.  When  ther  are  indoded  in  a  fibrioooi 
clot,  the  blood  corpuscles  contribute  to  it« '  l;^- 
itication  by  some  alight  adhesion  with  the  uhds, 
and  by  their  being  included  in  its  network. 
The  circnmstmces  which  influence  the  co*piis* 
tion  of  the  blood  have  been  the  subject  fl^  * 
great  many  investigations,  among  which  tlM 
inost  important  aro  thoso  of  Uowson,  Jc^ 
Davy,  T.  Thaclirah,  0.  Seudamore,  QoBm, 
and,  more  recently,  Ziuunermann,  E.  BrficJt*, 
and  B.  W.  Kichanlson.  Wo  will  eaunuie  here 
only  what  relates  to  the  principsl  drooiasisn^ 
and  assumed  causes  of  tho  coagulation  of  tl» 
blood.  1.  lt\fluaice  of  Utnperature.  The  »• 
agdation  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  bleed- 
vessels  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  lo-.s  of  its  tem- 
perature. It  is  true  that  tho  blood  flowioi 
from  tho  vein  of  a  man  in  a  room,  evea  &t  ^ 
summer  tempernturc,  soon  loses  several  o«k^ 
of  heat,  and  talk  from  102^  to  98^  or  to  a  low- 
er degree.*  But  this  loss  of  a  few  de^rtt*  c 
heat  cannot  be  the  cause  of  tho  coaguka^ 
tlie  blood,  because  every  day,  during 
tcr,  our  blood,  in  tho  nose,  in  the  ear<,  sm™ 
extremities  of  the  limbs,  lo^  many  mori» 

•  The  t-^mpfraturc  f»f  th«  bhuod  "^jiu 
9^='  on  tho  Uu-rinoijRUr«.     K>t»crimcnt»  •"»°*, 
Dftvv  an.l  bv  Dr.  Hro\vri-?i><ii.;inl  hare  »bowl»th«,«^ 
In  tic  ttl.ilr.n'i.  n  an-l  in  tho  vl,-'..  tliL>  M-"l.  !e  lt^^^ 
Ughet  dctrroc.   AocurdlnK  to  tku)  Uuii>aMu«<l  •ig 
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greoB  wiilioQt  coafuloiLDg.  BestUe,  the  V^lood 
9t  wid-bloodcd  animals  coagulates  as  well  M 
that  of  the  i;\-arTn-li]oo<lc(l.  Ik'wson  hft*  dom- 
cmstrat^Kl  th&t  it  h  (>t>ssiL)lo  to  iTe^zo  the  bloud 
vhile  yet  tloid,  and  that  aAer  bein^  rendered 
fluid  again  hj  thawing,  it  will  coaguiAte  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Ilanter  succeeded  in  freeanng 
tlio  !)1o<h!  in  tho  ear  of  a  livin;.'  rahSit,  and  nrtor 
atoDf  time,  bci^g  UiAwed.  U  did  not  ooegolate. 
A  16irt«mperitare  reCarai  «<Mifl;iibti<n^  hot  tbe 
p?n>ioIt  v^?t«;  who  maintain  that  coai.Mil;Uii>[i  Is 
prevented  bv  a  temperatore  near  tho  freeaog 
poink  «re  ittbuken.  BrOoke  says  tbftt  be  Im 
peen  Vnori  ooagulatod  at  every  tcrapcratnro 
above  '  F.,  and  eTOQ  below  that  poiut,  pro- 
tided  the  bIo<xl  it«elf  wasnotfroMn.  I3nt  he  has 
seen  tho  !  Io<  <l  of  frn;j!i  ftometimca  remain  fluid 
for  8  da V  s,  whi'.o  kt. pt  la  the  #now.  Dr.  Brown- 
B^oard  has  seen  too  blood  of  fVofrs  coagulated 
•a  qoickl/  at  a  temperature  of  88'  or  Si'^ 
or  «  Bt^  aiborei,  tluit  hemorrhage  from  the  see- 
liou  <'f  i  of  tho  ventricvilar  ma-^s  i-f  il.o  heart 
was  ato[)ped  by  »  clot,  and  Ufo  was  maintained. 
As  a  ger.erd  rale,  bovrwer,  theli!|^er  the  tem- 
ptrrilur./  wit'iin  certain  il:n'it«,  the  ?onner  ro- 
aguiatton  tokis  place;  but  it  seemgs  according 
to  CKdllver,  that  tho  coafnilating  power  is  lost 
by  a  tcinpcratiin?  of  15U"  F.,  as  i>]ood  heated 
to  tluit  puint  retaain-j  permantuUy  fluid.  ■  Tho 

Seriments  of  Polli,  Trouaseau,  Loblanc,  and 
an,  aeem  to  ehow  that  tho  temperature 
BMiet  ftyoniUe  to  coagnlation  is  very  nearly 
that  of  tho  blood  it-^elf.  3.  rnfhifur^  i>/  air. 
Many  phyaiologista  have  thooght  that  the  cause 
«f  tofrMaffoktloo  of  the  blood,  when  drawn 
from  the  u!i V'flTc^scl.!?  of  ft  living  ttian  or  ani* 
mal,  was  a  {Nfcuiiar  action  of  air.  1Iowd>>u  be- 
lieved that  air  had  a  conslderablo  coagulating 
influence.  In  j T.>of  of  ihU  ho  n  lat os  tho  f  1- 
lowing  espurimciiU;  Uuviiig  laid  bure  the  ju- 
golor  vein  in  a  liviag  rabbit,  he  tied  it  up  in  8 
places,  and  then  opened  it  between  2  of  tne  lig- 
atures and  emptied  that  port  of  its  blood.  lie 
Euit  blew  w&n.i  nir  into  tho  orni  ty  Vv  in  nrul 
pot  auotber  ligature  npou  it,  and.  letting  it  reat 
tin  he  thought  the  air  had  aoqmred  the  isine 
degree  of  heat  as  the  blood,  he  then  removed 
the  interrae^liate  ligature,  and  mixed  the  air 
with  tJie  blood.  The  ur  immediately  mode  the 
blooj  !i«iri(l  wIkto  it  was  in  contart  with  it,  as 
could  Lc  steii  through  tho  coats  of  the  \>An.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ho  opened  the  v.  in  and 
found  tho  blood  entirely  coagulated ;  and  "  aa 
the  blood,"  says  Hewson,  "  could  not  in  this 
thr.ii  havo  Lt-n  oonn-It  tcly  congealed  by  rest 
aione,  the  air  was  jNroMblj  the  oaoee  ef  its  co> 
agolatlon.**  Brtteke  mim  tfwt  air  Uowb  In  the 
manner  rr.ontii 'DO'l  by  Uow-^on  n<^ually  hn^tcnH 
eoaguittCiua,  but  that  it  is  not  always  so.  Dr. 
Brown-^->luard  has  ascertained  that  blood  mix- 
c  l  with  air  blown  into  the  jugular  vein'?  of  dogs 
did  not  always  coagulate.  In  suiue  case^,  4 
Bionths  after  tho  operation  the  blood  was  found 
liquid  in  i}i<y  vrln  Iwtrwefn  2  limttiro^.  It  h:i3 
Men  rejiiiu-kt;d  that  wlkuti  biood  i<t  placed  iu  a 

«oagiil«tion  begins  sooner  in  Hm  pari  in 
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contact  with  air  than  in  tho  interior  of  the 
Itqnid,  but  IJrtlck©  states  that  ho  has  '-oon  co- 
npihiiitT)  b<-^n  as  quickH-  in  tho  eurface  in 
couloct  with  the  walls  of  the  Viise.  If  coagtila- 
tion  depended  upon  a  pccnliar  influence  of  at* 
mospherio  air,  it  should  not  take  pbirc  wbt:n 
blood  is  not  exposed  to  air.  John  iKivy  and 
II.  N'asse  have  s.:.  ii  coagulation  ocnir  as  (jnick- 
If  in  onexpoeed  as  in  exposed  blood.  Scoda* 
more  nys  OTeo  tifaet  eosf^tion  )s  more  rapid 
!n  ft  pnontnatic  ro<>Iv,.r,  whi  rr»  Idootl  is  not 
submitted  to  tho  action  of  air.  From  many 
experhneots  BrQeke  has  drawn  Ae  foliowln; 
concln:s!"n>4 :  1.  Air  usually  hastciis  the  coagu- 
latiuQ  of  thii  bIiH>d.  2.  Air,  when  introduced 
into  tho  heart  and  vessels  of  |;\  i:jg  ttirtUs,  doee 
not  indnf*e  rrvftjrilatton.  8.  T!io  bltxKl  of  frogs, 
when  deteriorated  by  tho  action  of  th^*  licart  or 
of  the  other  tissues  of  the  an'nml,  and  so  «lo- 
prived  of  its  free  oxygen,  sometimee  requires 
ttmo<>pheno  idr  fbr  its  ooagrdation.  4.  Normat 
Mood  needs  not  the  presence  of  air  for  its  co- 
agulation* TheTefon»,and  ohiefiy  from  tliu  Inst 
eondwloit  It  IbHowt  thet  idr  b  not  the  gener- 
al causo  fif  oita:rnla?Irsn  of  the  bliwl,  8.  Injiu- 
eneeof  carb^'iii'-  ffiiK  Pcndainore  admits  that 
blood  coagulat.'i  owt  of  the  \kk\j  cI/k  jIv  because 
it  lo><-s  its  carbonic  aci'h  which,  in  tb:-;  fh*  ■'»ry, 
13  the  HuJifitnrvo  whii  !i  i;i  the  blotnl  lauuilains 
fibrin  in  a  liciuid  gtate.  8ir  Ilunipliry  Davy 
and  his  brother  John  have  madedeci.-^iveexper* 
iments  against  this  view.  Tljey  have  fimnd  that 
llood  •■xi'os^  (]  of.lv  to  carbonic  acid  ro.'i::ulatos, 
thotigh  more  slowly  than  when  ez[>ot>ed  to  ox- 
ygen. Sxperimente  of  BrOcke  rtiow  also  that 
the  loss  or  carbonic  acid  by  tho  bI.K>d  is  not 
necessary  for  its  coagulation.  4.  In  fluenee  of 
motion  and  re$t.  It  has  lx;en  wiid  (but  bb»od 
roa/nlates  out  of  tlio  body  becajisc  if  i:^  nut  in 
motion.  If  blood  received  in  a  bottle  is  agitat- 
ed as  soon  as  it  flows  from  tho  vein,  it  usimllv 
seems  to  remain  lianid,  but  if  cirefully  cxumined, 
a  great  many  pnrticles  of  coagulated  tibrin  are 
f  "iiiid  hi  it.  Wlicii  fibrin  coagulates  in  f!  '-  i«o, 
it  cannot  form  long  fibres,  dispoeed  iu  a  kind  of 
eompBosted  netwrnk  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood;  in  conso.penco  of  tho  o^itatii>ii,  it  forms 
only  smaii  solid  particles.  Tho  blood  ctlViJ*ed  in 
the  body,  or  kept  in  a  bloodvessel,  between  2  lig- 
atures, in  a  living  animal,  fre<iiicntly  does  not 
coagulate,  althongti  it  is  not  in  motion.  It  seeio!}, 
therefore,  that  rest  Is  not  the  cause  of  coagula- 
tion of  blood,  clfhor  in  the  l>ody  afttr  <loatn  or 
out  of  tlio  living  bo<ly.  5.  John  Hunter  has  prd- 
poflod  an  absurd  theory  of  tlic  coagulation  of  tl>e 
blood,  but  as  ho  grotuids  his  view  on  interest- 
ing facts  although  most  of  them  are  only  psr- 
ti.'illy  true,  wo  shall  examine  his  theory.  Ho 
observed:  My  opinion  is  that  it  (the  blood) 
coagulates  from  an  impression ;  that  is,  its  fluid* 
ity  luidor  siir^li  rircumstonces  being  improper, 
or  lia  longer  necessary,  it  coagulates  to  answer 
now  th»  neoeesar^  purpose  of  solidity."  Trj- 
in:.'  to  provG  this  untenable  theory,  be  says 
that  when  the  vital  principle  of  the  blood  Is 
iBfl^  It  doM  aoffc  €0>gnl>to^  wbioh  lhct»  be 
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tliiuks,  shows  that  coagulatioa  is  a  vital  action,  late,  and  that  some  peculiar  inflaencis  of  lie 
Animals  killed  by  lightning  or  by  electricity,  living  tissues  prevents  its  duiiig  so.  8ir  Astley 
or  those  which  are  run  very  bard  and  killed  la  OoopWj  Thackrab,  and  others,  have  beoD  led 
such  a  state,  or,  wlmt  produces  a  etUl  greater  to  connder  this  view  aa  probable.  They  found 
efiect,  are  run  to  death,  have  not  their  blood  that  bl<»od  kept  an  hoiir  in  a  vein,  Lotiwciri 
coagulated,  according  to  Uuutor.  Blowa  oa  ligature^  was  atiii  fluid,  while  it  coagulated  ia 
the  stomach  kOUng  immediately,  and  deaths  from  2  to  4  miiuites  when  abstraoled  from  the 
from  >niMen  jjrusta  of  passion,  act'also  in  tlie  vossol.  Gulliver  has  seen  also  t!iat  blood  it 
sauio  way,  and  by  the  same  cause,  /.  r.  the  loss  very  slow  to  coagulutu  whin  confined  ia  s 
of  the  vital  principle,  according  to  Hunter,  vt in  of  a  living  dog.  Dr.  Brown-S^ittrd  ku 
As  regards  death  by  electricity,  Scudatnoro  found  hlood  still  lifjuid,  after  many  roontha, 
and  Dr.  Jiruvv  u-isequard  have  asccrttuiiod  that  in  tliC  veins  of  dogs,  where  it  had  been  oon- 
blood  coagulates  after  it,  but  the  clot  is  not  so  fined  after  the  application  of  2  ligatures,  sod 
hard  a<«  in  other  cases.  Gulliver  lias  collected  ho  has  ascertained  that  this  blood  coa^pikted 
many  facts  to  prove  that  blood  may  coni^ulato  in  a  few  minutes  after  havuig  been  abstracted 
in  all  tho  circumstances  mentioned  by  Hunter ;  from  the  veins.  It  is  well  known  that  MixkI 
but  in  most  of  these  cases  coagulation  was  very  effused  everywhere  in  the  bodjf  frequently  re- 
imperfect  It  is  extremely  probable  that  blood  mains  liquid,  and  aiso  that  in  feeehes  it  Mme- 
13  then  altered  in  its  composition,  and  chiefly,  times  does  r.ot  coagulate,  while  in  all  tlu.-o 
in  cousequenco  of  alterations  in  tlio  nervous  cases  as  soon  as  the  liquid  blood  is  stparatcii 
centres  and  in  the  mnsoles.  6.  A  view  recent-  from  the  living  tissues  it  becomes  solid.  Co- 
Ij  propositi  by  Zimmcrniaun  is  quite  in  oppc-i-  aijulalieni  is  -^Idw  even  in  tlio  hlo^dve^!^:•U  aril 
tiou  with  that  of  lluintcr.  According  to  Uio  h«urt  uf  a  dead  aJiimal  or  man.  But  all  ilm 
German  chemist,  blood  coagulates  because  it  facta  lead  only  to  the  conelnnon  that  a  i)eculiir 
putreih-s  when  it  is  not  submitited  to  tho  cbcm-  intlnence  of  tissues  and  organs  during  lifts  or  • 
ical  intluunco  of  Uving  tissues.  This  view  id  little  after  deatli,  has  the  pK>wer  of  preventiitir 
f:r. Minded  cbictly  on  tho  fact  that  blood  kept  coagulation;  they  do  not  show  whflt  i>  thi'^  pt- 
li<^uid  hy  cert(un  salts  or  other  substances,  he-  culLar  influence.  Xbackrab  thought  it  was  the 
comes  at  once  or  very  (juirkly  coagulated  vital  or  nervous  power  of  tlie  tiwues.  Brfteb 
when  a  small  quantity  of  put l  eiied  imitter  U  has  rfiown  th.it  even  when  tlie  heart  hns  lost it» 
placed  in  it.  This  is  certainly  an  interesting  vital  properties,  it  keeps  tho  blood  fluid,  sad  be 
experiment,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  coagnla-  has  arrived  at  a  theoiy,  which  we  do  Dot 
tion  depends  upon  jiiitrefuction,  and  it  seems  think  jet  fully  proved.  Ho  maintains  tiat 
Strange  that  such  a  theory  has  been  proiio>cd  thurc  is  no  faucii  thing  as  lic|nid  fibrin  in  li^tiid 
by  a  man  who  knows  that,  Kometime.>4,  blood  normal  blood,  and  that  coagulatod  flbria  b  tb« 
coagulates  in  2  or  3  ininutos  after  having  been  Result  of  an  atomic  chan^je  in  some  part  of  the 
drawu  from  a  blood vcs.scl.  7.  Dr.  B.  W.  albumen  uf  tho  liquor  sanguinis.  We  will 
Richardson,  of  London,  has  recently  obtained  conclude  our  examination  of  the  facts  and  the- 
the  great  Astlej  Cooper  prize  for  a  paper  on  ories  ooocernitig  tho  causd  of  the  coagolstioo 
the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  blood,  by  saymg  that  there  is  ia  fhs 
which  lie  attri!.ntes  to  tlie  separation  from  tlio  hlexnlves.sels,  and  in  tho  lieart,  and  a%'i  'a 
blood  of  a  principle  which  he  thinks  always  other  tissues,  some  physical  or  cheinicai 
raists  in  cirenlating  bIoo<L  This  principle  is  ence  which  maintains  the  blood  fluid,  and  thst 
the  or.rbonate  of  ammonia.  The  proofs  of  this  when  this  influence  is  removed  the  hh-'l 
tlkuory  arc  that  tl»o  author  has  always  found  agulates.  SthruMicr  van  dor  Kolk  had  ysan^' 
tliis  substance  given  out  hy  tho  blood  at  tho  ined  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  WIS  vn- 
time  it  coagulates,  and  that  when  this  sub'^tanoe  vented  by  an  influence  of  the  cerebro-spoil 
ia  kept  by  the  blood  it  remains  liquid.  Zim-  nervous  centres  on  tho  blotni  througii  ti« 
mermann  has  just  publi:^hed  a  paper  to  show ;  Uoodvessds,  and  ho  thought  ho  bad  proved 

1,  that  tho  discovery  of  the  constant  presence  tho  correctness  of  this  view  in  finding  tJai 
of  amuKtnia  in  the  blood  belongs  to  himself ;  when  ho  destroyed  tho  brain  and  the  »j»is« 

2,  that  there  aro  jnany  fart-  which  are  in  op-  marrow,  co.igulation  quickly  took  place  inth« 
position  to  the  view  of  J>r.  Richardson.  As  blood.  But  Dr.  Brown-S'^qnard  bss  fiwi* 
the  prize  essay  of  this  ablu  pljysiolopist  is  not  that  the  destmetion  of  the  spinal  msrrow  is 
jft  published,  wo  cannot  criticize  views;  tlic  whnU-  iL-m^'th  of  its  lumbar  cnlarET:'ment  iti 
but  WO  ought  to  say  that  they  seem  not  only  birds  and  cats,  not  only  did  not  produce  oav^'" 
imprubabto,  but  in  opposition  to  many  facts,  lation  of  the  blood,  but  did  not  iniDicdiai«l.T 
8.  \Vc  enmo  now  to  tiie  mof!t  proVialilo  cause  of  kill  the  animals,  many  of  which  have  livw 
tlif  c<.(a^'ulation  of  the  blood,  and  tiio  only  one  many  mtfiilhs  after  the  operation.  When  toe 
which,  in  the  presentstate  of  bcience,  has  nofillOt  arteries  or  veins  are  diangod  in  their  stn]<  ti^rc 
a^piiust  it,  and  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  agreo  by  an  inflammation  or  other  disease^  Uwf  1**  I 
with  all  tho  facts.  This  cause  is  a  negative  their  power  of  preventing  coagulation.  9.v^ 
one;  it  is  tho  alwonce  of  a  i>ocuhar  influence  agulation  is  ha.Htcncd  or  immcdiatt ly 

on  the  blood  that,  according  to  the  tJieory,  mined  by  certain  substancos.  J.  iiinioa  , 

produces,  or  rather  allows,  coagulaiioiu  It  is  seen  ooagahitio&  ttko  phoo  on  thnad*  kept  , 

supposed  Uiat  fibrin  naturally  tends  to  ooagn-  in  the  current  of  blood  la  v«iika  and artinM* 
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liTing  ftnim^  Dapay  and  De  Blainville  have 
■MB  coa^latioB  qideUj  prodooed  in  blood 
nftcr  the  iujection  of  cerebral  matter.  II.  Ix>e 
iua  £>e€»i  the  eame  thing  alter  ti^ection  of  pus 
and  Virchow  and  others,  after  injection  of  mer- 
cury and  other  sobstanee^.  Iodine  and  iodides 
and  galvauic  currents  ha.-!teu  coagulation,  and 
have  been  emtilovL-d.  on  account  of  their  inihi- 
ouoe  OA  Uooa,  for  tho  core  of  anenriwna.  10. 
CtttgnUitkMi  ft  ratudad  or  eutlrely  pi«T«ttod 
Ly  (.vrtain  ^ubstaiioea.  Xeutral  **;ilt.s  act  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  manv  medicines  and  poi- 
am,  neh  as  opiam,  bdladonna,  aconite,  oy- 
oecyamus,  digitalis,  strong  infusion^;  of  ton  uinl 
dec  GuUirer  has  kept  liorscr*'  blood 
'  HqwA  for  67  weeks  by  the  iutlaonoa  of 
nitre,  nml  tliis  blood  rapidly  c<»L:ul;it.cd  whoa 
it.  \v;i-.  diluttU  with  water.  This  iWt  cxpliiiiisi 
how,  ill  mme  cases,  Wood  does  not  ooM;:iilat«  in 
th*i  body  after  death.  So  it  is  particularly 
after  drowning,  or  death  by  irrcspirable  gases, 
or  poisooiii;,'  liy  oyaiihydrio  acid,  &c.  Hut  if 
tbe  ioUowing  ueaUoiMd  by  PoUi,  be 
tene^  te  j»  poariMe  that,  in  aoiii*  of  those  cHoe 
where  1'1o<m1  h:w  bcvn  fuund  fluid  iti  tho  viins 
long  aii^  dimih,  Utti  coitgiiJation  would  havd 
been  observed  taking  place  at  •  later  period  if 
the-  i>1o.h1  !i.id  boi'ii  ki  pt  long  enough.  Polli 
my  a  iic  liUdi  aa^dii  bluud  remain  liquid  a  fort- 
night and  then  coagulate  spontaneously,  and 
he  thinks  that  blood  will  always  be  found 
to  coagulate  if  kept  loug  enough.  1 1.  The  sur- 
face of  a  dot  of  blood  very  often  presents  a 
more  or  Ism  oaoaidenibie  layer  of  coayilateii 
fbrin  nearly  Una  ttcm  red  eorposoles,  and  oon- 
s»:'.{i;'.-:jtly  without  color;  this  layer  i>*  \vh:it  is 
eaiUxl  the  buiiy  coat.  We  owe  to  UuUiver  the 
egplanMbn  of  the  prodnction  of  tUe  eoet  The 
red  f  <>rpu-ij]cs  ]i:ivo  a  density  superior  to  that 
ot  luc  Uqaur  ^iiguiutii,  and.  when  the  blood  is 
•I  rest  they  naturally  sink  until  aa  obiteele  pre- 
vents  their  doini;  so.  As  Inni;  as  coagulation 
has  not  begun,  tba  glubuk-s  umvo  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  vase ;  and  when  fibrin  forma  the 
■dlkl  shreds  whioii  eonititafce  the  coegnlam, 
the  upper  layer  of  the  mam  of  the  blood  no 
mor<'  c"Htuii;s  red  corpuBck-s.  and  tlicrL-f.iro 
ia  oolorlesaL  Now,  in  inliaiiuaaiioa  the  sinking 
power  of  the  red  globolea  la  faereawd,  w>  that 
the  coI')rl«?*^s  hivor  of  coa^rul.ited  fibrin  is 
tliick«;r  liim  iu  uUht  c:l-^%  md  thus  it  is  that 
the  bnfiy  coat  and  it^  thickness  are  sometfanes 
a  p"o'>'I  indiojitioii  of  tlie  existence  and  even  of 
ihii  decree  of  aa  iiulamniatioa.  iiut,  liiuru  am 
many  circumstances  beside  iiidammation  and 
wilhottt  it,  which  lead  to  the  production  of 
the  belly  eoat  Andral  Imi  ihown  that  when 
the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is  dimtin.^hod 
in  the  blood,  the  botf  esiau  Ireqoently  on 
the  top  of  a  flnall  dot.  TIub  la  the  eaaa 
in  ( li'>iro9i.«.  in  anrcmia,  ttc.  Anotlier  cir- 
cumstance whidi  iavors  the  furiuation  of  a 
aolorieai  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  is  the 
ai*trrt??ntion  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  col- 
uinus  or  piles  (like  piles  of  coins^  which  ron> 

to  tiMm  hand*  nd  intfeaMa  tha  apaad  of 


their  sinking.  In  iaflammatioo,  as  shown  by 
li.  Naase,  Wharton  Joo(«,  iso.^  the  f«d  aorpoa* 

cles  have  an  increased  tt^ndenry  to  aggregate, 
and  this  explains  why  tlie  but!'/  coat  ia  so 
fmqmnily  thick  in  inflammation.  Lehmaao 
has  shown,  however,  tliat  sll  the  rirciimstanccs 
which  Lavu  been  considered  wi  f:i\  orable  tu  tii© 
sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  to  the  forma- 
tioa  of  the  ba^  ooat|  are  inaofficieat  to  ex- 
pl^  the  fiMla  in  all  easea,  and  that  tiiere  are 
some  nnknown  catise.s  of  pnKiiirtionof  the  bntT. 
IS.  The  coagulation  of  blood  does  not  generate 
beat,  as  had  bean  hnaoinad.  The  axperimtnta 
of  J.  Davy,  and  especially  those  of  Denis,  afford 
cuuvmciug  proofs  in  this  respect. — VI.  Fomms- 
TIO.V  or  TOB  »L')oi).  Wo  hhaii  not  examine  hefa 
the  first  fornjatiou  of  tiiia  li-iuid,  tliat,  is,  it.q 
pro*iucliuu  in  embryos;  this  ^'iit'je<'t  b«lungs  to 
the  article  Embbtoukit.  We  shall  only  in- 
quire into  the  soorces  of  the  blood,  and  tiie 
mode  of  prodnction  of  its  principal  materials,  in 
eoin[<letely  developed  animal.'*.  Three  sotirees 
enst  for  the  formatioa  of  the  various  mat^ 
rfak oomposing  the  blood t  1,  the  body;  2,  tba 
food;  3,  the  re!«i>iration.  Th.at  tlio  bo<!y  it.svlf 
is  a  source  of  blood  we  cannot  doubt  IL  aa 
Piorry  haa  afaown,  w  take  blood  flpom  a  dog^ 
in  saeh  qnantity  that  wo  r.nnnot  abstract  1  or 
2  ouuoett  more  without  kiiluig  the  animal,  we 
find  the  next  day,  although  the  dog  has  not 
been  fed,  that  we  may  take  otit  attain  lu  or  13 
ounces  of  blood  without  causing  death.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  fact  that  a  formation  of  blood 
haa  oooorrsd,  and,  aa  there  haa  been  no  food 
taken,  the  bfeod  formed  naat  eome  from  the 

body.  As  retrards  tlie  filiare  of  resiiiratlon  in 
the  tbrroation  of  blood,  we  shall  only  remark 
here  that  it  givee  oertaia  fraaee,  eepeoially  oxy- 
gen. For  more  di  tails  on  tlio  jnflueiire  -  if  oxy- 
gen and  other  gu^4  uu  Um  blood,  ik^e  Uoi-iitv- 
TUar.  The  formation  of  bhHxl  Ls  very  ra]*id 
when  nbnndant  and  very  nutritive  food  is  tak- 
en, a.s  id  proved  by  tho  following  facta,  most  of 
which  are  related  by  llaller.  For  several  years 
a  yoong  girl  waa  bled  aometimea  eratj  day,  at 
outer  tiroee  oTerr  other  day;  a  byaterleat  wo- 

n»an  was  bled  l,o'20  limes  in  19  years;  urii.fher 
individual  bad  a  loss  of  1,000  lbs.  of  blood  In  a 
year;  inaiiother,<lba,of  blood  were  lost erery 
day  for  C<2  dii\s :  a  yoiin;,'  m.in  had  a  lo«!s  of  75 
Ib^  of  bliMxl  iu  10  diiji  ,  au  ItdiiiUi  physician. 
Dr.  Cavolli,  relates  Umt  a  woman  was  bled 
3,500  times  in  2S  year>!  It  seems  from  these 
fiieLs,  and  f  rom  many  others,  that  tho  power  of 
fannatioti  of  blood  increases  with  the  frequency 
of  tho  losMs  of  tliis  liquid,  and  with  the  habit 
of  repairing  these  loMea.  The  Ibod,  before 
l>ein^  able  to  n  pair  tlie  1ohs<.-s  of  blootl  or  to 
give  to  this  liquid  tho  materials  which  it  fur- 
nlahaa  to  the  tiasoea,  mnat  be  modified  by  di|{aa- 
tion,  and  brous^ht  to  tho  blood  by  absorption, 
either  direetly  or  by  the  lymphatic  vass^ 
The  part  of  tho  fo<Hi  wliich  is  absorbed  by  theaa 
last  vessels,  is  called  ebyle.  The  transformation 
of  lymph  aud  chy  le  into  blimd  is  an  act  of  much 
graatarmajnltadathan  had  baan  aqipoaad  tUI 
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•  ft w  years  ago.  Acoording  to  recent  i 

es  of  Bidder  jiiid  s  Junidt,  tliere  i»  a  quantity 
of  about  2tt.6  Vun.  ot  lymph  and  chyle  poured 
into  the  blood  of  a  man  every  day,  i.  e.  from 
J  to  I  of  tho  wei^'lit  of  tin  bod).  Of  thia 
amount  6.6  Ibe.  are  trwts  cbyle,  and  22  Iba. 
are  true  lymph.  In  theae  two  liquids  etements 
similur  to  tliow  of  the  bl<»d  aro  foand :  i.  e. 
water,  salta,  iata,  albomeo,  Hbrin,  and  oorpua- 
dea.  This  ihows  that  the  work  fttmaiioti 
of  l-'Iood  from  clivlo,  m  well  as  lynipli,  is  not 
reiy  considerable;  in  other  words,  tho  trans* 
Ibrmatioa  of  Ibod  inlo  Uood  la  already  raiieh 
advanced  in  the  bowels  and  in  the  lyiii[iIiutio 
▼eieels.  One  of  Um  mobt  inten^ting  qoestioaa 
rriativo  to  the  formatfoD  of  the  Uood  la  that  of 
the  origin  of  tho  bu>od  corpust  ],  s.  In  the  first 
place,  aa  regards  the  ooiorleas  oorpuaoiea  oC  tiM 
Uood,  tbero  Is  noir  bo  donbt  that  they  an  an* 
ttroly  BtmUar  to  the  lymph  corpujclea,  and  that 
they  have  been  brought  into  the  blood  with 
the  lymph  and  chyle.  As  regards  their  forma- 
tion wo  will  refer  to  tlto  article  Ltmpq.  The 
next  question  is^  how  and  where  are  the  red 
oorpui^clea  formed  f  Most  of  the  physiologists 
bow  seem  to  agt%e  on  this  point,  that  the  red 
corpnsrle'?  are  a  nitre  transformation  of 
smulkr  lymph  or  chyle  oorpa^lca.  Acourdiiig 
to  KOUikcr,  tlie  moat  probablo  Tiaw  k,  that 
the?e  small  t  olorlo**  corp!i«cleH  nro  cnnrertod 
into  truu  rud  di.-»k<*  by  thy  di-,L].|>curaucc  ol  liicir 
nuclei,  by  the  absorption  of  the  rod  coloring 
matter,  and  by  the  llattonini^  of  tho  cell-walls^ 
which  take  tho  di-'iojd  hiconcava  form.  Ac- 
cording to  <3erlach,  tho  blood  disks  are  formed 
in  the  interior  of  tlio  lur^'o  colorloss  Ci lU.  \^ 
tu  tiio  place  whero  the  biuud  diak^  aru  lormed, 
awstof  the  pliyniologists  tliink  it  is  in  tho  liver, 
and  soino  that  it  is  in  the  spkon.  The  source 
of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  cliietiy  tho  food, 
and  it  is  brought  into  the  oiroolauini  by  di- 
rect .•ih^oq.ti«>a  by  tlic  tc'his  in  the  stomach 
and  Uiwcl^  and  only  partly  by  the  chyle.  Tho 
origin  of  the  tibrtai  of  the  Uood  is  not  ezdosivo- 
ly  the  food,  as  enmo  pyiy.-iohi^'i^ts  niaintain. 
It  must  come  from  tho  ti  v^uci^  or  tirom  tiio  albu- 
ninooa  matten  of  the  blood,  for  Dr.  Brown- 
Svqaard  hn«5  proved  tli  it  when  blood,  depriwd 
of  tibrin,  b  injected  into  the  arteries  of  a  limb, 
lha  veins  give  ont  Uood  ooataioing  fibrin,  and 
tft  greater  quantity  if  the  limb  is  tridvanized. 
Beaidoi  it  is  known  that  in  animals  deprived  of 
food,  or  bled  many  times,  tiie  qoantitj  of  fibrin 
iiiere:i-e-<  in  the  Moml.  There  uju^t  bo  a  very 
considerable  formation  of  tibrin  in  the  blood, 
as,  aooording  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Browu- 
Fe'jUiird,  there  are  many  poimds  of  this  sub- 
stance tranafonnod  into  other  substances,  in  tho 
•oarsa  of  a  day,  In  the  liver  and  tho  kidneys. 
The  origin  of  tlio  fats  of  the  blood,  as  Pcrsox, 
liebig,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  &c.,  hare  well 
proved,  is  not  e»3lnsivcly  from  Uic  fats  of  tho 
food.   But  it  remains  to  be  shown  froin  what 

r'  Miiples  <rf  the  food  or  of  the  hi  ood,  and 
which  organ,  the  formation  of  fut  takes 
plaoo.  Hngr     tha  «itnBtlf»  nbituoaa  cC 


tfaaUooA  are  eitherfbmed  initorinrlift- 
sues.   As  to  the  salts  sod  the  mctslj  c  . 
blood,  they  oome  from  the  fooi  Hmhv 
the  blood  comca  la  a  grest  meamfrK. 
food,  and  from  a  teaiufornutkn  d  ^ 
snbstancea  by  tha  Ui«r.r-Vll  Cm  of 
BLOOD.  MotriBon  thit  h,  Ihs  Ml  Vy  V 
tho  various  tissues  grow  or  aro  ■ 
alive,  and  by  which  tbev  eicnte 
vUeii  are  no  longer  iMAd  t»tUr«a^ 
tion  and  vital  prof>€rtio9— » the 
interobange  between  the  blood  ttti  u 
warn.  We  wiH  now  auniashMrk- 
C'lementfi  of  the  blood  may  infiaaiee  '.1 
propertiea  of  tha  tissoM^  to  shuv  tU 
propertiaa  depend  npon  mai  Mfau^- 
nished  by  tho  blex)d.   Dr.  Brovra^',-. 
discovered  that  all  the  nerrons  vA  oxr, 
tissaes  in  the  brain,  tbeqiinileoii  ^' 
and  sensitive  nerves,  tho  mu<<lea  d  ^ 
organic  life,  the  iris,  the  skin, 
having  lost  their  vital  properties,  thur. 
cover  theso  proi»ertie8  again,  and  ia 
Fpects  bo  resn-iciuux'd,  whea  Mood 
a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  is  iniictoi: 
arteries  of  all  tbwe  p«rts.  Still  m^' 
found   that,  when  cadaveric  CX 
rigidity  exists  in  limba  of  ammahw* 
gcnated  blood  had  the  power  of  n> 
life  in  these  part'^    T!ic^c  expctBBK> 
made  on  many  annuai-v,  mid  uQ  ti*  * 
decapitated  men,  in  one  13,  in  t:  | 
hours  after  decajiitation.    U^'  lis? " 
that  black  blood  (which  conUiiiu  - 
amount  of  oxygen)  has  no  power 
inir  tho  vi'-;!  j n  jK-rti^r-}  of  tlie  v-r 
and  that  tho  more  blood  oorpu^^  ^ 
there  were  In  the  Uood  enpT*^^ 
and  tho  more  powerful  was  itsrer--  • 
tiuenco.   Blood  deprived  of  fibrit 
as  blood  containing  fibrin,  sbowiu 
is  not  a  neceasiu*}'  materuil  for  tin  ' 
of  the  vital  i»t^>«rties  of  the  sm^-^'-^ 
one  case  bo  baa  maintained  local  )ii«  <  * 
in  a  limb  fieparatt^d  from  tho  bodjrii  -^  j 
lor  other  fiuta  relating  to  the  uieio:  i 
aee  Vinrimion,  flauuiioSi  tfd  IWS'' 
BI.OOI),  CoLONEi.  TuojiAS  nncT-v 
desperado  of  the  reign  of  Gharlesii.  i 
land,  about  ItSS,  died  In  Londfla,i« ; 
llo  was  ahanger-ou  and  depcndsBti^'- 
gate  ViUienL  doke  of  BockioghaiB, 
Um  to  ponish  political  and  socW  ^ 
whom  his  own  rank  did  not  perm;' 
in  the  field,  and  by  his  means  vfc  <■ 
avoid  punishment  for  crimes  wM*' 
sent  any  man  less  powerfhlly  befriti  • 

EiUows.    His  most  daring  att»^  j 
dnapping,  with  tho  intent  to  aiOWt* 
arable  duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  li«*' 
cvitjddv  have  snccceded,  had  he  ^ 
to  take"  tho  ILfo  of  that  nobleiBin»^ 
poniard  or  pistol   Nothing,  bovt^'^ 
Buit  him  bat  ho  must  Lang  him  on 
gibbet  at  Tyburn,  wiiitlier,  having  i*' 
lonaM  bahind  M  «C  Ut 
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vram  pftrrying  him  ftcrrwsi  the  f!(;lil«!,  when  he 
wa:J  ro-cned  by  ^omo  of  his  »erv  jiuU,  who  cazud 
np  at  pjxL'od.  barely  in  time  to  save  llieir  rua»- 
tor.  A  £»w  after  the  pmelntkn  of  thk 
outfsi^ei,  Onory,  tiM  fon  of  um  didM  of  Op> 
mon'l,  seoinf;  Btio"kinj»haiii  standing  by  the  gi<!o 
of  the  king,  oookl  not  refirain  in  hi*  angar  from 
Onu  addrwrinff  Um:  "Mj  lord,»  he  add,  «I 
Vnow  well  thnt  roa  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  upon  rny  father;  bat  i  giv^  you 
waminpr,  if  by  any  means  he  come  to  a  violent 
etiil,  I  -hall  not  be  at  n  k><iH  to  know  the  luith^ir. 
1  shal]  consider  yon  the  Rs>ia--vsin.  1  uhaH 
treat  you  as  stioh,  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I 
shall  pi^ol  yon,  thongh  you  stood  beiiind  the 
tinges  cbjor ;  tmd  I  teU  you  this  in  hi^  m^esty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  kfof)  my 
mtrd."  Uia  next  attanc^  of  yet  nuire  extra- 
otdtearjr  andacity,  waa  to  atfal  the  regalia,  or 
crown  jL'wel-,  from  tV.a  towi?r  of  London,  in 
which  be  wits  all  hut  euooessful,  only  failing  to 
KMOiuidiBii  hi^  end  owing  to  the  deaperata  ra- 
ristan<*e  of  Mr.  E<lw;irJ-i.  tlic  rnstoilittn  of  tho 
fewel«,  aa  old  gentleman  of  ootira^e  iui{Mdrior  to 
bis  years,  who,  although  hound  and  woundad, 
struggled  so  hard,  and  made  sooh  an  ontcrr, 
that  the  rescue  came  in  time,  and  Blood 
seized  with  the  crown  under  iii-i  chmk,  whicli, 
priaoDer  as  be  waa,  he  would  not  jieid  without 
•  alrtisgle;  Oharles  aot  only  paraooed  tUa  In- 
famons  malefiM^for.  and,  in  additi<^"n  to  Ids  own, 
r«K:urtMl  for  him  tho  dokeof  Ormund's  pardon, 
ut  actually  gave  him  an  ealale  of  £500  a  yaar 
in  Ireland,  and  encouraged  his  attoDdnnrc  lun  a 
sort  of  favorite  at  court,  where  \m  waa  cuq- 
fltanfly  anmloyad  la  advocating  the  claims  of 
suitors  by  nif  perwvnal  influence  with  the  kin^r. 
At  the  same  titnc  old  Etiwarib,  who  had  rbkixl 
hi-  hfL>  in  tiio  defonaaof  tho  ngaUa,  mw  nag^ 
feoted  and  forgotten. 
BLOOD,  Fomrranr  or,  tha  bbomi  gtTan  to  a 

<tr<-ain  of  fluid  re^<_!nhlin:,'  blood,  issuitiu'  from 
the  roof  of  a  cave  in  the  town  of  Virtud,  in  the 
aoQthera  jmri  <^  the  dapartmeot  of  Chohiteea, 
HoT)(tt)ra<».  It  dro]i=t  steadily  on  the  floor  of  tlio 
cave,  forming  pools  of  eoagidut^d  mrtit«r,  and 
tinging  with  a  red  ador  a  brook  wliich  flows 
hr.  TThii  flnid  has  not  only  tlie  color,  bnt  also 
the  ta.-tc  aji  J  smell  of  bloo<i,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  it  oomipts  «id  emits 
an  oSeoiBTe  odor.  No  good  analysis  of  it  has 
over  been  made,  Imt  it  is  probable  that  it  owea 
its  peonlinr  jiropertica  to  the  i»rc<mioa  of  lofe* 
maoae  nombora  of  mimite  infusoria. 

BLOOD  ICOmEY,  nonoy  paid  to  the  naxt  of 
kin  of  a  man  who  met  ^ith  liis  dr-  ith  at  tfie 
hands  of  another,  accidentally  or  with  premedi- 
tation. The  Greeks  called  it  woivff,  tho  Latias 
pn-Tin,  the  Franks,  Alloinanni.  and  Scandinavians 
manbote,  Wfhtytld,  or  i^yrgilt,  the  British  Oils 
named  it  taarharti,  and  tho  Iri&h  Celta  <ri«. 
The  institution  still  flourishes  in  many  com- 
innnitica  of  Aida  and  Africa.  In  En(;li<ih  crimi- 
nal law  tho  term  blood  tn  'iioy  was  also  app!i>  d 
to  rewanlf  paid  to  informers  against  tiighwa/ 
rohb<H»thiava^bBrg)i«>tiidntma»aof  ftka 


eo?n  or  for;rcd  V>nnk  notes.  Laws  nf  f>i;^  ':ar- 
act<  r  wc-ro  jjiw-u^l  hotween  1692  and  174 J.  la 
ISl-'t  tho  totjd  rsmount  paid  in  tliis  way  was 
By  this  time  a  number  of  persona 
made  a  living  out  of  these  laws  by  entrapping 
unwury  ami  fLwtIi*h  people  into  the  corumission 
of  the  crimo  of  forging  or  uttering  false  coin, 
and  than  informlBg  a^iait  than.  Aa  early  aa 
17r>*;,  lino  MoDanicl  had  hront,dit  tn  the  w^/iffoM 
and  tiarut>d  bloud  inuney  of  no  kv>vs  tliau  Til 
victims.  Parliament,  recf^i^ng  tlia  abusea 
tlii^  systoiri  bad  engendere<l,  rrjK-aled  all  the 
lawj>  relating  thereto,  viucpl  iu  ruUltou  tu  the 
forgers  of  bank  bills,  in  which  ease  tiMinfonnar 
can  still  get  ilia  peoanUry  reward. 

BLOOD  8TAIN&  Various  medico-legal  quee- 
tiori.s  are  often  to  be  solved  concv'niiog  the  nap 
tore  of  stains  resamUing  Uood  itaini^  found 
on  dothes,  on  piao«  or  ftnnHnrOi  on  waa|K 
orw,  (to.    We  will  oxiunino   hero  only  the 

erincipal  of  Uietio  nuestiona,  which  are  included 
I  the  ISaUowiuff :  1.  Is  it  possible,  and  by  what 
moan^.  to  decide  that  a  *-tain  ia  produced  hy 
blo(xi  or  not)  S.  la  it  possible,  and  by  what 
naana,  to  aioartate  tiial  tba  blood  of  a  stain 
comes  from  a  man  or  from  an  nnimal  I  8.  Is  it 
possible  to  Had  out  wheiher  the  blood  uf  a 
stain  comes  from  one  man  or  another  ?— I.  It  is 
naoally  aaqr  to  aaeartain  whather  a  atain  ia 
dne  to  Mood  or  not.  Bat  aoeh  an  exanibatioB 

mn-f  he  made  hy  men  who  are  thoron»rhly  ao- 
Qoainted  witii  chemistry  and  microscopy.  Un- 
fcrtanataly^  to  Knyland,  and  parfaapa  a&o  In  tbia 

country,  j>olipemen  nr.-  ><irnetifno^  charfred  by 
coroners  to  decide  to  the  nature  uf  a  t»Uuu. 
Ignorant  men  rosy  ensiiy  be  deceived  by  taking 
notii"e  only  of  itic  rol.  ir,wliii  !i  phyiuoal  character 
c;muot  he  suliicieut  fur  the  dcU^rtion  of  blood, 
as  tlicre  are  many  dyes  which  resemble  that 
fluid  in  this  respect.  WImb  tha  iifn.  the  liber- 
ty, and  tho  honor  of  men  are  at  stake,  much 
iiK  ire  rare  should  be  taken.  Two  sorle.H  of  meaiid 
nay  beompfored  for  tha  detection  of  blood  in  a 

^^^llUflftv    ^^^Jl^^^J^t  ^^i^S^H  Ih^fc  ^ttl^SSf^  ^^^^^  t^fc^lfilK 

hy  some  reagents — this  is  the  ohetnioal  test;  tho 
other  ooosista  in  the  examination  of  thu  biain  with 
tha  mieroaoopa  this  is  tba  pbyvical  te^t.  Thia 
last  moans  is  more  dcei-ive  thrin  the  first,  hut  a 
complete  modico-lcgid  etiunluutiuu  must  cum- 
priao  both  of  them.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  give  long  details  on  tho  cbeaaioai  taata 
of  blood ;  we  will  merely  mention  ionia  of  tha 
princii>al  facts.  If  there  i  >  in  uf  susporuJ 
blood  on  n  piaca  of  cloth,  or  any  other  stut^ 
tha  atainad  part  must  be  out  off;  and  dipped  into 
a  Rtii;ill  iiiianfity  of  distilled  water.  In  tho 
c«iurM)  of  a  lew  hours  the  coloring  matter,  if  it 
is  that  of  Uood^'will  dataah  itaaif  and  reach 
the  bottom  of  th"  vase,  the  supernatant  fluid 
remaining  toWrably  €l«iiir  or  islighUy  rase-culur- 
ed.  The  fibrin  wUl  rwoain  attached  to  the 
stuff  aa  a  grayish  or  rosy-white  substance,  if 
tho  llnaid  ba  boiled,  tho  color  will  be  destroyad 
and  the  albutneii  o<>at:nlated ;  in  iU  inferior 
parts,  where  tha  ooloiing  matter  lias  accuron- 
latad,  tha  llqaid  ivUl  bacogia  grayish  or  groa» 
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jsb,  while  the  vpp«r  portion  will  acquire  a 

sliglitlj  yellow  tint.     The  red  soluble  dyc"!, 
or  stains  from  tho  juices  <>t  Irnit?,  aro  very 
rarely  oongnlatcd,  and  they  do  not  lose  their 
color,  mIuii,  after  hnviug  been  dissolved  in 
water,  tlie  solution  is  boiled.    Beside,  they  are 
rendered  crimson  or  green,  passing  soiiiftiiiies 
to  violet,  when  treated  witli  ammonia,  Avhile 
this  reagent,  unless  it  be  med  in  great  qnan- 
tity  and  toiRxTit rated,  do^:'^  ni~»t  olianjLH,'  the  rul- 
or  of  blood  or  of  a  watery  solution  of  a  blood- 
stain.  When  ammonia  is  i>owerfu]  enough  to 
alter  the  color  of  bloo<1,  it  pvos  it  .1  bri>\vn"Mh 
tint,  instead  of  tiie  crimson,  givcu,  or  violet 
colors  that  it  gives  to  dyes.    If  the  solution 
of  a  Mood  Hlii'm  has  coagulated  by  boiling, 
we  find  tljat  potush  dissolves  tho  coagulum, 
renders  it  limpid  and  green  by  reflection,  and 
pink  by  refhiction.   If  chloroliydric  acid  is  tbeu 
added,  the  transparency  disappears,  but  it  re- 
turns if  another  quantity  of  pota-h  is  added. 
These  reactions  belong  only  to  blood.   The  na- 
ture of  the  smallest  stain,  able  only  to  ftiniish 
one  drop  of  a  solution,  mny  bo  found  out  by 
the  above-mentioned  cliemical  means.  In  such 
eireamdtanccs,  according  to  >I.  Bontigny,  the 
drop  should  bo  thrown  into  a  silver  Pjmon  at  a 
very  high  doKre©  of  terapeniture.    The  liquid 
in  this,  a'*  in  any  other  case,  i.  e.  with  any 
kind  of  liquid  whatever,  being  suddcidy  ex- 
posed to  an  extreme  heat,  instead  of  evaporating 
takes  the  8hapo  of  a  sphere,  and  then  experi- 
mentB  may  caaily  be  triod,  and  tho  action  of 
ammonia,  of  potash,  of  cUorohydrio  acid,  etc., 
may  rapidly  bo  nscertaliied. — The  microsco]>o 
usually  shows  quicker  and  more  positively  tlion 
obemicai  reagents  if  a  stfdn  is  dae  to  blood. 
With  the  liclp  of  thi^  instmment  tho  red  and 
the  colorless  corpuscles  may  be  seen  easily. 
(See  tho  article  JIlood.)   There  is  nothing  to 
be  found  with  tho  nucro>o'>j>o  in  the  stains  of 
the  various  dyes  which  c:ui  111  .luy  way  bo  nns- 
taken  for  tho  blood  corpuscles.   The  prcscnco 
of  these  well-oharactenMd  partioles  in  a  stain 
is,  therefore,  an  incontestable  proof  that  it  con- 
tains blond.     But  the  bloi)d  ( nr[.ii>eIos  iiiay 
have  become  so  much  altered  that  it  is  very 
difficnlt  to  ascertsin  their  presence,  at  least 
without  tho  help  of  chemical  reagent*.  The 
microscopo,  unaided  by  chemistrv,  therefore, 
mayfiiil  to  detect  blood  in  old  stains.  How> 
ever,  it  is  D^nMlly  easy  to  lind  tho  r^il  cnrpii^- 
cks,  iiiid  tlie>  iiavo  been  detected  iu  stains  of 
many  years'  duration.   Dr.  Taylor  says-  that 
he  has  obtained  clear  ovidcnco'of  their  cxt.st- 
enoe  in  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  dry  state  for  8  ycirs.    Dr.  Ch.  Jiobin 
has  discovered  the  presence  of  red  oorpoacles 
on  clothes  in  stains  of  6  or  10  rears*  duration. 
Prof.  ,T.  Wyman  says  thnt  in  bfo^id  whirli  liad 
been  allowed  to  dry  in  mas^ses  he  l»as  Jailed  to 
find  the  red  corfiu^cles,  while,  on  tho  contrary, 
tJje  whito  or  colorh  -.-.  corpu.scles  mnv  be  s>  fren- 
cJ  out  idler  they  have  l>ceu  dried  i'ur  inonth.^, 
and  their  characteristic  marks  readily  obtained. 
He  found  it  easy  to  detect  them  in  blood  which 


had  been  dried  for     months.  Dr.  Oh.  Robin 

Iitw  piven  a  drawing  rei-ro-ientiiig  what  the 
inieruActipe  showed  in  a  bolutioa  ot  a  ataiu 
found  on  the  blade  of  a  knife.  No  red  oorpusds 
is  figured,  wliile,  <in  tlu-  ownlrary,  mnny  rulw- 
less  are.    Bui  wc  thiiik  that  the  nwia  lati  of 
the  prcKsnce  of  colorless  corpuscl<a.  with  near- 
ly the  same  appearance  that  they  havo  in  frt^h 
blood,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  »uud  \a 
due  to  blootl,  because  the  chyle  un<l  lymph  cor- 
puscles, those  of  pus  and  even  some  of  those  (tf 
mucus,  are  eithOT  Tery  or  entirdy  siroHsr  to 
the  ■\vliite  Cor|>UM-ks   of  tho   blood.  Wlicn 
clothes  have  been  washed  after  having  been 
Stained  with  blood,  almost  all,  if  not  oil,  the 
corpii<?r!e!i  aro  removed,  or  so  much  altered 
that  their  presence  caunut  be  usccrtainod  posi- 
tively,   liut  chemistry  may  theu  render  it  very 
probable  that  there  has  been  blood  on  eadi 
clothes,  by  detecting  in  them  iron  and  a  coagu- 
laMe  organic  matter.    If  blood  stains  aro  oa 
tiio  blade  of  a  knife,  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
cal reagents  may  enable  us  to  distinguish  tbna 
froui  rust.    Usually,  whcu  tho  knife  is  heale<l, 
a  blood  stain  may  be  peeled  o^  leaving  a 
metallio  surfaoe  where  it  was;  it  is  not  to 
witli  rust,  which  rcranins  almost  tmaltctLJ. 
Beside,  when  the  bt^dii  is  wa^hud,  it  luuv  1 
much  smoother  surface  if  it  is  due  to  bluod 
than  if  it  comes  from  rii^t^    Usually  iu  this  list 
case  there  is  a  peculiarly  dentatcd  surface,  tli<) 
presence  of  which  le.ives  no  p(*>sil>ility  uf  s 
mistake.   In  a  case  where      Daubrawa  was 
reqnestod  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  blood 
.'^tains  on  a  knife  whicli  was  8u&f>ec  ted  to  havo 
beeu  used  iu  the  commiiniuu  ui  a  murder,  this 
instrument,  having  loin  a  l<mg  time  in  a  uaup 
place,  w;m  rn?te<l,  but  there  were  cortidn  bright 
spots  free  liuia  ni&t,  and  surrounded  by  it  On 
heating  the  ]>oi&t  of  tlie  blade  these  spots  scaled 
otl"  while  the  rust  retualneil  .ndherciit,  aud  on 
immersing  theknite  ia diluled  hv druehi  iric  acid, 
the  briglit  spots  remained  unaltered  while  th« 
rust  readily  dissolved,  borne  of  the  resgeats 
which  serve  to  detect  blood  were  then  wnploy- 
cd,  and  it  was  found  that  tho  bri^lit  ^I^ot.^  «cfO 
really  covered  with  blood,  which  hod  prercot' 
ed  the  fonnation  of  rust.  In  another  cue  ia 
which  a  man  had  been  aociiicd  of  rmmlcr.  an 
exaiuiuation  of  a  kaife  covered  with  red  n^u, 
and  found  concealed  beUnd  a  piece  of  fum^oney 
jiroved  that  tho  stams  were  duo  to  nist  pro- 
duced by  lemon  juice.   Blood  luiiy  b«  delected 
even  on  a  stone.    Prof.  Lassaigne  has  ascer- 
tained its  presence  a  fUU  month  after  it  kad 
been  shed  on  a  pavement  of  soft  fteatnMS 
which  had  been  e.\iio.-.ed  to  the  action  of  air, 
of  riuo,  and  of  the  sun.   The  color  of  the  st&ia 
had  passed  to  a  dirty  green,  with  a  reddith 
tint  hardly  disoernibh'.  Iu  a  place  where  un^ 
of  blood  are  suspected  to  exist,  and  \vU:«: 
none  are  found  by  daylight,  Ute  search  for  ibe 
red  spots  mw^i  be  tiiade  by  artificial  li^zaU  *u 
a  case  where  Uiiivier  d' Angers  had  vaiiiij  iJ^d 
by  daylight  to  find  8t^  of  Uood  oa  tba 
floor  and  oa  the  paper  hangings  of  a  t9i»t 
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he  detected  manj  hj  MindTe  lighf.  Tt  is 
Bometiines  necemary  to  throw  a  threat  dual  of 
light  (in  tho  f>urliiro  cxaniiiKH),  and  to  employ  a 


mynifj 


tjriDg  leas  to  find  out  tho  rtgr  mintite 


<n  doChes  u  well  $e  on  fbroi- 

ttiro,  &o. ;  but  n  farefnl  examination  cannot 
fiul  to  be  snocesBful. — IL  W^ben  it  is  decided 
Hut  ft  red  sidii  it  due  to  blood,  it  remains  to 

n-ccrtflinod  if  tho  hlo4>d  Is  f  h:it  of  a  ftian  or 
of  an  mlmal.  Chcmi'^try  in  such  nn  cxiimiiiatiun 
is  of  almost  no  avail.   The  pliysical  (  haracter 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  tho  1)1o<mI  is  nlnm^t 
the  only  gnide.    It  bas  been  Kiid,  however, 
that  Mine  reagents  maj  develop  in  the  blood 
mcb  a  smell  that  ifc  k  easy  to  determine  not 
only  from  what  animal  the  blood  come«, 
bnt  al-"  "\vlit'th«.'r  it  is  that  i«fairmri  or  of  a 
woman.  When  solpbaric  acid  is  added  to  the 
lilood  of  fto  animdl  orof  s  toan,  it  girei  rise 
in  a  smell  which  has  been  said  to  ho  just  tho 
same  ha  that  of  the  todividoal  that  has  furnbited 
the  blood.  Tha  dMmiat  (BtrriMil)  who  dia- 
coTerod  (h!'<  faft,  was  nimnct  always  able  to 
make  out  by  tim  menrn  m  bat  was  the  source  of 
Mood  sent  to  him ;  so  were  M.  Oolonibat  and 
other  physicians,  but  a  great  many  others 
i.avo  vainly  tried  to  detect  the  source  of  the 
blood  tbey  examined.    Decisive  experiments 
hsre  been  performed     the  nepliew  of  the  dk> 
eorrvrer,  by  I>p.  A.  Twt&kn  tnd  M.  Obevilller; 
their  ■■"ir.r-lustoris  are  that  tho  ^atiio  }>]in>i\  may 
be  considered  as  btelunging  to  different  animals, 
wliile  tte  Mood  of  different  atiiniab  may  l>e 
nf!m"Ttc'l  to  rnrno  from  the  panic  ono.  T>.-^i(1.», 
tije  hluod  of  man  may  be  laistAken  for  tliut  of 
animals,  and  vice  teria.    It  seems,  therefore, 
that  only  a  few  men  have  the  organ  of  sim  11 
sensitive  enough  to  detect  difference*  in  tho 
odor  of  the  blood  of  different  aiiiu^als.    In  man 
and  ail  the  ziianiiiMlk(excei>' the  camel  tribe), 
the  red  ooipaKlee  are  ctrenltf,  flat  disks, 
while  in  ffshes,  reiitik">,  Mrd-i.  and  camels, 
tber  are  oval.     This  difference  is  at  once 
•nffldeot  to  dlstfofvish  the  Uood  of  eD  these 
animals  from  that  of  man.  In  a  ca^o  mentioned 
by  Taylor,  it  was  suggested  in  tho  defence  that 
tine  blood  stains  on  the  clothes  of  tfie  nrisoner 
trfrc  <lue  to  ht-i  baring  killed  some  cnickf^ri!'. 
Tl*c  i'liape  of  the  globules  negatived  this  part  of 
the  defence.   In  another  ca^o  tho  blocKl  was 
alleged  to  be  tbct  of «  flah ;  this  was  also  dis- 
OTOTed  by  the  shape  of  the  eorjmscles.  Dr.  U. 
Bennett,  of  Kdiri!<urL'h,  state-*,  that  a  patient 
haring  bronchitis  had  pat  bird's  blood  in  her 
njota,  and  that,  after  the  tnicroseofie  bad 
ihnwod  t!ii'«  fact,  tlio  u'a>»  p-rcafly  surpri-.  d  t!int 
It  liiuJ  hccn  diiicovered,  aod  c*jules.%*.4  limt  siie 
liad  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  imposition. 
On  bn.king  at  the  table  of  tuo dimensions  of  the 
blood  corpnscles  (which  we  have  taken  from 
Gulliver  in  the  article  on  Bu>ot>),  it  will  be 
found  that  the  blood  disks  of  man  are  larger 
than  those  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  To 
cnv,:r  thi>  i  xti  ut  of  a  linear  inch  •with  tho  red 
cornasdee  of  a  man,  3, -200  wonld  be  necessary, 
wUto  H  would  ret^uxro  4,404  of  the  zed  oor> 


I>a8cle?4  of  ft  cat.  and  O.SRH  of  those  of  a  print  to 
cover  the  isaiue  extent.  C.  Schmidt  UtijiLa  ho 
has  shown  that  by  aconrate  meosuremeutii 
the  red  oorposoies,  the  blood  of  all  the  commoa 
nannnalte  can  he  InAvfdaallj  detected  and 
also  dtstiii^:uish(-'d  from  that  ol  man.  IK-  ]Hi>- 
poscs  to  avoid  the  errors  arising  from  a  greater 
cr  a  slighter  evaporatloo,  by  drying  the  blood 
corpnerles  before  mca^nrii!^'  thorn.  lie  pivcs 
the  following  table,  which  may  prove  very  use* 
Mtothemediealjintat: 

Diutcru  or  bumd  cobtcmubi  nc  loxuiicnm 

M>.o.  M-iiinimi.  Mttmwof, 

1.  Man  0<»i7T  0.<i«iT4  <i.'k<S» 

«.  lh<t  OiXiJO  OOOOS  OfixTi 

5.  Rabbit  <J.iiu«5  ftiWNV)  «»•.;<► 

4.  IIJU  O.lHiM  OLWjeo  OiiM 

ft.  Pijc  OIK**  o.oiVirt  n.i«*ia 

6.  Moiue  0.<ii>«l  0<Mi5S  0.<i"fiS 

7.  Ox  aiiuii*  U-iiOOJ 

Sl  Cat  AOOOS  a«o«i 

ft  RofM  ©imBT  amifiS  fl««iis» 

la  StiMp  o.(i'H4   a'i"«y  tm.H 

Dr.  Tftvlor  says  Lo  Los  triiud  iLtJ  nu  t  hod  of 
6chn}i(!i  and  has  not  found  it  pnuaically  nvaib 
able,  and  ho  dt-.  laroH  that  tlio  qia-tion  of  the 
distinction  bctweuu  tiiit  bluud  of  lauu  uiid  that 
of  certain  animals  is  unsolved,  lie  adds  that 
when  blood  luis  been  dried  on  clothing,  we 
cannot  with  cortaintv  and  accuracy  distinguish 
that  of  on  ordinary  domestic  animal  from  that 
«tf  man.  UsuaUy,  however,  in  fresh  blood,  the 
meaaarement  of  tpe  rad  eoqinsdee  will  dedde 
the  question  ;  an*  imdd  stain-,  \v]i.;:i  th.-  ILkkI 
corpn«clea  have  changed  tlicir  form  and  become 
Jagged  or  stellate,  ft  will  often  occnr  that  sev- 
er.il  Knh?tanff'S  will  p-tvo  them  fhrjr  nnrmrj 
»Lai)4i  aad  rotider  iioistblo  tho  <let«.'riaiiiation  of 
their  source,  lint  v  e  must  say,  with  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  tho  evidence  hero  is.bijed  on  corj- <  tnre 
only,  luid  should  therefore  be  received  with  tha 
greatest  caution.  Not  only  can  tho  red  c  rj. un- 
cles be  altered  tu  their  siae  and  shape,  but  they 
may  be  decomposed  and  ctve  origin  to  crystab 

whicli  are  H<i  similar,  whether  l  oiniii^'  frm;! 
the  blood  of  certain  animals  or  tliat  of  man,  that 
BO  dla^oUon  is  |)ossi  ble.  Fortanately  there  are 
almost  always  at  h  x-t  a  few  undecouiposed  red 
corpum-le;)  iUiiutig  titu  crvtelala. — ILL  It  is  abso- 
Ivtdy  impossible  to  di.stinguisth  the  Uood  cxf  one 
man  from  that  of  another  by  muan<»  of  tho 
compariijon  of  tho  red  curpuscles.  There  may 
he  more  difference  between  the  corpuscles  of  2 
samples  of  blood  from  tho  same  man  than  be- 
tween tho^  of  3  men.  A  great  many  external 
causes  may  prodiK  >•  vnnutions  in  the  A/m  of  the 
red  globiUes;  and,  beside  tho  proportion  of 
water,  of  oertafai  gases,  or  sella  in  the  blood  has 
ft  ^rreat  influeru\->  on  the  shape  and  :ils"»  on  tha 
diiiteiuiions  of  tho  red  corpu^lvs.  All  who 
know  the  fact.-*  advancea  in  favor  of  or 
again<:t  tlie  theory  of  lienlc,  concemir^'  tlio 
cau<tCH  of  the  difference  of  color  of  tho  urttiUl 
and  vonons  blood  (see  Hkspiratiox),  aro  aware 
of  the  changes  of  tho  blood  oorpuscles  due  to 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  Ac.  The  smell  of  the 
blood  of  women  mi),'ht  hy  some  persons  be  db- 
tinguiahed  from  that  of  the  blood  of  men,  but  we 
OttiMA  pliM  any  positive  teUanoe  on  tbia  seoase 
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of  anybody  for  such  a  distinction,  and  we  know  lie  was  a  large,  taJl,  sqimrc-lieaded^  slow  koninl, 
tJiat  even  thoclieniist  who  discovered  the  iuilu-   with  ]t)u<^  pcuduloua  ears,  heavy  drooping  Um 

ence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  increasing  the  odor  of  and  jowl,  wid  a  dewlap  like  that  of  a  bnU.  He 

b!ood,Barruel,onoeifuIedtodi8titigtU8hth6blood  was  broed^heeted,  erook-Iegged,  with  hit  d* 

of  .1  liiiui  fn  'iQ  that  of  a  woman ;  ho  ini.stook  one  bows  turned  out,  decp-tongue«i,  arid,  in  pursuit, 

for  the  other.   Chenmtry  al^ro  is  of  no  avail  (or  extremely  alow ;  eo  much  so  that  the  slowaik 

tiie  AsnrimiDatioiKtf  the  blood  of  one  man  from  horse  ooold  always  keep  hira  in  sight,  and 

that  of  another. — From  the  facts  related  in  this  in  a  Ion;,'  c!i;i=o  nn  active  pedo^trinn  could  kix-p 

ai'iit  ie  wo  Lonclode:  1.  That  it  is  usually  very  him  iu  Leariug.   Ili^  powers  of  M^^iitiii^',  how- 

ea~y       ]n  rliaj)-;  always  possible  to  deteet  even  ever,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  not  only  woald 

the  smulk^t  (luautiry  of  hlood  in  snspeoted  ho  follow  tlio  door  or  otlior  aJiinial  of  whicii  Lo 

8tains.    2.  ILut  sLaim  of  the  bluod  of  fishes,  was  iu  pursuit,  iLrougli  herd  after  h^  rJ  of  Uie 

reptile.^  or  birds,  may  easily  bo  distinguished  same  animals,  but  bo  would  recognize  its 

from  stains  of  humau  blood.  8.  That  atauos  of  trail  on  tho  ground  as  long  as  12  or  14  hoars 

the  blood  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man,  when  after  tiie  creature  had  passed  by ;  and  that  if  it 

frc-h,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  were  lost  on  one  day,  and  lie  w\-r*-  j  tit  ou  its 

huiuau  blood,  i.  That  it  is  very  diffioulL  and  fresh  track  again  on  tho  following  morning,  he 

sometimes  almost  hnposstble,  to  dbtlngtiiBh  the  wotdd  at  onoe  own  it  as  the  same,  and  Moir 

l  lood  of  certain  aciraak  from  tliat  of  mm  in  it  so  long  as  it  rnn  on  solid  soil.    Fr-r  '2  rcascia 

old  stains.   C.  That  it  is  impossible,  either  by  this  animal  was  calk  d  the  bloodhouud.  Fir^if 

obemical  means  or  by  tiie  mioiXMOope,  to  dis-  the  animal  he  parsucn  be  wounded  and  its  blood 

tlnguish  the  blood  of  one  man  llroni  tiiat  of  spilKd  on  the  cnrtli,  he  will  follow  the  track  of 
another.  the  blood,  ut>  he  will  that  of  tho  foot.  Secondly. 

BLOODHOUND  (canU  familiarU  tagaxy  if  fiesh  blood  of  some  other  animal  be  spilled 

Linn,),  a  hound  trained  and  kept  for  thy  pursuit  across  tlie  track  of  tho  animal  pursuetl,  ths 

ofmeu,  whether  thicvoit, enemies,  or fugilivi^.  A  hound  will  stop  confused  on  the  fresh  blood, 

very  erroneous  idea  usually  prevails  concerning  and  will  acknowle(la:o  tho  old  scent  no  longer, 

the  bloodhoaikl,i>artiy  originatiiufromhisname|  Ou  the  frontiers  of  Enghind  and  ticotlanU,  prob- 

asifhe  were  cdledbioodhonndmnn  being  craM  id)ly  first,  and  certainly  longest  and  most  sy»- 

and  bloody  in  hi.s  nature,  and  partly  from  a  mis-  teniaticaily,  were  kfjit  and  trained  bliXnlLuuiiJA, 

couceutiou  of  his  powers,  as  u  he  wero  either  a  called  in  the  uortlieru  patois  of  the  bundei^ 

hoonathatwinhnatonlynianfOrtheonlyhonnd  sleuth-hounds;  they  being  nothing  more  than 

tlifitwill  hinit  man.    "Whereas  tho  bloodhound,  tho  largo  Talbot,  trained  exclusively  t.»  fallow 

like  ail  pure  huuads,  ia  a  particularly  bland,  mild,  men.   The  cattle-steoliug  outlaws  and  maraud- 

and  loving  dog,  and  will  imnt  arty  otlii  t-  ;;ame,  to  ers  of  Cumberland  and  Liddesdale,  trttiO  comdd* 

whii'h  lie  is  trained  or  cnti  r.  d,  as  roadily  or  crod  tlioir  pur?>uit  tho  only  manly  oopnpatifM  in 

iiioro  r>.;i<lily  than  ho  will        ,  m  IuIo  all  oilier  time  of  peuc^e,  ■vvcre  the  ciptcial  guJ^i.  of  \lkt 

dofrs  may  be  trained  [:,mv  or  less  perfectly  to  sleuth-hound;  and  there  wero  particular  so- 

foUow  and  acknowledge  tho  scent  of  a  man,  as  thorized  solemnities,  before  the  union  of  the  S 

most  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  ever  kiug'doms,  whicH,  being  perfbrmed,  it  was  Isw^ 

seen  a  lost  dojr,  when  he  <  om^s  u[)oii  tho  scent  fnl  to  cross  tho  border  from  England  to  Soot- 

of  his  master's  foot,  which  ho  at  once  £vUows  land,  or  tics  cemo,  without  interruption  to  tbs 

inch  by  inch,  until  he  has  found  him.  Any  ueace  of  the  reafans,  and  reseue  the  booty  vilh 

hound  naturally  pursue^,  in  the  beginning,  what-  Ligh  hand,  provided  tho  bloodhounds  wer? 

ever  id  his  natural  or  accustomed  prey;  and  hunting '*  on  the  hot  foot"  when  the  frontier  hue 

t      liitinction  of  foxhound,  stoghonnd,  harrier,  was  passed.   Within  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 

boarliouu'!,  nr  tlio  like,  is  a  mere  mat'  r  (  I"  f  <lu-  Scott,  men  were  alivt?  in  IskdoJe  and  Ijdde»> 

catiou  aad  traiuiug,  not  of  natural  iii-.;iuct.  dale,  who  rciiiembereU  bloodhounds  being  kept 

Tho  staghound  would  hunt  tho  fox,  the  fox>  for  Uio  detection  of  shcep-stealers.    The  breed 

hound  tho  stag  or  the  hare,  and  the  harrier  is  still  maintained  in  a  few  large  deer  parks  in 

either  stag  or  fox,  even  njoro  eagerly  than  its  the  north  of  England,  for  following  up  outlying 

own  peculiar  game,  sinee  both  sLug  and  fox  bucks,  which  they  will  teinglo  out  of  the  L^^rd, 

have  a  stronger  scent  than  the  hare.   The  per-  and  never  leave  tmtU  thoy  are  taken.  Ihef 

fection  of  the  hounds,  of  any  kind,  is  when  they  are,  in  color,  nanally  tawny,  not  brindled,  witt 

are  so  thoroughly  broken  that^  in  dirert  diso-  lihu  k  muz/les ;  or  black  and  tan,  tlie  btter 

bedieuee  to  their  natural  instinct^i,  tiiey  will  being  called  bt.  Hubert's  breed,  and  estewaed 

hunt,  if  barriers,  a  hare,  through  a  warren  of  tho  hardiest.   Tho  animal  known  as  the  Cobs 

rabbits    t!io    orit  and  habit«i  of  the  2  animals  bloodhound,  i^  not  a  bloodhound,  or  a  h^'iinJ  at 

beii.g  aiuiost,  iJealiad  ;  if  luxhouiids,  a  fox,  all,  but  is  adeieeudauL  of  the  old  UijUiyau  uia*- 

through  a  preserve  full  of  hares,  or  a  park  full  tiH',  wliich  was  trained,  not  so  much  to  huni, 

of  fallow  deer,  without  for  an  instant  losing  tho  as  to  fiyht;  and  which  struck  inoro  terna'iBie 

scent  of  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pur-  the  8(»ft  southern  ludianrf  than  tiie  war-bol*** 

suit,  t»r  eaNting  a  single  look  at  the  other  game,  and  mail-clad  riders  of  the  Spani^ih  cavalieJ»» 

which  ore  in  motii>u  all  around  them.   The  It  has  some  scenting  powers^  as  all  ^Of^  ey«a 

bloodhonud,  origiuall  v,  was  the  choicest  hound  the  bulldog,  have,  Imt  it  ia  asinftrior  inthcsa  to 

.  in  existunoe^  of  the  old  Talbot  or  southern  Inreed.  tiie  true  uoodhoiindi  ta  it  is  euperior  to  Ua 
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mekf.   It  has  no  titOily  w&pt  m  •  mm- 

hnntcr. 

BLOODLETl'iKa    u  toolmic&U/  tora«d 
pUaMonUV  fimn  tb«6ndc  ^r^,  a  Toln,  aad 
Ttpjfm,  to  cnt,  to  denote  the  act  of  opening  a 
vein  for  lettiug  bluod,  ad  a  me^ws  of  raliet  ia 
oertun  cases  of  diseased  action  in  the  organiiBi. 
n.e  sur>,ncul  oporutiuii  of  UooJktting  is  very 
simpk  ill  itsiil^  but  roijuires  »oii»o  knowkdi^o 
to  do  it  properly  without  risk  or  danger. 
fiiDodlottcDK  it  luwaUjr  jperfoanad  at  tho  bind 
mi  tiie  «riB,  twowMB  tM  toperfleiil  ^raint 
kirg«  iu  tliat  locality,  and  moro  distinctly  seen 
tluin  any  where  eLw.   Belbre  otiiig  the  lancet 
Ife*  snreeon  aaoHtiiBt  the  podtkaof  tbe  artery 
at  the  bend  of  the  nnn;  it  b  oonunonly  f  !t 
palaatiog  nearly  under  the  largest  vein.  Ihu 
viain  most  be  avoided,  becuuso  the  da&ger  «f 
wotindiri'^  tbe  artery,  by  mssin  •  fhf^  1  irv^-'f  ♦'>(> 
dts&ply,  n  thereby  avoided.   The  vein  ui>^i  lu 
akz&,  IkA,  not  so  near  the  artery,  ia  therefore 
•elected.  A  bandage  about  3  fiUMn  in  breadth 
and  a  yard  in  leogUi  is  then  tied  firmly  round 
the  ariJL,  nhout  an  inch  above  tlio  place  ■wlicro 
tbe  openiog  i«  to  be  made.  This  will  caoao  the 
Yttestoriaa;  bat  oar*  moat  be  taken  not  to  ti« 
tiie  bandage  "^o  tij'litly  that  the  pulso  cjiniiot  ho 
Iblt  at  the  wi  i'-t.    Tlio  imrgteon  then  grmp*  the 
tibaw  with  hin  Ml  hand,  placing  hu  tnumb 
Snnly  tipori  ili.'  w  in,  n  littio  bch^w  tlio  place 
Vber«i  ha  iut4;ad^  luo^iug  Ihu  poucture,  to  Iceep 
il  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rolling  under 
ihe  akin  during  tbe  operation.  The  lauoet  ia  then 
passed  obliquely  into  tlie  vein.   The  flowr  of 
bIo'>il  i-i  fai  ilitafod  \<y  keopiu}^  tho  hand  and 
wriat  in  motion.   When  a  w£Qoient  qaantity 
hm  hmm  diaoitargod,  the  bandage  la  ranonid 
fruin  the  arm  nLovc  the  puncture;  the  Kiir^'eon 

SutM  liis  thuutb  upon  the  wound  to  atop  tho 
leeding,  and  with  the  other  hand  waaliaa  the 
blood  from  tlio  arm.  Tho  lip;!  of  tho  fronnd 
are  then  plaoed  iu  contact;  aamaiicompreitd  of 
old  linen  is  placed  over  it,  and  secured  by  a 
baiida^  pa-iiod  round  tlio  «^l»n'w  ia  tho  form 
of  tlie  tiguro  8,  TLo  crossuig  oi  tJUe  banda^o 
ahoald  be  immediately  over  the  compress.  If 
Wood  aboiild  make  ita  way  throoig^  the  linen 
aooM  time  after  tbe  arm  has  been  bound  up, 
tho  Landago  iun!»t  ho  loado  more  tiplit,  and 
gl^ifjMiftH  Bomewhat  after  the  bleediog  haa 
mmmd.  The  hendafe  b  vatidiied  t  er  8  days, 
and  the  arm  is  kept  in  a  slin?,  for  rest,  at  kast 
g4  lioarR.  Iu  fat  peopha  it  ia  sometimee  very 
diOcijlt,  ( r  pedhaps  impoatfUe,  to  render  tM 
STTperfii-ial  reius  of  tho  arm  visible;  in  snch 
catieet  hlijoti  may  be  drawn  from  the  ankle.  A 
bandage  is  applied  round  the  leg  about  2  inches 
above  tho  anlcle ;  tho  foot  is  Immersed  some 
time  in  warm  water,  to  make  the  veins  rise ; 
the  Iar;j;*  st.  w  m  either  on  tlie  inside  or  the  out- 
aide  of  tho  nnlde  ia  then  opeoed,and  the  foot  is 
again  plunged  into  warm  w«ter,  m  the  Mood 
ivotihi  II' run  froely.  Bleediny  at  tlio  wrM 
is  also  resorted  to,  when  the  veins  at  the  bend 
ct  tiM  am  are  Ids  ■aatt  «r  oUMnviw  dUknlt 


to  oMrate  imon;  tbe  caf^taUo  Teia*of  the 
tfatmiD  or  the  cade  aad  outer  side  of  th*  wrut 

U  Selected  in  that  lllivdiii;:  uL  tho  ni-«  k  is 

also  prauUdi^  at  titne^  liie  o|)cration  is  per- 
formed on  the  external  jugular  vein,  at  either 
side  of  tho  nock.  Tiio  %  >.  in  runs  iu  an  ubli(]no 
dtreotiou,  and  thw  operuUuu  is  performed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  nock,  because  the  win  is 
there  more  prominent:  and.  higher  up.  it  i-* 
surrounded  by  a  u«twurk  of  nerves,  wUiuh  ii 
would  be  dangerous  to  wound.  In  addition  to 
the  BHial  matiiialti,  a  oard  ia  required  in  thia 
operation  to  form  a  ebannd  for  the  blood.  Two 
or  3  pled:,'ots  are  phice<l,  one  Upon  tho  Other,  on 
the  jugukr  Tein,  at  its  lowest  port,  just  above 
th«oouar4om.  Theae  am  niafaitaiiied  in  idaaa 
by  a  ligature,  the  centre  of  which  is  placea 
directly  upon  them,  while  liie  3  end^  aro  car- 
ried down,  tho  one  fi^rward,  tho  other  baok- 
wanl,  to  tho  *'!>]»r-Mto  armpit,  wliore  tlicy  aro 
tied  in  a  single  how.  The  Vein  tlien  swelLi, 
and  should  be  fixed  by  2  fingers  of  tho  left 
hand.  Ik  neath  the  Bkin  of  tho  necl^  and  lying 
npoa  tl^o  jugular  rein,  there  b  a  muscle  as  thin 
08  paper,  tho  platytma  myoiJt*,  tho  fibres  of 
wbieh  nm  in  an  oUioQe  direction,  from  tlie 
eoUar-booe  to  die  boraar  of  tbe  lower  jaw, 
wliicli  in  tlie  direv-tiiiri  i>f  tho  vein  it.-iNf;  the 
incision  is  made  at  a  ri^lit  augie  wiiit  evs{M?ot  to 
the  d&reetion  ef  these  nhres,  that  they  may  con- 
tract and  form  no  obstacle  to  tho  i<  of  tlio 
bli>Ml.  Tha  incision  is  also  made  rather  wide, 
to  insure  a  free  issue  from  tbe  vein.  Tito  blood 
trickles  down,  and  a  card  is  used  to  direct  it 
into  tho  vessel  of  reception.  To  encourage  tho 
How  ot  hli>.  d  t!io  patient  moves  the  lower  jaw, 
•a  in  maaticatioDt  now  and  theo  tailing  a  deep 
brsath.  When  the  bleeding  ia  ended,  a  bit  of 
milieMVO  |'hi.it«  T  i.-*  applied  over  tho  orifice-,  and  a 
pledget  placed  upon  it,  which  b  maintaitieU  in 
place  hr  a  ligatuA)  wound  closely,  not  tightly, 
round  toe  neck,  and  tixe.l  with  a  pin.  blood- 
letting at  tho  noel;  is  ueiiLcr  dithcult  nor  dan- 
garoOi^Md  is  iK  i  f^nnod,  at  time^  in  caseaof 
conrs-'^'tion  of  bluod  in  flio  Jit  ivl.  n->  iu  apoplexy, 
asphyxia  Irum  hati^'iug,  — I>lix>dletting  is 
much  less  frequently  practi»Kl  now  titan  for- 
merly. Some  sects  of  medical  pracUtionera  re- 
pudiate the  practice  altogether,  on  what  they 
deem  sufficient  physiolopical  and  nifdicol  au- 
thority ;  but  the  moat  eminent  physicians,  who 
eomDine  a  aeitaitiile  cdnea^  with  many  yean 
of  prartical  exrierience  in  tho  best  hf»spitals  of 
Europe  and  America,  still  reoofpiize  the  neees- 
aity  of  bloodletting  in  some  easea,  as  a  mcaaa 
of  producing  immofliato  rc=u!ts  nf  .n  snlntnrv 
nature,  whcro  ttie  iii'o  of  th«j  patient  wuuld  be 
endangered  by  delay,  and  the  adoption  of  a  less 
heroic  mode  of  treatment.  PliyMolopy  forbids 
the  loss  of  blood  on  nil  occa.Muns  of  trilling  in- 
diHposition,  ospti  iitlly  in  leeldo  oonstitutiona 
and  in  oi^  popnlntion%  «»  was  formerly  of  fr^a> 
qoentoecnrrencete  wealed praotioe ;  and  in  (hot, 
Mixrdlcftin;:  i-i  deenudhy  many  ii  t  a  hranch 
of  purely  medical  tresUmont  at  all,  but  ratlier  a 
hnuMh  of  mgieal  tzeaftiMBt^  whore  aoddeoli 
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and  Rudden  necessities  call  for  exceptional  and 
rapid  im-ans  of  action,  liotii  leeching  and  gen- 
eral bleeding  oro  pructie>cd  uow  more  oautioaslj 
than  formerTy ;  and  cupping,  as  a  sabstitote  for 
lecch»n)»,  is  practised  witla  tho  eanio  discretion 
bj  well-«ducat«d  phpicians.  Some  eminent 
medicsol  writera  who  haro  been  at  the  head  of 
military  hospitals  fi  r  man}'  years,  and  lia«l  fho 
care,  almost  exclusively,  of  youncr,  pluihorio, 
active,  and  imprade&t  moi'.,  ]ki\o  iuuvA  hU^ii- 
ing  fro*|ii<*'nfly  norc^'^nry  in  tln.ir  sijcciul  lino  of 
experience,  uiul  are.  liieivfurc,  apt  tu  dwell  too 
much  upon  its  usefulness*;  while  others  not  less 
eminent  in  the  profei^^lon,  ^vho  have  had  tho 
care  of  aped  and  infirm  patients  almost  cx- 
clii>i\  i  ly  for  many  year*,  in  paujKjr  hospital-i 
and  lunatic  asylums,  have  found  tho  practico 
of  bleeding  iiijurions  in  their  peculiar  line  of 
personal  experience,  and,  tlK  rcfore,  dwell  with 
emphasis  on  tho  abu:^es  of  tho  lancet,  liuth  are 
riglit  in  their  re-ii>octivo  experience ;  bntneitfaer 
line  of  special  ]iraftico  and  experience  oovor» 
tho  whole  giD  Uul  of  phvsiolo^'y  iiiid  medicine, 

in/;(XMAKY,  BLOUMS.  Iron  ores  of  pure 
qu.ilily  and  high  percentage,  like  tho  mag- 
netic and  specular  oxides,  aro  frequently 
converted  directly  into  mallcahlo  iron,  with- 
out passing  tlirough  the  intermediate  stage 
of  cast  orit>ig  iron,  which  is  tbe  result  of  the 
hlast-furnaco  proceis.  This  operation  of  mak- 
ing har  iron  direct  is  accomplished  in  v.irious 
sorts  of  furnaces,  all  of  which  havo  the  Kame 
object  in  view,  \vliii  li  is  tho  .separation  of  the 
matters  comhined  and  mixed  with  the  iron,  so 
thtit  this  shall  bo  left  in  its  simple  metallic  state. 
The  ore  is  deoxidized  by  its  oxygen  combining 
with  the  carbon  of  tho  fuel ;  and  the  process 
must  not  he  carried  so  far  as  to  melt  the  ore,  which 
could  occur  only  bv  the  iron  combining  with  tho 
carbon  and  assuming  ^e  state  of  east-iron,  and 
possibly  of  .'<teel.  Tlie  -  tony  matters  mixed  with 
tho  ore,  iiii-tead  of  llovving  out,  as  from  tho  blast 
furnace,  in  a  liquid  glass  or  cinder,  which  it  Is  the 
first  object  (if  the  Ijlast-funu.Lc  |innos.s  to  produce, 
remain  attached  to  the  ball  ur  (Fr.  loitpe^ 

a  lump)  of  iron,  and  aro  Rparated  from  it  by 
tho  mechanical  work  of  roll iu;^- and  .stirring  it  in 
tho  fire,  and  of  liamTm  rln;;  or  squeezing  it  after 
it  is  taken  out.  I  '  i  sitaile  and  generally 
adopted  of  tlio  direct  mcthoUii  of  making  mal- 
leable iron  from  the  ore  is  by  tho  bloomary  or 
forgo  fire.  Tho  establishments  tijeni-elvts  are 
called  hloomarios,  and  the  lump  of  iron  wiien 
finished  under  the  hammer  is  called  a  bloom, 
from  f':e  German  hlumc^  flowtr,  the  TnotaUic 
provhirL  being  thus  designated  an  tho  flower  of 
the  ore.  13y  some  the  name  is  said  to  be  ijiwn 
fi"om  the  reseniMaiu  e  iu  tf.e  form  of  fl;e  Mi-'om 
to  tlio  unopened  euiol  of  a  campunulato  tlower. 
Tlic  term  is  apjjlied  to  linnps  of  iron  thus  pro- 
duced, whether  in  the  bloomary  fire  proper,  or 
tn  any  of  the  other  similar  coutrivances  for  ef- 
fecting the  same  object,  as,  for  example,  the  old 
stu(k-o/en^  or  wulf-oftHy  of  tho  Gennans,  the 
/'umeaux-i-mitte  of  the  French,  the  Catalaa 
torge  of  the  Pyrenve^)  and  numerous  inrentiona 


of  tho  Amorlcma,  as  Renton's,  Ilarvey's,  &a— 
Tho  manufacture  of  iron  by  tho  bloomary  pro- 
oeas  is  the  oldest  method  of  producing  titis  met- 
al Some  form  of  the  proceM  is  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle,  and  it  wjls  no  doul)tin  oporation  loag 
before  his  time,  as  the  use  of  iron  is  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  imd  Odyssey, 
and  al-o  liy  the  carlio?t  sacred  wrlt<  r-;.   Its  in- 
ventk>n  is,  iu  the  book  of  Genesio,  attributed  to 
Tul  al-C.ain,  who  was  of  tho  7th  genetatiiMI 
from  Adam.    It  heiiig  a  simple  process,  and 
easily  practised  by  people  poasesscd  of  little  ' 
mechanical  skill,  we  find  it  has  long  bceu  in  xm 
by  some  oven  of  the  ruder  nations  of  castfiin  I 
Asia  and  of  Africa.   Tbe  inhabitants  of  Msds*  ' 
gascAr  produce  iron  in  thb  way,  blowing  their 
rudely  constructed  furnaces  by  meaoR  of  on  ^  , 
paratus  of  hoUow  logs  with  loosely  fitted  ^  i 
tons ;  and  in  central  Africa  the  natives  were 
seen  by  Mung*-)  Park  at  the  same  work,  forinog  I 
email  articles  direct  from  tho  ore  in  open  tirei^  | 
which  Were  kejtt  in  action  by  rude  bellows  i 
worked  by  tho  hand.    The  Persians  sod  some  ■ 
other  of  the  Asiatic  nations  still  retain  a  vety 
ancient,  possibly  tho  primitive,  mode  of  rttann-  • 
facture.    A  mere  cavity  iu  tlie  earth,  6  ioches  ! 
or  a  foot  deep,  and  douMo  the  dop'Ji  in  di;tni«- 
ter^  is  lined  with  pulverized  charcoal  Qas-  \ 
coal  in  Augments  is  thrown  in  and  ooverediritk 
ore,  which  may  bo  fine  and  caked  toiit'tlKr  v.itli  \ 
water,  or  in  coarso  pieces.    Several  alteruaie 
layers  of  charcoal  and  ore  succeed,  when  the  ' 
wliolc  hc.ip  i<5  covered  with  conl.    It  is  tLen 
fired  at  tiie  bottom,  and  tho  blast  spjniud  bj 
large  hand  bellows,  which  blow  throui^h  spiji 
introduced  in  the  lower  part.    In  .n  few  honras 
small  loupe  is  obUuued,  which  id  takcu  out  sod 
hammered  by  tho  hand.    By  reheating  aod 
hanmienog  it  is  finally  bronght  into  shape  sod 
porified  or  cinder.  The  process  is  sodi  n  mf 
bo  practised  on  a  s::;:.ll:r  scale  in  a  black-ioi;!)'? 
tbrge ;  and  it  is  a  common  ezperimeat  tu  Uiui 
convert  rich  pieeee  of  ore  into  metallic  iron  for 
the  purpose  of  oxhibitiag  their  richness  and  th« 
ease  of  their  reduction.    It  is  not,  however,  s 
&ir  test  of  tbe  quality  of  tho  metal  the  ore  will 
produce,  when  worke<!  in  tlio  InrL-  '  wfiy;  forii 
till  these  email  t)|)eruiioii;.,  meiuiiing  even  4* 
most  improved  bloomary  processes,  it  is  so  ob- 
ject to  avoid  so  high  a  heat  as  to  malt  the  ofej 
the  effect  of  which  would  bo  tho  partial  wda^ 
tion  of  the  metallic  b.-u^  contained  \u  \.h<-  i'^- 
purities,  and  tlicir  combination  with  tbii  tfuo, 
to  the  injury  of  its  qualitiea   A  better  (josN 
ity  of  iron  is  thus  obtained,  than  the  iyuw 
ores  would  produce,  when  reduce<l  ai  '•^'^ 
high  heat  of  blast  fnmacvs,   Tho  jield,  how- 
ever, i?  not  80  great,  neithi^r  is  tho  econo- 
my of  fuel.   Much  iron  is  lust  in  the  cinder, 
which  has  escaped  deoxidation,  or  ha;;  !•> 
oxidized  by  contact  with  tlio  blast,  ami  s  isrge  , 
amount  of  coal  is  burned  to  waste  uptm  U»«* 
open  fires.    Still,  as  little  outlay  is  required  la 
commencing  a  small  establishment  of  tius  kio*'t 
they  are&eqneittly  to  be  met  withhimoimtaiaoai 
regions^  whm  magnetic  orea  aboiuid,  tod 
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ter-power  maj*  b«  bod  rxpoa  ereiy  fitreaiOi  aad 
thanotl  Is  worth  little  more  then  th*  Umt  of 

proparlu^'  mi«l  luiiiliti^'  it  to  the  work'*.  Tha 
product^  eibaij  ubtoiued,  is  tho  most  ViJtmUe 

Soality  of  iron,  which  ia  readily  conrert^d  at 
\e  forges  into  aiiy  desired  forms,  and  whkli,  if 
not  required  for  the  immediate  neif^bborhixnl, 
ie  better  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  tranaportatkm 
to  a  distant  market  than  the  d^eaper  pig-iron. 
Bioomaries  were  for  these  reasons  early  eatab- 
liahed  in  the  inacneiir  uro  (ltstri<  ts  on  both  biilod 
of  Lftke  Cliamphuo,  in  the  lughlands  on  botb 
aides  of  the  Hodaon  river,  and  lUoDg  the  eontiii- 

tlatioM  of  the^o  hills  with  tluir  uuta!Iifi.rou3 
products  through  northern  New  Jersey  and  a 
part  of  Peunsylranla.  Aa  the  cattiag  of  the 
wrfwi  of  those  rcpion'?  trradTinlly  made  the  sup- 
iicji  ul"  cbaicoai  mura  ijxpeiisive,  these  worKS 
are,  in  the  more  accessible  districts,  been 
abiiii'lonod,  while*  llio  otlior-t.  jirufitlri;^  by  their 
Eitoatiuu  aud  the  hkill  that  hai  Lccu  ujjpiied  to 
them,  have  reached  in  some  instances  an  ex  tout 
mid.  degree  of  perftctmOi  which  haa  prob«l4]r 
n«Terhefefrebe«i  attained  in  this  manttfiutare. 
Clinton  and  Essex  couiitioH  of  noriliorn  N\w 
York  haTd  long  been  distiugaiabcd  for  their 
prodnetfan  of  bloooa.  In  1650  there  were  no 
lees  than  200  Woomary  flroii  in  thco  2  conn- 
taee — as  many  ai>  21  iu  a  biugie  (establishment, 
imdar  1  rooC  The  capacity  of  each  fire  la  1 
ton  of  iron  crcry  24  houn>;  l>ut  w  llh  ores  of 
rich  »iualily,  and  uf  coarse  crauul;ir  particles, 
each  tiro  may  be  mode  to  yield  l^iO  lbs.  of  iron 
per  honr.  Poor  ores  are  crashed  and  dressed 
and  brooght  to  the  percentage  of  iron  of  aboot 
65.  The  waste,  however,  U  so  ^ri-nt  in  this 
proe—s  that  2i  tons  of  ore  is  usuailjr  estimated 
as  tiie  ameant  reqidred  for  a  ton  of  iron. 
The  Tain?  of  the  ore  is  aboat  f  The  qn/intity 
of  ebsirooal  consamed  is  about  250  bushel.4,  which 
fa  w«rtb  from  $16  to  $17.  The  other  item  of 
expense  is  the  bloomer^s  wages,  which  are  nwn- 
ally  paid  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  $U  \nir  tuu 
of  Iron,  making  the  whole  cost  from  |35  to  $37 

rton.  The  process  has  been  much  improved 
the  use  of  the  hot  blast  for  blowing  the  fires. 
The  temperjiture  is  raised  to  about  000  '  by  tx- 
poaing  the  Usst-piMB  to  the  escape  heat  in  the 
ehlmney -stack.  By  tUa  arrangemeat  a  eonsld- 
oralilo  «anog  Is  effected  in  tho  Poii.stiniiition  of 
chnr<»al.  For  reheating  the  blooms,  in  order 
to  work  them  doiwn  mMnr  the  haauaer,  it  waa 
formtrly  the  custom  to  mnko  use  of  separate 
fires,  at  an  afiflitiomd  cost  of  fuel.  To  econo- 
mise thk-t  I  xtra  coQSomptlon  of  charcoal,  a  re- 
heating fire  has  been  contrivi<l  b:it  k  of  the 
bloonutry  fire,  in  which  thu  biuouis  aia  ht^i^^d 
hr  the  fiatuo  and  gases,  as  these  pass  from  the 
bsocMDoary  into  tiie  dumney.  The  conbustion 
ia  Irere  rendered  Tery  intense  by  hot  air  being 
driv*^n  in,  through  ecvenil  lJowi)ij»t_s,  from  tho 
saxDO  apparatOB,  which  supplies  the  blast  to  the 
btoomar:jr  fire  itself.  Eadi  reheating  or  gaaifar* 
DBOO,  as  it  is  called,  reqnirM  f  )rit.s  mo-t  efficient 
worlc  the  gases  irom  2  bloomary  fires.  It  is 
fbmnii  moat  adrairtnaaw  to  divlda  Um  ahr 


among  a  number  of  blowpipes  of  small  diam- 
«ter,  and  to  blow  at  a  pressnre  of  f  to  S  Iba.  to 

the  square  inch.  Being  f  hu!t  introdnred  in  '■rn.iU 
jets,  a  sheet  of  inliauied  air  i^^j)rclul  tiiroughoufe 
tho  furnace,  and  the  ni< 'st  inten-o  hvni  is  pro> 
duood.  Tii«.>t.>  inij-roved  bl'K>ni:trie-i  h.ive  been 
foiiud  Well  adapted  for  the  rwductiuii  uf  the  rich 
specular  and  magnetic  iron  (mm  found  on  tbo 
southern  abore  of  Lalce  Saperior.  Tiicy  are 
mneh  more  readily  oonatmcted  than  the  mas> 
nWa  blant  furnaces,  are  less  dependent  u[>on  the 
proximity  of  extensive  machine  shop>«  fur  being 
kept  in  repair,  and  may  be  stopped  at  any  time 
find  ag:iin  started  without  invi.lving  tlie  -vrlous 
losses  occasioned  in  the  interruption  of  the  bUist 
of  a  high  ftnnace.  Pertiape  the  greatest  d^ffi- 
cnlty  attending  them  iathe  d-  ix  iidein  ._•  of  e:u  h 
flru  upuu  2  ex^riencod  hands  (it  ruii  day  and 
night),  which  is  equivalent  to  tho  employment 
of  2  sidlful  mr  n  for  ovt^ry  ton  of  iron  made  per 
day — a  dependence,  which,  in  districts  remote 
from  supplies  of  such  labor,  may  proro  to  ft 
lange  establishment  of  serions  oouseqneiice. 

BL001CFIELD,RoBnT,  an  Englbh  pastoral 
poef,  born  nt  lIoningt«>n,  in  Suff*!!;,  I'e.-.  .1. 1766, 
died  at  bhelford.  iuBodibnbhire,  Aug.  19,  im 
At  an  eaiijr  age  he  lost  his  ftther,  a  poor  tailor, 
And  was  tausht  to  read  by  his  mother,  whokepta 
dame-school.  Not  being  suflicieotly  robust  for 
a  farmer's  boy,  ho  was  taught  the  Vttaino»s  of  a 
shoemaker,  and,  in  his  brief  K  i«nr(»,  read  a  few 
books  of  poetry,  including  TLoui-son's  Soa- 
Bori5«,"  which  he  so  greallv  admired,  that  it  sug* 
gested  a  rural  poem,  **The  Farmer's  lioy,"  in 
which  ho  described  the  country  kvucs  ho  had 
been  familiar  with  in  childhood.  S-vcral  Ix>udun 
publishers  declined  this  poem,  but  it  was  seen  b/ 
Mr.  Ospel  Loflt,  and  mider  his  patronase  it  waa 
pn^.lUhed,  in  at  Avhi<  li  time  the  au^IiMr  was 
"A  years  old.  Within  3  viars  uvtr  2(j,0UU  cojiics 
IS  ere  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into  German, 
H'ench,  Italian,  atul  Latin.  The  duke  of  (Irnf- 
ton  appoiiitCHl  liloomlicld  to  u  guverunieiit  Mtu- 
ation,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  ill  health  caused  him  to  retire  frutn  it,  aud 
return  to  his  trade  of  ladies'  shoemaker,  thuduko 
settling  a  shillini:  a  day  on  him  for  the  ri-:  I'f 
hia  hfe.  Finalk.  he  retired  to  iSbelfield,  where 
lie  died  poor,  soMiSSOO  In  detrt^  leaving  a  wldow 
and  four  rhildren.  A  suhs.  rijition  was  raised 
to  defray  his  debts,  and  afi'urd  a  liiuUiteuanoo 
for  his  fkmlly.  Mr.  Bloomfield's  "Farmer's 
Boy,"  whtrh  has  often  been  reprinted,  U  h>  fir 
Im  U^jitt  production.  Ilia  other  prineljial  w<j;-ks 
are,  '*Kural  Tales  and  Ballads;"  "Good  Tid- 
ines;"  "Wild  Flowers;"  the  "Banks  of  lha 
"Wye  ;"  "  May-Dar  with  the  Muses." 

BLOOMINOTOX.  a  villa-e  and  township  in 
Indiana,  and  the  capital  of  JUonroe  oo.  It  waa 
first  settled  hi  1819,  and  la  ritoated  on  a  ridge 
bc'tweon  tho  east  and  west  forks  of  White  river. 
A  railroad,  from  New  Albany  to  Michigan 
City,  passes  through  the  Tillage.  About  h  al  f  o  f 
the  houses  in  B!'»oniin2lon  nre  of  hriek,  tho 
remainder  hwig  built  of  wood,  it  is  the  sent 
of  the  Btato  uiiven^y,  a  flooxlahliif  iaatitiitloa, 
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atmxaxa^  in  1820,  and  posaessing  in  1852  about 
17V  stnientB  and  a  library  of  4^200  ▼olnmos. 

Bloomingtou  also  contain.^  ft  female  academy, 
several  churcht^  and  2  priiiLiiig  oilices.  Pop. 
in  1856,  3,000. 

BLOIiA,  a  district  of  tlio  rcrfdcncy  of 
Surabaya,  ia  the  island  of  Java,  whick  is  noted 
for  its  valuable  forests  of  teak.  This  celebrated 
tree,  vrhidi  yields  tbo  strongest  and  most 
durable  timber  for  ship-building,  or  other  eoo> 
nomical  purposes,  is  iiowlioro  else  found  in 
tbo  arohlpolago,  except  in  a  small  p<»rtion  of 
Ifindano,  and  in  the  district  of  Bima  in  Bmn- 
bawa.  The  depot  of  the  toak  cuttiufrs  of  Blora 
is  on  the  Solo  river,  lat.  7"  10'  S.,  long.  Ill" 
SO'  E. 

BLOSSBURG,  ft  villago  nnd  townsliip  on 
tlio  Tioga  river,  Tioga  to.,  Pennsylvauia.  Situ- 
ated at  the  soutiiern  termiutts  of  the  Corning 
and  iJIussbnrg  railroad,  and  siirronndcd  hy  val- 
uable mines  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron,  it  is  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  of  rapid  growth. 
Ihere  is  a  fumnoo  in  operaUon  in  ita  vicinitgr. 
Pop.  In  1850,  850. 

BLOUNT.  I.  A  northern  county  of  Alabara.'i, 
drained  by  the  sources  of  Locust  and  iiulbcrrj 
ibrks  of  Black  Warrior  rivw,  and  corapria- 
iiig  an  area  of  955  pq.  m.  Portions  of  the 
burfiicu  are  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
forests  of  excellent  timber.  The  nplands  also 
furnish  good  j>astnmg<?,  and  tlie  valleys  produce 
ubundaut  cropd  of  c<irii  and  cotton.  Blount's 
Springs  are  in  this  county.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  1850  amounted  to  267,025  boabels  of 
corn,  28,420  of  sweet  potatoes,  21,204  of  oatsi, 
and  248  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  13  churches, 
and  tho  publio  eohools  numbered  485  pupils. 
Capital,  Bloantsville.  Pop.  7,367,  of  whom 
420  wrrc  slaves.  II.  A  south-eastern  county  of 
Tennessee,  Uirderiug  on  North  Carolina,  and 
having  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.  Ilolston 
river,  on  its  N.  W.  boundary,  is  navigable  T»y 
steamboats;  the  Tennessee  touches  it  on  tlic 
west,  and  Little  river  and  numerous  small 
creeks  intersect  it.  Tho  surface  is  traversed  by 
several  monntain  ridges,  tho  principal  of  which 
arc  Iron  or  Smoky  mounUiin,  and  Chilhoweo 
mountain.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  carefully 
tilled.  The  products  in  1850  were  631,981 
bii'^hds  of  C'lrn,  36,107  of  wboaf,  175,311:  of 
oat«,  and  71,601  lbs.  of  butter.  liiere  were  16 
dmrches,  and  1,283  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Marlile,  linifstone,  and  iron  ore,  nro 
tho  principal  uuiuerjUs.  Capital,  Marysville. 
This  oomitj  is  one  of  tho  oldest  in  the  state, 
and  wasnamod  in  lionorof  WillioBlonnt,  the  first 
governor  uf  Temiessce.  Tup.  12,yte2,of  whom 
1,084  are  slaves. 

BU>X;NT,  Coabum,  an  English  deistical  wri- 
ter, bom  in  Upper  Holloway,  April  27, 1 654,  died 
in  A  liv;»3.  lu  lOT'J  lio  imhU-hed  Anima 
Mtindij  a  work  giving  a  historical  account  of  tho 
opinions  of  the  ancients  oonoeming  the  human 
soul  beyond  this  life.  This  work  was  deemed  so 
unchristian  ia  its  tendencies,  tiiat  it  gave  great 
offienoe  to  pioua  readers.  He  abo  poblisoed  a 


work  entitled  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe* 
dans,"  and  a  translation  of  the  fife  of  Apol* 
lonius  of  Tyana,  by  Philostratns,  l^Kith  con- 
sidered to  be  of  tlie  same  irreligious  tendency, 
and  the  latter  of  which  was  suppressed  on  that 
account.  Ilis  zeal  for  tho  revolution  of  16?8 
was  60  great  that  he  wrote  a  pamiihlot,  in  which 
he  claimed  tho  accoesion  of  William  and  Mlary 
as  a  conquest.  This  txaot  was  ordered  to  be 
hnxnt  by  both  houses  of  parliament  He  wished 
to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  -who  was 
indioed  to  tho  union,  but  both  tho  law  and  the 
eemplea  of  the  lady  herself  interposed,  seme 
tracts  he  had  written  in  favor  of  pticli  marriages 
having  failed  to  convince  her.  In  p^rief  at 
disappointment  ho  committed  suicide. 

BLOUNT,  Bin  IIkxht,  an  Kiiglish  trarcller, 
fatlior  of  the  jircceding,  bom  at  TittenhaBs«r, 
in  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  15, 1608,  died  there  Oct. 
9, 1 GS2.  Uo  publislied  an  account  of  his  traveli 
in  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  fought  for  Charles  L  in 
tho  battle  of  Ki^'ohill ;  but  after  the  execution 
of  Ohark^  espoused  tho  cause  of  tho  parliamwilt 
and  kept.niauelf  in  fhvor  >7  a  ttroi^  liaetflt^ 
to  tithes.  At  the  restoration  ho  sneeoeded  in 
reinstating  himself  in  tho  royal  favor,  and  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  of  Hertford. 

BLOUNT,  8m  Thomas  Popk,  eh!e?t  Pf>n  of 
tlie  preceding,  an  English  author,  born  in  Upj^K-r 
Holloway,  Sept.  12,  1649,  died  in  June,  1697. 
He  served  in  6  parliaments,  in  2  of  wiiich  be 
was  returned  for  St.  Albans,  and  in  the  retimia- 
ing  3  for  1  lertfordshire.  His  literary  repntstioo 
rests  particularly  on  a  work  entided  OamM 
Cekbrionim  Authortm,  which  Hallani  mmUkm 
w  i  tl  i  counnendation.  Bloont  alio  wrote  a  w«k 
on  natural  history. 

BLOUyrTnotf  AS,  an  English  writer,  bora  to 
Bardesle.v,  "Worcestershire,  in  1618,  died  .".tOrle- 
ton.  Dee'.  26,  1679.  Ilis  first  production  was 
entitled  tho  "  Academy  of  Eloquence"  (IWiX 
which  has  been  often  reprinted.  lie  next  pub* 
linliod  a  "Dictionary  of  Hard  Words" 
"  Lamps  of  the  Ijiw,  and  Lights  of  the  Goepd" 
(11358);  "Boscober*  (1660);  '*B(MCobel,  psrt 
2d''  (1681),  and  a  "'Law  Dictionary"  (1671.), 
besido  some  works  of  lo--s  iiuiiortanco.  He  wis 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  tho  author  o£  ft 
Catholic  almanae,  and  of  a  oiUalogue  of  tte 
Catholics  who  lost  their  lives  in  tho  kinr** 
cause.  The  outbreak  of  the  plot  of  1678  cre- 
ated so  much  ill-feeling  against  hia  oonrslisioe* 
i^t?  thnt  ho  led  tlicLK^efiirwnrd  fin  nn.-tciu!?' 
and  roiitleiis  lile,  and  the  anxiety  preyiiig  upoa 
a  constitution  already  weakened  by  exocsBre 
stitdy  impaired  his  health  and  resohed  la  U» 

deatii. 

BLOUNT,  WiLUASt,  an  American  p.ilitir!,io, 
born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1744^  died  in  Jutox- 
TiOe,  Tenn.,  March  26, 1800.  He  was  twiee  a 
member  of  the  continental  congreas,  a  sifn;'  rcf 
tho  now  constitution  in  1787,  and  guvexDoro^ 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  oolneideat  ww 
tho  present  state  of  Tcnnc?-;v--,  in  17'-*^.  Aft«r 
tho  formation  of  this  territory  into  a  state  in 
179A,  he  was  elected  on«  «f  ita  first  eeoiMiti* 
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the  imtiooAl  ecognm.    la  1797  iM 

j>eached  bv  the  bouso  f>f  roprcsentatires  for 
liAviog  iatrigucd,  when  tf  >vcruor  of  tbe  terri- 
toejf  to  traufer  Now  Urleaos  and  tilt  aaigb- 
boring  districts  to  Great  iJritain,  hy  metaa  of  a 
joint  expedition  of  Engli^i  and  jjiduma.  Ua 
(  x{Klk-d  from  Uio  senate,  and  the  prooese 
WM|  therelbn^  after  « jprotraoted  diaeoHioD, 
dropped  ta  Ibe  booftk  The  prooeedfaigs  against 
hirn  increased  his  p«i.ul.iri:y  ntiiong  his  con- 
atitaenta,  by  wltom  he  was  preeouUy  elected  to 
Ibo  etate  teotto,  of  wfaidi  hb  wm  ehoiea 
praeident. 

BLOW,  John,  nn  English  composer,  bom  in 
Bbttingbamshirc  in  1(H8,  died  in  1708.  On  the 
^OOMsiou  of  Charles  II.,  he  becatno  a  chorister 
fal  tbe  chupcl  ruyul,  and  thuugh  ooly  a  child, 
composed  several  anthems.  He  afterward  bo* 
OHM  oigaaist  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  on 
monmnent  there  ia  engraved  the  Oloria 
i'.,  ont"  of  his  fir-t  r/inons. 

BLOW  l^U  MAUim<m  Beude  the  oom- 
Bwa  beOowo,  which  baa  ben  already  dseoribed. 

a  varitty  of  other  machines  have  been  deviseu 
fot  Ihe  purpose  of  propelliiig  air  in  largo  vul- 
WOv  ttV  with  great  preasnre  and  Tolome  to- 
gether.   Tlie  most  efficient  of  these  machines 
are  the  blowing  c>liodvR>,  which  are  used  to 
mg§ij  air  to  blast  furnaces,  and  by  thdr  ffWt 
OB  «nd  strength,  are  made  to  furnish  immense 
bodi—  of  air  under  great  pressures.  Fan-blow- 
ers are  used  fur  supply  Lug  largo  volumes  of  air, 
bat  Dor  puzpoeea  in  whkh  a  high  prcsiige  it 
niniportaot  The  water  blowing  manhine,  for 
which  we  liave  ncitlier  name  nor  use  in  this 
oooatry,  bat  which  is  well  known  in  the  mining 
Ng^ooft  of  oeatnd  and  southern  Europe  by  the 
naino  of  trompe,  is  too  in;^'.  iiintw,  and  may,  in 
sooio  aituatiuuH,  prove  Um  valuable  a  ooutriv- 
IBae  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  otm  witboot 
notice.    And  there  is  also,  in  the  same  coon- 
trieA,  a  very  simple  blowing  apparatus,  used  for 
ventilating  mines,  also  too  little  known  in  this 
ooaatry)  oaiied  the  vmUilaUur  du  JIu  n^,  which 
ta  w«Jf  worthy  of  noiioiL— The  blowing  eylin- 
dens  of  best  coa.-truottiAM€  made  of  cast-iron, 
tho  iiuicr  suriace  tamed  periectiy  true,  fitted 
with  air-tight  iroa  headsi  each  of  whieh  la  Iter- 
nbbod  with  a  large  TalTO,  corresponding  to  tlio 
ob|^>erofthe  bellows,  opening  inward.  Through 
fha  ouBtn  of  the  heads  the  smooth  iron  piston 
rod  nvDves  in  cloee  packing,  carrying  a  piston 
wlucli  ij*  fitted  accurately  to  tlio  cylinder.  Aa 
the  piston  moves  in  one  direction,  the  air  enters 
throagh  tha  valve  in  the  head  behind  it,  while 
tiiak  In  ftoot  ii  fttoail  tfaroogb  an  aperture  on 
one  side,  which  is  furnished  with  a  valve  open- 
ing ootward,  and  connects  witli  a  pipe  leading 
to  aa J  derired  puint  By  revendng  tha  iBotioB 
tlie  enil  exhausted  of  air  is  refilled,  while 
tbe    other,   by   the   shutting  of  the  valvo 
through  wlucb  the  air  entered,  is  made  to  fi- 
nish its  contents  through  the  side  o[  .niii^to  the 
aame  umiii  pipe,  whicli  connects  witii  the  otlior 
oad.   The  principle  of  the  madiine  is  thus  the 
am*  m  that  of  tha  doaUa  aotiog  fiwoa  pomp 


By  the  altenialamotioB  of 

the  piston,  n  rnrr.  nt  of  air  is  maintained  of  con- 
Bidt:rabiu  buadiuesH,  and  of  aaantity  and  pres- 
sore  aoooatUng  to  the  size  of  tta  Of  Under  and 
its  valves,  the  rapidity  of  tbe  movement,  and 
the  power  applied.   The  pressnre  is  equalized 
by  tlie  use  of  an  air  receiver  of  gri  at  capacity, 
into  which  the  air  ia  ftwoad  tluough  a  larger 
apertorathaa  that  ibrlta  axH;  tta  alartlldty  is 
thus  made  to  act  as  a  iK^rfcrt  FjTini:.    For  pro- 
oelling  the  air  into  fumaoee  for  making  iron 
m»  tta  on,  oillad  blast  fbrBaoeiS  ^  l>k>wlng 
cylinders  are  made  of  great  size  and  strength. 
They  are  often  set  in  pairs,  upon  horizontal 
frames  of  cast-iron,  iha  pistcm  rods  being  con- 
nected witli  cranks  pcar<^  to  the  main  shaft  of 
the  steam-engine.    Two  such  cylinders,  of  6  ft. 
diameter  and  6  ft.  stroke,  aiTurd,  at  a  common 
cata  of  running  (aa  8  tail  strokes  per  minntaj, 
anAeient  air  for  a  flrtt-class  ftimaoe.  Ko  il- 
lowanco  being  made  for  escajK)  of  air,  and  room 
oocapied  bj  tha  piston  and  rod,  each  movement 
of  fha  ptaaoii  AoaH  dtwhaiy  flia  oopteoti  of 
the  cylinder,  which  arc  117.81  cabic  ft.    A  full 
revolution  of  the  crank  discharges  it  twice,  and 
this  being  repeated  8  times  in  a  minute,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  2  cylinders  is  to  drive  forw.-ird  3.370 
cubic  ft  every  uiiuuto.   Instead  of  U  iug  pUicod 
hofiaontally,  a  smgle  Uowtag  ojiinder  is  some- 
times used  of  great  dimenrions,  placed  upright, 
and  the  piston  rod  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
lover-beam  of  the   bteam-engino,  the  steam 
cgrlinder  oonneoting  with  tlia  other  end.  tioma 
ai*a  aba  oownaotsd  oy  tha  aaoe  pMon  tod  posi> 
ing  through  the  steam  Ojlinder  and  blowing 
cylinder,  without  the  intervention  of  either 
beam  or  gearing.    At  tho  Urge  and  thofon^ilf 
built  iron  works  of  tho  Thomas  iron  romj'nny, 
ujion  tliO  ixhigb  river,  in  Pennsyhiuiiu,  -J.  largo 
rteam-en^nes  are  employed  to  blow  the  9  tat- 
naooi.  lha  lever  beam  of  each  engine  oonneeta 
with  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7^  ft.  dixuneter  and 
9  fL  stroke.    Tho  rate  of  running  is  9  fall 
•trokea  per  minota.  Thus  about  7,166  cubic  ft. 
of  alTHoald  ba  drlToo  evcrv  minota  Into  aaeh 
furnace.    Tho  pressure  t»f  the  blast  in  this  in- 
stance is  often  8  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  but  4 
Mr  6  lbs.  is  a  more  ordinary  rate.   Yrom  the  cyl- 
inders tho  air  is  conveyed  to  a  !:ir;»e  nir  rceeivcr 
of  boiler-iilate  iron,  108  feet  lunn  and  0^  feet  di- 
ameter.  By  this  very  efficient  arrangement  the 
blast  is  delivered  into  the  furnaces  at  an  almost 
uniform  presv>ure.    Tho  air  receivers  are  some- 
tiuies  uuule  of  still  greater  capjuity.  There 
was  at  tha  Hudson  iron  company's  t' irnaces  a 
globe  of  boDeiwplata  fron  mada  for  thi^  |>ar]>ose, 
•1  •  fi  v  t  in  diameter,  which  gave  a  very  steady 
pressure  to  the  l>last,  until  it  exploded  by  the 
aoDeetkm  of  osploeiTa  gans  passing  back  from 
tlie  furnace  to  the  rccoiver,  and  lacing  there  in- 
flamed.   Blowing  cyliudera  have  often  been 
constructed  of  wood  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
The  wood,  thorooghly  seasoned,  is  put  together 
in  thin  pieces,  thcur  width  msJcing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tube;  tho  pieces  are  laid  one  upon 
aaothar,  bcaakiog  Joints,  and  aooorad  by  gloa 
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and  naiK — Fan-Llowcra  aro  short  cylinders  of 
cast  iron,  tiirougli  tho  axis  of  which  pas«»e9  a 
sbafL  made  to  revolve,  by  a  pallev  attached  to  it 
oatude  of  the  cylinder.  Upon  the  shaft  within 

the  box  arc  placed  4  or  5  wings,  whirli  when 
rotating  pass  near  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
CTllnder.  The  apparatos,  drawn  in  Bcction,  is 
like  an  undershot  water- avIklI  on"!  *  1  in  a 
box.  Around  tho  axle,  ojHjningsaru  loti  iu  the 
sides  of  tho  box  for  tho  admission  of  tho  air. 
This  nua  for  purposes  of  Tentilation  l>e  drawn 
from  a  aistaaoe  tnrough  air-pi{>es  discharging 
into  tlio  I'ox.  Tho  motion  of  the  wind's  cHrrii  s 
the  air  around,  and  a  new  supply  outers  to  bo 
takcu  on  by  the  next  wing.  The  difldtarge  is 
t!ir<)u;:li  n  box  or  pipe  placed  at  a  tangent  to 
tho  cyiiuder  am!  opening  into  it.  Tho  bottom 
of  this  l>ox  f.iriiH  tho  base  upon  which  tho  ap- 
paratus rests;  aodia  some  machines,  as  this 
lower  plate  cunres  around  to  fonn  the  case  of  the 
blower,  it  is  made  to  tako  n  spiral  form  instead 
of  that  of  a  true  cjrlinder,  the  radius  of  tlie  cir- 
cle lesseniniE^  as  tiie  aro  is  {Mrodneed.  This  is 
cnllod  tlic  crrcntricfan;  the  other,  inTrhich  tho 
revolving  nsis  is  in  tho  centre  of  tlio  cylinder,  ia 
the  concentric  fan.  The  latter  is  8U|>posed  to 
worlc  to  disadvantage  by  carrying  around  a  por- 
tion of  the  oompro-iscd  air  a  second  time,  while 
the  Avings  of  tho  otli^r,  r>  voIvin:;  ubovc  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  discharged  box,  atVurd  more  room 
for  the  escape  of  the  air,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cut  ofl^  as  they  pa-^s  into  tlio  upper  i>ortion  of 
the  box,  and  dom  U>  its  iuuer  surface,  the  en- 
trance for  any  air  from  without.  By  givlog 
the  high  speed  at  which  tho  fans  are  made  to 
revolve,  a  largo  body  of  air  is  discharged 
through  the  ;i[HTturo,  but  •with  little  pro>snrL>. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  ran  them  at  tho  rate  of 
1,800  revdiations  per  minnte,  and  for  the  air 
at  its  dischargo  to  have  a  velocity  of  f!.2'''0  foot 
in  the  sauic  time.  According  tu  tlie  i^Uttviaeitis 
of  Dr.  l-'re,  published  in  the  *'  Pliilos<>i>hical 
Transactions,"  tho  velocity  of  tho  diHcharge  is 
actually  about  i  of  that  of  tho  extremiticjj  of 
the  fan-bladi'9.  If  the  effective  velocity  of 
these  be  70  feet  per  second,  and  the  area  of  the 
discharge-pipe  be  8  feet,  the  qoantity  of  air  di»' 
charged  is  210  feet,  or  12,600  feet  por  minute. 
Tho  weight  of  thfe  amount  of  air  is  uboui  UOy 
lbs.  For  a  heavy  body  falling,'  to  acquire  a 
velocity  of  70  feet  per  P^H'ond,  tho  !ioii,'ht  of  the 
fall  must  be  76.5kfct:t.  This,  multiplied  by  tho 
number  of  11  s.  moved,  and  divided  by  33,000, 
will  give  the  honie-puwer,  which  in  this  case 
Is  9.24,  required  to  produce  this  result  Tho 
pressure  of  ilu-  I'last  is  raroly  more  than  from  J 
to  ^  lb.  upuu  tho  square  iuch ;  lience  tlio  lau 
can  only  be  used,  where  no  great  ro'^i^tance  is 
offered  to  tho  i.l  i>f.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  blowing  a  large  number  of  open  fire;?,  or  for 
cupola  furnace.^.  A  recent  improvement  to 
the  fou  has  been  introdaccd  in  £M;Iaad,  called 
Chaplin's  duplex  pressure  fan.  Two  fans  are 
PCt  npon  one  axis,  the  ilrivim:  rmlloy  h.inir  ho- 
twcen  them ;  one,  a  little  smaller  tiiau  the  other, 
reoeiree  the  air  through  its  oentrat  aperture. 


The  discharge-pipo  conveys  it,  compressed  in 
bulk,  to  tho  corresponding  opening  in  the 
other.  Here  it  is  further  compreued.  By 
adding  to  the  number  of  fans,  on  the  sams 

principle,  tho  pressure  of  the  blast  may  be  stiU 
more  increased. — InQoe^sfoundery,  New  York, 
a  blower  of  novel  ooostructioQ,  called  llao" 
kenzio's,  is  in  n*e,  which,  workir;?  on  tho  prin- 
ciple of  the  fan,  is  st.ated  to  give  a  nrcMiirc  of 
more  than  1  lb.,  while  it  revolves  only  75  times 

rr  miouteb  A  cylinder  80  inches  ia  diameier 
made  to  Tevofve  in  a  fixed  eyHnder  of  49 
inoliL-s  (liauu-tor,  an.l  3  foot  h  nL'lh.  nHi'Scyh 
inders  are  eccentric,  tho  centres  being  6  incha 
apart;  their  surtax  s  consequently  meet  on  one 
«5i<le,  and  aro  TO  inches  apart  on  the  other. 
The  ends  are  closo ;  the  air  is  admitted  into  the 
outer  cylinder  on  one  side  near  tho  toaching 
surfiue,  and  is  discharged  near  tho  same  p«Dt 
through  an  opening  on  the  other  side,  winp 
or  blades  are  attached  to  a  shaft  coiitu'cteil  with 
the  inner  cylinder,  and  carried  round  wiib  it, 
but  on  the  centre  of  the  larger  one ;  the  inner 
cylindor  thus  slides  in  its  revolution  in  and  out 
upon  the  wings,  producing  the  effect  of  these 
being  thrust  out  and  withdrawn.  The  vl i* 
said  to  be  nearly  steady  and  continuous,  a  iligltf 
flucttiation  of  pressure  occurring  WMo  ssA 
wing  cominencos  crossing  the  delivery  open- 
ing.— Tho  tromno  is  a  machine  dep^deot 
upon  a  current  of  water  fidling  from  a  cooh* 
erablo  height.  It  consists  of  a  large  pipe,  I 
feet  square  or  thereabout,  leading  from  an  up- 
per reservoir  of  water  to  a  dsteni  or  box,  that 
may  be  from  25  to  30  feet  or  more  below  it. 
A  tew  feet  under  tho  cistern,  tho  pipe  is 
tracted  in  tho  filiape  of  a  fuiniol  in  order  to 
divide  the  water  into  many  streamlets  in 
fall.  Below  this  narrow  plaee  are  a  number  of 
liolcs  throTic'Ti  (he  pipe  for  tho  a'1iiii'^-'i'»a  of 
This  is  taken  down  by  tlio  wiUor  as  it  ih-scends, 
and  passes  into  the  middle  of  the  cistern  At 
bottom,  where  a  block  is  placed,  upon  which 
tho  water  dashe.s,  causinar  the  air  to  jepur*** 
from  it.  The  water  pa^->  s  through  a  hole  ia 
the  bottom  of  th^  cistern  iulo  a  side-box.  in 
which  is  phiced  a  valve  for  ehecfcing  the  f"'^" 
tho  water,  Hi  at  the  air  which  colTocts  in  t  ^ 
upper  part  of  tho  cistern  mnx  Iks  kept  !it 
demred  pres.<nre.  From  the  top  of  ttie  o-^vt 
n  ^mall  air-pifK;  conveys  the  blast  to  MJ/^ 
quired  puitit.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  I* 
nishing  air  to  cujxdlini:  ami  moltiii::  furns  v?  - 
Thc  rendlatrur  du  JlarU  is  an  api'arstiii  ^ 
great  simplicity,  designed  to  be  connected  wiu 
any  part  of  tho  inaohinery  about  """^^ 
will  give  a  slow  altornating  motion,  and  whidi 
Is  usually  kept  in  aorion,  the  object  bem^t' 
fnrntsli  a  cf^ntinnal  supply  of  air  to  mines-  1^ 
cyliadriciil-shaped  vessels,  such  as  \onf  c***^ 
are  selectc<l,  of  such  sizes,  that  one,  ^^  '"^ 
verted,  may  easily  move  up  and  down  wimra 
the  other.  The  outer  one  i«  neflrly  filled  wj'" 
wafi  T,  and  is  furnished  with  an  air-pipe,  wWca 
leads  from  its  upper  part  through  the 
i  hottom,  dows  into  the 


and  fluvQ^  its  bottouir 
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ITpon  tho  upper  end  of  thk  pipe  b  ft  ^ve 
Openin;;  il  iwnward.  Tiio  iimtT  invortofl  cask 
■xirrouuik  Um  pif»e.  It  bos  upon  its  upper  «nd 
ft  largo  valvo  opening  witliin.  Being  now  8U8« 
po:i<k']  \>\  a  cbaiii  to  tlio  cud  of  a  lever-beam, 
ar  tUo  arm  ut'  a  bub,  uir  uo^atisi  withio,  as  it 
is  lifted  up,  and  is  propelled,  as  it  descends, 
throwgh  tiio  pipcu  By  thia  alternating  tnotkia 
ft  eoQUnnal  Ottmnft  of  air  is  supolied  with  littto 
c.  St  i  f  power  or  attention.  A  more  perfect 
anaittcjuent  of  this  maohine  b  in  mftcing  it 
doobC^  bj  attachiog  <mo  to  «fteh  cod  «f  th* 
lerer-l>cam.  F'jr  bforritip  ftjm.iros  tho>o  ma- 
chines have  the  cuiauiun  objectiuu  ui  ull  vvater- 
Uiiti^  of  causing  the  air  to  toko  up  more  or 
less  moisture,  which  is  diuchargod  into  tho  fur- 
nace, and  must,  to  some  extent,  diminish  tlie 
itfbotof  tho  M;i',t. 

BLOWPIPE.  In  its  amplest  form  this  is  » 
nail  metallic  tabe  of  tapering  ahapc,  ita  nnall- 
er  end  curved  ar<»nni.l  to  form  a.  rij^'ht  angle,  and 
tlie  larger  end  of  coil voiaciit  sl/o  f^r  sppljing 
to  the  Booth.  It  is  8  or  10  iudbea  in  leogth, 
with  ft  bore  varying  from  ^,  to  i*,  of  an 
inch,  bat  drawn  out  at  the  small  extremity  to 
a  very  minuto  ajHTturo.  Tlmm^'h  tliis  air  is 
biowo  upua  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  cauiing  a 
portion  of  the  flame  to  bo  div«ti«d  la  ft  J«(  of 
intense  beat.  It  i*?  an  in^trnmcnt  of  frrciit 
Qiie  with  jewellers  ibr  soideriug  small  piicvei 
qC  Vurk,  and  with  glassblowera  and  enamel- 
]tr«,  for  aoftoning  and  working  small  articlos. 
By  thc?6  it  is  often  used  upon  a  larf^er 
si-.ilo  with  a  bellows  for  supplying  it  wtth 
air,  inMcod  of  furuiabiog  this  by  the  motttb. 
But  the  most  important  tm  of  the  blowpipe 
is  to  tltc  lauieralogist  and  analytli  ul  rlamist, 
in  who^  bauds  it  is  made  to  servo  Uiu  pur- 
poM  of  a  small  furnace,  with  tho  tdTantago 
that  tlio  operations  taking  place  are  directly 
under  the  eye.  When  mted,  tho  point  is  placed 
in  the  Hume  <<f  a  lamp,  and  tho  current  of 
ut  ia  directed  acroea  uU«|  b/  ft  fteady  blast 
from  the  moath.  A  lateral  eone  or  flame 

ii  t'lus  j'fi'duced,  which  is  yoll  tw  without 
aad  Vmh  within.  At  the  |K>int  of  tiio  inner 
blue  cone  is  the  sfoateit  intttuity  of  heat 
A  small  particle  of  metallic  ore  pmced  uiton 
charcoal,  and  kept  at  this  point  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  a  metallic  state;  tho churcoal  itsolf  aiding 
the  proceas  b/  ita  cJMHoicai  action  in  abotiact- 
ing  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  Ilof  dlAenleTedao* 
ti  .  n.  t!.>?  cxr>eriment  may  be  aldul  \>y  lln-  ii»!r'"'- 
ducliua  of  proper  flu.xcs,  iu  crucible  njn  ra- 
tions. The  oatar  yell*  >\v  t'.yjne  in  contact  wUU 
the  air  poaio^ses  oxidating  properties ;  and  in 
this  the  preparatory  operation  of  calcining  aud 
desnlphnrizmg  is  effected  upon  tho  particle  of 
era,  Wore  it  b  aobmittea  to  the  redoctng 
flame.  Control  b  thoa  had  over  aor  derirad 
amount  of  heat,  and  a  facility  of  ernj  loy- 
it  for  different  ptirt>osc«  in  a  small  way, 
vucJi  renders  the  blowpipe  Ur  prafarablo  fur 
ei{)eriiiicntal  purposes  to  the  cumbersome  fur- 
naces and  other  expensivo  i^paratus  which 
veio  zeqnind  befim  ita  ^tpUenon  ftr  dator- 


mining  the  properties  of  mineral  substonoos. 
The  proce-^s  (4"  rtijii  ILition  i-;  vi  ry  readily 
effected  upon  small  pieoea  of  metallic  lead 
containing  lOTer  or  gr)Id.  The  bntton  of  metal 
is  plao.'l  in  a  small  cupel  of  bono  neh,  avA  tliis 
Is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  cliarooal  for  a  support. 
It  is  thoroughly  heated  and  the  botbrn  melted 
in  tlie  redocdng  flame,  and  then  exposkd  to  tlio 
•etion  of  the  oxidizing  flame.  In  this  Uie  lead 
is  kept  in  fuiiii'ii,  anJ  a  jK.-llirlu  of  oxidr  >>i  !•  ;id 
is  continually  formed  npon  tho  surfiaoe,  and  aa 
constantly  atMorbed  in  the  cupel,  tilt  the  bad  b 
all  thus  removed,  and  tlio  liit'^  ^  i.l  '  of  tfio 
more  precious  metal,  so  small  pt  riiaps  as  to  bo 
soarceiy  Tmbl.%  i^  kt  ;  it  as  a  bright  point  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  cu;  ^  1.  By  workin(»  upon  a  weigh- 
ed quantity  in  r-  i  catod  operation*,  and  adding 
tlio  jiriHliii  fs  i<i  *'ach  other,  tho  analysis  may 
be  made  quantitative,  by  tho  uso  of  the  inge- 
nionaly  eootrived  apparatus  applierl  by  Plattnar 
to  tlic  t'-Timatinn  of  the  T\-t:i_'!it  of  minuto  bodies. 
Anotiier  ioiportaut  U!M!i  of  tho  ituirumeot  b 
melting  small  particles  of  nndetcrminad  aab* 
stances  with  different  tluxe^  aa  borax,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  Ac,  upon  a  fine  piece  of  platinum 
wirt',  hooked  at  tho  end  t'>  s  i-tain  tho  little 
bead.  By  tbe  reaction  of  tho  ingredient!  of 
the  aabitaaoe  with  the  flux,  aa  aeenln  tbe  mote 
of  melting,  cn!nr  of  tho  !n?ad  in  one  flame,  and 
its  change  to  another  color  in  tho  other  liamo, 
thoso  ingredienta  are  detected  and  tho  com- 
und  determined.  The  qualitative  auolvsia 
rendered  more  oou)pleto  by  sul>j«.oting  the 
substance  to  tho  action  of  tho  blow{»ipo  in 
glaas  tabes,  for  the  porpoae  of  di-t4>cting  tho 
Tolatile  iDgredieota,  as  water  by  the  steam,  am- 
motiia  V'V  it'4  v.'i|>or  and  oilor,  sulphur  by  its 
odor  aud  yellow  sublimate,  arsenic  by  the  me- 
tallic ring  itforraaaroond  tho  inside  of  tho  tube^ 
where  ita  vai>or  condtnsi'.*.  Thi^  may  bo  satis- 
fncJorily  efVected;  as  already  stated  under  the 
art  i<  I.J  AitHKMc,  where  tho  particle  under  ex- 
aminaliun  ia  too  imail  to  be  visible  without  tho 
aid  of  the  microeoopa.  The  aobtitanoe  may 
also  bo  dissolved  in  acid**  in  p1a*i  tultc*,  and  tho 
precipitates  obtained,  freed  from  some  of  thoir  as- 
sociated matter!*,  be  subjected  to  tho  tvt  by  the 
blowpipe.  Tiius  tlio  blowfiipe,  with  a  few  ttiuiplo 
instruments  and  some  tt  sts,  ;dl  of  wliich  may  bo 
easily  tran?i>orted,  servL-^  tho  i)uriM>sc  <'f  a 
portable  bboratory.  In  skilful  liaiius  all  min- 
eral MilMitattoM  may  be  determiner!,  and  a  com- 
pliite  li  iulititivo  ariuly-U  nn'io  by  it;  and  by 
tho  impruvomcnts  iiur««iuccd  by  Prof.  Plattncr, 
many  quantitative  analyses  m.iy  bo  effe<'to<l  for 
practical  [Hirposea. — The  blow|>ipe  was  flmtan- 
plie^i  to  the  examination  of  minerab  by  Swan, 
counsellor  of  tho  collojro  of  mines  in  }?wcdt  ii  in 
17*8.  Cronstedt,  of  tho  samo  country,  next 
took  up  the  tnbjcct,  and  made  great  use  of  the 
11 -\v].i|».'  fur  di-ringuinhinj-  minerals  by  their 
chciiiicul  prujMjrues.  Thiri  wai*  for  his  work  on 
mineralogy,  in  which  ho  introduced  the  cla.ssi- 
fication  of  miueraU  according  to  their  chemioal 
C4>mpo«iUon.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
176a,  and  wm  tnuulatcd  into  So^bh  by  Yon 
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^gestr^m  In  1765,  who  added  to  it  a  trefttiso 

upon  tlio  Mo-vV[iipc.  and  tlic  manner  in  %v]iirlj  it 
wa*  use»l  l»>  CrousttdL  The  ailculiuu  ul'  sci- 
eotifio  men  was  thus  directed  to  its  groat  ubo 
as  an  analytical  instrument,  l  it  tlic-  dilBonity 
of  lenrnin;,'  to  apply  it,  ^vi:lll)llt  jiiactical  in- 
struction, prevented  its  being  so  generally 
receired  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  unless  the 
Swedish  ohemists  had  continued  to  employ  and 
improve  it,  it  uii;;!it,  nft^  r  nil,  has  o  fallen  into 
di.^use.  iierjj'mttu  found  it  very  ^orvkeablo  in 
liis  cUemical  researches,  and  Gnhn,  who  as- 
Bisted  him,  oarried  its  use  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection,  than  had  before  boon  attained.  Ber- 
zclius enjoyed  the  mo>t  friendly  intercourse 
with  this  remarkable  maa,  and  preserved  in  hia 
*^EIeinents  of  Ohemistry"  the  most  important 
ro-'ilt.'  of  the  experiments,  which  Galiti  never 
took  upon  himself  to  publish.  Speaking  uf 
Gflhn  in  a  later  work  ("Treatise  upon  the 
use  of  the  T^l.nvpipo"),  he  rernruk.s  that  when 
travellin;;,  Le  always  carrti  d  this  instrument, 
and  all  new  snbstatice-*  wlikh  ho  met  with  ho 
•atgocted  to  ita  test;  and  it  was  an  interesting 
thing  to  see  the  reaidinesB  and  certainty  with 
which  he  ascert;u:K  d  the  uaturo  of  substanoos 
not  recoguizablo  by  their  external  properties. 
Long  before  tlio  subject  of  vegotablo  sub- 
etnncos  contaiiung  copper  w.t=i  lironglit  to  pub- 
lic uytico,  l>erzolius  says  Lu  Lai  ulUa  seen 
Gahn  extract  from  the  ashes  of  a  quarter  of  a 
sheet  of  p^r  particles  of  metallio  copper 
Tisible  to  the  eye.  Tho  most  perfect  form  of 
the  instrimicut  nou-  in  use  is  that  adopted  by 
Gn'tn.  The  long,  .strajght  tule  wliich  serves 
txi  tlio  Jiaudle,  pastfe^  i:it'>  uuo  l'iiJ  of  a  cvlinder 
5  of  an  iuc)i  Ion;',  ;ui«l  ^  nri  inch  in  dinmotLT, 
I'roni  tho  eiJo  uf  wLicli  the  jcl-tube  projects 
about  inch  to  its  capillary  extremity.  Tho 
object  of  the  cylimlcr  is  to  intercept  the  moist' 
tire  of  tho  breath,  vrhich,  without  nioh  an  ar- 
raniremont,  passes  throuLch  die  tube,  and  h  pro- 
jected in  <lroi)s  into  the  tlaino.  Berzelius 
added  a  little  ict  of  platinum,  which  slij^  over 
tho  end  of  the  bra.s.s  jet,  and  which  ni.ny  Ijo 
taken  otf  and  cleaned,  whouevcr  it  becouits  ob- 
structed, by  burning  out  tho  inipuritics  with 
the  bioMrpipe  itseUl  Several  of  them,  with 
holes  of  diflerent  diameters,  aocompanj  the  in- 
etnunent,  and  are  ohan^'cd  n->  the  flaino  is 
de>ired  luuro  j'uin'u  J  mid  inten-c,  or  of  Icsd 
intensity,  and  to  cover  a  la;>'.  r  surface.  Con- 
siderali'e  prai  ti-  c  is  rcquiivd  to  blow  continu- 
ously wiiLout  cxJiausting  the  lungs.  This  is 
li  t  f  by  breathing  only  through  tho  nostrils, 
and  u;dng  the  cheeks  for  propeUiug  tho  air. 
By  this  means  a  steady  cnrrent  maybe  kept  uj) 
fi  ral'>'  _:  tinio  witliout  fatigsie,  TI,o  itocss 
is  with  fcome  persons  very  diilicuit  of  atUun- 
ment^  but  is  at  hist  canght^  one  knows  not  how, 
and  IS  never  afterward  lost.  The  trcatiso  on 
the  blowpijKs,  by  IkTzeliu?",  has  long  occujned 
the  fir>(t  rank  Miimn^'  i.o  wut  ks  upon  this  sub- 

i'ect.   it  has  boea  traiulated  in  tliis  country 
ly  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Prof.  Plattncr,  of  tho 
royal  wrndtliig  wocfcs  at  IVeyberii^  has  incorpo- 


rated the  results  of  his  operatkns  wifh  Am 

blowpipe  in  a  work  of  ^rroat  interest,  wbkh 
has  been  tran.slatc  1  into  English  by  Dr.  Mot- 
pratt.  This  forms  a  very  valuable  manud,  eso> 
taining  the  descriptioiu  of  tho  vari  iis  pro- 
ceases  for  ^imating  the  quantities  ia  wluch 
many  of  the  metals  are  found  iu  their  natml 
and  artificial  compounds,  as  also  for 
tho  qualities  of  metallic  oombinatfons  in  (jea. 
eral.   The  methods  adopted  by  Prof.  PLittncr 
for  separating  the  minute  p.nrticles,  and  aacep 
taining  their  weights,  are  of  great  ingcnai^ 
and  simplicity,  and  valuable  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  may  be  used ;  but  to  be  6u^ 
cossfully  practised,  they  require  long  and  patient 
use  of  the  iustmments^  auia  an  e^ecial  tileol 
for  the  work.  The  little  globoles  of  goM  lad 
.silver  cxtrncted  froin  tlieir  combioations  by 
tho  blowpipe,  are  too  bmaU  to  be  weighed,  Inift 
their  quantity  is  determined  by  a  method  iotR^ 
duced  by  Harkort  of  measuring  tli«  :r  diameter. 
This  ia  done  by  nmning  Uio  plolniks  ;ili..rig  I-e- 
twocn  two  lines  ujwn  an  ivory  scale,  wLich 
diverge  at  a  vorv  small  angle,  and  are  cnwed 
by  many  other  linee  at  eqnal  diitanoes  frm 
each  otlier,  which  servo  .is  the  divisions  of  the 
scale.    "Wlicrover  tho  glol  nlo  is  fuuud  to  be 
contained  between  tho  2  diverging  lines,  its 
diameter  is  at  unco  obtained,  and  the  wdght 
corrcspondiug  to  thui,  w  Lothcr  of  gold  or  d 
^  i  hx'  r —  iheso  having  been  previously  dctonuiDdl 
with  care  for  the  scale.  To  insure  exactoes  i& 
the  meararoment,  a  good  magnifying  ghus  Uf^ 
quired,  and  caro  to  view  f  !.o  scale  in.a  poddoo 
perpendicular  to  tho  line  of  sight.  Altbongh  tlie 
plobiilcs  aro  not  often  perfectly  spherical,  it  bi 
been  found,  in  practice,  tlirit  will. in  certain lini- 
ils,  this  method  may  be  rclieil  ou  fur  thti  approxi- 
mate analysis  of  many  metallic  conipocud-.— 
The  oompoand  or  osjhydrogen  blowpipe  i»u 
apparatna  invented  by  Dr.  Robert  mn  « 
Philadelphia,  in  the  early  jjarl  of  tlie  pre«-' 
century.    By  this  a  niixtiiro  of  osyKcu  A*i 
hydrogen  is  made  to  produce  tho  jet,  which  l»- 
nil,'  iniiunied  just  beyond  their  point  of  mixlfigi 
au  Tiiuount  of  intense  heat  is  evolved  far  cxceef 
ing  what  had  ever  been  before  obtajncd.  Sal- 
stances  hitherto  regarded  as  infustblo  vera 
melted  down  with  great  fJicility.  Ptee  lii»* 
nnnrncsia,  and  platlnnin  were  thus  ftiic'h  ^- 
tho  tirst  named  wtis  observed  to  give  an  lai^- 
•ity  of  light  greater  than  had  ever  before  Ixen 
seen.    Tliis  can-cd  its  n-e  to  bo  rcconimeiAw 
by  Lionteiiunt  I>runujioud  of  the  BriU;!i  Da^y 
for  light-l^on^     ;.i  d  his  name  hassiflce  U-^ 
applied  to  tho  llirht,  which  was  first  obtaiiMd 
and  noticed  by  Dr.  Hare.   The  first  arnnge- 
ment  adopted  by  Dr.  IIa:o  w;i>  to  colk^tc*- 
gas  in  a  separate  reservoir,  and  cause  ti'tw  jj 
bo  discharged  by  separate  jeta  at  the  point  « 
combustion.   But  finding  a  more  intcMC  b«t 
is  geuerat*>d  by  first  mixing  them  under  sc"* 
pressure,  ho  lirought  them  into  a  sin^o  tnK 
and  caused  this  to  terminato  in  16  jet  pipes  a 
platinum.  These  were  a^ostod  ao  as  te  7** 
throqgh  a  veeMil,  in  which  ice  or  now  ocw 
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be  placed  to  keep  Uie  gases  irooi  beoomiiig 
iMtod,  eod  tbiH  obviite  tibe  d«ng«r  of  explo- 

aion  by  a  r«tnx'cs>ii>n  of  ilio  flnino  into  the  sin- 
sie  pipe.  ^  ilU  aa  auparutuu  uT  tLL?  kind  Dr. 
Sure  saoccoded  in  fusing  largo  auantitios  of 
platinain,  and  at  the  meeting  of  tho  American 
philosoptiical  society  in  January,  1839,  ho  ex* 
Libiud  ;i  o?pt<  iiiu'u  of  iho  mctal,  weighing  bo- 
tweea  22  aod  23  oniuxM  ttoy  weight,  which  was 
part  of  ft  BiMi  of  25  otmoea  fbaed  in  May,  1838. 

iiboilt  2  ounces  of  tho  mctal  haviuij;  flowed 
ovtsr  iii  coiis^iqaence  of  the  cavity  not  Innog 
•officiently  capacious  to  ooutaiii  it         lie  abo 
obtained  platinum  directlr  from  the  crude  pro- 
duct of  the  minoa.   Dr.  llare  obfienrod  that  the 
most  intcti.-e  boat  was  generated  when  tho  pro- 
Jpottioa  v{  the  pmm  was  tho  mum  m  in  water, 
fisL,  8  TotaoMe  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen, 
and  that  by  the  use  of  a  con<1cn!»ing  «yrinj;e  fur 
fL*rcIog  the  mixture  with  c^injiiderablo  pre^sAure, 
tlie  effoct  was  still  further  incrcawjd.  With 
this  modification,  Prof.  Clarke,  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  England,  repeated  tho  exptri- 
raeuts  made  years  provioa>*ly  by  l>r.  Hare.  Ho 
•ko  eocdoaed  in  the  pipe  leaiding  irom  a  ve«el 
Mtaioing  tiie  two  gaM  a  great  mmitwr  of 
kyors  of  fine  wire  ipuze.    Thoii):]i  lib  experi- 
ments were  BuccesBnil,  and  were  a  subjeot  of 
great  scie^itlfio  interest,  the  appiiatiu  pro?ed 
too  dangerous  for  use,  tho  wire  gau20  nr>t  pre- 
venting  tho  explosion  of  tl>o  ^tjiscs.   On  tLtai 
experiments  tho  whole'  liurit  of  the  di^corery 
liMi  boon  oiatmed  ia  Eni^laad  foe  Dr.  Clarke; 
■id  in  the  artiolo  Bunrpm  m  the  last  edtttim 
of  the  **  Eri  yclopfcdia  Britannica,"  no  un  ntion 
vhatever  ia  mode  of  Dr.  HoreX  hut  a  full  d^ 
lei^ptkm  it  civea  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experimental 
when  even  the  apparatus  he  Uj>ed  was  tlio  c(}n- 
trivanco  of  Mr.  Newman,  according  to  Dr. 
Turner,  who  justly  gives  the  wliolo  cre<lit  of 
tbe  dieooreiy  to  Dr.  Hare.  Neither  does  the 
tttide  in  tba  "Britamdoa**  nuke  any  mention 
of  tho  iinprovement"  nfh  r^ard  mode  in  tho 
i^aratos  by  Mr.  Goldiworthy  Guruey,  by 
wttieh  the  gaaee  were  mixed  m  a  rcn-rvuir,  and 
passed  through  a  rcasel  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  from  this  through  a  safety  chamber  of 
cylindrical  f.-nu,  ^vLi<3l  was  filled  with  numcr- 
oas  diiika  of  fioo  wire  gauze  olo«oly  packed. 
Further  improreroeotB  baTe  still  been  intro- 
duced by  filiiii;,^  iho  safety  chamber  with  alter- 
Buto  lay.  r?  of  wire  gauzo  and  of  tho  finest 
fibres  of  asbectm.   Brass  wires  are  al*o  used, 
packed  closely  together  in  a  htnuHo  and  prea^eu 
Into  tho  cy  lindricw  portion  of  the  t  Uuinber.  The 
quality  of  the  oxygen  is  found  to  have  a  ^mi- 
Ue  eneot  upon  the  iDteonty  of  the  heat,  that 
obtafaied  wm  ddorateof  potash  being  mach 
jTefer;.^  !,    to  tliat  from  the  oxido  of  man- 
gaiicde.    N  o  feubstanccs  aro  found  capable  of 
resisting  tho  high  tcin|)€ratiire«  obtained  by 
this  blowpipe.   The  most  difTl.  ult  to  uu  h  is 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia;  lat  even  thli  ia 
convvrt.Ml  into  granules  of  enamel,  which  aro 
m>  hard  as  to  scratoh  glass.  Platinom  melts  la- 
HbbiIj,  and  gidd  ia  «aBtae(  frttli  borax  It 
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ttrely  volatilized.  Pure  Umo  and  its  coniponn  N 
give  an  amethystine  tinge  to  the  flame  as  thi  y 
nt^It.  Qnartx  crystal  unlLs  with  a  beautiful 
light ;  pio€«:j»  of  china  waro  aro  fused  and  form 
cryatalSiand  flints  produce  a  transparent  glass. — 
An  apparatiis  of  gmA  efficiency  and  simpliciqr 
of  oonitnietion  has  recently  been  oonstmeted  In 
New  Y"rk  city  by  the  1  »rs.  Ilob^^rtiS  dentint**,  for 
rcmeltiog  platinam  scraps,  and  converting  tlicm 
into  nerBbantri>le  plate.  They  employ  S  cop 
f-c-r  friv-iotniter-i  of  <  ylli;<lriciil  {i<rr.i,  1  f -r  .  ;ich 
gas.  tiiat  f'T  hyiU'ugxju  of  thu  capacity  i  f  220 
gHf'"WV  and  that  fur  oxygen  of  80  gollo : .  - .    1  ho 

{iressuro  of  the  Croton  water,  which  is  al>out  CO 
bs.  to  tho  square  inch,  forces  the  gases  through 
iiKtalllo  iiij>ea  to  tho  apparatus  connected 
with  the  bumar.  Each  pipe  conocets  with  a 
short  hraas  tabe,  wbloh  Ii  dr^sely  packed  with 
wire,  and  th..-o  tii:it4)  in  another  brav*  tuU-, 
which  is  al»ij  closely  packed  in  the  same  way. 
From  this,  by  a  pipe  of  onl^  about  a  qnarterof 
an  inch  diameter,  tlio  mixed  ga^-oo  nr«  then 
conveyed  to  th«a  Uuriitr.  This  is  a  madl  plati- 
num box  inserted  in  a  lump  of  plaster  of  raris 
and  asbostDSi  the  apertures  in  the  disk  making 
its  extewnitr  being*  SI  Uttla  holes  in  8  row% 
surh  as  iti;^:rit  \a  nia(!e  by  tho  twint  of  a  jtin. 
Tho  platinum  didk  in  which  thoM)  holed  ore 
perfurai^nl  is  oldj  about  ^hj^  inch  in  sixe.  It 
H  f  '  !  1'  <  oppcr  aii'^wcrf  the  puri>oso  quite 
as  we:l  iLs  platiii'^ia.    Tliu  lump  of  pliHter  is 

constructed  liko  tho  wator-turn  of  a  forgo  or 
fomaoe^  and  is  kept  oool  by  a  current  of  cold 
water  oonstantly  flowing  Ibrongh  it  The 

supply  of  tlio  gases  is  regulated  by  stop-cocks, 
ono  for  each  gas.  plao^  near  Uio  point  of 
itbc'xr  coming  U^ther.  The  Jet  points  down- 
ward. The  phitiiuim  scrape  aro  Crs^t  com- 
pressed iu  tiii  iron  mould  into  cylindrical 
cakes  of  tho  wei;;lit  of  8  or  4  ounces  each. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  set  upon  a  thin  fiat 
fire-brick,  and  heated  In  a  fiimaoe  to  a  white 
hrat.  ]?eiiig  tijoa  transfcrre*!  Avirh  tI»o  fire- 
bnek  to  a  large  tin  pan  liko  a  luiik  I'an,  whii-h 
b  well  coated  within  with  ^>laster  of  Paris  ft"d 
brouglit  uth!i  r  tho  jet,  tliis  is  iiistiUJlJy  iguito<l, 
and  tho  pkitiuniii  at  once  beginn  to  melt.  It. 
surface  a<t«umes  a  brilliant  api»eanince  of  tho 
purest  white,  like  that  of  silver,  and  »Hm  the 
whole  is  mched  into  one  mass ;  but  so  great  is 
its  infusibility,  that  it  cliilL*  before  it  can  flow 
off  tho  flat  !!urfaro  of  tht»  fire-brick.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  he  ca  t  \n  a  mauld.  Fortheu.<>e^  to 
which  platiinMii  i-i  ajtplied,  tliis,  however,  is  of 
no  consto<]iiLii!  e,  as  tho  cake  of  mctal  is  easily 
hammered  into  any  desired  ^haj  r,  or  may  be 
roiled  at  once  into  plates,  or  cut  and  diawn 
into  wire.  "With  tho  anparatos  of  tho  Dra. 
Rdhrrts  53  ounces  of  platiunin  were  melted' 
into  un^  coke  at  ono  operation^  hutiug  only  13 
minutes,  in  April,  1868.  This  was  hammered 
*!.nvn  without  waste,  an<l  dra"(vn  out  into  a 
plai+j  over  40  inches  long,  and  ab^^uL  3  Inches  ia 
width. — A  compound  blowpipe  is  conveniently 
obti^nod  by  hloMriug  with  a  bellows,  under 
anna  pVMMN^  %  comot  of  atmodpheric  aL 
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throtigli  a  bnrner  of  suitable  fonn  attached  to 
tbo  coiiiiiMU  ;j;as-i>i[)C-v,  so  tliat  tlic  giis  is  fur- 
nished witU  the  oxygoQ  rcn^uirod  fur  its  oom- 
boation  in  a  state  ofratlmate  mixture.  By 
Tiietluxl  tlie  cffl'd  of  fi  furnace  i=;  n'>taun^l  by 
cltttaL-ta  ior  uitltiug  tLo  coiUcuLa  of  mikiII  cm- 
cililes  in  analytical  operations.  If  oiihi.r  or 
bolli  ga-es  bo  passed  through  heated  pipes,  a 
.siiU  higlior  dogreo  of  beat  may  bo  obtfdned. 
By  substituting  oxygen  for  the  atmt».spheric  air, 
globules  of  platinum  may  be  iiutantly  melted 
upon  cfaarooaL  Thia  ndzturo  may  be  craren- 
iently  and  c*  nnornically  used  in-tead  of  liydro- 

fen  and  oxygen  for  the  production  of  the 
>rutnmond  fiizht. 
nil  BBER;  the  layer  of  fat  which  lies  just 
bciK-ath  the  skin  of  the  wljalo  and  of  other 
large  sea  animals.  In  tliu  Greenland  Avhale  its 
thiokncsi  is  8  to  10  iachea.  About  the  noder 
lip  it  is  soinctimca  2  or  8  feet  thick.  The  blab- 
ber, wlun  triod  out.  y'ulds  the  oil  that  is  vh- 
tnined  from  these  animals.  A  sinele  whole 
fre(piently  fbmishea  SO  tona  of  blubber,  from 
which  are  extracted  over  20  of  oil.  The  use  to 
tbe  wlialo  of  this  accumulation  of  fat  is  to  pre- 
eerre  in  the  cold  climate  ho  fre<iuent3  sufBcient 
vital  heat,  also  to  protect  him  against  the  great 
pressure  of  the  deep  waters,  and  to  render  his 
Du  ly  .-pocifically  lighter  than  the  sarroiind'mg 
water.  American  whale  sbijjs  carry  large 
boilers  for  converting  on  board  tbe  blubber 
into  oil.  The  Enfjlish  ctit  it  upnnd  pack  it  into 
.  casks,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  become  rancid, 
and  on  the  return  homo  tlio  blubber  is  triea 
out.  Among  the  Esquimaux  blubber  is  a  highly 
esteemed  article  of  diet,  and  in  exceedingly 
cold  climates  is  better  adapted  for  suiqiorting 
life  than  any  other  class  of  food.  £vou  with 
trhalemen  and  arctic  naTigators  it  is  aome- 
times  found  palatable  in  the  ostreme  northern 
latitudes. 

BLl^C'IIER,  GEBnARD  Lebbreciit  vox, 
prinoB  of  Wtthlstudt,  Prassian  field-marsh:d, 
DOm  Dec.  1«,  1742,  at  Koatock,  in  Meck- 
lenliurg-Schwerin,  died  at  Krieblowitz,  in  Sile- 
sia, Sept.  I'if  IblU.  lie  was  sent  in  1764^  while 
a  boy,  to  the  island  of  RQgen,  andlbere  secretly 
enlisted  in  a  rejrinient  of  Swedish  hussars  as  en- 
sign, to  serve  agaiust  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  Hade 
prisoner  in  the  campaign  of  175S,  ho  was,  after 
a  year's  captivity,  and  after  he  had  obtained  his 
dismissal  from  the  Swedish  service,  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  Prussian  army.  March  8, 
1(71,  he  was  appointed  senior  ca]>tAin  of 
cavalry.  In  1T78,  Capt.  von  JOgersfeld,  a 
nuttiral  ?in  of  tbo  margrave  of  Srlnvodt, 
being  ai  i  oiritcil  ia  his  steud  to  the  vacant  i>ost 
of  maj.  r,  lio  wrote  to  Frederic  II.:  "Sire, 
Jagcrsfcld,  who  pos^-'-'^  's  no  iiu  rit  lint  tliat  of 
being  the  son  of  the  uiargravc  of  Schu  cdt,  Las 
been  preferred  to  me.    1  beg  your  majesty  to 

SontmydismiiNsal.''  In  reply  FredericII. ordered 
01  to  be  shnt  up  in  prison,  but  when,  notwith« 
standing  a  somewhat  ])rotrncted  confinement, 
he  rufubcd  to  retract  bt;>  letter,  the  king  com- 
plied with  lua  petition  in  a  note  to  fUa  effect; 


"  Capt.  von  BlQcber  may  go  to  the  devil."  fle 
now  n  tired  toPohsh  Silesia,  married  soon  afler 
became  a  fanner,  acquired  a  small  estate  iaPoou 
enmiii,  and,  after  the  death  of  fVederioII.,  t«- 
entered  bis  former  rogimt-nt  as  niaj.ir,  or:  the 
express  condition  of  his  appointment  beiug  dated 
back  to  1779.  Some  months  later  his  wife  died. 
Having  participated  in  the  bloodless  invasi  nof 
Holluid,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-ooluoei, 
Juno  3, 1788.   Aug.  20, 1790,  he  bicamc  colonel 
and  commander  of  the  1st  hattalloa  of  the  rn^ 
tnentofhuners  he  had  entered  in  1760.  blTM 
he  distinguished  himself  during  the  campaign  in 
tbo  palatinate  ogainst  republican  Fraiice  as  s 
leader  of  the  liglit  cavalry.   Being  promoted. 
May  28,  1794,  after  tbo  victorious  affair  <a 
Kirrweiler,  to  tlio  rank  of  major-goceral,  tb« 
actions  of  Luxemburg,  Kaisersluutern,  Morsch- 
lieim,  TVeidenthal,  Edcsh^,  £denkobea,  as- 
cored  him  ft  rising  reputation.  While  incw' 
sautly  alanuitig  the  French  by  bold  <■"';;'« 
main  ood  successful  enterprises,  be  never  ntt 
lected  keeping  the  bead-<inarter8  supplied  iriu 
the  best  information  as  to  the  liu-tile  niore- 
meals.    His  diary,  written  during  lLL>  am- 

Eaign,  and  published  m  1796,  by  Count  Golti, 
is  adjutant,  is  considered,  despite  its  illitentt 
style,  as  a  classical  work  on  vanguard  lerviea 
Aft.  r  tlio  peaeo  of  Ba^^cl  he  married  agsun. 
frcdoric  William  III.,  on  his  accession  to  th* 
throne,  appointed  him  Ueotenant-gen^ral,  is 
which  quality  ho  occupies!,  and  administered  as 
governor,  Erfurt,  Muhlhausen,  and  Mtinster 
In  1805  a  amall  corps  was  collected  under 
bim  at  Bayreuth  to  watch  the  immediits 
consequences  for  Prussia  of  the  battle  of  Aw* 
terlitz,  viz.,  the  ccciiiiation  of  the  jjrincipa!ity(^ 
Auspach  by  Bernadotto's  corps.  In  1806  h(  led 
the  Ftussfan  vanguard  at  the  battk  of  An^ 
ftadt.  ITis  charge  was,  however,  broken  bj 
thu  ten  iblu  fir©  of  Davoust's  artillery,  and  hii 
proposal  to  renew  it  with  fresh  for<  lUiJ  y-* 
whole  of  tbo  cavalry,  w.as  rejected  by  tlwkini 
of  Prussia,  After  the  double  defeat  at  A^^^ 
stiidt  and  Jena,  ho  retired  down  the  E;l>e,  whil* 
Napoleon  drove  the  maiu  body  of  the  1*"^^ 
armv  in  one  wild  dtase  ftom  Jena  to  fiutna. 
On  hi?  retro;,Tade  movement,  BlQoher  took  op 
the  reuiiiaiilis  of  different  corps,  w  hicb  gwclW 
bis  army  to  about  25,000  men.  His  retri-at  to 
LQbeck,  before  the  united  forces  of  Soalt,  B«* 
nadotte,  and  MOrat,  forms  one  of  tbe  few  boo«^ 
able  episodes  in  that  epoch  of  CKsrman  degrads- 
tion.  bmce  Labeck  was  a  neutral  temtory,  bis 
making  the  streets  of  that  open  town  tb« 
theatre  of  a  dcsp-erato  fight,  which  expo*"  ^ 
to  a  3  days'  sack  on  tlie  part  of  the  French 
soldiery,  afforded  tbo  subject  of  paswonste 
censure;  bnt  under  existing  circumstance*  tw 
iiJipurtiuiL  tiling  \s  u-s  to  give  the  German  p<opiS 
one  example,  at  least,  of  stanch  resistacca. 
Thrown  out  of  LQbecic.  he  hnd  to  cfip:ttt!af«»n 
the  phda  of  Radkow,  Nov.  6,  l^'i*'.,  <  a  tL  eX* 
pre'is  condition  that  the  cniise  of  lii^  sur'tjruec 
should  be  stated  in  -mlting  to  bo  "  wan*  of  »** 
mimitioa  and  pnrriaioiu?*  libanted  en  ■> 
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mtH  ti  hoBflTf  lie  Tcpilpad  to  Huiilrarg,  tbens 

in  a>mpanj  with  his  booa,  to  kill  time  hj  r^irJ- 
piAf  ia&  amolcing,  and  drisldog.  Baiog  ex- 
(tuHBged  Ibr  Ctan.  Vletor,  he  wu  appointed 

governor- jreneral  nf  Pomcrania ;  but  one  of  tho 
secret  articles  of  tlio  alliance  coacludod,  Feb. 
91, 1812,  by  ProBsia  with  Napoleon,  stipalated 
fcr  £laoh«r'a  diaotiaDge  froni  itrrioiL  Uk*  Uid 
ti  Sduuniliont,  ■ad  o^mt  tMbxmMuA  Pnii> 
giim  patriot".  To  soothe  tliis  ofn-  "uJ  duji^race, 
the  king  secretly  bestowed  upon  liiin  the  tiand- 
noM  ertate  of  Konzendori^  in  Silesia.  Dannie 
the  TCfirs  thnt  marked  tlio  pori<-Kl  uf  transition 
Iwiwccn  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  German 
war  of  independence,  Sohamhorst  and  Qneise- 
MB,  the  obieiii  of  the  Tugendbond.  d wiring  to 
tstRDporiw  a  popnl.ir  hero,  ohoio  BlQdwr.  In 
propa^riflntr  hi-i  fame  among  f!io  massK's  tli^'V 
Boeoeeded  m  wtU,  that  wheu  Fredorio  William 
HL  odled  the  Praasians  to  arms  hj  the  prode- 
mation  of  March  17,  1*^13,  thoj  wore  stronff 
eouu^h  to  impose  htm  upim  thu  king  siA  iiia 
g«neral-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army.  In  the 
wett-eooleited,  bat  for  the  alliea  unflMtimete, 
batdee  of  Lotna  tad  Bantaen,  be  aeted  under 
the  command  of  Wittirt  n'^Jt  in,  During  t!io  re- 
treat of  the  allied  armia»  from  liautzen  to 
fichweidnitz,  he  lay  in  ambonh  at  Haynau,  from 
whii  h  ho  fell,  witli  Ii'h  o.'ivalry,  on  tho  Frenrh 
advauoed  guurd  under  Maisuii,  who,  in  fhisi 
affair,  lost  1,500  men  and  11  gnns.  Throtjgh 
thie  eorpinM  BtQcber  raiaed  the  qiirit  of  tJbe 
PraaRfln  army,  and  made  Napoleon  Ttiy  ean* 
tio:;^  in  parcTiit.  Rln-  liL-r's  command  of  an  in- 
d«peudent  array  dates  from  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  of  Trachenberg,  Aug.  10,  1813.  The 
allied  ««>veroi^n.s  lifid  then  divi.led  tlioir  force? 
into  3  urmle:3:  tlic  army  uf  the  north  uudur 
Hernadotte,  stationed  along  the  lower  EHbo ;  the 
pand  aro/  adranoing  tbroogfa  Bohemia^  and 
Sbe  KterfHi  anny,  with  BlOeher  as  Ht  eom> 
niaridt  r-in-chief^  supporte  d  I'T  nneisi  nau  a-*  tho 
chwi  of  his  atafi^  and  MatUing  a^  lii^  qoarter- 
mastar-geiMnL  These  2  men,  attached  to  him 
in  the  "amt?  qnnlitv  nntil  tlie  pc.uMi  of  1  SI 5,  «;np- 
plieil  all  his  sU"a.le„'t>t  ir;d  pliios.  Bluchcr  hi.m>»<jf, 
aa  KQffling  says,  un  lorstood  nothing  of  the 
etnttegetioal  oondoot  of  a  war^  ao  little  indeed, 
that  when  a  p^an  was  laid  before  him  fbr  ajv 
pruvnl.  c'Wn  n:l;ifiritj  to  jujme  unimp<>rt;int 
operation,  ho  could  not  form  any  clear  idea  of 
%  or  jndge  whether  it  was  food  or  bad."  like 
many  of  N'ap.  dfon's  roar«hjiH,  ho  wns  Tin.nMo  to 
read  the  lan^A.  The  BUetnan  army  waa  com- 
posed of  8  eorpt  (TarmM :  40,000  Russians,  mdar 
CkiQiU  l^Agenn;  16,000  men  nnder  Baron  von 
Baeken ;  am  aPniaaian  corps  of 40,000  men  nndcr 
Gen.  York.  HlQchk^r'^  po'^ition  w.m  cxtr«.'m«-ly 
difficult  at  the  head  of  this  heteroffeneons  army, 
l—geron,  who  bad  alreadj  heM  Independent 
oommaiid'i,  and  demnrred  t'l  wrvinf*  iindt^r  a 
foroigfi  aenerai,  vrx%  rourouvcr,  awaro  that  Bla- 
cber  had  received  secret  orders  to  limit  him.>«If  to 
tiie  defensive,  bafc  waa  altogether  ignorant  that 
the  lattc^  in  an  fntarftoir,  on  Ang.  11 ,  with  Bar* 
digr  da        ■!  Sddk«DbMl^  had  nfeortod  tbe 


radirfoB  to  aet  aeeoidlni^  to 

ionce  L.'inporon  thonplit  himsolf  juiitifud  ia 
disobeying  orders,  wlionover  the  general-in* 
chief  aeemed  to  him  to  Hwtrve  firom  the  pl^ 
cv:tnocrt4>d  jilan,  and  hi  this  mntin^ns  cotnlTicfc 
ho  was  stronj^ly  6upp>rtf<J  hy  (ien.  York,  The 
danger  arising  from  thi'^  stnte  of  things  became 
nof*  andmoce  threatening,  when  the  battle  cs 
the  Katebeoh  aeenred  BtttSier  that  bold  on  Ua 
anr \vli"ch  guided  it  to  tho  gjit^^H  of  IVirli 
Mnrsiial  Mat^ionald,  charged  by  Napoleon  to 
drive  the  Silesian  army  back  into  tlM  Interior 
of  Sil.:-»ift,  l>egan  the  battle  by  attacking, 
Aug.  20,  Blilcher's  outposts,  stationed  i'rvirx 
Praasnit2  to  Kraitaoh,  where  the  Neisse  flows  in- 
to the  Katibeob.  The  so-ealled  batUe  on  the 
Katebedi  eonsialed,  in  fact,  oC4  diflbrent  aetion^ 
the  fir-tt  of  whii'h,  tlie  (ii^ltMlijin^  hy  a  linyonct 
attack  from  a  ulateau  behind  a  ridge  uu  the 
right  bank  of  the  NeiM  of  about  8  French 
hattidi  ^ns.  which  constituted  Ii  irdly  one-tenth 
of  lijQ  hu>tjlo  force,  led  to  ri  snlt.s  q'ltte  ont  of 
proportion  to  its  original  import.iniv.  in  f  on>*d- 
aoeooe  of  the  Atgitlvea  from  the  plateao  w4 
heinr  oolleoted  at  Nkderarayn,  and  left  beUnd 

tho  K:it7.h:ii  li  at  ICraiL-k'h,  in  which  c:u<o  their 
flight  wt^uld  havuhad  no  inriufnco  wlial*sver  on 
the  reet  of  the  French  array ;  in  (••  )nse.  juenco  of 
different  defeat*  inflicted  at  ni^rhtfuil  upon  the 
ouemy  by  Sarken's  and  LaiiK^rou's  curj« 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Is^eiss;  in  coa> 
aeqiieooe  of  M*>«i««l  MaiidonaM,  who  ooa- 
TBttided  hi  person  on  the  Idt  braik,  and  had 
defended  liim--  lf  wi-ikty  till  7  o'cl-ek  in  fhd 
evoniqg  a^rnin-  t  I.ang«;rou'ti  attack,  marching  his 
troops  at  once  ii>'t<>r  sunset  to  Goldberg,  in  snoh 
n  «;tate  of  exhati-tioii  that  they  could  no  longer 
%lit,  and  must  tail  into  the  enemy'.-*  hand  ;  arid, 
lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  season, 
Tklanfc  rains  sweUing  tbeothanriae  insignificant 
atreamstiie  fugitive  PVeneh  hadtotravwrse— the 

Xcis-se.  theKfitzhafh.  t!ie  noielis,  !,  and  thoBohor 
— to  rapid  torrents,  and  making  tlie  roods  almost 
im  p  ra<- 1  i  r  fible.  Thus  it  occurred ,  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  conntry  militia  in  the  mountains  on 
thu  left  l!  ink  uf  the  Silmau  army,  tho  battle  on 
the  Katzbach,  insignificaot  in  itself,  resulted  in 
the  oi^itareof  18,000  to  20,000  prisonefit  above 
900  pieoeeof  ardUery,  and  more  than  800 amnro* 
nition,  hospital,  and  Tia^rpflge  wagon«,  wif!i  liag- 
ngc,  dec  Al%er  the  battle  Blochcr  did  every 
S^o^toinstifate  bis  Ibrcos  to  exert  their  utmoit 
Btrf  nirth  in  the  pursuit  of  tho  oneray,  justly  rep- 
re^viitiug  to  them  that  "with  some  l.>o<lilv 
exertion  they  might  spare  a  ne^v  hattle." 
Sept.  8,  he  crossed  the  Neiase,  with  his  amr| 
and  on  the  4th  proceeded  Ij  Biaehoflnveraa 
to  concenfrato  at  Bautzen.  By  this  m^'Ve 
he  saved  tiie  grand  anny,  wbicb,  routed  at 
Dresden,  Aug.  27,  and  fioreed  to  retreat  b»> 
hind  the  Erzgebirge,  was  now  discnpan**! ; 
Napoleon  being  compelled  to  advance  with  re- 
enforoements  toward  Bautzen,  there  to  take  up 
the  army  defeated  cm  the  Katzbach,  and  to  oflTer 
battle  to  the  Bikatan  army.  Daring  bis  sUy 
in  tin  &  &  eoBMT  «f  flaioBj,  cb  the  liglit 
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bank  of  the  Elbo,  Blftcher,  by  a  series  of  re- 
treats and  iulvanccs,  always  sbuunod  battle 
when  offcrcil  hy  Napoleon,  but  always  onuMj^cd 
when  encountering  slnglo  dctAcbments  of  tliL< 
French  army.  Sept.  22^  28,  and  2^  ho  ex* 
ecnted  a  flank  mw-ch  on  the  tight  of  the  en- 
CT  i advancing  by  forced  ranrt'lics  to  the 
lower  Elbe,  in  the  viciuity  uf  the  army  of  tho 
north.  Oct.  9,  he  bridged  the  Elbo  at  Elster 
^\itli  pontoons,  and  on  tho  morning  of  tTie 
8d  hh  army  diifiled.  This  movement,  not  only 
bold,  but  oven  hazardous,  inasmuch  as  ho 
oompletely  abandoiied  his  linos  of  commimica- 
tlon,  -was  neoesBltated  by  ea|>reme  political 
rofi'-ons,  and  led  finally  to  the  bat tV»  of  I,eipsic, 
which,  but  for  BlQcher,  the  slow  uud  over- 
eaatUias  grand  army  would  never  have  risked. 
The  army  of  the  north,  of  which  Beraadotto 
was  the  commander-in-chitfi  was  about  90,000 
stroti;:,  and  it  w::^,  consequently,  of  tho  utmost 
importance  that  it  sboold  advance  on  Saxony. 
By  means  of  tho  close  counoetion  which  ho 
maintained  with  Bftlow  and  'Wiiitziriq:crodo, 
tho  commanders  of  tho  Prussian  and  Kussiau 
corj)3  forming  part  of  the  army  of  tho  north, 
BlQcher  obtained  tho  most  con\'incing  proof^i 
of  liernadotte's  coquetry  with  tho  French,  uud 
of  the  impcl-^il•ili;y  uf  iin  itin:^  him  to  any  ac- 
tivity. SO  long  03  he  remamcd  alono  on  a  sepa- 
rate theatre  of  war.  Bfilow  and  Wintztngerodo 
declared  themselve*!  ready  to  act  in  ?pito  of 
Bernadotte,  but  to  do  so  they  wanted  the  sup- 
port of  100,000  men.  Ileuco  Blilohcr'a  resolu- 
tion to  venture  upon  hia  flank  marcli,  in  -u  liich 
ho  persisted  despite  the  orders  he  liail  rceciwd 
from  tho  govoreip:n3  to  draw  near  to  [hvm  on 
the  left*  toward  Bohemia.  lie  was  not  to  be 
divertM  from  his  purpose  through  the  obsta- 
clos  M'liieli  Bernadotte  t^ystematically  threw  in 
Lb  way,  even  after  tho  crossing  of  tho  Elbo  by 
tho  Silesian  army.  ]\fore  leaving  Bautzen,  bo 
Lad  despatched  a  confidential  ofticer  to  Berna- 
dotte, to  inform  him  that,  since  tho  anny  of 
tho  north  was  too  weak  to  operate  alone  on  tho 
left  bank  of  tho  Elbe,  he  would  oome  with  the 
Sile^an  army,  and  cross  at  Elster  on  Oct  8 ;  bo 
thcroforo  invited  lum  to  cru-ri  tlie  Klbo  at  tho 
same  tim^and  to  advance  with  him  toward 
Leipsic.  Beniadotte  not  heeding  this  meesa^o, 
and  tlio  enemy  orrupyiii^'  Wurtctiburg  oppo-^ito 
Elster,  Blacher  lirsL  di^I odi;cd  tho  latter,  aud 
then,  to  protect  him*.*!!"  in  coso  Napoleon 
should  fidl  upon  him  with  his  whole  strength, 
began  establfsbfng  an  istronched  encampment 
from  Wartenburg  to  Bleddin.  Thcuce  ho 
poshed  forward  towtu'd  tlie  Miilde.  Oct. 
7,  in  an  interview  with  Bernadotte,  it  was  ar^ 
ran(>ed  that  botli  aruiies  should  march  upon 
L«ipsic.  On  tho  ULh,  while  the  Silcsian  army 
was  preparing  for  this  march,  Bernadotte, 
on  the  news  of  Napoleon's  advance  on  tho 
road  fiom  Meissen,  insbted  npon  retreating 
behind  tho  Elbe,  and  only  oo-nonf'jd  to  re- 
main on  its  Kfc  bank  on  condition  that 
BlQcher  would  resolve  to  cross  tho  Saale  in 
concert  with  him,  in  order  to  take  np  «  posi- 


tion b^ind  that  river.  Altbongfa  by  thb 
moToment  the  Silesian  army  lost  anew  its  line 
of  communication,  BlUcher  consentvd,  since 
otlierwiso  the  army  of  tlie  nurtb  wouM  hsTQ 
been  eflEectoaliy  lost  for  thid  allies.  Oct.  10^ 
tho  whole  SUeuan  army  stood  united  with  the 
arrny  of  the  north  on  the  left  bank  of  tla 
Mulde,  tho  bridges  over  which  were  destroyei 
Bernadotte  now  declared  a  retreat  upon  Bern- 
burg  to  Lavo  become  necessar)',  and  Blftelcr, 
witli  tho  single  view  of  prevontinff  him  from 
cr^^sing  the  rif,dit  liank  of  the  Elbe, yielded 
again  on  tho  condition  that  Bernadotte  thoold 
cross  tho  Saalo  at  WettiR  and  takenp  a  tMri- 
tion  there.  Oet.  11.  wl-on  hh  oob.inui^  were 
just  cros-ing  thtj  high  road  from  ^de- 
burg  to  Ihdle,  BlQcher  beitJg  informed  tbat, 
in  gpito  of  his  positive  promise,  Bernadotte  had 
constructed  no  briduo  at  Wettin,  resolved  npon 
following  that  hi|.'!i  road  in  forced  marcW 
Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  nortborn  and  Silcsian 
armies  «;^>ided  accepting  baule,  which  ho  bd 
offered  tliem  by  concentrating  at  Dubeii,  ■■^'■i 
knowing  that  they  could  not  avoid  it  wiia  ia 
retreating  across  tho  Elbe ;  being  at  tho  aame 
time  aware  that  ho  ha<l  bnt  4  days  left  before 
ho  must  meet  the  graud  array,  and  thus  ba 
phu  ed  l  etweon  two  fires,  undertook  a  march 
on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Elbo  toward  Witteo- 
hwg,  In  order  by  this  rimtdatei  morcoMOtlS 
draw  tho  northern  and  SileHan  annic-'  ntra^ 
the  Elbe,  and  then  strike  a  rapid  blo'^v  uu  the 
gi-ond  army.  Bernadotte,  indeed,  anxious  for 
his  line-!  of  eommunication  with  Sweden,  gs» 
liis  anny  orders  to  cross  without  delay  to  fts 
right  ba'iik  of  tho  Elbe,  by  a  bridge  constiTicto^ 
at  Akcn,  while,  on  the  same  day,  Oct.  18,  ^ 
informed  Blttdier  that  the  emperor  AftfasAr 
hatl,  for  certain  important  reason?,  put 
(Bl(icher)  under  Lis  orders.  lie  couM^uc::i]y 
requested  him  to  follow  his  movements  on  thfl 
rirbt  bank  of  tho  EH'O  witli  tho  SUesisBSnHf, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Had  BlfldW 
shown  loss  resolution  on  this  occasion  and  m- 
lowed  the  army  of  the  north,  tho  csmpa'S^ 
wodd  have  been  lost,  stnoe  the  Btlsrian  »dA 
northern  anuics,  nmonntin^  together  to  alwot 
200,000  men,  would  not  have  l>een  present  it 
tho  battle  of  Leipsic.  Ho  WTOto  in 
Bomadotto,  that,  aecording  to  all  his  inww* 
tiuii,  jSapoleou  had  no  intention  whstSWfJJI 
removing  tho  theatre  of  w.ar  to  the  iig»J 
bank  of  the  Elbe^  but  only  intended  to^kej 
them  astray.  At  flie  same  time  be  coqow 
Bernadotte  to  pvc  up  liis  intended  mnvfm^l 
across  tiio  Elbe,  llaving,  meanwhili^ 
and  again  solicited  tho  {rruud  army  to 
ward  upon  Loip^ic,  and  o.Tored  to  meet  tbctn 
there,  he  received  at  la^t,  Oct.  16,  the 
expected  invitation.  ITo  imincdiately  a-K-irced 
toward  Leipsic,  while  Bernadotte  retrcaicJ  .> 
ward  Petersberg.  On  bis  march  from  IWie  w 
I.ei[.sic  on  Oct.  Ifi,  he  routed  at  M^-clcern  W 
6llj  corj>3  of  tho  French  oriuy  under  MarfflOOS 
in  a  hotly  contested  battle,  in  which  be  csp- 
tnred  M pieces  of  artUleiy.  Withootdei^f  ^ 
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sent  accounts  of  tho  imm  of  thia  battle  to  Ber- 

nadi:>t!o,  wlio  wrL-'  not  {irosont  on  tho  1st  daj  of 
the  battlti  of  Ix'iDbic.   On  ita  2d  day.  Oct.  17, 
BlDcher  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Porthe,  with  tho  exception  of  some 
hoosee  and  intrenchmeuts  near  the  Halle  gate. 
On  tiie  18th,  at  daybreak,  be  hftd  a  conference 
at  Bracheofeld  with  Bemadotte,  who  declared 
he  coold  not  attack  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
r;ir*he  timIl-s^  BlQcher  i;avo  him  for  that  day 
30,000  tnea  of  tho  Silesian  army.  Keeping 
iBb»  latoMt  cf  the  whole  exdnsdvely  in  view, 
BlQcher  rv>ni5cnte-:l  "v\ithoiit  he-citation,  but  ou 
the  cooditiuu  of  rvtuiiuiin^  li'imstlf  with  these 
MyOOO  men,  and  thus  s<3curi:tg  their  vigorous 
eoOperation  in  the  attack.   Afbur  the  finil  vio- 
tory  of  Oct  19,  and  during  the  whole  of  Kapo- 
leon*«  retreat  from  Leijisic  to  tlio  rjiiiio,  HlQcbcr 
alone  gave  him  an  earnest  pursuit.   While,  on 
Oct.  19,  the  generals  in  command  met  the  «>v« 
ereigns  in  trio  markot-iilaco  of  Txip-ic,  and 
precious  time  was  spent  iu  umtaal  coiii^liiueaU, 
tus  Silcsian  anoj  was  already  marching  in  par- 
rait  of  the  eoemy  to  LQtzen.   On  his  march 
from  LQtzen  to  weisscnborgj  Prince  William  of 
Praseda  overtook  Tiiiu,  to  <I<livor  to  him  the 
oommiaaion  of  a  Prussian  field-marahaL  The 
alBed  Mverei^ns  had  aUowed  Kapdeon  to 
gain  a  start  whic!i  c  ^ilf!  ne  ver  ho  rooovir. 
bat   from  Eisenach  onward,  BlQcher  found 
himself  every  afternoon  in  the  room  wliicU 
Napoleon  had  Icfl  in  tho  morning.  TVIien 
aboat  to  march  upon  Cologne,  there  to  cn>sa 
the  r.liuK',  he  was  rociilled  and  ordered  to  block- 
ad^)  lleatz  on  its  leit  bank;  his  rapid  pursuit  as 
itr  u  the  Rhine  harlng  broken  up  the  coofeder- 
ation  of  tho  Rhine,  tivA  di-enL'Mp/d  iti  troops 
from  the  French  divisions  iu  wliici»  Uiey  wcro 
friB  enroDed.   While  tho  head-qnarters  of  tho 
Silenan  array  was  established  at  Ilochst,  tho 
grand  army  marched  up  tho  upper  Rhine. 
Thus  ended  tho  campaign  of  1S13,  whoso  sue- 
oam  was  entirely  due  to  BiQcher's  bold  enter- 
pftee  and  froa  energy.— The  aUiee  wera  divided 
3«  t*J  thci-hn  of  ojn.rati'ins  now  to  bo  foli-nrod; 
tlid  ona  party  i)r  >t)0:>iug  Ui  stay  on  the  Rhine, 
and  there  to  t.ikc  no  a  defensive  poaitioB:  the 
other  to  cnxs  the  Rhine  and  march  upon  Paris. 
After  much  wavering  on  tho  part  of  the  sover- 
eigns, BlQcher  and  his  friends  jc*  vaikij,  and 
tba  reeolulioa  wa»  adopted  to  advance  upon 
Purie  in  ft  ooneentrle  movement,  tho  grand  array 
Kini;  to  start  fr^ni  S-.vit/i. rl'inil,  FIiwdw  fmia 
IIuiLstiid,  aa«l  Blnchcr,  with  tho  BUcsjuu  anaj, 
from  the  middle  RhiMb  For  the  new  campaign, 
t  additional  corps  were  made  over  to  BlQcher, 
viz.,  KleLst's,  the  elector  of  nc!*9o'«,  and  tho 
duke  of  S:i\('-C<>htir_''-.    L  avin^,'  part  of  Lan- 
geron'a  <^1>^  ^  invest  Kent^  and  the  new  ro- 
enforoeoNiiti  to  fbUow  aa  *  eeeood  division, 
THrtch.  r  crossed  t!in  Rhino  Jan.  1,  1814,  on  3 
puints,  at  Mannheim,   Caub,  and  Cobloutz, 
drove  Marmoat  beyond  tho  Vi'sjres  and  the 
Serre,  in  tho  valley  of  the  Mos«.llo,  p<jsted 
Toric^s  cotps  between  the  furtreiKH^  of  the 
UceeOe,  aad  with  »  foroe  of  S8,000  men*  con* 


sisting  of  Beelccfi^B  corps  and  a  division  of  Lan- 

j;uroir-i  roqi!?,  [.roceodod  hy  \'a!icoii]oiirs  and 
Joiaville  to  Hrienne,  in  order  to  eifect  hia 
Junction  with  the  grand  anny  bv  his  left  At 
Brit  nnc,  Jan.  29,  ho  wa^  attack »■< I  hy  Xfqtolcon, 
who^  forces  muaivrwd  abutit  40,(X)'\  whiio 
York's  corps  was  atiU  detaclio'l  from  tho  Sil^ 
•iw  army,  and  the  grand  army,  11(^000  strong, 
bad  only  reached  Chanmont.  IBlfteoer  had  con- 
6f<infntly  to  faro  the  greatly  superior  forc-s  of 
Napoleon,  bat  the  latter  neither  attacked  him 
with  hia  vaoal  vigor,  nor  Undered  hit  retreat 
to  Trnnnc?,  Favo  hy  a<omo  ravn^ry  sTcInni^hcai 
Having  Uikcu  pos.-f.-vjioa  of  Bri^nue,  plaro-l  jiart 
of  his  troops  in  its  vicinity,  and  occupio-l  I  >iea- 
vine.  La  Rotliidre,  and  Chammcnil,with  3  differ- 
ent corps.  Napoleon  would,  on  Jan.  30,  have  been 
able  to  fall  iiiK>n  llIuchLT  ^vith  superior  num- 
bers, as  the  latter  was  still  awaiting  his  re(^ 
fefoements.  Napoleon,  however,  kept  np  a 
f';i->ivo  Attitude,  whiK-  the  p-nnd  nnny  corv- 
oc:.trating  hy  Bar-sur-Auho.  and  tleUichinontd 
of  it  were  atrcngtliCDiri:r  Hlilchcr's  right  dank. 
The  emperor's  Inactivity  is  explained  by  the 
hopes  from  the  negotiations  of  tho  peace  oon- 
gr»-s  of  (  li.'itill  (n,  which  he  had  contriveil  to 
•tart,  and  through  the  meaiia  ci  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  dmei  In  flwt,  after  the  jono> 
tinn  of  the  -'an  anTiv  •with  tho  grand  army 
had  been  etfect<  1.  tliu  ili[ilumatic  party  insisted 
that  daring  the  doliborations  of  toa  peaoo  con- 
grc^  the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  feint 
only.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  sent  an  officer 
to  KliKhi  r  to  procure  his  acquiescence,  but 
BlQcher  disniiss^ed  him  with  this  answer:  *'  We 
most  go  to  Paris.  Napoleon  has  paid  his  visita 
to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe;  slionM  wo  ho 
polite?  In  sliort,  he  must  dcsct n-l  fr-ni  tliy 
throne^  and  until  ho  is  hurled  frctn  It  we  shall 
have  no  reat"  IIo  nrgod  the  great  advantages 
of  the  allies  attacking  Napoleon  near  Brienne, 
h<  foro  li.'  colli  J  bring  up  tho  rfniain<l  r  of  his 
troops,  and  offered  himself  to  make  the  attack, 
if  he  were  only  strengthened  in  Tork's  absenoeL 
TIio  cori^iih  nitioii  th.-if  tho  nrmy  ro-.ilil  n>.t  sub- 
sist in  the  baiTiiiu  ViUlcy  uf  tho  AuU',  and  must 
ntreat  if  it  did  not  attack,  can^d  his  advice  to 
prcvaU.  Tho  battle  was  docido<l  n^n,  bat 
Prince  Schwartzcnberp.  iiistea<l  of  bearing  upon 
the  enemy  with  the  uin;.  d  f..ri-o  at  haml.  only 
lent  BlQcher  the  corps  of  the  crown  j  rinro  of 
Vftrtemberg  (40,000  men\  that  of  Gyul  iv  (12,- 
OnOX  ;ui<!  that  of  Wr.  -lr  fl2,f»00).  Na]M,Ks>n, 
ou  hia  j'-'irt,  n.  ithcr  kiivw  nor  susiMjclcd  auy 
thing  of  the  arrival  of  the  grand  array.  When 
about  1  oVlock,  Feb.  1,  it  was  annonnoad  to 
him  that  BlQcher  was  advandng,  he  would  not 
believe  it.  Having  ma  lo  euro  nf  tho  fu  t,  ho 
mounted  hL»  horse  witli  tho  idea  of  avoiding  the 
battle,  and  gave  Bcrthier  orders  to  this  vmt^ 
When,  however,  between  oM  T.ri.  nno  and  Ro- 
thiuro,  he  reached  the  young  ciurd,  who  hod 
got  under  arras  on  hearing  the  approaching 
cannonade,  he  was  recei  ved  with  such  cnthuiiasm 
that  he  ttiooght  fit  to  improve  the  opportanity, 
and aiclainiad, *^£?mtmm$ mmtmitl "  ThM^ 
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about  "i  o'clock,  the  affair  of  La  Rotliicro  com- 
monced  in  earnest.   At  tbo  fiwt  reverse,  how 
ever,  Napdeoa  no  louder  took  luyr  persoual 

ftart  in  the  battl«.  BI9  infantry  having  thrown 
t-^./lf  into  the  vi'Jaf^o  of  Ln  -tln'T.',  tlio  coin- 
bat  was  long  and  obsliuate,  aiiti  iiiuchtir  was 
even  obliged  to  bring  up  bus  reserve.  The 
Fre  nch  were  not  dislodged  from  the  village 
till  U  o'clock  at  niglit,  M  hen  Napoleon  ordered 
tin-  retreat  of  bis  army,  which  had  lost  4,000  or 
6,000  men  in  kiUed  aod  woondodf  3,600  prison- 
en,  and  68  cannon.  If  the  aUies,  who  were  then 
only  6  days'  mar.  h  fruia  V:m^,  liad  vi^oronplj 
noshed  OQ,  2^apolcon  must  have  succumbed  bo- 
mn  the&r  un'mensely  superior  uuiubers ;  but  tha 
sovcrortrn-!,  Ptil!  jipprohen^iivc  of  cutting  Napo- 
leon o:i"  iVuai  uiakiug  his  pciice  at  the  congress 
of  Ghutillou,  allowed  Prince  Scbwartzcnberg, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  grand  anny,  to 
aeice  apon  every  pretext  for  shnnninff  a  declsiTe 
action.  Wljik'  N:t[:i*il.:.)ii  urilt  ri  i!  Mannont  to 
return  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Aube  toward 
Bamem,  and  himself  retired  by  a  flank  march 
upon  Tr.\vc>.  tlio  allied  army  split  into  2  armies, 
tbo  gniud  unuy  advancing  slowly  uponTroyes, 
and  tbo  Silesian  army  marching  to  the  Marne, 
whore  Blacker  knew  he  woold  find  York,  be- 
dde  part  of  Langeron's  end  KIeist*s  corps,  so 

that  hi r.';7VCi;:d>'  fi'rri  s  woiiUl  lif  h'.vi-llt.-il  to 
about 0/ )  I  Kj :  ;i  L  i  1 .  Tlio  piuu  Wiui  lor  him  to  pursue 
]klar?i::il  ihi'  ■]  .rijald,whohad  meanwhile  ap|)ear- 
ed  on  tJie  lower  Marne,  to  Paris  bile  Schwart- 
zenborg  was  to  keep  in  check  the  French  main 
army  on  the  Seine.  Napoleon,  Jiowever,  see- 
ing that  the  allies  did  not  know  how  to  use 
their  yictory,  and  iinr©  of  retnming  to  the  Seine 
before  the  grand  ur;;:y  wihl  luivo  ;nlva:ii-f<l  far 
in  the  direction  of  rails,  resolved  to  fail  upc!! 
the  weaker  Bilesian  army.  Consequently,  ho 
left  20,000  men  under  Victor  and  Oudiiii>L  iu 
fcco  of  the  100,000  men  of  tlio  grand  ariuy, 
advanced  with  40,000  men,  the  cor|)s  of  Mor- 
tler  and  Ney,  in  the  direction  of  the  Marne, 
tooknp  Harmont*s  corps  at  Nuj.;L:ir,  and  on 
ril'.  0  arrived  with  those  united  forces  .nt 
Svzuune.  Meanwhile  lilucher  had  proceeded 
by  St.  Onen  and  Suminepnis  on  the  little  road 
leading  to  Paris,  and  established,  Feb.  9,  his  head- 
quarters at  the  little  town  of  Vert  us.  The  dispo- 
sition of  his  forces  w;is  tliis :  about  10,000  men  at 
hishead-quarters;  18,000,  under  York,  posted  be- 
tween Dormans  and  Oh&tenn  Thierry,  in  pnr- 
aoit  of  Ma'  ilnuald,  who  \\  ;is  uln  aJy  on  the 
grefit  1 '  v-t  i\iiid  leadin;u  to  Paris  iVotnEpcrnay; 
oo.ni)!i  Kiiik-r  Sacken,  1ki\vcl'!i  Montmirail  and 
La  Fert6-Sous-Jouarro,  destined  to  prevent  tia: 
intended  junction  of  Sebastiani'3  c.'iv;Jry  with 
Macdonald,  and  to  cut  otT  the  passage  of  the 
latter  at  La  Fert4-Soa»Joaarre ;  the  Bnaaian 
general,  OlsnvieflT,  eantoned  with  6,000  men  at 

Charnpar.lur;.  Tlii^  faulty  distribution,  by 
which  the  SUesinn  arruy  was  drawn  up  in  a  very 
extended  position,  en  trZuVo/t,  resulted  from  the 
contradictory  ni  iti\  which  actuated  Blucher. 
On  the  one  hand,  ho  desired  to  cut  off  Mac- 
douold,  and  iwovent  his  Junction  ulth  Sebos- 


tiani's  cavalry;  on  the  other  hand,  to  tiko  up 
tile  oi  irps  of  Kleist  and  Kapzowitch,  who  were 
advancing  from  Chalons,  and  ei^ected  to  anile 
with  liim  on  the  9th  and  10th.  The  one  mo- 
tive kept  him  back,  the  other  pushed  him 
on.   Feb.  9,  Napoleon  fell  n\>oQ  Olsuvief^  at 
Champaubert,  and  routed  hini.    Blucher,  with 
Kleist  and  Kapzewitch,  who  had  me;iii%v!ii!e 
arrived,  but  without  the  greater  part  of  Iht^ 
cavalry,  advanced  against  Marmont,  despatched 
by  ^fapoleon,  and  followed  him  in  hia  retreat 
upon  La       Ohampenoise,  but  on  the 
Olsuvieff's  discomfiture,  returned  in  the  game 
night,  with  his  2  corps,  to  Bergdres,  tliere  to 
cover  the  road  to  Chalons.   After  a  snccvMftJ 
combat  on  the  10th,  Sac  ken  had  driven  Mac- 
donald across  tbo  Marne  at  Trili  urt,but  hearing 
on  the  night  of  the  same  day  of  Napoleon's 
march  to  (Jliampanbert|  hastened  back  on  the 
nth  toward  HontnundL  Before  reaehii^  it  he 
was,  at  Viciix  Mai sl/iis,  obliged  to  forrr.  ;u,Mirst 
the  oniperor,  coming  from  Monttnirail  to  iui»ct 
him.  Beaten  with  great h»s  bei^re  York  could 
unite  with  bini,  the  two  pcneraU  elTi  i  ted  tl  1  :r 
junction  atVillorL,  and  retreated,  l  eb.  12,  tu  L'L,^- 
tcau  Thierry,  where  York  had  to  Btand  a  very 
damaging  rear-guard  engagement,  and  with- 
drew thence  to  Onlcby-la-Vdle.  Having  ord«^ 
cd  Mortier  to  pursue  York  and  Sacketi  on  the 
road  of  Fismes,  Napoleon  reraaiued  ou  the  ISth 
at  Chateau  Tliierry.     Tnccrtain   as  to  the 
whereabout  of  York  and  Sacken  nml  tb.c  ftjc- 
ccss  of  their  engagement?,  Bliichcr  had,  frsjia 
Bergeres,  during  the  11th  and  12th,  <juietlj 
watched  3farmont  posted  opposite  hun  <t 
Etoges.  When  Informed,  on  the  18th,  of  tin 
defeat  of  Iji-- iivrals,  and  snpptis'n;^  Napoleon 
to  have  moved  o^  in  search  ot  ili^  grand  army, 
he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  striking  a 
parting  blow  upon  Marmont,  whom  he  c  nrii! 
ered  Napoleon's  rear  guard.     Adv:uicing  ou 
Ciiampaubert,  ho  pushed  Marmont  to  Mont- 
mirail, where  the  latter  waa  Joined  on  the  14th 
by  Napoleon,  who  now  turned  againat  BMchH', 
nil  t  him  at  noou  at  ^'eauchampfl^  $0,010 
btrong,  but  almost  without  cavalry,  attackei 
him,  turned  his  columns  with  cavalry,  aod 
threw  him  back  with  ^s-eat  loss  on  Champan- 
bert.    During  its  retrcuL  from  the  latter  place, 
the  Silesian  army  might  have  reached  Etojres 
before  it  grew  dark,  without  aiur  ooneidenMB 
I099,  if  BlOcher  had  not  taken  pieainre  in  the 
deliberate  .'^liwne^-!  of  tlie  retrograde  move- 
ment.  Thus  lie  ^\^m  attacked  during  the  whote 
o!'  his  march,  and  one  detachment  of  his  foroe^ 
the  divi-ron  of  Princo  Augustus  of  Prcusson, 
v.  as  ugaiu  beset  from  the  side  streets  of  Ettigcs, 
on  it,s  ptissage  through  that  town.    About  mid- 
night Blftcher  reached  his  camp  at  BefS|ire% 
broke  op,  after  some  horns*  rest,  for  OIiwni^ 
arrived  tliere  ab'>ul  nrnai,  Fe!i.   L",  and  W4s 
joined  by  York's  and  backen's  f.^rcc^  m  tbc 
IGth  aad'lTth.    The  ditTerent  uiFairs  at  t  ;  1:  7- 
aubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau  Thierry.  Vcan- 
diomps,  and  Etogcs,  had  cost  him  15,tKX)  uj* 
and  27  guns;  Oneimiiau  and  Mofflhig  beia^ 
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aloa*  rrnpoMB  ftr  41m  ita«t8f|«tted  India 

■which  Icfl  to  thcto  disasters.  Lcftvirig  Marmont 
and  Morii^r  to  frotit  BlQcbor,  Nupoleou,  witU 
K«y,  returned  in  forci-d  tnarcbes  to  the  Seine, 
WMn  Scbwartzenberg  had  driven  bock  Victor 
•nd  OndiDot,  vrho  had  retreated  acroaa  the 
Tdres,  ftiirl  tturo  tak.-n  up  12,000  men  untK-r 
MarxkMMtld,  ami  some  redofovoetnaiti  from 
Cbain.  On  th«  16th  €ttef  mm  mnrbed 
the  sudden  arrival  <.f  Napnloon,  foUo-w-efl  on 
the  17lh  bj  bis  trMi.|»ii.    After  hb  junctiun 
witbtlMinanbaU  iio  lia^teneda^inst  Schwartx- 
enb^FL',  whom  ho  found  posted  in  an  extended 
triBii;^lL;,  liaving  for  its  summits  Noffcnt,  Monte- 
rtjiu,  uinl  Sens.  Thegenerak  uadrr  !iis  command, 
iV'ittgaastetn,  Wrede,  and  th«  crown  moM  of 
Wllrtembeiig,  being  soeMMltdj  attadted  ftnd 
routed  by  Nttpolo  >n,rnnco  S.  liWiirt/c-iiVi  rj"took 
tso  hia  beela,  rc'trcuud  toward  Tro^cii,  and  sent 
wdto  BlQctit  r  t '  I  join  him,  eo  that  they  tuigltl  iu 
concert  give  bittlo  on  the  Seine.  BlQchcr, 
neanwhiio,  gtrtugvh<  ned  by  new  refinforco- 
ment^,  immediately  IoHowlJ  thU  oiiH,  and  c-n- 
terad  Mifarj  Febw  21,  and  waited  there  the 
whato  «r  the  S9d  for  the  diflporitiona  of  the 
promised  battle.    lie  Icfimcl  in  Iho  evening 
tbat  an  application  tor  a  truce  had  beon  made  to 
K»oleon,  through  Prince  Licbten.«tein,  who 
had  met  with  a  flat  refu<)al.    Iiii^tantly  de- 
spatching a  oonfidcntial  otliccr  to  Troyon,  he 
conjured  Prince  Schwartzeulmrg  to  jrivo  h;»'tl.' 
and  even  ottered  to  give  it  aloneu  if  the  grand 
tmf  woold  only  form  ;  IratSchtrarts* 

enberg,  still  raoro  fri^'!it> 1  }>y  the  news  that 
Ao^ereau  had  drivt.u  Ckiu  i^ubna  back  into 
SwitbrnrUaAf  had  already  ordered  the  retreat 
npon  Langros.  BlQcher  nndorsto.  d  nt  once 
that  a  retreat  upon  I.,angrca  wotjU  k:.iJ  to  a 
retreat  beyond  the  Uhiue ;  and,  in  order  to 
dnftw  Kapoleoa  off  from  the  ponoit  of  the 
dispirited  grand  army,  reaolTea  npon  tgidn 
marching  straight  in  the  direction  of  Pi.rN, 
toward  the  Marne,  where  he  could  now  ex]>ccb 
to  as^inble  Mianny  of  100,000  mon,Wintzingo- 
rode  having  arrivoil  with  about  25,(>f)0  uu.n  in 
the  vicinity  of  RheimA,  Bulow  at  Lavn  with 
16,000  men,  the  remainder  of  Klei!^t.'s  corps 
beiatf  expected  from  ErforL  and  the  reat  of 
LangefToiiis  corps,  under  St  PrlMt,  from  If  entx. 
It  was  this  si:of>nd  .«c-i).irriti')n  on  tlio  ]i:irt  of 
Blacher  from  the  grand  army,  that  tMrm  1  tlie 
ecaale  against  Napoleon.  If  the  latter  I j  id  fnU 
lowc-il  the  retreating  ^Tjiiid  ;irmy  ii^^s-id  'if  the 
advancing  Silesian  one,  tliL>  caiupiiigu  would 
havu  l>een  lost  for  the  alii^.  ^.  The  p.'isa;i|^  of 
the  Aube  befmre  Napoleon  had  followed  him, 
tbo  only  diffleidt  pobt  in  Blftdier*a  ndTanee,  ho 
effected  hj  constructic;;  a  [<  into<jn  brl  L-e  at 
Angloro  on  Feb.  24.  Nai>olcnn,  commanding 
Onoinot  and  Macdonald,  with  about  25,000 
men.  to  follow  the  frrand  iir:ny.  left  ncrhi--o 
on  iLo  26th,  togetht^r  vviih  Isc)  and  Victor,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Silesian  army.  On  the  advioe 
MDt  by  BlQober,  that  the  grand  army  had  now 
bat  me  S  xnarriiab  befiofe  it,  Sdrarartaenbcrx 
ttapptd  bia  rtCrai^  took  bauti  twaad  ioqm 


npen  Oodtoot  and  Macdonald,  and  beat  them 

on  the  27th  and  '-"^tli.  It  was  r.Iiicher's  inten- 
tion to  couc«ulrat4)  li'i^i  army  at  miuo  point  as 
near  aa  possible  to  Paris.  Harmont,  with  his 
troops,  waa  itUl  poated  at  84cinn^  while  Mor- 
tier  was  at  Chfttean  TMerry.  €fa  BlftcSier^ 
a<lv:in<  o,  Marinorit  rctrcitt- 1,  united  on  the  2'>th 
with  Mortier  at  1a  iert^-bous-Jouarrc,  thencvs 
to  retire  with  the  latternpoaMeaux.  Blnclier's 
n*tcTnj<t,  daring  3  d;iT<*,  to  cm^'?  t!>e  Ourcq,  and, 
witl»  a  strongly  advancx'd  front,  to  force  the  2 
marshaht  to  battle,  having  failed,  ho  was  now 
obliged  to  marcti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ourcq.  He  reached  Oulcby-Ie<Ohateaii  Xanh 
2,  learned  in  tlie  inornint,'  of  tha  8d  the  capitu- 
lation of  Soiatona.  which  had  been  effected  by 
Btthnr  and  Wlntxlng«rode,  and,  in  the  ootnee  of 
iho  same  d.^y,  cri>«-.'d  tln<  Aisnc,  nrA  cmc-n- 
trate<l  hi  s  )  i  m  1  c  n  r  iiiy  at  n  &.>i-':  i.>*.  N  aj  -  - '  1  •-■  >  >  n ,  \v  ho 
lind  rrn.-..-d  tiie  Mame  atLaFcrt/t-Sou  ■  tnii.iire, 
2  forced  marches  behind  BlQober,  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  ChAtean  Thierry  and  Firaies, 
and,  li;iving  paisod  <ln»  Vt-^Ic,  rr"<-<  d  th<» 
Aisue  at  Berry-au-Bac,  March  6,  after  the 
teeaptnre  of  Rbrfmi  by  a  detachment  of  hb 
anny.  'nitlcTicr  oridn.illy  int.  ndt^d  to  offer 
battle  behind  iUm  Ai»iie,  oa  Kapolcoa'a  poMiige 
of  that  river,  and  had  drawn  i^  Ua  te<oope  for 
that  paqxtsc.  When  he  beoune  aware  that 
Napoleon  took  the  direetfon  of  Fi.smcs  and 
Berry-au-Bac,  in  order  to  pass  the  Silesian 
army  by  the  he  deoidea  nnon  attacking 
1dm  Iran  Oraone  on  flie  flank,  la  an  oblique 
rK»silion,  immediately  after  his  di  *H)Tjching  from 
Berry-au-Bac,  so  that  N  sjiol  'iu  would  haTo 
been  foro.-!  to  j^ivc  l.'.itt!<.'  witli  a  di-lile  In  hia 
rear.  Having  already  pointed  liis  fbroea,  with 
the  right  wing  on  the  Aifme,  with  the  left  00 
the  Lotte,  half  way  from  8<.i^sf)in  io  (':-:Li>ne, 
he  resigned  this  exodient  plan  on  making  sure 
that  Napoleon  bad,  on  the  Ath,  been  aUowvd 
\>y  Wilitzinj'irf'do  to  pi.;^  Ik'rrT-nn-H?ic  unmo- 
lested, and  had  i^ven  {>ushixi  a  detachment  on 
the  road  to  Laon.  Ho  now  thought  it  necessary 
to  accept  no  decisive  battle  except  at  Laon. 
To  delay  Napoloon,  who,  by  Corbony,  on  the 
causeway  from  iChcirus,  could  roach  Lnon  as 
loon  as  the  Silesian  artuv  from  Craone,  Blucher 
poated  the  eorpc  of  WoronfoflT  between  tlia 
A'.-'Aij  .1:1 1  ti  e  Ix'tte,  on  the  strong  plateau  of 
Craone,  wlalo  he  desi>atched  10,000  bonio  un- 
der Wintzinperodo,  to  poah  on  by  Fetieux  to- 
ward C  .rln  iiy,  with  the  order  to  fall  upon  tho 
rtgl.l  dunk  and  rear  of  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  should  bo  cnjrnged  in  attacking  Woron- 
ao£  Wiataingerode  (ailing  to  oxeonte  the 
maaoaTre  intrusted  to  him.  Napoleon  drove 
"Woronzoff  frrtti  tho  ilitinn  on  the-  Tfli,  I)nl 
biniiielf  lodt  8,0o0  men,  while  WoronjtolF*«>capod 
with  the  loie  of  4,7iXt,  and  proved  able  to  eHeet 
his  retreat  in  jr  cd  ,  rder.  On  the  8th,  BlQclier 
had  concentnUcJ  Lid  troops  at  Laoa,  where  tho 
battle  most  decide  tho  fate  of  both  anniei*. 
Apart  from  his  numerical  snperiority,  the  Test 
before  Laoa  waa  peeoDariy  adapted  ibr 
deplojInK  tba  M^OODhorae  of  thaSUeaiaa  araiyf 
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wliilc  Laon  itself,  sitnatod  on  tho  platean  of  a 
UetiicheJ  hill,  wliicli  lias  on  every  sido  a  fall 
of  12,  10,  20  to  30  degrees  and  at  tho  foot  of 
which  lie  4  villages,  oftcrcd  groat  julvantagoa 
for  tho  defducd  as  w«ill  as  the  attack.  On 
that  day,  the  \«it  BVench  wing,  led  by  Napo- 
leon himself,  WfH  rrpnl=:ci1,  wLllo  tho  right 
wiug,  under  Maniiont,  surprised  iu  its  bivouacs 
at  nightfiftll,  was  no  coinplctely  'n  orstcd,  that 
the  marshal  could  not  brin^  liis  troops  to  a  halt 
hcfbro  reaching  Fismcs.  Isaiwloon,  completely 
with  his  miinln  ring  35,000  men 

only,  and  cooped  up  in  a  bad  position,  most 
hare  yielded  before  for  niperior  numbers  flash- 
ed v,  ith  \-ictory.  Yet  on  tho  following  morn- 
iut',  a  fcver  attack  and  an  inflamiuation  of  tho 
eyes  disabled  Blftcher,  irhilo  NapoU  on  vLt  re- 
mained in  a  provooatory  attitude,  in  the  s;uiio 
position,  which  so  far  intimidated  tho  mcu  who 
now  directed  tho  operations,  that  they  not  only 
Stooped  the  advance  of  their  own  troops  which 
had  akeady  begun,  but  allowed  Napoleon  to 
qnictly  retire  at  niglitf.ill  to  Si  i-on.-i.  Still  tho 
battle  of  Laon  had  brok,  n  his  lorces,  physically 
and  morally.  IIo  tt  i  i  n  vain  by  the  sudden 
oaptore,  on  March  13,  uf  Rheiujs,  wliich  had 
folleii  into  tlic  han<ls  of  St.  Priest,  to  rcstoro 
hiuHelf,  So  fully  wa-i  his  situation  now  under- 
stood, that  when  ho  advanced,  on  the  17th  and 
18th,  on  Arcifl-sur'Attbe,  against  the  grand  ar- 
my, Schwartzonberg  hims^'lf,  although  but 
80,000  strong  against  tho  25,000  under  Napo- 
leon, dared  to  »tand  and  accept  a  battle,  which 
lasted  through  the  20th  and  21st.  When  Na- 
poleon broke  it  off,  tho  grand  army  followed  him 
up  tu  \'itry,  atid  unite<l  in  his  rear  witli  the  Sile- 
sian  anny.  In  his  despair,  Napoleon  took  a  last 
refuge  in  a  retreat  upon  St  Dizier,  pretending 
tlius  to  cndaruiT,  widi  ]iU  haii'llul  <A'  iik!1,  the 
euormou:}  army  of  tho  allies,  by  cutting  off  its 
main  llnoof  communication  and  retreat  lietween 
LangTC?  and  Chaumont  ;  a  tnnvcmcnt  replied 
to  on  tho  i)art  of  the  ullits  by  tLwir  ouward 
inar(  h  to  Paris.  On  March  CO  took  place  tho 
battle  before  Paris,  in  which  the  bilc$ian  army 
stormed  Montmartre.  Thouiirh  Blhclier  had  not 
recovered  since  tlui  1>att1e  r.f  Lann.  !>o  still  ap- 
peared at  tho  balilo  for  a  short  lime,  on  horse- 
back, with  a  sha<lo  over  liis  eyes,  but,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  laid  down  hi'*  r'unrnaiK], 
the  pretext  bvin;,'  Lis  sickness,  an*!  liic  real  cau.-o 
tlio  clasliing  of  his  open-mouthed  hatred  against 
the  f  rench  with  the  diplomatio  attitude  which 
the  allied  aovereif  as  tbottgfat  fit  to  exhibit. 
Thus  he  entered  Paris,  Mar<  h  31,  in  tho  ca- 
pacity of  a  private  individual.  During  tho 
Avhole  campaign  of  1814,  he  alone  among  the 
allied  army  represented  the  principle  of  the  of- 
fensive. By  tho  battle  of  L;i  liothiere  ho  baf- 
fled tho  Chutillon  pacifKAtors ;  by  his  resolntion 
at  Hery  he  saved  the  allies  from  a  minons  re- 
treat; and  by  tho  battle  of  Laon  ho  decided  the 
first  caiiittilatii  in  uf  Paris. — After  Uio  first  peace 
of  Pju-is  hi'  ai  (■  jmpanied  tho  cmporor  Alexan- 
der and  Kiu^  Fre<leric  AVilliam  of  Prussia  on 
their  visit  to  England,  where  ho  waa  f&ted  aa 


the  hero  of  ib»  day.  All  tho  military  orders  of 
Europo  wore  showered  upoa  hiui ;  the  kiag  of 
Prussia  created  for  him  the  order  of  the  iron 
cross;  the  {irinco  r^.^nt  of  England  gave  Lira 
his  portriut,  aud  tho  uuiversity  of  Oxford  the 
aeaderaieal  degree  of  LL  D.  In  1816  be  9giin 
dcidoil  tho  final  cmnpriign  against  Na;  '  I:-  ?-. 
Afic-r  Uto  dii^tidlrous  baiilo  of  Liguv,  June  16, 
though  now  73  years  of  age,  heprsmed  upoa  Itii 
routed  anny  to  Ibnn  anew  and  march  on  the  Letla 
of  their  victor,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in  the 
evening  of  Juno  18  on  tho  battle  field  of  Water- 
loo, an  exploit  nuprecodented  in  the  hi^'tort  of 
war.  nis  pttrsnit,  after  the  battle  ef  Watenoo^ 
of  tho  French  fugitives,  from  Waterloo  toParij, 
possiisscd  ono  panUIel  only,  in  Napoleon's  equal- 
ly  remarkable  pursuit  of  tho  Pruteians  from 
Jena  to  Stettin.  lie  now  entered  Paris  at  tie 
head  of  his  ai'my,  and  even  had  MufHin;:^,  his 
quartermaster-general,  installed  as  tho  inilitMj 
governor-general  of  Paris.  He  insisted  upca 
Nap<^oon^  being  shot,  the  bridge  of  JeaaUowa 
up,  and  tho  restitution  to  their  original  ownert 
of  the  trea-sures  plundered  by  the  French  itt 
tho  different  capitabi  of  Europe.  His  first  wish 
was  baffled  by  Wellington,  aud  the  second  Iff 
tJjo  allied  sovereigns,  while  the  last  was  reaUMO. 
lie  remained  at  Paris  3  month-,  v«  ry  frequently 
attendlog  the  gambling  tables  for  r0ug(Hslrmf' 
On  the  anniversjiry  of  ttio  bnttleon  the  Katibad^ 
ho  paid  n  visit  to  Ko.stock,  his  native  phca, 
where  tho  itdiabitants  united  to  raise  a  puUic 
monuniont  in  his  honor.  On  the  occnrrotiM  of 
Itis  deatli  tho  whole  Pnissian  army  went  into 
mourning  for  8  days.  Lc  .rieux  dUihU,  m  hew« 
nicknamed  by  Napoleon,  "Marshal  Ft>rwan^'' 
as  ho  was  styled  by  the  Cusaiaus  of  th«  Sileiita 
army,  was  essentially  a  general  of  cavilry.  to 
this  speciality  ho  excelled,  because  it  required 
tactical  acquirements  only,  but  no  straUfKtical 
knowledge.  Particiiiuting  to  the  hit'be«.t 
preo  in  the  popu'iar hatre<l  against Napeleoailw  . 
tho  i  rcni.  Ii.  he  was  popular  with  the  ttttUitBto 
for  his  plclitian  passions,  his  gross  coinnwn 
sense,  tho  vukaritj  of  his  maoocra,  and 
coarseness  of  nis  speech,  to  which,  hewei* 
ho  knew,  on  fit  oica-ions,  how  to  impart  nt-meo 
of  fiery  elo<iueiice.  lie  was  the  inuii^l  a***!' 
dier.  Setting  an  example  as  the  bravest  in  h»t- 
tle  and  tho  most  indefatigable  in  exertionjO- 
erci-iing  a  fascinating  inlluencc  on  the  cenm* 
soldier;  joining  to  his  ra^li  hni\cry  a  saga- 
cious appreciation  of  the  ground,  a  quick  rao- 
lution  in  diffionlt  ^tnations,  etubbomntss  m  de- 
fence cqmd  to  his  enerjry  in  the  attacli,  '^iw 
sutlicient  intelligc-noe  ta  tind  for  hiiiiwlf  tbe 
right  course  in  t.itnp!er  combination-,  an  J  to  '-^ 
ly  niioii  Giiii^enau  in  those  whicli  were  n«W 
iiitricatc,  he  was  the  tnio  general  forthenflitny 
operations  of  1813-15,  which  bore  the  chara^ 
ter  half  of  regdar  and  half  of  Insurrectiocsry 
warfare. 

BLUDOFF,  DiMiTM,  count,  prcsi  lent  of  lb6 
acadeniv  of  j^oienees  at  St.  Peter?!>uri:.  p*^* 
deui  uf 'tlic  k-i-^lativa  department  in  Uie  cuuq- 
oU  of  the  empire^  senator,  nevstaqr  ^ 
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and  meraltr  of  various  other  snpromo  govern- 
DMat  boanK  boni  ia  M(>-i<*<>w  tiboat  1783, 
from  :i  family  tracing  ita  orif.'i[i  <liri.:<:tly  to  UUid, 
a  comjauiou  v(  Ruric,  tho  Variuguui,  fuaudcr 
in  the  9th  century  of  tlio  grimd  dukedoma  of 
HoTgorod  and  Kiev.  lie  oompl«ted  hit  itndiM 
•I  USe  tudrersity  at  MoMxnr,  Kid  antared  eulj 
Into  t!ie  diplomatio  service.  Ho  was  long  om- 
plojud  in  London,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  but 
was  afU:rvard  transferred  to  the  domestic  ad< 
ministratii  •:(,  and  at  tho  mlvcnt  of  Xichohii 
belonged,  u  itli  Doiilikotr  aaU  Ouvviiroff,  to  tho 
triad  which  Karamain.  the  Russian  historian, 
tiaea  m  Juad  of  patrUron  ia  tbe  pobUo  opioion, 

ftflOHItlMBMlBd,   tft  tilO  nqiMCk  of  tbo  IMIT 

cnipt.ror,  jl-i  the  fittest  men  to  carry  out 
hia  rieiormatory  ideas.  Bliuhjff  created 
mretarj  of  the  interiir,  and  a.s  siuli  was* 
member  of  the  hoftnl  of  inquiry  into  tlio  irisnr- 
reetioii  of  1 828.  lie  instilled  new  aud  hgalliiitx 
activity  into  his  branch  of  administration,  oon- 
teoding  on  evoiy  oooa«ion  with  the  deeply  roo^ 
ad  Abowa  and  nalTervstiatM.  la  18S8  ba  aoe* 
ceetled  Dashkoff  aseocreLiiry  nf  the  (lopartrrii  iit 
of  lastice,  and  sabsequently  became  president 
of  cite  legislative  department  in  the  council  of 
the  empire.  As  such  he  put  the  la^t  h.md  to 
tlio  establisLiaciit  and  publication  of  thu  cod*i 
{Zvsod  Zaiconoff)  of  civil  and  criminal  Uavs.  In 
lt>4ft-7  ha  was  sent  by  the  emporor  Xirholra 
aa  spocial  and extnwrainiu-y  ]ileii!p<>tc!ui:iry  to 
Rome,  to  conclude  there  fi  coricmnlat  conccm- 
iflg  the  Rouiaa  Mihuprica  in  variuiis  Kus^iaa 
prorinoes,  and  other  administratir* -.-.  Hgioaa, 
qtiestions  thiu  in  di-^jnite.     Ia  h^'  waS 

created  conul.  iJludwif  Ls  a  luau  of  extt  usivo 
and  varied  information,  of  great  simplicity, 
goodDeea  of  heart,  aod  bcnaroleiMO  io  hi*  rabk 
tioiM  witii  his  snbotdiiuitei.  Ho  is  «m  of  tho 
very  few  men  in  tlie  i>nhlic  servire  uf  Rn-,-ia 
who  ore  whollv  anconcerncd  with  r<^ani  to 
their  pexwnal  mterests,  haviflg  Ibr  hi*  motto 
that  one  cannot  at  the  Bamo  time  scrro 
(ivil,  tliC  czar,  his  coiLUtry,  aud  jmuumuu.  His 
political  convictions  are  those  of  an  enlightened 
aad  bimunio  abaotatiit,  of  a  ferroot  panslavist 
asd  a  tiioroo^  natfooalist;  that  he  belongs  to 
w!utt  i-s  comiuoiily  called  t!u>  cjM  Rti.ssiau  ji.irty. 
Be  prefers  tho  duvelu^iaeut  of  genuine  nattoual 
serms  to  the  importation  anu  engrafting  of 
?/reI^Ti  II  >tion>.  lie  pay-,  however,  duo  dt  fcr- 
eiiOO  V.J  the  liiultifarioiu  mcutal  progress  uf  tiiO 
west  of  Europe;  with  which  he  considers  it 
tlie  fktsi,  dotjofotrayiulightflDadaDdpatiiotio 
Russian  toMikndNar. 

BLUE,  i-ne  of  t!io  7  primary  C4jlor<.  Like 
the  green  of  tho  forest  and  tho  tield,  nature  ap* 
p««^  to  have  adopted  the  color  for  the  sea  and 
tky  with  reference  to  its  soft  and  {tk.i-ing effect 
npon  tho  eye.  In  these,  its  variou:^  shades  are 
aeOB  in  their  high^t  pcrfectioo,  and  they  are 
also  most  brilliaotlijr  diwiayed  in  the  aapphiro 
and  tho  turqnoim.  In  marts,  it  Is  derived  for 
dj.  s  fr  .M  the  prcKlncls  of  the  vt-^'ot-i^iMe,  aniinal, 
and  uiiaeral  kiagdoma.  Indigo  is  the  moat 
eammoa  VMeaCaUomiftarialftwodaaiBviL  JL 


great  variety  of  berries  are  al»o  n*><l,  tlio  joioat 
of  wliii-!i  become  blue  by  the  aiMit  iun  "f  alkaH 
or  sah.^  of  copper.  Among  mineral  substiinccs, 
CobaJi  i-'  the  most  remarkable  for  tJio  brilliant 
blue  prixluced  liy  il^  s  iUs,  (  '  l),dtbluc  is  used 
£»r  ooloriog  giaw  and  porcelain.  Mouatain  blao 
la  darited  nom  oarbonate  of  cop|)er.  Bremea 
bine  or  vcrditer  is  agrvc  i-h  Miu  <  ■  j  :•.  obtain- 
ed from  copper  mixetl  wUU  c  a  lH  uatc  of  lime. 
Fmarian  blue,  used  for  chemical  purposes  and 
as  a  pigment,  is  obtained  from  horns,  h<jofs,  or 
dried  blood ;  other  blues  are  obtained  from  coiii- 
binatioDS  of  molybdenum  and  oxldo  of  tin.  Ul- 
tnunarino  ia  *  beaati^il  blao  pigment  prqured 
firom  fliondiMrd  Upis landl,  -whicb  nntu  n» 
cently  has  'h  fi-d  all  imitation. 

BLUE,  pRrsvsiAK.   bee  Pucssijln  Btrs. 

BLUE  EARTH,  a  south-western  county  of 
Sfmnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  l>ounded  on  tlio 
N.  E.  bv  the  Minnesota  river,  and  on  tho  AV. 
by  the  Missouri.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Biae  £anh,  or  MankAto  river,  by  which  it  ia 
tnteraeoted.  Capital,  Mankato. 

BLTE  LAU  S.    This  term  is  h' >tnetimcs  ap- 

Slied  to  tlic  early  cnactracnia  of  several  of  the 
Tew  Kn;.']aiid  states,  but  is  more  frequently 
litniteil  to  tlu!  lau  7,  t)f  Xi  w  TIaw  ii  <  ■!  inr. 
Thii  origiu  uf  th<j  t<.rm  is  not  ej^uciiy  knowu. 
Various  coidecturcs  have  been  made,  but  the 
moat  probable  derivation  ia  that  given  by  Fro> 
t&mar  Siogsloy,  who  thlnln  the  epithet  ^  bine* 
was  applied  to  a:iy  one  who  (in  tho  tintcs  of 
Charles  U.)  looked  with  disopprobatiua  ou  the 
Uoaotbaaeaaof  tbotimaa.  Thaa«  inllndibn% 

For  hU  r(\] Irion,  It  w«m  flt 

Tliat  thia  apithet  ahonid  find  ita  way  to  the 
Ofdonlea  was  a  matter  of  oonnw.   It  was  here 

apj'lied  ni't  only  to  p..  :  -on-,  hut  to  tho  custoius, 
iiwtitutioiis,  anil  laws  of  the  I'uritanK,  by  those 
■who  wished  to  render  tho  prevailim;  syaiem 
riiFH  ulKtis.  11.  ui  e,  probably,  a  belief  with 
somu  that  a  di^luict  system  of  laws,  known  aa 
tlie  blue  laws,  muit(«<Jtue  where  have  had  a  local 
liaUtation.  The  existeooo  of  sach  n  oodo  of 
bine  lawB  ia  fhlly  diiiirored.  The  only  aothor- 
ity  in  it-,  favor  is  Potera,  who  b  notor:  ■u,ly 
untrustworthy.  The  traditions  upon  this  tuh- 
ject,  from  which  Peters  framed  his  stories,  un- 
doubtedly arose  from  tlie  fiiot  that  the  early 
settlors  of  New  Haven  were  uncommonly  strict 
in  their  application  of  tho  "  gcnenJ  rules  of 
rigfataoanass."  Judge  bmitli,  in  his  oootiuaft* 
tion  of  the  history  ot  New  York,  published  in 
"  N'evv  Ywrk  IlistoricU  Collections,"  v»d.  iv., 

£*vos  evidence  against  tlie  existence  of  tho  blue 
wa,wUehia(mrticnUirly  valuable,  as  it  was  pat 
on  record  some  15  years  before  Peters's  history 
was  published.  He  writes :  "  Few  there  are  who 
speak  of  the  blue  laws  (a  title  of  tJie  ori^'in  of 
which  the  aathor  ia  ignMant),  who  do  not  ima- 
gine they  limn  a  code  of  ralei  drawn  op  for  Ai- 

ture  coinluct,  hy  nn  ehthu^i;L-r^■  pnciso  Hct  of 
religionists:  and  if  the  inventions  of  wits,  ha- 
Bunrti^  and  boflbooa  wore  to  be  credited,  thflf 
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must  consist  of  many  largo  volames.  Thd 

author  bod  tho  curiosity  to  resort  to  them 
Vilrnn  the  coiumusioaers  met  at  Haw  Uaveu 
for  adjusttoiDr  a  partitloii  line  between  New  Tork 

aii'l  hn.-C'ttd  in  17(>7;  and  a  parolimpnt 

covered  book  of  demi-roynl  paper  was  Laiidwd 
him  for  the  laws  luked  for,  as  the  only  volume 
in  the  otHcc  pasMng  under  this  odd  title.  It 
contaius  tho  memorials  of  tho  first  eetablish- 
mcnt  of  tho  colony,  which  ci>iisi-ti  d  of  i>orsoii.s 
who  had  wandered  beyond  tho  iimitii  of  tho  old 
ehuter  of  Kassadnnetta  Baf,  and  who,  aa  yet 
unauthorized  Vy  tho  crown  to  pot  uj)  luiy  civil 
government  iu  duo  form  of  law,  rci»ulvcd  to 
oondoet  themsel  ve;?  hy  the  Hible.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  tho  jtul/j'es  thoy  ch(»<o  took  up  an 
authority  which  every  religious  man  exercises 
over  liis  <<\vn  children  and  domestics,  llenct! 
their  attention  to  the  morab  of  tho  people  iu 
instances  with  which  the  dyn  magistrate  can 
Dc%"cr  ihtermeddlo  in  a  re;^ular  w-.ll-jioliclL.l 
constitution,  becauiK)  to  prcsorvo  liberty  thcv 
aro  reco^rnizjihle  only  by  pnrontal  anthoiity.'' 
'*  The  iiK-n         fr mmI  wives  were  ad- 

moui-slied  aad  iiued  for  liuertios  daily  correct- 
ed, but  never  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  larpo 
and  w«U-poiaod  commnnities ;  and  ao  fiu:  is  the 
common  idea  of  the  bine  laws  behi^  a  ooHeo- 
tii  >a  of  :  r.!e3  from  being  true,  that  tlieyaro  oiily 
records  of  convictions  consonant  in  tho  judg- 
ment of  tlto  magistrates  to  the  word  or  God 
and  t'le  dii-tiui'^  nf  ro'i-Tiii." 

I3LL  E  LICK  SriaNGS,  a  village  of  Nicho- 
las CO.,  Ky.,  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Frankfort, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  form 
an  article  of  eonsiderable  traffic  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

BLUE  M(jNI)AY,  orieinally  called  so  from 
a  fa-^liion,  prevalent  in  tli  -  Itiili  r*  iitory,  of  dec- 
orating the  churclifr*,  on  i'i-r  .M  nnLiy  prfcs'ding 
Lent,  with  blue  colors.  TiiO  custom  of  niul».iiig 
a  holiday  of  this  particular  Monday,  especially 
as  iiir  as  tlkose  wore  oonccrned  whose  vocations 
compelled  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
suhscnueiilly  transferred  to  all  Mondays  indis- 
crimiualely,  and,  allliou^di  tho  excess.,.-*  proiluced 
by  the  celebration  of  tlie  <l;iy  resulte<l  in  strin- 
gent enactments  on  the  suliject,  and  gciii  ruliy 
iu  tlje  abuliiion  of  tho  custom,  it  is,  howi  v«.t, 
not  yet  eniirt-ly  extinct  in  Kurup  ,  and,  for  a 
portion  of  the  working  cla»se:i,  tho  blue  Monday 
etill  cnrrios  with  it  promises  of  enjoyment  and 
Tvlax  .(lou  from  labor.  According  to  otiier 
traditions,  t!u>  name  originated  from  tho  revels 
during  tlio  Monday  holiday,  which  generally 
left  blue  marks  upon  the  &cea  of  qnanrelwMno 
person  i. 

lUA  K  MOUNTAINS,  the  central  mountain 
chain  of  tlto  itilaud  of  Jatmuoa.  It  extends 
from  east  to  west  throngh  tlio  centre  of  tho 
island,  with  oflVrts  covfrinir  i:s  <  a-i.-rn  L\tr<  - 
mity.  liieao  mountains  are  remarkable  lor 
tlieir  s^oep  decUvitioB  audnliarp,  narrow  crests, 
which  aro  soinetitius  oidy  a  few  yards  acrosjt. 
They  cover  the  greater  part  of  tho  island;  the 
level  portions  being  estimated  alsot  more  than 


^fh  part  of  the  whole.  Tho  valleys  aro  deep 
longitudinal  deproxsiona,  covered,  as  aro  also 
tho  sides  of  Uio  muuntaiosi  with  dense  vegeta> 
fion  and  stately  foreefak  In  the  great  eardi* 
quako  of  1092,  tlicso  monfitaiDB  wara  tenUiily 

shattered  and  rent. 

BLU£  RIDGE,  tho  most  eastern  of  the  prin- 
cipal ridgos  of  tho  Appalachian  chain  of  moan- 
tains.  It  is  tho  continuation  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac of  tlie  same  great  ridge  whicii,  iu  l\un- 
sjlvauia  and  Mary  land,  is  kiMwn  as  the  Sooth 
mountain.  It  retains  the  name  of  Blue  lOdoe 
till  it  crosses  the  Jamc-?  river,  from  whi^ 
to  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  its  continuatioa 
is  called  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Throng 
North  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  it  again  r^cLlvcs 
tho  nauio  of  Blue  Ridge.  It.-^  geologic  jxl  foriua- 
tions  and  mineral  products  haw-  bei-n  latticed 
under  the  head  of  ArpALAcmAK  MocMTAXsik 

BLUE  RIVER,  rising  in  Henry  co.,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tho  state  of  Indiana,  takes  s 
S.  W.  course,  and  joins  bugar  creek,  in  Johnsoa 
CO.,  after  v-hk-h  it  takes  thenamo  of  Drifiwood 
Fork,  or  East  Fork  of  "VTliile  river.  .\l.)Ove 
Sugar  creek  it  is  from  30  to  OO  }  .ards  ■wido,  and 
aft'onls  excellent  water  power.  The  towns  cf 
tMielbyvilie  and  Newcastle  are  on  its  banka. 

BLUE  8TO0EIKG8,  a  title  which  orifrinatea 
in  EnL'land  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  f' -r  la- 
dies who  cultivated  learned  couversatiiiti.  lio6- 
wcU  relates  tliat  in  1781  it  was  much  tho  fai*hk« 
for  ladies  to  form  evening  asscnibrRS  wLvTO  tliej 
might  pai-Llcipate  iu  talk  with  literary  and  in- 
gen  ions  men.  One  of  tho  most  eminent  talkeis 
on  these  occasions  was  a  Mr.  Stiliingdeet,  who 
always  wore  blue  stockhigs,  and  his  absenos  it 
any  time  was  so  re^Tcttcd  that  it  need  to  be 
said:  "We  can  do  nothing  without  the  bine 
stockings."  The  title  was  by  degrees  tr&as* 
ferred,  tlr.-t  to  tlio  clubs  of  this  kuid,  and  then 
to  tho  ladies  wlio  attended  tJitm.  It  soon  be- 
came a  general  appellation  for  pedantic  or  ridi- 
onlously  literary  ladies.  One  of  the  moet  fit- 
nous  IX  these  clubs  was  that  which  net  at  Mm 
Montagu's,  which  wa"?  sometimes  honored  by 
tho  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  principal 
mombt  rs  of  which  have  been  aketdied  and  eu- 
logized by  i{annahMore,iah«r  poem  entidBd 
the  "  Has  liku." 

BLUE  VITUIOI^  called  also  Blce  Stow, 
the  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  composed  of  mi* 
phnrio  acid,  onde  of  copper,  and  water.  Kii 
a  natural  product  of  some  mines  of  coj  i  ^  r  erci, 
and  is  also  largely  prepared  for  economical 
poses.   See  Copper,  St  trnATE  of. 

in.TTP.ITlI)  {fialia  WiUaniL,  Swsiml).  » 
North  American  species  of  tho  order  pattera, 
tribo  daOiinttrei,  and  family  lu^nida.  Thtf 
well-known  speciea  is  about  7  indies  long,  sod 
10  inches  in  extent  of  wings  ?  the  biM  is  blsc^ 
aT»oM;  ^  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  ?tr.aight;  tbs 
pluniago  of  the  malo  is  soft  and  blended,  tU>^^ 
of  a  bright  azure  bine,  below  yellowish  brovn. 
and  the  holly  white;  the  female  has  the  ap|>* 
parts  of  a  buo  onproaching  leaden,  with  tlie  r«rt 
Wm  the  male,  though  duller;  the  yooiv  have 
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tho  bead  and  back  brownish.  It  is  found  in  ail 
pMCi  of  the  United  Btatea,  «ieeptiiig  perha|» 
•ome  of  the  n«w  Pacifio  territonea;  it  la  rtry 
^rightly  and  fkmiUar,  and  ia  always  a  welooiM 
TUitor.    Tho  ii(*t  is  inado  cither  in  a  box  pre- 
pared fur  it,  or  in  any  convenient  hole  in  a  tree ; 
the  tfgi  are  from  4  to  d,  of  a  pale  Une  oolor. 
Hie  iwd  ooD^ata  of  varions  kinda  of  inaeeta  and 
qpidera,  and  also  the  ripe  fruits  of  Uteioittli.  Ui 
■ong  is  a  aoft  tgrmMt  warblo,  bcoomiDg  |U»> 
tfana  m  winter  q>proacbeik  at  which  aeaaon 
■Mt  of  them  repair  to  tlie  aoothera  states. 
Audubon  says  that  this  s[)vcics  "fleu  rerainilcd 
him  of  the  robin  redbreaat  of  Eorope,  in  ita 
im  Hid  baUla  There  are  t  other  spedea, 
mach    resftnMinj?  tho  above,  *9.  Mcii^nna^ 
Swains,  and  -V.  arftica,  Swains.  The  fumiei\  the 
weatem  bluebird,  occupies  tho  same  looaUtiai 
en  the  Pacific  ooaatthat  the  8.  Wil»<n%ii  doea  oo 
the  Atlantic ;  its  oolor  approaches  altramarine, 
with  a  chestnut  band  :icr^     tho  back,  tlio  throat 
Ul%  and  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  red.  The 
M.  areHam  te  ftmad  ebont  Columbia  rirer  and 
Fort  Vanc<>aver ;  the  color  b  a  light  emalt  or 
greetmli  blue  alM>vo,  and  of  a  paler  tint  of  tho 
■ne  below  iiitariorly.  The  bill  and  wings  are 
WMwhet  kmnr  in  the  last  2  than  in  the  first 
^woes.    The  Dlneblrd  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
oar  <j>ring  song8tcr>,  and  does  good  service  to 
the  agzicolturist  in  deatroying  beotiea,  grasa- 
hoftpew,  gmba,  wire-wenna,  mi  other  similar 
fe^A  ;  it  rarely  injure^  any  of  our  frnnh-n  fniiU, 
preferring  tiioso  of  the  sumach  and  tiiO  wild 

cherry.   

BLL'EITELDS,  or  BurwnxLDS,  a  rirer  and 
town  of  the  Moe^uito  territory,  Central  Ameri- 
ca. The  river  is  several  hundred  miles  long,  is 
HMrisable  £ot  80  uxilea,  and  anptios  into  an  in- 
1*  «r  tlM  Oaribbean  aea.  On  an  eminenoe  at 
&o  month  of  the  river  stands  the  town  of  the 
mme  naaie.  It  h  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
Hm  Moeqnito  country,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 

BLUEFlisH  {ttmnocUm  tallator^  Cuv.),  an 
•eantiiopterygian  fish  of  the  family  of  teombri- 
dot,  called  al*r,  "  .>.kip-jack,"  and  sometiines 
^horae-mackerel;"  both  of  the  latter  terma  are 
applied  to  olhcr  aoomboroid  flabaa,  nd  the  laal 
cepecially.  on  the  New  England  coast,  to  a 
•pectea  ot  tunn^-.  AU  U>e  upper  part  of  tho 
body  ia  of  ablmah  oolor,  the  I'twcr  port  of  sides 
and  ab<Vwnen  whitish,  a  krge  black  spot  at  Uie 
base  of  peeloral  fins ;  the  jaws  are  armed  with 

Kminent,  sharp,  and  lancinatcd  tectii,  tho 
er  with  1  row,  the  upper  with  a  second  poa- 
Mor  row  of  naall  ones;  the  baae  of  tiie 
tongue,  vomer,  and  palatic  bofies  are  als<> 
crowded  with  very  small  teeth ;  tiie  operculum 
terrran  itee  in  2  points,  not  spines,  the  lateral 
hoe  beginmog  just  above  ita  posterior  angle, 
•nd,  cttrring  with  the  body,  terminating  at  tlto 
baae  of  tbo  caudal  fiii ;  the  tins  are  covered 
with  acalea.  It  arrivea  on  tho  coast  of  tho 
wMdIs  itetes  early  ii|  the  spring,  accompanying 
the  weakfish  (otolith'u  rcgalit.  Cuv.)  in  its 
inigmtiona,  and  feedins  principally  ui»ou  it ;  it 
hiotiBMoanMii  in  MMinhniitto  bqrla  Um 
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summer  months,  where  it  is  oft^  seen  ohasiag 
tba  iotK)olfl  of  menhaden  and  mackerel,  Jaaqp< 
ing  cot  of  water,  and  ao  botlj  pnrsoing  itsprej 
aa  to  drire  large  nmnbers  of  them  upon  the 
beaches.  The  gl20  varies  from  1  to  3  feet  in 
Itfigth,  the  weight  from  6  to  14  lbs. ;  the  former 
being  the  ordinary  weight  of  those  seen  fai  the 
market  It  is  one  of  tho  ino-it  ^\y\%  rtrong.  and 
voracious  of  fishes;  they  will  bite  eagerly  at  any 
o^Jeet  drawn  rapidly  throng  the  water,  and 
adrantage  is  taken  of  this  to  catch  them  hj 
trollmg  In  sail-boata;  so  sharp  are  their  teeth 
tlt.it  it  is  neoessary  to  wire  tho  lino  for  a  short 
diiitaoce  aboTO  the  book  orsooon.  Itissoter' 
rible  a  foe  to  themadBerd,  that  the  aoardty  of 
tho  latlar  flah  on  the  New  England  coast  in 
1857  was  attributed  by  the  finhennon  mahily 
to  its  presence;  considerable  numbers  were 
caught  in  Maasachiwetts  bay  during  that  sum- 
mer, and  many  from  tho  rock-boimd  beaches 
of  Cohasset  and  Scitnat.-.  It  generally  swims 
near  the  aurfisoe.  Toward  the  latter  pert  of 
■BiBBMr  it  la  aaoet  exeellent  eating.  It  rana  up 
tliO  month  of  rivers  ev( n  to  •juite  fre-h  watorj 
being  taken  in  tho  iiud&un  as  high  uj)  as  >Sing- 
Bing,  in  the  IMaware  at  Fhikdelphia,  and  in 
tho  Potomac  aa  far  up  aa  Aoqoia  creek.  It 
ranges  far  along  tho  coa.>>ts  of  North  and  South 
AniericA,  and,  in  tlio  opinion  of  ValencieODiii 
inhabits,  as  a  single  imocioi<,  both  oceans. 

BLUEDfO  OF  METALS,  the  pfocees  of  glr- 
ins  a  bluo  color  to  meUdlic  substaiioes  by 
heat.  Iron,  when  heat<d,  becomes  fir?**,  of  a 
light,  tlien  of  a  darker  gold  color,  and  finally 
blue.  Bteel  heated  to  rodneM  and  suddenly 
cooled,  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  ro- 
storid  to  any  d.-;.'ri.'  of  by  hentlii;;  it 

up  to  certain  temperatures  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  slowly.  These  temperatures  are  precUoly 
iiidieateil  by  tI»o  color  of  the  film  of  oxide 
w  hich  fonm  upon  'wa  surface.  At  430'  F.  it  is 
straw  yellow  of  the  very  hard  temper  soitable 
for  lancets.  At  higher  temperatorea  it  i^>pean 
successively  a  goldon  yellow,  then  brown,  pur* 
|>lei,  blue,  and  linully  j^tclii.  I'ak'  h'Au-  :it  r»,'>ij^ 
18  the  temper  for  swords  and  watch  springSb 
The  common  shade  of  blue,  at  64M>',  la  the  tem- 
per  for  fine  saws  and  dirks.  I>>  ep  bbic,  at 
COO  ,  is  tho  lioit  qulaily  of  hteel  for  large  saws. 

BLUET  D'ARBEllES,  Bernakd,  a  French 
fool  by  profewion,  when  such  a  profession  ex- 
isted, bom  about  1660,  of  a  peasant  foraily, 
died  in  1 ''nr..  Durin^'  his  b  .Nh.M.l  ho  was  a 
^epherd,  allerwani  a  cartwright,  and  then  n 
Ibol  to  the  fhndlf  of  aSaroyard  nobleman.  At 
the  ago  of  34  ha  went  to  Pari-*.  n--iuned  tho 
title  of  comU  dt  Piirmmion  and  i-Kn-.tlitr  de» 
UguM  dm  XIII.  cantons  Sui*»(g.  lie  wrote 
eulogies  for  tho  great,  on  whoso  bounty  ho  hvetL 
particularly  on  that  of  Ilenry  IV.,  and  afterward 
wrote  pr.ijiliK  1.  >4  for  the  people.  UN  works 
were  ooUccted  into  173  books,  of  which  about 
130  have  eocne  down  to  oa.  At  the  HcCarthf 
sale,  in  1S16,  a  copy  of  Bluet  was  sold  for  5rK) 
francs.  Fifteen  yean  later,  it  was  sold  in  £ug- 
kodlbrJBSOatflriiiic.  It  la  Mid  that  when  the 
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plapne  of  ravft^f-*!  Pari?,  Bluet  pave  ont 
that  hU  total  al^tontion  from  for  9  days 
woii!<l  save  the  city.    He  (l;e<i  on  t>je  6th  Aiy. 

BLUFFS,  a  term  of  Anitirif^an  origin,  synony- 
moai  with  cliff-.  It  ha.s  Vip.'j:  been  iL-otl  to 
ignate  the  high  cliil-*  ind  with  alon^  the  Mii- 
eiVippi  river;  particularly  those  ahrupt  banks 
of  I'^ain  on  lis  ea.-torn  «i<le  bdow  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Ohio.  TliCise  are  cotitinuiilly  washed  and 
undermined  hy  the  action  of  tbe  river,  while 
the  oj»po>itc  side,  ri-itig  more  gently  back  from 
tlio  river,  U  hut  slightly  wa>hed  by  its  waters. 
()n  the  ?^jnth  shore  of  Lake  Sui)erior,  near  the 
Pictured  R<xk.-»,  is  a  nK^st  reraarkahle  bluff  of 
lrK>-e,  blowuig  «ianrl,  which  risca  so  steeply  from 
the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  heiglit  of  ^(.tO  feet, 
tliat  one  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  it. 
Tlic  wave*  and  the  winds  l>eat  against  it  from  the 
north,  and  keep  iL^  mate-rials  continually  in  mo- 
tion ;  hut  more  sand  appears  to  be  always  sup- 
pli'  d  to  n-place  that  which  Is  borne  away. 

BLUn.ME,  Cnp.isTiAN'  Albert,  a  Danish 
Etate<»iiiaii  of  the  prc>ent  day,  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  27,  1794.  EmpU)yv  d  in  the  jmblic 
service  of  his  country  since  182o,  ho  officiated 
a*  minister  of  conitnerco  from  March  to  Nov. 
lB-18,  as  chief  adtnini-itrator  of  the  8ound  duties 
in  \Ho<*,  reC-ntered  the  cabinet  as  foreign  min- 
ister in  Nov.  1851,  and  finally,  in  Jan.  1Sr,'2, 
became  prime  raini.stcr.  This  otfice  ho  retained 
until  Dec,  1854,  when  his  administration  was 
impeached  for  an  alleged  tran.sgre<.-ion  of  power 
in  the  financial  department.  The  imj)e.achtMcnt, 
however,  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  verdict 
of  the  supremo  court  of  Feb.  27,  1856,  Mr. 
Bluhme  resumed  his  post  as  director  of  the 
Sound  duties  iu  1855,  and  in  Jan.  1850  he  was 
apjiouited  president  of  the  f>ound  duties  com- 
roittee. 

BLLTI,  RonEUT,  one  of  the  m.artyrs  of  the 
German  revolution,  born  at  Cologne,  Nov. 
10,  ls(t7,  executed  in  Vietma,  Nov.  «,  1848.  Ho 
was  the  Hon  of  a  poor  journeyman  cooi>er,  who 
died  in  1^15,  leaving  3  children  and  a  distressed 
widow,  who,  in  1810,  again  married  a  common 
lighterman.  This  second  marriage  proved  un- 
liappy,  and  the  familv  misery  rose  to  a  climax  in 
the  famine  of  181G-'l7.  In  ISiy  young  Bobert, 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  confession,  obtained 
an  employment  as  miiss- servant;  then  became 
appri-ntico  to  a  gilder,  then  to  a  girdler,  and, 
according  to  the  German  custom,  became  a 
travelling  journeyman,  but  was  not  up  to  the 
re«pjirementsof  liis  handicraft^  and,  after  a  short 
absence,  had  to  return  to  Cologne.  Here  he 
found  occupation  in  a  lantern  manufactory, 
ingratiated  himself  with  his  employer,  was  by 
him  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  counting-house, 
Lad  to  accompany  his  patron  on  his  journeys 
through  the  Hiuthern  states  of  (Jcrmany,  and, 
in  the  year  1821*- :J0,  resided  with  him  at  'Berlin. 
During  this  period  he  endeavored,  by  assiduous 
exertion,  to  i)rocuro  a  Rort  of  encyclopaedic 
kno\yledgc,  without  however  betr.ay  inga  marked 
predilection  or  a  i^ign-al  endowment  for  any  p.ar- 
ticuhir  iK:ieoco.   bummoued,  in  1830,  to  tho 


miltwry  service,  to  which  eTory  Prussian  sub- 
ject is  b'')und,  his  relations  with  his  protector 
were  broken  off  DisTnis?ed  from  tlie  annj 
after  a  six  weeks'  service,  and  finding  his  em- 
ployment g'-'ce,  he  returned  again  to  C«  -logne,  in 
ahii'^t  the  same  circumstances  in  which  he  hxi 
twice  lett  it.  There  tho  miK-ry  of  his  parents, 
and  his  own  helplessness,  induced  him  to  accept, 
at  the  han'ls  of  Mr.  Ringtlhardt,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Cologne  theatre,  the  office  of 
man  of  all  work  of  the  theatre.  His  connection 
with  the  stage,  alchuugh  of  a  subaltern  charao- 
ter,  drew  his  attenii'-^n  to  dramatic  literature, 
while  tho  political  excitement  which  the  French 
revolution  of  July  had  caused  throm^hout 
Rhenish  Prussia,  allowed  him  to  min^lo  in 
certain  p<ilitical  circles,  and  to  insert  poetry  in 
tho  local  papers.  In  1831,  Ringelhardt,  who 
had  meanwhile  removed  to  Leipsic,  appointed 
Blum  cashier  and  secretary  of  the  Leipsic 
tlieatre,  a  ptjst  he  held  until  1S47.  From  1631 
to  lS:i7  he  made  contributions  to  the  LtMfsic 
family  papers,  such  as  the  Comet,  the  Ahtnd- 
zcitung,  A:c.,  and  published  a  "  Theatrical  Cyclo- 
pa;dia,"  the  ''Friend  of  the  Constitution,"  an 
alman.ac  entitled  Vorttart»,  Ac,  His  writing! 
are  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  a  certain 
household  mediocrity.  His  later  prodactioiis 
Were,  moreover,  spoiled  hy  a  superfluity  of  b«d 
ta>te.  His  jwlitical  activity  dates  from  1837. 
when,  as  the  ppokesraan  of  a  deputation  of 
Ix'ipsic  citizen.*,  he  handed  over  a  present  of 
honor  to  2  oppi>sition  members  of  the  Saxon 
estates.  In  1840  he  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers, and  in  1841  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Schiller  associations,  and  of  the  association  of 
German  authors.  His  contributions  to  the  Sdcli- 
»Uche  Vatcrlaiuhhhittfr^  a  political  journal, 
made  him  the  most  popular  journalist  of  Saxony, 
and  the  particular  object  of  government  perse- 
cution. German  Catholicism,  as  it  was  called, 
found  a  warm  partisan  in  him.  He  founded 
the  German  Catiiolic  church  at  Leipsic,  and 
became  its  spiritu.al  director  in  1845.  On  Aug. 
12,  1845,  wlien  an  immense  meeting  of  anntd 
citizens  and  students,  assembling  before  the 
riflemen's  barracks  at  Leipsic,  tiireatened  to 
storm  it  in  order  to  revenge  the  murderous 
onslaught  committed  the  day  before  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  riflemen,  Blum,  by  his  popular 
eloquence,  persuaded  tho  excited  masses  not  to 
deviate  from  legsd  modes  of  resistance,  and 
himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  for 
legal  redress.  In  reward  for  hu  exertions,  the 
Saxon  government  renewed  its  persecution! 
against  him,  which,  in  1847,  ended  in  the  *op- 

Eression  of  tlie  VaUrlandMatUr.  On  tlie  out- 
reak  of  tho  revolution  of  Febm,ary,  1848,  he  be- 
came the  centre  of  tho  liberal  party  of  Saxonj. 
founded  tho  "Fatherland's  Association,"  which 
soon  mustered  above 40,000  members,  and  gener- 
ally proved  an  indefatigable  agitator.  Sent  br 
the  city  of  Leipsic  to  the  "  preliminary  parlia- 
ment," he  there  acted  as  vice-chairman,  and  by 
preventing  tho  secession  en  mas$€  of  the  oppo- 
sition, contributed  to  sustain  that  body.  After 
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its  diaeolatioa.  be  bocamo  a  member  of  tbe 
wmmittee  it  left  behind,  and  afterward  id  the 
Frankfurt  parliatuont,  in  which  he  wa»  the 
leader  ol  iha  luodcriilo  upiH><»ition.  IIw  {xdi- 
feical  theory  aiiued  at  a  repul  lic  :l->.  thv  Hrumnit 
Cf  Germaoj,  bat  as  ita  bade  the  ditlVrcut  tradi- 
ttonarf  kii^pdomfl,  dnkedoniB,  &c. ;  Rince,  in  hit 
Optalion,  the  latU;r  al  -'iC  WlTc  iiMo  to  i  rowrve. 
iatoct,  what  hu  oaoiiidtfreU  a  peculiar  beauty  oi 
German  Bocioty,  the  independent  development 
of  its  ditTerent  onlcrri.  As  a  siH?aker  he  wai 
plausible,  rather  theatrical,  aiid  very  popular. 
When  the  news  of  the  Vienna  insurrection  reach- 
•d  Fnakfytt,  he  was  diariged,  ta  company  with 
•000  odwr  memben  of  the  Qerman  parliament, 
to  carry  to  Vieona  an  address  drawn  up  \>y  tho 
parliamentary  opposition.  As  tbe  spolcesmaa 
of  the  deputation,  ho  handed  the  addnw  to  tlM 
ttPOicipal  council  of  Vietina,  Oct.  17,1818.  ITav- 
iog  enrolled  hitasclf  ia  the  roukii  of  tho  studout^i* 
oorps,  and  eonnnandod  a  barricade  during  tho 
igbt,  bo  sat,  after  the  capture  of  Vienna  by  Win- 
dbohgrutz,  quietly  converging  in  a  hotel,  when 
the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  ho  hini- 
leif  made  priaoner.  Placed  before  a  ooart*mar- 
lU,  and  Bofc  oondeioeDdiBg  to  denr  aajr  of  his 
iipteehes  or  n^'t.t,  bo  was  ^tentcrice  1  (o  tho  pal- 
iMP%  a  puuiihment  commuted  to  that  of  being 
■hot  Thid  ezecntioa  took  plM»«t  dajflnoik, 
Ib  the  Bn^ttemm. 

BLUlffKIiAOH,  Jonainr  FsnoBim,  a  Ger- 
MB  naturalist,  bom  at  Gotha,  May  11,  1752, 
at  GOttiogen,  Jan.  82,  1»40.  His  father 
aogagad  in  teaching,  and  hia  mother,  ac- 
centing to  niumcnbftch'b  own  statement,  "had 
&Ii  the  virtue*  which  adorn  tho  mother  of  a 
&ml]y.*^  His  love  of  scieuco  was  finit  kindled 
when  be  was  only  lOyeaiaof  age^  bj  tboaod^ 
dnCal  ai^ht  of  a  hnman  skeleton.  In  the  faoase 
of  a  physician,  tlie  friend  "f  liis  father;  and  al- 
tboQgh  other  studies  daimed  a  portion  of  his 
tinM,  he  never  after  oeseed  to  mediute  on  ost»> 
ology,  and  tf:o  rdationH  of  the  fikcleton  to  tho 
whole  organism.  Ho  made  collections  of  hu- 
man akuILs  and  the  bones  of  animabi,  as  a  ba>>id 
ftir  oomparatiTO  anatomj.  At  the  ago  of  17, 
!•  cwnmeaeed  flie  stadj  of  mediotne  at  Jena, 
where  he  remained  3  yean*,  anil  afterward  at 
Gtottingen,  where  be  ol  tained  his  degree  of 
loolor  «f  medldne  in  1775.  On  that  (tccasion. 
he  wrote  a  thesis  on  tlie  diflVri  nt  vnri.'t  ies  ot 
Am  human  race,  De  Geiierit  JJum>ini  ViirktaU 
KatvcOy  in  which  ho  developed  tho  germ  of 
Uioae  eranjolofpoal  researches  and  oomj 
far  wUeh  be  afterward  became  oai 

SQa  a^<}u;r.  !n.  were  so  highly 
tfiat  ho  was  apt<ointed  Junior  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  following  year ;  and  2  years  later, 
in  1778,  ref»ulnr  proffs-or.  From  XT'"')  t«»  171>4 
heedited  ascientitic  puLlicatiou,  tlio  Mtdiciniifhe 
Bthlwtheky  in  which  ho  wrote  maur  valuable 
•rtacUa  on  raedicineh  phrsiologr,  and  oonipara- 
liye  anatomy.  EsaiMoMained  a  wan-merited 
rvT'titation  by  tho  publication  of  h'w  Iimtitutiotus 
FhifHolofica,  a  condensed  and  weli-arrangod 
Hear  at  the  Himal  ftBwttoaa;  tiie  vofk  up- 


beared  in  1787,  and  dnrins  a  p«iod  of  84  jean, 
from  I78T  to  1891,  went  tnrobgh  many  actions 

in  Geniuuiy,  where  it  was  tho  t^-ncral  text  hook 
for  science  in  tho  sch(K)R  This  work  w.os 
translated  into  many  foreign  language*.  It 
was  reodeiad  into  En^ish  by  I>r.  OaldweU, 
and  pafalished  In  Arasrien  in  1798,  and  in  Lon- 
don, by  Elliot'^on,  in  1S17.  IJlumcnbuLh  le- 
catne  sdll  more  extensively  known  by  his  manual 
of  oom|ierati:ve  anatomy  and  physiolo^,  of  which 
8  editions  were  pi:bli-ln  d  in  Germany,  from 
tliO  time  of  its  lirsL  appearance,  in  lbL>4,  up  lo 
1824.  It  was  translated  into  A^^tah  in  luod, 
by  the  eminent  surgeon  Lawrence ;  and  aga'm, 
with  the  latest  additions  and  improv^entii,  by 
Couldon,  in  1S27.  Though  lees  elabonito  tlian 
the  works  of  Cuvier  and  Cams,  this  work  oi 
Blumenbach  will  always  be  Talaed  for  the  a^ 
curacy  of  his  own  oW>rvation%  and  tho  just 

Sjpreciation  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
lumenbach  was  the  first  who  placed  compara* 
tive  anatomy  on  a  truly  scientific  basis.  In 
1785,  long  ticfore  Curler's  time,  he  instituted 
the  njethod  of  comparing  diJTcrent  varieties  of 
human  skeletotis,  and  skeletons  of  animals, 
Oamper  had  onl^  comparsd  the  fuiil  angles  of 
tlic  skulls  of  turoiKians,  negroes,  and  orang- 
outaiigi;  lilunienbacn  perceived  thcinsutBcioncy 
of  these  few  points  of  comparison,  and  intro- 
dttoad  a  general  survey  of  comparative  anatomy. 
ITe  Insutcd  on  the  necessity  of  coniparing  the 
whole  cranium  and  face,  to  diitinguiah  the  va- 
rieties of  the  human  race;  and  his  numerous 
ol«icrvations  were  poblidied  ia  tho  CoU<rtio 
Craniorum  Dirrrsomm  Ocntium,  pubU-In  d  at 
Gutlin^;en,  in  7  decades,  from  17U0  to  I''-"^.  in 
4to.  with  8<>  fi^'tires,  and  in  the  decade  VIII., 
or  I/ova  J*aUat  VolUciionu  Sum  Cranwrum^ 
which  was  Joined  to  the  work  in  the  latter 
year.  l5!uinenbaoh  wrote  many  works  of 
scientific  merit;  but  his  theory  of  generation, 
on  tho  byi)othesis  of  a  ninu  formatirut^  han 


been  I 


•tilt' 


<\  a-t  futile  as  tho  "preeXHd  i.t  gonns' 


of  Leibuuz;  aud  yet  it  does  not  setjm  devoid 
of  rationalitv  on  close  examination.  It  is  not 
dear  anoa^  howarer,  to  oommand  assent, 
witbont  more  proof  than  be  has  gtten  of  ita 

Iirob:iMe  rcidity. — TIk-  great.->t  part  of  ninmon- 
>ach 's  lifo  wss  paa^ed  at.  Guttmgen,  and,  like 
tbe  lifo  of  oUmt  acientifio  men  daroted  to  tho 
study  of  nature  and  her  laws,  was  not  much 
chequered  with  events  of  a  romantic  or  exciting 
nature.  In  1783  he  visited  SwiUerUiud,  and 
gave  a  enrioaa  medical  topograptoT  of  that  conn- 
Sy  in  bfa  In  1788  be  WM  In  Eng- 

land, and  also  in  1792.  The  prince  regent,  in 
lb  10,  conferred  on  him  tho  othce  of  physician 
to  tlio  royd  ftmOy  in  Ilanover ;  and  ho  made 
him  knight-compariinii  of  tlf  (Im  lnhic  order  in 
1621.  The  royal  academy  ol  Tarii  adonted  him  as 
a  member  in  1881.  Blumenbach  was  nighly  hon- 
ored and  appreciated  in  all  the  ciTilixad  nati<Hisof 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Gimnany,  bis  natire  land. 
Ill  1770  ho  was  appointed  conservator  of  tho 
museum  of  natural  history  at  Guttinge^  which 
heanikMljiniiMraiNodkottoiia;  aadSyatn 
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later,  he  was  named  profiassor  of  physiologf 
and  eomparativo  AOAtomj.  In  early  youth  he 

vras  thi'  frioiiil  (irSommorrinjr,  who  became  colo- 
hrated  abo  aii  euiiiieiit  auatoiaisl;  and  during 
half  a  century  tho  noblest  youths  of  Germany 
studied  under  Blomaabaich  at  GOttiugen.  Not 
tho  least  distiognished  of  his  pnpih  was  Alex- 
niid.  r  von  Humboldt,  who  hm  sim  o  lioc<nne 
famous  as  hk  mastor.  la  1825  Blumeubach 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  his  profeMorahip^  the 
KOfh  anniversary  of  hi;;  innnguration  aa  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine.  On  this  occasion  he  bequeaiii- 
ed  a  certain  som  of  money  for  the  adTanoement 
of  natural  history.  Ton  years  later,  in  1635, 
after  laboring  CO  years  as  a  professor  and  a  diU- 
gent  sttuk'iit  of  comparative  anatomy  and  pliys- 
iology,  he  retired  frem  pnblio  life,  aod  only  lec- 
tured privately  to  seleot  nnfiences,  in  yrb&tt  he 
ntimbered  several  of  tho  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  on  different  occasions.  His  stylo  of 
lectnring  w:ih  ssikI  to  be  exceedingly  attractive, 
from  the  iutere-jit  he  took  in  his  own  favorito 
Btudiea,  and  the  ease  with  which  ho  taught  to 
other?  wliat  ho  know  himself  so  well. 

BLUKD£IiBUS&  a  short,  heavy,  krge-bored 
firearm,  often  brasa-DanreUed,  and  bell  or  tnun- 

{>et  mouthed.  It  was  UMd  to  disclmrj^e  fi  heavy 
oad  of  slugs  or  small  buUeta  at  a  short  ranges 
and  some  years  since  was  generally  employed 
aa  a  weapon  for  tlie  defence  of  houses  against 
barg'lar&  Aa  a  milttary  weapon,  it  was  used 
occ:isioually  on  ship-board  for  repelling  board- 
ers, or  i>ouriijg  heavy  volleys  into  boats,  when 
attempting  to  cut  vessels  out  from  andiorogei. 
It  is  now  wholly  disused. 

BLUNT,  Edmixd  March,  author  of  varions 
nautical  works,  horn  at  Portamouth,  N.  II., 
June  20,  1770.  Hid  «  American  Coast  Pilot" 
has  made  his  name  famons  to  seamen  tlirough- 
out  thf>  v.i-rM;  tln  ro  is  not  a  port  on  the  ex- 
tensive coasLd  ui  ilio  United  States  nndcscribed, 
and  tlie  mailing  directions  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  thuu-iind-  from  "hipwri  <  k.  It  was 
comiiK'Uced  by  lai.'i  in  17ltG,  has  bot-n  pubhshcd 
in  18  Kuecos.sive  editions,  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  is 
continued  to  this  day.  His  other  nautical 
works,  charts,  &c.,  have  been  numeron.s.  Ho 
yet  lives,  at  tho  advanced  ago  of  68. — Eo- 
iirvn,  son  of  tho  preceding,  bom  in  Newbnry- 
T»ort^  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  IT'JO.  At  the  ago  of  17 
ho  surveyed  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  from 
that  tiiiK-  v.p  to  1S33  he  was  engaged  in  survoya 
in  tho  We^i't  Indies,  Guatemala,  and  tho  sea 
coast  of  tho  United  States,  on  his  private  ac- 
count. In  1833  ho  was  appointed  a  first  as- 
sistant, by  Mr.  Uaseler,  in  the  U.  S  coa^^t  sur- 
vey, in  whidi  office  ho  has  continued  to  tUs 
date.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  snrveynr  <  >f  imtiring  in- 
dustry, great  skill,  and  scrupulous  accuracy. 
The  country  Is  indebted  to  him  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Fresnel  light. 

BLUNT,  John  Jasif.s,  professor  of  di\inity 
in  tho  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  born 
at  NewcAstle-under-Lyme,  in  17^4,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  17, 186S,  He  obtained  a  Mow- 


ship  in  1816;  was  appointed  in  1818  one  d 
the  tmvelling  bachelors ;  visited  Italy,  and  wrote 

a  Volume  on  the  "  V<  t:/e-i  of  AnciLiit  Ynnncrs 
and  Customs  discoverable  ia  MuJcni  lud)  aod 
Sii  ily,"  pul'lished  in  1823,  and  translated  inte 
Giirinao.  He  held  various  eccl^siasUcal  ap- 
nolntmenta  until  1899,  wheti,  on  the  death  of 
ni^lioj)  ^frirsh,  he  wa«  elcf  t(<1  to  the  LadyMw- 
garei  i>ri  >fessorship  of  divinity.  On  the  doatL 
of  tla'  IjMiop  of  Salisbury,  tho  vacant  see  wia 
offered  to  hii!!.  l>nt  !jc  prcf.  rrcd  to  remain  in 
the  university.  Many  ui  his  lectures  and  ser- 
mons wero  pnblishcd.  A  8d  edition  of  his 
Undecided  Ooinoidenoee  in  the  Writings  Iwtik 
in  the  Old  and  If ew  Testaments**  appeared  ii 
I'^Tif),  His  most  poptilar  prodnctiiiii  wa<  ha 
"  Sketch  of  tho  Kelormation  of  the  Church  of 
Englaud,**  which  passed  through  15  eAtioo^ 
and  w.as  translatc'l  into  Frcncli  and  German. 

BLUSHING  is  a  suddcu  reddening  of  lije 
face,  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  into  tho  cspil' 
lary  vessels  of  tho  skin.  A  bluah  is  excited  Ijf 
confusion  of  mind,  arising  from  snrpriM  or 
diffidence,  mode-ty  or  shnmo,  or  conscii  ii.i  gsriU 
and  apprehension,  showing  tlie  influonee  of  the 
passions  and  emotions  on  the  nervous  fjrtan 
and  tho  cimilation  of  tho  blood.  Sadden 
fear  and  apprehension  cause  tho  blood  to  rash 
from  tho  external  surface  to  the  internal  ormni, 
leaving  the  bloodless  lips  quite  pale,  sm  (Im 
whole  face  suffused  with  deathly  paller.  hii 
a  kind  of  invi  rsc  Mn^liMi^r;  thL^  one  I'f'ng  i 
sudden  flash  of  color  ia  tlie  face,  the  otLtr  t 
sudden  flash  of  paleness. 

BOA,  a  largo  serpent  of  the  fourth  family, 
h'^iilit^  of  tho  second  order  of  reptile?,  ophidin 
This  family  is  known  by  tho  follo\viii:;  th:»m- 
tcrs :  Tho'under  part  of  the  body  and  t«Ms* 
cept  in  holyerlay  is  eovered  with  tnunw* 
Imntls,  c;;(  h  of  a  sin^'le  jiiece,  narrow,  ecslj, 
and  often  6-sided ;  there  is  neither  epor  nor 
rattle  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  hinder  limta, 
formed  of  several  bones,  nro  developed  intoia 
exsertt*!  lioruy  spine  or  hook  on  each  ade« 
tho  vent;  tho  body  compressed,  larger  toKir. 
tho  middle;  the  tail  short  and  prebeoMle: 
pupil,  except  in  tortriz,  oblong  and  effect; 
small  Hoak's,  at  least  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head.   A  remarkable  foatore  of  their  Murtooy 
consists  in  their  having  one  lang  shorter  by 
one  Ij.ilf  tlian  tho  <»tlu  r.    Tficy  are  tiic- 
of  serpents,  and  though  without  vcn /t:', 
immense  muscular  power  enables  them  to 
within  their  folds  larj^e  animals,  which  th^ 
first  lubricate  with  saliva,  and  then  tWiOOj 
whole  Iv  iln  ir  vii'-rtiioii-ly  diliit.-iMe  jaw» 

$ allot.  Thoy  sometimes  entrap  their  prej  V 
sing  themselves  by  the  taH  to  some  sfuiM 
tree,  and  then  allowing  tlicmsclves  to  ffi^^t-- 
It  appears  that,  in  fonuer  time-,  scrj-^aw 
of  this  faraUy  existed  in  It.ily,  Grc  oe,  Mfl 
tho  Mediterranean  regions  of  Africa. 
cil's  description  of  the  death  of  lace(K»n  m 
his  2  sons,  as  well  ;i5  tli.'  in;i£:nificent  mvUS 


up,  which  cither  furnished  the  sobj^JCtw 
loscription,  or  wm  aqggested  to  tiie  scuv 
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Ij  it,  .'in'l  ncrain  the  Meout,  Ilk  tiie  f4tik  MyU 

i.  'f  T!jo<.>critu->,  of  tho  Jicijionts  ffont  ^y  Jnno  to 
destroy  the  m£aut  Ucrculta  ia  his  cradle,  all 
show  that  the  artists  were  perfectly  acquainted 
vitlt  the  action  ud  wtedm  optnmii  of  ooa» 
■Iricting  seq)eats.  Tlw  namtiire  Ydrnfot 
M.i.xi!:!U>  .if  tin'  ^•Ipintlo  hcrpi'ut,  \v?jioh  liml  its 
Uir  1  V  ilio  watvrs  of  the  river  MeienU,  Uot 
&r  fri  111  Vtio  i,  or  tlu'  j-resentaito  of  Tunis,  and 

' -li  k-']  t.  tliii  wlii/lc  army  of  rUj^ulits  .-it  bay, 

ii.  u.ij;  iimny  of  Lis  s^aldicrai,  until  it  was  at 
kogth  destroyed  by  stones  cost  from  the  en- 
giiMM  used  in  the  aiege  of  oitie%  is  fiuniUar  to 

moveoTer,  stated  tlist  tiie 
skin  of  thl-i  --TiHMit  Wits  12n  f^^^ct  in  IcruHh,  and 
prd6«rrod  in  a  tetuple,  at  liome,  until  the 
of  the  Nnmantine  war.  Pliny,  who  re- 
h'r"^  thii»  story,  giving  it  ftill  cre-leneo,  odds 
the  seqwnts  called  boa  in  Italy  confirm 
this;  for  that  they  grow  so  large  that  one 
bUed  on  the  VaOoui  hill,  that  is  to  nj,  within 
tiw  Toy  eonftiMe  of  the  dty,  fn  the  ref^  of 
CUadius,  had  tlio  entire  l>oiU'i'f  ;in  infint  in 
its  bc'Uy.  Suetonius  abo,  in  tlio  48d  cliapter  of 
bis  life  of  Octftvleniu  Cs^sor,  mentions  tlie  ex- 
hibition of  a  -'crpcnt  of  60  cuT);t'»,  T')  fo*  t,  in 
length,  in  frunt  of  the  Gomiiiutn.  Thoite  tre- 
mendous rcptili>s^  which  are  sow  found  in  the 
tropical  oonotrMs  <»dy ,  hare  been  reoentl j  distin- 
gm«hed  Into  no  leas  toan  S5  genera,  under  which 
ar.-  ruTonged,  aooording  to  cIi[iraotori>f  ic  difTi  r- 
eoo^  the  serpents  in  the  Britisit  museum. 
Among  these  genera,  whieh  oratdn  noet  of 
them  several  e^i  trica,  are  the  folln-wins::  I. 
PyOion,  2  siK/cius,  distingtibliL-d  iVnui  tlj«  buaa 
by  placing  its  eggs  in  grosij'S  .md  covering 
Iben  with  its  body.  This  habit,  whioh  had 
hean  donhted,  has  been  verified  from  obserra* 


,1 


lin>coviliij_'s  of  a  pyth'Ti  in  tlio 
iardin  de* plantta  at  Paris.  The  ular  mxwad  of 
Btedoatan,  Ceylon,  and  Borneo,  and  the  rook 
=^ske  of  Java;  the  former  \%  one  of  tlie  largest 
atd  most  torrible  of  all  tin  hideous  monsters, 
said  to  grow  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  propor- 
tionally stout,  ami  to  be  oblo  to  manage  a  full- 
grown  bnfialo.  There  are  living  sfpecimeos  of 
both  these  snakes  in  tlio  /oological  gardens, 
RegouCs  park,  London.  11.  JJortuHa^  8  species, 
all  of  Scioth  AfKcB :  the  Natal  rook  anak«,  S6 
fi' t  long,  and  as  1.ir^>  fi<i  t^.f  h'«W  "f  n  ^fant 
lUijLi ;  the  Guinea  rocic  snake,  of  whit,  h  iliere 
it  a  sjKfcimen  in  the  Regent's  pork,  which  is 
aidcaliiLod  to  weigh  one  hundred  weight;  and 
the  royal  rock  snaJko,  which  is  the  aeqtcnt  with 
which  Mr.  Camming  had  one  of  hU  ^.  vi  ri"-t 
oonteete  by  the  side  of  an  African  fountain,  near 
which  the  Intrepid  himCer  waa  marktnf  the 

jpo.  if  of  ^'amc.  in.  JSoa,  4  species,  p<'rnlinr  to 
Mexico,  ilonduras,  8anta  Lucia,  mid  Peru. 
Thia  la  th«  geOM  which  has  given  the  general 
name,  In  common  parlance,  to  the  whole  fiunily 
of  great  constricting  serpents.  T)>o  skin  of  one 
of  these  serpents,  of  tliu  lir-t  -pocics,  hoa  con>- 
atrieUrr^  the  tUeaatl  and  UmacuileakuiUa  of 
tte  Mgilftifta»  and  Iha  object  of  their  hideous, 
'        '  *  .of 


which  the  Snaniordirtoodlnaaeh  inre,  Is  pt«> 

served  in  tin-  liritish  mnaoum.  Thr*  pmner  b^a  is 
decided  by  Cuvier  not  to  be  a  native  oi  auy  |>or- 
tion  of  the  old  world.  IV.  Eunecte*,  one  s{)eciei^ 
thanalivaaf  trroioalAmarioa;  thisiatheaoa- 
ooimIb,  a  narae  said  to  be  of  Oefloneae  origin, 
wliirli,  like  th;tt  of  l-oa,  \\x^  ^«•..•n  vulgarly  pi  v»'n 
to  the  whole  fjamilr.  (t>oe  Ajsaco.iua.) — ilie 
boa  is  the  most  terrible  elass  of  destmetive  rep- 
tiles in  existence,  against  whii^h  no  care  could 
defend,  no  force  avtul  to  deliver,  when  once 
their  deadly  hold  is  taken;  their  I  j;.:-,  keen 
teeth,  curved  stronglj  baiekward,  each  tooth  in 
either  Jaw  fitting  between  the  mterwtices  of  t 
in  the  «'th>T.  cla-i'inj*  wh  itcvfr  tin  y  s.  i/.-  iip<'a 
inextricably,  and  with  the  torce  ot  some  dread- 
fu]  maehinek  Then,  wifli  the  sjieed  of  light, 
the  vri^t  volume*  are  wound  in  hrjgo  knot<,  not 
in  rcguLiT  spirals,  about  the  ogouized  creature, 
which  rarely  has  the  power  to  utter  above  ft 
single  cry;  although  the  proce^  of  death  ia 
neither  rai^d  nor  easy,  being  a  combination  of 
straii„'iil:iU' )!i  }>\  (■<>niiirc--;"n  <if  th--  vit.il',  fti.'l 
of  crushing  aU  the  bones  into  one  shapeieiu  and 
disorganixed  maaa.  6o  hmg  as  the  terriblu  con> 
«trif  tor  h  epnsible  of  life  or  motion,  within  his 
compressed  folds,  he  still  constricts  them  closer 
and  closer;  but  when  once  aware  tliat  tlierc  ]a 
life  no  longer  In  the  wretched  relic  which  he 
embraces,  he  slowly  glides  away,  and  snff^rs 
lii^  prey  to  drop,  a  mvre  r;u'.  fn';;i  the  gripe 
of  toe  folds  wliioh  have  done  their  work  so 
fttally.  Then  an  extant  eeTeral  accumtoand 
Tnjnnte  accounts  of  tlio  rminnor  in  avI.'  li  these 
iuou.-.irou«  6eq>cnts  kdl  ami  mt,  Jrawii  up  l«y 
painHl-iking  and  scientitio  observers,  who  Xvav^ 
watched  thoir  pcrfunnancee  while  in  oonfioe- 
menl ;  one  is  by  Mr.  Mel^eod,  who  wrote  a  nam* 
'ti\->  < if  the  voyage  of  II.  M.  .S.  Alcesto,  in  which 
wod  brought  over  to  England,  from  the  blond 
Borneo,  a  serpent  of  the  ilunily  of  bouim,  \%  feei 
In  length,  and  18  inches  in  circumferr'irr,  t'v 
getlier  with  8  mLierablo  goats  dcriliiicd  to 
feed  the  snake  on  Ids  voyage.  One  of  thej^e 
wretohcil  anim-ils  was  devoured  every  3  weeks, 
and  Mr.  McI^kI's  description  of  the  a^'  uiy  ci 
tt  rror  and  autii)athy  of  tlie  goat  on  beiii;;  thrust 
Into  the  den  of  the  b<^  is  terribly  vivid,  and 
even  painful  in  its  interest;  aa  nneh  so  a»  are 
his  <letiiils  of  the  method  of  its  absorption,  not 
by  tht*  j>owor  of  suction,  as  it  is  vnlgarly  called, 
but  )>y  t!iO  affiwt  of  BKMOular  contrnction,  w-^- 
sisted  by  2  rows  of  strong,  hooked  teeth,  most 
onrious  and  extraordinary.  This  anake  Wa»  % 
Lours  and  2"  jninntrs  t.-tu;ilnvtd  in  pir^'inL'  f!iO 
goat,  during  which  time,  particuhirly  wiiile 
the  animal  waa  fai  the  iawa  and  throat  of  tlio 
coii«tri<-t(.r,  tluT  ^Wn  of  t lie  InttiTwn^  di-tonded 
aliuo&t  tu  bursting,  while  the  ikhuU  of  the 
horns  of  the  vietim  eonld  be  seen,  tlircatcning, 
as  it  were,  at  every  moment  to  pierce  the  scaly 
coat  of  the  destroyer;  no  snch  results,  how- 
ever, fi>Iii>wi  d.  The  sn.'vko  coiled  him!H.'lf,  and 
remained  torpid  for  8  weeks,  daring  which 
ha  eo  oomplatelT  digested,  and  eoBferted  to  his 
own  «Nk  tlia  wtwia  of  tba  goati  thallM  ] 
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nothing  from  bim  "bot  a  nnaU  quantity  of  eal- 

careoijs  matter,  not  C'jual  to  a  tenth  p;irt  of  the 
1k>uc$  of  the  uuimal,  and  a  few  hairs ;  and  at 
tbo  end  of  that  timo  was  iii  condition,  on 
awakening,  to  ddTOur  another  coat.  The  other 
narrator  of  lus  somewhat  similar  experienee,  is 
Mr.  Droflcrip,  the  auth'ir  of  those  delif:htful 
works,  "  Leaves  from  the  Note-hook  of  a  Nat- 
uralist," and  tho  Zoological  Journal,"  who 
dL->cri!>05,  in  alm"st  ilie  s;uiio  words,  tlio  sanio 

1)hcn«jnuua,  iu  the  killing  and  deglutition  of  a  rah- 
)it,  wliich  Jia  observed  in  the  tower  of  London. 
The  tiinereqwredtokillthdrabbit  was8miiMite& 
during  which  its  snfierings  were  cmel,  asoonla 
be  seen  by  its  paintiil  broathii.j.  evinced  in  t!iO 
motion  of  its  flanks.  In  every  respert.  tj^'^h  J, 
ICr.  Broderip  corrolwrates  the  ob'-'  rvri!!  .I's 
and  coincide-^  witli  the  opinion  of  ilr.  Mcleod, 
except  on  oao  point  of  fact,  easily  reconcilaljlp, 
and  one  of  opinioti,  in  whicli  Mr.  Bro  lerlj)  i 
nnduubtodlj  correct,  as  tho  more  scientific  and 

¥ractisetl  ob.'«ervcr  of  zoological  experiments, 
lie  rabl»it  which  Jfr.  Broderip  saw  devoured, 
and  other  rabbi  ts  and  chickcni  which  bo  saw 
exposed  to  the  snakes,  exhibited  no  terror  ot^ 
or  rei)Uijuntico  to,  the  eerpent^.  t'lO  iioultry 
even  rousting  on  hi^  coiled  folds;  vviiUo  tbo 
goats  were  cx->t  into  ajrouics  of  horror  at  tlio 
mere  siglit.  This  i.s  explained  by  tho  fact,  that 
the  Eu;.'li.sh  rabbits  and  fowls,  having  no  ex- 
p>:  r:i'in  either  aojuired  or  hi.r.Ml:tarily  trans- 
mitted in  the  sltape  of  natural  uutinct,  leading 
them  to  fear  the  boa,  feared  Ta&m  not;  while 
tho  goat-s,  beinj,'  r.ntive:*  of  the  same  country 
with  the  serf>cnt,  hinl  tho  natur.-il  instiactivo 
awe  of  him  which  the  neccs-iity  of  preservation 
ingrafts  on  all  aniuiok,  in  the  form  of  trans- 
mitted antipathy.  The  point  of  observation  on 
which  tliey  di;rer  is,  whether  the  rL  ^inratldn  of 
tho  serpent  is  suspended  during  tho  act  of  swal- 
lowing, which  Mr.  McLeod  affirms,  andlfr.Brod- 
erip  dcnic;*,  althoii;^h,  wit!:ont  dis^jcction,  thn 
niude  of  liis  breath iin;  caunut  well  bo  detenuioed. 

BOADEN.  Jasie-s,  an  En;.'lish  dramatist  and 
biographer,  bom  17C2,  diod'  1S39.  Tie  was  a 
painter,  but,  abandoning  tho  art,  wrote  a  great 
iniiny  playn,  none  of  wlii  Ii  now  keep  pos-osaion 
of  the  £tuge.  Ilis  acquaintance,  an  newspaper 
criUo,  with  eminent  i>crfornier»,  lio  tnrncd  to 
good  account — his  lives  of  John  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Siddoii:!!,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Inclibald,  being 
the  result.  IIo  also  wrote  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  tho  various  Pictures  and 
iMoto  of  Sliakcspeare,''  directed  against  what  is 
eaU.  d  Talnia's  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  IIo  ac- 
cepted as  most  aathentic  tho  llkenestt  given  in 
the  folio  edition  of  1623,  and  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Chandos  portr.iit. 

BOADICE.V,  or  Bo.\-i.ice.\,  killed  herself  by 
poison,  about  A.  D.  G2,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  a 
liriU,-h  tribe,  inhabiting  what  are  now  tlio 
counties  of  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  nertford>liire.  The  (  rlcbrated  earthworks 
Still  extant,  known  as  the  Devil's  ditch,  at  Now- 
imirket  heath,  and  at  Six<M>Ie  bottom,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tiie  ^Mrtificatiaiia  of  this  trib^  and 


perhaps  of  this  qneen,  atminst  the  Romans.  She 

was  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  and  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  character,  both  for  firmnejai  and 
ability.  ITvr  Iiu-ltand,  tho  Icing  of  the  leeid, 
frasataga^  4ying,  left  Nero  and  bis  own  3 
daaghtnrs  joint  heirs  to  his  great  wealth,  Lui>- 
in^'  tljCTiT'V  to  ['reserve  hid  lamily  and  king- 
dom from  the  rapacity  of  tho  conquerors.  Bat 
immediately  on  hid  death  his  kingdom  was  td^ 
en  po^^C"1m:i  of  by  the  lioman  centurionsL 
For  <M.fijie  rej.1  or  iuiogiiiary  offt  uce,  tlje  Britiah 
queen  was  publicly  scourged  by  the  execation- 
er,  and  her  daoghters  were  abandoned  to  the 
last  of  the  slaves,  who  bratidly  violated  thdr 
jK  r-^ons.  Stung  to  fren^  by  this  oatrage,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  absence  of  Saetonins 
P.iiilinus,  tho  Roman  governor,  from  that  part 
of  England.  Boadicea  raised  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  her  barbarians,  and  bursting  upon 
t  :  :•  Roman  colony  of  London,  reduced  the  city 
to  ashes,  and  pnt  to  the  sword  in  that  and 
neighboring  places— of  Boman  citizens,  traders, 
Italians,  unl  other  subjects  of  the  empire— at 
least  70,000  individuals.  Suetonioa  lo^  not  a 
moment  in  harrving  to  the  scene  of  aedoo.  at 
though  it  was  well  kiiown  thnt  the  queen  oi  the 
Iceni  was  in  command  of  120,000  men,  which 
gnuloally  increased  to  23i>,000,  according  to 
Dion  Cassins,  bcii.  701,  while  he  conld  bring 
into  tho  field  in  all  less  than  1 0,000  aoldiers.  It 
is  (rue  tliiit  ftl'soliit.'  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
atatcinonts  of  prodigious  numbers,  soch  as  the 
above,  but  at  all  events  the  disparitT'  of  Ibiea 
was  oxtraordinory.  Tho  legion,  posted  on 
heights,  where  its  flanks  and  rear  were  covered 
by  woods,  seems  to  have  received  the  attack 
TOiasively,  sheltered  from  the  missiles  of  the 
Britons  by  their  lai^e,  oblong  bncklers,  until 
when  tho  darts  and  arrows  cf  the  barbarians 
bejnn  to  iiul,  by  one  compact  charge  they  car- 
riM  all  before  them.  They  sparra  notiiing; 
women,  children,  the  b*'a>is  of  bnrdcn,  the 
dogs,  were  all  cut  to  piece-s.  It  is  &aid  that 
80,000  Britons  were  butchered  that  day,  whits 
of  the  le^onaries  only  400  fell,  and  about  as 
many  more  were  wonnded.  It  b  believed  that 
tho  action  took  j)laoe  nut  fnr  from  St.  Albans, 
Verulamium^  a  Komau  colony,  which  at  thi» 
first  irruption  faad  abarsd  the  nte  of  London. 

BOAK  (jnts  aper),  the  male  swino.  The  do- 
UK^tiohog  and  the  wild  boar  of  E;:ropo,  AAv 
0%  and  are,  generally  speak  ink',  of  the 
same  variety,  and  will  brcea  together  and 
produce  young  capable  of  propagating  thefr 
species  to  tho  most  remote  gonoratiori«.  It 
4>Poan  that  the  most  improved  of  the  English 
and  Amnrioan  domesticated  breeds  are,  for  the 
most  part,  largely  crossed  and  intermb:.  1  witli 
tlio  Chinese  and,  perhaps,  the  Turkish  vari- 
eties. In  America,  AustraBa,  ud  the  Poly- 
nesi.in  group,  tho  hog  was  nnknown,  origiBaig% 
in  a  natural  condition;  bot  having  boentorooa 
owl  everywhere  by  tho  early  navigators  who 
di^vered  tho  coasts  and  islands  of  tlte  Padlic, 
he  baa  propagated  his  species  so  rapidbr*  in 
those  mud  and  moist  latitiidflfl^  that  he  laoow 
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everywhere  nbandnnt,  hoth  in  conSnoTncnt 
and  in  a  state  of  uuture.    TIio  South  xViiic-ritaii 
foreits  in  particular  oro  infuibiteJ  by  vast 
'  ^VM,  wlikb  hAf«  (•bfted  into  primitive 
irlUnen,  wliSe  te  tliiB  mote  woody  parts  of 
Tlrj,nni:i,  tlio  western  stilted,  auJ  Caiiii'lii,  tho 
domestio  bug,  havktg  beoomo  abuui  half  w  iM, 
Ji  not  the  pleasantest  of  objects  io       >  n- 
ir"i'iT^*'-ro<l  hy  a  rrnvff.'-cr,  t*?pccia]ly  if  lie  full  in 
with  11  druvo  of  theiit,  aiid  bo  uccoiin>tinied  by 
doga^  to  wlidch  they  hare  a  speoiAl  aritipAthy. 
Tho  chanoteriitieB  of  Um  boir  an  tlia  fbnnjda> 
ble  reoomd  toika  or  oaniM  tooth,  two  of 
wliicli  proceeil  from  the  upper,  ftiul  two  of 
jet  tnoro  funaidubk  dkutiusiuutf  tVum  the  low- 
ar  Jaw,  witii  whleh  it  inflicts  wouoda  of  fha 
most  terrible  funl  ofteu  fatal  dei^crijition  on 
whatever  attacks      rippiri^  iu  mi  ii])\vard  di- 
rection, and  fining  ospociallj  at  the  t^oft  i^arta, 
aa  tho  bellj,  flaoki^  and  groia  of  the  hxnm, 
dog,  or  man,  whloh  oomn  m  hia  wajwfth  lioa- 
tile  intentions. — Tlicre  is  a  dngalar  variety  of 
the  butu*,  <»ili(xl  tha  babyroussa  (tiu  iHti/jfr&mim)^ 
peculiar  to  Java,  Amboyna,  and  numy  of  the 
ules  though  not  to  tlio  continent,  of  Af-ia.  It 
U  gre^urluiid,  id  for  tulliiir  ou  tho  lug  Uion  tba 
common  hog,  and  haa  fine,  short,  woolly  hair, 
instead  of  br^tlea ;  its  distinguishing  charaotor- 
istica,  however,  are  tho  aingolar  toaka  in  ita 
upper  jaw,  which  arc  [(laeea  on  the  ixternal 
•omoe,  and  carve  upward  toward  the  forehead, 
wliidi,  when  tho  animal  beooaies  dd,  thej  al- 
ino't  touch,  bein^  often  12  inches  in  len;.'th,  of 
b  fine,  liard  grain  like  ivory,     Tha  mjccwy  of 
South  America,  which  w:h  furnieny  dossed 
with  tha  wild  boar,  has  h«eu.  lately  diatiu- 
niahad  m  an  entirely  aeparato  animal.  Tha 
boar,  wliether  wild  or  dunie.'tic,  ]ix-i  far  coarser 
briallofl  than  the  mw,  and  tho  wild  animal  aa 
fltr  egoeoda  tho  tamo  in  that  particolar,  as  in 
hh  Btrcn;^!),  aize,  ferocity,  nnd  tho  largeness 
of  Lis  lu^kB.    Thu  lli^aii  of  ih^  Lug  family  is 
mach  prixed,  and  ia  of  great  value  on  aoooont 
of  the  rwcKiMxa  with  which  it  takes  up  salt, 
and  its  caEoaDenoe  when  so  prepared,  which  pe- 
culiarly  adapts  it  for  preaervntl      and  f    use  iw 
miliuiry  or  naval  atorea.   Where  the  domestic 
animal  haa  the  free  nuaga  of  forest  lands,  in 
whieli  it  can  feed  on  tho  acorns,  tlie  beech  mast, 
sauX  tha  froit  uS  Ibu  &weet  chestnut,  tho  flesh  is 
proportionally  valued ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  tho  pork  of  Vir^oia  has  obtained  a  celeb- 
rity in  America,  c  |u;tl  to  that  of  Westphalia  in 
Europe.    No  other  reason  t«.  iid.s  i-o  materially  t(  > 
give  its  superior  excellence  to  tho  flesh  of  tho 
wild,  over  that  of  the  tamo  hog,  whicli  hm 
beea  admitted  in  all  a^es.    It  is  singular,  how- 
aver,  that  tho  tit^i  uf  Uiti  bujiT,  in  its  wild  state, 
ia  infinitely  so^rior  to  that  of  tlio  sow;  while, 
in  tito  domeatioatad  animal,  that  of  tho  male, 
until  castrated,  la  so  rank  as  to  be  uneatable.— 
Dnrtiin;  the  niiddlo  nge-i  iho  wild  l'<'ur  al><>undod 
both,  iu  England  and  France,  and  hunting  tho 
Immut  waatMinoatasteaniedof  an  field  sports. 
The  boar  goes  to  utru,  as  it  is  called,  or  goes  a 
brimmifig,  in  December,  afier  which  time  his 


fl  c?h  is  nncata  W^;  th#»  «ea«o  n  f  1 1  n  r .  f  1  n  tr  him  com- 
uieuces  in  Se|<tiuiub«»r,  w  hen  Lu  is  in  hi^  must  per- 
fect oondition.  A  wild  boar  in  liis  l^^t  year  is 
called  a  pig  of  tho  saunder ;  the  next  yaar.  a  liog 
of  the  1M ;  then,  a  hog-eteer ;  then,  fn  the  4ttt 
year,  wlien  ho  leave.s  the  saunder,  a  l>i<:ir:  .ind, 
afW  tluit,  a  wuiglier.  A  boar  i-,  fiirrowcd  with 
ilia  full  number  of  teeth,  which  only  increa^  in 
si/A",  esj>et  ial!y  his  tosics  of  the  1>\\  <:V  jaw,  which 
aro  liioM.*  with  which  ho  strikes,  Uioso  of  tho 
«pi>cr  jaw  being  used  only  to  wliot  tho  othcra. 
£k)«rs  were  linoted  in  £on^  in  i  wajra,  either 
bj  narictag  them  Into  their  hoha,  or  deiiii, 

which  Were  tlicn  hiirrutinded  by  luts  "r  t^j]-, 
and  tho  boars  driven  into  them ;  or  what  was 
eelled  it  force  with  dogs,  when  the  beast  was 
ron=!cd  from  his  lair,  ai.i!  huut.  l  w  'r'.h  relays  of 
LuuuJ^  until  Lo  turnetl  to  bay,  when  ho  was 
despatdied  with  th<»  Vtar  spear,  or  Ininting 
sword.  In  strilung  a  boar  from  on  horseback, 
tha  hontsman  was  particubrly  charged  to  avoid 
f^trikln;:  low,  n^,  in  that  <  :i>e,  the  iKiarwas  well- 
nigh  certain  to  glanoe  the  blow  a>>ide  with  liis 
tuftka,  but  to  stab  him  from  above,  downward, 
between  tho  .s!ioulders.  attji*  i.hi_-  ?itm  on 

foot,"  wLLcli  wsm  the  mtcieut  liMmiui  nii^Uiod, 
and  very  perilous,  the  hunter  must  mc4;t  him 
with  his  spear,  holding  one  hand  on  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  other  at  the  end,  standing  with  one 
f  >ot  iK-fcro  the  other,  and  having  a  watchful  oyo 
on  the  beast,  wliioh  wi^  soever  he  turns  or 
winds ;  for  saeii  is  Us  nstnra,  that  be  sometimes 
anatclies  tlic  fspcnr  ont  of  the  hunter*H  Imnd;*,  or 
recuils  tho  forcu  back  U|MJU  him.  *  •  ♦  AuJ  what 
place  8<^>over  ho  bites,  whether  man  or  do^,  tltc 
Leatof  his  teeth  canseth  an  inflammation  in  tha 
wonnd.  If;  thereftvv,  he  do«s  bot  toneh  tiw 

hllir  of  the  d'vu'.  ho  burns  it  off;  nay,  liui.t-r;i.  !t 
have  tried  the  heat  of  h'm  te«ilh,  by  laying  hairs 
on  them  as  soon  as  ho  was  dead,  and  they  have 
alirivell.  d  u]>  iirf  if  t' inched  with  a  hot  ir  ip."' 
However  that  might  Ui,  which  secms  moro  liiou 
a  httlo  h^potlietical,  a  wounded  boar  waa  a 
mo»t  fomuoahlo  adversary ;  when  old,  ho  ner- 
er  cried  in  the  Idlling,  but  fought  fiercely  while 
life  hinted.  Ho  had  a  knack,  when  ^!;.l»bcd,  of 
runniug  up  tho  shaft  of  tho  spoor,  eo  m  to  gure 
his  slayer  even  in  Ma  own  deaUi  pang ;  whei«> 
fore  tlie  boar  hunter  was  ordered  to  take  coro 
tliot  "  his  boor  spears  should  bo  very  broad  and 
slunrp,  branching  forth  int<j  certain  fork:*,  that 
tho  CK>ar  may  not  break  tluoo^  them  to  tha 
himtmum ;  so  i  lie  be**t  places  to  wonnd  Wra  m 

tlie  middle  of  1:>  f  jri  luiid,  between  tliO  ev'.'ii!^, 

or  else  upon  the  shouider,  eitiier  of  which  is 
mortal.*^  In  England,  tho  boar  has  long  been 
entirely  extirx  t ;  in  France,  they  are  still  f  >nnd 
in  part«  uf  Lritlany  and  Kurmajuly ;  and  iu 

Iarts  (rf  Germany,  tho  Uolstcio  pruvlme^  of 
^cnmarlc,  in  Italy,  eqwciaUy  in  tho  Pontine 
marshes,  in  many  parts  of  Oroeoe  and  Asia  M!< 
nor,  tliey  are  hiilf  abundant.  The  ritlc,  ho-v- 
ever,  Itas  lontf  superseded  tho  apoar,  in  hunting 
them;  and  tne danger,  sa  In  a  great  moosuro 
the  oxcitoracnt  of  tne  sport,  may  '-■ud  f  "  bo 
at  an  end.   Wluio  boor  hunting  wua  iu  tu 
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ptthuy  force,  a  particular  Jog  was  cultivated  for 
tbe  sport,  which  was  of  great  rarity  and  value. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  half-bred  dog^  b«- 
tvreen  tlio  bloodhound  and  the  mastifP,  from  tho 
iiiaj::riilu:im  spccimosH  oxliiliiud  in  .suuic  of  tho 
huutiug  pic'Ocii  of  Xeoicrs  and  bnyUvrs.  Thure 
traS|  howeirer,  a  dog,  more  or  Ici>s  honi();.'L  iieous, 
known  a.s  the  boar  hound,  tlu'  host  of  wliich 
came  from  Fouierania,  aud  ou  wlii^jh  tsucii  high 
Store  was  set,  that  thojr  were  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  presented  to  crowned  heads.  Boar  hxuatr 
iiig,  or  hog  hunting,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  still 
a  most  favoritu  h-jjort  in  British  India,  c^jKcially 
in  tho  DnQCSLUf  vrhoro  hues  ahoaud  ia  tho  roody 
jungles  of  the  plfuofl.  The  sport  is  there  con< 
duckd  in  Very  difT  rent  fiisliion;  tho  hunters 
aru  uiuuiitcd  uu  Arab  cuursorts  and  pursue  their 
game,  when  ho  is  onco  rouacd  and  driven  out 
of  tho  .ji!U;j;les  by  tho  shouts  and  tomtoms  of 
the  u;iti\  o  boaters,  without  the  aid  of  dogs,  run- 
ning, or  ratlicr  riding  him  to  bay  by  tho  mero 
qteod  of  thoir  horses.  It  ia  said  that  a  hog^ 
unwieldy  as  he  looks,  if  he  gets  a  moderately 
jjjooil  start,  can  maintain  a  paco  for  20  or  2o 
minutes,  equal  to  tho  fastest  horso  with  fux- 
bounds;  and  lie  can  jump  nullahs,  or  dry  water» 
courses,  of  iikli  dimensions  a?  do  not  aiipe.ir 
trilh-x,  ovcii  tu  Leicestershire  ij[iurtsmcn.  Tho 
liuiior  of  tho  day  is  to  the  man  who  draws  tho 
first  blood,  or  as  ladiaa  qiortameu  say,  wins 
the  first  spear and  the  rivalry  to  gain  it  is 
8nc!i.  tliat  tho  last  5  minutes  of  a  wxll- contested 
hi  ,;  hunt  is  like  tlie  finishing  run  in  of  n  desperate 
Steeple  cliu'-c.  The  weapon  is  >i  hnv^  lanee  of 
tough  bamboo,  nhont  ten  feet  in  leinrth,  w  ith  a 
steel  head,  shaped  like  a  laurel  leiif,  aud  as  kcca 
as  a  razor.  This  is  graspcnl,  usually,  at  about  18 
inches  from  tho  bntt,  overhandediy,  so  that  the 
shaft  extends  nearly  horitontally  backward,  hnt 
with  a  downward  inclination,  tho  head,  or 
blade,  being  in  tho  rear  of  tho  horse's  croup. 
TV'lien  the  boar  charges,  which  ho  does  right 
at  tho  horse's  forelegs,  often  nittin;;  hii  shanks 
to  tho  bono  with  his  terrible  tuska,  auJ,  il"  he 
do  not  wheel  olf  ia  time,  ripping  out  his  intes- 
tines, the  horseman,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  strikes 
him  an  ovvrhanded  stab,  delivered  perpendtcn- 
Inrly  downward,  between  the  slioulder-,  inakint,' 
his  horso  pivot  tu  tho  left,  on  his  hind  k-gs,  ut 
the  same  instant.  Sometimes,  however,  in  tho 
excittMuent  and  eagerness  to  get  tlie  !ir.-i  Lloiid, 
tlie  spear  is  bijifled  in  tho  hand,  aud  delivered 
with  a  forward  lunge,  only  intended  to  wound, 
and  win  the  honor,  not  to  kill  the  quanry.  This 
is  described  as  a  mnch  finer,  more  exciting,  and 
even  more  dan^'eroiis  sport  tluui  tit'er  hunting, 
uuLtt  ithstauding  liio  more  appalling  soimd  of 
the  latter,  since  tho  hunter  of  the  man-eater,  on 
the  back  of  his  elephant,  is  nearly  asssfeasho 
would  be  in  tho  tower  of  London. 

BOAKUMAX,  Geouoe  Dana,  an  eminent 
missionary  ot  tho  Baptist  denomination,  bom 
ha  Livermorc,  Mo.,  Feb.  8, 1801,  died  in  Bormah, 
Feb.  11,  1831.  He  enjoyed  tlie  ad\;uita^:eb 
of  tho  publio  school  in  Ikis  aativo  town  until 
Iw  was  9  years  of  sgc^  when  his  Atfaer,  who 


was  a  clergyman,  removed  to  North  Yarmouth, 
and  ho  became  a  member  of  tho  academy  in 
that  fiaM,  He  remained  ooniwotod  with  this 
institotiott  till  181^  when  he  was  reQi.  vL.l  to 
tlie  academy  in  Farmington.    In  l^\0  he  enur- 
ed the  Wuterville academy,  which  wasorgauizsd 
as  a  college  tho  succeeding  year.  He  was  grsdn- 
ated  from  this  institution  with  distinguished  hoa- 
oriu  1822.  The  estimate  which  his  instructorspot 
on  his  character  and  attainments  was  oviuoedby 
their  reoommending  him  for  the  post  of  tutor, 
to  which  he  was  immediately  elected.  He  soon 
signalized  himself  in  this  jjosition,  and  the 
was  euivrtoiued  by  the  friends  oi  tho  colkgs 
that  he  wonid  ooasent  toaasomeaproftason 
chair  and  retain  a  permanent  connect!  n  with 
its  board  of  instruction.   Hut  he  cberisljuii  (filt- 
er views,  and  after  devoting  about  a  year  to  tl)« 
duties  of  his  tutorship  ho  resigned  his  poet  to 
devoto  himself  to  the  work  of  Christisn  ml»- 
sion.s.    At  an  early  period  of  his  connection 
with  tho  college  ho  become  impressed  with  s 
desire  to  presdi  the  gospel.  Almost  eoincttat 
with  Ids  impressions  in  reference  to  the-  Werk  of 
the  Christian  ministry  were  tliose  couvieuut* 
of  duty  whieh  led  him  to  consecrate  himself  to 
the  causo  of  missions.    His  mind  LalaLCt^I  for  s 
tiuio  between  tlio  purpaso  of  laboriuj;  un.ung 
tho  Indians  of  onr  own  conntry  and  tlm  sog- 

Sstion  made  by  somo  of  his  friends,  that  ob 
onld  offer  himself  to  the  Bi^tist  board  of  f(W> 
oign  missions,  for  some  post  coTiiiected  with 
their  missions  in  tho  E:ist.    His  coiir;.o  w:.s  liuil' 
ly  determined  by  intelUgenco  of  ibe  deatli  of 
tho  lamented  .Tames  Coleman  of  the  Araofl 
luissiuu,  whieh  reached  Hiis  country  soonsfttf 
he  entered  on  tho  duties  of  his  tutorsliip. 
at  once  decided  within  himself  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fallen  misnoDary.  Aeoorffin^i 
in  the  >\n-iDg  of  1823,  he  offered  himself  totha 
Bapti.-^l  board  of  foreign  missions,  and  was  afr 
cepted.    In  Juno  of  the  same  year  be  entered 
Aiidover  theulo^;Ical  eeunniu-T,  where  he  re- 
mained neai-ly  2  years,  cai'ueaUy  prosecutiM 
his  preparation  for  his  great  life-work.  Uir 
was  onWed  at  West  Yarmouth,  He..  1^ 
1825,  was  married  to  Misa  Sarah  Hsu  July  i 
and,  un  the  lOtli  of  tho  Nime  montL, 
from  Phihidelphia  for  Gulcutta.    He  reached 
tho  latter  place  Dec.  2.    Hero  he  found  seTef" 
al  missionaries  who  had  l  e     drn  en  fri  m  tb«r 
llelds  of  labor  in  Burmali,  mid  learned  thstlfc 
and  Mrs.  Judson  were  in  a  Hurman  prison  st 
Ava.  Ho  altemaUve  remained  to  tbe  j^emS 
missionary  and  his  wife  hnt  to  wait  vnol 
door  into  Burmali,  now  closed,  slmnld  I'C  ^ 
opened.   This  did  not  occur  until  tlie  spria^  ** 
1827.   Tho  interval  had  been  diligently  eta» 

Sloyed  in  acqnirin^'  the  Humtan  laugtiag^t  ^ 
cr  the  direction  of  a  native  teadier.  In  A\it^ 
lb27,  Mi'.  Boardmanjohied  iSr.  Judson  at  Am- 
hersi,  whose  hwoic  wife,  worn  out  by  tbe  Iwr* 
rors  of  her  captivity  at  Ava,  had,  a  few  bk«» 
before,  been  consi^'ned  to  tho  grave.  It  Jiiivinff 
been  determined  to  establiah  a  mission  at  Miiu^ 
midii,  the  new  seat  of  the  Aii^iali  gpnoBM^ 
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}£x,  Botrdman  vas  Ml«c(ed  bj  his  >M0ciitf4?ii  to 
wa^pttSatmi  it  He  «ntarad  upon  tii«  Add  of 

his  deatinod  labor  in  th«  Inttor  jmrt  of  Vay, 
1827.  To  hiitt  wa^  thns  accorded  the  honor  of 
plaBtiDff  8  misstoM  wliich  l>oc.'ime  Um  ndliling 
pohif  of  all  tlio  C'hriatianizirit:  itifluwioeoonnect- 
ed  Willi  the  Haptint  mijaimis  in  BurmAh.  It  ui 
Dot  too  ruurli  to  any  that  tho  succc^+s  which  has 
erovDed  tbi»  aUUoa  is  sttribatable  in  no  ine^ui 
degres  to  tbt  pn^enoe,  piety,  and  OT^anizing 
force  of  tho  yonnj?  missionary,  who  tiiot  and 
iumoiuited  the  obstacles  iu  tho  way  of  it& 
tahiishmenL  In  the  conrse  of  a  few  monthii 
the  station  nt  Amlicrst  was  abandoned,  and 
the  wholo  miiiisionary  force  concentrated  at 
Mnlmain.  It  having  been  decided  to  estal>li*^h 
iBOtber  iiikiioaAi7  atattoa  at  Xatoj.  «boai  160 
nSkm  Sown  the  eoaat  tram  Msalmatn,  Mr. 
Boanliiiari  wn^  hy  unaninmu.'*  ron^'nt  of  liis 
asBOdate?,  da^guatod  a.-?  iho  a^'i  iil  by  whom 
Mm  Afficult  and  n-'ponsiMo  work  wiu  to  be 
commenced.  IK-  r^'arht  d  Tavo\ ,  the  rajntal  of 
the  proviocd  of  tho  same  naiac,  iu  the  csarly 

C of  April,  1828.    He  was  accompanied  by 
Mah-bjo,  a  Karaa  omvwt  then  a  candi- 
date for  bnptism,  a  fliiiwia,  niely  baptized, 
and  a  fcv  boys  from  his  wliool  at  Maiilmain. 
One  of  his  first  act»  oiler  his  arrivsi  was  to 
Wptlw  Ko  lfab4>yu — a  man  whom  woaderfld 
lab'Ts,  nn  l  mnm  wond.  rful  xr-<-(-.<^  nmnnp  hb 
euuatryineu  have  made  hi^*  name  historic  Tho 
markable  roligtous  movement  among  tho  Ka- 
ren paopla  oommenccd  with  tho  cnlightenmwil 
•fa  (l»wperflODii,  brought,  through  the  inflnaoM 
of  K<>  ^fah-hyu,  und(  r  tlio  instnifiions  of  Mr. 
Boardmaa.    These  carried  to  theu-  brethren  in 
tibe  Joni^  the  news  that  a  white  teacher  had 
COTTic  frfmi  beyond  tho  t-oa  to  britip:  the  knowl- 
edge of  lh«  truo  Uud.    rsirtitjj  h*  jj-an  to  oome 
from  a  long  distance  to  eoo  and  hear  the  teach- 
er for  tbsmselYM.  EnooimMd  hj  tbesa  indi* 
m^km  t/t  eaadcr,  lEr.  Boaraman,  haTlng  mi^ 
tarr-d  Ills  ;>latiH  for  the  sy-item«tio  itistrueijon  of 
the  iiurutan  {lopnlation  of  Tavov,  by  means  of 
■dhoob  and  other  instm mentalities  (to  the  for- 
mer of  whicli  he  nlfa'  bed  great  importaneo  as 
a  moans  of  evaugehziition),  resolved  to  jnukc  a 
tour  into  the  Jungle  for  tbo  purpose  of  visiting 
aoveral  Karen  TiUages  to  which  he  had  been 
urgently  hiTlted.  Feb.  5,  1638.  he  lat  out 
on  this  first  totir  of  inis-ioiiHry  labors  ftnion:» 
the  Kareu  villager.    He  was  absent  about  10 
Aays.   Such  wa«  the  sncocsA  whidi  atteaded  tUa 
M^edition,  that  he  determined  nt  onco  to  enter 
on  A  (7»tematic  oonrse  of  itinerary  labor  among 
the  Tiilagef!  in  tho  vicinity  of  Tavoy.  Usually 
•cooapanied  by  Ko  Mah-byn,  or  eoma  other 
Karon  oonvort,  and  some  ai  the  boya  from  hia 
fcbool,  Iio  would  n-^it  8  or  4  villa;'es  in  the 
coarse  of  a  week,  praaohing  in  zayats,  going 
teem  homm  to  hooae,  eonvwr^ng  by  the  wayside 
with  snch  m       mr t,  isfM?nding  4^  aomctimes  5 
days  of  each  Week  in  tlii*  maiiner.  Sometimes 
he  made  boat  trips  on  the  river,  and  at  others 
he  took  lung  jonmeys  by  hind,  in  splta  of  dan- 
ger and  fatigue,  preaching  the  gospal  to  ft  pOo* 


pie  ready  and  anzknia  to  hear.  In  thia  way  be 
spent  the  8  yetnof  MBinlMlonarylifd«feT«v<Of. 

Hlf  a<  tivity  during  thi<5  pori^wl  w.ems  almost  in- 
credible. TIm Journeys  hw  ruade  by  river  mi, 
land,  the  aanwwB  he  preached,  the  vWti  he 
madei,  the  oonveraations  ho  held,  wcro  cnrrti-^h 
to  absorb  the  whole  tiro«  and  tax  to  the  utniotit 
t!»o  endtiraneio  of  a  hardy  man.  Utit  Boardman 
did  all  this^  in  spite  of  interraptioQs  OToaiifftHfd 
by  freqomt  riekneaa  and  reperted  deetlie  In  hti 
family,  and  while  he  was  rapidly  sinking?:  to  tho 
grav>-  in  a  confirmed  oonsnmptioa.  Uo  would 
not  tak#  a  d»y  for  rest.  The  only  ceaetioD  of 
III-  labors  in  iheso  davi  of  ht.-^  decline  wafj  on 
tiio  occasion  of  bin  wife's*  vL»it  to  Maulmaia, 
After  her  recover v  fr<^ia  a  dangerous  illness, 
fie  Joined  her  at  the  latter  plaoe  in  Majy  and 
renuioed  about  T  moatha.  This  seeming  rce- 
I'ite  was,  however,  only  a  change  in  tho  form 
of  hiii  work.  During  this  time  he  preached 
twice  a  week  in  English  and  once  in  Bormese, 
beside  attenilin^j  c;iT,  i  !n  rical  exorcises  8  even- 
Ings  in  a  week,  and  tlm  daily  correction  of 
]iroofa  for  the  press.  Sach  instances  of  ridng 
above  bodily  weakneaa  and  aobdoinf  pain  liy 
the  fbroe  of  wtH  are  aa  rare  aa  they  ve  berote. 

Tkforo  leaving'  Tavoy  for  MaultnMn,  he  made  a 
prumiiie  to  the  Karens  that  he  would  viiiit  them 
again  in  tho  Jungle  on  his  return.  Jan.  81, 
1831,  he  kfl  Tavoy  in  a  litter  to  fulfil  that  i-rom- 
iae,  Hercaeljtd  tlie  j>oii:t  of  his  df-unufton, 
but,  owing  to  the  rapid  progr^  of  his  dis- 
ease, was  able  toaoooQtplida  but  pert  of  the  task 
which  he  eame  to  perform.  He  wt  ovt  to  re- 
turn to  Tavoy,  but  di.  d  when  ab«>ut  12  miles 
from  that  phico.  Though  only  SO  years  of 
ago  when  he  died,  he  had  accomplished 
what  few  men  nre  able  to  attftin  dtirinf^  a  long 
life.  At  tho  time  of  his  death  tho  Uiisdioa 
church  at  Tavoy  consisted  of  70  members, 
end  within  n  fisw  yeara  tbooaaada  of  Karena 
were  eonTorted  to  Oltrlstfanity  tliroogh  the 
a;:eiici<'S  w]»ich  he  set  on  f<xit. 

ilOAT,  properly  a  small  vfc«»el  propelled  by 
oars  or  poles.  Boeta  are  made  of  iron,  copper. 
India-rubber,  gutta  percha,  skin-*,  and  of  all 
kinda  of  wood.  Wooden  boatd  ore  u.->unl!y 
built  either  smooth  or  lap-9treak,  that  is,  where 
the  Vfgu  plank  laps  over  the  next  lower. 
Boata  wfcr  niadli  in  shape  and  size,  depending 
on  tho  use  to  will"  h  they  aro  to  be  put. 
JLaxtnch  is  the  lar^'e»t  buat  carried  by  a  man-of- 
war,  flram  atHo  42  feet  in  length,  and  rowing 
£4  oars.  L^r  'j  ho<if,  u<»ed  by  merchant  vessels 
for  conveying  heavy  burdens;  this  name  ia 
given  to  the  largest  boat,  without  ro^:ard  to 
liae.  CWtsr,  ahortsr  and  lighter  than  the 
hnmoh,  and  modi  fiwter.  Supe  of  the  Ham 
carry  3.  Cutt.  i-s  aro  from  82  to  36  feet  long. 
Jolly  boat,  amalkr  than  the  cutter,  and  not  so 
fast,  used  for  going  on  shore^  usually  towed 
witli  i  oars.  Gi^,  a  fiist  rowmg  boat  nearly 
tho  size  of  tho  cutter,  employed  both  in  tho 
merchant  ■service  and  navy.  litirge,  in  the 
Eagjitob  navy,  about  the  size  of  the  cutter.  Thia 
amt  If  glTMtofhekrgehoKlaviedoiioeMi* 
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elons  of  state.  On  the  Mississippi  it  means  a 
pcow,  fli\t-l>ottomotl,  .111(1  lit"  v<:Ty  lipl.t  dnin-iit. 
Sometunes  also  applied  to  the  largo  8  and  10- 
oared  raeo  boats.  Pinnae^,  smaller  than  the 
barge,  used  for  convoying  light  article?, 
la  the  English  navr  the  pinnace  launch  is 
&«xt  in  size  to  the  launch.  Paddle-haa  tMt, 
BO  called  from  the  place  %vhero  thoy  are 
stowed,  commonly  built  like  a  whale  boat, 
and  Miialler  than  the  cuttoi-.  Whu^^  l<iaf^ 
a  sharp,  light  boat,  very  wido  amidship^ 
bow  ana  stem  alUra,  rowed  with  9  oon.  AO 
Fiirf  bdata  are  whale-boat  model,  or  modifica- 
tions of  it.  J)or}ft  light,  flat-bottomed,  very 
sharp,  with  atofiiiig  rides,  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
length,  used  very  oxt€n?i\  ily  iii  tlio  ndicrios. 
Wherry,  in  the  United  Suted,  a  dory  ;  iu  Kn^- 
land,  a  race  boat  for  one  rower,  and  from  15  to 
90  leet  in  lenprth.  <Sit(^  a  litUe  boat  for  cross* 
ing  riveri^,  or  going  on  ehoro  from  a  TesseL 
CobhU,  a  ?ni!ill  n  hiiiL'  l)oatj  flat-bottomed. 
Punl,  a  fiat-bottomed,  deckou  boat,  of  very 
li^t  draught,  u.sed  chiefly  by  gimnora;  dimcn- 
aions,  fir-cording  tu  Hawker,  21  foet  long,  «  f-.ot 
beam,  0  inches  height.  Sh'tUop,  email  shij/s 
boat ;  tertii  not  now  tised.  Scow,  a  broad  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  with  square  bow  and  stem,  for 
UOOveying  heavy  weights,  propelled  by  poles  or 
sweeps,  from  30  to  50  foet  in  length,  and  12  to 
18  feet  in  width.  Canal  boat,  a  broad  shallow 
bout,  Itko  the  scow,  except  iu  ha\4ng  a  keel 
and  a  rather  sharper  bow,  used  oidy  on  canals. 
Flats,  flat  loatt,  arl*,  &c.,  boats  resembling 
scows,  save  in  being  decked.  They  are  still  to 
be  ioood  on  tho  Mississippi  and  its  tributariefl^ 
■nd  are  used  for  bringing  all  kinds  of  prodnod 
down  the  river,  i^r^/f  (j  if.-,  bo:its  smaller  than 
the  scow,  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Gondola^ 
in  the  United  Btatee,  a  scow;  properly,  a  very 
Fharp,  fast  boat,  sculled  with  1  onr.  Moses, 
large  fkta,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  taking 
molasses  hogsheads  from  shore  to  ship.  Felvc- 
CO,  a  larc^  boat  with  laiaeo.  soils,  decked,  and 
XDWfaig  from  10  to  16  banks  of  oars.  Life- 
hoat%  boats  u.^ed  in  storms  for  siviiif;  life. 
Thoy  are  made  cither  with  a  lining  oi"  somo 
bnoyant  material  or  with  air-chambers.  In  1790, 
Mr.  Gre:itbead,  of  South  Shield.'*,  England,  in- 
Tcntod  a  ]ife-l)o;it  of  tho  following  dimensiouB: 
80 feet  i:i  le:i;,'tli,  8  feet  iu  ^viJlh,  and  aboutSfeet 
in  depth*  She  was  very  broad  amidshipe^  with 
bigb  sharp  ends,  and  coated  with  cork  along 
tho  gunwale.  Mr.  Greathead  v.  :vs  re  warded  l^y 
the  society  of  arts  for  this  boat  in  1802.  Frau- 
ds^ inetallielife>boats,  of  cooper  or  gslTanized 
iron,  are  now  much  used.  They  are  buoyed  up 
by  air-chambers  placed  at  tho  ends,  or  by  air- 
tubes  running  along  tho  sidijs.  Tiiesc  hoaU 
are  aloKiat  indestructible.  In  Lieut.  Lynches 
expeffition  to  tho  Dead  sea  tho  wooden  boat 
6oon  became  nseles-i,  v.-hUu  those  of  copper  ;ind 
iron  were  not  in  the  least  ii^jored.  lierdau's 
oompresidble  lifl»'boat  has  a  wooden  frame  and 
gutta  percha  covering  and  nir-tubes;  it  is  mndo 
to  fold  together  when  not  in  use.  Bonnoy's 
Uft*boat  JuiB  a  large  air-chomber  raBniiig  ftom 


head  to  stern,  firnin?e<l  ^.o  ns  to  give  greai 
Imoyaney  even  when  the  bunt  is  fall  of  water. 
Dingy,  a  wooden  life-boat,  carried  by  a  m&Q-<^- 
war,  has  wooden  airHshaniben  at  euth  end,  and 

is  abint  feet  in  lenf^'tb.  Waijit  IxiU  niii 
quarter  boats  take  their  name  froiu  tba 
part  of  {he  vessel  where  Uiey  are  kept,  and  arc 
somewhat  smaller  than  tho  cutter.  E^/:^  h<iU 
differ  very  much  in  shape  from  any  of 
before  named.  Having  only  s]*e«:  d  in  view,  they 

are  built  as  light,  narrow,  and  sharp  as  p(Ma> 
bio.  They  are  rowed  with  from  8  to  U  oan, 

and  are  from  15  to  YO  feet  in  len::tb,  and  gene- 
rally not  more  than  B  inches  above  water.  Hm 
2-onrcd  boats  are  called  ahsB  boats,  eoall  b(Mtti, 
or  wherries;  the  larger  ones  sometimes  batigea 
Their  speed  is  from  u  to  13  milvsper  hour. 

liOATBILL   (caneroma  coehlearia,  linn.), 
a  bird  of  tho  order  gnMa^  &milT  on^Mis: 
It  reoeiTes  Its  English  name  from  the  pMBDir 
form  and  breadth  of  tho  bill,  which  is  lanrh 
depressed,  very  broad  t«jward  tho  middle,  wiih 
the  sides  gradoally  compreesed  at  tho  end;  the 
culmen  has  a  prominent  keel,  widi  a  d(.\  j'  hir 
eral  groove  extending  to  the  tip,  wLicii  is 
hooked ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  short 
and  roQoded.  the  tarsi  r^er  longer  than  tha 
ndddle  toe,  «end»',  and  covered  in  front  irfith 
large  irregular  scales;  the  hind  toe  long,  sad 
the  claws  short,  curved,  and  acute;  tho  iei«th 
of  tbo  bill  is  about  4  inclies,  and  of  the  biia,^ 
feet.    Tlie  general  color  is  whitisli,  with  a  gray- 
ish back,  the  belly  rufous ;  tho  forehead  wbit«, 
behind  which  is  a  black  cap,  furnished,  in  tl^ 
saaleu  with  a  loQg  crest.  This  bird  is 
allied  to  tbo  herona,  and  ia  frnind  In  tbstropiw 
parts  of  South  America;  nntil  recently  It  ha 
been  supposed  to  bo  the  only  species  <»  the  ge- 
nus. It  frequents  marsliy  piaoea  and  tito  bsnb 
of  rivers  where  tho  tides  do  not  ascend;  it 
perches  on  the  trees  overhauging  fresii  w&tff, 
darting  thenco  on  fishes  which  happen  toswin 
beooath  it;  from  its  generic  oame^  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  feed  also  on  orabs,  -^leh  it  eonld  readi- 
ly  crush  in  its  powerful  bill ;  on  tbo  greundit 
has  very  much  the  gait,  nttitudes,  aud  air  of 
tho  herons.    It  is  soinctiinos  called  "sava^oo. 

BOATSWAIN,  tlio  otVicor  in  a  ship  of  w 
who  has  ehiiTgo  of  the  rigging,  sails,  colors,  cord- 
age, (^blea,  anchors,  and  boatii.  lie  inspect*  the 
rigging  every  morning,  siunmona  the  cr»v  to 
tlmr  duty  by  Ae  ^boat8w^*8  whiifl«,"»^ 
lioves  the  watch,  and  is  onjoluod  to  soetbat  tt!'> 
working  of  tho  ship  is  performed  with  a»  ^^<^ 
noiae  and  confusion  as  possible.  It  belongs  to 
him  to  seize  and  punish  offenders,  and  to  have  the 
care  of  and  steer  the  long  boat ;  the  latter  offices, 
however,  ho  may  perform  through  Ms  m.ifes- 

BOAVISTA,  or  Bosavibta  (i.  a,  fine  vicffji 
an  island  of  Africa,  the  eastorranost  at  «• 
Cai>e  Verd  islands.  It  is  noted  for  tho  r';^'*' 
tiou  of  salt,  the  manuiiicttire  of  wJiich  ihe 
chief  OGonpatlon  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
principal  source  of  wealth.  Acricrdture  % 
cooscQUODtly,  much  neglected,  although  ths<j| 
is  well  Boited  to  tlM  growth  of  aotton  ffw  ^ 
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cocoa-tree.  The  island  is  peotagonal  in  form, 
•bout  20  mSea  in  length,  and  has  2  basaltic 

■jHiaks  in  tlio  centre.  Tlit  ro  aro  3  j>orts  for  largo 
vte^Iii,  Porto  sal  Hey,  Porto  do  Norte,  aod 

Porto  OwnttnbOh  BtfaQ  to  th*«iplttL  f<op. 

0,000. 

BOBADILLA,  Fkaxqmoo  sa,  »  lodght  of 

Galatrav.i,  apjiointod  in  1600  to  a  brief  auihor> 
Uj  over  the  oolooy  of  UispanioU  or  St.  iJomia- 
go,  then  BovenMdi  by  Ck>lambiHi,  died  Jooe  29, 
1502.   Tho  discorery  of  this  island  by  Colum- 
bas,  iind  tbd  lMc>Ut»f  tluit  it  formed  a  part  of  tlio 
Asbtio  cuutinent,  which  had  to  long  been  the 
nkjjKi  of  the  oapiditj  of  Europeans,  attracted 
to  il  firom  Spain  ererj  Tariety  of  adventurers. 
TIjo  colony  was  coiiipdSixl  of  mvn  iinpatictit  of 
discipline  and  unused  to  regular  habits,  whose 
•ole  aim  was  to  rapidly  aoMMt  a  fortooe  from 
tliC  ;j;ulJcn  Iiulie:^,   Tliey  immedl.itcly  iK-irriri  a 
fijstciu  of  outraged  ui><>ii  tho  bimpU)  uative.'^ 
whom  they  threatened  H>on  to  exterminate.  At 
kngth  the  ooliOQy  anfiered  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
Tirioos,  for  the  adventurers  would  not  work  the 
soil  for  any  Ici«  olijoct  tliau  ^^olll,  ami  the  na- 
tirea  were  inclined  to  starve  their  enemies  even 
if  ttkqr  alw  Btwred  themselTM.  In  these  cir- 
cnmstanwa,  ColumbtLi,  who  povcrncd  tho  isl- 
aiid,  forctoil  all,  t  vt  n  the  proud  hidalgo  aod  tho 
learned  Driest,  to  short  ration*  wad  to  work 
in  the  neld.   The  result  wm  a  Tirlety  of 
complaints  aent  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
ooncerniiig  tho  laalAdinijiistration,  tlio  iiul.-cro- 
tiona,  and  the  severities  of  Columbus.   He  r»- 
t^ed,  howorer,  the  nnabated  oonfidenoe  of 
LLj  feosx-roigng,  w  iu  fivorably  reoeive<l  npon  Ins 
seooad  return  irom  tlio  no mt  world,  and  his  third 
yojfOge  was  prepAr.-d  with  all  convwiient 
^>eed   Yet  the  novelty  of  the  disoorerybad 
passed  away,  and  insufficient  retoma  had  as  yet 
oeen  recci\a-d  U)  ansv,-vr  to  tlio  glowing  dc-orip- 
tions  of  the  great  discoverer.   When,  there- 
Ibre,  the  fleet  waa  readr,  men  irara  htk  foond 
whlinj,'  to  eiiihfirV:.  n-  d  the  pernicious  expedient 
was  aduptod  of  cotnnmting  the  regular  puukh- 
HMMt  of  convicts  to  transportation,  and  sending 
them,  under  Columbus,  to  colonize  tho  Indies. 
The  admiral,  upon  his  arrival  Bgain.  in  Uispfr- 
niola,  found  that  affiuni  Jiad  not  inip.roved  chir- 
iag  his  absence.   The  colonists  were  in  rebel- 
Hon,  and  the  natives  soflS^riog  everr  oppression. 
The  criminals  whom  he  had  Drought  with  hirn 
served  to  bWisU  Uie  oppoeitiou  a^raiuat  liim, 
hk  MMtions  suooec4ed  not  till  after  the 
Jjqpw  of  a  year  in  restoring  order.  Ueantime, 
Tumors,  oompl^ts,  and  accusations  had  been 
reac!iiiig  Spain,  and  calumnies  wcro  uttered 
abundantly  at  court  by  disafBscted  returned 
oolonista.  Though  Choeonfldeooe  <rftbe  queen 
in  the  admiral  remained  unshaken,  it  was  yet 
at  length  iktermiuod  to  de8|>atch  &  commit 
sioKur  to  inqoiro  Into  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  the  person  selected  for  this  office  wai 
Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  This  is  his  first 
appt.irauco  in  hit^tory,  juid  it  w  iiiipos.iihio  to 
know  the  motivea  which  prompted  tho  choice 
cf  to  wroeui  and  Inoonpttam  «  BnOi  Htt 


was  intrusted  with  tmlimited  powerSi  which 
he  immediately  exerted  by  arreetiiup  Ooimnbaa, 
lilting  liirn  in  chains,  and  sending  liirn  to 
pain,  liti  next  abolished  the  rogulationa 
wiiioii  had  been  enacted  bv  Columbus,  and  fai> 
dulged  the  oolonists  la  all  tho  excesses  of  power, 
and,  above  all.  In  boundless  oppression  of  the 
EativL'ji.  Tho  unexpected  oufrngo  upon  tlio  tn(l^t 
noted  man  uf  tho  time  excited  general  indigna- 
tion in  Spain,  and  was  rcgard(^  as  a  national 
dishonor.  C^'lnnibus,  aHcr  laniling  in  P(<ain, 
viis  reinstated  in  hid  honors  an<l  cmoluuients^ 
and  before  Im  departure  upon  his  fourth  voy* 
am,  orders  had  oeen  alreaxly  scut  for  the  ro> 
CAil  of  BobadiUa,  under  whose  weak  adnunis- 
tration  disorders  had  multipliod  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Coltunbus  landed  again  in  the  harbor 
ct  BiifMnioIa  on  the  day  when  the  fleet  beai^ 
ing  I'l  .l.adilla  and  other  onciuioi^  of  Columbua 
sturtt^d  fur  Sp^In.  This  fleet  wua  hardly  out  of 
dglit  when  it  was  overtaken  by  a  fearftd  tropical 
hurricane,  and  HnWilU  periled  in  shipwreck. 

BOBBIN,  a  sort  of  spool  or  cylindncal 
pioco  of  wofnl,  with  a  border  at  each  end, 
pierced  to  receive  an  iron  pivot,  and  oaed  in 
spinning  to  wind  thnad  or  uk  oai. 

I>OI]HIN£T,  a  kind  of  lace,  with  a  hex- 
agouiil  eyelet,  mannfactored  by  machinery, 
chieOy  in  Ini^and,  hot  ako  Id  Franoe  loa 
Belgium. 

BUBOLINA,  a  heroic  Greek  woman  bent  on 
nven;:rini;  tho  death  of  her  hu^bnnd,who  was  put 
to  d4;aih  in  1812  at  Comrtantinoplei  by  order  of 
the  sultan.  At  tho  beg^nlngttfimdia  fanned 
the  il.iijtes  of  insurrection  among  the  Greek 
population  iu  Turkey,  equipped  at  her  own  ox- 
pouso  8  ships,  herself  taking  command  of  1 
tMariiv  her  Aaf^  as  adnUral,  aod  giving  the  a 
oUiers  to  ooopetent  eapCalns,  wfaOe  her  9  torn 
fought  agaln.><t  tho  Turk<*  on  land.  In  Sept. 
Ib21,  she  attended  the  siege  of  Tripolitza  to 
meet  tho  PelopomiMiaa  leaders  there  assenUtd. 
She  put  her  snips  at  the  di-^r>o?al  of  tlio  govern- 
ment, and  Duuntdncd  the  blockade  of  Naunlia 
for  14  months,  until  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
<»9italate.  She  then  proceeded,  with  a  small 
Greek  fleet  which  was  intrusted  to  her  charge, 
to  the  coasts  of  Morea,  and  during  tho  siege  of 
Vonemvaaia,  when  one  of  her  nephews  lost  his 
life,  she  did  not  «T«n  waste  one  hour  upon  him, 
but  quietly  drawing  a  cloak  ovrr  his  body, 
ttveiigfcd  lad  ditalh  by  continui;ip-  to  bombard 
the  city.  After  the  war,  »lio  lived  with  her 
brotheraat  Specna.  In  1825  her  house  waa 
attacked  by  the  friends  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  f uppoi^ed  to  liavo  been dishonorc  1  ino 
member  of  Bobolina*8  fiunily,  and  Bobolina 
waa  killad  bf  a  ilflo  ahotJM  by  OMoTtlw 
assailants. 

BOBOLINK,  tho  rioo-bunting  (cmherUa  orUy^ 
vora, Linn.; dolieKonyzorityvorw, Swain<i.).  This 
baantiAil  aod  kteroitinff  ifiecies,  which  ia  tho 
Tlo»>blrd.  or  ortohui,  of  the  Georgians  and  Oara- 
rinlan.«,  tlio  roodbinl  of  the  fowlers  of  tho  middle 
States,  and  the  bobolink  of  the  northern  and 
aocih-wwfeiai  Aim  landi  inwUdi  ha  bNad^ia 
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migratory  throngh  tho  wLu'.o  length  of  thoKortli 
American  continent  and  islands,  from  Labrador 
to  Mexico  and  the  Antillea.  The  dreea  of  this 
bird,  or  rather  of  the  male  bird  of  this  species, 
is  so  entirely  variant  at  various  seasons,  that 
in  Fcunsylrania,  although  they  aro  continaoas 
TisitMiits  and  may  be  seen  under  every  modi* 
fication  of  ]ilniii;LL'e  in  Fncc-.-iuii,  tLo«c  perwn?? 
who  do  not  undcrstxind  cr  do  iiuL  cbuose  to  Le- 
lievo  or  acquie^rco  in  zoological  distinctions,  per- 
sist in  the  opiaioa  that  there  are  2  distinct 
species ;  whUe  in  tiio  eonthem  state?,  tho  plant- 
er?, who  only  s^o  tho  IhAp.  'link  in  his  gay  nuji- 
tial  attire  (wbcu  ho  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  solitary  bird)  during  a  few  days,  on  his  np- 
wnrd  or  northern  journey,  naturally  will  not 
credit  tho  assertion  that  ho  is  tho  sauio  bird 
which,  at  a  later  season  of  tho  year,  devastates 
their  rice-fields  in  coontless  moltitadea,  to 
whose  ravages  those  of  a  simm  of  looiuts  are 
comparativdy  Ijanulf.--^,  I'l.nl  in  a  j.ljiiii  drc-s  of 
dingy  greenish  ydlow,  Tho  boboHuk  wint<'rs 
mainly  in  tho  Avestorn  i^les,  and  not  in  tho 
trojiical  \nu-t^  of  r. mtinent.  Early  in  Fj^ring 
they  begin  to  appear  in  tho  southern  sUilcs  iu 
small  parlies,  tho  feraale.s  often  preceding  tho 
naleat  tarrying  only  a  few  daj%  seen  only  in 
small  comnanies,  hurraing  from  bash  to  bush  in 
the  uplands,  and  for  the  most  i^art  inalunj:  tlu  ir 
joumeyings  by  night.  In  the  first  days  of  ilav 
tiiey  appear  in  Mossachnsetts,  gayly  clad  in  fuU 
drc^",  and  in  full  song,  and  .it  this  period  nro 
iK'itlior  gregarious  nor  predatory,  Uit>ugh  on 
their  northern  voyage  they  damage  tho  crops 
of  young  grain  by  tJheir  small  foraging  parties, 
tarrying  a  longer  or  shorter  time  on  their  up- 
ward migration,  according  to  (ho  temptation 
offered  by  tl)o  abundance  or  scarcity  of  their 
favorite  grains. —  The  length  of  the  bobolink  is 
about  7i  iiK  lioi ;  the  male,  in  his  spring  dro^«, 
Las>  the  laiJi  (jr  part  of  tho  head,  8liouldt;r:i, 
wings,  tail,  and  tho  whole  of  the  under  plum- 
age black,  I"\'.cr  part  of  the  buck  bloiah 
wnite;  ecapulars,  rump,  and  twl  coverts 
white;  there  is  a  larpo  patch  of  T  rowni^h  yel- 
low on  tho  nape  and  back  of  tho  neck;  bill 
bluish  black,  which  in  tho  female,  young  male, 
fltiJ  adult,  aftiT  the  month  of -TurH',  is  pale  fh-sli 
Culur  i  the  feathers  of  tlio  tail  I'onnctl  liku  a 
woodpecker's ;  legs  brown.  The  fomido,  whoso 
plumage  the  adult  male  assnmos  after  the  breed- 
ing season^  has  the  back  streaked  with  brown- 
ish  black ;  tho  wli.  )k>  lower  parts  of  a  dull 
yellow.  The  youn§  bird;s  have  tho  dress 
of  tho  female.  Darmg  the  breeding  season 
Uu  y  fri.'ju.:  iit  ri-»ol,  gras-iy  meadows,  which  they 
render  vocal  witli  their  ouick,  merry  song; 
tlie  male  serenading  the  female  while  she  Is 
sitting,  sonietimea  mounting  and  hovering  on 
tiie  wing,  sometimes  perched  on  trees,  bushes, 
or  tall  Wt  >  .1  -,  ill  tlio  vicinity  of  tlio  nc.-l  of  lii^ 
dingy-colored  mistress.  "  Ho  chaati  out,"  says 
■\Vihj*in,  tho  T>ioncer  of  American  ornithology, 
"snch  a  jinuiini^'  imlmIIl  v  of  sliort  variable  notes, 
Uttorod  with  such  seeming  coufosiou  and  rapid- 
ilj,  and  oontinned  for  a  eoasiderable  time^  that 


it  appoara  as  if  h;xlf  a  dozen  llrtli  of  different 
kiiuls  wore  singing  all  tc»gether.   Some  idea 
may  bo  formed  of  tUbsong  by  striking  tiio  hi^ 
keys  of  a  piano-forte  at  random,  singly  and 
quickly,  making  as  many  Buddeu  contrasts  of 
high  aixl  Ivw  notes  as  possible.   Many  of  Um 
tones  are  in  themselves  ohanuing,  but  th^aus- 
coed  each  othor  so  rapidly  that  the  ear  can 
hardly  separate  t  hcuu  Nevertheless  tho  general 
effect  is  good,  and  when  10  or  12  aro  all  siagiig 
in  tho  same  tree,  the  concert  is  singolariy  pleM* 
ing.''  The  limiale  makes  an  inarufldd  nest  «f 
withered  prass,  in  somo  dcprc=.?oi:l  plaoo  in  iLo 
meadows,  and  lays  6  or  6  eggs  of  purplifh  vvLitt:, 
Uotbhcd  all  over  with  purplish  etaios,  and 
spotted  with  brown  at  tliO  larijLT  cinl.— I'liring 
the  muulhs  of  April,  May,  and  Juiio,  the  uiali'i 
aro  constantly  singing,  and  they  neither  cod- 
gr^te  nor  damage  any  crops ;  bat  toward  tbs 
end  of  Jnne  they  become  rilent,  and  slowlj  snl 
gradually  asaurno  fl;o  coloring  of  tho  fl?nalcs, 
so  that  by  tho  begiuuing  of  At!(Tn>t  the  change 
is  complete.  They  now  a'^-t  tnblo  in  vast  flocks, 
mntc  uith  the  cxcc  pti>>n  of  a  shtirt,  sharp  cliir- 
rup,  and  do  home  misi  hiuf  lo  the  latest  crupso' 
oaLs  and  barley ;  chiolly,-  however,  tl.cv  con- 
gregate in  multitudinous  throngs,  literally  duk- 
ening  the  air  like  olotids,  as  they  rise  oa  the 
wing,  and  making'  a  wliiz^iti;^  wiuml,  which  m 
bo  heard  at  a  great  Ui^iluuce,  like  iL^j  laiflt 
crepitating  marmur  of  far-off  thunder,  along 
tho  river  beds  and  lake  margins,  whererer  tha 
wild  rice  (timnla  aqaati<-a)  grows  abuadanUf. 
Along  tho  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  a-^  .'il^o  oa 
the  borders  of  the  New  Jersey  and  many  of  tha 
Virginia  streams,  they  are  innoh  porsned  fcy 
shooters — tliov  cannot  ]io  calh-d  sport.^iiieri,  f** 
it  requires  ncilhcr  hkiil  nor  oxntiHii  to  kill 
them ;  and  the  sport,  as  it  b  caHcd,  conasts 
mcri'ly  in  blazing  into  floolNS,  .--o  lari^o  that  one 
cannot  miss  them,  mid  briiij^ing  dosva  doz^m 
at  every  discharge  of  an  old  king's  arm.  v.  ii  ch 
is  better  for  the  sport  than  the  best  f«>vi|^ 
piece.  As  the  ooof  frosty  nights  draw  on,  kM 
in  Sepft  ruber  and  early  in  October,  tlu  v  ■pit 
their  northern  summering  places  for  the  sotitii- 
orn  rice-fields,  which  they  at  times  gl«a  8i 
(■i>niph-f  i_'ly,  that  it  U  useless  to  atternpt  togathtf 
the  grjiin.    litre  they  become  so  iat  and  slof- 
gi.sh  that  they  can  scarcely  fly,  and,  when  shot, 
are  irequently  known  to  burst  open  on  stnkns 
tiie  groond.    Before  the  rice  crop  is  ftuqr 
gathcToil,  they  have  already  made  their  if- 
pcarance  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  where  they  re- 
peat the  same  ravages  on  the  eeods  of  tho  guiaeA 
grass  {sorghvin)  with  the  sarno  result  of  gron'W^ 
so  fat  that  they  receive  tlio  nanio  of  "butter- 
birds."  To  tho  poets  and  c.-saj  isis  of  tho  H  '^tlJ 
tlie  bobolink  fills  tho  pi  u  o  held  by  the  skyiark 
with  EurojKsan  writers,  fis  tlie  harbinger  « 
S  immer  time,  and  the  merry  eonc-t^r  uf  tli* 
meadow,  clieering  the  shepherd  as  ho  drives  to 
flock  afield ;  and  Mr.  Irving's  charminglv  pto* 
fnl  description  of  him  has  iiia<h  hiri  »^ 
known  and  familiar  guest  in  climes  which  Iw 
iring  haa  never  visited. 
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BOCA 

BOCA  (or  Boooa)  TIGRIS,  or  tli«  Booing 
tta  eiifaniiM  to  tlui  Oaaton  nv«r,  Ohini.  In 

its  centre  are  3  strongly  fortifivl  ami  r  n-ky 
islanib,  called  North  ana  South  Wantuns.  They 
Tere  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Britfih*  Fbd. 
S6,  1841.  All  that  part  of  tho  o-tnarr  of  Can- 
ton river  which  lies  southwiu-J  of  tlie  Bu^io  L* 
blown  by  the  name  of  the  "Outer  Water." 

BOOCACOIO^ioTAinn,  aa  Italiaa  mmlig^ 
bora  in  181S,  in  nvfs  or  Florenee,  di«d  at  Or- 
Dec,  21,  1-^75.  IT's  runily  \V!i.-i  oriu'iiiiilly 
of  Ck;rtald^  but  his  father  being  engaged  in  <  •  nn- 
SMTMi,  removed  to  Florence,  where  be  aiQim- 
cd  wealth,  nntl  filled  several  important  public 
oiiiciss.  On  one  occasion,  however,  llio  father 
having  visited  Paris,  formed  a  connection  with 
A  kdj  fchere^  and  tbe  mUeot  of  this  notioe  was 
the  mit  of  their  nnwedoed  love.  Ver^  earlj 
in  life  Giovanni  ill-*i»];iy.-<l  a  remark  iil'l-j  !i[itItii'lo 
for  leorutug,  and  before  he  waa  7  years  old,  com- 
posed venMis  with  perfect  ftdHtjr.  Howwpieoed 
under  the  cans  of  an  eminent  mn^t.^r,  niovannl 
da  Strada,  but  his  father  huvlng  tietcntitned  on 
a  commercial  career  for  his  son,  romo?©d  him 
from  hia  tutor  before  his  Latm  ooanM  was  com- 
pMed,  and  as  loon  as  he  had  acqnh^d  a  mfR' 
cient  kii'j'.vlvl^'v'  cf  :iri'!.iii-'tic  ajij.irL'i.rlc.Ml  liim 
to  a  merciiiuit,  w\iU  whom  lie  remained  6  years. 
Ilis  master  finding  that  he  profited  nothing, 
altli' hi-tIi  he  made  ni  hU  cnmi-inny  sov.^ral  ("■''nii- 
merciiJ  journeys,  liuaiiy  in  dcpnir  svut  him 
back  to  ilis  father,  and  was  aooustome^l  to  re- 
gwd  hfan  ai  a  rerr  narrow-miuded  yooth.  Ilia 
ntber  had  tnfBcient  penetration  to  diMover 
that  his  son  u  .<uld  never  make  a  merchant,  but 
thooght  iliat  hij*  studiona  habits  might  iwrve 
bbn  in  the  legal  profe^Mion.  Bn  t  the  la w  proved 
as  distasteful  as  commerr.-',  nn  l  ;t!tlr>n;(h  ho  la- 
bored arduously  to  guia  a  knowledge  of  it, 
hiit  repugnance  could  not  bo  overcome,  and  led 
to  a  mnm  of  altercations  between  hitu-^olf  and 
his  father,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  hia 
>'.Mi"^  fuii'lih^^i  for  poitry  wmild  only  involve 
hkii  iu  j*overty.  Over  this  part  of  his  life  there 
is  some  obncnrity,  bat  It  would  appeiv  that  hte 
lather,  finding  that  the  Itiw  h.nl  lit;lo  attraofi.)n 
for  Giovanni,  f(»rced  huu  lo  return  to  Comni*.rce, 
ji.'id  ti:i  iii^  rt  Mili  uco  in  Naples.  The  exquisito 
•ituation  of  that  city,  its  delicious  climate  and 
enchanting  scenery,  its  bay  overhung  by  the 
flamiuf^  ;:::iii'l.  i!r  of  Vesuvius,  its  cla'--'n! 
monumenUi,  all  combined  to  iufuap  the  V017 
spirit  of  poetry  and  ronuuu>e  Into  the  breast 
of  Dot.  ;io< '.».  The  Innj,  I^obcrt  of  Arij^'U, 
who  Witj  a,  iiiiind  jtiid  natron  of  IVtran  !i, 
was  greatly  devoted  to  literature,  and  tliu.s 
drew  to  lUa  court  the  mont  eminent  scImI- 
are  of  Italy.  Boccaccio  wa^  well  acfjuainted 
with  Giovanni  Barrili,  a  man  of  tr  niition,  and 
Paolo  of  Peru^a,  the  king's  librarian,  and  excite4 
hy  their  esamplo  and  enoooncement,  he  en< 
tirrly  abandon-  1  commcrco  and  gave  himself 
'dy  tu  the  puniiiil  uf  learninfT.  His  father  gave 
hu  consent  only  on  the  condition  that  ho  shonld 
itody  the  canon  law,  and  although  against  his 
fi^oeition,  he  applied  hinuelf  to  it  for  eome 
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time,  took  hia  dooter*e  degree,  and  after  that 
fbond  htnudf  more  at  Uiierty  to  indulge  hia 

j>a-v'<ir)ii  f<ir  poetry,  while  at  t!io  same  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  higher  braoches  of  |ihi- 
Vxophf.  astrolog}',  then  a  favorite  stmiy, 
to  the  fathers  of  the  church.  lie  remained  8 
years  in  Naples,  aud  during  his  stay  there  was 
fired  with  greater  de«ro  of  di!*tinction  by  tlio 
visit  of  Petrarch  on  hia  way  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  been  decreed  tbe  honor  of  tbe  lanrel 

crown.  l)i  irracciu  luarki'd  with  dcli}.''it  f'.e 
s|'K'riJ;d  rcH-eptii'ii  \;\\<.u  to  I'eirarch,  hid  exam- 
iaation  of  3  daysi,  his  noble  oration,  and  the 
ai)plau80  which  followed,  buf  was  far  more 
pleased  in  after  years  to  tnake  the  accinaiiiuuico 
of  the  illustrious  noet,  with  whom  ho  formed  a 
friendship  which  laated  throogh  life.  Another 
eonneetion  of  Iom  reputable  eh«nu*ter  wni  ee- 
ta'i!s!.rd  ahr.ut  t!i;^  time.  PHMTin'cio  w.-r-  rnt- 
uraily  fond  of  gay  coini>aiiy,  atiil  hml  not 
resiitted  tlM  eednetions  of  Nap1o<<,  which  S  een> 
turicf  fiL'i'i  Tv.x^  farrn  d  for  itsdlwdute  charac- 
ter fn  aL  tlic  pruvt  iu,  day.  Tlio  object  of  his 
pa<wion  in  this  instance  was  the  princess  Mary, 
the  illegitimate  dau(;htcr  of  King  liobert,  and 
half-idster  of  tljo  celebrates!  Joanna  of  Naples. 
?!ir  w  a>  married  to  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
but  at  once  ardently  roturued  Boccaccio's  love 
and  heoame  hia  avowed  mistre^'*.  At  her  in* 
stance,  he  composed  hi^«  romance  of//  FiUx-opo, 
aiid  VAmoro»,t  Fmrnmrftti^  in  the  latter  \d 
whicli  his  hidy,  undfr  the  name  of  Finmmetta, 
l>e«railathe  limof  Pamphilo,  .supposed  to  rep- 
resent himself.  Tbe  fihei^jM  is  not  skilfully 
con.^tructi^^l,  and  i*  fllkd  with  spectres  and 
viiuoos  of  evoqr  kind,  and  the  i^owors  of  dark- 
ttesfl  are  aommoned  befbre  the  reader  to  account 
for  its  scenes*  and  incidont^.  Yet  It  contains 
passages  of  that  wondrous*  iiranc  and  vivacity 
afterward  so  signally  displayed  in  the  I>f<ca- 
mervne,  and  toadies  of  homui  nature  in  which 
the  whole  ebaraeter  is  pictured  in  a  ringle  sen* 
t'-  nr.'.  ^Vlli^.■  In-  was  thus  cinj  lovcd  at  Naples 
between  the  bkodishmeots  01  illicit  love  and 
the  olianna  of  literaiToomposition,  be  was  snd- 
d.  nly  summoned  to  Florence  by  tlie  illiios  of 
Lis  iktiier.  lib  «'pariition  from  the  princess 
Mary  appean  to  have  affected  both  lovers  with 
violent  sorrow,  and  it  waj»  only  by  the  oumpodL- 
tion  of  tbe  romance  of  AtMkf  that  be  oovld 
Console  himself  during  his  abs-nce.  On  the 
completion  of  hb  work,  his  father's  recovery 
and  marriage  set  blm  agwn  at  Hlierty  to  return 
to  flio  fav  Ts  of  his  ndnri  !  pHn")  <«.  The  king 
liail  died  during  his  M  years'  blay  in  Florence, 
niid  his  daughter  Joanna  ascended  the  throne 
amid  great  political  disturbances.  Boccto- 
cio's  nature  was  too  «wy  to  bo  deeply  stirred 
by  tin-  ''at.'  of  Ttallaii  l  arti^  and  lie  found  his 
Dositioa  more  envmblo  than  it  had  been  before. 
He  was  not  only  happy  Amn  hia  eonneetion  with 
the  prin'''  =s  ^^ary,  but  possessed  tlio  favor  of 
Acciiijuoli,  who  liad  great  power  in  Naples,  and 
cM  u  tlie  regard  of  Joanna  herself.  It  is  as- 
serted on  respectable  authority  that  many  of 
the  meet  licentious  passages  in  thaHsMMiPMW 
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wcro  written  !tt  conformity  with  the  tasto  and 

hv  the  command  of  tho  qaoon.  "WTiilo  era- 
ployed  in  writing  this  work,  Naples  was  alarm- 
ed by  t'lo  invasion  of  the  kiti;^  of  lIniiL'ary,and 
Joamu  Qisdy  but  soon  returned.  Ills  father  died 
in  1850,  leaving  ason  by  his  wife  Bioedd  Bostio- 
clii,  who  was  als^Kload,  to  the  care  of  Boccaccio. 
Tlio  poet  faithfully  attended  to  his  trust,  and 
when  in  hifl  paternal  city  had  the  liappincss  of 
becoming  acfjuainted  with  Petrarch,  whoso  in- 
timacy his  own  fame  now  gavo  him  some  claim 
upon.  I'l  trurcirri  example  and  influence  began 
very  shortly  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  his  yonuger 
friend,  who  from  tho  date  of  thdr  mend^ip 
commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  from 
licentious  pleasures  to  purer  fame.  Being  now 
permanently  fKjttlcd  in  Florence,  Boccaccio,  by 
Fetrarch's  advice,  began  to  take  some  int>  rL  st 
in  the  alTairs  of  state,  although,  owing  to  the 
vicious  luxury  of  tho  great,  and  Uio  misery  of 
the  lower  orders,  no  city  in  Europe  at  that  time 
presented  a  more  gloomy  aspect.  His  motives 
were  npurcciatcd,  nowever,  and  ho  was  sent  on 
an  eml^sy  to  Padua,  to  invito  Petrarch  to  ac- 
cept tho  preddenej  of  tho  university.  Several 
other  Tr!i«-«ion'=i  ff>!!oweil,  not  very  rloarly  de- 
scribed iw  tu  diites,  UD(1  ill  April  l:f5:3,  he  took 
part  in  one  to  Pope  Iimoccui  VJ.,  tljo  papal 
court  then  residing  at  Avignon.  In  tho  same 
Tear  was  pabUshed  his  £ieam«roM  or  "Ten 
pny;'  Entrrt.iinrncut,"  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary works  of  genius  ever  written,  aud  which 
after  tli>;  hipso  of  5  centuries  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  tho  purest  specimens  of  Italian  jirose, 
an  incxbaustiblo  repository  of  wit,  beauty,  and 
oloquonco,  although  unhappily  deformed  with 
snch  lioentioos  thoughts  and  descriptions  as 
render  it  in  a  great  degree  unfit  to  he  read  hy 
any  nno  of  pure  iniiid.  "While  occupied  with 
the*«o  popular  compositions,  Boccaccio  did  not 
lose  sight  of  higher  pnnniits  in  literature.  Liko 
Petrarch  he  was  a  devoted  collector  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  student  of  tl^o 
classics.  Both  were  travellers,  and  both  em- 
ployed much  of  their  time  and  money  in  rescu- 
ing from  utter  destmetion  the  predons  memo- 
rials of  nntiqijity.  0:i  one  oc^a^iMn  P.oiTMcrio 
vbited  Mouto  Catuno,  within  whose  mooa^tery 
ho  knew  many  worles  had  been  collected,  which 
had  escaped  tho  ravages  of  tlio  h;irb;iri;ins,  luit 
found,  to  his  amazcmont,  that  ihcy  were  sulllrcd 
to  rut  in  a  damp  loft  exposed  to  tho  weather, 
nnd  that  frequently  when  the  monks  were  in 
want  of  money,  they  took  some  of  the  mann- 
scripts,  obliterated  tlie  writing,  roijl:\'^-(I  it  by 
copying  on  the  jiarcinneiit  suine  j'art  of  tho 
ritualfand  then  sold  tlie  new  productions  arnoug 
the  people  of  tho  neighborhood.  To  such  col- 
lectors as  Petrarch  aud  Boccaccio,  and  to  tho 
latter  preeminently,  tho  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  rescae  of  many  of  the  great 
dossio  works  which  otherwise  woold  have  heen 
irretrievably  1>-U  In  ir!~9  tlie  author  of  tlio  D<-- 
canieron  visited  Petrarch  at  Milan,  conversed 
with  him,  as  he  informs  us,  at  great  length  on 
tho  snbjeots  of  morali^  and  r«li^oii,  luul  deter* 


mined  to  devote  himsdf  more  serioady  to holjr 

studies.  Tills  resolve  received  adtVitionnI  stim- 
\du3  in  1362  from  a  singolar  circuijx  Lmca. 
A  monk  from  the  Cartlm^iau  monastery  atSitnn* 
camo  to  visit  him,  saying  th^  he  was  chvged 
with  a  message  to  him  from  Father  FMrad, 
who  on  hui  death-bod,  altliough  he  har!  never 
seen  Boccaccio,  declared  that  ho  know  him  in 
spirit,  and  commissioned  tho  monk  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  order  to  prove  the  tnitii 
of  his  words,  the  monk  told  Boccaccio  of  a  cir- 
cumstaiiCL'  ir;  his  lifo  which  tho  jmot  tintuclit 
known  only  to  himsell  So  groat  was  tho  cffoct 
of  this  warning,  that  he  determhiedto  abaodoD 
poetry,  sell  his  library,  and  lead  a  life  of 
peoauce  and  meditation.  With  this  viiiw  h» 
wrote  to  Petrarch,  supposing  that  his  sadden 
purpose  would  meet  with  kindred  enthimsm, 
but  his  friend  answered  in  a  strong  common- 
Bonso  letter,  instructing  him  to  receive  th« 
warning  to  repentance,  bnt  informing  him  \M 
there  was  no  neoessity  far  sefKng  his  books « 
abandoning  his  studios.  Tlio  converted  niaa 
accordingly  pursued  literature,  aud  wrote  in  t 
strain  altogether  free  from  his  former  licentimu 
vein,  while  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  applied  himself  to  theology.  Unfortunat«l/ 
ft)r  Boccaccio  ho  was  not  wealthy,  and  f:roal 
liberality,  which  was  a  strilung  featuro  of  bit 
character,  in  time  impoverisbed  him.  "WA 
disinterested  gctiorosity  a  large  j/Jirt  of  hi--  tttpsm 
was  dissiiiatod  in  tho  collection  of  Greek  imsA- 
scripts,  hb  emissaries  visiting  many  ports  of 
Kuropo  to  procure  thom.  His  fortune WM  tbiii 
}^radually  iuij  aired,  and  toward  tho  deeHnsrf 
life  ho  foimd  himself  poor  and  deserted  by  lU 
his  friends,  except  tho  Doble-mindcd  and  coo* 
stmit  Petrarch.  That  great  i)oet  wi^ed  bi» 
friend  to  take  tip  Ms  uli.ido  with  him,  U'-l 
carriu  preferred  iiuleiiendence,  an<l  Jecliuo]  llie 
oHer,  altboogh  he  vi>ite<l  I'etrarcli  \vLei:i! Verba 
found  an  opportunity.  In  1363  he  was  invitdi 
to  Naples  by  tho  grand  seneschal  Acciiyuoli,  bot 
w.os  so  hurt  by  his  cold  reception,  that  be  soca 
left  and  wont  to  Venioe  to  meet  Petrardi<  ^ 
retnmittg  to  Florence  he  found  its  tartiaMH 
state  of  snriety  in  little  nccordnnco  wlt!i  hu 
wish  uf  retirement,  and  took  up  his  alxnl>J  iu  * 
little  cottage  in  Cortaldo,  in  the  vale  of  Bi«» 
dear  to  him  as  tho  hlrtliplaco  of  his  tamh 
From  this  retreat  ho  was  toon  summoned  by  tb» 
chief  citizens  of  Florence,  to  undertake  au  embw* 
sy  to  Urban  V.  at  Avignon,  and  repairing  to  the 
papal  eomt  he  ezperienoed  tho  most  1^''^ 
reception.  IIo  was  again  sent  to  Urban  in  1"T, 
after  tho  pontiff  liad  removed  to  liome,  when 
the  character  of  Boccaccio  had  so  coPpl^^^O 
changed  from  his  former  looseness,  that  he  w« 
characterized  by  tho  bishop  of  Florence  as 
in  whoso  purity  of  faith  he  had  thoutni  -t  n 
fidenoe.  In  1308  he  again  visited  Venice  * 
short  time,  and  sahseqnently  Naples,  where 
Qiioeii  Joanna  cndeavoreil  to  jx  rstw'.e  hioj^ 
hx  his  abfxlo.  But  earthly  pleasures  h^d  w* 
their  channs  for  him.  Ho  fell  ill,  his  tJiourba 
beoame  filed  on  the  sul^eota  of  raUgion  im  » 
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eternity,  aod  he  hait«n«d  back  to  the  soUtode 
of  bis  little  ootta^  and,  aajs  BaldellL  Ham 
chamber  wLieb  usi.h1  to  ring  with  tlie  fiaraio 
nioOB  aon^  of  the  musea,  wns  tdlnat  as  tUo 
grvr*."  lie  WAS  now  honored  by  the  Florentine 
■ugiittrates  with  a  pratoBorship  founded  in 
memory  of  Dante,  tof  the  better  explication  of 
HiKi  I/irina  f  'nnmoliit.  IFu  lecture;*  commenced 
in  Octobw,  and  oontinoed  until  his  dttOh. 
which  wai  dovibttew  battened  by  the  demiae  of 
Petrarch  10  montfn  b  efore  hu  ow  n.  In  clo- 
anent  lani^ago  ho  bcwail<^  hi^  Xooa.  With  a 
Dndc£n  utid  contrite  spirit,  on  dying,  he  be> 
qneathed  the  little  property  remaining  to  him 
to  his  2  nephews,  Mia  his  library  to  Father 
Martin,  an  Angostino  monk. — Boccaccio  wrote 
Bomerotts  works  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  both 
ki  prose  and  poetry,  few  of  wlileh  an»  nAmd 
to  at  the  present  day;  Mi%  groat  fame  rc^ta 
imoa  the  Decameron.  In  iLmo  huadrod  tales 
«lof«^  displaying  the  most  wondrooa  fertility 
isffwtlon,  the  reader  is  perpetoally  delighted 
vfth  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  and  the  variety 
of  the  s^cencH,  whether  of  intrigue,  wit,  or 
tboa— oo  two  storiesi  nor  even  their  introdoo- 
flflOiy  nmnblfaw  eaeb  olher.  The  anlbor^ 
fondness  for  in  voTving  fri.irs  in  every  inmirlnalda 
scene  ot  misohii$f  aud  ludicrous  nii-hap,  crontcd 
fnat  aoandal  to  the  church,  nud  his  fajnous 
romance,  the  tenth  novel  of  the  sixth  day,  in 
which  Friar  Onion  promisos  some  oomitry 
people  to  show  them  a  feather  from  tlio  wiiijj; 
of  tha  an^  GahrieL  instead  of  which  he  finds 
adj^iMiwooala,  wMefahatellatbemanthdMine 
that  roasted  St.  Lawrorice,"  drew  down  the  sol- 
emn aaatliema  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Tbeeili- 
tions  of  the  Decameron  are  almost  ioOBIMMbla, 
and  transhitlons  exist  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  earliest  editions  are  extremely 
rare,  and  of  that  of  Valdarft  r  in  1471,  only 
one  copy  is  known.  This  was 
BumT  yews  slnee,  al  tiia  tala  tiM  duke  of 
Roibnr^'lfs  collection,  t>y  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
fjrd,  f>^r  the  enormous  nura  of  £2,260.— Boc^^fto- 
do'ii  fKX'm,  La  Tmeide,  is  written  in  tlio  oWira 
rimoy  of  which  he  is  usually  oouitiderod  as  the 
Inventor,  and  is  the  first  Italian  poem  which 
presents  a  specimen  of  the  ep<^>pee.  Chaucer 
borrower]  from  thi^  poom  his  "  Knight's  Tal«|" 
nd  8hake^>earo  ajiort  «f  Ut  **llMaBminaf 
Kigbt's  Dr^^m."  The  groat  Eng!i-h  (Irjunati^-t 
hm  also,  in  some  measorc,  ovuiied  liiroMjlf  of 
Boocacci  j'^  LkaimeroM^  as  in  "  Cvml)eline"  and 
*  All's  well  that  ends  weU."  With  all  liis  fanlL-*, 
we  may  consider  Boocacdo  ono  of  the  grtat  re- 
viver^ of  learning  aod  a  benefactor  to  nu-irxkind, 
i*  vellMWOftbj  of  the  third  place  in  that 
fraat  tfluuvlfite  wikh  Dante  and  PMrarah, 
'*wlilch  ronders  tl>o  fourteenth  cc'ntnry  so  splen- 
did an  epocli  in  the  history  of  lit«  r:i.iure." 

AiuE  A.vN'E  I.E  pAriB,  a  French 
poetess,  bom  in  Rouen,  0<  l  22. 171".  d:e<I  Aug. 
8,  1803.  Educated  at  I'ari^,  Mile.  Ia  Tiigj  early 
m^layed  t.^st*  and  t.aKnt.  j^he  m.'irried  a  Uter- 
ary  man  of  the  name  of  fl^oet  da  Boccage.  A| 
the  age  of  36,  she  appeotdaiailftathor,  a  pOM 
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from  her  pen  obtaining  the  first  prise  from  the 
Bouen  academy.  The  leading  lifewad  and  artiste 

of  Piiri-t  bowed  before  r  1'.  ntity  anrl  ffcnius. 
She  w  rote  a  French  **  I'ariuli.-H!  lAt»i,"  ua  imita- 
tion of  Oessncr's  "Death  of  Abel,"  an  opic  i>oen]^ 
called  Xa  ColombuuU^  a  tragiidy.  and  minor 
pieces.  Her  collected  works  ran  tiirough  4  edi- 
tions, were  tran^-lated  iiito  >.<-v«-r;iI  I;i:i;:ua,:(-s  und 
obtained  her  honorary  uiember»itip  in  5  aciide* 
roiee  of  learning.  She  also  wrote,  in  pfo<to,  letters 
during  her  travol^through  Eii;:larii!,IIi>n;ind,  and 
Italy,  which  show  her  eajmity  for  olovrv^iion. 
When  Dr.  Johasoa  visited  Paris,  in  1 775,he  dined 
with  "the  Boccage,"  as  be  calls  lier  in  Itis  diary. 

BOOOHERIKI,  Lnoi,  an  Italian  com  poser, 
1)orn  at  Lucca,  Jan.  U,  1740,  died  in  Madrid  in 
1806.  lie  left  many  compo&itious  Ibr  the  rio- 
Hn,  TloloQceno,  and  piano-forte^  Be  never 
C'lnposod  any  tldng  T-r  the  th.  ntre,  and  hlf 
6l*iJiat  Idater  \s  Iiit»  uiily  church  ooiupoi^ition. 

BOCCONE,  Paolo,  afterward  Hylvio,  a 
Koilian  naturalist,  bom  at  Palermo,  Ai>rU  24^ 
1888,  died  Doc.  22,  1704.  Ho  was  a  Cistercian 
monk,  and  to  >tady  niuural  history  visited  Ita- 
f  ranoe,  £agland,  Germany,  and  many  othar 
ccHUitrfaiL  He  left  muj  Taniable  works,  aooe 
of  which  have  naaned  through  si  voral  cm  It  Ions. 

BCXJfTART,  BAMHEf,  a  French  <  ri  t  uii  and 
biblicil  scholar,  born  iu  Ilouen,lCay  1 J»,4ied 
at  Caen,  May  16, 1667.  He  came  of  a  Huguenot 
family,  and  became,  like  his  father,  and  IiIm  uncle 
tiie  famous  Pierre  dn  Moulins,  a  Calvin iittlo 
minister.  Be  studied  philosophy,  and,  perhajp^ 
tfieology,  at  Sedan,  or,  as  others  think,  at  8mi- 
mnr,  and  f  Howed  Cameron  into  Engl'iij  l  in  tho 
civil  iruublcs  of  1020.  While  tliero  hu  luiJ  the 
foundation  for  that  oriental  erudiliun  to  whidl 
he  owes  his  celebrity,  lie  soon  returned  to  Ley- 
den,  where  ho  applied  himst^lf  to  the  study  of 
Arabic.  Ho  had  already  beounie  i  th'  roagbly 
versed  in  Greek  at  14  jrean  of  age  that  he  wrote 
llreel^  In  Greek  Tene,  apedmeoa  «#  wbieh  wefe 
puMiNhc-d  by  Dempster  in  (lie  j  nfui-e  to  lu3 
"iiutaaa  Auti^uities"  (I'll".;.  iiciuraing  to 
Caen  in  1628,  he  held  a  i>uMic  disputation  frith 
V^ron,  a  learned  Jesuit.  The  discuijsiou  was 
interrupted  by  Bochart'a  sicknesi*,  but  was  con- 
tinued in  epistolary  essays  for  nearly  3  years. 
Xbe  aaideOs  of  which  it  treated  embraced  the 
prinelpal  faeedaof  oootForenj  between  the  Pr«i> 
estant  and  Koman  Catholic  churches,  sucli  a.<) 
the  supremscy  of  St.  Peter,  the  sacramenLi,  mi- 
les, merits,  vow^  int«rce.-<ion  of  the  saints,  the 
Yulimte  translation  of  the  liible,&c.  BocharL,for 
the  rest  of  bitt  life,  devutod  himikilf  to  the  illuHtra- 
tion  of  biblical  litomture.  He  now  began  to  write 
hia  Qtografkia  Saera^  ihegreat  workof  bishfa. 
Neit  Mk>wed  his  treatise  oo^  aofanab  of  tbe 
Bible;  and  in  purstuusi  o  nf  tlnj  kijjk-  j  lai,  ho 
was  Ofjllccting  materials  iw  -imilar  Irttmiiaca  on 
tiie  minerals  and  plants  of  tliM  Bible,  when  hii 
f'uddi'in  death,  while  ^jK-.ikiii/  in  tht-  a'  fulcmy 
tot  Caen,  interrupted  hi.->  hil-ors,  and  deprived 
the  \s  orM  (;f  the  ri'.-tilt". 

BOCUICA,  aa  Indiao  mythological  chane> 
lar  indifenoaetPtbevvUer  of  Bogota,  theaoa 
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of  ihe  aan,  lawgiver,  teacher  of  agricQlttird,  and 
introducer  of  tlio  Beini^civiluation  tanaesijf  ex- 

istin^f  thoro. 

Born  U  S,  John,  or  Boon,  a  Flemish  Latin 
poet}  born  in  Brussels,  July  27,  1555,  died 
Jan.  18, 1<M)9.  He  travdled  in  It.'Uy,  Oormany, 

Poland,  and  Rti-^in,  nr-d  wa?  nftorwarJ  secre- 
tary to  tlio  duko  of  runna.  His  poems  were 
published  at  Cologne  in  1618,  and  mnbh  ad- 
mired by  hia  couteinporariea. 

BOCLISA,  RoBEKT  NiooLAa  OHiUiLBS,  harp- 
ist and  composer,  bom  at  Moutinedy,  de- 
partment Meuso,  in  France,  in  ITtiS^,  died 
m  Australia  in  1656.  When  but  T  yean  old 
Lo  performed,  in  public,  a  concerto  on  the 
piaao-forte,  aud  beiore  ho  was  12  had  com- 
posed sympltonies,  concertos,  overtiirefl,  and 
oven  a  quartet,  witliout  having  acquired  any 
knowled<rc  of  composition.  At  the  age  of  10  ho 
began  to  study  the  harp,  and  within  2  years  could 

Serform  the  most  diffioult  pieces  on  lialf  a  dozen 
ifferent  instraments.  Abont  this  time  be  waa 
place  !  in  the  consenatoire  {it  Paris,  wliorc  he  en- 
joy instructions  of  Mihul  in  coiiipM-ition  ; 
anil  M)  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  at  the  osul 
of  the  first,  yc:ir.  he  obtained  the  principal  prizo 
in  hantiouy.  lie  also  continued  to  apply  him- 
self to  tbo  harp,  and  soon  acquired  an  einim dco 
as  a  performer  on  it  without  onj  previous  par- 
allel, and  which  he  enjoy  ed  until  his  death.  Ilis 
pultH-livd  C' Mni>i'^iti')ii^  for  it  ainnnnt  to  150  of 
ail  sorts,  exclusive  of  50  studied;  and  ho  also 
pnUishcd  2  mcfluMb  for  pupils.  la  1818  he 
■was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  first 
harpist  .at  his  private  concerts ;  and  upon  tho 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  tilled  the  same  office 
irltU  Louis  XViil.  Daring  this  period  he  com- 
posed a  number  of  operas  for  ttie  Freneh  stage, 
many  of  which  were  succi  ^fnl  in  their  day, 
alUiough  now  nearly  forgoiuii.  In  1817  ho 
went  to  Eniorland,  where  a  busy  profcs<^ional 
cnrc'T,  (""^'onilinrr  tlirou-!!  inoro  tli.m  HO  years, 
awailcJ  liiui.  lie  pu;;li.-,bcd,  yearly,  uuinerous 
coinpcisitiijiis  for  the  haqj,  gave  concertjj  in 
Loudon  and  the  provinces,  directed  the  oratorios, 
and,  in  1622,  became  profcflsor  of  tbe  harp  at 
tlio  royal  acailctny  of  iini-ic,  of  a\  Licli  institution 
ho  w:i3  also  appoinU'<l  a  iil'o  governor.  In  1647 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  Madame  Anna 
Bi-shop,  witli  whom  be  made  many  nrj^rrnl  tonrs 
in  various  parts  of  the  American  contineiit,  aud 
whom  he  f  ;i ally  accompanied  toAustr.alia. 

BOCK,  Kabl  Ehn^t,  a  Qerman  anatomist, 
born  Fob.  21,  160t»,  gradoatod  nt  Leipsic  in 
1831,  .served  aa  surgeon  in  tho  Tlussian  army, 
aud  after  his  return  was  appointed,  in  lb37t 
to  pro^do  and  report  over  post-mortem  ex- 
amiiiMtioiis  at  tho  Loip^tc  bn-Tital.  In  1B39 
ho  bocrt!iie  jTotossor  of  aaaloiay  at  Lcip^iic, 
and,  ^iiKo  lsr»(>,  lio  has  had  charge,  also, 
of  tho  diiiicrd  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. Ilis  !  ist  productiim,  Lrhrf/uch  der  Patho- 
lu'jhchiii  Anntomlc  vtul   Di'i'jnostik  (L^|JffiC, 

lb4$),  has  paired  through  3  editions. 
BOCKELSON,  or  Boooold,  Swwxsu  See 

J0II3f  ov  LXTDBSr, 


BODE,  JoHAN-x  Eleet,  a  ( nrtd an  a«tronomer, 
bwn  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  19,  1747,  di  d  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  23, 1820.  While  a  boy,  he  ma  lu  a  telescope 
forbiiiisolf,  and  converted  his  futbiT's  garret  into 
an  observatoty :  having  published  in  early  lUb 
a  papw  on  a  solar  edipse,  aid  an  excellent  pop. 
ular  introdnction  to  astronomy,  lio  was,  in 
1772,  choiien  astrouomer  to  the  Berliu  aeademj 
of  scicuca-^  Ilia  **  Astronomical  Aluioiuc," 
of  which  64  volumes  appeared  at  CliTip.  fn  n 
1776  to  1889,  Is  continued  by  Encke.  Ilk 
Uranographia  contains  observations  on  17,SW 
stara  He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  as- 
tronomy tho  hold  wbiob  it  now  baa  cn  tibt 
German  mind. 

BODE'S  LAW  ia  not  a  law,  properly  speak- 
ing, but  simply  a  ranenionicon  for  rcmmW 
ing  the  distances  of  tho  planets  from  the  gun. 
To  4  add  8  multiplied  by  2  oiice,  twice,  thrice, 
&c.,  and  tho  sums  iimltiplied  by  9,5tM3,000  will 

S'  ve  tbe  distances  of  tbe  sueoessive  pUmets  from 
«  son.  This  role  fidla  in  tiie  case  of  Nopiuuc, 
and  it  was  thus  that  Adams  and  Leverricr  won 
Jiiislcd  in  their  calculations  of  that  planet's  dis- 
tance betorc  it  liad  l)CL'n  observed. 

BODENSTEIT,  FiiiEi>mrn  Wahtin-.  a  Gw- 
man  author,  bora  ut  Peine,  in  llaiiuvcr,  A^ril 
22,  1819.  In  1S40  ho  accepted  an  engacemoiit 
as  teacher  in  the  £unilv  of  Frince  GalUaa,  A 
Moscow.  In  1644  he  Dceame  profesior  in  t 
seminary  ut  Tifli-,  and  after  exploring  the  Caiv 
casus,  tliu  Crimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned 
to  Germany  in  184G,  officiated  io  1846  as  c<litor 
of  the  IJ",/,l  Auxtriaeo,  publi-bcil  at  Tri«t«, 
attended  the  Puris  convention  in  lS4y  iurfpr»- 
Bontativo  of  the  Prussian  free  trade  par'y  tni 
the  peace  congress  at  frankfort-ou-the-itaia  is 
1850,  the  latter  in  tbe  interest  of  the  mum rf 
Schleswig  Ilolstein.  Subsequently  he  was  «&• 
tor  of  the  11  Wr  Zeitung  at  Breuiui,  aud  in 
April,  1864,  bo  tools  up  his  abode  at  Utav^ 
■where  be  5^  one  of  the  poets  who  dnsttf 
round  tho  throne  of  Eiog  Maximilian,  who 
pays  him  an  annual  pendon  of  about  $500, 
while  at  the  aamo  time  he  officiates  as  prato' 
8or  of  SlftTonio  languages  and  literatnreattte 
\inlvtrsity  of  Municli.  IIo  lias  translatrl  1^* 
works  of  the  Bussiau  poets  Pnshkin,  KitstuH, 
Lermontofl^  Into  Gwman,  publi^ed  an  i^to^ 
csfiris?  work  on  the  nations  of  the  Caucasns, 
and  thou*  war  of  iiidepeudtuce  against  K"*^ 
of  which  a  2d  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
in  18oo,  and  ft  book,  called Thonaandand  Om 
Days  in  the  Orient,"  of  which  an  'Eapm 
translation  appeared  at  Ix)ndon  in  I'-'l.  ftr.u  a 
2d  German  edition  at  Berlin  in  1853.  A  firrt 
Tolume  of  bb  more  recent  poems  vo»  pal>- 
lislied  at  Berlin  in  185«,  and  his  new  hl-torieal 
tragedy  iMm.  iri^iK,  appeared  in  the  same  y^r. 
and  was  perlV  rined  at  the  theatre  of  Mua'f-^ 
His  most  oricinal  production  is  his  Gennan  vef* 
sion  of  the  Persian  songs  of  Mirza-Slialfy. 

]U)i)IN'.  .Tk\x,  a  French  puhH-  i-.  » 
Angers  about  1630,  died  at  Liion  ui  WW. 
After  atodying  lav  at  Toulonae,  he  repaired  to 
Piariai  toMowbifl  ptofesaioa;  bat  be  «vat 
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oooe  tiut  be  oooUlMwoelj  •uooeed  in  competi* 
tioik  wifli  noh  adfocrtM  M  Brbaon,  Pasqaier, 

Pitboa,  and  others;  and  acoordiiifrly  ho  d.  vot- 
edhisMelf  to  oolitioa.  In  1570  ho  published 
ikwmiktlh  mJUfmiiiqm^  which  gained  for 
him  a  great  repotatioD,  and  the  esteem  of  Uonrj 

III.  ,  who,  bad  king  as  he  was,  knew  how  to 
ippreciato  cenias.  But  having  sutl'ored  iti  the 
kuig'a  mind  bj  the  calomnies  of  some  ooartieni 
k»  wt  to  ibe  dokt  of  AkfDQoo,  w1m>  WM  tiMD 
the  rhiof  of  tho  party  called  le*  politi^w4,  who 
•ppointed  him  at  once  to  several  ofiicea  in  his 
MTvic^.  He*  went  with  tliat  prince  to  England, 
vht-vv  ho  found  his  work  used  as  a  tert  book 
at  the  uuivernty  of  Cambridge.  ^Vfter  tho 
deaili  of  his  protector,  in  1584,  ho  retired  to 
laoD,  wbera  ne  nuHried.  and  held  tbe  offioe  of 
wwHTMir*  Then,  dnraig  Mi  Mmuv  bom^ 
ne  composed  a  str;inj:e  book  :  La  BSnumomn- 
aM.  OK  traiti  da  torciVn,  which  was  printed 
it  jPMi  in  1687.  Tlie  following  years,  ne  was 
not  as  deputy  for  tho  third  e^tuf'-  (tiers  eM) 
if  Verraandois,  to  tho  stat«!S->r«.u»^ !  .il  at  IJlois, 
^ere  he  gupportod  scvorol  derao<"r:vtic  incas- 
Vti.  On  tbe  death  of  Ilonry  IlL,  Budia  made 
LuB,  bit  adopted  city,  join  the  party  of  tbe 
league,  wliich  oppo-*.  .1  tho  ai  cossion  of  Henry 

IV.  ;  but  a  little  hilor,  yielding,  ho  went  over 
to  that  prince.  He  w.is  carried  away  saddonly 
by  a<]is4jrder  rceembling  the  cholera.  Bctdde  the 
2  work*  above  mentioned,  ho  left  Si;voral  others, 
which  bear  evideuco  of  his  variod  knowledge 
and  bi:>ldne«aof  mind;  t>at  bis  treatise,  i>f  la 
EipyhliquA,  \»  bb  best  prodoction.  He  ghea 
in  it  on  exposition  of  tho  principles  on  wliicli 
gOTerament  should  be  founded;  and  if  he  i\<y^->. 
net  determine  in  favor  of  tho  ret)ublic!in  •  -  m, 
he  insists  that  monarchy  ^hoala  at  kait  exliibit 
a  regard  for  popular  rights. 

l-JoDISCO,  AI.XXANOEB,  for  n  long  time  Rus- 
aiaa  minister  in  the  UuitcNl  Btates,  born  about 
1771^  «f  A  Protaatant  fiireOy  of  the  lower  ranki 
of  thoWallachian  no!)Hity,  died  at  Washtng^ton, 
Jan.  SS,  1854.  While  ho  was  yet  a  bov,  hi.s 
fctbcT  emigrated  to  Rn<4!«{a,  for  tbe  lake  of 
greater  facilities  for  llio  education  and  support 
of  liii  nuineroiw  family.  Tho  mn  was  very 
carefully  taujrlit  French  and  a  h.andsomo  hanif- 
writing,  and  earijr  entered  tbe  oiril  aerriee  in 
IIm  dspoHoMot  of  Ibrel^  ifflrin.  Tbera  bo 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  application,  and  was 
attaobed  to  that  part  of  the  imperial  chancery 
which  ■eeoapanled  Alexander  in  biaoampaigna. 
Ho  w.a.s  next  ma'lo  private  secretary  to  Count 
Sucbtelcn,  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  years, 
when  thu  coimt  ai  imperial  Ci>mmisetioncr 
oanoinded  tl»e  ooortntion  witb  Bersadott«L 
cmrn  prinee  of  Sweden.  He  abo  atteodea 
Sochtelon  during  tho  campaigns  of  1813-*l-t, 
and  at  tbe  ooogreseof  Vienna.  \S'hen  Sucht<-lun 
«aoa|ipolntoa  iDllMHMdor  at  Str>ckh(ilm,  Bodis- 
co  be<"ari;o  the  Rerretary  of  It^tion.  Here  ho 
enjoy e*!  the  uulwunded  coufidenoe  of  his  chief, 
who,  on  his  deathbed,  warmly  recominendeu 
bimtotbeoaperoriniobobM.  Aiier  tbe  death 
of  IIm  fltthMMdor,  Bodfaw  UnpOMiQf  flUod 


tbo  plnoa  of  oAofvl  tqffakm  at  Stockbolm 
VBlil  ho  WM  appotetoj  to  liio  mow  offioe  a* 

Washington,  aim  soon  after  wa/i  made  njinister 
plenipotentiary,  which  post  be  fiilud  for  17  years 
until  his  death.  Ho  had  miriublo  financial 
abilities,  and  by  economy  and  specolation  made 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  luft  to  liia  nnmerooi 
children.  HowaoBMliid  to  ali4jof  G«0fgO> 
town,  D.  a  • 

BODLBEAN  LIBRARY,  the  pobfio  Hbrny 
of  tho  university  of  Oxford,  po  called  from  Sir 
Timntas  Bodley,  who  restored  it  toward  the 
close  <if  tlie  16th  century,  many  of  the  previooi 
collections  of  Inxiks  and  MSS.  having  been  de- 
8triiye<l  during  tho  reign  of  Etlward  VI.  Bo- 
lide restoring  tho  building  and  providing  a 
ftind  of  £^000  for  tbe  porobaae  of  hooka,  be 
■bo  preeeoted  %  ooQectlon  wfalob  waa  raloed  at 
£10,OM,  and  left  an  estate  for  tho  maintenance 
of  officers  and  for  keeping  the  library  in  repair. 
For  the  goyemment  of  tbe  library  he  drew  up 
some  statutes,  which  were  afterward  incorpo- 
rated with  tlioseof  the  university.  Tho  library 
was  first  oiK>ned  to  tlio  niibhc  Nov.  8,  lC(r2. 
The  liberal  ^^iwy'^*  of  Booley  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  ihm  mA  of  E«ez,  who  preeeoted  part  of 
the  Portngue^  biibop  Otorius's  library,  which 
had  Ixen  captored  by  Essex  in  159fi,  shortly 
after  tlie  exi>edition  against  Cadir.  After  tba 
dc.ilh  <if  B.Hlk'V,  the  earl  of  Peinliroko  added  a 
valiuii.lo  collection  of  Greek  M.'^S.,  procured  by 
l>ivro<  cio,  a  Venetian.  At  later  dutes  Sir  Thomas 
Hoei  dir  Kenelm  Digby.  tbe  learned  Selden," 
Ooofb  Uio  antiquary,  and  Ax^bisbop  Land,  eon- 
ferred  donations .  f  vtUoable Greek,  OrietitjU,  and 
German  MS.S.  to  tliis  magnificent  library.  Tiie 
library,  rich  in  rabbinkal  lore,  of  tho  Hebrew 
scholar  Oppcnheim,  a  great  collect  ion  «>f  ea-itom 
MSS.,  of  early  e<Iitions  of  the  Bible,  original  edi- 
tionsof  ancient  and  clastsic authors,  together  with 
60,000  dissertationa  by  memben  of  foreign  nni- 
Torsitieii^  and  an  eztondTe  ooQectlon  of  medal% 
c<i|na,  prints,  Ac,  were  also  subst>quently  de- 
|>o8itod  in  this  library.  In  isoD  Clarke,  tbo 
traveller,  gave  to  it  some  rare  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.,  including  a  Plato  from  tho  i-le  «>f  Patmoa. 
In  1H18,  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of 
llebriw,  Greek,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  iirocured 
froin  VentoOi  wu  added,  together  with  a  por- 
tioB  of  tbo  tened  Hbriry  of  RIobard  Hebcr 
(1*^14),  and  lastly,  tho  rare  books.  MSS.,  and 
coins  of  the  (H:hular,  antiquary,  and  Shake- 
■peaytan  commentator,  Francis  Douce.  Thia 
renowned  library,  in  fine,  is  rich  in  many  de- 
partments in  which  other  Ubrarie>  are  deiicient, 
and  forms  altogether  the  nobk-Mt  collet-lion  of 
wbiobany  nniyersity  can  boast.  The  library  ia 
eonstantly  increasing  by  dOMtions,  by  copies  of 
every  work  printed  in  the  United  Kiugi-lom,  as 
well  as  by  boolu  purchased  from  tho  fund  left 
by  Bodley,  \j  Iwa  reoeiyed  at  matriculation, 
and  by  an  annual  poraNDt  of  all  ]>er<ons  (servi- 
tors exce|>ttHl)  who  nave  the  right  of  adnii>!.ion 
to  the  library.  In  Jan.  I84t>,  the  number  of 
printed  volomea  wakaooordtog  to  a  report  pre- 
Mtid  to  tbt  hMMaof  oamniaM,  dMM 
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and  of  IffiS.  aboat  31,000.  Daring  the  yean 

|sof5_'4(j  average  annual  addition  of  tlio 
booka  was  about  4,480  volumes ;  so  that,  upon 
thia  bads,  the  Hbrary  must  contain,  at  tlio  pres» 
ent  day,  at  least  260,000  i)rinted  volumes. 
The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  by  Dr. 
James,  appeared  in  1605.  This  was  fullowi  il 
bjr  various  other  catalogues.  Kcv.  Or.  Bondi- 
nePs  catalogne  of  the  printed  books  was  com< 
pleted  in  1843,  3  vol«.  folir»,  and  &  large  supplo- 
mental  volume  was  [irintcd  iu  1S51,  coulainiiig 
the  additions  up  to  the  cti<l  of  is^iT. 

BODLEY,  SiB  TnoMAs,  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  born  at  Exeter,  March  2, 
1544,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan.  2H,  1.312.  At  tlio 
age  of  12,  ho  weot  to  Geoeva  with  hia  Mher, 
Trtio,  being  a  Ftotestant,  went  into  voluntary 
exile  during  the  roi^n  of  Qui  cn  ifury.  At  the 
then  nowly  founded   uuivtrsity  of  Geneva, 

Jrtmag  Bodlcy  received  instruction  in  the  dead 
nn^.tnjrc'^  uiiJ  divinity.  On  tho  accession  of 
Qccfu  Eliziibfth,  in  1558,  lie  retumod  to  Eng- 
land with  his  laniily,  entered  tlio  university  of 
Oxford,  graduated  tliero  in  16G3,  and  was  elect- 
ed fellow  of  Morton  college  tho  year  following, 
and  filled  various  offices  iu  the  univors'ity  until 
1576,  when  he  commenced  4  yoara'  foroijjn 
travM.  Retnming,  he  went  back  to  Oxford, 
wa.«  tnado  trontlcman  n?«her  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and,  iu  1065,  furfcittd  his  fellowship  by  mar- 
riage. Queen  Elizabeth  eucceasively  cmploye<l 
him.  after  this,  in  various  embassies, — to  Deu- 
marlr,  Brunswielc,  Hesse,  Henry  HI.  of  France, 
and  tl'c  Ilatrnc.  At  the  last-narnod  place, 
where  lie  was  admitted,  one  of  the  council  of 
etxite,  taking  place  and  voting  next  Count 
Matirin.,  he  remained  5  years,  but  was  again 
i»euL  liiUhcr,  iiut  finally  quitting  lioUaud  until 
1597.  Abandoning  tho  public  service,  he  im- 
niediiitcly  Bet  about  restoring,  or  rather  fband- 
ing  anew,  tho  public  library  at  Oxford— now 
called  the  Bodleian,  from  liis  name.  He  was 
knighted  on  the  nccesiston  of  Jomo!^  I.,  and 
honored  with  a  pnblic  funeral  on  his  deatii.  His 
autobii>frra])]iy  wiis  published  at  Oxford  in  1017. 

BODMEIl,  Gkouo,  a  Swiss  nieoluuiic,  burn 
at  Zarich  iu  Dec.  1786.  Being  apprenticed  to 
a  mecbanio  in  Thargao,  he  invented  screw  or 
orosa  wheels  In  1608,  and  made  important  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  for  wool-spinning 
in  18(t5.  lie  estabUstied  hitnself  at  KiHasnaciit, 
\vliLre,  in  1808,  he  invented  a  l-pound  cannon 
for  f:;  in;,'  bombs,  which  oxplode<I  wlicn  they 
btruek  aiiy  obiect.  lie  settled  iii  ISQD  at  6t. 
Blasien,  in  Baden,  devoted  binuelf  to  thO 
manufacture  and  improvement  of  fire-arms  and 
industrial  machinery,  and  received  commissions 
from  Franco,  Baden,  and  Switzerland.  In 
lb22  he  planned  tho  bath  at  Schinznacb,  in 
Switzerland.  In  1824  he  went  to  Mimehester,  in 
England,  where  he  applied  mnny  of  his  me- 
chanical improvements  upon  a  large  scale.  Ho 
constructed  at  Bolton  an  immense  water-wheel 
61  feet  in  diameter,  |>erfected  iooomotivea,  and 
dnring  20  years  gamed  more  than  80  patents 
Jbr  variioiia  maohinea  and  instmoMinta  Iw  tun- 


ing', borinf,  and  roDing.  In  1847  ha 

to  An<tnn,  whero  he  woa  togtffiA  la  fha  eoa- 

struction  t»f  railroads. 

BODMER,  JonANH  Jabob,  a  German  ecbol- 
ar,  born  at  Greifieosco,  in  Switzerland,  July 
0,  16l>8,  died  in  Zorich,  Jan.  2,  1783.  A 
knowledge  of  th©  cliis^ie.-i  and  of  E;i^'li«h  aad 
Italian  literature,  opened  his  eyea  to  tU 
meagre  and  insipid  eharaeter  ef  the  Oenan 
literature  of  hU  own  time,  and  in  union  with 
8ouie  uiher  library  youDs  men,  he  issasif 
in  1721,  a  periodical,  emptied  J)naim  itr 
MaleTf  in  which  many  German  poets  were  tm- 
monea  beforo  tho  tribunal  of  a  new  critidan. 
ITo  formed  a  now  literary  school  in  oppositioo 
to  tho  French  school  of  Gottsched.  Tb«  taits 
of  Bodmer  for  English  poetry,  daHiesl  Ut«i> 
turo,  and  flic  earlier  German  authors,  oxerclsed 
a  very  hajiiiy  ctiect.  lie  officiated  during  60 
years  as  professor  of  histoiy  at Zftrioh. 

BUDONI,  GiASiBATTisTA,  SO  Italian  printer, 
born  nt  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont,  Feb.  16,  1740, 
died  iu  Padua,  Nov.  20,  1813.  After  R-rvio* 
some  Years  in  the  printing  eatahli^bment  d 
his  Hitner,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  oompoattr 
for  tl»o  pre-s  of  the  Propaganda.  While  tLtrj 
ho  made  himself  master  of  eeveral  oriinLul 
lanj:uaj^'cs,  and  restored  and  arranged  the 
types  of  llio^c  eastern  alphabets  that  bad  bs» 
come  diR)rdercd.  In  17GG  he  became  Bopa^ 
intendcnt  of  the  royal  press  at  P:irma,  wnii 
Giambattista  soon  made  the  m<^  oelebr^ 
in  Europe.  The  heaaty  of  his  type,  iol^  >Bd 
paper,  has  never  been  excelled,  but  tho  intrioiic 
vntiK'  of  his  editions  is  rather  itiferier  to  tLtir 
outward  splendor.  Uia  Iliad,  however,  and  hi* 
Greek  letters,  are  tlic  tTio^t  perfect  irnitatiooj 
of  tho  originals  that  have  been  yet  attempt^, 
and  hU  editions  of  tho  Greek,  Latin,  i^*^ 
and  JTrench  classica  are,  on  the  whols^  wtp^' 
cent  monnments  or  his  ability  and  taila.  A 
wa.-?  a  member  of  several  Italian  ac.idemto^** 
a  knirrht  of  several  celebrated  orders. 

B( JIXTE,  IIeotob.   See  BoEtmcs. 

IJOEC'KIT,  ArcrsT,  n  German  phik>Io«A 
born  Kov.  2^,  1785,  at  Carlixuho,  stndied » 
Hallo,  as  a  pupil  of  Wolf,  became  profe«« 
in  Heidelbeig  in  1807,  and  in  iierlin  in  18U« 
vrhere  he  etOl  continnea.  In  one  of  I" 
earliest  workx,  tho  "Metres  of  Pindar"  (Berliu, 
I8uy),and  in  his  edition  of  Pindar  (2  vols.  Wp- 
sic,  1811-^2),  he  saoeeeded  in  an  almost  per- 
fect restoration  of  the  text,  in  establisliing J™ 
rulea  uccording  to  which  the  vcr-ies  of  ^"7? 
are  constractod,  and  the  kind  of  music  hy  vliica 
they  were  aooompaoied,  and  in  explainiDg  tM 
elements  by  whidi  the  poetiieal  rfE^. 
songs  was  jjrodueed.  In  his  work  Di* 
namhaltmgdcr  Athmer  (Berlin,  1817,  a^J"*^ 
he  give*  an  aocnrato  and  lively  picture  rftw 
administration  and  poUtical  economy  of  ano** 
Atheiiti,  iu  which  so  many  dtirk  points 
cleared  up,  that  wo  almost  seem  i?* 
Athenians  living  before  our  eyefc  The  »» 
edition  (1651)  is  even  richer  •lidiiio»eompl«^ 
Hia  work  MetriioifiMhit  OnUrmOMfn 
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ftwtritfii.  yflrn^Mwi  Miiif  JfliiKf  (Tw  tilHtiihwHt 
(Boi  1888),  saoeeMM  in  tolring  the  dnHMt  9m- 

perato  trisk  of  pi^inj?,  ^'V  a  careful  rnini)arison 
of  all  historical  sources  mid  monuments,  an  evi- 
dendy  oorreot  knowledge  of  the  chief  moasnfii^ 
WOigbts  ami  curronclea  of  the  Greeks,  Koinans, 
nd  other  ancient  nations.  lILs  Urkunden 
ib^  dot  Seett€$en  dt*  attiachen  Stmt*  (Berl. 
1840)  k  an  OMZoeptioiiAhle  iuftoij  of  the  OATir  of 
Amos  and  tlMaiirinAabhl«T«mente  of  that  inty. 

Hi'  » <liUoo  of  tha  Ooffv*  Intcriptionum  Grc6- 
earutn  (vok.  L  and  HI.,  Berl.  1824-'63>,  imder- 
takan  in  concert  witli  Joliann  Franz,  at  the 
instance  of  the  IkTlin  arai!<"m.v,  ^liows  the 
meaning  uf  all  tlie  T\:\\ci  of  the  uucieut  Grix-k 
taaeripBODa,  of  which  luanr  were  very  unintel- 
JkOilaw  Of  his  minor  wruiog^  almoat  all  are 
AraeteriaeJ  al&ar  fnr  naw  nnilto  or  by  ingo- 
nious  combinations  of  facta,  and  a  rl.  ;ir  <  icul 
ftyle.  He  does  not  limit  his  researches  to  GrtMik 
and  Roman  antiqaitj,  bat  has  contribated 
toward  cloaring  \\\)  t!io  darknci^  of  oriental 
Idstory,  and  to  the  a.iprcciatiuu  of  the  vvorka 
of  Leibnitz  und  Fro>kri<-  the  Groat.  As  a 
pliilologist  he  has  futtoded  a  naw  and  boUar 
achool,  oafled  after  hto  nama.  It  has  nio- 
ceede<l  in  ginng  tho  complctc^t  ]>o-siljlo 
piotare  of  antiquity  in  all  its  bearings  and 
CODditioDa,  fai  illustrating  ancient  history,  geo- 
graphy, religious,  Hf*cial,  and  [  "litical  institu- 
tions, und  upon  this  ba»i^  in  explaining  tlio  real 
meaning  of  the  old  classical  authors ;  while  tho 
aohool  befora  him,  oaUad  the  "school  of  verbal 
aritioB,**  waa  abnaafc  aidi^yely  bent  on  restoi^ 
lag,  by  sagaoioaa  eoqjecture^  and  diligent  oom- 
parisona  of  tha  different  readings  of  tJie  manu- 
icriptB,  the  offginal  text.  This  latter  scliool  was 
entin.Iy  d"ne  away  witli  Ity  tliat  of  Boeckh, 
which  lias  thus  given  u  UM.ful  6coj>o  to  the 
■tody  of  classical  philology  in  Germany,  England, 
Ikaooa,  and  Aaiwioa,  widch  iMforo  liad  to  aoiaa 
astant  Imso  vnlliTora'bla  to  tha  nf^Mk  of  Inda- 
pendent  thouglit.  Since  Boeckh  tho  real  nature 
of  ancient  life  has  been  l>eit4.-r  understood,  and 
aMTcisoj  a  more  benign  inllucnco  upon  modem 
fociety.  Btjeckh  ii^eliMjuent  in  hirt  dvUvi  ry,  his 
appc^runco  is  nuMo,  his  political  opinions  are 
xnoderatelr  liberal.  Tho  2d  edition  of  his 
**  Pablio  £ooooin|T  of  tlie  Atheniana"  was  tnma- 
latad  into  IVeDoh  by  Laligant  in  1888:  Into 
frgMA^  in  the  ^tne  year,  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
Irte  editor  of  tho  "Edinburgh  licview."  An 
EnglL'h  translation  of  the  2d  edition  was  made 
by  ati  American  s^i  L'  Inr,  Mr.  Antlmny  T-anib, 
and  broiight  out  in  l  ";j7,  eiuiultuneouily  in  Bos- 
ton and  London.  Among  Uoeckh's  more  recent 
poblioations  Ua  ainj  on  tba  coamioal  qr>tam 
of  Tiato  ijhttfmehunifm  tibtt  dot  tomUckt 
Syofrm  (let  Plain),  wliicli  oppamd it Badln fal 

1852.  most  bo  niculionod. 

BOSHM,  or  BoEnia  (often  incorrectly  written 
BariMKs),  Jakob,  a  German  theosoi-liist  or  myotic, 
born  in  1575,  at  Altscidenbcrg,  near  i;o«.  riiiz,  iu 
BOeaia,  diad  at  Gocrlitz,  Nov.  27, 1 C24.  Tho  son 
of  poor  peasants,  his  earl^  education  was  very 
daneiont;  bo  waa  apprentioed  to  a  shoemaker; 


tnaTaDad  for  many  years  as  a  Joamnrmao ; 
Mtd  br  HBoeasing  ^brta  made  himself  fiuni- 

liar  with  tho  current  theological  literature. 
Even  as  a  boy,  while  tending  Uie  henh)  of  his 
native  village,  the  constant  interooorse  with 
natiirt"  deeply  impresHed  hi-  'iitrmplativenund. 
Exiii>erant  fertility  of  imugiiiati'^a,  a  deep- 
rooted  lore  of  tlio  mysterious  working.'^  of  the 
divina  powar,  anthnaastio  wanntb  of  Saeikagf 
a  rare  powar  of  intoition,  and  withal  a  want 
of  severe  mental  discipline,  rendered  hiia  sul  ji  (  t 
to  hallacinations,  during  which  he  imagined 
him.self  to  be  in  direct  conversation  with  tba 
DijVuiity.  From  tho  rudo  t!ieolo;^'ical  contro- 
versies of  his  time,  he  lied  to  the  pure  ethe- 
real redons  of  intuition,  where,  iu  the  ecstasies 
oi  feaUng,  elevated  to  sabUmity,  he  foond  an 
intense  mental  enjoyment.  Having  rotmned 
from  lji>  travoLs  he  f^t  up  a  shoemokcr'a  shop 
at  Goeriitz,  in  1694,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  batoher.  He  led  a  plain  and  quiet  life,  bat 
his  visions  continued  until,  in  IGIO,  tho  desire  to 
diaclo«j  to  mankind  the  path  of  eternal  felicity, 
impelled  him  to  publish  tho  luy^ttcal  trans- 
Dorta  of  his  sooL  In  1612  be  published  bia 
nrst  boolc,  Awrom,  oder  die  MorgenrUKt  in 
Aufgang  (Aurora,  or  t!ie  ILlsing  of  tho  Sun), 
in  which  he  i>ro]>osi.'d  "to  udht  a  torch 
forallwlio  are  longiog  for  tratb?*  fnerada, 
entliTisiastic,  and  fi>rnrati\o  language,  almost 
unintelligible  to  s/t  tr  modem  thought,  tliia 
book  contains  Uie  deeiKsst  phiIos<:>phical  K-ntl- 
ments  on  God,  nature,  and  mankino,  and  sbowa 
the  author  to  have  been  conversant  with  moafc 
Important workH  of  c<>nteni]"<raneonrf  tli-  <»lo)^oil 
literature.  It  was  violently  (k  iiounceil  by  theo- 
loglaoa,  and  the  mimioipul  authorities  even  at- 
t^pted  to  silence  tlio  bold  shoemaker,  but  the 
■Doccas  of  his  first  work  was  so  decided  as  to 
enoourago  him  to  further  cilurL  In  1619  he, 
tbarefor%  pabUabed  other  writings,  among 
whldi  wereMXeaeriptloo  of  tha  Three  Prfndplea 
of  tlio  Divinity,"  and  "On  True  Pcnitenn?  and 
Tranquillity.*'  Tlie  consequence  was  hU  banish- 
ment from  tlie  city.  lie  went  to  Dresden,  where 
the  i)riiico  elector  ciide.ivoreil  to  obtain  fnnii  liini 
tlio  philosopher's  btone,  taking  it  for  ^nanted 
that  be  was  endowed  with  supernatural  knowl- 
adga.  Bariiu;  mnoMiftilly  dliefeoded  bis  oiiin> 
lona  In  a  pauio  diseoMloii  with  cndnant  tbeo- 
lofj'ians,  ho  went  to  Silesia,  and  obLainwl  tlio 
abrogation  of  the  decree  of  banishment  just  in 
time  to  return  to  his  home  and  die.  Not  even 
then  did  tho  hotrod  of  lii-^  t!:<'ological  advorftoriea 
cease.  They  refuse<lto  idlow  his  remains  a  Chris- 
tian burial,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  tlio 

oivil  antboritiaai— It  is  very  diflioolt  to  obtain  a 
dear  andbriaf  Idea  of  Boahm^ooneaptkoi  from 

tho  qtiaint  and  obscure  metaphors  which  arc  so 
intimately  blended  with  hb  thoughts,  that  it  majr 
well  be  doubted  whether  he  bunadf  was  able 
to  di>cem  bet\voon  tho  Bubfltonco  and  the  fan- 
tastic form  of  his  ctrusious.  Ilis  views,  if  cl«  '>«.ly 
analyted,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tho 
ibnaamentsl  doctrines  of  ITi<ger3  spoculative 
ayataBL  Tlia  Divinity,  aooordin^  to  him,  ia  tha 
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eternal  nnit,  the  pure  snbstanoe  undefined  by  new  edition  of  Boebm'?  v 

ugir  qoijifica^na^the  aii£kUK«ttUe  ( ^  by  Sohiebler  (LeiMici,  18Si-4 

w  inooiiiprafacoin^  to  hnman  imi^^  lUhtmsktSoB  cC  tiMnlBtb^ 

the  '*  absolute  nothing,"  because  it  is  sped-  (2  vols,  4to.  Lon<L  17W). 
fio  qoAlitiM  only  bj  which  the  hanuui  mind     BOEHTLINQK,  Oircs  &  I| 

tealHatopMveiTepMiMiiMBftiaodfaitlMDlTi-  cf  Gennan  dwcwnt^  Imi  ml  w 

nity  tliere  are  none.  But  this  pure  substance,  re-  ental  languages,  bom  at  St.  P 

fleeting  itaeli;  beoomee  its  own  oUeot  (unt^tdet  1816.  Ue  studied  first  at  the  ^ 

Ml  iifTiniuition  the  negation  detachea  llMlf ;  by  He  had  acquired  a  knowled(M 

jhpnnHing  only,  the  unit  beoomea  ooMflioQa  <^  aian,whieiLbeooniing  aoqoaifii 

itsel£  "the  eternal  blinfti]  itillnaa  nvMli  ftmO  of EwmM,  he  fraa  indi 

itself  in  the  word."   This  self-condensation,  or  taJvc  the  Sanscrit,  and  stn£e^ 

self-qualification   of  the   original   sabstanoe  at  the  universities  of  Berlif 

(divinity)  is  natar«(i^C>0aMradl«).  TbecrM-  taming  to  his  native  city  i:i 

torely  is  the  self-revelation  of  God.   But  the  imperial  counsellor,  and  mem 

negation,  by  which  tlio  Divinity  is  enabled  to  of  sciences;  and  from  th  r 

reveal  itself,  is,  at  iLo  bome  time,  the  evil  himself  to  literary  occupati  li 

principle.      God  has  irfhtimitft  only  through  preparation  of  grammars  ail 

the  aenl,"  says  Boehm,  meaning  that  the  Sanscrit,  Turkish,  and  other 

motioiik  s!*,  eternal,  and  infinite  substance  ob-  liis  works  are  distinguished 

tdns  reality  only  by  the  principle  of  limitation  He  has  contributed  many  arti 

or  definition.  Yet  \n  nature  only  this  principle  tions  of  the  Russian  academy 
is  the  evil  one,  becaii^  there  the  negation  has      BCEOTIA,  a  countrr  of  0 

an  existence  of  its  own,  while  in  the  fulness  of  Greeoa^  altOTO  Hm  Peloponil 

the  Divine  Being  it  is  only  the  attribute  of  per-  Attica,  on  the  northward, 

fection,  the  moving  element,  the  tPfpytia  of  the  the  mainland,  from  the  Sinui 

inert  nnqnxilified  sntwtanoe.  In  Goa  the  prin-  straits  of  Egnpo,  which  divii 

ciple  of  liTiiitntlnn  i^  a  holy  glow  of  lovo  or  Negropont,  to  the  Sinus  Ci 

{heilige  Litl-tsyluth),  but  in  nature  it  is  the  dc-  of  Lepanto.  It  is  bounded 

itroottTe  fire  of  wrath  (venekrmtdm  Zomfeuer).  the  Epioaemiffiaa  and  Opontj 

Tht  principle  of  negation  is  not  an  absolute,  in-  by  the  narrow  sens  find  strait-^ 

Mttve  principle;  it  tends  to  deny  itself  The  ttcaandthe  waters  of  the  gult^ 

MprtSve  negation  only  is  adf^oiiMioiii  affirm*-  tik  It  is  a  ooontrj  of  deep  b^' 

tlon,  eternal  Thas  man,  led  to  evil  by  mountain  chains,  allowing  no 

the  negative  principle  of  liberty,  ahoold,  as  a  mukted  waters  of  the  lakes  a^ 

■df^eoDsoloiia  being,  letera  to  tiie  alMolirte  ezeept  by  subtammeeneotietBi 

good.  Suine  few  of  the  least  enigmatical  profjo-  Karajio'^^  by  the  modem  Gr* 

aitions  of  Boohm  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  are  occupied  by  great  marsl< 

XDoatlnddpaHsagesofhiawritinga.  **TlMdiTine  owa, iHuch  are  orerliowid luu 

sultstance  H  tlio  abyss  {Ahgruiuf)  of  the  crea-  converted  into  vast  lakes,  teeiJ 

torel  V.  The  entirety  of  substauoe  is  God.  How  wild  fowl,  and  for  the  other  iui^' 

eotda  man  be  Godii  ion,  if  Ida  mlMtanee  were  Tegetati<m,aBddeii0raoaiftf'l 

different  fmni  that  of  Cnxl?    God  ha^  created  crated  by  the  jiostilential  niii^< 

all  that  is  from  nothiug,  and  himself  is  tliia  nant  waters,  the  allarium,flo«^^ 

nothing^  as  a  adf-immaneat  loTe^  in  wUoh  etaMe  matter,  which  eanM  M 

there  is  no  affection.    Angel  and  devil  are  all  fertility.    The  principal  of  U 

the  same  in  revelati(m  (tm  Urkuni  aU»  «m  Copaio  lake^  into  wMw  the_^ 

IHn9).  We  do  not  know  any  thing  of  Ood,  ibr  the  largMt  river  of  tiiai  pon^ 

ho  himself  is  our  intuition  and  knowletlgo;  our  charges  its  waters,  having 

tool  it  woven  into  the  eternal  band,  and  if  it  passing  throush  deep  andeiF 

attains  the  love  of  Ood  in  the  light,  it  may  then  nnder  Mount  Gnemis,  Cyrtoiti| 

intuitively  view  nature  and  God,  the  kingd(»m  falling  into  the  baj's,  mcxlc^'  ■ 

of  heaven  and  hell."   Sentiments  like  these  are  neri,  Ltu-nus,  and  ^Vrmyra,  ^ 

perhaps  intelligible ;  bnt,  were  it  not  for  theni.  sites  of  Anihedon,  LiuymMi  •^j 

it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  abstruse  ana  shoresof  theEuboic  fritli,  io*^^^ 

chaotic  lucubrations  of  Boehm  could  ever  have  if  new  and  original  stream^^P^^j 

been  seriously  considered  and  analyzed  by  the  sources  in  tlio  mountain  J^^^ 

wisest  thinkers.  However  this  may  be,  Boehm's  no  means  nnosual  in  limes^^^"';  , 

writings  found  many  admirers  in  his  time,  not  always  abonnd  in  cavesan'^^  , , 

only  in  Germany,  but  in  Enghind,  where  a  reli-  Its  principal  streams  art 

gious  sect  was  built  upon  them.    In  1 6'J7,  Jane  Parasopia,  wliich  divides  y^r^.^ 

Leade,  an  enthusiastic    admirer  of  B  ^ehra,  south-eastern  frontier,  the 

founded  a  society  for  the  troe  inteqtreUitiun  of  above,  now  called  the  Aposf^.' 

hi*  works  (PhihidelpUilaX  and  John  Pordage  which  ta  the  modern  ^^^^ 

the  praCnudMleBpoiinder  of  fioebm.  A  livar,  ao  eaUed  from  tiM  ^ 
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ciear  deep  waters,  both  which  river*  flow  into 
the  marshes  of  the  Cephinio  baain,  MUd  tmB 

th^'  C-'i.:tIc  lake.    Besiile  th«»o,  there  are  nu- 
mi.ruu3  ulber  torrcDts  tiowiug  frutu  the  moon- 
tains,  bat  principally,  like  tho^e  alreadj  namedf 
hftvlng  no  direct  oatleto  into  the  im,  sod  eithor 
ttuppearing  throiigli  mUirnuMaa  etummh»  or 
Cw?a)iiii:r  \ty  {KTooIntion  tlirouj^li  tby  stony  soil 
of  tho  torus  in  which  thejr  terminate.  Ikuotia 
WW  tlwajt  ftmoot  for  her  mmdaw  Unds  and 
paatnrea,  and  was  the  most  eqaestrian  of  t)  ^ 
true  Greek  states ;  her  wide  plains,  or  ratlior 
level  valley  buttoms,  pftrticolarljr  those  of  the 
OephiMiotis  and  Thebais,  being  well  suited  to 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  horses,  thoogh  not 
so  much  so  a^  tlio  more  extonded  levels  uf  tho 
HiatUeoUs,  of  Tbe8saly  and  of  Throco.  to  the 
aorth- cast  ward.  The  fertility  of  the  aafl  «aa  b« 
ronccivfd  from  the  fact  of  900  grnln.^  being 
found  oQ  a  single  cob  uf  imiize  by  Ca»L  L^u, 
Otvcion  traveller,  whose  researches  have 
done  so  much  to  dear  ap  the  antiqaitios  of  that 
most  intcre!<ting  ooontry,  and  from  his  observa- 
tion, that  the  canes  grow  ho  largo  that,  when 
plaatwed  with  mud,  tbej  form  tho  general  ma- 
terial of  tlie  cottage  waDa.  The  prineiptd  aaomi- 
tain  is  Citheeron,  the  hiphe-t  poak  of  which, 
Mount  Elatea,  immediately  alcove  the  inner  re- 
cess of  tho  golf  of  Corinth,  is  4.800  feet  in 
heiglit,  but  the  whole  territory  is  broken  with 
Irregular  spurs  and  offsets  tcom  the  c^'eat  motm- 
tain  ci.aifH  of  riirnassua   arnl  <Eu\  on  tho 
northern  and  north-western  ooofiaes  of  the 
•tate,  one  of  tte  most  famone  of  irhidi  ie  H«l* 
icon.    Th CM|)!t;J  of  Bcrotia  tvivs  the  city  of 
Thebes,  kuowa  as  the  seven-gated  Thcbcj,  and 
famous  for  its  sieg^  in  the  heroic  or  ante-h^ 
tone  agc9,  by  tlie  seven  cbie^  who  have  given 
tho  name  to  one  of  the  tragedies  of  JBschylos. 
TIiO  otficr  [iriiicipfll  town-?  were  Plata'n^,  On  ho- 
menoa,  Chroronea,  C'oronea,  Lebadea,  and  An- 
Be,  wMre  the  expedition  of  the  Atreidteaaalnat 
Troy  T.iy  win*!-1)i>Tiriil,  nntil  the  tr'Klfh  ss  Plana 
was  apj.>t;i.M.Hl  bv  tha  virgin  hlu*nl  uf  Iiiliiirenia. 
In  ancient  mythologio  legends,  Boooti.i  was  ex- 
tremly  rich ;  the  tragic  tale  of  tho  crimes  of  tho 
Labdacidje  of  Thebes,  Lains,  CEdipus,  Etcocles, 
Poirnic's.  Croon,  AiirxstU"*.  and  tho  heroines 
Joa»t&,  Antigone,  and  £lcctra|  being  second 
only;  for  solemnity  and  horror,  to  thK  of  fba 
JCyooniean  T.mtafulnp.     It  was  on  Oithmron 
that  Bacchus,  arul  )Ji^  traia  of  natyrs  an*!  Hae- 
duutc^  hoM  th.  ir  wi Id. -jt  revels;  that  Arta>on, 
c<>nvcrt4.<l  to  the  stag  which  ho  hunted,  for  his 
involuntary  intrudon  OB  the  bath  of  I>iima,  was 
devoured  by  his  own  hotnnl-f ;  and  that  V<-n- 
them  vra»  torn  limb  from  limb  by  tho  votariee 
of  Bacchus,  whose  rites  be  had  slighted.  It 
Tra-  hixT'l  by  tho  capital  that  flowed  the  stream 
of  Dirco,  into  which  tho  cruel  wife  of  Lycua 
was  transformed^  after  ber  punishment  by  Ze- 
thns  and  Amphion,  sons  of  Antiopa,  for  her 
barbarity  to  tneir  mother,  one  of  the  mortal 
mist  T'-'ss.  s  of  Jupiter.    N'or  wa-n  Ba-otta  loss  c x-l- 
ebrated  in  the  hi<$torio  Uum  in  tiie  heroic  ages; 
iOKf  in  many  respects,  as  regarded  fh*  Owek| 


and  afWward  Uie  Roman  and  Asiatic  wars, 
was  wliat  Flanders  has  been  to  Europe,  th* 
gpneral  1>attle  ground  of  tlie  rontlieting  nntious. 
lu  tlio  IVrsittu  wars,  the  Duotiiuirf  sided,  for  tho 
mmi  part,  with  tlie  Persians;  and  on  the  plain 
of  Flatott  waa  iiB^t  the  deoiaive  battle  by 
PiiiMiilaa,  at  tiw  head  of  110,000  Pekiponne- 
sianM,  Athrtiians,  Ar::ivr--.,  Maniiiu-an-,  .'it,ii  ('ir.jck 
aUien,  in  which,  ^ter  S  duys'  severe  ti^'hting  aiid 
manoeuvring,  be  utterly  defeated  the  Tcrdaa 
)i  'Ht  of  Harilonius,  which,  witli  tlio  Bu;otiana 
tuid  uiLur  Modiang  Greckt,  wa^  uot  less  in 
number  tlian  800,000  men,  end  put  an  end  to 
all  efiental  inTaaitnu  of  the  aacrcd  soil  of  Ilel- 
laa.  During  the  Pcloponne«iao  wans  the  Ikeo- 
tlans  I'layi'i,  on  the  whole,  but  a  s*  ■  <  iid  iry 
part,  owing  to  the  diiweDaioiia  of  their  leading 
communities  among  tbemaelves,  which  pre- 
cluded them  from  the  pns=5V,ilitr  of  acting 
la  cuuoert,  as  became  the  niciinlKT-t  of  a  great 
state;  consequently,  they  were  alt.  rnatoly  at 
war  with  Atliems  and  with  tho  Pcloponnc<»iana, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  exploits  of 
PilopKlas  and  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra.  on  tin  ir 
own  soil,  cm  the  banks  of  Eorotas,  wiUiin  sight 
of  tfaaetreetiof  Bparta.  and,  again,  at  Maatinea, 
on  I.ar«.ihcinonian  earth,  they  otT<:(  tod  nothing 
for  tli»suij»ch\  -'.  "r  tor  Greece,  alibouj^h,  beyond 
doubt,  they  br  ik.j  the  power  of  tho  Spartan^ 
and  destropred  forever  their  superiority  over 
the  Hollcnio  states.  That,  however,  was  not 
even  a  questionable  advantage,  fur  tho  Mftc>  Io- 
nian kingdom  was  already  on  tlio  incr«iase,  and, 
had  LaeednmoD  poswMea  the  power,  aa  clearij 
i;ho  ])rK^,^^,  d  tho  will,  to  stand  in  aniaddotij 
aide  with  ihebc^  auJ  Athena — 

When  tb«t  diilMiMttvklSCr, 
Al  OhMVOM,  AMt  to  llbM^, 

KUM  wttb  mpott  IbM  sU  naa  4lo«wa^ 

it  is  inoro  than  dou' tfiil  whether  Philip,  or 
Alexander  either,  would  have  ever  wielded 
the  ataff  of  a  FHahaDenlo  eocnntand.  During 

tho  Mftoedonio  wars,  slio  playrd  a  nol)lc,  al- 
though ou  uu^ocoossfid  port,  and,  in  revenue  for 
her  resistance  to  his  rising  power.  Alexander 
razed  the  capital  to  the  ground,  biddin;^  hla 
ministers  of  havoc  spare  otuy  tho  houM  of  Pin- 
dar, whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  honor,  for 
the  soke  of  tho  Bc-otian  muses,  who  once  dwelt 
(NAHine  among  the  mountain  gladea  of  ItcUoocu 
Twenty  years  later,  Th.1i.  >  was  n>s'  1  by 
Ca-^jsoadi^r,  whtiU  it  id  Miid  that  tho  Alhculaiis 
knt  their  aid  in  rebuilding  ti\o  walU.  It  was, 
however,  twice  aftcrwanl  taken  and  aaoked  by 
Demetrius  Polioreetes,  and  waa,  at  a  sHH  Tatar 
poritMl,  utterly  iin[overi-shed  and  niui' d  hy  the 
rapacity  of  8yila.  who  fought  a  yet  greater  bnt- 
Uti,  OB  the  aame  oioody  field  of  Chieronca,  ttioo 
any  one  r,f  the  coii}1ict>»  which  had  preceded  it 
on  the  Bnme  ^>und,  against  Taxilois  tho  gen- 
eral of  Mithridato-^;  a  Ixittlo  as  remarkable  for 
the  generalship  which  guned  it,  as  for  tho  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  From  this  period,  Ikeotia 
hhared  tlie  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Grv^ci-.'.  which 

followed  tboee  of  the  Boman  emniro,  throogh- 
■     .  .  -r  n  y,iau 
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flipes  wfis  the  scone,  first,  of  Genoese  and  Vcuo-  fessional  capacity.  Under  Im  iiitlnonco,  ruldi- 
tian  colonization  and  conte-i  with  the  Mussul-  tions  were  made  to  the  botniiicnl  pinJoii  ui 
mans,  then  of  Mobammedau  sumugatioii,  of  Leyden,  mH  h9  pubUsbed  ouuierous  works 
dospotio  role  of  AH  ToAh,  and  of  some  of  the  descripdve  of  new  species  of  plants.  In  ITU 
sharpest  fighting  of  the  av.ii-  i  f  tlio  Grociv  Vi\>o-  he  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  and 
ration.  Ba>otia  is  still  famous  for  Lcr  uiild  in  tito  bmia  year  succeeded  liidloo  in  the  duur 
and  misty  atmosphoro^  to  wUeh  the  Athe-  of  practical  medicine.  Whatever  brancb  of 
nians  attributed  the  prorcrbinl  dulnosa  of  ber  science  bo  profoesed,  was  sore  to  bo  improved 
pooitlo ;  which  dulness,  however,  soems  to  bo  by  him  in  some  of  its  dotailf*.  While  professor 
pretty  thoroui'lily  contradicte<l  by  such  splendid  of  praoticul  niediciuo,  iio  hwl  the  merit  of  in- 
ezAD^lea  as  rindar,  Fdopidaa.  Epatninondan,  troducing  into  modern  custom  tho  sjatma  ct 
and  Pliitarob,  her  natlTee  and  eitixeofl^  olinioal  instnictioii,  unrhfcb  tho  ph^^siehns  and 

EOERIIA  AYE,  IIeiui<vnn,  tbo  most  colclira-  surgeons  of  bospitiils  vii-It  tij.  ir  patients  eevenJ 
ted  phybiciaa  of  his  day,  born  at  Yoorhout,   times  a  week,  in  tho  presence  of  numeroos 
near  Loyden,  in  Hulland,  Dec.  13, 1666|died  at  medioal  atndeitta,  examining  disease,  and  ex- 
Leydcn,  St  jit.  23,  1788.   His  father  was  a  cler-   pliiiiiing:  proper  modes  of  tr«i;itment  ad^t-o<l  to 
gyman,  aiid  lLo  sou  was  destined  for  the  samo    eacli  case",  as  they  proooed  together  from  ono 
colling.   lie  received  a  very  careful  education,    bedsido  to  another.  This  bad  been  customary 
And  manifested  much  abili^  in  his  stipes.  At  with  the  ancients,  hot  had  been  selected  in 
the  age  of  16  Boerhaare  entered  the  nnivenStj'  modem  times,  uitd  revived  by  Boerhuve,  early 
of  I^ydon,  wIktc  Lo  tttvlicd  nailer  Gronovius,   in  tho  18th  century.   In  1718  be  was  appoint- 
Ryckiu3,  Trigluud,  and  other  eminent  professors,   ed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  here  agaia  be 
and  obtained  tbo  highest  academical  honors.  left  the  impress  of  bis  genius,  in  bis  celebrated 
In  1090  he  rceeivoil  his  degree  in  pliilosojihy.    "  Element'^  of  Chemistry."   His  fame  hml  now 
On  that  mjcuaiou  bo  dcliverod  an  inaugural  dts-   eprcad  over  tlie  whole  world.   In  ha 
sertation  on  tbo  dLstiuctiun  between  mind  and  elected  into  tbo  royal  academy  of  sciences  of 
matter,  Zte  JH^inetUm  Mmtk  a  Ctnyorei  in  PariSi  and  2  years  later,  into  the  itml  Boednti 
frUeb  he  disetused  and  condonned  tne  doo-  of  London.  In.  1789,  deofimng  heattli  In^neM 
trines  of  Epi<.uru--=,  Ilobbes,  and  Spinoza.   In  ^  liirn  to  resign  the  chairs  of  chemistry  anJ 
this  dissertation  liu  maintaiut»d  that  tbo  doc*   botany,  and  in  1731  ho  resigned  the  rootorehip 
trines  of  Enic  uru  3  bad  been  completely  analysed  of  the  unliwnify,  on  which  occasion  he  deliv- 
and  refuted  by  Cicero;  and  the  arfrnments  were   orod  a  discourso  on  tho  liononiMe  duties  of  the 
deemed  so  excellent,  tliat  a  gold  modal  was   'physkiarij  £)<!  ITomrc  Medici,  StixiiuU.  Bcaida 
given  to  bim  by  tho  city,  as  a  token  of  tbo  bis  active  duties  as  rector  o(  the  aniTcrdty  of 
ostimation  in  which  hia  labors  and  opiniona  Lejden,  and  profiassor  of  chemistiy,  batiaj. 
were  held.  On  the  death  of  Us  father,  Boer^  and  medicine,  Boerhaave  waa  mnoh  oonsidteo 
haavc  Avas  kff  williuut  Iho  niL  ao  ^  of  living,  and   as  a  practical  pbvi^ician.   lie  was  umplo  and 
was  compeiled  to  support  hinisclf  by  toachiug   econotnicfd  in  his  habits,  and  when  he  died,  be 
mathematics.   By  the  advice  of  bis  friend  Van-  left  a  fortune  of  2,000,000  florins  to  hb  oaty 
dcn?icr;r,  the  Imrpnins^tcrof  Lcydi  :i,  ho  applied    surviving  daughter. — Tbo  genius  of  Hoerhaave 
biujivU  tu  the  blUilj  uf  iiiudiciue,  for  which  ho   rai*ud  the  fame  of  tbo  university  of  Leydt-a  ^ 
had  alwa}-s  bad  a  predilection.   In  1693  be  ob-  a  school  of  medicine,  which  attracted  students 
taincd  his  de^ee  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Har-  from  aU  parts  of  Enzope.    When  Peter  fte 
derwyck,  in  GtteldeHand,  and  Immediately  ©n-  Great  went  to  Hollaiid  In  1715,  to  become  &- 
tcredou tliodnticsofhisp.fiifi-^ioii.  Thcpractico    miliar  with  maritime  affiairs,  ho  also  Lad  ro- 
of medicine  did  not,  however,  uli^orb  all  bis  time,   course  to  Boerbaavo  for  instruction.   From  the 
or  cool  bis  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  science.   The  time  of  Ilippocrates,  no  physician  had  exdted 
works  of  nii>pc»cratos,  and  tlio^o  of  Sydenham,   so  mnch  admiration  as  Boerhaave.   ITt^  per- 
were  carefully  puruatd,  aiid  all  tbo  most  cmi-   sonal  appearance  was  simple  and  venerable ;  to 
nent  M  ritera  on  medical  science  became  £uniliar  uncommon  intelleotnal  powers  bo  united  geo- 
to  his  mind.  His  merits  soon  becamo  conapicn-  tieness,  benevolenoe^  nod  amiable  maonen.  In 
onfl,  and  in  1701  he  was  appointed  hy  the  nni-  leetnring,  hte  style  was  eloquent  and  graocfttl ; 
versity  of  LeyJun  to  supply  tf.o  {iluco  of  Drolin-    liis  ideas  clear,  and  his  delivery  pem'ct.  He 
court,  as  lecturer  on  tbo  inb-titutcs  of  medicine,  possessed  an  excellent  memory,  and  was  an  ao> 
His  inanfforal  dinonrso  on  this  oecanon  was  oomplished  liofoist.   Ho  was  fond  of  nmiOt 
entitled  7)e  commrr,>''.::,ilo  TTij'j^ocrafl'i  StnJlo.   and  bad  concerts  weekly  at  his  house.   He  waa 
Being  deeply  imbued  with  aduiiratiou  fur  tli-it   of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  usually  devoted 
great  physician,  bo  recommended  to  his  pupils   on  hour  early  in  tho  momins  to  reading  tb^ 
tho  study  of  his  works  as  tlio  best  source  of  in-  Scriptures.   He  never  rognraed  calnnu^yaor 
stroction.  Anatomy  was  not  much  studied  by  detraction;  but  maintained  that  *^tiie  uuiart 
Boerhaave ;  but  lit-  "svas  fond  of  chemistry,   remedy  against  scandal  is  to  live  it  down  by 
botany,  and  mathcmati(»,  and  these  sciences  perseverance  in  well  doing,  and  by  prayiaj  to 
were  nm.  Ii  coo:>ultcd  in  his  medical  investiga-  God  tbat  be  would  enre  tlie  distempered  mindbi 
tloDB.   In  1703  liL.'  was  npi).  .into<l  5ijcccs«or  to  of  those  who  trndtico  and  injure  u?."  Tfiocity 
Hotton,  in  tho  chair  of  botany  and  medicine,   of  Leyden  raised  a  spiondid  monument  to  his 
and  continued  to  attmot  attentioa  fn  his  pro-  msmoiyin  th«  ehnroh  of  St.  ftrtv,  ioforiM 
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**to  the  aalntATj  genius  of  BoerhMvo,"  Saluti- 
Jkn  Atrkmvii  g0nio  taerum,  and  on  which 
was  engnvcd  his  motto,  Smplex  tigiUum 
He  led  a  very  aetiTe  and  well-regtilatod  life, 
and  though  of  a  delicnto  c-ingtitution,  did  an 
fan"**^  aoooont  of  work.  His  riewa  of  maih.' 
cdaabBM  wwtftrfrom  being  perfeet,  but  h« 
labored  diligently  to  improve  tlie  pcicnco  as  ho 
found  it.  Tho  llf^t  of  hiis  worki)  shows  the 
immenM  aetiTity  of  h'n  mind,  and  many  of  his 
writingi  are  still  held  in  repute,  althoo^^  the 
■dence  has  advanced  beyond  tho  theories 
which  he  propounded. 

BO£RS,  or  Boom  (Datoh  hotr,  a  p«Miat 
•r  tetnerX  Ui»  dMignttioii  hj  wUoh  tiM 
Dutch  coloniata  of  the  Capo  colony  have  be- 
come known  even  to  history,  since  within  tlio 
llK  10  or  13  yoani  2  inde])endent  republics, 
•mailing  in  size  tlto  largest  of  tho  United 
Stateiv  have  been  founded  by  tliern.   The  fir^t 
I*ut<  h  iiottleinL'nL.s   in   soutlieni  Africa  w.  ro 
wtabliahed  in  tha  h«iginning  of  Uie  17th  oea- 
tuj.  At  that  liiiM  th«HetlMriHidsww»tiw 
rohng  inaritirno  jMiwcr,  and  their  colonics  in 
southern  Africa  were  growing  up  in  proi>ortion3 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  American  colonies 
of  England.    During  tho  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  again.^t  the  NothcriaJui.-<,  tlioro  was 
I  vcn  a  time  wlicii  the  th(jught  of  a  wholesale 
emigratioa  of  the  Datoh  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  thert  to  wtiWMi  a  new  republic,  was 
Eorii>u«tly  entertained.    But  during  tho  ISth 
century  tho  ooloniziDg  power  of  tho  Dutch 
gradoiuly  slackmed^  and  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  settlers  stagnated.    As  the  influx  of  fresli 
elements  from  Europe  diminislie«l,  tho  original 
R-ttli-r^  of  tijo  Cape  colony  (K  veloptnl  api'culiar 
eharacter  of  their  own,  in  which  the  steadiness 
and  dsBbevation  of  tlie  Dnteh  were  tlngularly 
blended  with  tho  finalities  called  forth  by  con- 
■taot  intercourse  with  virgin  nature  and  savage 
tribee— daring  recklessness,  nnoonqaeraUe  en- 
ergy, distrustfulness  of  all  innovations  tending 
to  disturb  a  stato  of  society  which  liad  been 
established  by  immenw  toil  and  danger.  Such 
vara  the  Bom  when,  in  1814^  the  C^>e  oolonj, 
after  itvard  poHtlod  dhanges,  became  deflm- 
tively  a  British  i>o33e«>ion.    Tho  Boers  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  change.   The  obsti- 
nacy witfiviMlflMgr along  to  their  cnstoms  and 
traditions  was  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
them  and  their  new  rulers.    Always  consider- 
ing the  British  as  invaders,  they  maintained 
ft  aecTBt  but  constant  oppotttion  against  all 
aUbrti  to  Anglicise  flia  odooj.  Tbb  faieoa> 
aidemte  policy  of  several  governors,  who  were 
unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  wh^  tho 
Boers  had  uready  aooompliahed  for  the  dv- 
ili/^tion  of  the  country,  tended  to  strength- 
en that  opposition.    The  vain  attempti^  of  the 
British  authorities  and  missionaries  to  mnnufao- 
tore  loyal  saiyeota  out  of  the  sarsge  CatiVos,  by 
tnating  them  Hka  dtfllaed  Batfona,  or  baptiz- 
Ing  t!urn,  dis;nisted  the  Boers,  who,  by  along 
intercourse  with  those  savages,  had  become 
M^aatalad  wtth  their  treaohtfoaB  ohaiMlar. 


But  when  tho  British  rulers  went  so  far 
as  to  take  sides  with  the  Oaffires  against  the 
lioers  whenerer  the  latter  endeavoted  to 
protect  themselves,  the  disgust  tamed  Into 
indign.ition.  Tlie  emancipation  of  tlie  in  _-r  i 
slaves  (188d^  which  threatened  to  overtiiruw 
the  aotira  ooaertie  •jatem  of  tha  Boen^ 
and  tho  retrocession  by  government  of  the 
neutral  eastern  frontier  district  t^)  the  Catirea, 
iu  1835,  broke  their  natience.  Uke  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  or  the  Mormons  in  America,  they 
resolved  upon  carrying  their  household  gods  to 
soino  (Ii-»tant  portion  of  the  country,  where  thoy 
might  establish  a  oommonity  aooording  to  their 
omi&aUliorilfe,  Independeot  of  fbeir  opnresa- 
ors.  Tho  Tretl^n  or  emi;rr:ifinn  of  the  Boors 
bef^an.  Port  Natal,  or  Christiuui  Harbor,  was 
to  be  their  promix  <1  land.  As  early  as  1885  the 
first  bands,  led  by  Triechard,  of  Albany,  crossed 
tho  Orange  river,  but,  being  unao«mainted  witli 
thf  f.  \v  i)!wscs  which  K'lul  throiigji  the  almost 
DerDendioohtr  walls  of  the  Quathlamha  (T>r(h- 
Mmsfy)  momrtaina  to  tiialfatal  oountry,  tliey 
Went  further  to  tho  nortliward  than  they  had 
iiiteiitled.  Part  of  them  settled  near  the  Zout- 
pannberg  (Satt-paB  tnouitaia);  aaotber  part, 
led  by  Orich,  near  Dolagoa  bay,  where  they 
were  soon  do»troyed  by  malignant  coast  fevers. 
A  third  band,  which  follo\vc<l  in  Aug.  1835, 
was  attacked  hj  the  Katabelee  Oafflraa,  and 
oUigedtoftUbaokentiiaModderTlTer.  Har- 
inp  been  reenfirced  by  other  eini;rrant'j,  they 
a^ain  mlvancod  under  the  leadership  of  Gerrit 
Jlaritz,  and  ropuls<id  tlie  Matat>ilt  i«»,  Jan.  17, 
Though  still  lonpin^  for  Natiil,  they  set- 
tled down  in  tho  Orange  river  district,  and  or- 
ganized a  patriarchal  oommonwoalth  under 
PieterBetiet  Meanwhile  a  nnall  Britiah  col- 
ony had  been  eatahHiJiaa  at  Port  Natal  by 
Capt.  Gardner,  who  abandoned  it  as  hopeless 
in  1836.  The  remaining  coloni!«ts  called  on  the 
Boers  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1887  Retief 
with  his  followers  crossed  the  Qnathlniiil«a 
mountains.  But  at  an  interview  with  the 
chief  of  tho  Zulu  CaflR^s,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  teeacherooaly  slain.  The  remnant 
cf  Ida  ftOowen  now  toraad  fn  a  sonfheriy  dl- 
rection,  fonnded  the  settlement  of  Piotcr  Ma- 
ritzburg,  and,  rallying  under  tlie  lead  of  the 
heroic  Pretorius,  utterly  defeated  the  Znloi^ 
Feb.  1,  1838.  A  Batavc>- African  rejniblic  was 
now  organized  by  tliem,  but  thoir  trial*  were 
not  vet  i-ndod.  In  1840,  Governor  Napier  by 
prooiamatiMi  denied  their  right  to  form  an  in- 
oepaodent  cemmunity,  area  beyond  tba  iKMm- 
dories  of  tho  British  i>OHses8ions.  The^prolaa- 
tations  were  not  heeded;  in  184S  a  null 
British  force  wss  landed,  which  the  Boers  had 
almost  suooeeded  in  starving  out,  when  re(^n- 
fbroements  arriving,  comfxsUwl  the  Boers  to  re- 
tire from  tho  coast  and  to  accept  tho  amnesty 
offered  to  tltem  in  exchange  for  their  recognis- 
ing the  British  aorereignlT'.  Howaver,  many  of 
t!i»  tn.  Tinwilling  to  submit,  recrossed  the  monn- 
taiiu  and  settled  in  the  Vaal  region.  The  Brit- 
MHhaflagpfiMHilnnaf  yatij,aitflHBabsitMitt> 
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dUtarb  tlie  tra'litionary  rigl.t«  of  the  Boere.  A 
honKr-tfcafJ  of  3/rX)  &cTt:-i  innn  the  public  Landi 
hfl'l  always  Jxrca  coii."?i»J.-reU  the  ucccsrary  out:It 
of  every  Ik.-.vI  of  a  faruily  arunn;^  the  Botrs ;  yet, 
no  e^<<»ner  lia-l  the  British  otIivuU  retrained  tlitir 
authority  ihuQ  ihvy  b^i^an  tu  ^'irvcy  the  laiid 
and  curtail  the  allotnieriL^.  The  consoqac-nco 
■wan,  that  a^^aiii  a  larj.'e  jxirtion  of  the  listen  nu- 
gratc'd  northward  b«.-y«>ud  liic  Kiij»j>  rivc-r,  then 
the  ri'jrtlicTn  f><»undary  of  Xatal.  Fur  3  ytiira 
they  stru^'jj'k-d  a;,'aiii.Tt  the  Zulus,  and  not  one 
Boldit-r  wo-i  »cnl  by  Uie  (xovvruiiierit  for  their 

Erot<.-<jtion.  When,  at  kri;,'th,  in  1S45,  they 
ad  overcome  the  rv^iatauce  of  the  CalFres  by 
their  «uaidc-d  elForts,  the  coloLial  government 
immediately  st<.-j>iM.d  forward  and  fir<x:l:iimed 
the  liutljlo  rivcr  as  the  nurthern  boundary  of 
Nat;il,  thus  once  more  subjecting  the  Boers  to 
British  rule.  Exa-^j^crated  by  these  systematic 
aniioyarii  e-i,  the  Boers  oitcrily  re-isteJ  the  civil 
ofBcer^j  sent  atii<»:i;,'  them,  atid  were  iiuiiiediale- 
ly  declared  traitors.  Their  only  rej»ly  was  emi- 
gration to  the  V;ial  country.  Smith,  the  gov- 
ernor-;;eii<.Tal,  i>erceivir)g  the  blunders  of  his 
subordinate  at  Port  Xatal,  attenijjtcd  to  retain 
tlio  Boers  by  protuising  them  full  redress  of 
their  gri^^-vatices  but  it  was  too  late.  Similar 
t'Veiit-i  f<»llowcd  biyond  the  Quathlamba.  The 
band-,  led  by  Bretorius,  had  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Griqiias  and  Bechuanas,  but, 
Feb.  3,  184S,  the  colouial  government  annexed, 
by  prcK.lamatii>n,  the  Orange  river  sovereign- 
ty ^J  the  Cajto  colony,  under  tlio  pretext 
of  protecting  the  savage  Griquas  against  en- 
croachments on  their  territory.  The  Boers 
ttMik  to  arms,  and,  Juno  17,  rretorius  drove 
the  British  garrison  from  Bloemfontein.  But, 
Aug.  22,  Gov.  Smith  cru.-scd  the  Orange  riv- 
er with  a  largo  force,  and,  on  Aug.  29,  de- 
feated the  B(jers  near  lioompliuits,  after  a  long 
and  ol>>iiiiato  re>i.stancc.  Preiorius,  and  the 
majoriiy  of  his  followers,  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  IJriti.-h,  migrated  to  the  north,  beyond 
tlje  Vaal  river,  and  there  fouruled  the  Traus- 
va.al  republic.  Some  12,0U0  Boers  remained 
in  the  Orange  river  country,  but  although  sub- 
dued by  force,  they  preserved  tlieir  hostile  feel- 
ing ag.iin^it  tlieir  conquerors.  Tlio  attempt  to 
introduce  convicta  into  the  colony  was  so  ener- 
getically resisted  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  dc.-^i.st.  At  length,  when  the  Caffro 
war,  begim  in  ly.>l,  had  Uiught  the  government 
that  a  tirm  and  united  action  of  the  entire 
white  population  would  be  itidispensable  in  or- 
der to  save  southern  Africa  for  European  civil- 
ization, wiser  counsels  began  to  prevail,  and  in 
the  relinquishment  of  the  Orange  river 
country  to  the  Boers  was  resolved  uiH)n.  On 
Feb.  23,  l(s"»4,  this  act  was  consummated,  and 
the  Orango  river  republic  recognized  as  an  in- 
de[>endenl  state  by  England.  Since  that  time 
the  2  sister  reimblics  of  Orange  river  and 
Transvaal  have  rapidly  gained  strength  and 
power,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  van- 
guard of  advaneing  civilization,  perhaps  as  tlio 
germ  of  a  future  South  Africau  ouuludcracy 


of  independent  repnblics. — The  Oeaxge  Tiira 
Kei'CBLic  is  bonnd^-<l  S.  by  the  Orar.je  river, 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Viul  river.  E.  by  iLj  Qtiitb- 
lamba  or  DrakenWrg  mountains.  It  eitcadi 
375  miles  X.  and  S.,  from  ht.  27'  to  31*  S. 
and  2'JO  frorn  W.  to  E.  Its  area  is  vajjvlj 
estim^ited  by  English  authorities  at  7'\"Xh) 
S.J.  m.,  but,  according  to  the  ca'.caLitioai 
of  the  geographer  Petcrmann,  is  only  ii\"i7. 
Al^out  §  of  this  country  Is  inliabited  by 
white  men,  the  number  of  whom  is  set  down 
at  15, %0.  The  mountainotis  eastern  s^'im 
(about  5^  is  inhabited  by  various  Calfre  tribe* 
The  predominating  character  of  the  country  is 
tliat  of  a  high  table-land,  its  average  elcvarioo 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  being  alout  S/*)!) 
feet.  Bnmcnio  ''flats*'  or  prairies,  excellent 
for  grazing  purposes,  fill  up  the  settled  [HjrtioM 
of  the  republic.  At  the  C.if)e  it  is  generilly 
called  "a  heavy  grass  country."  It  is  abun- 
dantly watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  water- 
courses, Miiich  nught  easily  be  applied  to  irri- 
gation, or  to  industrial  purp«.'se3.  The  Boers, 
being  principally  cattle  brevders,  have  not  yet 
developed  the  agricultural  resonrces  of  the 
country  to  any  considerable  extent.  Coal  and 
iron  have  been  found  in  many  places:  also, 
gold  on  the  Caledon  river,  and  in  con>cquen<» 
of  this  discovery  the  colony  was  threatened  by 
a  rather  violent  attack  of  the  s<?\i  fever  in 
1854 ;  but  it  appears  that  the  "nuggets"  found 
were  not  largo  enough  to  be  permanently  5t- 
tr:ictive.  The  climate  is  dry,  temperate,  and 
salubrious,  much  more  so  than  elsewhere  in  the 
same  latitude.  Excellent  roads  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Boers  on  the  princij»al  routes 
communicating  with  the  Cape  colony  and  Port 
Xatal.  The  republic  is  divided  into  4  districts, 
viz,,  Caledon  or  Smithfield  district,  Bloemfon- 
tein, W'inburg,  and  Ilarrysmith  or  Vaal  river 
district  The  principal  towas  are:  Bloemfon- 
tein, the  seat  of  government,  containing  200 
houses,  4  churches,  public  schools,  a  newsjiaper 
office,  a  elub-hou.se,  and  a  theatre;  Smiti- 
field,  on  the  Orange  river,  with  many  larps 
stores;  Winburg,  the  former  capital,  containing 
60  houses ;  Ilarrysmitli,  the  key  of  the  Port 
Xatal  road,  and  the  centre  of  what  u  to  be- 
come the  princi[>al  agricultural  district  noim- 
gation  being  re<iuirea  there.  The  pohtical  or- 
ganization is  democratic.  An  elective  president 
is  the  chief  nuigistrate,  but  congress  (  Volixrid) 
has  all  legislative  j)0wers.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  districts  are  governed  by  L^nMmU 
(governors)  and  HcemraJeti.  J.  T.  IIotfmAnn 
is  the  present  chief  magistrate.  Public  odaci- 
tion  is  in  an  excellent  sUite,  all  the  districts  be- 
ing provided  with  publio  schools,  churcbts,  &C- 
Altogetlier,  the  Orango  republic  promises  to 
become  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of 
Southern  Africa,  eepecially  as  it  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  British  colonit's.— 
TiiK  Traxsvaax  Rei'i-blic,  extending  from 
lat.  2S'  to  22^  30'  S.,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Quathlamba  mountains,  S.  by  the  Vaal  river, 
W.  and  X.  by  tbo  Luuiiopo  river,  and  its  tnbu* 
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ttfj,  the  Iforiqna  rirer.   Its  area,  eetfanated 

./  r>0.000  sq,  m.  hy  Snnirt,  U  U  't  k-w  than 
80,226  eq.  tru.  accordiug  to  Peternuum.  That 
it  la  oonndorabl  J  larger  than  thA  Onnge  repob* 
lie  is  shown  hy  ;i  sin;i:'o  p;lanco  upon  the  mnp. 
The  phjiiiuguumy  of  tho  countrj  is  nearly  thti 
MM,  viz.,  an  vlernted  tiUo-hind,  intersected 
hy  parallel  mountain  ranges  in  tlie  east.  The 
•oU,  consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  loam,  is  more 
fertile*  tiiiiii  thrit  v{'  the  Ormu'c  country.  Its 
rolling  prairies  are  covered  with  excdlent  tall 
gnu»,  intersperaed  with  ahnilM  and  magnifloetit 
treca.  In  the  monntainous  region,  primeval 
forests  are  fre«iuciitly  met  with.  The  cliumte 
il  similar  to  that  of  f*i>utlu  rii  Europe.  Its 
jalnbrity  is  proved  by  tho  larpo  number  of 
very  old  people,  and  by  tho  rapid  natural  in- 
crc,is.<  of  th'j  population.  AU  Euro[)f.ni  nml 
m&ny  tropical  vegetablea  «r«  grown  without 
dUBeolty.  Grores  of  oraag^treea  tre  ftmnd  In 
the  vicinity  of  many  settlements.  Mai/r .  prnnp- 
khu,  water-melons,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco, 
fugar-cane,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  grapoa 
raised  in  sufficient  qaantitic.<)  for  home  con- 
sumption. Apple,  pear,  and  poach-treo  cuttings 
bear  fruit  within  I  vv^r-,  ;^'r;i{i,-viii.  a  within  2 
jmn.  But  tbeao  advantages  are  all  hat  nea- 
tnBsed  bf  tho  dilBcalty  of  ootnnninioatiott 
with  «hir<*.    Tt  takes  3  weoks  to  roach 

Fort  Natal  iron!,  the  didtant  settlements  of  tho 
TiniiifiHtl.  Tho  riT«i%  of  whloli  the  country 
hm  a  good  namber,  are  not  navigable,  thougn 
some  of  them  may  bo  improved-  Gra^shoppors 
are  a  comt-ait  [itaguo  to  tho  farmer,  while  llios 
tod  other  Tcnomooa  iniect«  often  destroy  han> 
dradc  of  eattk.  Tho  form  of  govemmont  la 
the  rept:l>!ic  h  a  ptiro  ib'fniicni'n'.  A  volksrad 
of  some  t>0  members,  cicrted  by  ballot  (every 
wUte  man  of  91  joon  being  entitled  to  %  ote), 
meets  4  times  every  rear  at  different  places. 
This  body  imitcs  all  fepislativo  and  executive 
powers.  It  appoints  for  each  district  or  parish 
(tbo  number  of  diatriota  being  eqaol  to  that  of 
the  cbnrdiea^  milltarjr  and  otril  ofBoers,  viz., 
coTnm:inikT--in-rhicl^  conimandcr«,  fi..M-.  >  rn«-ts 
(colouuld,  uiojurdi,  and  captaios),  landdrusU,  uud 
fieemraden.  The  nnmbor  of  oommandcrs-in- 
chief,  in  18S2,  was  4,  of  whom  the  first  was 
the  celebrated  Pretoriu^,  tho  terror  of  all  Caf- 
fredojii ;  t!ii-  second,  Potgietor,  on*-  of  the 
lioanders  uf  tho  repubUc.  Both  died  in  185& 
The  landdroato  havo  adrafaditrativo  ao  well  ao 
Judicial  power- ;  th?y  and  their  mess'Tu  •  r-*  urc 
the  only  salaried  otiicers.  There  ore  n<i  taxes, 
the  expcn«ii>s  of  government  being  raisodhy  the 
gnnting  of  traders'  licensor,  Ac.  Every  white 
nun  Is  entitled  to  a  homesteiwl  of  3,000  acre-* 
from  the  jnlilic  !:uul~'.  Slivery,  properly 
fipeaktng,  has  no  legal  existence,  bat  toe  Boon 
keep  »  namber  of  oemi-dTlIixod  Hottentota  aa 
laborers  and  herdnncn.  Tho  institution  is  in 
tbo  strictest  sense  a  patriarohal  one,  more  so 
tiwn  anywhere  elae  in  modem  timoa.  The 
number  of  laborers  which  every  settler  may 
hold  on  his  property  is  resUict^Ml  to  6  or  6  by 
cwUmd,  if  not  Iqr  law;  lh«  whole  nninber  of 


white  InhaMtanta  waa  aet  down  at  40,000  fa 

l^^.'ii.  Thr  principal  M  tt]enii  nt?»  aro :  Pi.l- 
cbefstrora,  ountttiuing  100  housea,  and  6<>0  or 
600  inhabitants ;  Rustenburg,  with  SO  honsea 
and  .1  ohurch  ;  Orichstadt,  2*^  hoti*?.-"?  nnil  a  fort, 
oud  Zoutpansberg.  These  towoa  arc  laid  out 
very  regularly,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
wat«r.— -Tho  Boer*  are  npnaented,  by  those 
who  have  sojotmied  araoi^^  them,  as  plain, 
hiinci^t,  straL^litforward,  piou-i.  and  !i')~]iifaMi.>, 
but  distrustful  of  foreigners^  especially  English- 
men. They  Hto  In  tte  nmt  petriaichal  way 
on  their  [>l?iats  nr  rnftlo-fnrms,  in  comfcirtaMo 
aud  spaciuu?,  though  uti|ir«:U;udmg  dwcllmga. 
Beside  cattle-breedmg,  their  favorite  oceopip 
tion  is  hunting,  in  which  they  show  a  coolnesa, 
self-reliance,  and  intrepidity  equal  only  to  their 
pliysical  8trt  rig:!i.  not<'lH  or  inns  are  tmkii  'wn 
anu)ne  them,  and  no  Boer  ia  known  ever  to 
have  denied  the  righta  of  hoepitaHty  to  straa- 
gers.  In  Livingstone's  recent  work  on  South 
Africa,  mo  find  tlio  same  fivf»niblo  estimate  of 
tho  r-:,  allowances  matle,  however,  for  t.'i">o 
who  break  loose  from  British  allegiance,  and 
who  feel  a^rieved  for  being  denied  tlie  privi- 
]<  ,.'6  of  using  the  Hottentots  as  slaves.  Tho 
cruelty  of  these  kwless  membem  of  the  Bow 
eommonity  fa  pietarcd  by  Dr.  Uvingatone  In 
appallin'^'  1  r*.  Th.  y  an^  In  the  of 
pouncing  ui>on  a  village,  aud  capturing  wi  pin<  n 
and  children.  Bot  Uio  Bex'rs  who  hav.*  nr.t 
revolte<l  on  account  of  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  are  uniformly  described  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  m  m  worthy  and  indnatriona  elaaa 
of  peop  l  e. 

BOBTHIUS,  kwwnm  Vkmirm  TonoviTt* 

fKVKTiiNr-i,  a  Toui  ^riit^ -man,  author,  and 
plulu?»oj<L»ii',  burn  Lcivvwu  A.  l>.  470  and  A.  D, 
475.  For  more  than  2  centuries  hi>  I'lmil  v  h;id 
been  illustrious  in  Itome.  His  grandfatln  r  Fl.a- 
vius  was  prefect  of  the  pnetorians  wbi  ti  Jio 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Valontinian  IIL,  A. 
D.  466.  Uia  father  woa  oonani,  A.  D.  487,  hoi 
died  while  hia  eon  waa  yet  a  child.  Though 
nriw  an  orphan,  his  mother  hnviriLr  died  at  a 
hliU  earlier  period,  tho  yoona  Boeihius  was  not 
iViendlesa.  Syiansachus  took  him  to  hia  hoaei| 
and  educated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son, 
Boetijius  commenced  Ifw  public  career  soon  af- 
ter finishing  his  education,  and  rose  niiiidly  to 
the  higheat  dignities  and  offieoa»  He  attained 
the  rank  of  patrician  while  under  the  legal  a^ 
was  oi'i^ul  in  A.  D.  510,  and  subsequently  prin- 
Cfp*  •eiattut.  In  the  mean  time  he  bad  married 
RosticianiL  tho  daughter  of  his  guardian  8ym- 
machas,  wnt>  bore  hiin  2  soup,  Anrelius  Anicioa 
Symnmchn?,  and  Anicins  Manlius  Poverinua, 
both  of  Nvli'irn  wor.'  afl.Tward  cnnsuls.  \nt- 
witliatanding  the  pressure  of  his  public  dutieai 
he  found  leisure  to  translate  several  mathemat* 
ir.'d  and  philosfiphical  work.H  from  the  (Irrokj 
to  indulge  his  talent  for  the  construction  of 
eorious  machine;*,  nnd  tO  aoatter  oharity  with 
a  liberal  hand  among  tho  poor  of  Rome,  whoth* 
or  nativaa  or  strangers.  His  reputation  for 
abUi^,  knowledge^  and  virtiM^  aHeogthattnol* 
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ed  the  attention  of  TJieodonc  kinp  of  the  0»- 
troz<jt.'ii.  who  af»j>oint*<l  him  mnyUttr  ojfiruy- 
rvm  at  hU  c-'art.  For  s«jrae  years  Bf-rtliios 
enjoje*!  the  fntridsLip  of  luU  muaarrh,  aii'i  OQ 
the  ooca.«ion  of  the  iBauiTiration  of  2  s«)ils  in 
the  coD?xilato,  A-  D.  522,  lit-  i>njtioarjcc<l  a  gl"W- 
injf  pantiTjric  on  his  barLaruin  j<itron.  IIU 
bold  a<iv<<acT  of  the  caa^e  of  the  wtak 
rai=*<l  him  up  inaiij  eiKtnies  at  the  ojurt  of 
TLc-j'Joric,  nho  ea^rerly  watched  for  aa  o{>- 
portunity  to  effect  his  ruin.  At  k-nglh  Albi- 
nos, a  coble  R'jinaa,  having  Ik-vm  a<.-<-!'^l  of 
treason  by  the  diciator  Cyi>riaiia5,  B^Xlhius 
not  only  undertook  ids  defence,  bat  in  the 
course  of  it  6]>'>ke  with  entim^iasra  of  li^^rty 
and  iKitriuti--^m,  aiid  the  i»a.«t  plory  and  greatness 
of  Rjiiie,  It  was  not  ditticult  to  <ymvince  the 
distmnful  Theudoric  that  the  man  who  was 
Capablo  of  uUeriag  f.ich  K-niiincnt^  was 
equally  ca[>ablo  of  concei\itig  the  scheme  of 
freeing  aiid  restoring  Rorne.  He  was  acc«jrd- 
in^ly  arrc^ste<l,  with  Syminachna,  and  without 
being  allowed  to  defend  themselve?,  they  wtro 
strip{>ed  of  their  pri  <|»erty,  aiid  sentenced  tu  suf- 
fer an  i;.'nor!)iTiioiH  death.  H<n:thius  was  ttiken 
to  Panii,  UT.d  iinpri>'jnc-d  in  the  bapti>terj'  of  its 
church,  where  he  wrute  that  celebrated  w<.)rk 
on  which  hi-H  faino  as  an  author  and  philoso- 
pher chierty  rests.  lie  was  executed  there, 
either  by  U-ing  beheade<l.  or  by  beiu;:  first  tor- 
tured and  then  beaten  to  deatli  with  clubs. 
The  day,  the  sea=on,  and  the  year  of  his  exe- 
CQtion  are  alike  uncertain-  In  A.  D.  722  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  in  his  honor,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  Citlo  d'Oro,  by  Luitpran- 
dui,  kinp  of  tlie  Lombards  ;  and  in  A.  D.  l''J'\ 
a  ptill  more  magnificent  one,  with  an  eidtaph 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  was  rai>ed  to  his  memo- 
ry by  tlie  emperor  Otho  III.  As  late  as  A.  D. 
15fyi  the  bupti-tery  in  which  IJix-tliius  h.id 
been  imprUuiied,  was  to  be  seen  at  P.ivi;i.  IIo 
was  lun;i  re-jardtd  by  the  Catliolic  church  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr,  and  in  arter  times  many 
traditions  were  current  about  his  intituary  with 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  miracles  whii  li  lie  liud 
■wrouplit  during  his  life  and  at  his  death.  Tlie 
theory  has  recently  t>een  maintaiue-*!,  however, 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  ai  all,  and  tliat  the 
theological  compilations  as.ribed  to  him  were 
written  by  another  person  of  the  t>anio  name. 
Til©  greatest  of  his  works  is  that  which  ho 
compo?<.'<l  in  prison  at  Puvia  while  awaiting  ei- 
ecutiun,  and  entitled  De  Counolatione  Philo- 
tophicr.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue,  alternately 
in  prose  and  verse,  between  tlio  author  and 
philosophy.  Its  tune,  though  not  strictly  Chris- 
tian, is  moral  and  elevated ;  its  style  is  elofpient, 
perspicuous^  and  pure,  and  its  arguments  inge- 
nious. It  had  great  f;une  in  tlie  middle  ages, 
flud  was  translated  into  all  tlie  langujiges  of 
central  and  western  Euroj»e,  and  even  into 
Greek,  llebrew,  and  Arabic.  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  translations  was  that  into 
Anglo-.Saion  by  King  Alfred,  which  has  a  po- 
coliar  interest,  both  as  beiug  one  of  the  earliest 
epecimcuo  of  English  literature,  and  one  of  the 


chief  literary  reli«  of  Alfred.  The  ben  e^itioM 
of  the  worki  of  Bo^thius  are  ihr^e  potliabtd 
at  B.i.'el  in  f  lio  in  1570.  and  at  (iLasg.jw  in^to. 
in  1751.  The  K-st  edition  of  t:;c  Jje  CVmoI* 
titjiie  Fhil?tnphiit  is  that  of  J.  S.  Cardale,  which 
apT-eared  in  Ifl"*,  with  notes  and  English  iraa*- 
la:ii  'n. 

B«  »ETmrS,  or  BoECE.  or  Botci,  Hictoe.  s 
di.«ti:igui?hed  Scotch  historian,  bom  at  DaDd«« 
about  the  ye^r  1405,  died  153.5.  His  fame  b  a 
much  in  dispute  as  his  surname,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  at  least  6  ditftrent  ways*  The  "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  SooteUK-n." 
however,  gives  it  Boece.  He  was  descead- 
ed  of  a  family  who  er.joyed  tlie  barony  of 
Paubride.  He  was  educated  first  at  I>qd- 
dee,  and  tljen  at  Paris,  and  called  to  the 
professorship  of  phOosophy  in  the  coUe^ 
of  Moiit:ii;.'u,  where  he  foraied  an  atquaintaiice 
with  Erasmus,  which  resulted  in  a  mntoal  «■ 
teem,  periK-tuate-d  through  life.  From  Montaigu, 
be  was  called  to  the  lirst  presidency  of  Aber- 
dc-en  college,  in  16<>X  He  expresses  regret  at 
leaving  the  learned  society  by  which  he  w« 
Bnrroun<Ied  in  France,  but  s;iys  that  he  wm  in- 
fluenced by  gil'ts  and  prolni><■^^,  among  whicL 
we  >hall  probably  be  coni{>elle-d  tu  reckon  iLe 
apparently  remunerative  salary  of  £2  8#.  iter- 
ling  money,  which  the  incumbent  of  the  prai- 
deticy  of  Aberde-en  enjoyed.  But  this  was  ia 
a  day  when  a  royal  pensionary  was  munificectlj 
provided  with  £10.  BoC  tliius,  in  addition  to  the 
pre>idency  of  Aberdeen,  was  canon  of  Aber- 
deen and  rector  of  Tyrie.  Boethius  his 
written  2  important  works.  The  first  is  « 
history  or  biography  of  the  bl-hop  of  Abtf- 
deen,  and  published  in  1522.  He  commeoocd, 
after  the  death  of  Bialiop  Elphinstone,  bi* 

!)atron  (1514),  out  of  gratitude,  to  write  his 
ifo.  The  Work  soon  enlarged  into  an  en- 
tire change  of  plan,  so  as  to  take  in  >I1 
the  bishops  of  the  see,  and  eo  became  » 
very  valuable  history  of  the  see  itselt 
well  as  of  the  college.  The  second  work  of 
Boethius  is  that  on  which  hb  fame  mainlj^^ 
peu'ls,  namely,  his  "History  of  Scoihiad,'' ^b- 
lishe-d  5  years  later  (1527).  It  contains,  rt  i* 
true,  much  tliat  is  fabuh>as,  and  iH  aotbor 
has  been  seriously  cliarged  in  later  years  with 
a  Very  unscholarly  plagiarism  in  making  il  tiPi 
and  by  others  witli  too  much  fertihty  of  im- 
agination, not  only  in  inventing  matenals, 
but  imagining  authorities  for  them.  HoweT«i 
this  may  be,  his  "History  of  Scotland" 
the  first  attempt  worthy  of  record  to  put  down 
at  least  a  little  that  was  historical,  with  much, 
perhaps,  that  was  fabulous,  of  Scotland.  A* 
Buch,  tlie  work  and  the  author  are  deaerving  ol 
a  charitable  judgment,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  times  on  which  the  Al)erdecn  pru- 
dent fell.  His  imagination  is  doubtlea  more 
fertile  than  his  judgment  is  mature,  but  an  air  « 
freedom  breathes  throughout  the  entire  work, 
which,  while  it  testifies  to  his  Scotch  blood, 
sliould  win  all  honor  from  Scotch  hearts.  The 
publication  of  his  Liatory  drew  a  tcslimoBi*' 
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from  the  mngistrat«B  of  Aberdeen,  character* 
istic  of  the  times.  Tbey  voted  ''to  Maister 
Hector  Boeco,  a  trm  of  wine,  or  at  his  option 
X20  to  buy  a  iu-\v  bonnet,"  Erasmus  saya  of 
him  h«  was  "  a  uuux  that  did  not  know  how  to 
iBika  •  and  in  a  eotitemporary  poetic 
tniogy  ho  is  thus  embalmod : 

Ma?«ti'-r  n^**t<ir  ....  of  ''i"  hln  Isw*"."-  ti:i<l  gk>rf<^ 

In  An.i"n  M'.r.'  -!.,tli'.i  '.v-- ,  'h  .• 

VVes  tevtf  oaoi^  »tc  AfnAOx  noro  |ioetla  fan, 

 of  DotiUl  ikiue, 

Maliter  la  wt,  <li»cf<)r  In  Ihculorie; 

In  all  «^'-ii-n'-.-  ^ut  prufoandK  <!■  rV-'  L«  hi\ 

BOETIE,  ETu^ors  db  la,  a  Fruoch  author, 
tiie  friend  of  IfonUigne,  born  at  Sarlat,  in 
what  Ij  now  the  department  of  I)or<l"_'iit\ 
For.  1,  153a  died  Aug.  18,  1663.  lie 
Wt»  odebratea  in  childliood,  hia  prect)ciou9 
vrorV^,  '^vhirh  wero  tranMatioos,  being  widely 
known  in  France,  and  became  a  prominent 
cCiUn^ell  T  of  tilt!  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but 
ii  now  clueflj  reioembered  becauaa  HoataigQe 
pnbtlfhed  MNne  of  hia  works,  and  reoorded  in  n 
wvr  touching  pages  the  friendship  which  exiat- 
od  between  them.  His  discourse  on  voluntiiry 
lendtude,  a  violent  philippic  against  royalty, 
Tras  wr:!ft.ri  in  hia  18th  vear,  lie  died  in  the 
arms  of  Muntaigno,  and  to  him  is  de<]icatod 
Kontiu^ne'a  f;imou8  cb;;|itor  on    Tru  rnl-jhip." 

BOETTGEB,  Aoolt,  a  Uviog  Gcnaon  poet, 
dnonatiat,  and  tramdator,  born  at  Leip^ic,  Hay 
21,  1815.  Ani  11;^  his  varinns  ■w-ritiiigs,  his 
translations  <>f  I'jron,  and  Bhakcspoare's  "  As 
Too  Like  it,"  •Midsummer  Night'*  Dream,*' 
and  "Much  Ado  about  Notliins,"  are  most 
admired.  He  has  aldo  transktea  Goldflimth*a 
poem^  Pope»  jnioted  In  1849^  Milton,  and 
Oseian. 

BOO,  an  friih  word,  literally  meaning  ioft, 

npjilied  in  Great  Britain  to  extensive  di-tricts 
of  marshy  land,  «tirh  as  we  commonly  call  in 
tUa  ©juntry  s-w;wiij  They  consist,  in  Europe, 
so  nniver«ally  of  peat,  that  tliis  sul>5tanco  is 
there  generally  regarded  e*<5<:ntial  to  a  bog.  As 
U  f  use  thf  \v  unl,  it  Ls  in  tlir  ,>.:ns.»  of  (^u  ijruirc  ; 
aaj  soft  and  wet  6|>ot,  into  which  a  man  would 
mk  in  attempting  to  eroaa  it,  being  called  • 
bog.  The  true  bog  is  mo-t  r.-nviaonly  found  in 
northern  latitudes,  bvA  iu  dbti  icto  where  great 
huiniility  prevails.  Tlit  ir  situation  is  not  neces- 
sarily low,  nor  their  snrface  level.  Some  of  the 
great  Irish  bogs  present  even  a  hilly  appearance, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  result  of  the  spread  of 
the  moiiea  in  their  lateral  growth  from  lower 
ritoationi  over  fattarveniog  higher  gnmnda.  In 
places  naturally  tnoi4,  by  tlio  ikbuii.!aiier'  of 
springs,  or  around  fthailow  poud-s  ihts  mosses, 
lichens,  heaths,  and  grasses  nourish,  whidk  by 
their  »^nrca'1  produce  tlio  great  peat-bogs,  or 
mosses.  TLey  encn^nch  upon  the  poinls  and 
fill  them  up  with  luxuriant  living  vegetation 
and  the  acoamnlations  of  decayed  matter.  Xtie 
moaa  called  »p?Mgnum  paltutre  growa  more 
abondantly  than  tlio  re-it,  and  like  the  coral  in 
the  ocean,  tho  new  growth  nTx^ve  leaves  the 
lower  portion  behind  dead  n:k<1  buried,  bat, 
nenBrtbeteaa,  laid  aw v  A>w»«  important  piir> 


poees  in  tlie  economy  of  nature.   The  Inareiin 

of  such  plants,  which  Mick  op  t!ic  moistturo  of 
tho  air  and  hold  it  like  a^vongo,  iruiy  convert 
oven  i-l.K.H-^  n;»tarally  dry  into  b^L-'.  Ijindt 
covered  with  heavy  forebts  haTO  been  kiM>W% 
on  the  trees  being  killed  by  some  onoea,  to  b« 
thus  burietl  under  the  5[>hagnous  vegetation, 
iUid  tlie  prostrated  trees,  protected  by  it  from 
decay,  have,  ages  aflerward,  been  dog  oat  pe^ 
fectly  sound  in  texture,  and  more  solid  and 
heavy  than  the  some  woo<l  could  have  been 
iiiji'l.-  ]'\  tho  ordinary  niidixls  of  masoning. 
Such  wail  the  case  when  the  £unoaa  lerele  of 
Hatfield  Cfaaae  in  Yorkshire  were  drained  and 
converted  into  aroWo  and  jiri-turi- lands.  This 
tract  of  1  ^0,000  acresi  w  jja  hirippeJ  ol"  its  forests 
by  tho  Romans,  on  account  of  the  refuge  these 
afforded  to  tlie  ancient  Britons.  In  tho  time  of 
Charles  I.  it  was  tho  largest  chose  of  red  deer 
in  Engl  belonging  to  tliis  monarch.  When 
cleared  up,  in  the  hitter  portion  of  the  17th 
oentury,  vast  qnontitiee  of  exeeOent  timber,  ct 
pines,  oak,  birch,  beech,  &c.,  Wi  ro  <;xtra''tf!d 
from  beneath  the  morass.  Tlie  pinoa  were 
many  of  great  si/e,  30  yards  long  ana  more,  and 
in  such  condition,  as  to  hv  s^M  for  the  masts 
and  keels  of  sliips.  OiA:^  Lbtk  its  ebony, 
abounded,  lapaMo  of  being  used;  nsh  trees 
were  the  oolj  treee  foood  deoajed.  Many  ol 
thetreea  were  of  extraordinary  auB,  aomelwger 
tlion  any  now  known  in  Cri  ut  Ilritaln.  rjH.a 
Uiem  wero  retained  tlio  niiirLs  of  the  axe,  iUid 
some  still  held  tho  wooden  wedees  used  to  rend 
them.  Broken  oxe-head^  were  discovi  rv.l,  linka 
of  chains,  and  coins  of  Ve.>ipa**iau  tm  i  other 
Roman  ernperors.  Tho  great  cedar  swamps 
in  the  southem  part  of  New  Jersey  eiao  retain 
in  tlieir  nenty  toil  much  Taloable  timber,  tho 
relics  of  forests  of  unknown  a^e.  Dr.  Kitchell, 
tlio  state  getilogist,  rcjKJiU  liiat  an  extensive 
btuine-u  has  long  beon  carried  on  in  extracting 
tills  ancient  timber  and  converting  it  into 
shingloB.  The  logs  aro  <liscovcred  by  thrusting 
an  iron  ro,!  .lu.vn  t!. rough  tho  mud,  till  one  is 
atrook  and  traood  along  ita  length.  Some  hare 
been  foond  80  feet  lonjF,  of  diameter  4, 5,  and  4 
feet,  an >1  1  of  7  foct.  Tli.  y  rvfatn  tbrir  br.oy- 
ancy,  and  UuaL  with  tiie  hide  up(>crmost  which 
was  in  the  swamp  tho  under  one.  Bogseovered 
with  living  forests,  as  these  cedar  swamps,  re- 
ceive new  accumolations  of  vegetable  matters 
from  tho  continual  waste  of  their  foliage  and  of 
the  smaller  ahrob^  which  grow  among  the 
trees.  The  forests,  once  swept  off  by  Hre  or 
otluT  cau-r,  ore  ^i.  blom  n.-stored.  Tho  waters^ 
obstructed  by  tiiu  irutikit  and  branches,  stagnate; 
the  mosses  then  take  possession  of  the  aniiwM^ 
and  unle^  this  is  drained,  the  spongy  covering 
increase!^  in  tho  manner  already  described.  In 
soinr  instances  it  has  been  known  to  swell  up- 
ward, till  the  surface  of  the  bog  became  higtier 
than  the  ground  aroofld.  Bogs  in  tliis  condi- 
tion, when  overcharged  by  excessive  rains, 
have  been  known  to  burst,  and  their  ooalenta 
to  be  discharged  with  great  Tlolenoo  upon  tho 
lower  lawla.  8ooh  a  pbenoraeDoo  oocaind  in 
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the  farr.  jh^  ?  '.^'w  rr.  -j,  t.  V.-^  -^■-•'em  ct.- 
fi:.-:^  of  ilri_-ji:.'i  r^'L  I->-:c.  i'>.  1772. 

"tha  mo«e,  of  ftUtot  7  miie^  in  circQinftfreDce, 
■tretchbd  aloof  an  erair  eno*  ekTsted  from  50 
to  ifeot  a'^-.v..-  f-  r*.;;-.  I  '.  J.'d  ':,-:'.-K..-(:ri  it  ri.-.'l 
tberi'.^r  L-k.  T'.'r  -t:'.;'  ';.  ~  r.  .-.-i-v-r;.--. 
▼ibrat-rd  to  !!.^  tr..:..!.     i  ---i:;  p 

Vir->::'jh  "K.-.h  a  w'.;.  i:i  '.].:• 

P)fl  nn-'k  fr'):r.  !■>  to  '2o  f-.--.-t.  It  w-.*  in  tr.U 
trc.v:Lv'.-o".i*  t'.;it  ::tr'-  .j'.  Irjr-*^  r-.-!  jr._'ir;ij 
to  xliHi  .^c/;t'  h  arm/,  bein^  rouitd  at  thb  battid 
of  Sohv  iV  ir  the  aroiy  of  Henry  VIII^  in  the 
j-'r.'ir  l'*4-2.  U'.rc  ingulf.;'!.  Th-.-  t^il  j  wa-  tra- 
diliotittl,  but  it  wa- <"wr:f:rr,,-;'!  l.y  Vj;  ijx^jumat'jjn 
bj  moders  pe*t-<3;-'_*-TT  <,{  a  rii'i.i  an-i  hivr^'if  in 
Cf.>TU\<\K'J:  arrjior,  in  th>;  {■I.-i''*.-  w!;..  rt  t!it:-  atfair 
Wii.'  ?iud  to  have  Lui  ;".-.'.'-'].  At  tij..-  titu.^  of  it< 
barating;  greater  raius  h-.A  iTv-vnil.,-!  t!.;ii  for 
S  ceotoriefl  preriouslr.  In  tLc  ni^'at  of  hv/c.  15, 
th«  shepherds  of  Eakdale  wtre  sroased  from 
tliC-ir  ha'ol'.-t'  by  t!j  •  .i.--;"ri  of  a  -tranj-'.-  tl<U' 
of  11.1' k  mud,  "tthicb  tlowl/  spread  a.-'-uu'l 
them  like  acarrent  of  lavn.  Tlie  memher^  of 
25  firnili-is  Kiv-.-l  tli<-T  I'.v.-^  wl'h  ilisS'  U'.tr, 
wLilv  tLclr  furrus,  covcritig  uV'  it  -i"';  :.<  r..->, 
were  buried  with  the  most  of  tl '  ir  j  roj. . 
The  cottages  wcro  s<»mc'  of  tlstm  alni'-t  wli oUv 
00Tert?<l,  an«!  olliers  '.v-.-re  I'tjrii.d  in  tlio  pt;:t 
tarth  the  t!i;iV  li  '-f  th-  Pvtf:-. — Po.it  l)'>_--!  arc 
remarkablo  fur  tlc.ir  {copcTtj  of  preferring 
animal  rab^tauees  from  ptitrefaetion.  isererid 
in«t.iii'-<''*  are  r».<  (-rd*.-d  of  l.'>di-.--,  t!i;it  had  bcon 
lun^  bijri'-<l  in  th«-:ii,  I..-!tc  ^tl!>-,MJ;K■IJtIy  tx- 
bumed  aiid  prL'-i  iitiii/  t  \  .,•  ^rarirc  t'f  per- 
eons  bin  j'tnt  deceased.  In  June,  1747,  the 
bo«l y  of  a  lady  of  the  oMen  time  was  tak*»n  from 
a  pL^it  bo;;  in  Li:u-n]ri>hiro,  G  foot  b<:!  >w  the 
»ariai;e.  Tlie  head  and  feet  were  nearly  bent 
together,  aad  the  flkin,  naih,  and  h>^  were 
In  a  biu'b  H';:tc  of  {fr-v-r.  at F[»m  tlic  fc-.t 
Woro  k-atlit-rn  -b'  v-j  or  --ai.'i.il-,  oa  'ti  <-uL  out  of 
a  f-in;r!u  jiii-cc  of  ta;jri..d  <i.T-liid",  fielding  a'-out 
the  foot  and  heel,  and  piked  with  iron.  Suoh 
are  described  by  Chanpcr,  as  bein^'  worn  in  hi^ 
time.  In  the  Iri-li  I,.  .--  tiii-  r.jmains  of  aniiii.als 
are  fi-e<^aeutJy  met  with,  that  have  long  bv^ea 
extinct  m  that  eountry,  and  of  which,  as  living, 
no  iiifntloii  is  made  in  Li.-to.'-y  or  tnidition — as 
diiKr<:-nl  sjhci.  <A  th»_-  deer,  cdk,  «kc.  In  mo»t 
nortlicrn  co  in'ri^-  bct^'-i  are  nu  t  with  «f  Tast 
extent  and  in  gr<  at  nunibLT.-.  Tiity  cnxr  fucb 
larpo  di!*trlcts,  tliat  tlioy  a  got>;rraiiliic(J 

imporJance,  wliil.-  t!ic  uia'crials  of  wliirh  tlicy 
are  cumpo.sed  give  tht.-m  no  little  geological  in- 
terest,  from  the  Ji-ljt  thty  shed  \:\>^>n  the  mode 
of  foniiatiun  of  the  iii  'ro  ancient  <';irboniforous 
dopi>--it.H  of  lilt-  CM.'d  ni>-UMirv^.  The  ^'rcat  peat 
niar^li  of  Mwrjtt'ire  in  Franc.',  n<  ar  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  is  said  to  havu  a  circumference  of 
(fO  lcaj.»U(V*.  Thi<!  is  somewhat  larger  than  tlio 
great  lUsmal  swamp  of  Vir^rinia  and  North 
Carr.liiui,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  swainp?  that  make  tip  the  Oke- 
fim.k.f  in  (ienr^^i.-i,  \vhi<  )i  U  said  to  be  about  180 
nnlc'ii  in  circuiofereuc^;.  Bub  the  central  |>or- 
tion  of  Ireland  i«  the  great  region  of  boge* 


lay  h:A  G  i^-s-ay  lay.  i  t-  •r..  j'.i  ori  tL-j  'Wvsteiti 
coast,  projecting  into  the  oce^  from  the  main 
body  of  the  island.   A  scrip  of  this  width, 

fcfend-.-I  in  an  e;v-:..-.-ly  «:i.-e':t;  ii:r>^  ib-: 
c  .  irr;        at-jut  J      the  area  oi  iIk: 

i-.a-. '..  z.:.  \  i:.  tliid  portion  are  fooiDd  aboni  (  of 
i-,  b  .-j-'v  k-jvi:;j  ci-jt  <:f  tLe  aco-::!.'  the  rT;...'! 
or  w  ■'.  ..xce-;'J;rj^  a'-'-.t  )  acrv-j  cnoh.  T;.e 
v\.'A>:       •:::.t  of  :-:-2  ^'...-taCe  U  '  J  acre-?, 

nearly  all  of  which  form*  one  almost  ouaaec«e«i 
mass.  The  great  bo^  of  Allen,  east  of  the 
>\,a:.v.'-.''^.  extcn  !-  0'>  !;.;;.,-^  in  k-i-.th  by  2  to  3 
in  breadth.  Tr.L-  i-  d;".  id-.-d  by  t<cc.-^iunid  hi^h 
land*  into  K-.erd  Irv-.  TlK-y  all  consist  of 
at,  a-. x-ri_'".:ji'  al-  'Ut  '2'j  fett  in  tbicknc-^r.  nc-ver 
le-s  t;.a:i  12.  n'>r  m-Te  than  42.    The  v.t'^'or  lo 

feet  U  r')lU\<~fM:>l  of  ,1  lU'irS  <•{  ihc  fibre-;,  of  tbo 

mosse^s  more  or  le^s  decomposed,  and  a  liglit 
tmf  of  blackish  brown  color  nnderlies  this,  in 

■\vhirb  t};o  fitre-s  of  n:-r-\*  n;ay  rtill  be  j>erce:vcd. 
This  variety  may  esl«ad  10  iVet  dee;.er.  "At  a 
greater  depth  the  fibres  of  rcpetable  matter 
coa-e  to  bo  vL-ible.  the  color  of  iLc  tarf  bt- 
conits  I'lackor,  and  the  feub-t;inco  much  more 
corjipar  t.  it^  properties  as  tt:el  more  valuable, 
and  gradually  increasing  iu  the  degree  of 
blackne**  and  c^^mpa'^tnes*  p.-op..rtioEate  to  it* 
def.'li;  near  tljc  boti.'m  of  the  l.Kfg' it  fnrtiis  a 
bhlck  mass,  which  when  dry  has  a  strong  re- 
icinblaace  to  pitch  or  bitaminoos  coal,  baviog 
a  coriclioid.d  frac.iire  in  every  direfti.in,  witli  a 
black,  fehiiiirii'  lu»trL\  and  Su.-iCe['t;blo  of  re- 
ceiving a  Oon-iderubie  jM-li-h."  (Ke|sjrt  of  sur- 
veyors appointed  by  Pariiainciit,  ISIO.)  As 
tlie  peat  is  removed  for  fbol.  more  is  supplied 
every  year  by  the  ;iro\vtii  of  tlie  mos.  An  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  thii  has  been  noticed 
of  2  inches  in  a  sinvdc  year. — ^In  England  the 
lartr  -*  1'  '  land  b  ig  is  Chatmo'^s,  in  the  ri)u:ity 
of  Laue.i-ter.  It  is  C  miUs  !.)nir,  of  3  miiea 
preate*>t  bread.th,  and  contains  7,000  acre>.  It 
is  a  ma?s  of  ptiro  vcfrctablo  tiiattcr,  without  any 
mixture  of  sand,  frravel,  or  other  nuaterial,  from 
10  ti)  30  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  portion  is 
black,  compact,  and  heavy,  somewhat  reseco- 
bling  coal. — Onr  own  great  boga  di£^  from 
th'iiC  of  northern  Eiarojio  in  presenting  the 
ve^jetable  matter  in  a  rnnro  dec<"»mposwl  state, 
more  commonly  in  the  1  r;  i  ef  muck  than  of 
peat.  In  the  great  Dismal  awamp,  the  extent 
of  whi<  h  is  abont  40  miles  N.  and  S.  and  25 
mlh  s  E.  and  W.,  little  true  peat  appears  to  be 
found.  The  soil  is  perfectly  black,  ooQsiiting 
whoUj  of  Togctable  matter  to  the  depth  of 
a!)Out  13  feet.  "When  dug  np  and  exposed  at 
the  surface,  it  raj^idly  de(  on)iios«.!».  The  Mir- 
fac©  is  covered  with  uioisos,  rced.s  femsL  and 
aquatic  trees  .md  shrubs.  The  white  cedar  is 
abundant,  as  in  all  our  uwamps,  and  they,  ivnJ 
the  tall  cyprcs,s  also,  furni.'-h  timber  .-t  such 
value,  that  the  inmost  recesses  of  thi»  tangled 
morass  have  been  penetrated  by  canab  in  aeardi 
of  it.  Iu  its  central  jiorlion,  the  surface  is 
found  to  be  12  lt>et  higher  than  the  reait,  and 
the  general  level  of  the  svamp  is  above  that  of 
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tbo  a4)oiiiiQg  ooontrjr.  Throngboat  the  ootm* 
trj,  along  the  wethotrd  to  th«  gulf  of  Mexlocs 

swamps  uf  this  clioracter  arc  of  frr  jncnt  i  "  onr- 
reood.  Their  outer  nortiuns  arc  i«oractimefl 
irooded  twatnpfl^  while  within  they  present 
mo93-coTered  heaths,  stretching,  like  the  western 
prairit*,  further  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted 
occasionally  with  (  Innips  >  r  little  i&lands  of 
treee.  In  Kew  EngUuid,  the  north-western 
ttalM^  and  Oanada^  the  bogs  ftrniBh  fenvine 
peat,  and  eorae  of  those  bordering  the  pr«:.it 
takes  are  of  preat  extent  Ofer  one  of  tLc^ 
the  travoUef  is  carried  upon  the  great  western 
r:iilr'i;i<l  in  r.i::a<!i  West,  Wtween  r!iat!i;ini  and 
Lake  St.  C[j.Lr.  Upon  Long  IslaiiJ,  iitar  NdW 
York  city,  tlie  bogs  present  a  marked  fcatnro 
along  the  sandr  ooaati  and  Ukair  atrootore  is 
finely  ex|KM<ed  m  the  tiwexfaUatm  made  fbr  the 
Bru"klvn  a-juoilui't.  Here,  as  cbscwluTf,  they 
aro  fwiiuti  to  Lks  Uio  rcfKJsitorics  of  tho  remains 
tho  mastmlon.  (See  Au.rvirM.)  Tlio  rich 
block  nind  from  t!ic  pondi  and  inarvJics  of  this 
district  has  botsa  extracted  by  hundred<i  mid 
thousandji  of  cart  loads,  and  is  j)ilod  iip  as  ^v  i  te 
in  the  a4|oiiung  fields.  Tho  surface  of  the  heape 
fpread  m  the  aiyotning  fields,  is  oovered  with 
an  elTervescencc  of  .■'Tiljmate  of  in'ti.  the  i  \!;;t!a- 
tions  from  which  fdl  the  air  arouud  with  sul- 
pbimms  fumes.  A-S  this  muck  i-s  prepared  la 
this  rc;^on,  it  h  f  ir  letter  a<laittcd  f<jr  the  a«o 
of  tho  liinucr  thiui  tliO  more  cf>inj>nct  peat, 
which  is  so  much  c--tcoti)ed  by  the  Kri_-!i-h  .'igri- 
eoitnrufte.  The  latter  is  made  pruductire  bj 
int  ezpodng  it  fbr  mootlis  to  the  decomposing 
action  of  tha  sun  and  r;i:ri.  1  y  \\ ! n  h  t:  la 
brought  to  the  cooditiua  of  tho  natural  muck. 
It  is  then  esleeoied  ao  Talnable  that,  aeeording 
to  the  .statement  of  an  cxpcrioncLKl  Lauc-wliiro 
farmer,  2  IckIh  i.f  it  l)ciugma<]e  into  a  c<>iin>ost 
with  1  loatl  i  f  atiimal  innnurc,  tl.o  pro<!m  t  is 
equal  to  8  Itmii  ut'the  latter  <iuhHtanco.  It  has 
heen  used  to  c^milar  advantii^c  ia  liVatertown, 
Hasa.,  tlio  K!i!iK>  iirii[M-.rt;i>ii  "if  ^j'^ut  ;i-hi  s 
in  place  of  tho  atiiiiiul  iuunure.  It  in  u  ^eat  ab- 
sorlient  of  nnimonia,  and  is  wed  to  be»t  advan- 
tage by  sprinkling  over  tho  compost  heaps  tho 
anmioniiictU  li'piors  of  tho  gns  works  or  urine. 
Lime  is  not  m  proper  a  substance  to  mix  Avith 
k.  though  a  amall  quantity  may  well  enough  bo 
added  to  the  other  materials,  particularly  if 
riisy  .1  i  !  Ml'.  ;  Ui  '  be  present.  The  method 
adopted  in  Eri;;huid  of  rci  luiiiiing  bogs  is,  aAi.T 
tiborodgh  druiniii;;,  to  mix  the  claj  fmn  tho 
bottom  of  tlio  drains  witli  tho  surface  peat,  and 
to  re|)cat  this  pmot ic,-,  every  few  year:*.  In 
some  CttfHis  th  '  ^l:rI..  .>  li  burned  over  to  tho 
iepth  of  1  to  8  ftiet,  aud  upon  the  ashes  thus 
fbnned,  tho  chiy  or  earth  from  hclow  is  spread 
to  make  n  M<ih 

BCMi  EiUiTII,  the  soil  often  called  muck, 
highly  eharged  with  deoompo«ed  vo^'etablo 
mattiTs,  which  accumulates  in  h'i  and  low 
situations.  It  is  e<jnipo:itd  c-.Hstnaiilly  of  si- 
licioTis  matter  and  vcgetablo  mould  or  humus. 
It  oonatitutea  an  ezocllent  soil  for  cultivation 
whca  nuxed  with  land,  bjr  carting  either  one 


D^n  the  other.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  pn:»moting  the  rapid  prowtll 
of  many  plant as  i-*  >  vi<K  nt  from  theluxnrl- 
aut  natural  jjrowiU  wiiich  usually  covers  it. 

HOG  OKE,  a  variety  of  iron  ore,  whioh  eol- 
lects  in  low  places,  b<^'ing  washed  down  in  a 
soluble  form  m  the  waters,  wliich  flow  over 
rocks  or  sac'U  et staining  oxide  of  iron,  and 
precipitated  in  a  solid  form,  aa  the  waters 
•taporate.  It  la  deposited  in  the  hottotns  of 
jx  rid-  ;i.s  Well  a.^  8wam|>3,  and  is  found  in  beds 
b*jw  dry,  al<we  tho  level  at  which  it  roost  origi- 
nally have  been  collected,  or  el«e  these  are  toe 
prodiii  t  cf  hj'rings  which  have  now  di-np- 
|>eart:d.  Tho  rijots  of  trees  appear  to  h;r.  >  riu 
mtlueoce  in  reducing  tho  peroxide  of  ir-  n  in 
tho  sands  they  come  in  oontact  with,  U>  \ha 

Erotoxide,  by  the  action  «f  some  organle  add. 
ly  till-  aetlon  tho  ore  w  rendere<l  soUiMo,  and 
is  liabio  to  be  precipitate<l  bv  cliauge  to  an  in- 
soluble salt,  iDaoced  hy  tho  mfinence  of  the  air 
or  other  ca':«^.  A-  tho  wn%  r-^  n:n  nmong 
deposits  of  ve(,'vUblu  liuUiern,  and.  iLis  eUango 
>lowIy  takes  place,  tho  oxido  of  iron  replaces 
the  wood/  fibi^  retaining  in  ita  more  aolid 
material  the  exact  form  of  the  bnmehea  of 
{r.  t  i  f  the  sruall  twips^iD*!  f'f  the  leaves, 
with  their  deiicato  reticulations.  Bed^uf  bright 
red  peroxida  of  hroOf  made  np  entirety  of  mwasoa 
of  these  forms,  whi  h  nro  tn:c  f '■n;^'!iiiu8 
petrifactions,  are  mcl  \vit!i  iu  a  yrcal  liuudx^r 
of  Iwttlitios,  and  worked  as  iron  ore.  Tlie  Ixrg 
ore  deports  of  Monmoath  oo.,  N.  oontain 
them,  among  other  vnrietiea  of  the  ore.  In 
Piscataquis  county,  Mo.,  a  very  remarkaMe  and 
productive  bed  of  these  jKitriffictions  has  fur- 
nished the  supjilics  of  ore  to  vJic  KataL  ha  iron 
works.  In  the  pond-*  of  Plymoutli  co.,  Mu^., 
bog  ores  were  found  so  abundantly,  ia 
tho  early  part  of  this  century  no  less  th.an 
10  FraaU'blaat-fhmaces  were  kept  in  opcratioa 
l>y  them.  As  the  supplies  became  exhausted, 
Til  (  Tl-!  cf  llio  s^mo  ohv-^s  were,  for  a  time, 
brought  from  K;.'^'  IlnH-or,  N.  J.,  and  cart- 
ed back  ioto  the  (  ii:  try  to  keep  tho  works 
in  oixrati  n.  From  the  b<>tfotiiM  of  tho  jHjnda 
the  ore  wad  raised  into  bont.H,  as  oy-tirs  are 
gathered,  with  long  tonp*.  It  was  found  in 
lump:}  of  Tari«>i!*>  •ii/«.-s,  aoroe  weighii^g  even  500 
lbs.;  btit  nsi.ally  it  ocmrs  in  small,  irrepilar- 
hl^a;..  (1  ji'i  .  > (ir  in  tlie  f  Tni  of  shot.  When 
taken  iruiit  uwauipK,  the  workmen  were  careful 
to  cover  tho  cavities  with  loose  earth,  leav<», 
bushes,  Ac,  calculatinp  rsp^n  nnotlier  grou  tli  in 
10  or  15  years;  bul  tJiiir  tipectations  wcra 
sometimes  realized  in  7  years.  Ehrenbcrg  has 
detected  ia  tho  oohreoos  mattcm  that  form  bog 
iron  ore,  immense  numbers  of  orgaoie  bodies, 
which,  indeed,  make  np  tho  subsL-mco  uf  tho 
ochre.  They  consist  of  fJonder  articulated 
plates  or  threads,  partly  silicioua,  and  partly 
fcrrupinnns,  of  what  he  considered  an  animal- 
cule; but  whieh  are  iieev  <  uitnnonly  rO}.'arded  by 
naturalists  as  belonj^ing  to  the  vct'Clablo  king- 
dom, and  are  ref«rr<4  to  tho  classes  caU«Mi 
diatmmm  and  eUmidim,   Bog  ore  oootaina 
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pho(;pliom<4,  anenie,  snd  other  impv.rlties, 

which  greatly  impair  its  qualities  for  producing 
Stroll;?  iron.  Tho  pig-metal  obtained  from  it  is 
SO  britiU".  that  it  breaks  to  pieces  by  falling 
upon  the  h.ird  ground;  but  tbo  foreign  matters 
which  wcukcn  it,  also  give  to  the  melted  cjist- 
iron  grcfit  lluidity,  which  causes  it  to  be  in  de- 
nmnd  fur  the  cuuiufacture  of  6ae  castings,  the 
metal  flowing  into  the  nunateat  cavities  of  the 
roouIJ,  and  retaining  tbo  sharp  otitlints  de--ired. 
Tbo  iron  made  from  the  bog  ores  of  Snowbill, 
on  tbo  eastern  shore  of  Maryknd,  notwith- 
standing its  preat  brittlcno-^  l»ring3  a  high 
price,  for  luixing  with  other  «iiiaUue8  of  metal, 
lit  the  (.Teat  Etovo  founderics  of  Albany  and 
Troy,  for  producing  the  best  material  f<<r  their 
exoeUetit  castings.  Bog  ores  are  very  c;tsily 
converted  into  ir>ai.  iuid  wlicii  tluy  can  be  pro- 
cured to  mix  with  other  kinds  of  ore,  they  pro- 
duce a  very  beoefidal  eilect,  both  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  furnace,  and  in  the  qualify  of  tlie 
iron.  For  these  reaj^ons,  a-j  also  for  tha  chea[>- 
lu -H  with  which  they  aro  obtained,  it  id  an  ob- 
ject to  have  them  at  hand,  though  they  seldom 
yield  more  than  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  cast-iron. 

BOGARDrS,  Kvi:i:Ai:i.r.,,  the  Hr^t  minister 
of  New  York,  cann.^  uui  with  Governor  Wouter 
van  Twiller.  in  IG33.  He  had  a  house  and 
stable  on  w  hat  U  now  ]>r. ml  ^trpet.  IIo  was 
of  tho  cuiumunion  of  ihc  I.hiteh  Kefomicd 
t'hurcb,  married  and  remained  here  until  1617, 
not  always  on  the  best  terms  with  tlio  govern- 
ors, and  was  drowned  on  his  passage  homo, 
Sei)t.  27,  1^47. 

liUCiDAX,  Negbul,  son  and  successor  of 
Stephen  tho  Great,  Rovomor  of  Moldavia,  who, 
at  \m  ikatli  in  1522,  counselled  his  son  to  f\n- 
tii;ipatc  by  vuluiiUiry  subnus^ion  to  the  Turki, 
an  inevitable  comiuest.  Bogdan  did  not  at  fust 
follow  thid  coouaelj  bat  haviiur  lost  within  a 
rear  the  battle  of  Molmos,  and  Hungary  having 
licen  :ul>;il  by  :i  lar^'o  Turkish  ford',  lio  .-i  nt 
to  bolyuian  u.i;  of  submission,  llo  wtis  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  sultanf  and  in  return 
for  au  annual  tribute  of  4,000  crow  ns  of  -u]J, 
beside  numerous  horses  and  fjilcotis,  Mijluavia 
was  allowed  t<>  iirescrve  its  own  rdigitm,  an 
independent  aduunistration,  and  the  right  to 
choose  its  own  princes.  Bogdan  did  not  long 
y.irvive  tbis  treaty,  and  bis  successor  rLfu.-iiig 
to  pay  tlio  tribute,  drew  again  the  amis  of  the 
Turks  upon  tbo  .Mol  l avian  prindtmlity. 

BOGD^VKOWITCH,  Uti-t-out  Fedoro- 
WITCH,  a  liussian  poet,  born  iJcc.  28,  1743,  in 
Little  Russia,  died  near  Koorsk,  Jan.  6,  IbuS. 
lUs  father,  an  inferior  civil  official  dttstiued 
him  for  a  snrreyor,  and  from  childhood  his 
stnilic^  ';;\-Lro  principally  inalbv  iiiiitical ;  but  tlio 
'  cLl' al  f'pu-it  w.ns  strong'  in  him,  and  having 
K I  a  scut  to  Moscow  ia  1 7.'i  I,  instead  of  study- 
ing jMatbcraatus  !io  1h  MjHgljt  tiie  mimager  cf  tbo 
theatre  tlicre,  at  Uic  age  of  15,  to  receive  him 
into  tlie  company.  Chersiskoff,  tho  manager, 
enabled  him  to  enter  tiio  univeruty,  where  he 
•todied  foreign  langtiages  and  tho  poetio  art 
lie  foond  protectors  among  the  influential  no> 
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bility  and  was  sent  as  secretary  of  legation  to 

Drei-uen.  Tliere  be  hrul  an  opportunity  to 
study  tho  masterpieces  of  art,  and  enrich  hk 
gentlo  and  aflectiunate  imagination.  He  pub- 
lished songs  and  other  poem?,  who^o  principal 
oharacteriBttcs  aro  tenderness,  naivete,  and  lovo 
of  nature.  He  edited  various  periiHlii.il-,  ;.n<l  was 
patronized  bjr  Cutljarine  II.,  who  advoooed  him 
rapidly  to  otHces  which  did  nol  impede  bis  po- 
etical studies  and  productions.  After  the  death 
of  his  bencfactre^  bo  retired  from  tJbe  public 
service,  and  cpent  the  rest  of  his  dfliya  aft  ft 
country  seat  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

BUGENILVUSEX,  a  vilkge  of  upper  Bavaria, 
on  the  Isar,  and  2  miles  di-tar.t  from  Mnnii,b. 
The  royal  observatory  of  Munich,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  was  erected  here  in  1817. 

lUXlHAZ  KIEUI,  or  Kewee,  or  Koi  (prob- 
ably idciitical  with  tlio  ancietit  Tacium),  a  vil- 
lage of  Asia  Minv>r,  188  miles  8.  W.  of  Amasia. 
It  is  thought  to  have  Ixc  ri  tlio  site  of  the  great 
teniplo  of  Jupiter  uicntiuucd  by  Strabo,  and  in 
addition  to  stuno  renjains,  8Upj>osed  to  be  of 
this  temple,  it  contains  the  ruins  of  a  oydupean 
wail  and  fi  fortresses.  Various  bas-relieft  an 
al?o  ti>  be  .seen  hero. 

iiUGLIPOOR,  or  BnAr,ru>OKB,  a  district  of 
Bengal,  between  hit.  24  17  and  26^  20'  N.,«Bd 
lo!>-.  S(V'  15"  and  tsy"  3'  E. ;  area,  5,600  s.-).  m.; 
pop.  ibUucd  at  2,000,000,  \  of  whom  arts  Moham- 
medans, and  the  rest  Braminists.  Tho  district  is 
traversed  by  tho  Ganges  and  several  aoiaU 
streams.  It  is  exceedingly  hilly,  and  so  stony 
that  a  small  portion  even  of  the  comparnlively 
level  laud  h  unhtfor  Uie  plough.  The  bill  ilU- 
trict  is  inhabited  by  mountaineers  of  savage  eh  ar- 
acter,  nrnnn^' whom  a  pecviliar  kind  of  judicial 
uuUiurily  lias  Lccu  cstablL-bcd  by  the  company. 
Slavery  is  permitted. — The  capital  city,  of  the 
same  name,  2Ud  J^.  W.  of  Calcutta,  is  of  modem 
erection,  on  the  river  Ganges;  pop.  about 
30,000,  the  greater  part  Mcjbnninicdaa^.  TIktc 
is  a  small  Catholic  church  under  tlie  charge  i>f 
a  prie.-^t  .«sent  from  the  iirupa;:anda  at  Rotne, 
and  a  district  school  where  Engli«li  is  tuugb.t, 
which  Avas  attended,  in  1SC>2,  by  115  pupiL^. 
In  tho  neighborhood  aro  2  round  towers  of 
ancient  struotare,  the  objects  of  pilgrimacsL 
The  monnments  erected  in  honor  of  derelaDd, 
a  distingui^lud  judgo  and  nagiatr^aMin  the 
>iciiiity  of  tbo  town. 

BOGOMILE&  6ee  Baan,  a  Bidgnian  pbjii. 
clan. 

iiOGOTA,  tbc  capital  of  the  ropnblie  of 
New  Granada,  in  South  America;  fonuerly 
that  of  Colombia,  when  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Santa  de  BogotiL  The  dty  waa 
founded  in  163S,  by  Gonz;ilcz  XinK  tJv>  <lc  Qiif  - 
sada.  The  Mte  he  selected  ia  in  lat.  4  '  85  4b 
N.,  long.  74*18'  45"  W.,at  the  base  of  the  east- 
ern of  the  3  rani'i--!  into  which  tlie  chain  of  tbo 
Andes  is  here  divided.  Here  one  of  the  grvai 
paramos  or  extensive  plains  of  the  And^ 
spreads  out  towanl  the  west  about  80  miiea, 
and  in  a  north  and  south  direction  nearly  60 
miles.  Its  devationabore  the  ooean,  aceoraUv 
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S»  BnaboU^  ta  6,M4  M\  tat  this  devatlon 
isappears  tinder  tho  lofty  pcnks,  wliioh  l«>k 
dowa  upon  it  on  all  sidca.  On  tho  ijast  tlio  pre- 
cipices at  the  base  of  La  Oaadalupe  and  Moute- 
aercata  rin  from  the  ontildrta  of  the  aXj, 
and  the  sammHs  of  thoae  momitidnfl  reach  aa 
c  !.  v  t':  -  of  about  2.?)00  feet  fil.ovo  it.  Not  far 
oifarv  summiu  5,000  fu€t  hijk'lter  tliau  the  city, 
and  1  degree  further  north,  l^eyoiid  this  range, 
called  the  Conlillerft  tie  hi  Suiim  Par.,  the  pouKS 
are  covered  with  perpetual  mow.  The  ^trcaius 
ocmimencing  on  the  eastern  slope,  bat  a  few 
miles  from  Bogota,  find  their  waj  into  the 
Meta,  ukd  titenoe  uto  the  Orinoco;  time  on 

tliO  west  feed  tlie  Magilalena,  und  flow  north- 
Ward  into  the  Caribbean  sua.  Tho  mouuiaiui 
mat  of  the  plain,  between  it  and  the  Magda- 
lene river,  nrc  too  low  to  hide  from  the  city 
the  distant  view  of  the  great  G«utral  rangu,  tho 
Ckvdillera  do  (juindio,  the  sammits  of  which 
riieliuraboTe  theinowUne.  Beyond  thiataafa 
ta  the  TaOej  of  ^  Oanee,  a  large  rtrean  ivhldi 

join?  tlie  AfapilalenA  near  the  "^v-jv  and  beyond 
this  is  the  muaiitain  range  of  the  Choco,  or  tho 
Veatem  Cordillera,  on  tho  other  side  of  which 
the  streams  flow  into  tho  Pjwific.  Bogota  thus 
separated  fruiu  tlie  Piicitic  by  250  miles  or  more 
of  a  (succession  of  moantains  and  of  deep  val- 
kijai  ia  foroed  to  oommonkato  with  the  more 
diatant  Ovibbean  coast  bj  the  Magdalene  rirer. 
Tliid  is  ascended  by  steaniboatn  f.i  ITonila,  the 
passage  np  the  river  occupying  from  8  to  10 
defiL  Honda  is  23  leagnes  distant  from  the 
city.  I  *::!y  9  leagnes  of  this  distance  ffrom 
Bugota  to  El  Roble)  is  traversed  on  wheels,  t?io 
remainder  of  the  way  being  bat  a  male  path. 
TheporaktioaofBdaotft  in  1800  was  21^461^ 
hi  1891,  It  was  estimated  et  90,fm;  and  ta 
now  about  50,000.  Its  prosperity  is  prima- 
rily doe  to  iUi  aituatioa  upou  a  rvinark- 
alHj  ftrtOe  and  healthy  plain,  elevated  far 
above  tho  reacli  of  tlu'  ft^wr^  that  prevail  in 
the  lower  valleys.  It  win  occupied  by  a  na- 
meroas  popalation  beforo  the  conoaestof  tho 
eoontry  by  the  Spaniards,  loring  almost  onder 
tibe  equator,  it  yet  enioys  In  its  high  position 
the  climate  and  prodactiona  of  the  warmer 
tdmptirate  latitudes,  while  thmQ  of  »till  colder 
re^ons  are  near  at  hand  higher  op  the  moan- 
tarns,  and  those  of  the  tropica  by  dewondinp  to 
lower  levels.  The  means  uf  support  ara  thus 
provided  for  a  largojriopnlatioa  in  great  prolii- 
sicm  and  Tairietjr.  1m»  minaa  of  Tiuaable  ona» 
of  preeioiia  attoMa,  of  salt,  end  of  eoal  in  the 
vicinity,  furnish  employment  for  preat  numbers ; 
and  thus  Bogota  became,  in  its  ii^lated  pusitioo, 
the  important  centre  of  a  largo  agricultaral  and 
mining:  eommanity,  and  a  suitable  place  for  tho 
seal  of  government  of  tho  republic.  Tho  ad- 
vantages of  its  site  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
•titotkma  of  kerning  were  early  apprseiated, 
and  in  1610  was  fonnded  the  tmlTerritr  of 
Bogota.  Tlireo  colleges  have  nince  been  added, 
of  wluch  the  prufeseurs  are  raustly  priests  and 
QOOlBi,  alio  a  school  of  chemistry,  and  the  nat- 
«Bil  adeDoeis      •  mOitary  aohool  onder  the 


iwtronage  of  the  government.  There  are  also 

m  t!ie  city  a  public  library,  nn  obwrvntory  not 
yut  funiislud,  and  a  tlicatro.  The  religious  in- 
stitotion.>4  are  Ktill  more  numerous,  and  eo  ricltly 
endowed,  that  they  possess  more  than  half  the 
hoeesa  fn  the  dty.  The  ehordi  edifices  are  no 
less  tlian  29  in  narnbi  r,  s.>ii)e  of  them  gor- 
geously adorned  in  the  interior  with  g^4d  ax^ 
Jewels.  The  cathedral,  hnOt  In  1814,  ta  ft 
(Structure  of  imposing  appearance,  as-  seen  in 
approaching  tho  city  by  tho  ruad  from  El 
Roble,  and  within  highly  decorated.  The 
atatne  of  the  Virgin,  the  petron  saint,  was  once 
adorned  with  1,358  diamond?,  1,295  emerald^ 
and  many  oIIkt  [irecii  lus  stuno.-*.  The  C'  >ii  vt  iit'A, 
of  which  there  were  fonuerly  83,  are  now  re- 
duced to  19  In  nmnber,  the  othen  heTingfidlen 
to  decay  or  l>een  applied  by  the  jrovcmTnent  f  o 
educatioiml  purposes.  One  of  ttiom  b  siiU 
standing  npon  tlie  summit  of  Montesorrate^ 
e  oonspTcuons  object  from  the  city  and  tho  sur- 
ronnding  country,  and  Hself  commanding  a 
view  rarely  fur]ia--<il  f^r  its  ^'r.indour  and 
b^ity.  The  legislative  and  muuieipal  build- 
ings stand  in  the  wjuare  round  the  cathedral, 
together  with  tho  cn-f<ir;i  liousi^'  and  tl>t.  jmlaco 
of  the  president,  w  hii  U  laal  wai  funucily  a 
Jesuit  colle^.  Tlio  mint  b  a  large  and  hiund- 
some  bnildm^  well  sopplied  with  madtincrr 
for  coinage.  Its  woHt,  nowerer,  is  less  mnuna* 
arable  than  firm  trly,  wlien  tlcre  was  a  jr  la- 
bition  against  tho  exportation  of  tho  precious 
metals  in  hen  and  diist.  The  dty  ta  laid  ont 
in  isquarc^',  witli  street?  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Tln-se  aro  gciitrally  narrow,  naved,  and  the 
principal  ones  furnished  willi  footpaths,  which 
are  not  alwayafoond  in  Spanish  dtiea.  btreama 
of  water  flow  throngh  the  streets,  and  if  these 
were  provided  with  s.  \v>_rH,  clf  v  c- ul  1  i>e 
better  supph<.Hl  with  the  nu  ans  of  maintaining 
the  highest  degree  of  cb  ni^liness.  But  little 
regard  is  fiatd  to  tLis  virtiK-,  hnwcver,  and  the 
water  is  mure  valued  fur  supplying  foun- 
tains in  Uie  pablio  squares.  The  houses  aro 
boUt  anbstsntialiy,  but  seldom  of  mors  than  9 
stories  in  hdght.  Tliey  are  made  of  snn-dried 
brick,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Carriajrcs  aro 
not  employed  in  the  streets,  and  tho  necessary 
traffic  is  conducted  by  the  uso  of  moles.  Tho 
climate  of  the  city  Is  remarkable  f.  ir  its  uniform 
teoiperato  cliaracter.  Tlic  ycjx  is  about  equally 
divided  into  2  dry  and  2  winter  or  rainy  tn. 
The  rainy  months  are  March,  April,  and  May ; 
fleptsmber,  October,  and  November.  Therdne 
are  not  c  ntinnoiH,  often  comracncing  not 
till  toward  the  latter  part  of  tho  day.  The 
temperature  is  then  ^-enerally  from  5H  to  63', 
but  sometimes  descends  to  50  '  F.  I:i  tlie  dry 
months,  tho  average  temperature  iu  the  sLatlu  is 
from  60®  to  65",  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  no 
dew  collecu  at  night.  Notwithstanding,  how* 
ever,  the  ntrreeableness  and  eahihrity  of  sndt  • 
climate,  the  inhabitants  of  T?o;rota  aro  not  long- 
lived.  Tliey  Com©  to  maturity  early,  and  old 
age  follows  sooner  than  with  people  of  !*<«verer 
dimea.  Theeodetyof  Bogotahaeahighrspiir 
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tatinn  for  its  ngrooablc  clmrnctor ;  (he  manners  having  yielded  nn  immial  revonac  of  jslOO.OOO. 
of  f  l>f»  jiociplc  are  polite  niui  chfcerful,  and  aiiiusc-  The  total  revenue  which  the  government  now  ele- 
ments of  everr  description  are  followed  by  all  rives  from  all  the  salt  mines,  and  ^alt  springs  of 
chi*«sc«.  Th©  la<!ies  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  thomomita!n8totli©N.E.of  Bop.)ta,i9estiniated 
in  :i'i'!it:MU       tliC  pioturcsquo  co-.tnino  of  tho  at  ^o'Xi.ni'ii) ;  ami  this  is  iiu-reas-in^' with  tlie  iu- 
morninjr  sayu  and  luantLlla,  delight  in  showy  crease  of  populati' u.    In  the  vicinity  of  Velvi, 
and  ox[>cIlM^  o  evening  dresses,  with  a  profn-  to  the  nortn  of  Bogota,  arc  the  celebrated 
(iion  of  rich  jowclry.    Tlio  moral  condition  of  coppi^r  miric^  of  Moniquira,  the  prf  '  ^  t-  of 
tliO  iuhubitaut.'?  ha-«  oalkd  fortli  a  variety  of  wliioh  find  their  way  to  the  Magdal., iiu,  duwn. 
comments  from  diflVrent  traveller?,  some  of  which  tliey  arc  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  coait. 
whom  have,  doabtle:^  given  a  too  uniiaTor-  Hinos  of  this  ore  not  worked  appear  to  abound 
able  colorinfir  to  their  sketches.    The  new  in  Tarions  localities  convenient  to  the  Ka^ale- 
con^^titution,  adopted  in  May,  lsr):5.  in  many  of  iia,  to  t!i'-  conimorre  of  which  they  will  no 
its  features  like  tliat  of  the  United  States*.  aJ-  doubt,  in  future  \eur:i,  add  large  contributions, 
mita  freedom  of  reli^'ious  cdncation  ana  of  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  arc  al>o  known  to  exist  in 
the  pros^.    T?.'   iii.innfacturcs  of  Bogota  are  tlic  P.ame  n-'/fu  witli  tLe  rr.ppt'r  mliKs;  but 
of  lilllo  import  uK  0.    The  native  cottons  and  these  have  ni>t.  uUracttd  mud.  ihttivst.  C<»al 
woollens  are  coarso  fabric*,  the  finer  stulTs  is  said  to  occur  abundantly,  on  tlie  '^outh  -.ido 
being  supplied  from  abroad,  in  cxchango  for  of  the  city,  and  a  coal  moantain  lia»  latelj 
the  mineral  prodnctions.  tno  tobacco,  bark,  been  discovered  north  of  the  city.  This  state- 
and  otli'T  VI  !_'>  faliK'  [TiLhu'tH  of  the  comitry.  raent,  mni]o  m  TaO^r-'H  "Stati-tics  of  Coal,** 
The  extensive  plain  furnishes  abundant  crop.^,  is  i-aid  to  be  derived  ff  im  a  resident  of  Bogota, 
sometimes  S  in  a  year,  of  wheat,  barley,  atxl  familiar  with  the        of  this  combustible. 
ve;,'ctal>k*i,  and  past  ura^'o  to  numberle.-s  herds  The  fossils  accompanying  it  were  fgund  and 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  tlorks  of  sheep.    It  is  described  by  rrofesst»r  Forbes,  in  tlx-  journal 
watered  by  the  rivt-r  15oL"-t;i,  which  receives  of  the  g>  "1' ;_'!<  .al  society  of  London,  ilry  1, 
near  the  city  the  stream  called  the  San  Fran-  1844,  and  othvn)  of  similar  character,  {torn  Xho 
Cisco,  that  flows  throncrh  tlie  town.    For  40  same  locality,  were  described  at  an  earlier 
milesi  the  <  our^o  of  t!ie  Bopita  is  thmttirh  a  period  by  Von  Buch.    Thr-c  fossils  nur  tlio 
dvep  ravine  in  a  S.  W.  dircition  toward  the  cxwd  to  the  cretaceous  iormation;  and  conse- 
IVui  Mau''l:ileiia.  As  it  leaves  the  pbiin,  17  mile??  quently,  it  i^^  Jiot  likely  to  prove  of  much  im- 
from  IJi'i't'ta,  it  is  first  CMntnictv  l  fn m  a  ui<lt]:  pnrtance.    Coabbeds  in  tlie  tniccta]  fortnatlon 
of  I  bt  feet  to  about  'M  feet,        ilivii  is  siiJ-  arc  not  known  to  occur  hi  lUu  r.ange  c>f  the 
deiily  i>rf(ipitatid  in  a  fall  variously  stated  Andes,  or  even  in  South  America.  Silver 
at  674,  650,  and  yoo  Hot.    This  is  the  fa-  mines  are  worked  in  the  province  of  Mari<|uita, 
mons  ifiUl  of  Teqncndama,  one  of  the  hi,i:h,  west  of  the  Magdalena  river,  by  tin  Enirlish 
est  cataracts  in  the  world.     Tlic  water  in  company ;  and  in  tlje  s.ame  range  of  liilN,  furth  er 
such  an  immense  lea[)  is  thrown  into  ppray,  nortli,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  ore  p  l-i 
which  ri-'.s  in  a  column,  that  is  sometimes  visi-  mines  found  throaghotttan  extensive  tcrriti  i  y, 
ble  near  the  city.    Bcl<»w  the  precipice  a  tropi-  and  worked  I'V  ninny  rf>m]>anies,  nat'v.  and 


tlii'se  (  f  the  temperate  rei.'io:i  of  the  plain,  and  about  000,000. 

instead  of  the  cereal  planti*,  the  oaka,  and  the  bOGI,.E,  Davui,  the  principal  originator  of 

ehnfl,  the  traTcUer  finds  the  migoT'Cancs,  bona-  the  London  missionary  society  and  tlic  religions 

n:is,  and  palm-trees.    Another  remarkattle  oh-  tract  sf>ciety,  born  at  Ilalydown,  Bt-rw  ick>hire, 

i'ect,  at  homo  distance,  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Scotland,  March  1,  1750,  died  at  Brighton,  Oct. 

•aridi.  Acnws  the  top  of  a  deep  cleft  in  the  26, 1825.  He  studied  and  graduated  at  tlie  anl> 

rocks,  some  fragments  ajipciir  to  have  fallen  to-  versity  of  E'Tuiburgh,  and  was  lie.  t  ;  '  a»  A 

pet  her  in  tlie  form  of  an  an  h,  and  spaimed  tlie  preaclier  in  the  church  of  Scothind.    Ii  1771  h« 

chasm,  which  is  id  out  S'>  f  et  wide,  with  a  went  to  London,  and  kojit  a  f^-hool  at  (  h.     a  for 

bridgu  of  about  15  feet.   This  was  possibly  some  years.  AftcravisittoAmstenhau,  iul7i^ 

formed  hj  an  eflrtbqnnko  at  the  same  time  with  where  he  declined  an  ofl^er  to  Ijccomc  minister 

tlic  i'hasni  it-elf.    Thedi  ;  'h  i  f  thf  i  hasin  to  of  the  Srr.t<  !i  church  there,  he  bec.aii;o  p.-v-^tor 

tbf  wrt'er  whi'  li  flows  at  its  1  iiti.ni      about  of  an  iiuieiKnident  congre^ration  M  G  -jnTt, 

1        I'l  ilh  eastern  Cordille  ra.  7.'i  inilcs  N.  llftmp«hire,  wJiere  healsokept  a  senii-coll^  j^into 

is.  E.  of  the  city,  i\i  tlie  i\incti<in  of  tlie  ammo-  establishmerjt  f<^r  ynnng  nun  intending  to  be 

rite  lime-tone  and  Jionildende  rocks,  .are  the  fa-  preachers.    lu  ITUl  ho  commenced  \u  a+;ita- 

nn'uscnieralil  mines  I't'Miizo,  wliich  have  proved  tion  through  the  pulpit  and  the  pri  -s,  which 

a  most  prolitic  source  of  this  precious  stone  to  Jed  to  the  formation  of  the  London  mi^^ionair 

theEttrc»pe.inmttrketn.  The  mines  are  owned  by  society,  in  1T95.   ITe  became  head  of  a  senu- 

the  ;ri>vernnicnt,  and  leM-i  d  to  a  ci mi  any  of  na-  n.ary  foundeil  by  tliat  body,  und  wr«  \  the  fir^t 

tives       fon  ijJiers.    The  salt  mines,  also  near  tract  for  the  religious  tract  soci  .ty,  m  liich 

thecity,  .-mrl  ownetl  by  tin-  pcvtrnmeiit,  t^upply  chielly  originated  with  him.    IK-  was  aK"  one 

the  wlioK' (»f  the  interior  of  >;(  w  (irenada.  Ti  :;t  of  the  jirojectors,  and   tir-t   ctlifor   of  the 

of  ZipU'iuira  c)r  Zicliaiiuiru  is  de-eribi^^d  as  plil-  *•  Evangelical  Magazine,''  and  to<  k  an  ■•ittivo 

tering  like  on  inimenao  ruck  of  crystal,  and  aa  part  in  the  formation  of  the  British  aiid  foreign 
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Bible  society.  Bemdo  various  pamphlets,  ho 
wrote  an  "  Eaaay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament,"  which  was  traiiijlated  into 
Mveral  kuuuagee^  and  (in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Jhdw  Bennett,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  biog- 
rftplKT"t  ''History  of  r»i^-ont«T^,"  4  voL-.  Svo, 
of  which  a  i4  edition  a]>]'carci.l  ia 

BOGUS,  ftwordof  Aiiiorir  iu  origin.  "Wo  say 
h(y^tK  cnrrencT.  bn^s  I  jUt  rii-,  l>ogu3  bank^,  a 
bogus  Irtuiiactiou,  ta  feiguijy  somctiuug 

fraudulent  or  delusive  in  these  concerns.  It  is 
aikl  that  lome  20  jrea»  ago  ta  indiridnal  caUiog 
Umtdf  Borgheae  ohrQlated  In  the  nortb-weet- 
ern  and  sonth-w*  >tom  st.itt  ^  of  tLo  iini'Hi  ii 
number  both  of  ci»uTit«  rfvit  Uilla  on  real  bmilu 
and  al«r>  of  bills  on  b,%nk<;  that  edited  only  in 
Rjru'h<:-o's  iiaisL- ■  'i  >::.  The  western  j>coplo 
ccrrujjtcd  tliO  itiuuui  name  Borghcse  into 
Bogus,  and  made  it  a  by-uomo  of  reproach. 
From  the  west  it  bm  become  eorrenl  in  the 
popnUr  speech  tSl  oner  tbe  onion. 

liOGrsi.AWSK  I,  Adalbert  (Polish  TTy- 
eiech\  a  Folish  actor,  manager,  and  dromotio 
author,  bom  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Poaea  abont 
ITfiO,  Air'l  111  W;ir-aw  in  I  *^'20.  I  To  went  npnn  the 
st;%'i-  iu  Wiir?iiw  ill  177b,  auJ  iVum  Lhat 
until  1810,  at  which  time  lie  was  finally  settled 
•i  the  maniger  of  the  theatre  in  Wantaw, 
fce  wandered  with  various  fortunes  from 
orit'  f.ii'I  i.f  r.iLind  to  ar.- llior  ;  «.-;;4!'T;shing 
thvitifcs  iu  variuiis  citie.'i  and  towns ;  at  timea 
the  victim  of  private  nuHfortunes;  at  othen 
bending  under  political  calamities.  IIo  trnns- 
lated  comedies,  dramas,  and  operas,  iVoiu  liio 
Fr«ach,  English,  and  Italian,  and  composed 
many  original  pieces,  in  which  he  reproduced 
naSoiial  songs,  logendri,  manners,  and  cnatoms, 
preserving  always  the  purity  and  vigor  of  the 
Polish  language.  IIi>i  pluys  were  pabliahed  At 
Warsaw  in  1820,  in  9  vols. 

BO(JUSLA\VSKI,  Paijj  IIeixuicti  Lrowio 
vox,  astronomer,  born  St>j>t.  7,  17><0,  at  Magde- 
burg, died  at  Brc«hiu,  Juno  6,  In  1*506 
be  fought  agaiuat  the  invading  French  army. 
The  eomet  of  1807  afforded  him  oi^oasion  to 
make  lii<i  first  a-troii<iiai>  ;il  obsen'atioiis.  In 
1809,  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  he  paaaod  hia  ez- 
anlnation  fat  meh  n  diningui.shed  manner  that 
the  government  rontinuiM]  him  at  the  high  artil- 
lery school  in  ikriin,  where,  iu  1811,  he  par- 
tfdpated  in  the  observations  and  calculations 
made  by  Bode  upon  the  groat  coniot  of  t!:  it 
year.  During  the  campaigns  of  lb  13-' 15,  iu 
which  he  took  part  on  the  rec<jmmendatian 
of  Bode,  he  foond  oooeaa  to  the  priDci|Md  £aro- 
fsttn  obwrvotories.  He  was  wounded  and 
made  pri«oTior  nt  tlic  !';itt!o  uf  Kulm,  but  es- 
caped and  joimd  tli..  army  In  Erfurt,  lie  lin- 
islied  hb  military  <  ;in  <.r  ai  tiie  brittle  of  Water- 
loo, whi  r.-  In-  tti.,'  !-l!.L-iil.ir  fortune  to  fire 
tbe  first  and  iLc  last  guu->liot.  Ili'i  eye-^iglit 
livi  ania  weakened,  and  he  devoted  hiniselt'  to 
igricuiture ;  bat  afterwaid  Ma  ey«4  recovered, 
tod  be  returned  to  W«  eherishod  a«trononiicw 
rtudic*.  In  1831  li.-  im,  ,  i  r  ^crvator,  and 
i&  Ibid,  director  uf  the  obiiervuborx  in  Bree- 


lan,  and  from  1836  was  a  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity tli.  re.  In  1834  ho  discovered  a  comet 
boriritiir  Jiis  nriine. 

BOLLA-EDDJN,  or  Booadddt  (iVnorutooAa- 
•ni«TrBsrT>m-6Bm>AD'),  an  AraUan  scholar 
aiid  M-torian,  born  at  M»»ul  in  1145,  d:  ^!  in 
1235.  Having  attained  profi'-i.-nry  in  Moslem 
law.  li.'  became,  at  the  o*."  '  "  i  -7.  .a  lecturer  at 
l',a„Ml:i.l.  In  n«*5  he  nia'i.-  X\u-  t,-> 
Mcfca.  and  returned  tbruu^h  iLu  L'Ay  l^i-i, 
vi.>»iting  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  saorod 
cities.  While  in  I>aiuaacas,hewaasanunoned  to 
the  Ifndem  camp  by  flaladin,  who  was  doflirooe 
of  availing  himself  of  the  servicea  and  infl  i.  nco 
of  ISO  able  a  «;holar,  ond  a  man  of  siicb  r«.{mt*'d 
Moslem  piety  and  zeal.  Ho  accordingly  brought 
hi-  K  arniri^'  .ni  l  talent  to  the  work  of  |-\  'rifying 
thu  war»  ut"  lhat  ambitious  monarch,  iu  a  troa- 
ti'ie  on  the  "  Laws  and  Discipline  of  Sacred 
War*^  Saladin  appointed  him  oadi  of  Jenu»> 
lem  and  of  the  army,  and  a  stronir  attarhment 
fruni    tlio    roiuiJU-ii'-i.nirtit  il  l'*'fu"Ccn 

them,  which  the  sciiokr  knew  wtU  how  to  turn 
to  good  account  On  the  death  <it  ^^a]adin  ho 
transferred  his  attachment  to  tht^=oii,  M;.l.  k-al- 
Dhahor,  whom  he  was  iastrnmeiital  in  •  -t  il  i^h- 
ing  in  the  sncces-xicm  of  the  throne,  l  i  r<  t  u  n, 
the  new  prince  of  AleTOO  tfipointed  Bohaifidin 
to  tlio  office  of  oadi  of  Uie  city,  which  brought 
him  constantly  to  rcsi«lo  in  t!i.  royal  court, 
Aleppo  now  became  the  re*<;»rt  for  men  <tf  M-ic-nce 
and  learning.  At  this  ]>eriod  of  hia  life  Boha- 
oddin  foini'!iMl  a  college,  and  lie  continued  to  j^ivo 
lecturv*  until  ho  was  1*0  ye.ir«  old.  IIi<  grtat 
work  was,  however,  the  "  Lifu  t>f  Saladin."  It 
is  a  work  pronounced,  cin  the  whole,  frev  from 
the  extravagance  which  so  goiiendly  renders 
oriental  pnxluclions  distasteful  to  the  more 
nractical  scholan  of  the  West.  It  ia  writti.u, 
Bowever,  tnm  the  ctand-potnt  of  n  rcalooa 
Moslem,  rather  than  from  tli  it  of  (he  practised 
B^ddieror  the  politic  statcsuiun. 

BOHEMIA  (anciently  Bogetikeitx,  homo  of 
the  Celtic  Buii),  in  S.  E.  Ocrmany,  f«>nuerly  in- 
depenent,now  belonging  to  Austria,  \w*  Iwtween 
lat.  48*  88'  and  hV  A'  X.,  and  long.  12  and  Itt"* 
46'  boonded  N.  by  tioxony,  £.  by  Pra«u>ia  and 
Austrian  SUcsl*  and  Mom^  6.  by  Austria 
proper,  and  W.  by  Bavaria;  orva,  20,012  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  4,8»>0,H18.  It  is  almost  perfectly  sur- 
rounded by  4  mountain  chains,  namely :  the  Erz- 
gebirge  on  the  »i«lo  of  Saxony,  the  Bohmerwald- 
goliirge  (Hidiemian  forest  mountains)  on  theinde 
of  Bavaria,  tlie  Moravian  mountains  on  tho  .side  of 
Moraria,  and  tbe  Kleaongebirgo  and  budetcn  on 
the  ride  of  Silesia.  The  country  is,  therefore,  be- 
!i>'\  rd  t>i  lia\  <■  In  t  n  in  rniriv  iit  {'wt-.^  -  a  preal  l.iko 
wiUi  afeu  ii»iund>,  uutil  tliu  waleia  Iji  tlirougli 
tlie  santlstono  formation  of  tho  eastern  Erz::e- 
llr/r  (in  a  length  of  1^  miles,  and  over  20o  ftct 
diVj  I.  i;:id  s«)  foriiieii  the  channel  of  tho  Elbe, 
by  wliti  ii  Ilohemia  i»  mainly  drained.  Witliiu 
these  4  ridgcs,  of  which  the  tirst,  second,  and 
hut  ascend  to  oyer  4,000,  the  third  to  over  2,000 
feet,  is  one  great  hilly  ba*in,  with  an  avtiau'C 
elevatiiw  iu  the  wxik  of  TOu,  and  iu  the 
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south  of  1,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  eea, 
with  no  cxt.'n>ive  [ilMin,  ainl  a  great  variety 
of  geological  foriuatioQ%  granite^  »ienito  aud 
gneiss  prevalliDg  at  the  eztrerae  Boath ;  gran- 
ito,  grc'oustone,  and  otln-r  primitive  rocks,  at  tho 
wcjit  and  north,  whtre  tliey  are  partially 
intcrrapted  by  basaltic  and  other  ptutouio 
masses;  and  tertiary  and  Pci<»ih1;iry  funnation, 
primitive  and  basaltic  rock,  ul  ihc  ;  ;md  c  vcn 
a  greater  varitiy  all  n\ cr  tho  interior.  Tlio  min- 
eral  prodaots  arc  moro  varied  than  in  anv  other 
oouDtry  of  the  same  size ;  eomo  gold  and  diver 
and  many  niore  or  los<  jirccinus  ^^tones  arc  found, 
and  salt  and  pliitina  nlono  aro  entirely  absent. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Catlsbad,  !^er,  Tdplitz, 
Mnrionbad,  and  many  otJiers  are  f:i!non<s.  Tlio 
climate,  sliultered  from  tltu  uorilieru  windi  aiul 
varied  by  6o  manifold  a  snrfuco,  is  tho  most 
geuia],  and  the  soil,  except  in  some  southern 
portioQii,  among  the  tnost  fertile  in  Germany ; 
the  land  i^i  w  ell  tii]jln.Tt  <l  and  we]]  watered,  the 
rivers  Moidau  and  Elba  being  navigable  to  a 
great  <Udtance.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stodced 
provinces  of  Austria  as  regards  cattle,  horse, 
fchoep,  and  poultry.  Nearly  |  of  the  laud  is 
under  cultivation,  tho  romaind.  r  in  forest,  fur- 
ui:«hing  a  yearly  wood-crop  of  3,000,000  cords^ 
beside  timber  forbailding  and  otlier  mechan- 
ical pwri  n':,  s.  Of  grain  tho  vcattv  crcp  be- 
tween 2<J, 000,000  and  40,000,OUO' busbelSj  of 
«'liich  rye  furnisli<  -  a  thira,  a  hirge  portion  of 
which  is  exported.  Enormous  ma?>os  of  green 
Tegetabltis  and  fruit  aro  exi>orted  to  iho  iiui  th, 
on  account  of  tlieir  early  ap|»earanco  in  market; 
there  is  also  a  large  crop  of  Has,  hemn,  tobacco^ 
and  hops,  with  much  hod  wine.  Yiax  n  the 
great  stajdo  of  tlio  oonntry.  It  is  raised  from 
imported  Kussiua  s-ccd ;  but  tho  domestic  man- 
ufactures  require  a  considerable  importation  in 
additiciu.  Hand-spinning,  now  almost  aban- 
doned, occupied,  in  1800,  over  300,000  persona; 
t-hwi}  which  machinery  has  come  in.  Weaving 
and  bleaching  employ  over  130,000  perwMDS^  pro« 
dnciug  linen  goods,  partly  of  the  finoit  deticrip* 
tion,  to  tho  annual  vidu*'  of  in.nrly  An, 000,000. 
Lace-making  by  hand  formerly  8up|)orted  over 
40,000  persona  at  tho  norUi;  but  since  the 
invention  of  machine  lace,  not  }  as  many. 
Cotton  manufactories  aro  increasing;  in  1855 
there  Were  over  600,000  spindles,  producing 
about  80,000  cwt,  of  jam;  nearly  60,000  looms 
were  employed  on  cdicoes.  These  manufactories 
are  in  the  nortlKra  region,  next  the  Erz_'vl>ir^^c, 
but  the  wuoUeu  factories,  of  which,  in  ISOl,  there 
were  146,  are  more  nmnerons  in  the  north-east, 
near  Hi  irlirnbc  r;:^.  There  are  over  50  leatlier  fjic- 
tories,  aud  ihu  gloves  of  Prague  are  much  in 
demand.  The  pap«r  mills  of  Prague  and  the 
uorth-eiust  are  flourishing.  The  Bohemian  glass 
fiustories,  i)roduciug  annually  about  $2,000,000, 
arc  renowned  all  owr  tlie  wurld,  and  work 
uiostl^  for  export,  particularly  to  iimcrica ;  the 
imitation  gems,  the  looking-glass,  and  fine  om^ 
nietif r;l  d;i>°-ware  being  unsuriia->.„il.  Factnries 
of  cart  lieu  and  stono  ware,  of  wooden  and  wil- 
low wore,  and  of  toys  and  hoosehold  AtmitoM^ 


EUA. 

give  employment  to  thousands.    There  are 
numerous  iron  works  in  tho  vicinity  of  Prague 
and  Pilsen ;  excellent  steel  and  cutlery  come 
from  Ctolabad  and  Nizdorf ;  pewter  and  on  ware 
from  Carlsbad,  E;rer,  Prague,  and  Rumbarg; 
mathematical  instruments  from  Neudeck ;  opti<^ 
glasaes  Crom  BUrgitein ;  chemical  and  refined 
sugar  from  numerous  establishments.   Tlje  ex- 
ports are  some  $6,000,000,  and  exceed  the  imports 
by  $1,000,000.— Of  theiK'iiulatiuii  more  tlian  f 
are  Slavonic^  the  rest  of  Uorman  descent;  the 
latter  inhabiting  in  compact  nuasea  the  north- 
ernmost quarter  of  tho  country,  tho  mountain- 
ous districts,  and  forming  a  great  part  of  every 
city  and  town  population,  being  more  (^ven  to 
industrial  pursuits;  while  the  former,  called 
Cichi,  and  beluuging  to  the  same  tribe  ^  the 
Moravians,  are  the  more  agricultural  portion  uf 
the  popolation,  and  of  all  Slavonic  tribe^  un- 
donbtedly  the  most  gifted,  cultivated,  and  the 
rlcliest  in  litcratnro  and  art.   They  are  preem- 
inently a  musical  people,  aud  aro  fond  of  song  and 
poetry.    With  tho  ezoepUon  of  87,353  Protes- 
tants and  75,459  Jews,  all  aro  Cathnliivs.  Tho 
educational  system,  iLuugh  the  bc:>t.  in  Austria, 
is  much  inferior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  There 
are  only  8,500  primary  schools,  and  the  onivor- 
sity  and  other  high  schools  have  bnt  lately 
begtm  to  improve.  Tbcy  excel  solely  in  math- 
ematical, medical,  and  technical  branches.—- 
Tho  earliest  population  was  Celtic,  of  A  tribe 
called  n.'ii,  wlio,  before  tho  Christian  era, 
were  driven  over  ibo  Aljw  by  German  tribes,  of 
which,  in  Uio  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  a 
number  inhabiting  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
united  Into  a  conrod««tion  called  Ifareomaaxn 
(frontu  r  men).    After  long  struggles  with  the 
liomans  along  tho  Danube,  the  Marcoinaaci 
broke  into  the  Tloman  empire  in  the  5th  omtiuy, 
and,  under  the  name  cf  r«  'ioarians,  ?ccm  to  have 
peopled  tho  present  J]a\  aria.    In  their  wtike 
tho  Slavonian  Cechi  pea(\ably  tilled  the  whole 
ofBohemiaandMoravia.  XhepreMntadmiztare 
of  German  blood  In  these  oonntriea  dates  fma 
the  Ctb  and  7th  C'jnturirs,  when  the  Gcriuans 
invaded  and  colonized  purtions  of  tho  country. 
Tho  Christian  religion  was  introdaced  by  Mt>» 
thodius  about  SUO,  when  the  king  of  ili  riivii, 
Swatopluk,  also  ruled  Bohemia.    After  bis 
death  in  894,  an  inviision  of  tho  Mag>'ars  de- 
stroyed this  Moravian  kingdom,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians voluntarily  soaght  annexation  to  th« 
German  cmjiiro,  witli  wliich  tijey  have,  since 
then,  remained  miited,  in  spite  of  the  endeavors 
of  Bolealaw  L  (986-*67),  whoonlted  tlio  w  hole  of 
the  country  under  his  «ceptrc,  to  make  biii)«clf 
again  independeuL   About  l<>oO  his  dts>Ci.;idikiit 
Brzetidaw  L  annexed  Moravia.    The  nativo 
dukes  several  Uraes  assisted  tlie  GemUUl  em- 
perors a>:ainst  rebellious  8ubject,%  and  in  1158 
received  the  kingly  dignity  fruia  Frederic  I, 
Warn  of  succession  convulsed  the  oooutry  oatil 
Ottokar  I.  (1107-1280),  a  truly  peat  monarchy 
made  tho  royalty  hereditary.    By  conqtu^t  ha 
aud  his  son  Uttokar  II.  extouded  thoir  domiuiou 
oyer  a  part  of  Pdlaod,  Anatiii^  and  F^oin^ 
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whmB  the  latter,  in  1 256,  on  a  oniiade  andnsi  tlM 
hmthm  Bonaiua,  feunded  the  city  o?  Ktai^i* 

berp.  After  a  ulirtrt  .strutrglo  agftiost  tlie  etn- 
perur  Budolf  I.,  thv  Boiiuiuian  moaarchs  acquir- 
ed FlolniWI  and  Ilongarj  by  election ;  but  with 
Hm  amMhaation  of  Wenxel  IL  the  nattra  mt- 
iag  hoase  was  oxtingaiBhed,  and  soooeeded  hj 
tho  house  of  Luxemburg,  until  tluit  liiu',  in 
was  sopeneded  hj  Aostrian  dokea.  Charles 
LOMT-m^M  tfaaGannaaanperarwM 
without  any  inflaonco,  vrns  a  great  king  for 
Bohemia,  which  he  aogmeuttid  bjr  Losatia  and 
otiMT  aoqiiisitionfl,  which  were  aoon  loet.  Undar 
his  reign  the  coantry  floarishod ;  Prague,  then 
the  only  German  university,  numbered  80,000 
ftudeiiti*,  science  and  art  were  fostered,  and 
mannfaotorea  partiooiarl/  thoie  of  gla«  and 
Hum,  ware  nnndad.  Vnm  tiw  beginning  of 
tho  15th  century  tho  ideas  of  tho  reforiiuition 
began  to  spread  by  tho  teachings  of  11  use  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  wliose  death,  at  Ooiwtaiiot|iB 
1415  and  1416,  and  the  intervention  of  the  empe- 
ror Sigismund,  caused  tlio  outbreak  of  tiiu  HuHsite 
war.  Under  the  victorious  sway  of  the  Hussites 
tbe  throne  of  Bohamia  was  mled  by  eleotko, 
Bostly  from  fba  Lmamburg  line,  oooe  br 
native  uobleraan,  George  Podiehrail  (1458-71), 
until  the  second  Austrian  duke  Ferdintuid,  iu 
1547,  by  treachery,  again  made  the  crown  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Au«tri?i.  In  lOlS  the 
Rjhomiana  rebelled  and  l>cgan  tho  bO  years' 
war.  In  1619  they  cho:io  tho  elector  palatine 
fraderioy.at  thairldng;  bntaooa  aaoonmbed 
fatil•baiti»•t1llaWbifelf<mIltiil^M■rP^ 
in  1620.  Tho  most  cruel  persecution  coin- 
menoeil ;  thousands  were  ezeonted,  thousands 
fanprisc  >nc<l  and  baoidiad,  and  tiiair  estates  con- 
fis^tod.  Tho  constitution  was  abolished,  the 
crown  declared  hereditary,  I'roteetantism  for- 
bidden and  extenuinatcd  with  firo  and  sword,  the 
Oaobian  iiteratnray  fphool  ^ratank  and  satioii* 
alit^  praaevfliad,  tna  iialiTtt  altta  wnh  Ha  aiTlIln> 
tion  annihilated.  No  loss  than  86,000  fiunilies,  of 
which  1,088  were  noble,  all  Protestant  preachers 
and  teacher^  and  whosoever  refused  to  become 
Catholic — in  short,  the  flower  of  tho  nation — had 
to  emigrate,  mm  found  refupo  in  Saxony, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Ilulland,  Ikaudenburg.  and 

eiiewbera.  Ihifc  and  tha  anflfaringiof  U>a  90 
yaaitf  war,  daiwtated  tiM  tend.  GafnaBOatt- 

olics  were  introduced  as  ct)lonijtH,  and  every 
thing  German  favored  and  preferred  to  such  an 
•  tllaQti  IIhiI  the  Germans  of  Bohemia,  for  more 
than  a  century,  fumi*<lied  more  than  half  of  all 
the  officers  in  tiio  Austrian  provinces.  Even  up 
to  1849,  tho  whole  of  the  Austrian  artillery  con- 
aiatad  of  Gannan  Bohamiana.  To  maka  np  for 
this  loaa  of  freedom  and  higher  drfHsatkm,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  indintry  was  care- 
follr  foatered  by  the  goTemment,  and  the  eeneral 
MCtooalwalfitfe  was  ioBooiidarably,  and  ont  for 
fity  short  periods,  interrupted  in  tho  7  years' 
war,  and  tlie  Naj>oleoaic  wars.  Tho  revolution  of 
1848  inverted  diametrically  the  position  of  the 
fMliaa  toward  the  Aostrian  government :  tha 
WMBM  of  Bohamia,  enthnajastio  for  Gannaa 


iimty  and  popular  Uberty,  in  oommoia  with  the 
•normooa  mi|}ority  of  AaaMaii  Oarmana,  of»> 

P'we<l  their  government ;  the  Oochi  In  Bohe- 
mia, together  with  tliO  Slavonic  population  of 
Aui^ia,  looked  for  a  great  Slavonic  empire  in 
Anstria,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bombardment  of 
Prague,  where  a  Slavonic  congress,  under 
Bakounino's  guidance,  was  ateeriible<l  Juno  1 1, 
184&  bj  the  milUan,  have  evor  since  aupported 
tlia  AnaMaB  andicntiaaL  VbrftvtfiarlBnntta* 
tion  see  A  psxri  a 

BOHjEklAN  liRETUREN,  a  Christian  soci- 
al^  of  tba  15th  century,  who  f^adad  the  mass, 
purgatory,  transobstantiation,  prayers  for  the 
doao,  and  tho  adoration  of  images,  and  contend- 
ed for  tho  coiiiniunion  in  both  kinds.  Tho 
HosHte  movement  nftmtn<jioyi  |a  1409|  and  was 
ioOewod  by  a  general  luwioaUwi  of  lha  Bo- 
hemian hiTctitu,  under  Zisca,  when  800  tahlca 
were  spread  in  the  open  sir  for  a  public  com- 
amnion  in  both  kinds.  Then  oaaaa  tho  aaon 
modt'rate  Calixtinc.  Accordin;^  to  some  his- 
torians, tho  Bohemian  hrelhrca  were  an  off- 
shoot from  tho  CiUixtines  and  Catholics,  Jnat 
after  tbe  oompromisa  in  1467.  But  it  ia  oar* 
tain  that  had  attnelad  no  partleaiir  no- 
tice until  1503,  when  they  were  accused  by 
the  Catholio  party,  and  an  edict  was  issued 
against  them,  prohibiting  both  their  pnbho  and 
private  moetinps.  And  when,  in  tho  incipient 
movomeuts  of  I.utlicr,  (he  Bohemian  brethren 
offered  to  join  his  party,  that  reformer  protest- 
ad,  probabij  on  tha  growid  of  thair  aoahaptism. 
TUo  itttf  aftarwaw  noeoMad  fai  1685^  and 

having  sent  deputies  tn  T.ntlior,  who  explained  to 
him  more  fully  their  doctrine^  ho  coasentod  to 
receive  them  aa  ool&borers.  They  afterward 
generally  joinotl  the  Z\viii','lian<«,  in  which  body 
they  finally  disapi>ear  from  tlio  jiatfo  of  history, 
although  the  modem  -ociety  uf  United  Brethren, 

or  MoraTjaaa^  aiy  ba  regarded  aa  aa  offiihoot 
from  tibia  body. 

BOnEMIAN'  FOREST,  or  BAnvKnwAin, 
tho  dividing  chain  uf  mountains  between  tho 
waters  of  tho  Danube  and  Elbe,  between 
Bavaria  and  B^ihcrni.-i,  between  tho  Slavonic 
Cechi  and  tho  Germanio  Franconians.  It 
runs  in  a  north-westerly  dire<-tion,  from 
ahooi  Lbu  to  £ger,  for  imward  of  144 
ttBii.  It  boiteo  abruptly  oofMBwttba^  and 
MOMds,  for  tliO  first  half  of  its  coarse,  to 
an  criarage  height  of  2,300,  in  its  stmimitd  to 
4.600  iNl»  naetly  steep  and  rugged,  with  high 
plateaus  on  tho  Bavarian  side,  ending  in  steep 
slopes  on  tho  rivers  Rosren  and  Naab,  and  short 
mountain  chains  on  tlu'  Holieniian  side,  over- 
looking tho  Kmtham  tecraoa  oi  Bohamia,  It 
oonaialB  onlnalTelj  of  iirlmiUf  gnadtt  and 
gneiss.  Up  to  3,600  foet  the  snr&M  is  covered 
with  denso  forests  and  swaoaps,  which  in  part 
are  a  terra  ineoffnUa  to  thia  MJ.  It  has  paral- 
h  l  nipjred  chains,  with  finr  posses,  and  is  one  of 
tlio  roughest  portioDs  of  Germany.  Tho  Mol- 
dau  and  the  Kesen  are  the  chief  rivers  which 
rise  hare.  The  highest  point  is  tha  Great  Ar- 
bor, 4,600  ftat  high.  Na«r  Vmm^lR  Bo- 
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bcmki,  tlio  maia  chaia  U  interrupted  by  the 
dcc'i»tran«versovalleyoftlie  river  Cham,  14  tnUes 
broad,  ufTordiiig  a  passage  for  the  Bohemian 
and  Bavarian  railroad.  On  tho  other  !»ido  of 
this  valley  are  the  majestic  Higli  Ho\v,  S.i"  »'J  (V  ot, 
and  the  8f950  feet  high.^  The  northern 
oontinuotioa  of  the  forest  is  decidedly  lover  on 
an  avoraf;e,  and  less  broken,  with  no  main 
chain,  but  several  parallel  ridges  as  high  as 
S,700  feet,  miogling  at  the  northern  extremity  on 
tlie  Havarian  side  with  the  Fichtel  mountains; 
on  tho  Bohemian  side,  with  tho  Erzgcbirgo. 
The  whole  forest  is  of  a  high  strategctical  im- 

Sirtance,  and  proved  so  in  the  Hussite  and 
apoleonio  vars.  The  prodnctions  of  tho 
mountaiDs  are  very  poor,  oats  being  alnio-t  tho 
only  grain,  and  and  cattlo  tho  only  loarkot 
staple.'*.  Tho  population  is,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, Germanic  or  Germanized,  rough,  ir- 
couth,  bat  temperate,  sober,  industrious,  antL 
conservative.  Iron,  glas^,  and  linen  fabrics  are 
produced.  Cham  is  Uie  only  city  of  importance. 

BOHEMIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TT'I'E.  Till.' ailj^ rtivo Bohemian isin:i]ijir<)iin:ite 
when  api<li<.d  to  the  principal  nation  of  tho  west- 
erly Slavonians,  and  i.^,  moreover,  also  wrongly 
npplicd  1 1  >  ill--  gypsies  or  T.-^igans.  The  true  name 
vi  ihfj  j  iuj.'.o  is  Ccchi  (pronounced  Chui-hec\ 
from  cdiy  to  begin,  as  they  believe  themselves 
to  bo  tho  first  of  the  family.  The  langoage  is 
the  harshest,  strongest,  roost  aboiindtnf;^  in  oon- 
sonaiit.^,  and,  at  the  >aine  t'ui'-,  tlie  inu-t  ^l_'Tiifi- 
caiit,  richest,  and  the  first  and  most  develo^)ed 
of  r]i.  many  dialects  of  the  SUtvie  fomily, 
whicli  it'-^'lf  is  the  northernmrist  relative  of  the 
Sanscrit,  the  culmuiaUng  tongue  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Nearest  to  tho  Cechic  are  the  Moravian 
and  the  Slovak  of  and  W.  Hungary,  both 
sah-dlalcets,  and  the  Sorbo-Wendie  of  Lnsatia, 
a  cognate  di.il- -  f  .  The  sotithi-rii  and  soiith-wc st- 
ern SlavoiH  had  obtained  letters  from  Cyrdius, 
who  luoilifird  tho  Greek  alphabet,  und  tho 
Glagolitio  diar.K;ter«,  wrontrlv  n'-^riliil  to  St. 
Jerome,  l)et"ore  tho  Luiiu  lautlu  of  wiiiiu^  wa^ 
adopted  by  tho  other  branches  of  the  family,  in 
tho  form  of  tho  black  letter,  and  recently  in  the 
Italian  shape.  In  this  language  there  are  the  6 
Italian  vowels  (both  >]i<a-i  and  long),  with  an 
addition  il  y  (-jhort  and  long),  which  is  duller 
andheri\  r  tlian  j';  1  diphthong,  om  (pronounced 
as  in  English  our)\  tho  p^<  i!<l'i-iri]iLt]iongs  of 
all  tho  vowels  with  a  cK).'-iiig  y,  aud  the  diph- 
thong c  (i»ronounccd  ic  as  in  the  Italian  nufjo), 
written  with  ono  letter.  1^,  d, /,  1^  m,  Pf 
f>,  sound  as  in  English ;  but  £  is  prononncecf  as 
if  writ^L  !!  is  in  English ;  g  before  e,  i,  y,  like  y  in 
ya;  h  harsher  than  in  /uh;  r  treiubliug  and 
rolling,  and  not  slnmd  OTer,  as  in  the  English 
TO'/r#A,  pnrh  ;  8  always  as  in  »'ip  ;  t  nlwnys  as  in 
tin ;  w  like  tho  English  v ;  t  always  as  in  seal. 
Tho  following  letters  with  the  diacritic  sign  (*) 
are  pronoonced— elike  Engli^  ch  in  chat;  a  like 
sft  in  $kallj  s  like  the  French  j,  or  tho  EugUsh  t 
mtjlisur ;  rliketho  Polish  rc,  almost  like  r*A,  as 
much  OS  po.s.siblo  in  ouo  utterance;  <21iko  tho 
Ibgyar  g\f  (dy  in  one  Utwanoe);  t  liktt  tin 


Magyar  iy;  n  like  the  Italian  gn  in  fignorc.  or 
Magyar  /  there  is  iils«  >  a  i)ecidiar  letter  i',  w  it  h 
a  eross-baras  in  Polish,  having  a  hea%7  and  dnil 
soond  unknown  to  the  English.  The  letter  x  oc- 
curs only  in  foreign  ^vor(l?.  The  cxjmbination  eAis 

Jirunoonced  as  in  German,  being  the  moet  strongs 
y  aspirated  gottoral  sound;  tibe  trignumnu #m 
repre-c-nts  2  sounds,  viz.,  «  and  cA,  as  in  the 
Gerniim  word  GUtsclu  n.  The  Cechic  language 
has  no  article,  but  declinable  demonstrative 
pronoans.  It  has  3  genders,  8  declensions,  7 
cases  (nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
vocative,  instrumental  or  <iH'iative,  and  loca- 
tive); 3  numbers  (a  dual  only  in  nouis  and 
pronouns);  3  kinds  of  a^jeotiTee,  detenntnata 
and  indeterminati.' ;  organic  and  pcrijdjrastio 
degrees  of  comparison,  declinable  numerals,  6 
forms  of  tho  verl)  (with  but  1  inflectioD),  0  moods 
fuidioativo,  imperative,  conjunctive,  oj'tafive, 
coodiuuuol,  and  tran9gre&?ivo  or  participial). 
The  passive  voice  and  tho  future  ten-*  >  are 
made  by  means  of  anxiliaries;  bat  the  terming- 
Hons  of  nersons  and  numhera  are  not  less  d«- 
veloped  than  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Great  liber- 
ty in  tiie  ee(iuence  of  words  characterizes  tiie 
syntax,  whicn  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  Metro  predominates  over  tlio  tcinc'^  in 
tlio  vocalisni  of  word?,  so  that  the  CccLic 
language  can  vie  with  tho  Magyar  in  render- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  poetio  rhythm.  Great 
Tariety,  force,  and  pbonetfo  symbolian  In  tbe 
dcrivating  afiixes,  enrioli  tlie  laii>:i;.ige  witli  a 

Seat  number  of  expresijions,  and  make  up  for 
iscantineRsof  metanhony. — .Tos.  Dombrowsky, 
tlic  greatest  Slavic  linguist,  divides  the  liistory 
of  the  Cechic  language  and  literature  iiito  tJ  rxv 
riods,  commencing  with  the  following  epochs : 

1,  the  immigration  of  the  Cechi,  660  B.  0. ; 

2,  their  coHTersion  to  Ohrislaanity,  A.  D.  845;  8, 
Kini^' John  of  LnxoiuliurL',  1^10;  i,  .T.dm  HasS| 
w  ho  introduced  a  precise  orthography,  1-110;  6, 
the  extension  of  printing,  and  Ferdinand  I.,  of 
llapsluir^',  152*1;  6,  the  battle  at  the  Wliite 
Mouulaiii,  and  the  expulsion  of  tho  non-C'iLlJji> 
lies,  1620.  The  discovery,  in  1817,  of  a  port  of 
the  litikopU  Kralwltconky  (manuscrii)tof  Koni- 
ginhof),  by  Ilanka,  in  a  (miveh  ste.  pie,  brought 
to  light  a  i  i  'lli  (  tion  of  14  lyric  find  .  j  ic  jm.m  dis, 
written  between  12(>0  and  1310,  in  a  tender 
and  emphatto  strain,  and  superior  to  most  of  the 
conteniporary  productions  of  othi  r  Ennvpean  na- 
tions. There  are  about  20  iK>etic  and  50  prosK, 
works  extant  belonging  to  tho  epoch  Wore 
Hnss,  such  as  D.ilimirs  chronide  in  Tcrse^  of 
1814;  a  song  of  1340,  on  the  battle  of  Otnj, 
where  King  John  fell,  and  otln-r  lii>toric 
legends;  Thorn.  Stitny's  book  for  his  children, 
1376 ;  Baron  Andreas  do  Duba's  judicial  con- 
stitution of  Bohemi.%  1402  ;  a  iiolitico-did  ;'  ♦^io 
poem,  by  S.  Flaeka  of  Richcnluirg  ;  huhc  alle- 
goric, dramatif,  and  elegiac  cunip<f-itions,  with 
fcronslations  of  foreign  works.  Ciiarlea  h  ot 
Bohemia,  known  as  Charles  K-mpenr  oi 
Germany,  fuund<  d.  in  1347,  the  liciicdii'tin© 
monastery  of  Emaus,  in  the  now  town  of 
Prague,  for  tnonks  who  had  Mi  WOMt  finm 
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OrcMtU;  aiid£>anded  the  nnireni^  of  Pragne 
tn  1848.   John  Exm  revised  the  traiuUtion  of 

tlio  Bi!)!o,  wmtt'  tracts  ^lul  lu-xniiietor  iHK-try, 
aad  gave  a  great  itDpulse  to  the  activity  of  the 
OMhie  miod.  Xotwitbstaoding  the  wholaade 
de^trnction  of  iha  Hiusite  writinpr'i,  thoro  yet 
r«iiijai:i.  ]>i>ld«3a  iu  archives  and  librarii^  inmiy 
prod  iL  liitik^  of  the  Calixtinea,  Taboritea,  Horeh- 
ttea,  Orphanitci,  and  otlier  llaaeite  sects,  some 
oif  them  by  tueohaoics,  peasaota,  and  voineo. 
'Many  of  tin works  were  carried  off  by  the 
'Suredoi,  and  are  now  ia  the  library  of  Stock- 
Iwlin.  Mere  rhyndi^  however,  preTidled  over 
poetir  inspiration  in  most  of  the  effu.-iions  of 
tLu»o  ti:ac>;  witoess  u  fragment  of  Triuco 
HvDek,  son  of  King  George  Podiebrad  (1444- 
1471).  Hut  the  prose  works  of  tlte  15th  cen- 
tury are  inudeU  of  composition,  especially  tlie 
Plato  piipi  Ts :  conci-o,  cle^ir,  and  c-iii[)li!itic  in 
style ;  m  much  so,  that  the  Oeehio  language  waa 
tbout  to  become  a  general  meuit  of  oTmattaD 
for  all  Slavi^nian^,  and  wa.s  even  used  in  Lith- 
uanian ollicial  ducuiauutd.  John  Ziaka,  the  lead- 
irof  tlie  Hwites  (1419-1424),  composed  war- 
•ongi,  and  a  system  of  tactics  for  nls  trootM. 
The  work  of  Ilagek  de  Hodetin,  and  especially 
that  of  Wi  tir.  WIeek  do  CViiow,  on  Hussite 
itrat^y,  are  more  important.  The  traveb  of 
Albr.  Koetka  de  Poetupie  to  nweo(140^  of 
I<ew  do  Uo>imital  throogh  Europe  (14C5),  of  the 
Bolic-miun  brother,  Mart  Kabatnik,  in  Ai»ia 
Minor  and  Egypt  (1491),  of  John  de  Lobkowio 
to  Palestine  (1493),  &c. ;  the  spirited  and  elegant 
politicil  work  of  Ctibor  do  Cimbnrg,  the  clai»io 
production  ofthe  same  sort  by  Viot.  (  orii.deW/o- 
tuAL  the  "Art  of  Goreming,^'  and  the  great  En- 
ojrelopayliaof  the  etaon  PmI  SQdek,  with  many 
irnrk^  oTi  f-C'TUimy,  prtpnlar  medicine,  Ac,  are 
monuments  oi  the  Cvehio  intt  llect  in  the  latter 
half  of  tho  15tli  century.  After  1  190  the  kings 
ceased  to  re^iido  in  Bohemia,  and  German  Catho- 
lics betjan  to  pour  into  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less C  chic  literature  attained  its  ^roMen  ago  be- 
tween 1526  and  1620,  especially  under  Kudolf  IL 
(abo  emperor  of  Germaoy,  1676-1 A19),whea^ 
sciences  -.uA  arts  were  zoalun.-ly  rnltivatcd  by 
all  cla^^d  oi'  .soeitty.  Kfcplcr  (tho^igU  a  Ger- 
man) preside<l  over  the  astronomic  oli^rvatory 
at  Pragne,  which  then  had  2  universities,  and 
10  other  literary  institutions,  including  Hciiools 
f»r  i"iiiiil.-s  n-i  well  as  males.  The  t'ei-Uic 
tongue  was  now  more  derekioed  even  than  the 
Oerman,  lod  was  tund  to  iU  ttMnaotiotia;  al- 
thouph  in  point  of  style  the  work^  of  thi^  fiericKl 
are  iui'ut  ior  to  tliose  of  earlier  time^  the  |HjUt- 
ical  and  legal  literature  ia  aaperior  to  the  rest. 
The  following  works  are  wortliy  of  mention : 
George  Slreyc's  psnlms ;  8,  Lomnicky  de  Budec's 
t)oc  ni-;  Ch.  do  Zerotin''^  memoirs  and  letters; 
Wenc  Ilagek  do  libocan'a  extensiTe.  tboof^ 
nkber  romaotle,  ehronlde  of  Boheinui;  1w> 
to's  work  on  the  relidourf  trotililes  of  I'-M  ; 
Sixt.  de  Ottendurf's  work  ou  th«>  diet  of  15  r?  ; 
John  Blahoslaw^s  history  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Kofavion  brethren,  perhaps  wronjjly  a.«cribed  to 
him;  a  uaiTeraal  history,  now  at  Stockholm, 


by  an  anonymons  author,  but  rich,  clear,  and 
trustworthy;  genealogies  and  biographies  by 
Wene.  l!r/ez.in  ;  an  excellent  history  by  Adio. 
Weleslawiu  ;  the  travels  and  fortunes  of  Ulr. 
do  Wlkanowa,  Wenc.  Woat  de  Mitrowie,  and 
Clirlstoph.  Ilarant  de  Polric,  &c.  Maltliew  Ben- 
(ki4jWi»ky's  glonaology,  and  Abr.  de  Ginterrod's 
classic  archaeology,  ore  also  nieninrable.  Tlicro 
an  aawtnl  good  works  on  Jndioial  atiairs  and 
on  veHgtooi  sul  j.  <  t-,  for  fiMtaiioe  that  of  Au- 
gusta, a  !ji>-hop  nf  till'  li<»lienil:i;i  hretiiren.  The 
trausbition  of  the  Bible  published  by  this  w^ciety 
reached  8  editloiM.  It  ia  in  pore  and  elegant 
Cechio,  and  was  translated  from  the  original 
in  the  custlo  of  Krolic,  in  Moraviu,  by  n  society 
which  Jos. Zerotin  had  collected  and  mainttt^Md 
(herefrom  1679  to  lo93.— Count  bkwata,  one 
of  theimperial  Catholic  party,  who  wai  eje<^ 
tlirini;,'h  a  wlrid  iw  of  the  castle  of  Prague,  by 
Count  Thurn'ji  associateci,  iu  1618,  left  a  de- 
taitod  doomnentarj  Ustory  of  his  timee,  in  16 
Tols.  folio.  That  act  of  violence  opened  the 
80  year*'  war,  and  brought  aliout  tlio  sudden 
£alland  decav  of  Cechic  ci\  ili  -  li  ion,  which  then 
sank  to  a  Ioav  degree  of  debnik»mcnt.  The 
best  men  of  the  country  perished  by  the  sword 
and  pestilence;  others  emigrated  i.  a-n  the 
nobility  in  1G28^;  herds  of  German,  Italian, 
Netherlandish,  bponish,  and  Irish  Mventur- 
cr?,  took  tlieir  place  i:i  a!l  offices,  dignities, 
tuid  emoluments.  Ferdiuaud  II.  im|x>rt*:d  Ben- 
edictines from  Mont^errat,  in  16S4;  an<l  the 
Jesuits,  escorted  by  a  furious  soldiery,  ransacked 
every  house  for  Bohemian  books,  burning  uU 
tho-e  ]>itblishe<l  after  1414,  as  hi i e" i<  il.  I'hit 
state  of  things  lasted  far  into  the  Idth  century. 
"While  it  prevailed,  many  of  the  eo-caUod  Bo- 
hemian heretic*;  and  rebels  Germani?)  1  t';eir 
very  names.  The  Jesuit  Ant.  Konias,  who  died 
in  1T'''|»,  boasted  of  haTing  burnt  CO,0(K)  books. 
The  eailcs,  however,  contiinied  to  cherisli  their 
natire  Hterature,  and  printed  several  books  in 
Poland,  Saxony,  Holland,  .Vc.  Tlio  Hungarian 
Protestant  blowaka  did  very  much  in  preserving 
Bohemian  letters.  In  Bohemiaand  Moravia  there 
appeared  but  few  works,  such  as  Bezowsky's 
chronicle,  tlie  lays  of  Wolney,  and  the  hcxamo- 
ter  essays  of  Ko<*a.  John  Amos  Comenins,  the 
lost  bishop  of  the  Bohemiiui  brethren,  wrote  an 
Orbit  PietxtM^\n  several  langua^'es,  an(l  altliough 
hisLatinity  is  barbarous,  his  njitive  .style  isjture. 
live!/,  and  forcible.  The  Hwodea  were  exiHtUed 
from  Boherafaiin  1640,  and  carried  numr  literarj 
treasure*?  home,  among  otlu  r^  the  AzhuJcicida' 
r*M«*or- 1  !ph<ihttum  Slatorum^  in  (Jlagoliticchar- 
acters,  on  j  arclimenL,  now  m  the  great  book 
at  Stockholm  ;  also  the  Alphabetum  liuUnum  in 
Cyrillic  figure*.  The  empre)»  Maria  Theresa 
decreed.  IVo.  G,  177i,  the  Cessation  of  persei'U- 
tiona  against  the  Protestants,  and  remodoUed 
fho  fjMen  of  edneatlon,  introdndng  normal 
rvnd  other  schools.  Jo-<.ph  If.  (ordered  tliat 
German  iihuuld  he  tliO  Unguage  in  the  high 
Sfihot^  and  in  all  nnblio  affairs.  But  thanks  to 
the  exertions  of  Connt  Francis  TCin^ky,  and  of 
the  hii^toriau  Pekel,  the  Cechio  kugttogo  waa 
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Introdacc-d  into  the  Li^'Lcr  military  institutions, 
and  the  scienc«3  were  freed  from  Gorman  tram- 
mels. The  C«chic  culture  ^jon  rose  from  its  long 
kthar?}-,  and  writers  ai»pi^red  in  sU  brukch«s  of 
litoratiire,  iuijong  whom  the  following  must  be 
tMirticuL'irly  mentioned :  PelzeL  F.F.  PrtK-hazka, 
W.  M.  Kraineriii^s  A.  V.  Parizek;  an  Mthor  of 
pood  «cb(X>l-book-,  Fr.  T-  in^ifi,  a  linguist. 
T.';e  father  of  npKjern  iioliemia!!  poetry  was 
Aut  I'll.  ;i!:Kiyur,  a  cUrgymiin  (1795-1820), 
wlio  was  alio  well  Tenod  in  Polish  and 
BtMsisn.  He  was  followed  hf  Adalb.  aaA 
J.  Nv.r<"<lly,  Jo<.  Rautcnkran?-,  Fr.  Stcjjnick;\ 
Seb.  iluicukowsky,  who  wsis  alao  a  good 
pros©  writer,  Pr.  Job,  Swoboda,  and  es- 
peciallj  -  .  Tan^rmann,  and  Chmclcu^ky,  a 
lyric  po  t.  liie  hijrher  classes,  Luwtvcr,  con- 
tinued to  be  estranged  from  native  letters,  until 
latelj;  although  since  1776  a  chair  tor  the 
Ceehio  langiia^re  has  existed  even  in  the  toii* 
versity  "f  Vi.  rin;i.  Printing  had  I'vcn  intro- 
doced  iniu  Bohemia  in  1476,  and  JarosJuw 
Wrtfttko  lately  even  claimed  a  share  in  its  in- 
vention in  favor  of  Boheinia,  on  the  ground 
that  Gutenberg  was  originaily  from  that 
country,  and  that  the  press  wa3  freely  de- 
Telopod  in  iX,  withoot  the  aid  of  Qennans. 
The  aboTe»raentioned  diseoTery  of  Hauka, 
tlio  introduction  cif  the  Cec^io  ton^ruo  in 
the  high  schools,  the  efforts  of  thw  f-u|irciMO 
Burggraf  Kolowrat,  in  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional mu.setitn  fl8?2\  arnl  <pthi.r  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, Lavci  murw  rcLcully  produced  a  sud- 
den riM-  lif  Bohemian  literature.  We  must  be  con- 
tent with  notioea  of  its  more  prominent  wiitera 
and  productions.  P.  SohafiiriK  and  Palaelcf  first 
recoiuraended  the  old  metres  In  vcr^e.  Dobrou  - 
sky'a  innovations  were  opposed  by  Jos.  Nc- 
gMly  and  Palkowio,  as  politically  dangerotis. 
A  committee  on  the  langnnpo  wa^  formed  in 
tlie  musetmi,  iu  1831.  J.  L.  Longer  was  a 
lyric,  didactic,  and  satiric  writer.  Fr.  Rolco 
wrote  an  epic  poem:  John  HoUy,  an  epic  Aea> 
Upluk  and  tbe  OynU^-MttkoduOe  j  Job.  Ko- 
lar,  elegies;  Kat.  Schneider,  songs  ami  popular 
baUada.  Stiepanck,  Kiipcera,  Ch.  Mahaoek, 
J.  E.  Wooel,  and  Torinsky,  were  dramatic  writ- 
er?. Opera  lil' re  It  i  were  prc»<1iireil  by  the  la>t 
caiutd,  by  SvvoIjoiIu,  and  by  Jo:*.  ChmeLu^ky. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  dramatic 
worlUj  and  a  national  theatre  was  founded  by 
Bobscrtption.  Eren  a  rxm.  ICarie  Antonie, 
wrote  1}tIu  cnni;  - tsitions.  ne  must  also  men- 
tion Jos.  Jungmann'3  "History  of  Bohemian 
literature,"  P.  Schafarik's  "History  of  8hi- 
vonic  Litcrattiro,"  beside  translations  from  Ar- 
istophanes, ►Schiller,  Barger,  &c.  A  new  sci- 
entitic  glossology  was  prfnluoed  by  Dr.  J.  Swat 
Presl|  professor  and  director  of  the  cabinet, 
and  anther  of  many  worka  on  natural  his- 
tory. Franr.  Palacky  h  fit  the  Load  of  the 
historical  school,  and  ia  a  writer  on  sssdietio 
and  critical  snbjects.  8o  are  Scliaftrik  and  Wo- 
eel,  who  have  a!-a  written  on  archn}nlo;rT.  In 
phyeical  goograpliy  wo  have  Schadek  and  Fap ; 
on  phjdca  andf  toehnology,  Adalb^  Sedlacak,  a 
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good  maihcmatician,  Smt-Lana,  Amerling.  <t«. : 
on  philosophy.  Ant.  Marek;  not  to  mention  a 
host  ai  others  on  the  above  subjects,  as  well  as 
writers  on  popular  tiieolo^,  and  on  popular 
amusements.  Among  Coobic  periu<rK  als  there 
are  :  CatopU  caktho  MuMum  (iVriudical  of 
the  Bohemian  Mu^um) ;  Kte<ty  (Flowers),  widi 
ft  Hientific  and  artistic  supplement,  WlattomU 
f  the  «  oniitry-)"rier5d) ;  ^  Promytly  Fatel  (the  in- 
austrial  nies-soru'erj.  Bohemian  grammars,  for 
Germans,  have  been  pablisJied  by  l^eged^. 
Banka,  J.  Dobrowdcy,  Thdca,  BnriaD,  ana 
Konecnr.  There  aro  dictionaries  l>y  Tomsa, 
C  ljiuela;  the  German  and  IJ  .lietnian,  bj  Tham, 
I''  >i::broaky,andHanka;  Bohemian  andLalin,bj 
llurika;  an  ctymolof^icid  lexicon  and  grammar 
by  Celakow  sky  ;  a  great  lexicon  by  Jm,  Jung- 
mann ;  a  German-Bohemian  and  Bohemian- 
German,  by  Franta  Sumaosky ;  a  technologic 
dictionary  by  Sp8l3iy,Ae.  ABofthcM  works,  of 
wliicli  wo  Lave  nut  given  tho  dat<>,  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  times,  and  the  latest  work  on 
Bohemian  history  and  literature  is  Wcnag's 
JjHrlr  inif  d<i.i  l^fhmii^hi:  YvJl\  »eiii(  Cj(9t'hlfhtc 
uiid  LlUratur  (L<c\\>s.  1655),  Five  CecLic  {xjliii- 
cal  papers  were  published  in  Austria  iu  1  b5S,  and 
the  principal  German  joorsala  of  Bohemia  are 
the  Proffer  Zeitung,  pubHslMd  idt  Prague,  and 
tlio  Au:<  hjtr  fiir  das  Sudliche  BOhmen  (Advor- 
tiier  for  toutbern  Bohemia),  which  appears  at 
BudweL«. 

BOILEMOXn,  Makc,  a  crn^ader,  bom  about 
1050,  (lied  in   1111,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  or  the  crafty,  who  was  the  son  of 
Tancred  de  HanteriUe^  and  who  won  for 
himself,  by  his  sword,  his  sole  patrimony,  Ae 
dukttlotn  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  aa  his  youngc-r 
brother  Koger  won  tlie  kingdom  of  Sicily  from 
the  Saiamnlo  Arabs  who  held  it.  Bolt^aoodl, 
the  son  and  nephew  of  tliese  2  adventurer?, 
who  from  simple  Norman  gentlemen,  and  that 
of  the  poorest,  had  rais»cd  themselves  to  the  rank 
of  independent  prinoea  by  their  nnandsted  valoi^ 
being  only  the  natural  son,  not  (iie  heir,  of  Ida 
father,  received  for  Lis  inhertLonco  tlio  city  of 
Tarcntum  and  his  sword.    WiUi  the  latter  he 
determined  to  eke  out  the  profits  of  the  fonnflr, 
and  ho  was  already  be.«ieglng  Auia':'^.  when  be 
was  told  that  the  great  crusading  anny^  con- 
sisting of  almost  ail  the  nations  of  the  West,  had 
landed  in  Apulia.  "Ileinfoimedhimaal^'*  I0a 
Michelet,  in  his  history  of  IVanoe,  *'mmiite|f 
of  their  names,  nnmbcr?,  arms,  and  resouroee, 
and  then,  without  seyiog  &  word,  he  took  the 
orofls  and  left  Anudfl.  "tho  portrait  drawn  of 
him  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  t  f  ^^^xl'5, 
who  siiw  him  at  Constantinople,  and  euU.Ttained 
so  great  a  dread  of bim,  is  curious.   8he  watched 
him  with  tdl  a  woman's  inten»t  and  ooiioalgr* 
*  Ho  was  taller  than  the  tallest  by  a  onUt,  tbm* 
flanked,  wide-shouldered   and  broad-cLosted, 
and  neither  lean  nor  fat.   His  arms  were  power- 
fid,  bis  hands  fleshy  toA  rather  large.  OnieiB' 
ning  Llni  clo-cly  you  perceived  that  was 
somewhat  bowed.    His  dtin  was  very  whit^ 
fptA     hwAr  ini*linffl  to  fltfifff|.  sod  initBadef 
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floating  wildlv,  u  the  other  barbarians  vroro  it, 
it  did  not  fall  below  his  eans.  I  cjinuot  tell  the 
color  of  hig  beard,  as  his  cheeks  and  chin  were 
riiaT«d ;  I  think,  howvrcr,  it  was  red.  Uitm 
of  a  bine  approaehln^  to  tea-frreen,  be^poka  bto 
Talor  and  h'n  passionate  temiK'raint'nt.  ir^  iios- 
trik  took  in  the  air  Ireoljr,  at  the  pleasore  of  the 
aidMi  h«Ut  which  pulsated  in  IdiTait  cheet. 
There  was  an  agrecabUitjr  in  his  appearance,  hut 
tba  agreeability  was  destroyed  by  terror.  There 
«M  HOtnetliiog  not  likeable,  and  which  eren 
leemed  not  human,  in  that  atatera  ai^  look  of 
his.  His  emile  aeemed  to  me  afivv  with  threats ; 
he  wa-s  all  artifice  and  cunning  ;  his  .Hpt-ech  was 
precise,  and  his  replies  could  not  be  liud  hold 
at,  orwraatod  to  W»  dfaadTantaea.* "  Bob*- 
tnond  made  himself  master  of  Anti'Xsh,  and  re- 
tained i)L>!iao*<sion  of  ii;  nor  would  he  proHahly 
have  proceeded  further,  in  coi^unction  witti  tlio 
enuaders,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ahama  of  de* 
serting  hk  colors,  which  compelled  hhn  to  ac- 
conii»an  y  thcru  to  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  After 
the  termination  of  the  crusade^  he  married  one 
of  tlM  dai^htera  of  fbo  kliif  of  I^aaiee,  bit 
nephew  Tnncrod  enpooalng  another,  and  re- 
turned to  Apulixi,  whither  he  was  accoinjianted 
lljinaoy  of  the  French  nobilitj,  who  prt  iVnred 
remaining  to  aid  him  in  the  war  which  ho  was 
planning  again8t  Alexis.  The  war,  however, 
in  spit«  of  the  skill,  policy,  and  valor  of  the 
western  lanoesi  was,  bj  the  ill  effects  of  the 
dliiMto,  and  bf  the  polMmlng  of  tho  walla  and 
rivor^  disastrous  to  Uie  Normans;  and,  return- 
ing to  Apulia,  Bohemond  died,  leaving  a  son  of 
tender  age,  and  bequeathtog  ua  flynaa  Idngw 
doaa  of  AjiUoch  to  Tancred. 

BOHLEN,  PrrsR  vow,  a  German  oriental 
wholar,  horn  of  poor  parenl -.  in  Oldenburg, 
March  1 S,  1 7»e,  died  Feb.  «.  1  tHO.  He  lost  his 
parents  early,  and  pa«ed  hb  yooth  in  eztreno 
poverty.  In  1814  he  went  to  ITamhurg.  and 
lived  as  a  domestic,  until  his  good  cbtiroicter 
and  lore  of  science  interested  some  generous 
peaoM  in  his  favor,  who  fbrnishm  him  the 
meam  of  pursuing  his  studies.  He  rabaaqMnt- 
Iv  became  professor  of  Tin  i  i  nntal  lanflinpia  In 
the  onivemtv  ol  Efinigsberg. 

BOHK,  Hmntr  6.,  a  London  publisher,  of 
German p  irrntnge,  born  in  London,  about  1800, 
who  coriimonwl  in  1^45  the  repablicatiuu  of 
rare  standard  works,  selected  fh>m  all  the  na- 
tional literatures  of  Europe,  in  the  English  Ian- 
gtiage;,  and  in  a  cheap  form.  From  that  time 
to  tlio  present  Mr.  Bohn  has  issued  and  con- 
tinues to  issoe,  aa  aerials,  and  in  a  nniform 
diapa,  bit  M  Standard  LtMnr7,''ttowttnnber> 
inp  some  180  volumes,  his  "  Scientific  Ubran  ," 
•♦iilastrated Library,"  ''Library of  French  Me- 
moirs,'^ Library  of  Extra  Volnmea,**  Classical 
library,"  consisting  of  translations  of  the  Ureek 
and  Latin  claasioa,  Antiquarian  Library," 
"Philosophical  Library,"  ''Philological  Libra- 

3r,"  "  Library  of  British  Claiaios,"  "  Ecolesias- 
eal  Library,**  >«lf}nlatai«  LIbnry,"  and 
"  0)ea[)  Series."   These  libraries  niuiil>er  at 
the  present  time  in  the  aggregate  about  600 
TOL.  IIL^8 
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volnmes,  and  have  attained  a  very  large  cir- 
cilaiion.  Scvtral  of  the  valum*3a  have  been 
edited  bv  the  publi-^l  •  r 

BOHOi^  ooa  of  tha  ffaitlppina  isUnds,  in- 
habited bribe  BlH^nHioii;  oroowd  by  lat. 
10'  N.  and  hmg.  12^  E.;  area,  1,860  s^\.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1840,  110,751.  The  soil  is  inferior  to 
fertility  to  tlitat  of  the  neighboring  islands, 
Zebu  and  Lcyte;  but  it  produces  riee  sufficient 
for  lha  sub^iiti^soco  of  its  iuhabitaiila ;  liotue  to> 
bacoo,  cotton  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  abafea 
banana,  from  which  is  obt^ned  the  well-known 
Manila  hemp.  The  small  islands,  Mino,  Polo, 
Davit,  Panglao,  and  1*1  incun.>iJ«rablo  i>hi9, 
bdk)ng  to  Ikfhol ;  and  all,  with  the  j>rincipal 
Umds,      indoded  in  the  province  of  Zebu. 

BOIARDO,  or  TiojAmio,  ifviTEO  Mahia, 
count  of  ScaaduuH),  one  of  tlie  most  oolcbratcHl 
Italiiui  poets,  bom  at  Scandiano,  about  1480 
or  1484.  died  at  Reggio,  Dec  20, 1494.  Ho  was 
descended  fVom  an  ancient  family  of  Ferranv, 
and  after  finisiiing  his  studies  in  the  uiiiverBity 
of  that  plaooi  he  resided  at  tho  court  of  the 
dttfce  of  lEste,  waa  employed  In  aevend  honors 
able  inisji'ion*,  and  appointed  governor  of  Re^: 
gio.  lu  thi^  [>l*co  and  office,  af^er  s^.>Tiie 
changes  of  residence,  ho  died.  AlthowL'li  noble 
in  birth  and  character,  brave  and  faithful  in 
office,  he  was  yet  better  known  by  his  poetry. 
His  irreat  chivalrous  p<jcm,  which  was  left  un- 
finished, Orlando  imoMnorato^  although  read 
by  ftfw,  la  the  moal  odebnted  of  hw  wotIcil 
It  is  divided  into  8  hooks,  containing  60  cantr». 
The  Iliad  is  its  model,  and  tho  siege  of  Forig  Ls 
another  sii-go  of  Troy.  The  Orlando  furuMo 
of  Ariosto  is  a  continuation  of  tho  Orlando 
innamorato.  In  1644  this  work  had  already 
pa-'sod  through  14  editions,  and  was  translated 
about  the  same  time  into  French  by  Vincent. 
BooMl  Biado  a  oawtraaibitioa  of  it  tn  1619,  and 
LeSnpro  on  imitation  of  It  in  1717.  Tb^  la>l 
French  traiislalioa  is  that  of  Tress-an  (Parti, 
1722).  Boiardo  wrote  Ua  poem  in  the  ItaUaa 
spoken  in  his  time  at  the  court  of  Fcrrara,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  very  much  criticised  at  Flor- 
ence. After  various  attem[)ts  to  purify  tl>e 
fltjFle,  it  waa  more  than  onoe  entirely  rowrit- 
tan.  Thia  brooriit  the  poeoa  Into  duoae,  and 
Panizzi  f!r»t  published  tho  primitive  text,  with 
a  careful  t;xjunination  of  tho  {Miem  (I>ondon, 
188u).  lk>iardowas  the  aatlior  of  many  other 
worlu,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  his 
Sonnetti  e  eontmii,  in  8  volumes,  almost  all 
addr<,'.ss<,'d  to  bus  mistress,  Antoiiia  Capraca. 
Among  tlie  others  is  a  drama  in  6  acts,  entitled 
i7  JtmoMt  'v^ioh  went  through  several  editions 
Ho  also  mad*  w  Italian  tranalaftnn  of  Band' 
otus. 

BOIEIDIEn,  FsAifgon  Adhibit,  a  French 
composer,  bom  at  Rouen,  Dec.  16,  1776,  died 
near  Paris,  Oct  8,  1884.  At  a  comparatively 
early  age  he  was  distinguished  as  a  performer 
on  the  piano,  for  wlddi  he  composea  his  first 
mnrioal  pieeea.  Thueewefaaneoaedad  by  dnets 
for  the  harp  and  piano,  and  romances,  remark- 
able for  their  naive  and  graoefui  mekidies,  s«v* 
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tnl  of  whi'-h,  ta  tho  M^ruMrtl  tad  S'tl  at 
rrai  q^u  d ilre  <i^vz,  b-<^ne  very  jojclar. 
In  lT/7,  2  y',ar3  after  bb  imvjj  in  Paris,  be 
wk»  profr^>r  of       piano  as  tl»e 

con-*rvaioire.  arid  &>x>Qt  the  SA/ne  time  made 
Lw  <ieoui  at  tiic  op«;ra  c^HaiijUv  in  £<i  j'lmUle 
Su,^,  •w  hi'  b  was  tair-rtrodcd  br  Z/x  m/i/V  ci< 
JidfjluL,  M t  tauU  Aurore,  and  o:bcr  worlU,  re- 
vtaii.'ji^  k-rtility  of  invcniiuD,  aud  a  frc:rLinv3«s 
and  viva'.ity  in  the  mel'*<iies  wiiich  bavc  ncwr 
betn  buq-a-M-d  OQ  the  Frcnc b  staje.  In  I'^'W, 
at  the  iiiviuuoo  of  the  ern|«;ror  Alexander  I.  of 
Ka--L!i,  he  wv:nt  to  tit.  Petersburg  to  till  tbo 
place  *A  imi»erial  cbaiK.-I-mast'.r.  He  rtruained 
6  years,  aiid  returned  to  Paris  in  ar.d 
•Of^n  ailcr  brou^rht  out  a  number  of  the  works 
conif/o-scd  during  h'n  absence,  and  s«"rae  new 
oricN  among  which  were  Jfin  dc  P'lrtA,  La 
dfuz  nut'",  Le  un'tvoiu  ttigiuur  da  rill't/jf^ 
4c'-:  In  1^17  be  was  ele<:tvd  a  meml«.r  of  tlte 
institute,  ht^m  alter  wliicb  appeared  bi-s  Ch  ipc- 
Ton  TOH'je,  the  ^ray  and  brilliant  nm-ic  of  which 
fully  ja-.iirKd  tlie  honor  tbiw  cunferrvd  ijf><>n 
hirn.  Jn  1^25  he  ppxluced  Ln  d<nne  hUnehe^ 
C8teeme<l  bis  chef-irantre,  which,  25  years  ajro, 
was  familiar  tu  the  English  and  American 
stiije.  An  atTection  of  the  throat  noW  com- 
pelled hirn  to  rc>ijrn  liis  prof«.-^>orsbip,  but  he 
was  enabled  to  live  comfortably  on  a  jKinsion 
from  tlie  forisorvatijire  and  an  annual  present 
from  Charles  X.,  until  the  revolution  of  July, 
1630,  deprived  him  of  both  these  i*ourccs  of 
income.  He  died  in  somewhat  im|>overi3bed  cir- 
cum-itances,  but  was  honored  with  a  6Uf>crb 
burial. 

liOICiNE,  BexoIt  lk  BonoNE,  comto  de,  a 
Savoyar.l  adventurer,  born  at  Cbatuberv.  in 
Savoy,  Man  li  8,  1741,  died  there  June  21.  ibSO. 
He  was  educated  in  liis  native  town,  and  lirst 
etdiatod  in  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of 
the  king  (*f  France,  and  then  migrated  to 
Greece,  where  be  received  the  app<tintmeut  of 
capUiiu  in  an  indei>endent  Greek  regiment  in 
the  pay  of  I!us«.ia.  He  now  resolved  upon  try- 
ing his  fortune  in  Ilindo>tan,  and  served  there 
first  as  l'encing-nia>ter  and  then  as  ensign  in  a 
uativc  rcgitiient,  till  Warren  Hastings  recom- 
meuded  him  to  tbo  patronage  of  Ute  king  of 
Oude,  by  whom  he  waa  liberally  treated.  Ho 
eventually  [)a.Hsed  into  the  service  of  the  Riyah 
Smdiah,  whose  army  he  instructed  io  European 
tactics,  and  fre'^ueiitly  led  to  victory  over  the 
noi;;hboring  potentate-*.  At  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter in  17'J4,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  f»»rtune3 
of  his  nephew  and  successor,  refusing  tempting 
offers  from  the  Mogul  etnperor  and  the  king  of 
Cabool.  Aller  tiio  throne  of  this  prince  was 
placed  on  a  secure  ba.-«is,  he  went  to  Calcutta, 
and  t>i»ld  a  regiment  of  Persian  cavidry  which 
he  had  rais4.'d  to  the  British  East  India  com- 
nany,  on  very  advantageous  terais  to  himself. 
With  the  lari;e  fortune  thus  ftc<pjired,  ho  return- 
ed to  Europe,  visited  England,  married  the 
marchioness  of  Osmond,  and  bought  an  estate 
near  his  native  city.  Ho  built  and  i)re.-»ented  to 
the  ciluetis  of  that  plocu  a  theatre,  uuule  new 


and  haads.-..n>e  streets,  and  erected  aad  endowed 
a  ci?12v-je  of  Jesuits. 

B«>ii,  a  pc'ple  of  Gaul,  who  pawl  iiiu>  Ger- 
many, and  settled  in  those  |»arti  ..-i  it  which 
Iiavc  be^n  since  called  after  them  I>  hemla  and 
Bavaha.  The  name  Boii  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  ly).  fear,  and  Mtrnifies  ''the  ternble  oiiea.'* 

BOILEAU  Dt:5PK£AUX,  Niojlaa,  a  French 
pc*t,  bo.Ti  near  Paris,  Nov.  1.  Ivoo,  died 
March  13,  1711.  He  apj'lit'd  himsvlf  at  first  to 
the  ?:udy  of  the  Law  and  afterward  of  iLeology. 
butdevuiia::  hiin?elf  eveniiialiy  to  the  porsoit  of 
literature,  be  produced,  widiin  the  «i>ace  of  40 
years,  a  vast  number  of  works,  the  niutt  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  on  the  art  of  f-^etry, 
establishing  an  sisthetie  c^de  for  all  f^rms  of 
poetical  cotniM»siii.)a.  Ilis  satirical  {loem  Lt 
Lutrin,  and  the  Z/ui!"y'ie  da  d<  romaHM, 
must  also  be  particularly  meiitioned.  Uis  other 
writings  ccanprise  translations  of  the  classics, 
misceHane*>us  effusions  on  art,  mu>ic,  and  poet- 
ry, and  his  famous  epi?tk-a,  of  which  those 
treating  of  Le  re^jtrt  hui),.iiii.  La  conuoUianet 
d($oi-m^me^  and  PliUir$  de  la  oimjui^M  are 
the  best.  When  li<jileau  b<*gan  to  write,  Moa- 
taii^ue,  Pascal,  Malherbe,  Corneille.  'Xloliere,  La 
Fontaine,  and  other  eminent  authors,  had  al- 
ready mailo  their  apiKrarance ;  yet  tlie  people 
were  slow  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  new 
ecbiHil,  to  which  they  preferred  tlie  previous 
mediocre  and  imitative  writers.  Boileau's  great 
achievement  was  to  cure  this  perversion  of 
taste.  Like  his  friend  liacine,  he  was  historio- 
grapher of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  recipient  of  an 
annual  i>eusion  of  2,000  francs.  His  adrnissioa 
to  the  French  academy  did  not  take  place  before 
IGS-i,  owing  to  his  attacks  up>on  some  of  the 
members.  The  latter  i>art  of  bis  life  was  j>assed 
in  neglect  and  troubles  which  accelerated  his 
death.  He  left  the  reputation  of  a  genial,  high- 
minded,  and  generous  man.  Among  the  beet 
editions  of  his  conii>lete  works  are  those  of 
Daunou  (1S09  aud  1825),  aod  of  Berriat  St. 
Prix  (lS3o)» 

BOILLNG  POINT.  Different  liquids  boil  at 
different  temperatures,  and  tlie  same  liquid  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  any  temjKirature,  from  the 
freezing  point  up,  according  as  the  pressure 
upon  its  surface  is  taken  off  or  increased.  Aa 
the  term  is  employed,  it  is  understood  to  mean 
the  temfK-raturo  at  which  water  boils,  under 
tho  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmot«phere.  This, 
however,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  not  a  detintte  point, 
but  varies  from  several  causes.  The  commis- 
sioners ap[>ointed  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  construct  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures, give  the  following  formula,  as  defining 
the  boiling  point  at  different  latitudes  and  ele- 
vations. The  temperature  of  212'  F.  represents 
"the  temperature  of  steam  under  Laplace's 
standard  atmospheric  pressure,  or  tho  atmos- 
pheric pressure  corresponding  to  tho  following 
number  of  inches  in  the  barometric  reading, 
reduced  to  32^  F. :  29.y21 8  +  0.0766  X  cosine 
(2  latitude)  4-  (0.00000 H'J  X  height  in  feet  abore 
tlio  sea)."   Boiling  is  Uiu  rapid  movement  up- 
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ward  of  the  heater!  particlc«  of  any  fluid  con- 
verted into  ekitio  steam,  which  are  replaced 
b7  the  QOOkr  pirtfol«0  at  the  sarfaoe  going 
down  at  the  same  time.  The  ImiM'Iv^-s  tliat  rise 
are  steam ;  they  burt»t  at  the  euHiuM,  and  a 
portion  escapes,  carrjing  off  the  excess  of  heat 
above  212^  F.  But  it,  by  reason  of  boiling  la 
confined  space,  the  pressure  upon  the  rarfiMe  is 
increase<l  -t>  tliat  the  i^teatii  cannot  reii'lilv  pa* 
oS,  th»  heat  accumulates  to  a  greater  degree  tbaa 
919*,  till  the  steam  acqntres  saflktont  dasticitj 
to  nvorcamc  thh  increase  of  prc'^nri'.  At  the 
bottom  uf  Uc'^p  niinc«,  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  air  has  tne  same  effect,  and  steam  is  not 
generated  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  at  the 
SOifooe.  As  the  pressure  is  diminished,  either 
mech.iiiK-allv  1>y  ttio  use  of  the  jur-[imii[i,  or  by 
ascending  elevations,  steam  is  generated  and 
passes  off  iiiorBflreel7,andatnlowcr  tempemtnrsi. 
On  high  mountains,  it  may  be  difficult  even  to 
prodoco  sufficient  heat  in  open  ve5<K!ls  tu  boil 
tggt.  Borwin  was  led  to  tii>ti(  <■  this,  when  he 
ascended  with  his  sailors  one  of  tlie  mountains 
of  Patagonia.  They  took  with  them  a  new 
pot,  in  which  tin  y  att<;tn()t<-(l  in  vuiti  t*"*  IwH 
their  potatoes).  With  the  sailors,  the  whole 
^Sculty  lay  in  the  want  of  experience  of  the 
pot,  or  in  sorno  [xH^nlirir  defect  in  it.  The  b<'il- 
ing  point  tb«;r(i)unictv-r  is  an  instrnment  con- 
trived to  determine  differenoes  of  elevation,  by 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  boilhig 
water.  (See  BAROMrmit)  If  the  pressure  be 
entirely  taken  off,  there  is  thon  nothing  to 
check  the  rising  of  the  vapor,  and  the  slightest 
increase  of  temperatnre  may  throw  the  fluid 
into  ebullition.  But  for  the  pres^inre  of  the  at- 
mosphere, tho  ocean  would  boil  and  evaporate 
with  heat  oquivalant  to  that  of  the  sun's  raya. 
Several  ingenious  experiments  have  been  de- 
vised to  illustrate  tliono  fact<>.  The  simplest  is 
in  in.il<Ing  a  glav^i  of  wanu  i!.  r  hoil  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Franklin's  pulse 
glass  ooosbts  of  two  pus  Dnlba,  connected  bv 
a  class  tube.  TIio  flui'l  in  ono  is  made  to  boil, 
till  the  stcaui  }ir\'4  o\i><:llcd  the  air  through  a 
small  hole,  left  ojion  for  this  purpose.  The  hole 
is  then  hermetically  closed,  ana,  when  the  in- 
strument is  cold,  it  contains  water  and  its  imcon- 
di^'n-od  vapor,  iiy  hoMinj^  ono  of  tho  bulbs  in 
the  warm  hand,  tliis  vapor  k  ezpaodod,  and 
thrown  ttmogfa  the  talM  into  tha  other  bnlb, 
"vrhon-  it  babbb-s  up  by  boiling;  and  if  tlii-^  bnlb 
b  kcjit  (  old,  the  va{>or  condenses,  anil  :hv  boil- 
ing iroes  on  till  the  bulb  is  flUed  'with  water 
forcvJ  into  it  from  the  warmer  globe.  By 
chan<^'i[ii;  cihIs,  tho  water  may  all  bo  passed 
back  in  the  same  manner.  By  causing  the  va- 
por that  arises  to  be  absorbed  by  qiiioklime, 
water  in  an  exhausted  receiver  may  bo  thrown 
into  ebullition  at  any  rbanj^eof  tonipontnre  from 
tho  freezing  point.  £v«u  by  the  itpplicatiuu  of 
freezing  mixtures  water  may  bo  made  to  boiL 
Let  a  gloss  flask,  ^  filled  with  water,  be  heated  till 
this  boils,  and  the  air  is  oxpoiled  by  tho  steam* 
it  is  then  to  V-  tiglitly  utopjHTed,  and  alh)wea 

to  partially  cool.  It  is  now  filled  ^  with,  water 


and  I  with  vapor.  Tf  it  Imj  Pct  in  a  vc>sol  of 
cold  water,  the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  new 
vapor  forms  to  supply  its  place,  throwing  tha 
liquid  into  obiillitiMn.  This  continTio<»  till  the 
contents  acuuire  tite  i^urrounding  temperature. 
Li-t  it  then  be  removed  into  a  freezing  ntixture, 
and  the  ptieacinenon  will  be  repeated,  bum  the 
same  oanses.— -This  property  or  fluids,  of  being 
convcTte-il  into  vapor  at  dilferent  teinpi  ratures, 
is  mode  to  servo  several  purpose  in  the  arta. 
By  boiling  nnder  presMve^  or  widi  Inetease  of 
heat,  fluids  prv>«i-«is  prc.iter  solvent  capantiea, 
and  water  b  thu?*  miule  to  extract  the  gelatiua  of 
bones.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  f*olvent  pow- 
ers of  the  waters,  particularly  the  saline  waters, 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  «re  greatly  increased 
from  thU  cauae;  and  that  thoy  are  thus  abb-  Ut 
act  apon  tho  mBteriala  they  come  in  contact 
widi,  and  effiwi  chemieal  ehangea  in  the  rocks, 
which  we  cannot  explain  nor  imitate.  Liquids 
intended  to  bo  evaporated,  are  tiunietimes  par- 
tially  freed  from  tnd  prMOre  of  tba  sir,  and 
are  thus  Itoiled  in  a  vaemun,"  with  economy 
of  fuel.  Til  is  process  Is  adopted  in  sngar  refln- 
in  jr.  When  the  tetnperatiiro  of  tho  u-ual 
boiliog  point  would  ii^ariouslj  aflbct  any  mix- 
tnra,  as  is  the  csaa  in  some  ma^ml  prepara* 
tion-i,  these  arc  ndvantapconsly  mado  by  boiling 
with  ruduced  pressure  at  a  low  temperature). — 
But  under  some  riir limit mcww  UM  boiling 
point  of  the  same  fluid  is,  very  cnrion^y,  at  di^ 
ferent  temperatures  when  the  pressure  is  un- 
changed. This  Is  the  case  wheh  little  amrular 
tneoes  of  metal  are  put  into  the  fluid.  If  this 
has  Jttst  ceased  hmtng  by  dimimilioik  of  teo^ 
pcrnture  it  will  rcoomraence  to  boil.  They 
also  have  the  effect  of  causing  tlio  procesa  to  go 
on  gently,  preventing  the- violent  thumping  and 
jumping  of  the  liquid,  wliich  is  often  attended 
with  some  inconvetiienoe  in  boiling  strong  acid 
mixtures  in  chemical  atjalyK«3.  Their  action 
seems  to  consist  in  presenting  many  points,  upon 
which  the  steam  is  generated  In  a  great  mm^ 
her  of  mtmit.3  bubbles  separated  from  each 
other;  and  tli.j  movement  of  these,' so  finelj 
divided,  g  <  s  on  with  comparative  qutetnesai 
Shavings  of  cedar  are  said  to  have  tho  same 
effect  in  lowering  tho  tcmperatoro  at  which 
other  and  ub oliot  boil.  It  is  tho  absence  of  any 
rough  i*omtM  whatever  upon  the  surfsoe  <s 
thwDughly  cleaned  glass  vessels,  that  aooonnti 
for  tho  fad  that  water  may  be  raisod  in  them 
to  the  temperature  of  220°  without  boiliog. 
If  tho  inner  surface  of  any  vnssol  be  coated  wlu 
suli'hur  or  lac,  so  that  water  cannot  adhere  to 
or  wet  it,  tlio  boiling  takes  place  at  a  hi^rlior 
temperature.  A  little  oil  in  the  fluid  hci<  also 
the  same  effect.  Dorray  has  shown  that  air 
ntoed  in  liquids  infinenoes  their  boOing  point 
moro  than  any  thinp  .:1«<3  except  pre««nre.  It 
forms  minute  bubbles  i a  the  tiuid  into  which  the 
stesm  dilates,  and  rises  to  tho  surface.  He 
succeeded  in  thus  raising  the  temperature  to 
860<*  without  ebullition.  "When  this  did  take 
place  it  was  sudden  and  explosive.  The  height 
of  a  oohmin  of  water  adds  to  the  prssaure  upoa 
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its  lowor  portion,  and  raises  tho  temperature 
at  which  its  particles  aro  oonverted  into  rapor. 
Saline  mixtures  require  a  greater  degree  of  hwt 
to  boil  Uian  pure  water,  though  the  vapor  that 
conies  off  from  those'  is  notliing  but  water.  Sea 
salt)  liowover,  is  takeu  up  mecbaaicaUjr  by  tho 
wind  ftom  tha  snrftoet,  as  was  notloed  FmUas 
in  the  taste  of  the  dew  deposited  near  tho  salt 
lakes  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  writer  luu  ob- 
served tho  same  effect  after  m  easterly  storm, 
in  the  taste  of  th«  outer  soriaoe  of  grapes 
grown  near  tho  coast  of  New^  En^^d.  The 
boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  is  224" ;  of  aluu^  220° ;  of  sal-aminouiao, 
288*;  of  aoetate  of  Boda,  256<^.  Pure  nitrio 
acid  both  at  84i8*;  pnro  sulphuric  acid  at  620°. 

BOILS.  A  boil  begins  as  a  piuiplo  in  the 
■Ua,  and  continues  to  mcreaBa  until  it  becomes 
as  Ifirge  na  a  walnut,  or  sometimes  even  larger, 
or  it  ma}  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  It 
is  of  a  conical  sliapo,  sfnncwhat  red,  or  of  a 
daakj  hue,  aad  hard,  with  buroiog  hoat  and 
pain.  Between  the  4th  and  8th  daj  it  beeomea 
Tery  prominent,  and  begins  to  "point;"  a  speck 
of  niatter  may  be  seen  on  tlie  summit,  wnich 
gradually  softens;  tho  skin  at  last  bursts  at  that 
point,  and  matter  mixed  with  Idood  is  discharged 
through  a  small  opening.  A  day  or  two  af- 
ter thia,  the  core,  wnich  is  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  dead  oonnectire  tissue,  finds  its  way  out, 
or  it  may  be  tqneesed  ont,  leaving  an  open  ca- 
vity which  soon  fills  up,  and  heals  about  tho 
12th  or  14th  day.  Boils  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  oomnMiidy  form  on 
the  face  or  on  the  neck,  in  tho  arm-pits,  or  in- 
side of  tlic  thighs,  on  the  hips  or  in  tho  groin, 
and  there  are  generally  several,  either  at  tho 
flame  time  or  following  one  another.  They 
aeem  to  be  oaosed  by  fatigue  in  some  foms 
anxiety  of  mind,  fi^fi^^ne  of  tlio  digestive  or- 
gans, and  general  fatigue  boily  ur  of  mind, 
or  both.  By  lancing  the  piniplo  on  its  first 
appearance  the  formation  of  tlio  V)oil  is  often 
prevented. — If  allowed  to  maturo  and  go  on 
to  suppuration,  the  process  may  be  hasten- 
ed by  the  application  of  warm  poultioea. 
It  a  boil  be  Tsry  quiescent,  the  applioation 
of  roasted  onions  will  be  useful ;  or,  Avhen 
matter  is  known  to  bo  formed,  the  lancet 
nay  be  used.  When  tho  boil  is  allowed  to 
burst  of  itself,  the  opcnin;^  is  usually  small, 
and  the  core  remains  some  time  before  it  isdis- 
charged,  unless  it  be  drawn  out.  The  cavity 
soon  heals  after  the  core  is  discharged,  and  uoth- 
iog  is  required  but  simple  dressing.  In  some 
cases,  however,  tho  soro  becotiics  stationary, 
and  stimukting  dressing  is  required.  A  little 
red  precipitate  ointment,  applied  on  a  piece  of 
lint  or  linen  ra^,  will  then  bo  useful.  Five 
grains  of  red  precipitate  mixed  with  a  drachm 
of  baaiUeoii,  nrma  a  good  oimbnentfortUa  pur 
pose. 

BOIS-LE-Di:c,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Holland,  capital  of  North  Brabant,  situated  near 
the  Junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa;  pop. 
S9,000.  Tha  town,  wbidt  la  abonlS nUM  m 


circumference,  is  handsome  and  well  built,  and 
traversed  by  several  canals,  crossed  by  upward 
of  80  bridges.  It  has  a  handsome  town-ball, 
7  churches,  iodnd^  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral, 

an  orphan  a-syluin,  a  grammar  schiKjl  (in  whicii 
Erasmus  was  for  some  time  a  pupil),  a  prison,  2 
hospitals,  an  arsenal  barracks  for  8,000  men, 
and  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Buis-le-Duc  waii  founded  by  God- 
frey III.,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1184.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  freooh  under  Picbegru  in 
1T94,  and  by  the  Prusaans  under  Bdlow  in 
1814. 

BOISS£R£l!L  Sui.Piz,  a  Gennan  arehitea 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Oolo|ne  In  1788,  died 

May  2,  1864.  A  journey  to  Paris  in  ISfi?  inipirod 
him  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  coUectiou  of 
old  German  specimens  of  art.  With  tllP  airisi 
ance  of  his  brother  he  occupied  many  years  in 
tho  work,  and  finally  procured  about  200  works 
of  German  artists,  ^\  hich  went  by  tho  name  of 
tho  "  Bois0er6e  collection,'*  and  were  for  sevenl 
years  deposited  in  a  gallery  at  Btnttgart  Thw 
-vrere  snbseqne&t^  pnrcbassd  by  £ttg  Lrab  ci 
Bavaria. 

BOISSIETJ,  Jean  Jacques  pb,  a  Frendi  en- 

prnrer,  Tiorn  Nov.  29,  I73f!,  at  Lyon?,  died 
ilureli  1,  laiO.  lie  tirst  devoted  himself  to 
paintiiip  ;  but  his  health  having  suffered  by  the 
preparation  of  colors,  he  turned  to  engraving 
and  especially  to  etcbing.  He  was  a  mrad  a 
Joseph  Vernct,  and  in  his  own  line  had  no 
rival.  His  etchings,  which  are  either  original 
compositions,  mostly  landscqwa  ftom  Italy,  cr 
copies  of  Flemish  pirtnres,  mi^  bemikad  Mlt 
to  those  of  Rembrandt. 

BOISSY  D'ANGLAS,  Francois  AsToms  »«, 
a  conspicuous  man  during  the  fVendi  revda- 
tion,  bom  at  Bt  Jean  Chambre,  Dec  8, 1761, 
died  in  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1826.  His  fiuui'v  .v.re 
Protestant,  and  bad  destined  him  to  the  bar; 
but  having  purchaaed  the  place  of  steward  to  the 
count  of  Provence,  afterward  Louis  XTITTt 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  porsuits.  lie 
was  chosen  successively  a  member  of  the  states- 
graeral,  of  the  constituent  assemUy,  and  of  tiia 
conTsnticn.  Tn  the  latter  body  be  for  the  most 
part  sided  with  the  Girondists.  He  voted  for 
tho  trial  of  Louis  XYL,  for  his  captivity,  and 
for  his  deportation,  and  when  extreme  measorss 
wore  determined  uiK>n,  for  an  appeal  to  tbepeo- 

Ele  in  his  behalf,  and  for  the  postpoQeinent  of 
is  execution.   These  evidences  of  moderatitxi 
rendered  him  snspected  to  the  committee  of 

Eublic  safety,  and  throughout  the  reign  of  terror 
e  kept  himsolf  in  the  background;  but  on  Ujc 
dowufoll  of  Kobespierre  he  reappeared  at  the 
tribona.  Ha  was  dtosea  secretary  of  tiiacoB- 
vention,  Oct.  7,  1794,  and  2  months  later  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  poMio  safety.  This 
committee  charged  him  with  the  duty  ofsapet*" 
intending  the  provisioning  of  Paris,  in  which 
osition  he  was  denounced  by  the  popidace  .n 
aving  caused  the  scarcity  of  oread  which  pre- 
vailed. In  the  dreadful  inamrecUons  of  iUtril 
1  and  Hay  20,  1795,  his  tftnttMiinn  anaad- 
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inglj  dlflleall  nd  dnprova,  yvt  li»  ioted  wlQi 

firmnosd  mi  J  judgiuoiit.  Ho  pro^iJtil  over  th« 
detatMratioua  of  th»  ooaTWttoa  daring  tiie 
UwmJtuTy  toMMilnwUdilhAlMtdof  Iwiiid 
uai  para*lc'<J  ou  a  j)ike,  and  Bonaparte  said  he 
was  frightened  oat  of  iua  moim  bjr  thA  fraatio 
uproar ;  but  ttM  Uileritiui  rtlato  that  Us 
duct  exliibik'd  the  highest  d«gre<'^  of  intrepidity. 
After  the  convention  passed  away,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ooimdl  m  600,  and  snbeeqaentlj 
president.  Being  hostile  to  the  diroctorr,  how* 
ever,  he  was  accused.  Sept  5,  17^7,  of  oorre- 
spuading  with  a  royalist  club,  and  condemned  to 
deportation.  For  3  years  he  was  conoealed^  bat 
at  last  ^fvirrendt!ro<l  him^iclf  a  priwner  at  the 
ialand  of  UlC-roii.  Buoaparto  roleased  him,  and 
IbIMO named  him  to  thetrlhunuto,  whore  he  was 
oho«<'n  |>ro3jdent  in  1808.  The  follow  ing  year  ho 
bocutuc  a  member  of  the  Muati^,  with  the  title 
of  coant.  On  the  restoration  of  the  BowboM 
in  1814,  ho  frave  in  Ids  adhesion  to  the  new  gor- 
•rnment,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  ir'or 
Ck*  mott  pari  1m  was  an  advc»cite  of  ttberal 
meaaores,  althoagh  be  managed,  like  so  manv 
other  Frenchmen  of  those  times,  to  stand  well 
wtth  lha  loooeflBire  govanuMata.  His  lataore 
he  gave  np  to  litorArr  orcupationa,  and  was 
the  author  of  E§»ai  tur  la  vitf,  it*  icrit*  et  Us 
opinion  d«  M.  d*  JbMmhmt  lo  8  vols.,  and 
of  E(udc$  imMm  €i  ptiUgtM  d^m^  aMMar^ 
in  6  vols.  ' 

BOISTE,  Famat  Glaudb  Vtoront,  anthor  of 
the  Dictionnaire  nnirt  rtcl  de  It  tnngue  Fran- 
p9m^  born  in  Paris,  1765,  died  at  ivry,  April 
ti,  1894.  Swcfl—iTely  an  adroeate,  printer, 
and  man  of  letter^,  ho  co1Iect<-d  a  wide  stock 
ol  iafiinaation,  from  which  he  composed  his 
ftreat  woiric,  which  appeared  ta  1800,  ioA  passed 
throngh  six  editions  d  i  i'-"  tlio  lifetime  of  the 
author.  He  published  i»ev«ral  other  works  of 
leas  iBBportanee,  buthadnotthatdaatpeeasoary 
for  urij^inal  com}M>sition.  The  first  edition  of 
bis  Ifietionnain  uMverul^  which  has  jott^ 
been  eaOadthadkllooaryor  dioltaoarieain  tha 
French  tonj:^ue,  did  not  contain  all  tliat  it  now 
docs.  To  every  edition  iite  author  added  some- 
thlng--8nt  tba  etymologies,  then  tba  original 
aathorities,  finaUy  sentences  and  maxims,  or 
select  thoughts,  where  each  word  is  employed. 

BOIVnr,  Msns  Aks«  Viotoibi  (Gillaik), 
a  French  midwife,  u[Hjn  whom  a  diploma 
of  M.  D.  wad  conferred  hy  the  university  of 
M^flwg;  noted  for  her  writings  on  obstetrics, 
born  at  AContreuil,  AprU  ft,  1778,  died  May  18, 
1841.  She  was  educated  in  a  nnnnery,  wh.  ro 
l»J  har  talents  she  attracUjd  the  attention  ..i  liio 
sister  of  Louu  XVI.,  Madam  Elisabeth.  When 
the  nunnery  where  sho  wa^  placed  was  de- 
atfoyed  hi  the  course  of  tlio  revolution,  she 
8j>ent  3  years  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  mid- 
wifery. In  17 'J 7  sho  married  an  employ6  at 
VersutUe^  of  the  aame  of  iioiviu,  but  on  beinff 
Ivfl  aiier  a  short  time  a  widow  with  a  child 
and  witliout  fortune,  '•he  undertook  thf  office 

midwife  at  Uie  hm^pital  of  the  maternity, 

Md,  ia  1801,  nm  aspatetadcUtf  aapaitotaBfr 


ani  flf  tiia  teilltotlen,  to  wUdi,  In  aaoordanoa 

with  her  suggestion,  a  special  school  of  ac- 
ooaohement  was  added  by  OhaptaL  Her 
mtfuA  d$  Part  dt»  oeoMieMnMiila  pnblisbad  fai 

1824,  parsed  throti^'h  several  editions.  Tha 
empress  of  Buwia  invited  her  to  St.  Peters 
burg,  but  aha  deeUiied. 

IJOJADOK,  a  loflv  capo  of  western  Africa, 
in  Jat.  2«<'  12'  N.,  aid  long.  14°  10'  W.  Tha 
ooaat  to  the  northward  is  very  dangerous,  be* 
ing  perpetually  shrouded  in  mL^ts,  and  strong 
currents  setting  in  toward  the  land.  For  many 
years  this  cape  interrupted  the  progress  of 
early  Portugnese  navigatoi^  bot  waa  flndlj 
passed  by  Gilianes  in  14^3. 

KOKKR,  Gkouge  IIknky,  an  American  dra- 
matist and  poet,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1823. 
Ho  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1842, 
studied  law,  but  did  not  pursue  the  professtoii. 
«id,  in  1847,  puhlished  tne  Lesson  of  Ulb Mia 
othtr  Poems.  Next  ho  wrote  "  Oalaynos,  a 
Tragedy,''  which  at  once  ext^^ndeU  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  was  successfully  play« 
ed  in  I>>ndon.  His  next  production  was  "Anne 
Boleyn,"  which  was  succeeded  by  the  tragedies 
of  "  I^nor  de  Gozmaa**  and  Francesca  da 
Kimiui."  He  has  also  written  the  "  Betrothal,'* 
a  play,  the  "  "Widow's  Marriage/'  a  comedy, 
and  sevend  minor  noema. 

BOKHARA,  or  BtcnARiA,  a  state  of  central 
Asia  oocupyiug  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
tha  Tnrtarian  steppes  and  great  plains,  wbicb 
commence  at  the  Uindon  K<  o^h  and  extend  to 
the  Northern  ocean ;  pop.  estimated  from  1,- 
1 00,000  to  2,500,000.  The  ooontry  lies  between 
hit.  30=  and  41°  N.  v.m]  !  >ng.  CS"  and  70^  E.  in 
a  natural  basin,  enclosed  on  the  £.  by  the  liolor 
Ta|^  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and 
Paropami-ian  ch.ain.    On  tJie  X.  it  is  bounded 
by  Toorkistan,  Khiva,  and  the  KirgheezsteppesL 
while  the  Akh  Ta|^  and  Kara  Tagb  (White  and 
Black  mountains),  spurs  of  the  Bolor  Tagh,  ex- 
tend into  the  oountrv  for  some  distance.  Tha 
region  not  occupied  bj  fAasa  hflbis  of  clay,  covw 
ered  with  njoving  sand.    Owing  to  the  presence} 
of  the  monntain  chains,  Bokhara  is  traversed  bj 
aavarat  riTors:  tba  Amoo  (Oxns  or  Jiboon),  Oo 
Zer-af-shan  (or  Sogd),  tlie  Kashka,  and  the 
Balkh.   By  means  of  these  streams  and  of  a  la- 
borious ajrrtem  of  irrigation,  the  lands  along  tha 
rivers  are  redeemed,  and  are  made  to  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  of  cereals,  pulse,  fruits,  and 
the  vegetables  of  a  temperate  climate.  Gotten 
k  carefully  cultivated,  and  silk  is  obtaiued  in 
considerable  quantitie<»,  the  worm?*  being  reared 
even  by  the  wandering  tribes.    Gold,  salt,  aluru, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  are  found.  Timber 
is  brought  down  from  the  mountains.    Of  tho 
native  animals,  sheep,  goutn,  and  cowds  ore  tho 
prinoiMl.  The  sheep  are  of  the  fat-tailed  breed ; 
a  pecnliar  specie.^  with  a  Jet-black  curly  fleec^^  is 
found  in  Bokhara.   Th^e  black  lamb-skins  aro 
in  great  request  in  the  ^at,  aspwiiallj  In  Per* 
sia.    The  goats  of  Bokhara  are  a  variety  of  tho 
Thibetan  and  Oashmerian  breeds,  and  yield  a 
baantUUifaMrlhair.  Tha  Baotriaaaamel,  with 
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3  hmnpj),  U  macb  used  fur  carrying  burdens. 
Tho  wild  animals  arc  of  tho  siuallw  Ipedas. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  exposod  to 
invasions  from  all  sides,  tho  inhabitants  arc 
made  up  of  different  nations,  including  Afghans, 
Arabs.  Jews,  Oalmuoks,  Karakidpoks,  Kirghccz, 
Lesgbians  from  the  Gaueases,  Mongols,  Perfians, 
Taujiks,  Toorkomaos,  and  Oozbuks.  The  Tuu- 
jiks  uro  believed  to  represent  tho  nmst  ancient 
inhabitants.  Thej  are  swd  ti>  rr-<Lmble  the 
Caucasian  typo  most  nearly,  and  their  inteUect- 
nal  activity  enables  them  almost  to  mono[K)liz© 
tho  trades  and  manufart  (ires.  The  Mohamme- 
dan is  the  prevalent  religion.  The  language  is 
Persian  or  TorUsh,  tiie  Torkiah  being  the  tongue 
of  the  Tartar  tribes.  Manufactures  of  c.itt  -n, 
Bilk,  furs,  leather,  aud  metals  are  pursued  »uc- 
oessfally.  Considerable  trade,  employing  not 
fevrer  tlmn  8,000  cflniL]-;,  13  Carried  on  between 
liijkliara  and  Russia.  Tho  caravan  route  passes 
tliroii^h  the  territories  of  tho  khan  of  Khiva  to 
Astr^hiuiandOrenboi|[.  They  export  rhubarb, 
ttcw  cotton,  peltries,  dresaed  and  raw,  fhiits,  and 
sTiawl  pio(l-i ;  importing  incfal--,  mirr>irs,  iron  aiul 
Steel  good-*,  cluth.H,  ujul  various  otiit-r  articles. 
This  trade  is  liable  to  bo  interrupted  by  the  dep- 
redation? oflho  khan  of  Kfiiva  and  of  tho  Kir- 
gheez.  liiit  llie  Ru.n^ianf^,  who  are  chielly  inter- 
ested in  it,  have  lately  made  their  power  respect- 
ed in  these  regions,  and  the  terror  of  their  niune 
is  felt  in  central  Asia  as  fiir  as  the  foot  of  the 
Hinilod  Koii~!i.  Tlio  lra<\'  iH-twoii-n  western  Asia 
and  tho  highlands  beyond  Kosligar  also  passes 
through  Bokhara,  and  employs  TOO  or  800  cam- 
els. A  trade  is  likcwis,-  c;irric<l  on,  through 
the  mountain  passe?,  with  Cabuol  and  tlio 
Funjaub,  but  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
mountaineers  make  it  very  uncertain. — ^The 
ooontry  was  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  an- 
cionts,  and  was  includcl  under  tlio  jrencnd 
name  of  Transoxiana  or  Sugdiaiia.  The  con- 
flueets  of  the  Mohammedans  extended  to  the 
foot  of  tlio  ]5-i!or  Tagil,  u:id  to  tlieni  Bukhara 
was  known  as  tlio  Mawar-al-Nahr,  and  became 
famous  tor  the  Hoods  uf  light  and  knowledge 
whicli  radiated  from  its  great  seminaries  of 
learning  at  Samarcand,  Balkh,  and  Bf)khara. 
Evon  in  inodorn  tinios  thc^o  I'itlos  i  njoy  <  onsid- 
erable  reputation  for  tho  number  of  schools 
which  they  mountain.  The  educfttioa  ia  very 
different  from  that  imparted  by  tho  founders  of 
Arabic  Uternturo.  It  consists  of  readings  from 
tlie  Koran  and  some  instruction  in  tho  com- 
mentators on  tho  sacred  volume,  and  in  mcta- 
pbysjcnl  subtleties.  Writing  is  an  accomplish- 
ment. Tlie  government  is  a  pure  dc^^potism, 
subject,  in  cooformiiy  with  Mohammedan  usage, 
to  some  controlling  power  in  the  priesthood. 
The  kli.'in  of  Bokhara  may  bo  styled  tho  only 
independent  sovereign  of  centra!  A«!a;  he  can 
bring  into  the  field  a  con>iiteraMo  number  of 
fighting  men.  The  present  khan  is  unfavorably 
known  from  his  treatment  of  Col.  Stoddard  and 
Capt.  CoDolly,  h!io  Were  imprudently  sent  to 
him  by  tho  Britbh  during  Uie  troubles  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  whom  he  detained  and  murder- 


ed. "VTolff  describes  him  as  nothing  bettor  than 
the  lowest  of  bis  sarage  subjects. — Tlie  canital, 
also  named  Bokuaha,  is  in  lat.  3y^  48'  N..  long. 
64**  26'  E ;  pop.  estimated  at  70,000.  It  is  the 
residence  of  tlie  khan,  and  Ci)nt:iiiis  his  palace, 
ui)ward  of  300  moisqucs  oud  mcdrcsscha,  14  car- 
avansaries for  the  accommodation  of  trsTcUere, 
and  several  bazaars  of  trreat  cxtrnt. 

BOKILVRA,  LiTri  K,  a  subdivifiuu  uf  central 
A8i^^  in  tho  S.  W.  corner  of  tlio  Chinese  em- 
pire, at  the  angle  formed  by  tho  Bolor  Tagh  and 
the  Thian-Shan  mountains.  It  is  also  known  as 
Kttokan  and  Kashgar. 

BOL)  Fbbdikaho,  a  painter  of  UuUand,  bom 
fit  Dor^  1610,  died  m  Amsterdam  in  1681.  He 
was  the  pupil  oT  Kc  inhrandt,  and  is  bc>t  knosirn 
by  his  admirable  i)ortraits,  iu  Uio  htyle  of  that 
master,  though  ho  likowi&o  executed  several 
historii'al  paintings  of  merit.  Many  of  hi.^ 
"Works  are  still  tu  be  s^vii  at  AiusUTdaui. 
Do  also  praciiM  d  etching  with  success. 

BOLAN  PASS,  a  defile  in  the  mounts  of 
Beloochistan^  on  the  route  between  the  lower 
Indus  and  the  table-land  of  AlV'hanistan.  It 
consists  of  a  succession  of  ravines,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  is  about  C5  mites.  Along  tite 
course  of  tho  Bolan  river,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  4,494  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  flows  through  the  ravines  with  a 
rafid  decent,  a  wagon-road  passes  through 
this  defile  with  an  ascent  of  90  feet  per  mlTet. 
Tho  Briti>!i  exjKMrition  to  Af^'lKHii-t^m.  in  1839, 
spent  6  days,  from  March  16  to  21,  in  passing 
through  this  defile. 

lU)hREC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie  d.  ji.art- 
meat  uf  the  Lower  Seine,  onihe]>ul!ici  riv«.r  iUid 
the  Paris  and  Havre  railway,  18  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  the  city  of  Havre ;  pop.  in  lti66,  8,664. 
Cotton  cloths  are  largely  manufactuted ;  beside 
which  il  hai  woollen  and  linen  factories,  dye- 
works,  and  tanneries.  Bolbec  is  well  laid  out, 
aud  contains  many  handsome  residences. 

BOLDKE,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  Xow 
Forest.  It  is  iii<:iuorublo  for  having  been  the 
sceno  of  tho  labors  of  tho  Kev.  'WilUam  Gilpin, 
antlior  of  "Forest  Scenery,"  and  rector  of 
this  i»arish.  Tho  profits  derived  ftom  Mi 
talents  as  an  artist  and  a  writer  he  devoted  tD 
the  endowment  of  2  schools  iu  this  place. 

BOLE  (6r.  $u\ot,  a  masaX  en  argilhieeova 
earthy  mineral  of  various  CQlor«.  as  yellow, 
black,  brown,  and  bright  red,  all  derived  from 
oxide  of  iron.  Tho  substance  is  probably  dis- 
integrated ha-ali.  It  h  an  earthy  substance^ 
absorbs  water  rapidly,  and  falls  to  powder.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  medicine  for  its 
absorbent,  astringent,  and  tunic  propertise ;  tlie 
last  due,  no  doubt,  only  to  the  Iron  in  its  oompo- 
sithui.  It  is  still  n-ei]  in  India  in  incdirinc,  ncil 
in  Europe  for  giving  a  color  to  anchovies,  and 
abo  to  tooth-powdera.  It  Is  also  a  medicine 
in  vc1<"'rinnry  practice.  A'vdv^is  phnws  it  to 
be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aitiuun.i,  with  varying 
proportions  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  very  small 

auantities  of  lime  and  magnesia;  *  oomposi- 
Ion  rendering  It  better  ndt^ed  t»  tiM  mecdMD^ 
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ioal  parpoaM  to  wUeh  it  U  applied  tlMn  to 

medkUiJk!  «?cs,  or  even  to  mtisfying  the  pnnps 
of  huugur,  U  practised  by  some  of  the  ri:\tivo 
Indiaoi  of  Sonth  AmoriM.  Tlw  Jananeso, 
however,  eat  it  fur  another  pnrpo^,  wiiicli  it 
may  answer  vcrj  weU ;  tkitt  is  tu  iiidiice  a  Uiin 
ami  ppare  habit  of  tiiie  body.  Artneniao  bole 
i'*  nuu  li  ii^ed  as  &  tooth-powder.  In  (Icrmany 
buk  in  calcined,  washed,  aiid  ground  for  a 
paint  Tho  p4dnt  Icnown  as  sienna,  or  bunit 
si^^-nnn,  h  a  preparation  of  a  chestniit-lirown 
variety  from  Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  finsbioDod 
into  pitK-s  by  tho  Korth  AmofkM  Indiaiii^ 
Til  rk«,  :iri«!  G»  nnan?. 

iiuLKHO,  a  popular  Spanish  danca  supposed 
to  be  of  Mooriah  origin,  like  the  fiaaango.  It 
is  ncr'>mp;inicfl  with  Bong«(,  jrnitar,  nnd  c!v«:ta- 
notij  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz,  with 
ftdl  orehestra.  The  daaoen  yopruaent  by  their 
p,intuii\irno  tin-  mo^it  <-onl!li  tin^i;  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  from  the  Urst  blushing  dawn  of 
krre  to  the  most  vehenient  bursts  of  pankm. 

noT^EYN,  Anke.         As'nf:  Hoieyv. 

BULGKAD,  a  Rossian  town  situated  on  the 
river  Yaipookh,  In  the  Lower  Ba<^Ak,  oolonial 

district  uf  lK>-;irabia,  cclebntod  i'nr  the  fro- 
qoout  meotioo  made  of  it  in  the  discussioos 
retative  to  the  territorM  dillleiilties  of  Rimia 

•^villi  Tiirkt  v,  iu  t!io  treaty  i>f  Pans  cf  1856. 
In  1851  the  popoliition  of  the  town  wwi  esti- 
inaitNl  at  8,305,  chioHy  Bulgarians  or  of  Balga- 
ri.iri  origin,  and  the  number  of  huuse^  almost 
.ill  of  >tune,  1,037.  The  distance  from  Odeiaa 
is  \0'2  miles,  and  from  Ismail,  80  m'Ues. 

BOLl,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatio  Turkey, 
in  lal.  id^  85'  long.  31"  IQ'  E.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  district,  and  contains  about  1,000 
houses.  The  mini  oc  andeat  Hadrianapolis  are 
in  the  vicinitv. 

BOLIN(JimOKE,  n«firr8T.  Jonx,  viscount, 
ft  faiiiuu!)  English  statesman,  wit.  and  man  of 
letter*,  Uirn  at  Hattcrseo,  Ix>ndon,  Oct.  1,  1678, 
died  Doc.  12,  1751.  lie  was  of  an  ancient  and 
nobl«  family ;  his  father  having  been  Sir  Iktiry 
St.  John,  hart.,  and  afterward  viscount,  .'m<i  lii-< 
motJier,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  earl  uf 
Warwick,  lliaearly  education  was  managed  by 
hi*  tri.»t!:i  -  on  strict  ptirit.miral  principles, 
afiaia-v  ihc  rijridity  of  wliicli  lie  ai4>u:iri*  soon 
to  have  rMled.  Alter  attending  school 
at  Eton,  ho  proTPcdefl  to  Christ  Cfiiirk'fi  coheL'o 
at  Oxford,  where  he  -  uiri  Jistiuguij»lioU  himMsif 
by  the  brilliaDcy  i  f  his  parts,  rather  than  by 
his  diligence  ai)<l  applirntl  lu.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  is  bu|ii«>5?eil  to  have  spent  some 
ears  in  travel  upon  the  continent,  afthou^  he 
as  left  no  record  of  this  perio  h  Returning 
to  £n inland,  ho  was  marriecL  in  1700,  to  ITran- 
eea,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Wiadieoinb; 
bat  in  Rpito  of  the  he  intr  of  her  person,  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  posaession  of  a  largo 
Awtone,  he  did  not  eoodfraa  on  good  tertna 
▼ith  her.  nml  they  were  flpee-Iily  f-epnratcd. 
6t.  John's  ^race  of  manners,  his  varied  at- 
tainnieiita,  and  the  iiucinatlng  art*  of  hb  eon- 
veiMtioai»  rendered  him  a  fiiTorilA  and  A  leader 
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hi  the  fashionable  circles  of  London,  where  his 

mora!  princi|i!e.-<.  however,  were  n'>t  stringent 
enough  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  !se<hiclioii5 
of  siioh  eooiely.  Before  he  was  25  years  of 
:  .:e,  he  wns  .1  somewhat  notorions  libertine, 
and  wasted,  in  tlie  indulgence  of  hi-s  potions, 
ttie  time  which  he  ooAt  to  have  devote<l  to 
the  culture  of  his  onicK;  and  dazzling  abilities. 
His  marriaee,  whicn  had  been  promoted  by  his 
friends  in  the  hope  of  weaning  him  from  more 
miscellaneous  connection?*,  hat!  proved  no  check 
to  the  undisciplined  impulses  of  his  nature.  la 
•  lindfaHr  hope  of  interesting  him  in  noble  and 
hoTifirftblo  pursuit*,  his  father  retired  from  the 
Dotiiiton  of  re}>re9entative  in  fmrliament  for  the 
Mrov^h  of  Wotton  Besaet,  which  was  trana- 
ferred  to  him,  and  thus  brought  him  into  con- 
spicuous public  life.  The  tories,  under  the 
lead  of  Booheiter  and  Godolphin,  were  then 
in  power,  and  St.  -Tohn  at  once  nttaoliod  hira- 
•eu  to  them.  In  17o4  he  entered  the  ministry 
aa  leeretary  at  war,  and  for  4  yeara  he  dit> 
charged  the  duties  of  that  office.  When  Go- 
dolphin  became  a  whig,  and  he  and  Marlborough 
fonned  a  new  minia^,  Bt  John  retired  to  the 
country,  and  devoted  liitiisolf  to  .study.  Two 
years  iater,  the  lories  triomphed,  and  he  was 
UMule  secretary  of  state,  in  the  department  of 
foreiiru  alTairs.  lie  coutinucHl  in  the  adiuin- 
btration  until  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  1714,  having  token  an  active  part  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  which 
ho  prided  himscLf,  although  that  measure 
was  regarded  as  an  inglorious  one  for  his 
country,  and  had  been  strenuously  opposed 
throughout,  not  only  by  the  whigs,  the  natural 
opposition,  but  by  those  eminent  generals,  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  by  Holland  and  other 
European  powers.  Boon  adler  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  a  violent  dissension  broke  out  be- 
tween St.  John  and  hi-*  old  friend  Harley,  then 
lord  high  treasurer  and  ojirl  of  Oxford,  which 
Dean  Swift,  the  friead  uf  both,  sou;:ht  in  vaiu 
to  aUay,  but  which  did  not  terminate  till  the 
qnpen  had  dismissed  Oxford,  and  mode  8t.  Jolin 
hcT  prime  miuister.  His  elevation  took  place 
July  97,  1714,  while,  unfortunately  for  him, 
the  queen  died  in  August  of  the  «tamo  year, — 
a  little  lii^  than  a  week  afterward.  The 
advent  of  George  I.  waa  tlie  success  of  tlie 
whigs,  and  .is  Pt.  John  was  more  than  Fu^p^ct- 
ed  of  having  plotted  for  the  rcluru.  of  the 
Stuart  family  to  tlie  tiirone,  he  eonld  no  longer 
hop»e  for  favor.  Having  been  called  to  the 
house  of  lords,  in  1712,  with  the  title  of  Via- 
ooont  Bolfaigbroke,  he  made  his  appearance 
the  re,  after  hi''  dismissal  from  office,  for  a  short 
while;  but  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Mends  of  tlie  Hanorer  fiunily  in  tlw  honee 
of  cnmmon=<  in  1715.  caused  him  alarm,  and 
he  tied  in  di<Wiise  to  France.  Tiiia  occurred 
Mwdi  97  of  that  year,  ud  Anf .  6  fol- 
lowlni;  ho  w.\-!  ifnpoarhe<l  hy  Walpde  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  treason  imd 
ether  erhnea  and  nriadenieanoca,  and  not  qp- 
peariof,  within  the  time  ape^^ed,  to  repl j  to 
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this  charges,  was  forinnlly  attainted.  Menn> 
while,  ho  enga^^  in  tlio  ek-rviw  of  James  IH., 
ttie  pretender,  as  be  was  called,  who  made  him 
hit  prime  minister,  end  used  him  in  eolieiting 
the  assistance  of  the  French  court  in  the  at- 
tempt ahout  to  be  made  to  rev  i\  e  the  prostrate 
fortunes  of  the  Stuarta.  Bolinghroko  cuntin- 
ut  d  in  the  active  management  of  his  aftairs  in 
I'rauce  after  the  prince  sot  out  upon  his  expe- 
dition to  effect  ft  rising  in  Soot  hind.  The  iiiis- 
carriage  of  that  aoheme,  and  the  diasatiafaotloa 
of  James  with  his  principal  eeeretarj,  caaaed 
hh  sudden  discharge  from  his  employment; 
when,  with  a  versatility  of  priuciple  quite  oh  a 
level  with  tiie  pUusibility  of  liis  manner,  he 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Hanoverian 

Earty.  Walpulc,  hovviiver,  apprehensive  of  his 
iflucnce  in  the  event  of  his  return  to  England, 
procured  the  prolongation  of  his  exile.  For  7 
years  he  remained  in  banishment,  on  the  conti- 
nent, residing  principally  at  La  Snurce,  an  es- 
tate ho  owned  near  Orleans,  and  devoting  him- 
oelf  to  bdles-lettrcs,  and  an  active  correspond- 
ence witli  Pope.  Swift,  and  other  celebrated 
literary  contcmporari(».  His  wife  dying  in 
1718,  he  was  privatdy  married  2  years  later  to 
tlie  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Yillette,  a  niece 
of  the  notorious  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It 
was  cliii'lly  tlirou^h  Ikp  in>trumenLility,  in 
hribing  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  a  mistress  of 
King  George,  with  the  sum  of  £11,000,  that  he 
succeeded  in  getting  ]>eriiil>«i(in  to  return  to 
own  country  ia  the  year  1723.  But  h«  did 
not  resume  a  permanent  reaidence  there  till 
1724,  when,  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  lorae 
fortune,  acqnircd  by  tamiicring  in  Law's  IfisoB- 
s^ippi  bubble,  he  ellected  the  restoration  of  his 

Sroperty.  Tlie  act  was  signed  by  Uie  king 
[ay  81, 1726.  His  reetoratioa  to  civil  rights 
was  not  granted  at  the  ssirne  time,  and  ho  found 
hiiiLSclf  excluded  from  his  seat  in  the  house 
uf  lords.  This  denial  Eot  his  pen  in  motion 
against  the  miuisitry,  so  that  for  some  years 
his  political  papers  in  the  "  Craftsman,"  under 
tho  titles  of  "An  Occjisional  Writer,"  and 
•*  iiumphrey  Oldcastio,"  kept  the  town  alive. 
Ilis  ^'Letters  upon  English  Ilistory,"  and  his 
''Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  sub-emuiitlv  col- 
lected and  published  as  sepurato  works,  furmcd 
]>arts  of  this  scries.  At  the  same  time  ho  con- 
tinued to  write,  though  not  to  jniblish,  on 
metaphysical  and  niorjd  subjects.  Convinced, 
however,  of  the  futility  of  his  att;ick  upon  the 
government,  and  not  a  little  frightened,  per- 
haps, by  a  snrreptitiooa  isane  <n  his  former 
letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  pretender,  ho 
(juitted  England  ouce  more  for  France,  in  1735. 
He  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of  his  lather 
in  1742,  when  he  returned  to  take  pf)R«c<f»ion 
of  the  family  estate  at  Ballersea.  Tlie  fall  of 
Walpolo  tiiat  same  year  brouL'lit  him  hopes  of 
recovering  hi^  citizenship,  but  it  did  not  have 
that  effect,  nor  did  he  ever  again  enter  into 
political  life.  He  pn^si  d  his  leisure  in  the  i>re- 
paration  of  his  literary  works,  and  in  inter- 
course with  his  pluloflophio  and  literarx  Menda^ 


among  whom  were  numbered  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  then  living.  On  his  death, 
in  1751,  he  iHKiueathed  his  manoseripU  and 
works  to  pKvVl  Mallet,  who  published  a  com- 
plete edition  of  tliem,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  1754. 
A  new  edition,  with  alife  by  GoldsEuith,  appeared 
in  1809,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Among  the  most  notewor- 
thy of  his  writings,  beside  those  already  notice<l, 
are  " The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King," a  "Letter  ou 
the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,"  ''.Some  Keflectioiis  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  Letters  on  tho 
Study  and  the  Use  of  History,**  and  "Ooneentin^ 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Keligion."  They  are 
written  in  a  fluent,  flexible,  and  eloquent  stylei 
combining  a  certain  aohotlastio  refloemsnt  wiOi 
the  ea.«y  and  natural  mnruKr  of  a  man  of  tbo 
world,  and  mingling  au  apjtiUcntly  pn.>foand 
philosophy  with  a  sprightly  and  careless  wit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  attractive,  especially  to  a 
young  and  immatnre  mind,  tnan  these  am 
when  they  are  first  read,  bat  a  closer  familiar- 
ity with  them  soon  convinces  the  reader  that 
the  rhetoric  is  artificial,  the  sentiments  affected, 
the  learning  a  gro;it  deal  of  it  borrov-tti  ai^^ 
the  thuught  iturinsically  unimportant.  \\  .ih 
a  marvellous  capacity  for  appropriating  iho 
knowlcdgo  of  others^  so  iar  as  it  mited  bis 
puriK>M:'s,  he  possessed  also  a  certain  TimA 
cleganr  o  and  clearness  in  setting  it  H  i i'  .  which 

favo  not  only  a  momentary  chann,  but  a  sem- 
lance  of  profundity,  to  his  speculations.  Yet^ 
in  spite  ot  their  more  serious  defects,  the  writ- 
ings of  Bolingbroke  for  a  long  time  influenced 
the  tone  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
writing,  of  his  age;  and  though  they  are  not 
destin^  to  be  much  read  hereafter,  they  will 
ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  literary 
history  uf  that  epoch.  As  an  orator,  Bohng- 
broke  held  a  bigh  rank,  although  his  n^tatton 
rests  chiefly  on  tra<lition,  and  no  complatA 
specimen  of  his  elo<|Uence  is  now  extant. 

BOLIVAB,  a  western  county  of  Missiasippi, 
with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m.  It  is  sepa* 
rated  by  the  Mississippi  river  from  Arkansas 
on  the  west,  and  cimsists  mainly  i  f  -'.varop  land, 
part  of  which  issubjcct  to  frequent  inundations^ 
The  efimate  of  the  lowlands  is  convdcred  m- 
healthy,  and  cxten«ivo  and  highly  fertile  tracts 
are  consequently  left  uiicuUivated.  In  1B50  the 
county  produced  4^723  bales  of  cotton,  107,- 
075  bushels  of  corn,  and  29,066  of  sweet  pota- 
toes. Capital,  Bolivia.  Pop.  in  1860,  2,677, 
of  whom  2,180  were  slaves. 

BOUVAR  Y  PONTE^  Simok,  the  "Ubera- 
toc^  of  CSolomlna,  bom  at  Oaracas,  July  84, 
17S3,  died  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Miu-- 
tha,  Dec.  17,  1830.  He  was  the  eoa  of  one 
of  the  /amitia$  MatUwuuu^  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  Si>anish  snprcmacy,  constituted  the  creole 
nobility  in  VLtK7;uLla.  In  compliance  with  the 
custom  of  wealthy  Americans  of  those  tinn-s, 
at  the  early  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Europe. 
Trma  Spain  he  passed  toIVanoe,  and  reridednr 
some  years  in  Paris.  In  1802  he  married  in 
Madrid,  and  returned  to  VenezuehL  where  his 
wifodiedfiiiddanlyofyellowlbver.  AftertUalM 
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vlsttod  EarojM  a  second  time,  and  was  present 
at  Napoleon'f  floronatioQ  as  enp«ror,  in  1804^ 
and  at  his  niwaraptiun  of  tho  Iron  crown  of  I>otn- 
bardr,  in  iy05.  lu  1S09  ho  returned  home,  and 
dtapne  the  importnuities  of  Joeeph  Felix  Ribaa, 
Ui  oooain,  he  ditdinnd  to  join  in  the  revolution 
niiidi  liroko  out  K  Giraoia,  April  19,  1810 ; 
bnt,  after  the  event,  ho  accepted  a  mission  to 
Lcmdoa  to  purchase  anm  and  solicit  the  pro- 
teotioo  of  the  British  government  Apparently 
well  received  by  the  marquis  of  Welles-ley,  tlieu 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  he  obtained  nothing 
beyond  the  Ubw^  to  ei{>ort  arms  for  ready 
cash  with  the  payment  of  heavy  duties  npon 
them.  On  his  retnm  firom  lioodon,  be  ai^pun 
withdrew  to  private  life,  until,  Se[)t.  1811,  he 
was  pravMled  upon  by  Geo.  Minuida,  then  oom- 
Bunderiii-diier  of  tno  insurgent  land  and  sea 
forces,  to  accept  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  stal^  ana  the  oODimand  of  Puerto  UabeUo, 
the  strongeit  totUm  of  N  enozuehk  The  Qptn- 
ish  prisoners  of  war,  whom  Muranda  used  regti' 
larly  to  send  to  Puerto  Cabello,  to  be  confined 
in  the  citadel,  Iiaving  sncceeded  in  overconiing 
their  guards  by  surprise,  and  In  adzing  the 
flitadel.  Bolivar,  although  they  weto  ttniniMd, 
while  ho  had  a  numeroui<  garrison  and  large 
ma«nzineS|  embarked  precipitately  in  the  nigU^ 
with  8  of  ate  oflloers,  witliout  giving  notlee  to 
htsown troops,  arrived  at dnyhrouk  at  La  Gaarm, 
and  retired  to  hb  estate  at  San  Miiteo.  Un'l>o- 
coming  aware  of  their  commander's  tlif^ht,  tfio 
garrieoo  retired  in  good  order  from  the  nbcoi 
ivUeh  wia  imoMdialelv  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards  under  Monterertfe.  This  event  turne<J  tho 
scale  in  £avor  of  Spain,  and  oi>liged  Minutda,  on 
the  authority  of  the  congress,  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Vittoria,  July  26,  1812,  which  restored 
Venezuela  to  the  Spanish  rule.  Un  July  30 
Miranda  arrived  at  LiGuayra,  where  he  intended 
to  embark  on  board  an  English  veaaoL  On  hia 
^iilt  to  the  eoromander  of  tho  place,  OoL  lfaa> 
ucl  Maria  Cjv«as,  lie  met  with  a  numeroiu  co?n- 
nany,  among  whom  were  Duu  Miguel  PeHa  and 
SiflMMi  Bolivar,  who  persuaded  him  to  «tay,  fur 
one  night  at  least,  in  Casa.s's  house.  At  2  oYlock 
in  the  rooming,  when  Miranda  was  guuudly 
Bleeping,  Casa^,  Pena,  and  Bolivar  entered  hia 
roooo,  with  4  armed  soldian^  oautioedj  aaiaed 
hie  iword  and  pistol,  theo  awakwed  Uni,  ab- 
ruptly told  him  to  rise  and  dre*a  himsolf,  put 
him  into  irons,  and  had  him  fioailv  surrendered 
to  Montcverde,  who  dfapatdied  him  to  Cadix, 
where,  after  some  years*  captivity,  he  died  in 
irons.  This  act,  cauimitted  on  the  pretext  that 
Miranda  had  betrayed  his  country  by  the  capit- 
olatioa  of  Vittoria^  proMred  for  Bolivar  hLonti^ 
verd6*s  peculiar  fiivor,ao  tliat  when  he  demand- 
ed his  pti*4port,  M.mteverdo  declared  "Col  Bo- 
livar's re^^uest  should  ho  oompUcd  with,  m  a 
reward  for  hk  having  served  the  king  of  Spain 
by  dclirerinj^  up  Miranda.'"  Re  was  thus  allowed 
to  sail  for  Cura^oa,  wliero  ho  spent  6  weeks, 
and  proceeded,  in  cumpany  with  his  cousin 
BibaS|  to  the  little  republic  of  f^tr^hiiffiit.  Pre- 
vkMto  thafar  anival,  a  greatauihar  ef  loldlin^ 
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who  had  aerred  under  Geo.  Miranda,  had  fled 
to  Carthagena.  ]ttbaa|iro|nied  to  them  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  ia 
Venezuela,  and  to  accept  lioiivar  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. Tho  former  pro^tosition  ther 
embraced  eagerly ;  to  the  latter  the/  demurred, 
but  at  last  yielded,  on  the  oonAtfon  of  Ribaa 
l>eing  the  second  in  command.  Manuel  Rodriguea 
Torricea,  tho  president  of  the  republic  of  Car- 
thagena,  added  to  the  800  aoldiers  thva  enlbted 
under  Bolivar,  BOO  men  nnder  the  command  of 
hiii  couain,  Manuel  Oastillu.  Tlie  expediliua 
started  in  the  be^nning  of  Jan.  1818.  Diasen- 
aona  as  to  the  supreme  command  br^ing  out 
between  Bolivar  and  Castillo,  the  latter  suddenly 
decamped  with  hin  ^'renadiers.  Bolivar,  on  Ins 
part,  proposed  to  follow  CastiUo*s  examnlc,  and 
retoni  to  Oarthasena,  bat  Blboa  penoaoed  Um 
at  Icnjrth  to  pursue  his  conrsc  at  least  as  far  as 
Bogota,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  con^re^  of 
Hew  Granada.  They  were  w^  received,  sup- 
ported in  every  way,  and  were  both  made  gen- 
erals by  the  oongreaa,  and,  after  having  divided 
their  little  army  into  2  columns,  the}'  marched  by 
diffBreot  rootea  opou  Caracas.  The  further  they 
advaooed,  the  ihtNiawrKrew  their  feHMuoaa^  the 
cniel  excesses  of  the  SpanUrds  actlnfr  every- 
where aa  tbe  recruiting  tiergoants  for  the  armj 
of  the  indepeodenta.  The  power  of  resistaaea 
on  tho  part  of  the  Spaniards  miis  ]>rr>kea, 
partly  by  tho  circumstauco  c'f  |  of  tlieir  army 
being  composed  of  nativea,  who  lM)lti'd  on  tvi-ry 
enootinter  to  the  oppoaite  ranks,  partly  by  the 
oo«rai8eo  of  endi  geaerab  aa  TiBcar,  Cagigal, 
and  Fierro,  who,  on  every  o<  cji-i<'n,  de>erted 
their  own  tr<x)i><>.  Thus  it  hai'iHined  that  San 
lago  Marino,  an  ignorant  youth,  had  eoor 
trived  to  dislo<Jge  the  Spaniards  from  the  prov- 
ince3  of  Cumaria  and  liarceloua,  at  the  very 
time  that  Bolivar  was  advancing  through  tho 
western  provinoeai  The  only  serioos  reaiat* 
ane^oo  the  pert  of  tbe  Bpeniarda,  was  directed 
against  the  column  of  Ribax.  wlio,  however, 
route<l  (ico.  Monteverde  at  Luetaguanes,  and 
forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  ifl  pQ«rto 
hello  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  On 
hearing  of  Bolivar's  approach,  Gen.  Fierro,  tbe 
governor  of  Caracas,  sent  deputies  to  propose 
a  capitulatioii,  whidk  waa  eoododed  at  Vitto- 
ria; but  flnrro,  struck  by  a  sodden  poide,  and 
not  cxjiectlng  the  return  of  his  own  emissaries, 
secretly  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving  more 
tlunlffiOO  Spajdaida  at  the  discretion  of  the 
enemy.  B^tlivar  was  now  honored  with  a  pub- 
lic triumph.  Standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  13  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white, 
adorned  with  the  national  ooion.  and  all  se- 
lected  from  tbe  first  tkmiliea  of  Oaraoas,  Bol- 
ivar, h.'irehemhd.  in  full  nniform,  and  wii  lding 
a  email  tMtua  in  his  hand,  wa-4,  in  ahout  half  an 
hour,  dragged  from  the  entmnce  of  tiie  city  to 
his  residence.  Having  proclaimed  himself  dic- 
tator and  liberator  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Venezuela" — Mariflo  had  assumed  tho  title 
of  '^diotator  of  tbe  eastern  provinoee"— he 
Mtad  **tlio  ordar  of  the  libarator,**  ealab- 
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lishttl  a  choice  corps  of  tr<x>ps  ander  tho  natne 
of  his  body-guard»  and  surrounded  himself  with 
tbe  show  of  a  court.  But,  like  most  of  lii^ 
countrymen,  ho  was  averse  to  any  prolon^^ud 
exertion,  and  his  dictatorship  soon  proved  a 
lotUtar^  anarchy,  leaving  the  most  important 
afi^rs  m  tbe  bands  of  favorites,  who  wjaandered 
till-  finance.^  of  tlur  rn'.ii'.try,  and  tlu-n  rL>urtod 
to  odious  nienns  in  order  to  restoro  thtiu.  Tho 
new  euthusiiLHin  of  tho  people  was  thus  turned 
to  di^sati-fa'tion,  and  tlio  «>t\ittored  forces  of 
the  eiioniy  were  alloweil  to  recover.  Wliile,  in 
tho  hi.;,'iuning  of  Aug,  1^13,  Montevcrdo  was 
abut  up  in  tbe  fortress  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
the  Spanish  army  reduced  to  the  possession  of 
a  small  strip  of  land  in  tho  norili-wrsieru  part 
of  Venezuela,  3  months  later,  in  December,  tlio 
liberator's  prestige  was  ^onc,  and  Caracas  itself 
threritcii«:d,  \>y  iho  siKllL-n  apjicnrnTico  in  its 
noii,'hborhood  of  the  vku>riuu3  .Spuijiards  under 
Boves.  To  Btronjjthen  his  tottering  jiower. 
Bolivar  nssemhled,  Jan.  1,  1614,  a  junta  of 
the  luost  iiitlueiitial  inhabitants  of  Caracas,  de- 
<  lari.:::  himself  to  bo  unwilling  any  loiigor  to 
bear  tho  burden  of  dictaturalkip.  llurtudo  Men- 
doza,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  in  a  long  ora- 
tion, '*tlie  neoossify  of  lcn:ini'  tho  sujtremc 
power  in  tho  liands  of  (Ion.  Bolivar,  until  the 
congress  of  New  Grai  ada  could  meet,  and 
Venezuela  bo  united  under  one  government." 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  diclalor- 
ship  was  thus  invested  with  some  sort  of  legal 
sanction.  Tbo  war  with  the  Spaniards  wos^ 
for  some  time,  carried  on  in  a  scries  of  amali 
actions  with  no  decUI\  l'  advantage  to  either  of 
the  contending  pai  ;i.  -.  la  June,  l^H,  Bovcti 
inarched  with  his  unit  I  1'.  .roes  from  Calabozo  on 
LaPuerta,  where  the  tww  dictators,  Bolivar  and 
Maritio,  had  formed  a  junction,  met  them,  and 
ordered  an  irtmiodiafe  attack.  After  some  rc- 
eidtonce,  Boiivor  tied  toward  Caracas,  while  Ma- 
rino disapt)care<l  in  tho  direction  of  Cumana. 
Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Bovos,  who  then  detached  2  columns  (1  of 
them  under  tlio  command  of  Col.  Gonzales),  by 
dii&rcnt  roads,  upon  Caracas.  P.ibas  tried 
in  vjun  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Gonzales-  On 
the  surrender  of  Caraciis  to  donzales,  .July  17, 
lbl4,  Bolivar  evacuated  La  Ctoarra,  ordered  the 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  that  town  to  sail 
for  Cumana,  and  retreated  with  thoreinaiti  li  rof 
liis  troops  upon  Barcelona.  After  a  defeat  in- 
flicted on  the  insurgents  by  Bovcs,  Aug.  8, 1814, 
at  Anguitjv,  Bohvar  left  his  troops  the  Kimo 
night  secretly  to  hasten,  through  by-roads,  to 
Cumana,  where,  de-ipite  the  angry  protests  of 
liibaa,  he  at  onco  embarked  on  board  tho  iii- 
anchl,  together  with  Marifto  and  some  other 
oflicer-^.  If  Bil»as,  Pae/,.  and  other  generals 
had  followed  the  dictators  in  their  lliirht,  every 
thing  would  have  been  loA.  Treated  by  Cen. 
Arismendi,  on  their  arrival  at  .Tuan  (irieg.>,  in 
the  island  of  Margarita,  as  de-,  i  tors,  and  ordered 
to  depart,  thoy  niiled  for  Carupaiio,  whence, 
meeting;  with  a  bimilar  reception  on  the  part  of 
Col.  Bermadez,  tbcjr  steered  towaid  Cartbar 


ffena.  There,  to  palliate  their  flight,  thoy  pnb- 
ished  a  justificatory  memoir,  in  nigb>soandtng 
p!na-o(ili.g\.  Having  joined  a  plot  for  Ujo 
ovcithrow  of  tlie  government  of  Carthagena, 
Bolivar  had  to  leave  that  little  republic,  and 
proceeded  to  Toiya,  where  the  con^fress  of  the 
federalist  repnUie  of  New  Granada  was  slttmg. 
At  that  time  the  pr>>vihOi'  of  Ciuxlinainarca 
stood  at  the  head  of  tho  independent  provinces 
which  refused  to  a<lopt  the  Granadian  federal 
coiiii»art.  while  Quito,  Pasto,  Santa  Martha, 
ami  other  provinces,  still  remained  in  the  power 
of  tl)0  Spaniards.  Bolivar,  who  arrived  At 
Tuqja  Nov.  92,  lS14w  was  created  by  the  con- 
gress oommander-in-ohlef  of  the  federalist  forces, 
and  received  tho  dimble  mission  of  forcing  tho 
president  of  tho  province  of  Cundinamarca  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  congress,  and 
of  tlion  injirrliiTir;  n^'ainst  Santa  Martha,  tho 
only  forlilied  s>ea[»tirt  tho  Spjuiiards  sliil  re- 
tained in  New  Granada.  The  first  point  was 
easily  carried,  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  disaf- 
fected province,  being  a  defenceless  town.  In 
spite  of  its  capitulation.  Bolivar  allowed  it  to 
be  sacked  during  48  hours  by  his  troopa.  At 
Banta  Martha,  the  Spanish  general  Moatalvo^ 
havinrr  a  feeble  garrison  of  loss  than  200  men, 
and  a  fortrcjw  in  a  miserable  state  of  defence, 
had  already  bespoken  a  French  ve<^sel,  in  order 
to  Focure  \m  own  flight,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  sent  word  to  Bolivar  that  on  his 
appearance  they  •would  open  the  gate>  and  drive 
out  tbe  garrison.  But  instead  of  marching,  as 
he  was  ordered  hj  the  congress,  against  tbe 
Spaniards  at  Santa  Martha,  lie  indulged  bis 
rauei>r  against  Castillo,  tho  commander  of  Car- 
thagena, took  upon  himself  to  lead  his  troops 
against  the  Latter  town,  which  constituted  an 
integral  part  of  the  federal  republic.  Beaten 
back,  ho  enc^unpod  upon  Papa,  a  large  liill, 
about  gtm-shot  distance  irom  Cartbageua,  and 
established  a  single  small  cannon  as  a  htMerj 
againrit  a  plaee  ]tro\ideJ  witli  .ahntit  8^  trr.DS. 
Ho  afterward  conc  erted  the  tiego  iiu  >  a  I'l'jek- 
ade,  winch  laste«l  till  the  beginning  of  May 
witljout  any  other  result  than  that  of  reducing 
Jiis  army,  by  desertion  and  malady,  from  2,400 
meat'  alioat  700.  Meanwhile  a  great  Spani^i 
extH.ditiou  from  Cadiz  bad  arrived,  March  29, 
1815,  under  Gen.  Morillo^  at  the  isUnd  of  Kai^ 
;r  irita,  and  had  been  able  to  throw  powerful  rc- 
euforcement  s  into  Santa  Martha,  and  soon  alter 
(0  take  Carthagena  itself.  I'reviously,  how- 
ever. Bolivar  had  embarked  for  Jamaica,  May 
10,  1S15,  with  about  a  dozen  of  his  oflicers,  on 
an  armed  English  brig.  Ila\  ii»g  arrived  at  the 
place  of  refuge,  be  again  published  a  proo- 
laraation,  representing  himself  as  the  victim  of 
goiiK-  Si  eivt  (  iiomy  or  faction,  and  defending 
his  lligiiL  before  the  approaching  Spaniards  as  a 
resignation  of  Command  out  '•!"  tklVrenco  for 
the  public  pe.ace.  l)uring  his  8  months' 
ptay  at  Kingston,  tho  generals  ho  had  left 
in  Venezueha,  and  Gen.  Arismendi  in  tl.e  Ul- 
and  of  Margarita,  stanchly  held  their  ground 
ogoiiist  the  Spaiush  anns.    But  Biba^  from 
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wbom  BoUvar  had  derired  hw  npntotion, 
luviacr  bem  diot  by  the  Spaidtrdi  after  th» 

capture  r«f  "Nfattirin,  there  appeared  in  his  stead 
aoother  iimii  on  tbo  stage,  of  still  greater  abili- 
ties, who,  being  as  a  foreigner  onable  to  play 
in  iodepondent  part  in  the  South  Amencaa 
raTdntion,  finally  reflolred  to  act  nnder  Bolivar. 
Thia  was  I^uLs  Brioii.  To  bring  aid  to  tho 
re?olatMHU»ta,  he  had  sailed  from  London  for 
OMrUiageoft  witti  ft  eorvetto  of  S4  gnns,  eqnipptd 
in  p:reat  part  at  hi3  own  expenik>,  with  14,000 
ataud  uf  arms  and  a  great  quantity  of  miliuiry 
■torvi.  Arriving  too  late  to  be  nseftil  in  that 
qtUHTter,  he  redtnbarked  for  Cayos,  in  Hayti, 
whi^r  many  emigrant  patriots  had  repaired 
after  the  surrender  of  Cartliagena.  Bolivar, 
meanwhile,  had  alao  departed  from  Kingrton 
to  Porte  ao  Prinoe.  whwe,  on  hia  proraite  of 
emancipating  the  8inve«,  Pftion,  tho  president 
of  liayti,  offered  him  largo  aaupliea  for  a  new 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela. 
At  Cayos  he  met  Brion  and  the  other  emigranta, 
and  in  a  geoeral  meeting  proposed  himself  as 
the  cliief  of  the  new  expedition,  on  tlio  condi- 
tion of  uniting  tho  dril  and  military  power  in 
Ue  penoB  milit  tlie  aMenbUng  of  a  gcnard 
congress.  TJie  tjiajority  accupllng  liis  terma, 
the  ezpeditiun  sailud  April  IG,  IblC,  witii  bim 
as  its  commander  and  Brion  as  itn  udiniraL 
At  ^rgarita  the  former  succeeded  in  winning 
over  Arismendi,  the  coramandLr  of  t!io  i-land, 
iu  which  ho  Imd  reduced  tho  hnianiarda  to  the 
•iagie  apot  <d  fampatar.  On  BoUrar^a  ftvnml 
praufM  to  eoovolaa  ft  iiaticmd  ocmgren  atVeii- 

omcla,  03  soon  m  ho  nlioiild  he  master  of  tho 
country,  Arifimeadi  summoned  a  juuta  in  tlio 
Oftthedral  of  La  Villa  dd  Norte,  and  publicly 
proclaimed  him  the  commandcr-in-chiot  of  tho 
republics  of  Venezuela  aiul  New  Granada.  On 
May  81,  1816,  Bolivar  laiuhtl  at  Carunano,  but 
did  not  dare  preveat  ManAo  and  Piar  from 
fteparating  from  bfan,  and  oarrying  <m  ft  war 
a^nst  Cumana  under  tlicir  own  auspices. 
Weakened  by  this  separation,  ho  set  soil,  on 
Brion's  advice,  for  Ocnniarc,  where  he  arrived 
July  8,  1816,  with  13  vosselfs  of  whi<  ?i  7  only 
were  armed.  His  army  mustered  but  G50  men, 
Bwellcil,  by  tlio  enrolment  of  negroes  whoso 
emftncipation  he  had  prodahnefl,  to  ftboot  800. 
At  Ooamare  he  again  lamed  a  prochnnBtioa, 
jW'Tni'^ir!-  "to  exterminate  the  tyrant*''  and  to 
•'convoke  tho  people  to  uaiQo  their  deputies  to 
«ongreitiw**  On  his  advance  in  the  direetion  of 
Valencia  lie  nu  t,  not  far  from  Ocumarc,  tho 
Spanish  general  Morales  at  tho  head  of  abuut 
2'to  suldiors  and  100  militia  men.  The  skir- 
miaben  of  Moralea  having  dispened  hia  ad- 
▼aaeed  guard,  he  loat,  m  m  eyo-witnesa  raooida. 

all  preiience  of  mind,  f^ooke  ni  >i  a  word,  tumoa 
hia  ht^m  quickly  rouuu,  and  lied  iu  full  speed 
toward  Ooumara,  passed  the  village  at  full  gal- 
lop, arrived  at  tho  neighboring  bay,  jumj>ed 
from  liii  horse,  got  into  a  boat,  and  cuibai  ked 
ou  tlie  Diana,  ordering  tho  whole  8«]uadron  to 
IbUow  him  to  (he  iitue  island  of  Boen  Ajra, 
ami  leaiviBg  an  U«  flompttuoto  iriiQuni  ftnj 
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means  of  aaaiatance.^*  On  Brion'a  rebukes  and 
ftdmonUiotia,  lie  agun  joined  the  other  com- 
manders on  the  coH-^t  of  Cnmana,  hut  Teing 
harshly  received,  and  tlireatene'l  by  I'lar  with 
trial  before  a  court-martial  as  a  dt'sc-rter  and  ft 
ooward,  he  quickly  retraced  his  steps  to  CajML 
After  months  of  exertion,  Brion  at  length  sno* 
ccedfd  in  persuading  a  nuijority  of  the  Vuae- 
znelan  military  ohie&,  who  felt  the  want  of  at 
least  a  nominal  centre,  to  reeiU  BoKvaras  tbdir 
pencral-in-chief,  upon  the  cxyiress  condition  that 
he  should  osMimblo  a  cougr«iS9,  and  not  med- 
dle with  the  civil  administratioD.  Di^c.  81, 
1816,  he  arrived  at  Barcelona  witli  the  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  supplied  by 
Petion.  Joined,  Jan.  2,  1817,  l>y  Ari-mondl, 
he  proclaimed  on  the  4th  martial  law  and  the 
mioii  of  ftU  power*  In  Ua  single  person ;  bat  5 
days  later,  when  Arismeodi  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush  laid  by  the  Spaniards,  the  dictator 
fled  to  Barcelona.  The  troops  rallied  at  the 
latter  place,  whither  Brion  sent  him  also 
guns  and  reenforoemont^  so  tlirit  lie  soon  mus- 
tered a  new  corp;s  of  1,100  men.  April  15, 
the  Spaniarda  to<^  poaaeaaion  of  the  town  ot 
BareeloDa,  and  the  palriot  troepa  relreeted  to- 
ward tho  charUy-house,  abniMing  isolated  from 
Barcelona,  aud  iutrenched  on  Boiivar'si  ordor, 
but  onflt  to  shelter  a  garrison  of  1,000  men  from 
a  serious  attjick.  lie  K  ft  the  post  in  the  night  of 
April  5,  informing  Cul.  FrL-ites,  to  whom  ha 
transferred  his  command,  that  Ite  was  going  in 
eearoh  of  more  troops,  and  would  aoon  return. 
TVuttlng  this  promise,  rVattea  deelioed  the  ofifer 
of  a  cai'itidation,  and,  after  tho  rLssauU,  was 
Rlaughtercxi  with  tho  w  Jjole  garrison  by  ilie  Spuu- 
iard^.  Fiar,  ftiniai  of  color  aud  oatlvoof  Cura<;o3, 
conctived  and  cxecuti-d  tho  conquest  of  the 
pruviucei  of  Guiana;  Admiral  Brion  supporting 
that  enterprise  with  his  gun-boats.  July  20, 
tho  whole  ci  ^e  ^rovinoes  being  cvocuaU^  by 
fhe  Bpeaiftrdfl,  Pur,  Brion,  Zea,  Marino,  Arta- 
mc!idi,  aud  oUiers,  assembled  a  provincial  con- 
gr«^  at  Angostunu  and  put  at  tl)o  hood  of  tbo 
executive  a  triumvurate,  of  which  Briou,  liating 
Piar  and  deeply  interested  In  r.ollvar,  iu  wliose 
success  Lo  had  embarked  his  luri^o  private  for- 
tune, contrived  that  tho  latter  should  be  ap- 
pointed ft  member,  notwidistaodiog  his  absence. 
Do  these  tidings  BoUvar  left  Ue  retreat  for  Aa- 
gu-tura,  where,  emboldened  by  Brion,  ho  dis- 
solvwd  tiio  congress  aud  the  triumvirftto,  to 
replace  them  by  a  supremo  council  of  the  na- 
tion," with  himsc'lf  as  tlio  chief,  Brion  and  An- 
tonio Franmaco  Zoa  as  tho  directors,  tho  former 
of  thoniihtary,  tlie  latter  of  the  polit  ic: J  si  ct  ldn. 
However,  Piar,  the  o(wqaeror  id  Guiana,  who 
onee  before  bad  threatened  to  try  bim  before  ft 
court-martial  iV^  a  deserter,  was  not  sparing 
of  ilia  ekarca&att>  agaiust  the  *^  Napoleon  of  tbo  re- 
treat^** and  Bolivar  consequently  aooeptodftpbm 
for  getting  rid  of  hiru.  On  the  false  accusation 
of  having  conspired  agaiuit  tho  whites,  plotted 
against  Holivar  s  life,  and  aspired  to  the  supreme 
power,  Piar  was  orr^gned  before  a  war  council 
Wilder  tho  prtisideucy  of  Brion,  convicted,  ooo- 
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dcmned  todeatb,  and  sliot,  Oct.  16,  1817.  His 
deatli  struck  MariQo  with  terror.  Fully  aware 
of  his  own  nothingness  w  hen  deprived  of  Piar. 
ho,  in  a  most  abjwt  icttor,  pubUcly  calumniated 
his  murdered  iVicixl.  deprecated  his  own  at- 
tempts at  rivalry  with  the  liberator,  and  threv 
Bunflolf  npon  Bolivar**  inachamtible  land  of 
magnanimity.  The  conquest  by  Piiir  of  (4ui,'ina 
had  completely  changed  tho  situaiton  iu  favor 
of  ibopiariots;  that  single  province  affording 
them  moro  re^^ources  thnn  all  tho  other  7  prov- 
inces of  Vuuezacla.  to^^ether.  A  new  cam- 
paign, announced  by  Holivar  through  a  new 
prcwlamatioiLwaa,  therefore,  generally  expected 
to  result  in  toe  final  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
This  first  bulletin,  M-hich  des.  rilK  J  somo  small 
Spanish  foraging  parties  withdrawiog  from 
C&Iaboio  as  "armies  flyhig  before  our  vieto* 
rious  troops,-'  was  not  calculated  to  damp  tlicso 
hopes.  Against  about  4,000  Spaniards,  whoso 
Isnetion  had  not  yot  been  effected  by  Morillo, 
lie  mustered  more  than  9,000  men,  well  armed, 
equipped,  and  amply  furnished  with  all  the 
necessaric-i  of  w;ir.  Nevertheless,  toward  the 
end  of  Mav,  1818,  he  had  lost  about  a  dozen 
battles  and  all  the  provinces  lying  on  th« 
nortlicrn  siJo  of  the  Orinoco.  Scattering  as 
ho  did  Lis  sujitrior  forces,  they  were  always 
beaten  in  detail.  Leaving  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  Pacz  and  his  other  subordinates,  he  re- 
tired to  Angostura.  Defection  followed  upon 
(Tiftolioii,  and  everything  seemed  to  bodrifiin^^ 
to  utter  ruin.  At  this  most  critical  moment,  a 
new  oombination  of  fortunate  aoddents  again 
changed  the  faco  of  atTairs.  At  Angostura 
he  Jiiet  vvitb  .Sautauder,  a  Dative  of  New 
Granada,  who  begged  for  tho  means  of  in- 
vading that  territory,  where  the  population 
were  prepared  for  a  general  rise  against  the 
Spaniards.  Tliis  request,  to  soino  extent,  ho 
complied  with,  while  powerful  succors  in 
men,  vessels,  and  munitions  of  war,  poured  in 
from  En;,'land,  nnd  Eni'll-h,  Frfiu-h,  Crrraan, 
and  Poliaii  oliictr.-s  11  x  k.  d  to  Angostura.  Lastly, 
Dr.  German  Koscio,  <l;siii;iyed  at  the  declining 
fortune  of  the  South  American  revolutioti,  step- 
ped forward,  laid  hold  of  Bolivar's  mind, 
and  iruluoed  him  to  convene,  Feb.  15,  1819, 
a  national  congress,  the  mere  name  of  which 
proved  powerral  enough  to  ersate  a  new  army 
of  about  14,000  men,  so  that  Bolivar  found 
himself  enabled  to  resume  tho  oironsive.  Tho 
foreign  officora  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of 
making  a  display  of  an  inte  ntion  to  attack 
Caracas,  and  free  Voneznclu  iVom  tho  Spanish 
y.  .ku,  and  thus  inducing  Morillo  to  weaken  New 
Gruuada  and  concentrate  his  forces  upon  Veno- 
znela,  while  he  (BoliTar)  should  suddenly  tnm 
to  tlio  west,  nnito  with  Santanders  guerilhis, 
and  march  upon  Bogota.  To  exe  cute  thi*  pkm, 
he  left  Angostura  Feb.  24,  1819,  after  having 
nominated  Zea  prc>iili  iit  of  the  fonprrc^'^  nnd 
vice-president  of  tho  republic  during  hi^  ah- 
f-eiK  e.  IJy  the  mauceuvres  of  Paez,  Morillo  and 
La  Torre  were  routed  at  Aeht^gnfla^  and  would 
have  been  destroyed  if  Bolivir  had  eibeted  Ji 


i 'unction  between  his  own  troops  and  those  of 
*:icz  and  MariQo.  At  all  events,  the  victories 
of  Paez  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  province  of 
Barima,  which  opened  to  Bolivar  the  way  into 
New  (iraiiada.  Every  thing  being  here  pre- 
pared by  Santouden  the  foreign  troops^  oonsieU 
ing  mauly  of  Eof^men,  decided  the  &te  of 
New  Granada  by  the  successive  victories  won 
July  1  and  23,  and  Aug.  7,  in  the  province  of 
Tunjo.  Aug.  12,  Bolivar  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Bogota,  wliile  tho  Spaniurds,  all  the 
Grauadiau  provinces  having  risen  against  Lhem, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortified  town  of 
Mompox.  Having  regulated  the  Graoadiaa 
eongress  at  Ikgota,  and  Installed  Gen.  BeiH 
tinfJer  a-s  commander-in-chief.  Bolivar  march- 
ed toward  Pamplona,  where  ho  spent  about 
3  months  in  festivals  and  balls.  Nov.  S,  he 
arrived  at  Montecal,  in  Venertiela,  whither 
had  directed  the  patriotic  dueftoim  of  that; 
terrilny  to  assomble  witli  their  troops.  "With  a 
treasury  of  about  $2,000,000,  nused  firom  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Granada  hj  foreed  eontri- 
butious,  uud  witli  ft  disposable  force  of  abeut 
9,000  men,  tho  8d  part  of  whom  oooMSted  of 
veil  disciplined  English,  Irish,  HaiioveriaiHi,aiid 
other  forci;^icrH,  he  had  now  to  encounter  an 
enemy  stripped  of  all  resources  and  reduced  to 
a  nominal  force  of  about  4,500  men,  f  of  whom 
were  natives,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Spaniards.  Morillo  withdrawing 
from  San  Fernando  do  A  pure  to  San  Carlos, 
Bolivar  followed  him  up  to  Colabozo,  so  that 
the  hosttle  head<qnarters  were  only  2  dayaP 
march  from  each  otiicr.  If  Bolivar  had  l>oldly 
advuncc-ii,  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
crushed  by  his  European  troops  alooe^  but  Im 

f referred  protracting  the  war  for  5  years  longer, 
n  October,  1819,  tho  congress  of  Angostura 
had  forced  Zea,  his  nominee,  to  resign  hb 
odioe,  and  chosen  Arismendi  in  his  plaocb  Qa 
receiving  this  news,  Bolivar  snddenfy  nmtlied 
his  foreign  legion  toward  Angostnra,  surprised 
Arismendi,  who  had  (.)()0  nutivos  only,  exil«d 
him  to  tho  island  of  Margaritii,  and  restored  Zea 
to  liii  dignities.  Dr.  Roscio,  fasdnating  him 
wiiJi  the  prospcct-s  of  centralized  power,  led 
him  to  proclaim  tlio  "republic  of  Colombia," 
comprising  New  Granada  and  Yenaznda,  to 
pnbUdi  a  fimdamentfll  law  for  die  new  attiti^ 
drawn  up  by  Roscio,  and  to  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  com  in  on  congress  for  both 
(MTOvincM.  On  Jan.  2ii,  1820,  ho  had  again 
returned  to  San  Fernando  de  A  pure.  His 
sudden  withdrawal  of  tlio  foreign  legion,  which 
was  more  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  than  10 
times  the  number  of  ColombianSi  had  given  • 
Morillo  a  new  opportunity  to  oolleot  leisiinrae* 
ment-*,  while  the  tidings  of  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion to  start  from  Spain  under  O'Donnell  raised 
tho  siinking  spirits  of  the  Spanish  party.  Nei^ 
withstanding;  hh  vastly  snperior  forces,  Bolivar 
Contrived  to  accomplish  nothing  during  tho 
campaign  of  1820.  Meanwhile  the  news  ar- 
rived from  Europe  that  the  revolution  ia 
the  Ida  de  Leoa  had  put  a  £9reihle  end 
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to  O'DoomU'i  Intendad  eiipedition.  In  New 
Onaada  16  prorinoM  oat  of  2S  had  Joined 

tho  goveniraont  of  Colombia,  and  the  Span- 
iards now  bold  there  onljr  tho  fortreesee  of 
Oarthageaa  and  the  iaHmnis  of  Buiama.  In 
VenegMk^  prorinoes  out  of  8  obejed  the  laws 
of  Oolombta.  8aoh  waa  the  state  of  things 
when  BoliTar  allowed  himself  to  be  Inveigl^ 
hj  Morillo  into  negotiation*  reaolting^  Kor.  Sft, 
18S0,  in  the  oondosion  at  TrozUIo  of  a  trnee 
for  6  months.  In  tho  trace  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  repabUc  of  Oolombia,  although  the 
MBgrMi  bad  cKpraaly  forUddeo  an  j  treaty  to 
be  concluded  with  the  Spanish  commander  bo- 
fore  the  aoknowledgtnent  on  his  part  of  tho 
independence  of  the  repablio.  Deo.  17,  Iforillo 
anxious  to  plar  his  part  in  Spain,  embarked 
at  Paerto  Oabello,  leaTing  the  command- 
in-chief  to  Mignel  de  la  Torroi,  and  on  March 
10^  1881,  fioUvar  notified  La  Torre,  bj  letter, 
Unt  hoalilMea  dioald  reoommeBM  at  Ilia  ex- 
piration  of  30  days.  Tho  Spaniards  bad  taken 
a  strong  nositiun  at  Carabobo,  a  Tillage  situated 
about  half- way  between  San  Carlos  and  Valen- 
cia ;  bat  La  Torre,  instead  of  Qniting  there  all  bis 
forces,  had  concentrated  only  bis  Ist  division, 
%fiO0  infantry  and  about  1,600  cavalry,  while 
MllTar  had  about  6,000  infimtry,  among  them 
tta  BriHih  legion,  mastering  1,100  men,  and 
8,000  llaneros  on  horsob.irk,  under  Paez,  Tho 
aoemr's  posiUon  seemed  ao  formidable  to  Boll- 
VKwat  ha  pnpoiad  to  hlseoandl  of  war  to 
BMBa  a  new  armistioe,  which,  however,  waa 
refected  by  his  subalterns.  At  tho  haul  of  a 
column  mainly  consisting  of  tho  British  legion, 
Paes  Uuned  thrao^  a  footpath  ibe  right  wipg 
of  tiw  enemy,  alter  the  WBe—ftil  nmMm  or 
which  manoBOTrei,  La  Torro  was  tlio  first  of  tho 
Spaniards  to  nm  away,  taking  no  rest  till  he 
tMched  Puerto  Cabello,  whera  ba  riiat  bimscJf 

Sp  with  the  remainder  of  his  troorw.  Puerto 
abello  itself  must  have  surrondorou  on  a  quick 
adTanoe  of  the  rictorious  army,  but  Bolivar  lost 
hie  tima  ia  exhibiting  himseu  at  Yaltmria  *^ 
Oaraeaii  Bept.  91,  1821,  tha  akrong  fortraaa 
of  Carthagena  capitulated  to  Santander,  The 
last  feats  of  arms  in  Venezuela,  the  naval  action 
lift  Karacaibo,  in  Aug.  1823,  and  the  ftmed 
surrender  of  Puerto  Cabello,  July,  1824,  were 
both  tho  work  of  Padilla.  llio  revolution  of 
the  lalade  Leon,  which  prevented  O'Donnell's 
axpeditkm  from  startino,  and  tho  artstanoa  of 
tta  Brtttth  legion,  had  arldnHy  tamed  tha 
aeale  in  favor  of  tho  Colombians. — The  Colom- 
bian congress  opened  its  sittings  in  Jan.  1831, 
■ft  Onouta,  pablished,  Aug.  80,  a  oaw  oomtttB- 
tion,  and  after  Bolivar  had  agiain  pretended  to 
resign,  renewed  his  powers.  Having  signed  tho 
new  constitution,  he  obtained  leave  to  under- 
tha  eanmalgn  of  Quito  (1822),  to  which 
profliiea  tha  Bpmrds  had  retired  after  their 
ejection  by  a  general  ri^inj?  of  tho  people  from 
the  isthmoa  of  Panama.  This  ^"Pft^g".  eod- 
iig  in  tha  incorporation  of  QottOi  Pasto, 
and  Gnayaqnil  into  Colombia,  was  nominally 
led  by  Bolivar  and  Gen.  Soore,  bat  the  few  soo- 


of  the  corps  were  entirely  owed  to  British 
officers,  such  as  CoL  Sands.  During  tho  cam- 
paigns  of  1823-24,  against  tho  Spaniards  in 
upper  and  lower  Pern,  he  no  longer  thought  it 
seoessary  to  keep  ap  the  appeamioe  of  general- 
ship,  but  leaving  the  whole  military  task  to  Gen. 
Sucre,  limited  himself  to  triumphal  entries, 
manifestos,  and  the  proclamation  of  consti- 
tutions.  Through  his  Colombian  body-gusjt}, 
be  swayed  the  votes  of  the  congre^  of 
Lima,  which,  Feb.  10,  1828,  transferred  to 
him  the  dictatorship,  wlule  1m  secured  his  re> 
election  as  preddent  of  Oolombia  by  anew  ten- 
der  of  resignation.  His  position  had  meanwliilo 
become  strengthened,  what  with  tho  formal  re- 
cuguition  of  the  new  stttta  on  the  part  of  Bog* 
land,  what  with  Sucre's  conquest  of  the  prov- 
inces of  upper  Peru,  which  tho  latter  united 
into  an  iiulL'rH!ndeiit  republic,  under  the  name 
of  Bolivia.  liere^  where  Sowers  bayonets  were 
supreme,  BoHTar  fUf^  ftO  soope  to  his  propen- 
sitio!^  for  arbitrary  power,  by  intnxlnnng  tho 
'*  iiolivian  Code,"  an  imitation  of  tho  Cods 
NapoUon.  It  was  his  plan  to  transplant  that 
code  from  Bolivia  to  Peru,  and  from  Peru  to 
Colombia — ^to  keep  tho  former  states  in  check 
by  Colombian  troops,  and  tho  latter  by  the 
foiwsn  kgioa  and  Peravian  aoldiers.  By  forces 
Bdngnd  with  Intrigae,  he  aneeeeded  Indeed,  for 
some  weeks  at  least,  in  fastpning  his  cn<!o  upon 
Peru.  Tlio  president  and  liberator  of  Colombia, 
Ami  protector  and  dicUtor  of  Peru,  and  tho  god- 
father  of  Bolivia,  ho  had  now  reached  tho  climax 
of  his  renown.  But  a  serious  antagonism  had 
broken  out  in  Colombia,  between  the  centralists 

or  BoUvarista  and  the  farteralista.  onder  whioh 
latter  name  the  enenlaa  of  mflitarj  anardiy 

had  coalesced  with  his  military  rivals.  The 
Colombian  oongresei  having,  at  his  instigation, 
proposed  an  act  of  accusation  against  Paez,  the 
vice-president  of  Venezuela,  tho  latter  broke 
out  mto  open  revolt,  bccretly  sustained  and 
poshed  on  by  Bolivar  himseU^  who  wanted  in- 
aarrafltkin^to  famjrii  him  ayrataKt  fey  over- 
flinnwhw  na  oooaUUitloD  and  leamiiiliig  the 
dictatorship.  Beside  his  body-puard,  bo  lod, 
OD  his  return  from  Perti,  1,800  Peruvians,  osteu- 
ribly  against  tfie  foderalist  rebels.  At  Paerto 
Cabello,  however,  where  he  met  Pacz,  he  not 
only  confirmed  him  in  his  command  of  Vene- 
xnela,  and  issoed  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
all  the  reb€^  but  opeolj  took  their  part  and 
reboked  the  fHends  of  the  eonatltotion ;  and  by 
decree  at  Bogota,  Nov.  23,  1828,  ho  assumed 
dictatorial  powers.  Inthevear  1827,  from  which 
tta  dadba  of  Us  power  dates,  he  contrived  to 
assemble  a  congress  at  Panama,  with  tho  ostensi- 
ble olject  of  establishing  a  now  democratic  inter- 
natiomd  code.  Plenipotentiaries  came  from  Co- 
lombia, Brasil,  La  Plata.  BoUria.  Mexico.  Qnate- 
malA,Ao.  What  he  ready  dmed  at  was  the  erec- 
tion of  tho  whole  of  South  America  into  one 
federative  repablio,  with  himself  as  its  dio- 
tator.  While  thus  giving  foil  soope  to  hia 
dreamfl  of  attaching  half  a  world  to  his  name, 
his  real  power  was  rapidly  al^ipiog  from  his 
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grasp.  Tlio  Colombian  troops  in  Peru,  inform- 
ed of  hid  making  Arrangementa  for  the  introduo 
ti'in  of  flip  Brtliviiiii  t  odo,  promoted  a  violent 
insurrection.  The  Ferovians  elected  Gen.  La- 
mar ns  the  preudeot  of  their  republic,  assisted 
the  UoUvians  in  driving  out  we  Oolombiaa 
troops,  and  ©ren  waged  a  victorion*  war  against 
Colombia,  which  cinlc'd  in  a  treaty  rcduciiig  tlio 
latter  to  iH  primitive  limits,  stipulatiug  tlio 
cqtiality  of  the  S  ooantriea,  una  separating  their 
d'  i'ls.  The  conj^ress  of  Oeafla,  convoked  by 
Bolivar,  with  a  viow  to  modify  the  constitution 
in  f;LV(tr  of  his  arbitrary  power,  was  open- 
ed March  2,  1828,  by  an  elaborate  address, 
insbting  on  the  necessity  of  new  privileges 
for  the  executive.  Wlicn,  Iiowovcr,  it  ho- 
came  evident  that  the  amended  prcyecl  of  the 
ooDEtUution  would  eome  out  of  fhe  omventioa 
quite  different  from  its  orijtnnl  fnrm,  his  friends 
vacated  their  seats,  by  which  proceeding  the  body 
WAS  left  without  a  quoram,  and  thus  became 
extinct.  From  a  country-peat,  sonio  miles 
distant  from  Ocafia,  to  whicli  ho  liad  re- 
treated, ho  published  another  manifesto,  pre- 
tending to  be  incensed  at  the  step  taken  by  his 
own  friends,  but  at  the  same  time  attacking 
the  C(»nvention,  ciiHIng  on  tho  jirovlncc'^  to  re- 
cur to  extraordiuary  u)ea»iire>i,  trnd  duclariug 
that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  load  of 
power  which  miglitbo  heaped  upon  him.  Under 
tlie  pressure  of  his  bayonets,  popular  assemblies 
at  Caracas,  Carthagona,  and  Bogota,  to  which 
latter  place  he  had  repaired,  anew  invested  him 
with  dictatorial  power.  An  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  his  sleeping  room  at  Bogota,  which 
he  escaped  only  by  ienf>ing  in  the  dark  from  the 
twdcooy  of  the  win  low,  and  lying  concealed 
nndcr  a  bridge,  alloweil  Iiim  for  some  time  to 
introduce  a  sort  of  >nilitaxy  terrorism.  Ilo  did 
not  however,  lay  hands  on  Santandcr,  although 
he  nod  participated  in  the  conspiracy,  while  he 
put  to  death  Gen.  PadUla,  whose  gmlt  was  not 
proved  at  all,  but  who,  as  a  man  of  color,  was 
not  able  to  resist.  Violent  factions  disturbing 
the  republio  in  1820,  in  a  new  appeal  to  the 
citizens,  l>i  ill v;ir  invited  them  to  frankly  express 
their  wishes  as  to  the  modifications  to  be  iulxo- 
diiced  into  tlio  constitution.  An  assembly  of 
notables  at  Caracas  answered  by  deooimcing 
fcfs  ambition,  laying  bare  the  weakness  of  his 
administration,  dechirin^  the  .-eii:ir;Uioa  of  Ven- 
ezuelafrom  Colombia,  and  piuciug  Paez  at  the 
bead  of  that  republic.  The  senate  of  Ool(Hn- 
bia  stood  by  Bolivar,  but  other  insurrections 
broke  out  at  ditTerent  points.  Having  resigned 
for  the  5th  time,  in  Jan.  l  s:U),  he  a;^n accepted 
the  preeidenoy,  and  left  Bogota  to  wage  war  on 
Paes  in  the  name  of  the  Colombian  congress. 
Toward  the  end  of  March,  183'  he  advanced  at 
the  iiead  of  8,000  men,  took  Coracuta,  which  had 
revolted,  and  then  turned  open  the  provlnoe 
of  Maracaibo,  where  Paez  awaited  him  with 
12.000  men,  in  a  strong  position.  As  soon  as 
he  became  aware  that  Paez  meant  aeriotts  fight- 
ing, his  courage  collapsed.  For  a  moment  he 
eveo  thought  to  snl^ect  himself  to  Paez,  and 


declare  against  the  congress ;  but  the  influence  of 
his  partisans  at  the  congress  vanbhed,  and  he 
was  forced  to  tender  his  resignation,  notice  being 
given  to  him  that  he  must  now  stand  by  it,  and 
that  an  annua]  pension  would  be  granted  to  him 
on  the  condition  of  bb  departure  for  foreign 
oonntries.  He  aooordingly  sent  hb  resignation  to 
tlie  congress,  April  27,  1830.  But  liojjini;  U)  re- 
gain power  by  the  influence  of  his  partisana, 
and  a  reacton  setting  in  aswnst  Jooenim  Mos- 
qncra,  the  new  president  of  Colombia,  be  effect- 
ed Lis  rutreat  from  Bogota  in  a  very  slow 
manner,  and  contrived,  under  a  variety  of  pro> 
teztc^  to  prolong  his  sq^ODm  at  Son  Pedro, 
until  the  end  of  1880,  when  he  suddenly- 
died.  The  following  is  the  portrait  given  of 
him  by  Ducoudrey-Holstcin :  "Simon  B^var 
is  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  Us  visage  is  kug,  ; 
his  cheeks  hollow,  his  complexion  livid  brown ; 
his  eyes  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  sunk  deep  in 
his  head,  which  is  covered  thinly  with  hair.  | 
lib  mustaches  give  him  a  dark  and  wild  aspect, 
particularly  when  he  is  in  a  pasuon.  HU  whole 
body  is  thin  and  meagre.  Ho  has  the  appi-ar-  ' 
anco  of  a  man  65  years  old.  In  walking,  his 
arms  are  in  continnal  motion.  He  cannot  walk 
long,  but  becomes  soon  fati^nied.  lie  likc5  bis 
hammock,  where  lie  sits  or  lolls.  He  givts  way 
to  sudden  gusts  of  resentment,  and  becomes  in 
a  moment  a  madman,  throws  himself  into  his 
hammoc^k,  and  utters  curses  and  imprecations 
npon  all  around  him.  He  likes  to  indulge  in 
sarcasms  upon  absent  nersoosi  reads  only  light 
Firench  literature,  is  a  oold  riner,  and  pasnoii> 
ately  fond  of  waltzing.  He  is  fond  of  hearing 
himself  talk  and  giving  toast?.  In  adverattJi 
uiul  destitute  of  aid  from  without,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  juL^-ion  and  violence  of  temper. 
He  then  bctumei  ujild,  patient,  docile,  and  even 
submissive.  In  a  great  measure  he  conceals 
his  faults  nndcr  the  poUteness  of  a  man  edn- 
cated  in  the  so-cdled  leem  m<mde,  pose— ws 
an  almost  Asiatic  t;dent  for  dissimulaiion,  and 
understands  mankind  better  than  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen."  By  decree  of  tiha  congreas  of 
New  Gninad:i,  his  remains  were  removed  in 
18  42  to  CaracAS,  and  a  monument  erected  there 
in  his  honor. — See  IlUtoire  de  BoHmr^par  Gin. 
JJueouduy-MolBtein,  eondnuee  jmqti'dm  vmi, 
par  Aif^iue  VMkt  (Paris,  1881),  ^'IfenMits 
of  Gen,  John  Miller  (in  tie  service  of  the  Re- 

Sublic  of  Pern),"  Col.  Ilippisley's  "  Account  ot 
b  Journey  to  the  Orinoco"  (Loud.  1819). 
BOLIVIA,  a  state  of  South  Americ  a.  lyirg 
between  lat.  10'  21'  and  25^  3B'  S.,  uud  lou^. 
57'  8G'  and  70'  30'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Brazilian  pronnce  of  Alta  Amanmas, £.  bjtha 
provinces  of  Matto  Gross©  and  Parana,  from 
which  it  \:i  almost  completely  separated  hy  the 
Maiuore  and  Guapore,  afflnents  of  tlie  Madeira 
river,  and  hy  the  Paraguay  riv«r;  8.  bv  the 
Argentine  confederation  and  the  republic  of 
Chili,  fh>m  whieli  it  in  separated  by  ri'"^'' 
Salado ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  lioa,  and  thence  by  tlic  repablio  of 
Peru,  from  which  it  is  separated  bgr  the  Ando% 
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lake  Titioaca,  and  the  Bio  Pareai  ThegrMteiC 

breadth  of  the  state  la  780  miles,  its  greatest 
length  1,1 0*>  niileg.  It^  frontier  is  ovor  4,'iii0 
miles,  of  which  only  250  are  sea-coasL  The 
IbDowbig  table  ffirea  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided,  tof^ether  with 
the  number  of  square  miles,  population,  capitals 
and  their  popolmaai  aoooraliic  to  tbe  kitoit 
antbocities : 


J>rfaiimnU, 


at. 


B«iii  

Lk  I'ox  

Cocllal>aml»a . 

ChaquUoca. . 

Sanu  Crni.. 

Oruro  

Potod  


Atattin^  or  i 


Tout. 


87.1BT 
81,318 

88,009 


•I' 


'  "[  OifiUl*. 


Pop.  of 
C.p. 


87.000 
898,104 
2^000 

15I,i»0 

80,000 

in,(w» 
o<,;m 

0,000 


8.U1 


0.88 .  Apolobunt**, 

O.ai  Smu  Crux, 
4.M  Oruro, 
-.99  I't.tftal, 

CobiJa,  or  Pn 


1,000 
49.Hlt 

6.niio 
2.000 


Bolttia,  though  oomprising  but  a  limited  terri- 
tory, possesses  a  remarkiiblo  variety  of  climate, 
8oiL,'and  productions.  It'*  soutli-wcstern  por- 
tion, lying  on  tlie  Pacific,  is  an  arid  and 
gloomy  deeert,  on  wbiob  no  rain  folk,  and 
which  diows  no  tnoea  of  vegetation,  except 
where  mountain  torrenta  have  forced  their 
way  to  the  ooeAn,  and  fertUizud  a  few  nar- 
row valleys,  liie  shore  is  high,  rocky,  and 
forbidding,  and  Uio  ascent  of  tho  Andes  fn.m 
this  side  steep  and  diflknilt.  Tiio  Ambvs  thein- 
gelves  here  nproad  out  into  a  broad,  elevated 
plateao,  mooh  wider  than  in  any  other  part  of 
their  oonna;  This  plateau,  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  k'Vil  of  tho  se.a,  is  from  200  to  300 
mileii  in  l)rea»lth,  and  uhuig  its  eastern  border 
tbe  giant  peaks  of  tho  East  Cordillera  tower 
aloft,  to  the  height  of  from  18,000  to  25,000 
feet.  In  no  iH)rtion  of  their  course  are  so  many 
lofty  peaks  grouped  together  as  in  central 
BoUria.  Of  11  peaka  aonmerated  b/  Mr. 
P«ntlnidJ>at  S  me  Um  ffaaa  20,000  feet  hi 
b«4^  Their  nuHi  and  height  are  aa  follows: 


Ttean..  l*,*-** 

Chlpleuil  19,740 

frnWrnn^m  tt,aSO 

Pwiuooto  98,000  CbM:Woiiuuil,asum' 

   «.we 


N.-va<!,>  <ia  lenia  

llllioaoi   W,'.'O0 

IluBfiu  Toloul   io,iMO 

S0,»5 


A  later  measurement  gires  tho  Sorata  21.2S6. 
and  tlie  Illimani  21,149.  Beyond  these  nand 
aontinel  mountains  the  eastern  slope  of  die 
Andes  is  gradual.  Still  further  eastward 
stretches  a  vast  plain,  covered  witJi  the  most 
fertile  R)il,  on  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
there  is  not  a  rock  or  Mbble,  and  through 
wMdi  thread,  with  f?entle  flow,  the  nnmer- 
ous  afflnent.s  nf  tlie  Amazon  and  MaiUira.  In 
time  of  flood,  portions  of  this  plain  are  over* 
flowed,  and  tho  rmt  Ibneli^  wlioee  hnee  of 
rivid  green  are  perennial,  admitting  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  glimpses  of  tho  watery  waste, 
seem  like  islands  of  foliage  on  some  i>lacid  lake. 
8tOI  further  east,  a  chain  of  low  hills  separates 
Hba  head  wateraof  theParaguay  riyer  &om  thoee 


of  the  Madeira ;  yet  ao  gentle  is  tiie  elevatioo 
that  In  Ume  of  flood  the  Indian  oan  paddle  his 

boat  from  the  sources  of  one  into  tho«io  of  the 
other. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  natnral 
featnree  of  tide  eonntry  is  its  mountain  lalcea. 
The  largest  of  them.  Lake  Titicara,  is  nitiiatcd 
on  the  lofty  plateau  betwocn  tlie  E.  and  W. 
Oordilleras  12,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It 
is  abont  80  miles  long  and  40  broad,  and  al< 
though  it  receives  nnmeroos  streams,  it  has  bnt 
one  vi.^iihlo  outkt.  the  I )osa;,Miade:ro  river,  whi«-h 
oonnecu  it  with  Lake  Pampas  AoUagas,  180 
miles  8.  K  of  it,  which  haa  no  ontlek,  hot  whldi 
1!^  at  about  the  <«.ame  elevation,  and  is  about 
half  the  size  of  Ijiko  Titicaca.  The  liiltvr  has 
several  islands,  upon  ono  of  which  Manoo 
Capac,  the  first  inoaof  the  la.>it  Penivian  dynas- 
ty, is  said  to  have  descended.  Tho  triangular 
rush  peculiar  to  this  lake  is  of  trre  it  value  to 
the  Indiana  of  tbe  Titicaca  basin,  tumbiiung 
tiieai  with  Ibod,  eloChlng^  hoata,  Ae.  There  are 
in  eastern  Bolivia,  in  the  lowlands,  several 
•other  lakes  of  considerable  sixe,  but  they  are 
not  Adly  described.  Lake  Gaiba  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  these.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  Rio  Grande.  Chapri.  and  Itenet 
or  Guapore,  tribuf.iri.  -t  dt'tho  Madeira;  and  tho 
Piloomajo  and  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  La 
FlMa.  ThoeniaOeretreaiaaareooinitleaa.— On 
tho  elevated  plains  of  the  Titicaca  ba.sin  tliere 
is  frost  every  night,  and  ice  forms  of  sutficicut 
strength  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  bnt  tho  slcy  le 
always  cloudles.s  and  the  air  dry.    On  some 

SortioDS  of  this  plateau,  however,  there  is  rain 
uring  8  months  of  tho  year.  \\\  <  of  the 
Andee  no  rain  haa  fallen  within  tlie  niemorr  of 
nan  vnlfl  tiie  hat  fear  (IWt).  But  within  a 
day's  journey  from  t!io  summit  of  tho  ca<'tern 
Cordillera,  places  may  bo  found  where  rain  falls 
every  d.ay  in  tbe  year.  Tho  inhabitants,  liko 
those  of  Mexico,  distinguish  8  climatic  regions, 
Tit :  The  puno,  cold,  elevated,  and  producing, 
from  tho  rarefaction  of  tin' at  mo'phere.ditriculty 
of  reK>iration  in  thoae  unoooustomed  to  it.  1  o 
thia  euoiate  bdonga  the  whole  elevated  plain 
between  the  E.  and  W.  Conlillcras.  Tho  High- 
er mountainous  dif-tricts  are  designated  puno 
hrava.  This  is  tho  homo  of  tlie  guanaco  and 
vicnfia,  while  the  llama  and  aljiaoa  thrive  beat 
in  the  puno  region.  Tho  paramo  is  a  more  tem> 
pcrate  clitiiato,  ocnipying  the  >Ii>jH  S  of  theea-t- 
em  Cordillera  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Para* 
goay.  It  is  tibe  region  of  gndna  and  frolta  of 
tho  tempcrato  zone.  Below  this  are  the  yvnga*, 
or  valleys,  which  have  all  tho  cliararteristics  of 
the  torrid  zone,  ita  terrible  heat  and  its  prolif- 
ic vegetation;  the  ooffee-shrub,  Uie  cacao,  the 
ooco,  and  the  other  tropical  fhiits  and  plants, 
are  lound  hero  in  the  richest  profusion.  A  man 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  can  easily  pass  fhnn  the 
pnno  to  the  ynogas  in  8  daya*  time.—- ThoTego- 
tation  of  Bolivia  is,  of  cours<>,  as  varied  as  ita 
clhnate.  On  tiic  slopes  of  the  loftiest  mounUuns, 
and  in  tho  cold  and  elevated  ploina,  it  ia  aoaaly 
and  alpine  in  character.  Tlio  trees  are  very  few, 
and  the  bare  and  dreary  plainii  oxliibil  only  occa* 
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eional  tnfls  of  lyeopodium  haitatum,  terbena 
niimina  and  lauretui  acaulis,  cMu^'un;  in  the 
clef  ta  of  the  rocksi  and  in  tb«  ooorso  of  ages  at* 
taimng  tooonaidwabletfaeandftdeiueTwiiioaa 
structure.  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  there 
is  a  very  considerable  variety  of  grasses,  which, 
vrith  the  rotora  rush,  already  meritiuned,  form 
pasturage  for  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  goats, 
aud  liojjs.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  eastern 
elope  of  tlie  Aiuk-.s  gniins  of  every  description 
Pariah,  and  soveral  varieties  of  cactus,  one  of 
them  40  feet  in  height,  display  their  peonliar 
fmnsy  and  their  brighti  ^ajr  flowers.  Below 
these  is  a  bolt  of  acacias;  stdl  lower,  the  bamboo 
(hitinluJiii),  tho  palm,  and  the  tree  ferns,  aro 
found  in  ahundanee.  Among  the  more  valuable 
products  of  tiie  plains  aud  lowor  t>lope.s  of  tho 
Cordillera,  are  the  bamboo,  the  paper  mulberry, 
tiie  inner  bark  of  which  furnishes  the  Indian  his 
ahirta,  the  matS,  or  Paraguay  tea,  tiie  balsam  of 
Peru,  and  the  cinchona,  or  Penivian  hark. 
The  low  plains  of  vuiitern  I3olivia  abound  in  tho 
riohest  tropical  fhiits  and  plants,  and  the  ioliib- 
itanta  rai-^e,  cither  for  coosmnption  or  export, 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  indigo, 
ynoa  or  manioc,  batatas,  giumia,  sugar-cane, 
the  ohirimoye,  «id,  in  their  esteem,  the  most 
important  of  all,  oooa.  This  is  the  leaf  of  the 
erythroxyhn  Pcruvianum,  and  ia  chewed  by 
the  inhabitant.-;  as  a  stimulant,  like  the  betel  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Malays.  Its  annual  eonsamp- 
tion  in  Bolivia  is  reckoned  at  more  than 
10,000,OOU  pouuda.  This  is  supplied  to  be  tho 
native  country  of  tho  common  potato  (solanum 
Mero$um)^  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  quite 
extoisively  by  the  Indians  of  the  Tltecaea 
basin.  Lieut.  Gibbon  found  them  Bmall.  but  of 
excellent  qoality. — The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia 
are:  1,  Indians  of  varions  tribes;  9,  ereoles  of 
Spanish  descent;  and,  8,  mestizos,  or  mixed 
races,  divided  into  choice,  or  descendants  of 
£uroi>can  and  Indian  parenta,  and  zambos,  who 
unite  £aropeaa  and  nefro  blood.  There  are 
also  a  few  neiroes  In  the  republic.  The  Indians 
constitute  nearly  three -fourths  of  the  population ; 
those  living  in  the  Titicaca  basin  are  Aymama; 
north  and  east  of  these  aro  the  Quichoas;  both 
these  tribes  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  the 
incas.  Tlio  plains  east  of  tho  Cordillera  aro 
inhabited  by  Mojos,  and  tlie  head  waters  of  tho 
Paragnayi  as  well  aa  moat  of  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  states  of  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion, by  tlio  Ghiqultos  ana  Yuracares.  Tho 
Spanish  Creoles  are  most  numerous  in  the  min- 
ing dislriota,  and  in  Cochabamba.  The  mes- 
tizos are  principally  located  west  of  the  Andes. 
Tho  Aymarus  and  Quichuasare  asimple-hearte<l, 
friendly  people,  easily  influenced  by  superstition, 
reUuning  much  of  the  gentleiie.<8  and  amiability 
for  which  they  were  remarkable  in  the  first 
discovery  of  tho  country  by  tlie  Spaniards; 
averse  to  severe  labor,  mining,  and  the  like^  bat 
fond  of  psstoral  and  agrlboltaral  pnrsnlts; 
somewhat  addicted  to  tlio  u^^e  of  aiicha  (an 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  tho  nuuxeX 
pfflweesing  imaj  eiosUent  tniita.  Nomafoos 


indications  of  their  former  numbers  and  civili- 
zation still  r<_-ijj;ii:i,  -.iic:j  tin:  niiii-  iif  to>ms 
of  stone  and  son-dried  brick,  great  numbers  of 
tombo,  well  built,  and  filled  with  mummies,  Ae. 
Tho  eastern  Indians  are  more  warlike.  The 
Chiquitos  and  Yuracares  ara  savages,  and  lead 
a  nomadio  life  to  some  extent ;  the  Mojos  are  ia- 
telligent,  and  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  scorn  the  control  of  tlie  Spanish  crooles.— Tho 
foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  is  not  larpc,  and  is  con- 
fined almost  entire^  to  the  export  of  bulUoo, 
tin,  and  alpaoa  wool,  to  Enrope  md  the  United 
States,  and  grain,  coca,  soap,  and  silver  to 
Poru,  and  the  importation  of  furuitare  and 
manufactured  goods  from  tho  former  countries, 
and  wine,  rum,  and  dried  fish  from  Peru. — The 
im{K)rts  coastwise  amount  to  about  $500,000; 
the  internal  traffic  with  iVr  ;  and  Cliili  to 
somewhat  moro  than  $1,500,000.  The  0X> 
ports,  including  bullion,  are  of  aiiont  e^fnal 
amount.  Tho  commerce  has  decreased  eince 
1640,  and  so  long  as  the  people  of  the 
ooontry  adhere  to  tho  old  Spanish  custom  of 
transporting  all  goods  on  the  backs  of  nmles, 
it  can  never  become  considerable.  Good 
roads,  and  nulroads,  where  practicable,  would 
make  JBoUnSi  in  a  ftw  yean^  one  of  the  richest 
states  of  6oum  America.  The  mannfiictnree  are 
mostly  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  anr'.  thr-  difE- 
culty  of  transporting  raacbineiy  must  p  rc  ve  n  t  any 
great  success  in  them.  The  people,  however, 
are  ingenious,  and  display  grent  pi; ill  in  the 
production  of  such  articles  as  aro  wiLuia  the 
limit  of  their  means.  Woollen  and  cotton  cloihs, 
hats  made  from  tho  vicufia  wool,  tin-war& 
and  fire-arms  of  good  quality,  are  msniilhctnrM 
by  them.  The  mines  are  much  less  extensively 
worked  than  formeriy,  partly  from  the  increased 
cost,  aa  tibe  leads  iHMomo  deeper  but  mainly 
from  tho  unwillingness  of  the  Indians,  who 
have  been  the  principal  mineni,  to  continue  in 
a  business  so  laborious,  and  which  yielded  to 
small  a  measure  of  comfort  and  enjoymoBt 
According  to  government  sti^istics,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  which,  in  the  5 

ie&rs  ending  in  180G.  bad  reached  the  sum  of 
81,160,460,  had  failoi  off  in  tho  5  years 
ending  with  1845,  to  $9,789,640,  Probably 
these  amount.-^  fall  considerably  short  of  the  ac^ 
tual  yield  of  eadi  period,  but  tho  proportion 
which  they  indicate  shows  a  vetrgreat  redoo* 
tion  in  the  amount  of  roining.-^Ife  eai^y  his- 
tory of  Bolivia  is  included  in  that  of  Peru,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  an  integral  part ;  it  is 
only  sinoe  1880  tluit  it  has  liad  asepnrate na- 
tional existence.  It  was  erected  into  nn  inde- 
pendent state,  by  a  declaration  of  \is  euiitens, 
Aug.  5,  1826,  and  received  its  name  firom  the 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar.  A  constitutionsl  COD- 
gress  fLssembled  Aug.  11,  decreed  arepubBMB 
government,  called  Gen.Sucro  t  *  tl.e  i  rcsideDcy, 
and  requested  the  liberator  to  prepare  a  oon- 
stitution.  He  complied,  and  his  oonstituttan, 
whifh  was  a  limited  monarchy  in  sU  hut  the 
name,  was  adopted  the  suooeediog  year,  but 
aooa  aboliahed;  and  ttom  1688  dao*  to  tiM 
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present  timo,  Uiia  onhappj  oonntry  hoa  been  the 
scene  of  constant  revolntions.  Oen.  Belzn, 
Ua  praldeat  in  1861,  bad  raTived  the  ooiua- 
tntioii  of  18S8,  -wbleh  had  been  tor  some  time 

In abej'arif.-.  nud  wliii-li  liiiii!--]  t'l'-:  ["fwersof  the 
nresideiiw.  i  in  us  represented  an  a  man  of  intel- 
Bgence  niid  ability. 

liOLKHOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eorope,  on 
the  Noogra,  80  tuilta  north  of  Orel.  It  has 
16,000  inhabitants,  22  churches,  and  numerous 
mannfiietniliiit  of  lei^cr,  gloves,  hodeiy,  wad 
Boap.   It  is  weD  bdlt,  mostly  of  wood. 

BOTXAN,  TTiu-iAM,  an  Americm  apcnt  in 
£ttglaad,  bom  in  England,  etuigrated  to  Boston, 
Mm.,  in  1740,  died  in  England  in  1776.  He 
was  collector  of  customs  for  Salem  and  Marble- 
head,  Masssi.,  wbeu  ho  was  seat  to  England  in 
1740,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  obtain 
n  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  expedition  against  Capo  Breton,  and  in  8 
years  ret  timed  witli  £lH.'],649.  By  the  assist- 
anoe  of  Aldtfman  Beckford,  ho  nfierward  ob- 
tabled  In  Wnghnd,  and  transmitted  to  Mum* 
chnsctt?,  copies  of  83  lettcrrj  written  home  by 
Got.  Barnard,  1768-'' 69.  For  this  act  Le  wan 
denounced  in  parliament  bv  Lord  North,  and 
commanded  bj  Mr.  Hanoook  in  the  American 
noon  or  ropreaoncauTaa. 

BOLL.\^D,  or  BoLLATOrs*,  Jons  tks,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  bora  at  Tirlomont,  in  Belgium, 
Ang.  13,  1596,  died  Sept.  12,  1666.  As  early 
as  1607,  Koribert  Koswovd,  a  dif«tinguished 
Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  had  formed  the  design  of 
ooUectitii;  momoira  of  the  Uvea  of  all  those 
who  had  been  canonized  in  the  ohoroh.  Thia 
design  waa  Anally  M)proved  by  the  ecclesiastical 
auUioritie%  and  Bolland  was  appointed  to 
oarry  it  into  effect.  At  his  requeiit  Godfrey 
Henechen  was  appdnted,  in  1685,  as  his  coad- 
jutor. Tfio  plan  pursued  was  chronological,  tak- 
mg  up  tlie  saiata  iu  the  order  of  the  calendar. 
The  work  was  entitled  by  BoUand  Acta  Sane- 
tortm.  The  first  2  volumes  treating  of  the  Jan- 
vary  sidntB,  were  published  In  1648.  The  Feb- 
rnary  siunts,  in  8  volumes,  wero  completed  in 
1868.  BoUand  did  not  Uve  to  finish  the  March 
saints,  though  he  prosecuted  the  work  nntfl  Ida 
doatli.  lie  waa  tluis  tlie  first  in  mo<lcm  times 
to  altt-mpt  the  hagiography  of  tliO  liomaa 
ohnndi,  and  was  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by 
•  aariaaof  writers  in  prosecution  of  the  original 
plan  of  RoBweyd.  From  BoUand  the  snooesBiTe 
■writers  of  ilie  Arta  Sanct(>ru7n  Lave  been  desig- 
nated and  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  aa 
BoUandists.  Five  years  belhre  the  det^o  ex 
Bolland,  the  order  appointed  anotlier  coUen^e, 
Daniel  Papebroek,  and  tlie  work  weiit  on 
until  the  March  and  Aitril  saints  were  com- 
^ted,  and  16  days  of  May,  when  Henschen 
died  in  1681.  Other  successive  appointments 
f.tllowed,  until,  with  two  inttmiptiona  (tlie 
first  in  1773.  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  waa 
abolished,  ana  the  second  in  the  French  revoln- 
tion).  the  work  reached  S3  vols.  It  was  then  for 
a  time  a  suspended,  but  resumed  in  1837,  under 
tha  patranafla  of  the  Bolgjaa 


which  appropriated  a  yearly  amount  of  6,000 
f^cs  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.  To 
the  BoUandists  the  world  owes  the  aoenmnJa- 
tioa  of  a  yast  amonnt  of  Uatorio  material,  In 

the  COUTH)  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Acta  Sane- 
tcrttm.  Some  important  historical  points  were 
settlwl  in  the  c^illections  made  bjr  Iftipebroek 
in  his  travels.  The  AeUt  Sanctorum,  aJthon>;h 
the  colo&iial  enterprise  which  must  ever  dL>tin- 

Sish  the  Jesuits,  both  for  the  magnitude  of 
phui  and  the  inteUigeneeand  learning  which 
charaeteriae  Iti  emootioB,  was  not  11m  flnt  at* 

tempt  of  the  kind.  It  hatl  for  inutoriab*,  pro\  !• 
ously  ooUeotod  by  various  penona,  the  Acta 
MarlffTitm,  and  aaveral  private  coUcctions, 
which  bore  the  inraes  of  En>;ebiua,  Bedo,  and 
others.  Among  tho  principal  Bollandista,  be- 
side thoso  already  named,  wero  Baert,  Bosch, 
SuyskoMi  Hubezis,  Berthod.  Ghesquidre,  and 
Janninj^.  The  present  oontinuation  b  under 
tho  e<Ut<-)rial  care  of  Boone,  Ooppona,  Joseph 
van  der  Moere,  and  Joseph  van  Hecko,  who 
published  the  67th  vol.  in  1866. 

BOLLES,  Lccros,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  divine, 
boru  iu  Ashford,  Coan.,  Sept.  25,  1779,  died 
in  Boston^  Jan.  8,  1844.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  university  in  1 601 .  He  became  interest- 
ed in  religion  during  one  of  his  college  vacations, 
whUe  on  a  visit  to  Hartford,  Oonn.,  and  seems 
to  have  had  his  thoughts  directed  at  once  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  As  the  Baptlila 
had  no  tlieolopcal  school  at  that  time,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  tliooWy  under  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
StUlman,  pastor  of  tho  first  lUptist  church, 
Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  ibr  8  yearsb 
While  pursuing  his  stodiee  In  Beaton,  he  had 
occasionally  {(reached  to  a  Ba|itist  society  ia 
Salem,  Mass„  with  which  ha  became  connected 
as  pastor,  in  bee.  1804,  and  where  he  rennined 
f  ir  over  22  yeiro.  No  minister  ever  received 
moro  ooDstant  manifeHtntlons  of  confidence  from 
his  people,  and  few  have  been  more  successful 
in  pnHiiodng  the  obiects  of  the  ministry.  In 
18^  he  waa  elected  as^stant  corresponding 
secretary  of  tho  board  of  the  B:ipti>t  ^reneral 
convention  for  foreign  miationa,  tiieu  established 
at  Washington.  In  1886^ on  the  tnmsfcreoeeof 
the  board  to  Boston,  ho  was  chosen  correspond- 
ing seuretary,  tho  duties  of  which  office  ho  con- 
tinued to  perform  fov  more  than  16  yeaia,  with 
marked  abUitv,  and  gen<u^  aooeptaooe. 

BOLLMANN,  Euo,  a  German  phyrician 
and  poUtician,  bora  at  IIoj  i,  i  i  ITm,  died  ia 
Lradon^  in  1821.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
Oarimihft  and  Farfa^  aadin  tho  latter  city  be- 
came an  actor  in  tho  revolution.  He  conducted 
Count  Narbonne  to  Loudon,  and  made  an  nn- 
BUccMful  attemi^t  to  UbOTate  Lafayette  trcm 
imprisonment  at  Olmata,  for  which  he  waa  ar- 
rested and  banished.  He  came  to  America,  re- 
turned to  Eurojiy  in  181  i,  took  part  in  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  made  another  short  visit 
to  this  country,  after  which  he  lived  in  London. 

BOLOdNA,  ft  delegation  of  the  papal  states, 
bounded  N.  by  Ferrara.  E.  by  iiavenna,  S,  bjr 
Ttoomft  anA  w.h7]CMan»;  aiaa  1,480  eq.m.; 
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pcip.  in  IS'3,  375,031.  The  natural  fertility  of 
tlie  district  is  feo  preat,  that,  although  only 
partially  cultivated,  it  producer  abundant  crujn 
of  grain,  oil,  wine,  fags,  almonds,  chestimLs, 
liernp,  llax,  &c. — Also  tho  oa(>ital  city  (anc. 
Bononia}  of  the  province  of  Uie  same  namOi 
«ituated  at  the  foot  of  tiio  Apennines,  be- 
twccn  the  rivers  Keno  and  Suvcna ;  pop. 
75,000.  It  w:w  taken  from  tho  Lombards 
by  Cliarkmagno,  but  in  tlic  latter  part  of  tho 
10th  ccntviry  threw  otT  tho  Fr<  i;(  li  yi>ko,  and 
established  a  republic.  In  the  luiddlc  a^^cs, 
liolugna  sided  with  tho  Guclphs.  In  1506,  it 
TTM  annexed  to  tlio  papal  dominions  br  Pope 
Jnlian  IT.  In  1796,  it  was  talcen  bjthe  Frenobf 
and  became  part  of  a  ne  w  republic,  and  subso 
qticatly  of  the  kingdom  of  ItaJy.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Nai>olcon,  it  reverted  to  the  papal  states. 
In  1818,  the  Austrian  forces  were  repulsed  by 
tho  inliabitant",  but  finally,  on  May  16,  18-49, 
they  were  oliligcd  to  surrender,  after  a  heroic 
defence.  Since  ttien  the  Austrians  have  main- 
toined  possession,  in  aoeordaneo  with  a  trcaty 
"witli  the  i)apal  states.  Tho  univorsity  of  Bo- 
logna is  eaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Thoodo- 
riua,  in  4S5,  a  .  I  to  have  been  restored  by  Char- 
lemagne, in  the  middle  ages  it  Iiail  sovi  ral 
thousand  students ;  the  present  iiunil  or  i.s 
about  300.  Among  the  j>roft-'  liavo  been 
Gaivani,  Orioli,  Tommasmt,  Muiuoiaatii  the 
nnirenity  is  aWo  fiunoos  Ibr  its  female  profes- 
sors, as  Clotildo  Tainbroni,  professor  of  Greek, 
who  died  in  1817,  Novella  d'Andreii,  professor 
of  canon  law  in  tho  Hth,  and  Laura  Hassi, 
who  received  the  (l<,';,'ree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy in  tho  first  i»arL  uf  the  Iblh  century.  Mez- 
z*>fauti  for  w»mo  time  presided  over  tho  univer- 
sity library,  wliich  oontains  IfiO^OOO  volomca 
and  1,000  MSS.  Another  pnblie  library,  with 
63,000  volutnesi,  in  tlie  convent  of  San  Douk nicn, 
was  beijuoathed  to  tho  town  by  Father  Magnani. 
The  college  Venturoli,  foviudod  in  1825,  is  de- 
voted to  architecture.  A  (•(inL;:c  for  Spanish 
students  was  founded  by  Cardiiml  Albomoz, 
and  one  for  Flemish  students  by  John  Jacobs, 
a  Flemish  goldsmith,  la  tho  centre  of  the  citjr 
is  tho  Asinelli  tower,  820  feet  high,  and  tho 
Guri-cnila,  aliout  lf^()  fi  ol and  which  leans 
to  one  side  about  U  feet.  There  arc,  beside  tho 
cathedral,  73  churdies,  85  convents,  38  nun- 
neries, 9  ho-pitals,  several  sdinol,-,  u  military 
academy,  and  various  benevokul  i:..-stitiitiuns. 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  founded  tho  academy  of 
fine  arts,  also  called  Clement  academy,  which 
possesses  the  finest  works  of  the  fonnders  of 
the  liologneso  school  of  painting,  as  Caracci, 
Guidn  Iteni,  Domcuicbino,  Albani,  and  other 
native  artist?.  Not  less  tban  8  popes  have  been 
nati\  of  ;>r.lng-na,  among  wlinm  Hoiudlrt  XIV. 
is  the  luu.-t  eminent.  Am<ni;^' v>Uier  peisuasof 
distinction  born  at  Bolo^-iia  may  be  mentioned 
tho  naturalist  Aldovrandi,  the  anatomist  Mon- 
dino,  Malpi^ihi,  Marsigli,  Manfiredl,  and  Galvani. 

B*.)I,<  M ;.\  A.  Giovanni  i>i,  a  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  id>out  1524, 
died  in  Iloreaoe  in  lOOS.  At  an  earlj  ago  he 
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went  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  2  years  in 
studying  tho  masterpieces  of  art.  Going  to 
Fl-)rcti(x-,  lie  was  attracted  by  tho  works  of 
MicLtl  Augclo,  and  detennined  to  pass  tho 
rest  of  his  lifo  there.  Ho  raj  idly  ro.^e  to  the 
foremost  rank  among  sctilptors,  and  few  artista 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  so  manj 
and  such  important  works.  Ills  surname  of 
Bologna  seems  to  have  been  di  rived  from  tha 
cele  brated  fountain  in  that  city,  designed 
himself",  of  AvLicli  tho  crowning  colits.-al  fij^iro 
of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modcru 
art.  At  Florence,  however,  where,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  he  constantly  resided,  an 
to  be  fonnd  his  finest  worlca,  siiok  as  the  cele- 
brated '"Rapo  of  tho  Sabino  Women,'*  and  the 
equally  celebrated  bronxe  of  Hercnry  just 
springing  into  the  air,  with  one  foot  aUU  upon 
tno  globe. 

BOLOGNA  \  lAL,  a  name  given  to  rudely 
simped  fiasks  of  glass,  which,  in  making,  are 
suddenly  cooled  without  annealing.  They  are 
made  to  illmtrate  the  pecaliar  effects  of  the 
aiUK-alla^'  process. 

BULOGNLVN  STONE,  a  inTuIiar  variety  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  found  at  -\t  unte  Paterno,  near 
Bologna.  It  is  of  fibrous,  radiated  structure,  and 
possesses  tho  singular  prof»erty,  when  calcined, 
pulverized,  couverted  into  a  paste,  and  dried, 
of  emitting  a  phosphoresoeot  light,  which  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read; 

BOLONCIIEN,  a  village  of  Yucat:m ;  pop. 
7,000.  In  tho  plaza,  or  square  of  the  village, 
are  9  wells,  cut  through  a  stratum  of  rock,  ana 
communicating  witli  :i  common  rcf^orvoir.  In 
tiio  vicinity  is  u  remarkable  uive,  which  bai 
been  carefully  explored  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

UOLOB  TAGH,  or  Bbluu  Taoh,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  centrol  A«a,  separating  Inde- 
pendent  Tartary  from  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
connecting  tho  systems  of  the  Altai  and  the 
Himalaya.  Ittt cmminatbg  pmnts  exoeed  S,000 
feet  in  height. 

BOLSENA,  a  town  of  tlie  pap;J  statea,  on 
tho  lake  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Borne;  pop.  1,800.  In  the  immediate  TioiniQr 
stood  the  andent  YoMidam,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  tho  Etruscan  cities.     Some  re- 
mains of  its  temples,  including  fio?cral  granite 
columns,  are  still  in  existence.  The  lake  of  • 
Bolscua,  which  ia  Ptipposcd  to  fill  nn  ancient 
crater,  exhales  a  dcuiily  nialuria  during  the 
summer  season.       It  is  about  9  miles  long; 
7  miles  broad,  and  285  feet  deep.   The  shores 
are  formed  by  finely  wooded  hilLs,  presenting 
iiuicb  beantit'ul  sceuery  ;  it  has  2  small  islands, 
called  Mortana  and  Bisentina,  believed  once  to 
Imve  been  floating,  and  it  discharges  its  sur- 
plus waters  into  the  Meditenanean  by  the 
Murta  river. 

BOLSOir  DE  MAPniI,  a  part  of  Durango, 
Mexico ;  area  about  00,000  sq.  m.  It  is  a  wihi, 
mountainous  tract  of  country,  peopled  diielly 
by  wandering  Apaches. 

BOLSOVfiR  STONE,  the  building  stone  se- 
lected by  tho  eommisshNia  of  loleiktifio  and 
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practical  inon,  appoiiiU>d  bj  the  gOTerranent  of 
Graat  Britain,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
honseB  of  parliament.  GiuhI  Iniilding  stone 
diflScnlt  to  find  in  Knf?1aii«l,  ami  nctne  has  yet 
been  u>t  il  tliat  entirely  withstands  the  disinte- 
grating effect  of  ita  moist  cUmAte.  The  stone 
•eleoted  k  ft  yeOov  dolomite,  or  nuignerfiii 
corbonate  of  limo,  of  crystallnio  stractnre,  fonnd 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire. 
It  is  dT  verv  uniform  grain,  is  worited  with 
ea«<».  and  1:4  well  adapted  for  long  preserving 
the  t?harj)  lines  of  the  cf(nii)lioat«d  ornamenta- 
tion to  wliich  it  \i  a(>plied  in  the  ^leodld ftno* 
tores  of  the  British  parliament. 

B0L8WERT,  Bontm  Khmx,  efSM  Bobwwt 
after  ht^  native  place  in  Frieslaiid,  a  Dutch  en- 
graver, born  nbont  15S0,  died  iu  1634,  author  of 
maay  valuable  engravings  after  designs  of  Bloe- 
mnertanil  Rubens.— Iliayoungerbromer,  S<:hel- 
Ticfl  A  i>  A  M,  rose  to  higher  fame  in  the  same  art,  es- 
pecially distinguishing  himself  by  his  prints  after 
some  oi  the  best  work*  of  Boben*  and  Yah* 
drke.  Both  brothen  praotlwd  th«lr  art  at 
Jhtwerp. 

BOLT,  ft  ejUndricaJ  or  square  l>ar  of  metal, 
a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw-thread  and 
nnf  nt  the  other,  used  in  ship  and  house  build- 
ing, and  in  machine  »hop3,  to  bind  tofrother 
timber,  inotal,  or  masonry.  BolLs  are  generally 
made  of  iron  of  inferior  qualitj,  which  moat 
be  imdli  tliat  tho  admlztim  wferagn  sabitMneM. 

which  diminishes  its  cohesive  f^treiigth  and 
malleability,  duvd  not,  at  the  aanie  time,  render 
h  more  liable  to  rust.  This  last  oonr-ideration 
is  cspcriiiily  important  in  the  United  States, 
■where  iroti  exposed  in  the  opcu  air  rust^ 
through  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  Eu- 
rope. ^  Host  bolts  are  made  of  rod-iron,  cnt  of 
flte  required  length,  and  the  beada  forged, 
either  by  tnrning  over  tlie  ends  of  the  rrnla,  or 
by  welding  to  them  a  bead  punched,  like  a  uut, 
out  of  fihcet-iron.  The  bc»fts  are  tben  passed 
thron^ih  the  hollow  spindle  of  a  lathe,  and  the 
thr«.'a/ls  (Mit  in  the  \i*ual  manner,  when  nuta 
are  scrcn  txl  on  and  the  l  olls  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket. A  very  important  improvement  in  this 
namrfhctora  was  patented  in  Enghind  In  IWT, 
by  Mr.  A,  H.  Tkonton,  who  is  proprietor  of  the 
patent,  but  not  the  inventor.  It  consists  in 
raiding  up  the  sorew-threads  by  forging  instead 
of  cutting  out  the  mctnl  between  them.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  end  of  the  bolt  heated 
red  hot  between  2  steel  dies,  each  similar  to  a 
half  nulL  ona  of  wUch  ia  maik  to  more  op  and 
down  alM>Te  the  other.  The  threads  are  thai 
staMipcd  with  pn.-at  facility,  and  are  much 
tuughcr  than  when  cut.  Moreover,  aa  the  cut- 
ting- of  the  screw  is  the  moat  eoedj  part  of  tiie 
Work  in  bolt  making,  the  new  pPQOMS  ttMUM* 
erably  reduces  tlie  j»ricc  of  bolts. 

BOLT(»r  or  BotTt,TON,  Edmcxd,  an  English 
aikti<|Qary  of  the  17tb  oentniy,  the  anthor  of 
ft  nombcr  of  earieas  treatbea,  the  ehlef  of 
which,  entitled  "Nero  Cft«ar,  or  Monnrchie 
D^raved*'  (Ixnd.  1624),  contains  an  aoooont 
of  the  taMDnotioD  nnder  Boadkat. 


BOLTO"?T  LE  MOORS,  a  mannfartnring 
town  and  boroui^h  of  Lancadiire,  England,  ll 
miles  N.  W.  of  Manchester;  pop.  01,171.  The 
Croal,  a  tributary  of  the  Jewell,  divides  the 
place  into  Great  and  Little  Bolton.  The  inanu- 
uctore  of  wooUena  was  introdooed  here  hj  the 
Fkndiiga  in  1887,  bat  (he  faiTentioDa  of  Ark* 
Wright  and  Cr<-rn]iton,  both  natives  of  tho 
pla<^  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  pros- 
perity. It  is  now  one  of  the  principd  seats  at 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  England.  In  1849, 
there  were  53  cotton  mills  in  operation,  giving 
employment  to  9,759  persons.  Bolton  has  also 
extensive  foonderiea  and  iron  worki^  F^>ar,  flaiL 
and  saw  mllb.  Kmneroos  ooal-iiits  are  worikea 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  is  connected  by  canal  aiid  railway 
with  Manchester  and  Rurv,  and  by  railway 
with  Liverpool,  I*reston,  t.eigh,  and  Black- 
burn. It  eends  2  members  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

BOLZANO,  Bkbsbarb,  a  Bohemian  Boraaa 
Oatholie  Hieoioi^an  an«l  ]>hil  >s«iphcr,  born  at 
Prague,  Oct.  5,  17«1, di.d  IV-<\  is,  1K48.  From 
1805  to  1820  he  was  professor  and  chaplain  at 
tlie  university  of  Prague,  but  was  accused  ot 
insidiously  instilling  into  tls'  ij  'r  d'iof  the  stu- 
dents the  heresies  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  office.  He  left  many 
writings^  of  whiflh  his  Wmuuek^fttlskn  la  Um 
most  fmportsnt. 

BOMAnST'^Xn,  a  narrow  channel  between 
tho  i*lajid  of  Alarids  and  Vardo,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ^nilf  of  liollinia.  The  Rufliftaa 
fortifications  to  the  h.irbor  of  Homarsund  were 
destroyed  by  the  British  and  French  tleets  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1 854.  The  channels  leading  up 
to  Bomammd  wore  bk>ckaded  at  the  eim  of 
July  b^  4  Brttidi  ships  and  a  ftw  small  steam- 
ers. Shortly  afterward  strong  detachments  of 
the  allied  tieets  arrived,  with  the  adinirab  Na- 

rier  and  Parseval-Desclsi'nes,  followed,  Aug.  Tj 
y  the  rme-f>f  bnttlo  ships  with  Gen.  BarogUSy 
d'llilliers  and  12,000  troops,  niostlv  French. 
The  Russian  commander,  Gen.  lio<li«oo,  was 
eompdled  to  sorrender  oa  Ang.  16^  the  alUea 
eontnmlttg  to  ocoopy  tiie  Idand  anal  the  ttid 
of  the  rnonth,  when  the  whole  of  tho  fortifica- 
tion was  Idown  up.  The  trophieu  of  the  victors 
were  112  tnounted  guns,  79  not  mounted,  8 
mortars,  7  fi»M  e^ms,  and  2,23d  prisoners.  The 
principal  miliUiry  interest  offered  by  this  siege 
is  Its  setting  completely  at  rest  the  question  as 
to  the  em^oyment  of  nnoovered  masonry  io 
fortlflcatfons  with  hmd-flronts. 

BO.Mn,  or  PiiKi.i ,  a  hollow  iron  shot  fur  heavy 

Sins  and  mortars,  filUd  with  powder,  and 
rown  at  a  eon^^iderable  elevation,  and  intend- 
ed to  act  by  thi-  torci-  of  its  fall  an<l  explosion. 
They  are  generally  the  Ixirgest  of  tdl  projectiles 
used,  as  a  mortar,  being  shorter  than  any  other 
olssB  of  ordnanoe^  can  be  made  so  much  larger 
hi  diameter  and  bore.  Bombsof  10,  II,  andI8 
inches  are  now  of  common  use ;  t!»e  French,  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1831,  used  a  mortar  and 
shells c«tinB«|g|«ii»orMhieheacdibi«.  Th« 
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powder  containe<^  in  n  bomb  is  exploded  by  a 
nue  or  hollow  tube  filled  with  a  Plow-burning 
composition,  which  takes  fire  by  tin.:  di<c]inr;^o 
of  tne  mortar.  These  fuz«ri  are  m  timed 
that  the  bomb  biir.sts  m  short  a  time  as 
possible  a^r  it  has  reached  its  destination, 
floinetimes  just  iMfore  it  reaches  the  ground. 
Beside  the  powder,  there  ;iro  somcfitnos  a 
few  pieces  of  ValencieDnos  comp  'sition  put 
into  the  shell,  to  set  fire  to  conibu^tible  ob> 
jects,  but  it  U  maintained  that  tliost(  pieces  nro 
useless,  tlio  cxjilogion  shattering  thoin  to  atotud, 
anil  tliiit  tlie  iiiceii diary  effects  of  shells  without 
such  compoiutioa  are  eqaallv  great.  Bombs  are 
thrown  at  as^es  Tarying  n«ni  16^  to  45*,  hnt 
generally  from  30'>  to  the  larger  shells  and 
smaller  charges  having  the  greatest  proportional 
ranges  at  about  46%  while  nnaller  shells  with 
greater  charrres  mnL'  ^  furthest  at  about  30°. 
The  chargoo  are  m  all  instances  proportionally 
small:  a  13-inch  bomb  weighing  200 lbs.,  thrown 
out  of  a  mortar  at  the  elevation  of  45°,  with  a 
charge  of  lbs.  powder,  ranges  1,000  yard-;, 
and  with  20  Ihs.  or  ,v  of  its  wi-ijht,  4,200  yanl-i. 
The  ell'ects  of  such  a  huiub,  cotuiug  down  from 
a  tremendous  height,  are  very  great  if  it  falls  on 
any  thing  destructible.  It  will  go  tbroutrli  all 
the  floors  in  a  Louse,  and  penetrate  vaulted 
arches  of  considerable  strength ;  and,  though  a 
18-inch  shell  only  contains  about  7  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, yet  its  hursttog  acts  like  the  explosion  of  a 
mine,  and  the  fragTiicnts  will  lly  tn  a  distance  of 
800  or  1,000  yards  if  unobstrucied.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, if  it  falls  on  soft  soil,  it  will  imbed  itself 
in  the  eart  h  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  13  feet,  and 
either  1/e  extinguished  or  explode  without  doing 
ijiiy  barm.  JloiidH  are  tlioreforo  often  used  as 
siiioll  mines,  or  Jbugamtf  being  imbedded  in  the 
earth  about  a  foot  deep  in  such  places  where 
the  enemy  must  pass ;  to  fire  thera,  a  slow  match 
or  train  is  prepared.  This  is  the  first  shape  in 
which  they  occur  in  history:  the  Chinese,  ac- 
cording to  their  chronicles,  several  ocTitnries  be- 
fore our  era  used  metal  balls  filled  with  bursling 
comi)ositioii  and  small  pieces  of  metal,  and  fired 
by  a  alow  uiatcli.  They  were  employed  in  the 
defence  of  defiles,  being  deposited  there  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  In  1232,  at  the  siego 
of  Kai-fong-fu,  the  Chinese  used,  n^ain^t  an  as- 
sault, to  roll  bombs  down  Ihe  para[>et  among 
the  assailant  Monfjnls.  MahrnntKl  SliaJi  of  Gnz- 
erat,  in  the  siege  orCbatni'uneer,  iu  1484,  thr^vv 
boml>.s  into  tbe  town.  In  Europe,  not  to  mention 
earlier  instances  of  a  more  doubtful  character, 
the  Arabs  in  Snain,  and  the  Spaniards  after 
them,  tlirew  shells  and  earcas>es  from  ordnance 
after  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c^sutury,  but  the 
costliness  and  difBcnltics  of  manufacturing  hol- 
low shot  long  prevented  their  general  introduc- 
tion. They  have  boc<jme  an  important  ingredient 
of  siege  artillery  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  only. 

BOMB  KETOR  is  now  generally  nsed  to 
desiirnate  tliemoro  old-fa'^hioned  ^.nrt  of  inortar 
vcsseb  [galiot€*  d  boml/ct).  They  were  built 
Strong  eoon^  to  reaifll;  the  dkook  canaod  by  tiie 


recoil  of  the  mortar,  CO  to  TO  feet  long,  100  to 
180  tons  burden;  thtv  drew  from  8  to  9  feet 
water,  and  were  rigge<i  usually  with  2  masts. 
They  used  to  carry  2  mortars  and  some  guns. 
The  sailing  qualities  of  these  vessels  were  natur- 
ally very  inferior.  A  tender,  generally  a  bdg, 
was  attaobed  to  titem,  which  carried  tbe  arai> 
lerymcn  and  the  greater  part  of  the  aiumn- 
nition,  until  the  action  commenced. 

BOMB  LANCE,  an  instrument  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  whale  fishery,  l)eing  shot  into  tbe 
body  of  the  whale,  in  which  it  explodes.  One 
called  Brande's  patent  bomb  lance  has  been  tor 
some  time  in  use,  and  the  manufacture  of  tboni, 
as  of  the  largo  muskets  from  wUdi  fJiey  ara 
discharged,  is  carried  on  at  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut. The  lance  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
shell  of  iron  aimed  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  point 
of  a  triangular  section.  The  shell  is  made  open 
at  ita  rear  end,  but  after  receiving  the  powder 
and  a  suitable  jiioce  of  fuze,  it  is  stojtped  water- 
tifi^tby  a  layer  of  melted  lead.  From  the  £»ct 
of  the  iiize  enclosed  in  tjie  soM  lead  bnnting 
instantly  when  fired,  it  is  fonnd  necessary  |» 
use  two  leaden  diaphragms,  between  which  a 
proper  quantity  of  fliaeiacoikd.  Tlie  muskets  far 
s!io.>;ing  tbesc  lances  are  very  heavy,  the  charge 
of  i-ovvdcr  being  about  4  ounces.  Its  explosion 
fires  the  fuze,  and  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  fol- 
lows in  a  few  seconds  in  the  body  of  tbe  whale. 

BOMB-PROOF,  the  state  of  a  roof  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  shod'  of  hombs  falling  on 
it.  With  the  enormous  caiibrss  now  iu  use,  it 
is  almost  impossible,  and  cert^nly  as  yet  not 
worth  wliile,  to  aim  at  absolute  security  from 
vertical  lire  for  most  buildings  covered  in  bomb- 

Eroof.  A  circular  vault  3^  feet  thick  at  the 
eystone,  will  re^  meet  sheila,  and  even  a 
dngle  18-inch  shell  might  not  break  ^trough; 
but  a  second  one  conld  in  most  cases  do 
Absolutely  bomb-proof  buildings  are  therefore 
confined  to  powder  t  :  i  i  :ines,labontorie^&o.t 
w  liero  a  Biugle  shell  would  cause  an  immense 
explosion.  Strong  vaulta  covered  over  with  8 
or  4  feetof  earth,  w  ill  give  the  greatest  security. 
For  conflhon  casemates  the  -vaxdU  need  not  be 
so  very  strong,  as  the  chance  of  abeiDfl  ftlBilg 
repeatedly  into  tlio  same  place  is  very  remote. 
For  temporary  shelter  against  shells,  buildings 
are  covered  in  witk  strong  balks  laid  dose  to- 
gether and  overlaia  with  fascines,  on  which 
some  dung  and  finally  earth  is  spread.  The  in- 
troduction of  casemated  batteries  and  forts,  and 
of  caseouited  defendve  barracks,  placed  mostly 
along  the  inner  slope  of  the  rampart,  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  has  considerably  increased  the 
number  of  bomb-proof  buildings  in  fortresses; 
and  with  the  present  mode  of  combining  violent 
bonil-ardmonts,  continued  night  and  day,  with 
the  regular  attack  of  a  fortress,  the  garrison 
cannot  be  expected  to  liold  out  unless  etTectivo 
shelter  is  provided  iu  which  those  off  duty  can 
recover  tbeir  strength  by  rest  IMa  sort  of 
buildings  is  therefore  likely  to  he  still  more  ex- 
tensively applied  ia  the  oonstruotion  of  modem 
fiirtressea. 
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BOMB  VESSEL,  or  Mobtab  Bojit,  is  the 
exprmdon  in  use  for  the  more  modern  class  of 

sliips  conbtnict*jd  to  carry  mortars.  Up  to  the 
Rossisii  war,  those  baiit  for  the  British  serrioe 
draw  8  «r  •  htt  ymb&r,  and  carried,  beside 
their  3  10-inch  mortars,  4  68-poun(ler«,  m,  ?  n 
18  lb.  carronadea.  When  the  Russiaa  war  niudo 
naval  waiftn  in  shallow  waters  and  intricate 
channels  a  neoesu^,  and  mortar  boats  were  re- 
quired on  account  of  the  strong  sea-fronts  of 
tlie  Russian  fortresses,  whicli  defied  any  direct 
attack  by  sbips^  a  new  class  of  bomb  Tessels 
had  to  M  daTtadL  Th«  naw  boats  tfana  btiUt 
arc  nbont  60  feet  lonjr,  with  rrr>nt  breadth  of 
beam,  round  bows  liice  a  JJutch  galliot,  flat 
bottoms,  drawing  6  or  7  ftat  water,  and  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  They  carnr  2  mortars,  10  or 
13-inoh  calibre,  and  a  few  field-guns  or  carro- 
nadoH  to  repel  boardinf:^  parties  by  grape,  but 
no  heavT  guns.  They  were  used  with  great 
eflbetafcSiroaborg,  which  place  they  bonbard* 
ad  from  a  distnnno  of  4,000  yard«j. 

BOMBARDIEU,  originally  the  man  having 
idiaiige  of  a  mortar  in  a  mortar  battery,  biS 
now  retained  in  some  armies  to  designate  a  nrrn- 
coinini^Hioned  rank  in  the  artillery,  somewlmt 
below  a  sergeant.  Tbo  bombardier  jurcnerally 
has  the  poiatii^  of  the  gun  for  his  principal 
doty*  In  Aartria,  abotnlwidiar  aoipa  ■  fttnnad 
as  a  training  school  for  non-commissiontHl  offl- 
oors  of  the  artillery,  an  institution  which  has 
OOntribnt<Kl  much  to  the  effective  and  scientific 
mode  of  nerving  their  guns,  for  which  that 
branch  of  tbo  Austrian  service  is  distinguished. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  act  of  throwing  bombs 
or  shells  into  a  town  or  fortress  for  incendiary 
pnrposea.  A  bomhardmant  b  eithar  deraltorv, 
when  ships,  field  batteries,  or  a  proportionally 
small  number  uf  st«^«i  batt«.'rit>s,  tliruw  shdiia 
Into  a  plaoe  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabi- 
tants and  pjirrison  into  a  IntHty  snrrendcr,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  ;  or  it  is  regular,  and 
then  forms  one  of  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  attack  of  a  fortified  place.  The  attack  by 
regular  bondwrdment  was  first  tntrodnoad  bj 
the  Prussians  in  tbelr  eiegcs  in  1815,  after 
Wntfrlixi,  of  the  fortre^s^-s  in  tbo  north  of 
,  Yta-  0.  The  anny  and  the  Bonspartist  party 
being  then  mncb  di-ijiirited,  and  the  rcinainder 
of  the  inhaliitants  ansiouHly  wishing  for  peace, 
it  was  thought  that  the  formalities  of  the  old 
methodical  attack  in  (his  oase  might  bodiyana- 
ad  irfth,  and  a  short  and  heavy  bonibavdnnBt 
snb^titnted,  wliich  would  create  fires  and  ex- 
plc^ious  of  mogazines,  prevent  every  soul  iu 
the  place  Arom  gaiUng  a  ntgfat*s  re^t,  and  thug 
in  a  shnrt  time  compel  a  snrrcnder,  either  by 
the  moral  pressure  of  the  inhabitouta  on  the 
cotiiriKinder,  or  by  the  actual  amount  of  devas- 
tation caused,  ana  by  out-fatigoing  tiia  gtrrison. 
Tba  regidar  attack  by  direct  iu^  against  tfaa 
defences,  though  proceotled  with,  became  sec- 
oodaty  to  vertical  tire  and  sihelling  from  heavy 
howitaera.  I  n  some  cases  a  desultory  bombara- 
mcnt  was  sufficient,  in  others  a  n-j-Tl'ir  }<<<m- 
b&rUuieut  had  to  be  resorted  to ;  but  m  every  lu- 


stanoe  the  plan  wae  saccossful ;  and  it  is  now  a 
maxim  in  tne  tiieory  of  sieges,  that  to  destroy 
tlio  resources,  and  to  render  unsafe  the  interior 
of  a  fortress  by  vertical  fire,  is  as  important  (if 
not  more  so)  as  the  destruction  of  Its  outer  da- 
fences  by  direct  and  ricochet  firing.  A  bom- 
bardment will  be  must  elToctive  again&t  a  for- 
tress of  middlmg  size,  with  numerous  non-mili* 
tary  inhabitants,  the  moral  effect  upon  them 
beiug  one  of  Uie  means  applied  to  force  tiie 
commander  into  surrender.  For  the  bombard- 
ment of  a  larM  fortreas,  an  immeuaa  nuUiriU 
is  reqoired.  Tha  hmk  azampla  of  thb  la  tiia 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  in  whicli  quantities  of  bliells 
formerly  unheard  of  were  used.  The  same  war 
furnishes  the  most  important  example  of  a  da- 
sultory  bondiardiiient,  In  the  attack  upon  Swca- 
borg  by  tlie  Anglo-French  mortar  boats,  in 
which  above  5,(Kh)  .shells  and  the  some  nnmbot 
of  solid  shot  were  thrown  into  the  plaos* 

BOMBAST,  in  rbatorie.  tiia  flateiaent  of 
mean  ideas  by  lofty  words.  It  is  an  affectation  of 
energy  ur  inspiration,  and  is  often  produced 
when  persons  lacking  sensibility  attempt  to 
describe  the  p£»sions,  or,  lacking  imagioatlODy 
attempt  to  paint  fictitious  scenes. 

ROM  HAY  (Port,  homor  hoa  hahia,  good 
harbork  a  city  andpresidanoy  of  British  In- 
dia.—Tha  dty  of  Bombay  fs  tn  lat  18*  BT 
N.,  long.  72*  52'  E.,  on  an  i.-^land  of  the  same 
nante,  to  which  the  adj;\cent  iidand  of  Salsetto 
is  Joined  by  a  causeway.   The  island  was  ooo- 

Snered  by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  latter  part  of 
tie  I6th  oenturj-,  luid  ceded  to  the  I'ortuguese 
in  the  early  p;irt  of  the  ItUh.  In  1061  it  came 
to  the  English  crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Oatiiarina  of  Braganza,  wifa  of  Charles  IT.  In 
1669  it  was  transferred  by  the  king  to  tbo 
East  India  coin[>any,  with  all  political  powers 
neoessary  to  its  mainteoaafla  and  defence. 
Bombay  is  the  seat  of  government  for  tlie 
presidencv,  and  a  naval  station.  It  is  well 
fortified,  hits  a  convenient  dock-yard,  in  which 
several  shipa  of  war  have  been  built|  and  tha 
lln«stharborofw«atam  India.  The  popdation 
of  Bombay  island,  including  Colablja,  accordmg 
to  the  census  of  1649,  is  566,119,  of  which 
5^088  are  Europeans.  The  Parsees,  the  ram- 
nant  of  the  ancient  fire  worshippers,  fttrm  an 
important  class  of  the  p<.>pulatiot),  not  only  by 
numbers,  but  also  by  their  hitellectual  capaci- 
tia^  habits  of  basinen^  and  great  wealdi.  Ihev 
hata  Am  nanagaoMitl  of  tha  dock-yards,  wUeo 
belong  to  the  government.  Tlie  mo^t  dU- 
tinguished  and  public  8pirit<<d  of  the  many 
wealthy  Parsoo  merchants  of  Bombay  la  8v 
Jamsctjeo  Jejecbhoy.  liombay  Carries  on 
extensive  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  liio 
coasts  of  western  Asia.  It  is  a  depot  for  the 
merohandisa  and  produce  coUeoted  by  nativa 
tradan,  and  w^ting  transport  to  Etwopa,  or 
other  parts  of  Asia.  Cotton  is  an  important 
articlo  of  export  from  Bombay;  in  1850  it 
aipori.d  160,000,000  lbs.  It  is  principally 
fM[>['lii'l  ffijin  tlic  ymvinces  of  Guzernt  ana 
the  Cunuuif  irum  AiaiaLiar,  Cutch,  and  biudo. 
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The  produce  exported  to  England  is  princi- 
paBf  Persian  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool,  .-picis, 
and  drugs.  Duuibay  is  coniieotocl  with 
i.U{,'iaud  by  what  is  cullou  tlio  ovurlund  mail 
route,  by  way  of  Aden,  tho  Red  Sea,  Suez,  and 
Alezandria,  completing  ia  8{»  days  a  transit 
▼hich  Qfled  to  ocenpy  6  months.  The  first 
railway  in  tlio  Ea.^t  Indies  \v;is  uiiciu  d  April  6, 
185d,  from  Bombay  to  Tauua.  and  telegraphic 
OOfOinimicatioas  between  Bomoay  and  Calcutta 
in  1854.  Bombay  is  tho  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bl-ihoj),  and  of  the  supremo  court  for  tho  presi- 
dency. Among  tho  priucipal  banks  are  the  bank 
of  Bombay,  and  tho  branch  office  of  tho  Great 
Eastern  bank  of  London.  Thcro  is  an  Asiatic 
Bociity,  a  medical,  geographical,  aJid  agricul- 
tural society.  The  most  important  JourQols  of 
Bombay  are  the** Bombay  Times,^'* Bombay 
Courier,"  "Overland  BoTiibay  Tiines,"  :uid  tlio 
'^Indian  Kews."  Bombuy  is  om  of  tliu  juo^t 
important  Indian  stuiinns  Wn-  American  and 
Britisli  missionaries.  Tlic  iir>L  British  estab- 
lishiuunt  within  tho  liiuiu  uf  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  was  made  at  Sural,  in  ICOl. — The  jjres- 
ideacy,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  auttiority 
of  tlio  governor-general  of  India,  Inelades  a 
territory  on  tho  continent  iu>r[]i  and  soiuli  of 
the  island  of  Bombay,  frutit  tho  mouth  of  tho 
Indus  to  lat.  IS**  N.,  and  comprises  the  foUoW" 
ing  collcctornte^  ntid  population,  aiocordjiig  to 
tho  censua  of  i^VJ: 

Ami  In  »<\.  m.  PcpuUtioe. 

Snrat...   1,659  4!«,6>4 

Baroodi   \M9  mSiA 

Abmodsbad  4^ 

Kiiirs  1.869  n^.),tai 

fanil.M.ti  9MI  n-i  112 

Tttnn»,  or  Jiorth  Concan   MTT  KlS.sW 

Poonnh  ^,2'.>^  fMiii.iuitt 

AhmcdnuRsur,  Inclufltng  Nauiick  9,9H 

ebotoporo   4,»»l  67:>,115 

Belf«am  5,405  l,(ri:,,S=*3 

l>arwar  8,83T  7W.:iSS 

Eulnn«horT)-,  or!<outh  Concan  a,5l64  CCX'iK 

Buinliay  istonJ,  lnoludios  Cotobb*   l*^  ^C(>,11!> 

C«labf«i  tcrrttwrjr..   :  i  ^  .V,T21 

Bsttanh   VKtU  1,006,711 

67,W5  10,V21,305 

Wad*: 

BUkarpoor  ,  1 

lljrUoraWl  ymin  l,«ST,Ttt 

Kurrachi'o   | 

Kattve  sUtei  wlUtIa  Ui«  IkMnbeir  tcr- 

ritMT  .mjt»  4,4Mfi» 

iw[tu  i9^7ei,m 

The  revenue  of  tho  presidency  for  the  year 
1851-52  was,  £2.733,062,-  disbursements, 
ie3,209,533.  For  tho  aame  .y< m-  tho  mili- 
tary disbursements  wore  i!l,"t;;j:'.,8-2s.  TIio 
sources  of  revenue  iiro  tho  laud  suit 
tax,  the  slip"  nd  from  native  princes,  and 
duUes  on  Yari>;us  other  artidea^  among  which 
is  a  hea%-y  duty  on  opium.  The  government 
of  tbc  piL-iikiu  y  is  i>-oriti;dly  the  sjxtnc  as 
tlial  of  oliier  parts  of  liriti.s]»  India;  tho  edu- 
eational  arrangetnents  are  of  tho  sarno  general 
character.  Much  lias  l  i  i  ii  dmi,'  in  tLIs  presi- 
dency in  the  way  of  imcruiil  inipsovements, 
roads,  tanks,  and  irrigation.  A  survey  of  tho 
land  has  alao  I  x  n  mud^  the  larger  part  of  the 
cultivators  beiug  plao«d  ia  drect  relation  widi 


tlio  government. — On  the  outbreak  of  the  6e- 
j>oy  mutiny  in  1857,  the  Bombay  troopo  exbib- 
it(.d  11  fidelity  which  was  fre<jucnt^y  contrasted 
with  tiio  conduct  of  the  native  regiments  in 
Bengal,  but  in  titno  the  spirit  of  revolt  afi'ected 
soma  of  them  also.  A  formidable  rising  at 
Colapoor  was  suppressed  after  8  European 
officers  had  been  mnrdci  Ld.  Conspiracies  were 
oi)i>ortunely  detected  at  Kurrachee,  Bbikaipoor, 
and  Ilyderabad  in  Sinde,  and  even  the  city  of 
Bombay  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  dis- 
covery uf  a  plot  to  massacre  all  its  £aro{>ean 
inhabitant.  Tho  ringleadeffs  were  i^prehended 
and  2  of  tliom  blown  away  from  gijn.s.  Tho 
mutiny  in  this  presidency,  however,  did  nut 
attain  a  serious  ni:i),'nitiido. 

BOMBAZINE  (Ur.  ^o/<^i;£,  a  silkworm),  a 
&brio  of  which  the  warp  is  rilk,  and  the  weft 
worsted,  manufactured  originally  in  Lombardy, 
and  t!i icily  for  mourninpr  npp.irel.  It  is  now 
usually  composed  wholly  of  wooUyn,  and  is  man- 
ufactured in  France,  England,  llollnnd,  and  Ger- 
many. A  largo  amount  of  capital  is  invested 
in  i;s  mamifacluro  in  Jlorwich,  England. 

BOMBELLL  Eaffaxlo,  a  Bok^ese  math- 
ematieian,  of  whom  little  ebe  is  known  than  tiiat 
ho  lived  in  tho  IGth  ccutury.  and  in  tho  year 
1572  publL^hed  a  trentiso  on  algebra,  which  h;is 
now  become  vei-y  scarce.  IIo  is  the  first  who 
nttcinptcd  the  solution  of  the  "  irreducible  cas^"' 
iu  cubic  etiuations.  He  gave  tho  gcumoLricoI 
solution  dc'jiending  upon  tho  triscction  of  an 
angle,  which  latter  problem,  he  observed,  could 
be  reduced  to  a  cubic  eqna:Uon.  He  was  also 
tho  first  to  attein[)l  tho  extraction  pf  the  cube 
root  in  tlio  result  of  Cardan's  ibrmula.  lie 
states  in  the  i)refaco  to  his  wori:  that  algebra 
was  known  to  t!io  Hindoos  earlier  than  to  the 
Arab.«,  an  asscrticjii  whicli  caimot  bo  feubsiau- 
tiattd  I.y  any  pulilished  books  or  manuscripts. 

BOMliEUG,  Danisl,  a£unons  printer  of  He- 
brew charoctera,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Neth« 
crlands,  died  at  Venice  in  lo4y.  Ho  printed 
Bevtral  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  tho  first 
of  which  appeared  at  Venice,  in  1518.  The 
Talmud  and  many  otlur  nel>rew  U><i\^n  issued 
from  his  press.  His  style  of  exccuiiua  was  so 
eaipen.'«ive  that  it  ruined  him. 

bOMFIU,  Jos&  JoAQDUf,  count,  a  Portuguese 

general,  and  leader  of  the  comtitntional  party, 
oruat  Penichc.  in  E>(reinadiira,  March  5,  17'*b. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  be 
began  his  political  career  in  1828,  as  an  opponent 
(»r  Don  Miguel.  lie  MM<5  one  of  tho  first  to  rally 
under  llio  bauucr  of  Don  Pedro  on  his  uiTiviil 
in  Portugal,  and  supported  Donna  Maria  in  the 
civil  war  which  followed  her  aoossmon  to  the 
throne.  He  was  mmister  of  war  and  of  the  navy 
from  1S"7  to  IS  ll.  After  the  overllirow  of  the 
constitution  ho  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
the  duke  of  Saldanha,  and  banished  to  Africa. 
Recalled  in  1847,  he  took  part  in  the  mnvcint  nl 
of  1>^48,  which  pave  a  momentary  triumph  to 
tlio  repuliiican  pjirty, 

BOM  MEL,    CoBXEUCB   RiCnABD  Anthikk 

TA>-,  bishop  of  Liege,  bom  at  Bois-le-Duc,  April 
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6, 1790,  died  in  li^ge,  AprU  7, 1852.  He  sprang 
from  au  influential  and  wealthy  Roman  OathoUo 

fiimily  of  Leyden,  and  was  o<lnrnt«l  for  the 
church.  Uis  exertions  in  bijlialf  of  cduc^ition 
caoaed  him  to  be  appointed  director  of  a  seminary 
near  Leydeo,  which  ^>pointmenthe  retuned  un- 
til 1815,  when  the  (rovernment  dosed  all  schools 
■which  had  boon  e>tiibli!<ho(l  by  the  clertrj.  IIo 
now  retired  to  private  life,  where,  inanooymous 
paWaMtiaiia^  he  Tiodioated  the  eanae  of  free 
•dnoation  against  the  gorernmcnt.  Witliont 
•oy  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  thi'«e  pub- 
li^iona,  the  government  appointed  Bommel 
bishop  of  Liege  in  1829.  On  the  outbrealc  of 
1880  bo  espoused  the  Belgian  cause,  and,  after 
the  snrces.^ful  issue  of  tlie  revolution,  ho  re- 
tained liLu  post,  became  the  leader  of  the  oltra- 
montue  party,  opposed  freemaMmry,  reftised  to 
transfer  Li-!  episcopal  see  to  TTolbuid,  f  ivurcd 
the  mb^iotLs  uf  the  JesuiLa,  and  caused  tlic  ad- 
ninistration  of  Nothomb,  in  1842,  to  adopt  his 
theory  of  making  the  clergy  the  guardians  of 
edocation,  which,  however,  was  discarded  by 
eubs«.<}tieiit  adininistratinris.  Ho  was  a  scholar 
of  groat  erudition,  and  left  several  works, 
among  which  may  oe  named,  espedally,  An 
£zpositi<in  (if  tlie  Tnio  Prinriplo<^  of  Public  Tn- 
Btructioii,  in  its  counectiou  with  Keligion,"  piib- 
lish.-  l  in  1840. 

BUNA,  a  fortiOod  town  on  the  cooat  of  Alge- 
ria, 266  miles  E.  of  Algiers;  pop.  10,000. 
It  was  the  key  of  tho  pri»viiico  of  Constan- 
tine;  and,  though  unimportant  in  any  other 
point  of  riew,  ww  early  oocapied  by  tho 
Frctirli  in  their  attack  upon  Alfricr>.  It  is  rich 
in  hi:>torical  recollections  ;  tho  ruins  of  tho  an- 
cient Uippo-Iiegiu^  the  Numidian  capital,  are 
still  visible  at  about  a  mile  distant  The  placo 
is  not  healthy  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
marshes  formed  by  tho  river  Soibous  and  two 
■mailer  aflBiientsi  It  exports  oil,  wool,  hides, 
and  was.  Abont  600  yssssli  miter  tna  dear 
tlie  [*nrt  annually.  Tho  town  was  rebuilt  1832, 
and  is  now  uno  of  tho  finest  in  Algeria,  with  a 
pabBo  garden,  and  schools  for  the  IreiMD,  Mooi^ 
ish,  and  Jewish  population. 

BONA,  GiovAKXi,  a  Roman  cardinal,  bom 
at  Mondovi,  Piedmont,  Oct.  10,  1609,  died  in 
Komo,  OcL  27, 1 674.  He  was  renowned  for  hia 
piety  and  learning,  a  collalmalor  In  the  Acta 
Sanetorum,  tho  author  of  Rerum  Lituryiearurn^ 
which  is  an  authority  on  the  service  of  mas.<i, 
and  of  J)e  prineipik  vitm  OM$tftuim—&  book 
which  has  frequently  been  compared  to  tho 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  of  which  Frctich 
translations  have  appeared  in  1603-1728.  The 
last  edition  of  bis  worka  ia  that  of  Torin 
m7-'58,iii4Tok 

BONA  PEA,  tho  good  goddess,  a  mysterious 
divinity  uf  tho  lioinan  mythology,  tho  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  Faunns.  Bar  worahlp  mm 
secret,  performed  only  by  women ;  men  wero 
even  required  to  ignore  her  naino.  Ilor  sanc- 
tuary was  ill  a  cavt-rn  in  tho  Avcntlnian  hill, 
bat  her  festival,  which  oocorred  Majr  JL  was 


the  oonsol  who  then  had  the  fasces.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  be  preaant  and  all  male  statoet 

In  the  house  wcro  covered.  Tlie  wine  nsed  at 
this  festival  was  colled  milk,  and  the  vQ<m\  \n 
which  it  was  kept,  mellarium.  After  tho  sac- 
rifices, bacchanalian  dances  were  performed. 
According  to  Javenal,  Ucentiotis  abominations 
marked  these  festival.'^.  The  mnko  w.h  tho 
symbol  of  the  goddess,  and  this  would  point  to 
her  being  oonfidered  as  poaseasing  a  enrativvi, 
mt-dic.al  power,  and  in  her  MOiCtaaiy  TtftooS 
horb'^  wtTo  otfered  for  sale. 

BONACCA.  See  Bat  IsiAiroat 

BONALD,  Loms  Oabrikl  Avbiioisk,  vioomte 
de,  an  absolutist  political  philosopher,  bom  of 
nn  ancio::t  noblo  family  at  I>o  Monno,  noar 
Millau,  department  of  Aveyron,  OcL  2, 1764:, 
died  ttkere  Nor.  tS,  1840.  ^VWn  young  ho 
served  in  the  momqvetnire*  under  Louis  XV. ; 
resigning  bis  charge  at  tho  bo^innin^  of  the 
revolntiOB,  ho  became  mayor  of  his  carnmunai, 
but  on  account  of  his  ardent  royalisni  he  em- 
igrated in  1791  and  joined  the  royalist  anny 
utiiltr  tho  Bourbon  princes.  Returning  to 
France  under  Napoleon,  he  became^  with  Oho- 
teanbriand  and  iKfvie,  eAtor  of  the  Jfsrowv 
new'^])a]>or,  roccivo<!  a  small  office,  but  refused 
to  become  tutor  to  tho  sons  of  Louis,  king  of 
HoUand.  On  the  acce<tsion  of  loids  XvlIL 
he  became  a  person  of  influence,  was  mem- 
ber of  tho  chamber  of  deputies  in  1815  and 
tho  succeeding  year?!,  always  fa\(>riiig  an  ab- 
aolotiat  and  reactionary  PolioT ;  as  one  of  the 
aaontariea  of  stato  in  18S8  bo  presided  over 
the  censorship  of  tho  press.  At  tiio  rovolnfion 
of  1830  ho  resigned  his  seat  as  a  poor,  and  re- 
tired from  public  life.  His  literary  labors  wera 
devoted  exclusively  to  establishing  the  theoiy 
of  power  in  socioty,  of  its  origin  and  extent. 
He  attempted  to  draw  demonstrations  from 
bistoiy,  philos<^b7,  and  religion ;  and,  in  imi- 
tation cf  Yloo,  oTen  flNnn  the  philolo^cal 

meaning  of  words.  He  stoutly  <lenied  the 
validity  of  reason,  and  recognized  absolntolr 
that  of  authority.  But  above  tho  higher'  ( ivil 
authority,  that  of  Icgitiinato  kings,  he  aflinned 
that  of  religion,  or  tlio  cluirch  and  its  hierar- 
chy.   Authority  from  al>ovo  furiiH  tho  main 

8nnciple  in  all  his  theories.  It  ia  in  the  word, 
to  logos,  the  faculty  of  speedi  derived  from 
above,  tliat  tho  whofo  power  and  maniftstatioa 
of  man,  as  asocial  and  rational  being,  is  to  ba 
■ought.  Booald  opposed  every  form  of  self- 
assorting  rea.'win,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  so- 
cial order  and  in  jKdidca,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count considered  by  tho  absolutists  as  a  firm 
and  lominooB  defender  of  society.    His  com- 

?leta  works  were  published  in  IS  Tolnmai^ 
'aris,  1817-19.— I^^cw  Jacqow  MArmoE, 
a  French  cardinal,  third  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Oet  SO,  1787,  at  M'dlau.  Tn  1817  he  ba- 
camc  curate  and  archdeacon  of  Chartrcs,  bishop 
of  Puy  In  1823,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1889, 
and  a  cardinal  in  1841.  lie  is,  bcsido,  ontitlod 
to  tha  appeUation  of  primate  of  GanU  Daring 
aaUaoarearba  haaaiineed  great  aaal  for  tha 
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freedom  of  the  ehareh,  fltrongtf  opposfng,  on 

bt-vtral  occA-iions,  the  go-callcd  encroachments 
of  civil  power,  and  rtmonstrating  against  the 
monopoly  of  pul^lic  tducation  by  the  university 
of  France.  He  hmhd  the  reTolatioo  of  1848  m 
a  new  era  for  the  church,  and  the  mtrnel  of  its 
fctnaiicipation  from  the  thraldom  of  tliii-  st;i':'. 
"  You  have  oftfcn  wished,"  he  said  in  a  circular 
directed  to  bis  diocesans,  "  to  enjoy  that  liberty 
whiclj  makes  our  brothurs  in  the  United  States 
6o  happy ;  now  it  will  be  youn?.  Ilenceforth 
France  will  have  no  occasi  on  v  .  rsnj  North 
America  on  this  point."  He  had  some  trouble 
tvith  the  agents  of  the  republic,  but  with  the 
government  of  Napoleon  IIL  he  has  m^nt^- 
ed  ft  better  onderstaDdiog. 

BONAPARTE,  Family  or.  The  eztraordi' 
iiary  career  of  Nniio!c  nn  has  directed  public  curi- 
osity to  tlie  origin  of  lils  family  (^hat  the  servile 
adiuation,  which  desired  to  endow  hira  with  an 
ancient  and  noble  ancestry — as  if  his  <  -wn  abili- 
ties and  performances  were  not  hi^  best  claim 
to  attention — has  somewhat  perverted  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reports.  One  genealogical  tree 
traces  him  to  Emanael  11.,  a  Greek  emperor  of 
the  hiiu-^e  of  Comnenus,  whoso  2  sons,  ofi.  r  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  fled,  under  the  name  uf 
I<":'.apartc,  to  Italy.  This  is  doubtfal;  and  y>.t 
it  i->  a  hi-t  iricrd  fact  that  a  Bonaparte  family 
wad  liirtifiguitiLcd  among  the  nobles  of  Italy  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  "  GolJen  Book  of 
Bologna,"  the  Bonapartes  appear  among  the 
Florentine  patridana,  and  their  names  are  also 
iriMTlhed  in  the  "  Croltlen  Bowk  of  Vonici/,*' 
aud  in  the  nobility  rei;uj  J:j  of  Trevlso.  When 
Napoleon  married  Maria  Louis.!,  hb  &ther> 
in-law,  tlio  emperor  I 'f  Au-tria,  sent  him  somo 
documents  to  show  Uiat  lii-s  ancestors  had 
been  among  the  lords  of  Trcviso.  He  is  reputed 
to  bare  aaid  oa  the  occasiooi  that  **he  dated 
hie  nobility  from  Hillerimo  and  Monte  KcAte." 
"When  the  Bonapartes  w* nt  t  )  Corsica  is  uncer- 
tain. Among  the  witiiesik».-i  to  a  law  document 
of  947  is  one  Messer  Bonaparte,  who  is 
posed  to  have  belonp;cd  f»  a  branch  of  the  Tus- 
can Bonapartes.  TIjc  latter  were  first  .settled 
at  Florence,  and  afterward  at  Sjxn  Minhato  al 
Xedeaoo.  A  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Spirito 
at  Florence,  belonging  to  the  Bonapartes,  naa  a 
coat  of  arms  on  it,  which  disjilays  a  e^tar  nTovc 
and  below  the  fcsso  of  the  escutcheon.  Mem- 
bers of  thia  fiunily  renudned  in  San  Mininto 
till  1799,  when  an  old  canon  there,  nanu'il  Fi!- 
ippo  Bonaparte,  madu  the  youug  Ikto  liis  heir. 
There  was  a  Nicolo  Bonaparte,  of  Florence,  who 
wrote  a  comedy  named  La  Vedma,  and  likewise 
aJacopo  Bonaparte^  who  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  sack  of  P.omo  iiinkr  C!iarles  V.— Carlo 
Mauia,  Napoleon's  fat  Ik  r.  waa  born  in  Ajaccio^ 
March  20,  1740,  at  the  timo  when  the  Corsicana 
wore  making  tlicir  la.-t  ih  vjicrate  cffurt  to  s!iakc 
o(F  tljo  Genoese  vuke.  He  called  himsch'  a  noble 
and  patrician  of  Florence,  had  been  educated  as 
a  lawyer  at  the  uuiTeraity  of  Pisa,  and  was  the 
most  nopnlar  advoeata  or  Oonica,  when  be  at- 
tached binwelf  to  th«  mum  of  YviSi  and  bia 


conntry  In  the  war  agaiost  Genoft.  In  I7M  1m 

f.Il  in  love  with  Ix-t'ria  Rarn^ 'lino,  then  in  h-r-r 
lilL  year,  but  ad  Iier  parento  were  of  the  Gt^o- 
e^i  party,  while  he  was  a  Paoliat,  they  were 
not  married  till  2  or  8  years  later.  The  snb- 
misfrion  of  Corsica  lo  France  took  place  in  1769, 
a  few  months  hvforo  Xa[X)leon's  birth,  s  -  that 
he  was  bora  a  French  subject.  Ead  Englan4 
interfered  against  this  cession  of  Corrioa  to 
France,  as  a  great  many  at  the  time  fancied 
that  she  ought  to  bare  done,  Corsica  mi^^ 
probably  have  been  English,  and  Napoleon  ail 
English  subject  I  "IIow  little,''  obserres  a 
historian,  "could  the  duke  of  Choiseul  suspect, 
while  he  wa.s  sending  army  after  army  to  make 
sore  the  acquisition  of  Corsica  to  his  Bourb<Hi 
monarch,  tlut  a  child  was  horn  the  very  year 
of  the  event,  destined  to  usurp  his  tlir'  ine,  and 
drive  out  the  princes  of  Uiat  family  like  out- 
casts and  tnutors."  Ailer  the  dose  of  theOor- 
fiican  war,  Carlo  nonaparte  wished  to  accompa- 
ny Paoli  iutv)  exile,  lf.:t  w.iis  prevented  by  the 
tears  of  his  wilV.  lie  l>ccarae,  subsequently, 
assessor  of  the  royal  court  of  jostioe  under  tha 
iVeneh  nito.  Count  Marbeeii^  the  VkoA 
cuniini--Ioner,  retained  his  iiamo  on  the  roiris- 
tor  ol  nobles,  and  also  j  rocurod  IVt  his  sou  Jo- 
i-^ph  a  place  at  the  s^chool  (tf  Anttm,  and 
Napoleon  at  Tlrienne.  In  1779  he  was  the 
deputy  of  the  Cur.-itua  nobility  to  Faris.  lie 
died  Feb.  24, 1785,  at  Montpcllier,  where  ho  was 
buried. — Ilis  wife,  Lbtizia,  born  at  .Ajaccio, 
Aug.  24,  1750,  bore  Um  8  cihUdren,  Giuseppe 
or  Joseph,  Naimlc.'no,  Luciano,  Luigi  or  Louia, 
Hariana,  afterward  Elisa,  Carlotta,  afterwrird 
Harie  Paulino,  Annnntiata,  afterward  Caro- 
line, and  Girolamo  or  Jerome.  \Vhcn  tho 
English  conquered  Corsica  ia  1703,  Ehe  fltd 
with  her  mother,  who  had  married  a  Captain 
Francis  Fesch  of  Basel,  and  with  her  daughter^ 
to  HarseiUes.  On  tiie  elevation  of  Napoleon 
to  the  first  consulship  in  1799,  s!ie  went  to 
Paris ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  her  son 
to  the  imperial  dignity  that  she  Was  dlstia- 
^rnlilied  as  Madame  Mi  re.  Napi'li-nn  appointed 
her  general  protectress  of  charitable  iustita- 
tions,  in  which  capacity  she  maintained  her 
own  separate  household,  and  was  sorroanded 
by  the  homage  of  fiienda  and  the  affeotioiis  of 
her  children.  She  does  not  apr>ear  to  havo 
been  elated  by  the  dazzling  success  of  her  fami- 
ly, hut  retained  the  origCoal  almpHoity  of  her 
character,  nften  inf<.-rpn«itig  to  restore  the  har- 
mony of  her  children  when  it  w;u;  disturbed. 
After  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  she  went  to 
live  at  Rome  with  her  half  brother.  Cardinal 
Fesch.  By  the  treaty  of  1815  the  whole  fami- 
ly vt  Napoleon  was  banished  from  France,  and 
by  tlje  ordinance  of  1816  their  pn  in  rty  wa* 
confiscated.  During  the  last  years  uf  iicr  life 
she  \vas  blind  and  fodriddon,  and  slie  died  in 
1836  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  Lad  Caj^a 
speaks  of  her  as  a  person  of  remarkable  enei^ 
and  decision  of  character,  aa  well  as  of  great 
benevolence^  hot  others  hava  said  that  sha  was 
avaridoos  and  obstinatab— Kasu  Amha  Euaa, 
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eldest  sister  of  the  omperor  Napoleon  I.,  born 
at  Ajaccio,  Jan.  3,  1777  (or,  according  to 
Bone  bkwraphorik  in  177S  or  1774),  died  at 
tha  TilU  Vlnoentiiia,  mar  THeste,  Aug.  7, 1820. 
Slie  was  educated  In  a  convent  at  St.  Cyr, 
lived  with  hor  mother  in  Marseilles  at  tho 
breaking  out  of  tho  revolution,  married  at  Paril| 
ia  17'J7.  F  lico  Pascalo  Baccioohi,  a  Corsican 
noble,  was  made  princess  of  Lucca  and  I'iom- 
bino  in  1805,  and  grand  daohess  of  Tosoany  in 
1808.  Tho  vigor  and  state  with  which  sba 
ruled  her  principality  galnad  her  fho  appella* 
tion  of  tijo  Semiraniid  of  Lucca.  She  protected 
literature,  scieuc@,  and  the  indostrial  art^  and 
was  especially  the  fKead  and  p^ron  of  Chiiteaa- 
briand  and  Fontanes,  In  1814  she  retired  to 
Bologna;  thcnco,  tho  next  year,  to  Austria, 
vbwo  she  lived  with  her  sifter  Caroline,  the 
iridoir  ol  Karat;  thence^  with  her  family,  to 
lier  eatate  of  Villa  Yineentina,  where,  under 
the  title  of  countess  of  Cuiiipijrnatio,  she  p;V-ssod 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Bhe  loft  H  sona, 
Jerome  Cbarles,  who  died  in  1880,  Napo- 
leon Frederic,  who  died  in  Rome  in  1883, 
and  a  danghter,  Napoleono  Elisa,  who  married 
Count  Ciimerata,  and  wIkk^o  only  son.  Napoleon, 
bom  1827,  who  held  an  office  in  the  public 
aerrlee,  IdUed  himself  March  8,  1853.— MARtA. 
ANNmraiATA  Gabouxa,  youngest  nist  r  >•['  the 
amperor  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  March 
•  S6,  1783,  died  in  Vtonaea,  May  18,  1689.  Sha 
came  to  France  in  1798,  niarrii  d  J'  .achim  Marat, 
Jan.  1800,  liecaine  grand  duchesaof  ikiqj  in  1806, 
and  queen  of  Naples  i:i  1908.  She  gained  tha 
affection  of  the  people,  patronized  letters,  re- 
stored the  Neapolitan  museum  of  antiquiUca,  or- 
ffanlzud  tho  I'Xcaviitiitu.s  nt  Poinpcii,  and  estal>- 
Eshed  a  school  for  800  girls.  Made  a  widow  ia 
1815,  she  retired  to  HabnbOTg,  in  Aoatria,  and 
took  the  title  of  counters  of  Lipona,  tho  anaprani 
of  Ka^Ii  (Naples).  She  waa  permitted  to  visit 
Paris  la  1830,  where  she  resided  3  months,  to 
obtain  indemnity  for  dbo  castle  of  Neuilly, 
which  her  bn^band  had  purchased,  and  which 
bad  been  restored  to  the  family  of  ()rle:in.s. 
TbaFreooh  chamber,  in  1838^  granted  ber  a  pen- 
doD  for  Ufa  of  100^000  franea.  She  left  9  aona 
feed  2  daughters. — Pat  lixe.    See  Bnitonsss. 

BONAPAKTE,  Jkbom^,  tho  youngest  brother 
of  Napoleon,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Dec.  15,  1784, 
educated  under  Madame  Oampan  ut  Piiris,  mid 
next  at  Juilly,  was  early  placed  in  tlic  navnl  ser- 
vice, where  he  rtiuaun  !  until  in  1801  ho  was 
aent,  as  lientenontj  to  tiL  Donungo^  under  Gon. 
«  Leolere,  Us  brotW-ln-kw.  Betoniing  boon 
to  Fiance,  as  a  bearer  of  despatches,  ho  re- 
ceived an  independent  command,  and  soiled 
again  for  Martiniqoa.  During  tho  hostilities  of 
1803  between  France  and  En^rluiid,  lie  cruised 
between  St.  Pierre  and  Tobago,  but  fur  some 
rea-^ou  or  other  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tho  sta- 
tion and  went  to  New  York.  I>eo.M,  1803, 
ha  married  IfiwEUaibeidi  Pittenoo,  tba  daof 
tcr  of  a  wealthy  and  emineut  merchatit  of  Bal- 
timore. Afler  the  empire  was  declared  he  re- 
tnrnad  with  Ilia  wifc  to  JSnropa;  balMUinMr* 
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ri.ogo  liad  not  pleased  tho  imperial  will,  she  was 
not  allowed  to  land  in  France.  Napoleon  had 
the  marriage  annulled  by  a  decree  of  bis  oouDcil 
of  state,  bat  the  pope,  to  whom  politics  wara 
not  in  this  oa.se  a  superior  con>iidorati(jn  tomor- 
ala,  reinsed  to  sanction  tho  divorce.  Madame 
Booaparta  went  first  to  HoUaod,  where,  too,  sha 
wa?  not  pcn-iittt  d  to  pn  on  phoro,  and  then  to 
England,  hi  tiiut  country  she  gavg  birth  to  a 
son,  July,  1805,  who  was  named  Jerome  Napo- 
Icoa  Bonapartsu  Tba  Mliar  bimself  entered 
Frsnoa  after  a  wbOe,  and  was  given  a  captaincy. 
Subsequently  he  was  cre.'ited  re;ir-jiJmiral,  and 
in  1807  was  transferred  to  tho  land  service,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  dirisimi.  He  ooinmanded 
a  body  of  Wurterabergers  and  rJavari.ans  in 
tho  campaign  of  that  year,  and  waa  buc<x^ 
ful  fm  a  mOfiement  against  BUaaia.  Aug.  12, 
the  same  year,  his  brotlicr  caused  him  to  bo 
married  to  Frederica  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  "Wftrtemberg,  altli  aiyh  his  own  wife 
was  still  Uviog.  On  tho  18th.  Westphalia  waa 
weeted  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  jonthfid,  half^ 
educated,  and  extravagant  Jerome  made  f  lie  king. 
His  government,  however,  tliougii  excessively 
lavish  and  prodigal,  was  an  improvement  npoD 
that  of  the  old  regime:  he  was  little  more  tnan 
the  deputy  or  viceroy  of  tlie  emperor;  but 
that  emperor  was  a  >.'reatl y  superior  man  to  tho 
oonser\-attve  Germans,  who  before  bad  held 
away.  In  the  eampaign  against  Russia,  in  1818^ 
be  led  a  corns  of  G ernians,  and  coui^iderably  dis- 
tinguishod  himself  by  his  braverv;  but  hnvinff 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect,  whidh  discoiu-.  t  ted 
the  plans  of  Napoleou,  ho  was  severely  repri- 
manaed  by  him,  and  went  home  in  dud^on. 
In  tho  eii-uing  year,  when  tho  Frencli  were 
driven  ont  of  Germany,  Jerome  went  with 
Us  fiunily  to  Paris ;  bat  in  1614  they  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  France.  Ills  wife  w.-ls  arre-ftcd 
just  as  they  were  leaving  Pari*,  hy  a  buUy  of 
the  allies,  but  was  speedily  released.  Afler 
Napoleon's  abdication  he  lived  alternately  at 
Blois,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Trieste,  and  did  not  get 
back  to  Paris  till  April,  1815.  lie  at  om  e  em- 
braeed  the  fortunes  of  bis  brother,  and  fought 
with  him  at  Ugaj  and  Waterloo.  Tba  imsl 
downftJl  of  the  family  sent  him  wandering 
through  Switzerland,  to  s<:Ulu  at  last  near 
Vienna,  as  Prince  do  Montfort,  a  title  con- 
ferred upon  him  hy  hi*  father-in-law.  In  1852, 
when  Louis  Napoleon  a^«>umed  tho  supremo  con- 
trol in  Paris,  ho  was  e;illed  bock  to  France,  made 
a  marshal  of  the  amDire,  president  of  the  senate, 
and,  intbefUlnreoradirectsuccesidontoLonla 
Napoleon,  heir  to  the  throne.  By  his  first  wife, 
Miss  Patterson,  he  had  one  bod,  who  wa^  lately 
adtiBSn  of  tlie  United  States,  and  hy  his  second, 
two  ?ons.  Prince  Napoleon,  and  one  who  is  not 
now  living,  and  a  daughter. — Napolkox  Joseph 
Chablxs  Pai  I.,  prince  de  Montfort,  commonly 
called  the  Prince  Napoleon,  is  the  second  soa 
of  Jerome,  by  hto  saoood  wife.  Ha  was  bora  in 
Trieste,  Sept,  9,  1822,  and  was  educated  rhiefly 
in  Austria,  but  has  travelled  extensively,  both  in 
SoNiMaiidAmarioA.  After  tha  laTolatkm  of 
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Tch.  1^.  he  was  ele^d  in  Cor«;ca  a  roennber 
of  tbft  coai*titaent  And  aft^rwird  of  the  legisla- 
tive &«>^rnSlT,  and  bei^  to  fi^rire  a*  a  leader 
of  the  dt-rnf^cratic  pftrtj,  but  he  ii  lo-*-  a  sup- 
portiir  of  the  imperial  p-jlicj.  In  he  ofici- 
at«:d  for  a  short  time  as  French  a:r.ba.*ai*ior 
at  Mji'irid.  Whf.-n  llie  Rav^l'in  war  was  de- 
chor.-^J,  he  received  a  c^^mrnand,  and  serve*!  far  a 
time  in  t^ieCrimfci,  bat  did  not  particularly  dii- 
tiritfTiL-h  him^l/  there.  lie  wa.s  a  member  of 
Uie  ccinncil  of  war  which  arraL^'td  the  carn[;aijn 
of  IS^j,  arid  was  prt-*-ident  of  the  commii-i-  'Q 
during  the  great  exj^'^ition  of  indu>try  in  l>o5. 
In  l-ofl  ho  went  on  an  exf»edi:i'm  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  in  18-57  paid  a  riiit  to  the  Prossian 
court. 

JfoN'APAP.TE,  JofiEr-n,  H^e  eldest  brother 
of  N.ii«/lton,  \f)rn  at  Corte.  in  C^r-ica,  Jan.  7, 
17CS,  died  at  Florence,  July  23,  IhU.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Autun,  in  France, 
and  at  the  university  of  PUa.  Retumina:  to 
Corsica,  he  studied  law  there,  and  in  171»2  Ucamo 
a  njenibcr  of  Paoli's  adniini»tration.  Hut  when 
that  patriot  declared  a;.'ain^t  the  French  con- 
%-ention,  he  removed,  with  his  mother's  family, 
to  Mar-eiih-f".  There  he  was  married  to  the 
d.*»uu'liter  of  a  wealtliy  banker,  who-e  yonn^v-at 
dau-liter  had  al-^  touclied  the  heart  of  N'apo- 

SrfiK-on,  !jtit  was  afterward  married  to  lierna- 
lotl'-',  the  kin;,'  of  Swden.  In  17[t7,  Joseph 
vrVkA  elected  to  the  couneil  of  600,  from  one 
of  the  departments  of  his  native  i.-land.  On 
repairinif  U>  Paris,  liowcver,  ho  was  ^eiit  by  the 
directfiry  as  ani!»assador  to  the  papal  court, 
where  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  certain  Itali;m  re- 
publicans soon  involved  him  in  dillieulties  with 
the  g<ivernriient,  and  he  demanded  hid  p:LssjK>rts. 
lie  re-iii!:ied  his  seat  in  the  council  of  5"(», 
while  N.'ipoleon  wfis  al'sent  in  Ef;ypt,  and, 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Lncieu,  prej)ared 
the  way  for  the  Isih  llnimaire.  which  made 
Napoleon  first  consul.  The  success  of  the 
Fcheiiie  (rreated  Josejth  councillor  of  state,  in 
which  capacity  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  the  United  States  in  IbOO. 
The  fijIIowiriK  year  his  <lii)l<>matio  skill  was  of 
service  in  coiK-Iudiri;,'  the  treaty  of  I.unevillo 
with  the  emperor  of  (iermaiiy,  and  that  of 
Amiens  with  Kn„dand.  "When  Napoleon  assumed 
the  imperial  crown,  Jostph  became  an  imperial 
prince,  and  ((rand  ele<  tor  of  tlie  enipire.  In 
IHufl,  the  emperor  jjave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Knple.s,  which  he  hesitated  at  first  to  accept,  but 
afterward  took,  acting  as  the  mere  looim  tcnois 
of  hi.s  brother;  he  governed  for  2  years,  making 
various  internal  alterations,  and  striving  to 
conciliate  his  Kulyect^,  in  which  policy  he  was 
jncessatitly  overruled  by  his  superior  in  Francre. 
In  isoM,  Napoleon  wanting  a  king  for  Spain, 
ordere<l  JuM  ph  to  take  the  place,  which  he  did, 
but  only  to  encounter  j<till  more  trying  ditlicul- 
ties  than  he  had  foimd  in  Naples.    His  own  dis- 

fM)sition  wa.s  mild  and  compromising,  and,  if 
eft  to  himself,  ho  might  have  overcome  the 
unbending  i»ride  and  enmity  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple ;  but  his  remousLraiiees  and  fiuggestiuiis 


as  Wc3  as  bis  fraternal  appexk.  were  met 

with  eoaal  disdain  by  Li*  boxher  ;  and  be 
was  compelled  to  govern  Spain  as  he  had  gov- 
erned Naf'Ies,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  oauon, 
but  according  to  the  p-.-iicy  of  the  ercperor. 
Three  tines,  dnrir-g  his  adminiiitrati* -n  of  5 
yeari,  he  was  driven  by  h-iKile  armies  ln>m  his 
capital ;  and  the  last  tLTie.  in  l'?13,  never  to  re- 
turn. In  Jan.  l-^l-t,  when  Napol'-tin  tc«.>k  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Joseph  wjts  a{'p«.'int4:d  awutto- 
ant-gi&Deril  of  the  empire,  and  the  head  uf  the 
cc'uncil  of  recency.  In  this  capacity,  when  the 
allied  army  invented  Paris  in  March.  \^\\.  he 
acthorize*!  Marmont  to  treat  for  a  ^osj-^n.si.-tn  of 
arms,  ar.d  f ut~Hinently  con.<ented  to  a  capitnla- 
tion.  When  his  brother  abdicated,  he  repaired 
to  SwitzerhniJ.  where  he  resided,  basily  en- 
page<l  in  pe>lilical  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
the  emf'Crrir.  until  he  j>'ine<l  Napoleon  in  Paris 
again,  in  1>15.  I>nring  the  Handretl  Days  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  imperial  senate ;  but  on 
the  secend  reverse  of  tlio  emperor,  he  took 
solemn  leave  of  hira  at  the  lie  d'Aii,  and  quit- 
ted France  and  p<.>litics  forever.  Assummi:  the 
title  of  Count  de  Sorvilliers,  he  purchased  a 
splendid  country-seat  at  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  lived 
in  opulent  retirement,  till  18.30.  The  revolution 
of  that  year  in  France  induced  him  to  write  to 
the  chamW-r  of  deputies,  in  behalf  of  the  claims 
of  his  nephew,  Loub  Napoleon,  who  is  now  the 
emperor;  but  as  t!ie  letter  was  not  read  in  the 
chamWr,  ho  rei)aired  to  England  in  perss>n.  He 
does  not  api>ear  to  have  been  able  to  etl'ect  any 
thing  for  ills  nephew,  and  after  a  brief  sojonm 
in  Enghmd,  he  removed  to  Florence  in  Italy, 
where  ho  died.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  entirely 
different  constitution  from  his  brother;  he  was 
not  made  for  camps  or  councils ;  his  ambition 
was  moderate,  and  his  sentiments  generally  mild 
and  amiable.  In  person  he  was  graceful  and 
elegant,  and  ho  was  fond  of  hooka,  of  pictures, 
and  of  society.  Tlio  corresiwudenco  l>etween 
himself  and  his  brother,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  history  that  has  been 
made  for  a  long  while ;  for  it  reveals  the  confi- 
dential intercourse  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  U»e  details  of  im- 
portant transactions.  See  Memoirn  et  c/rrre' 
s]H>ndnnc4duroiJu*i^}>h  (Paris,  IK'io);  ast  lectioa 
from  the  same  (New  York,  1856);  Pririt  hi*- 
torique  d(»  erlnemenUiy  qui  ont  conduit  Jotrph 
KapoUon  sur  U  trone  iVEtipagne,  by  Abel  Hugo; 
Storia  d' Italia,  by  liotta ;  Thiers,  Le  eohsnlat 
ct  Vanpire,  and  Southey's  "Pcninsuhir  War." 
— ZenaIdk  CiiAKLOTTB  JiLiK,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph,  bom  in  Paris,  July  8,  1804,  married 
June  29,  1822,  to  Charles  Lucien  Jules  I-'iurent 
Bonaparte,  prince  of  Canino,  residing  princi- 
pally at  Home,  died  in  Naples,  Aug.  8,  l&M. 

libNAPARTE,  Louis,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Corsican  family,  and  father  of  Napoleon  III>, 
was  born  at  Ajaccio,  Sept.  2,  1778,  and  died  at 
Leghorn,  July  25,  184R.  Ho  entcre«l  the  army 
at  on  early  age,  and  was  with  Napoleon  hi  the 
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campakiw  of  Italj  and  of  Egypt,  dutingnifhiui 
Umadrpartleiilflny  tt  tlw  bndge  of  Avodo.  ai 

was  appointed  by  tho  first  con"*iil  amba.«is.idor  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  lie  did  not  go  there  in  con- 
Boqaence  of  the  death  of  tho  emperor  PauL 
In  1803  he  niarrie<l  Ilortensc  Beauharnai;*,  tho 
dftoghtor  of  Josephine,  but  the  tuiiuii  win  nut 
ft  pleasant  one,  inasmoch  as  her  lovo  did  not  go 
'Wkk  ber  ]iiind,ud  bewaa  obstinate  and  eooen- 
trfe.  Napoleoii,  on  Iweaoiing  ompcror,  made 
him  governor  of  Piedmont,  and  arterwanl.  in 
1806,  when  the  republic  of  Holland  was  trann- 
mnted  into  a  kingdom,  king  of  n>I]aad.  Ho 
refused  subsequently  the  crown  of  Spain,  al- 
though his  wife,  instigated  by  tho  emperor, 
straiaoQsly  urged  his  aooeptanoe  of  the  di^- 
lu^.  From  the  beginning  stm/okoa  tad  Loms 
imn  not  eoidially  agreed,  aod  iMs  roAnal  ig- 
gravated  their  estrangement.  Xaj  oleon's  idea 
always  was,  that  the  countries  ho  conferred  on 
his  fiimily  should  bo  governed  in  the  Intereat 
of  hiraiH;lf  and  of  Franco,  whilo  his  brothers 
were  apt  to  feel  that  tliey  ought  to  bo  governed 
■witli  reference  to  tho  domestic  policy  of  each 
jwtioo.  LooIl  as  a  Holland  magistrate,  fitvored 
tbe  trade  with  England,  and  enooaraged  the 
Dut^li  nobility,  and  when  ho  comuiuiuled  a 
coutingent  of  his  own  troops  on  tho  continent, 
he  did  so  as  king  of  Hdland,  whereea  Kapoleoii 
wished  him  to  command  mt  a  mere  Frencn  gen- 
eral. But  this  tho  stubborn  temporatnent  of 
Xionis  would  not  brook,  and  he  was  couMXiuent- 
ly  often  treated  with  studied  contempt.  When 
tM  splendid  assembly  of  vassal  princes  was 
held  in  Paris  in  1809,  Louis  was  not  invited  to 
be  present.  At  last  Uieir  disagreements  came 
to  an  open  hreeob:  his  irlft,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  emfMjror,  left  him  to  reside  in  Paris,  and 
Nai>oleon  sent  Oudiuot  with  a  large  force  to 
compel  him  to  abdicate^  wMeh  he  did,  in  fkvor 
of  his  son;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  son,  and  in  July,  1810,  annexed 
Holland  to  the  empire.  Linis  rimoved  first 
to  Tdplitx  in  Bohemia,  and  then  to  Grata 
in  8tyria,  m  the  eoont  8t  Leo.  Li  1818  he 
offerid  hU  services  to  tho  emperor,  who  ac- 
cepted thum,  but  gave  him  no  employment. 
IThett  the  Betarions,  on  the  downfkll  of  tho 
empire,  resomed  their  independence,  he  assert- 
ed n  is  right  to  tho  throne,  but  they  refbsed  to 
listen  to  his  preten!»ioii^.  His  wife,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  obtained,  through  the  inter- 
liMience  of  Alexander,  a  grant  of  the  domdn  of 
St.  Ja'U,  with  tho  title  of  dnclic*",  and  ho 
opene<i  a  suit  against  her  fur  tlio  rc:>tttution  of 
his  two  sons,  who  were  in  her  keeping;  hot 
tbe  return  of  Napoleon  pnt  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Louis  then  retired  to  tho  papal 
etateii,  w  here  he  devott'd  him-sclf  to  literature, 
publisiung  Maritt  ou  U$  MoUandaitm^  8  vols. 
nSUX  a  rammoe  of  Hollaiid  life;  2>0eimMn<» 
hiMtoriqua  et  r^ltgiim$ttir  U  totttememfnt  de 
la  Ilollandt,  8  vok  8vo  (Loodoo,  1821);  Me- 
moires  tur  la  tenifieation^  S  vols!  8vo ;  a  Bi- 
f»n*e  d  Sir  Walter  Seoff^  and  several  poetical 
eompofiitious.   lie  died  at  Leghorn,  but  Im 


body  WM  buried  «t  Bt>  Leo,  in  France.  Mi- 
weifWMf  to  «tmi9  LtuklfapttUanjttmiria 

Hollands  (I^aria,  1828). 

BONAPARTE,  Lucikx,  tho  third  son  of 
Charles  and  Letizio,  bom  at  Ajoccio  in  1778, 
died  at  Viterbo,  July  29, 1840.  He  removed  to 
Marseilles  in  1703.  More  than  tlio  re»t  of  tho 
family  he  adopted  the  revolution.ary  principles 
of  that  time.  On  the  fi^  of  Aobe^em  be 
VM  aiieated  m  a  JaooMn,  but  ma  not  king 
allenrvd  reloa-k<!.  In  1796  ho  received  the 
appointment  of  conunissary  of  war,  and  in 
1797  was  elected  deputy  to  the  oonndl  of 
600,  in  which  ho  took  the  side  of  Sieves,  tho 
amateur  of  ne  w  constitutiona.  On  the  ret  urn  of 
Napoleon  from  EfQrpi  ill  1799,  he  took  the 
most  active  part  in  overturning  tite  directory, 
and  at  the  ftinoua  sitting  of  the  18th  Brnmaire 
was  instrumental  in  preventing  tho  outlawry  of 
his  brother.  He  was  one  of  the  members  who 
framed  the  Beer  of]gan  of  government,  and  In 
IsitO  lio  was  eent  nmba';sa<1iir  to  Spain,  where 
ho  became  a  favorite  (if  (Jliarles  IV.  and  Godojr, 
and  secured  the  league  of  ISpain  with  Franco  in 
the  attack  upon  Portugal.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1803,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
tribunate,  where  he  elocjuently  finjiported  tho 
eaubliabment  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the 
eoneordat  with  tiie  pope.  He  was  also  made 
wnator.  His  first  wife,  who  wa**  tlie  daiitr'iter 
of  an  innkeeper,  having  die«l,  ho  inarricil,  iu 
1808,  tho  widow  of  Jonberthon,  a  rich  ftodc- 
broker.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  pre- 
lect of  making  himself  consul  fbr  life,  but 
ho  refu!*ed  to  [>articipato  in  his  inj|^>erial  (k- 
signs,  and  in  lb04  went  to  Italy,  h  ixing  his 
reaidenee  near  that  of  the  pope,  he  lived  in  a 
stylo  of  greet  aflSuenco,  and  gathered  a  brilliant 
society  about  him.  When  Napoleon  repaired 
to  Itsily  in  1807,  he  ofiTcrcd  Lucicn  one  of  the 
crowns  at  his  disposal,  but  as  the  condition  of 
acoeptanoe  WM  nnquestiotdng  obedience  to  the 
emperor,  ho  dfuHlty^  tiio  olVer.  Napoleon  was 
offended  at  thii  iign  of  contumacy,  and  told 
him  to  premupe  to  ouit  the  oontinent;  both* 
feltaaed  to  do  so,  ana  purchn<ie<1  n  ti<>\v  estate^ 
called  Ganino,  on  tho  borders  of  Tuscany.  Pins 
VII.,  who  liked  biOi,  oreated  him  prince  of 
Canino  and  Musignano  in  1808;  and  in  1809^ 
when  the  French  entered  Rome,  he  waa  oora- 
pcllod  to  retire  to  estate,  having  cxiircs'-ed 
opiniona  hostile  to  the  French  proceedings. 
*&»  next  year  he  went  on  board  of  a  vessel 
with  a  view  of  sailing  to  tlio  T'nited  States,  but 
ho  was  seized  by  an  Knglibh  cruiser,  and  taken 
to  Mid  til,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  En^ 
land.  Ludlow  castle  was  aaajgned  him  as  % 
residence  during  this  Idnd  of  serai-iinprison- 
ment.  Ho  there  wrote  a  poem,  called  Charle- 
magne, which  was  published  after  the  peace  of 
1814,  at  Rome,  whither  he  returned.  On  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Lucien  went  to 
Paris  to  renew  their  friendship,  and  to  inter- 
cede for  the  po}>e.  He  tried  to  take  a  seat  iu 
the  house  of  \>&in  as  an  imperial  prinoc^  but 
his  pretensions  in  that  reipeofe  tram  ftaatad, 
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inasmnch  as  ho  had  never  boon  accredited  aa 
Buch,  and  he  only  appL-ared  as  a  common  peer. 
When  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Waterloo, 
he  used  bis  best  eseittons  to  reeover  his  popu- 
larity in  the  chamVer  of  deputies  and  anxoti;,' 
the  people ;  ho  siwke,  among  other  things,  of 
the  gratitude  "which  France  owed  him ;  to 
which  Lafayette,  referring  to  the  8,000,000 
Frenchmen  sacrificed  to  his  gchcmos  of  ambi- 
tion, made  a  crushing  reply.  Lucien  a(!\  i»  il 
i^apoleoa  to  dissolve  the  ohamber,  but  the  lat- 
ter, distrusting  his  hold  npon  the  popolarsend- 
ment,  refused  to  comply.  On  tlio  occa.«ion  of 
the  abdication,  ho  ^huutcil,  "Long  live  the  em- 
peror," but  failed  in  eliciting  a  response.  IIo 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied  hinj- 
8clf  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  gathering 
Etruscan  remains.  Some  excavations  on  liis 
estate  ia  Viterbo  sappiied  him  with  mmj  curi- 
ous monuments  of  toot  ancient  and  mysterious 
people,  of  ^vhirh  he  pr.ivo  mi  acc.jtinl  in  a  work 
entitled,  MuM':<nn  Ef rn.sqne  tU  Luckn  JJona- 
partt,  prince  <lr  r.iniii'i.  Not  long  afterward 
he  revisited  Engl  nui,  ;vhero  ho  produced  sev- 
eral bookf,  among  thcin  a  Jit'ponfie  aux  Ml- 
moirfs  du  general  Lamnrque  (llondon,  1835), 
in  which  be  discloses  the  operations  of  himself 
and  hb  brother  during  the  Hundred  Days;  als^o, 
Mcmoiren  sur  la  vie  politique  ct  litterniri  -/,> 
Luden  Bonaparte^  prince  <U  Vanino,  rtdig^^ 
par  hit  jHe7Hc,  2  vol^i.  (London,  1880),  «md  La 
Cyrneidty  ou  la  Corse  samcc,  a  poem  in  12  can- 
tos, lie  left  hia  title  to  his  eldest  smjh,  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  divjiKd  liis  proj>crty 
among  liis  11  children. — rrince.'<d  CumsTUix 
EoTPR,  a  daughter  of  Lucien  by  his  first  mar* 
riage  with  Chrj.^tlno  noyi  r,  h^wn  ISCHl,  whoso 
firijt  husband  Wiiii  the  tS\\\<li.^h  tuunt  Posse,  after- 
ward tlie  wife  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  died  in 
Itomo,  May  18,  1847. — Chaui.es  Li  ciex  Jut  es 
LAmsxcK,  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
pr  i:u  (  f  Canino.  born  in  Paris,  May  2-t,  1803, 
died  there  J  ulv  dO.  18o7.  IIo  was  moro  distin- 
guished for  his  aeientific  attainments  than  his 
political  influence.  The  greater  part  of  his  Hfo 
was  steadily  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
lettt-re.  Forsomo  years  he  resided  in  the  United 
States,  passing  hit*  time  chiefly  in  ornitliological 
studies,  which  led  him  to  publish  a  splendid  con- 
tinuation of  "Wilson's  "  American  Ornithology," 
in  4  folio  volumes,  lieautifully  illustrated.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  the  leortcffmjta  tMla  Faunia 
Itatica,  in3  vols.,  finely  illustrated.  arminlior 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  and  scienliiic  aj-socia- 
tions  of  Europo  and  America,  he  achieved  ft 
wide  distinction,  while  he  was  the  cfiicient  pro- 
moter and  active  member  of  the  several  sci- 
entific congresses  which  have  given  impulse  to 
the  prosecution  of  natural  history  in  Itai/.  His 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1822,  wasthe 
d.iugh{'  r  of  Joseph  Bon.ni>rirte.  Duriii^'  tlie 
revoIutii>u  of  1S48,  ho  yas  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  reimblican  party  at  Rome,  and  ofliciated  in 
1849,  as  member  and  vico-]>residcMt  of  tlic  mn- 
stituent  assembly.— Lotis  Lucien,  the  second 
son  of  Lacien,  bom  ia  JBwgland^  Jan.  4^  1818^ 


has  also  written  nraeh  on  adenttflo  subjects, 

and  is  a  chief  promoter  of  the  sciences  in  Italy. 
After  tho  successful  eouf  (TiUU  of  Louis  Ka> 
poleon,  he  repaired  to  Fans  and  heeame  a  depti^ 

to  tho  legislative  assembly,  and  afterward  a 
benator.  lie  lias  lately  published  a  valuable 
work  on  the  Basque  language,  whiflh  irtTnt^iiw 
much  useful  and  curious  information. 

BONAPARTE,  Napolkox,  bom  at  Ajaccin. 
capital  (if  the  island  of  Corsica,  Aug.  16,  1769, 
died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5, 1821.  Il  is  relAted 
that  his  motbw  being  taken  in  labor  suddenly 
as  she  returned  from  inns*,  he  was  born  on  a 
pieco  of  old  tapestry,  ou  which  were  figured  the 
events  of  the  Iliad.  The  name  of  the  ftmily, 
at  that  time,  was  usually  written  Buonaparte : 
altliough  it  is  also  found  without  the  n  in  soido 
(liHumenU  of  tho  time;  but  Napoleon,  iu  ulter 
life,  dropped  the  «  altogether.   Ho  was  bap- 
tized in  1771,  and,  according  to  the  gossips, 
struggled  violently  against  the  sprinkling  of 
tho  lioly  water  by  tho  priest.    As  a  boy  he 
manifested  a  violent  and  passionate  temper,  and 
ill  the  little  di^-putcs  willi  his  elder  brot!icr  Jo- 
seph, always  cjiuie  off  muster.  The  traditions  re- 
port, also,  that  ho  deliglited  in  running  nfur  the 
soldiers,  who  taught  him  mihtary  maooeuvrea; 
that  his  favonto  ]daything  waa  a  mall  hraii 
c.'uinon,  and  that  ho  regularly  drilled  the  chil- 
dren of  AJaccio  in  baUl^  with  stones  and 
wooden  sabres.    These  miBtary  propensities^ 
liowever,  ore  common  to  nearly  all  children, 
liis  iirst  teacher  was  his  mother,  who  ejcerted 
a  powerful  infiuenco  npon  his  mind.    He  was 
next  admitted  to  the  royal  college  of  i^aocio^ 
end  spent  a  short  time  with  liis  fiitber  on  tlia 
cur,fi[icnt,  and  with  his  lirotlier  Joseph  at  the 
Citilege  of  Autun.    In  his  lOth  year,  April  23^ 
1779,  he  was  sent  to  tho  military  school  at 
]  5  lie  line,  where  Pichegm,  afterward  celebra- 
ted, was  ono  of  his  instructors.   His  couipiuiiuas 
tlicro  regarded  him  as  taciturn  and  morose ;  bat 
as  he  was  a  Corsican,  speaking  venr  little  £Veaafa| 
and  poor  as  well  as  prond,  like  thoaa  hdaadst 
gene  rally,  hi^  cundnct  is  doubtless  to  be  a^-ribcnl 
as  nmch  to  his  cii-cumstanoesas  tohis  tetapera- 
ment-    Townrd  those  who  dMwed  him  sym- 
pathy, like  Bourrienne,  he  was  snsccptible  of 
strong  attachments.    The  annual  report  of  the 
school  for  1784  says  of  him:  "Distingnished  in 
mathematical  studies,  tolerably  versed  ia  his- 
tory and  geography,  much  behind  in  Latia  and 
belles-lettres,  and  otlier  accomplishments ;  of 
regular  habits,  studious,  and  well  beiisvtKi,  and 
ei^oying excellent  health."   His  favorite  antlier 
was  Flntarch,  who^c  romantic  biographies  are 
t*o  capliva-tiiig  to  tiie  imaginatiiiu  of  vouth. 
Tho  .stories  of  his  assuming  undue  anthority 
over  his  fellows  are  contradicted  by  Bourrienne 
!n  his  Memoim.  In  1784  Napol  (eon  lejialred 
to  tlie  military  sehool  at  Paris  to  complete  bis 
btmiies.    Ho  was  tilincked  at  the  expensive  style 
of  living  there,  and  ^vrute  m  letter  a£rain,st  it  to 
Lis  late  superior  at  JJricnne,  Father  IJerton. 
In  Sept.  1785,  he  was  cummiediouud  a  sol>- 

Ueitte&ant  ot  airtUleiyi  and  aoon  aftwward  mi 
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promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  nrtillory  in 
the  regiment  of  Grenoble,  statloaeil  ut  \  ulonce. 
At  Yalenco  bo  wrote  an  essay  for  the  prize  of- 
§6Nd  bj  Uio  Lyons  academj,  on  tiie  qoMlioa, 
<*Whtl  «ra  the  principlM  and  the  iwBtotioin 
necessary  to  mnko  man  happy?"  and  was  mc- 
oessful.  Talleyrand  procurad  this  essay  when 
Napoleon  was  at  the  hdi^t  of  Us  power,  and 
showing  it  to  him,  ho  ca«t  it  into  the  fire. 
"With  his  friend  Do  Moiiis  Lo  aho  inudo  an  ex- 
cursion, during  this  time,  to  Muunt  Ceuia,  which 
be  parpoMd  to  desoribe  in  Ui«  style  of  Sterue^s 
**8eiitUBCiital  JoarMy,**  then  nrooli  in  vogue; 
but  he  did  not  compU-to  what  ho  had  design- 
ed. A  pretty  Mile.  Calombier  of  ValencOi  with 
whom  ho  had  stokn  interriewi,  and  **ate 
innocent  cherries,"  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
spired tho  sentiiJiwiital  pjirt  of  tiiis  Hterary  ]>1uij, 
A  more  suitable  umlortuking  was  tho  project 
of  •  histoiy  of  Corsica,  which  he  began,  and 
oominnniwated  to  Paoli,  then  living  in  eola  ttt 
London.  Tho  parts  of  it  still  preserved  are  full 
of  warm  patriotic  exprossiona,  and  vehement 
democratic  thoughts.  They  were  not  phrases 
borrowed  from  tho  classic  authors,  bat  tho 
apontaneoQs  outbursts  of  a  fresh  young  mind, 
admulatod  by  tlio  spirit  of  his  ago,  and  not  yet 
•onraminatou  by  the  ejq;Mriflooe8  of  Mi,  or  iatr 
tared  by  Ita  own  achaBnaa  of  aggrandiawicinti 
Napoleon  visited  Aj.ircio  every  j  ear,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  furtiioring  the  education,  as 
wall  aa  the  fortones.  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  was  not  tho  oldest  son,  but  he  was  in- 
atinctivel^  recognized  as  tho  true  head  uf  the 
family,  his  father  liaving  died  in  1785.  Ilis 
aUowanoe  ia  tfaoae  probaUy  fbmished  by 
Ua  xauU,  mm  1,M0  mam.  Iiotliing  couM 
have  been  more  decided  than  his  democratic 
taodeucies  at  this  period.  The  great  revolution 
«f  Vnixoo  was  alnadtf  noring  powerfully  on- 
ward, and  be,  in  common  with  the  otlier  ofH- 
oars  of  the  regiment  at  Valence,  watcheJ  ha 
complicated  movements  with  deepening  auxi- 
Ji£aay  of  tlioee  offioeia  opaiuy  took  part 
imh  tlie  royalists,  wbito  othera,  and  among 
them  Napoleon,  indined  as  strongly  to  tho 
patriot  side.  On  Feb.  6,  1792,  he  became  a 
•aptiln  af  aitflkiy  by  seniority,  and  in  tbe 
aame  year,  being  at  Pari^;,  ho  witnessed  tho 
Insurrections  of  June  2U  and  of  Aug.  10. 
Bourrienne  relates  that,  on  one  of  tliese  oo- 
caaonsw  when  be  aaw  the  mob  break  into 
the  palaoe,  and  fiiree  tiie  king  to  appear  at 
the  windiiw,  with  tho  hanmt  rouge  on  his  head, 
Bonaparte  exclaimed :  "  It  is  all  over  with  that 

Cor  man!  A  few  discharges  of  grape  would 
76  sent  all  thoso  despicahlo  wret(  flying." 
Paoli,  having  emerged  from  his  retirement,  had 
been  enthusiastioally  received  at  Paris,  and  in- 
vested with  tbe  praBdanof  and  militai  T  eonw 
auHid  of  hb  nam*  Idand|  nbere  the  ftnnant 
of  revolution  was  also  at  its  height.  Ajticcio 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  M  hilo  tiie  head-quar- 
tan of  the  patriota,  the  Bonaparte  house  their 
plaee  of  meeting,  and  Joeepn  and  Napokon 
\wbo  had  returuod  thither)  the  acknuwled^ 


leaders.  But  PaoH's  views  of  liberty  were  far 
more  moderate  tliau  thoso  of  tht»  national  legis- 
lature, and  in  a  little  while  ho  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  tbe  goTemmeuk  Tl»e  Bo* 
aapartes,  strongly  attached  to  Idm  parKmany, 
did  not  follow  him  in  this  movement,  as  tho  in- 
habitants of  .^aocio  did  generally,  but  adhered 
to  tbe  oaoao  of  tiia  convention.  A  civil  war 
was  the  oonseqaeooe  of  Paoli's  defection ;  and 
in  tho  course  of  it,  Napoleon,  who  acted  pro- 
visionally OS  tho  commander  of  a  battaUon  of 
the  national  guard,  had  tbe  unpleasant  do^r 
laid  upon  bim  of  aannlting  bis  native  place.  He 
Buocecdod  against  it  at  tho  outset;  but  tho  besieged 
party  rallying,  and  his  communication  with  the 
frigate  which  had  sot  him  ashore  havfaig  been  ant 
otT,  ho  was  deprived  of  his  temporar)-  puocess, 
and  in  turn  besieged  in  tho  tower  of  L'apitello. 
During  this  time  ho  and  hia  60  men  were  ro- 
dooed  to  tbe  extremi^  of  liviqg  for  8  daya 
tRMD  horaa  Ihriii  nhan  aoma  ahepherda  frwn 
the  mountains  released  thom  from  their  situa- 
tion. The  exasperation  of  tho  adverse  faction 
now  drove  the  Bocu^Mutes  out  of  AJaooio; 
Madame  Lctizia,  frightened  by  tho  signs  of  im- 
niiiK  lit  danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  Milelli, 
and  thence  afterward,  across  tho  rugged  moun- 
tain road%  to  the  aea-sbore^  wliere  tbey  oon- 
eadad  themaalvaa  in  tbe  thfakata,  wtfl 
loon  sncceeded  in  conveying  them  to  Nice, 
from  Nice  they  removed  in  1708  to  Marseilles. 
Daring  thdr  residenoo  at  IfaiaelDaiy  KapolaoB 
was  employed  by  Gen.  Dugear,  who  command- 
ed the  artillery  of  ''the  army  of  Italy,"  to  ne- 
gotiate with  tho  insurgents  of  Marseilles  and 
Avignon.  In  the  latter  place  be  pablisbed  ill 
the  aame  year  a  Ktlie  pamphlet  oaDed  LttovKpit 
de  Heaticaire,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade tho  excited  people  of  those  parts  not  to 
provoke  tbe  vengesoco  of  tbe  faivolntionista, 
who  were  tlien  tJio  ruling  powers,  and  who 
were  dealing  a  fearful  retribution  upon  all 
whom  they  suspected  to  bo  tho  enemies  of  tlio 
country.  Ita  sentimfnta  were  generally  re- 
publican, and  fak  ibTor  of  the  oooTention,  bvt 
not  at  all  Jacobinical,  as  has  been  alleged. 
The  pamphlet  is  given  in  Bourrienne.  and 
translated  hi  the  appendix  to  8ir  Walter  Soott^ 
"Bonaparte."  But  the  provinces  were  not 
tho  sphere  for  Napoietai,  and  ho  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  ho  spent  a  part  of  tlio  tiuniiuer  of 
1798.  In  Septeinber  be  was  ordered  on  aer- 
Tioaat  tiM  mga  of  Tookn,  than  poaoaed  bjr 
Uio  Spanish  and  English,  where  ho  displayed 
such  extraordinaiy  nulitary  iotclllgenoe  and  ac- 
tivity aa  to  lay  the  ftniiaation  of  hia  whole 
subseouent  military  career.  Afler  reconnoi- 
tring Toulon  for  a  month,  ho  communicated  to 
tlie  council  of  wiu*  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was 
adopted,  and  wbiob  be  bimaelf  executed  with 
brnBant  inecaaa.  The  plaoe  waa  ao  important 
that  tho  capture  of  it  diffused  a  general  ioy 
over  France,  and  gave  to  tlio  young  colonel  of 
artillery,  by  whom  the  redat  tion  had  bean 
chiclly  accomplished,  a  distinguished  name. 
In  cuuiMi<iu<i!nco  of  his  aervices,  be  waa  reoom- 
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mended  by  Gen.  Dngomraier  for  promotion, 
and,  Feb.  6,  1794,  was  made  a  brigiulier-gen- 
oral  of  artillery.  Tie  wa.^  tln'u  in  Lis  2'Ah 
year.  Dugommier'd  lettur  to  the  cuminittcc 
of  public  safety,  in  regard  to  him,  said  sa- 
gacioQsljr  enough:  ^^Beward  this  young  man 
And  promote  him;  for,  ahoold  no  to  nn* 
^'riitLfully  treated,  ho  will  promote  himself." 
Joining  the  aruijr  under  Gen.  Durnorbian, 
Stationed  at  th«  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
he  made  tlio  caingaign  of  1794  apMinst  the 
Piedmonteso  troops.  On  the  downfall  of  liu- 
bespierro,  July  27  and  28,  1794,  he  was  sus- 
pected by  the  moderate  party  of  too  strong  a 
fiympntliy  with  that  leader,  and,  in  ipite  oftm 
di'-claiiniTs,  wa-i  teniiionirily  pTit  undiT  tim'sf. 
lie  wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  against  this 
proceeding,  and  was  released  by  the  comnnttee 
of  i>iiblio  safety,  after  a  detention  of  uljmit  a 
fortnight.  At  tl»e  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1704^  he  ^vetl^  to  Paris  agtun  to  solicit  some 
MW  employmeatj  but^  in  spite  of  his  abilitiea, 
he  did  not  procure  it  instantly.  His  letten  to 
his  lirotltor  Joseph,  written  during  this  time 
and  recently  published,  have  the  tone  and 
manner  of  those  of  a  mere  adventurer,  some* 
w^fit  dc^jiro-'^cd  by  ennui,  and  wnitinji:  impn- 
ticatly  upuu  fortune,  though  ready  ti>r  any 
good  luck  that  may  turn  np.  "  life,"  ho  re- 
marks, is  a  flimsy  dre«un»  soon  to  be  over," 
as  if  he  was  xct  nnsn<ipi<»otis  of  what  a  dis- 
turbed and  resUe>s  dream  his  was  destined  to 
be.  He  lodged  in  the  £w  du  Mail,  near  the 
Place  de  li  Viettnre,  often  oomplaincd  of  his 
poverty,  and  suggested  schomcs  fi)r  raising 
money,  and,  at  one  time,  thought  of  otferiug  his 
services  to  the  sultan  of  Turlcey.  But  the  con- 
stitutiou  of  the  year  III.  organizing  the  direc- 
torial government  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
ndoptrd  (17^'5),  and  tlie  Tliennidorians  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  it  having  passed  2 
decrees  declaring  that  the  9  new  oonncils  cre> 
atcd  by  the  constiti:fion  should  be  r.  instituted 
5  of  the  present  and  i  of  new  members,  and 
!  ring  the  electoral  bodies  to  derignate  the 
f  that  were  to  be  returned,  a  new  germ  of 
civil  war  was  planted.  The  sections  or  pri- 
mary as^cmUiLS  of  Paris  resisted  t!:is  uie- 
tatorial  attempt  to  perjHituato  its  own  power, 
on  the  part  of  the  convention,  and  the  conven- 
tion prci>aro(l  to  put  down  tlie  sectioas.  The 
convention  held  at  its  disposal  some  6,000  rca- 
ulnr  troopsi  bedde  a  large  number  of  cmiion, 
under  the  gieneral  control  of  Hiurras,  one  of  its 
members.  Mcnou  was  at  first  chosen  to  lead 
these  troops  jiixainst  the  pe<>i'le,  I'Ut  through 
indecision  or  want  of  energy,  failed  in  his 
movements.  Barras,  who  had  known  Napoleon 
at  Toulon,  then  paid  to  the  committee  of  the 
convention  that  the  young  Corsicao,  who  was 
already  employed  by  them  inaome  slight  mili- 
tary occnpation,  was  the  very  person  to  take 
command.  They  accordingly  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he,  willing  to  fight  for  the  people  or 
against  them,  as  best  served  his  own  designs  or 
neoes(«tleB»  made  hia  amngementa  for  the  dis- 


persion of  the  populace.   On  tlio  inoniatt<< 
the  13th  Vendd'miaire  (Oct.  6. 1795),  thsn. 
tioiud  guards,  a,^  the  dcfendfra  of  the  ."serti-iaj 
Were  named,  advanced  to  the  number  of  80,000 
men,  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  tie  stnet 
St.  Uonore,  and  other  approaches  totheliil- 
eries.  Everywhere  as  the7advinoed,h(nveT«r, 
thvy  encountered  a  most  formidable  rejii>t43(!e. 
>.'u|M)koti,  though  he  had  had  but  one  oijfacto 
make  his  arrangetnents,  K-fl  no  [loint  utidefend' 
ed,  while  he  establislied  bodies  of  trwps  in 
the  best  positions,  and  to  a  fire  of  Diusl«tiy 
returned  a  murderous  discharge  of  canooD. 
In  loss  than  an  hour  of  actual  %htiit(  1m  » 
cured  the  victory  to  the  conrwition,  Cha 
of  tlie  letters  fiddresscd  to  Joseph  1y  ^'s• 
poleon,  during  the  interval  of  Us  i/Hms,, 
said,  jokingly,  *'  If  I  stay  hers  U  is  pos- 
siVde  I  may  be  fool  enough  to  marry,"  ai 
fortune  had  already  prepared  his  bride  for 
liim.    Moving  in  tho  society  of  Bsrras,  Til* 
lien,  Oarnot^  and  their  £unilie^  was  a  foas( 
widow  named  Josephine  Beaansrasi^  • 
tivo  of  Martinique,    and  posse^^ed  of  nsi 
beauty  and  accomplishments.   BoDSparte  pii"l 
his  addresses  to  her,  and  was  soon  aa  scMfited 
lover.    On  Feb.  23,  ITOG,  ho  was  sppointiA 
at  the  iustanco  of  Carnot,  to  tho  oomnuod 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  8  or  4  vcj« 
had  been  carrying  on  an  indecisive  war  aga^ 
the  l^rdinians  and  Austrians,  amid  fl»  » 
flies  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Ap«iiiiin» 
His  marriage  took  plaoo  the  next  rm^ 
March  9,  and  in  less  than  a  week  sftirwr^ 
he  departed  to  assume  his  comtnand.  HiswniJ 
cotisisted  of  about  35,000  men,  and  was  in  i 
miserable  atate  of  destitntion  as  to  clothing  s»i 
provisions,  and  considerably  relaxed  uj  dt«ci' 
plinc.   The  allied  nrniy  opposed  to  lum  «» 
tained  some  10,  f)00  men,  condiutefl  by  Beanu^ 
an  exi>crienced  and  courageous  g^"*™!  ^^, 
manoeuvred  according  to  the  most  skilt'  l  <rj. 
eiries  of  the  time.    But,  in  sjnte  of  tlic 
only  of  numbers  and  expcricuco, 
brought  to  the  campaign  several  iiio:nt*?"^« 
advantages:  1,  tlio  enthnsiasm  and  mm 
of  a  young  mind  given  for  ^^^^f\^ 
urate  and  independent  field  of  glory,  '""^.'TJ 
rained  on  conquest  or  rain;  3,  on  '^"y^ 
power  of  combination,  Joined  to  a  ^''^^"^ 
movement  that  pccnicd  nl-nost  miraculous;  «^ 
lastly,  the  free  use  of  such  a  stimulant  w  » 
lio]i,  s  of  impatient  and  desperate  tro"[\ 
famished  amid  the  barren  Alpine  ^ 
the  promise  of  an  unrestrained  «njoym«|  ^ 
"the  rich  j.rovinees  .ind  opulent  '^'^^Lj. 
Itoly.  Against  France,  at  that  time  a 
dable  ooaJition,  consisting  of  EnglauJ 
Bavaria,  Piedmont,  Xaple?.  nnd 
states  boUj  of  (lermaay  and  Italy,  ^''^'^■jgi 
but  Austria  was  the  principal  of  't  a. 

tho  possession  of  Italy  the  key  to  ih^ 
Napoleon  perceived  this,  and  st  on<x  Pr'^^ 
b  >  make  himself  master  of  Italy.  On 
he  gained  a  victory  at  Monte  JSoUfi,  °jLr^; 
that  Of  ICBesimo^  on  tlM  Slat,  Oiito'''^ 
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by  which  «>rios  of  snocesses  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  cumpcUed  to  roe  for  peace.  Turning 
hia  attention  next  to  upper  Italy,  ho  advanced 

Xn  Lodi,  the  capture  of  which,  May  9, 
r  a  brilliant  battle,  put  I/)nihiirdy  in  his 
power.  Mav  16,  be  eatered  Milan,  wtiere 
aeayy  oontribntiom  van  levM  upon  tM  ifento^ 
and  the  principal  works  of  art  seized  and  sent 
to  Pari<i.  Naples,  Modeoa,  and  Farma,  h^iHt- 
oncd  to  oouclude  a  peace ;  the  pope  was  forced 
to  sign  an  arrnislico;  and  Italy,  from  tho  Al[>s 
to  tho  papal  doiiiinious,  was  in  the  possession 
of  tho  Fr.jiK'li.  Mantua  was  the  next  object  of 
attaok.  Wormser^atthe  headof  lara»  Anatrian 
raBnfimiements,  oome  tbrongh  TjTai  to  tibs  dO' 
fence ;  he  w:w  (lefoat^id  at  Cjistigliono  DoUc  Sti- 
viere,  Aug.  5,  and  the  largtjr  part  of  hl.s  forces 
driven  baw.  On  Sept.  4,  another  division  of  th* 
Austriang  was  roiniLscd  at  Rovcrcch:).  Wtinmcr, 
liaving  raUicd  his  scattered  truopa,  in  tho 
mean  time,  was  again  attacked  and  routed  at 
Bnsaao.  A  8d  Austrian  armj,  under  Ifanhil 
Alvinczy,  now  entered  Italy,  and  for  a  part  of  tho 
autumn  liohl  tlio  French  in  check;  but,  < n  X  i^'. 
15,  a  battle  was  joined  nt  Aroole,  which,  after 
8  days  (15tli-17th)  of  tho  hardest  flghtii^  that 
had  yet  occnm-d  in  tlio  Italian  campaign,  piva 
the  victory  a^ain  to  tho  French.  Bonaparlo 
then  turned  bts  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
the  internal  aflUn  of  Italy,  which  was  every- 
trhere  diilurhed,  and  in  many  places  in  insur- 
rection. A  letter  written  to  tho  directory, 
Dec.  28, 1796,  reveals  the  principles  upon  which 
ha  acted  in  Km  various  arrangements :  There 
are  in  Loni>  ir^r  3  partie*! :  1,  that  which  is 
subservient  to  France  and  follows  our  direc- 
tions; 2,  that  which  lums  at  liberty  and  na- 
^nal  govemmeot,  and  with  some  degree  <tf 
iCDpatieoce ;  and  8,  that  which  is  (i^ndly  to 
Atlrtria  and  hostile  to  us.  I  support  tho  first, 
natndn  the  second,  and  put  down  the  third. 
As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po,  there  ana  also 
8  parties :  Ist,  the  friends  of  the  old  povem- 
ment;  2d,  tho  partisans  of  a  free  arigtcieratiral 
constitution ;  and  8d,  the  partisans  of  pure  de< 
loooraqr.  I  put  down  the  first;  I  support  tlM 
aeoond,  beeaose  ft  fs  the  party  of  tho  great  pro- 
pricf'ir^,  and  of  tho  clergy,  who  cxerci-w  tho 
greaiest  inflaenoe  over  Uie  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, wtiom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  ns; 
and  I  restrain  the  third,  which  h  compost 
cliiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of  i>eoi)lo 
who,  as  in  France  and  everywhere  else,  love 
liberty  merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  Austria  agiun 
took  the  field  with  a  formiilablo  army,  which 
Kiu>oleon  encountered,  Jon.  14,  at  £ivoli|  and 
debated.  Immeduitely  afterward,  Wnrmser 
was  besieged  in  Mantua,  r.ii  1  c  impelled  to  snr- 
render.  On  tlie  same  day,  proclaimiDg  tho 
trace  with  the  pope  at  an  end,  he  entered  the 
p^pal  territories,  and  repulsed  the  papal  troops 
on  tho  Senio ;  took  Faonza,  and,  in  quick  suc- 
cessioo,  Ancona,  I/oreto,  and  Tolentino;  and, 
Feb.  19,  forced  the  pope  to  oondodo  a  peace. 
Stj  thta  he  vaa  aoawM  towage  irar  vpoa  Aw* 


tria  on  her  own  soil.  He  crossed  tho  Piave, 
and,  March  10,  foreed  the  pae-ago  of  i]w  T:i|:lia- 
mentoand  the  Isonw);  on  tlie  19th  he  s-ei/od 
Gradiaka,  on  the  20th  G«^rit35,  and  on  the  2.3d 
Trieste,  Before  April  1,  the  ^Toater  part  of  Ca- 
rinthiSi  Oamiola.  and  of  the  Tyrol,  was  reduced 
to  mMtieAau.  On  April  7,  he  granted  tbo  depu- 
ties of  tho  archduke  Charles  an  armistice  of  5 
days,  and  on  the  ISth  of  tlie  same  month  con- 
cluded itreliminaries  of  peace  at  Leobeo,  whl^ 
laid  tho  Aiwtriaus  under  pretty  severe  conditions, 
and  a-^sured  the  French  pcj&<MJSsion  of  Trieste, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  assail  Venice.  On 
Hay  6,  a  declaration  of  war  SMinst  that  repnbUo 
was  published,  on  the  groond  of  its  having  tIo- 
]ate<rneutraHty  ;  and  on  May  12,  the  city  was  en- 
tered, the  old  ot>naiitation  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  sotnewhat  less  aifstoeratio,  Impro- 
vised. Duriu;,'  the  game  month  Genoa  was 
revolutiouiiud,  and  vii  June  6  received  a  now 
French  constitution  as  tlie  "  Ligurian  republic." 
On  June  89,  at  Milan,  tho  new  Cisalpine  re- 
pnUio  was  proehdnied,  and  speedily  organized, 
and  on  July  14  the  Frencli  anny,  rt?tiring  from 
the  territories  of  the  now  republic,  took  up 
cantonments  in  the  Venetian  states.  Daring  the 
remainder  of  tlio  summer  and  the  autumn  Nfijio- 
leon  was  engaged 'm  conferences  and  nogotiat  iuna 
for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria, 
which  was  signed  at  Oampo  Fcnmioi  Oot.  17. 
By  that  celebrated  arrangement  Amima  gnar* 
anteed  Bel^rium  and  tlie  Italian  province-'  to 
France,  with  the  extension  of  its  bouudury  Ut  tlie 
left  bank  of  tlie  Bhine,  while  she  received  tlie 
Venetian  provinces  of  I^tria  and  Dalni.itia,  and 
the  mainland  of  the  republic  us  far  us  the  Adit^-c. 
Of  th  ■  \  N  nee,  the  milage,  and  the  despotism 
which  marked  these  Italian  campaigns^  it  b  iSor 
history  to  speak;  but  tbcy  did  not  proTeilt  tba 
yiopnlar  French  sentiment  of  the  time  from 
hailing  Napoleon  when  he  rettirncd  to  Pari& 
Deo.  5,  1797,  not  merely  as  the  conqueror,  bnt 
as  tho  liberator  of  Italyl  In  tho  short  sjiace  of 
8  yeara  he  had  won  a  series  of  tlie  most  splen- 
did yictories  on  record,  dictated  forms  of  gov- 
eminent  to  nearly  tlic  whote  of  Italy,  homblod 
Austria,  ac<jnire  J  large  acoeflstcNiB  of  wealth  and 
territory  for  France,  and  rendered  the  French 
arms  formidable  to  the  world.  (Jnder  them) 
olroimistaneeR,  his  journey  from  Italy  to  Paris 
was,  of  conrse,  a  triumjihal  procession;  the 
cuthusiaoui  of  the  Parieiaud  was  immense,  and 
the  festivals  in  his  honor  were  endless;  but 
Napoleon  himself  received  his  honors  with  be- 
coming moderation,  and  was,  in  fact,  sombre 
and  thoughtful.  IJeinf,'  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tatOi  he  assumed  its  dre^s,  associated  principally 
with  men  of  seknce.  and  in  all  tho  congratu- 
latory fldd^es^^^s  of  tlio  period  was  extolhd  for 
his" simplicity,  hia  modesty,  and  his  cuuipleto 
want  of  ambition. — The  directorv,  then  in 
power,  had  created  an  ^'  army  of  England,** 
with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  that  oountry, 
and  conferred  tho  coinniand  of  it  on  Bonajiarte. 
He  appeared  to  fi^vor'the  movement,  but  at 
baviM  dUiked  tt^  kaowhig  how  impractlMbto 
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ftn  attempt  to  conquer  the  Island  would  prove ; 
and  bo  sought  to  substitute  for  it  a  ma^ifi- 
ctnt  dream  of  Lis  own,  the  conquest  of 
Egrpt  and  the  East,  At  last  the  directory  con- 
e*nted  to  it,  and  X.ipoleon  ni :;<!.:'  !ii3  prepara- 
tion? to  ttni'ark  at  Toulon.  By  May  9,  ITtf!?,  a 
pftat  array  had  been  collected,  and  the  expe- 
dition set  sail  on  the  19th.  On  June  9,  it 
landed  at  Malta,  and  the  neit  day  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  Ten  days  after,  the  fleet  renewed  its 
journey,  reaching  Alexandria,  ivij  1,  when 
the  French  to<jk  t!ie  city,  and  Laving  eernrod 
it,  advanced  townni  the  Nile.  They  crossed 
tibe  desert,  and  r>  :^  hed  the  river,  Julv  10.  A 
floTilla  n-fenl.il  the  stream,  while  tlie  army 
marcijfd  along  the  shore.  Arrived  at  Cairo, 
July  21,  they  encountered  a  large  body  of 
Uamelakea  uoder  Hourad  Bey,  which,  after  a 
moat  determined  stni^r^rle,  was  repulsed.  The 
battle  was  called  the  battle  of  Pyramids, 
and  the  success  of  the  French  struck  terror  far 
into  Africa  and  Asia.  A  great  many  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  and  nati  s  ;].;intted  to  tho 
conqueror;  yet  fortune  Wii?  j  rtj  iiririg  for  him  a 
terrible  reverse.  His  ships,  13  in  number, 
moored  at  Abookirf  under  Admiral  Braeys, 
vera  found  by  Kekon,  the  English  atoiral,  who 
Lad  1  "niT  been  in  pursuit  of  thera,  and  attacked 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  1,  with  adegree  of  vigor 
•nd  aeUvity  whirL  w  :is  never  surpassed  in 
nnvnl  warf:.re.  Tiio  whole  squadron,  with  tho 
cxctplion  of  -i  vc-svli,  which  made  their  escape, 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Cut  off  from  tho 
means  of  return,  the  saltan  i^^ued  a  dcclara> 
tion  of  war  against  Napoleon,  Sept.  10,  for  in» 
vadin^r  •'i-i''  of  hi--^  province-,  incited  an  insur- 
rection in  Cuiro,  and  prej>ared  to  send  an  array 
into  Egypt.  In  Feb.  IV'JI),  Bonapart  ■  crossed  tho 
dc?crt  with  about  1?^/m  in^'n,  to^k  El  Ari-h  and 
(iiiza,  stormed  JallU,  \vii»;re  a  hir;,'e  uuiuber  of 
Turkish  prisoners  were  deliberatclv  massacred, 
and  advanced  into  Syria.  On  the  17th  the 
F^ch  array  reached  Acre,  eommanded  by  a 
strong  force  of  English,  tmder  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  2  ships  of  the  lino.  Repeated  but  ineflec- 
tnal  attempts  to  st<  rm  t!ie  place  were  made  up 
to  ifay  20,  when  Napoleon  paw  himself  com- 
pelled to  abandon  tho  siege.  The  i'rench  army 
retreat  1  ;  Cairo,  which  placo  they  entered 
June  14  The  Syrian  campaign,  which  had 
lasted  8  months,  cost  tho  French  4,000  men, 
who  were  eitht  r  killed  <  ir  died  of  tho  plague.  On 
July  26,  they  recoveretl  the  possession  of  Abtiu- 
kir  from  the  Turks,  and  then  Napoleon  returned 
pr*.\;ituly  to  France.  JIo  endeavored  tf>  conce:;! 
the  failure  of  his  expeditii,>ii  under  thu  glory  of 
its  immenso  scientific  results,  but  ho  could 
not  diaguiM  from  himself  that  his  plan  to  mo- 
lest the  Englbh  supremacy  in  India,  to  colonize 
Egypt,  to  give  France  t!ie  coi:imand  of  tho 
Mediterranean,  and  to  build  up  for  himself 
perhaps,  a  va-t  oriental  empire,  had  miscarried. 
Ilo  retTirtH  d  tt>  France  in  time  to  fake  advan- 
tage of  I  he  puliticid  intitgueij  then  rile,  and  by 
meaoa  of  the  ev«Dt8  of  the  18th  Bntiiiaire(KoT. 


9, 1799),  to  get  hims^  dioeen  the  frit  oooMilof 

the  republic  iT>ec  13). — From  this  time  his  line 
of  policy  unfolded  itself  more  distinctly ;  to  e*- 
tahlish  order  at  home,  and  to  humiliate  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nation,  were  tho  honoraMe  ad  ject- 
of  it ;  but  the  extension  of  his  own  power  was 
unfortunately  an  end  scarcely  less  coufpicaon^ 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  needed  than  a 
reformation  of  the  administrative  departments ; 
tlie  financed  were  deranged,  the  trea.-ury  empty, 
the  taxea  infTwasing,  ai^  trade  at  a  staod-stiU, 
In  the  same  sommary  manner  in  wliieh  be 
ordered  l;iij  troops,  bot  with  remarkable  sa- 
ga4:ity,  aiid  Still  more  remarkable  coonuro  And 
activity,  Napoleon  nndertook  to  refer  vi] 
affairs.  At  tho  same  time,  Austiia,  England, 
and  the  Porte,  if  not  carryinsr  on  active  hos- 
tilities ap;iinst  France,  refused  nil  terms  of 
peaoe^  while  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  La  Yeoc 
iie.  Suppresshig  the  latter  by  a  series  of  de- 
cided but  concili.itorr  measures,  he  tumc'd  bis 
whole  Bttentiua  to  the  contineaLal  war.  An 
army  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  Lake 
Gene\a  in  Switzerland,  with  which  ho  passed 
tho  Great  S:,  Bernard  May  14-20,  ISOO.  and 
entered  Milan,  June  2.  On  tho  14th  of  tho 
same  month,  after  several  unimportant  sklr- 
ubhea,  be  met  the  Austritna  at  tlui  village  of 
Marengo,  where  he  achieved  another  brilliant 
victory.  Having  established  provisional  gov- 
ernmeuts  at  Mikn,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  he  re- 
turned t  '  Paris,  July  8.  As  his  general, 
Morean.  liad  also  defeated  the  archduke  John 
in  the  ^Teat  batUo  of  Hohenlindeii,  Doc.  8, 
1800,  Austria  was  obliged  to  mako  a  separate 
peace.  The  prellmUiaiy  treaty  of  LoneTiDev 
d;ited  Feb.  0,  IS'"'!,  uuidc  a  new  armncroment 
of  the  ttate^  of  Uio  continent,  anil  althooah 
it  was  essentially  tho  same  as  that  of  the 
treaty  of  C;uiipo  Formio,  it  contained  pro- 
visions wliieh  laid  tho  foundation  of  much 
subsequent  trouble.  Pursuant  to  tho  Siuno  ob- 
jects, a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  March 
31,  1801;  with  Kapler,  Maroh  18;  with  the 

fopc.  .Tidy  15;  with  Bavaria,  Aug.  24;  with 
ortugal,  Sept.  29;  witli  Russia,  Oct.  4;  wiih 
Toiicey,  the  9th;  w  ith  Algiers,  Dec.  17;  and 
tho  treaty  of  Amiens  wiUi  England,  March 
25,  1802.'  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  a  universal 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the 
history  of  Europe.  To  the  title  of  oon<|ueror, 
the  first  consul  now  added  that  of  pacificator. 
But  his  ftttetn|;>t  to  crush  nn  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Domiiigo,  lor  which  an  expc^lition 
had  been  sent  out  Nov.  1,  1801,  under  hll 
br  [her  in-law  Gen.  liCclerc,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded us  one  of  tho  grounds  of  this  latter  titles 
The  greater  part  of  tlio  army,  some  20,<  >00  in 
numMTtWaa  sweptaway  by  fever  and  the  sword; 
tiie  bhwks  were  instigated  by  bratd  cnialtles  to 
still  more  brutal  massacres,  in  which  some 
60,000  whites  perished;  and  the  island  was 
dcfl<^ted  by  the  fiercest  exhibitions  of  alter- 
nate terror  and  rovcnro.  It  was  by  the  direct 
act  of  Napuleon  that  slavery  was  established  in 
Gnaddoupe,  and  the  alave  trade  iftin  opened. 
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negro,  who  bad  made  hitnsolf  tho  kador  of  his 
■troggluig  countrjrmoD,  was  soiz^ad  dariog  a 
Inoe,  and  carried  to  Franco^  whore  ho  died  in 
prison.  Naitok'Oii  availed  himself  of  this  iutor- 
val  to  pcrf\ict  tliu  administration  of  tho  luturiur 
a^irs  of  hiii  country.  A  general  amnesty  al- 
lowed aU  the  iVanoh  emigraata  to  nton  bome; 
a  new  order  of  fafghfliood  known  aalhe  leghm 
of  honor  was  cstablLjhed,  and  tho  constitution 
of  tho  Oisalpino  repablio  was  perfected.  On 
Aug.  8,  1602,  Bonaparto  was  prodalmed  con- 
sul for  life  by  a  decreo  of  tho  gcnatc,  whk-h 
was  confirmed  by  a  {>opuUr  sauctlua  of  ^mo 
8,000,000  votes.  A  tenatut  eoruultum,  issued 
a  few  d«grB  after,  reconstructing  tho  electoral 
bodies  and  reducing  the  tribunate  to  50  mem* 
bcrs,  iiiiru-n(«.i!,  liou'cvcr,  th.'it  lio  was  not  yet 
aoti^ed  with  tho  (Ugnity  to  which  bo  had  been 
ntod.  Manj  persona  aaw  in  the  movement 
a  cautious  step  towanl  a  Btlll  inorti  ri!)-^>luto 
power. — It  is  to  this  period  that  tlio  j^reat^st  uf 
Bapok'on'H  sorviocs  to  Franco  kLioii^'>%  The 
rfvil  code,  which  has  ever  sinco  been  tho  law 
of  tiio  nation,  was  then  digested  and  arranged 
by  ft  commission  of  eminent  lawyor^  and  civil- 
iao%  under  the  preeidcncv  of  Cumboc^r^  The 
Tttrfoua  branohea  of  pnblic  instruction  also  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  and  the  lyooum,  tlio  col- 
lege of  France,  tho  polyt«:cliiiic  and  t)thor  luili- 
tary  schools,  were  organixod  on  tho  most  liberal 
atMle.  But  his  sohemo  which  rednoed  the  pro- 
ipfndfll  adroinistnMlon  of  France  to  one  nni- 
fbrm  plan,  liaving  its  In  ad  at  Paris,  and  vir- 
taally  abrogating  tho  old  commercial  liberty 
tnd  Independence,  was  a  more  qnestianable 
form.  Nor  were  hh  ctTorU?  to  restore  tho  re- 
ligious harmony  of  France,  by  renewing  the 
ancient  privileges  of  tbe  Ctetholio  priests,  as 
lumpily  ooDoeived  as  many  of  his  politioal  im> 
prorements.  Tn  fiiet,  Kke  nil  organizers  and 
reformers,  Xapoleon  nn<k'rtook  t<>o  much,  and 
in  the  exaggeration  of  his  own  power^  foil  into 
many  ndrtaikes.  The  reooverr  of  a  diseased 
and  distractorl  natinn  is  not  to  oe  accomplished 
at  once,  and  hy  a  fe  w  strokes  of  tho  pon.  Yet, 
in  considering  tlic-  c|)och  of  the  consulate,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  derive  flrom  it  a  hi^h  admira- 
tion of  the  scope  and  versatility  of  Napoleon's 
taknt,  and  a  ;„'i'nLT:il  sympathy  with  Ins  public 
aims.  But  already  his  head  was  giddy  with 
success  and  in  the  midst  of  tho  great  labors  of 
1809,  he  thon^^ht  secretly  of  tho  imperial  dia- 
dem. Distnrbauc«i4  iu  bwitierliuid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1803,  caused  Napoleon  to  resort  to 
an  armed  mediation  in  its  amiirs ;  in  Aagast  of 
the  same  year,  tho  island  of  Elba  was  united  to 
France;  on  Sojtt.  11,  tho  incorporation  of  Pied- 
mont took  place,  and  in  October  that  of  tho 
duchy  of  Fwma.  Enghind  professed  to  see,  in 
these  events,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  and,  in  a  short  time,  tJiere  was  an 
open  resumption  of  li<tsLilities.  On  March  21, 
1808,  a  tcnatu*  eontuUum  placed  120,000  con- 
•eripta  at  Napoleon's  command,  while  England 
nuMO  no  Im  active  proparatiooi.  On  Maj  18, 
TCkkllL— 80 


England  dedsfttd  WMt  against  Fhmee.  and  laid 

an  erabar^,'i)  upon  all  Frencli  vcsselii  in  her 
porta.  Franc«)  retail iated  liy  a  decrt^o  that  all 
Englidimen,  of  whatever  coadition,  found  on 
her  territory,  should  bo  doLained  ;w  prisoners  of 
war ;  aud  Geu.  Mortier  was  sent  to  occupy  tho 
electorate  of  Hanover,  as  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time^  tho  police  of  Paria 
profesMd  to  ham  disoovered  a  eonspiracy  against 
the  lift)  of  tho  first  consul,  iu  wlach  Pichegrn, 
returned  from  exile  nt  (iiiiana,  Georges  Gadon- 
dal,  a  Chooan  ohief,  and  Qm.  Mcveau,  were 
said  to  be  concerned.  Tlieso  wcro  arrested,  and 
su^iciona  of  complicity  atLacliing  to  tho  dnko 
d'Enghien,  son  of  tho  duke  of  Bourbon  and 
grandson  of  the  prince  do  Cond^,  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden  was  in> 
vaJcd  in  order  to  cflFect  his  polzinv.  ITe  was 
token  during  the  night  of  March  16, 18i>i,  con- 
veyed to  {he  ^tadM  of  Strasbourg,  and  thence, 
under  escort,  to  tho  castle  of  VinoennL  -.  A  iniH- 
tary  court,  consisting  of  7,  was  hastily'  sumuioaod 
there  by  the  ftret  consul,  by  which  ho  was 
tried  and  fooadgoiltyof  the  ooatges  of  bearing 
arms  against  France,  of  oflMng  hb  servioes  to 
En;;land,  of  c^^nspirin^,'  with  emigrants  im  tho 
frontiers,  and  being  uu  ucoomplioe  of  the  Paris 
oonsi^rators.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
tho  same  night,  between  4  and  6  A.  M.  of 
March  21.  On  April  6,  Pichegrn  was  found 
dead  in  ids  prison.  At  a  later  period  Qeoms 
Gadondal  and  others  were  exocutod,  while 
some  of  their  confederates  were  reprieved, 
and  Moroaa  was  banished.  In  tho  midst  of 
tfaeae  linlstar  events,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
tribunate  by  one  Cnn'e,  lliat  Napoleon  bo  made 
emperor  of  the  Froidi,  with  a  riglit  of  sacoee- 
sbn  to  his  family.  Oamot  spoke  agdnst  the 
motioa  with  mndi  patriotic  fervor,  bat  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  minority.  May  3,  1804. 
On  fiubrnission  of  the  (juestioti  to  tlio  votes  of 
the  people^  an  apparent  popular  sanction  was 
given  to  toe  deed,  and  on  May  18,  Napoleon 
assumed  the  imperial  title.   Ho  requested  the 

Kpe  toperform  tho  ceremony  of  Ids  coronation, 
us  VII.,  after  consulting  with  his  cardinals, 
came  to  Paris  ibr  that  purpose,  in  November. 
On  Dec  3,  the  "soldier  of  fortune,"  as  he  had 
been  souiotiiueH  called,  W!W  consecrated  at  tho 
altar  of  Notre  Damo^  *^the  high  and  mighty 
Napoleon  I.,  emperor  of  the  Frenoh."  Being 
emperor,  he  proceedt  d  to  surround  himself  with 
all  the  bi)lcndor9  and  ^uds  which,  in  the  puerile 
fancy  of  tho  old  nations,  ore  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  tho  dignity.  He  created  a  new  no- 
bility with  sotmding  titles ;  he  opened  a  bril- 
liant court;  he  established  the  ridiculoai^  eti- 
quette of  royalty ;  and  in  a  thoosand  other  w^ys 
sought  to  daade  weak  minds  by  ostentatbrnand 
parade.  Ho  who  had  proved  him«clf  the  first 
military  geuios  of  moacm  tunes,  who  by  his 
abilities  had  raised  himself  to  the  hlighMt  post 
of  a  great  nation — who  wielded  more  actual 
powec  than  any  potentate  of  Europe — who  had 
tDipM  tha  Iwon  of  Htm  tMX  wkto  was  jtt 
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weak  enough  to  conceivo  that  a  grand  title 
would  add  to  lus  distinotion^  and  the  affiBctation 

(if  a  ro}:il  dignity  and  magnificence  cxtctnl 
hhi  iitccj't.-mce  anioug  the  people.  A  uiiLii;lt-<l 
ambitiuu,  pride,  and  piq^  against  the  preten- 
sions (>(  the  royal  nees  seem  to  have  blinded 
the  eye  d.-^e  so  firm  and  penetratinjj,  and  to 
have  mi.-ilod  the  judgment  '-l-o  no  ci>ul  and  sa- 
gaciuua,  into  a  career  ut'  egutism  and  fully.  For 
the  iUusion  which  led  to  the  asBinnptioii  of  the 
crown  s<3ou  precipitated  Eur(ipc  ir.to  a  war 
which  dolu^ied  the  continent  iu  bl  mjJ,  and  al- 
most aiinihihited  France. — The  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  France,  rendered  changes  in 
the  Italian  governments  necessary,  and  from 
rcpublic-j  they  were  transf<jrnn  il  int  )  a  kiiif,'- 
dom.  Napoleon  went  to  Milan,  in  Italy, 
where,  ^fay  2G,  1805,  he  waa  formally  anointed 
king,  in  tiie  midst  of  imposing  ceremonies  and 
tbeaLrical  pomp.  The  same  summer,  the  north- 
ern powers  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  Eng- 
•  land,  and  united  in  a  coalition  against  the  new. 
emperor.  Ka-isia,  Austria,  and  bweden  joined 
in  the  o]i.ir;ie.s  of  territorial  u-urp;iiiou  whirli 
were  levi;!!^  at  Kapoloon,  but  Prussia,  already 
bribed  by  him  with  the  promise  of  Hanover, 
could  not  ho  seduced  into  becoming'  a  p;irt y.  By 
September,  the  Frencli  forces  in  8  dt\  isiuiis,  and 
numhering  1S0,000  men,  were  upon  the  Rhine, 
ready  to  act  against  Au^trix  Unfortunately 
that  country,  governed  by  decrepit  bureaucrats, 
sent  forward  it:::  tn  »>p>  under  an  incompetent 
general,  Mack,  without  waiting  for  the  Bussiau 
allies.  On  Oct  SO,  he  was  eompletely  snr- 
roimdo  l  by  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  and  compelled  to 
fiurreihiur  Lis  whole  army  of  23,000  men.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  immmtal  victory  of 
KelHon,  at  Trafalgar,  over  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  compensated  the  allies  for 
tliis  ten»[>orary  reverse.  Nothing  daunted  by  the 
naval  disaster,  Napoleon  advanced  to  Vien- 
na, which  city  he  entered  Nov.  18,  where  he 
made  hi-i  i- reparations  to  meet  the  comb)tn.d 
aruiie^j  of  Kussta  and  Austria,  then  concentrating 
on  the  plains  of  OknQts.  On  Dec.  2,  1 805,  the 
grand  cnconnter  catne  nn,  at  Atisierlitz,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  iinexiiujpLd  energy — in  which 
throe  of  the  gieatt.-t  armies  of  Europe,  each 
commanded  by  an  emperor,  with  the  ouutery 
of  the  continent  Ibr  the  prize,  met  in  desperate 
strife.  NajM iloon  won  the  vicU-U-y,  the  iii<i-t  ^'bi- 
rious,  perhaps,  of  his  career.  Tiio  allies  w x  ro 
thoroughly  routed ;  tlie  emperor  of  Au^n-ia 
made  instant  jjeace,  while  the  emperor  of  lius- 
sia  witiidrew  into  his  own  territories.  The 
king  of  Prussia  was  rewarded  tat  his  neutrality 
in  the  possession  of  Hanover,  and  Enghind  alone 
remained  to  stem  the  tide  of  success,  which  was 
bearing  forward  the  victorious  Corsican.  As 
the  king  of  Naples,  instigated  by  his  wife,  an 
Austrian  princess,  had  received  the  troops  of 
Russia  and  Engbunl  iiit<i  In^  dutninions,  during 
the  rec^iut  war,  Napoleon  conaLrued  tlie  act  into 
one  of  predetermined  hostility,  and  in  Feb. 
of  180G  sent  an  army  thither  u>  enforco  redress. 
Th(t  king  fled  to  SicUy,  when  Napoleon  declared 


the  crown  vacant  and  coaferred  the  title  of 
king  of  Naples  andsloil^  vpoobis  brother  Joiseph, 

June  6.  Following  this  by  another  decree,  he 
transformed  the  Bata\ian  republic  iutu  a  king- 
dom, dependent  upon  France,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  his  brother  Louis.  About  the  same 
time,  he  erected  Ttrions  districts  in  Germany 
and  Italy  into  dukc^ioms;,  whieli  lie  bestowed 
upon  his  principal  marshals.  But  a  more  im- 
portant movement  was  that  of  July  12,  wfaioh 
created  tlie  confttleratlou  of  tlio  Rhine,  mid 
which  souau  li  princes  in  the  SOUlh  and  west  of 
Germany  were  induced  to  join,  thereby  placing 
themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  France,  and 
detaching  some  16,000,000  people  from  the 
Ge:inunir  dominion  of  Austria.  The  policy 
which  Napoleon  had  pursued  iu  making  biA 
brothers  kings,  he  now  extended  to  his  sistera, 
who  were  Miado  iriip.crial  ijriiu  osscs,  and  tbey 
and  their  husi>ands  distriluited  as  rulers  over 
various  nations  of  the  continent.  Elisa,  bis 
eldest  uster,  married  to  Gen.  Bocciocbi,  re- 
ceived tho  principality  of  Piombiuo,  for  her- 
self and  her  male  descendants,  but  with  tho 
condition  that  the  hereditary  prince  should  not 
ascend  tho  throne  nntfl  he  &d  reoeivied  th* 
investiture  from  France.  Fcndalism,  in  its  most 
decre[>it  and  despicable  form,  twas  revived  by 
this  "  child  of  the  revolution."  William  Pitt,  tho 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  having  died  Jnn.  23, 
1800,  and  Cliarles  Fox  succeeding  to  his  pliico, 
ncgotiatiuiis  were  cpeiied  between  Franco  and 
England,  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. In  the  course  of  these,  propositions 
were  cntertaiiiod,  looking  toward  a  re>t'frjt!on 
of  Uanover  to  the  latter  power,  which  at  vnro 
opened  the  eyes  sad  aroused  the  Jealousies  of 
Prussia.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rnis-uia 
monarch  acceded  to  tho  coalition  agaiiis»L  Niiijo- 
Icon,  and  entered  into  active  preparations  for 
war.  Tho  emperor,  whoee  celerity  of  sctkia 
was  proverbial,  instantaneously  moved  toward 
Prussia  with  a  powerful  force,  and  by  Oct.  R, 
IbOG,  had  reached  tho  Prussian  outpost^.  Oa 
tho  14tli  he  routed  the  enemy  with  fearftj 
sLuij^liter  at  .Jen;i,  and  Uui  Same  day  Marshal 
I'avoust  achieved  the  moat  impurtaiit  succes*«^ 
lit  Auerstadt,  slaying,  among  others,  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  this  doable  encounter,  ia 
which  more  than  90,000  Prasrians  were  Kiltou, 
the  strength  of  the  rnonarcliy  was  fatally  broken, 
and  Napoleon  followed  up  his  victories  with 
saeh  sigmd  energy,  that,  in  2  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  liustilitiesi,  Or  t  t?",he  entered 
the  Prussian  capital  iu  triuuipli.  Al  ter  ueeupy- 
iog  all  tho  fortresses,  and  reducing  such  tow  us  &$ 
were  disposed  to  miuutain  a  show  of  resi&tano^ 
ho  issnca  from  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  the  famons  de> 
cree.  declarin;,'  tlio  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  forbidding  all  correspondence  or  trade 
with  England,  defining  alt  articles  of  English 
mannfacturo  or  ]iroduco  as  contraband,  and  tho 
property  ot"  all  British  subjects  as  law  ful  prize  of 
war.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  allies,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  were  driven  bsok 
through  Pohuid,  and  tho  Freoofa  eotered  If ar* 
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saw.  A  vinter  MoiMign  ww  tliea  htpia 
agabisttiie  RmdMii;  rat  ifterHie  fndMnv* 

battle  at  Pultu«k,  Doc.  26,  t)u;  Ruiwlansrctrofttefi 
to  Ostrolenka,  and  tho  H'rench  behind  the  Vis- 
tola,  toward  the  noffb.  The  nKmtfa  of  Jan. 
1807,  vrvi  spent  in  repose  nnd  preparation  by 
both  sidtts,  but  on  Feb.  8,  tbo  two  ariuiea  met 
at  Eylati,  where  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  a  Iota  of  50,000  men  was  divided 
Mtv«en  them,  and  both  cldmed  tha  victory, 
n.e  f  "11  'U  iti^  May,  Napoleon  attuclced  and  oon- 

Jucrcd  the  important  fortrees  uf  Dantzio,  and 
aviag  rrtnfbroed  his  army  with  200,000  men,  ha 
once  more  advanced  against  the  Bu^sians.  On 
Jane  14,  the  battle  of  Friedland  was  fought,  and 
tho  Russians  wore  tio  worsted  that  Alexander 
olainwd  an  armiatioe.  Thetwoemperonmetfor 
tita  flm  titna,  Jooo  26,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle 
of  the  Xicmen,  and  on  Jnlv  7  a  treaty  of  pcuco 
was  oonol  tided  at  Tilsit.  The  Prussian  monarch 
recti  veil  bii'  k  abottk  half  of  hi»  dominions. 
TIio  (liicliv  i>f  Warsaw  was  |:^h'en  to  the  L-k-cfor 
of  Sixouy,  au  ally  of  tlio  Frcucli,  who  was  made 
a  kaig,  while  the  principal  Prussian  fortresses 
and  seajpoit  towns  remainod  in  tho  possession 
of  the  Firench  till  a  more  general  peace  should 
be  c'(>ncliuk'<l.  Ku>m:i  olitaiiied  a  part  of  Prus- 
sian Pulaiid,  and,  by  secret  articles,  was  allowed 
to  take  Finlana  from  Sweden.  Ont  of  tha 
Prussian  territorr  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
Hesse  Cassel,  Iluuovcr,  ;vnd  Unmswick,  the  new- 
kingdom  of  Wostphalia  wus  fonned,  and  be- 
atowad  upon  Jeroino,  the  brother  of  Napoleon. 
Boon  after  fhe  treaty  of  Tilsit,  England,  con- 
ceiving that  Nipiilooii,  with  tho  connivance  of 
Russia,  was  about  to  moke  arrangements  with 
Denmark  and  Portugal  fbr  the  oonversioa  of 
their  fleets  to  his  puqioses,  which  would  expose 
her  to  tho  assaults  of  the  combined  navies  of 
Europe,  sent  a  poworfnl  squadron  to  bombard 
Copenhagen.  Denmark,  upon  the  surrender  of 
^at  place,  threw  herself  openly  into  the  hands 
of  Fr;i:ioe.  As  to  Portug.il,  however,  liavinj;  ra- 
fixmA  to  eufurce  tlie  Berlin  decrees  against  £ng> 
land,  and  despatched  herfleat  to  Bn^  at  tha  tn- 
stigation  of  £ogland,  and  to  avoid  lending  ai  i  tn 
France,  Napoleon  declared  that  tlte  boui-e  of 
Br^nza  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  sent  Jnnot 
to  oocQpy  Lisbon.  Nov,  27,  1807,  the  prince 
regent,  the  qneeti,  and  the  court  of  Portug.il 
criib;ii  kr<l  for  foreign  port,  and  on  tlie  SOth  tho 
J'rench  entered  their  upitoL  In  December  of 
the  same  year  Napoleon  beeama  fnirotved  In 
a  serious  controversy  with  t!iO  pnpo,  which  led 
to  the  annexation  or  tho  marches  of  the  Adri- 
atic pmvinaeala  his  kin;;dom  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  militanr  occupation  of  Rome.  At  tho  Pntno 
lime  Na[iofeon  found  a  pretence  for  interfering 
in  t!io  affairs  of  Spain.  A  seriei*  of  cornii)t 
intrigues,  in  which  the  king,  Charlea  IV.,  his 

aneen,  tha  fiirorite  Oodoy,  and  tha  pretender  to 
lo  throne,  Ferdinand,  ^on  of  Charle'^,  were  en- 
gaged, had  involved  the  iuteriiail  admiuistration 
of  Sna'm  in  inextricable  confusion.  Napoleon 
enttne  Gordian  knot  with  Tiis  Hword.  M  i  lrid 
waa  occupied  by  llurat,  March  S3, 160S,  and  liiu 


emperor  proeUinaed  his  brother  Joewh  king  of 
Spain,  Jnna  6.  Tha Neqwlitao  kingdom,  which 
J  -eph  was  thus  obliged  to  vaeato,  he  trans- 
I'crrcd  to  his  brother-in-law  M  nrjit.  Many  of  tha 
Spanish  nobility  acquiesced  in  this  somroaiy 
disposal  of  the  Bovereignty  of  the  nation,  but 
tho  ^eat  body  of  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
it.  Ferdinand,  alfhonpli  a  pris/nier  in  France, 
wai  declared  hj  them  the  legitimate  monarch, 
irhfia  England  eentlraneose  eopplies  to  snstaia 
the  popnlntion,  and  Na[>oleon  jircpared  to  en- 
force bis  policy.  A  war  which  lasted  7  years 
waa  thuf«  U'^jun  in  the  peninsula.  At  the  oat> 
set  the  Spiiniardi  wore  sneccssftil.  On  June  14 
a  French  squadron  was  captured  by  the  English 
fleet,  in  the  hay  of  Cadiz;  on  tlio  28th  Marshal 
Moaoqr  waa  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Valen- 
cia:  for  f  weeks  Paliftnr  made  a  heroic  defence 
of  Saragossa ;  Julv  20,  tho  new  king  made  Itij 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid ;  on  the  22d,  Oen. 
Dupont,  with  18,000  men,  snrrendned  to  tiha 
Spaniards  atBaylenj  and  on  Aug.  2,  J  ^cph, 
with  all  his  remunmg  fbrces,  commence*]  a 
retreat  beyond  the  Ebro;  Aug.  21,  Marshal 
Jnnot  was  defeated  at  Vimieiro  by  Sir  Arthnr 
Wellesley,  and  this  battle  led  to  the  convention 
of  Ciiitrn,  under  which  Portnj^al  was  evacu- 
atwl  by  tlie  French  forces.  Nwoloon  tlu  refora 
deemed  it  neoeasary  to  take  the  iald  in  per- 
son, and,  in  tho  o.irly  part  of  November,  ap- 
peared in  the  north  of  Stiain  w  ith  IftO^OOO  men. 
The  Spaniards  were  n^ialydt  feate<J  at  IteynosSj 
BuTKoa,  and  Tndcla,  and  on  Dec.  4  he  entered 
Maarid.  The  British  troops,  hastening  to  the  aa- 
slstmce  of  the  S{)aniiird?s  were  pnrstied  to  nnd 
inefiectnolly  attacked  at  Comnna,  but  their 
leader,  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore,  was  teaUy 
wonndcd.  The  presence  of  Hapoleon  «eeTncd  to 
liAve  redeemed  oeariy  tterj  reverse.  But,  in 
Jan.  1800,  he  waa  eompelled  to  return  to  Paris 
to  connteract  tho  movements  of  Austria,  which, 
taking  advantage  of  tho  peninsular  war,  had 
sent  forward  large  bodies  of  troojis  into  tiie  Ty- 
rol and  Italy.  On  April  17  ho  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  hu  army,  and  belbre  the  dose  of  tha 
22d  he  had  cnmplefoly  rotited  tho  An^trian 
forces.  Ou  that  day,  at  Eckinflhl,  he  d«.fv>atcd 
the  archduke  Ohailes;  on  May  13  he  again  en- 
tered Vienna;  on  the  21st  and  22d  he  was 
worsted  at  Aspem  and  Essling,  but  on  July  6  he 
more  than  reeov'ji  '1  his  lo^si'^^,  and  ^niined  a 
Stupendous  victory  at  Wogram,  which  enabled 
hlin  to  dietata  raea  more  hia  own  terms  of 
peace.  During  thr«»p  tronbles  tho  Tyrole-'O 
seized  the  ui>iH>rtonity  to  raise  tlie  standard  of 
insurrection :  tho  British  made  a  descent  upon 
tlie  co.vt  of  Ilolland;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
currying,'  on  a  most  eflTcctire  War  In  Spain,  and 
tlie  dinicalties  with  tho  poi)c  were  renewed; 
jet  Napoleon  contrived  to  make  £k«  a^inst 
aO  these  aMudta.  By  a  daerea  of  Hiay  17  tha 
papal  .states  were  nnnoxed  to  the  French  em- 
pire, which  was  foUowcnl  by  a  bnll  of  txcom- 
Duniication  against  the  emperor,  when  the  pope 
hi:  :  <  lf  M-riH  nrrppted  and  conveyed  to  Paris, 
wiicru  iiu  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  till  1814. 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  trinmpTi-,  an  attempt 
ui>oii  lib  life  was  made,  Oct.  IS,  hy  the  young 
German  enthusiast,  Stupsa,  from  which  ho  had 
but  A  narrow  e8oap«.  To  crown  the  events 
of  tho  year,  it  was  announced  in  l>eooml»r 
that  Napoleon  -was  about  to  repudiate  hi^  wife 
JoaophlDd,  iu  order  to  contract  on  alllaoce 
with  some  of  tho  dynastic  fiunilies,  and  thus 
procure  to  TinnM-lf  a  pwoces^.-^or  of  royal  Wood. 
On  tho  10th  of  that  Uiuiilh       act,  loriaully 
^Toroing  him,  wa:i  passed  by  tho  obedient 
oommiasioners  of  tho  senate^  and  on  April  2, 
1810,  tiie  emperor  was  married  to  the  arch- 
diu-lic38  Maria  Louisa,  n,  diiKL'htor  of  llu'  I'riujd 
and  ancient  house  of  Ilup^burg.  JoiH^phiut^  re- 
tired with  a  broken  heart  to  Mahnairion,  and 
the  new  emprc.-^  t  jok  t!;o  place  of  tho  nfiV  ot  i.  ju- 
ato  and  devoted  couipauiou  of  his  early  )  car3. 
From  this  union  there  was  born  a  sou  on  March 
20, 1811,  who  was  prochiimed,  in  his  pradle. 
the  king  of  Home.   The  iVench  empire  had 
now  reached  ila  greatest  t  xtont  and  its  highest 
^dory.  In  addition  to  tho  8G  departments  of 
France  proper,  it  embraced  8  departments  along 
tho  Alp^«,  15  boyond  tho  Hliino,  15  boyttnd  t!io 
Alps,  iu  upper  and  central  Italy,  aud  7  Ulyriau 
provinces,  beside  exercking  control  in  Spain,  iu 
the  Xt^ian  kingdomaJn  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Tho  Fnonch  codea 
and  French  ideas  wero  predominant  at  "War- 
saw, at  Milan,  at  Naples,  in  Ilolland,  Westpha- 
lia, and  Bavaria.   To  Sweden  a  king  was  giron 
in  the  person  of  Marshal  Bernadotto.  Holland 
was  annexed  to  Friuico  by  decree  of  tho  senate, 
Jol/  9, 1810.   But  in  tho  Spanish  peninsula  the 
progres?  of  the  Froncli  was  slow.   Sir  Arthur 
Wellesloy.whohad  recently  been  made  Lord  Wel- 
lington, exhibited  a  dcgivo  of  inilltan'  skill  aiul 
activity  which  easily  hold  tho  marshals  of  Napo- 
leon in  check,  and  began  to  call  for  the  presence 
of  the  grand  master  of  \^-ar  bitn-elf.  On  July  10, 
1810,  the  fortresa  of  Ciudad  lioilrigo  capitidat- 
ed  to  Ney,  and  in  tho  following  December  Mas- 
•ana  waa  defeated  by  Wellington  at  tho  heights 
of  Bnsaeo.   Nov.  14,  Ma.'vsena  was  driven  from 
before  the  fortifieLl  lines  of  Torres  Vcilriu^.  In 
the  early  part  of  1811  Soult  Ix^ieged  Badsyoz, 
and  captured  it  on  March  10,  but  on  May  16  he 
was  routed  at  Anaiera.    Thus  a  series  of  alter- 
nate successes  and  reverses  marked  tho  cam- 
paign throughout  tho  year.    The>  surrender  of 
Valencia  to  Suchet,  Jan.  0,  1812,  was,  how- 
ever, tho  last  of  tho  French  triumplia.  Ten 
days  afterward, 'Wellington  ro  npturod  Ciudad 
Bodrigo;  April  6,  ho  recaptured  Badi^joz; 
Jnlr  S3,  he  worsted  Harmont  at  ftdamanca; 
and  tho  ncTt  day  tho  capital  of  Spain  was  in 

Eosscasiuu  of  tlio  victorious  English  captain, 
lut  not  until  tho  battle  of  Vittori.-!,  Juno  21, 
1813,  wero  the  French  driven  entirely  beyond 
tho  Pyr^'n^es.  Napoleon  was  personally  occu- 
pied at  tho  timo  willi  a  f^Tcater  enterprise  tlian 
that  of  tho  reduction  of  Spain,  Mia  sood,  un- 
derstandhig  with  Russia  was  not  destined  to 
endure.  Alexander  cunjilaincd  ofhiscncroach- 
monts  upon  the  interc^itd  of  Kutisia,  espcciaUj 


upon  her  commerce  in  tlio  northern  eea^,  and 
tho  comuicuci-uiciit  of  LIk- year  1812  saw  both 
emperors  engaged  in  formidable  preparations  for 
war.    The  scheme  of  a  univeraal  monarchy, 
whidi  dazzled  the  ambition  of  Kapdeon,  seems 
to  hrivc  blitidt-d  him  to  tho  consequences  of 
his  acts,  or  to  ljuve  ullured.  him  to  conquer 
with  utter  indiiilreuco  to  Other  results.  A 
"^taiid  army,"  of  ruore  than  500,000  men,  w.os 
gathered  ou  the  fruulicrs  of  Pulund  to  eiil^r 
upon  tlio  Russian  campaign— one  of  the  uo^ 
stupendous  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  disastrooa 
events  in  the  records  of  bistorf  .  Three  hun- 
dred tliovi.-uiiJ  T^u^sljins  aiHtiiililcd  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Nicmeu  to  oppoao  the  mighty  force  of 
the  French.   Juno  24,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed 
the  river,  and  tho  Russians  retired  step  by  step 
beforo  the  invaders.    Tempests,  raiiis,  aiid  £dm- 
ine  scourged  tho  camps  of  the  French,  and  yet 
they  pushed  forward.  Under  the  wallkof  6mo- 
lendc,  on  tho  evening  of  Aug.  16,  a  division  of 
tho  Russiiini^  ventured  to  make  a  stun  J  againit  an 
iulvanced  division  of  tho  French,  and  before  the 
morning  of  tho  18th  tho  entire  city  was  a  lifip 
of  smoking  ruins.    Both  the  main  armies  drove 
rai)idly  uu  toward  the  city  of  Muacuw.   Sept.  6, 
at  the  small  villai^e  of  Borodino,  they  halted,  and 
came  face  to  face  with  each  other,  resolved  to 
risk  a  trial  of  strength.  As  the  morning  of  the 
7th  d.'iwned,  a  .<olit^iry  gun  anuonnc^'d  the  W- 
ginning  of  tho  fight :  immediately  1,000  cannood 
belched  forth  their  nreof  death ;  more  tlian  250,- 
000  men  wero  enveloped  in  the  den^4.>  ^moke  of 
tho  cunllicL ;  and  when  the  night  fell  luoro  iLan 
90,000  of  killed  and  wounded  heaped  the  field, 
(See  BoBOOiNO.)  On  tlio  following  day  the  Has- 
sans retired  into  Moscow,  only  to  prepare  the 
inliabifuntrf  to  withdraw  in  a  body  bctore  the  ir- 
resistiblo  arms  of  France.   On  the  l&th,  when 
Napoleon  rode  into  the  anctent  o^iital,  it  was 
as  silent  as  tlio  desert,  and  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  tho  Kremlin  as  if  he  were  about 
to  sleep  in  a  tomb.   But  suddenly,  at  mid- 
night, a  hundred  glares  of  light  showed  that 
the  people  had  not  yet  all  deserted.   The  vast 
city  w:iH  in  flaIlle^  in  every  direction,  and  the 
batBed  French,  enveloped  in  fire,  were  oom> 
peUed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  desolate  snrround- 
ing  country.  Kapoleon  lingered  over  the  splen- 
did ruius  uutQ  Oct.  19,  when  all  hL>  proposiJs 
for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties  being 
rejected,  ho  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  order 
a  retreat.   At  first  tho  weather  was  fine,  and 
only  moderately  cold ;  but  soon  tho  snow,  the 
rain,  £itigne,  and  swarms  of  haraaung  Oosaaoks 
threw  the  dispirited  FrenduaeQ  Into  diflorder. 
Then  commenced  that  tcrribleretrcat  of  120,0'W 
men,  which  for  various  suffering  and  horror  has 
no  parallel  in  tho  annals  of  our  race.  Napoleon 
himself  retnrncd  immediately  to  Franco,  and  was 
almost  tho  lir.-t  to  aunuunco  his  disaster  in  his 
own  capital,  so  rapidly  had  hofloil  from  thosccno. 
The  loss  of  tho  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  in 
this  campaign,  was  125,000  slain,  132,000  dead 
of  fatigue,  hun^'er,  disease,  and  cold,  and  19?,- 
000  made  prisoners.  Yet  the  author  of  this 
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fearful  waate  of  lioinan  life  had  scarcelj  reach-  army.  lie  reached  Paris  Kov.  9,  to  enoonn* 
ed  Paria  when  he  issued  orders  for  new  oon-  ter  a  strong  ftonHnfl  of  dtoMtisfaction  on  tint 
•oriptiooab  aod  still  thooght  of  proeecnting  the  part  of  hb  own  ooastiTinen.  The  legislatlvd 
wart  Tnla  dreadful  reverse  encooraged  the  body  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  ooold 
Etiro7>can  powers  to  w  nth  coalition,  com-  only  ho  aiiswcml  hy  a  gnanl  of  fnildiL-rs.  Yet 
posed  of  BlUHl^  Euskud,  Sweden,  Prussia,  tlie  devoted  France,  in  Uie  midst  of  her  hainili- 
and  Spain,  wMon,  mmj  in  the  vear  1818,  sent  atiom,  was  not  mwilllng  to  allow  lier  liero 
forward  its  forces  toTvartl  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  another  chanco.  "With  a  fertility  of  resource 
to  hem  in  the  indomlLabla  general,  who  seamed  aud  a  g«niuM  for  combination  which  wore  almost 
to  set  every  miifortone  at  defianoe.  With  an  miraciuoufi,  Ka^leon  waaprexjaroJ^  by  the  end 
amy  of  860,000  men  Napoleoa  repidred  to  of  Jan.  1814,  to  enter  upon  another  campaign, 
Germany,  where  he  fooght  and  won  the  battla  which  ia  colled  the  campaign  of  France.  Pms> 
of  Latzcn  on  May  2,  and  the  battle  of  Bautzen  sio,  Kiissia,  and  Atisfria.  were  already  on  her 
on  the  21st  and  22d,  bat  neither  of  them  with  eastern  borders;  WelKngtoo  bad  crossed  the 
decM^e  TBsnltB.  On  Jnne  4  an  armistice  was  Pyr^n^s,  aad  mid  laid  siage  to  Bayonne ;  Ber- 
n^rrocd  upon,  when  Napoleon  repaired  to  Drcr-  nadotte,  tho  Iring  of  Sweden  an  1  li".  comjianion 
den,  where  Mettemich,  on  the  part  of  Anstri;i,  of  the  emperor,  was  ooming  ilowu  fnuu  the 
oflfered  a  mediation  with  a  view  to  closing  the  norlh  at  the  head  of  100,000  troops;  andMurftl^ 
war.  Bat  Napoleon  could  not  agree  to  the  his  own  brother-in-law,  had  entered  into  a 
terms  wMeh  were  proposed  to  him,  fixing  the  secret  treaty  with  Anstria  for  the  ezpabtion  of 
limit  of  the  French  empire  at  the  Rhine,  and  the  French  from  Italy.  Thus,  «nrroandod  on 
bortiliUes  recommeooeu.  From  Ang.  24  to  27,  all  sides  by  enemies,  with  his  disposable  force 
ahaltle  raged  axoimd  Ifao  dty  of  Drmden,  with  riiattered  and  broktfi,  tha  fadondtaUa  emperor 
the  prppouderanoe  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  still  repulsed  their  attacks,  and  still  continued 
Frtsach;  but,  owing  to  tlic  want  of  cavalry,  to  astonish  Europe  with  his  dazzling  victorieSb 
iNapoleon  was  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the  Bat  numbers,  as  well  as  moral  power,  were  now 
advantages  for  which  he  looked.  The  greater  agadnst  him ;  the  allies  succeeded  in  reaching 
part  of  the  month  of  September  was  passed  in  a  the  exterior  defences  of  Paris;  the  capital, 
oesultory  warfare,  tho  French  armies,  on  tho  wliieh  for  so  many  years  liad  dictftted  law  to 
whole,  losing  ground,  and  experiencing  constant  all  other  capitals,  was  obliged  to  ciwitaUte; 
desertions  on  the  part  of  their  GerBtaDalBaa.  It  and,  m  Ifandi  il,  Alaxaodar  and  weffing' 
wn^  no  longer  tho  dyna-^tfl  who  were  oppoising  ton  entered  Paris  amid  tho  ncclamntions 
li^apoleott,  but  the  m^uule,  and  the  prestige  of  of  the  peuple.  The  senate,  formerly  his 
popular  sympathy,  whion  had  carried  nim  along,  too  serviceable  ini^tniment,  declared  thafi 
even  in  the  midst  of  nominal  enemies,  was  be-  ''by  arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  con- 
ginning  to  fSaU.  Among  the  Teutonic  masses  stitntion,"  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne, 
the  thouglit  Iiad  isproad  that  tho  war  Ix-foro  and  absolved  all  Frenclimen  from  their  al- 
them  was  a  Freiheitskrieg — a  war  of  inde*  h^ianoe.  His  own  gonerals,  in  this  tho  hoor 
pendenoe;  md  the  rlctor,  hitiiarto  Invtael-  ofhla  alMaetneot,  itisutod  tiutt  Iw 
Die,  wn.s  at  last  bronirht  to  face,  not  the  rep-  dicato,  and  on  April  11,  lie  signed  his  snr- 
resont&tives  of  dilapidated  monarchies,  but  render  of  power.  Uo  waai  allowed  the  sov- 
a  nation  in  its  moral  might  and  dignity.  (For  creignty  of  the  i:4and  of  Elba,  with  a  revenne 
a  more  detailed  history  of  the  great  cam-  of  6,000,000  francs,  and,  after  taking  leave  of 
p«!gn  of  1818-*14  see  BtOoinEK.)  On  Oct.  his  army  at  Fontainebleau,  he  departed  for  his 
16  the  battle  oi)ened  at  TA'ipsic,  and  a  pallant  new  nlM>de.  On  May  4,  ho  landed  from  tho 
Btrog^e  on  the  part  of  the  French  showed  that  British  frigate  Undwrnted,  at  the  port  of 
their  energies  were  stiU  fiwh,  and  the  geidtta  Ferrajo ;  and  Looia  XVUL  raanmad  thaasat  of 
of  their  leader  unimpaired.  The  17th  was  a  his  anocftors. — ^Ten  months  later,  invited  by  a 
day  of  auxiuus  »u!^|x:ui^  and  rapid  preporatiMi.  eoni{Mracy  of  old  republican^  joined  to  the 
On  the  18th  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  Na*  Booaparaata,  Napoleon,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
poleon  discovered  tliat  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch  and  foment  tho  intrignes  of  Paris,  was 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  morning  of  tho  secretly  returning  to  France.  On  Feb.  26, 
IWl  saw  the  dejected  linea  of  tho  Frencli  slow-  1815,  escaping  from  Elba,  ho  landed  at  Can- 
]j  filing  out  of  the  city,  when  the  allies  furc(>d  no^  not  for  from  Fr^os^  with  an  escort  com- 
tiieir  way  into  the  town,  and  by  blowing  up  a  posed  of  aboot  1,000 of  Us  dd  goard.  Aa  eooa 
bridge  committed  a  sad  haroc,  and  made  Homo  as  Ins  arrival  was  known,  a  largo  part  of  the 
25,000  priitoners.  Thus,  after  an  obstinate  re-  army,  headed  by  Ney  and  Colonel  Lab^doydre, 
eistanoe  of  8  ^ya,  Kapdeon  was  oompdled  to  Joined  his  ca  ;  and  he  made  atrinmpbal  pro- 
retreat — a  movement  for  which,  prodigious  as  grow  toward  Paris.  Europe  was  overwhelmed 
his  genius  was  in  ossatdt  and  defence,  ho  seem-  with  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition, 
cd  to  liave  but  little  cajiacity.  As  at  Moscow,  On  March  20.  and  before  a  shot  was  fired.  Louis 
and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  backward  march  was  XVIII.  was  driven  from  tho  throne  to  which  he 
worse  than  a  battle  loat.  Though  he  oat  Us  had  ioat  been  restored  by  (he  eomUned  amriea 
way  bravely  through  the  Bavarian?,  his  late  of  the  world.  Tho  congress  of  Vienna,  stillln 
friends,  at  lianau,  yet,  when  he  crossed  the  session,  disporang  of  the  rights  of  nations  in  a 
BUm^  bat  80,000  nmalned  of  aliUaiplaiidid  ipiritwUeh  alDNatJaaaBeSfhew]!^ 
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career  of  Napoleon,  hoard  the  uows  Avith  oston- 
tohmeDtt  and  instantly  concerted  a  plan  for  coO' 
joint  resistance  to  thu  lorril-Ic  man.  Th».-  armies 
resuTiU'd  their  luiircli  tuwuj'd  liiu  rrciicii  iiuu- 
tier.  Napoleon,  hastily  reorganizing  the  gov- 
ernmant,  but  on  a  boats  more  liberal  than  that 
of  the  otni)ire,  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
opou  nivj/Dli.'itiutLs  fir  pc.-iue,  advanced  to  their 
encounter.  Uroined  as  Fnuiee  wait  by  a  long 
aeriei  of  deRoIaUng  conquests,  250,000  men 
•went  forward  to  meet  almost  double  tliat  num- 
ber of  enemie?.  On  Juno  15,  with  150,000  vcte- 
fWIBl  Napolenn  crn-M  d  ifit*  Belgian  frontier; 

next  day  he  defeated  the  Pruaedans  under 
Bl&eher,  at  Liguy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ho 
Bcnt  Nt  y  against  the  English  army  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  where  ho  was  routed  by  Welhngton. 
On  the  morning  of  tlio  17th,  the  latter  fell  back 
upon  "Waterloo,  Lard  f-llow-.-d  by  Xapo].-!;)!!. 
The  hour  for  the  final  LalUa  hiid  cume ;  tlio 
French  were  thoroughly  dispersed,  and  the 
Great  Captain  hurried  back  to  Paris.  Ouco 
more  the  capital  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops ; 
a  War  which  had  histed  fur  23  year>  Wivs  ti..-^:d; 
the  k'giidature  douianded  a  «econd  abdication ; 
on  the  ^d  June,  jnat  100  days  after  his  reenmp* 
tion  of  power,  tho  second  abdication  was  ?icrneil; 
and  Xapoleou  was  leijuircd  to  embark  imuinlly 
for  tho  United  States.  But  Napoleon,  arrived 
at  iiochefort,  with  a  view  to  fly.  found  tiiat 
there  would  he  little  probability  of  his  escaping 
tho  vigilance  of  tlie  Briti-li  cruisers,  and  volun- 
tarily sorrenderod  himself  to  Captain  Maitland, 
of  Uie  British  var'sliip  Bellerophon.  The 
British  government  ordered  his  detention  as  a 
prisoner,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  the  island 
of  Sti  Belena  for  lite.  Thus  ended  the  pablic 
career  of  the  greatest  military  genioa,  not 
ezoepting  Jalius  Orosar,  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  ITo  landed  at  liU  j  hico  of  imjiris- 
onmeut  Oct.  16,  1816}  and  remained  thcrcu 
■Itematelj  fi^tting  at  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  hijn,  and  dictating  memoirs  of  hi-*  extr;i- 
ordinary  career,  until  May  5,  1821,  when  ho 
died  of  an  ulcer  of  tlie  stomach,  tho  same  dis- 
use which  had  carried  oft'  hiti  father.  On  tho 
8th  of  May,  his  remains  were  interred  beneath 
some  weeping  willows,  near  a  fountain  in 
Slane^s  valley ;  but  20  years  ulierward,  Oct.  18, 
1640,  tho  king  of  the  French,  Loois  Philippe, 
procured  tlie  removal  of  his  ashes  to  France, 
W'bero  ihay  now  repose,  beneath  a  magnificent 
monnmunt,  in  the  Ilotel  des  InvaUde8.^Nnpo- 
loon's  marvellous  character  and  career,  on  which 
wo  have  hero  no  space  to  remark,  will  occupy 
tho  pens  of  tho  historian  and  tho  moralist,  lor 
j^eors  et  to  come ;  and  nntil  that  distant  d^y 
when  it  shall  be  dearly  discerned  that  the  true 
greafnc^'3  nf  man  coiisi-ts  in  his  superiority  in 
those  qualities  whicii  dis'.ingniili  liiin  as  man, — 
in  his  disinterested  love  of  goudiK  ~s  tmd  truth, 
and  in  tho  energy  with  w!dc!i  }io  lias  caused 
tho  same  to  prevail, — it  will  bo  in  vain  to  look 
for  a  uiiihjrinity  of  judi,'!nent  in  regard  to  him; 
bat  we  need  not  await  a  distant  day  to  accord 
to  him  the  poasemkm  of  nnsorpassed  military 


ability,  of  indomitable  eolf-rclixoioe,  of  un&leep- 
ing  ana  prodigious  energy,  and  of  the  most  lofty 

and  commanding  intellect,  perhaps,  that  was 
over  given  to  a  human  bcin^. — TLo  bibliograj^Ly 
of  Napoleon  may  be  said  lo  embrace  ahuoot  tho 
entire  literature  of  the  first  part  of  the  19th. 
eentnrjr,  and  therefore  wie  ean  only  refer  to  m, 
few  of  the  leading  works  directly  illustrative  of 
tho  principal  events  of  his  life.  Tho  Mch.uirc-^ 
by  iJourrienne,  the  Soutenin  hktoriijue*,  by  tLo 
Duchess  d'Abrantes,  tho  Memorial  dc  Stc. 
IleiefUy  by  Los  Cases,  and  the  '•  Voice  fioua  iiL. 
Helena,"  by  Barry  O'Meara,  are  universally 
Imowa;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Z«  otfn* 
tulai  et  Tempire^  by  Thiers,  of  the  of 
Napoleon,''  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  tho 
lives  by  Loekhart  and  by  UaziitU  In  additioa 
to  these,  the  Btudent  may  consult  (Eacm 
NiapoLcon^  C  vols.  Svo,  Stnttgart  and  Tiibia^^en, 
1853;  Itecue'il  par  ordrc  chrojiolag'nj^u^.  dc  seM 
Uttret,  proclamatiomy  Ac,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1855; 
HUtoire  de  NapoUm  ttdela  iVomM^  by  Tlub- 
caudau,  10  vols. ;  BtUoiire  de  NapeUon  ^dela 
grande  arm«e,  by  S<igar;  Mclangna  luftorlqnes., 
torn  ta  dicUe,  by  Montholon,  4  vols. ;  VU  poli- 
tique et  viilitaire^  by  Jonuni,  4  voli. ;  J/i- 

VioirfS  ccrK.i  fovs  m  <//V^V,  by  (lourgaud, 
2  vols.;  Jjucutuciu  partkuUira  gur  Nai^viti&n  ; 
Cours  diplomatique  it  politique  ettmit  du 
i/<m>teur,  T  vols.;  CorretpondanM  hMiU^  ^ 
Jieu^  et  eenfiienUelle,  7  vols. ;  Man§  hamm 
et  Napoleon,  gu'iscuirn  liUtoTiqu€*f\n')iKaii<:\iA, 
2  volk ;  Memoires  pour  tervir  d  fhietoire^  by 
Savaryi  4  vols.;  Contestation  enire  le  Saint 
Shy/e  et  Napoleon,  by  Schoolo,  3  vols.;  Preeia 
det  ecenemenls  mUiluirea^  by  Mathicu  Duiuo^ 
19  vols. ;  Compendio  storieo  »u  Pio  VI L,  Mi- 
lan o,  1824  ;  Hutoire  de  la  recoUUiau  d^JS^eigtis, 
by  Col.  Schepeler;  Southey's  "History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,"  and  Napier's  "^i^tory  of  tlie 
War  in  the  Peuinaula,"  6  vols.;  ''Despatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wdlington,"  8  vols. ;  Mentokm 
itur  li  gnerre  <le  1809,  by  Geu.  Pelct.  4:  vols.; 
La  tirite  $ur  Vliimiuli^  de  Mv»cou^  b^  Coont 
Roetopchin,  Paris,  1623;  ILw^  Mcmoiret  pour 
tervir  d  Vhietoke  de  la  campagne  delSl4;  Hiih 
toire  de  laeampagne  de  Varmie  Anglai$e,  et  d» 
rnnno:  Pnjiii<ichni:,  en  1S15,  Slutt^'art,  lbl7; 
Obeertatiom  eur  la  relation  dc  la  cajnpagn»i4 
1815,  by  Gen.  Gourgaud,  Philadelphia,  1818; 
"History  of  the  Cajitivity  of  Nnpoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  from  tho  Letters  and  Journals  of 
the  late  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Hndsoo  Lowe,^  8 
vols.  1853 ;  Memoira  ct  ewrretpondanee  du  r$i 
Joseph  lionaparte,  Paris,  1853-55  ;  IIi»toire  d* 
hi  rtitnurdduh,  \>y  il.  de  Laniartine,  ?,  vuL^. ;  Let 
idea  NapoUoniennet,  by  Louis  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte,  Brussets,  1889 ;  Napoleon  im  Jahre  1818, 
poJltiKh-mlVitiilrusdi  gaatihhrt,  by  Cmd  liade, 
■A  vol**.,  Altona,  1841 ;  GuchichU  d<-4  JJcui- 
eehen  Freiheitehriega,  by  Dr.  Friodricli  Ilieh- 
ter,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1840 ;  ManuserU  de  1813. 
by  Baron  Fain,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1825;  "The  Fall 
of  Napoleon,"  by  CoL  Mitchell,  Lond.>n,  1?45; 
Martin.  Hietmre  de  PetpHUioti  de  VEgypU; 
mu.  «f$  JBYance,  pendant  h  XVUZ  mMi^  by 
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O.  J.  LaflrtteUe,  •  Tok,Pai1i,  1860;  ''Hii- 
tarj  at  the  18t»  wntary,  and  of  th9  IWh  till 

the  overthrow  of  tlio  French  Empire,"  by  F.  C. 
Sohloiaer  (translated  bjr  D.  Davisun),  8  vul^., 
LondOB,  184d-*83 ;  Thnoignage$  hutoriqvM  o'l 

£tin$e  an*  haut«  mlkf  sous  yapoUon^  hy  M. 
esmarcta,  Paris,  1883.  The  Ist  volnmoof 

Eoleon'soorrespondenoe  appeared  at  Paris  early 
1 185&  nader  the  aospicos  of  the  goTermnoit. 
BONAPARTE,  Napolkost  Francois  Joskpr 
Cmahi.ks,  or  Nm  '  i  iiov  II.,  the  son  of  the  em- 
perur  Napolooo,  born  in  Pariii,  March  20, 1811, 
died  at  Schdnbnmn,  July  22,  1888.  Ho  w«a 
tbo  fruit  of  the  marriage  between  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Lonisaof  Austria,  and  fV-om  hi';  l)irtli 
8tyl^  the  kbigof  Rome.  When  the  cth- 
perorwaa  compdl^  to  abdieata  in  1814|  he 
went  with  his  mother  to  Viemifl,  and  ▼as  edn* 
catcd  there  by  liis  praiKlfuther,  the  emperor  of 
Aastria.  His  title  there  was  the  dnke  of  Hcich' 
atadt,  and  he  waa  moat  car^lly  inatroetod, 
especially  in  the  military  art.  But  he  appears 
to  have  inherited  bot  little  of  the  at»ility 
vt  bk  &^er;  lito  oooatitiitioii  wm  waak,  and 
early  aytnptoms  of  oonstiinption  unfitted  him 
for  the  laborious  duties  of  a  military  career. 
On  Napoleon*8  return  from  Elbn,  in  1815,  fin 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  young  doke 
to  Paris,  bat  froatrated  by  the  Aurtrlan  anthor- 
ities.  lie  was  made  n  lleutcnant-colond  in 
1881^  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  Hungarian 
in&ntry  in  the  garrison  of  Vienna,  but  his 
death,  when  he  was  but  21  years  old,  cut  him 
off  before  he  had  reached  an  ago  in  whioh  he 
might  have  (lisjilayed  any  abilities  ho  possessed. 
During  bis  lifetime  he  never  awmued  the  title 
of  Napoleon  II.,  inasmnoh  as  the  abdication  of 
hi.s  fiitlior,  in  his  favor,  was  never  nclmitted  by 
the  allit^  nor  was  it  ev^r  claimed  by  the  Fr*mcu 
government  But  in  1  s52,  when  the  resump- 
tion of  empire  by  Louis  Napoleon  rendered 
some  title  necessary,  ho  was  oonddered  Napo- 
leon 11.,  and  the  n«'\v  emperor  took  tliat  of 

Kleon  HI.   The  latter  title,  however,  having 
en  recognised  by  the  several  govenunents  m 
Europe,  the  rccoprnitinn  of  the  former  is  implied. 

1U»NAI*ARTK,  CiiAKLasLoi  Id  N.M-oi.F.tiN.  or 
Kapoijvov  III.,  is  the  youngest  son  of  I^niis, 
the  king  of  Holland,  and  Hortonso,  daughter  of 
tike  empress  Josephine,  who  reappears  on  the 
throne  of  France,  tYom  whirli  sho  was  expelled 
N^oleon  I.,  in  the  person  of  her  grandson, 
was  bom  in  Faria,  Amfl  90, 1800.  Tlwem* 
peror  and  emprc<!«»  were  nin  5pon«nrs  at  baptism, 
and  he  visa  mi  curly  favorite  with  Napoleon. 
As  his  father  and  mother  soon  came  to  live 
separately  (indeed,  they  had  been  alienated 
before,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  im- 

Krative  command  of  the  emperor  that  King 
>uifl  allowed  the  child  to  be  recognized  as  his), 
be  was  chiefly  ednoated  by  bis  fnother,  who  re- 
sided in  Paris  nndcrtho  title  of  the  qneen  of  Hol- 
land. Alter  the  battle  of  W  aterloo,  the  family 
retired  first  to  Aqgsbarg,  where  he  learned  the 
Ckrman  langnagc,  and  subsequently  to  Switzer- 
land, whore  tbey  passed  their  eommera,  while  in 


-winter  they  repaired  to  Borne.  The  principal 
tutor  of  Looia  Hapoleoa  waa  IL  Leras,  ino, 

being  a  stern  republican,  gave  him  his  first  but 
short-lived  inclinations  to  republican  principles. 
For  a  time,  however,  he  was  at  the  mUitaiy 
collefxo  of  Thiin,  where  he  made  .snmo  progress 
in  tlie  science  of  gunnery,  but  yim  not  distin- 
gnisliod  as  a  scholar.  When  the  revolution  of 
1880  broke  oat,  he  petitioDed  Louis  PhiUppe  to 
be  sDowed  to  rstora  to  Frniee,  bnt  that  adroit 
monarch  reftised  the  rcfiuest.  I.oriis  and  his 
brother.  Napoleon,  then  repaired  to  Italy, where 
^7  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1831.  But  the  interference  of 
France  and  Austria  in  behalf  of  the  papal  auihor- 
ities  soon  put  an  end  to  these,  and  tlio  brothers 
were  banished  from  the  papal  territory.  The 
elder  brother.  Napoleon,  mca  at  Pesaro,  a  victim 
to  Ills  Jinx!'  ■ies  and  fati^nies,  March  '27  of 
that  year,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  also  prostrated 
bj  llhea  at  Aaoona,  was  joined  by  bis  mother, 
and  having  In  vain  applied  for  pormi'i>ion  to 
enter  the  French  array,  ho  spent  a  slmrt  time 
in  England,  eventually  retiring  to  his  mother's 
chateau  at  Aroncnberg,  in  Thuraan.  The  dnke  of 
Beichstadt  dying  in  1882,  left  him  the  successor 
of  Napoleon  I.,  not  by  le;ritimate  descent,  but 
by  the  imperial  edicts  of  1804  and  1805,  whidi 
set  aaUe  dw  woal  order  of  deseent,  and  fixed 
the  succession  in  tlio  line  of  the  4th  brother  of 
Napoleon,  Louis,  iontead  of  iu  that  of  the  elder 
brother  Joseph.  This  opened  a  new  career  to 
his  ambition,  and  he  seems  from  that  time  to 
have  set  his  heart  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
imperial  position  and  lionors.  Nor  did  he  leave 
any  means  untried  by  which  he  might  hope  to 
win  over  the  Trench  people  to  an  approval  of 
his  lofty  projoet.  Tie  wrote  a  bi^ok  called 
Mewria  polilique*,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  the  neosarftj  of  an  emjit  ror  to  the 
true  republican  orgonisatloa  of  France.  This 
was  subsequently  expanded  Into  a  larcer  work, 
called  J'UcJi  X'ij><>Uon{ninr.i,  wlierein  the  policy 
and  plans  of  the  emperor  were  nu^pufied  and 
extolled,  and  ^une^y  comrnended  to  the 
adoption  of  France.  But  he  did  not  limit  his 
vifurts  to  the  publication  of  book:^ ;  he  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  Colonel  Vaudry, 
and  other  military  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Strasbourg;  and,  Oct.  80,  1886,  he  proclaimed 
a  revolution.  The  soldiers  of  some  re/^i- 
ments  received  him  with  acclamation,  but  the 
other  regiments  remained  true  to  tlicir  duty, 
and  the  attempt  resulted  in  a  miserable  failure. 
Hie  prince,  however,  was  taken  pri.soncr,  and 
Lonla  Philippe,  inatead  of  having  him  executed, 
consented,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  TnerHy  to  banish  him.  Ho  wns  sent  to 
the  Unifc  1  S-  >.tes,  where  ho  led  a  life  of  idle- 
ness fur  a  ebort  Umo,  and  then  went  to  South 
America.  The  mortal  Illness  of  bis  mother 
took  him  hack  to  Arcnenber^,  in  time  to  seo 
her  die  on  Oct.  6,  1837.  As  he  imnudiatcly 
set  to  woikdefending  his  conduct  at  Strasbourg^ 
the  government  of  France  demanded  his  extra- 
dition from  Switzwland,  wMoAi  ooontiy  at  first 
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refaseJ  to  comply  with  tlio  request,  but  after- 
Av.ird  was  about  to  (useat  to  it,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  Tolmitaiil^  withdrew  to  Engtand. 

Tl;. TO  lio  ocoujiicil  Liin-elf  5ti  prc[):iriij;j:  Lis 
Idces  IsapoUuhUMu^  before  referred  tt),  and  ia 
getting  up  a  second  revolutionary  expedition. 
Accompanied  by  Count  Montholon,  who  had 
been  the  compauiou  of  his  unclo  at  Sl  Holennj 
and  a  retinue  of  about  50  person::,  ho  saikd 
in  a  steamboat  from  Margate  in  August,  1S40, 
Hd  carried  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  which  was 
ox]>octo<1  t'>  pcrfiiriJi  suiiu!  exploit  to  awaken 
UiO  cuthusiusm  of  tho  French  nation.  lie 
landed  at  Boulogne,  marclied  witli  hi^^  followers 
to  tho  barracks,  and  calleil  npon  tho  soldiers  to 
surrender  or  to  juin  his  cause.  Tlicy  peremp- 
torily rcfn-cd  to  do  either,  when  a  few  shot^j 
were  interchan^tL  and  the  pinncewas  com- 
peDed  to  seeic  safety  on  a  neighboring  hill. 
The  eagle  did  uot  j^errnnii,  and  tho  iiriiico  waa 
arrested  iu  an  cude&vor  to  get  back  to  tho 
steamhoi^  He  was  tried  for  treason  l)efore 
i\\o  Iioii^e  rif  pc-r.T^.  wa.'^  dcferii!oil  li_y  tho  elo- 
queiiL  Ikrrycr,  but  wus  scutciicud  to  perpetual 
unprisonmoiit  in  tho  fortress  of  Uam.  This 
ezdaiiiion  from  tbo  world  gave  him  lei.suro  fur 
the  exerclsK)  of  his  literary  abilities,  and  he 
passed  soint'  df  hi-,  tliiit'  in  wnun;^  "  IIi-tiirIo;il 
Fragments,"  among  whicli  is  a  comparUon  of 
tho  French  revolution  of  1884  and  the  English 
revolution  of  ir.^S;  also,  an  analysis  of  tho 
sugar  (luestion,  and  an  essay  on  the  extinction 
of  pauperism,  in  the  lost  of  wiiioli  ;i.  decidedly 
socialistic  tone  is  assumed.  Tho  author  pro- 
poses, as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  affect  tho 
poorer  classes,  the  frstablishmeut  of  agriculiui  ;!.! 
associations  iu  those  parts  of  the  country  wliich 
are  unenltivated,  asserting  hi^^  own  determina- 
tion to  act  uUvny^  in  the  "  intcrt?<ty;  cf  tlio 
masses,  tho  fuMircci  uf  all  rigliL  Wid  of  uU 
wealth,  althiHj-h  (!i.stitiito  of  tho  one,  and  with- 
out guorauty  fur  the  other."  ItepuUlished, also^ 
CoMvleratioiu  I'oUiiquet  et  milifmrea  tnir  la 
S^iii.-7<i\  ;ind  a  Manvxl  sur  VnrtiUt  r'n.  After 
remaining  in  prison  6  years,  lio  mauogod 
to  efiect  his  escape  by  the  assistance  of  his 
phy*^u  in  the  diT-s  of  n  workman,  and 
wont  again  tu  Euglmul.  When  tiio  revolu- 
tion of  1848  broke  out,  ho  repaired  to 
Paris^  and  was  chosra  a  deputy  to  the  nation- 
al assembly,  from  tho  dep.arimont  of  tho 
S>  iiio  and  3  other  dop  trtmentj.  Latnartiiie, 
opposing  the  Bonaparte  djnosty,  endeavored 
to  effect  his  banislmie&t  from  France,  but  after 
a  stormy  debate,  Louis  Napoleon  was  admitted 
to  his  seat.  Tie  professed  to  bo  a  republican, 
and  as  such  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  tho  ro- 
pnblic.  In  May,  1850,  when  tho  election  for 
president  caino  on,  ho  was  found  to  be  the  most 
popular  <  atididate,  and  was  chosen  by  a  largo 
DU'\jority  of  votes.  Ills  government  as  president 
noinintdly  republican,  was  yet  steadily  Erected 
tn  thi'  fiirth. T.un  <•  of  his  personal  schemes.  Iu 
the  btjzinniiig  ul  1851,  Ohimgaruier,  wliu  cuui- 
mandcd  the  army  of  Paris,  Wiis  dismissed,  and 
the  legislative  aasembijr,  which  rofused  to  paaa 


several  bills  urged  by  him,  was  dcnoTmco<l  as 
factious  and  reCractorj.  All  through  the  sum- 
mer iJie  breach  between  tiie  prince  prealdettt^ 

as  ho  was  o;  Jlo(l,  and  the  repre  sentatives  of  the 
people  was  widened,  when  euddenly,  on  the 
night  of  the  2d  December,  tho  proident  de- 
clared Paris  in  a  state  of  siego ;  a  dt< too  "was 
issued  dissolvuig  the  assembly,  180  of  the  mem- 
bers were  placed  under  arrest,  tho  leading  ones 
being  torn  from  their  beds  and  sent  to  prison, 
and  Uto  people  who  exhibited  any  dispodtkoi 
to  talxf  thoir  part  were  shot  down  in  the 
streets  by  tlio  Jiors.  A  decree  was  pntlorih 
at  tho  saiiie  time,  ordering  tlie  establisbmeat 
of  nnivorsal  suffrage,  and  tlie  olectii>n  of  a  pres- 
ident fur  10  years.  Louis  Isapuleou  was  of 
course  elected  under  this  decree ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  firmly  reseated  in  his  piece, 
he  higtvx  to  prepare  for  the  restoration  of  tihe 
oraphc.  In  January,  1$52,  the  mttirund  giuird 
waa  revived,  a  new  constitution  adopted,  and 
new  orders  of  nobiHty  issued.  On  Nor.  SI  and 
22,  the  people  were  asked  to  vote  njwn  a 
jihhiscitum^  reviving  tho  imperial  dignity  ia 
tho  person  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Tho  votes  were 
counted  largely  in  Lis  iavor,  and  he  waa  de- 
clared emneror,  under  the  title  of  Kapoleon  IU. 
Thus  t!io  long  and  oajror  pursuit  of  llic  ro-usci- 
tation  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  at  last 
crowned  with  success.  In  January,  1863,  Louis 
Xai>oleon  married  EugC-nie,  Counters  dt-  Tob.i, 
a  Si»anish  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ao 
comidishments,  and  tho  result  of  tho  union  was 
the  birth  of  a  son,  March  16,  1856.  In  March, 
lS5  t,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  conjunction  iiHthEng^ 
land,  declared  war  against  Russia, — a  war  which 
was  conducted  by  all  the  parties  with  great 
vigor,  until  i^nce  was  resumed  in  1868,  on 
teriiiti  figTi  I  (1  u])on  by  a  conference  of  tho  great 
powers,  jjcld  ia  Paris.  On  a  viat  of  tho  em- 
peror and  empress  to  England  in  1855,  they 
were  received  with  great  wlendor  and  enthu* 
sia^m.  The  government  of  ijouis  Napoleon  ha* 
been  dL-:[>  'lic,  and  yet  to  a  certain  extont  satis- 
facton-  to  tho  peoide.  Weary  of  revolution* 
and  civil  wars,  of  which  it  faaa  bad  so  fre- 
quent and  droaJful  an  experience,  tho  French 
nation  Kcems  to  prefer  the  endurance  oi  any 
kind  of  government,  wUch  can  bring  it  tran- 
quillity and  pcico,  to  incurring  the  hazards  of 
civil  strife.  Symptoms  of  dissatiffaction,  how- 
(.vcT,  slowed  themselves  during-  tho  year  1857, 
and  iu  tho  elections  for  tho  legislative  aseemblj 
a  most  decided  expression  of  oppoittioai  waa 
given  !>y  tho  city  ot  Piiris.  Tho  ftttcmpt  npon 
tho  eujperor's  life,  Jan.  14, 1858,  has,  moreover, 
produced  greater  stringency  in  the  government, 
and  was  followed  by  serions  complioationa  with 
England  and  otiier  powers. 

BONArARTES  of  Baltimore.  Tlio  1  ranch 
of  the  family  residing  in  Baltimore,  Moryknd, 
was  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Bo* 
naparte,  brother  of  tlie  emperor  Napoleon  L, 
with  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of  Wiiliam 
Patterson,  an  eminent  merdumt  in  llie  citgr  nt 
BoltiuuNw.  She  was  acarce  18  yean  of  egc^ 
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when  Jarome  BonqMrte  in  nommand  of  aFrepoh 
fkigiike  )«ttd«d  In  lieir  Yoric  In  190S.  BIw,  al 

that  tiino,  was  distinguished  by  nncornmon 
personal  Uefiuty,  and  m  aaid,  mareovor,  to 
have  :>tri kingly  resembled  the  Bonaparte  fiuniljr. 
The  fame  of  Napoleon  imured  for  hia  brother 
Jerome  a  disUngaiahed  reception  in  Amer- 
ioa,  and  ■wherever  ho  went  ho  was  most  hospi- 
tiiUj  entertained.  On  visiting  Baltimore  be  mw 
IGm  FkM0r•ol^  ttid  foca  iMfltine  nttidk  attablM^ 
to  her,  a  partiwity  which  she  readily  returned. 
Mid  bein^  ambitiona  in  her  riows  of  lifd,  aho  at 
QOce  laooepted  his  offers  of  marriage,  and  was 
united  to  him  Dea  24,  1803.  The  man-ia^o 
ceremony  was  performed  l)y  tlio  bishop  of  Bal- 
tiinore,  Jolin  Carroll,  hrotlier  of  Charles  Oarroll 
of  OarroUton,  the  signer  of  the  dedwatinn  of 
Independenoe,  andln  aooordaneewHhtberitnal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch.  Tlio  marriai^ 
contract,  considered  of  ioipurt^ce,  was  drawn 
Xp  by  Alexandar  J*  Dallaa,  sabaequonUy  seoro- 
tJiry  of  the  treasury,  and  witnciwed  by  several 
official  personages,  including  tho  mayor  of  Bal- 
timore. Jerome  Honapixrto  reiriained  in  Anur- 
ioftfor  a  fall  year,  visitiag,  with  his  wiCa,  Tariooa 
pttlicif  thAOOontn^.  Anangth  tbsy  embwkad 
for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1805,  in  the  Amer- 
ican ship  Erin,  ana  arrired  safuly  at  Lisb<Mi. 
The  news  of  the  marriage  pfor«d  very  distail^ 
fnl  to  the  dictator  of  France,  partly  becnn^o 
Jerome  had  dared  to  marry  williout  his  con- 
sent, and  partly  nn  -xcount  of  his  own  wish  to 
mute  all  his  brothers  to  Eoropeaa  princMBflsaa* 
Beftve  tiw  newly  w«dded  pair  ooalA  remh  Ed- 
rope,  an  order  went  forth  to  every  port  under 
French  authority,  forbidding  them  to  laud. 
Tha  hopes  of  the  fair  Ameriom  were  now  for- 
ever bliglitod,  as  Napoleon  sternly  refu-  d  to 
recognize  hor  marriftge.  Jeromo  left  lior  at 
Lishon,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  hoping  by  a  per- 
aonal  inten  icw  to  soften  the  anuieror,  directing 
thfi  vmmI  to  [irooeed  to  AnMteraam.  aa  ^  stale 
of  his  wife's  health  wonld  riot  aamlt  of  lier 
undergoing  a  lonir  land  joarney,  ovca  if  a  psm- 
port  c*>u]d  be  ohtaiiied  fof  her,  which  was  very 
noubtfiil.  On  tho  £rtn*s  arrival  atTexel  roads, 
Madame  Honaparte  found  that  an  order  had  been 
awaiting  lier  cotning,  which  prohihitod  her  from 
landing.  She  waa  oUind  to  aail  at  onoe  for 
England,  wliera  die  eatamldied  hw  abode,  and 
at  Camber  well,  near  T>ondon,  July  7,  ISO.", 
gave  birth  t^)  a  aot^  Jttrome  Naoole*:)n  liona- 
parto,  now  linng  in  Baltimore,  Bhe  nover  saw 
her  tinsbaqd  again,  except  in  a  casual  meeting 
lUJiny  years  after  their  »eparation.  Jerome,  who 
wwi  originally  much  attached  to  his  wife,  in 
vain  petitioned  the  emperor  to  recognize  her, 
and  waa  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  despot*i 
iron  will,  :\nd  marrr  the  princess  Froderica 
Oathariuc  of  Wortomberg.  Aiier  the  dowufall  of 
Napoleon,  Madame  Patterson  (as  she  was  styled 
for  a  Ion:;  j)criod)  visitt'd  Europ<>,  and  is  said  to 
have  enconntered  Jeromo  Bonaparte  with  his 
princes-*  in  the  gallery  of  tho  Fitti  palace  in 
Florenoe.  On  meeting,  Jerome  st«ted  i^daw 
wd  wee  o^Ftduiid  lo  aaj  to  tlieprituMM,  *(  ThK 


lady  is  my  former  wife.^*  He  instantly  left 
the  gallery,  and  next  morning  departed  from 

Florence.  NTapoleon  Bonaparte  never  succeeded 
in  imliiciug  the  \to^y  Piud  \'ll.,  to  declare  Je- 
rome's first  marriage  null  and  void.  To  the  pen- 
tiff's  honor  be  it  siud,  he  invariably  refused,  and 
this  protest  has  of  late  been  brought  forward  in 
a  question  involving  the  rank  of  'laltim.fro 
BoDaftartes,  as  princes  of  tho  imperial  house* 
hold.  ]IedttaeBoiu^>artel^ 
her  son,  generally  re-»ided  In  naltimorc,  as  she 
docs  at  present,  in  the  possession  of  abun- 
dant weeitb.  Kotwithstenong  her  treatment  by 
Xapoleon,  she  has  alwny;;  expressed  tlio  highest 
adjuration  for  hlni,  oud  prophesies  that  her 
grandson  is  eventually  to  succeed  him  as  em- 
pMrmr  of  the  French.— -J euojcb  Napolbox,  son  of 
the  praoeding,  born  tn  England,  July  7,  18<Xf. 
His  mother  returned  to  tho  Unitod  States  during 
hbboyhooil,  audhu  was  reared  in  Baltimore.  IIo 
entered  Harvard  college,  and  gradu  it.  il  fh^m 
that  in>.titutl'>n  in  l'^2(».  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  then 
soma  iuti)utiau  of  pursuing  tho  legal  profi,-,-iion, 
but,  although  he  studied  for  tho  bar,  lie  never 
ffaotised  law.  He  was  married  early  hi  life  to 
Mke  BiMea  Vary  WHUema,  ^bnighter  of  Beqfe- 
min  Will:  11  1-  Esq.,  originally  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.  HtHa  WUlhuuii  wm  a,  Imly  of  very  largo 
fBttnne,  which,  united  with  Mr.  Bonaparte's 
own  property,  hn«  niadehlm  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest citize  us  of  liaJtiuiyre.  Since  hL>!  marriage  ho 
has  devoted  hb  time  to  the  management  of  a 
lacge  eetete^  and  partly  to  agriooltoral  punuiu. 
He  hea  two  dhiltnea;  a  ton,  Jerome  Na]>oleou, 
born  in  1SH2.  now  in  t?ie  French  army,  and  an- 
other sou,  Charies  «lus4,'ph,  born  in  1852.  For 
many  years,  Mr.  Bonaparte  received  a  handsome 
allowance  from  his  father,  with  whom  ho  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  in  his  several  visits  to  Eu- 
ro['e.  During  tho  roign  of  Louis  rh;liii[>^  Mr. 
Bonaparte  was  peruuttod  to  aqjoom  in  Fiirls^ 
bot  for  •  abort  period  only,  and  mder  hii 
mother's  naino  of  ratterson.  Although  travel- 
ling inco^uiUf,  iio  attracted  much  attention  from 
his  singular  lilcoocss  to  the  great  emperor.  He 
lias  always  been  tliougbt  to  resemble  him  moro 
tlian  any  of  t!ie  inutiarch*!?  own  brothers  did. 
IIo  is  distinguished  hy  tliesame  shape  of  tho  hood 
aod  perfect  r«anlarity  of  features  bronze  coon- 
temmet^  end  otoric  eyee  of  peoohar  tint,  whioh 
Napoleon  hod,  and  which  characteriiothe  Cor?!- 
can  people.  lib  figure,  too,  is  cast  in  the  tA\na 
square  mould  which  we  seoin  thepiotoreeof  Na- 
ptde<ni.  Mr.  Uonaparte  has  long  been  on  good 
ttrnis  with  Louis  Napoleon,  and  since  his  assump- 
tion of  tho  imperial  purple,  nosvi-ited  the  French 
ooort  with  bia  son,  by  the  invitation  of  the  om- 
neror.  In  regard  to  the  T«Mty  of  his  fiitber*a 
first  m.arriage  with  '^m  Patterson,  wliicli.  if  fully 
roct^oized  by  ihw  court  of  FrancL-,  would  givo 
him  prece  lence  over  his  hiilf  l^rothcrs  and  the 
Princ<.'ss  Mathilde,  the  children  of  Jerome's  sec- 
ond marriage,  uothiug  Lad  yet  tran.spirod  of 
a  public  nature.  Tho  refusal  of  tho  popo  Pius  VII. 
to  confirm  the  order  of  Napoleon  doolerioa 
Oe  Ameiiaia  nanlige  mill  aod  toU,  b  ftm 
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maintiined  hy  the  papal  conrt  But  up  to 
this  time,  all  tran5actions  ailV'  tin^^  tlio  rank  of 
Mr.  Booapwte  aod  his  childrea  aro  considered 
of  a  delicate  natnre,  in  -which  the  fomily  alone^ 

and  nut  tho  coraraxmity,  havo  tho  right  of  in- 

Suiry.  Tt  is  well  understood,  however,  that 
erome  r>onaparto  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
recognition  oi  ]>i\oo<l.  inx-  for  tho  Baltimoro 
Bonapartoa,  and,  as  far  m  he  is  himself  oon- 
oemcd,  refuses  to  acknowledge  liis  eon  and 
grandaoa  by  aoy  name  bat  that  of  Patten^iou. 
— .Tkbosik  Napotjeott,  mo  of  the  preceding, 
born  ill  n:iltimorc,  in  1S"3.  ITo  oritercd  Har- 
vard college,  where  ho  reiuained  2  years,  but 
was  tranateired  to  TVesfe  Point  military  acad- 
emy, where  ho  graduated  high  in  bis  class 
in  18C2.  Ho  remained  bnt  a  short  time  in 
tho  American  army,  for  having  visited  Franco, 
with  hia  father,  he  attracted  tho  favorable 
notice  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  resigning  his 
commission  in  tho  ^vtvIco  "f  tli^^^  rultoii  Stato*, 
entered  that  of  tho  French  a<4  »ub-Iioutenant  in 
the  army.  He  took  part  in  tho  operations 
of  tho  French  and  English  allies  in  tho 
Critnoa,  and  served  at  tho  seige  of  Sohasto* 

Sol,  in  Gen.  Bosquet's  division.  For  bis  oon- 
aotf  whicJi  wiis  considered  gallant  and  meri- 
torion4,  bo  received  a  decoration  fr»)m  the  sul- 
tan. Ho  visited  theUniti'  I  States  in  May,  \^~>C). 
His  appearance,  handsome  and  martial,  is  not 
Napoleonic  like  that  of  his  fiither,  bo  being 
tall  and  elonder.  Ho  pn  -.  -^cs  fair  ;il>iliti.>, 
and  most  amiablo  mumnT^i  and  character, 
nrhioh  win  fur  him  many  friends.  His  destiny 
ifli  of  course,  at  pre^^ent,  mere  matter  of  spccolap 
tion,  greatly  depending  on  tho  will,  aa  well  as 
the  continued  pitwer  of  Napoleon  III. 

BON  A  VENT  UK  A,  Sai.nt  (Giovaxm  di  Fi- 
]>akza),  a  cardinal  and  doctor  of  the  Boman 
cbur(  !i,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
&chola'<tic  j)hilosophers,  born  at  Bagnarea  in 
Tuscany  in  1221,  died  at  Lyons,  July  15,  127-1. 
He  entered  tlie  order  of  St.  FranciH  at  an 
early  a-je,  stadied  in  tbo  university  of  I'aris, 
\v:i.s  iiji]" 'inted  prof  ir  of  t'.i'Ml^_-y  in  1258, 
aj»(i  elci  UhI  in  12oG  general  ol  his  order.  Si) 
great  was  bis  rcpulatiun  for  wisdom  that, 
aft.  r  the  deatli  of  Poj)o  Clement  IV.  in  1268, 
tiio  cardinals,  unable  to  agree  upon  a  suc- 
cessor, boimd  tbcjnsolvos  to  elect  whomsoever 
Bonaventara  should  dosi^^to.  By  Gregory  X. 
ho  was  raised  to  the  episoojial  see  of  Albano,  and 
to  t!.L"  (liL-riity  of  cardinal.  Ho  died  duriiiL:  tlie 
session  ot  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  to  which 
bo  h;ul  been  sent  as  legato  of  tbo  pope,  and  his 
funeral,  cele'^ratr  l  uilh  tbo  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, was  attended  by  the  supretne  pontiff,  nc- 
compajiicd  by  ft  brilliant  retinue  of  cardinal-  and 
kings.  He  was  canonized  by  Sixt us  1 V.  in  1482, 
and  by  Sixtus  V.  in  15S7  be  was  declared  tbo 
sixth  iu  rank  among  the  great  doctors  of  tho 
cburcli.  Tbo  sublime  and  mystical  thoughts 
which  abound  in  hia  writings  muned  him  the  title 
of  (Ixtor  Kcr/tpfiicuif.  Tlie  Franciscans  regard 
him  as  one  of  their  most  learned  theologians^  and 
compare  him  with  Tbouiaa  Aquinas,  tho  schulaB- 


tio  hero  of  the  Dominicans.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  where  hm  WtC 
buriod.  His  worln^  ooosisthig  of  a 
tory  on  the  MaffuterSuUenUafwn  of  Peter  Look 
bard,  and  of  various  songs  and  devotional  and 
excgetical  treatises,  have  been  published  it 
Rome,  168^*»0^  In  8  vols,  folio  Vthia  edition 
contains  some  apocrypbical  i>ieces);  at  Lvr.rL% 
1688,  in  7  voL».  folio';  and  at  Venice,  1762i-  6d, 
in  14  Tola.  4to.  Thftfeitival  oTthiaaaiiitiaoa 
JuhrU. 

BONIRATI,  ufdeiailxMit  midway  between 

tbo  south-western  peninsubi  of  Celebes  .ukI  the 
island  of  Florea.  Tbo  town,  mtoated  on  the 
strait  that  separates  this  island  from  Lamb^o, 
is  a  noted  entrcp6t  of  the  Bugis  traders.  Lying 
directly  in  tho  route  l)otween  Papua,  the  islands 
of  tho  i^anda  and  Arroo  seas,  and  the  European 
emporioniB  in  the  west  of  the  ard^)dago,  the 
TOMfltead  is  often  crowded  with  fleets  of  pade- 
wakans,  or  Bngis  vessels,  as  they  -to  and  retnm 
with  tlio  moni»oons,  laden  with  tripang,  tortoise 
shell,  mossoy,  nutmegs,  birds*  nests,  and  otiier 
art  icios  of  iutcrinsular  trade.  The  chief  portion 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  tlihi  idat  are  Bajons,  or  the 
Malay  sea  gypsies ;  and  although  coi&ning  their 
oconpations  to  fidiiog  and  piracy,  they  ore  oftoD 
a«odated  with  llie  enterprising  and  tmstwofw 
fliy  Bngis, 

BUND,  a  central  county  of  Illinois,  ioter- 
socted  by  Shoal  creok  and  its  brandiea,  and 
cniiijirising  an  area  of  about  400  square  milea. 
The  burfaco  is  moderately  uneven,  and  occupied 
by  beautiful  prairies  and  woodland  in  eqoal 
proportions.  Goal  ia  found  near  Bhoal  creek. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  prodnotiona  in  1800 
amounted  to  460,985  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
7,655  of  wheat,  »4,771  of  oata,  and  1I4,»70 
pounds  of  butter.  Thera  ware  16  chnrofaea,  4 
nowsjtnpcr  establishments,  and  1,500  pnpils 
alLcudiag  publio  schools.  Tho  national  road 
passes  tltrougb  tbo  county  capital,  Greenville. 
Pop.  in  1656^  7,611.  The  county  was  named 
in  nonor  of  Shadradi  Bond,  first  governor  of 
Illinoi-i. 

BOND,  in  law,  is  an  instrument  in  writing 
by  which  the  party  executing  it,  who  is  called 
tbo  obligor,  binds  himself  to  anotlier  wbo  is 
called  tho  obligee,  to  pay  a  certain  bum  uf  laou^r. 
If  this  bo  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  simple  bond,^ 
but  the  ordinary  form  haa  a  condition  undar> 
written,  whidi  is  the  real  oontract^  the  snm 
named  in  tbo  other  part  bt'ing  dciiominated 
tbo  penalty,  and  which  in  cutuuion  practice  ia 
doable  the  amount  expressed  in  the  condition— 
that  i^,  when  the  condition  it  for  the  payment 
of  muuey.  Tho  usual  incidents  of  a  bond  are 
that  by  its  terms,  it  is  expressed  to  bind  the 
obligor,  and  his  executors  and  administratof* 
(s«imetimcs  heirs  dsn);  that  it  is  under  seal,  and 
tlia!-  it  is  for  tlio  payinont  of  a  ;-nin  by  way  "f 
penalty ;  but  none  of  these  aro,  in  fact,  iudi»- 
pensable.  There  may  bo,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  direct  obligation  to  pny  the  snm  intended  to 
be  secured ;  a  man  may  also  bind  him^elf  oulj, 
witiwot  namiiig  eMcntor^  admiaiatrnton^  or 
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heirs,  and  this  would  in  fkct  bind  hia  per$i9nal 
rujiri -iLiitativos  to  tho  cxtont  of  jjroporty  of  tho 
obiigor,  which  should  come  to  tbem.  The  seal 
1siiol«Mntislto«h«-falldlt}rof  tlMboad,  bot 
if  not  used,  tlio  obligation  would  he  hold  to  bo 
of  tlie  nature  of  a  iiroinisson'  note,  not  nt^o- 
tiiible.  The  effect  of  tho  &ml  h  twofold :  1, 
the  limitAtioa  of  time  which  shall  be  a  bar  to 
recovery  is  20  years ;  2,  ia  the  distribotion  of 
eetates  of  deot-a^d  porsuus,  bonds  were  pre- 
fsrrad  to  oopxmon  oootracta.  In  the  state  of 
K«ir  Tocfc  and  oUivr  ftatoa,  tib*  ktter  diMbie* 
tioD  is  abrogated^  and  bond'*,  notea,  bills,  <to., 
are  pat  upon  the  same  fuuttug.  The  penal  part 
of  a  bosd  is  al  ways  for  the  payment  of  maCMy, 
but  the  ct)nditiou  may  be  u>  perform  any  art, 
and  if  it  be  uny  other  oot  tluu  the  payment  uf 
money,  tho  obligee  does  not  recover  for  the 
noa-performaDoe  of  such  condition  the  wbol* 
penalty  of  tli«1>ood,  bat  only  the  MfeaaldMiH^ 
Bostaioed  by  the  broach. 

BOVD,  TnoMAB  Emeij»on,  ILD.,  D.D.,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ohurob, 
born  in  Baltimore  in  Feb.  17H'2,  died  In 
New  York,  March  14,  ls5fl.  His  pntcrual 
ance-^Lors  ha<i  resided  for  several  genera- 
tions in  Harford  counter,  Harylond.  Bobse- 
qweotiy  Mi  hither  remaveA  to  Bnekingham 
CO.,  Va.,  and  engaired  in  mercantilo  buj-iness, 
which  he  ooatiuued  for  many  years.  At  this 
place  yoang  Thomas  received  bli  academi- 
cal education,  and  at  tlie  proper  agt?,  entered 
tjpon  tho  study  of  niedicLue,  with  which  he 
connected  that  of  tha  Latin  laogaase.  Ilis 
chief  deliffht,  however,  waa  in  tlM  stody  of  tlM 
ErigUsh  eusoaa,  whfeh  ooeopied  all  his  Maara 
time.  lie  next  attended  lecturt-i  in  the  medical 
OOU«ge  at  Philadtilphi^  aud  AubMiqueutiy  iu  iial- 
ttnoro,  at  the  close  of  which  he  engai;ed  in  the 

1>ractiee  of  medicine  in  that  city.  H<'  r  rajiid- 
y  ia  public  csiiinatiou,  while  hiit  genial  manners 
imd  agreeable  and  witty  oonversaUon  made  him 
•farorita  among  tJbo  memben  of  the  profeasioa. 
In  dm  Una  ha  wm  ealled  to  oeoopy  a  profee* 
sionrd  chair  in  the  medical  colleiije  of  Maryland, 
an  ottiuo  which  he  tilled  until  duclioiug  health 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  retire  to  fluftfid 
CO.  tor  a  time,  when  he  returned  to  Baltimore, 
lu  early  lite  be  beoauio  religious,  aud  always 
austained  the  reputation  of  a  consistent  Ohrts- 
tian,  in  liaUowahip  with  tha  Methodist  Ejpisoopal 
flhtneh.  Tho  chordh  oeoftrred  ufion  him  the 
office  of  a  local  preacher,  wliicli  he  filled  for 
many  years  h  ith  honor  and  usefulness.  Daring 
what  was  callad  the  "radical  controversy, 
which  resiiUvd  in  a  Heci^^-ion  from  the  church, 
and  the  formation  of  tho  Methodi-t  Protestant 
choroh,  ha  edited  tbo  '  Itinerant,  "  and  with 
•  ainfular abililjdafondod  the  pohty of  £piaoop«l 
HathodiMn.  ThaeUaf  sphere  of  hia  naeftataMM^ 
however,  was  his  editorship  of  tho  "  Christian 
Advocate  and  Joomal,"  the  leading  official  or- 
^iKi  of  the  chnrofa,  which  he  Mooaetod  with 
marked  ability  fir  a  perio<l  of  12  yearn,  and  of 
which  he  was  editor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
B*  waa  ft  atvoiig  aigqaientatlT*  and  pevqilfinm 


writer,  and  none  wielded  a  moro  vigorous  pen 
in  all  the  controveniies  which  agitated  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  beloDged.  Hia  vaiious 
writiaga  on  the  polity  of  Methodism  aeoored 
for  him  the  anpellation  of  "  defender  of  the 
ohorch."  In  all  the  enterprises  of  the  cborob, 
and  in  all  the  benevolent  movamentaof  the^hj; 
he  took  a  most  lively  interest,  and  was  ever 
found  the  unfailing  advocate  of  whatever  re- 
Lated  to  human  progress,  or  wliatever  tended 
tomeUonto  the  eonmtion,  or  aiduuwe  the  bap- 
pineasof  man. 

FU  iVI),  WauA.\i  CuANcrt,  director  of  tbo  ob- 
8erv;itory  at  Harvard  univemty,  bom  at  Port- 
land, Jti,  In  Sapli.  ITM.  HftThig  gatnod  a  repa- 
tation  as  an  observer  at  hi''  private  observa- 
tory at  DoruheitLer,  Mass,,  he  was  iu  1889  culled 
upon  to  taiie  charge  of  the  observatory  at  . 
Oftmbridy^  before  yet  any  buildioga  wero  erect- 
ed. Amrted  by  bis  eoni«,  vbo  are  engaged 
vit!i  Iii?u  in  tho  en;-'  "i"  chronometers  and 
watched,  and  by  his  sou,  CtBOfiesBEtiLUPS  Uoxd, 
in  the  obserr^ory,  be  baa  vaad  noble  re- 
frn'^tor  there  to  good  purpo-f  np'tn  the  tl.xed 
fcUii  i,  tlio  nelmko,  and  the  j>huiet  iS.iturti.  ilo 
has  also  invented  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
iam  called  ft  spring  governor,  in  which  peri  of 
ft  train  of  eleclcfranc  b  ragolaled  by  a  pendaivm 
•with  a  dead-beat  eaoapemcnt,  and  tlie  oilwr,  re- 
ceiving its  motion  through  an  elastic  axis,  is 
made  to  run  uniformly  byftbalanoaor  fly  whed. 
and  thus  time  is  visibly  measured  to  a  stnali 
fraction  of  a  second.  The  plan  of  recording 
observations  by  electro-magnetism,  known  in 
Europe  as  the  Amerioan  method,  woa  first 
brought  Into  praetioal  working  by 'Seat*  0. 
"W  alker,  through  Mr.  Bond%  lU'i.sistanre.  lie  is 
at  present  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  photographera,  in 
taking  photograjihs  of  the  stars,  by  a  camera 
attaclied  to  tlio  great  telescope,  and  Ll;e  results 
are  of  microscopic  accuracy.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bond's  bciftg  called  to  Oambridget  be  waa  en- 
gaged, under  tbe  order  of  the  United  Stat  eegor- 
eminent,  in  a.-*tronom!cal  obsorv;itii>n-,  1m 
used  in  conoecttoa  with  the  booth  sea  explor- 
ing expedition.  The  great  taleacope  waa 
rnonnted  Juno  2t,  1847. 

liUNDEiiij,  a  clas-t  of  independent  laud-hold- 
ers in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  are  at  onco 
peaaants  and  aristoorata,  iMing  dewcnded  from 
the  old  leaders,  aoA  eometjawia  from  the  princes, 
of  the  nation,  and  yet  being  also  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  aud  more  rtide  toan  tho  farmers  of 
America,  or  the  yeomen  of  EngUnd.  Thej 
number  |  of  the  whule  jiopulution,  and  are 
tlie  principal  electors  of  renrescnt.'itives  to  tho 
national  assembly,  in  whicu  th«  ir  jniwer  pre- 
dominatfae  over  that  of  the  noblea  and  clergy. 
Tbeir  ordtnair  eoatmna  la  a  eloae  red  <»^,  a 
jacket  with  metal  bnttoai,  and  breeches.  Ttieir 
blonde  complexion  is  much  reddened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Mr.  Braea,  in  bla 
book  entitled  the  "Norse  Folk,"  describes  a 
viiiit  to  tho  estate  of  a  bonder,  who  boasted  his 
dsacent  from  the  old  Norwegian  Idng,  Harold 
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Ilaarfagor,  and  received  the  visitor,  accord- 
ing to  the  aiu  ioiit  custom  of  the  country,  with 
a  welooming  drink.  Mr.  Brace  was  thea  oon- 
dacted  throngb  the  Beriea  of  hooMS  wMoh  eon- 

etitato  tlic  Loiuler's  ilweUing.  There  \ra5  nn 
iiiiiaeitsti  number  of  bed-ruoius,  KJUie  with  plain 
fjirmer-liko  furnisliiug,  others  with  elegant  cur- 
tuiaed  bods  and  pieces  of  splendid  furniture.  In 
the  store  rooms  and  attic  were  the  winter  coat<s 
tim  bear  skins  and  furs,  reindeer  boots  and  high 
water  boots,  blanketei  comfortables,  aud  dresses, 
little  sleds  and  sloighs  for  the  snow,  pOes  of 
round  oatmeal  cakc.^,  cnch  IJ  foot  in  di.imctor, 
kept  for  the  food  of  thw  laborers,  spinning- 
wheels,  and  shoe-maker!}'  tooli.  Tlie  kitchen 
was  a  separate  house,  and  there  were  in  snccos- 
sion  several  log  houses  for  prestrviu^  uiLUts, 
and  for  various  farm  purpo-ses.  One  of  these  had 
a  little  cupola  and  bell,  which  are  often  seen  in 
the  clnBtcm  of  btuldings  which  make  a  Nor- 
we^^ian  home,  and  give  a  cLntrality  tn  each 
group.  The  barn  w:w  built  on  tlio  sido  of  a 
hill,  with  va-y  entrances  to  each  i-iory,  the 

Ifiwor  f-tr>ry  I'ciii^  ''1,  -  rntth;  stahlL'.  Tliis  ar- 
raiigcuiciit.  ui  tla'  larm  liuUics  is  described  ill 
the  old  sagas.  The  ancient  Icelandic  home- 
steads hod  often  80  or  40  houses.  The  fields  of 
the  estate  are  artificially  irrigated,  and  prodnoe 
outs,  barley,  and  hay.  The  rattle  during  the 
fiutniner  ;;ra2e  in  «mall  green  pastures  u-.i  fho 
lu-it,']its  of  the  mountjun.s,  whore  they  arc  tend- 
ed by  a  few  duirymnids  and  men,  who  nmko 
butter  and  cheese  for  the  winter.  Tliii  pastor- 
al life  13  famous  in  Nor\\  >  cian  ptietry  and  ro- 
mance. Tiie  bonder  is  arii>tocratic  in  his  con- 
noctioDS ;  and  a  horger  or  noble  more  frequently 
marries  t!io  daughter  of  n  bonder,  than  a  bonder 
the  daughter  of  a  torpare,  or  farm  iwrv.ant.  By 
the  Udal  law  tlio  father  U  obliged  to  distriboto 
hi.s  land  O'lually  among  hid  children,  the  con«)- 
qucnco  of  which  is  that  the  esLites  arc  often 
cut  up  into  niinnto  parcels,  and  the  fields  di- 
vided by  innumerable  lines  of  fences.  (8ee 
Bnwje's  "Norse  Folk," New  York,  1857.) 

BONDOO,  or  BoxDor,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  The 
surface  of  the  cotmtry,  which  is  generally  ilat, 
flave  in  the  nortlieru  and  central  part-s,  where  it 
rises  Into  hills  of  no  great  height,,  is  covered 
with  \ixst  forests  and  low  stunted  buhhes. 
From  the  hills  innumerable  torrents  descend 
daring  the  rainy  season  to  tiie  Senegal  and 
Talcmo  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  teiwris, 
where  the  forests  have  bceu  cleared,  tho  soil  is 
found  t  >  be  light  and  prodoetive.  CTotton, 
grain,  rice,  indij;i),  t^  hficro,  and  pepper  are  cul- 
tivated wiih  bO'.iic  industry,  while  dilierent  va- 
rieties of  fniit  are  scattered  in  great  profusion 
over  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  popohition, 
consistii^  of  Foolahai,  Mandingocs,  and  Serawul- 
lis,  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000,  The  Foolaha 
aro  the  dominant  tribe.  The  people  are  profess- 
edly Mohammedans,  but  are  not  very  strict  in 
observiDg  the  precei.ts  of  that  faith.  In  every 
town,  however,  Uierc  arc  schools  in  which  the 
reading  and  wiiting  of  Anbio  aro  tanght  In 


corif^loxion  the  people  of  Bondoo  are  of  a  li^; 
copper  color,  and  in  cast  of  features  thej  re- 
semble the  Eoropeans  more  nearly  than  «qj 
other  tribe  of  W.  Africa,  except  the  Moon, 
The  women  are  finely  formed,  neat  in  person 
and  dress,  graceful  and  m^e^tic  in  gsU,  and 
always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  ow  the 
head.  The  king  po^esses  absolute  power,  and 
has  under  his  command  a  body  of  about  S,iO0 
troops.  The  sources  of  his  revenue  arc^  a  tentli 
part  of  the  prodoce  of  the  Iwd,  a  teuth  part  of 
all  the  aalt  nnported^  and  duties  on  goods  pits- 
intr  throuj:;li  his  doramions.  Tlie  capital  townij 
Hulibani  (pop.  about  3,000),  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  raii|;e  of  rocb'hilk 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rlny  wall  pierced  with  \oop' 
holes.  The  hou»e.s  are  suiall  and  irregular;  tlie 
streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  rojal 
palace  is  nothing  more  than  an  enclosure  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  contaiidng  sevenl  tiMtgit, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  populie, 
but  not  a  whit  raoro  connnodious.  Tbe  iu«ful 
arts  aro  held  in  high  esteem  in  Bondoo,  and  i 
pood  trade  is  carried  on  with  some  of  the 
Mourish  territories.  Ono  of  the  towoa,  Sam- 
oocolo,  is  iamoiia  for  its  akflM  worken  la  iiw 
and  gold, 

BONE,  the  mbsta&oe  whkik  fbrsu  tiie  in- 

tornal  skeleton  of  man  and  tho  vertebrate! 
animals;  constituting  tiio  firamework  of  si^ 
port,  the  levers  '  y  ,.ich  force  is  exertodaad 
loeomotiou  perinrmeil,  and  the  lioxes  or  cag* 
in  which  are  euclostd  tJje  delicate  vital  organa. 
So  important  aro  the  oflicos  wljii  h  lern-  [<> 
forms,  and  so  indestroctible  is  it  oompsred 
with  the  softer  portions  of  the  body,  that  it  i» 
popularly  reirnnled  as  its  most  cisential  eltuit:!!; 
and  we  speak  of  resting  our  weary  Iwntw,  ani 
of  lavinc  them  in  tho  grave,  thus  making  tLem 
etand'  I'  .r  llie  wliole  o";-n!iNin.  Tlie  bonjfjwrtt 
of  tho  verLehraLwd  aiiunais  are  very  int- 
ent in  structure  and  composition  from  tte 
hard  external  skeletons  of  the  iuvertabrata;  u 
llie  hktter,  whether  we  take  the  extensl  plAU* 
of  the  eehinodorms,  the  corneous  covering™ 
tho  insects,  tlie  tirnicr  integuments  of  the 
Crustacea  and  mollusc;*,  or  the  intwnal  sUffirf 
the  polyp,  alihou-li  tlie  parts  pcrfonn  •w^ 
gous  functions,  tho  chemical  conatitwat  H 
principal!  v  carbonate  of  litno,  with  a  little  pli»- 
phate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  The 
ness,  density,  color,  and  opacity  of  bone «« 
readily  explaiiu-d  by  its  j-hysical  constitutJOB. 
lione  eotibisis  of  an  organic  and  au  iflurgiafo 
material,  which  may  bo  obtdned  separatciy  oj 
the  following  simple  jiroccsses:  steep  a  boneia 
dilute  muriatic  or  niirio  acid,  the  inorgamco 
earthy  matter  ia  dissolved  out,  and  tho  oi]g»wj 
substance  remainfl,  retaining  the  original  sue 
the  bone,  and  easily  bent;  in  tbb  wsy  »  ^ 
taiiicd  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  the  woe,  w 
which  its  shape  depends ;  on  the  '^^^'Jl^ 
bone  be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  or^n^ 
or  animal  part  is  burned  out,  ana  tho  eaiW 
part  remains,  retaining  its  forin-but 
to  pieeesaft  the  least  toneb.  To  Aa  «W 
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Crt,  iridoh  is  principtQj  phoqilutto  and  mt- 
nftte  of  ttme,  61  i)er  eent  of  tin  fbrmer  and 

11  per  cent  of  Uie  latter,  tho  bono  owes  its 
baroDflMi  density,  slight  flexibility,  and  white 
color;  to  the  animal  part,  principally  oartihge, 
or  Bomc  form  of  gelatine,  aboat  33  per  cent,  it 
owes  its  btreufftli  of  cohesion.  These  propor- 
tions vary  at  different  agos :  in  tho  child,  the 
animal  matter  forms  naaru[  one-half  of  the  boiu^ 
aocomiting  for  Its  greater  fleslbilitj  and  tha  leia 
liability  to  fracture  at  this  ago ;  in  tho  old,  tho 
earthy  matter  b  aboat  84  per  cent,  explaining 
tiie  great  brittloneai  and  ea^  fracture  of  tho 
bones  in  aj^od  jiorson?.  In  tho  disc^vso  called 
rickets,  quilo  common  among  tho  ill-fed  cliil- 
dna  of  the  poor  in  £uro])o,  bnt  somewhat 
rare  in  Amoica,  there  is  &  deflcienoj  in  the 
deposit  of  earthy  matter,  rendmlng  the  bonea 
80  flexible  that  they  may  bo  bent  almost  liko 
waZi  The  power  oi  bone  to  resist  decomposi- 
tion is  remailiafala :  Ibaril  hones  deposited  in  the 
groond  l)efore  the  appciranco  of  man  upon  tho 
earth  bare  been  found  by  Cnvicr  exhibiting  a 
considerable  cartilaginous  portion ;  tho  jaw  of 
the  Cambridge  mastodon  was  found  by  Dr.  0. 
T.  Jackson  to  oonhun  42.6  per  cent  of  animal 
matter,  and  cartila^^'o  obtained  from  tlio  same 
qraoimen  by  means  of  dilute  acid  was  readUy 
convartad  into  gelatine,  and  made  a  pod  glue; 
a  portion  of  one  of  tho  vertebral  smucs  of  Dr, 
J.  0.  Warren's  mastodon  was  found  to  contain 
80  per  MnLof  animal  matter;  fromthia  we  see 
that  bj  means  of  a  Papin*s  digester  a  very  na- 
tritioas  soup  might  be  made  from  the  bones  of 
animals  who  lived  before  tho  creation  of  man. 
The  chemioBl  constitution  of  bone  will  be  seen 
team  lha  ibiknring  analyses  bf  Bandfoa  and 
Karohand: 

L  ^^rtt"'"  or  animal  inatt«r  MLflO  8S.9S 
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100.00  loaoo 

Some  recent  authorities  denv  the  existence  of 
flaoride  of  calcium  in  bone.  Bones  are  not  solid : 
make  a  section  of  almost  any  bone,  and  2  kinds 
of  stnictnre  are  seen ;  1  dense,  firm,  and  compact, 
on  the  exterior  surface,  the  other  loose,  spongv, 
enclosing  cells  or  qiaMa  oommnnioating  freely 
trtlh  each  other.  In  tbalulerlor  of  tiia  bona,  and 
surrounded  by  tho  more  compact  ti-^sue.  Tho 
loose  structure  abounds  in  the  ends  of  bones,  so- 
earing  at  the  same  time  greater  lightness  and  suf- 
ficient expansion  to  form  the  Joints,  while  in  tho 
ahaft  or  central  portion,  where  strength  is  most 
needed,  tho  compact  ti:rsuc  is  more  developed. 
Bones  are  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 
niaa  to  wUoh  they  are  to  be  applied;  aoraa  «• 
long,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  thcso  are  tho  principal 
levers  of  the  body ;  others  are  Hat  and  thin, 
oomnoaed  of  2  layers  of  compact  tissue,  with 
an  mterrening  cellular  structure,  destined  to 
endofle  caYitiea.  Booea  hare  also  a  vad^j  of 


ftninoivwt  and  dapmaiMiaL  fiir  tba  attaohmant 
of  miiidea,tbawotaetfon<ilnarT8aaad  veasebL 

&c;  these  eminences,  or  process,  are  well 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  muscularity  of  the 
subject  In  females  and  feeble  men  the  bonaa  ara 
light,  thin,  and  smoutli,  while  in  tho  powerfully 
muscular  fraiuo  the  buuo  is  dense  jmd  heavy, 
and  every  prominence  is  well  developed.  Eaer* 
daaiaaanaoawaiy  totiieatgangthof  abonaaa 
ft  ia  to  tba  atrangfh  of  a  mnade;  if  a  Bmb  be 
disused  firom  paralyt.i.>,  or  tlie  ln>d y  l»e  prostrated 
by  long  disaaae,  the  bones  waste  as  well  as  the 
soft  pttii.  Tlia  extamal  aorfMa  ia  perforated 
by  ntmioroa3  minute  opaninfl,  which  transmit 
tho  artericti  and  vciu»  to  the  interior ;  this  sur- 
face is  covered  by  a  firm  tough  membrana^  ttM 
periMtrnm^  ocwoposed  of  densely  latarwoten 
■wbtta  fibrooa  tissae.  The  cells,  or  «mesS»,  of 
tho  8p<:>ngy  porUons  of  bono,  are  made  up  of  thin 
and  inosonlating  plates  of  osseous  tissue,  enclos- 
ing ^Mflsa  batween  tham  whioh  are  filled  with 
marrow  or  medulla ;  tlieso  are  lined  with  a 
delicate  membrane.  On  a  suiH?rtlcial  observa- 
tion it  appears  as  if  the  plates  of  tho  cancellated 
atniotnra  ware  arranged  without  definite  plan: 
bat  the  researches  d  Dr.  Jeffiies  Wyman  ana 
others  show  that  the  cancelli  of  such  bones  as 
lud  in  supporting  the  wei^t  of  the  body,  are 
arranged  ettherm  thedlrMtioB  of  that  wttght^ 
or  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  support  and  braco 
tlioso  cancelli  which  aro  in  that  direction  ;  the 
arrangement  of  tlicse  bony  plates  in  the  lumbar 
yertebrs,  the  neck  of  the  thigh  hone,  in  the 
tibia,  and  in  the  anlde  and  heel,  is  of  itsdf 
cnouirh  to  indicato  that  man,  alono  of  animalSi 
naturally  assumes  an  erect  position ;  this  relA> 
Hon  ia  most  evident  in  the  above-mentioned 
bones,  and  in  tho  adult,  it  being  less  observable 
in  youth  and  old  uge.  There  Li  no  real  dilfercnco 
between  tho  compact  and  the  spongy  structure 
of  bonci  the  degree  of  condenaation  b^ng  the 
only  disonction.  The  oeHs  of  the  oanMlfi  oanii> 
tiuinicate  freely  witli  eacli  other.  In  tihf  long 
bones  the  marrow  is  not  contained  in  oella,  bnt 
in  cmeeentral  madnllaiy  eaaal,  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane. Both  thoperiostonm  and  the  medullary 
membrane  are  abundantly  supplied  w  ith  blood- 
vessels, and  are,  therefore,  intimately  connected 
wiUi  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  and  the  daatroo* 
tion  of  either,  to  any  great  extent,  laada  to  llie 
death  of  tlio  port  in  contact  with  tliera.  MioiQ* 
■oopio  examination  can  alono  explain  the  iOf 
limatoalniotaraof  bone.  If  a  thm  tranavana 
Pcction  of  a  long  bone,  as  thaySNHvr,  bo  exam- 
ined under  tho  microsoopej  the  compact  ti:isuo 
1^  present  several  daric  oirralar  or  oval  spots, 
aorronnded  by  nnmerooa  concentric  lines;  in 
these  lines  wiU  be  perceived  minnto  bhick  spots, 
with  other  lines  leading  from  them  in  various 
directions.  The  larger  oval  or  circukr  spots  are 
die  openings  of  vasonlar  canals,  called  "  Havai^ 
slan,"  fro!!i  tlieir  discoverer,  Clopton  Havers; 
theso  canals  are  numerous,  taking  a  course  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  bone^  jdnid  together  by 
free  inosculation  of  abort  tnmsverse  branches; 
they  thus  form  a  iMt>woik  of  tohea  for  the 
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minute  vessels  which  thoy  convey  and  protect. 
According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  arteries 
and  veins  osnally  occupy  distinct  Haversian 
canals  a  ringle  Teasel  being  distributed  to  each. 
The  canals  conveying  the  veins  are  said  to  be 
the  lar^ger,  and  to  present  at  irregtilar  intervals, 
where  two  or  more  branches  meet,  pouch-liko 
giDOses  which  servo  as  reservoirs  to  delay  the 
ttCBpe  of  the  bluod ;  in  some  of  the  irregular 
bones,  as  in  those  of  the  skull,  the  wnous  canals 
are  extremely  tortuoas,  running  chieflv  in  the 
cancellated  structure,  there  C4ilIo<l  diploi.  The 
riaver-ian  canals  vary  in  diameter  from  jlg  to 
f  ji,^  of  an  inchf  the  average  being  aboat  ^gr, 
and  their  ordinary  distance  from  each  other 
about  of  an  inch.  Tliis  whole  apparatus  of 
canals  is  only  an  involution  of  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  that  the  vessels  may  come  into  a  more 
free  contact  with  it;  as  they  communicjite  in- 
ternally with  the  meilullary  cavity,  externally 
with  the  periosteal  surface,  and  also  with  the 
cancellar  medullary  cells,  the  net- work  of  nu- 
trient vt*s.scl8  is  very  complete.  But^  as  if  this 
arranpeiiiont  were  not  enough  to  secure  the 
nourishment  of  such  a  hard  tissue  as  bone,  and 
so  far  removed  from  immediate  contact  with 
blood vesjie Is,  there  is  a  still  more  curious  and  del- 
icate apparatus  of  microscopic  covities.  Around 
tlie  Ilaven^ian  canals  will  bo  noticed  the  appear- 
ance of  delicate  lanulUB  of  bone,  more  or  less 
concentric ;  these,  with  the  lacunas  mentioned 
below,  are  the  most  essential  constituents  of 
true  and  fully  developed  bone,  the  medullary 
cells  and  ITaversian  canals  being  merely  definite 
B|)ai  OS  existing  between  the  lamellro.  It  is  prin- 
cipally by  the  successive  development  of  new 
lainollfo  that  bones  increase  in  diameter,  being 
usually  dei»osited  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
A  transverse  section,  therefore,  under  the  micro- 
sctipe  w<mld  present  the  following  arrangement 
of  lamellic,  as  given  by  Hossiill :  1,  several 
layers  passing  entirely  round  the  bono ;  3,  others 
encircling  each  llaversian  canal ;  and  lastly, 
irroirular  and  incomplete  latnelho  occupying  the 
angular  spaces  between  those  concentrically 
arranged.  The  lamellro  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
however,  are  not  exactly  concentric,  as  com- 
m()nly  described,  but  incomplete  and  running 
int(»  one  another  at  various  points,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
lacunro.  Tlio  Haversian  systems  generally  run 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  tissue  requires  tlie 
greatest  strength.  With  the  previously  meu- 
tione<l  arrangement  of  the  cancellated  structure, 
the  Haversian  canals  more  fully  display  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  com- 
bining mechanical  advantages  with  the  best 
provisions  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue.  The 
number  of  lamellro  passing  entirely  round  the 
bone  is  generally  less  than  12,  and  those  encir- 
cling  each  Haversian  canal  vary  from  2  or  8  to 
more  than  12,  the  sm.allest  canals  having  the 
fewest  lamellro.  The  lamellro,  according  to  the 
best  observers,  appear  to  consist  of  a  delicate  net- 
work of  fibres  in  seta,  the  fibres  of  each  set 
running  parallel,  bat  croasing  the  others  ob- 


liqnely ;  some  have  sappond  th&t 
prodnoed  by  the  onion  of  &  Duabv  of  da 
shaped  cells,  and  notbjtheeraiBfcf 
the  first  (minion  is  probaUjtititne  dck 
tribnted  uutmgh  tne  caaeiHrtri  vtA  < 
portions  of  bone  occor  vcmmm  blul: 
in  the  lines  of  thelamellB ;  ftMKitL- 
or  bono  oeUs.  Opinions  fiftr  fOU/A 
■trQctareof  these  odls:  l^MMtbtri 
ridered  MmereTseidtiei  nlkioarai 
by  others  as  hollow  cells,  as  miacfq 
as  tme  nacleated  corpaadsL  Tvoij 
entertained  br  bistologisti  viBi  noii 
formation  of  lacnnie  :  the  fintbtL  'l 
the  "  Physiological  Anatomy"  d  '.\ 
Bowman,  who  maintain  that  the  .1 
developed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  ci'  | 
the  other  is  that  of  Mr.  Tomef. :  I 
"  Todd's  Cyclopaxlia,"  article  "0*^  \ 
who  asserts  that  they  are  men  c&y  I 
the  newly  formed  bone,  from  wlk'.  I 
liculi  are  afterward  developed.  Mr  ,1 
his  "  T^ectures  on  HL'tology,"  in  I 
**  Enchondroma  and  Ossifying  Cir  .1 
the  view  of  Todd  and  Bowmm.  -. 


in  his  "  Miscroscopic  Anatomjr,'' 
not  be  doubted  that  the  boiie>. 
origin  in  nucleated  cells,  and  thi 
of  fluids  through  them,  their  itt 
solid  matter,  and  their  optical  t^Y 
of  explanation  on  the  suppositiocv 
oular  origin.   But,  whatever  th»' 
of  minute  pores  from  the  Havers 
into  the  cavities,  or  lacunro ;  frc 
pores,  which  have  received  the  nat 
ti,  open  into  lacunro  in  the  vicinity 
inosculate  freely,  penetrating  ti^ 
establishing  a  free  coramunicat;.: 
the  substance  of  the  bone ;  comma: 
do  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  i-  [ 
nals,  and  circulating  by  the  car.a]  I 
tioos  materials,  each  bone  cell  n * 
cd  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  \  ' 
matter  surrounding  it.    Tbew  :  ' 
bone,  or  lacunro,  are  of  ver)'  dif  -  ' 
the  vertobrated  animals;  btit  in  ^-1 
mammalia  they  present  a  v«7^  ' 
being  oval,  ani  as  it  were,  conip:H 
the  laminro,  and,  on  section,  prf^-^t  ' 
gated  fusiform  outline.   Tbev  !  .v 
length  of  yVi^  *°ch' 
al>out  \  as  wide  and  \  as  thick.  Tl- 1 
the  pores,  or  conaliculi,  is  from  j '  • 
an  inch.    The  sisse  of  the  bone  '  ■ 
tebratA  stands  in  relation  to  tl...:  i 
blood  disk ;  Mr.  Quekett  believe^  -l 
to  which  any  animal  belongs,  *b  ! 
beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish,  may  ^'^ ' 
mined — a  means  of  diagnosis  of  tt. ' 
portance  in  ascertaining  the  cbar^;  ' 
fossil  bones.    In  moUitia  otti'i^ 
constituents  of  the  bone  are  deti^  | 
whole  process  of  nutrition  is  di?-  '  ' 
conffi  increase  in  size,  several  ob::  j 
one  cavity,  which  is  occupied  br » ■•' 
pose  tissue,  so  that  Mr.  Quekett 
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difloose,  which  r^olts  from  tbe  dinemfnation  of 
aaiiMroDi  matter  through  tBai^ilem  (ao^^ording 
to  Bome  pathokgistsX  sn  wample  of  the  fat- 
ty degeneration  of  mnio.  Vnm  the  reeearches 

of  Mr.  Toine.^  and  Mr.  Qnekett  it  appears  that 
the  nltiniato  stractare  of  bono  conaista  of  a  con- 
geries of  OTanular.  and  rvdly  of  <ff7ftalline, 
particlea,  deposited  in  an  organixed  matrix; 
thcae  granules  are  often  distinctly  visiblo,  with- 
out any  artificial  preparation,  in  the  substanoe 
of  the  d>  licato  ?picula  of  tbeoanocUi,  varying  in 
size  from  yjjj  to  of  an  inch.  Bono  may 
consist  of  a  tnero  aggregation  of  thcflo  grannies, 
miDenetrated  by  any  perceptible  poraii  oonsti- 
tnnng  the  rimpleat  form  of  thli  ttaine;  In 
many  kindi  of  ossiflc  deposit,  as  In  the  early 
stage  of  o:k>iOc^itiou  of  the  arteries,  and  in  ossi- 
fied fibrous  tumors  and  cysts  o<>casionaIIy  met 
with  in  variooa  parts  of  the  body,  nothing  but 
those  granules  can  be  seen ;  they  are  also  gen- 
erally to  bo  fotind  in  the  pu3  which  ewapcs 
flrom  ueoroaed  bonus,  this  tiuid  aoeming  to  have 
•  BolTeot  power,  decomposing  th«  anfiiiM  mttlter, 
while  the  mineral  constituent,  or  phosphato  or 
limci,  escapes  in  itd  grauular  eondition.  lu  the 
cartilage  of  the  shark  and  skate  the  ciiMc  mat- 
ter Is  in  the  form  of  grannies,  and  oocors  princi- 
pally in  the  neighborhood  of  iJie  cells,  and,  in  the 
latter  sometiinea  mthin  the  cell  wall;  to  the 
latter  Mr.  Qaokott  girea  the  name  of  cdloUr, 
and  to  the  fbrmer  that  «f  fatM^eelhilflr  onMlfla- 
tlon.  Til  joint"  ^vhirh  have  been  deprived  of 
their  cortiLga  by  diboaae  thore  is  utlen  found 
what  is  called  the  iviOi7<]ike  or  poroela- 
aeoos  deposit,  presenting  a  luglily  poFushed 
a|>pearancc;  Mr.  Qnekett  asoortnined  that  in 
such  surfaces  Uiere  was  an  ftlmost  total  aWnco 
of  the  Uaveratan  oanala^  and  liaa  concluded  that 
fbe  new  OMMOs  natter,  piwvanled  by  fttotton 
from  hoinj:  thrown  out  on  the  snrfaoo,  was  em- 
ployed in  filling  np  the  canals,  converting  the 
usually  porous  bone  into  a  Holid  maiBi  capable 
of  taking  a  hi^h  polish ;  this  view  corresponds 
with  the  practice  adopted  in  filling  up  the  ]H)re.s 
of  many  h.ird  woods,  in  order  that  a  i>erfect 
polish  may  bo  obtidned.  The  periotteu$ni  a 
oenee,  llbroaa  memlwBBC^  tfehly  supplied  witli 
bloodvessels,  covers  the  e\-tornid  Burfaco  of  all 
bones,  with  the  exception  ot  their  articular  ex- 
tremities. The  medullary  membrane  serves  as 
an  internal  periosteum  of  a  more  delicate  char- 
acter, prolonged  into  the  Haversian  canals  and 
canrolli,  which  are  tilled  abo  with  marrow  or 
fiit'Cells,  enclosed  in  a  liK)He  ^^tilniftr  tiaaae.  The 
TetMls  of  bone  are  supplied  fhom  the  perfoel^ 
um,  and  ramify,  ns  ho-s  heeri  s.  ii,  through  tho 
Haver^iau  caiuUs;  in  the  lung  bones  a  large 
artery  penetrates  by  the  nutritions  foramen 
into  the  medullary  cavity,  sendi  ic  1  r;int!ies  to 
the  medullary  ccHa.  and  inosculaliu^  widi  tho 
capillari.s  frnia  other  sources.  Nerves  have 
not  yet  been  detected  in  the  intwiOT  of  bonee 
supplying  strictly  the  oMooa  atraetnre,  hot  tiie 
paliifiilnoiri  (if  many  diseases  of  the  bone*  shows 
that  the  external  and  internal  vascular  RuiMM 
mnat  be  npflfed  with  nerrta.  I0«9batfo% 


most  probably,  also  exist  in  bone.  At  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  fat 
the  embi^o,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  cells ;  these 
increase  m  number  and  density,  and  are  held 
together  by  an  intercellular  substance,  thus 
forming  temporary  carriage,  which  is  after- 
ward converted  into  bont^  mit  not  oompletely 
until  adult  age.  Ossification  commences  at  de- 
terminate points  or  c<$i)tre«,  the  first  of  which  ia 
in  the  clavicle,  and  appears  during  tlio  4Uk 
week ;  then  follow  the  lower  Jaw,  ribs,  femur, 
humerus,  tibia,  and  upper  Jaw ;  tlie  spine  ana 
pelvis  are  late,  and  the  knee-pan  does  not  begin 
to  oenfy  till  after  birth.  There  are  feuerally 
aevend  OMiilo  eoDtres ;  for  instance,  In  tiie  lonf 
bones,  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  /or  encli  ex- 
tremity. The  central  part  of  tho  bone  is  the 
diaphyM,  and  is  not  nmted  tin  hmg  aftar  birtt 
to  the  ends  or  epiphy»69 ;  processes  of  bono  are 
called  apophy»e».  Ossification  generally  extends 
in  tho  inten(Io<l  direction  of  the  chief  streii;j;th 
of  a  bone.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman, 
the  pniOMnW  wUoh  cartilage  is  converted  into 
hone  is  as  follows :  The  J^mall  nticlcated  colls, 
with  comparatively  large  and  granoUr  nudui, 
are  uniformly  scattered  throof^  ahomogeneooa 
intercellular  ^^ulistance ;  at  the  points  of  ossifica- 
tion the  colls  begin  to  assume  a  linear  sorioaL 
running  down  toward  tho  ofrnfjing surfocc,  and 
aeoaraUd  isom  one  another  by  the  intercellular 
MiMtaaoe;  the  oeDa  are  closely  appUed  to  one 
anotlier,  and  »o  compre-=;?ed  timt  even  their  nu- 
clei «eem  often  t<>  touch  ;  tho  lowest  rows  rest 
in  deep,  narrow  cups  of  bone,  furmed  by  Uio 
ossification  of  the  intercellular  sub9tan<» ;  the 
cups  are  gradually  converted  into  closed  areoJtt 
of  bone,  with  tJioir  lamullifjprm  wall-*.  Diiriiig 
this  first  stage  of  tho  proo^  there  are  no  blood- 
veaela  direoUy  oonooned.  The  lamelln  of  tho 
areolfo,  or  canoelli,  become  thieli  e  r,  an  d  i  n  cl  ude  in 
their  sobstaiMM  elongated  oval  s^poce^  uf  a  rou^bi- 
1 7  gnnndar  natore,  m  other  res{>ccts  resemUuig 
Incnnjp,  and  considered  by  these  observers  as 
the  nuclei  of  tho  ceils  of  the  temporary  carti- 
lage; within  the  cancelli  only  a  few  ocUs  aro 
found,  these  cavitiea  being  chiefly  occupied  bv  a 
new  grannlar  enbstanoe,  reaembUog  a  (brmattvo 
HojiU  tna,  like  tliat  ont  of  which  all  the  tissueo 
are  evolved:  the  cells  are  in  ap{Kisition  with 
the  wall,  and  sometimes  cm  seen»  half  oeslfied, 
ftiid  its  nucleus  about  ti^  become  a  lacuna;  these 
nuclei  havo  now  the  same  direction  as  tiie 
neighboring  lacnmo ;  fk'om  the  blastema  the 
Twwala  are  pcobably  developed  and  the  ueoes- 
aary  deuMDta  Ibr  the  growth  of  the  hone.  Tho 
cancelli,  at  fir-^t  clo--<d  cavitie*,  communicate  at 
a  sub>e<iuent  period,  md  go  to  form  the  Haver- 
sian systems,  a  net-work  of  vessels  be*  <  iniug  de- 
veloiK>d  within  them  at  the  same  time.  Tho 
Bubsequent  pnH'css  of  Ossification  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  slow  re|K'tition  of  the  above  on  tho 
entire  vascular  surlace  of  the  bone.  The  caua- 
lloidi  begin  as  irregularitiealnflwoiai^of  the 
lflcnna%  and  are  converted,  nt  the  tissue  becomes 
consolidated,  into  tho  branching  tubes  which 
luno  bwn  dcMsibed  abore^  and  ac«  Moofdinglr 
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formed  in  the  ossified  substance  of  the  cartUage 
eells.  As  to  tbe  laonniB,  their  grandar  inttriw 

eec-iiiP  to  l>e  gradually  removca,  ami  tlic-y  bc- 
cuiue  Viicuitieii  for  the  convoyaiice  of  tho  nutri- 
ent fluids.  Agreeably  to  this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  bone,  Todd  and  Bowman  bcliovo 
that  it  grows  chiefly  by  layers  formed  in  suc- 
cession on  ita  vaii^cular  surface,  but  al!>o  in  an 
interstitial  manner  ufler  being  originallj  depos- 
ited. A  most  important  process  of  pwttr  Is 
constantly  going  on  in  cxirtilagc  by  t!)0  luult'i- 
plioation  of  the  cells  and  tho  increase  in  their 
dimensions;  in  the  long  bones  this  growth  is 
most  active  in  tlicLni^ntntlinal  dirrTtinn.  Bone; 
Also  iacreafie  by  the  uddiiiou  of  new  systems  of 
laminte  on  their  exterior,  and  by  new  iu\  ohi- 
tions  of  the  Tascular  surface  to  form  new  Ha- 
versian caoals,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ments w  ith  madder  mixed  with  the  food  of  aai- 
mala;  tho  coloring  principle  of  this  substance 
has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  it  affects  lirst  the  portions  of  bono  in  course 
of  formation,  or  those  nearest  to  the  vascular 
eorface.  Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  net-ivork 
ill  the  ^fruof  urc  of  l.one,  whether  on  t!iO  iirri- 
osteal  or  internal  suriace,  tluro  ^T-Avtli  takes 
place;  the  exterior  inereoso  is  htri.  tly  analo- 
flons  to  the  CTO^cnoTif  mode  t>f  growth  in  phwit^. 
A  third  mode  in  ■niiich  buuo  giowa  !H,wuiri  lo  bo 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  primary  cancelU  and 
central  Haversian  canals ;  by  tliis  enlargement 
of  tbe  interior  the  strength  of  tho  compact  ex- 
tci  inr  is  increased  without  tho  disadvantii;.^'  uf 
an  ioorease  of  weight.  The  reparative  pow- 
er of  bone  fa  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
Burj.'Lry.  Wlicii  a  l)Ouo  ia  broken,  blood  1:4 
effused,  with  tlie  coagalnm  of  which  a  semi- 
transparent  lymph  is  subsequently  mingled, 
covering  tho  t-iirfacLr>  of  tho  wounded  part-;  in 
^0  course  uf  2  to  3  weeks  this  U  gradually 
condensed  by  an  interstitid  ehlinge,  vhidi  eon- 
verts  it  into  a  substance  resembling  temporary 
cartilage;  ossification  takes  place  in  this  in  a 
nearly  unifonn  manner,  and  the  whole  is  trans- 
formed in  from  4  to  6  weeks  into  a  spongy  os- 
seous mass  irhicb  holds  tbe  en^  of  the  Done 
together;  this  provisional  mUux,  as  I)ui>uy- 
treu  called  it,  is  gradually  absorbed  during  the 
sncoeeding  months,  while  tho  permanent  cal> 
Ins  b  being  deposited  between  the  contigu- 
ous surfaces  of  the  compact  tissue;  tho  j)er- 
manent  callus  has  all  the  characters  of  new 
bone.  When  this  reparative  process  b  inter- 
fered with  by  meddlesome  surgery  or  consti- 
tutional disease,  tho  union  takes  place  merely 
by  ligament)  ooostitnting  sometimes  a  ialsb 
jmnt— This  is  the  nsnally  received  opinion  as 
to  the  FtriK  tnroand  growth  of  hone ;  but  accu- 
rate observers  differ  from  tliis  ^  icw  in  several 
important  particulara ;  and  L>-{)i  cially  does  Mr. 
Hassall  olyect  to  some  of  the'  above  conclusions. 
Tliis  microscopist  insists  ou  what  is  termed 
intra-metubranons,  as  distiiiguislicd  from  in- 
tra-cartUannous  ossification;  the  former  is 
oonaiderea  as  belonging  to  certain  flat  bones 
of  the  croniiim,  and  to  tiie  outer  sor&oes  of  (he 


long  bones;  in  the  i>arietal  bone,  for  tfrtiiwra. 
the  first  owiflo  deposit  takes  place  in  the  finrss 

of  fibro-ccllulor  tksne,  intenningled  with  nu- 
merous granular  nucleated  oelLs  boue  cells  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  oartilage  not  being  at  all 
concerned  in  any  one  stage  of  its  development 
"WLotiever  cartilage  is  present  in  connection 
with  this  and  similar  bones,  he  maintaina  that 
it  merely  serves  as  a  sopport^  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  osriflo  process.  He  not  onlv 
docs  not  believe  that  the  formation  of  bi»ne  al- 
ways takes  place  in  cartilage,  bat  sajs  that  the 
intra-cartilaginons  ossiflestion  does  not  cason» 
ti.al!y  differ  from  the  intra-mombranous  form ; 
that  a  bone  grows  in  length  by  the  ooostant 
development  of  cartilage  cells,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  linef\r  eerios,  of  which  tho  lowest  dip 
into  tho  caucelli  and  arc  absorbed,  while  tho 
cancelli  are  continually  invading  the  inter-oel- 
lular  s|>aoes  of  the  cartilage ;  that  bones  ia- 
crease  In  diameter  chiefly  by  the  expandon  of 
the  txtoinal  and  internal  TTaverr^ian  canals: 
that  the  new  osseous  deposit  takes  place  in 
fibres,  and  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  is  no  mm 

necessary  on  the  external  surfaces  of  prowlnar 
bones  than  it  ia  in  the  medullary  G*i\h  and 
Haversian  canals;  that  the  bone  oella.  or  Iaea> 
nrt>,  arcjiot  trnnsformed  nuclei  enrtil-cj":'  r^or- 
piisck'fl,  but  take  their  origin  m  ilie  grauuiiir 
cells  noUcM  among  the  fibres  (two  kinds  of 
granular  cells  seem  to  exist  in  the  medollaj^ 
spaces,  one  tbe  rudimentary  bone  ceUs  just  af- 
liuli-d  to,  and  the  otlier,  with  regular,  shurf>ly 
defiaed|  and  often  yellowish  nucleus,  connected 
with  tne  ehiborauoa  of  marrow— the  latter 
proliably  the  Mine  as  those  described  by  M. 
liubia  in  the  GuMtte  midicaU,  Dec  23, 184Sk 
under  tho  namo  of  medullai7  celU) ;  and 
that,  as  tho  bone-cells  are  to  be  regurdc-d  as 
complete  corpujicless,  tho  canaliculi  are  formed 
by  the  prolongations  of  tho  cell  walls.  For 
this  author's  opinions  on  the  mode  of  taaaMr 
tion  of  tho  medullary  cavity  and  Harento 
canals,  wo  must  refer  to  his  "  Microscoi>ical 
Anatomy,"  art.  8paoo  will  not  permit 
any  more  detidls  on  this  intricate  and  interest" 
ing  Riilject,  which  is  fblly  disctisaed  in  the 
works  cited  above. — In  reptiles  and  fishes  the 
cancellated  Btructuro  usually  extends  through- 
out the  shaft,  which  is  not  so  ^  i^l  divided  into 
solid  bono  and  medullary  cavity  a^i  it  is  in  mam- 
malia. Lacuna  are  highly  characteristic  of 
true  osseous  strncture,  being  never  defident  in 
the  minutest  parts  of  tho  bones  of  the  hi^Mr 
vcrtehnit^i,  thougli  those  of  fishes  are  occasion- 
ally destitute  of  them.  The  laoonas  of  Inrds  are 
loiwer  and  narrower  than  those  of  Tnaimwal^ 
and  the  canaliculi  arc  remarkably  tortnotrs; 
in  reptiles  they  are  remarkably  long  and  liar- 
POW,  and  in  fishes  very  angular,  with  few  radi- 
ations; their  size  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ^xe 
of  the  animal,  since  there  is  no  percept  iVle  dif- 
ference between  their  size  in  the  large  exiitict 
iffuanodou  and  in  the  smallest  living  lizard.  Ia 
the  "  Quarterly  Jonnud  of  IDaroscopical  SsS* 
«Doe"  (Loiidon3i  for  1867,  is  aa  saEodfaat  paper 
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bf  tho  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Denois,  oo  the  microscoplo 
characters  of  bone  as  the  mean.')  of  (k-tenmii- 
ing  the  cl:i«8  of  aiilnials  to  ■vvhieh  fossil  bones 
Wong.  After  giving  tho  distingaishing  ar- 
rangeniotit  throughout  the  Tertebrata,  he 
arrive  at  the  conclaaion  that  the  Hftvertiaa 
eanals  are  hittmately  connected  with  the  move- 
ments arul  liribit^  of  life  of  tho  animal  in  wliich 
th»j  arc  found;  that  tbe  laconn  obejr  the  same 
liw,  sod  ft^mC  flieoiMlTet  to  tfie  tfcndni^  pre^ 
sure,  and  roqntsito  density  of  any  bone ;  ttiat 
the  canalicuii  serve  it  eim^  but  without  any 
tfonftnioD  of  the  gretk  daases  of  the  vertebrata ; 
and  that  all  evince  nn  adrniraUe  unity  of  de- 
sign, and  a  Luriuouious  correspondence  of  tho 
bones  with  the  mosdes,  teodona,  &o.,  of  organ- 
ized beings.  From  the  emarginatcd  and  fes- 
tooned outline  often  soon  on  sections  of  bono, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  "  Principle??  of  Human 
Phjaio^gT."  expreiMS  thec^muon  that  theolder 
poraoM  or  the  owsom  mitMrtanM  an  ramovad 
from  time  to  time,  and  tliat  tho  irregular  out- 
line thus  presented  by  the  Haversian  spaces  is 
eaasad  by  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of 
Haversian  "ytcms ;  in  their  stead  newly  formed 
tiiisne  is  dupo^Lt^d;  this  alternatt)  absorption 
and  reproduction  takes  place  at  all  tim^  of 
life,  though  its  energy  diminishes  with  tho  in- 
creasing age  of  tho  individual.  Tho  oomplete 
development  of  the  osseous  system  characterizes 
the  final  stage  ot  the  growth  of  the  organism; 
llw  Teitebnu  oolniiin  ooea  DOft  eomitody  oari* 
fy  In  its  spinous  and  transverso  proee9(^?s  until 
IJm  25th  or  80th  year ;  tbe  oasitioation  of  the 
head  and  the  tnbeme  of  tiie  xfba,  commencing 
soon  after  puberty,  is  not  continued  to  tho 
body  of  tho  bono  till  some  years  after;  the  ossi- 
fication of  some  of  the  cartila^  of  the  stemtun 
is  often  not  completed  oven  in  quite  advanced 
age ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  within 
a  few  years  after  birth.  As  lon^  airo  as  Ari^- 
to^*s  time,  the  doration  of  the  life  of  animala 
measuNd  by  fhetr  period  of  growth.  Bo^ 
fon  tho  same  idea,  for  he  says :  **  Tho  dura- 
tion of  life,  to  some  extent,  may  be  measured 
^y  the  time  of  growtlu"  Jlourens,  following 
up  this  iden,  divides  life  into  4  periods :  Infan- 
cy, from  birth  to  tho  20th  year,  at  which  time 
the  development  of  the  bones  is  completed,  and 
the  body  attains  its  fhll  length ;  youth  is  pro- 
longeil  to  40,  becaase  it  is  only  at  that  age  that 
the  iticrca'-e  of  the  body  in  Bizo  terminates; 
manhood  to  70,  and  ol^  age  to  100  yean. 
Tht  duration  of  omUAo  growth,  then,  faaa  been 
ma/le  the  criterion  to  determine  the  physiologi- 
cal duration  of  animal  life.  Animals  and  man 
grow  only  until  imioci  takes  phic^i  between  the 
shafts  and  tho  cnda  of  tho  bones;  this  union 
occurs  iu  man  at  tho  age  of  30  years,  in  the 
eamel  at  8,  in  tho  horse  at  6,  in  the  ox  and 
lion  at  4,  in  the  dog  at  9,  in  the  cat  at  1^, 
and  in  tho  rabbit  at  1  year.  Recent  observa- 
tions go  to  bhow  tliat  aniin.al.s  live  about  5  times 
their  period  of  growth;  this  would  give,  ao- 
oofduig  to  Flonreoi^  aa  «he  age  afc-wUoih  maa 
ahould  arrive,  if  he  lived  In  aceofdanoa  irtOi 
YOL,  uz.— 411 


tho  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  about  100 
years;  for  tho  camel  40,  the  horse  25,  the 
ox  and  tho  lion  2^,  the  dop;  10,  tho  r^t  about 
8,  the  rabbit  5  years.  In  an  elephant  which 
diedattheageof  SO  years,  t  lie  ends  of  tho  bones 
were  not  united  to  the  shafls,  so  that  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  this  animal  lives  more 
than  150  vears.  Animals  orc;\.•^tl>Ila■ly  live  be- 
yond these  periods,  and  man  has  been  known 
to  live  190  yean;  bnt  llieae  are  easea  of  extra* 
ordlniiry  lif..'.  both  in  animal^^  and  in  man. 

BONE,  Ub.vur,  English  enamcllor,  bom  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  Feb.  6, 1766,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Doc.  1834.  Brought  op  to  the  art  of 
painting  upon  china,  which  he  learned  in  Bris- 
tol, ho  removed  to  L.ond(m  at  tlie  a^e  of  34, 
and  was  there  employed  in  enamel  painting  for 
watches  and  jewelry.  Ilaving  conceived  the 
idea  of  rair<iiig  enamel  [)aintin;;;  from  the  mere 
hardness  and  dry  effect  of  china  to  tho  full 
depth  and  brilUaney  of  oH  pietnrea,  he  employ- 
ed his  leisure  in  execnfin;;  enamel  niiiii;iturcs 
of  his  wife  and  hiioscli,  which  were  di-splnyed 
and  admired  in  the  royal  academy  eshfoitknia 
of  1780  and  1782.  Soon  after,  ho  commeneod 
Lusinew  on  his  own  account,  as  a  miniature 
painter  on  ivory,  iometim»  to  enameL  He 
increased  tho  sire  of  his  plates  beyond  any 
thing  which  had  been  previously  attempted,  and 
amoiiy  his  most  eminent  ]irodiictioiis  i>  a  cr.py 
of  Titian's  Baochos  and  Ariadne,  on  a  plate  18 
Inches  by  16,  for  whfdh  be  waa  paid  2,500 
guineas.  In  1811  he  Avas  elected  a  royal  acade- 
mician. Ue  produced  3  col  lections  of  groat  cele- 
brity: 1,  a  series  of  j>ortraits  of  the  Russell 
family,  from  the  time  of  Uenry  VII.  to  that  of 
William  IV.,  for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  now 
in  Wobum  abbey ;  2,  a  set  of  the  principal  roy« 
alista  daring  the  didl  war  of  Charles  I.,  exe- 
cuted tor  Mr.  Ord,  of  Edgohill,  near  Derby ;  and 
3,  85  portraits  of  illustrious  characfers  in  tho 
roiga  of  Eliiabeth.  This  series,  which  was  on- 
flmuied  at  hia  death,  and  had  ooenoled  W  years 
of  his  leisure,  was  romj)leted  hy  his  son  If.  P 
Bone,  who  had  a^-iisted  him  in  all  iiis  later 
works. 

BONE  ASn.  Bones,  when  calcined  in  open 
fire,  lose  all  their  organic  matters,  and  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain,  by  which  their 
weight  is  diminished  about  }.  The  residue  is  a 
dry,  triable,  and  white  mass,  of  the  original  form 
of  the  bones.  Pnh  erized,  tho  powder  is  ^rrnylsh 
white.  It  oonsists  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 
wiA  aome  Ume,  fhioride  of  oaJdmn,  earbooate 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  m.igncsia. 
The  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  comes  irom  the 
eartikgo.  Prepared  from  the  bones  of  cattle,  the 
proportion  of  phosphate  of  Irmo  is  about  90  per 
cent. ;  from  human  bones  about  8C  per  cent.  Oth- 
er matters  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
when  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phospliato  of  magnesia  alono  are  left 
ia  the  aoloti<m.  Bcme  ash,  groond  to  powder,  is 
made  bto  «  part*  wtOi  miD<water.or  beer  and 
mtar,  andmoaldad  into  the  IbRneroapa,  called 
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cujMili,  which  arft  nsed  in  the  process  of  capellA' 
ti«/n.  ThU  is  ctparAting  filver  or  gold  from 
kad,  bj  tnc-Itio;;  th«  aliojr  of  the  metals  io  tbe 
cnifcl,  ao'i  subjecting  it  to  tbe  actioa  of  ft  car* 
rent  of  aiff  which  oxidizes  tlt«  leml,  converting 
it  into  liiharge^  "BLU  is  aUurU<l  hj  tbe  bone 
nsh  as  fa.>4t  as  it  is  prodaced,  till  tbe  precioos 
nnoxiuizaUe  tnctal  is  at  laist  left  pore  and  alcwe 
in  the  cupeL  Tbe  operation  is  condacted  in  the 
same  maimer  on  tbe  large  scale  and  in  small 
nui^lfi.  When  carefully  prepared,  and  freed 
from  foreign  matters  bj  leri^tion,  bone  asli  i? 
called  burnt  faartshoro,  and  is  osed  for  cleaaing 
articles  of  jewelry. 

BON  E  BLACK.  When  bones  are  bnzned  in 
closo  vcfsvls  at  a  red  beat,  a  black  carbona* 
ceous  euUtaoce  is  left,  of  about  onc-balf  tbeir 
origittal  weight;  that,  wheb  ground  to  powder, 
is  called  bone  black.  Tlie  name  itoft'  black 
should  properly  be  limited  to  the  finer  and 
more  expensive  article  prepared  from  ivory. 
The  volatile  prodncts  of  the  distillation  of  bones 
arc  rarlninic  acid  and  ainiuoniacal  rapors.  The 
latter  may  be  collected^  aa  they  aometim<»}  are, 
in  fonuing  with  them  salts  of  ammonia.  The 
fixed  products,  which  constitute  anitnal  char- 
coal, or  bone  black,  consist  of  pho^hat^j  and 
carbonate  of  lime  68  per  cent^  nitrogenixed 
charcoal  10,  and  carburet  or  sllicinret  of  iron 
2  per  ci'iit.  The  powder  resembles  that  of  veg* 
eUihlc  charc'jrd,  but  is  more  <lcn-o  and  less 
combustible,  and  its  ashes  arc  not  r^dily 
soluble  in  snlpbnric  acid  as  thot^c  of  charcoaL 
Tlie  process  of  preparing  the  mateaial  varies 
acconling  astbe  animoniacal  vapors  are  (>aved,  or 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  former  case  the 
bones,  cleaned  of  their  fatly  matters,  are  carK'n- 
ized  in  cast-iron  cylindLr.'*,  which  connect  by  a 
3-inch  pipe  with  tbe  condensing  apparntu^i.  The 
cylinders  are  kept  at  a  red  heat  fur  30  hour^, 
when  the  charred  bones  are  taken  out,  and  tho 
cylinders  are  refilled.  The  bones  are  tlien  ^^round 
in  mills.  Tbe  volatile  products  are,  in  some 
instances,  discharged  under  tiie  fire,  by  which 
they  are  consamed,  and  their  disa^,'reoa'blo  odor 
dcittroyed.  In  tLia  way,  also,  tliey  aiTord  eome 
beat,  and  save  fiiel.  By  tbe  other  process,  tlio 
bones  are  pat  in  cast-iron  pots,  which  contain 
each  about  25  pounds,  and  the^o  arc  put  together 
io  pairs,  mouth  to  moutli,  and  luted.  Tbey  are 
then  pilvd  up  in  an  oven  or  kiln,  the  entrances 
to  which  are  tightly  bricked  up,  exctjit  thoso 
for  the  udnii-sion  of  the  flame  from  the  furnace 
connected  with  the  kiln,  and  the  oitening  into 
the  chimney.  The  pots  are  well  heated  for 
10  to  13  hours  by  the  flanio  i>lnying  around 
tlieui,  uijd  lliis  is  increased  by  tiju  combuitiblo 
vapors  which  issue  ihtm  the  tMneSi  Much  of 
the  volatile  matters  pa^^aes  off  unc<insnmed 
througii  the  chimney,  and  dilluses  an  intulerablo 
odor  around  the  nt.i;.'liborhood.  Tiiis  might 
be  remedied  by  convLying  them  tlirough  a 
second  fire,  kept  up  with  dry  wood,  l)eforc  al- 
lowing them  to  e-?cape. — The  valuable  projKirty 
possessed  by  bone  black  is  it^i  absurl>ing  com- 
pletely tbo  color  of  orgtmic  sulutiuus,  oud  leav- 


ing tbe  liquid  dear  and  limpid;  this  is  pt£itj 
iacUitated  by  beating  tbe  mixture  to  the  boffiiif 
point.  Vegetable  charcoal  possesses  tbe  SMt 
property  also,  but  in  a  much  ies  dfgm;  tn- 
leses  perhaps,  peat  charooal  should  prove,  ■ 
stated  by  a  Frencb  antboritv,  to  be  an  exoeptioi 
to  tbe  other  vegetable  charcoals,  and  be  onilf 
as  efficient  a  decolorizer  aa  animal  coal  ttm 
tbe  year  1800  wood««oal  cootinned  to  be  used 
for  decoloiuio^  crude  nmp^  for  wbidi  poipon 
it  was  about  this  time  recommended  by  tdwi^ 
chemist  of  St.  Petersburg;  but,  in  1811,  IL 
flguier,  of  Monti>eUier,  discovered  tbe  stront- 
er  power  of  animal  charcoal  to  ^ect  fini 
purpose,  and  this  being  put  in  practioe  dit 
next  year  by  Desfos-^  and  Fayen,  it  bss  «M 
superseded  tbe  u:»e  of  vegetable  coal.  Althon^ 
this  property  of  cliarcool  has  been  ably  iorttd. 
gated  by  distinguished  chemistB,  as  Bus^,  Pajen, 
and  D<  sfosses,  it  does  not  yet  dearly  appearopot 
what  it  is  dependent,  nor  whether  it  aebni' 
chanically  or  diemicslly.  M.  Ba<«y  basdioini 
that  bone  black  u.hh1  for  decoloring  vi  io^ 
solution  io  concentrated  Bolpburie  acid,  sfi4  this 
diluted  with  water,  does  not  give  tbe  di^M 
trace  of  sulphate  of  indigo  by  repeated  wastoog^ 
but  ^>e8  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Treatcii.  bow* 
ever,  with  an  alkaline  wash,  the  charcoal  gires 
up  the  indigo;  thus  appearing  as  if  it  act*d ts 
a  Weak  l>:w,  jmd  the  coloring  matter  as  an  idA 
There  are  also  other  reasons  for  suppOSiBg  tint 
coloring  matters  gt-nerally  act  as  acids.  Ilw 
efficiency  of  the  charcoal  is  greatly  depesdent 
upon  iU  being  in  a  tninuto  state  of  division.  Tk# 
earthy  matters  cumbiued  with  the  carbon 
bones,  no  doubt,  have  great  ioflaence  in  efle^ 
ing  tills  condition.  Vegetable  coal  attains  it  to 
some  extent,  and  the  decolorizing  property 
also,  by  being  finely  comminuted  prcvioos  to 
charring,  and  mixed  with  pulvcrizi-d  i>nm»t 
qu.irtz,  or  calcined  bones,  or  with  i^jmo  cli«n> 
cally  acting  ingredient,  as  carbonate  of  jxitasl 
Tbe  rao^^t  i)owerful  dccolori2er  is  charct«l  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian Mirtjf 
calcining  animal  matter  with  potassa.  ItMW 
purest  form  of  charcoal,  freed  by  tho  pf** 
from  its  tdtrogeo,  and  reduced  by  cbemicsl  m- 
recation  to  tho  finest  particles.  Ctabom  *| 
tained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  ''^^JJ'* 
possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degrw.  froo 
tho  fine  Ptato  of  division  in  which  its  partid» 
are  fv>und,  so  that  it  wonld  appear  to  be  by  » 
me.ins  jK-culiar  to  animal  charcoal.  Eveuoth* 
substances  than  carbon  are  observed  to  i<«8* 
tbe  same  property,  as  has  been  shown  by  i 
Filhul,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron  redaoM 
by  hydrogen,  &c.  Besido  extracting  tlie 
or  o*f  fluids,  animal  charcoal  takes  away  «e 
bitter  principle  fh»m  bitter  inf«^'^^'^.^^r^ 
dine  also  from  its  solutions;  and  >^ 
by  Graham,  that  various  inorganic  i'"^''**?'^ 
are  abstracted  from  their  solutions,  a-*  ^ 
from  lime  water,  and  metallic  oxides,  1^ 
from  s«dution  in  w  ater.  Ik>ne  black  that  tm 
been  once  used  fur  refining  sirups,  mar  be  ^ 
vivcd,  sp  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose  agaw- 
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T!iC' process  consists  in  tTiorongTily -wa-shifig  out  piron  in  the  Rrticlo  m  ;i-r'cnltiiral  chemistry 

the  sacohArine  matt«srii  abiH>rlM»l,  and,  in  some  in  the  '*£noyclop(bdia  Britaonica     aad  the 

eitabliahinen^  in  <1issolving  the  lime,  which  Is  third    of  diy  ostites,  by  Banalhtt. 

also  taken  np  by  the  bone  black,  by  lonp-con-       Pho.r,hrt,«f  Bdu.  ms 

tinued  digestion  in  water  acidalated  with  hy-       Wan-r  it.a 

droohlorio  aold.  The  charcoal  ia  then  again  ou-  [■ '  'i^'IlIL  of  iii^ ' " 

oined  in  crucibles,  or,  as  in  France,  in reverbera*  «"iiinii„..r!*!!!'-!!" !!!!!!  44 

tory  furnaces.  High  steam  is  said  also  to  restore  4. 

its  property,  but  this  ciumot  remove  the  lime.        Sli"St^*    tj 

Several  fonns  of  furnace  have  been  oontrived  in  Oiida«r'tnNk!"I'!II!!!!!"!I!II"IIir.I!"?  as 

Ibgliuid  to  eflbet  this  purpose ;  and  retorts  are  — 
used  uliioli  hull!  50  pounds  of  rlmrcoftJ,  and  in 

whicli  tiie  re  burning  b  completed  in  16  to  20  .  „ 

minutes.— Beside  ltd  use  for  dnsoloring  tiniiM,     *•  ^^^""^ ; ;;  • ;  ^ 

bone  black  is  also  a,ni)llt:-d  to  extract  from  spirit??  Of»»Dieiiiittwll.',l'///.r.V.'///////.".r.. lB.ia 

distilled  from  grain  the  volatile  poisonoua  oil,       |^g*  -y   J5! 

ealled  fusel  oil,  which  gives  to  the  liquors  a  dis-  8utfSmri«tiM\"Vr.V/.V.'"!!"!^  SlS 

agreeable  tasto.   It  is  also  a  disinfecting  agent.       Bittaa....  I.I^..III!!iIIi*!IIi"ltl!l!i  oso 

I^r  chemical  and  pharmxiceatical  purposes,  bone  "locieo 

black  requires  to  I»o  i)uritie(l,  that  is,  freed  from  

the  i^hosphald  and  carbonate  of  lime  which       Ammoni*  in  the  otjuUc  n»tt«r.   4»» 

oomtituto  its  pr^ioipal  part   IMliito  hydro- 

c  lil>>ric  acid  is  used  to  di-solvo  thcso  out,  and  the  Pho«pk«»#  gC  Hddm^  wMk  a  IMh  §mHtS»  «f 

rfeiUuo,  being  well  washed,  is  pure  animal  car-  Bonc^d«?n^^'^^^*^^^*!^^"."!^^"","!"! 

bon.   It  is  used  to  absorb  the  active  principles  Carbonat«.of  iimo. MB 

of  plants  from  their  boding  infusions,    tlie       8S?!ff.*HSSS^    MB 

(jharcoal,  after  being  well  washed  and  dried,  is       — ^1™  

then  mixed  with  boiling  alcohol,  to  whibh  ft  w  w 
imparts  the  principle  it  absorbed  from  the  vege- 

table  infusion,  ana  an  alcoholio  extract  is  ob-  80  Talaable  is  tWi  stibetance  r^i^arded  as  a  ma- 

taincd.    TIio  aL-nliul  then  may  be  distilled  oS,  nmo  in  K!i|,'Innd,  tJiiit  in  tlie  report  of  the 

and  the  pure  subetaofie  recovenwL    Qninia,  Doncaster  agricaltoral  association  it  ia  stated 

stryclmia,  and  raany  other  vMetable  principles,  that  1  wagon-load  ef  bqmH  drill  bone  dmt  is 

are  thus  procur.:  d.    Tlic  purified  arti<^c  h  f«iun<l  eqoal  to  40  cr  50  load"?  of  fold  manure.  Upon 

to  be  an  antidote  to  vegetal>lo  aud  animal  poi-  thin  au'l  s:indy  laud  it  is  particularly  etieciive, 

aons.  Dr.  B.  H.  Rand,  of  Philadelphia,  liae  eontinut't  to  act  for  several  successive 

proved  by  experiment,  that  the  strongest  vepe-  crop^.    It  i»<  best  npylii^^d  when  mixed  with 

table  polaun^  may  be  taken  with  impunitj  if  earth  aud  fermented,  and  at  the  rate  of  26 

mixed  with  it. — ^Tho  refuse  udmal  Uadt  of  tbe  boshels  of  fine  bone  du^  and  40  of  broken 

sngar  refiner  is  Lu-gely  nsed  as  a  manore,  par-  bonea  to  the  aore.   It  is  ateo  nsed  as  a  top 

tiimlarly  in  France.    From  the  investigations  dresrinp,  sown  broadcast  and  by  the  drilL  Pas- 

of  M.  A.  de  RoroauL't,  it  appears  that,  in  old  tare  and  ^'rass  lands  nro  proafly  bonetitod  by 

aoils  exhausted  of  Aumio,  it  produeea  no  efl^KJt,  it;  white  clover  ^riugs  np  wherever  it  fiUls; 

having  none  of  this  sabetaoee  to  restore  to  the  and  the  tnnlp  crop  is  lar^y  increased  by  fta 

soiL  But  it  gives  ou'  flie  ammonia  it  bad  taken  application, — In  ihh  pl.noe,  the  use  of  dis- 

in  tli^  eiirups,  aud  iieutraUzes  the  bitter  aud  solved  bones  may  also  be  noticed.   By  treatins 

1  principles  of  healthy  or  new  soUs;  the  bones  with  \  tfieir  weight  of  snlphurio  acid 

j  husj.h  it.  s,  too,  it  contains  are  rendered  solu-  nnd  as  mndi  water,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 

ble  iu  water,  aud  are  thus  furnished  to  tha  deprived  of  half  its  base,  and  converted  into 

grains  that  reonire  theoi.  a  superphosphate,  wUoh  is  wholly  soluble  in 

BONE  DUST.  Bones  are  crashed  and  ground  ^ater.   The  lime  taken  from  the  phosphate 

to  dost  for  manure.   The  finer  the  dust,  the  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  a 

inc  ro  rapid  is  its  action ;  the  coarser  the  parti-  Bul{(iiatc.    The  mixture,  after  nndorjoinfr  this 

clea,  the  longer  is  their  effect  slowljr  given  out.  prooesS}  is  a  <lry  mans,  which  is  sold  by  the 

This  aabstaiUM  is  benefldal  to  Oe  growth  of  ottneof  tuporpliosphatoof  lime.  The  follow*- 

plants  from  its  affoi-ilinj,'  tli.'in  several  of  tlie  in?  arc  nnaly'^-'s  of  2  of  the  best  Tiriallea  Ot 

constituents  they  require.    The  following  anal-  the  English  article: 

vs.  s  ^hyw  what  these  ingredients  are:   The       Wbiot  lOM  mr 

phosi'h  i>o  of  llino  of  tlio  solid  bone,  and  the  Orjr»nic  m«itwV.V.V.V.V.'.V.Vl.'."."  H.41  lailS 

amiuunia  funushtd  by  tbe  organic  matters  con-  gX'^'ii^'^f  linU WJ4       u  W 

nccted  with  it,  are  particularly  beneficial.   The  8ni|.hnricVia...V.'.V.V."!"**!!I  14.40      M  M 

first  an.alysi3  is  of  a  fossil  horse  by  Braconot,       AO^miu   o.t« 

a noted  by  Johnston  In  his  treatise  on  manures; 

'lo  second  is  an  analvsisi  of  what  is  caik-d  a  iw.oo  msf 

vexy^oeUentsamplo' of  the  prepared  arads   -J^j  "wi 

oonaubng  noetly  of  the  bonsa  of  the  ham,      8«taM«  ptuMph4t«*  am 
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The  conimcrcin!  pv;i>eqiho5phnto?5  do  not  often 
contain  so  larg©  a  proiwrtioa  of  solublt-  ]>lios- 

$ hates,  but  are  somotimoa  nearly  entin'.y  dc- 
cient  io  them;  aud  as  it  is  this  iniiu  ipaily 
Hrhicli  gives  them  value,  too  great  c;iro  ciuiuul 
be  taken  to  ascertain  their  composition  before 
purchasing,  and  those  particularly  ahoold  bo 
regarded  as  of  inferior  quality,  wliich  contain 
carbonfito  vf  lime  or  of  magnesia. 

BONE  EABTfl.  TbLs  term  is  loosely  ap. 
Iilied,  sometoea  to  bone  ash,  of  which  oapeu 
are  made,  and  somotinKr;  to  t!io  cnrtJjv  j>Iio3- 
pliates  wliii.]t  constitute  the  principal  portion 
of  bones.  This  is  its  aignifiealioa  whai  used 
in  animal  chemistry. 

BONELLT,  Fhaxcesco  Axdbea,  an  ItaJiun 
naturalist  and  entomologist,  noted  for  his  pub- 
lication on  Sardinian  birds,  born  17S4,  died 
Nov.  18,  1830,  at  Turin,  where  he  was  for 
many  years  proll  s  M  >r  ut'  7 '<  >logy  And  director  of 
the  cabinet  of  uAtural  Libtory. 

BONESET,  or  TnoKovon-WoBT,  the  herb  *h- 
patorium 2't  rfoliatum,  an  indi;,'fnor.s  pc-rennlul 
plant,  growing  in  moist  places,  distinguished  l)y 
the  perfoliate  dhamcter  of  its  leayes,  each  pair 
of  which  are  at  rifrlit  atiglcg  to  thn-^o  imme- 
diately above  and  lal  iw .  It  n  u  bitter  weed 
or  Tegetablo  tonic,  Avitli  a  faint  odor  and  a 
strong  bitter  taste.  Hot  water  extracts  its 
virtues,  which  arc  believed  to  reside  chiufly  in 
a  bitter  princi])lc'.  Tho  cold  infusion  acts  as  !i 
mild,  pleasant  toulo  i  tho  hot  infusion  as  a  dia- 
phoretic^ and,  -when  very  stronir,  as  ftn  emetao. 
StriMiL'  infii-i(m>  of  bonesct  leaves  are  used 
OS  a  substitute  lor  Peruvian  bark,  in  cases  of 
tambf  and  sometimes  with  success ;  but  it  is  not 
mways  to  bo  relied  on.  A  I'int  oflwirmg  water  is 
poured  upon  mi  ouiico  of  tlio  dried  leaves,  or  a 

{)iut  of  culd  water  upon  an  oonoe  of  the  fresh 
oaves,  and  allowed  to  stand  2  hoars :  it  is  then 
strained  for  nse.  A  weak  cold  infosion  is  good 
for  all  ca-es  of  debility  wliero  tonics  are  pre- 
scribed, k  or  ague,  as  much  should  be  token 
as  the  stomach  will  hear,  and  it  shonld  he 
drank  warm. 

BONET,  JrAN  Paulo,  a  Spanish  teaciier  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  17th  century,  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  flr-t  ttMobors  of  tins  class, 
and  tho  author  of  a  iciKurkable  «ork,  Ittduc- 
cion  laa  htrat  y  artei  porn  enicflar  a  habUir  a 
h»  mudo$y  which  was  published  in  Madrid,  1620. 
It  explained  his  method  of  instmotion,  contain- 
ed the  first  alphabet  for  i]u-  duaf  and  diunb,  jmd 
was  of  good  service  to  Dolgoruo,  Wallis,  and,  a 
eentory  later,  to  tho  Abb6  de  TEpc-o,  who  ao- 
knowledged  his  indebtment  to  Bonet's  labors. 

BONIiEUK,  liodA,  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Bordeaux,  M.iy  29, 1622.  In  1829  her  fiither, 
Raymond  Bonheiiv,  n  pni titer,  removed  to 
Paris  and  put  his  daughter  in  a  boarding- 
school,  and  also  ai»prcnticcd  her  for  some  time 
to  a  seamstressi  bat  she  did  not  take  any 
interest  either  in  boolu  or  needles;  and  as, 
moreover,  tho  sneers  of  ill-bred  children  of 
wealthier  parents  at  tho  poverty  of  her  dress 
becanM  A  constant  sonroe  of  vexation  for  Uie 


sensitive  little  pirl,  her  father  took  herboiw 
and  instructed  her  in  tho  art.  of  drawing.  Fiwa 
her  earliest  ohildhood  sb  j  di^J>layed  an  inlnitii« 
love  of  nature,  and  aftor  liaving  sttidiod  fori 
years  Llxu  works  of  the  grtai  ujiUtsra  a;  t;iv 
Louvre,  she  returned,  when  tho  time  came  for 
a  eeleotion  of  the  apecialiby'  of  bar  ait  ta  tbe 
predlleetlons  of  her  ehUdhood,  aad  um  flat 
works  which  she  pro--ojited  at  tlo  exbibitionof 
1841,  were  token  from  natural  bistog,  tod 
represented  sheep,  goats,  and  rabbiti.  Sis 
did  not  content  lierroTf  with  the  ordinnni-  rtndia 
of  artists,  but  visited  the  butchers'  fihamblea  ia 
Paris,  in  order  to  observe  the  sstnre  of  the  isi- 
jnv.h.  Th.k  fi""' >'i  vied  fir  iicrsnecess.  Sincetht 
iiuioslic  Loiiiuiutd  to  teiidiucturesofaninab 
to  the  annual  exhibition  in  Paris,  as  Li  ckaal 
4  vM/drOf  CImawt  a<>rtaid  de  Vabrmacirt  Ci*> 
Mtcv  dant  vrte  prairie.  Her  moat  snccffcl 
works  of  that  jivrio<i  were :  La  troU  m#u*jft«- 
tairtti,  (7»  troujieau  chcjmnant,  La  nmiUn, 
Un  fid  matin,  la  1848  she  exhiMted  1 
Lull  and  a  sheep,  modelled  by  litnM:lf  in  br^i», 
and  received  from  the  liauds  of  iloraoi)  Vaai^ 
the  Ist  class  medal  and  a  splendid  Sevres  vwe. 
Iler  master-work,  hilonrtfji  Kitmak, 
which  was  produced  m  i&uO,  altraotwl  great  »^ 
toution  at  the  exhibition,  and  receive  J  tDehwKr 
of  a  place  in  tho  Luxembourg.  She  \M  bm 
exhibited  unfinished  in  Paris,  Fadl»lt  «<fr 
tons  iln.},.i  ;  m  ,  hcmlu  creux,  and  L$  marcke(M 
chccatu.  Iho  latter  picture  was  moch 
mired  at  the  French  exhibition  ia  Loodoo  ot 
1855,  aflording  to  the  critics  a  field  for  comfai 
soil  with  Landsecr,  and  achieving 
popularity  in  England  under  the  nttu»  «  th* 
"Ilurso  Fair."  remarkable  pictma  Wj 

bouglit  by  M.  Gainuart,  a  rrench  printMDerrf 
London,  for  $8,000,  and  has  since  passed  'v^'^^  '^'^ 
possession  of  Mr.  William  P.  Wright,  of  ^<f- 
hawken,  N.  J.  Its  recent  public  exhiWtiw  a 
New  York  was  numerously  attended  aail  Ji'" 
ed  great  adm  iration.  She  studied  18  am'<^  ''^ 
this  pietore,  r<^larly  atten<UDg  tiie  horse  mar- 
ket in  Paris  twice  a  week.  Tier  snccesi eit^TMi- 
cd  her  father  from  his  pecuniary  euiUna* 
ments,  by  procuring  him  tlie  post  of  director* 
the  free  sc  hool  of  design  for  girls  in  1S47^ 
he  did  not  live  long  to  eiyoy  his  improved  pw 
tion,  and  died  in  1849.  The  title  of  dirt* 
ress  was  then  conferred  nDoa  JiQa  b» 
heur,  but  tlio  real  head  of  tne  school  ia  w 
sister  Juliette,  now  ^ladauio  PtoTol,  altb""^ 
Eoea  goes  thoro  ooco  a  week,  ana  exerts  a  go*^ 
inflnenoe  by  her  eoOperatioo.  Mile.  Bosa 
in  a  little  .secluded  cott.1^0,  in  the  Boe  d'^^ 
near  tlio  Piue  de  Vaugirard,  and  regnlarly  vonS 
18  hours  out  of  tbe"24,  painting  frou»6inH* 
morninf;  till  nigbt-fall,  when  sbo  draws  B»» 
post  midnight.  She  possosses  2  honeai^ 
goats,  an  ox,  a  cow,  3  donkeys,  and  ghcep,  '^'f  • 
birdfiL  and  poultry,  which  she  uses  aa  lai^ 
She  has  been  of  late  engaged  on  a  work  ul"*^ 
trativo  of  donkeys.  Beside  the  work*  ^'''i''-'^'^ 
appeared  at  exhibitions,  her  portfo^<» 
to  oontBiA  n  fino  odUflCtion  of  dnvinr  ^ 
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skotchfit)  whkh  ^  has  mtberto  nSmA  to 
■cO.  Her  great  fbroe  fa  te  W  ftdfeftilnmii  to 

nature.  The  buldnc^a  and  independence  of  her 
own  character  inspire  her  pencil,  and  free  her 
pietnrM  from  all  oonyentionality.  Beside  the 
inthor  and  «ist<:r  ;ilro:i'!y  mentioned,  2  brothcra 
of  Mlk).  13ouLeur  have  aUained  iomeiulislio 
^itinction,  AngMto  aa  ft  petelw,  and  UdoM 
M  a  scolntor. 

BONIlILL,  a  Tillago  and  pariah  of  Dnm- 
Lartotishiro,  Scotlaa<l,  at  tho  lower  extrem- 
ity of  Loch  Lotoond,  noted  as  tho  birtb- 
]iueft  of  Smollett  In  18K1  It  had  a  popnla* 
tion  of  7,042,  mt  fl,-  omployed  in  tljo  blieaoh 
fields  and  print  works  of  Uie  Leven  valley. 

BONl,  a  territory  of  the  Uland  of  Celebes, 
ftntl  on*?  of  tlio  iirincipal  stales  of  tho  Biijris  na- 
tion, bounded  N.  by  W^oo  territory,  E.  by  the 
bf\ y  of  Boni,  8.  by  Boolekambauid  BoatiiaiD,  and 
W.  by  territories  of  Maogkasara  or  Macassar 
tribes  ;  area,  S,R50  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  1K),000.  This 
territory  is  jnoniitnitions,  but,  thongh  contigaous 
to  the  great  toIoaom  belt  of  the  arohipelsgo, 
eidiiUts  no  traeea  of  i^oloaidoaetloii.  Lonpoo- 
Bfitanc:  (CTcat  pillar),  its  hiKbest  pmk,  r.nd  tlio 
loftiest  iu  Celebes,  att«tins  an  elevation  of  8,800 
ftet  above  the  level  of  tho  soa.  Lake  Labaya, 
or,  as  cal!."'<!  by  tho  natives,  Taparang-Dan.in, 
in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  this  territory,  is  a  beau- 
tifol  sheet  4tf  water,  24  miles  loogiBd  18  broad, 
with  an  average  depth  of  0  fathoms,  and  aboonds 
in  fish.  It  is  bordered  on  all  rides  by  a  liurari- 
ftnt  and  richly  divtTsifioil  tropical  jrrowth,  ex- 
eept  at  the  mouths  of  tho  nomerous  litUo 
atnains  that  empty  into  il^  where  dearings,  and 
bojvififnl,  pictnrosqno  little  villnires  ntto-nt  tho 
industry,  skill,  and  civilized  trnt^n  of  the  Bagis 
people.  This  lake  is  enliveoed  by  aa  active  in- 
tenml  trnde.  More  than  a  hundred  sail  of  jpo- 
dtwakana^  or  Uu^u  prahaa,  of  an  averaso  bar* 
den  of  40  tons  each,  have  been  coonted  upon 
its  waters  at  one  time,  while  niunbers  of  them 
descend  tho  Chim>ana  river,  the  only  oatlet  of 
tho  lake,  emptyinif  into  tlio  bay  of  Iloui,  and 
proceed  tbenoe  to  the  remotest  points  of  the 
sr^ipelago  to  aoneet  pearia  In  the  Arroo  group, 
and  tripan;^  on  Mio  coist  of  yew  Gnine'V,  or  to 
obt^  European  [products  at  Bats  via  and  Singa- 
pore. This  state  is  governed  by  a  oonlisdeffa<qr 
f>f  no^tles,  who  elect  a  sovereign  firom  the  patri- 
cian order,  and  generally  a  female.  When  An- 
tonio Galvaon,  Uio  heroic  Portugnese  governor 
of  the  Molaocaa,  challenged  tho  king  of  Bnni  to 
rinirle  combat  to  decide  a  personal  diiTereiiCo, 
and  save  tiio  hlo<Kl  of  their  men,  the  native 
prince,  when  in  the  field,  quailed  before  the 
snropean  and  fled;  bat  his  eister,  whn,  with 
hh  HTaglio,  acronipanii-d  tho  army,  mounted  a 
horse,  and  gailoping  forth,  with  lanoo  in  po^- 
tion,  defied  the  Earopean,  whose  gallantry  was 
so  moved  fw  to  rffire  nt  once  from  the  territo- 
ry of  Buai.  This  girl  wan  immediately  elevated 
to  the  throne.  The  English,  dtwing  their  t>ccu- 
pation  of  tho  Nothorlands  possessions  in  the 
ardiipelago,  met  with  a  spirited  ru»ij»tauce  to 
tbflif  eftcroaohiiMiita  Umik  Aita^Patoo^  ^|Maii 


of  Boni,  who  also  gave  great  trouble  to  Gen* 
Tan  der  Oappellen,  the  mat  Dnteh  govemoiw 
general  after  the  British  ovacnatioo. — Tho  cap- 
ita), Bosi,  an  ipoonaiderable  native  town,  is  near 
the  shorea  of  tfa«  bagr,  lit.  1'  sr    longb  1S6^ 

82'  E. 

BONIFACE,  tho  name  of  9  popes  of  the 
Roman  Oatholio  chnreh.  L  The  successor  of 
Zoilmaa  in  418,  The  empwor  HoDocioo 
aapported  Mm  br  his  dd  In  the  pontHlcBl  ehidr 
Sgamst  the  archdear<in  Eularm^?.  St.  Auf^tistine 
dedicated  to  this  pontitf  the  4  books  which 
bawrotoagaiiut^ePelagiaM.  Hadladfaifiept 
422.  II.  Saoceeded  Felix  IV.  in  629.  In  the 
Bpi»U>lm  Rtmanorum  P<mt\fieum  there  is  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  to  St.  Cesarias  of  Aries.  Ha 
died  in  532.  III.  Succeeded  Sahini.anus  in  607. 
He  oonvoked  a  council  of  72  biiLui«i,  in  which 
eartain  laws  wore  passed  against  makhig  saoces> 
SOTS  to  popes  or  bisnops  dunng  their  1  ifetime.  He 
died  Nov.  10,  in  the  same  year.  IV.  Son  of  a 
I)hysici.'in  of  V:ilcria  in  tli©  kingdom  of  N.iples, 
saoceeded  Boui&ce  HI.  The  emperor  Pbocaa 
gave  htm  the  Pantheon,  wUch  waa  hnflt  Ib 
honor  of  Jupiter  and  all  the  ^;'^l-<,  by  Marcm 
Agrippa.  Boniface  IV.  cli&nged  it  into  a  church, 
which  ho  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  und<^ 
tho  invocation  of  the  blessed  virgin  nn  l  nil  tha 
saints.  Ue  died  in  616.  V.  A  lieanoliian,  suc- 
ceeded Pope  Deusdodit  in  610.  Ha  died  625. 
Ho  forbade  dvU  judges  to  take  away  from  tho 
churches  by  force  those  who  had  sought  there 
tho  right  of  asylum.  VI.  Pope  after  Formr*. 
sua  in  696|  oocopied  the  Uirone  only  18 
days.  Havltti^  been  mwanoideally  cleeted,  he 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  atiti-popcs ;  hb 
name  id,  however,  left  amon^  the  li^it  ut  popes,  iu 
order  that  im>  ehiuge  mii^'ht  be  made  in  the  chro- 
nological computations.  Vll.  Als<>  considered 
as  an  anti-pope,  Buccecded,  in  974,  Benedict  VI.. 
who  dlid  from  strangulation.  He  was  expeUea 
after  a  month,  but  agiun  ocooniod  the  see  some 
months  after  tho  death  of  John  XIV.,  when 
be  died  suddenly  in  tho  month  (if  I)ec.  9S4. 
YUL  Originoiiy  named  Bekkdbtto  QAicTAXX 
bora  at  Anagoi,  in  the  papal  statesjaboat  IISS, 
died  in  Home,  Oct.  11,  1303.  He  wa-»  one 
of  the  most  prominent  personoges  in  modimvol 
history,  and  his  character  and  eanarhava  beeo 
the  subject  <»f  inucli  contmvcrsy,  both  within 
and  without  tlie  Koman  Catholio  church.  lie 
finished  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 
of  Pari.8,  but  is  said  to  have  subsequently  studied 
the  canon  law  at  Bologna.  About  1266  ho 
visited  England;  in  1280  be  went  i  ( nnany 
as  secretary  of  apqial kgate:  in  1261  he  was 
made  a  eardlniil  by  Harmi  Iv.,  who  allowed 
him  to  receive  tho  revenues  of  12  benefices,  7 
oi  them  being  in  France  and  one  in  England. 
Xbit  hoDOVB  and  emoluments  which  he  had  re- 
ceived were  nccomjianied,  on  the  other  h.ind, 
even  in  that  epoch,  by  grav«i  accusations  of  im- 
morality and  Vreligion,  which  have  rince  been 
set  aside  as  unfounded.  He  was  papal  leg^ 
in  France  in  1290,  while  Philip  the  Fou*,  aflMw 
ward  hit  aat^ooirt)  waa  jat  jooDg;  and  ha 
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di<«hArg«i!  tie  »ime  cGa  in  Sicilj  a&d  Pono- 
{•L  Aner  the  de&th  of  Nlcbolss  IV.  io  liji, 
tbe  fopal  cLftir  r«u:;&iz.e^i  v3/:^t  for  27  moathiit 
bot  At  l&A  tLe  co&vbve  tiivd  opco  »  b^noit  80 
f  «ar9  old,  of  SoImoDa,  trho  iKrCAi&eLope,  Jolj 
0,  1294^  coder  the  tUk  of  CelesciDe  V.  He  vts 
iDcompeteiii  to  ti^e  oSoe,  aiid  »ood  deared  to 
abdicate,  bat  doubts  extfted  ss  to  the  leesHtj 
of  »q£b  A  step.  However,  it  wia  takeo  D«c.  13, 
1291,  mU  11  davs  afterward  Cardinal  Gaetoni 
was  cUosea  as  his  cocces^r  by  the  concIaTe 
tembled  at  Ca^tclnaovo,  oi-ar  >apled.  Hiseotzj 
into  Borne  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  king  of  Bob«« 
mia  holding  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  serving 
htm  at  table  with  their  crowns  on.  His  weak 
predecessor,  Celenine,  having  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  withdraw  bis  aUlication,  Boniface 
eaoaed  him  to  be  put  in  confinement,  as 
some  have  alleged,  nsing  great  craeltj  to- 
ward him,  but  as  others  maintain,  aad  amoDg 
thi'rn  Curdinal  Wiseman  in  hb  "  Evsars^'^treatiDg 
Lim  with  kindness,  ontil  bis  death,  Maj  19, 1396. 
lUilj  and  Europe  were  at  this  time  distracted 
by  feuds  and  wars.  While  fierce  factions  threw 
the  Italian  states  into  confasion,  there  was 
strife  Let  v.  cca  Adolphos  of  Nassaa  and  Albert  of 
Austria,  in  Gtnuaoy,  and  between  Philip  the 
Fair  of  FraiKc,  at.d  Edward  I.  of  Endar.j. 
BonitVe  iiicri  1  the  twnnlt  of  the  tiuK^  Lj 
pnbliflhiii;.',  in  12L'0,  his  fiamoas  bull,  C'Ur.cU 
laicog,  by  which  he  forbade  the  clcrgv,  under 
paiu  of  excouimnnication,  to  pay  without  Uie  con- 
sent of  the  holy  soe  any  subsidy  or  tax  on  any 
eccl«.'i;t-tical  proi-i-rty,  and  extended  the  ex- 
coinmiiniiati<»n  to  the  t  :).i  <.rors,  kings, or  princes 
■who  fchould  imi*o»a  such  subsidy.  In  Franco, 
such  ititposts  formed  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
royal  income,  and  the  vigor  with  which  Philip 
the  Fair,  pressed  by  the  nect-^ities  of  his  war 
with  Eti;rlan(l,  resisted  the  bull,  and  retaliated 
by  forbid'li.'i;^  any  iiiniiey  to  bo  exjxirtt'd  from 
hid  kingdom  to  liuuic,  obliged  the  pope  to  re- 
tract, and  to  allow  the  taxes  to  bo  ral-ed  in  France 
a<i  iMjfore.  He  iM-camo  soon  after  embrcilcd 
with  the  Coloona  lamily,  one  of  tlie  ni'  -jt  \»>w- 
erfol  in  Italy,  who  liad  been  di>-atisticd  with 
the  abdication  of  Cele;Jtine,  and  denied  tho 
validity  of  the  election  of  the  new  pope.  Two 
members  of  tliis  fauiily,  who  were  cardinab-s 
were  deprived  of  their  diirnities  ;  they  were  all 
excommunicated,  their  de>cendarit>  were  con- 
demned to  civil  degradation  to  the  4th  genera- 
tion, their  castks  and  their  city,  I'ra-ncste,  were 
totally  <l.  >tr(.ycd,  and  Frederic  of  Ariigon,  whom 
they  had  tupported,  "vas  ordered  to  renounce 
tho  title  ('f  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  evacuate  tho 
inland.  .The  Colonnas  took  refugo  in  France. 
Tlio  war  V>etwecn  France  and  England  had  in- 
volved ahnost  every  European  j)ower,  and 
Boniface  undertook  to  interfere  as  a  superior 
authority.  IIo  censcred  the  king  of  l)enmark 
and  bis  brother,  forbade  tho  king  of  Naples  to 
treat  with  Frederic,  elected  king  of  Sicily,  smn- 
IDoned  to  Rorao  Albert  I.,  king  of  Germany, 
whose  election  as  emperor  he  declared  to  be  in- 


valid without  the  papelnctioo,  rebnked  FbS^ 
the  Fair  for  his  treatment  of  Gnido  ol  Flanders, 
and  by  special  legates  commanded  the  2  priod- 
pal  contending  Idn^  to  cease  hostilities'.  There 
were  new  sources  of  discord  between  FtiiUp  aod 
the  pope,  and.  in  Dec  1301,  the  latter  pro* 
daimed  the  boJl  AutcuUa  Ihi,  aod  convoked  a 
oouncU  of  the  French  bistMpe  at  Bome  to  ex- 
amine the  conduct  of  King  Philip,  at  the  same 
time  affirming  it  to  be  heretical  not  to  beliove 
that  the  ki::g  was  sabject  to  the  pope  in  seo- 
vlar  as  well  as  sfnritaal  aCEttrs.  the  French 
nation,  however,  barons  and  clergy,  opposed  the 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  supported  tfadr 
kiog;  and  it  was  fonnaUy  declared  by  the  S 
estates,  that  the  king  held  his  power  in  fief  to  ao 
one,  and  in  secnlar  matters  was  snl^ect  to  God 
alone.  The  bishops  were  forbidden  to  attend 
the  oouncil  at  Bome,  which,  theref<ne,  was  nevsr 
held,  and  in  1302  the  bull  Cnam  tanetam  af- 
firmed tlje  claim*  of  the  pope,  setting  forili  that 
the  chnrch  wields  2  swords,  the  spiritual  aod 
the  sectilar,  but  that  the  secular  is  sabordiDste 
to  the  sj)iritual,  and  that  ther^iore  kings,  who 
h I  'M  tho  former,  are  subject  to  the  pope,  who 
holds  the  latter.  The  bishops  of  France  w«e 
again  r<'nvoked  under  {tain  of  exoommooicatioo, 
but  Philip  ordered  the  sequestration  of  the 
property  of  every  one  who  should  be^  absest 
from  his  diocese,  and  in  hij  turn  sumtix>ned  a 
general  council  at  Lyons  to  judge  the  pof>e.  To 
this  council  the  nniver>ity  of  Paris  and  a  large 
number  of  prelates  adhered;  tlie excommunica- 
tion of  Philip  followed,  April  13, 1803 ;  and  in 
Juno  succeeding  the  ass^mblc-d  estates  of  France 
declared  the  pojx)  a  criminal  and  a  heretics 
The  king  sent  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  one 
of  the  proscribed  famUy,  to  Rome,  willi  foil 
power  to  K'izo  the  poj>e  and  bring  him  l<efore 
tlio  council  of  Lyons.  They  armed  almot  SOO 
malcontent  Italian  nobles,  surprised  AnagBt, 
tho  re?idenco  of  Boniface,  forced  the  palftce, 
and  seized  tho  person,  diamonds,  and  p^>ers  U 
the  popo,  and  guarded  him  as  a  prisoner,  Oo- 
lonna  Ls  said  to  have  struck  the  supreme  pontiff 
a  blow  on  this  occasion,  but  the  statement  ia 
disputed.  After  8  days  BoniOtco  was  roacned 
by  the  inhaliitants  of  Anagni  and  taken  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  protected  in  the  VHtican 
by  tho  Orsini ;  but  the  violent  coimnotion  he 
had  gone  through  caused  his  death  35  days  after 
bis  captivity.  It  was  the  lot  of  Boniface  to 
count  Panto  among  his  enemies,  and  the  fierce 
Ghibeliine  poet  writes  with  partisan  severity 
againstthechief  of  the  Gnelphs.  IX.  Pnxte 
ToMACELLi,  born  in  Naples,  became  mccetaat 
of  Urban  VI.,  at  Rome,  Nov.  2,  1389,  whfls 
the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  resided  at  Avignon, 
died  in  Romo  Oct.  1,  1404.  Ho  was  a  very 
han<lsomo  and  accomplished  man  of  tho  world 
at  tho  time  of  his  elevation,  but  not  much 
skilled  in  the  administration  or  laws  of  the 
eburch.  He  recognized  Ladislas  of  Xlungary 
as  king  of  Naples  in  1390,  and  celebrated  S 
jubilees,  ia  131)0  and  1400.  Tho  annates,  or 
pocuniary  contributions  to  the  see  Of  Koma^ 
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wbich  hod  before  been  occasional,  be  made  per- 
petual, an<]  dcerciod  that  archbishops  and  bishops 
noniiu  itc  ;  :  >  !  ncfices  should  pay  to  Rotne  one- 
half  of  their  lirst  ycar'a  revenue.  *  He  was  twioe 
•xpelled  from  Bome  by  die  municipal  aiiUioi^ 
itics,  auJ  when,  in  l  lOfi,  his  i)res<'nco  became 
necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  jabiloe,  he 
reftued  to  retom  till  the  Romans  ooneeoted  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  inuu'icipal  povcniTncnt>, 

Eromisod  obedience  to  a  souatc  ajipoiated  by 
imself,  and  paid  hirn  a  sum  of  money.  IVom 
that  time  he  ruled  the  city  absolutely. 

fiONIFACE,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
church,  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  about 
680,  died  in  Friesknd,  June  6,  755.  His  bap- 
tttmiil  natoe  mm  Wfadfrid  or  Winfretb.  He  it 
nsually  called  the  aixj^tle  of  Germnny,  nhhough 
oeuturies  before  him  ChristiaQity  reached  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  Germans,  as  the  Croths, 
Vandal;*,  Bnrcmndians,  Longobards,  and  Go- 
pides,  frum  ByzauUam.  In  fact,  he  had  fore- 
runners in  Kilian,  Gallua,  Columba%  Fri^aUii, 
Emmeran,  Swidvert,  and  Biegft'ied,  among  the 
wwtMn  and  northern  tribes  of  Germany. 
At  an  early  a;ro  ho  entered  the  monastery 
of  Exeter,  whore  he  remained  fx  many 
Tears,  devoting  hh  tiine  to  fltndy  and 
upous  exorci-f  i ;  ho  then  bcc.nnio  professor  of 
theology,  history,  and  rhetoric  at  the  monastery 
of  NnteelL  After  having  alreedy  on  a  nro< 
vio«i9  occasion  visited  the  continent  as  mission- 
ary, he  repaired  in  71 G  to  Friesland  with  the 
purpose  of  preach  mg  the  gospel  there.  Unable 
to  accomplish  hie  object  on  account  of  a  war 
between  tho  IVIaians  and  the  Franks,  ho  re- 
turned to  England  and  became  ahhot  of  tnon- 
astery.  In  718  he  went  to  Uom&  and  rccoivod 
fitm  pope  Gregory  IL  an  apoetolie  miflBioa  to 
Germany.  Uo  now  entcrca  Friesland,  where 
be  preached  during  8  yeora^  then  passed  into 
Heese  (now  the  electorate)  and  founded  there  a 
mona'^tery,  which  In  tho  course  of  time  Lecarno 
the  city  of  Marburg  and  now  renmios  a  luki- 
versi^.  In  T8S  Chregory  II.  colled  the  apostle 
to  Rome  and  consecrated  him  as  a  bishon,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  name  of  Winifria  was 
changed  for  that  of  I?onitace.  In  732  (Jregory 
in,  bestowed  on  him  the  arohiept8a>pal  dig- 
ailT.  In  788  be  made  a  tbbd  Jonrney  to  Bome, 
and  was  created  K  gate  of  tho  holy  see  for  Ger- 
meny,  over  tlio  whole  of  which  country  his 
•portoBo  jurisdiction  was  thus  extended.  He 
now  erected  variuus  bishoprics,  as  Saltzburg, 
Freising,  liuti»boa,  Passan,  Erfurt,  Buraburg 
(subsec^tiently  removed  to  Paderborn),  Wftrz- 
burg,  Eichiit^t,  and  several  others.  He  also 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  tho  last  Mero- 
vingians, and  over  C'arloman  and  Fepin,  tho 
foanden  of  the  new  dynasty,  but  was  opposed  to 
the  deolriona  of  Pope  Zaehartae,  irbleh  eon- 
finned  tho  Carlovin^'ian  usurpation.  lie,  how- 
ever, was  named  archbishop  of  Mcntz  by  Pepin, 
and  the  bishoprics  of  TongMrs,  Utrecht,  Cologne, 
Worms,  Spire,  with  others  previously  founded, 
came  under  iiis  jurisdiction.  Uo  founded  the 
adfflmted  abb^  of  IVild%  and  thow  of 
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Fidislar,  Hammelburg,  and  Ordorf.  Boniface 
finally  gave  up  his  see  of  Mentz,  in  order  to  be 
bettor  able  to  preach  the  gosi  ol  to  the  heathen 
FrinanSb  laooeofhisperegrinationsacrossthe 
savage  and  oneidtiTated  ooootry  where  now  la 
Dokkum,  near  Leeuwarden,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  barbarian  uotivee  and  slain,  tc^ether  with 
some  GO  of  hia  oonterted  companions,  whom  he 
forbaile  to  n?c  any  means  of  defetu  o.  Bopiface 

SixUcipattid  in  8  councils,  himself  called  several 
ocesan  ^noda,  and  there  remain  89  letters 
written  bv  him.  His  body  was  buried  in  Utrecht, 
afterward  in  Mentz,  and  finally  in  Fulda,  where 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  liis  liandwriting  is 
■till  nrea^ired.  ChriMianity  had  been  intro- 
dooea  among  the  Gennana  betbre  him ;  bnt  be 
id  believed  to  have  been  tlie  first  to  brin;^'  in  the 
orgnniaition  of  the  churd^of  Kom«.  lie  ia 
said  to  have  departed  from  tne  example  of  pre<> 
ceding  missioiuiriee  by  asking  for  Roman  au- 
thority to  become  a  missionary  among  tho  hea- 
then ;  and  also  to  have  been  the  first  of  Qeinnaa 
or  Prankish  bishops  to  swear  fbalty  to  the  pope. 
IIo  preached  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  over  the  civil  power  of  tho  wtate. 
The  ridit  to  eatabltah  bishoprics  and  to  nom- 
fau^  btsbope,  which  jtfao  Kooum  emperors 
had  cxeroUe«l  since  Constantlne,  was  liki  wiso 
enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  various  nortltem 
tnbea  after  their  conversion  to  Chrbtionity. 
The  Merovingians  used  this  right,  and  oAer 
them  tho  Carlovingians.  Boniuce,  however, 
transferred  it  from  the  kings  to  tlie  popes, 
instead  of  restoring  it  to  tlie  free  election  of 
tho  diocesans,  or  the  chapters.  Ho  was  also 
tiie  first  to  set  on  foot  tlio  ront^jst  for  papal 
iaveatituro  which,  about  4  centuries  aftorwara, 
nnder  the  Franktsh  emperara  and  the  i>opes. 
anil  especially  under  Gregory  VII,,  occasioneu 
so  much  bloodshed.  In  hia  hands,  however,  it 
produced  no  such  reenl^  aahe  eonducted  it  with 
(iiTccess  in  the  exclusive  inter<«?t  of  (lie  hi.  rar.  hy. 
The  Uiutit  cuiupleto  edition  of  h'lA  ^'pLloLB  aj>- 
peared  at  Mentz,  in  1789.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  1811,  on  the  spot  (near  the 
present  village  of  Altenberga,  in  Thuringia) 
wliero  the  first  Christian  church  had  been  f<nilt 
by  him  in  7^.  Another  mcmaniMit  was  erected 
in  bis  honor  at  Fnlda,  In  1848. 

BONIFACIO,  Stkait  of,  between  Corsira 
and  Saniidia,  is  named  from  tho  4Jor<ican  towu 
of  BeirifKio,  about  7  miles  wide  in  the  narrow- 
est part.  The  land  ia  monntainous  and  tho 
shores  steep  on  either  Lund.  Several  ^mall 
islands  stand  at  the  eastom  entrance.  The  strtut 
is  difficult  of  navigation.   Corals  abound  here. 

BONIN  ISLANDS,  a  croup  of  70  istandi 
and  19  rocks  in  tho  nortli  leucine,  compo:-oi!  of 
8  small  clusten,  named  by  Capt  Bccchcy,  the 
arotio  traveller,  In  188T,  Parry's  group  (north- 
ern), Bmly's  gronp  (sontliem),  while  to  tho 
inlands  of  the  midole  cluster  he  gave  separato 
names,  viz.,  Peel,  Bnoklaod,  and  StapIeUm. 
These  islands  have  Ioht  biM-Ti  visitdl,  or  at 
lea^  Fed  (the  only  one  inliabited).  bv  whalers 

fyt  aupfiiiea.  From  1870  to  iTw  lW 
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osed  hj  tho  Japaneae  as  penal  eotonieai  In 

the  first  settlement  was  made  by  2  soil- 
cr>.  aud  m  the  same  year  Capt  Beechey  ar- 
ri  .  rd  to  taka  possession  of  the  islandii  fur  tlio 
KnglLsh  crown.  In  1853  Commodoro  Perry, 
of  tijo  UiutcJ  SUilcs  navy,  recommended  tho 
purciiotio  of  Port  Lloyd,  on  Peel  island,  as  a 
depot  for  steooaers  between  China  and  Onli- 
fornia.  By  the  trea^  of  1854,  Port  Lloyd, 
and  a' port  on  tho  Lou  Choo  },'roiip,  about  1,000 
wii&i  to  the  weet  of  tho  Bonin  group,  and  iOO 
miles  from  the  Ohina  coast,  are  open  n>r  Ameri- 
can and  British  shippinp.  Tho  treaty  was  ef- 
fected on  tho  port  of  thiii  ^verruueut,  March 
31, 1854,  and  on  tho  |>art  of  tlio  British,  Oct. 
14  following.  Until  that  time  Japanese  porta 
were  only  open  to  Dutch  and  Cliincso  vessels. 
The  Bouin  islanc]^  aro  volcanic;  tho  water 
aroand  them  is  very  deep,  and  the  shores  pre* 
cipitoua.  Timber  is  scarce.  The  few  inhabit- 
antd,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
adopted  a  ooostitution,  Aug.  28, and  are 
ruled  by  a  magistrate,  irho  is  elected  for  S  years. 
They  were  supplied  with  sooda  by  CoiiimcMloro 
Perry  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  Iftuo,  aud 
have  about  130  acres  of  hind  under  onltivatiou. 
PclI  inland  contains  a  good  harbor,  nii<l  tho 
oiily  villaijrL^  of  the  wliole  group,  culled  iioyd. 

BONLNfi'iON',  liicHABD  Pakkek,  an  Kngliah 
painter,  bora  at,  Arnold,  near  Nottiitfirhnni,  Oct. 
25, 1801,  died  in  London,  Sept.  23,  1828.  His 
father,  who  was  an  artist,  observed  ami  cu- 
oouraged  his  desiro  to  become  a  painter.  At 
the  age  of  15,  his  parents  having  removed  to 
Paris,  beoaino  a  stiulcat  of  tlio  instUnlo,  and 
niiido  fecvural  beautiful  copies  of  tho  best  Flem- 
ish and  Italian  landscapes  in  the  Loovre.  His 
chief  prodnctious  were  representations  of  const 
sccncrj,  uad  fish  markets.  Tho  first  drawing 
of  his  exhibited  at  Paria^  was  sold  as  soon  aa 
seen  when  the  exhibition  opened ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, a  marino  subject,  ho  received  tho  gold 
medal,  Tims  dis;iii;^'iii^lje<l,  ho  went  to  Ven- 
ice. Tho  picturcs^iue  beauty  and  grandeor  of 
that  city  Bsciaated  him,  and  he  made  many 
»?kc'tches.  IIo  chiefly  painted  in  water-colors, 
lie  went  to  England  in  1627,  but  ho  speedily 
rot  ui  ncd  to  Paris,  where  hepas.<ed  tho  winter. 
Early  iu  1828  ho  again  went  to  London,  iiml 
s>i;vcral  uf  his  paintings  were  in  the  royal 
academy  exhibition  of  tiuit  year.  Though 
badly  phiced  there,  they  were  much  adnured. 
He  has  tho  merit  of  having  revived  tho  estima- 
tion fur  water-colors  in  Franoe^  after  tbey  had 
been  neglected  for  20  ^^'earai 

BONiTO,  a  name  given  to  several  acorahe- 
roid  fi.slK;^  of  tlio  poneni  tfii/iniua,  wixU,  and 
pdamy$.  Tho  buuito  of  tho  iropic-*,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish,  is  ttie 
thynnua  peUi/uyn  (Linn.).  Its  range  i.^  cxten- 
fcivc  in  tho  tru[Mcul  Atlantic,  and  it  probably  ex- 
tends to  tho  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  It  has 
the  graceful  form,  habits,  and  activity  of  tho 
common  tnnny,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  rarely 
attainijit;  a  greater  kngth  than  2^  feet;  tho 
color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a  briUioat  ateel 


blnft,  with  gnMD  and  pink  raieotioiu;  tin  tnltf 

U  silvery,  with  8  brown  longitadinal  bands,  4 
ou  each  side,  extending  from  the  throat  t^  the 
tail.  Its  food  is  princip^y  aoiall  fish,  th« 
hiphcr  moliUifks,  nnd  sometimes  marino  plfints; 
it  is  readily  lakou  by  the  hook,  and  its  Qcsh^ 
though  dry  and  occasionally  injurious,  is  OOB* 
sidcred  by  mariaera  aa  a  Inzoiy.  Tho  T.  earttta 
(Cuv.)  is  also  eaUed  bonito  in  the  West  Indies. 
Tlie  bonito  of  tho  Mediterranean  is  the  auxis 
vulgaris  (Cuv.),  resembling  the  mackerel  io 
the  flsparatioiiof  fhedonal  fins;  the  eoioroC 
tho  back  is  bine,  with  irrpgular  line?  and  spots 
of  a  blackish  blue  ou  the  sides;  the  aver!^ 
length  is  15  inches,  and  the  weight  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 6  lbs.  Tho  l>oiuto  of  tho  Xew  EngL-ind 
fisliermen  i^  tho  pclamyt  tartUi  (I>ioch.),  call^ 
also  skipjack ;  its  genus  dififers  fr<>rii  tlie  tunny 
only  in  haviitt  separate^  pointod,  and  ^rong 
teeth ;  the  color  of  the  n^d  and  nj)[>er  parts 
is  u  groeiii.sh  brown,  tlio  sides  liphter,  aiid  the 
belly  ulvery  white;  10 or  12  dark-colored baoda 
pass  obtiquely  downward  and  Ibrwaid  flrom  Aft 
back  toward  tho  sides,  sometimes  .as  lo%v  a?  the 
abdomen ;  the  lateral  lino  is  rather  undulating; 
it  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  l<mg;  itiafooDdlB 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  ilie  temperate  rcgiona 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  tho  Cape  V<:rd  i^slimds 
to  tho  American  coast;  it  it  oonaidcred  good 
eating  in  tho  Mediterranean.  Tho  P.  ehUisntiM 
(Cuv.)  of  the  Pacific  ccMet  of  South  America  is 
also  called  bonito.  This  term  is  SjNinish,  moan- 
ing pretty,"  and  is  doabtlees  applied  to  many 
other  speciee  of  fidu 

150NJOUR,two  brothers  of  tljis  name,  natives 
of  Pout  d'Ain,  department  of  Ain,  iu  Franosii 
and  tlio  foundors  of  a  new  sect  somewhat  sdad* 
lar  to  tho  r]a;5^e]lan!s  of  tlio  IHth  century, 
flourished  in  tho  last  half  of  tho  Ibth  century, 
Tbey  were  educated  for  the  chnrch,  and  the 
elder  held  at  first  a  curacy  in  the  ancient  provw 
inco  of  Fonre.  In  1 776,  being  censored  by  his  par-  , 
isJi  nud  bishop  for  his  opinion.'*,  he  rohii^nod  tiiis 
curacy,  and  was  appointed  to  that  of  f  arein% 
of  which  his  brother  was  made  viear.  Bgfat 
years  afterward,  the  elder  broflior  resigned  tho 
curacy  to  tho  younger,  alleging  himseii  to  bo 
unworthy  of  the  office.  He  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  for  working  mi^aclct^,  and  att^achcd 
to  himself  a  number  of  followers,  mostly  wo- 
men and  young  girls,  who  called  him  their 
petit  papa.  Thaj  held  to  community  of 
goods,  which  excited  a  very  strong  popnlar 
sentiment  against  Uiem.  One  of  their  mrmt 
prominent  opponents  being  found  dead  in  Ins 
bed,  by  the  prick  of  ft  neeiaie,  the  elder  Bon- 
jour  was  exiled,  and  his  brother  imprisoned  in 
tho  convent  of  Toulay,  from  whieh  ho  escaped, 
as  ho  alleged,  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel. 
Tho  revol  ;:'  n  of  17S9  cnconragod  Koryoor  to 
return  to  i  areins,  and  in  tho  absence  of  the 
curate  and  vicar  ho  took  possession  of  his 
church,  and  issued  onlers  to  his  foUowetra,  who 
rallied  around  him.  He  was,  however,  eoou 
dislodged  from  his  occupancy,  and  nndtr  tho 
oonsnlflte  exiled  to  X^usanne  with  his  brother. 
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where  thoy  both  died  in  eztNBW  pOVittx; 
tbeir  sect  perished  with  ihem. 

BONX  (aoo.  B<mna\  «  dtgr BhaolBh  Pnu- 
sia,  15  miles  from  Cologne,  vrdl  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  its  nniversity,  and  to  toorista 
\>y  its  piotnrosquo  .'^itii;iti' ;   J  op,  in  1855, 
18,200.    Boon  was  fbrti^  by  tbe  Bomans. 
In  the  flnfe  oentnrlia  after  dvH    ^na  fre- 
quently laid  •wiu.to  by  wars.  Rebuilt  in  the  4th 
century  by  tiio  exofecot  Jnlion,  it  was  iiyared 
in  HubHtvjueut  oontBsti  with  the  Hmu^  tho 
Franks  the  Saxoni.  nnd  the  Xormans.  In 
it  was  the  ihcuLro  of  tho  victory  of  the 
French  over  the  c«)nibincil  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Anstrian  forces.   In  1689  tho  to\rQ  was  bom- 
barded and  captnred  by  Frederic  III.  of  Bran- 
denburp.    In  1703  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
Hniland,  and  was  not  reoovored  until 
B  J  the  treaty  of  LoiMnrlllo  it  was  auMiad  to 
Frani  o  in  1S02,  but  was  allotted  to  PruAsin  by 
tho  con'^TTK:^!,  ot"  Vieauaiu  1814. — The  onivorsity 
wm  founded  in  1786,  but  snspended  daring  tiie 
French  doTniiiion,  usod  as  a  lycenm  in  1802, 
and  received  its  charter  as  a  university  at  Alx 
UOb^elle,  Oct.  18, 1818.  It  rcceivcg  from  tho 
goremment  an  annnal  grant  of  100,000  tbalera, 
and  in  addition  dorivos  from  its  own  resources 
au  income  of  about  3,000  tlialcrs.    Tho  nimunl 
salary  of  the  profiassorB  absorbs  60^000,  and 
tlw  support  of  the  seisotMe  loattlntkni  Ml,000 
thalcra.   The  university  t  uiMinps  are,  perhaps, 
tho  finest  and  most  ezteo&ive  in  £aropo ;  thoy 
mn  flxmcrly  used  as  a  i^aoe  hj  the  electoral 
princw  of  Colo^'ue,  and  were  presented  by  Fred- 
eric William  Hi.  to  the  factuty.    Thoy  ooutain 
the  lectm-e-rooms,  the  libraiy  of  more  than 
140,000  vols.,  tho  cabinet  of  antiqnitiea,  the 
archfflologicol  collection,  the  cabinet  of  natoral 
history,  tho  clinical  institution*,  and  a  riding 
academy  in  the  basement.  The  univenitj  po»- 
■saHa  also  •  distfaiet  boiWiiff  foe  anatomy, 
tvliile  the  zoological  and  mineraloglcal  galleries, 
the  botanical  gardmki^  and  the  now  sffrtoultural 
academy,  are  at  Poppelsdorf,  a  miM  distant. 
The  observatory  is  half  way  betwcn  Poppels- 
dorf aud  Bono.    A  Saiu>crit  prmtmg-^jres3 
was  aatablisbed  in  connection  with  the  nniver- 
ti^r  under  the  auspices  and  the  direction  of 
A.  W.  Ton  Schlcget   Oathdio  and  Protestant 
students  have  scparato  divinity  BchooK  Tlio 
number  of  stodeatSb  of  whom  aboat  l  are  for- 
eigners, was  8S1  in  1849,  1,096  In  Vm,  mA 
852  in  tljo  winter  sc^on  of  l'^57-'5S.  Tlie 
ntunber  of  profes^rs  and  teacheni  i:i  about  100. 
Boon  ezliibits  more  refinement  of  tone  than 
BMnj other  Geruan  nnivi  rsities.    In  th  '  ren  o- 
tcry  of  Bonn  is  a  monument  of  Niebuhr,  who 
died  hera  in  1881;  to  BaaAoran,  wlw  waa 
born  hero,  r  monnment  wm  «MOted  OA  the 
Mtlnater  pkco  in  US  15. 

BONN  A  111),  Jean  Long,  a  French  mission- 
iiy,  born  Haroh  1, 1884.  died  in  Xonqoin,  April 
80,18n.  He  reached  Tonqnin  in  VardL  1880; 
lesmed  tho  language  while  rendering  assistanco 
to  the  natives  during  tho  ravages  of  tho  ohol- 
hot  liad  baidlj  H«va  to  pnMii  wbm  h» 
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wa!?  nrrcstod,  together  with  ]m  a^^orlatcs.  At 
hid  trial  ho  euoceeded  in  obtaining  the  acqnlt* 
tal  o!  2  yonng  d&riitsiaiii^  bttt  waa  hiaiMlf 
executed. 

BONNER,  Edxttko,  on  English  prolate,  born 
at  llank-y,  in  Worcestorstiire,  about  tlie  end  of 
the  15th  oeoton;  died  in  the  Marsbolsea  prisfm. 
6ept  5,  IdM.  He  waa  tiiasonof  a  peasant,  ana 
wa-^,  by  what  circomstanco  it  not  known, 
educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxtbnl,  wbero^ 
in  tlie  year  1626,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  tlie 
canon  and  the  civil  law.  Owing  to  his  business 
t^euts,  ho  was  patronised  by  Wxjlsey,  who  gave 
him  several  olenoal  appointments ;  and,  after  the 
foil  of  that  remarkable  man,  he  obtaiued  the 
fiivor  of  Ilenry  In  a  high  degree,  and  was  sent 
by  him  to  Koine,  to  advocate  with  tlie  popo  hia 
divorce  fkrom  the  queen,  and  afterword  person- 
ally to  present  his  appeal,  and  read  it  aloud  in 
tho  presence  <  f  f  l  o  pontiff.  In  |K'rf  rmin;^  these 
duties,  he  oouductea  himself  witli  so  much  zeal 
and  intempennee  as  to  proroke  the  indignation 
and  even  tiio  personal  anger  of  tho  pope  to  such 
on  extcut  that,  as  commuu  rcfwrt  gT»«'^  proba- 
blv  without  any  foundation,  ho  wm  tlireatened 
with  being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  lead, 
on  which  ho  pru<lently  returned  to  Kn^iand. 
In  1538  lio  was  ajij^ointod  bishop  of  Hereford, 
while  he  was  on  an  tiiiilewy  to  Pari^  by  a 
ooRunisrion  which  eaiiswl  him  to  receive  the 
title,  as  if  in  dorision,  of  the  king's  bishop, 
he,  in  fact,  by  accepting  it,  acknowledged  that 
ho  was  a  prelate  cmly  annng  the  pleasure  of 
the  king,  and  that  h!^  power  of  conserrnting 

Eriests  should  terrainote  whenevir  called  on 
y  htm  to  red^  it;  Hia  con»cDting  to  this 
degradation,  as  it  was  considered,  of  epis- 
copal dignity,  while  it  secured  to  him  tho 
highest  approbation  of  tho  king,  gave  groat 
scandal  to  the  uUramootaoe  oburohmen.  At 
the  time  of  Us  nominaUon  to  this  soc,  ho 
was  ambassador  at  Paris;  and  pr.vlous  to  his 
consecration,  tr>utii>lated  to  tlio  luoro  im- 
portant see  of  London.  Ho  was  subecoueutly 
sent  to  Madrid  as  ain!ia«>a<!or  to  Cliai-].-^  V., 
which  high  oflSoe  h^  wa^  fining  wiUi  ability 
at  the  time  of  llcnry's  death.  Tho  important 
change  made,  in  that  reign,  by  tho  reformation, 
was  transferring  tho  papal  power  from  tho  pope 
of  l  iorae  to  the  king  of  England,  who,  by  the  su- 
premacy aot^inten^d  to  become,  and  did,io  ef- 
nett  aetoally  Iweome,  for  tiie  term  of  bis  own  life, 
the  pope  of  England,  and,  l-j  virtue  of  hi-'  offiro, 
burned  Protestants  for  denying  tho  real  presence, 
while  ho  only  hanged  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
denied  his  supremacy  and  infallibility.  On  tlio 
accession  of  Kdwiird  VI.,  however,  the  maiter 
waa  altered,  his  uncle,  tho  earl  of  Hertford,  who 
procured  himself  to  bo  appointed  protector,  and 
created  duko  of  Somerset,  as  well  as  the  marquis 
of  Essex,  brother  to  Henry's  last  wife,  Catborino 
Parr,  hdng  both  ardently  attached  to  tbe  doo- 
trlttfle  of  we  new  learning,  as  it  waa  eaUed,  and 
zealous  to  render  it  tho  established  ligion.  In 
this  they  were  atrenuou^  aided  by  Cracmeri 
Holgate^  Udiopof  Yodc,  Holbeicii  of  lineolni 
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Goodrio  of  Ely,  and,  above  all,  Ridley  of  lio- 
chc8t«r,  "Who  proceeded  to  create  visitors,  who 
fiVi.-iiiM  L'-o  o\iT  ull  En^'larsd  with  artitlf.s  fiii'l 
iiyuiH  liuiid  jir»*t»cribiiig  the  forniB  of  wursliip, 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  every  thing  rt  latinir  to 
church  discipliric,  anil,  ainonj;  otinT  tliiii;::-^, 
commanding  the  icmuvul  ot'  images  I'rom 
churches,  and  absolutely  prohibiting  their  use. 

lionner  aud  Giurdiner  showed  some  dislike  of 
fheso  injanotions,  and  Bonnor  reoeiTed  them 
only  under  protestation  thut  lie  uuuIJ  observe 
them,  if  they  were  sot  contrary  to  God's  law 
and  the  ordioanees  of  the  ohnrch.  Upon  which 
f^ir  Antony  Ci»r>k,  and  the  other  vi-itur?,  com- 
pluiutd  to  Ilia  council.  J>o  Jiouner  was  bmuI 
for,  where  he  offered  a  snhmission,  but  full  of 
vain  qniililiti'^ — «n  it  is  expressed  in  the  counoil 
book.  Lut  ihty  not  acoejiting  of  that,  he  tundo 
guch  a  full  ono  as  they  desired,  which  is  in  the 
collection.  Yet,  for  giving  terror  to  others,  he 
was  sent  to  lie  for  some  time  in  the  prison  called 
tlu'  rieet."  Such  is  Burnet's  a<  <  oiint  of  his 
fir:>t  imbroglio  with  the  coaocii  of  Edward  VL, 
which  has  been  represented  as  if  it  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  strenuous,  and  even  intcTtipenite, 
advocacy  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign.  It 
waB,  however,  dearly  not  so ;  since  the  only 
important  chanrro  in  irL:iry's  clmrch  wns  the 
waking  it  deponclout  on  hunsell",  aud  not  on  the 
hisliop  of  Home.  Some  time  after  thiis,  he  was 
cited  bcf(»re  a  commission,  appointed  to  examine 
into  certain  points  of  his  itreachin-r,  especially 
info  his  alleged  denial  of  tlio  supremacy  of  the 
king,  during  the  sittini^  of  which  ho  conducted 
himself  "with  singular  violence  and  intemperance 
of  lan^'nage,  in  whicli,  say^  Pnrnet,  lie  called 
the  witnesses  "  gecae  and  woodcocks,  dunces 
and  juols,  and  behaved  himself  more  like  a  mad- 
innn  than  nM-linp."'  For  this  d  .mluet,  and  for 
the  luuUer  oi  wLie'.i  hu  hLuud  aceused,  whereof 
ho  wiis  found  guilty  as  by  contumacy,  he  was 
deposed  from  his  sacred  office,  and  committed 
to  the  Marshal  sea.  II  is  co  nduc  t  d  iiri  n  g  h  is  confine- 
ment was  so  wild  aud  furious,  that  it  seems  to 
justiry  a  bu^picion  of  his  insanity.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  letter  of  his,  written  to  his  dearly 
helovcd  frielid,  the  worshipful  Richard  Lech- 
more,  from  the  Marshalsea  prison,  preserved  in 
Uurnet's  collection  of  records,  in  which  l)e  says, 
"But  if  amongst  you  1  have  no  pufLiinL's" — to 
requciit  asuj>i>ly  of  which  dainties,  and  oj  pears, 
is  the  gist  of  the  letter — tiion  must  I  say,  .hs 
Messer,  onr  priest  of  the  hospital,  said  to  his  mad 
horse,  *  Aldioffolo,  aldiarolo,  ai  tutti  diaroli.'^'* 
Tiie  commisiJion  consisted  of  Cranmer,  Kidley, 
the  2  secretaries  of  state,  and  Dr.  May,  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  it  tells  ill  for  Bonner,  that  the  2 
former  sitlVered  martyrdom  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, aud  that,  when  called  upon  to  degrade  Cran- 
iner,  he  did  so  with  saeh  insolence  and  exulta- 
tion, as  to  elicit  the  remonstrances  of  his  col- 
league Thirleby.  Ho  lay  iu  prison,  constantly 
refuting  to  make  submis:-iou,  nntU  the  accession 
of  Uorjr,  1663^  when  he  was  released  from 
daranoe,  and  rdnstated  in  his  bishopric,  by 
apecial  oommissiott.  On  the  revival  of  the  cere- 


monies and  ritnai  of  the  old  chnrch,  aod  tin 
re^stabliahment  <tf  &6  papal  anChority,  htvu 

extremely  active  in  bringing  about  both  uwas- 
ures.    At  various  times  he  fell  iuio  ntk 
fits  of  fiuy,  and  condactod  himself  with  nA 
outragcons  violence,  that  one  might  nlinrKt  sup- 
pose tiiat  persocutioa  hud  made  him  ihmI.  Id 
one  instance,  at  a  visitation  at  Iladham,  baring 
arrived  ttomewhat  unexpectedly  before  the  ImUi 
had  begnn  to  ring,  and  finding  that  there  mi 
no  sacrament  hanging  up,  nor  any  rood  set  np, 
not  content  with  abasing  the  priest  most  aa* 
clerically,  reaching  '*atDr.  Bricketr—tbatwHOt 
pardon's  name,'"  says  Burnet — "  to  beat  h'.m,  U 
Uii<guided  the  stroke,  which  fell  on  Sir  Williaa 
Jcsselyn's  tar,  with  great  force.  FeckMB, 
tlien  dean  of  8t.  Paid's,  in  Dr.  May's  uysrt, 
sttulied  to  appease  Josselyn,  and  said  tyLisi, 
that  the  bishop's  being  so  long  in  the  Marshiil- 
eca  had  so  disordered  him,  that  in  his  paaaoobB 
know  not  what  he  did;  but  when  ho  citMtD 
himself  ho  would  bo  sorry  for  what  he  laJ  da. 
Josselyn  answered,  he  thought,  now  tlMt  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  Karsnabea,  he  aliodd 
be  cnrricd  to  Bedlam."    In   tlie  iHTscrtit:-.c? 
which  followed,  he  assuredly  took  a  prusuiiteat 
and  leading  part,  and  Us  metropolitan  diooas 
wn?  the  scene  of  most  of  the  acts  wh^ 
reader  tho  memory  of  Mary  so  odious.  It 
been  assumed  and  asserted,  that  Bonnor  was 
tho  instigator  of  these  acts;  that  he  was  toJ* 
untarily,  unnecessarily,  and  obtrusively  iw^ 
lent  and  cruel  in  his  crnel  office;  that  h« de- 
lighted in  witnessing,  and  some  even  «iy,^ 
iraicting  torture,  whijjping  persons  urith  m 
own  hand,  and,  in  one   instance,  Inrrinff  » 
wretched  prisoner  with  a  candle,  in  onier.asW 
Is  reported  to  have  aatd,  to  give  hhn  a  taste  c£ 
what  ho  would  come  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped.  fortJJ* 
sake  of  human  noture,  that  these  are  exagg* 
ated  accusations  of  men  maddened  by  opjr**' 
sion  and  suficring ;  and,  while  the  general  too* 
and  temper  of  Bonner's  mind  do  not  se<  m  ave?* 
to  tho  charge,  it  ni.iy  bo  said  that  the  csco-irt 
odium  in  which  he  waa  held,  in  his  ovfn  ^ 
leads  to  l3ie  bdief  that  Ida  crmlties  woold^ 
least,  lose  notliing  by  report ;  and  it 
does  appear  iu  his  favor,  tliat  he  was  rq* 
manded  by  his  mistress,  and  by  the 
tvr.int  whom  she  had  married,  because,  Mo** 
net  admits,  "  Bonner  himself  became  a**"*" 
the  severitiea,  and  complained  that  the  ruvfff 
was  turned  over  upon  him,  tho  rest  looking  <A 
and  leaving  the  execution  of  tlicse  1«'"'/^?T 
to  him     wliifh  docs  not  look  like  the  fiendw 
exaltation  in  blood-ahedding  which  Is  f^""^ 
to  him.  Ontheaec6snonofElltabetl^l>^  ;^^J^ 
with  theother  bisliops  to  mvct  the  queen  at  ui^ 

Sate,  but  filio  averted  her  head,  in  iiuc-wi'*^ 
isgost,  at  his  approach,  although  ''<^^''""J„S 
unmolested,  and  even  retained  his  ofboc.  ^ 
on  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy  '^'^  rjj 
posed,  and  diortly  afterward  returned  to 
old  lodgings  iu  the  Marshalseo,  wlitre  he  ^ 
msuued  a  prisoner  until  tho  day  of  bi^  "''f^v^ 
1069.  It  was  alleged  against  hini,**t>i«^^'* 
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ia  IXUU17  thin{&  ia  tbo  prc^ecation  of  tlioce  that 
wiM  vreteotM  Ibr  heresy,  exceeded  what  tibe 

law  ftilou'cd;  so  that  it  was  much  dp?ired  to 
have  iiiin  made  on  cxampk."  But  Elizabeth 
flnnljr  reftned  to  agree  to  anj  act  which  eoiM 
either  savor  of  revenge,  or  tend  to  impair  the 
anthority  of  ile  facto  guvurniiieuts  and  priocea, 
by  the  inflict  iou  of  ptmiahiuent  oa  the  executors 
of  the  law*,  which,  however  barbarous  and  un- 
holy, were  lavs  duly  enacted  by  the  houses  of 
parliujiiciit,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  At 
the  period  of  liia  death,  00  bitter  was  the  hatred 
Mgainit  luin,  00  the  part  of  the  London  popa* 
loco,  bi'foro  wlioso  eyes  his  cruelties  had  boeu 
ia  the  rnoin  enacted,  that  it  was  found  iieces- 
■ary  to  bury  Um  at  uddairiit,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tont  the  danger  cC  ataBMuti  or  of  violaooo  (0 
his  remains. 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  %  transverse 
eloration  of  the  parapet,  or  traverse  and  par- 
apet, used  either  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
aeeing  the  interior  of  a  worlc  frcjni  some 
•ievated  poiat,  or^  ia  barbette  batteriee.  to 

rtoet  men  and  gnna  front  mankfaiif  ftre. 
these  latter  batteries,  the  guas  firing  over 
tho  crest  of  the  parapet  havo  to  bo  placed 
OQ  Ugh  travening  pbtfbnna  on  whfon  the 

fun-carriage  rests,  recoils,  and  is  ruo  f nvarJ. 
he  men  are,  therefore,  partly  expoi^ed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  while  they  serve  the 
gun;  and  flanking  or  ricocheting  fire  is  e^^pe- 
cially  dangerous,  the  object  to  bo  hit  Icing 
nearly  twice  as  higli  a.s  in  batteries  with  em- 
brasores  and  low  gun-carriages.  To  prevent 
this,  travema  tie  atom  parapets  are  plaoed 
between  the  guns,  and  huvo  to  bo  con.strnct- 
ed  so  much  higher  than  the  parapet,  that  they 
fully  cover  the  gunners  while  mounted  on  the 
platform.  This  snperstructare  is  continued 
som  the  traver^^e  ncra^d  the  whole  thickui»i»  of 
lha  parapet.  It  contuies  the  sweep  of  the  guoa 
to  an  angle  of  from  OO'  to  ISfP,  if  a  gun  }ias 
a  bonnet  on  either  side. — BoxNET-i-rjiirruE,  or 
QrKi  R  D^IiiBONDBLUE  (swallow  tail),  iu  field 
fortification,  is  an  intreucbment  having  %  sali- 
ent angles,  and  a  reentering  angle  oetween 
theia,  Tlje  hitter  is  alwiiys  9o\  the  2  salient 
angles  mostly  iiO",  so  that  the  2  outer  faces, 
wmoh  are  longer  than  the  Inner  ones,  diverge 
to  the  rear.  This  work  is  sometimes  used  fur 
small  bridge  licuds,  or  In  other  tdtuations  whvro 
the  entrutico  to  a  defile  has  to  1>e  defended. 

BONNET,  C'liAni.Hi^  a  Swiss  Ti.itnnili'jt  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Guucvja,  March  13,  1720, 
died  there  Juno  20,  1703.  Ills  ancestors 
were  driven  oat  of  France  by  the  religious  per- 
eeention  of  Proteatanta  In  1572,  and  emigrated 
to  Geneva,  where  they  held  high  pLices  in  tlio 
magistrao/.  He  was  destined  to  pursue  the 
aame  career,  had  hla  Inclinations  notheen  drawn 
in  another  and  a  difierent  direction,  by  reading 
the  worlcs  of  K^aomor  and  of  Fiuehe  ou  the 
■atnnd  adencea.  The  lesoltB  of  his  first  ob- 
servation.«i  and  experiments  were  pnblisbod  iu 
lua  20th  year,  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  a 
aunofadanoe.  Tha aq^arlmenta of Tremhlay 


on  the  roprodoction  of  oertain  poljpe  by  moans 
of  tocMon  and  Mseetion,  Indooeif  Bonnet  to 

m.ake  similar  experiment^  on  ol!iv  r  type-;  of  or- 
gauUation,  and  he  found  that  certain  so-called 
worms  could  be  multiplied  by  the  same  process. 
He  also  discovered  that  several  generations  of 
aphides  ore  Druduced  by  a  viviparous  bUcceS' 
sioD  of  females,  without  males.  He  thoo^ti 
even,  that  the  aphides  are  always  viviparons, 
and  never  lay  eggs  \  what  are  commonly  called 
eggs,  produced  in  autumn,  after  the  appeur;iiioo 
of  both  males  and  ffSinales,  being  a  sort  of  co- 
coon, oonshting  of  the  yoong  aphis  endosed  in 
an  eiiveh  >po ;  and  otlier  naturalists,  on  observing 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  ajihitquer- 
em^  agree  witii  Boniwt  In  this  view.  He  made 
some  oorious  experiments  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  caterpillan,  and  described  the  strao- 
ture  of  the  tape- worm.  Those  and  othar  im- 
portant studies  of  a  kindred  nature,  were  pub- 
lished in  his  Traiti  d^itmetologU,  which  ap- 
peared in  1740.    Nine  years  later,  in  1754,  he 

eublifihed  a  second  work,  of  some  imnortanccL 
I  which  he  treata  of  Tegetable  physiology,  and 
particularly  of  the  functions  of  the  leave-*  of 
plants,   lus  stodies  on  organiz<Ml  bodies  (  Vonr 

were  pub- 

Hj«hod  between  the  years  17(52  an«l  176«,  in 
which  he  collects  together  and  comparer  all 
the  beafe-aaaart^nad  flwla  and  opinions  on 

their  ori^  and  mfHl<«  of  reproduction. 
He  endeavors  to  refute  the  idea^i  of  nutfon, 
and  the  so-called  opigonesistji,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  opinico  of  Ub  own,  with  regard  to 
the  ori^  and  reprodnetion  <^  oi^anlo  fntna  of 
life.  Ilis  opinions  on  these  secrets  of  nature 
have  been  deemed,  howevtir,  nut  Icijs  vogue  and 
problematical  than  tho^  which  ho  rejoctecL 
By  the  faihiro  of  his  siglit  from  oxoessive  appli- 
cation, be  wa%  in  suiue  measure,  driven  rrom 
the  field  of  observation,  where  he  had  been 
successful,  to  that  of  speculative  contemplation. 
His  E«»ai  ptyehohgU,  published  in  1754, 
and  his  £$$ai  analytique  det  /aculth  ds 
j'dsM^  1760,  are  nevertheless  remarkable  pro> 
dnetiona.  He  bdSe^  the  aotd  to  he  Inuniw 
terial  and  immortal,  and,  Avlnle  in  the  body, 
to  oocupy  the  brain  alone,  iufiuciiciog  tho 
whole  (wganism  through  the  nervous  system. 
T!te  same  idea.s  are  pursued  f-till  furilier  in  liis 
l  oiittmplation  ds  Ltiuiturii,  publii»liud  iu  ITi^^^ 
'66,  wherein  be  endeavors  to  construct  a  chain  of 
nature,  beginning  witli  the  lowest  atom  of  or- 
ganic being,  and  gradually  rising  through  suc- 
cessive types  of  organism,  fVom  tho  vegetable 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  animali  and  from  these 
again  to  man,  and  so  onto  superior  beings, 
angel.>i  and  archangels,  a-l  infihilina^  ending 
only  in  the  I>city,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  things.  Hb  PaUtiginMe  phihtophiqut 
was  publi^ied  in  1770.  In  thi^  work  he  jiuta 
forth  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  animal»  aro  im- 
mortal, as  wdl  as  those  of  men ;  but  that  they 
undergo  some  trnnfformntion  at  the  hands  of 
tlie  Cr«:al4>r,  which  causes  them  to  rise  progres- 
dTdy  in  the  soala  of  bding.  In  1773  ne  pnb- 
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liahed  a  work  on  religiou,  entitled  Recherche* 
phih»ophique»  stir  hi prcutetdu  Chrutujnwns, 
in  which  ho  defends  rerclation  n^'ainst  those 
'who  impugn  its  veracity  and  autheuticitv.  The 
complete  works  of  Bonnet  were  published 
in  H  vols.  4tu,  at  NeufcMtel,  ia  1779-17$d; 
and  ai^in,  with  Ultutrationi,  ia  18  Tob.  ISmo^ 
in  17ss. 

BONNEVAL,  Clmtdb  Alkxaxdbe,  comto 
de,  an  advaatoroiu  Fraooh  offloer  of  noble 

(Icsr.  nt,  born  fit  Cousiiao  (Limousin),  July 
14,  1(575,  died  in  Cunstantinople.  Jlarch  27, 
1747.  IIo  bong! it  n  oonunttnoii  in  the 
French  guards,  1701,  became  a  colonel  of 
infantry,  and  served  with  VeudArao;  qnarrelled 
witli  the  accounting  officer-^  and  tlio  iiiinistor  of 
war  i  and  in  17U5  and  1706  travellod  in  Italy, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Ans- 
tria  as  a  niajor-f»eneral.  In  the  attack  on  Turin, 
ho  saved  the  Ufo  of  hia  own  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  made  a  prisoner.  He  aooorapaiUed 
Prince  Eugene  in  his  cnmpnipns  in  Flanders, 
and  fought  2  strange  duel-  during  the  negotia- 
tions  at  Utrecht,  one  ^vitll  a  Frenchman,  for 
Pfiying  t1i;it  Louis  XIV.  iispirod  to  universal 
nicuarch y,  aiid  tho  other  with  a  PrussiaJA  for  Reiv- 
ing the  contrary.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1717 
to  sue  out  hia  pardon  belbre  the  parliament^  hb 
mother  married  him  to  lfne.de  Biron,whom 
ho  left  1^  (lay-!  nfier  the  ceremony,  and  never 
saw  again,  llo  returned  to  Eugenes  army, 
and  obtained  an  important  command  in  Sardi- 
nin  nnd  Sicily  in  1719,  but  got  into  difficulty, 
was  sent  to  hia  regiment  at  Bruss-els,  fought 
several  !  ,  and  fled  into  Holland,  -ft  here 
ho  was  iiii]':-iso:icil  iu  tlio  titadcl  of  Ant- 
werp. TLcacc  Le  went  to  Vicnuaj  wltcro 
ho  was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  exiled.  IIo 
uent  subsequently  to  Venioe,  to  Bosnia,  and 
finally  tnnied  Tnrk,  in  1724.  Snbscoaently, 
acquiring  fame  under  the  name  of  Achniet. 
Pasha,  ho  attempted  to  orgaiiizo  tho  Turkish 
army  after  tho  Euroi)ean  system,  fought  with 
di>ttnrfiun  .iL:nin>t  Uusi-ia  and  Persia,  and  final- 
ly was  appointed  by  the  government  l«»  impor- 
tant ot!icc-3.  But  his  rapid  advancement  excited 
much  jealousy,  and  the  ?iiltnu  sent  hitn  info 
exile;  when  the  pope  otllred  him  a  refuge 
at  Rome,  and  tlio  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  a 
pensioQ.  A  galley  was  sent  for  huu,  bat  he 
died  before  he  could  wcapc.  Many  memoirs 
were  written  of  his  life  ;  tlion'  i>ublished  by  the 
prince  do  Ligne,  in  1817,  are  considered  the 
mo«t  anthentic. 

BONNEVILLE,  RBy.iAMiN-L.  E.,  a  colonel  in 
the  I'liitfd  States  army,  Wru  iu  France,  a  cadet 
at  West  Point  iu  April,  1S13,  a  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  light  artillery,  Deo.  11,  1815,  was 
traiisforrtd  with  the  same  rank  to  the  8th  infant- 
ry, March  12,  1819.  Oct.  4,  1825,  ho  became  a 
captain,  but  was  dropped  from  tho  rolls,  May 
81,  i^^y  having,  while  on  furlough,  gone  on  an 
expeditiun  in  the  prairies,  and  not  been  heard 
from  for  a  longer  time  than  the  regulations  al« 
lowed.  Having  returned,  however,  he  was 
made  a  in^jor  by  teevet»  Jnlj  15,  1645; 


brevet  lleat-oolonel,  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  gal- 
lant condoet  at  Ohnrnbosco  and  at  Contrerw^ 
in  Mexico;  and  lieut.-colonel  of  the  7th 
Infantry.  May  7,  1849.  IIo  is  the  author  of  a 
"  Jonrn;tl  of  an  PIxpcditioa  to  tho  liocky  Moun- 
tains," ii-om  tho  materials  of  which  Washiiw> 
ton  Irvhig  has  written  a  moat  intereatiDg  boot 

of  wo.-torn  lifo. 

BONNiVAKD.  FiusQOia  dk,  a  Geoevaa 
chronicler  and  politictan,  boni  149T,  died  alwat 

1571.  An  incorruptible  opponent  of  the  iscbemcs 
of  tho  duke  of  Savoy  for  cooqaeriug  Geaeva, 
he  was,  in  1680,  arrested  by  the  agents  of 
Savoy,  and  imprisoned  in  tho  dungeons  of  the 
castle  of  Chillon.  This  event  is  tho  subject  erf 
Lord  Byron's  ix)cm,  entitled  the  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon."  He  was  restored  to  Ubertj  0  jeara 
later,  Geneva  having  become  free  and  renraH 
e-l.  was  eini)!oy(d  from  1646  to  1552  :n 
writiug  tho  chronicles  of  Geneva,  firom  the 
time  of  the  Bomans  to  1580.  lie  wtm  vaned 
in  Latin  literatnrc,  in  tlicology,  and  history,  and 
left  several  "works,  which  have  retuaiued  in 
manuscript, 

BONNY  RIVER,  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Niger,  enters  tho  bi;j:ht  of  Biafra  at  its  dcha 
between  tho  Old  nnd  New  Calab.ar  rivers. 
Near  its  mouth  ia  Bonnytown,  which  was  a 
place  of  great  reaort  for  davera  aome  years  ago, 
nnd  it  is  ostiinati.d  that  at  one  time  .as  many  ss 
20,000  slaves  were  annuaUv  sold  there.  Of 
late  flie  traffic  hat  greatly  deereaeed,  bat  ft  h 
supposed  that  2.000  plaves  arc  still  exported 
from  Bonny  river  every  year.  The  British 
procure  hero  large  qtumtitios  of  pafan  oil,  and 
the  trade  in  tins  coinmodity  has  increased  hi 
proportion  to  the  dimiuutionof  tho  elava  trader 
Tho  country  around  Bonny  rivet  ia  tow,  ila^ 
swampy,  and  very  unhealthy. 

BOnKTCASTLE,  John,  an  English  tna^ 
matician.  di-.d  at  Wouhvioh,  M.ay  15,  1921.  He 
was  for  more  than  40years  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical mastora  at  Woolwich,  and  p^bliAed 
introductions  to  arithmetic,  algthra,  a!?Tmnr'tRT, 
geometry,  aud  UriL-onometry,  an  tditi^jQ  of 
Euclid's  "Elements,"  ai;d  a  general  histoiy 
(  f  tnathcmntics  from  the  French  of  Bossnt.— 
CiL\i:LK8,  son  of  tho  preceding,  first  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  tho  university  of  Vir- 

S'nia,  born  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  died  at 
hnlott^sville,  Va.,  inOet  1840.  HetravcOsd 
Avitli  Lord  Ponifrt  t.  as-i>tcJ  las  fatlicr  in  pre- 
paring m.ithematicai  text-books,  wroto  variocB 
artides  for  cyclopn?dia«,  and  when  the  imivef^ 
s!fy  of  Virginia  was  founded  was  selected  to 
occupy  in  it  the  cliair  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1825,  was  tr«Dt» 
ferred  to  tlic  professorship  of  mathematioe  in 
1827,  and  was  tlie  author  of  a  treatise  on 
ductive  Geometry"  and  cl  aavaial  mamaiisatt 
acientifio  autuects. 

BONOMI,  Girstpra,  an  Ttal!aa  areli»Ml, 
born  at  Rome  in  !7'^0.  died  in  England,  Harch 
9,  1808.  Ho  went  to  Eiiglaod  in  1767,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  1  year  in  Italy,  psaaed  tti 
last  of  ilia  lifo  there.  He  was  clactad  aa  asao- 
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ciate  of  the  royal  ftoadoiiiy.  but  notwithstand* 
io|;  the  exertiooa  of  Sir  Jokoua  KejDolda,  oonld 
not  aoooeed  In  beooming  an  academician.  Tltft 
inaD«non  at  Rf)scncatJi,  in  Duuiburtonshire,  for 
the  duke  of  Areyie,  is  his  muaterpieoe. 

BONONOINli  or  Bimwnram,  GioTAmn 
BATnaTA,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  at  tfodena 
in  1072,  died  about  1750.  His  proficiency 
on  the  violoncello  gmncd  Iilin  admitUincc  into 
tho  btnd  of  the  emperor  Leopold  al  YioniMi 
wben,  tt  the  ago  of  18,  in  «draktloii  of  Bmt^ 
latti,  ho  wrote  an  opera  called  Camillty  which 
was  favorably  reowved.  la  £iigland,  for  seve- 
ral jr«an,  wMiroely  any  open  was  tolerated 
which  did  not  contain  some  of  Bononcini*B 
aira,  and  upon  the  ahno«t  ttiuiultaneons  arrival 
of  himself  and  Handel  in  London,  notwith- 
standing the  suporiority  of  the  laUvr,  2  parties, 
tlic  one  for  iiououcim  and  the  other  for  Han- 
del, were  formed,  between  whom  an  exciting 
contett  was  vaoad  for  saToral  yaora,  Qtadaal- 
lly,  howovai^  BoDonoini*8  popolaritj  wmad. 
and  having  been  defected  in  an  act  of  musical 
plagiarism,  he  left  England  in  178&  found  his 
waj  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  flnaUy  want  to 
Vanice,  where  all  traces  uf  him  are  lost. 

BONFLAND,  Ami,  a  French  traveller  and 
naturalist,  bora  at  La  Roohelle,  Aug;  SS*  1778. 
nis  fatficr  was  a  physician,  and  tlie  mvi  studied 
tiie  sjiaie  prufoisiou,  but  before  ho  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  was  colled  by  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  anthoritiaa  into  the  naval  aonrioaL  and 
acted  as  aoigeon  on  a  man-of-wsr.  when 
peace  was  restored  ho  \vcnt  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came a  pnpU  of  Corrisart)  and  a  uiend  of 
iJesander  von  Hnroboldt,  who  was  Ida  fisllow- 
stndcnt,  to  w!iom  ho  tanght  botany  and  anato- 
Cjy,  receiviug  iu  return  iuatructiona  in  physics 
and  miucralo^.   Bonpland  was  tlie  companion 
of  Humboldt  in  tho  long  and  famous  f^cientific 
Journey  described  in  Uumbuldt'd  "  Yovago  to 
the  Equinoctial  Be^ons  of  tlie  New  World.'* 
On  his  rctnm,  after  an  absonco  of  6  yeai% 
Bonpland  presented  his  collections  to  the 
government,  and  tho  emperor  granted  him 
a  pension.    HATing  presentad  to  tho  em- 
Dress  JosepUna  a  ooUMtion  of  llowor  aeada 
ttom  the  West  Indies,  tlioy  were  plantc  1  at 
Kalmaison,  and  as  Ik>npland  wout  thiihcr 
waekly  to  attend  to  them,  tbe  omiire^ss  became 
a''']fi.'iintL-fl  with  him,  arMl  ( i  n:"!  r.-i  il  mi  him  tho 
phuc  of  Uitcudaut  of  iilaluialsoa,  wiiich  tlien 
wa^  vacant,    Made  more  comfortable  in  his 
oiroumstaaoea,  h»  devoted  himself  to  the  pobli- 
ooliott  of  Us  trarels,  and  became  intimate  with 
Gay-Lossoc,  Arago,  and  the  leading  Bcientifio 
men  of  his  day.    Whan  Napoleon  was  de- 
Uirooed,  Bonpland  ad?M  blm  fo  retfre  to 
Mexico,  and  were  watch  tho  oonrso  of  events. 
IIo  woA  at  the  bedsido  of  Josephine  when  she 
died.    He  then  rcturued  to  AmoriMi,  aaUlng 
from  Uavro  in  I'^IG  f  -r  r'n  nos  Ayr»«,  where 
ho  waa  for  u  umo  "svarmiy  Nvelcoroed.  Soon, 
however,  the  now  government  became  Jealous 
of  Um,  and  be  aga^  set  out  on  his  travels,  in- 
Indins  to  evoss  tho  pampift,  the  province  of 


Santa  Fe,  Chaco,  and  Bolivia.  On  this  expedi- 
tion ho  visited  the  old  missions  of  the  Jesuits 
In  Far^fuay,  where  he  was  arnatad  by  the 
HL'or^N  tlio  dictator  Francia  in  1^21,  who  do- 
tauied  him  in  tho  country,  forbiddiug  hiui  to 
visit  Assumption,  and  forcing  him  to  support 
himself  by  the  practice  of  medicine  in  an  Iti- 
dian  village.  In  thb  oondititm  ho  remained  for 
10  years,  until  Feb.  2,  16^1,  when  he  returned 
to  Boenos  Ajres.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  and  retired  to  a  plantation  near 
Borja,  in  Uruguay.  Bonpland  li.is  written  volu- 
ffiioooiily  Olid  delightfully  on  tbo  natural  histoiy 
of  the  Antilles  and  Sooth  Aneriea.  One  of  the 
most  l>oautitul  ;vork3  ever  printed  is  his  Xora 
Genera  et  ^fcciiJi  I'laiUurum,  12  vols.  foliu,with 
700  colored  plates  (Paris,  1815-18»i 

nONSTETl'EN,  Cuaki.es  Victor  dr,  a  Swi^s 
author,  bom  at  Bern,  Sept.  3,  174^  died  in 
Geneva,  Feb.  8,  1882.  Previous  to  Uie  revolu- 
tion be  held  various  publio  offioeai  and  was  cele- 
brated fbr  bospitality  to  literary  roea.  Snbso- 
queutly  ho  resided  in  Italy,  and  for  B<'Vcral 

ieors  at  Copenhagen  with  his  friend  Froderioa 
Iran.  Tho  latter  part  of  Ua  Bfo  was  nxMtljr  * 
ppcnt  in  Geneva.  lie  av  jis  personally  acquaint- 
ed uiih  Jean  Jacqued  Kou^seau,  whose  writings 
and  conversation  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
stimulating  Bonstetteirs  enthuHi-t^r-i  f^r  y'»c:;il 
questions.  Some  of  his  writings  uro  in  Lno 
German,  and  others  in  tho  French  langoago. 
His  prind|Md  wwlu  v^Eeeherelmwla  mfm» 
«tU»hi»de  VimaginatUm  (Geneya,  1807),  and 
^-r^-/...     r;v ^Geneva,  1821). 

BUKlEiCuE,  WuxKu  Isbbaxd,  a  Dutch  nav* 
igator.  noted  for  bis  rairacnkMra  escape  ftanm 
fire  wiiich  destroyed  the  Nievo  Hoorn,  a  vessel 
under  his  cuuimaud,  bound,  in  ItilS,  from  Hol- 
land to  tho  Fast  Indie«i.  While  striving  to  ob- 
tingui'-h  ♦!••-;  fire,  wliich  broke  out  on  tlio  tc«!» 
sela  arriviu  at  Data  via,  66  of  hLj  crew  deserted 
hira^  tho  other  184  perished,  and  the  captain 
aeizmg  a  Kfitx  which  was  floating  in  the  watsi^ 
reached  tbe  long-boat,  upon  which  the  deaart- 
ing  crew  liad  made  their  eseai>e.  Tlio?  arrived 
at  Sumatra  in  14  days,  were  driven  on  by  the 
natiTes,  pat  to  sea  again,  and  HatSj  ratarned 
in  safety  tn  Pntavia.  Tho  c.iptiiin,  who  snbee- 
quently  took  a  port  in  the  war  iu  China,  under 
Oomsik  in  Iwlf  wrote  an  aeeonnt  of  his  ad- 
ventnroQS  fOfige^  wUdh  waa  poUisbad  at  Aat- 
sterdam. 

BONTTTAIN,  a  state  of  tho  Maea.'^sar  nation, 
in  the  S.  W.  peninsula  of  Oelebos;  aaparated  on 
the  N.  by  Mt.  Lampoo-BalBii|  from  Bool, 

bounded  E.  hy  Booleknmba,  w.  by  Tooratca, 
and  by  tho  Java  sea.  ThetownolBonCliaiu,in 
lat  8*  88'  S.,  long.  121«  6r  K,  fttba  residence  of 
a  Dutch  genaghehher,  or  snpcrintendent.  This 
territory,  along  with  that  of  Booleknmba,  waa 
wre.-*ted  fmm  tlio  Macassar  nation,  after  a  Rplllfe* 
t*d  resi.stance,  in  1834-'25.  Tho  country  is  very 
mountainous.  Ou  tho  table  lands  in  tbe  vicin- 
ity of  Lampoo-Batang,  and  at  elov^tions  of 
8,000  and  4,000  feet,  there  ia  a  oool,  invigorat- 
ing, tamparsteoUmato;  andlntliaaollcftlnaro- 
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pi'-n  the  common  pr>t:it'^.  tnrn'pa  ciM  aijes,  and 
other  jirodticU  of  our  kUcLcii  gardeos,  liavo 
bwn  cultivated  in  uorfcction.  Th«  town  of 
Ilontliain  nmuorud  with  tiic  fr."'0  ]*ort  of  Ma- 
cu>-<iT  hy  an  excellent  post  road  5u  ruiies  long. 

BON  V 1  CI  NO,  AiEswAKnBo,  called  II  Morvt- 
To,  ;ui  It.ilian  yaiiitor,  bom  at  ltre*cia  about 
the  cvuimoiK'etiK'iit  of  the  Kitli  century,  died  in 
1604.  He  studied  with  Titiaa  at  Venice,  and 
wxs  arnoni^r  tlio  first  to  intnKl  i.  e  tlic  ctylc-  of 
that  master  into  Brescia,  lie  caught  with 
great  SDOcese  the  rolorinir  and  expression  of 
Titian's  work",  particrLirly  in  !iis  portraits. 
&ul*a<:«4uentljr  he  adopted  an  entirely  uewbtyle, 
vorf  much  after  the  manner  of  Raphael,  wUch 
is  w>  r:i  h  and  attractive  that,  according  to 
Lonzi,  luanj  dilettouii  have  gone  out  of  their 
•way  to  Tisit  Brescia  and  eee  his  pidnrea. 
"Wliilo  in  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  coloriii};,  in 
the  arraiii-'cincnt  of  bin  dra{>erics  and  other  ac- 
cessories he  ^iloW9  t!ie  intbicnccs  of  the  Vene- 
tian ecl^Kil,  his  noble  and  exjiressivo  fi;nire9 
liave  much  of  tlie  lire  and  grace  which  may  be 
8ten  in  I!n|i|iael. 

lUiNZMS  (from  the  Japanese,  term  for  the 
pi(»u-),  ^reiierally  anplied  to  the  priests  of  Fr.  or 
liuddha,  in  China,  .lapan,  Cochin  China,  Ibiriuah, 
dsc,  without  regard  to  the  sectarian  di>tii)cti<'na 
cxisfinir  anion/.'  thetn.  Thou;rh  ditferln;^'  in  ininv^ 
iiii!i<»r  pi litits  of  doctrine,  they  may  be  Haid  toV 
teaeh  one  fiitulanicMtal  i  reed.  TiieTttriouaiectS 
hate  eaeh  other  cordiiillv,  but  have  nianv  cus- 
Unna  in  conmion.  Tliey  ]»rofe<«  celibacy,  praeti-^o 
austerities  of  various  kinds,  and  dwell  to;:eiher 
in  iiiona-^teries.  Thoy  shavo  the  h<:i'l  ariv! 
beard,  iicver  cover  the  former,  even  in  the  se- 
verest weatlier,  preserve  a  ]irofound  silence  in 
[iiiMic,  and  are  siip|>o><Hl  to  lead  a  life  tif  con- 
tinual prayer  and  cuntemplution.  They  fre- 
quently liave  Idols  of  hideous  form,  whieh  tl^ey 
honor  uitii  many  suJM•r^titious  riT.  >i.  To  in- 
ttrnet  or  itn]irovo  the  niaii-HJs  forms  no  part  of 
tlitir  o<  eii{  ation,  and  would,  doubtlcaa,  oe  be* 
yond  their  alolity.  Tfioir  nvariro  h  vqnoX  to 
tJieir  i^'noran<  e.  Xo  oj^nortunity  for  extorting 
money  I'runi  the  people  by  the  ealeof  charms, 
triiies  of  various  hurt,",  and  paper  roWsi,  which 
are  worn  by  the  dying,  and  Bup[K>$ed  to  secure 
aduiitwion  to  paradise,  is  ever  ncjflectcd.  They 
M  II  even  their  prayers,  and  tli>  ir  si-rmons  usu- 
ally cloeto  w  ith  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the 
multitude  to  make  their  peace  with  Ood  by  be- 
in^'  liberal  to  his  ministers.  The  nTi;.'i..n  of  Fo 
Uoeti  not  admit  prieste^isoe,  but  there  aro  female 
devotees  called  biamit  or  bontit^  who  live  ia 
cf)nimnnities  under  a  superior  of  their  own  sex, 
and  profess  the  same  virtues  and  way  of  life  as 
the  priests.  The  education  of  females  is  often  in- 
trusted to  them.  There  are  some  mors  .-tcrii  d 
in  whicli  the  devotees  of  both  f^'Xes  reside,  aiid 
temf>lc8  in  which  they  chant  tlieir  prayer*  to- 
t'etiier,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the 
other. 

BOOBY,  the  Enplish  name  for  a  ftonm  of 
jn  hranuhr : (hjxp.)rvsoil\\v^y!T,  mi>rmoi  Vieillot, 
M/9U9  of  the  i:  reach;  separated  from  the  true 


pelicans  by  Brisson,  nri«ler  the  name  of  ■  ■ 
The  term  bo<:»by  is  apj  llvd  by  aavigaujrsi«/,i: 
species  (tula  fiisca  of  bri^on)  wludi  )^ 
the  desolate  islands  and  C'ja--Ui  of  Trar. 
mates  in  almost  every  l  art  of  tin  ^I  jW.  i. 
the  old  voyagers  have  lei\  accocnu  per)  ■/ 
consenUaneous,  concerning        ,:  :d;!T(ff'.\ - 
bird.s.    Bli^h,  D&mpier,  i)e  bcouw, 
oomte'de  Qoerhoent,  and  manyethen,  »<l*' 
to  the  paiisive  imnK-hility  with  whi  L 
sit  in  rowti,  2  and  2,  along  the  thoitt, 
fer  themselvee  to  be  beaten  to  dMtbvit]><L'::% 
attemjiting  only  a  weak  defence  by  pe^.k  . 
their  aggre«ii»orS|  and  never  ouking ^u,^-. 
an  effort  to  take  wing.  Datnpier  ujt  : 
the  Alacranc  islands,  on  the  coast  cfY  i 
the  crowds  of  these  birds  were  to  grefi  u:-- 
eonld  not  pa^s  their  haunts  witbost  bu: : 
convenienctKl  by  their  pecking.  Heal*  -- 
that  he  succeeded  in  makiog  soqmi  ii;  if.  , 
the  blows  which  he  bestowed  oe  to: 
tlio  greater  part  remained,  in  «pite  <>f  i; 
forts  to  compel  them  to  take  dighL  Tki^-  c 
seldom  swim  and  never  dive,  brt  tib  t* 
&di,  which  is  tlieir  prey,  by  darting' <i  v.  ; 
on  lii^rh.  wi*h  uuorrini;  aim,  njion  *kL 
swim  near  the  fsurfnco.  and  in5nictljn?ii:»ei 
into  the  air  with  their  booty.  In  the  y ' 
nnco  of  this  exploit  they  are  croidljiiv. 
aiul  persecuted  by  the  frigate*,  or  aiv^ 
birds  (albatrosses),  which  give  di«3f^ 
tlio  instant  tl  cy  fseo  them  risini:  I^-- 
their  prey,  and  iurcc  them  to  disc'?  '  =^ 
they  themselves  appropriate  the  nk.  • 
by  no  delicacy  of  api^etite.  Tlii^ 
denied,  but  the  weight  of  evideut*  cwc^-*- 
and,  recofrniiing  the  similsf  ksbit^sf'-^ '^^ 
headed  e.iglo  toward  tliO  o^n^T,  of  Uit|- 
arctic  gull  toward  the  fisLiiie'  t«nivi2i" 
other  predatorj-  birds  toward  thdr  m^iro 
trious  and  p<  uxfiil  congeners,  thm i5» 
fur  doubting  its  truth.  Tliej  walk wiue^'- 
dilBculty,  and  wbUe  at  rest  on  Isnd     ■  - 
Iv  cn-ct,  propi  cd,  like  the  penguuna^; 
fititf  ftaUiers  of  the  tail.  It  is 
natnralbts  that  the  absence  of  the  ct  nua^;' 
stinrt  of  pelf  pro-orvatiuii  in  this  t"™^^* 
attributed  not  to  stupidity,  but  to  iw-i--.  • 
get  awav,  the  extreme  lenirth  of  it*  ^'^^^  " 
comp:.r;itivf  sliortn.:-^?  of  its  legs  ^f]-^  ■ 
ditlicult  for  the  bird  to  rise  at  all    » w'f \ 
face,  and  almost  impossible  to  dsio  m  * 
Th,  v  ordinarily  lay  their  etirs.  e^^*  f;^ 
bird  2  or  8  in  number,  in  rude  wjU  . 
of  rock  eorerod  with  bCTbsge;  but  in- 
states that,  in  the  isle  uf  Avos  th?y  bn-^*^^ 
in  trees,  Uiougli  they  have  ^^Sler"- 
served  in  other  pbices  to  ne*  «  ,  ,f 
which  u  a  circnmstance  very  J«i°s"!"J"^i. 
since,  above  all  oUier  perUcnlif, 
variable  in  their  nianoer  of  nw'fi«"'^ 
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good  harbor,  frequeoted  bj  Tarkish  cmisen, 
and  Its  inbaUtaats  are  pwdally  engaged  In 

btiiWin^'  ^^liip^  of  wnr.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  dii  tj  ;  the  hoas«a,  of  Btone^  eeaerally  have 

fardeos  attached.  A  Matte  Dollt  hj  the 
uiglits  of  Rhodes,  a  governor's  residence,  and 
some  luijsqiies,  are  among  the  principal  odiiSces. 
There  is  aho  a  ruined  mphltnMtMt  and  Otbar 
lemains  of  aotiqaitjr. 

BOOK,  bj  the  law  of  England,  is  "constmed 
to  niLaii  and  include  every  voluiiie,  part  or  di- 
visioa  of  a  volame,  i>amphlot^  sheet  of  letter- 
preaa,  sheet  of  mmio,  map,  chart,  or  phm  sep- 
arately published;"  a  dL'finUion  snstaiiiod  by 
etymology,  but  more  comprehensive  than  the 
otdinarjr  acceptation,  which  includes,  primarily, 
only  a  printed  literary  composition,  but  pcnnits 
a  secondary  application,  as  iu  ca^  of  books  of 
account,  to  a  bound  volome  of  bbmk  printing 
or  writiog  material.  The  word  is  derived,  not 
from  fb«  form,  but  (h>m  the  material,  hoc  being 
the  Sax  'ti  c<juivalcnt  of  UhcTy  the  iiiin  r  r  iml  of 
a  tree,  wliich  was  onoo  em^yed  for  writing 
upon.  It  bas,  however,  noAnA  an  ^yplioatfon 
anterior  to  its  own  origin,  and  is  used  with 
refereueo  to  written  tablets  of  stone  and  metal 
which  preceded  the  introdoetion  of  mora  flexi- 
ble inattTin!.  Iu  its  widest  sense,  it  dates  from 
the  most  rcmoto  antiquity.  The  ten  com- 
mandments were  written  on  slabs  of  stone; 
the  Babyloniaas  and  Egyptians  traced  inscrip- 
tions on  Drioks  and  rocks ;  sheets  of  wood,  ivory, 
and  various  metals,  and,  bubsofiucntly,  a  groat 
Tariety  of  pliable  Kub^^tauoes,  animal  and  Teae- 
table,  enide  and  prepared,  have  been  need  for 
Hie  pnri'D??.  Among  the  Greeks  nnd  Romans, 
books  of  wood  were  common;  part  of  one 
wWch  bad  contained  the  laws  of  Solon  was 
preserved  at  Afb"'.s  until  the  1st  century.  For 
the  lujre  important  purposes,  the  laws  uiid 
edicts,  tliey  also  employed  ivory,  bronze,  and 
other  melals»  and  tor  the  common  need^  of 
iMuAneM,  mch  as  the  noording  of  contracts  and 
the  [;i:i1iiti;;  of  will.-,  for  the  courtesies  of  social 
life,  the  letters  of  love  or  friendship,  tliey  had 
the  diptyeha  and  loftKln,  or  ptigillaria^  sheets 
covered  with  wax,  to  bo  written  upon  with  a 
wtilu*^  and  protected  from  contact  by  a  raised 
margin,  or  ;o  site  projections  in  tliLi  centres. 
Twoofthe^  tablets,  of  the  date  of  169,  wero 
discovered,  not,  many  years  since,  in  Transyl- 
Tania,  and  one  of  the  year  1801  is  preserved  tn 
the  florentiae  museum.  Kany  specimens  of 
andent  books  stHl  exist,  whidi  prove,  withont 
iistorical  evidence,  how  varioii8  are  the  inuto- 
zials  which  suffice  for  the  wants  of  man  in  an 
vBleCtered  age.  The  anflquary  MootfiNicon, 
In  1699,  purchased  at  Rome  n  le:iden  book  of  6 
thin  leaves  about  4  inches  long  by  i  wide,  with 
Aovers  and  hinges  of  the  same  metal.  The  vol- 
tmie  containea  Egyptian  pn'-<tio  figures  and 
other  nnintelli^^ible  wniing.  Ju  the  university 
©f  G(.(ting^  II  is  a  Bible  of  palm  leaves,  contain- 
ing 6|S76  leavesi  and  other  similar  booka  are 
deewnerepreserred.  ABMnfftfaeOalmnekTar* 
Inn  was  foondnnaOMtioiktf  booka  tlutvera 


long  and  narrow,  the  leaves  very  thick  and 
made  of  bark  oovered  with  vamiah,  the  ink 

being  white  on  a  bhck  (rronnd.  Srmtander 
possessed  a  bcaotilul  Hebrew  Pentuteuch,  writ- 
ten on  67  skins  of  oriental  leatlier,  sewed  to- 
other with  thri.'n(ls  or  j-trips  of  the  ?.imo 
muteriid  :  it,  formed  a  roll  of  ,113  Frencli  i'ett  in 
length.  The  shape  of  wooden  and  metal  books 
was  square,  bat|  when  more  convenient  mate* 
rial,  such  as  imrobment  and  papyrus,  was  intro- 
duced, tlio  cylindrical  form  w;u  ailoptrrl.  Tlio 
aheetii.  fastened  together  at  the  edges,  wero  at- 
toehea  to  a  ey?«Ndrtit  or  staff,  ronnd  wbleh 
they  were  rolled;  whence  volnmo,  from  ro?c<7, 
to  roll.  At  each  end  of  the  eyliiuiru*  was  tho 
vmbilieui  or  cornu*,  a  boss  bf  which  it  could 
he  turned,  and  tho  volume  was  read  by  onroU- 
iug  tho  scroll  so  as  to  expose  succcifisivcly  its 
sevend  sheets  or  pagiiut.  Tho  title  was  writ- 
ten een^Uy  in  red,  on  fine  vellum,  and  pasted 
on  the  outside,  which  was  dyed  with  etdrm  or 
satTron.  Much  labor  and  expense  was  often 
involved  in  tho  ornamentation  of  books,  and 
pleaeant  oonodts  wwe  soraetim«B  oonveyed  by 
their  color.  The  practice  of  perftmdng  tbd 
paget>  to  which  Murliol  alludes, 

Wb^n  th«  pace  oteiAu  smplli, 
And  with  royal  porpl«<  twc-lls, 

was  not  abandoned  until  wiliau  a  quite  recent 
period.  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  instructing 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  concerning 
the  proper  presentation  of  some  voliAnes  to 
KlizabLth,  cantiiins  him  to  "regard  tlKit  tho 
book  had  no  savor  of  spike,  which  coiaroonly 
bookbinders  did  seek  to  add  to  make  their 
books  savor  well."  Pcrcills  wcrc'  ^nperseded 
by  eodieei,  or  square  l>ookd,  the  advauuiges  of 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Hartinl,  in  whoan 
timo  thoy  peom  to  have  been  getting  into  gen- 
eral use.  Moditications  in  form  accompanied 
the  varions  changes  made  in  material,  until  tho 
ahajM  and  general  proportions  which  now  ob> 
tain  were  adopted,  though  important  difbp- 
ences  in  bulk,  arising  as  well  from  tho  condition 
of  ait  as  tho  fashion  of  tlio  timc8,  distinguish 
books  made  np  till  a  not  vety  remote  period 
from  tho^  of  the  jirosont  day.  Tlio  slow  and 
laboriouii  method  of  transcribing,  which,  mitil 
tho  invention  of  printlngv  was  the  only  modo 
by  whii'h  rifcrnry  rompo=ition'<  could  bo  mul- 
tiplied, secured  to  tlio  body  a  practical  rev- 
erence in  which  tho  spirit  it  contained  did  not 
alwa^rs  participate.  Tho  valae  of  books,  de- 
pending not  only  upon  beanty  of  chiroprapby, 
accuracy  of  tran>cription,  and  elaVioratciic-s  of 
oroamontatiooi  but  upon  tho  favor  in  which 
partionlar  antfaora  happened  to  be  beld,  aeema 
to  have  gone  to  each  extreme;  in^tancei  of  ex- 
traordinary cheapuess  standing  side  by  side 
with  others  of  almost  incredible  dearness. 
According  to  Boeckh,  in  Athens,  ''a  small 
book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  contract 
(ypa^/iaridiov),  that  is,  a  t^mall,  commonly  wood- 
en diiptfoboni  consisting  of  2  wax  tablets,  waa 
estimalad  by  Demoitheoei  «l  9  ehald  (i^  of  tn 
obolM^  Im  tlun  1  Mit).  Vooden  tabkti 
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(aaiiSf  t),  on  ^vUich  accounts  were  written,  cost, 
Olymp.  yS,  2  (1^.  C.  407),  a  drachma  (  'ibont  18 
Cfsnts)  apiece.  Theeo  must  have  bcou  jirotty 
large  ana  w«tt  made.  Two  pleees  of  ]>ai >}Tn8 
for  copying  an  nc<  (innt  co^t,  at  the  saino  time, 
2  dr.  4  ob.  (45.0  ctf.).  Paper  appears  from  tl^a 
to  liave  been  very  dear,  altlioagh  written  boon 
vrcro  cheap;  since  the  books  df  Annracroraa, 
evoa  when  doar,  were  to  bo  had  lor  a  drachma; 
orelao  the  paper  upon  vfhioh.  pnUio  accoimts 
were  Avrittcn  waa  uncommonly  good."  It  is 
also  stated  that  Plato,  who  was  not  rich,  bought 
three  books  of  Philolaus  tho  Pythagonfiii,  for 
10.000  denarii  (aboat  $1,000),  and  it  is  further 
g«id  that  AriHtotle  pudd  three  Attie  talents 
(tKurly  $3,0''iO)  for  a  fow  Looks  which  Lad  be- 
longed to  the  philosopher  Speusippos.  But 
fheee  apparent  oontradiotions  taaj  be  eaailjr 
reconciled  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable 
conditions  that  occasionally  c.^isied;  the  num- 
ber of  certain  works  reduri:i^'  t  horn  to  the  valae 
merely  of  the  tran.Horiber'.s  LiKor,  or  Io'5'J,  when 
supply  exceeded  demand,  while  ilm  rurlty  of 
others  gave  a  practical  monopoly  to  their  pos- 
seflsora.  The  inaiuifaeturo  of  books,  which, 
under  the  early  c:ii]>eror^,  had  been  constantly 
increasing,  diuiii'.isht  J  diu  iii:;  t]io  growing  trou- 
bles of  the  state,  and  upon  its  fall  was  for  a  long 
time  entirely  extingnisued ;  to  rovlvo  again  after 
many  years,  but  under  gri  Atly  altered  circtnn- 
stances.  Leaving  the  librtn  ti  uiid  tcriba,  who>o 
labor  i^Bseompnuory  either  from  the  necessities 
of  power  or  want,  wocosnc.  nftci- a  h>iig  interval, 
to  the  monk  scribes,  in  ■whom  the  iuiportaut 
conditions  of  sklU,  leisure,  lovo,  and  patienco 
were  all  fulfilled.  Learning  had  become  the 
exdnave  privilege  of  a  class,  a  i>rivilego  of 
which  they  \vcr>.'  at  onco  j  roud  and  jealous;  and 
tliev  surrounded  the  means  of  its  acquisition 
with  a  pomp  and  circomstaaoe  that  precluded 
fatniliarity  with  the  multitude.  In  the  earliest 
times  hooks  had  received  tho  adorning  aid  of 
ornamental  art;  but  in  tho  middle  ages  they 
reached  tho  acjuo,  if  not  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience, at  least  of  cost.  Tho  favored  works 
of  tho  time,  princij  ally  of  tlio  Cliristiim  writers, 
were  laborioosly  transcribed  by  patient  penmen, 
!n  $eriptoria  liberally  maintabed  in  the  monas- 


teries, and  spc  i  i:illy 


1  t  >  that  purjHjse. 


In  the  proeci»  ot  preparation  their  books  reo^ircd 
the  most  earefol  attention  in  regard  to  noenraoy, 

clcrriTico,  and  solidity.  Tn  th.c  jni>n.i-ti  rie-,  nl<o, 
the  work  was  completed;  for  tho  ui<»iikj»  were 
not  only  transcriboi-s,  illuminators,  and  l  ii  'lera, 
but  the  saino  individual  frequentlv  coml  ir*.  d  t!io 
triple  function  in  his  own  person.  Vrom  rlio  hai^ls 
of  the  scribe,  who^e  poloum  adjuration  at  the 
conclusion  of  bis  task  w.as  evidence  not  only  of 
his  own  care  bttt  of  his  desire  that  others  should 
iniitate  his  example,  tho  book  piissed  to  the  illu- 
minator, whose  gorgeous  colors  still  delight  the 
bibliophile,  and  from  him  to  the  binder,  by  whom 
its  ponderous  proportiuns  wore  encased  in  ma.s- 
6ive  covers  of  wood  md  leather,  studded  with 
knobs  and  biinda,  often  of  gold  and  nlver,  and 
closed  with  broad  claqM^  to  uoiSutttii  which, 


letting  tho  covers  swing  open  on  the:: 
liiiiges,  was  a  privilege  to  'which  notevetyoiit 
waspenuitted  to  aapiroi.  For,  m  «ik  ^eiiai 
De  Bnry,  laymen,  to  whom  H  nwttn  Mt 
whether  they  look  at  a  book  turncil  wrong  si 
upward  or  spread  before  them  in  in  imai 
order,  are  altogether  naworthy  of  any  «©• 
munion  with  books."  Precious  ^lctal^  iin<i ; 
less  cTuJe  but  equally  costly  produtlio&s  a  r. 
contributed  to  swell  their TsliN^ in  respected 
which  they  stood  at  times  on  sn  oqoalitj  vitL 
housos  and  lands.  When  pnblidy  expoaed,  tber 
were  frequently  secured  by  diaiii* ;  tiny  t.:. 
proteoted  hr  npeoial  atatntes;  were  subject)  cf 
grave  negoHalion  *  solemnly  bequeathed  bjvil, 
and  lent  on'j  to  the  higher  orders,  who  1.:^ 
compelled  to  deposit  ample  pledgee  fur  \Mx:^ 
turn.  Even  so  late  as  1471  Louis  XI.  was  ooop^ 
led  by  the  faculty  of  medidne  at  Psria  to  dt^ 
a  valuable  security,  and  give  a  re^Kniilile  v: 
dorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  vorfa 
of  Khasia,  an  Arabian  physician.  Among  tte 
iilusirations  of  cost  which  the  indaatry  of  biiS- 
ographcrs  luw  collected,  we  lindthat  8t.J«roii»», 
to  procure  the  works  of  Oruea,  immTeriM 
his  estate;  thatinngiJfted,foroDftMek,gm 
eiL'lit  hides  of  land ;  that  tho  conttoK  of  .\iijoa 

Said  for  a  copy  of  tho  homihes  of  Bisinp 
[niman,  berfde  other  articles  of  bfirttr,  9^ 
plicf p.  Stowc  snrs  that,  in  1274,  a  B'lllo 
written  Bold  for  60  marks,  about  !U  & 
wlicn  wheat  w  as  Ss.  -td.  a  quarter,  and  lite 
Id.  a  day ;  in  1400  a  copy  of  Jean  De MeliM"» 
"lioinaiico  of  tlie  Rose''^  was  pnWiclysold< 
Paris  for  -40  crowns,  more  than  ^150{uC(irTa 
the  same  work  in  MS.  waa  sold  at  auctioiin 
London,  1857,  for  £48,  and  another  at  Pi» 
185S,  for  i  of  that  sum).  But,  accerlini  «'>» 
document  in  tho  monastery  of  St.  Si^f  *^ 
Oaen,  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard  were  bosrt^ 
in  1431,  for  7  francs.  It  is  thus  diffic^J » 
ascertain  the  prices  of  books  as  determinw  if 
the  value  of  material  andbborat  rcmotc^n  ■  *: 
for  tho  i>eculiar  instances  which  ii***  •'^ 
placed  ou  record  ar<j  more  likely  to 
ccptional  and  accidental  conditions  than  to^* 
dinary  and  nsoal  rates  affiled  by  the  aBd(!«« 

kws  of  trade.— Printiiig,vh!eh,lilsii»i.v<^ 

inventions,  owed,  if  not  its  discorcTT,  •» J» 
its  opplication,  to  the  more  sordid  iuciiMW 
and  was  not  originally  Intended  to  effect  y 
siderablo  results,  except  in  the  ft*"^* 
individuals,  mad©  no  immediate  orviolwt  o"^ 
Tatton  npon  the  then  existing  order  of 
Types  were  made  to  imitate  the  slower 
ol"  writing,  and  tlie  general  »PP^'^°f^,o^ 
v.)lumes  was  carefully  imitated,  so  that  tor 
time  books  still  continued  inaooessi »•  * 
had  they  been  coveted  by,  the  people,  jo"^^ 
desire  was  surely,  though  almort  '"^^'"^^ 
growing ;  the  gndnally  widening  ^^'T^ 
ing  pace  with  and  enoouraging  the  *t^*2f*5 
of  mechanic  skill    Copies  wc rc  romHF*" 
increasing  rapidity  and  diminishiu^  ^f^i^ 
their  sale  becoming  laiger.  wbUe  it«f°^ 
propoitioDato  espeoM^  eoucged  tbs  sepe^ 
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froilts  of  the  maker.  NoTertholesa,  as  wo  have 
observed,  they  were  long  beyond  the  common 
reach.  Their  early  history  discloses  how  much 
iniDortauce  was  conferred  by  their  possession, 
ana  what  solicitode  was  awakened  for  their 
care.  We  yet  trace  in  the  solemn  ii^anction 
which  was  then  often  ^vritten  on  tho  fly  leaf, 
"  Chirsed  bo  ho  who  .si i all  steal,  or  tear  out  tho 
leaves,  or  in  any  war  iiyore  this  book,"  the 
mora  fiuniliar  MAool^boy  couplet  of  the  present 
day,  "  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend," 
&c.  If  the  progress  of  improvement  has  some- 
whafc  laMoned  revvrence,  it  has  been  only  upon 
better  arqimintanw.  aiul  fulfils  tho  adage. 
Paper  wa^  iiiado  thinner  and  stmnper,  types 
smaller  and  clearer,  and  the  puni]  us  folios  and 
qnartos  gave  way,  relactantly  indeed,  to  octavos 
and  dnoaecimos,  while  the  art  of  book  manu- 
facture has  constantly  tended  to  that  lowest 
limit  of  expense  and  emallest  mago  itado  of  balk, 
comporting  with  comfort  and  oonvcnlenoe,  as 
well  as  a  proper  regard  for  t!io  beautiful,  which, 
if  not  yet  attained,  is,  nevertheless,  the  object 
■till  pursued.  The  manufacture  of  a  book  now 
demands  tho  assistance  of  various  branches  of 
meohaoicol  skill.  Bosido  tho  pai)er-uiakcr,  the 
tgme-fonnder,  and  the  printer,  to  whom  it  giVM 
A  jaige  proportion  of  employment,  it  engages, 
exdndvely,  the  bookbinder.  Its  material  form 
ha^,  till  tho  present  era  of  claap  pu1»lication8, 
always  borne  a  commercial  value  extravagantly 
disproportionatetolt8inatter,or  that  which  alone 
constitutes  its  real  worth,  and,  wcro  ari^iuncnt  re- 
quired, a  statement  of  these  proportions  would 
•nfieiently  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  a 
great  reduction  ftota  former  jtrice^  <»f  b«)o]cs  in- 
tended for  i)ubUo  sale.  In  tho  ordinary  class  of 
books  sold  in  the  United  States,  in  a  permanent 
form,  of  tho  fonr  principal  interests  represented, 
the  most  important,  intrinsically,  has  the  least 
commercial  value.  Every  purchaser  of  a  book, 
aa  a  role,  pays  more  to  the  paper  maker,  the 
pvliiter,  ttid  the  hinder,  reapeetiTelf  ,  thm  to 
the  author;  and,  altlionirli  ])ocnli.'ir  circnm- 
atances  may  compensate  him,  the  reader  has  no 
sedreas.  He  is  obligiad  to  pay  tho  several 
principal  manufacturers  more  than  ho  is  required 
to  pay  tlie  real  maker;  and  so  far  as  ho  is  con- 
oeroed,  it  is  obvious  that  tho  privilege  of  deter- 
mining for  himself  the  extent  of  material  ex- 
pense, is  not  only  desirable  for  his  own  sake, 
but  also  favorable  to  the  Wflrtatiflll,  If  llOttO 
tho  gain  of  the  writer. 

BOOKBINDING  to  that  art  bywhloh  the 
■laCarial  parts  of  a  book  are  conm-ctcd  for  con- 
VW^Bnco  in  use  atid  pn>tection  from  injury.  It 
iavolvaa,  in  addition  to  skill  in  securing  tho 
sheets,  no  little  knowlo'liro  of  decorative  art, 
for  froiu  its  commenceutent  it  has  gone  beyond 
the  mere  necessities  of  utility,  often  to  heights 
of  notable  extravagance.  In  respect  of  ex- 
penae  the  limits  have  never  been  defined,  osten- 
tation of  display  Imvitii;  at  times  sui)ersc'lcd 
the  binder  proper  by  tho  goldsmith  and  lapi- 
daiy.  Hi*  trt  waa  nrobably  fint  nandaed  in 
together  sfieets  of  WOOd  OT 
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which  were  secured  at  the  back  by  means  of 
Mngea;  afterward,  when  metre  pUable  anb- 

stances  were  substituted,  tho  sheets  were  sewed 
together  .at  tiio  edges  and  fixed  at  one  end  to  a 
scroll  round  which  they  were  rolled.  Fur  tho 
invention  of  a  glue  to  attach  the  e<lges,  I'halia- 
rius,  it  is  said,  had  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor. 
The  bookbinder  then,  as  now,  prepared  the 
voiome  after  the  aheeta  had  been  impressed 
with  their  oharaetera.  He  made  the  atafl^  affixed 
tho  bo<-e-;.  tlio  bands,  and  the  title,  and  em- 
bellished tlio  outsido  as  his  own  or  his  oostom- 
er*s  taste  might  soggest.  Upon  tbelntrodoo- 
tion  of  tho  square-shaped  book,  up  to  and  be- 
yond the  invention  of  printing,  greater  oppor- 
tnnities  of  ornamentation  wero  obtained  and 
employed.  Jewels  and  precious  metals,  tho 
finest  stuffs,  and  the  most  gorgeous  colors, 
united  to  give  a  material  value,  frequently 
without  any  elegance  of  design  or  chasteness 
of  taate.  &^ton*s  deaeription,  though  purely 
fanciful,  will  convoy  an  idua  wliat  was  in  his 
Utno  acceptable  as  the  perfection  of  book  deco- 
ration: 

With  that  oftbo  boke  loeen<Ie  wore  th«  (*4ii*pls; 

Tliu  luitripint  WM  lilumrnld  oil  with  soMen  rallies 
Aaa  Ivstk  •nptotUiM  wItJi  neaaoppes  luul  waapli^ 

WltB  bvtterfljrit  aad  fe«Mhe  pccoko  taylU, 

Endorid  with  flowris  ami  »lym;r  snarlis ; 
Knuynlil  pJcturis  weU  towchlil  and  quikly ; 
It  v>'oMt<  hill-*  nuKlo  a  man  hole  that  had  b«  iTgMiSks|]r» 
To  Ih  I.. >■']••  Xiitvt  it  w)t^  pirnvsi'hf d  ami  boumM, 

Etiooucrdt'  (twer  with  trnl.fo  of  ti^^i'ii  fvrw  ; 
Tht-  clA»[>i»  and  huUyKii^  wi  ru  w  urtli  ii  tlii>u«nde  ponndc; 

With  balaMU  and  cbarbuncli'*  the  bordvn  <Ud  MflM; 

With  tmrMwtiiiila—snwytahirljr— 

WMwrytla. 

A  much  better  taate  diflttngnishos  tho  book- 

bindiiifi  of  later  years,  more  attention  being  i>aid 
to  harmony  and  appropriateness  than  formerly, 
and  gaudy  adornments  almost  entirely  discard- 
ed. Tho  present  tendency  of  tho  art  is  toward 
neatness  in  general  effect,  and,  where  ornament 
i.H  at  all  cons|)icuou3,  to  emblematic  truth.  The 
introduction  of  doth  binding  has  had  the  effeot 
of  eomUning  oooalderaUe  dorabiHty  with  eoon- 
omy,  and  a  l.argo  proportion  of  books  now 
made  aro  bound  in  that  style.  Ix'ather,  moroc- 
co, velvet,  occasionally  ivory  and  mother-ofr 
pearl,  and  sometimes  highly  polished  wood,  are 
nsetl  for  the  more  expensive  bindings,  while  with 
books  iiitciiilLd  for  presentation,  much  latitude 
ia  allowed  in  respect  of  extrinaio  adommenta. 
At  the  crystal  palace  exhibition  held  in  New 
York,  1858,  the  first  premium  for  bookbinding 
waa  awarded  to  Wm.  Matthews,  for  a  copv  d[ 
Owen  Jonea*a  ''Alhambra,"  the  bookbhider^a 
■work  on  which  was  estim.ited  to  bo  worth  $600. 
The  material  and  decoration  of  the  binding  were 
aolely  aneh  aa  properly  belonga  to  tho  art.  in- 
cluding no  jewels  or  procions  metals,  an<l  ifs 
value  consisted  almost  entirely  in  tho  manual 
labor  consumed  in  its  production.  As  another, 
hot  (»poeite  instance,  may  be  mmtioned  n 
Bible  Doand  for  a  gentleman  of  New  York  a 
few  years  since,  in  solid  gold,  at  an  expeii-e  uf 
about  |400.— There  are  8  kinds  of  binding,  a 
daacrijitioa  of  whioh  will  anflloe  to  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  mechanical  pweaaiea  through 
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whicli  a  book  ffoes  aft«r  leaving  tbo  printer,  bo* 
fore  it  in  corupleted  for  sale.  The  first  is  cloth 
biiiiliii);,  tlio  cheapest,  aud  that  in  which  ma- 
chinery in  most  employed  ;  the  other  is  known 
by  muny  particular  name^  such  as  calf,  half- 
calf,  morocco,  <S:c.,  all  involving  tliu  same  gen- 
eral priiiciplea,  the  work  on  whic  h  is  ])riucjpally 
performed  by  hand.  In  the  United  States^  ma- 
chinery ii  employed  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
biudorica  tliun  in  other  countries,  and  in  pub- 
lished results  Would  cause  surprise,  if  they  did 
Dot  excito  doubL  In  a  bindery  of  New  York, 
one  Ixfok  of  nearly  200  p;i>rt.s,  which  has  an 
etioriiioust  circulation,  is  liouiid  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  per  day,  with  facilities  for  binding  at  least 
lo  pt-r  minute,  and  that  without  interfering 
witli  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  larce  estab- 
li^hnleut.  Taking  the  volumo  in  whu-h  this 
articlo  a|>poarH  im  an  example,  we  shall  first 
de^i  riLn;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bound  in 
clotli.  iJouks  derive  a  ti-chnicuil  luime  descrip- 
tive of  si/.e  from  tlio  leaves  int«)  whioli  each 
printed  sheet  is  folded,  8ucli  as  {olio,  <jiiarto,  oc- 
tavo, duodecimo,  (^c.  At  the  fool  uf  the  first 
page  of  cjich  slieet  is  a  numU'r  or  letter,  eddied 
the  ^ignattJro,  by  wliieh  the  order  is  de.-ignated. 
Tlii->  \oiumeis  called  a  ro\al  bvt>,  being  printed 
on  paper  a  size  larger  than  the  ordinary  bvo, 
and  is  printed  on  nearly  50  tluets,  each  con- 
Uiining  {5  leaves  or  10  pilges.  Theso  sheets  go 
to  the  binder  in  <jnires,  and  are  first  taken  to 
the  .'<heet  rootn,  where  tlie  work  of  folding, 
galheriti;:,  collaling,  and  sewing  is  done  by  te- 
maiex.  The  wh>>le  edition  of  eacii  f>lieet  in 
foMed  ]>y  one  girl  with  asloni!.hing  rapidity  and 
mniraey.  The  most  exi»ert  wdl  foM  about  4ui> 
on  hour,  but  the  average  is  ]>e'rha|>s  ^  less. 
A  A'ldiiig  machine  has  been  lately  invented 
whieh  is  expeele<J,  with  the  aid  of  2  girls,  to  do 
the  Work  of  ITi.  It  has,  however,  not  yet  U'en 
generally  introduced.  After  having  Uen  fold- 
ed, the  .-heels  are  laid  in  piles,  uceording  to  the 
order  of  the  sicnatures,  on  the  gathering  table, 
fn>m  which  I  hey  are  taken  one  by  one  by  the 
gatherer  with  the  ri;rht  hand,  and  then  plat  ed  in 
the  left,  until  a  wholowt  iscollecte<l.  This  i>r<,v 
Ce>s,  !ui  Well  lis  that  uf  folding,  is  pert'ormed  with 
wouilert'ul  quickness,  tliO  gathering  of  2i*>,0()0 
sheets  per  day  being  not  unusual  for  an  ac  ti  ve  girl. 
Alter  tliis  the  slieet.s  are  knocked  up  evenly  and 

iires>id  inasnuuihing  mjichine,  by  whieh  the  de- 
ay  of  the  Si^'rew  or  hydraulic  press  formerly  em- 

Iiloved  is  avoided.  The  bo<>k  is  now  examined 
»y  the  cullat4>r,  who  looks  at  each  signature  to 
jiifwre  that  the  volumo  is  com|ilete,  each  sheet 
being  in  \u  pro{K,'r  order  without  dii|>licates  or 
deiieieiu'ies.  lleing  found  ivrtect,  the  book  goes 
to  IhcKjiwing  machine,  preparatory  to  SH.'wing. 
•Several  volumes  are  taken  together,  and  in  an 
instant  5  revulving  saws  make  as  many  cuts  in 
the  back-j,  of  n  size  suiru  ient  to  admit  the  bands 
of  twine  to  which  the  sheets  are  i«wed.  The 
eewer  lias  a  wooden  frame,  which  consists  of  a 
tahle  with  2  uj>right  screws  supjuirting  a  hor- 
izontad  and  atljuatable  rcwl,  to  w  hich  8  strong 
bands  fastened  ou  the  table  arc  attached,  at 


distances  connpmdxtig  to  the  t  ivr  s; 
marks.   She  then  {diMs  the  fink  dMt  icli^ 
the  bands  and  pasMa  her  needk  from  tlte  i- 
cut  or  kettle  aCUeh  to  the  iBaterftki 
then  oat  and  in  at  ererj  bnd,  Mhaciu 
with  the  thread  until  the  bottook  k  rt. 
then  sews  the  aezt  aheet  ia  tU  mki:.- 
but  in  an  opposite  direotioo,  aad  nut  id  - 
ling until  tne  laiL  End  papen  are  oov 
on  the  book,  which  then  kamtibiAtt'.-  . 
where  about  1,000  are  so  pis|isnl  (k*  - 
In  the  forwarding  room,  which  it  atcr° . 
its  further  progress  is  effected  nmlji- 
aid  of  machinery.    It  is  first  |.rv[i:u:;  ' 
cutting  machine,  and,  after  its  Krt^.:  . 
been  cut,  is  glued  aud  rounded  by  tL: « 
man,  then  returns  to  K*  cut  on  the eai-. . 
which  a  piece  of  mu^lla  is  pa^ltd  i"- 
back,  nearly  as  long  as  the  book,  liuicE  i 
about  nn  inch  over  its  sides  to  give  s:<:. 
tlie  iointi.    A  backing  machine  tl>c!:  • 
the  back  and  forms  a  groove  for 
2  pai>er  linings  are  now  glued  U"  i 
and  the  btKjk  is  rc;idy  fur  its  w«.  • 
in  the  mean  time  been  prfj«irwl  iii^ 

{>artment.    The  case  is  simply  andti  - 
y  made,  and  is  composed  of  iuIU'Cl-- 
Uttle  larger  tlian  the  side  of  ilic  I;- 
of  pai>er  the  exact  length  and 
back,  and  the  clotli  cut  eufficiepk' 
turn  over  all.    The  cloth  is  gla*- 
board  placed  upon  it,  then  the  liafT".  ' 
distmice  to  all»»w  for  Uie  joint,  tk- 
bo.anl,  al\er  which  the  corners  of-  " 
cut,  the  ed^'es  turned  over,  aixl'' 
smoothly  down.    \Vhen  dry,  it  isf 
stamixr,  who  letters  it  in  gold  it-*  ' 
the  sides.    The  letters  are  eiigm*^ 
stamp,  and  the  inn>res>iun  is  iua«k  - 
Imssing  itress  heated  by  steam.  G  - 
laid  on  the  cover,  and  the  healed  rtsr; 
it  to  adhere  where  desired,  th«  ana«'- 
ing  afterward  wiped  olF  with  a  rub:*" 
tlje  b«.»ok  is  pasted  on  tlio  fides,  pUJ" 
cover  and  pre^^i-ed  till  dry.    This  o.>t\ 
process  of  case  binding,  which  is  di-' 
more  particuhirly  froni  extra  bindini 
the  boi>k  forwardtrd  separate  firom  •■*>•' 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  learn  that  ?« - 
binders  pursue  the  santo  plan  with  ' 
aa  with  clotli,  protlucing  inferior  »  ' 
readily  detected  b}-  the  purclias^r  tt" 
the  volume  hjis  been  some  titiic  l^c.*^' 
rocco  or  other  extra  binding  will 
scribed,    lliongh  folded  and  gatliensl'- 
as  the  dotli  copy,  greater  caro  is  tak^" 
ing,  and  it  is  sewed  in  a  ditlerent  inAEQ' 
back  is  not  sawed,  but  tlie  bdnds.  to 
ber  of  6  in  this  volumo,  have  their  I 
indicated  by  pencil  marks.   Instead  " 
ing  the  needle  out  at  the  upper  and  r 
lower  side,  merely  drawing  them  ti»t^- 
it  is  passed  out  at  the  lower  and  in  ■ 
per,  comjiletely  encircling  tlie  band.ai- 
imr  ft  fkxihle  hinge  for  the  sIk-cL  Jh''  ~ 
ilexiblc  or  raised  baud  sewing,  and 
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one  of  tho  (li^tinguishiag  feattires  of  strong 
UadKn^,  bcin:^  uot  only  Tmpoitut  tat  indis- 
pemable.  The  forwarder  now  receives  the 
rdlnme,  pastes  on  and  breaks  up  the  end  pn- 
pers,  {.'lues  tho  buck,  ;ind  w!icn  dry  rounds  it ; 
after  which  the  backing  boards  are  placed  oa 
ibe  ddea  a  ahoit  diataaoe  from  the  back,  and  It 
is  tlien  screwed  Tif  rn  the  laying  press,  and 
the  bnck  haminered  very  CArefaliy,  eo  as  to 
sprcftd  the  sheets  on  eaeh  Mt  of  the  backing 
boanls  .it  till?  snmo  time  not  wrinklin<?  tlic  in- 
side, liy  this  pr<jc*2*>a  grooves  nro  foniied  for 
tbe  millboards,  which,  being  cat  >  :  i!  k  -irt  il 
size,  are  placed  on  the  sides,  and  tlie  book  is 
sabjectcd  to  a  powerful  presstrre,  dnrtng  which 
the  r-  fu^  gluo  is  soaked  off  wilJi  paste,  the 
back  IS  rabbed  smooth  and  loft  to  harden.  It 
it  no«r  In  ahapei,  bat  wfth  all  l3b»  leaves  moat. 

nc'v  inriol.iiK'  Ii;H  yet  been  mnde  to  i>n]>er- 
sede  the  old  press  and  ploagli  for  cutting  a 
book  <*in  boards."  Tbo  millboards  are  pat 
close  in  the  joints  nnd  crcn  with  the  head  of 
the  bouk,  the  front  l>oard  placed  as  much  be- 
low the  head  an  may  be  desired ;  tlio  l>ook  is 
,iixcd  tightly  in  tlie  prc!$s,  the  head  of  the  fh>nt 
board  being  on  a  level  with  it,  and  the  head 
iscnt;  the  same  operation  beiii^  rfin-nt<-(l  for 
the  foot  or  tail,  the  board*  being  leil  larger  than 
the  book  In  order  to  overlay  and  protect  the 
ef^j''.'^.  TIio  for.  il^jc  is  formed  differently.  A 
cord  is  wuuntl  tiglitly  round  the  voluuje  parnl- 
lA  with  and  close  to  t)ie  bade,  which  is  then 
beaten  flat,  the  foredge  cut  Ftrni^i-ht,  aniT, 
upon  the  release  of  the  book  from  lUu  cord  bv 
wliioh  it  h  botmd,  the  badt  resumes  it<t  roond, 
and  the  foredge  becomes  grooved.  The  edges  are 
now  gilded,  for  which  pnrposo,  the  books  being 
pressed,  they  are  scraped  smooth,  aiul  cnvc-red 
With  a  preparation  of  red  chalk,  as  a  ground- 
work  for  the  size,  a  miztare  of  the  white  of  egi^ 
anfl  wri'iT,  in  the  pro[iortiv>n  of  1  ecr?  to  about  i 

tint  of  water.  The  gold  is  laid  on  the  size,  al- 
>wed  to  dry,  and  then  bnmi.sbed  with  an 
agate  or  hlood-itonc.  IJeforo  being  covered, 
headbaiuU  uf  t?ilk  are  fixed  to  each  end  of  the 
back  projecting  a  litde  beyond  the  slieet-,  xnitk- 
!ng  the  back  the  same  length  as  tlie  boards. 
Tf)e  boards  are  bevello»l  at  the  edges,  by  means 
of  a  machine  which  grinds  thetn  with  emery 
dost.  The  cover,  pared  thin,  ia  now  pasted  on 
and  drawn  tightly  over,  bat  to  aftenrtrd  tricen 
off  for  fonve.-ii. Mice  in  tiiminirln  the  ed^'es.  The 
bock,  which  has  no  lining,  is  wellpasted,  the  cover 
drawn  oo  agtin,  the  brads  well  nipped  np,  and 
fTTL-r.f  care  is  taken  to  mnko  the  lenflter  adhere 
iimily  to  the  bock,  and  to  set  tlte  boards  closely 
and  welt  forward  in  the  Joints  A  book  Uias 
sewed  and  covered  posses^e^?  the  primary  essen- 
tials of  strong  binding.  The  ornamenting  or 
fini^llitlJr  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  witliin  cer- 
tain limits.  The  process  by  which  decorative 
tmpresrions  are  made  on  the  otrtsMe  of  a  book 
is  Cfdled  tooling,  and  n-*nnlly  blind  fooling  when 
plain.  A  beautiful  ett'ect  is  produced  on  mo- 
rocco by  the  latter,  making  those  gloe^  Uaok 
indentations  which  so  taswbl^  contrast  with 


the  rich  color  of  the  leather.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  tools  or  stamps  are  heated  and  ap- 

C"  )d  repeatedly  to  tlio  morocco,  which  has 
n  made  thoroughly  wet.  End  papers  be- 
ing neatly  pasted  to  the  boards,  the  book  is 
filled.  Tne  foregoing  will  aenre  to  point  oat 
the  several  prooeans  raroagli  which  uie  sheets 
p;v«a  boft>re  the  book  U  completed,  a*  well  n*  to 
exhibit  the  distin^nii-^him,'  eharacterii»lic."!  of  tho 
2  principnl  styk-s  of  l>indin)?.  The  hollow  OT 
sprin;^  l.aek,  which  is  in  niueli  favor,  and  a<lapt- 
cd  ia  a  superior  dej^rec  to  books  in  calf,  is  yet 
sulyect  to  rupture,  and  demands  the  biriderfs 
l>cst  attention.  By  socaring  the  back  always 
with  muslin  instead  of  paper,  its  strength  will 
be  greatly  incre:ised.  India  rubber  bindin;;.  by 
which  tlie  leaves  are  fastened  together  with  a 
eement  of  eaootohooe,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
certain  purposes,  partlc\dar!y  for  musi<>-book.s, 
engravings  atlases,  and  ledgers,  as  it  admits 
of  tho  book  beini^  opensd  to  its  fall  extent 
without  tlie  ri-k  of  di-looation.— The  following 
books  on  bookhitiding  may  b*?  consulted  with 
advantage:  IV  i^nofs  />.».7t  hufori^vs  et  arthi- 
oUgiqvt  stir  la  reliure  d<»  litre*  (DMon,  1834); 
Greve's  Uand-und  Lehrbneh  der  Buchbinder- 
hin«t  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1882,2  vols.);  Arnett's 
Mbfiopeffia.  and  Keifi^nberg'!<  /vr  lu  rfUut^  in 
his  Annmim  de  la  hUtUiAhtqHe  royih  de  la 

BUUKKl^l»ING,  tho  method  of  exhibiting 
in  a  dear,  eoneiie,  iai  intsUlglbte  manner,  the 

])riinary,  ptri-):n"«''^«ve,  and  prewnt  stiite  of  a 
man's  pecuaiiiry  affairs.  Tlie  system  of  WK>k- 
kesplng  in  general  use  among  merchants  and 
men  of  business, called  the  "Italian  method," 
fh)m  the  country  of  its  invention^  and  "double- 
oiitry."  frotii  the  construction  of  its  ledger,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  oelebrated  F^wsrs,  whose 
eonmerloH  trassaetions  extended  i  inorerEa* 
rope,  kept  their  books  and  acrount.s  by  this 
method,  and  there  is,  in  a  private  library  at 
Aogsbin^,  a  ledger  of  Anton  Fugger,  bear- 
ing date  I4f>2,  which  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  those  now  in  Uise.  The  fir^t  treatise  on 
tho  subject  was  written  by  Luca  Pacciolo,  better 
known  by  his  local  nnme,  Luca  de  Burgo,  ond 
ptiblished  at  Venice,  in  1495.  Tho  first  German 
trcatiwj  on  bo<jkkccping  was  written  hyJohann 
Gottlieb,  and  pnUished  at  Naremberg,  in  1531. 
Tn  1543,  Hugh  Oldcostle  prodnoed,  at  London, 
"  A  profitable  Tre!ity(<.  f.>  l.j;irn  to  knowo  tlio 
good  order  of  tho  kepying  of  tho  faniouji©  re- 
ooynpe.  called  in  Latin,  Dnre  ct  habere^  and  in 
Englyslie,  Debitonr  and  Creditour."  Tn  1602, 
a  work  in  French,  on  dotible  entry,  appeared  at 
Leyden,  followed  in  1662  by  Collins's  "An  in- 
troduction to  Merchants'  aoooants,"  Hair's 
Bookkeeping  modernized"  the  most  elaborate 
evpoBitiou  of  tho  old  Italian  scli ool  pulilished, 
appeared  tlio  following  oentory,  and  passed 
throagh  many  editions.  In  1799,  Benjamin 
Booth  modified  the  system,  introduced  many 
valuable  iinj<rovetiients,  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  anil  best  work  extant  on  the  modem 
praotioe  of  toonthljr  JomnaUsing,  ander  the  title 
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of  "A  complete  sjstcm  of  nookkeeping;"  an 
improved  mode  of  dottUy  entry,  comprising 
a  regular  series  of  transactions,  as  they 
have  ucf urre<l  in  actual  business :  Degrango's 
L>i  ton:'-  (lea  litres  en  jiartlu  tUntbfc«,  pub- 
li^hod  in  Paris;  and  in  (fcrmnny,  S<  liiebe's 
2>w  Jyhre  ran  d^r  B^wUialtunij  (3d  ed., 
Grimnia,  1817);  and  Langhouic's  DU  dcmaeUe 
hiu/mannUcfa  Buehfuhmng  (2d  ©d.,  llam- 
b!irg,  1847).  Tho  following  are  tho  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  tho  science 
of  double  entry  is  based:  Tho  object  of  book- 
keeping is  everywhere  tbe  same;  and,  td- 
though  tho  plans  adopted  may  vary  in  number 
and  form,  tho  essentials  of  this  art  consist  in  tho 
classification  and  arrangement  of  data  in  a  book 
called  tlio  kili^or.  Enr-h  colk-ctinu  t,f  d.itn  \^ 
called  an  accuunL  An  riocount,  whether  ol'  per- 
BOOS  or  things,  in  tlie  bo  <kkoeping  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  statement  of  tdl  the  transactions 
whereby  tho  proj>erty  of  tljo  concern  has  been 
affected  by  tho  person  or  thin;:  in  ijue-t  l  in.  Tho 
accoauts  are  designated  by  diatiuct  and  appro- 
priate titles,  and  artiolos  of  opposite  kinds  are 
placed  in  tjiiiui-'ifo  colmnns-.  No  result  could  bo 
satisfactory  if  data  of  a  similar  character  were 
collected  under  difiercnt  heatla,  or  data  of  a 
di-siniilur  chfirartor  niuli  r  tho  5amc  head ;  in 
the  uiio  CiiiiO  there  wuulJ  be  confusion,  in  tho 
other  difflisencs?,  and  in  both  a  liability  to  error. 
Uenco  receipts  shouhl  not  be  blended  with  pay- 
ments ;  purchases  with  sales ;  gains  with  losses, 
and  tlio  like  :  they  are  distinct  facts,  and  must 
oocnpy  distinct  positioos.  The  qiaoe  which  an 
acconnt  oocnpies  in  the  ledeer  being  vertteaDy 
divid.'tl,  tl'.i?  left  hnnd  side  is  denominated  debtor 
and  the  rigljt  hand  side  creditor.  These  terms, 
when  applied  to  the  personal  accounts,  are  used 
in  their  urdinary  f>er>«e ;  but  when  applied  to  an 
impersonal  account,  tiiey  have  a  more  extended 
signiticatioQ.  AU  debit  items  arc  not  samsowing 
to  tho  concern^  nor  are  all  credit  items  snms 
owing  by  the  concern;  in  short,  the  terms  Dr. 
and  Cr.  ^-crvc  nKT..-Iy  f'>di-'iii;;i!ir-Ii  the  left  from 
the  right  hand  side  of  an  account,  and  the  arith- 
metieu  signs  jtlu*  and  minut  wonld  ef|ually 
answer  this  purpn^c.  Tho  nat  ure  and  olject  of 
the  principal  accounts  in  u  lueiehuoL  s  ledger 
are  briefly  as  follows:  1.  The  receipts  and  pay- 
ment? (if  mon(.>y  are  recorded  under  the  title  uf 
cash.  All  rcteipid  are  entered  in  the  left,  or 
debtor  money  column,  and  all  payments  in  tho 
right  hand  or  creditor  money  column.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  2  sides,  technically  called 
the  balance,  represents  the  cash  in  hand.  2.  Writ- 
tea  secnritiea,  such  aa  draft«i|  notes,  or  accept* 
aoees,  receired  bj  the  merchant,  and  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  which  other  partk^  are  rcsjiouMMi'.  are 
recorded  under  the  title  of  bilU  receivable,  and 
those  issued  or  accepted  bythe  noduint,  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  is  responsible,  are  recorded 
utidur  I'ue  title  of  bills  payable  ;  the  former  ac- 
count inviiriably  represents  assets,  and  the  Lit^ 
ter  ItabUitiea,  in  the  hh&m  of  bills.  3.  An  ac- 
coont  nmst  be  opened  ior  each  person  or  firm 
irith  whom  tha  merchant  has  dealings  oa  tmat 


under  their  respective  namesi  or  the  name  d 
the  firm  with  which  fhey  are  connected.  Tk 

dcsi^in  of  a  persnnal  accuimt  i-  to  show  Trhatis 
owing  to  or  by  tlie  person  in  questioQ.  Ik 
terras  debtor  and  cradifcor  are  hare  asBd  ia  Odr 
ordinary  sense;  since  each  person  ia  miJe 
debtor  fur  wiiaL  he  owe-s,  and  creditor  k 
what  is  owing  to  him.    4.  Purchases  nd 
sales  aro  recorded  under  the  name  of  the  if^ 
cific  property  bought  or  sold ;  tbe  oolt  or 
outlay  being  entered  on  the  debtor  side,  vA 
the  aalesi  or  returns,  as  well  as  the  value  vm^ 
at  the  time  the  aocoonta  are  a^jnated^oBda 
credit  hido.    The  result  i'l  gain  or  loss  fL'tb? 
case  nuiy  be.  6.  The  capital  iuvested  iu  bosiovii 
in  tho  outset,  is  recorded  under  tbe  title « 
Ftoi  Ic,  or  capital  stock,  and  the  gain^  and  !.-^»? 
uiider  tho  double  title  of  profit  and  lotsa.  Cvtii- 
mission,  charges,  interest,  and  the  like,  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  tho  profit  and  lose,  lai 
tho  latter  is  simply  a  branch  of  the  stocks 
ccunt.   It  is  a  primary  axiom  of  s  iencetkl 
"the  whole  is  equal  to  tbe  aom  of  itsM^*^ 
aad  bookkeepmg  is  based  apon  thb  ioaaulioa 
It  con?idf  r3  property      a  w  h.  do  composed  of 
various  parts:  tho  stock  account  eihibitstb 
canital  eolleetively,  that  is,  in  one  nan;  tbi 
other  arrnunts  exhibit  it<?  component  jttrti 
The  component  parts  of  property  are  in  a  ^ 
of  continual  change,  but  whatever  variatioitstiiej 
undergo,  and  whether  tho  capital  increiMk 
rainish,  or  remain  stationary',  it  must  bs 
stantly  ciufd  hi  the  siuu  of       i:art!*;  fii'-* 
increase,  while  losses  dooreaso  the  capital;  Uwj 
also  increase  or  decrease  the  assets,  of  vbw  At 
capital  if  composed,  in  the  same  ratio;  hc^fc 
tho  whole  and  tho  parts  mutually  cheek 
Verify  each  Other,  and  an  equilibritim  kmaffl- 
tained  under  every  variation  tliat  can  oc^ 
But  withiJtu  deducing  it  from  the  connectioorf 
the  accounts,  this  equality  is  obvious  ireu:  Sij 
very  signification  of  tho  terms  debtor  »» 
creditor.    These  terms  being  correlative,  m 
one  implies  and  involves  tho  other,  and  cii'-  ' 
'  exist  without  it.  If;  therefore,  for  everj  dejwr 
there  mnst  be  a  eonresponding  cre^Btor,  ■wW 
every  creditor  a  corre?p<Jtidini:  debtor,  tber* 
(jpective  suras  of  these  eaualititss  uiust  a^l* 
equal.   In  short,  tho  ftandameDtal  and  iflm"- 
tal.lo  hnv  of  double  entry  is  this: 
transaction  which  aiieets  or  modifies  theopi* 
or  its  component  parts,  must  ba  twice  entitN; 
that  is,  to  the  debit  of  one  or  more  "cc^ 
and  tice  vena.   The  whole  scheme  of  w*' 
keeping  is  but  the  means  of  coUoctini 
classifying  business  traasactiosu  in  the  1*^^ 
The  ledger  represents  ooneentrated  flid  att  v 
fn^e  ncconnt^^;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  tubular  oajWj 
zation  of  tho  snbordinato  books,  and  lie®" 
Instrument  of  the  balance^aet 
counts  are  rnmplcted,  there  remains  the  »* 
process,  which  consists  in  balancing  the  booBi 
that i^  in  dosing  and  equilibrating 
acconnts,  and  in  collecting  the  results,  e*' * 
exhibit,  in  a  concise  form,  the  gains  ^ 
the 
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increase  or  <lccTOfl?o  of  tho  cnpital  mmt  oLvi- 
oualy  keep  pace  with  the  gain  or  loss  resalting 
from  thA  barioem,  and  the  oHginal  capital,  in- 
rrori^cd  by  the  gain  or  decroA.*t><i  by  the  loasoa, 
m  ist,  in  all  cases,  equal  the  diircronco  between 
the  assets  and  debts.  Every  trans^R-tiou  in 
bueinc-cfi  being  virtn/illy  a  transfer  between  2 
acoouutii,  it  must  bo  entered  to  the  debit  of  the 
one,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  other  ;  these 
9  balaaoing  ootritti  are  made  in  the  ledger, 
mi  oompraa  all  that  te  leinitlflo  in  the 
system  of  double  entry.  Tho  entries  in  the 
primary  books  are  merely  preparatory  ar- 
ranfementa,  toteDy  wieoiiaeetoa  with  the  piia- 
ciplo  and  pr(X>f  of  accounts.    The  most  indis- 

Eeosable  prelim  iuarr  in  the  process  of  book- 
eeping  is  the  regtatmtioil  of  all  tho  data  of 
"w  bieh  fbc  ncconnt'?  nre  compofed  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  in  language  as  clear  and  con- 
cise as  possible.  In  tlie  infancy  of  cormnerce, 
all  ttM  transaotiona  were  reoorded  in  one  book, 
oalled  tiia  waste  book;  but  aa  nieioaiitaoaffldra 
took  a  wider  ranpe,  this  pmctico  was  found  to 
be  impracUcable,  and  separate  boolcs  were  re- 
quired fyr  each  defwrtment  of  business.  Tho 
f!nT)«i(lTarT  books  in  general  use  arc  :  The  cash- 
book,  which  contaiui  a  daily  record  of  tlio  re- 
ceipts and  payments  of  money.  The  bill-book, 
which  contains  a  daily  record  of  tho  bills,  notes, 
or  acceptances  received  and  issued.  The  in- 
voice-book, which  contains  the  particulars  of 
goods  porohased,  and  ia  simp^  a  transcript  of 
tho  inTOioes  ot  bOb  of  parods.  Tho  Mlea^book, 
which  onntains  the  particulars  of  goods  Fold  nn 
credit)  or  shipped  alnroad  on  consigmnent.  The 
day-book,  whioh  li  used  to  record  audi  trana- 
actions  as  do  not  proi)erly  belong  to  either  of 
the  other  subsidiary  lMK)ks.  The  journal  is  a 
record  of  the  transactions  oorapQM  from  the 
Fubsi diary  hooka,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  as 
inay  bo  expedient  The  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  nccounts  which  are  to  be  debited  and 
d^dited,  are  in£irred  firom  the  arrangement  of 
{ho  ledger.  The  following  embraces  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  the  sulject,  viz. :  Tlie  tliinp 
zooeived,  or  the  person  accountable  to  you,  is 
debtor;  tho  thingr  delivered,  or  the  person  to 
whom  yon  arc  accountable,  is  cre(lit<ir,  tbiis: 
1.  The  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  deUvered  is 
dobtor  to  the  thing  delivered  whoa  nothing  is 
received  in  return.  Therefore,  when  monev  is 
paid,  the  receiver  is  debtor  to  cash;  when 
gi">CKl-i  are  sold  upon  credit,  the  purclia-^er  is 
debtor  to  goods.  2.  The  thing  received  is 
debtor  to  the  person  from  whom  H  is  PSOslTod 
when  nothing  is  deliverer]  in  rttnrn.  Therefore, 
when  money  is  received,  casli  is  debtor  to  tlio 
p^fer;  when  good*  are  bouglit  on  credit,  goods 
are  debtor  to  the  seller.  3.  The  thin^r  received 
b  debtor  to  the  thing  given  for  it.  Therefore, 
gooda  bought  tar  ready  money  are  debtor  to 
cash;  when  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money, 
cash  is  debtor  to  goods.  4.  When  one  person 
delivi  rs  any  tliing  to  another  on  your  account, 
the  person  who  receives  the  valno  is  debtor, 
•odthepenoowhogiTMitttoditor.  Iharefore, 


if  A  pays  B  $100  on  your  account,  tho  jotir- 
nal  entry  b  B  debtor  to  A;  the -meaning  of 
which  is  not  that  B  ovcs  A ;  but  that  B  is  in- 
debted to  yon,  and  yon  are  indebted  to  A. 

liOOKS,  Oataloouks  of.   See  Oataloottbs. 

BOOKS,  Ckn^'u-jIUP  OF.    See  CENsoRsnip. 

BOOiCSELLING  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  comfncrcial  pursuits  by  the.advcntitions 
intcn 1;  Iia.->  derived  from  (L>*s(>ci;ition.  Its 
histoi7  ia  dosely  and  to  some  extent  insepa- 
rablj  oonneeted  with  the  history  of  literatdra, 
for,  though  the  book>cllt'r  c.iniiot  elaim,  what 
Dr.  Johnson  conceded,  to  b^  tho  mtruu,  ho  ia 
nevertheless  the  paymaster,  of  authors,  and  op 
to  the  gtill  recent  period  of  journalism  atid  the 
periodical  pre&^  he  was  almost  the  ^olo  medium 
between  them  and  thO  public.  Such  reflected 
interest  entails  a  duo  proportion  of  odium,  and 
the  trade  has  been,  onu  still  is,  held  accountable 
for  tlio  moral  rfotitude,  independent  of  the 
legal  and  oommeroial  propriety,  of  its  traoaao* 
tions  with  writers.  Hut  oedre  which  eeeks  to 
disclose  the  8t>cret«5  of  the  publislicr's  led^^er,  is 
prompted  by  higher  motives  than  mere  ciirit«*- 
ity.  Did  the  Sosii  pay,  and  liberally,  for  a 
satire  of  IToraco  ?  ntid  how  much  got  Martial  for 
an  epi^^ram,  md  Qulutiliao  for  his  Institutes'* 
from  Tryphof  are  questions  which  may  well 
be  asked,  though  not  to  bo  answerod.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  calling  which  can  show  so 
many  generous  relin<pii'ihinents  in  bcluilf  of 
those  firom  a  contract  with  whom  they  have 
gained  nnerpected  profit.  Tho  £8  whidi  Mow 
mons^'ave  for  "Paradise  Lost,"  scared,  as  well 
as  a  pood  bargain,  no  little  obloquy ;  vet  it 
may  bo  doubt^  whether,  on  a  full  exldbition 
of  all  the  fact^  it  would  not  l>o  scon  that  tlie 
price  was  quite  as  liberal  as  tho  Xl,2"5  which 
Byron  received  for  "Ohilde  Harold."  The 
shrewdest  members  of  tho  trade  have  all  along 
sought  to  relieve  their  business  from  its  too 
speculative  character ;  they  have  Btrivea  to 
bring  it  within  the  operation  of  tho  ordinary 
Uwa  of  trade  aa  frr  aa  it  la  possible,  and  wo 
find  an  nlmoet  universal  custom  obtiUning 
among  publishers  of  paying  anthers  a  cert^n 
fixed  percentage  instead  of  baying  their  works 
outriprht.  Whetlier  the  ancient  writers  received 
any  remuneration  from  iiublishcra  is  not  clear. 
The  first  correspondence  oetween  men  of  letters 
and  the  public  was  oral ;  aU  the  great  literary 
productions  of  the  earliest  historic  period,  being 
prepared  for  other  jiurpories  than  those  of  jiub- 
iicatioD,  fulfilled  their  immediate  object  in  tho 
fomra,  Oe  a«ad«my,  and  the  thoatrOb  That 
written  works  had  a  vnlno  beyond  the  material 
part  was  indeed  sufficiently  recognized,  but  it 
is  by  no  mesna  aotfelad  that  aoch  gpociol  value 
had,  until  our  own  cm,  any  practical  acknowl- 
edgment. The  Younger  I'liny,  writing  of  his 
nncle,  says  that  bo  himself  used  to  relate  that 
when  ho  was  procurator  in  Spain^  ho  might 
have  parted  with  bis  commonplaoe  book 
{Elect  run  Comnutifnrli)  to  I.nr^ntH  Licinins 
for  400,000  sesterces"  (about  $16,000);  bates 
UoMm  wm  not  %  bookiollar,  thia  uutanoeiaof 
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Uttio  fvTcc.    Martial  says  Iho  "  Uospitalians  " 

eonid  be  Imught  for  4  s^tercea,  but  ho  clearly 

recognized  tho  greater  vuluc  Lis  bcK'k.-;  rciilly 

possessed,  as  one  of  his  cpigraiua  proves  : 

Give  tbco  my  b(V)lc*,  in<Iu<Nl  ?  thou  ireedy  fop  I 
I  l»r«  Utcia  nat;  ttiou'U  &ml  tiMm  in  tiM  shop ; 

and  Horace  ollmlcfl  to  the  likelihood  of  one 

"Work  rnuktii^'  a  futtuno  for  the  bnok.-cllvT.  It 
is  argued  from  such  t)r,emu>c»  an  tlieac  that  au- 
thors, and  especially  tbo  needy,  as  Martial  was, 
would  nut  linvc  nc'^rlet'tod  to  detect  and  aviul 
themselves  of  such  au  ohviou:i  som-.  e  of  income. 
It  haa  been  determined  that  the  iiurchaso  of 
copyrights  originated  with  the  Roman  biblio- 
poles, but  wo  have  very  little  kiKJwledge  of  the 
exact  pecuniary  relations  between  booksellora 
and  authors  previous  to  tho  last  few  hundred 
years,  sinco  which  time  the  public  began  to 
8U|>erse(Ie  the  patron.  The  writer  of  au  acccpt- 
ahle  ode  to  Augostus  or  Miuccnas  might  well 
aSorH  to  despise  the  sweaty  hands  of  the  tuI- 
gar"  who  fn--iiu  ntod  tho  b  nikstall^,  anil  to  ro- 
fuse  a  partirl['ation  of  pn;!!;-'  witli  t!ie  Uhraj-ii. 
The  same  holds  gixul  till  ahnost  within  tho 
incmnry  of  the  living;  Nrn.'ceij:i.-%  witli  Viri:il, 
Horace,  uud  Propcrtitis,  had  ui  Kiigland,  uul  u 
hundred  years  since,  uiuvt  faitliful  t'.jough  hum- 
ble imitators.  The  literaturo  of  dedications  is 
idenUficd  with  the  days  of  patrons  and  sub- 
scribers, classes  wliirh,  liai*]'!!}  for  letters,  aro 
now  extinct.  In  courso  of  time  the  booliseller 
began  to  find  a  market  among  the  imaBes;  he 
lefirncd  some  of  tho  marvellous  effects  of  ntiiii- 
bers,  found  how  easily  shillings  becarao  pouoU-s, 
and  penoe  ahiUii^;  and  when  tho  results  be- 
came known,  when  a  publisher  llkt  Lintot  could 
ailurd  to  pay  a  poet  like  Popo  more  than  X"4,000, 
tho  old  feeling  which  disdained  tho  pecuniary 
rewards  of  literaturo  was  in  courso  of  modiii- 
eatfon.  For  labor  in  any  practical  direction 
had  always  been  considered  sli^'ht!}  oilln-ive 
to  a  certain  pride,  and  poyucut  for  authorship 
vas  too  direct  an  acknowledgment  of  work 
and  its  value  to  be  for  a  Tr.ornent  tolerated;  at 
least,  when  that  i>nviaciit  was  inconsiderable. 
"Ulterior  objects  and  indirect  rewards  might, 
ii^decd.  be  liopetl  for ;  but  as  tho  Kouiiin  advo- 
cates luul  a  moral  fiction  which  denied  fees 
though  it  i>crmitted  gratuities,  so  literary  men, 
from  ibe  earliest  times  until  a  period  not  very 
Ikr  removed,  disdained,  or  affected  to  disdidn, 
tlio  jrold  of  tho  bookseller.  As  a  distinct  jnir- 
•uit,  the  soiling  of  books  must  have  shortly  fol- 
lowed npon  the  demand  for  them.  Transcribing 
13  an  art  nrqnircd  only  after  Ion;;  stndy,  and 
when  iscribes  began  to  beomph>vcd,  it  rva^  iu- 
ablo  to  suppose  that  their  leisure  time  t,v  :ls  en- 
gaged in  preparing  volumes  for  which  tliey 
know  by  cxi)erienco  there  would  be  a  sale. 
ThuSj  as  scribes  increased  (and  they  wore  numer- 
ous in  earljr  times^  books  would,  no  duubt, 
neenmnlatei,  and  dirorences  in  tho  workers^  ex- 
pertness  creating  corresponding  r.  iii\s  in 
value,  buyers  would  havo  opportunities  for 
selection,  which  they  would  nut  bo  apt  to  OTer^* 
look  J  thus  stocks  would  of  nceessitjr  bo  collected, 


and  tlio  book  shop  instituted.  From  a  paaagt 
in  Xenophou  it  ia  inferred  that  boolu  am 
tiV\\ru-~  of  tratTie  in  his  time  (about  400  II.  C  > 
Acturdiug  tu  tJte  best  rendering,  ii  u  stincd  il 
tho  '^Anabasis*'  that  at  Salmydessas,  oq  tU 
Euxine^  they  found  ^  coocbee,  writtcu  Ikx^ 
and  many  other  things  such  as  seamen  cany  ii 
their  wooden  chests and  in  the  "  Mi  :.uirv 
bilia,"  mention  is  made  of  one  £uthydemuwh> 
had  collected  manj  writinga  of  the  noatcd» 
brated  poets  and  soiihijt.s.  Dion  wa^  urnvl  b;. 
Plato  to  purchase  the  books  of  Pytha^rftii,  util 
Ilermodorus,  a  diaoiple  of  Plato,  is  stated  to 
have  copied  his  master's  works  and  taken  them 
to  Sicily  for  sole.  Lycon,  the  philosopher,  sap 
Diogenes  Laortias,  mqneatbeu  to  a  relatiN^ 
Lycon  also  by  name,  all  his  books  that  rsm 
published ;  but  those  which  were  not  |mUL«W 
to  Caliiiius,  tliat  he  might  puhliA  them  wiA 
due  core.  From  these  incidental  aUoHoas  it  m; 
be  reasonabl^  oonehided  that  books  wore 
mon  articles  of  salo  as  early  as  the  dsjs  of 
bocratcg,  though  by  some  commeatators  lu 
evidence  is  not  considered  sufficient  Dio^^oa 
Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zerio,  e6tahli->lie3  tlie 
existeuco  of  bookselleri*'  .shuns  or  stiJis  a*«t 
250  B.  C.  "  ^Vheu  he  (Zeno)  had  made  his 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  Athens,  ho  sat  down  1} 
a  bookseller's  stall,  being  now  abcrat  thirty  fe« 
of  age.  And  as  ho  took  tii)  the  second 
Xenophon  s  ^  ]Memorabilia  and  began  t*)  rtatl 
it,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  asked  t^k 
such  men  as  were  described  in  that  bookUvej; 
uud  as  Crates  happened  very  seaswuaUy  to  f^a 
at  the  montent,  the  bookseller  pointed  him  oc^. 
and  said,  '  Follow  that  man.'  *'  As  we  »ppr«« 
the  Chrbtian  era  tljere  is  ubundunce  of  t«9liii)«;J 
relative  to  the  immber  of  booksellers,  tbw 
location,  and  customs.  Catullus  speaks  of  low- 
ing into  all  the  bookshops,  and  Pollux  ^P^l 
We  re  common  in  all  tho  seaport  towa>.  ^  ^^'  -^ 
makes  frequent  and  familiar  aUusioms  to  tbcu. 
one  passage  gives  ft  livaly  descriptiOD.  i*"*' 
dared  bf  Elphinstone^  it  rims : 

Tov  SM         irifk  titled  pmC 
And  md  wluiU'w  hnuMus 

Thenco  aumnion  mo,  nor  ask  Uio  Uw*Ul*i 
Ilunest  Atrt'otiis  U  the  soIIit. 
Front  out  tho  first  or  second  no»t 
He'll  band  ine.  rasM.  ;ti  imrplo  v««t, 
FiTO  liBQiUio  U>np<oc«5  tbo  price: 
▲  bttd  M  aoiad  «ad  w  idea. 

And  Horace,  before  Martial,  aposfrophwo?* 
book,  writesj  "  You  seem,  my  ^"^^^^^ 


keys  and  seals,  which  are  agreeable  to  a 

Volume;  yon  prlevo  that  you 
a  few,  and  cxtul  public  placea,  thongheuo^ 
in  another  manner."  Similar  allQs*°P,''ljr^ 
in  many  other  writers  of  that  perio<ii  *"r' 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Strabo,  thelstter  of 
comi<laining  of  the  inaccuracy  of  books  CV*^ 
for  sale  in  Alexandria,  proves  how  more  »  n»9 
of  trade  thev  had  become.  In  '^Zj 
time^  booksellers  ware  man  of  npB(<^ 
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^oee  names  have  been  transmitted  to  m. 
Several  liad  obtained  croditablo  distinction  for 
ftc<  iira<  y  aud  ta-^te,  and  their  n  lations  with 
Authors  were  of  the  moet  Drieudl/  and  Duniliar 
«luBneter.  **Yofi  have  prevnUed  vpociine;** 
writes  QuintiHan  t<)  his  ituT-lisluT,  Trypho,  "  by 
your  daily  tm[>ortunit7,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
pablish  the  bookioti  theedwatlOD  of  an  orator;" 
and,  uf\or  ^rivlrig  soma  cogent  reasons  for  delay, 
proceuda,  yittil  tbey  are  so  much  demanded,  as 
yau  say,  let  us  give  out  Mils  to  the  wind."  The 
book  business  in  Home  was  divided  among  the 
librarii  or  aerilxB,  wlio  transcribed  MSS.,  the 
librtirioH,  wlm  illutninatLd  tbo  title-pages,  mar- 
ginal ^EC^  the  bibliophcegL  aaswertog  to  the 
modem  binder,  and  the  iOUofolm  or  feOeni) 
•w  h  ■  1?  sliojH  u'cro  called  libraria.  These  ptalls 
were  principally  in  the  streets  near  the  Foruia, 
the  Palladium,  theSigillarii,  the  Argilcttum,  and 
the  Via  S  indalinaria.  T!icy  were  the  daily  resort 
of  the  mm  of  letters,  t  lie  wits,  and  the  quidnuncs, 
wlio  communicated  the  nous  (if  t!io  day, 
cussed  the  merits  of  a  satire  of  Horace  or 
Hartial*s  last  cpi|;rain,  arf^ued  upon  points  of 
philolni^'ical  intricacy,  and  tested  each  other's 
learning ;  as  in  the  days  of  Stiakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonaon,  the  nan  of  lettem  and  lennre  gsthefed 
at  the  Mermaid;  or  fiirtlicr  <mi,  in  the  tiin«?  of 
Qoeea  Anne,  tlie  wits  resorted  to  Will's  and 
wUfta'a,  to  out  up  the  last  oomody  of  Congrovc. 
or  cross  lanco!*  with  Addison  or  btcele.  "  I  and 
Julius  Paulu.-^  tlio  i>"L't,"  says  the  gossiping 
Aulus  Gellius,  "wen;  ^ittin;{  in  a  shop  at  the 
Sigillaria.  Ilero  lay  for  sale  the  ^Annals  of 
Fabin.<,' books  of  good  and  undisputed  antiquity, 
nrhich  tlio  i>cller  asserted  were  perfect ;"  and  he 
prooeeds  to  state  liow  an  acute  grammarioa  de- 
taeted  a  mtaipelled  word.  The  same  writer,  at 
snother  tiriK-,  speaks  of  a  '*f<'.ili>!i  fellow  boast- 
ing iu  a  bookseller's  shop." — Alter  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  etnpirOi  andwiul  the  revival  of  learning, 
bookselling,  as  a  trade,  st-cnrj  to  have  been  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Thu  limited  demuud  for  buoks 
was  mostly  conHned  to  the  clergy,  and  included 
only  religious  works,  which  they  thcniselves  mit- 
pliotl.  Booksellers  were  again  called  into  being  on 
the  founding  of  the  universities,  and  tliov  became 
eetahlisbed  at  Fans,  holomu^  Yinuia.  Valermo, 
Padna,  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  i^uj  i^lyiiig  the 
Ftndcfits  wlio  flocked  to  those  seats  of  learning 
ftifia  ail  parts  of  Earope.  Snstained  bj  the 
nniversitie.'S  they  beoamo  anbjeot  to  their  oon*- 
trol,  and  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  for 
the  government  of  the  trade.  At  Paris  only  a 
limited  number  was  permitted,  and  they  were 

Srohibited  from  selling  their  volumes  above  a 
etermined  price,  being  also  obliged  to  make  a 
deduction  in  behalf  of  students.  By  the  statutes 
of  184i,  they  were  strictly  ei\joiued  to  observe 
oertain  ralea  as  to  price,  oorreetnoss,  and 
mode  of  di-[)!ay;  Tlu  y  Avero  to  kocp  on  view 
lists  of  all  books,  witU  prices  HktHxeil,  and  -w  ore 
compelled  by  Ctatnte  of  1923  to  \md  en{u< .  tor 
the  pnrjKwe  of  transcription,  the  hire  <'f  a  I'.iMo 
being  lU  sous.  Thc^  statutes  of  the  Paris  uni- 
Tsnltj  were  flraqnent  and  nnmaron;  the  first 


bear  the  dates  of  12(19  and  1276,  and  in  1298 
we  learn  that  there  were  Infturis  24  profession- 
al copyists,  17  binders  and  8  bookselK  r-.    Tlie  * 
latter  wwe  called  ttatumariit  Snm  tlie  fact  of 
their  plaoes  Iwinff  find.  Host  of  tlie  regnlft' 
tions  enf  TCcd  at  Paris  were,  iu  1881,  adopted 
by  the  uuiv^r^iiy  of  Vienna.    The  strict  and 
despotic  control  ozereised  was  amply  oompen- 
eated  by  pririlejjes  confi  rrcd.  Pa-muncration 
vv  :iii  ^urcd  by  the  limited  uumUtir  of  vendors, 
and  the  profession  was  dignified  by  a  participa- 
tion in  tne  honors  and  immunities  which  at* 
tached  to  masters  and  students  of  the  universi- 
ty.   Indeed,  no  little  learning  and  critical  acu- 
men were  required  to  oouetitote  »  competent 
booksMdler.    It  was  neoeaMDy  to  be  famiUar 
with  tlic'  works  transcribed,  to  know  the  com- 
I'arativij  iut*;grity  and  value  of  various  MSS. ; 
to  have  scholastic  erudition  sufficient  for  the 
intelligent  revision  of  books,  and  taste  to  direct 
their  embellishment.   To  obtain  a  license,  ho 
was  oUigod  to  demonstrate  his  capacity,  moral 
and  mental,  and  to  retain  it  he  hod  to  obey  the 
laws  enacted  for  his  government.   These  con- 
ditions promoted  tlie  prosperity  of  the  callin;^'; 
ite  members  acnuired  distinction,  and  accumu- 
lated wealth,  and,  until  long  after  the  Inrentiott 
of  printing',  their  ranks  woro  recruited  bjOMn 
eminent  tor  talent  and  Itiaruing.    The  eariy 
printers  were  bookaeUers  as  well,  nor  did  the 
2  professions  separate  nnlil  it  1>erame  advisable 
from  considcratioiia  uf  coiumercial  convenience 
and  economy.   John  Faust  disposed  of  the  firet 
edition  of  the  printed  Bible  among  the  various 
universities,  carefully  preserving  liis  secret  un- 
til compelled  to  di-^rl(.*e  it.    ]Iv>  H>M  a  <  Mj-i  1- 
erable  nomber  in  Paris  at  the  current  rates,  but. 
finding  it  diffleatt  to  |m>oitre  pnrebasers  for  aB 
ho  bad,  reduced  the  price  from  fiO  to,  at  the 
last,  20  crowns.    Tins  exciting  surprise,  led  to 
investigation,  ud  it  was  disooverea  that  all  Us 
books  were  exact  conic;*  of  one  another,  a  /nnr- 
vel  at  once  explained  on  the  SjUjierijutursd  hy- 
pothesis.  Fanst  i^eferred  to  resolve  the  mys- 
tery rather  than  submit  to  the  usual  prooen  of 
exorcism.    Before  the  close  of  the  eentofy  the 
trade  liad  greatly  expanded.    Anthony  Koher, 
of  ]!iaremberg,  printer  aud  bookseller  (1473- 
1618)  had  Si  prssaea  and  abont  100  workmen 
in  liis  employ,  and  kept  shops  at  T.ei'p-lo,  rrank- 
fort.  Amsterdam,  and  Venice.   Jolm  Utu>,  also 
of  KareniheTf;,  born  1610,  is  the  first  on  record 
who,  siiico  th.,'  invention  of  printing,  not  being 
a  printer,  buuglit  copyrights.    In  Germany  the 
trade  first  became  et>tabrished  and  metbo<lizcd 
in  the  manner  which  still  obtains,  and  we  shall 
further  treat  the  subject  nnder  Its  national  di- 
visions.   Sellers  of  hiH»ks,  as  the  ."^eller^  i»f  other 
wares,  foond  in  those  times  their  best  opportu- 
itttiee  at  the  periodioai  fidrs.  The  first  regolar 
congregation  of  booksellers  as'^einhhd  at  tlie 
Frauklbrt  fairs,  and  that  city  for»on>e  time  was 
the  chief  resort  of  the  book  trade.   In  1478 
K  '  r  of  f^nrembcrp.  Plantin  of  Antwerp,  and 
Luciiuo  of  I'aris,  noted  priuturs,  were  in  attend- 
Moe.   In  1088  Obriatophcr  Eroeohaner  writes 
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to  Ulrich  ZwLogli,  of  JBosel,  concerning  Uto  cx- 
eellent  rale  of  fib  books,  and  in  1549  Operin  of 

Ba.«el  \-L>itc(l  the  fair  withmnch  proflr.  Owing 
to  peculiar  causes,  Leipsic  grew  into  iavor  with 
the  booki>cIler«i,  and  final]/  beeame  tlic  ccntro 
of  tlio  trado  throughout  Germany.  Steigerand 
Uoskopf,  of  Nuremberg,  attended  the  fair  in 
1545;  in  155(»  Clement,  of  Paris,  and  iu  1560 
Valgrisi,  of  Venice,  visited  it  with  their  publi- 
cftlioiis.  Tho  nnmla^r  of  new  works  brought  to 
LLij  -i.'  in  1589  was  802,  of  wh'idi  2  Hi  were  in 
Latin,  200  were  on  theological  subjucta,  48  on 
law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  45  on  philology  and 
Ii1ii!o-o]i]i\ .  In  IGltJ,  14  booksellers  had  estab- 
lished tiicmseives  in  that  city,  and  contributed 
to  the  fair  the  same  year  158  new  worln.  FVom 
the  coinme!M'Ofiicnt  of  the  pro^^ont  ccntnry  book- 
selling aiiil  l  ul  lishing  have  bocu  carried  on  sep- 
arately in  ( I'  l  l aany,  and  witliin  that  timo  tho 
busiiicsii  has  been  much  modified.  Formerly 
bookscUcrd  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  liCipsic 
twice  a  your,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for  tho 
purpose  of  exchanging  their  respective  publica* 
tions,  and  balances  were  generally  carried  over 
till  tlic  next  ineetiug.  AfterwiirJ,  JiHlrotices 
were  settled  iu  cu«>li,  and  it  was  customary  to 
sell  new  books  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
unsold  cojii*-^.  At  present  bnsinr«^  is  dfinc  nt 
Lcipjiic  through  a  tiVtiUin  of  ai^i-iu  ir-.  by  "com- 
missioner!*" there  estabii-hrd.  wlio  act  ou  be- 
half of  tho  principal  booksellers  throughout  Ger- 
niany  and  Europe  m  well.  Theao  oomraission- 
ors  buy  ami  hclI  on  bL-Lulf  of  their  principal-^,  to 
whom  accounts  are  remitted  for  final  seiilc' 
ment  By  snch  an  arrangement  bnyors  and 
sellers  arc  IiroiiLclit  into  or.c  common  focii-?,  aud 
tho  systt'Ui  is  iu  muck  favor.  At  Leipsic  there 
are  82  comuussionenj,  rej)resenting  2,275  firujs, 
including  dealers  in  bouk<,  muiiic,  maps,  aud 
charts,  of  whom  1.32G  are  retail  booksellers,  lo- 
cated at  538  ditlereDt  places.  At  this  great 
oen^  of  trado  there  are  represented,  of  book- 
sellers in  Switzerland,  8T;  Kussia,  72;  Ameri- 
ca, 22;  Notherluiul-,  25  ;  Franco,  21 ;  Dcnm^.rk, 
24;  Great  Britain,  10  ;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
81 ;  Belgium,  15 ;  Spain,  2  ;  Turkey,  8  ;  and 
in  Rome,  Naples,  Sardinia,  aiul  Australia,  1 
each.  Beside  Lei]>sic,  there  are  oilier  centres  of 
the  book  trailo  in  which  tho  same  system  is 
pursucil.  TJic  fullowing  are  the  most  import- 
ant, aud  the  iiuuibura  appended  to  each  signify 
respectively  tho  commissioners  at  each  place 
and  the  ditferent  houses  they  represent:  ik>r- 
lin,  28—185?  Frankfort,  15—289;  Vienna,  20 
—245 ;  Stuttgart,  15—500 ;  Augsburg,  10— 
135  ;  Nuremberg  7 — 165 ;  and  Zurich,  5^0. 
Pablisbtng  in  Germany  compares  very  fa- 
voralily  v,  Wi  that  of  any  other  country.  Of  all 
works,  iiiulutiing  paniphlet«s  and  epiiemerui  it*- 
Boes^  there  are  about  10,000  annuaUy,  but  tho  av- 
erage number  of  copies  is  small,  tho  usual  edition 
of  ordinary  works  of  fiction  being  from  800  to 
1,200,  a  large  part  of  which  is  taken  by  circu- 
lating iibrariea.  The  rule  has  cxcoptionS|  as  an 
instance  of  which  a  lata  pablioaaon  may  bo 
cited.'  In  1858  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotba  paid  for 


the  copyright  of  Barth's  "  Travels  in  Africa,^ 
5  vols.  8vo,  20,000  thalers  ($15,000).  Doiiat 

tho  first  half  of  tho  year  1855,  8,879  worb 
appeared  in  Gt^rmany :  in  Leipsic  598,  Btf- 
lin  571,  Stuttgart  197,  UambiB;g  9').  Munich 
03;   of  the  8,879,  1.242  were  ptiblisbLtl  in 
Pruiisia,  724  iu  Saxony,  715  iu  Auatriii,  351  n 
Bavaria,  270  iu  AViirteraberg,  and  109  inll«n- 
over.  Daring  tho  same  period  236  weds  is 
the  German  language  were  published  in  oUmt 
European  countries,  viz.:   Swit/erland  156, 
Bussia  81,  Hunguv  16,  France  12,  Bekiam 
10,  Denmark  0,  Holland  8,  and  in  Enpnd 
1.  Gennan  publishers  advo  ^i    little,  are  in- 
nocent of  "sensation"  booKs  and  havo  no 
jobbing  houses  as  with  us. — Fr<>m  tlic  time 
of  Cftxton  aud  "Wynkyii  <b;  Wordo  piili!is!;iM 
aud  liookselling  in  England  went  fJowIj,  km 
in  hand,  through  a  long  and  diaeonraging  period. 
The  unsettled  state  of  goTeramant  abnrbtd 
public  attention  to  tho  exclusion  of  Ittentua 
Still,  there  is  much  interest  iu  the  history  of 
the  trade  oven  then ;  its  vitality  was  never  «■ 
tingnished ;  its  progress,  although  impeded, 
never  stoi.ped.    Uutil  100i.\  up  to  which  tiroe 
thero  had  been  350  priuterb.,  10,000  ditfereit 
works  are  recorded,  an  a\  erago  of  75  per  sa- 
num.    In  tho  pubHciiion  <>f  certain  votanm 
thero  was  considerable  activity,  326  editWM 
of  tho  Bible  printed  between  1526  and  Wfi 
being  still  exUant.   Evelyn  states  tbstst  Uifi 
great  firo  in  London,  1C66,  tbo  bookselicfi  W 
as  much  us  .£2  11,000  in  stock,  but  the  state- 
ment is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  It  uxk 
from  1628  to  1664  to  sell  2  editions  of  Sbal^^ 
Bpoaro.    A  cafaloiruo  of  Imm-I:^  pubfebed  w 
Euglaud  from  16GG  to  tlie  end  0/  Trinity  t^m. 
1C80,  gives  tho  whole  number  at  3,550;  of 
which  947  were  divinity,  420  law,  and  153 
physic;  397  were  school  book^  and  2W  00 
subjects  of  geography  and  mivigation.  indad- 
ing  maps.   Abont  half  of  these  boob 
single  sermons  and  tracts.   Deducting  A* 
prints,  pamphlets,  single  sorinon-;,  atiJ  tt^^ 
Mr.  JbLulght  estimates  the  annual  avcr&6'£i  « 
new  books  at  100.   John  Dnnton,  a  bookscUtf 
of  till'  (lino,  who  afterward  vifitcfl  AiiKn-a, 
says  of  his  own  undertaking :  ♦•Prii.tiuf 
now  uppermost  In  my  thoughts :  and  hacknej 
authors  began  to  ply  mo  with  sj*cixiMB»«* 
earnestly,  and  with  as  much  pa*9ion  snd  SO"" 
cern,  as  tho  watermen  do  passengers  with 
and  sculls."  Koger  North  describes  tbo  ''^^ 
booltBeUerB,*  who  deal  in  the  •'fresh  scinnot 
tho  press,"  as  those  who  "crack  th»  ir  bnuMw 
find  out  sellmg  sul^ects,  and  keep  ^'^^^^'^cl 
garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
tlio  pi  oat;  and  so  puff  up  an  oct^ivo  f<> 
{icieut  thickness,  and  there  is  six 
rent  for  an  hour  and  a  halfs  rtMrbn^-.  -^^^J^ 
never  to  bo  rend  or  looked  upon  aa^ 
At  l!ic  btj^iuning  of  tho  18th  century  '^'F" 
ot"  a  folio  or  quarto  volume  ranged  from  10*- 
124»  an  octavo  from  69.  to  Os.,  and  a  do^f^ 
mo  from  9a.  6d.  to  Ss.  From  1700  to  1'^ 
about  5,280  naw  wcrk%  ezdusiveof  tfwstt  w» 
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parapblcto,  were  issned,  or  aboat  93  per  annum ; 
vrhile  froui  1756  to  1803  the  average  was  nearlj 
d<  The  circulation  of  books  up  to  tho  hc- 

{jiuaiug  of  Uiti  19th  century  was  comparatively 
imited.  Popular  works  were  hAwkea  about  in 
tho  pack  of  the  peddler,  and  sold  along  with  tape 
and  ribbons ;  and  productions  of  more  pretension 
Wore  published  only  b\'  tho  aid  of  imtrons. 
Prom  thia  tbnldom  the  better  daas  of  litoror 
tore  was  emandpated  on  the  increaae  of  th« 
roiuliiig:  public.  Tho  catablisbmciu  <  f  j  uriiftla 
and  periodicals  created,  and  to  some  esteut  di- 
rected, public  demana;  tiM  custom  of  ro- 
"viewing  books,  wliicb  wns  tlien  introdncofl, 
elevated  now  puLUcatiaos  into  events,  and 
booksellen^  p(^^^>'^^  ^7  opportunity  of 
nuiking  money  by  the  legitimate  operation  of 
bargain  and  sale,  soon  entered  into  the  specn- 
latiro  purchase  of  MSS.  Tho  business,  how- 
ever, did  aot)  for  a  long  time,  aasumo  such 
proportiotM  m  now  distinguish  n.  In  the  case 
of  cxpeti-jive  works  publishers  were  In  tho  habit 
of  associating  io  defray  the  ooet  of  production. 
The  plan  of  selline  itnpottnit  worn  in  parts, 
thereby  dividing  tno  parmcnts  into  pnijul  in- 
stilmentii,  was  originated  by  lienry  Fisher 
about  1300.  This  syataai  Wtevery  successful, 
and  has  continued  as  a  prosperous  branch  of 
bookselling  until  tho  present  day.  Many  great 
works  have  been  thus  iv-uc-d ;  among  them 
Ohambors's  Gyolop»dia,"  Smollett's  **  Histonr 
or  England,"  end  Soolt'e  Family  Bible.**  Tlw 
pnidfut  and  intelligent  cottager  might  thus 
possess,  wiiLuut  B^rtuiu  and  sudden  encroach- 
ment on  hb  means,  works  which  a  few  hun- 
dred yenrs  beforo  a  king  would  have  envied. 
Oa  the  iutruUucUoi)  ot'  this  system,  which  had 
clicapness  for  its  leading  obiect,  we  find  that 
the  ordioaiy  traffic  had  enbanoed  prioea  in- 
■tead  of  having  reduced  them,  ^ooka  bad 
risen  greatly  in  cost,  und  nvcragcd,  tho  folio 
and  quarto  £1  the  octavo  lOs^  the  12ino 
4a.;  which  were  aobtequently  atinftnilier  in- 
creased, until,  within  a  tl-w  years  piist,  cheap- 
ness haA  \miix  diacovcri-d  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  profltk  Acc  r  ]  1 1 g  to  the  "  London 
r  <t  (!";^'ue,"  there  wero  publiilnMl  between  1800 
and  1j<27,  19,860  books,  including  reprinta;  for 
which  deducing  ono-fiflh,  there  would  bo  an 
annnalaTerago  of 588.  From  1816  to  1851  there 
werepnblished  45,072  books,  giving  an  average 
of  1,252  f  >r  I'uch  year.  In  185:3  there  wero  2.530 
books  publiahod,  and  since  that  time  the  aver- 
age has,  as  ftr  as  ma^f  be  aaoertained  witiiont 
lat'Oriuus  cnlculation,  stotidily  increased.  In  a 
cousideratiuu  uf  tha  aiuount  of  coital  invested 
in  book  manufacturing,  and  the  eactent  of  ita 
operations  with  t!io  public,  a  very  important 
element  ia  hkely  to  bo  generally  neglected.  It 
w;iH  in  evidence  before  tho  house  of  commons 
in  1&51,  that  the  sale  of  immoral  and  infidel 
pnUieanons  amounted  to  29,000,000  annually ; 
more  than  tho  total  is»^uo  of  tho  society  for  tho 
promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  relkioua 
tiBcfe  aoeiety,  the  Brittab  tad  foreign  Bil^  ao- 
datj,  the  8cottiab  Bible  aodet j,  the  Trinitariaa 
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Bible  sr»ciety,  and  some  70  religions  magazinea, 
combined.  There  were  aold,  of  the  last  dying 
sp{>e<  li  of  Good,  1,050,000 ;  of  Courvoisieri 
l,!jG(},OL)0  ;  of  tho  ilannings,  2,000,000;  of 
Rush,  2,700,000;  and  of  Grconacre,  2,666,000. 
This  rovektion  led  to  an  attempL  under  influ- 
ential patronage,  to  bring  wiUwi  the  means 
and  roach  of  the  liuiniiler  classes  reading  of  a 
better  character,  and  it  has  tbiia  &r  been  at- 
tended with  gnitit,viii|T  sneoem.  The  London 
"Times"  remarks  ujion  this  subject:  *'lt  i<  iu- 
teruisting  to  see  tho  nature  of  Uio  book.:^  wliich 
are  most  wpular.  Hunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress' and  H<ig;U/,ky"s  '  (loMen  Treasury'  always 
iind  a  ready  bale.  Miitou  hiis  many  aduiirerSi 
*■  Johnson's  Dictionary'  more.  Chiirdi  lerneeii 
well  got  up,  are  in  great  request  among  do- 
mestic servants.  Cheap  1>ooks  on  the  war,  pub- 
lished by  lloutlodge,  were  eagerly  purchased. 
Aichmond'fl  *  Annala  of  the  Toor,'  a  history  of 
the  eonntj,  'fiobinaon  Onnoe,'and  Pazton*a 
'Cottage  Gardener's  Cab  liilar,'  are  all  most 
popular.  Pictures  published  by  Herring,  Bax- 
ter, and  the  society  ibr  tho  promotion  of  Chri^ 
tian  knowledge,  nrc  graihially  Ftipcrscdltig  tho 
'Epistle  to  Abgarus.'  iiall-penuy  and  I'arlhLug 
books  are  sola  by  the  gross.'*  Tho  trade  in 
England  may  bo  conveniently  divided  into 
booksellers  and  publishers,  both  branches,  as 
with  us,  being  often  conibiuLil.  There  are  al'^j 
jobbing  hoosea,  which  supply  retailers,  and 
bny  in  oonsiderable  ooantitiea  from  the  pub- 
lishers. There  are  also  many  ?oci"  ties  whidi 
issue  books  in  large  numben^  and  which  possess 
extensive  and  active  eatabualunenta.  Betidl 
bookselling  in  London  po^^esses  many  fiMtn-iH 
of  interest,  and  is  remarkable  iu  respect  of  lijo 
nicety  to  which  classiticatiou  has  l;een  brought. 
In  thb  storehouse  of  bibliographical  traasoreiL 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  every  department  of 
bookselling,  ancient  and  modern,  is  represented. 
There  are  shopa  wherein  are  sold  only  those 
boolca  rdatittg  to  one  partioolar  department  of 
prien<X'  or  art,  and  they  embrace  nearly  every 
department ;  so  aluo  of  religious  sects ;  of 
books  in  dilTerent  languages;  shops  where  are 
sold  only  books  on  cIk-xs  ;  others  where  they 
keep  only  iliossu  on  a^strolugy  and  occult  sci- 
ences ;  others  again  that  have  only  genealogy 
and  heraldry,  and,  most  curioos  of  all,  book- 
eellcrs  exclusively  of  odd  volumes.  The  mai- 
chinery  employed  for  bringing  books  bcforo 
tho  pobUo  ia  much  tho  same  oa  in  tho  United 
BtatM,  demand  being  incited  and  atimnlated 
throuirli  the  jircs-.  Tlie  most  peculiar  custom 
is  a  «pcctes  of  trade  saleSk  technically  called 
Albion"  sales,  from  the  plaee  in  which  they 
arc  held.  These  sales  are  regularly  got  up 
only  by  3  great  publishers,  tho  Longmans, 
Murray,  and  Bohn  ;  others,  either  tdngly  or 
associated,  occasionally  hold  them.  Tho  book- 
sellers of  London  and  Westminster  only  are 
permitted  to  attend,  and  f!:e  meeting  coni- 
menoes  with  the  inevitable  English  preUminary 
of  ft  dfam<r,  after  whioh  the  attcu<m««F  pf«- 
ddea»  The  nnmbem  add  are  often  Yeiy  bigo^ 
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M,  far  enmiple,  10,000  of  Livingstone^s  "Trav- 
els in  South  Africa,"  nnd  30,000  of  Brock's 
**Lifo  of  Gen.  Havelook;''  other  works  bare 
great  olreolation.  The  serials  of  Dickens  are 
e«.tiinate(l  to  bare  a  salo  of  35,000,  and  Mac- 
aulay's  history  as  many  as  40,000.  By  tbo 
census  of  1851  thcro  were  in  Enplane!  and 
"Wales  G,905  hnnlc-clk-rs  ami  publiiiliers ;  in 
Scotland,  1,486;  and,  accordiiip  to  pood  author- 
ity, thero  wero  168  in  Irelnii'l. — In  France, 
bookadUing  centres  ia  Paris,  wWrd  Ibero  are 
about  400  DoolcBtorea.  In  the  sale  of  bools  but 
little  machinery  is  employed,  neither  trade 
sales  nor  fairs  being  held.  Tbo  usages  betwreea 

Jinblisbcrs  and  authors  are  somewhat  peculiar, 
or  the  moro  popular  writers  rai'ely  dispose  en- 
tirely of  their  copyrights  either  for  a  fixed 
sum  or  a  percentape.  Tlicy  often  sell  tbo 
right  to  print  a  certain  number  in  a  certain 
style,  wliich  are  to  be  sold  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  themselves,  and  it  not  infroquetitly 
happ  ens  that  2  or  moro  publishers  will  issue 
editions  of  the  same  work.  The  "Edinburgh 
Review"  remarks  upon  a  ]»ha*o  of  French  litera- 
ture analogous  to  that  w^hich  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  aeeount  ^ven  of  boolraellin^  in  Eng> 
laud  :  *'Fe\v  even  ;iii;Miig  the  be-^t  informed 
readers  of  tlio  literature  <>(  the  day  will  bo  pre- 
pared for  tlie  fact  that,  bide  by  eido  uitli  the 
known  {iro'li:rti:.ii,  cf  press  of  Pari-,  lliero 
has  exi.-'tod  i'voia  i'uuc  inuiieinorial  iu  rruiico 
another,  and,  in  its  own  spbore,  hardly  kss 
intluential  literature,  addressing  a  totally  dittcr- 
ent  noblic,  enjoying  a  i^ejnimto  and  peculiar 
ciroul:itii)n,  .'ui'l  ]hi^M--inp  an  or^Miiization, 
botii  fur  productiou  and  diittributiuu,  aiiuo&t 
entirely  indcpendont  of  tlio  ordinary  moehlnery 
of  liter:  ry  c  ommerce.  Still  lo.*s  will  tlicy  bo 
I)rei)ared  to  learn  that  the  inunbcr  of  volumes 
tlms  annually  put  into  circulation  throughout 
the  lenpth  and  breadth  of  Fratico  amoiuils  to 
nearly  I0,0r»0,000,  at  pricts  raiipiup  from  a 
fratu:  down  to  ;i  ^.  ii;  ,,r  for  the  Mill  more  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  among  tliis  enormous 
nnmbor,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  of  tbo 
itMilv-rii  n',-\t-l>.  h.inlly  a  siii.-lc  volume — at 
least  in  the  form  iu  which  it  i»  circulated  by 
the  hawkera— is  the  production  of  any  writer 
whose  works  have  ever  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  So  that  we  are  led  to  the  slti- 
gular  ooncIusioD,  that  asnbstratum  uf  jiubliea- 
tions  of  cnf»nnoti«i  extent  t;iii>plics  the  dcniand 
and  fee  ls  tho  eurio.*ity  of  tho  lower  orders, 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  hijrher  creations 
of  French  genius,  coarser  iu  form  and  in  sub- 
stance, and  very  slightly  affected  by  the  vicis- 
eituil  '  ■  '{*  taste  and  opinion."  Tho  Jounuil  tie 
la  Librairic  of  Paris  has  prepared  some  statis- 
tics of  the  iKiok  trado  in  France,  from  which  it 
n]>;H>.ir^  t1i;ir,  fmrn  Nov.  1,  \><U,  to  Dec.  31, 
iwori,  or  44  year.^  and  2  liu>nths  no  less  than 
271,994  books  have  been  pnbli-hed  in  France. 
This  nutnber  includes  books  wri?t.  n  in  for- 
eign laiigufiu't's,  lis  well  as  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  Tho  number  of  engraving-;,  draw- 
ings, iitliographS)  maps,  and  plans,  readies  47,- 


48B,  and  to  ti^  nmnber  imnk  lie  added  17,44$ 

musical  compositions — making  alt(v'*'tli^i' 
86S  publications.     Ia  tho  year  185^  aloM, 
8^888  literary  works  were  pahUabed  in  Fnarn, 

with  1,105  iriDsical  compositions.  TheengraT- 
ings,  mapti,  liLbugraphS}  issued  within  the  suk 
1  •  riod,  amount  to  2,857  issues — the  total  beicj 
1 2,217.  Of  the  44  years  include*!  in  the  stAtifiie 
of  tbo  Jounuil  (k  la  Lihrairie,  it  an  vara  tint 
1855,  with  tho  exception  of  1825,  wa^  tin 
moot  productive.  In  1625,  tho  number  of  imwi 
anioantedto8,96S.  TfaefignrealhiinlSNtoini 
run  thu^ :  in  1851, 7,350; In  1862,  R2r,4;  !nlC 
8,060 ;  in  1854,  8,336.  In  1 854, 1  biw,  nnd  Iswi, 
the  vdue  of  books  imported  iato  France 
amonntod  to  $1,175,000,  or  books  txi  ortcJilnf- 
ing  tbo  same  time,  $7,900,000.  Willi  n^Mv> 
the  oonotries  to  whicli  the  ex{>orts  of  l>ci  k> 
w.  r-'  Rtlgium  ranks  by  for  the  hAml^ 

next ;  then  follow  hi  order  m 
named— ^wit/erhind,  SardinLi,  United  St»te*, 
Germany  and  Spain  (equal),  Mexico,  Purtogj!, 
Tuscany,  tho  Two  Sidltea,  Toirkey  snd 
Ilii->i;i.  and  tho  Papal  Stiitca.  For  importi 
Bclj^ium  still  stands  highest ;  then  GcnouiT, 
Enfthind,  Spain,  Sardinia,  United  States,  Hoi- 
InTid  — During  tl»e  year  1854,  8G1  works  in  tb« 
Kussian  language,  and  451  in  foreign  lanztum 
were  printed  in  Russia,  beside  2,940  scientifit 
and  literary  treatises  in  the  different  periodi- 
cals. The  uuiuber  of  authors  was  1,2S3,  tlat 
of  printing  offices,  for  works  in  the  KtBsa 
kngua:?e,  86.  of  which  45  were  ia  St  P*- 
tersburg,  and  16  in  Moeoow.  In  tbe  soae 
vear  Ssr.,.!^."  voliniics  were  iiiipt'rlc'3.  u 
1865,  1,148  original  works  and  ^ 
httionswero  published^  and  the  imports  were 
l.l?l,T-i5  volumes.  In  Poland,  in  1S55.  llm 
^vi-rks  wcr«  ifuporled. — Some  ftatisiics  op» 
pul  ii-liing  in  Austria,  prepared  by  ^^; 


bach,  show  tliat,  for  the  year  1854,  the  toUi 


tian,  244  Rnssniak,'  814  Servisn,  171 

manian.  Vienna  and  ^filan  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  pubUcation,  after  whieb  cotsa 
Hungary.  DinTng  thU  period  600  boob  !>»« 
been  i^^sued  in  Ilunfrar^-,  the  Ftnallo*  dbJ- 
ber  in  tho  Cecbic  language.  Tric^to  an<!  » 
vieinitv  have  published  221,  tbo  Tyrol  m 
nn<\  P'.liiul  Ifi'J.  In  Croatia  have  been  pot^ 
IjihcJ  25,  CuiiaLbia  18,  Dalmatia  16, 
trian  SiU-^ia  14,  Banat  8,  the  >filitarj  tiJJ' 
4,  BukowiuA  2.  In  Bohemia  there  are 
Inhabitants  for  one  pnbKeation,  in 
9,555.  and  in  southern  Austria  979. 


Oltb< 


24,000  publications,  1,388  were  theoUjffiKJ- 
sermons  and  morus,  1,806  educstiofai. 
on  law,  5,G47  on  commerce,  7!»2  n")'''*."^ 
eiice,  007  history,  222  geography,  1^*^  Jf^f,,' 
14r>  plavs,  51G  rLitnances,  beside  jonrnaa.-- 
the  7  years  from  1847  to  1854  the  fi^'J 
numbers  of  btwks  are  stated  to  have  IPP'^:  jj^ 


Norway :  in  philology  87,  mcUpbjS'f* 
pedagogical  sdenoe  65*  theology  l^i 
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politics  nntl  national  economy  46,  medical 
eciuuoc  20,  iiuim  al  philosophy  39,  rural  eoon- 
oniy  48,  techuology  12,  history  123,  nau- 
tical and  oonuaercial  sd«oo«  118,  military 
•denoe  88,  mathomatiflB  88,  tidl«Hl«ttrM  187, 
misc.  lliuouua  writings  a  totiil,  during  the 
7  years,  of  1,027  volaraes,  or,  on  an  aver- 
age, 14«  every  year.  Of  these,  870  were  origw 
nal  W(>rk\  1^9  trAn3!ntion«s,  anil  th<?  rcMialiiinaj 
18  re[»riiit3  of  older  books.  More  tUau  twu- 
thirds  of  the  number,  viz.,  791  volumes,  \rero 
printoJ  at  Chrlstiania  (the  seat  of  the  univer- 
sity), whereas  only  100  appeared  at  Bergen 
(the  principal  cuinnicrcial  town),  27  Ot  Dmnt- 
heiui,  26  at  Stavanger,  19  at  Skieo,  11  at  Ciuis- 
tiansand,  4o.  lo  order  to  bay  a  copy  of  eveiy 
\hhA  aj'pcuring  in  Norway,  a  sum  of  00  to  TOO 
specie:!  ($100  to  $125)  (>«»r  uuuum  would  suffice. 
Th«  wboto  literature  of  the  coantrjr  sioM  1814 
may  be  purchased  for  a  little  more  than  2,500 
species. — In  the  9  youri>  from  1848  to  1856, 
1,799  printed  works,  on  an  average,  have  appear- 
ea  annnidly  in  Hollaml;  a  fi;;uro  which,  wlu  n 
compared  with  a  populutiou  of  only  about  :j,yO'J,- 
000,  b  l)y  no  iiK-uuH  unimportant.  Beside,  it 
turn  been  regularly  iooreosiog  ever  sinoe  1861 : 
ta  18S6  the  •am  total  of  new  worki  atiHronlsa 
to  1,869.  Of  these,  ni9  wore  Jo  voted  to  tlicol- 
ogjt  ^  to  philology  and  litera^  history,  and 
188  were  eohool  books.  Politicel  economy  was 
represented  by  138  w«)rks,  history  by  112,  na- 
tural philosophy  by  62,  mathematics  by  25, 
Jurisprudence  by  48,  metaphysics  by  only  1 7. 
liello^luttrea  mu»tero<l  1  i2  worka,  of  which 
67  were  noveU.  Tlio  number  of  publish- 
ern  and  booksellers  amounts  to  900,  that  of 

rriuiers  to  287«  and  that  of  p«>er  iiiotoriee  to 
84i— In  Gfeeee,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Tnr- 
kc-y,  tlioro  woro  188  boiAs  published  in  1851, 
and  in  1862,  164:  120  in  Greece;  29,  Ionian 
Islands;  7,  Turkey  ;  107,  Athens;  8,  Syra;  8, 
Patras;  1,  Nunplio;  1,  Tn|>olitzn;  14,  Corfu ; 
8,  Cephalonia ;  7,  Zante ;  2,  t'oni>tantinoplu ;  4, 
Smyrna;  and  1,  Iluchuri»<t. — During  6  mootha 
of  1856  it  is  stated  that  over  400  Looks  were 
published  in  Piedmont,  of  which  a  krgo  pro- 
portion were  polemical  essays;  tlie  number  in- 
dodea  la  volouee  of  poetcj,  7  nHuanoesi  6 
dramaa,  80  histories,  and  19  hwtoriesl  memofcn 
—Bookselling  in  America  presents  no  very 
notable  historical  incidents.  The  first  of  the 
pfofeasion  mentioned  by  Thomas  in  his  lUs- 
tory  of  Printing,''  iHlIezekiah  Usher,  of  Bo<iton, 
known  to  have  been  in  the  business  as  eariy  as 
1652.  His  aOB,  Joini  l  -her,  snooeeded  him, 
and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dunton,  who  vlsiti  d 
Boston  in  1680:  "Thi^  tnwler  mnkc?i  thy  Ujat 
figure  in  Boston;  he's  very  rich,  adventures 
moch  to  sea,  bat  has  n)t  bis  estato  bj  book- 
aelling;**  Of  books  at  that  time  offend  Ibr  sale 
the  great  majority  wore,  <>f  coun»e,  imported, 
and  wera  kojii  in  shops  with  other  gooda,  as 
Benedict  Arnxld  combined  the  business  of  dm^ 
gist  and  bookseller ;  Init,  more  frequently,  the 
aaK>ciiUion  was  of  nearer  kin — printer,  binder, 
and  bookselter,  a  natural  conaectioai  wUdi 


continued  as  a  mle  for  many  years,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  familiar  instance  of  Franklin.  In 
1732,  Richard  i'ry,  an  Englishman  and  book- 
seller of  Boston,  advwtised :  ^*  Whereof  it  haa 
been  the  common  method  of  the  meet  enriota 
merchant.^  of  Boston  to  i>r.vure  their  books 
from  London,  this  is  to  acquaint  those  gentle- 
men  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  sdl  all  sorts  of 
nccompt  books,  done  att»  r  the  Tn«»<t  acute  man- 
ner, lor  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can 
have  them  from  London.  *  *  *  For  the  plea^ 
ing  entertainment  of  the  polite  parts  of  niau- 
kind,  I  have  printed  the  most  beautiful  iK>oms 
of  Mr,  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wilt^ihire 
poet.  It  is  a  foil  demoostradon  to  me  that  the 
people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  tute  for 
gi»od  sen-0  and  polite  learning',  havin;:  already 
sold  1,200  of  those  poems."  The  first  conven- 
tion of  booksellers  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
seems  to  have  been  IjoM  in  Hoston,  1724;  it 
was  for  the  spociid  i)uriH«e  of  increoaiiig  the 
prices  of  ocrtam  works.  Toward  the  clo'o  of 
the  last  cenlitry  Looksellin;:  he^'an  to  take-  rank 
among  the  most  cousideraLik'  commercial  pur- 
suits, though  it  then  only  foreshadowed  its 
preeent  oomporatire  importance.  Works  of 
standard  eharaeter,  fnroiTlng  large  expend!- 
tnre-i,  were  unilerfaken  by  |)nMi-hers,  who,  in 
such  cases,  usually  subscribed  togcllier,  aa  a 
gnarantee  ntr  the  printer^s  outlay.  The  trade 
wa?  conducted  upon  cstabllslied  principles,  and 
innovators  were  held  in  poor  esteem.  All 
these  u>a;:i  -*  were,  however,  di-turbed  by  com- 
petition, and  after  the  pul'lication  of  the  \\a- 
verley  novel-*,  of  which  rival  editiotw  wore 
issued,  the  individual  members  of  the  trade 
acted  more  lodependentij  of  each  other,  and 
their  ettstoms  afterward  pvtook  of  a  less  narrow 
spirit.  The  Americnu  coinp.iny  of  hov)k>.-!lers 
was  fottttded  in  1801.  Books  were  formerly 
sold  in  sheets,  to  be  boond  as  pnrdiasers  mi^ 
desire,  n  prartiro  wfiich  no  Innprr  olitnius.  iTie 
uuivcrs»al  diti'usion  ot'  education  irt  America,  and 
the  inquiring  metttul  character  of  its  people,  not 
only  increased  the  ( ir<'ulation  of  booKs  but  re- 
duced their  price,  and  the  old-t,ii8hioned%'enera- 
tion  which  literary  works  had  once  iusj  ired  ex- 
perienced no  little  modification.  Externals 
became  of  small  consequence  to  the  great  body 
of  reri<lors,  and  works  were  purchased  not  so 
maoh  for  preservation  as  for  immediate  read- 
fog.  This  w  not  peculiar  to  America,  for  in  all 
the  prlnHji.al  pnhlishing  countries  it  apj'oars  to 
bo  now  understood  that  the  proportion  uf  ei- 
pen^o  tor  mere  externals  should,  within  the 
liuiiis  of  p>od  ta«}e  and  ^ufiiciont  iKsrspicuity 
jiud  durubiiiiy,  be  rv  dueed  to  the  lowest  stand- 
ard. The  practical  aiivantaj;us  of  cheapness 
were  at  first  demonstrated  bj  the  absence  of 
international  copyright,  wMdi  brooofat  compe- 
tition  to  the  basis  solely  of  niechanieal  excellence 
and  lowness  of  price ;  and  altiiough,  for  a  titne^ 
th««  was  a  tendency  to  oonmlt  cheapness 
to  the  sacrifice  of  other  '  quite  as  e*>>ential 
qualities,  a  rt^action.  experienced  within  tiio 
tost  few  jears^  pronioaa  to  ooiract  that  wUdi 
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tlie  popular  npprcriafinn  of  tho  trnest  coonoTny  circulation,  and  thoir  Mbliahars  ecc:-  - 
ha<l  :urre«dtocoudemn.  Thcnombcrof  diifert  nc   crgetioully  for  thd  UMfuL  Agnto  trt 


I*i;!4i3i«rBof  American  books  in  the  vearH  employed  at  great  eipettnlotattbev 

and  1857  \va>  nv,.  prin.ipally  of  New  Yo  '^      '     '    f  —7.       •'  snlstit 

£k)ston,  aud  riiihulciptiiu.   Many  books  ema-  books  for  old,  receiving  link  or so^iu.  :  l 

Hate  fitMB  Cincionati,  and  fh*  udioationa  ire  di^^breooe  iaTalae;  ttooghOuinisv'-i 

tliJit  a  larjre  iiulepoiifli  :it  f  rful.:-  will.  In  f«>re  many  tice  is  Uooomin^  dii^cnntin-atsl.  Of  Mi;. ;  1 

years,  bo  e»tablbthvd  in  Uie  U  e»t.  There  are  2  graphical  books  there  is  a  probaiiic  1 

dei>artmcnts  of  the  book  publishing  bnsincM  in  1,000  per  day,  and  of  Dnrtm  nstLf-  1 

tlic  Utiitod  Stfttos  pretty  cli  urty  s.'].,irnto<l :  Pcru--,  Son. OOQ  were  circnUteil  irJ-s,! 

thi^HO  who  soil  books  thruugh  the  retail  stores,  dent's    Keaders^'  aboot  tb«  came;  ^.  1 

and  thnw  who  sell  by  personal  app1teatioa»  otbersehool^bookahaTaniBBBilttl'  j 

the  inukcrs  of  what  are  technically  callod  trade,  20,ono  to  50  noo.   The  books  of  K  i 

and  tho  makers  of  biibttcriptioa  bo<jks — books  have,  however,  reached  the gre^cj  1 

Avhich  huycrs  are  expected  to  come  for,  and  Of  the  "EJementarr  Spelling  Book.''; j  I 

l)Oi'ks  whit  li  go  to  theiu.    The  regular  trado  is  hflvo  Inn  n  s<ild,  and  its  aunuJ  if? 

divi'led  into  ptiblishcr^  jobbers,  and  retailers.  1.000,000.    "Webster's  dictioiuries,  ;  1 

Jobbers  nurchoso  of  pnblibhers  in  largo  quanti-  there  are  8  abridgtnents  have  h»d  «r  | 

ties,  aou,  consc<niently,  on  favornblo  terms,  sale  of  nearly  2,000.000,  and  aboc' '  I 

wliich  oiiaMos  tliem  to  RU[)ply  relnil<:r<5  at  tho  ?oldannually  of  the  "  Primary."  T:,!;:  I 

publi^bets' rates.    Kctiulcrj  are  poaitercd  idl  of  music  books  has  been  very      -  I 

over  the  country,  in  the  cities  and  pnialkst  vil-  especially  oolkMtioiDS  (tf  eharch mti> 

li\;-*<>;«;  in  the  latter  ofl^  n  onnnccting  with  thfir  mid  hymn  tnne-s  gl^o  book?,  iatfi:  - 1 

^tu.•k  of  literature  tlw  ini-' .  llrineou!*  a'^MM-tineut  Ixwks,  and  instmmental  instriictflf*^;-  I 

of  the  country -;  ro.    liKTr  i-,'  of  1  Iv-nliing  "The  Handel  and  Hard n  Colltc'- 

h.'!s  led  to  cl.^•i'•ificntion,  nnd  the  trade  h.iH  been  Lowell  Ma<K>n,  published  30  yev  i 

gr.i«Uj;illy  et-'parulini:  into  sevend  divisions  or  pa&sed  through  nearly  40  eciti  t-  -  | 

f:i>i  cialitiea,  the  prin(  ij»al  of  which  are  miscel-  Carmina  Sacra,"  by  the  same  antii:..- 

l.-^neous,  reli;,'iouH,  scientific,  educjitional,  musi-  c!rcu!;ition  of  .ibout  500,0(K)  c^: 

c.'d,  h  L'al,  medical,  agricultural,  and  foreijja  a  copyright  of  about  $50,000.  r 

Ixioksellern;  hut  the  distiDcUon  is  by  no  means  baa  been  a  steady  and  rapid  ir  ' 

fixed  or  corniiletc.    Af'Muning  them  for  the  s.iko  Issues  of  books  in  the  more  adJi- 

of  conveuivuce,  wo  may  designate  still  furtlier  meuta,  such  as  works  on  the  tci^ 

snbdivbions:  uie  miseellaneous,  inclining  to-  ]uutnony,  oonnterpoint,  and  the  i>  - 

ward  j>articular  classes,  as  poetrj*,  novel-,  t^'  \,  se-  ins  to  bo  little  demand  for  c 

and  tljo  religious,  reprc^jeuting  the  ditlerent  lettrcs.   la  law  and  medical  K- 

chnrehes.  Beside  those,  pnblishers  of  aabscrip-  United  States  holds  *  high  rvik 

tion  bnoks  may  bo  also  divi  lt d  into  tljose  who  with  other  countries.    The  rrc;: 

iMie  lMM>ks  iu  small  parts,  aud  those  who  issue  books  ia  Teiy  large.    A  pecclu: 

in  complete  Ynhimcs.   The  style  in  which  bo«-  American  bookaelfing  is  to  la  fi*^ 

ne-is  is  done  also  varies  greatly.    Many  publish-  cnltiiral  publications.     One  h<» 

ers  get  out  a  rather  regular  succession  of  works,  York  is  devoted  to  this  d«{ii^'^ 

each  of  which  is  advertised  to  a  certain  extent,  alvely.  It  has  a  list  <rf  100  dtf^- 

and  then  abandoned  to  its  own  merits  and  f  r-  by  ^3  authors,  of  wliom  about 

tune.   Others  publiidi  few  books,  but  "  push'*  can.   The  boolcs  are  in  good  demr 

them  with  great  energy.  The  pnshing  proceai  those  on  bones  and  stock ;  6,0<'0/< 
U  performed  throu;.'h  the  facilities  alFordcd  by      ^fi  rgan  Horse"  were  sold  in  the:  ' 

the  press,  and  the  publisher  seeks  by  every  in-  of  publication;  Allen'j}  "Doii»rU> . 

gcnions  expe*lient  to  arouso  imblio  curiosity,  has  had  an  issue  of  12,000,  tlidD*^- 

Aniong  tlie  greatest  success*  -  in  iy  be  mentioned,  ern  Uorse  Doctor,"  14, WO.  Hie  i- 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cal)in,"  of  which  810,000  copies  In  the  introduction  of  the  new  i^'' 

have  been  <v)ld;  "  Hjo  Lanipliu'hter,"  90,000;  exhausted  4,000  of  Olcott's  "Sor.-i 

Mia.lv  Side,"  4-2,000 ;  "  Fern  Uaves,"  7'   > ;  phee,"  and  8,000  of  2  pamphloB  j 

'*  Huth  Hall,"  fir..ooo ;  "  Alone,"  "  The  Ilidat  n  Btibjoct.    A  class  of  books  which  x\ 

Path,"  "  Moss  Sid«',"  each  25,0u0'  Lontrfellow  a  ally  overlooked  in  connection  with  " 

"Hiawatha,"  43,000  ;  "  Life  of  Barnum,"  45,-  iwthoeewdled cheap  pub! icvuon*. 

000;      Lito  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  53.000;  a  very  large  circnl.uion,  freqaeoi!; 

Hii-!i  Miller's  works,  50.000 ;  Sears's  "  Wonders  200,000  copies.      Tlie  Widow's  V .  • 

of  the  World,  '  M '/mjO  ;  of  larger  works,  and  "The  Dancing  Feather,'' bj 

•*  Henton's   30  Years'  View."  2  vols.  8vo,  ham,  with,  no  doubt,  nianr  otht^^• 

60,000;  Kane's  "  Arctic  E.xploraiions,"  2  vols,  ceeded  that  number.   At  25  cfnt«  ; 

8vo,  Oo.rtoo,  pavinu'  $r,5.0oo  copyright;  Har-  these  hooka  tie  awqetiraes  boofbt  . 

pers'  "Pictori:d  Uible,"  $20  a  copy,  25,000;  lie  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  efl£i^ 

and  Gotnlrich's  '•ili.story  of  All  Notions,"  much  beyond  that  paiil  lor  worki  • 

S  vols,  8vo  ($7),  80,000.   Sdiool  books  oe-  literary  preteu--.iuus,  published  in  ' 

eaaiunally  attain  an  enormona  and  pennanent  alyje.  Ia  addituni  to  all  tbM^  - 
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pnblications  of  numcrnn^  cocietic',  one  of  which 
oloiio,  the  AiiKTiciUi  Bible  Si»cioty,  issued  in 
tho  year  ending  April,  1858,  712,114  oopies  of 
tbe  Bible.  In  TrOboer's  Bibliographical  Guide 
to  AmerieMi  LHaratnrft,*'  tho  following  table 
is  given  of  tho  ime  of  books  in  the  Unifted 
StetM  ia  tho  12  jam  piwoediiig  1842 : 

Bloffrsphr  .*'!!'!^.*...10« 

AnicricMi  IlUtorjr  and  Oeomphy  119  ISO 

HUtoryudOM^iVllXori'orataBOoaiiMM.  01  IW 

LitonurHMoir  «  —  li 

KthScs  It  U 

Pootrr  (In  M>niir»te  rolnmea)  108  fl 

Novcfs  an.l  T»les  115  • 

CUMicj                                                 71  98 

In  tbe  preface  to  the  "American  Catalogue  of 
Books,"  by  SampKm  Loir,  Son  ft  Ca,  of  London, 

it  is  stated  that  '*  during  1852,  unavoidably 
inclading  many  really  published  in  the  pre> 
oeding  6  montha,  we  find  there  were  96G  new 
books  and  now  editiona,  312  of  wliiih  wi.ro 
reprints  of  Eugliiih  books,  and  60  tran?latiuus 
from  other  ooontriee.  Daring  1853,  879  new 
books  and  new  editions,  including  298  reprinta 
of  £u(;lish  books,  and  87  translations.  During 
1864,  765  now  bowks  and  new  editions,  of  which 
S77  were  roprinta  of  Engli^i  book^  and  41 
tnadatloiiB.  During  1865,  l, 092  new boofaind 
now  editions,  including  250  reprints  of  English 
booka,  and  38  translations.  And  during  tho  0 
moatiw  to  July,  18S6,  7S1  new  books  and  new 
editions,  of  which  but  102  were  reprints  of  Eng- 
Ibh  books,  and  26  translations."  From  a  careful 
oomi>utation  and  anuh-i-i  ot'  "Norton's  Annoal 
Book  List  for  160^"  we  h«Te  the  following : 

TftiesHmul  IM  IM 

Vat  HM^HalMMMM.  AKrlc.,&c.....  «  CT 

Blogrmpkv  124  1S9 

Kmt^  PM«nrf  FMiMb  *•  "0 

Thi-.ili>ii:y  Ml  667 

Iltotory                                                    7«  M 

JavcoUca  n  111 

Mnric                                                43  43 

Voram  And  TnT«ls                          f9  SI 

MadiolM  n  M 

Uw  7»  81 

CbtMic*  IS  IS 

MeelMuttad  BrtwuML  «S  M 

MIlWllSlinM  „  ^               94  n 

ToUL  a,i« 

Of  those,  which  include  old  and  now,  649  were 
reiiriiits.  Tho  foregoing  table  is  confirmed 
1^  an  MuJjrsiB  of  the  Addenda"  to  Boor- 
Mcih^  **^uiotheea  Amerioana,**  whidhiBcladst 
all  tho  books  published  in  tho  United  StalSI^ 
from  January  1, 1866,  to  ilarch,  1858  : 

W»rk«.  Toltw 

Edoaillond   T«  7«1 

Hit.  uisL,  rfst  BriMiBML  ijiln .  in    i^o  iSA 

Bloi5r»phr   II!?  247 

ElMyl^  ro«ti7,M41lellM  im>t  vjh 

Tbeoloisjr                                        olj  677 

Htat«rr                                        281  t7« 

iMaUm                                    117  161 

  IM  IM 

ToTafMndTfemIt                    18T  19 

MadleUM                                     in  14T 

L«w                                           38  M 

OaMios  ,                          81  83 

Me«hMlc*l  SoleoMB.                          BO  91 

MkMlU&Miu                                390  817 

ToUL  4jm 

*  NotaMwtaliMd. 


Of  tlio  4,886,  1,492,  or  about  80  per  cont.,  were 
reprints,  about  the  sarno  proportion  as  in  1855. 
From  tiio  "  ReTOllections  of  a  Lifetime,"  by 
Mr.S.  G.  Goodrich,  a  work  which  contdna  much 
valuable  information  and  some  curious  statistics 
on  bookselling  in  this  country,  we  extract  the 
following  table  of  the  value  of  books  manu£u>- 
tnredanl  sold  in  the  United  States  in  the  rean 
1880, 1880, 1840, 1850: 


•7M,008||1,100,'000  89,000,000 
350.0<)t>     800,000,  6:><).(NM 
iyi,o>i»     3iM.n0o|  Dii^HKK) 
tOO,0»"N>]     Soit.mnV     4111.(1.  HI 

l/>i«),n<llJ    l,."j|il,(l4.»llj  S,(NH,IHX.l 

IS^AMMWS 

l,00t»,000 
5<Xt,f>00 
7<i>i.r»(X» 

AH  other  

ToUl. 

4,4i>','JOO 

(  /..")•  >i  I.I  ►  II 1 1  |J<.5i>l,OMl 

Tho  same  writer  estimates  tho  amount  of  tho 
production  of  the  American  book  trade  for  tho 
yearlK'iOat  about  116.000,000,  which  ho  di- 
vides us  follows :  city  of  New  York,  |;6,000,O0O; 
rc*t  Ki  tlic  state  of  Now  York,  $600,000;  Boston, 

M ,600,000;  New  England  states,  $600,000; 
lOadelpliia,  $3,400,000;  Cincinnati,  $1,800- 
000;  north- western  states,  $100,000;  District  of 
Colombia,  bj  the  government,  $760^000,  and 
the  soaibern  and  sooth- western  states  $760,000. 
Tlio  amonnts  of  annual  importati(NM  of  bo<dcs 
from  1851  to  1857  inclusive,  are: 


1881  $4»t.m 

  f.»M,Tl5 

ISM   ;ii.?2l 

ISM   »16,t»9 


1835  

  7«7;ao9 

18BT  «l4,4Si 


A  peculiarity  of  the  book  business  in  the  United 
States,  is  tho  holding  of  trade  sales — semi-annual 
anotions,  in  Kew  York,  Philadelpliia.  and  Cin- 
eimiatf— to  whicb  miblisben  oootrllmle,  and 
which  are  attetnlcd  by  retailers.  Thc^o  paks 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  about  80 
yean,  and  annually  dispose  of  books  to  tho 
amount  of  from  ;f  r.00,000  to  $1,000,000. 

BOOLiVK,  lioi  LAKj  or  BuLAK,  an  Egj'ptian 
town  on  the  Nile,  and  the  port  of  Cairo ;  pop. 
6,000.  Its  site  wss  onoe  an  island,  but  that 
part  of  the  rftrer  which  separated  it  from  Cairo 
has  been  filled  up.  In  1799  Boolak  was  burned 
by  the  French.  Mehemet  Ali  rebuilt  it,  and 
SitabMied  sattensiTe  ooCton-splnning,  weaving, 
and  printing  works,  a  fdiool  of  enpiiioering, 
and  a  printing  establishment,  from  which  is 
Isaaed  a  weeUy  newspsfier  in  Arabic  Tbo 
town  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and 
a  custom-house,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
try residences  of  numerous  Egyptian  grandees. 

BOOLEKUMBA,  a  territory  of  the  Maosssar 
natloii.  IbUmS.  W.  peniimilaof  Odebes,  bonnd- 
ed  N.  by  Boni,  E,  by  the  buy  of  Boni,  S.  by  tho 
Java  sea,  and  W.  by  Bonthaiu ;  area  190  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  15,000.  It  was  the  scene  in  1894  of  many 
severe  contlicta  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Bugis  and  M«r!«flftAr  tribes.  The  natives  re- 
pulsed the  Smopeans  with  severe  losses  in  4 
different  engagements;  but  wore  fliiitlly  sub- 
dued by  an  overwhelming  military  iuid  naval 
force  couuuanded  by  Gon.  Van  Geon.  Boolo- 
komba,  c}ii<.f  town  of  this  territorr,  situated  on 
Iba  «Nk>t,  uppoilto  fialeyer,  lat>  ff*  SS'  long. 
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BOOLUNBSHAHUB 


120**  18'  E.,  is  tho  reMdciire  of  a  Dutch  gcag- 
fuller,  or  supcrinU.'ii'i*  iit. 

BOOLUKDSHAIIUR,  a  Britisli  ili-trict  of 
Hindustan,  under  tho  lieuteiiant-guvcraori.bip 
of  tlie  N.  W.  nrovinces,  between  lat.  28°  8' 
and  28'  43'  X.,  long.  77°  28'  and  78°  82'  E.; 
bounded  N.  by  Meerut,  S.  by  Alighur,  E. 
by  Moradabad  and  Budaon,  W.  by  Goorga- 
on  and  Delhi :  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £. 
80  tnlles;  breadth  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  67 
nil!...-.  It  has  a  remarkably  level  surface,  with 
ficarce-ly  aa  ine<iuality,  except  a  ridi^  rising 
gradually  hetvre&a  tho  courses  of  tiio  Jumna 
and  the  Gnnnvs,  which,  with  (ho  lliiKltm  and 
tho  East  Kali  Xuddoc,  aro  the  priueij-ol  rivors 
of  tlio  district.  Tho  climate  is  subject  to  es« 
Ironies  unusual  in  that  latitude.   In  tho  latter 

{)art  of  spring  and  tho  beginning  of  summer  tho 
icit  is  oppressive,  but  in  winti  r  tho  temperature 
frequeatiy  &Us  below  the  A-eezing  point,  and  ico 
foraia  eren  under  shelter  of  a  tent  Domestic 
quadrupfit-!  n( tain  scarcely  half  the  size  of  thng© 
in  livugal  and  Bohor.  Cotton,  however,  grows 
trcll,  and  constitotes  the  staple  production  of 
the  soil,  but  tho  commercial  advantages  •wlitch 
this  ii  Kup|)Osed  to  olTer  are  alniosit  wholly  neg- 
lected, "riic  other  products  are  indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wheat,  barlev,  millet,  and  several  kinds 
of  pulse.  The  pop.  is"778,3-i2,  of  whom  033,090 
aro  Hindoos,  tho  remainder  ^^lls^ulman9  and 
others.  Bo«)h]nd^hahur  formed  part  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  Perron,  a  Preneh  ad- 
venturer, who  went  to  InJia  as  ;i  comini.n 
sailori  entered  the  sernco  of  liie  Mahmita 
chief  Sindia,  and  hj  the  exerci^^  of  abilities 
of  no  ordinary  stamp,  r(»sc  grailiuilly  to  the 
highest  officer  in  the  gift  ut"  his  putroii,  and 
dually  became  the  aoTcreign  of  a  petty  state, 
and  the  commander  of  a  body  of  well  disci- 
plined soldiers.  "With  his  assistance  Sindia 
was  enabled  to  make  war  upon  the  peisliwa, 
and  drivo  him  from  iiis  capital,  Foonali.  This 
circtrmstance  gave  tho  Briti^  a  long-coveted 
oyi]HMti;nity  to  break  up  tlio  power  of  the  vic- 
torious aid  venturer,  whoso  rapid  rise  and  ambi- 
tions plans  they  conld  not  view  Avithout  dann. 
They  willingly  granted  the  piisliwa'a  rcijuest 
for  assistance,  and  scvi  nJ  liuti^ were  fought 
in  lS03j  in  which  tho  British  were  almost  al« 
wajs  victorious.  Tho  last  victory,  gained  by 
Ix>rd  I-ako  near  Delhi,  Sei>t,  14,  gave  tho 
death-blow  to  tho  French  state,  though  the 
war  waa  not  concluded  for  some  time  after- 
urard.  Perron  mado  terms  with  the  Knglisli, 
and  retired  into  private  life  at  Lncknow  with 
his  family  and  effects.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
witli  Sindia,  at  Serjco  Angengaum,  iJec.  80, 
1803,  by  which  Boolundshaliur  and  oIIkt  pos- 
sessioris  were  ceded  to  the  E;ust,  India  uuuipuny. 
— iJooLUXDsuAHUB,  or  BcRKCx,  a  town  of  tho 
above  district,  siuiated  on  tlie  Kali  Xuddee,  40 
milee8.E.  of  Delhi,  was  tho  scene  of  a  revolt 
of  native  troops,  May  20,  1857.  A  spy  having 
been  seized  by  the  troope  was  given  np  to  the  au- 
thorities^  and  on  proof  of  hb  gnilt  was  banged. 
Bat  mifortUDatelr  the  ma&  vas  a  Brandn,  aoid 


BOOKDEB 

his  ignorainions  death  so  excited  tho  very  si- 
diers  who  had  apprehended  him.  that  tbrr 
marched  off  to  Alighur  and  iin'teil  their  coa- 
rades  there  to  mutiny.  Tho  Engheh  office? 
fled  to  Agra.  About  Oct.  1,  OoL  Gresi- 
head  attacked  the  mutineers  near here^  silenced 
their  artillery,  drove  them  from  a  strong  pns- 
tiou,  and  charged  and  nursucd  thcra  throiiii 
the  town  with  consideranle  loes  on  both  ndti 

BOOM  (Dutch,  Brnwn,  a  beam),  in  saa  hB> 
guage,  a  long  f-par  for  sj)r>.'adii)g  out  tho  clew 
or  comer  of  certain  sails,  as  tlie  jib  boom,  stud- 
ding-sail boom,  ntain  boom,  Ac. — Also,  an  irca 
cable  or  l  arricade  of  spars  joined  t'votficr  irii 
strctcheil  aoross  a  river  or  harbor,  to  preTtd 
the  pa-.i;:e  of  the  ct:emy*B  ahipa. 

BOOMERANG,  Bomehaxo,  and  Woam, 
aro  different  modes  of  spelling  tlio  Anstnifa 
name  of  a  native  weapon  of  war,  ilhhI  ak' tn 
the  chose.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  woodea  dsl^ 
abont  80  Inches  long,  3  wide,  and  1  hM&  ttfek; 
flat  on  one  sii!e,  and  eon'-  ■■;  rn  th?  other; 
bc!it,  without  uie»ing  the  tlat  side  out  of  itf 
own  plane,  cither  into  an  aro  or  into  an  obhw 
angle.  This  club  is  thrown,  flat  side  dovn, 
spinning  with  great  velocity,  oud  it  will  eitbff 
return  to  its  owner,  or  turn  to  tho  rigbt  or  I  f', 
according  to  its  first  position.  It  sslna  moo 
tho  air,  like  a  bird  with  tho  wings  expnoM; 
tho  rotation  causing  the  plane  of  rut.ition  to 
resist  change  of  diction,  and  thus  avoidiK 
those  sudden  and  capricious  moTBOM«i(i» 
served  in  flat  sfone-i  or  plates  of  metslwbefi 
t  h  ro w  n  edgewise  th  rough  the  air.  Naval  arcii- 
tects  have  attempted  to  apply  the  principM 
tlic  Ixiiiicrang  to  srrew  steamships,  but  »  W 
tho  idea  lias  uul  found  favor  with  diip-bidftR 

BOOMING,  in  sea  language,  is  the  «ppl»o- 
tion  of  tho  boom  to  ^'  f'  ^  lils  in  order  tocilj 
more  of  tho  breeze,  n  1  jUickcn  the 
the  ship. 

BOONDEE,  a  small  territory  in  RajiK^^ti^ 
Hindostant  under  tiie  political  sopcrint«od<^ 

of  tho  governor  gefieral,  Ijctwccn  l;it-  ^ 
and  25"  55'  N.,  and  long.  76  23  and  iti'SJ^f 
bounded  N.  by  Jevpopr,  E.  by  Kotah,  S. 
Sindia's  territorv,  \\'.  hv  Odeypoor.  Uf^ 
85  miles;  bnadili,  50  miles;  area,  2,m^ 
n.  Pop.  estimated  at  229,100,  or  100  totlKJ^ 
m.,  which  is  tho  average  den^ty  of 
tion  in  British  Bajpootana.   A  range  of  r».ia- 
taii«3  traverse^  i*  from  N.  E.  to  8.W.,  oneaob''* 
of  which  the  surface  ia  level.  There  are 
rivers  within  the  territory,  but  the  t  humboM 
navigable  affluent  of  the  Jumna,  f'^""^,??; 
of  its  E.  boundary.    Tlie  climate  is  unbea/t*^ 
fevers,  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  an  l  I'^'l-'L 
flilletiotis  l  etnt:  very  prevalent.   The  B»J^ 
of  tho  inhabitants  are  Aftoiia'^,  a  lawless  P^*^ 
tory  tribe,  dwelling  chieny  nnioiiti  'll^^J]^ 
tains,  and  supposed  to  be  the  early  P***^ 
of  the  district.    The  dominant  t^**-  ,5 
to  w  hieh  tho  sovereign  l>elonc^,  i>  that  oi 
llarafi.  which  has  given  birth  to  in«'y,'*7,v! 
meoT  The  miUtaiy  fow»  at  the  d«spf^ 
monardi,  indading  feudatinfes  and  tM 
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is  6,170  men.  Th*  mcmiaw  dwivld  ofaiefly 
from  taxes  on  land  and  tnarit  mrtica,  amonnto  to 

aliui.t  £50,000.    There  is  no  fortress  of  any  im- 
portance except  that  of  Nynwuh,  which  Uul- 
wunt  Sing  obtuned  bj  bribery  in  1806,  and  de- 
foiuk-d  for  several  months.    Tlie  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  nyah  of  Booudee  was  anciently  of 
mucli  groatc-r  extent  than  at  pr^nt,  and  was 
called  ilaraoti,  from  its  dominant  tribe.    It  is 
said  to  liavo  been  wrested  from  tlio  Meenas  by 
Rao  Dewa,  in  1342.    It  was  disniombcred  by 
Jefaaupr,  about  the  «ad  of  the  16th  oentory, 
and  tne  territory-  of  Kotah  nt  apart  for  a  de- 
scendant of  a  former  riyah.    In  1804,  during 
the  war  bctweea  the  BriUsh  and  Mahrattaa, 
in  wnidi  Col.  IfooMm  was  defeated  with  to 
much  loss  by  Ilolkar,  tl»e  rnjah  of  Boondoo  at- 
tached hinkiclf  warmly  to  the  British  cause, 
gave  the  retreating  army  free  passage  through 
bis  territories,  and  assisted  it  m  far  as  possi- 
hle.    This  conduct  naturally  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  chief,  who  seized  ur*on 
hia  capitiU.  and  eiaoted  of  him  a  tribute.  1«  ot- 
-wiUutMi^g  no  Tetnm  had  been  nwdt  for 
his  former  services,  ho  espoused  the  British 
canae  again  in  1817  daring  the  Mahrattft  and 
Pfndaree  wars,  at  the  eonolusloa  of  whidi  the 
£ast  India  company  rewarded  him  ])y  remitting 
the  trif)Ute  wliich  liollcar's  doteat  liad  now- 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  restt^rin;,'  t!je  lands 
which  had  been  wrested  from  him  in  1804.  A 
tribate  formerly  paid  by  Boondee  to  Sindia 
wraa  transferred  at  the  same  time  to  the  Briti^li. 
The  mler  who  had  proved  so  true  an  alljr  died 
in  1881,  and  waa  saooeeded  bv  his  son,  then 
aliont  11  y.iirsdf  age.    During  his  minority  the 
regency  was  exercised  b/  Ids  mother,  under 
whose  govornment  the  edaeatkm  of  the  prinoe 
nnd  the  welfare  of  the  state  were  alike  nou'Urfed. 
liy  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  Jan.  1844,  the  niuu- 
agement  of  about  two-thirds  of  Patua,  a  part  of 
Bo<>n<lee  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Sindia  fur  numy  years,  was  made  over  to  the 
East  India  company. — Booxdkk,  the  capital,  is 
stoated  in  a  vaUey  anrrounded  hj  nxkj  hil)% 
9S  miles  K.  W.  of  Kotah,  and  S45  nllea  B. 
"W.  of  Delhi.    It  is  oncorni'a-s,.il  ]>y  walls  with 
8  massive  gates,  and  inhabited  chiedy  bjr  na- 
^ve  HaiML  Its  advantages  as  a  oommerdal 
town  are  very  few,  but  the  beauty  of  its  -itna- 
iion,  its  antiquity,  numerous  teuiplos,  iiandsomo 
fountains,  and  palacosj  invest  it  with  consider- 
able interest.   The  residence  of  the  n-yah,  which 
ia  not  one  edifice  merely,  but  a  ct>llection  of 
aplendid  structures  reanil  by  different  sover- 
cigna  and  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder, 
atan^  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
town.    The  town  is  divided  into  old  and  new 
BoondeeLthe  first  of  wluch  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 

BOONE,  the  name  of  ooontlea  In  several  of  the 
Fnited  Stat^-s.  I.  A  county  of  Virginia,  named 
from  the  j)ioueer Daniel  Boone,  near  the  western 
border  of  the  stats^  waa  set  oil'  from  Kanawha, 
Cabell,  and  Logan  cotmtics,  in  1847.  Its  area 
is  625  sq.  m.    Its  surface,  which  is  drained  by 

the  head  walsn  of  Uttla  Ooil  enek,  a  triho- 


taiy  of  the  Great  Eanawbai  is  hilly,  and  to  a 
gTHit  extent  covered  vrith  fhraats.  The  soil, 

which  is  very  fertile  in  some  placc«,  is  Lir^'cly 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the 
enltnre  of  wheat  Its  real  estate  was  assessed, 
in  1850,  at  t22«  233 ;  iti  I'^.jS.  at  $425,441, 
showing  an  increase  of  bO  per  cent.  Pop.  in 
1850,  3,287,  of  whom  188  were  slaves.  II.  A 
northern  county  of  Kentucky,  with  an  area 
of  800  B<].  nu,  separated  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
by  the  Ohio  rivc-r,  which  flows  along  its  north- 
ern and  western  border  for  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles.  The  surflMe  ia  hilly,  and  the  soil, 
restiii;^:  np^n  a  basis  of  blue  lltncstonc,  i)ro- 
dnoes  abundant  crops.  The  harvest,  in  1850, 
amounted  to  1,066,660  hodieb  of  com,  71,749 
of  wheat,  C2,719  of  oat',  20'^.! '2  llx.  of  to- 
bacco, 35,027  of  w«H.l,  nnd  19,074  of  liax. 
There  were  28  churches,  and  660  pufrila  at' 
tending  I>uMic  schoiils.  The  county  was  or- 
ganized in  17y8.  Capital,  Burlington.  Pop.  in 
1850,  11,185,  of  whom  2,104  were  slaves.  III. 
A  central  county  of  Indiana,  containing  408  sq^ 
m.,  and  drained  by  Eagle  and  Sugar  oredcs.  The 
surface,  which  is  either  level  or  moderately  un- 
even, was  originally  covered  by  dense  forests'of 
oak,  beech,  sugar  maple,  ash,  ttod  walnut,  much 
of  w  hich  has  been  rleare<l  away  dnrinp  the  past 
10  <>r  15  years.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile. 
In  1^50,  it  j)rodnced  483,046  busneb  of  corn, 
76,28l»  of  wheat,  4*1,187  of  oats,  and  4,2r.9 
t<ins  of  h.iy.  Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  in  18.>0, 
11, 6:n.  IV.  A  northern  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  Kish- 
wankee  river,  and  eomprising  an  area  of  870 
s<|.  m.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  diversified  by 
fertile  prairie  lands  and  forests.  The  produc- 
tions. In  1860,  were  848,107  bushels  of  wheat, 
150.114  of  corn,  141,825  of  oats,  12,670  tons 
of  hay,  and  17.'J,9nrt  lbs  of  butter.  Tliere  were 
6  churclii-,  and  1,843  pupils  attending  public 
scluMjla.  Pop.  in  1855,  11,994.  Capital,  Bel- 
videre.  V.  A  northern  central  county  of  Mis- 
souri, containing  G48  sq,  m.,  bounded  on  tlio 
S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  river,  ud  intersecteil  by 
9  of  its  tributaries.  The  aurftee  is  elightly  un- 
even, and  ci  insists  mainly  of  prairies  intcrsiKrsed 
with  forests  of  considerable  extent.  The  soil  is 
nniformly  productive,  and  well  tilled.  Stono 
coal  and  liiin.->toiie  are  the  chief  minerals.  In 
1850,  the  c  mnty  proiluced  1,001,983  bushels  of 
corn,  70,168  of  wheat,  80,648  of  oats,  684,049 
lbs.  t)f  tobacco,  ond  51  tons  of  hemp.  Capital, 
Coluinlsa.  Pop.  in  1856,  17,248,  of  whom 
4,712  were  slaves.  VI.  A  western  central  cotmty 
of  Iowa,  bisected  by  the  Dee  Moines  river,  and 
having  an  area  of  676  sq.  m.  Forests  occupy  a 
consiileraMe  portion  of  thi*  surface;  beds  of 
coal  are  found  in  several  places,  and  tlie  soil  is 
highly  productive.  In  1866,  it  yielded  2,865 
tons  of  hay,  lfl,64C  bushels  of  wheat,  18,907 
of  oaLs.  and  244,025  of  com.  Capital,  Boone- 
vUle.    Pop.  in  1856,  8,618. 

BoONE,  a  village  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  North  Carolina,  Watauga 
aoo  dUn  W.  flram  Bakigh.  Tha  ad*- 
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totted  Bftniel  Boone,  from  trhom  llie  plaoo  do- 

tivctl  it.-^  tiniiio,  onro  rc-icled  iu  tlii^  vicinity. 

liOU>»E,  DA^'I£X,  tho  pioutvr  of  Kentucky, 
boni  in  Bucks  oo.,  Peno.,  Feb.  1785,  died  Sent. 
26,  1822.  Ho  waa  ono  of  11  children.  Ills 
fatlier,  whose  name  was  Squire  Bo«,>ne,  emiyral- 
«d  from  EngUuod,  nud  wLcii  Daniel  was  a  very 
siuull  boy  removed  with  bis  family  from  Buola 
into  Berks  co,,  wot  far  froui  lieadiug.  This 
was  then  a  frontier  settlement,  exi  oM^il  to  ludi- 
im  Assaults,  It  abouDdoil  with  gome,  and  ihua. 
from  bis  earliest  years,  Daniel  was  aoeostomed 
to  a  life  in  tlic  wiukIs,  and  formed  au  intense 
love  for  uncultivated  nature.  His  education 
tras  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arifhrnctic.  Wlicn  howa«^  nbf>ut  IS  bis 
fetber  retuov  tii  t<  >  Xnrth  CaroUoa,  and  st;tUed  uu 
tlio  watvii  cf  tlic  Yadkin.  HweDaniel  married 
Ilebecca  Bryan,  and  for  f;omo  years  followed  tbo 
occupation  of  a  farmer,  but  about  1701  we  Hud 
that  bis  pa.<f.ion  for  liunting  letl  bini,  with  a 
company  oi  e^cplorcrs,  along  the  wilderness  at 
the  nead  waters  of  tho  Tennessee  river.  In 
1704  be  joined  ani  tlu  r  company  of  hunters  on 
the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of  tho  Cumberland 
lifer.  He  no«r  becamo  dissatisfied  with  his  mode 
of  life  in  N.  C.  The  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  colony  woro  rapidly  becoming  luxurious; 
the  rich  were  exempt  fromtheneeesisity  of  labor, 
tbo  industrious  but  \)oor  farvH-r  cunio  to  bo 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  uud  tbo  peo|-lo 
were  much  oppressed  l»y  taxe<,    Booiio  had 

{trobablj  imbibed  that  chronic  hatred  of  lav 
onus  wbich  lasted  throngh  life,  and  the  neglect 
of  which,  iu  wcurinir  tkles  to  land,  reduc.  <l 
bim  to  poverty  on  more  than  ono  occasion.  In 
17<)7aDaekwoodsman  named  John  Finley  made 
an  cxoTir-!on  fnrt!:cr  west  than  liad  before  been 
attempted,  and  returned  with  the  most  glowing 
acconnts  of  tbo  border  region  of  Kentucky, 
which,  as  it  abounded  with  game,  be  rejjrcsent- 
ed  as  &  hunter  s  p:iradise.  Boone  became  at 
onco  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  it  was  many  months 
before  bo  cotdd  make  bi^  arrangements  to  do 
BO.  At  lengtb  a  party  of  6  was  formed,  of 
which  ho  w:is  the  ka  !er.  In  bis  own  word<  : 
*U  was  on  tbo  1st,  of  ifriy,  in  the  year  170i>, 
that  I  resigned  my  <1  t;iic-:ic  ba|)ptness  for  a 
time,  nihl  jvf:  my  laii'.ily  ai.ii  p.-.u-e.-iblo  habita- 
tion on  tUc  Yadkin  rivvr,  to  'i',  ,uider  through 
tlje  wilderness  of  America  i:i  quest  of  wO 
country  of  Kentucky."  Ju:ie  7,  in  the  same 
year,  they  reached  an  elevation  from  which 
they  beheld  tho  whole  rci:;  >n  watcred^by  tbo 
Kentucky  river  and  iU  tributaries.  At  this 
point  ther  baited  and  resolved  to  btmt  the  buf- 
falo and  reconnoitre  the  country.  Their  sito 
wa-s  on  the  watcr.s  of  the  Red  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Kentucky,  and,  as  well  as  can  now  be  as- 
ciTt.iiued,  was  within  the  present  limits  of  ^^or- 
gau  eo.  Tliey  hunted  untd  December  wilbout 
seeing  a  si:;gle  Indian,  although  they  were 
continually  on  the  alert  for  them.  They  then 
separated  into  jtarties,  Boone  and  a  man  named 
Stewart  keeping  company,  anJ,  on  Dec.  22, 
these  2  were  surpriied  and  capiored  bjr  indi* 


ans,  who  toblMd  Hiem  and  kept  them  piisoatn 
for  7  days,  when  tbej  manaj^ed  at  night  to 
make  good  their  e^ipe.  Early  in  the  ntc 
month  Boone  and  Stewart  were  gr&tifiedk 
tlio  arrival  in  tbo  vvilderuess  of  Daniel's  brotkr 
Squire  and  anotlier  hunter,  from  K.  C,  brib- 
ing tidings  of  the  family  at  homo  and  &  mark* 
needed  supply  of  powder  and  lead.  Sood  t&r 
this  event  Stewart  and  Boone  wereaguntt- 
tacked  by  Indians.  Boone  escaped,  but  hi- (am- 
panion  was  shot  and  scalped,  and  the  ddad  vh» 
came  with  Sqnire  baring  perished  in  tiiswotdi 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  2  brothers  weie 
left  alone  together  in  the  vast  wildcmeas.  Qi 
May  1,  it  was  decided  tiiat  Squire,  the  joonar 
brotlior,  sliould  return  for  scpplios,  wl/ik  I'la- 
iel  tibould  remain  to  take  tare  of  ami  'iLinis 
tho  store  of  jteltry.  Tlioy  narted,  and  titti] 
July  27,  wben  S<iuiro  returned,  Daniel  renailr 
cd  iu  utter  solitude,  without  bread,  salt,  or* 
gar.  Tho  brothers  then  continued  their  tiplch 
rations  over  other  parts  of  Kentucky,  uiiii 
March,  1771,  when,  taking  as  much  peit.7  m 
tlicir  horses  could  carry,  tiuy  returnfiJ  totba: 
families  on  the  YadJdnl  Daniel  having  bets 
sent  abont  8  years,  dunng  which  time  Is  U 
seen  no  human  bein^^s  but  bis  hunting  eoiap* 
ions  and  the  hostile  Indians.  He  wss  now  m 
ious  to  remove  to  Eentad^,  and,  sltboo^liii 
wife  fuul  children  were  casdy  persuaded  to  i» 
no,  2  yeuja  clapi>cd  before  he  coeld  mabik 
necessary  arrangements.  lie  sold  his  Cob. 
00  bept,  35, 177Vtbe  2  brotbets,  with  Uuar  to- 
ilies,  set  out  for  Kentnekj.  AtPowdri«i|r. 
through  wblcli  tlioir  route  lay,  they  v^'y 
ed  by  5  families  and  40  men  well  anai'ti,  bui  co 
approaching  Cumberland  gap,  near  the  jcuctiK 
of  Virj:iiiia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenness^J**? 
were  attacked  by  Indiana,  and  were  fotm  * 
retreat  40  miles  to  Oinch  river,  Icsrini  6 « 
their  party  slain,  among  whom  irss  Boom* 
oldest  son,  James.  The  emigrautswsrenitM* 
heartened,  and  Uodiie  remained  titCinili^'^ 
until  June,  1774,  when  Gov.  Duubmot  aent  «* 
a  message  to  proceed  to  the  wiMsn**"* 
tticky.  a::  J  c-i:i>lnct  thence  a  party  of:"^:^«T* 
who  were  L-.  lie\  ed  to  be  in  danger  fruiii  tlwla* 
dians.  This  undertaking  was  soecesbfnl,  to  ff 
incidents  of  it  have  been  preferred,  excy^ 
that  Boone  was  absent  G2  6:iy^,  in  whfct* 
travelled  on  foot  800  mUes.  Wl  il.  U  ^ 
gone  to  Kentucky  tlje  Sliawnees  and  otW  * 
dians  N.  W.  of  tho  Ohio  river  1»<*"*J5^ 
Bot>no  was  appointed  to  the  commaod  nj  ^ 
tiguous  garri.«*ons,  with  the  conunission  *^ 
tain,  anil,  having  fought  several  ^"^*J?! 
defeated  the  InJians.  he  returned  to  his nWV 
on  Clinch  river  and  spent  the  neit 
in  hunting.  He  was  sJuwtly  after  'fj 
by  tlie  Transylvania  company,  ^^^^^"^^ 
pnrcha*0  laadi  in  Kentucky,  to  explor^ 
and  open  a  road  from  settlements  00  ^' 
ston  to  the  Kentucky  river.  In  thw  , 
great  dangers  this  was  accomplished.  ^ 
April  1,  1775.  a  site  haviru'  Kn^n  '***^**!lfn 
tbo  bttok  of  tbo  KflQtodij  river,  tba 
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«rect«d  a  stockade  tart,  and  otlkd  it  Boones- 
Ijorriugh.   On  his  ntnni  to  Clinch  rirer  Boone 

Rf>ou  removed  his  family  to  fLo  ricu-  sottK  inetit'J, 
and  says :  "  We  arrived  safe,  \ritboQt  mj  other 
dSMenaj  than  such  as  are  common  to  tlds  paa- 
sapc,  my  ■wife  and  dringTiters  boini^  tho  first 
white  women  tliat  over  i^tood  ou  tha  l>anic9  of 
Kentoelcy  river."  The  winter  and  spring  of  1776 
wore  ffwny  wilfiont  nny  partioulnr  inciilent,  fw 
the  ladiojiii,  though  hy  no  uieaiu  frioudly,  luado 
no  direct  attack  on  the  stations.  July  14,  a 
datu^ter  of  Boooe,  with  2  femaio  ooopanioiDi^ 
oaraesdy  wandered  ont  cf  tlio  gtoolcMa  Ibrt 
and  crossed  tho  rivor  in  a  caaoo  opposite 
BooMSborough  at  a  kte  hoar  in  the  afternoon. 
Uneooflcioas  of  their  danger,  thej  were  splaeh- 
ing  the  water  with  iiiuhlle^,  nnr  pcrotivctl  in 
their  play  that  tho  caiuMj  waa  drifting;;  do^o  to 
the  op|x>site  sljore.  Five  Indiatis  wero  there 
Inrkfntr  in  the  Imslic*.  and  oiio  of  tlietn  crawled 
dowu  the  bauk,  seized  tlw  ropo  hanging  iVum 
the  bow,  and  turned  tho  canoe  instantly  up 
Btreom  out  of  sight  of  the  fort  The  Bhrieks  of 
the  eaptared  girls  aroused  the  garrison,  but  no 
attempt  could  bo  made  to  rescue  them,  as  their 
only  boat  was  gone,  and  night  came  before 
Oapl  Boone  mi  h»  corapoDlon  CUlaway,  wfaoM 
dunL'htcr^  had  hoen  i»cizcd,  returned  and  made 
arraiig:<:ni.:nr.s  lor  purt>uit.  The  next  moruing 
Boon.!  aiid  Ills  companions  followed  upon  the 
trail  of  the  Indi  uis  and  in  the  ennrso  of  tho  day 
discovered  them  as  they  were  about  building  a 
fire  to  cook,  surprising  them  so  suddenly  that 
tbejr  had  not  iime  to  murder  thehr  cai>tivei»  ae 
theydoabtlese  wonM  otherwise  hare  done,  and 
the  3  g'irls  were  restored  to  their  fiinilics. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  year  1777  Boone  was 
employed  with  his  command  in  repeUinif  the 
attarks  of  the  Indian^  yrho  were  inritcd  to  tho 
most  Bavogo  deeds  of  cruelty  by  the  British  dur- 
inj^  tho  revolutionary  war.  Ilis  serriow  were 
of  incaU^iilrihlo  advantage  to  tho  new  fw^ttlo- 
ments.  Jjiu.  1,  1778,  tho  people  sulferiug 
greatly  for  wont  of  salt,  he  heodeu  a  party  for 
the  lower  Blue  Lioka  to  mennfiMtiire  it,  and,  on 
Felk.  7,  white  at  some  disfanoe  ftxnn  the  camp, 
ho  vrm  <5nrpri^od  and  nindo  pnst>ner  hy  a  party 
af  100  Indians.  Again  in  this  iostance  his  oun- 
■nmmate  knowledge  of  tbe  red  man*8  ehareetor 
saved  him  and  hist'rioud-.  TTo  Ingratiated  him- 
eelf  in  their  regard,  uud  obtained  fuvurable 
tenne  tor  hta  party  at  the  Licks,  who  became 
prisoners  of  war  under  tho  promise  of  good 
treatment.  lie  knew  that  the  Indians  would 
march  to  attack  Booncsborough,  and  that  if  ho 
and  his  party  reaisted  thej  wonld  all  be  mur- 
dered and  tbcMe  at  the  wrt  massacred,  as  no 
Nvnrninf,'  coidd  roacli  tJiem.  Ho  wjis  conduct- 
ed to  old  Ohillicothe,  and  thence  to  Detroit| 
where  lie  was  kindly  reeel^  hy  the  E&^idi 
commander.  Hov.  ITarailton.  In  order  to  baf- 
fle his  Ciiptorsi,  lio  pret«nded  to  he  very  much 
pletaed  with  his  mode  of  life  anions:  t!iii  Indi- 
ans, went  through  the  fonn  of  adoption  hy 
them,  having  his  hair  pulled  out  excepting  the 
■Oilplook,  ''his  wldte  hlood weflbadoufiatlM 


river,  and  hie  &oe  painted.  Being  allowed  nn* 
der  certain  restrictions  to  hunt,  on  Jane  10, 

he  -vvent  fortli  as  nsual,  and  wlicri  out  of  view 
Started  direct  for  Boone6iK>rough,  more  than 
100  mOea  distant,  which  he  tranced  in  leei 
than  5  days,  dnrinc;  which  time  he  ate  but  one 
regular  meal,  on  a  turkey  whioh  he  shot  after 
ero^ng  the  Ohio.  He  aatidpatod  great  diffi^ 
ctilty  at  the  river,  a-»  ho  w;is  a  poor  swimmer, 
but  accidunt  throw  in  hi^i  way  an  old  oanoe, 
which  bore  him  safe  to  tho  Kentucky  shore,  and 
he  reached  Boonesboroagh  to  warn  the  garri* 
eon.  All  stipposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  his 
wife,  nnder  tliat  imiire.-i.^ion,  had  n  tiirr-  1  .  ith 
her  children  to  North  Carolina.  Tho  fort  was 
at  once  pnt  in  complete  order  for  defence,  and 
on  Aug.  S  it  was  bes-iegcd  by  444  Indians,  led 
by  Capt.  Duqueaiio  and  11  other  Cauadiau^s 
having  French  and  British  colors.  Summoned* 
to  surrender,  Boone  rejilied  witli  defiance,  and 
after  a  savage  attack  uitou  the  furt  tho  assailant'", 
0  timos  greater  in  number  than  the  garri8<»n, 
raised  the  siege,  leaving  87  of  their  party  killed 
and  many  more  wounded.  For  Boone's  sur* 
render  of  his  party  at  the  Licks  and  for  toking 
his  officers  outside  the  fort  at  Booneeboronj^ 
to  make,  if  possible,  before  the  attedc 
menced,  a  treaty,  hy  the  invitation  of  the  Indi- 
ans, ho  was  oourt-mortiallcd.  Boone  conducted 
his  own  defence,  was  triumphantly  acquitted, 
find  promoted  to  (he  rtmk  of  major.  In  1778 
Le  went  U»  Isurili  Carolina  to  see  his  family. 
The  next  year,  having  invested  nearly  all  his 
little  property  in  paper  money  to  buy  land  war- 
rant-*, ana  having,  beside  his  own,  largo  smns  of 
money  to  invest  f'tr  othiT  ]>e(>T.Ie.  lie  was  roh- 
bed  oif  tho  whole,  about  |20,0(X),  on  his  way 
from  KentnelEy  to  Richmond,  where  the  court 
f)f  commissioners  wa'?  hold  to  decide  on  Ken- 
tucky land  claims.  In  1780  he  returned  with 
his  family  to  BoonoeborOQgh,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  his  hrotlicr,  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  him,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  tho  ludi 
ans,  and  Boone  himself  narrowly  escaped.  Tho 
Indians  being  ezoeedingij  troablesome^  a  large 
party  of  mlKda  was  fenwd  to  follow  and  pnn- 
ish  them,  who,  against  Boone's  counsel.  sutT  r- 
cd  themaelTfle  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  the  disastrooa  battle  of  the  Bine  licks  fol- 
lowed, in  which  I^oone  lost  nnotlier  ?on  and  had 
a  brotiier  wounded.  At  tho  cloio  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  OoL  Boone  returned  to  tho  quiet 
life  of  his  farm,  ond  to  his  ]»as-ion  for  hunting. 
In  IT'iC  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  union 
as  a  sovereign  state,  and  as  conrt:^  of  jn^tice 
were  Mtidtli^edf  litigatioQ  in  regard  to  land  ti- 
tles commenced,  and  was  finally  earried  to  great 
lengths.  Prom  defective  titIe-<,  T?oone,  with 
hundreds  of  others,  lost  the  lands  he  possessed, 
wltii  their  valnable  improvements,  and  thus, 
after  the  vifrnr  of  his  life  waa  «:pcnt,  ho  found 
himself  without  u  feiuglu  ocro  uf  thu  vast  do- 
main be  had  explored  and  fought  to  defend 
from  savase  invaders.  Disgusted  with  liis 
treatment,  he  resolved,  from  Im  hatred  of  law 
and  lawTwa^  to  abandoa  Eentaokr  and  move 
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to  tho  fur  we«t,  wliiob  he  did  in  1795.  ITe  set- 
tle •!  fi]>t  on  the  Femme  O^age,  ab  45  n/il.  s 
W.  of  6l  Luaia,  where  he  Ktoaiued  until  lb04 ; 
berthen  removed  to  the  home  of  his  yoongost 
son  until  IblO.  aii  l  finally -went  to  live  witii  Ijis 
5on-iu-l;iw,  FlaiiJvra  L  iliawav.  Aa  the  coun- 
try, at  t!jc*  time  <.>f  Lb  nnuoval,  was  under  the 
doiiiiiiiun  of  Spain,  on  Ju'._\  11,  IS  '"i,  ho  vrrm 
ai>poiutc<l  comiiiandiint  ut  tLo  i  v-uuuc  C^igo 
dbtrict;  and  a.^  his  fame  had  proceded  him,  10,- 
000  arpenta,  or  about  8,500  acres,  of  choice  land 
were  marked  oat  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  given  to  him  for  liis  official  services. 
Thia  priac«ljr  estate  he  aUo  aabseqaentiy  lost, 
beoanse  he  would  not  take  the  tronVle  to  go  to 
I^ew-  Orleans  to  comj !.  to  titlo  before  tho 
immediate  rcjircsontativo  of  llio  Spauish  crown. 
Having  left  Kentucky  in  debt,  he  was  much 
troubled  for  a  while  hy  ill  success  in  hunting, 
but  at  len^h  he  obtaiued  a  valuable  store  of 
peltry,  turned  it  into  ca^^h,  went  to  Kentucky, 
without  Ixjok  account,  paid  every  one  whatever 
was  demanded,  and  on  his  return  to  upper  Lou- 
isiana with  but  half  a  dollar  k  i  t,  said  that  bo 
was  ready  to  die  content,  la  lbl2  he  pettUoo- 
ed  congress  to  confirm  the  title  to  his  chum  of 
1,000  arpents  of  la::  !,  w?.ich  ho  bad  i:l  elected 
to  have  dono  iu  proper  iorm,  and  was  in  dan- 
ger  of  losing,  as  bo  bad  every  tbing  cl.-^i.  lis 
sought  the  ail!  cf  the  Jegislatiiie  cf  Koiitucky, 
and  bis  peliiiuu  wiis  euceessfuU^  ur^'Lil  in  con- 
gress, in  requital  for  bis  eminent  services.  Ho 
continued  to  bunt  occasionally  as  long  as  his 
strength  remained,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
bis  ride  several  years  before  bis  death.  Mr, 
Chester  Harding,  the  eminent  American  arttst^ 
who  painted,  in  Boone's  last  days,  in  1820,  the 
only  portrait  of  him  ever  taken,  infornjs  us 
that  hi3  firdt  si^'bt  of  tho  old  pioneer  found  htm 
Ijing  in  his  honk  in  tbe  cabin,  engaged  in  eo(^ 
ing  a  veni.«nn  'itcak  on  a  ramrod.  Ilis  memory 
of  immediaio  ev<.au  was  very  defective,  but  of 
past  years  as  keen  as  over,  lie  was  ^aite  fee- 
ble, but  able  to  walk  out  with  Mr,  Harding 
every  day.  This  portrait  now  bangs  in  tbe  state 
hi>u-c  "f  K.  iitucky.  Ho  died  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  descendants^  somo  of  the  dth 
generation,  in  the  88th  year  of  Us  age.  and  was 
buried  by  tbo  sido  of  his  wife,  who  b  id  boon 
dead  7  years,  in  a  coffin  which  be  liad  pru\  ided 
and  kept  for  a  long  time  beneath  bis  bod. 
An^'.  20,  1845,  tbo  remain-*  of  both,  having 
bceu  exhumed,  wero  deposiu-d  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  of  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Boone 
was  a  model  for  imitation.  In  spite  of  his 
inany  Indian  encounters,  ho  was  a  lover  of 

eeace,  modest  in  disposition,  of  incorrnptible 
itegrity,  moral,  temperate,  and  chaste.  Of 
no  [trofes-ed  creed,  bis  nat'ire  was  sincerely  re- 
ligious, and  in  tbo  vast  solitudes  of  the  west  ho 
bumbly  reverenced  a  bounteons  Creator. 

BOOXESIlOROrOH,  a  decayed  village  of 
Madiiuu  CO.,  Keuiucky.  In  1775  tbe  first  fort 
erected  in  tbo  state  was  built  here  by  Daniel 
Boone.  In  Booneaborougb  was  courenedt  tow- 


ard the  end  of  last  century,  the  &«t  legiilidTt 

a>~i,-iir:  '.y  ni  tlio  western  states. 

liOOXEVILLE,  a  flouriahiog  dtj,  ib4 
capital  of  Co<^r  co.,  Ifo.,  ritwted  oa  tia 
rig!it  bank  of  tbe  Missouri  rIver,  4?  t:.':',^ 
W.  of  JeiTerson  City,  ia  tho  mi  bt  of  &ncji 
faming  regiMO,  and  in  the  vldn:y  of  iroB,]^ 
and  coal  mines,  and  of  marlile  aad  limestOM 
quarries.  Tho  grape  is  extensively  cultivsfcd, 
and  promise?  to  beooine  an  important  srticJecf 
export.  Tbeadvantageeof  Boooevillcssacott- 
mercial  place  have  drawn  to  it  tiie  greater  pot 
of  the  trade  of  S.  W.  Mi?-^iari,  of  a  f-jrti  srf 
Arkansas^  and  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  It  In 
aiiandsome  eonft-boose,  8  churches,  8  or  iBm" 
paper  office-^,  2  ropowalka,  and  a  nntr  lir  o( 
stores.  For  liealth,  it  is  unsornassed  by  iif 
city  of  tbe  union.  It.  w:vs  settled  bjrMiii 
Boone;  pon.  in  1850,  2,330. 

BOONTOX,  an  important  town  of  If  orris  ca, 
N,  J.   It  contains  a  largo  iron  mandiictdrT, 
which  consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  rolliflgnni^ 
and  nail  factory,  forming  a  most  compteto 
e  .\  t  e  1 1  -i  V  e  e>  tal '  li  -s  h  menL 

BOQ-Ii£GR£B,  Boc-begseb,  or  Bu-kkdhi. 
(ane.  Sala\  a  river  of  Morocco,  emptytaf 
Uio  Atlantic  at  Rab.itt.    It  is  500  yanb  ym 
at  its  moutli,  and  has  au  impe  rial  duck  jiri 

BOORGHAS,  Bouboha-.,  Ho r mas,  w- Bra- 
onAZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  liisata- 
ated  on  a  promontory  ui  tijc  gulf  of  Boot;^ 
in  tlie  Bbck  sea,  is  neat  and  dean,  Jmanti- 
tensive  manufactory  of  clay  pipes  sad  be^ 
and  a  good  trade  in  iron  and  provii^ool,  u* 
gnlf  of  IJoorghas  is  14  miles  long  and  ftooSto 
12  fathoms  in  depth.   Pop.  of  the  ttjwn,  «.0W. 

BOORHANFOOR,  orBooBBAiwpooj;«ton 
of  India,  and  tbo  former  capital  of  Caiw««^ 
iu  the  territory  of  Gwulior,  180  miles  S.Stt 
of  Oq|ein  ;  pop,  about  80,000.  It  is  bmft  « 
tho  north  bank  of  tho  Taptce,  and  whet  s« 
from  thy  other  f^ido  of  tbo  etream  prt^^ 
quite  an  i  i         appearance.  A  bricking 
part,  of  no  groat  strength,  extends  an«™ 
It  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  ibM>*f 
fitrctehing  along   the  river  bank,  ^"^^ 
hero  60  or  70  feet  high.  Aboot  the  centiea 
this  wan  stands  a  mSee  of  bride. 
its  color  the  Hcd  Fort.   It  was  bml.^ 
Akbar,  iu  a  style  of  regal  magnificence,  «" 
pleaaore  gardens,  halls  of  white  marUe, 
mosque ;  but  m- '-^  <  -f  it-  grandeur  has  dcp«n*«( 
and  it  is  fa»t  faumg  u,  ruin.  Tbotovni»« 
contains  but  one  edifice  of  mnch  I'^f^'^ 
wbiclx  is  a  mosque  raised  hy  Aorong"*'*-  ' 
houses  of  somo  of  the  wealthy  "•"^'^J^ 
ever,  are  good  and  cornTuodloUS.  Trie 
are  wide  and  regular,  water  is  6uppbe»l  ^ 
dance,  and  the  town  has  the  reputation  ot  ^ 
one  of  the  best  con=;tnictcd,  as  well  ^ 
the  largest,  in  tbo  Deccau.   The  P<^l*'*X* 
of  mixed  charaoter.  einhracing  ^^''^^^ji^ 
Bramins,  and  otlurs.    The  trade 
monopolized  by  a  Mubamraedan  tnw 
the  Borahs,  who  came  originally  hviu  A 
and  atiU  retain  the  drees  and  aaoj  ^ 
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ovutons  of  tint  oountrj;  Tbcj^  ooonpy  a  pss^ 

ticolar  (^larfer  of  the  town  which  at  night  is 
closed  to  ail  other  penioun,  aad  wanthip  in  a 
xnosqae  of  their  owtL  Tboy  maQofactare  mns- 
lins,  flowered  silk^,  and  bri>oadcs,  and  in  tho 
ti U20  of  TaveniuT  (alMjut  l*"l(;r))  tiso<l  to  exj»ort 
oonsiderablo  qtiantitit-i  of  tlieir  fabrics  to  Persia, 
E^.vpt^  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland,  thooffh  even 
tlxcn  Boorhanpoor  had  pas^vd  tho  meridian  of 
its  prosperity.  TLo  vicinity  ii^  noted  for  cxcol- 
lentgnoM.  This  town  w'w  fooadad  in  1414 
lufflr  Nflsir,  ndw  of  Ondsiali,  snd  fot  ft 
long  Iniie  w;us  the  c.ii«ital  of  the  coiititry.  In 
1599  it  was  Ix^iof^  and  token  by  Akbar|  king 
of  IMhi,  who  reduced  C^ddsh  to  th«  of 
a  province  of  his  empire,  and  chose  for  ^vem- 
or  of  Boorhanpoor  cither  one  of  hu  near 
relatives,  or  some  high  officer  of  the  court.  U 
was  plundered  by  tlio  Mahraltas  in  the  reign  of 
Anrnogzebe  in  lOSa,  and  iu  1720  was  wrested 
from  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  Azof  Jah  or  Nizani- 
ul-rnnlk,  viceroy  of  tho  UeooKQ.  It  WM  ittb- 
JugHted  by  Madhtyee  Slodia  in  tbo  Iftttor  part 
<'f  t!.e  IHith  Century;  wns  r.rcMiiiod  by  tho 
British  uuder  CuL  Stevonsuu,  iu  1B08,  restored 
tiie  same  year,  tod  finally  wUb  Ao  whole  of 
Sindia^s  territory,  or  Gwalior,  piMod  under 
British  protection  in  1844. 

BOOKLOS,  or  Bot  •itLos,  a  lagoon  of  lower 
Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Its  length  U 
88  miles,  its  average  breadth  1 7  niiUvs.  U  is  venr 
fcballow,  and  navigable  oidy  along  its  norui 
^ore.  Several  oaaals  ooDoeot  it  wUb  tho  HUfl^ 
md  ft  tio^e  olumiiol  wicli  tfa«  If  odttemaofttt. 

T^OORXAnAT,  or  BorirNAnvr,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  4  miles  from  Sniyrua,  and  at 
fho  boad  of  tho  golf  of  that  name.  It  contiOns 
the  country  hotnes  of  maaj  of  tbo  BMffohailto 
and  coiisuk  of  Smyrna. 

BOORO,  BouBo,  or  Bobboo,  on  Uand  of  Uift 
Molojorohipelago;  areaabont  1,970  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
M,<KW.  The  surface  is  mountainous ;  the  soil 
is  fi.r(ile  and  suited  to  tho  production  of 
rice,  sago,  fmid^  and  ^yo-wooda  The  ishud  is 
wott  watered,  and  aboondo  with  doer  and  baby- 
roossa  hogsi.  Fort  Defence,  on  the  E.  side,  is  a 
Dutch  biiitlou ;  on  the  north  is  Ci^eli  bay,  where 
plentiful  supplies  of  previaidiw  are  proooniUft. 

BOOROOOrRD,  BiTtrarito,  Boobojkbd,  or 
BooBojiRD,  a  Persian  town,  in  a  fertile  vaJley 
Of  Irak-Ajemee;  pop.  12,000. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  covering  for  the  leg,  tenni- 
aating  in  a  tboe;  originally  so  called  from  its 
ro>eml.lanoe  to  a  sort  of  leathern  bottle  f.T 
carry  iiig  liquors,  called  in  Spoimh  bUa.  and  ia 
Old  French  &out«.— Also  an  lastrmiwiil or tortore 
made  of  boards  laslied  rotmd  tho  leg,  j^o  ivi  to 
crush  it;  or  abnskiudrawn  tigiit  on  tbt-  lev'  wlmn 
wet,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire  so  as  to  contract 
and  pmch  the  victim.  Tlie  btxit  was  a  favorite 
■>odo  of  punishment  in  Scotland  during  the  15th 
and  16th  ct-nturies. — Also  a  box  covered  with 
loa^r  in  tho  fore  part  of  a  itago  or  mail  ooach. 

BOOT  AN,  orBooTAV,  an  Indopondont  torri- 
torv  of  Iliudoistan.  sitnated  on  the  N.  E.  frontier 
of  Bengal,  amoog  the  lUnulaf  a  mooatains, 


wMdh  separate  it  from  TUbot  on  tbo  K,  mi 

brancli  out  over  n  gn  at  part  of  its  surface.  It 
u»  bounded  £.  by  ttie  territories  of  aavago 
moulaiii  tribes,  8.  by  the  British  diairMa  of 
Assam  and  Goalpara,  and  the  native  state  of 
Cooch-Bahar,  and  W.  hy  the  native  state  of 
Bikkim ;  area,  1 1*,000  sq.  m. ;  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.  280  miles;  breadth,  120  miles. 
Some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya 
chain  lie  on  its  N.  bMrthr,  from  which  tho 
aarfkoo  sinks  by  stops  to  the  Bramapootra. 
Tho  xifors  »o  all  rapid,  and  Imto  natnoroiis 
cataracts.  The  tnost  important  stream  tho 
Tchin-tohoo,  which  traverses  the  oountry  from 
north  to  sooth,  and  Ihlls  Into  the  Brama> 

E>otra  after  a  conr>»e  of  150  miles.    In  the 
part  of  thii  country  tho  vegetation  pre- 
asata  tao  nsual  features  of  the  tropics ;  higher 
np  ooCDr  noble  fnre<5t«5  of  pine,  birch,  maple,  and 
yew,  while  tho  hillii  aro  covered  with  frnita 
coiiiinou  to  Europe,  such  as  apples,  apricota 
and  borries.  Tho  soil  is  asaally  w«U  tilled  and 
farrigatod  with  oonridoraMo  mD.  Jtwmj  plot 
of  arable  laii<l  U  improved,  and  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  gourds,  and  melons  are  raisea 
hi  large  quantities.   Tho  tndo  is  oUoflf  with 
Bengal  and  Tliibet ;  tho  exports  comprise 
rice,  wheat,  flonr,  horses,  linen,  musk,  aiul 
fruits;  and  Iho  Imports,  cattle,  hogs,  dried  fish, 
tobftcro,  cotton,   woollen,  indigo,  tea,  gold, 
silvt'r,  and  cuibroidcries.    The  inliabitants  are 
tall,  with  smooth,  dark  skins,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  tho  brood  ISmos  cotmnon  to  the  Chinoso 
and  Ttetsrs.   Thoo^  oimragooas  wlion  a^ 
tacked,  they  aro  by  no  means  a  warlike  people, 
have  littia  knowledge  of  military  art,  and  de- 
vote thoironergies  chiefly  to  agrkndtnra.  Thoao 
Kving  near  fitrenm"  vldoh  are  ranch  sabject  to 
overti-nvii  aro  olten  afllicted  with  goitrti.  Tho 
ordinary  dress  is  of  woollen  doth.   The  re- 
ligion is  Buddhism ;  the  country  has  abundttkoo 
of  priests  and  sapports  multitudes  of  monaa* 
tene^l.    Morality,  nowevor,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Polysndiy  and  polygan^  are  both  gendral,  and 
no  reHgloos  osrenony  Is  olioerTod  In  raarriagOi 
The  sovereign,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  cccled- 
a^tiod  matters,  is  a  personage  called  the  dtiar- 
ma  r^ah.  lie  is  believed  to  ha  an  Inoamatiott 
of  the  divinity,  and  being  cnnsoqaently  above 
the  consideration  of  muudano  affaire,  leaves 
tlie  government  of  tlie  state  to  an  ofl9ciiil  known 
as  the  deb  n^ahf  roaerring,  bowev^,  tho 
right  to  appoint  1  nomber  of  «io  oomuu  of  ^ 
whom  the  deb  rajah  is  obliged  to  con? n!t  in 
all  matters  of  oooae<iuenoe,   Tbo  passes  from 
tho  ttoontaina  to  tho  low  ooantries  are  com* 
mandod   by  fortTe=«ic'?  nndor  the  charge  of 
officers  termed  soobalia,  w  ho  occasionally  vary 
the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by  inroads  Qpc^ 
neighboring 'atAtes.    Tho  frequent  incanioug 
made  upon  Brtddi  torritory  ocoateod  th% 
seniiing  out   of  a  nnssiou  under  Capt.  PetOk,. 
berton  la  1837,  on  the  failure  of  wlVicU  to 
oflbet  a  oe»sation  of  the  grievances^  the  vtaHH^ 
wcro  attacked  and  brnught  nnder  lJr\l\t<\i  f>v,^^, 
IroL    XliO  low  countri«e  are  dividod  iau>  atxxaiX 
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police  and  revenue  districts,  each  under  a 
BopcffiBleiideiit^  and  tlie  whole  system  of  gov- 
eninietit  is  said  to  bo  tli'>miT;]jhly  bad  and 
corrupt.  Bootan  I"?  noted  for  the  number  of 
its  wooden  and  iron  bridges,  and  for  tho  in^e- 
naitv  displayed  in  their  construction.  Tho 
liou.se8  aro  seldom  more  than  1  story  higli,  and 
the  aqueducts  are  simply  trunks  of  trees  hol- 
lowed out.  The  chief  towns  aro  Tussisudoo, 
"WftDflipoor,  Poonakha,  Ghassia,  Paro,  and  Ma- 
richoni.  In  ancient  Bramiuicil  K  L'onds  Boo- 
tan is  called  Madra.  Up  to  thu  lust  century, 
however,  little  is  known  with  regard  to  its 
politic^nl  (.■•iinHlInii.  la  1772  the  Bootealis 
ravjigod  tUo  Icrriiury  of  Cooch-Bahar,  where- 
upon the  latter  state  applied  to  the  Britisii  for 
assistance,  which  being  granted,  tlic  rajah  of 
Bootan  was  attacked  witbm  his  own  dominions, 
df  foaled,  and  forced  to  solicit  aid  from  Thibet. 
Bv  tho  mediation  of  the  latter  state,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  conclnded  in  1774. 

BOOTES,  in  :j-;iMn(i:;i\-,  a  coIl^t^■lI.■l(ioll  iu 
the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  Greek  (iavt, 
■n  ox.  Bootes  means  an  ox-driver.  Tho 
modern  figures  rciircsent  Bootes  as  a  man  with 
a  club  in  tho  right  hand,  and  iu  the  left  tho 
l^ash  \^  Iiioh  holds  3  hunting  d(.>gs. 

BOOTH,  Babton',  an  Knglish  actor,  born  in 
lancnshire  in  1681,  died  May  10,  17:13.  lie 
wa-  >  >{  tin  a'.:(  sent  family,  being  allied  to  Henry 
Booth,  varl  of  Warrington,  and  was  educated 
aib  'Westmioflter,  where  the  anphiase  which  his 
performance  of  tho  pm  t  >  >f  l'am|>hiliu3  in  the 
Andria  of  Terence  calli;d  forth,  lirst  fcugL'cstcd 
to  liim  tho  idea  of  making  the  stngo  a  profcs- 
siun.  Upon  beiii;;  ]\-iiio\ nl  to r.mil  'riiL-r',  -wlicre 
he  was  to  be  cUuuiUd  fur  the  cluit  i  h,  r.iu 
away  and  joined  a  company  of  strolliiv  ; !  vrrs. 
He  was  persuaded  to  return  to  hi»  family,  who 
fvrgare  nim,  but  again  found  means  to  escapo 
their  vigilance,  and  made  his  debut  with  great 
success  at  Bartltolomow  Fair,  ills  first  tu>- 
pearanco  npon  tho  legitimate  stage  was  at  Dub- 
lin in  vt  here  his  perforni:i:icc  of  the  part 
of  Orouiiku  at  once  btampcd  him  ns  a  great 
tragic  actor.  An  engagement  at  Drury^no, 
then  Juidcr  tho  management  of  Bclterlon,  sur- 
cecded  in  17<il,  and  fur  20  years  Booth  was  a 
reigniug  star  on  the  London  boards.  He  took 
the  part  of  Cato  at  the  firat  pcrformanco  of 
Addtson^s  tragedy  of  that  name,  nnd  by  hb 
admirable  acting  added  much  to  the  success  of 
the  play.  One  of  his  most  famous  parts  was 
that  of  tho  ghost  in  Hamlet,  which  ho  ren- 
dered with  an  elfect  almost  npiMl!iiii:.  'So 
actor  on  the  British  stage  has  been  uiure  pupu- 
lar,  or  more  courted  by  tho  rich  and  noble  for 
his  virtues  or  his  talents.  He  retired  from  the 
Stage  in  1729  ;  tho  last  4  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  alien.ition  of  mind  caused  by  a  fever. 

BOOTH,  6iK  Felix,  a  public-spirited  English- 
man,  born  1775,  died  1850.  Ho  was  head 
of  tlie  firm  of  Booth  and  company,  distillers 
in  London,  and  for  his  nnin;:ioeUt  donatio!! 
of  £20,000  in  18:27,  for  i>ron)oting  tho  arctic 
expedition  vader  Sir  JoJm  Itoss,  was  raided 


to  a  baronetcy  in  1834.  That  expedittM, 
which  lasted  from  1829  to  1889,  rMdtid  ii 

the  discovery  of  the  true  po^ittmi  nf  thf  nirji 
magnetic  [Hiie,  and  of  tho  large  tract  of  coiuu} 
called  Boothia  Feli:^  from  tho  Hbcnl  donor  gf 
tho  reqni^ito  funds. 

BOOTH,  Jrxiim  BntrrnB,  an  English  trspo 
dian,  born  in  London,  May  1,  1796,  died  on  tk 
passage  from  l<ew  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  Dm. 
1852.  After  fulfflUng  engagements  at  Deptfiiid, 
near  T.on (Inn,  and  other  ]il;ici-.-,:mdeveniKirfona- 
ing  at  Brussels,  in  1^14  ho  made  his  debotil 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  iu  Loudon,  as  liiefeard 
HI.  Ili^  personal  resembluneo  to  the  cRHttltivk^d 
tyrant  conformed  exactly  to  the  tnnliii  tij  of 
the  stage,  and  his  penonification  of  the  char»- 
ter  was  in  other  respects  so  strikiiiff  tbat  ta 
ciimpcted  successfully  withEdinBndKSlfl,fli« 
just  rising  into  £amo.    The  inana::crs  of  Drnrj 
Lane  induced  him  to  act  there  in  tbo  sasx 
plays  with  Kean ;  but  when,  after  a  few  nicbA 
no  was  a^Min  annoanccd  at  Covent  Ganlcu.  Mi 
appearance  was  tho  signal  for  a  striaui  tiw^^iiin* 
cal  riot,  which  resulted  in  driving  him  for  i 
time  from  the  London  stage.   In  1821  \Awk 
his  first  appeaiauco  in  the  United  State*  ii 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  New  York,  at  ii« 
Bark  theatre,  in  the  sacceoding  yesr,  oalwa 
of  Avhich  occasions  he  assumed  Iris 
character  of  Richard  III.    From  tl:,it  t'.::..  " 
til  the  dose  of  his  life  he  acted  rei»v;aii<li,T/^ 
every  theatre  in  the  United  States,  and  in  epw 
of  certain  irregular  habit?,  which  someuna 
interfered  with  tho  performance  of  his  eng^ 
menta,  enjoyed  a  poi)Hlarity  wliii  Ii  a  les  pn« 
actor  wotiM  have  forfeited.    DuriM  Ihs  jtfg 
part  of  his  life  ho  resided  with  his  Bsif  • 
Baltimore,  making  occasional  j  rotcsMoial  «Jj 
cursions  to  other  cities.   Ho  had  just  rctwwj 
from  a  lucrative  tour  to  CWUbmis  wfi«  w 
died.    Tlie  ran^ro  of  cliaracters  which  too« 
assumed  was  limited,  and  wa«  couliacd  ato* 
exclusively  to  those  whioh  he  had  stodjtdit 
the  begiiininL'  of  his  career.   He    most  cl«»J 
identilied  wliU  that  of  Kichaid,  iu  wbich.?2^ 
the  deatli  of  Eamund  Kean,  ho  had  do  n'* 
Among  his  other  most  familiar  P^'^""^ 
u^jo  iago,  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Sir  W.rT 
reach,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  m 
collar  sphere— the  sudden  and  nervous  cJjwj 
sion  of  concentrated  passion— as  ''r^ 
more  qciet  and  >ubtle  i)as>aL'03  of  his  "■"jf 
tions,  ho  exercised  a  wonderful  sway 
audience,  and  his  appearanoe  upon 
has  111.  en  knn^n  to  awe  a  crowded  and  ^ 
uous  liouse  into  iastunt  silence.   His  f'^^ 
and  action,  notwithstanding  his  short 
were  imposing,  and  his  face,  originally  '"'^j^. 
after  the  antique  type,  was  capable  ^  f^^^^ 
ful  expression  under  the  influence  of  t^-'-*^  v 
Several  of  his  cMldren  have  inheritea  a 
.  of  his  dramatio  talent,  and  are  no*^  F**^ 

actors  on  the  American  sf;i^e.  ifohiB- 

BOOTHAL  K,  a  forlihed  village  of 
i^iuii,  at  the  commencement  of  a       *^ .  ^ 
l«tw««a  Cabool  and  Jalalabad. 
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thai  tlio  Afirlmii-i  hc-jtfin  their  attack  upon  tlio 
iiriliiih  army,  iu  1642,  during  the  di^soatruiui 
retreat  from  Cabool.  Concealed  amid  the  rocks 
and  woods  which  shnt  in  these  defiles,  tho  na- 
tives poured  down  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  Eug- 
lish  troops  which  literally  anuifiilated  thenu 
The  paM  of  Boothauk  i»  5  nulM  long,  aod  ia  its 
iiaiTow«rt  parts,  wliera  It  to  but  60  ft«(  wide, 
is  hcmmad  in  oj  perpendloolar  diffii  600  ftet 
Ikigb. 

BOOTHB.W,  a  township  of  Lbuxiln  co.,  Me., 

between  the  naniari-ottfa  and  Shccj>«'-<>t  rivers, 
and  liaviug  iLo  ucuau  uu  Lho  t>ouih.  It-,  harbor  is 
one  of  the  bent  on  tho  coast,  and  is  iicvor  frozen 
ovar  in  the  winter.  The  inhul  ltaiits  are  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  Hhip  building,  the  foreign 
and  cuu-liti^  trade,  and  tho  fldheries.  About 
100  vessels  are,  eitJier  whoU/  or  in  part,  owned 
here.  Fetnea  oonneot  the  town  with  Bristol 
and  with  Soutbj'Ort,  an  i-^lanJ  in  tho  bay.  Be- 
wdo  a  Confn-effatiuuiil  churcli  and  sevurid  stores, 
Iknithbav  tuis  several  tide-mills  for  grinding 
and  sawiiv'.  in  1"^"'*  about  3,000. 

BOOlillA  ii-.LiX,  ail  insiilar  i>ortion  of 
British  North  America,  between  lat.  09°  and 
7^*  N.,  and  long.  and  97"="  W.  It  was 
discovered  by  Capt.  James  Ross,  and  named  by 
him  in  honor  of  Sir  Ft'li.v  Doutii.  I'apt.  litjss 
liere  detennined  the  poeition  of  tiie  magnetic 

BOOTITTA  GULF,  a  continuation  of  Prinrc 
Begent  iukt,  in  Britisih  America.    It  separuloii 
Boothia  Felix  iVom  Cockburn  bland  and  Mel- 
peninsula,  is  about  810  milee  in  length, 
&ud  iVoiu  GO  to  100  miles  broad. 

BOOTON,  an  bland  in  tho  eastern  arctiipel- 
ago,  S.  £.  of  Celebes,  kt.  6'  8.,  long.  123'  £.  It 
is  governed  by  its  own  prince ;  tho  inhabitants 
ttro  if'ihammodans.  TIkto  is  a  bay  on  llic  E. 
side  of  the  idaud,  into  which,  iu  cidm  weather, 
▼essels  are  liable  to  be  drawn  by  the  corrent, 
which  b  so  strong  that  once  fairly  in,  it  is  said, 
they  can  only  escape  in  the  western  moiuioon. 

BOPP,  FkAHi^  tho  founder  of  the  science 
of  comjmMtivo  plnloln^ry.  '  '-u  at  Moal/., 
fecpL  li,  17yl,  btuJieJ  in  Pans,  London,  and 
Oottingen,  has  been,  since  1820,  professor  of 
odeatal  langaagea  at  Berlin.  Uia  earliest  wnU 
lugs  are  grammatical  worin  on  the  Sanaorit 
liiiij^ua^'o,  and  editions  of  Sanscrit  poems. 
Chief  among  thei»e  ore  his  At^/uhrlidut  Ltkr- 
qMwU  inT  Santkritsprache  (I3erL  16S7),  and 
OloMariiim  S'lnskrilum  (Bert.  1830,  2(1  ed. 
1847).  These  works  have  done  mucli  toward 
ftcilitating  the  atodj  of  this  most  difficult  of  all 
languages.  As  a  mere  orientalbt,  however,  he 
is  only  one  of  tho  many  great  scholars  in  En- 
rope;  but  hb  Verglciehende  GrammtdJc 
SaniiarU^  Zendy  Qricchuetien^  LaUinuehea^JLU- 
lAanueAea,  AUtlc^tKhen^  Gothuehen,  und  Deut- 
*fA«n(5vols.  IVtl.  ls:^.'}-'52,  2d  cd.  18.'r,);  hU 
booths  on  the  Celtic  (BorL  li^9,  Sd  ed.  Ib5a)  and 
Malay  languages  (Bert.  1641),  and  others,  give 
hinitlK-l:L'In-stran1c  a.-i  a  comparative  hnguift ;  in- 
deed, only  i>r.  £dw.  itoth,  of  Ueidelberg,  can  bo 
named  with  him.  Oardiaal  Angelo  lul  apolw 


and  nndorstood  many  moro  Innrfinrc*?;  "W.  ron 
Uumboldt,  Hammer,  and  Itotli,  irnd  niuny  others, 
knew  and  know  fundamentally,  perhaps,  as 
many  aa  he;  baft  be^  first  of  all,  contrived  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  diflbrait  families  of  laa- 
guages  back  to  their  common  source,  and  to 
show,  not  only  by  the  nmilarity  of  sin^e  words, 
as  had  Iwen  done  in  many  eaase  long  before 
him,  but  by  their  spirit  and  graininaf  i<  al  ron- 
struotion,  how  hmguages  are  related  with  onnh 
other,  and  how  they  ori|^nitod.  It  i^  <  Icir 
that  Jii^tory  thus  receives  an  entirely  new  light*, 
while  unthropology  and  ethnology  gain  either 
tettstworthy  connrmation,  or,  at  least,  new 
hints ;  and  the  origin  of  the  different  races,  na- 
tions, religiuiiB,  states,^ and  institutions,  is  more 
and  more  cleared  nj'.  Tlio  hiuguages  most  in- 
debted to  Bopp  are  the  Sanscrit,  Zend.  Malay. 
Benntio,  Slavonto,  Odtie,  and  the  andeot  ana 
modern  Germanic  ton^aies.  Hb nioro  rooont  pro- 
ductions are  ua  tlie  ancient  Prussian  language 
(I8o3),  and  on  the  Albanian  language  (18^)u 

BOPI\\J{D,  or  BoppABT  fane  Fluhlohrim  or 
BontvhrUa),  a  walled  town  of  rnisoiu,  uu  tlio 
Rhine;  pop.  about4,200.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a 
fort  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Drosos.  Ita 
streets  are  narrow  and  antiquated,  and  it  contains 
2  fine  (fothio  dmrches,  a  female  seminary,  and 
2  hydropathio  establishment^  1  of  wliioii  oe- 
eapfes  the  former  abbey  of  jCMianbeig.  The 
tiiu'n  h.i.s  i-oma  trade  (Mid  niairaftetoilee of  eot> 
tun,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

BOBA,  KaTRAaiNA  to«,  the  wife  of  Martin 
Luther,  snppf^-ed  to  have  dc^'^'-ndod  I'mrn  a 
fitmily  of  rank,  bom  in  Ltil  ca,  ni  tlio  circle  ui 
Mersoburg,  Prussia,  Jan.  29,  1499,  died  at  Tor- 

fao,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  bee.  20^  1663.  In 
er  youth  she  was  plaoed  In  a  Cistercian  oon- 
veiit,  Hoar  (Iriniiua,  in  Paxony.  Hero  ^lio  read 
some  of  liie  works  of  Luther,  which  insnired 
her  and  8  other  nnns  with  great  enthnsiasm. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  I/'onliard  Koppo, 
a  native  of  Torgau,  LuIIkt  aucix.%udtxl  iu  thx^ui-iug 
the  escape  of  Katharina  and  of  her  companions 
in  the  cunveiif,  on  tlie  night  of  Anril  4,  1523. 
They  lied  lir?l  tu  Torgau,  then  to  Wittenberg. 
Lnther  exonerated  Koppe  from  all  responsibility 
in  the  matter,  by  taking  it  publicly  uprnn  himseU^ 
and  by  colling  upon  the  young  hulies  to  retom 
to  their  parent-^.  As  thi>»,  hi)W<'ver,  wa-*  not 
feasible,  he  provided  for  them  as  best  he  could. 
Some  of  them  foond  employment  as  teacher^ 
others  married.  Knthnrinti  nlonc  wn.?  h  tl,  and 
became  an  inmate  in  the  huu^  of  tho  may  or  of 
"Wittenberg.  Luther,  struck  with  her  ambble 
nalltit  -,  m  well  as  with  her  talents,  married  her, 
une  iU,  li2u,  although  much  her  senior  in 
years.  The  union  was  happy.  Left  a  widow 
by  hia  death,  she  had  the  friendship  and  aid  of 
Christian  HI.,  kin;,'  of  Demaark,  and  John 
Frcderi*'  of  Saxony.  She  lived  successively  at 
Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Wittenberg',  and  Tor- 
gau, and  lef^  3  sons  and  SdaogliterH. 

BORACIO  ACID,  a  mmponnd  of  tho  met- 
al boron  or  boriom  and  oxy^nin,  in  tlie  pro- 
pertioa  of  1  e^niTaleat  of  ue  former  to  9 
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of  the  latter;  or  in  100  parts,  81.48  of  boriurn 
and  08.67  of  oxygen.  In  its  coinnion  form  of  a 
crystallizc'l  liydrate,  1  cqtuvaleiu  of  b.)r.ui(^ 
acid  is  uuitcd  to  3  oquivjdt'nta  of  water,  and 
tho  compound  consists  of  56.45  of  boracic  acid 
and  43.65  of  water.  It  is  tho  only  known  com^ 
pound  of  boritim  and  oxygen.  It  was  dtsoorered 
in  1702,  l)y  irnjiliLT-  who  called  it  ^cMlJtivo 
aalt.  Tlio  crystals  ore  white,  pcarly%  aud  seal/, 
tmctnons  to  tnetotieli,  and  oxpo^td  tofltomp«r- 
uliirc  of  212-  F.  lose-  liiilf  tlK  ir  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  at  a  hi^'her  temperature  the  whole. 
The  ma.ss  fuses  iutu  a  hard  tranaparent  gliis^ 
but  will  not  sul/lime,  except  at  a  white  heat. 
This  is  anhydrous  boracic  acid.  Unless  i)ro- 
tected  from  the  idr  it  a\fM>rb«  water,  and  lo»es 
its  transparency.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.8; 
that  of  tho  hydrate  is  1 .48.  Lk>iling  water  dis- 
boIvls  I  of  its  weight  of  the  crystals ;  cold  water 
only  about  ^f.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
when  thia  ia  igiuted,  the  aoid  gives  to  tho 
flame  a  beautiful  green  color.  Tliis  is  employed 
aa  a  cbaraoteristio  te>;t  of  its  presence.  The 
add  properties  of  thi^i  substance  at  ordinary 
tempemtiires  aro  very  fi  c-l-le.  It  ?carcf  ly  red- 
dens Vegetable  blues,  and  ttu-iiierio  paper  iss 
tendered  brown  by  it  as  by  an  alkali.  It  h  ex- 
pelled from  its  combiuations  almost  as  readily, 
by  stronger  acids  as  carbonic  acid  is.  Bat  at 
hi;.rli  ioia|n  raturi  s,  as  when  oxpo-vd  t't  a  red  heat 
in  a  crucible,  boracic  acid  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
soda  expels  the  Bulpharie  acid,  and  cmnLinea 
with  the  <u(la;  when  cold,  the  process  may  bo 
reversed,  lu  boding  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
add  is  taken  up  by  the  steam ;  much  more, 
liowevor,  is  tlil-  tho  case  with  t!ie  a!ci  ']io!i(  so- 
lution.   It  is  to  this  property  we  owe  tlie  -up- 

Inliea  of  boracic  aci<l,  which  are  furni-hed 
rom  the  interior  of  tho  earth  by  jets  of  btiuun 
that  issue  through  fi'^^ure?,  and  come  up  more  or 
less  laden  witli  tiiis  nmterial,  and  other  sub- 
Btances,  as  sulphur,  sal-atumoniac,  ohiy,  and  gyp- 
sum. The  acid  is  deposited  in  the  soil  in  the 
f^nii  of  solid  etHore^ccnces,  or  is  collected  in 
pools  uf  water,  through  which  tho  jets  are  ijkhIo 
to  pass.  In  South  Aiuerica  it  is  collected  iij-  n 
the  surface  of  tln^  ^toiiiuI.  At  an  island  of  tho 
Lipari  grouj*,  culled  Vulcano,  12  miles  north  of 
Sicily,  it  rises  in  vapor  at  tho  bottom  of  tho 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  700  feet  boiovr 
its  Bttmmit.  The  rapor  condenses  here  upon 
tho  bottom  and  siile^,  like  front  after  a  heavy 
dew;  bat  it  goes  oo  accumalatiiig,  till  it  re- 
sembles more  a  bed  of  clean  snow;  beneath  it 
is  fntind  n  Inyer  of  red-hot  sal-ixmmouiar, 
through  whirli  I  . 'uie  up  sulphurous  vai)or3.  Tho 
boracif  ariil  is  f^^athered  up  aa  it  collccta,  and 
with  tho  Hulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  ;i  ?onrre 
of  no  little  profit  to  the  i)roprietors  oi  the  vol- 
cano. It  U  also  found  at  S;isso,  in  Italy,  aud  has 
hence  been  called Sassol in.  But  the  greatsupplies 
of  it  are  obtained  from  tho  volcanic  districts  of 
Tuscany.  Here,  over  an  area  of  some  30  miles 
of  wild  mountain  UmO,  i«>sue  through  beds  of 
ealeareoQs  rocks^  black  marl,  and  sand,  Qoneiw 
oaa  Jets  ot  ateam,  whioli  rise  in  white  clonds 


among  the  hills,  and  spread  aroand  oSeiiflTe 
sulphurous  smells  and  vapors,  that  drench  thost 
pa>-iiig  by  tlio  .«pot.    Tho  ground  itaelf  is  hoi 
aud  uudurmined.   It  shakes  beneath  the  fct*. 
and  is  sometimes  so  treacherous  a»  to  let  man 
or  beast,  that  walks  upon  it,  Mtbronghiotoik  > 
heated  F0068MMI*   Its  surfiiee  is  eovend  vift  i 
incrustations  of  suljiliur  and  saliac  .-ii!jstan«i 
The  waters  beneath  are  heard  boiling  via 
strange  noises,  and  are  seen  to  brssk  sstsfMi 
the  surface.   Of  old  it  was  regarded  as  the  en- 
trance  to  helL    The  peasfuits  pass  bj  a 
terror,  counting  their  beads  and  imfbiiag 
the  protection  of  the   Virgin.    The  nsiM 
Moutu  CerboU — moia  Cxrhcri — is  .slill  ntjjiwC 
by  a  neighboring  volcano,  and  the  princi;* 
lagoon  or  pool  from  which  the  acid  is  ubtatMi 
It  is  not  many  years  since  the  great  v^tf 
these  natural  exhulation.s  or  sojflmi,  [is  tLLyi': 
called,  was  discovered;  but  now,  in  tb^(>u!«N7- 
dott  of  Count  Larderel,tbcy  are  by  the  applies 
tion  of  skill  and        :iuity  made  very  j^rutiui 
Wherever  up  tho  biopos  of  the  hills  iLe  f>^^' 
is  observed  to  be  hotter  tiinn  usual,  and  8aipbi:r- 
on'i  vapors  are  seen  to  arise  from  it,  sad 
surface  is  feit  U>  trenildo,  a  pit  is  dug,fi« 
which  soon  issues  a  colniun  of  steam.  Aua- 
porary  wooden  chiomey  l&  put  op  for  Uiis 
pass  through,  so  that  the  workmea  my 
tinue  the  exeavatioii,  and  cou-truct  abosin  vli^i 
stODO  wall  lining,  to  contain  tlie  water  v>ka<l^ 
to  reeoive  and  collect  the  boracic  acid  broQ^ 
np  by  tho  steam.     Tho  water  is  ir.'.r-  -«i 
from  some  supply  at  the  surface,  auJ  ihc  ii* 
ney  is  removed.   Tl»o  heat  eoon  cause*  'it 
water  to  reach  nearly  the  boiling  point.  ^ 
j)enetrates  into  the  liiisurc,  aud  isrcj«ict«IK''« 
gteam,  bringing  up  witli  it  a  portion  of  b"ra« 
acid.  As  it  b  found  that  the  quaality  vh^ 
the  water  is  capable  of  absorbii^  is  r«jvm 
fresli  supi'lies  are  introduced  evervdaj;  *'^ 
the  pits  aro  so  arranged  down  the  slope  or  i'- 
hill  that  the  water  entering  at  the  (»p  P*^ 
from  an  upper  ba-^in  into  a  lower  one,  toil* 
ou,  till  at  the  foot  it  is  received  iutol»iTS*** 
porating  pans.   The  barinsor  "li^ns  s** 
rough  shnjH -i.  rudclv  constructed,  from 5 ti>» 
feet  deep,  and  itoin  'l3  to  60  feet  in  dianx^J; 
they  continue  to  receive  the  vapors  for  Tear?: 
the'jets  aro  liable  at  any  time  to  ccttsa  i^'^^ 
out  in  a  now  place.   The  pans  are  very  8^ 
ous,  and  present  a  great  evaporating 
They  are  heated  by  the  vapors  of  sowr  <«  ^ 
sofBoni,  which  are  conveyed 
flnc^.    After  t!io  li.juor  has  passed  llry>of.^ 
series  of  the  paus  and  been  greatly  conoeD^';^ 
it  is  baled  out  and  draine<l  through  liewt«.i-; 
tho  precipitated  salt  is  t^ikeii  to  ^^.^'^[^^ 
rooms.   These  are  of  brick,  amd  ,^ 
same  manner  aa  tho  pans  are  heated,  l"'  ^ 
operations  are  carried  on  with  no 
fuel,  and  boracic  acid  is  obtained  to  iu»-' 
of  3,000,000  Tuscan  i.ounds  or  kI'TC  j"-^.*'"'^^' 
To  produce  this  amouni,  as  was  tl«>"«^ "! . 
there  were 400  ennu>orating  pans  in  «F*f*  ,  w., 
10  feet  Mpiara  each,  with  sevenloUM>*o' 
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Mt  in  length,  divided  into  oompartmenta^ 
broagh  which  th*  water  flow«d  slowly  from 

•ne  to  anotluT.  boing  thus  much  concentrated 
ir  eva(>oration.  Tlieso  worics  appear  to  have 
«cu  (jitabUdhed  about  the  year  1818.  For  the 
fit  10  yaare  they  produced  only  1,500,  ooo 
ounda,  and  in  tlie  next  10  yea^^  U,o<>(»,o<h) 
ouods.  f  Fom  that  tiino  thoir  yield  hm  slowly 
loreaaed  from  S,152,000  poands  in  1839  to 
boat  3,000/1  in  1^16.  Tho  product  U  of  late 
sars  more  impure  tiiaa  formerly,  the  foreign 
altera  having  increased  from  8  per  cent,  to  25 
Mr  eant.;  which  apiioars  to  have  excited  some 
>prL'hen.««ion  lest  tlio  supply  may  give  out.  An 
uUy«a  made  bv  \\  iliaiuin  of  the  erode  Mid  is 
teraating,  aa  anowiog  the  very  great  varie^ 
the  iMOBiated  anlwhincaa.  It  b  la  foUowa: 


B©r»dc»dd  ci7»UlUi«!  T6.4M 

W»UT  »1M7 

Pulphnri*  iwia  1 

hlHclc  »eU\  \  -l>») 

hulphttf  cif  animi^nU  ^..Vs 

t»u!iih«t.>  <<f  inaniranttM  tra<-«  » 

HuII'h»^  ••(  TiLvsnoiiA  

t^ulj.tiAti'  "f   I.OIS 

Siil|ihAt'>  of  "HwU  O.DIT 

.«tilph»t<>  of  ixiuuitt  U.M* 

hvxj  n«alj<{i»t<i  of  Inm   0.M5 

h.-H-Hii-'iilphat.'"  of  »iu  uiri.i  0.?»*) 

(  'il.-rl.I.'  ..f  'iiii-ii,.:iliiin  o  ■:>< 


<  TipiUiC   liul'?litu«.3  trai.V4 

r  knowledge  of  the  Toaoan  locality,  and 
I  piocaaia  aa  there  eondnotad,  ia  derived  tram 

xrvatise  ofPajon,  who  do-jcribos  it  in  detail. 
John  lio wring  also  has  furnished  some  in- 
isting  data  conoamlng  it.  Boracio  acid  is  of 
■e  principally  for  the  preparation  from  it  of 
ax.  It  i»  uJ^'d  in  mnnnructuring  a  paste  for 
tieiAl  gonia,  uad  ul-yo  iu  making  enamel.  It 
ot  itaea  in  medioiae.  lla  pitee  in  Uverpool 
[M>nt         per  ton. 

<  >iiAClT£,  the  nuneral  anbatanoe  borate 
i:ii;ne«ia,  OMuiating  of  boraelo  add  6S.8  and 

^ncsiia  37.2  per  cont.    It  U  tomd  only  in 

L>r  Snx«>ny  and  Ilobtein. 
OKAX,  l>inoR.\TB  or  Soda  (Arabic  Jat/mi, 
nit  rum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  is  first 
t  i.meti  l>y  the  alchemist  Gebvr,  in  the  10th 
itry ;  aoil  its  chemical  nature  was  firsit  di^ 
.red  by  OeoflWuy  in  1789.  It  b largely  pre- 
d  from  tho  natural  prodncf,  Ix^racio  acid ; 
U  itscll*  found  native  in  various  parts  of  tho 
J,    It  was  known  to  tho  anciont s  as  occur- 
in  concrete  lumi)<»on  the  bordorsof  aerend 
I  in  Thibet  and  Pcrsin,  and  the  waters  of 
>  I.akt^  alao  afford  it  by  evaporation.  The 
,A  dag  oatof  thesromidaraadldiiiiderthe 
I  of  tinoU  or  crude  borax.   It  is  abundant 
ern  nrul  in   Kouador,  in  the  prt  at  sandy 
U  which  extends  back  from  the  i'acifio 
to  th0  Jindi^-    I<]uiquc  is  the  port  from 
it  it  fia  shipiKKl.    Tho  lK)rax  found  hero  is 
m  i  Tc<I  w  i  tn  borate  of  li mo.   All  the  crude 
rcuuiros  refining  to  prepare  It  for  moat  of 
ii*3  U>  whicb  it    adar.to<i.    But  borax  pre- 
from  boracio  acid  almost  wliolly  supplies 
vinnnda  of  commerce.    Pure  anhydrous 
■  iniiiiite  oi  1  equivalent  of  8o<la  and  3  of 
o  iioftd— In  1^  eC  aoda  and 
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69.81  of  boracio  acid.  The  crystallixed  borax 
eoBtainadifRM^nt  proporttona  of  water,  aeeordliig 

to  tho  form  of  the  crystal.  The  r(tiiunon  hex- 
agonal variety  consiiita  of  10  equivalents  of 
water,  1  of  adda,  and  1  of  boracic  acid ;  or  per 
cent.  47.13  of  water,  16.38  of  soda,  and  :\0M  of 
acid.  Hut  when  it  crystalUzefl  in  ociohcdrons 
it  contains  only  5  equivalents  of  water.  Borax 
is  a  white  aalt  of  aweet  taafa^  adoble  in  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  melts  by  boat 
into  a  porous  maaa,  which  at  a  temperature  in- 
creased to  redneea  runs  together  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  called  g1a.s8  of  borax,  Uio  specific 
gravity  of  whicli  is  2.36.  Expo^^Ml  to  tho  air, 
borax  slowly  attracts  moisture,  and  its  surface 
beconea  coated  with  a  white  powder.  It  haa 
the  ronrtionof  nn  alkali  upon  turmeric  paper. — 
The  refining  of  crude  borax  has  been  conducted 
in  the  aeaport  towns  of  the  Mediterranean  bom 
noMita  tiaies,  and  particularly  at  Veoiee.  XIm 
name  Venetian  borax  bos  thus  l>een  fynonymoos 
with  the  refined  article.  Various  nroccs!»C3  have 
been  ad(^)ted for thia  purpose.  Arttfldalboraz 
is  prepared  from  boracic  acid  by  boiling  this 
with  carbonate  of  soda;  tho  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  by  the  boracic  acid,  and  borax  cryatal- 
11. 03  on  cooling.  TheOparation,  however,  must 
bo  conducted  on  a  Largo  scale  and  very  slowly, 
in  order  to  obtain  large  crystals.  When  tho 
article  was  flrrt  introdaced.  in  (Mder  to  meet  the  " 
prgiidico  in  favor  of  the  old  qnality,  tho  crystals 
of  which  were  worn  and  rubbed  bv  long  traua- 
port,  It  waa  ftmnd  neoeaMry  to  gire  the  eame 
appearance  by  turning  them  in  a  cask  which 
revolved  ui>on  an  axis.  Borax  is  adulterated 
witli  common  salt,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  s»Mla ; 
with  alum  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  l>e  de- 
teoted  by  tho  taste,  and  when  in  solution  and 
ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  may  be  converted 
intoatbtek  jelly  by  precipitation  of  tbealmnfaia. 
Litma.s  pa{>er  also  detects  it  by  the  acid  re- 
action of  alum,  in  tnrnin-'  the  blue  c  "lor  to  red. 
I'hotjphate  of  soda  has  l<eon  found  in  Knplish 
boras  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  Tlie  usee 
of  borax  are  as  a  flux  for  producing  fnsiMoi  sili- 
cates in  assaying.  In  brazing  and  welding 
it  forma  a  thin  fSriUe  proteetion  to  the  bright 
inct.ll  surface,  preventing  oxidation  anddlaauT- 
ing  any  oxide  that  m.iy  have  formed.  Tn  the 
use  of  the  blowpi|)e  it  is  a  very  useful  flux,  from 
its  property  of  dissolving  tho  metallic  oxides 
and  forming  colored  glasses  with  them,  by  which 
their  presence  is  detected.  In  medicine  it  is 
employed  for  many  dfiaaawa  eonneeted  wHh  the 
bladder  and  tho  uterus,  and  also  as  a  wash  for 
cutaneous  eruptions,  canker  in  tho  mouth,  and 
ringworm,  it  has  the  property  of  malcing 
cream  of  tartar,  when  boUed  together  with  ItL 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  this  soluble  cream  <rf 
tartar  is  often  found  a  convenient  prepara* 
tloB  when  large  doaea  of  thia  medlebie  are 
required.  The  nianufacturo  of  borax  in  England 
is  confined  to  one  firm  in  Liverpool.  This  firm 
produces  about  2,000  ions  per  annum,  worth 
X4S  \KT  ton. 
fiO&DA,  Jiaa  Ohaiui^  a  nweh  matheoft- 
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tician,  born  at  Dax,  department  of  Landes,  May 
4, 1733,  diod  in  Paris,  Feb.  20, 1799.  Eurlv  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  mathetuatice  in  the  light 
cavalry,  and  afterward  an  engineer,  and  finally 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
consider  the  practical  questions  of  gunnery, 
navigation,  and  hydraulics.  Chosen  a  nicuber 
of  the  academy  in  175G,  he  furnished  to  it  sev- 
eral valuable  contributions  on  these  eubjects. 
IIo  was  employed  by  the  government  in  1771 
on  chronomctric  expeditions,  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  chronometers  in  de  termining  longitude:*. 
He  was  engaged  in  tlio  revision  of  weights  and 
measures  in  France,  and  calculated  logarithmic 
tables  for  a  centesimal  division  of  the  jjuadrant, 
Bacrificing  much  of  his  private  property  in  the 
expensive  work  of  perfecting  them,  llis  namo 
is  in  modem  days  connected  with  the  reflecting 
circle,  or  repeating  circle,  a  valuable  ostronom- 
ioal  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with  great 
accuracy,  invented  by  hira. 

BORDE,  Andrew,  an  English  phy&lcian,  bom 
at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  about  1500,  diod  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  London,  April,  1549.  IIo  wroto 
several  works  of  a  humorous  character ;  and  is 
said  to  have  given  risfo  to  tlio  phrase,  "  Merry 
Andrew,"  from  his  practice  of  making  droU 
speeches  at  fairs  and  public  gatherings,  to  at- 
tract tho  people. 

BORDEAUX  (anc.  Burdigaln\  a  largo  com- 
mercial city  and  seaport  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Gironde,  on  tho  left  bank  of 
tho  river  Garonne,  55  miles  from  its  mouth, 
307  milu3  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Several  centuries 
before  Christ,  it  was  a  commercial  emporium, 
and  the  chief  town  of  tho  Bituriges  Vivisci,  a 
Celtic  nation  of  southern  (iaiil.  In  tlie  2d  cen- 
tury, Hadrian  mado  it  tlie  metropolis  of  Aqui- 
tania  aefxinda.  Many  monuments  were  erected 
by  tho  Romans,  among  tho  nuniber  tlio  temples 
of  Tutcla  and  of  Diana,  the  fuuutain  of  Divona, 
and  tlic  amphitheatre.  On  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man emnire,  Burdigala  was  held  for  less  than  a 
century  oy  the  Visigoths,  who  were  driven  from 
it  in  509  by  Clovis.  For  a  few  years  during 
the  8th  century  it  was  pos;H}sscd  by  tho  Sara- 
cens from  Spain,  but  after  tho  battle  of  Poitiers 
they  were  expelled,  and  Bordeaux,  under  Clmr- 
lemagno,  was  governed  by  counts  of  its  own. 
On  the  finrd  dissolution  of  tho  Carlovingian 
empire,  Bordeaux  became  the  capital  of  tho 
duchy  of  A<iuitaine,  but  was  for  a  time  united 
to  Franco  by  tho  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taino  with  Lonis  VII. ;  tliis  princess,  however, 
being  divorced,  brought  all  her  rich  inheritance 
to  Henry  Plantagciiet,  afterward  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  Bordeaux  remained  in  the  possot- 
sion  of  the  English,  and  in  tho  14th  century 
tho  Black  Prince  mado  Bordeaux  tho  seat  of 
his  court.  The  city  was  the  last  to  subntit  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  1453.  This  jirinco 
added  to  its  already  strong  fortifications  tho 
castle  of  Ila  and  the  chateau  Trumpctte,  for 
centuries  tho  strongholds  of  Bordeaux.  Mate- 
rial improvements  began  under  the  reign  of 


rionry  FV. ;  they  continued  during  that  of  Louis 
XI  when  several  Roman  structures  were 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  new  buildings, 
and  after  1743,  they  were  conducted  on  a  regu- 
lar plan.  A  new  city  rose  at  the  north  of  the 
old  one,  with  fine  avenues,  promenades,  and 
squares,  adorned  by  handsome  edifices.  In  Bor- 
deaux and  its  vicinity  were  bom  Ausonius,  Mon- 
taigne, MoutesHjuicu,  the  Black  Prince,  Richard 
II.  of  Englan<i,  and  Charles  Vemet.  Dur- 
ing tho  first  revolution,  Bordeaux  was  the  bead- 

Suartcrs  of  tho  Girondists,  and  sutiVred  moch 
oring  the  reign  of  terror.  Under  Napoleon, 
the  town  was  injured  by  the  continental  block- 
ade, and,  thus  alienated  from  the  imperial  rule, 
became  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who  manifested  his  gratitude  by  conferring 
tho  title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux  opon  the  \io^l- 
humous  son  of  the  duke  de  Berry. — Beside 
tlio  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  Gallienus,  very 
few  remains  of  tho  Roman  monuments  are 
to  be  seen.  Those  of  tho  middle  ages  have 
been  better  preserved ;  among  these  arc  the  ca- 
tliedral,  an  irreg\Uar  though  imposing  Gothic 
edifice,  undertaken  in  tho  11th  century,  and 
completed  in  tho  15th  ;  tho  church  of  St, 
Michel,  built  toward  the  12th  century;  the 
church  of  St.  Croix,  built  before  tlie  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  and  restored  by  Charlemagne ; 
tho  imperial  college  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
The  modem  edifices  are  inferior  neither  in 
number  nor  in  beauty:  the  im]>erial  palaoe, 
formerly  tho  residence  of  tlie  archbi^liop ;  the 
Bourse,  and  Uio  grand  tli^Atrc,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$800,000,  and  presenting,  without  exception, 
tho  handsomest  exterior  in  Europe.  The 
thedire  da  tariith,  which  was  also  one  of 
tho  most  beautiful  in  France,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  1855.  The  famoos 
bridge  which  maintains  the  commmiication  be- 
tween tho  city  and  the  suburb  La  I^tide,  on 
the  right  bank  t)f  the  Garonne,  was  commeoctd 
ilk  1810  and  cotnpleted  in  1621,  at  a  cost  of 
11,300,000.  The  view  presented  by  the  city 
from  the  opposite  bank  is  unrivalled ;  superb 
quays,  lined  with  handsome  buildings,  skirt  the 
Garonne,  which  forms  hero  a  large  half  circle, 
about  3  miles  on  the  outer  side,  and  is  more  than 
700  yards  wide.  The  port  is  capiible  of  accom- 
modating 1,200  ships,  and  such  as  do  not  ex- 
ceed 500  or  COO  tons  may  enter  it  at  all  time* 
of  tlic  tide.  Some  of  tho  acconunodjvtions  for 
commercial  or  manufacturing  purpu>«.>3  are  OD* 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  the  dock  for  colonial 

Iiroduco ;  tho  snufif  manufactory  near  Fort  du 
la,  tho  warehouse  of  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing more  than  30,000  cwt.  of  tobacco;  and 
some  of  tho  cellars  in  the  qiiartkrdct  ChartT&nt^ 
immense  caves,  where  1,000  tuns  of  »iue 
or  millions  of  bottles  can  bo  laid  up  at  once. 
Manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on.  Be- 
side ship  yards,  there  aro  numerous  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, sugar  refineries,  vinegar,  glass  bottle, 
shot  and  cordage  factories,  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  kid  gloves,  corks,  musical  instra- 
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mcnts,  &c.,  ifec.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  cattlo, 
and  timber,  but  tiio  dtief  exports  consist  of  tho 
red  wines  pnidncod  in  tlio  vicinity,  of  •which 
50,000  to  60,000  tuns  are  rearlj  sent  to  ev«rf 
ooniitry,  especially  to  England,  Rnssio,  and  the 
Tnltcd  Stutes.  Brandio?,  which  come  mostly 
from  tho  ronton  uorth  of  the  city,  fomi  tlie 
next  Lr:iii()h  of  exports.  About  400  v^scla, 
of  tho  burden  of  70,000  tons,  belong  to  tiio 
port  In  1853,  1,431  vesscK  tonnage  190,000, 
of  which  1,030,  tonnage  116,141,  ir«nFr«ndi, 
entered  the  port,  and  946  vessels,  tonnaf^e  103,- 
898,  of  which  546  French,  tonnafjo  87,880,  left 
it.  In  the  coasting  trade  of  tho  samo  vi-nr,  tho 
arrivals  wore  8,8ll  vduda  with  428,277  tona, 
and  tb«  deamoea  7,807  TVOMb  with  400,419 
tons.  The  value  of  poods  placed  in  bond  in  1863, 
was  about  $1 1.1,000, u«jO.  lii  the  firsts  montha  of 
166ff  the  arrivals  of  vessels  wcreSM  (of  whi^di 
196  were  French),  and  tlio  clearances  160  (of 
which  120  Wijra  Frtsnch).  A  newly  con- 
etmctcd  railroad  facilitates  intercourse  with 
Paris  and  tho  intervening  towns  in  tho  val- 
ley of  tlie  Loire.  Beside  a  joint-stock  bank, 
\vith  a  cajjital  of  $000,000,  whi<  li  has  l>ecti 
long  ia  existonoe,  tho  bank  of  Franco  has 
«9atiblfolicd  here  trithhi  the  lart  10  years 
a  branch,  which  transact.")  n  larpo  nnionnt 
of  business.  The  costom-house  duties  bring 
ia  yeariy  between  $9,000,000  and  $2,50(^000. 
Tlie  municip.-il  receipts  are  over  $000,000,  and 
this  incomti  euahlus  thti  city  to  maiutain  estab- 
lishments of  icwisraction  and  ohatitjr.  Among 
the  latter,  tho  new  hospital  deserves  special  no- 
tice. Tlie  moseam  contains  the  public  library 
with  110,000  vuUune?,  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory and  antiquiU^  a  picture  piiwj  with  good 
paintings  of  the  French,  Itdian,  and  Flemish 
schools,  classes  in  de?i^  and  paintinjr,  and  .on 
observatory.  Titers  is  oho  a  bouiuic  gnrdcn, 
vilheonn«s  of  lectures  upon  natural  philoso- 
phy, an  academic  famlty  and  the  imperial  col- 
lege dependent  on  tlio  uuivcrsity  of  Friuicc,  an 
iraperial  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  beUes- 
lettres,  and  aeveral  other  learned  societies  and 
scientifio  e^^abtishnients.  Twenty-five  journals 
a!nl  periodioalH  are  published  in  Bordeaux,  of 
which  7  are  poUtuud.  Bordeanz  ia  the  aoat 
of  an  archMahoprio  and  an  imperial  ocmrt,  has 
tribunal^;  of  primary  iurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, and  47  Cathouo  churches,  1  Protestant 
ehoroh,  and  1  synagegoa.  In  point  of  wealth, 
in^1mction,  and  rcfi'ioinent,  it  holds,  next  to 
I'ariij,  the  Ist  rank  among  tho  cities  of  France, 
while  in  point  of  po]>ulation  it  is  the  4tli,  oon* 
talninsL  in  1856,  140,601  inhabitants. 

BORDEAUX,  IIexbi  Ciiaelks  Fkbi>inand 
Maiiia  DiKt  i>ONNf:,  duke  of.   See  Chamhohd. 

BOKDEAUX  WINES,  a  general  name  ap- 
plied to  the  wines  prodnoed  In  the  Freoeh  de- 
partment of  Gironde.  Tho  nvcraff©  annual 
produce  is  48|400,000  gallons,  of  which  30,800,- 
000  are  eaqtartcd,  8,800,000  taken  for  homo 
ConsnmpMon,  and  8,800,000  employed  in  the 
zuauuhatttre  of  coguac.  Tliero  are  6  classes 
cf  Boffdeau  winM^  MMoo^  Qrvnti  Palm, 


Coast,  Terres  Porto-!,  and  Er.trc-d>^'ni-ycrs. 
M<  ili>e  is  red,  aud  ci'tacs  from  the  district  of 
tlie  same  !iame;  Graves  is  white,  aud  is  pro- 
duced Booth  of  ISordeaox;  Paioa  is  red  and 
whltei,  from  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  the 

Montferrat  hein^  the  Ic.^t  of  the  k;:id;  tl.o 
ciimt  wines  are  also  from  tho  Garoimo  aud  tho 
Dordogne,  between  ILangon  and  Blaye;  the 
Eutre-deux-Mers  are  prodnc.d  in  tho  nortJi-en-t 
of  Medoc.  In  respect  to  qiuUity  tliu  wiiicd  ttro 
divided  into  5  cla-^soa.  The  1st  class  contains  4 
erut^  which  are  25  per  cent,  higljcr  in  valno 
tlian  other  wines  of  tlje  same  district.  Theso 
ore,  Lafitc,  L'itour,  Chuteau-Mivrgaux,  and 
Uaut-Brion.  Tho  2d  class  comprises  the  wines 
of  Roan,  Gorco,  Bcrille,  Larose,  Brane-Monton, 
Pichon-Longueville,  and  Caltm.  Tfie  otl.i.r 
classes*  are  composed  of  inferior  qualities.  Tho 
8  principal  clafi!>es  of  white  Bordeaux  wines  are 
those  of  Graves  and  t!u  ?o  of  the  left  hn!if:  of 
the  Garonne.  Tho  best  wines  among  tho  latter 
are  the  Santemes  Barsac,  Preigaao,  and  Lan- 
gon.  The  best  Bordeaux  wines  are  popidjirly 
known  in  America  and  in  England  as  claret, 
Tlie\  are  noted  for  delicate  flavor,  and  a  per- 
fomo  which  seems  to  oombino  tho  violet  and 
the  rasphernr;  ildi  !n  eolor,  gratefhl  to  th« 
et-iisr,  and  whole-i  ine  in  tlieir  effects. 

BUKDEN,  BtMroN,  an  American  civil  engi- 
neer and  ecieniitie  mechanio,  bom  at  Fr^ 
town,  now  Fail  Kiv.  :■,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  17i»3, 
died  at  tho  same  place,  Oct.  28,  Isr^G.  His 
early  years  were  spent  at  Tiverton,  B.  I., 
where  he  acquired  such  imperfect  rudimentJ 
of  education  as  tho  dLntrict  schools  alFord- 
ed.  Ho  dtveli>i>ed  (.-rrat,  l'v'r.',_-[  :ivo  pow- 
er and  mechanical  ability,  ilotheumtios  and 
geometry,  as  applied  to  mechanical  combina- 
tions, ^vero  hU  especial  pfndicR,  and  ho  taught 
himse  lf  ■w  i;h  UiO  aid  of  sucii  Ifooks  as  accident 
threw  in  Ills  way.  "Without  .serving  any  ap- 
prcntice-hl])  he  made  himself  n  thorongh  wortc- 
luuii  in  wiiod  and  metal,  and  became  one  of  tho 
ablest  practical  mechanics  of  his  day.  Early  in 
life  he  practised  surveying  with  success,  and 
made  his  own  surveving  compns'*,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  an  excellent  instrmn. m.  Witli  tho 
first  fruits  of  his  labors  he  purchased  liees'a 
Cyelop.i:  dia,  which  opened  to  nim  a  mine  of  in- 
foriJKitlon,  and  contrilnitcd  greatly  to  hi>  fiittiro 
success.  In  1828  he  took  charge  of  a  inachino 
shop  in  FUl  River,  Mass.,  and  in  1880  devised 
nr.d  constmrted  for  the  state  of  M.%«'<?i<'hn?ctt.'», 
m  apparatus  fur  measuring  tho  base  line  of  tho 
trigonometrical  8nr%'ey  of  that  state.  Tho  appa- 
ratus was  50  feet  long,  was  enclosed  in  a  tube, 
and  was  of  an  Inyariaote  length  in  all  tempera- 
tures. Four  compound  niiernsonpcs  aoeottipa- 
nied  it,  and  both  tube  and  microscopes  were 
moonted  upon  trestles,  havhig  motion  in  every 
direction.  At  that  time  it  was  the  most  arcn- 
rate  and  convenient  instrument  of  tlio  kind  ex- 
tant, and  it  is  now  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  U.  S.  co.tst  stirvey.  Mr.  Borden  fts.si<sted  in 
the  mc:L>ui\;  uf  the  ha»u  uiid  in  the  subiicqucut 

triapgwlation.  In  1884  he  took  charge  of  the 
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work,  and  completed  it  in  1841.  In  its  pr<^;resa 
Ym  geiiios  and  rof  oorce*  were  tried  to  the  nt- 
njo->t.  With  Uniited  mcnng  ar.  l  im]  .  rfect  in- 
siriaooDts  Le  proved  hb  alilit;  Ij  "  ti-  iiie?  g'>o<l 
iforkwitli  poor  to-jls."  An  account  of  this 
survey  iind  it-)  results  m£7  b«  fotmd  in  the 
:Viiuri«  an  rhil<>^-.pLical  lTanRactiona,'*Tol,  U. 
34.  Its  precision  has  since  l"  .  u  ^ati -r:\ctori- 
]/  proved  by  the  coast  survey.  Mr.  Burden 
was  next  employed  aa  sorveTor  in  the  case 
"  Ithode  Island  t».  M.is-;.cliii^.:t*-."  arcn.  d  in  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  in  lb44.  Allcr  its  decision 
he  traced  and  marked  tho  boundary  lines  bo- 
tivecn  fifntr-'.  Ho  ril>o  constnu  ted  pcvcral 
railroafls,  andjtubii'^hc'd,  in  1851,  '*  Furuiulu>  for 
con-strnctinf  B^lroads,"  in  one  octavo  volume. 
In  1H51  ho  accomplished  a  diiEcidt  feat  in  engi- 
nccrinjr.  by  suj5[)ending  a  telecraph  wire,  orera 
milo  li  .ii-',  upon  masts  220  foe?  liigli,  .!<  ro^s  tho 
liud^n,  from  tbe  Paliaadea  to  Fort  Washington. 
But  hiB  reputation  as  a  acientiflo  man  rests 
chiufly  upon  his  succc^'ful  conduct  of  tho  first 
geo<lctic  survey  ever  completed  in  this  country. 
At  his  death  ho  waa  a  member  of  the  American 
philosoplucal  society,  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  learned  bodies. 
In  his  private  cbaraeter  he  vaa  a  model  of  in- 
tegrity and  honor. 

BORDENTOWN,  a  village,  pop.  3.000,  in 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  tho  Camden  and 
Amboy  raihrood,  80  miles  £rom  Philadelphia, 
67  from  New  Tork,  and  0  from  Trenton. 
It  lies  pk  I-  uitly  on  an  elevated  plain  on 
tJie  left  bank  of  tho  Delaware  river,  and  con- 
tains several  public  and  private  schools.  It  is 
tho  terminus  of  the  l;i\varc  and  Raritaii 
c^nal,  is  connected  l*y  railroad  w  itli  Trculuii, 
and  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions  by  steam- 
boat from  Philadelphia.  Tho  mansion  built 
and  long  inhabited  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  i^  in 
the  noiL'Jiborljood. 

BUKULEY,  Jobs  Brale,  on  American  agri- 
enltnrist,  born  in  1726,  died  at  Phikdelphia, 
Jan.  2n,  1804,  Tliongh  of  tho  legal  profession, 
his  liul'ilual  employment  was  husbandry,  and  ho 
eultivated  an  estate  on  Wye  island  in  Cticsa- 
peako  bay.  Ilepulilishcd  many  esaays  and  short 
treati«!03  on  agricultund  ttipics. 

BOliDONE,  Pahide,  a  painter  of  theVcnetian 
school,  bom  at  Trevisso  m  1500,  died  in  Ven- 
ice in  1670.  He  studied  under  Titian  at  Venieev 
nnd  subseqnently  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  Giorgione's  works,  originated  a  stylo  of  his 
own,  Auil  of  fire  and  grace,  and  dbtingnished 
by  all  tho  force  f>t'  col.irin'^'  then  peculiar  to 
the  VejK-tian  scljool.  Oiiv  ol  his  best  jirc^Lrved 
and  mo>t  successful  pictures  is  the  "Old  G un- 
do] ir  iv-  c^cnting  a  King  to  the  Dogo,"  which 
Vasii  1  styles  the  artist's  masteri)icce. 

BOliE,  the  rapid  rushing  of  tho  tide  inland 
against  tho  current  of  a  river.  This  phenome- 
non  takes  place  when  a  narrow  river  falls  into 
a  gradually  widening  tstnary  wliii  li Mil  ji  i  t 
to  high  tidcii.  At  spring  tides  tho  great  volume 
of  water  which  enters  tho  wide  month  of  tho 
ostoary  is  oompressod  as  it  advances  tiU  it  is 


several  feet  higher  tliaa  tho  raooth  of  tie  riTer, 
np  which  it  tlierefore  rushes  like  a  tnrrtaL  la 
Enphmd  tho  bore  is  observed  in  the  St  vtnjiod 
Trent  rivers  and  in  Solway  frith.  Tlitre  'a  t 
remarkable  bore  in  tho  IIo<^y  branch  of  tLe 
Ganges,  where  the  current  goes  70  mikt  ia  i 
hours;  also  at  the  month  oT the  Bramspootn, 
where  1."  l'":it  vcntnros  to  naviirato  .V.  >;.ri  j 
tide,  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Iiuliis.  Tb«n3« 
of  we  tide  in  the  hitf  of  Faody  res^mUci  i 
bore,  and  this  phenomenon  is  ol'xTVfd  Ir.  «.^f 
of  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
well  as  in  the  Amazon. 

BOREAS  (tho  north  wind),  in  mythologr.t 
son  of  Astnrns  and  Eos,  a  brother  <^  llesptna, 
Zephyrns,  siul  Ni)tuas  dwelt  in  a  cavo  cf  M  /lat 
Qismus,  in  Thrace,  carried  off  Orithjis,  iaa^ 
ter  of  Ereditheus,  by  whom  be  Iwfot  Zrtei, 
Calais,  and  Ck-i>i«atra,  who  arc  oalleJ  Bon'S^i. 
In  the  Persian  war  Boreas  destroyed  tlit>  Mitpe 
of  the  invaders,  and  hence  was  worshipped  it 
Athrn?,  where  a  festival,  Boreasmoi,  wasiasj- 
tuted  in  hij*  honor.  Ho  was  representtd  wisi 
wingK,  which,  as  well  as  his  hiur  and  beaii 
were  full  of  flakes  of  snow ;  instead  of  le«  k 
had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  with  the  ttiairf 
his  garment  lie  stirred  up  clouds  of  dn-t. 

BOBECOLE,  a  variety-  of  cabbage  bums 
Brussels  sprottts,  and  eefebrated  fcrtCDdHiiM 
and  delicate  flavor.  "Wild  cnMtagc,  or  hrma 
okraeea.  to  which  species  borecole  belongs  is 
met  with  hi  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Evope- 
It  1^  very  common  in  tlie  southern  part  of  T^ff- 
key,  e^i>ecially  about  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
also  found  in  Great  Britain,  on  tha  cosit  ^ 
Kent,  near  Dover,  on  tho  Yorkshire  coe«4t i« 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  on  the  isloof  Wijbt 
In  other  jilaces  it.  fi>nii3  a  broad-leaveJ  gto*^ 
plant  with  a  aomewhat  woody  stem,  haTOi 
but  uttle  fikeness  to  its  ouIUvtted  prog^n  j.  U 
comparing  the  difTerent  varieties  of  wil*i  f^" 
bago  with  the  corresponding  varieties  ^  g^' 
den  produce,  it  is  dlffiotdt  to  conceive  bj  vitit 
snccessivo  steps  of  culture  and  dotnwticitiis 
tho  numerous  changes  and  improvements 
been  effected,  wbi^  gave  birth  to  the 
races  of  cabhngcf,  savoys,  borecoles,  broew* 
and  cauliflowers,  so  dilferent  in  asi)cctw* 
flavor  from  tin  ■!•  ^vild  i>rogenitors. 

B0R£aA3ij  a  parish  in  £e»»^£iigii|B^u< 
ilte  of  Newhall,  a  mannon  bdlt  mtMiM^f 
Henry  YTI.,  and  successively  occnpio*!  as  st* 
dcnco'  by  the  i)rinces3  Marr,  by  VilUora.  daW 
Atckinghara,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  »•  «• 
of  All  eTnurle.    Newhall  is  now  a  nnnu^i?. 

BOiiGUESE,  the  name  of  a  patridan 
of  Sienna,  Italy,  which  has  been  more  or  less* 
tin-uislied  since  the  middle  of  tho  16th  centST- 
A  jurisconsult,  of  tho  name  of  Marco  AdH** 
Borghoso,  who  was  employed  by  the  p*}* 
court  in  the  early  port  of  the  16th  ceptgt  y 
pears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  il»  IW"* 
at  Home.  His  3d  son,  Camillo,  bceaine  rcf 
Paul  V.  in  1605,  and  he  lavished  thd  ho»« 
and  riches  which  his  place  enabled  him  toci^ 
mand  on  hia  lelatiTea.  For  a  aon  ef  hi"''' 
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brother,  named  Meroo  Antonio  Borgbeee^  he 
procured  the  prinoedom  of  Salmona  and  a 
gnindeeship  in  Spuiu.  Ilii  Lrother  Francesco 
E«  made  the  leader  of  the  troops  tent  againrt 
Ventoe  In  1007,  to  maintah  tne  |>apal  oaaaa 
against  the  opposition  of  tliat  ropubho.  Sclpione 
Ckffarelli,  a  nephew,  he  created  fanlioaL  Paolo, 
the  son  of  Marco  Antonio,  miuried  Olympia 
AldobraJif'.ini,  tlio  only  child  of  the  firinoe  of 
Roasano,  und  grand-uicco  of  Clement  VIil.,aud 
tfaos  introdocM  the  wealth  of  the  Aldobrandini 
into  the  Borgfaeae  ftmily.  The  son  of  Paoloi 
named  Qfovannf  Brtttsta,  was  the  amttana^of 
Philip  V.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1717.  Uia  son,  Marco  AntoaiO|  was  Ticeroy 
of  Vaplea  la  1T91,  and  another  of  the  Hune 
name,  descended  from  him,  became  a  noted  col- 
lector of  vfotk^  of  art,  with  which  he  adornud 
his  snmptaous  villa  on  the  PIndan  hill. — 
Camillo  FiLirro  Lrnovico,  a  son  of  the  art 
collector,  boru  in  Ivume,  July  19,  1775,  died 
at  Florence,  April  10,  1882.  Dnring  the  in- 
vasion of  Itdy  oy  the  Freooh  he  Joined  thio 
enemy,  showing  a  singnlar  d«Todmi  to  iba 
French,  and  jjarticularly  t^)  Bonaparte  ;  and  waa 
afterward  (1803)  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
Wuib  Panline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  and 
widow  of  Gen.  Leolerc.  In  1?'04  ho  became 
a  French  priuois,  aud  on  Uie  breaking  unt  of 
1^  Att^ian  war,  the  next  year,  aasamed  the 
cofumand  of  a  squadron  of  the  itniicriiU  (rnard. 
At  the  closo  of  it  his  wife  received  the  duchy 
of  Gnastalla,  and  he  took  the  title  of  the  dnke 
of  OoastaUa.  fie  served  in  ib»  oampaignof 
1806  agunst  tiie  Roariani  and  Pnisriana,  aflo' 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  povern- 
or>fleaeral  of  the  province  beyond  the  Alps, 
wlneh  indaded  also  the  former  slatea  of  Pied* 
mont  and  Genoa.  Fixing  his  court  at  Turin, 
he  conducted  hia  government  with  uioderation 
and  Judgment  At  the  request  of  Napoleon  he 
•old  to  the  French  nation,  for  the  snm  of 
8,000,000  fnnca,  over  300  of  the  beautiful 
worlc:i  of  art  which  ornamented  the  palace  of 
hU  aooestors  at  Borne.  Among  them  wera 
naaj  masterpieces,  wMoh  are  now  the  ddight 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Parisian  palleries.  After 
the  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  however,  he  broke 
up  all  oonoeetibn  with  the  familv,  and  separated 
from  his  wife.  He  then  fixed  his  residence  in 
Florence,  wli^re  be  lived  in  groat  splendor 
till  his  death.  Besiile  tlie  famous  palace 
on  the  Pincian  hill,  his  luinily  were  left.  large 
estates  in  different  partd  of  Tuscany,  Naples^ 
and  the  papal  territories.  The  dnohesse  d'Ab- 
rant^  says  he  '*was  azoeediDxij 
with  a  plentiflil  ladc  of  hrains.*^-- MAina  Pair- 
LTJTE,  princi.-s-'<,  oriKinallv  Bonaparte,  born  at 
Ajaocio,  Oct.  30,  1780,  or  Awil  23, 1781,  died  in 
Florenee,  Jnna  9, 18SS.  In  ITM,  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  the  occupation  of  Corsica,  she  was 
sent  to  Mar aeilles,  where  she  afterward  came  near 
marrying  Fr6ron,  a  member  of  the  convention, 
hot  another  lady  laid  claim  to  liii^  hand.  She 
was  then  intended  for  Gen.  Duphot,  who  was 
■ftanraidmiirdMadatBaoie.  Jmioi waain  knra 


with  her,  hat  Napdeoa  prevented  the  match, 
Inaamnch  as  he  was  not  rich.  Another  general, 
Leolerc,  for  whom  Napoleon  had  a  high  esteem, 
became  her  husband  in  17d7.  Together  with 
tiie  rest  of  tiia  ftmtty  iba  removed  to  PVirb, 
when  the  star  of  the  first  consul  be;r  in  to  shine. 
At  that  time  she  was  reuiarkabl^  fur  h^r  beau- 
ty, as  she  was,  indeed,  during  her  wliule  IHRs, 
The  dnchesso  d'Abrant^  Bi>eak8  of  "the  ex- 
traordinary p<jrfectian  of  her  beauty,"  and  of 
the  "exquisitely  beautiful  Paulett<^  '  oompar- 
iog  her  to  Venus  or  Galatea.  The  same  au- 
tiiorlty  adds  that  she  was  no  less  whimsical, 
capricious,  and  vain.  "When  Leclorc  was  sent 
to  6t.  Dumiago  as  oaptain-geneial,  she  followed 
him  greatly  agi^nat  her  will  and  order 
of  her  brother,  embarkinj?  nt  Prest,  Dec.  1801, 
aud  exciting  the  aduiiratiou  of  t!ie  ship  iKH-t-i 
so  much  that  they  called  hortlie  Venus  mnriiKi. 
Duriuj^  the  troulil"  on  the  island  she  dis-i'hiVLd 
unusual  intrepidity  ;  unii  on  ouo  occasion,  as  tlto 
insurgent  negroes  attacked  her  residence  at 
Gap  Fnui9«ai  aha  oonhl  only  bo  induced  to 
leava  ft,  4n  order  to  seek  refuge  on  ship-board, 
by  for  0.  II  r  husband  dviii;,'  ono  year  after 
their  arrival^  bhe  returned  to  EoropOi  where 
she  was  again  married  la  180S  to  tha  prinea 
Camillo  Borghcse.  Their  domestic  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  hi4)py,  and,  alter  soiue  yeiu'^ 
tliey  sapaiated.  Panline  was,  perha{>s,  the 
most  accomplished  of  NaiH)leuifs  sisters;  she 
was  fond  of  poetry  aud  the  arts  and  possessed 
no  little  theatrical  ability.  While  she  occupied 
a  part  of  the  villa  fiofighese  at  Bome^  her  honsa 
was  the  resort  of  tha  moat  brilliant  lodety  of  tha 
city.  Napoleon  was  attached  to  her,  although 
it  is  said  tnat  she  manifested  a  less  siavi^ii  sub- 
mission to  the  imperial  will  than  any  of  her 
family.  Her  independence  in  regard  to  him- 
self he  often  overlooked,  but  when  she  put 
some  sliglit  upon  the  empress,  to  whom  she  was 
inimical,  he  compelled  her  to  loave  tlm  court. 
She  was  still  iu  exile  when  he  abdicated  iu 
1814,  but  she  interested  herself  much  in  Ida 
hbb,  and  was  about  to  Jirfn  him  in  8t.  Helena, 
when  tba  naws  of  lib  deeeasa  arritad.  ▲ 
little  while  before  her  own  deatli,  slio  was 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  lived  with  him 
at  Florence. 

B0RG1IE8I,  BiRTOLOMMKo.  count,  a  learned 
numlsroatist,  bom  Jnly  11, 17dl,  at  Savtgtiauo, 
in  the  Papal  States.  His  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  elucidatin^r,  tbrongh  the  study  of  in- 
scriptious,  several  obwore  points  in  lloinan  his- 
tory ;  and  the  papers  he  h-.is  published,  at  various 
periods,  in  aome  of  the  Italian  reviews,  have  Ba> 
enred  far  hira  a  great  repvtation  among  tha 
learned.  Since  1821  he  lias  been  a  resident  of  the 
little  republic  of  Ban  Marino.  Uc  has  now  com- 
pleted, after  more  than  30  yeava*  labor,  afcll 
chronolo^fical  list  of  the  Roman  consul<»,  ein- 
bruciug  all  the  modem  discoveries  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  disquisitions  on  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  Roman  antiquities. 

BORGUI-MAMO,  Adklaidk,  an  Italian 
prima  doraa,  bom  in  Bologna,  Ang.  9, 1880^ 
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mAde  her  debut  there  Dec.  1846,  nppenred  in 
1651  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  lias  been 
since  1853  engaged  at  Vienna. 

llOliGF,  GiovAXNi,  the  originator  of  ragged 
schools,  born  in  Rome  about  1786,  died  about 
1602.  lie  yrwi  a  mason  by  trade,  and  en- 
tirely uneducated,  hut  ntXer  his  daily  toil 
was  completed,  he  was  in  tho  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  sick  in  tho  hosjjital  of  .Santo  Spirito, 
spending  entire  nights  in  his  labor  of  love,  and 
frequently  fallinff  ai<lecp  at  his  work  during  tho 
day.  In  Ids  daily  walks,  he  had  noticed  troops 
of  vagrant  children  in  the  strceU,  fast  ripening 
mto  vice  and  crime.  He  took  tliem  homo  to 
his  humble  lodgings,  and  having  clad  them, 
with  the  aid  of  alms  which  ho  collected,  ho  ap- 
prenticed them  to  useful  trades.  This  noblo 
work  was  observed  and  admired  by  others,  who 
freely  lent  their  aid,  and  when  the  number  of 
children  became  too  great  for  his  close  quar- 
ters, more  suitable  and  ample  accommmlations 
were  provided  by  2  good  ecclesiastics,  who  paid 
the  rent,  and  aided  him  by  their  inlluencc  and 
ooansel,  and  in  duo  time  a  soi  iety  was  formed, 
contributing  monthly  toward  its  support.  Thus 
aided,  its  organization  was  further  developed 
in  1784.  Although  Giovanni  was  himself  igno- 
rant, he  perceived  the  advantages  of  instruction, 
and  caused  the  children  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  aritlnnetic,  by  one  Francesco  Cer- 
vetfi,  who  afterward  left  him  and  founded 
unotlier  refuge  for  orpli.ms  called  the  '*  As- 
8um]>tion  of  tho  Virgin,"  which  was  consoli- 
dated with  that  of  Giovanni  in  1812.  Pius 
VI.  highly  approved  of  tho  good  work,  and 
having  purchased  for  tho  institution  the  Pa- 
htzzo  Ruggi,  became  its  principid  protector. 
Subsequently,  it  was  removed  to  different  con- 
vents, and  finally  to  tho  church  of  St.  Anne  of 
the  carpenters.  The  children  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  attended  mass,  and  after  receiving  each  a 
loaf  of  bread,  went  to  their  respective  work- 
shops, which  Giovanni  frequently  visited  him- 
self, to  learn  of  their  i)rogress  and  behavior. 
At  tho  Ave  Maria,  he  stood  at  tho  entrance 
door  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  into  which  tho 
boys  dropped  their  day\s  earnings.  The  school 
lessons  were  next  in  order,  and  finally  the  fru- 
gal supper.  The  discipline  was  t.trict,  including 
corporal  punishment.  Yet  Giov.mni  wa-s  by  no 
means  inconsiderate,  frcipiently  accompanying 
the  pui»ils  to  the  country,  and  joining  m  their 
sportj.  He  .illowcd  the  boys  to  select  the  trade 
to  which  they  had  the  greatest  inclination,  for 
which  they  evinced  tho  greatest  aptitude,  and 
that  best  suited  to  their  capacity  and  strength. 

liOKGIA,  Cesap.e,  an  Italian  prelate  and  sol- 
dier, b'jrn  about  14o7,  diod  March  1-2.  1507. 
He  is  generally  believed  to  havt?  been  the  Pon 
of  iiodrigo  Lenznolo,  afterward  Pojio  Alexander 
yi.,  and  Rosa  Vanozza  (Giulia  Karnese).  Hav- 
ing first  otJiciated  as  bishop  of  Patnpeluna,  ho 
was  jiromoted  by  his  father,  in  1403,  to  tho 
dignity  of  eanlinal,  and  became  known  as  tho 
cardinal  Valentino,  from  tho  diocese  of  Valen- 
cia, of  which  he  was  made  archbishop.   He  at 


once  began  a  war  of  extermination  agaiutthi 
feudal  barons  and  email  i>rinces  in  th« 
States  and  its  vicinity,  having  jK^rsajdedM 
father  to  tako  the  lend  in  this  movemait 
ThuA  the  Borgiaa  dispossessed  most  of  flu 
feudatories,  eeizing  their  strongholds,  caHt1«^ 
and  estates.  About  tlint  time,  Zizim,  brotiitf 
of  B^azet  II.,  sought  in  Rome  a  refuse  froa 
tho  murderous  schemes  of  his  brother,  wi» 
ofJereil  300,000  ducats  to  tho  pope  for  \k 
extradition  of  tho  fugitive,  or  tor  hts  iMii 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  who  w«  tiica 
with  his  army  in  Italy,  where  he  exeniised  i 
wide  influence,  njoved  by  tho  fate  of  Zirira.in- 
periously  demanded  from  Alexander  YI.  tlut 
tho  Turkish  prince  should  be  sent  to  hit  enfi 
Cesaro  advised  his  father  to  yield  to  the 
raand,  but  previously  to  fltlininii>tcr  to  Zinn  i 
<*low  poison,  and  himself  accompanied  tho  Tie* 
tim  as  a  hostage;  but  when  tlio  drug  begin ti 
operate,  he  esi'aped  from  the  French  «infi 
lie  likewise  poisoned  Giovanni  Battlsta  Ferral^ 
tho  richest  and  tnost  influential  diguitarr  in  tk 
papal  court,  and  seized  the  treasures  he  had  «• 
cumulated.  Soon  afterward  he  was  saspectri 
of  procuring  tho  luurdor  of  his  own  brotb* 
Giovanni  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandit,  who  «■ 
found  in  tho  Tiber  [derced  with  9  stSelto 
Btrokc^s,  by  unknown  hands.  Tho  pope  rde«i 
him  from  his  clericjd  vows,  and  endeaTOfid  l9 
make  him  marry  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Frri" 
eric  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  This  MbtiMi 
lK»wever,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  cardinj)  *li» 
participated  in  the  intrigue  was  poisoned  acd  to 
fortune  seized  by  Borgia.  Loois  XII,,  kiu^  (4 
France,  demanding  from  the  pope  a  diroroc  frcnJ 
his  first  wife,  the  demand  was  granted  on  ll* 
condition  that  ho  should  create  Cesare  a  dtkt, 
and  take  him  into  the  French  service.  Bi«?i* 
became  duke  of  Valentinois,  received  » cooad- 
erable  nnlitary  command  and  ciaolumentt  a 
the  French  army,  and  in  1409  niarritHi  CI* 
lotto,  sister  of  Jean  d'Albrct,  king  of 
He  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  Looii  XH. 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  wonted  means  selad 
his  own  .account  Forli,  Ccsena,  Imola,  Rini't 
Piombiuo,  tho  island  of  Elba,  Faeoza,  Ob» 
erino,  and  murdered  their  sovereigns.  He  fiu^ 
wished  to  destroy  all  the  petty  flovereigot 
to  seize  Romagna,  Umbria,  Tuscany,  *d<1, 
ing  all  these  stjites,  to  make  himself  the 
of  Italy.  As  this  would  have  satisfirf 
longings  of  many  among  tho  Guelphicp<tB^ 
forever  precluding,  as  they  believed,  all  ft**'? 
intervention  in  tlio  aflairs  of  the  P*"****; 
Borgia,  notwitlistajiding  his  crimes,  found  «*■ 
gists  among  them.  Macchiavelli  took  him  * 
his  standard  in  his  celebnated  work  Jl  Pntof^ 
and  has  been  accused  by  many  writers 
a  decided  partisan  of  Cesare.  But  Loni»  ^ 
arrested  these  ambitions  machinations,  »» 
mtmy  whom  Cesiu-e  had  already  deprivw  « 
their  possessions,  as  for  example  the  dok*  f| 
Urbino,  recovered  them.  His  most  W''*^ 
military  action  was  tho  storm  and  sIaoght«ri» 
Siuigaglia,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  m*"*" 
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nariei^  described  bj  MaeohiayePi  He  atUl 
eontinned  to  poison  and  otJtM'wlte  nrardeir  feu- 
dal li.iroiis,  carJinal-:',  nnd  uthtr  woaltliy  l»cr- 
aoDiB.  Finally,  as  moat  hiBtorians  allege, 
tfaon^  Boaeoe  does  not  admit  the  atatemeat, 
in  conjunction  his  father,  he  concoct- 

ed the  plan  uf  poisoning  4  of  tho  wealth" 
iest  caruiuuls  at  an  evening  party  in  the 
villa  CoriK'to.  Bat  liy  inliitakc  the  poi-?on, 
which  was  uiixod  in  wmc,  wai  adiuiaistercd  to 
Alexander  YI.  and  to  Cesare.  Tho  pope  died 
«boo(  a  week  after.  Ocsare  was  aaTod  br  being 
generally  temperate,  having  taken  bat  little  or 
the  Jrug$rod  wino,  witli  water,  llo  seized  upon 
tUe  papal  treatiuros  in  tho  Vatican,  and  with 
•bovt  12.000  mercenarke  itUl  kept  Rome,  al- 
though tnoM  tv  lioin  ho  had  despoiled  in  c^tral 
Italy  revolted  aud  rocovtsrcd  their  lost  property, 
finally  hie  troops  abandoned  him,  and  the  pope, 
Julius  IT.,  arrcf-tod  and  expelK  d  him  from  llio 
Pap4il  iStuted,  He  took  refuge  with  GouzaluZ 
de  Cordova,  the  comnmiiJer  of  Naples^  who 
aamt  bim  to  Spain,  where  he  waa  impnaoned 
bj  Ferdinand  of  Aragoo.  After  8  yean  be 
escaped  and  found  an  asylum,  in  I50f*,,  at  tho 
oourt  of  Jean  d'Albrct,  his  brother-in-law. 
Finally  be  waa  shun,  in  1507,  before  the  eairtle 
of  Yiana,  which  ho  wa*?  be^ncghi^f,  in  tho  war 
Hi  the  king  of  Navarro  with  Fcrdiiiaud  tha 
OaUiolic  He  had  becai  educated  with  the 
great<-st  care,  and  wn??  considered  uiic  of  tho 
xamt  cultivated  minds  of  his  epoch,    llifl  elo- 

2aence  was  t-o  persuasive  and  t^cdiictive,  that 
iw  eoold  reMit  being  earned  aw^y,  erea 
agMnat  tbdr  own  (ntereetiL  He  was  temperate 
in  tho  use  of  litiuors  and  tho  tahle,  and  patronized 
acieuoe  and  letter^  wliich  acoouuta  for  hia  hav< 
ias  fonnd  some  defenders. 

BORGIA,  Li  cBBZiA,  daughter  of  Alexander 
VI.,  and  sister  of  Cesare,  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  eantnry.  She  had  nwnberless  lovers, 
and  has  been  acctued  of  incest  with  her  fiither 
«itl  her  2  brothers,  though  modem  critics  have 
called  this  in  iiucstion.  She  was  atKanced  in  iier 
Tontb  to  an  Aragonese  nobleman ;  but  her  father 
beaoming  pope  gave  her  in  marriage,  in  1498, 
to  Giovanni  Stbrza,  lord  of  Pe-aro.  This  match 
was  dissolved  in  1497.  ^bo  afterward  married 
Attnso,  duke  of  Biseglia,  whose  anassination 
was  ordered  2  years  afterward  by  Cesare,  her 
brother.  In  1501,  she  married  Alt'uuso  d'Esto, 
a  son  of  Ercolo,  diiko  of  Ferrara.  She  survived 
her  whole  family,  and  attracted  to  her  court 
poets  and  men  of  letters,  among  olliers  Pietro 
Bembo,  who  celebrated  her  genius.  Victor 
fiagohiM  made  her  the  salfjeotoif  apligr*  whieb 
tmkiia  the  barfa  ftr  fbe  wdl-known  opera  of 
Donizetti.  Her  complexion  was  fair,  and  her 
hair  of  a  kind  of  silver-blond,  m  rare  as  it  w  as 
bRiQtiful. 

BORGIA,  Stefat^o,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
dirootor  of  tlio  Roman  propaganda,  bom  at 
Velktri,  Deo.  8,  ITSl,  died  at  xjoni^  Kov.  18, 
1804.  He  was  one  of  tho  most  generous  pa- 
trons of  science  in  tlie  18th  century.  Having 
~  ft  tnflmlMr  of  the  Xtmaoaa  aoadeiiv 


of  Cortona.  in  1T50,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
museum  or  antiquities  at  VcUetri,  which  b^j- 
came  the  richest  of  all  such  eollectinn.-i.  Sub- 
seqaently  officiating  as  governor  of  tho  dudnr 
Benerento,  be  custingtrished  himself  by  bia 
able  administration,  and  preserved  that  prov- 
ince from  the  famine  which  ravaged  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  ITdi.  In  17T0  be  became 
{secretary  of  the  propa^^nda,  and  during  18 
years  that  ho  occupied  that  ullice  ho  had  to  do 
with  missionaries  scattered  all  over  tho  globe, 
and  waa  enabled  greatly  to  enrich  his  collection 
of  rare  mannscripts  and  antiquities.  Pins  VI. 
named  him  a  cardinal  in  and  ]tut  niuh  r 

his  care  tho  institution  of  foundlings,  and  Bor- 
gia^ name  tboa  beeame  eonneeted  with  varioos 
benevolent  establishments.  In  1797,  wlien  the 
revolutionary  movement  reached  Rome,  PIud 
VI.  made  him  dictator  of  the  city.  When  tho 
French  troops  arrived  before  tho  walls,  Feb.  15, 
17yS,  tho  republican  party  ro.se,  and  arrested 
and  ex])elled  him  from  tho  Roman  states.  Ho 
retired  to  Venioe,  then  to  Pisa,  whore,  as  waa 
bia  wont,  he  fimned  a  small  society  of  scientifio 
men.  IIo  returiK-d  to  K(»me  with  Pius  "\^T., 
and  devoted  his  time  to  various  admitiistrative 
amellontfloaB.  He  died  on  a  journey  to  Paria 
as  companion  of  the  pope.  During  his  life  he 
was  the  friend  of  men  of  scienoe  and  IcttergL 
and  left  a  highly  esteemed  name.  He  also  had 
a  respectable  refnttatlon  aa  ft  writer  and  areha- 
ologist. 

Borgia,  St.  Fbancis,  duke  of  Gandia,  vice- 
toj  Catalonia^  and  afterward  8d  general  of 
the  aodety  of  Jeana,  bom  at  Janda,  Spain,  In 

1610,  died  in  Rome  in  Oct.  1572.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  on- 
joyed  the  confidenee  and  (Kendahip  of  Oharlea 
V.  lie  nuirried  very  young  a  noble  Portu- 
guese lady,  Eleouora  de  Castro,  by  whom  he 
had  a  large  family.  Ho  was  always  very  strict 
in  his  morality,  and  exact  in  his  religious 
duties;  but  the  sight  of  tlie  disfigured  corpse  of 
his  late  soverei'^n,  the  beautiful  Isabella  of  Por- 
togaL  made  aow  a  profound  impramicMi  on  him, 
liiithe  everdtoruTed  at  oonrt  like  the  most 
austere  monk  in  his  cloister.  After  tho  death 
of  his  wife,  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesns,  and 
was  ordained  priest  In  fbe  40th  year  of  ids  age. 
At  the  death  of  T^apicr.,  in  1665,  he  was  elected 
general  of  the  society,  and  remiuncd  in  office 
until  hb  death.  Several  bUioprics,  and  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  were  repeatedly  pressed 
ui)ou  him,  but  rei'iisod.  Ho  was  cauonized  by 
Clement  X.  in  ItiTl. 

BOBGN^  Lafi^  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  state  <k  Loeiidana.  Thoo^  this 
body  of  water  is  termed  a  lalce,  it  is  strictly  tho 
termination  of  that  large  arm  of  tho  Mexican 
golf  Icnown  m  FlMoagoula  sound,  being  united 
to  that  by  a  p.'iKs  or  strait  crossed  by  a  liiio  <if 
email  iiiianda,  and  fiiced  on  the  eas>t  by  Grand 
island.  Lake  Borgue  is  also  connected  with 
L:ike  Pontchartrain  by  the  Rigolet  pass.  It  ia 
about  the  average  depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
ft&d  appEMohei  within  15  milea  of  New  Or- 
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leans.  Its  greatest  extent  is  ia  a  north-east 
•     and  south-west  lUreotion,  in  which  ils  length  is 

about  30  tnili^.  I,fiko  Borgne  forms  a  part  of 
the  western  bvMmdjvry  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 

BORGOQNONE,  JACor-o  Coktksi,  a  puUiter, 
born  in  Burgundy,  in  1021,  died  in  liume,  Nov.  14, 
1070.  Ho  studied  hh  art  at  Bologna,  a  part  of 
the  time  tnui« t  tliv  iiL*truotiHU  nftiuido,  whoso 
Style  of  coloring  be  imitated.  great  excel- 
lence lay  in  repmenling  hottto  scenes.  He  re- 
sided f  »r  niiiny  years  at  Florence,  where  lio 
acquired  a  fortune  by  bis  pencil,  and  finally,  in 
1G55,  became  a  Jesuit.  This  did  not  interfere, 
houT-Vf  r,  u  ith  his  devotion  to  his  nrt^  whkh.  he 
coiitinii..Ml  to  practis<j  until  his  death. 

li<:)MnOO,  a  lai^o  kingdom  in  the  interiorof 
Afrii  :i,  Ij  uiulf.l  N  Iiy  Gourma,  8.  by  Eyeo,  or 
Yorrilci,  E.  by  tlie  Niger  river,  and  W.  by 
Dahomey.  It  b  generally  a  level  country,  though 
crossed  by  a  raoge  of  moantainsi.  The  soil  is 
fictile,  well  onltivated,  and  prodnetire  of  eom, 
yams,  jthintair.s,  niid  limes.  All  the  varlelies  of 
game  which  prevail  in  Africa  are  found  here  iu 
abandanoe.  When  Clappertoa  visited  Borgoo, 
he  was  told  that  tlio  natives  were  the  raost  dis- 
honest people  of  Africa ;  but  hit>  experience 
eonvinoed  nim  tliat  this  bad  repatatton  was 
undeserved.  Ho  fonnd  them  good-nuraorcd  and 
obliging;  nor,  during  his  stay  in  the  kingdom, 
was  he  ever  robbed  of  the  slightest  article.  Tho 
slaves  of  the  governors  and  ohiefis^  however, 
pilfered  every  thing  that  came  within  their 
rearh.  Those  slaves  were  natives  of  the  ncigli- 
boring  country  of  Uoussa.  Borgoo  is  divided 
hito  the  four  states  of  Bonssa,  Wawa,  Kiama, 
aiid  Xiki.  nons?a,  which  hold!s  the  first  rank, 
isij.iteil  .'vs  tho  bcmo  of  tho  disastrous  fate  of 
Miiiir-pi  I'.'irk. 

^  BORGOO,  another  country  in  central  Af- 
rica of  tho  same  name  as  the  preceding. 
It  has  nc\cr  been  explored  by  Eiaojjeans, 
It  is  a  mountainous  region,  forming  a  con* 
necting  link  between  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad 
and  the  basin  of  tlie  Nile.  Tho  air  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  pure,  and  the  soil  well  wa- 
tered by  pert  uiiial  rivers,  and  very  fertile  In 
date-trees.  The  inliabitants  belong  to  tho  pow- 
erful Arab  triWof  the  Uelad  8olyman.  In  tho 
year  1851  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explore 
thb  region  was  made  by  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr. 
Overweg.  They  set  out  with  a  large  army, 
despatched  by  the  sheik  of  Borno  -  tor  the 
invasion  of  tho  countries  eastward  from  Lako 
Tchad ;  but  before  they  could  reach  Borgoo  this 
anny  was  attar  1m  d  by  the  enemy.  dLfeated,  and 

gut  to  flight,    liartii  and  Overweg  saved  their 
ves  only  by  a  quick  retreat 
BORIE,  Pierre  Rosk  Unsn.E  DtTMorriv,  a 
French  missionary,  born  Feb.  20, 1808,  atlkyaut, 

Snt  to  death  in  Tonquin,  Nov.  24, 1838.  Having 
etermined  to  become  a  prici^t^  ho  diligently  ap- 

{>lied  Idmself  to  his  studies,  and  led  an  exemplary 
ife ;  but  liis  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  was  al- 
ways in  search  of  some  field  of  heroic  achieve- 
menL  Unally  he  was  ordained  and  sailed  fat 
TonqniUfbisappdnledmisBioiitDec.  1,1881.  He 


arrived  in  Tonqnin  just  at  the  oommatoemeiitirf 
a  I'loofly  i>erseciition,  carried  on  by  the  trntit 
3Iinh-Menli  against  his  Christian  suhj^i^  K 
very  soon  learned  to  8(>eak  the  huLLg.uge  u4 
accommodate  himself  to  the  habits  aBd  temper 
of  the  Tonquinese,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  the  perseciidcuL 
he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  miccess  thrnt^ 
6  years.  In  1898  he  was  apprehended,  mtsn^ 
beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  after  4  morib 
oondenineJ  to  be  beheaded,  lla  bore  his  tw- 
tures  with  fortitude,  and  wrote  several  lett«n 
from  his  prison  to  his  relatives  and  fneodili 
Franco,  breathing  tho  mo^t  heroic  sentimtiili 
lie  was  executed  in  company  with  i  mim 
priests.  The  mandarin  expressed  to  hhn  his  n- 
gret  St  tho  necessity  ho  was  under  of  obeyiif  thi 
orders  of  the  king,  and  tho  officer  who  «wimsI» 
ed  the  escort  ot"  troops  wept  when  ho  W6 
htm  farewell.  lie  was  escorted  to  the  loftM 
by  a  guard  of  honor.  The  natiwprieitiWN 
strangled.  Borie  seated  hlniself  on  the  t^iffoii, 
and,  without  betraying  tho  least  trepid&ti  n.  l«i 
bare,  with  his  own  hand,  his  nedcaM8bv<;aCe<, 
Xo  one  of  tlio  soldiers  was  willing  to  pcrftira 
tho  office  of  executioner,  and  the  one  wLu  nt 
compelled  to  do  it^  intoxicated  himself  in  onk 
to  gain  courage  for  tho  hateful  office.  ThroajH 
awkwardness  and  confusion  he  probngedth 
suffi.>rings  of  tlie  inl-sionary  by  strikins 
ine^tual  blows.  The  first  struck  him  co 
cheek,  the  second  on  the  shonlden,  and  it  vm 
not  until  the  seventh  stroke  that  thelicfcl^t' 
severed  from  the  body.  The  heatheji  veB«:i:i'^ 
Borie  as  ono  of  the  greatest  of  heroes,  awl  ewo 
honored  him  as  a  divinity,  !>y  biirnin;igolJpif<f 
over  bis  grave.  Ho  was  appointed  biiliop  si 
TioBivapostdio,  just  before  his  death,  bat »» 
never  consecrated.  His  bones  were  broi|bll* 
Paris,  and  are  preserved  in  the  cbspd  «  w 
foreign  missions. 

BOKING  is  the  name  common  to 
medianieol  operationa,  -whidi  bear  AAmb 
appellations  in  most  language?.    Thf  one  tab- 
eisis  in  turning  the  inside  surface  of  cylm^ 
to  make  them  tme,  the  other  in  cutdni  bo!« 
tlirough  solid  matter.    Cylinders  of  .idi»D^ 
smaller  than  4  feet  are  hored  on  a  lfttli«; 
CN  Under  is  fastened  to  the  slide-rest,  nn?  w 
tool  b  keyed  on  a  mandrel  or  borii^  l*f^^ 
between  the  centres  of  the  lathe ;  tlis  cyiW* 
moves  lengthwise,  and  tho  tool  revolre*  < 
that  the  cut  is  helical.   Large  cylinders  of  m 
thickness  usnol  for  steam  engines  cannot  V 
bored  horizontally,  as  th.  ir  weiirht  is 
to  deflect  them  when  re-ting  on  the  si«k;  tii^J 
are  bored  on  a  borinjj  machbe.  "^^^ 
portant  tool  is  of  modem  inventian,  mj^ 
found  only  in  those  largo  establishments 
huge  steam  engines  are  built.    Boring  maf*"^ 
are  made  to  order  in  England  and  8co<|tf" 
in  the  United  States  they  are  bnilt  in  the  *f 
where  they  art-  watit.-tl.    A  boring 

fenerally  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  shop  fonutt 
y  2  solid  walls.  It  consists  mtMf 
oaiahaft  phioed  below  the  floor,  mff^m* 
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^vrttad  Iwrfai^  bar  wMeh  otrrles  a  horiamtal 

cutU-r-whc't'I,  and  of  a  stronj^lj  ribbed  bed- 
plate oa  whicU  are  i  movablo  standards  or 
SDpports,  with  clamps  to  hold  tiM  cylfaider  ia 
a  vertical  pusition.  Tho  lower  end  of  tho 
shaft  rests  in  a  Hockot  on  strong  foundations; 
tb»  vppw  end  is  keyed  loosely  to  the  boring 
bar,  and  supports  it.  The  boring  bar  is  p^iidefl 
by  2  adjustable  boxe«s  tho  lower  one  luriuiiit,' 
a  part  of  the  bed-jjlute,  the  upper  one,  part  of  an 
iroa  beam  ttrongljr  boiled  aiid  braced  to  Uie 
wallfi.  The  riitft  and  borin;  Imt  are  made  to 
rev  111  ,c  'y  a  train  of  wheels  placed  under  the 
floor.  Tho  cutter-wheel,  on  which  are  bolt^ 
several  tool-carriera,  deeeende  dowly  aknw  the 
lK>ring  bar.  To  operate  with  this  macTiine, 
the  baring  bar  h  at  first  withdrawn,  to  niako 
room  for  the  cylinder,  which  m  pUoed  on  the 
standards,  and  then  the  bar  is  ]iut  buck  in  it^ 
place  inside  the  cylinder.  Thia  last  is  then  so 
a^josted  a9  to  have  tiio  Bamo  axis  with  the 
boring  bar|  and  is  firmly  olanaped.  Outting 
ehiMa  are  set  on  the  torf-carriww;  these  are 
adjusted  for  the  depth  of  cut  desired,  and  the 
machine  is  put  in  motion.  After  the  cotter- 
wheel  has  come  down  the  whole  length  of  the  oyl^ 
inder,  it  is  raised  by  mcftn.H  of  a  revolving  crane 
for  another  out.  Boring  inaclaaos  were  made 
to  avoid  the  bulging  of  the  sides  of  cylinders 
when  placed  horizontally,  as  this  was  the  main 
impediment  to  good  boring;  they  also  avoid 
the  deflection  of  tlio  boring  bar.  They  require 
vnoh  less  Dower  thaa  lathee  to  do  the  aaine 
work,  andnaineaemalotlMmteoridTantafei. 
The  largest  of  these  machines  in  exiHtonce  is 
aaid  to  be  one  built  in  Gla^ow,  by  C.  and  A. 
Bar\'cy,  for  Robert  Napier's  machine-shop.  It 
weighs  no  tons,  is  25  feet  high,  and  14  feet 
wide.  It  can  work  at  from  2^  to  IG  revolu- 
tions a  minute;  can  bore  a  cylinder  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  7  feet  8  inchee  long,  and  can  take 
ftedflrom  to  |  of  an  inch  per  revolution.  This 
boring  machine  can  also  bo  ased  as  a  drilling 
machine  for  boring  holes  10  inchee  in  dimeter 
through  solid  imstt.— Bonir«  Tooia  ibr  drUUng 
liole'^  If  tliese  t^xils  liad  only  to  cut  away  a 
portloa  of  matter,  as  in  dune  in  cutting,  planing, 
and  turning,  the  directions  given  for  cutting 
tools  as  to  tho  angle?  of  tho  faces  of  the  edge 
-with  the  work,  tho  velocity,  aud  the  lubricating 
liquid  proper  for  the  substance  to  be  cut,  would 
have  to  be  etrictlv  applied.  Such  ia  not  the 
ease,  faowefer;  a  drill  nas  not  only  to  tnm  off 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  also  to  pare  its 
sides,  to  guide  itself  in  a  straight  line,  and,  for 
wood  and  some  other  aabstaaiBes,  to  ejeet  the 
shavings.  Moreover,  tho  velocity  is  unavoid- 
ably ditferent  at  all  ^iau  from  the  centre  to 
the  eircttmferonce.  In  consequence,  the  nUes 
given  for  cutting  tools  are  ob««Tr(^<l  in  boring 
tools  only  as  f;ir  as  they  accord  with  other  im- 
j>ortant  requisites;  but  they  must  never  be  lost 
eight  oC  Drills  are  made,  in  gcoeral,  to  bore 
aftraight  holes,  by  providing  them  wfth  aoentre- 

Pt  or  pin  projecting  beyond  the  catting  edge 
in  tuo  centre  of  the  hole^  or  by  tapwiog 


tfia  cutting  edges  to  a  point.  Drflta  are  made 

to  bore  clean  holes,  by  jjroviding  them  with  a 
shearing  point  on  the  side,  that  cuts  like  the 
point  or  a  knife;  or  by  prolonging  the  entting 
edge  along  the  side ;  or,  for  metiii,  Ia*  making 
a  reamer  with  the  stem  of  Dim  drill.  Boring 
tools  are  made  to  eject  the  material  oat  awaj, 
by  "haping  tho  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  or 
oy  making  it  hollow.  The  various  tools  used 
for  boring  wood  are  as  follows:  the  brad-awl 
is  a  cylindrical  wire,  with  a  chisel  edge;  it 
packs  the  material  anrand  the  bote.  The  awl 
is  a  square  V>ar  ta[iering  to  a  point.  A  great 
Bttmber  of  tools  are  fluted,  that  is,  have  the 
ihapeof  thehalf  of  atabe.  Soeharetheahell- 
bit,  the  gonpe-bit,  the  sijx^n-bif,  the  table-bit, 
the  cooi»er"»  dowd-bit,  the  b^u^il-l•it,  the  nose- 
bit,  or  auger-bit  The  gimlet  is  tinted,  but 
terminates;  in  a  screw,  whicli  drives  it  into 
the  wood.  The  ceutre-bit,  an  iuhtrumeut  of 
English  invention,  was  totally  unknown  in 
cootinental  Europe  80  years  aoo.  It  consieta 
of  a  eeo^-point,  a  dMsarin^poiot,  and  a  broad 
inclined  cutter.  Its  variations  are  called  plug 
oentre-bit,  wine-cooper's  centre-bit,  expanding 
oentre-bit.  The  toots  hi  the  ibnn  of  a  screw 
are  the  single-lip  auger,  mp.  lorf  a  half  round 
bar  wound  spirally  arouu4  a  oyUoder;  the 
twisted  gimlet,  marie  of  a  conical  shaft,  anond 
wliich  is  cnt  a  htdf  round  spiral  groove ;  tho 
wrew  auger,  formed  of  a  nat  band  of  steel 
twisted  when  rod  hot;  the  American  nugi-r, 
made  of  a  aolid  shaft,  around  which  is  a  ttiin 
hdleal  Hn,  Th»  laat  imKh  reecmblea  a  wood 
BC^e^v :  :lio  cutting  edge  Is  removuMe,  and 
reeeiubles  that  of  a  centn.-bit.  All  the^e 
twilted  took  are  of  Amori<-;m  inrentlCQ,  and 
were  scarcely  known  in  T'  lrope  15  year^  ago. 
Another  American  tool  is  an  auger  for  produc- 
ing sqoare  h<des  or  catting  mortices :  it  consii^ts 
of  a  screw  angor  worthing  in  a  tabe,  round  in- 
side and  square  ontside ;  the  fonr  oomen  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  are  sharpeneil  fmm 
in^de,  and  proceed  forward  a  short  distance 
behina  the  entting  edge  of  the  auger,  cutting 
throngh  the  wood  a.s  tliey  advance,  and  mak- 
ing the  ronnd  hole  square.  Several  of  these 
tools  working  side  by  side  will  cot  an  oblong 
hole.  Boring  tools  for  w(K>d  are  worked  by 
means  either  of  a  lathe,  a  carjKjnter's  brace, 
ft  transverse  handle,  or  a  drilling  mnrhiui-.— . 
Boring  tools  for  metal  are  called  drills,  and 
are  much  leia  wied  fn  shape  than  those 
for  wood.  Tho  double-cutting  drill  is  made 
by  the  end  of  a  small  bar  of  steel, 

entting  ft  ao  aa  to  form  a  point  or  projecting 
angle  of  about  90**  in  the  centre  lino  of  the 
tool,  and  grinding  on  both  sides  to  transform 
the  2  flats,  tamiBg  the  angle  into  edges  of 
about  shnrpuess.  Another  double-cutting 
drill,  called  the  Swiss  drill,  is  made  of  a  wire 
filed  on  one  pido  to  tlie  diameter,  tho  end  of  tho 
remaining  half  being  groond  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  cone.  Tbeae  «&ille  are  wed  with  a  drill 
bow,  by  watchmakers  and  musical-bnx  makers, 
but  qdIj  ior  TOiy  small  holee.  Tho  oommoa 
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single-cutting  drill  ia  forged  flat  and  cnt  point- 
Cil,  PO  as  to  sliow  at  the  end  2  small  faces  meet- 
ing at  an  ntigle  of  90°,  and  forming  a  point 
pnyerting  in  the  centre  line  of  the  tool. 
These  two  faces  are  grotnul  so  iw  to  form  angles 
of  00*  with  the  tiat  sides  of  the  tool ;  the 
one  face  forming  this  angle  with  one  side,  the 
second  faeo  with  the  other.  This  drill  is  in 
universal  nse,  the  angles  specified  being  slight- 
ly modified  according  to  the  natnro  of  the 
mot.ll  to  be  bored.  To  turn  horn  and  compo- 
sition, or  bronze,  which  eubstances  clog  the 
drill  by  f  irming  a  paste  around  it,  the  drill  has 
to  be  cut  le>-»  pointed,  the  fices  ground  more 
inclined,  and  the  small  sides  of  the  drill  have 
also  to  bo  ground  inclined  to  the  flat  sides,  so 
as  to  form  a  rever*i"d  drill,  by  means  of  which 
the  tool  m:iy  cut  its  way  out  of  the  hole.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  exact 

{dace  where  it  is  de-^igned  to  be,  and  the  error 
8  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  drill.  For 
this  reason,  when  exactness  is  re<|uircd  fur  a 
large  hole,  a  puu-dl  hole  is  drilled  first,  and  this 
is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pin  drill.  The  shape 
of  a  pin  drill  is  exactly  represented  by  placing 
2  carpenter's  chisels  side  by  side,  the  one  i)re- 
scntiiig  its  face,  the  other  its  back,  to  the 
person  holding  them,  and  by  letting  the  end  of 
a  wire  project  between  them  a  little  below  the 
edges.     In  using  tlie  instruinent,  tlie  centre 

Cin  must  enter  and  fit  the  sfnall  hole  previously 
ored,  which  acts  as  a  guide.  If  the  portion 
of  the  cutting  e<l?e8  nearest  the  centre  pin  is 
cut  away,  the  tool  will  cut  a  circular  groove  ; 
Euch  is  the  form  adopted  for  cutting  holes  in 
the  tube  plates  which  receive  the  tubes  in  loco- 
motives. These  drills  are  worked  in  various 
kinds  of  braces,  in  the  l.ithe  or  in  the  drilling 
machine.  After  they  nre  drille<l.  the  holes  of 
all  carefully  made  m.ichines,  which  are  not 
tapped,  are  perfected  by  reaming.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  holes  drilled  arc  intended  for  screws, 
and  are  consequently  tapped.  Taj)?,  m.aster-taps, 
stocks,  dies,  and  reamers,  are  costly  tools; 
Lence  it  is  the  interest  of  machinists  to  devise 
and  adopt  a  uniform  system  in  drilling  and 
making  screws,  so  that  a  nuichine  may  Ijc  re- 
paired in  another  fihop  than  tliat  of  the  maker, 
without  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  set  of 
tools  for  each  particular  case.  Mr.  J.  Whit- 
worth,  the  gre.at  machinist  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, has  phmned  and  intr»xluced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain a  regular  systen>  for  holes  and  scre  ws,  wliich 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  by 
gas  fitters,  and  in  a  few  machine  shops,  wliere 
perfection  rather  than  qu.mtity  of  work  is 
aimed  at.  Holes  and  screws  of  a  di.iraeter 
oomprise«l  between  ^'j  of  an  inch  and  G  inches, 
are  the  only  ones  considered ;  from  ,V  to  ^  of 
an  inch  only  those  measuring  an  exact  multiple 
of  are  used ;  from  i  to  2  inches,  only  those 
measuring  an  exact  mt'dtiitlo  of  J,  without  frac- 
tions ;  from  2  inches  to  6,  those  measuring  an 
entire  multiple  of  {  inch.  Standard  holes  of 
these  dimensions  in  hardened  cast  steel,  with  a 
plug  to  fit,  are  made  at  Whitwortli's ;  a  set  was 


imported  into  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe, 
for  building  their  fast  presses,  and  from  tkw 
of  these  and  other  gauges,  tljey  now  reip  At 
advantage  of  building  presses  for  tlie  Loeda 
pros  in  England,  with  nearly  as  little  n^d 
inaccuracy  as  if  they  were  made  ia  tbar 
own  shop  by  men  accustomed  to  the  »oit 
From  "Whitworth's  standards,  or  from  aecmfli 
merisurement,  3  other  gauges  have  to  be  w$k 
for  the  use  of  tbo  shop.  The  first,  called  clesr- 
ing-holes,  in  which  each  hole  b  a  little  larger 
than  the  midtiplo  of  {,  or  |  of  in  iad 
stamped  by  tho  side  of  them,  is  ustd  tn 
ganjro  the  width  of  drills  intenaed  to  nuk* 
holes  large  enough  for  bolts  of  tho  diarottrf 
the  same  mark  to  pass  throngh.  Tbe  seroni 
tapping-holes,  is  a  gaugo  for  drills  intended  ftr 
holes  in  which  a  thread  has  to  be  cot;  tbes 
holes  are  smaller  than  their  mark  by  trice  lie 
depth  of  the  corresiK>nding  screw  tliread.  Tie 
third  is  called  reaming  boles;  tbe  bde?  oA 
by  drills  gauged  in  it,  have  to  be  reamed  lok 
of  t  he  same  size  as  the  standards. — Sabrtawi 
very  soft  and  yielding,  as  well  as  those  «■ 
tremely  hard,  cannot  be  bored  with  the  to* 
described  for  wood  and  uietjd  ;  but  other  pwy 
cesses  are  employed.  Chemists  hon  ilie  m- 
merous  corksthey  use  for  connecting ela« to!* 
with  a  red-hot  pointed  ro<3,  aftenvard  ckaifflf 
the  hole  and  making  it  of  the  rctjowte  ■» 
with  a  round  file.  Cork  may  also  be 
with  a  f«hari>ened  tube  or  round  cutter,  if  tliak 
oiled  and  made  to  rotate  15  times  faster  thie 
it  advances  in  the  cork,  as  is  seen  in  a  patecwi 
cork-cutting  machine.  Ilard  steel  and  ^ 
are  bored  with  the  end  of  a  rotating  bn» 
fed  with  oil  and  emery.  Glass  otllrsaljotfe 
remarkable  and  little  known  j>eculiaritT,  ti* 
it  is  drilled  through  as  easily  as  hard  wocA. 
with  a  common  metal  drill,  provided  tbe  iff 
is  kept  all  tho  tinie  moistened  with  tnrpeD* 
Tho  discovery  of  this  curious  fact  is  a>ttii* 
to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  tbe  «• 
periment  has  \>cen  repeated  with  perfect  «■ 
cess  by  the  writer  of  tJiis  article.  It  bafsn^' 
iug  illustration  of  the  importance  of  lobfi* 
tors,  and  of  tho  intimate  connection  betw* 
the  sciences,  as  after  this  there  is  no  aleai^ 
in  thinking  that  chemistry  may  one  d*; 
nish  machinisti*  with  the  means  of  wofttf 
metal  as  fast  as  they  now  do  wood.— HoJ«  • 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  if*  ^ 
through  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blastint  ? 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  nolo  with  the  chi* 
like  end  of  a  heavy  bar  of  iron :  tbe  vorts* 
holds  the  bar  in  his  hands,  and  takes 
make  it  revolve  a  quarter  of  a  circle  btl**> 
each  stroke.  Several  machines  have  ^* 
vented  to  render  the  work  more  easy,  hot  16? 
arc  not  as  yet  much  used.  This  is  doe  r^"? 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  laborers  emplpj'"^  ^ 
that  kind  of  work,  partly  to  tlie  diffifultro 
handling  and  adjusting  machines  on  nne^ 
ground,  among  loose  stones.  In  these  i* 
chines  the  bar  moves  lengthwise  bet**« 
guides,  and  is  constantly  pressed  do*n  rj ' 
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aj^nng.  Bj  meaas  of  a  shaft,  a  crank,  and  a 
MB,  the  Mr  is  Ibraed  np  agunst  the  fpring^ 
dworibing  a  quarter  of  n  circle  in  its  way. 
BflAm  tM  «nuk  has  mudo  a  whole  tarn,  the 
bar  h  inikliiily  released,  and  aferikee  the  ground 
iviih  a  power  equal  to  that  accumulated  in  the 
•pring.  A  large  ]>atented  machine  of  thia 
class,  provided  with  a  portable  steam  engine, 
and  oontaining  several  new  features,  was  ex- 
7«an  ago  in  New  Toric  hyQ.A. 
Ctardner,  its  inrentf>r. — ETpcrimciitH  hnvo  been 
made  in  boring  tunDcls  by  machinery  in  Mont 
Cenis  (Alps),  and  in  the  Uoosick  Mountain  at 
Adiuns,  Mass.  The  inacliine  is  carried  on  a  tmek, 
and  consists  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  with  a  hori- 
Bontal  boring  bar  in  its  centre.  It  is  wheeled 
close  to  Uie  wall  which  is  to  be  bored,  and  the 
central  bar  is  made  to  cut  a  hole  in  Uie  rook. 
This  bar  is  then  removed,  and  the  holo  is  iistd 
to  firmly  bind  the  maohine  to  the  rock.  The 
wneel  is  then  made  to  rwrolya  oottiag  in 
the  rock  a  circular  groove,  of  the  diameter  of 
tlie  intended  tunnel,  by  means  of  cutters  carried 
«B  tts  periphery.  These  ontters  are  made  to 
cut  or  to  strike,  and  to  work  slow  or  ffist,  ac- 
cording tu  tlio  nature  of  the  stone.  After  the 
ffioon  is  oat.as  deep  as  the  length  of  the  tools 
allows,  the  maobiiie  is  unfastened  fhxn  the 
ndk,  and  drawn  back  a  few  steps,  when  a 
charge  of  powdor  is  placed  in  the  central  bulo, 
and  fired.  The  hn^  ring  which  was  cut  in 
rdief  on  the  wall  eomea  down  in  fragmeots, 
learinp  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  neatly  cut. — For 
an  account  of  BoBiHa  roB  Watkk,  eeo  Abzb- 
eilK  Wells. 

BoiIISSoV,  a  district  in  the  Ru&sian  gov- 
ermnuut  Miiisk ;  pop.  109,300,  with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name;  poo.  6,000.  Near  the 
a4}Aoent  vilhige,  Studianda,  Uie  Berednawsa 
Mossed  by  the  French  army,  Nov.  26  and  87, 
181S. 

BOBKUM,  an  islaad  in  the  Xorth  sea,  on 
tibe  eoast  of  EsitTHeriaad,  belonging  to  Han- 
over (jurisdiction  of  Aulich).  It  i.s  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  about  6  miles  luns; 
ftj  9  adlos  broad,  and  has  a  low  snrftesw  A 
narrow  channel  divides  it  into  two  parts,  on 
one  of  wliich  is  a  light-house.  The  600  in- 
habitants support  tlieuiselves  by  agrioBltore, 
fishing,  and  sbippingi  and  speak  the  Wdaa 
dialect 

BORLAOE,  Edmoxd,  an  Anglo-Irish  his- 
torian, a  physician  by  profesrion,  died  at  Obes* 
ter,  hi  England,  aboat  168>.  He  wrote  *'  Tha 

Reduction  of  Ireland  ti^  tho  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  Governors  einco  tho  Conquest 
by  Henry  II.  In  1172"  (London,  1675) ;  "  The 
History  of  tho  execrable  Irish  Rebellion,  traced 
from  many  preceding  acts  to  tlio  gnind  Erup- 
tion, Oct.  23,  1641,  and  thence  pursued  to  the 
Aoiof  fietUementi  1601"  (Londoo,  im),  jod 
oOsr  works. 

BORLASE,  WiuuAM,  an  English  clergyman, 
antiqaanr,  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Pendeen.  in 
OocmD,  Feb.  9,  1«96,  died  Aug.  81,  im, 
Bb  VTCta  Tarioua  works  oa  tiM  ninankigi', 
Tou  zn.— <4 


natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  his  natire 
region;  alsoahistory orComwaU, aparaplinsa 

of  Job,  and  other  works.  lie  had  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  tho  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  his  day,  particularly  with  Pope^ 
a  large  ooUeotion  of  whoso  letters  to  Borlase  is 
still  extant.  Pope^s  grotto  at  Twickenham  was 
made  out  of  fossils  and  spars  famished  b^fBoi^ 
lase  from  the  Cornish  ezoavatiooSb 

BORMIO(Gentt.  Wbrm),  a  town  of  the  Ans> 
trian  iiroviiico  of  Pondrio,  in  Lombardy,  near 
tho  Adda ;  pop.  2,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
salt  baths  called  Ba^i  di  Bormw.  The  tem- 
perature is  99"  5'.  Gen.  Dessolles  achieved 
here  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  Miirch  20, 
1799.  The  beautiiol  gtUeries  of  tho  9c«d  whidl 
leads  over  the  Wormter  Joch  (an  Alpine  raonn- 
tain),  from  Tyrol  to  Italy,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Italians  in  1848. 

BOBNE,  LuDwiOia  German  poliUcian  and 
author,  Jewish  on^n,  bom  May  18, 1786,  at 
Frankfort-nn-tlio-Main,  died  in  raris,  Fob.  13, 
1837.  llis  father,  Jalu>b  Barach,  was  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  his  grandfhiher  a  man  of  great  dig* 
nity  of  cliaractor,  and  an  accomplished  diplo- 
matist, employed  by  rrinoe  Thurn  and  Taxis  as 
unbassador  to  Vienna.  Tht  aasociations  of  fala 
ipandfather  first  turned  young  Borne's  at  ten- 
uon  to  politics,  and  after  studying  at  Berlin, 
where  ho  becamo  intimately  acquunted  with  the 
celebrated  Henrietta  Hersi  ana  witli  Sohleisr- 
maeher,  he  attended  leetiires  on  medteine  at  flio 
university  of  ITalle,  but  eventually  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  1808,  at  Giessen,  devoted  himself 
more  exclusively  to  the  study  of  political  sd- 
onco.  On  his  return  to  I'rankfort  ho  rerolvcd 
an  employment  in  the  police  ollice,  which  ho 
held  until  Frankfort  Avas  reinstated  in  its  posi- 
tion as  a  free  town,  when  ho  devoted  himself 
to  literary  labor,  by  publishing  at  Offenbach 
(t(i  c  -f  :i]K'  tlio  Frankfort  censorship)  tho  Staata- 
MutrtUOf  aud  the  Zeitsehfcingcn^  2  journals. 
wMeh,  iKnrerer,  were  stopped  by  tlio  grana 
dnko  of  Ilesso  Darmstadt,  to  whose  little  realm 
Ofienbach  belongs.  At  tho  same  time  ho  was 
arrai^ed  at  Frankfort  upon  a  charge  of  cir- 
cnlatmg  seditions  pamphlets,  bnt  acquitted.  In 
1817  ho  becamo  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
was  baptised,  <MI  which  occasion  bo  relinquished 
his  fanily  name  of  Baruch  and  adopted  tuat  of 
Bdrae.  From  1818  to  1821  he  edited  the 
H'jy*,  a  family  paper,  oontaining  philosophical 
and  artistio,  but  soorohing  and  witty,  oriticisma 
on  fika  ftige,  wliieh  rank  to  this  day  among  tha 
highest  specimens  of  theatrical  criticism.  Un- 
til 1830  ho  lived  principally  at  Pads,  UambonL 
and  Frankfort,  in  great  isolatioii,  at  war  win 
tlio  order  of  things  in  Europe,  ^nd  too  apt 
to  display  the  hittemess  of  his  foeUngs.  After 
the  July  revolution,  he  founded  at  Paris  a  new 
]>q>er,  La  balameef  with  a  view  to  create  a 
doser  intelleotnal  and  sodal  nnion  between 
France  and  Germany;  at  tho  samo  tirno  ho 

SubUshed  letters,  in  which  he  castigated  the 
Inropean,  especially  tito  Gennm  despots,  widi 
AlVimaaENiiohiB  ita  ksenirtt  anaMUIaBl 
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piyt  fy,  and  so  German  in  its  depth  of  thought, 
di-playiii;:  such  undisjjalaed  contempt  for 
Frt'iH  li  i'rivolity  and  snch  imcomprotnising  di!=- 

fust  for  Uennaa  pedantry,  that  lie  fille<l  the 
reach  with  admiration  tor  hi^  genius,  and  the 
Germans  with  respect  for  his  philosophy  and 
scholarship.  These  letters  are  include<l  in  his 
Ge-fiiinndtc  Schriften  (17  vuls.,  Hamburg, 
wliich,  together  with  \a&  I^achgelm- 
Hne  Sthri/ten  (Uannheim,  6  rola.,  1847-60), 
furiil  lilt-  bulk  of  hi-;  «  oatrilmtlMris  to  lltcnituro. 
exroi'tiJig  tho!^  to  the  Gti  iaaii  prcsiJ,  wliilo  La 
lal'i/t'  C  (included  in  the  17th  vol.)  was  written 
in  Frt>!i<  li.  a  Ifinrnngr  uhich  ho  ma-«tere<!  ad- 


Uiirubl 


t  delicate  points  with 


naguliir  Uu:t  and  sagacity.  Of  his  misceHane- 
otis  writing)}  his  inust  elevated  compodtioa  is 
his  Dciikrede  auf  Jtan  Paul.  In  this,  his 
deep  t^yiiipaihicd  with  a  genial  thinker  like 
Kictucr  found  eloquent  expression,  and  never 
before  or  since  has  the  German  sage  been 
reviewed  by  a  .--iiirit  s  i  l^Indfiil  to  his  own. 
Uo  answered  Monzel's  onslaught  on  the  French 
in  a  crushing  manner,  in  hh  Memd  dcr  Fran- 
zo.^fv. '  1  r,  a  perfect.  toriin<b>  of  satire.  The 
celebrated  Heine  hated  hiuj,  aud  wruto  a  work 
arrogantly  entUled  Hdne  iiber  JJi'me^  inidy- 
ipg  uis  8ui>criority  over  )m  rival  on  the  very 
titie-pJigo,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  a  virtuous 
and  u(  r..!ii;)lis!ied  lady,  iljuhuiic  Wuhl,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  liorne,  and  his  devoted  nurse  in 
hia  days  of  sicltness.  A  monument,  executed 
grat;iit.Mi-!y  by  David  d'Ansers,  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  IVro  la  Chaiso  by 
his  friend-i.  Since  the  revolution  of  184><,  his 
hc)tne>tf:k(l  In  the  {^!ictto  of  Fr;inkfort  has  been 
rc.-toied  and  det  'riite  l,  e>o  liiat  tho  only  2 
hoii>es  wliioh  now  I^reuk  tho  monotony  of 
that  crumblin;^  and  dirty  quarter,  are  those  of 
Rotlisch'ild  and  of  Home. 

BOIiNKO,  an  island  of  tliO  Malay  an  blju  bmo, 
lying  under  tho  equator^  aud  oe^^t  to  Australia 
tlielar^'C^t  in  tlio  world.  Its  greatest  lengtli  from 
Cii[)o  SatMitatiMianjo,  X.,  to  t'a;.e  S;il:itiin,  S..  i.s 
V7-S  miles;  its  t^r(•Hte^t  width  from  Cape  Kanio- 
on};an,  E.,  to  ^In.iiit  I'uniankat,  at  the  mouth  of 
Banib.*L->  river,  W.,  0^5  iniles.  It  has  nearly  r.^rnio 
niiks  of  joa  coast ;  uiva,  310,320  sq.  m.,  7  liuies 
tho  extent  of  Cuba,  and  a  little  larger  than  tho 
State  of  Texas;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000. 
The  outline  of  Borneo  is  but  slightly  iitdentcd 
by  bay-?  and  inlets ;  and  yet  the  skeleton  of  its 
mountain  ranges,  now  well  ascertained  by  the 
travels  of  DaTton,  Low,  Burns,  and  Sehwaner, 
sbow  thai,  at  not  a  very  remote  peri  xl,  it  must 
have  jire-eiUed  Ibo  same  biugular  conhguration 
with  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  that  of  a  group  of  |>eniu- 
sulas.  Startitig  from  tiie  central  mountains,  the 
Atij^a-anga  group,  and  proceeding  N.  E.,  wo 
Iruee  a  duiiii,  terminating  in  Kimbabio  (11,000 
feet  high,  the  highest  peak  in  Borneo),  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  i>eriinsula,  compris- 
ing the  13rnnai  andSooloo  territories;  diverging 
£.  from  the  same  central  point,  we  trace  the 
Sakooroo  range,  which  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  Goti  pemasida;  agtdn,  Uouiiti  Katam, 


Looang,  and  the  Meratoos  chain,  form  the  vaitr- 
shed  of  the  S.  or  Ba^jarmassinpcoiiMU;  i» 
Kainiuting  olmin  to  Mount  Penampunpr  f- -li 
tiiat  of  tlie  S.  W.  or  Kotm-Wariii^'ia  pttji^^uj; 
and  Krimbang,  Hatang-Loopar,  and  Pan^niocjk' 
tuns,  form  the  shed  of  the  short  W.  peoiasoii, 
terminating  at  Cape  Datoo.  As  in  the  ecmi^ 
atbjii  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  tl'.cre  arc  i  cl-aif 
indicated  peninsular  arms  exteodiog  N.  L  &u 
S.,  and  a  6tfa,  a  short  projection  IT  Tlwiil' 
leys  b>-t\ve(  n  these  mountain  ranres  aro  ra;-;' 
i^lJ^enelrable  swaniiis,  so  mucli  subukrgwi  U 
times  as  to  re«>emble  sliallow  bays,  penetntkf 
far  into  tho  body  of  ibo  island;  and  wLcn"T» 
consider  that  the  deep  bays  of  Ceicbe?  art  t!. 
ing  up,  that  of  Tomini,  accessible  to  Portaguta 
fr^tes  in  the  Idth  oeutury,  now  scsioeljr  iioim 
a  small  native  craft,  it  is  evident  ibtt  a  gndos 
upheaval  of  the  central  b^dy.  or  what  is  tenntJ 
the  sedimentary  and  plutonio  portioa  of  tk 
archip^ago,  has  taken  place,  and  that  Boruo 
b  probably  of  a*;  recent  geological  formaliia 
as  Australia.  Uardly  ^  of  tho  island  is  g«d 
terra  Jirma,  habitable  fbr  man;  and  tLisni« 
be  evident  when  wo  consider  the  tliinaeilrf 
the  population,  about  7  to  the  s*^.  ui^  wlWil 
proportionally  CO  times  less  than  thsl  of  the 
neighboring  isluid  of  Jav&  An  aUnviil  minlv 
band,  varying  from  80  to  60  milfls  in  wiiUi,«^ 
rounds  tljo  island,  the  only  avenues  totbeifr 
terior  being  its  numerous  rivers  and  itpm^ 
The  months  of  28  riven,  all  navigsbia  a  • 
average  100  miles  for  vessels  draivintr  not 'noft 
than  12  feet  water,  can  bo  counted  along  tL-j  X. 
W.  coast,  between  Capes  Sampauraaiuo  «od  !>*• 
too.  Berow  and  Coli  rivers  on  theE.,Bwyai',i's- 
rong,  Kali^jiiii,  and  Mendawei  rivers  on  the  S«i 
and  tho  rivers  Poutianak  and  S^uabas  ou 'm 
W.,  are  Uurge  streams  with  tides  flowiu  fv  % 
and  some  of  them  navigable  for  800  muta  » 
numerable  smaller  streams  flow  from  tbe  gw*- 
water-sheds.  But  few  lakes  have  been  toc^^ 
ered ;  only  2  eondderablA  ones,  Snmbta  m 
Sainar,  ^oO  iniles  up  the  Pontianak  riva."* 
4  iucou>iderable  ones  in  BaiyannassiB  taf* 
tory.  Of  one  called  Kiuibaloo,  and  iD&»w 
on  tbo  niai)s  in  the  N.  E.  peninsula,  wo  k*« 
no  aeeouiiL  from  any  European  oy©-witB«»"" 
Tho  geological  formation  of  the  nKWowt 
ranges  ia  composed  of  granites,  schists, 
and  limestones,  and  in  portions  of  tbesita** 
intermediate  8;ivann;is,  a  rich  vegetable 
overlies  the  quartz  formation.  The  best  fn* 
cosl  of  the  archipelago  croi>3  out  abnwlM'-Ti 
in  Rrunai  and  JJaiyarmassin,  at  the  ^*  '^^7 
extremities,  and  it  is  cvideut  tliat  ^'^^  j 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  ishuid. 
is  ea-ily  mined,  aud  ean  bo  jiroduced  »tpo*w 
ia  Bunjarmassin,  ready  fur  shipmont,  at  » 
of  $1  25  per  ton.  Iron  of  a  8U|>enor  -i^iu- 
ty  abounds  in  the  8.  portion:  in  Tsn»i»^ 
large  fieWs  and  masses  of  400  sad  800  t»J 
feet  of  rich  ferruginous  earth  havo  beep 
which  wiU  yield  9S  per  cent,  of  red  ox»<« 
iron,  and  70  per  oent  of  pure  meta^  po*^ 
9t  strong  magnetic  prop«iti«i  >ba  wM"** 
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Mtperior  to  tlia  best  Swedbh;  nn<l  from 
this  the  nativcH  make  the  be«t  cutting  bhulcs 
^  the  east,  although  thej  use  al^o  Sama- 
tran  iron.    Antimony  is  obtained  so  plentifully 
in  Sarawak,  on  the  N.  W.  cuast,  as  to  ftir- 
niflh  the  chief  supply  of  the  world;  upward 
of  SfOOO  toot  of  Sknwak  ootimooj  beiuE  aq- 
TtnaUy  «h{|iped  from  Singftpore.  It  If  fonxA 
also  in  Rintul.i,  N.  of  Snrawak,  but  ha^  not 
been  mined  there.    Gold  is  found  in  a  b«lt 
tteotohing  aorOM  the  iflUuodf  between  lat.  2"  N. 
tin<\  1"  8.,  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the 
rauge  of  the  gold  deposits  of  Sumatra  and  Cele- 
bes.   It  has  been  obtained  thus  far  only  from 
alluvial  washing's  in  the  form  of  small  grain, 
aud  rarely  iu  uugj^cU  of  tlio  dimensions  round 
in  Californiai   The  annual  product,  fur  sH  voral 
yean  pastj,  haa  been  (WtiiBatad  at  a)K>ut  350,000 
oonoes.  Diamonds  are  foood  in  fbeLamlak  dis- 
trict,     rnlles  N.  of  the  equator,  and  at  points 
thence  in  a  S.  £.  direction  toward  Baigarmassin, 
•od  are  foond  nowhere  ebe  in  the  arebf  pelago. 
The  gems  are  obtained  at  depths  vnrying  from 
SO  to  80  feet ;  0  difTercnt  aUavial  strata  occur 
before  reaching  the  diamond  yielding  one; 
these  strata  are  a  black  mould,  a  yellow  sandy 
clay,  a  red  clay,  a  blue  clay,  a  blue  clay  inter- 
mixed with  gravel,  and,  lastly,  a  stiff  yellow 
day,  in  whidi  the  preolona  atones  are  imbedded. 
The  largest  Bomead  diamond,  in  powewlon  of 
the  MiTf.iii  of  Matan,  weighs  3*57  carats.  Tlio 
wild  Dynks  work  the  mines:  the  product  in 
16S0  wa<i  2, 100  carats.  No  fin  nor  copper  has 
b^n  f')U!i(l. — ^The  vegetative  aspect  is  luxuriant 
and  g  <rgeou<,  althiui^h  the  B.nl  ii»  generally 
nnfavcr  iTile  to  the  pruilurtion  of  grains  iidta- 
ble  as  food  for  man.    The  exchangeable  vege- 
table products  are  benzoin,  found  in  Brnnal 
territory  alone,  sago,  camphor,  goinati  palm 
sugar,  exclostvely  lued  by  natives  of  the  archi- 
|»elago,  and  nitans,the  latter  fbnnd  In  Ban* 
jarmas^in  tt-rritory,  are  M'orth  100  per  cent, 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  are 
exported  to  tlie  Talne  of  $600,000  annually. 
ValiiiiMf  timber  trees  of  cnormoni?  dimensions 
abound  in  the  forests. — Tho  island  has  none  of 
theferodoos  felines  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
which  would  not  permit  tho  existence  of  such 
numerous  fumilies  of  the  larger  species  of  a]:)6j 
which  throng  tho  Bomean  junglest.  Several 
species  of  the  orangH>atang,  or  timia  tatjfrtUf  at- 
tain here  thdr  1ar^»t  development,  and  nearest 
reeerahlaMre  to  man.  None  of  the  canine  family 
exists,  escAjpi  the  domestic  dog.    Only  one  car- 
nivorous animal  is  found,  a  small  leopard,  from 
the  skin  of  which  the  Dyak  [lirafes  make  their 
m&rtial  coats.   There  is  tho  small  Malay  bear, 
the  porcupine,  and  several  varieties  of  the  ot- 
ter and  squirrel  families.    The  elephant  is  not  a 
native,  although  a  iaw  have  been  found  in  the 
N.  E.  i<eiiinsula,  but  evidently  the  progeny  of 
lome  escaped  from  confinement  that  had  been 
iniported  by  Boraean  stdtans.    A  sfawiilar  spe- 
cie  of  white   bearded   hog   (ttu«  Jiarhilua) 
abounds ;  also  the  t^tr,  a  fine  species  of  buffalo, 
the  beantiM  kanohed,  or  wuMtn  Malayan 
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deer,  and  the  large  liop;o  deer  (rtrrvs  ejuinnji). 
Of  reptiles,  there  are  uoao  of  the  large  venomous 
ei-r[)ents  that  infest  islanda  of  uie  volcanic 
band;  there  !9  a  peculiar  kind  of  crocodile, 
resembling  the  gavial  of  tho  Ganges.  The 
feathered  creation  is  varied  and  nnmoroua,  dis- 
tinguished less  for  its  song  than  for  plomage  of 
gaudy,  deeding  eolora.  tlie  jungle  foiiisof 
Sumatra  anil  tlie  Malay  j>eninsula  are  all  wantinfr. 
The  iui>e<:t  world  presents  some  very  large  and 
beautiful  varieties;  bntteiilleB,  9  Indies  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  appear  like  largo  flnwcra 
in  the  trees ;  and  there  ore  flowers  much  re- 
sembling these  hntlerflics.  Myriads  of  gau^ 
winged,  and  i«omo  peculiarly  scented  insects 
mingle  with  the  foli;igu,  aud  the  bee  produces 
wax  and  honev  in  abundance — ^important  items 
of  export.— The  population  of  Borneo  is  divi- 
rible  into  4  dasiea:  the  ruling  Malaya,  formln|^ 
probably,  not  more  than  ^  of  the  whole;  tho 
aboriginal  Dyak,  about  f ;  260,000  Chinese;  and 
about  80,000  colonists  fh>m  Oelebea.  Thb 
Malays  claim  their  origin  from  Metiangkaban, 
the  ceulral  uud  ouce  dominant  state  of  Sumatra, 
The  native  Dyak  is  of  larger  Avarsge  statur* 
than  the  Malay,  of  a  lighter  brown  complexion, 
more  muscular,  though  not  so  active  in  move- 
ment, and  much  inferior  in  point  of  civilizaUon 
and  poUtioal  oapadty.  The  Dyaks  are  divided 
into  a  laive  nnraber  of  petty  tribes,  of  which 
upward  of  100  ure  enumerated,  speaking  dif- 
ferent dialects  like  savage  Uibes  of  Africa,  snb* 
sistingf  some  br  fishing  and  hnnting,  bnt  the 
larger  portion  by  agriculture.  The  traits  of 
their  character  exhibit  many  favorable  points; 
when  kindlv  treated  they  are  docile,  industrioos, 
and  faithful,  though,  at  the  samo  time,  they 
have  been  notorious  as  pirates,  and,  owing  to  a 
horrible  snpt-ri^tition,  hunters  of  tho  heads  of 
fellow-men,  believing,  as  some  affinn, 
that  those  deoapltated  wOl  oe  their  ehiTes  In 
the  world  after  death,  while  otber>»  regard 
them  &»  Higual  trophies.  They  exhibit  in  char- 
acter manv  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  when  first  discovered,  and 
like  them,  bhow  excellent  results  uuder  civili- 
xation,  probably  more  than  any  other  people  of 
the  archipelago.  They  are  regardea  by  all 
travellers  os  much  superior  in  natural  disposi- 
tion to  their  Malay  masters.  However,  tho 
Ctyaks  cannot  be  regarded  as  generally  snt^ect 
to  the  Malays ;  for  though  a  small  portion  OH 
the  cojt>*ti  are  enslaved,  the  great  body  of  them 
maintain  their  independence  in  the  extensive 
oentral  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  Some  of 
them  are  half  clad,  barbarian  nomads;  but  the 
greater  portiou  have  substantial  dwellings,  and 
cultivate  rice,  the  banana,  sugar  eiiM,  mia  aom# 
cotton  and  tobacco  for  their  own  consumption. 
They  are  skilful  artificers  in  iron;  the  sword 
blades,  nmndows,  and  krecsos  of  the  southern 
Pyaks,  have  now  a  high  European  repntation, 
Tbey  spin  and  weave,  and  have  domeraeated  m 
few  small  animals,  1  it  n  n  >M^ast8  of  burden,  the 
laboring  ox  and  horse  being  unknown  to  them* 
KoBoniMiiiribeflttToisreBtadtoCtani  IbsM 
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has  ovidcntir  been  mnch  intorconrso  with  Java, 
as  attested  hj  to  many  nam^  of  places,  and  of 
tbings  in  common  use ;  and  remains  of  ancient 
Javanese  teinplos  havo  been  found  tar  intiiein* 
torior.  Tho  iutorcourso  with  Celebes  is  very 
great,  and  tho  onterprising  Btigis  race  of  that 
ulana  compete  sacoessfiillj  witn  the  Ifalays  for 
the  trado  uf  tlic  coa^t-.  Tlio  Chinese  are  tho 
chief  miners  of  gold,  and  traders  uf  the  towua 
and  TilliiL' where  European  dominion  isestob- 
liihei!. — Do  Barros  says  that  tlio  Portuguoso 
diiicotered  Borneo  in  1520;  but  tho  earliest 
mention  of  it  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  *'  Itinerary"  of 
Lndovico  Barthema,  who  visited  tlio  archipcLipo 
btitwccn  1503  and  1507.  No  jwrlion  was  taken 
possessioii  of  by  Portuguese  or  Sjianish  com- 
manders, as  the  island,  at  every  approacb, 
presenting  its  impa»Mhle  allnvial  const  belt, 
seemed  to  offer  no  coramorcial  advanla^'os  llko 
Bamatra,  Java,  and  tho  Moluccas.  Tho  Dutch, 
tinder  Van  Noort,  first  appeared  In  Borneo  in 
l?^''^,  but  did  not  \K-;;'m  to  tra-lo  till  1C64.' 
Ihttir  solo  object  then  wais  to  .sveuro  tho  mo- 
nopoly of  pepper,  to  the  cxclusiou  of  all  other 
European  traders,  and  t!i<  y  mado  a  treaty  to 
this  effect  with  tlio  &ultau  of  Banjannassin, 
■where  they  established  a  factor}'.  They  wero 
eacpelled  ailor  a  few  years,  through  the  intrignes 
of  the  English.  They  retnmeJ  in  lt78.  ia. 
1785  they  rendered  itMpurfant  niilitary  services 
to  the  reigning  prince,  in  a  cose  of  disputed 
saeoession,  who,  oat  of  gnititode,oededtothem 
tho  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  In  tho  same 
maimer,  taking  advantage  of  tlio  weakness  of 
pettf  princes,  they  have,  by  treaties,  beta 
enabled  to  claim  soverLi^'nty  fiver  nil  iLat  i)Or- 
tion  of  tlio  island  soulii  ol  a  line  rimuing  from 
Capo  Dati  i't,  W.,  to  Cape  Salatan,  E. ;  but  tho 

geat  body  of  it  is  inhabited  by  independent 
terior  tribes,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contests  between  tho  Malay  and  Dutch  sover- 
eignties on  tlio  coast,  or  even  of  tlieir  existence. 
Tab  extensive  territory  cimmed  by  the  Dotch, 
nearly  twicj  as  larL'e  as  the  stuto  of  New  York, 
is  probai)Iy  a  burden  upon  the  Netherlands* 
Ll^n  treasury;  as  the  gro>>s  amount  of  Its 
revenue,  only  $120,000  in  1S53,  would  nt>l  cover 
tho  expense  of  its  establisihments  ut  Boiyariuaji- 
sin,  Coti,  Pontianak,  and  Sambas.  Tho  English 
had  trading  factories  for  a  short  time  in  Borneo, 
during  the  Itth  centory ;  bnt  have  not  had  any 
territorial  possessions,  if  L>:ccj)t  tho  settle- 
ment, in  1775,  of  Balambangan,  an  island  seo* 
graphioally  belonging  to  Borneo,  and  eedea  by 
the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  tho  still  more  recent 
settlement  of  another  island,  Labooan,  in  164G, 
ceded  to  tlio  British  government  by  tho  saltan 
of  Hrunai,  and  upon  which  an  English  company 
are  now  engage*!  in  mining  tho  coal  with  which 
it  abounds.  This  latter  cession  was  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Jamos  Brooke,  bet- 
ter known  In  tho  East  as  Rajah  Brooke.  This 
ctiterpri-in^'  geiitloiuan,  pursuing  the  policy  uf 
the  Dutch  iu  their  rolattona  with  Bomoau 
pinoea,  having,  with  a  amall  armed  Teasel  of 
nia  owfi,  lenderad  miUtaiy  uSA  to  the  aolftan  of 


Bronai,  obtained  from  him  the  cession  of » tg. 
ritory  called  Sarawak,  bounded  S.  by  the  DaA 
provinco  of  Sambas,  extending  thenc*  hz 
Cape  Datoo  along  the  coast  N.  E.  80  mile*,  yiii 
an  averiige  breadth  of  50  miles.  ThevalDeot 
the  exports,  in  1H54,  from  Sarawak,  was|l,l2i,. 
000,  andof  ihe  imports  over  $800,000.  Tbeut 
reveuuo  of  tho  rajali  from  stigiiior.ije  on  m- 
mony  mines,  and  other  sources,  waa  ^l^Hi^ws, 
or  120,000  more  than  thegroa  feTcniNof  ds 
Dutch,  contrulling  more  than  20  times  lb*  ex- 
tent of  territory  ou  the  same  iskud.  The  Briii^ 
eqjoy  a  largo  trade  with  Borneo,  dxiefly  carrod 
on  throngh  tho  free  port  of  Singnporc,  whidij 
much  more  vuluublo  than  that  of  ihc  Dutch. 

BORNIIAUSER,  Thomas,  a  Swis  diti^ 
poet,  and  political  reformer,  bom  JUj  2^  IW^ 
atWeinfuden  inTfamsan,  died!nlfardi,l$$l. 
ITo  Itegan  jiolitical  life  in  1880  by  exciting piiE- 
cations  in  &vor  of  «l»^nging  the  oonstitntioo  i 
Tlmrgau.  In  1887  he  eanied  throagh  a  tD«i- 
nrc  for  stibjectinj^  religions  estate?  to  Oie  ultJi- 
istratiou  of  tho  state.  On  one  occaaiua  tkn^ 
tocratic  party  opposed  Iiis  eleotion  to  the  grtit 
council,  as  the  Tlmrgau  law  diX'Tiot  poniiit  'k- 
gymen  to  becomo  members  of  i-oliticjil  k-iia; 
but  be  was  elected  notwithstanaing,aDdtbc«- 
aq>eratiou  against  him  became  so TialflU|ii< 
one  of  his  political  opponenta  even  tbicaieail 
hi-i  life.  In  1833  he  published  a  coUecticQ  i 
songs,  and  in  1 836  an  epic  poem,  ITeim  w»  S'n\ 
He  was  one  of  the  editore  of  a  political  jouui 
in  St.  Cfflll,  called  Dcr  Wikhter,  tni  in  1833  U 
compiled  a  collection  of  tho  constitatioMoftlw 
Swiss  cantons. 

BORNlIOL:i[,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  c^wd 
by  Denmark,  but  gcographicaily  and  gs'-i^'?- 
cally  belonging  to  Sweden;  about  23  0011(4  lu 
by  18  broad;  area  280  sq.  m.;  pofk.  3&i>^ 
The  coast  in  most  places  is  high  aad  naj] 
where  cliffs  are  not  seen,  dangerous  rvtf- 
sand  banks  stretch  out  to  sea.  There  u 
good  harbors  for  largo  veeselsL  The  kw  ■ 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  tho  suatpV^ 
crops,  and  tbo  samo  kinds  of  trees,  exoep  ^ 
becdi,  a»  the  rest  of  Denmark.  Tbo  'i^ 
produces  coal,  iiir.rl  :o,  ui;d  Imildiog  iMt 
caitlitjuware,  hsh,  i-iiccji,  and  cauJe. 

BORNOO,  or  Bor.\oc  (called  by  the  Mtiw 
JSdnowra\  a  eoontiy  of  central  iJbics, 
ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Deseit,  on  ^ 
S.  by  Mandara,  on  tho  E.  by  Laic-  TrJ* 
and  Begharmi,  and  on  the  W.  by 
The  ehief  rivers  are  the  Wanbe,  gooeraUjI* 
improperly  called  tho  Yeoa,  and  the  ?m17» 
The  former  rises  in  the  moontaiad  ^■^'^ 
flows  first  north,  then  eastward  tbroo^^ 
noo,  and  empties  into  Lake  Tchad.  TlrtoWj 
takei  ita  rise  in  the  mountjuns  of  Msndil^** 
is  the  moro  considerable  river  of  the 
Lake  Tohed  receives  iU  watscs  sIm.  7* 
lake  is  one  of  the  most  remarksWe 
features  of  the  country.    During  tJ^e  <^.T  *l! 
son,  when  the  streams  by  which  it  ^'^ 
reduced  in  rise,  ita  watttt  mds^  »d  lea'^f  ^ 
ooTered  a  tTMt  cf  moiij  sdlea  la  cm  * 
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«igaia  overflowed  wbea  tbe  rivin  tre  fwollcn 
\>y  tihe  TBlns  of  the  w«k  mmop.  The  ftnility 

caused  by  this  inundation  produces  only  a  rank 
growth  of  ^a'^  from  10  to  12  feet  in  heigbL 

waul 


and  almost  impenetrable  tliicketa  of 
Widerwood.  When  the  hike  encroaches  upon 
these  regions,  the  nnmcrou8  wild  animab  and 
serpents  with  which  they  are  filled  seek  refuge 
in  the  coltivated  and  settled  tracts  of  oount^, 
and  spread  terror  among  the  inhabitantii.  The 
climate  of  Bomoo.  especially  from  March  to 
the  end  of  June,  is  exoflssively  hot.  During 
the  TtSaj  Maaon^  from  Ifay  to  Oetdber,  groat 
•numbers  of  the  inhabitanta  arc  carried  off  by 
fever  and  agne.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  though 
but  imperfectly  coltiTated,  produces  large  oroMb 
Ji.  species  of  millet  forms  the  sU\i)li>  food  of  tne 
Sornooeiie ;  rico  and  grain  of  an  inferior  kind 
are  also  grown  in  snull  quantity.  There  are 
no  fruits,  and  minerals  are  unknown.  The 

Sopniatton  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
.000,000  to  9,000,000.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, called  Bomooeee^  or  Kmowrj,  juaaeat 
a  complete  spedmen  of  the  negro  mm  and 
features.  Tliey  r\ro  peaceable  and  courtcoua, 
btit  re!«entful  and  addicted  to  pilfering.  The 
pastoral  districts  are  oocopied  by  ao  Arab  raea 
called  Shouaa.  They  have  fine  open  crtnntc- 
nanccs,  with  aquiline  noties,  Lu-gc  eyes,  and  a 
complexion  of  oopper.    They  are  de- 

scribed as  being  arrofjant,  deceitful,  and  dis- 
honest.   The  Mohaiimietlan  religion  is  uui- 
Tersixlly  j  r Mf,--s(Ml,  uad  that  with  a  violence 
and  bigotry  scarcely  paralleled.  The  goveni' 
nent  of  Borneo  fa  nondnaUy  Tested  tn  ft  aid- 
tan,  but      the  power  really  rosi<le.'i  in  an  of- 
ficer called  the  sheik.  The  sultan  is  surroimded 
by  a  hody-gnard  of  noblea  and  chieft^  clad  in 
the  most  grote'*<iao  and  unwieldy  attire  to 
vrhich  the  ciu»U>m  of  any  country  has  given 
rise.    Tlio  rank  of  an  olTicer  or  noble  b  indl» 
cated  bv  the  number  of  robes  which  are 
wrapped  about  his  body.  Notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  clitnate,  as  many  as  10  or  12 
are  sometimes  worn.  It  ia  oooaidered  indki- 
pensable  that  the  saltan  ahoidd  present 
polent  appearance,  and  when  hign  feeding  can- 
not effect  the  desired  result,  stufflog  is  resorted 
to.  The  military  foroe  of  this  monarch  amounts 
to  nbont  3'»,oon,  mostly  cavalry.   The  principal 
to'A     are  Kulia,  the  royal  rendooce,  Engomoo, 
Deegoa.  Old  and  New  Biraie,  and  Afiagay. 
Host  of  them  are  populous,  well  built,  and  on- 
doted  by  walls.   The  countrv  was  visiteil  by 
Barth.  Overweg,  and  Richardson  in  1851 -'54. 

BQRO-BODO.  a  ramarkabla  ancient  edifice 
lathe  Uand  of  JaTa,  rftnated  In  the  provinoe 
of  Kadoe,  near  the  Probo  river,  about  25  miles 
K.  W.  of  the  native  capital  of  Togyakerta. 
Upon  a  quadrangnlar  base,  measuring  6t0  ft. 
on  cither  side,  there  n.^e  to  the  heipht  of  116 
ft.  7  stories  of  sculptured  walls,  each  storv,  as 
joa  ascend,  receding  within  the  area  of  the 
CDS  below,  and  leaving  a  broad  terrace  between 
each  sQcoessioD  of  walls.   Upon  the  toumort 


tanaMtieS 


on  01  waus.  t  pon  tne  toumon 
drdfli  of  amaO,  nond,  balMMpad 


fanes,  71  in  mmibar,  and  from  thsir  oeotre 

springs  a  potttted  done,  80  ft.  !n  diameter, 

which  crowns  this  pingtil.ir  iiyraniidal  istrnc- 
tore.  It  is  built  upon,  or  rather  hewn,  like  tho 
temples  of  Arabia  Petraa,  oat  of  a  hill  of 
tracnytic  stone  in  tho  centre  of  the  plain  of 
Probo,  which  lies  between  4  grand  volcanio 
peaks,  Sindoro,  Snmbing,  Merbaboo,  and  Merapi, 
the  high^t  of  which  is  11,000,  and  the  lowest 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  The 
architecture  of  the  different  fafados,  in  the 
poportloDa  of  the  arched  entrances,  tho  flighta 
ef  nepa,  the  senlptnrad  niolies,  and  many  cupo- 
las at  frequent  intervals  decorating  the  w  il!^, 
and  in  the  proportions  and  finish  of  tlie  terraces 
and  aramdng  dome,  is  grand  and  elegant ;  but 
a  profusion  of  sculpture  in  low  relief  overloads 
and  mars  tho  chasteness  of  the  outline.  On  a 
sqoaitaf  14  feet  upward  of  1^000  figmw  bwt 
been  counted,  representing  oersoioiialfl^  pro- 
cessions, chariot  races,  battl^  and  also  sea 
views  and  naval  engngementa.  There  are  400 
ooloassl  imasea  in  the  t^mTtia  The  data  of  tta 
ooBstmelion  1%  aoooidlnif  to  tiia  oplnloa  af 
many  oriental  antiquario-,  fixed  a."*  late  at 
1850,  and  the  perfioct  state  of  the  edifice  doMl 
notahowamerersBiotaantiqttHy;  batthongh 
not  more  than  500 years  old,  such  is  tho  imperfect 
character  of  Javanese  records,  so  many  have 
been  tho  wars,  revolutions,  changes  of  dynas* 
ties,  and  migraUons  of  people  during  that  peri* 
od,  that  the  present  inhabitauts  of  the  sur> 
rounding  country,  and  indeed  of  tho  island, 
know  nothing  of  its  purpose,  nor  when  nor  hj 
whom  it  was  built  It  haa  etidantlybaaa  de- 
voted to  the  wwddp  of  Baddli%  tiM  aUif 
Asiatic  deity. 

BORODINO,  a  viUage  on  the  left  bank  of  Um 
river  Kolotcha,  in  Rusj^ia,  about  2  miles  above 
its  junction  with  tho  Moskva.  From  this  vil- 
lage the  Russians  name  the  great  battle^  in  181% 
which  decido<l  tho  possession  of  Moscow;  the 
French  call  it  tho  battle  of  the  Moskva,  or  of 
Mozhaisk.  The  battle-field  is  on  ^e  right  bank 
of  the  Kototcha.  The  Bosrian  ri^t  wine  waa 
eofarsd  by  that  river  flwm  ita  Janodon  wicn  tiio 
Moskva  to  Borodino ;  the  loft  wing  was  drawn 
back,  en  potencA,  behind  a  brook  and  ravine 
descending  fhnn  the  eztrame  left,  at  Utitsa,  to> 
ward  Borodino.  Behind  this  ravine,  2  hills 
were  crowned  with  incomplete  redoubts,  or 
lunettes,  that  nearest  the  centre  called  tho  Ra- 

Jrevski  redoubt,  those  on  tho  hill  toward  tho 
eft,  8  in  number,  called  the  Bagration  lunettes. 
Between  these  2  hills,  another  ra\ine,  called 
from  a  Tillage  behind  it  that  of  SemionoTskore^ 
ran  down  from  tite  Rnarfan  left  toward  the  mv 
mcr  ravine,  joining  it  about  1,000  yards  before 
it  reached  the  Kolotcha.  The  main  road  to 
Kosoow  runs  by  Borodino;  the  old  road  by 
TJtitsa,  to  Mozhaisk,  in  roar  of  the  Ru';«iaii  posi- 
tion. This  line,  about  9,000  yards  iu  extent, 
was  held  by  about  180,000  Russians^  Borodino 
being  oocopied  in  front  of  the  eentre.  Geo. 
Katosoff  was  the  Boaaian  commander-in-chief; 
hia  troopa  wira  dlvidad  iato  %  maSm,  Hbm 
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larger,  uoflor  Barclay  de  Tolly,  holding  the 
r^t  aiid  cttilre,  the  smaller,  under  BagratioOf 
OOCii[>yiug  the  left.  The  pusition  was  very 
badly  chosen ;  an  uttack  on  the  left,  if  success- 
ful, turned  tlio  right  and  centre  completely; 
and  if  Mozhabk  had  been  reached  by  the  french 
before  the  Russian  right  had  retreated,  which 
wn-H  possible  enough,  they  wouM  hnro  been  hope- 
lessly lost.  But  Kutusuff,  having  onco  rejected 
th«  capital  position  of  Tsarevoye  Zairaishtcho, 
selected  by  liarclay,  had  no  other  choice.  Tho 
French,  led  by  Napoleon  in  pers«-)n,  were  abuut 
125,000  strong :  after  driving  tlie  Kussions,  Sept. 
5, 1812.  N.  S.  (Aug.  20,  0.  S.),  from  aome  alight 
Intrenohments  on  their  left,  tiioy  were  arranged 
for  battle  on  tlie  7th.  Napuleon's  plan  was 
iMised  upon  the  errors  of  Kutasoff ;  merely  ob- 
serving the  Russian  centre,  he  concentrated  hia 
forces  against  their  left,  which  ho  infonded  tn 
force,  and  then  cut  his  way  through  toward 
Mozhaisk.  Prince  Eugene  was  accordingly  or- 
dered to  make  a  fal^c*  attack  upon  BoroJino, 
after  which  Nty  and  Davoust  were  to  a««ail 
Bngrntion  and  the  lunettes  named  from  hitn, 
while  Poniatowski  was  to  tr.ni  the  extreme 
left  of  tlio  Kus^ians  by  Uiit-a ;  the  battle  onco 
well  engaged.  Prince  Eugene  was  to  pass  the 
KologO}  and  attack  the  Rayovski  lanette. 
Thus  the  whole  front  octually  attacked  did  not 
excct.-tl  ill  Icii-'Ji  r),oriO  y;irii^,  wiilch  allowed 
20  men  to  each  yard  of  front,  an  unprecedented 
depth  of  order  of  battle,  which  aceotints  for  the 
terrible  los.se3  of  the  Russians  l^y  .artillery  fire. 
About  daybreak  Poniatowaki  udvaiiccd  against 
Utit88|  and  took  it,  but  his  opponent,  TutchkotF, 
ng.iin  expclhd  hini;  sibsequently,  Tutchkotf 
having  had  to  bend  u  division  to  the  support  of 
Bagration,  the  Poles  retook  the  village.  At 
6  o'clock  Davoust  attacked  tho  proper  left  of 
the  Bagration  intrenchments.  Under  a  beary 
fire  from  12-pouudcr^,  to  which  ho  could 
oppose  only  8  and  4  i)ouuders,  he  advanced. 
Half  an  honr  later,  Ney  attacked  the  proper 
right  of  thc^e  lniu  t1e.>.  Tin  y  wcro  taken  arid 
retaken,  and  a  hot  an  J  r.iiKcided  fight  fol- 
lowed.— Bagration,  however,  wvW  olstrvcd  the 
great  force  brought  nt-  iiti^t,  him,  w  itli  tlu  h* 

Eowerful  reserves,  and  liie  French  guard  in  the 
ackgrouud.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
tlie  real  point  of  attack.  Ue  accordingly  called 
together  what  troops  be  could,  seeding  for  a 
division  of  Eayevski's  corps,  for  aiiotlier  <^^ 
Tutclikoff's  corps,  for  guards  and  grenadiers 
from  the  army  reserve,  and  requesting  Barclay 
to  despiitch  tlic  whole  orj'S  nf  raf^'tzehufvud. 
These  rei-iitorcLinout-,  iuauuiiting  to  more  than 
80,000 men,  wi  ru  sent  at  once;  from  the  army 
reserve  alone,  he  r. -.rived  17  liittxilions  of 
guards  and  greiiniiicrb,  .irul  2  12-i>uuiid  butter- 
ies. They  could  nt>t,  however,  bo  made  avail- 
able on  the  siH>t  before  10  o'clock,  and  before 
ttkia  honr  Davoust  and  Key  made  their  second 
attack  against  the  introuchnients,  and  took 
them,  driving  the  Russians  over  the  Semiouov- 
skoye  ravine.  Bagration  sent  his  cuirassiers 
fiMTwaxd;  aairregnkir  struggle  of  great  violfliioe 


followed,  the  Russians  regaining  groan  J  u  tts 
reenforcenients  arrived,  but  again  drivea  bejoti 
the  ravine  aa  soon  as  Davoust  eo^med  lis,  re- 
serve ^vision.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  in- 
iucn;;e  ;  almost  all  the  gener:d  officer?  were  killed 
or  woouded.  and  Bagration  himself  was  mt- 
taUy  hit  Kvtnsoff  now  at  last  took  sooiepitt 
in  the  h.ittie,  sending  Dokhturoff  to  lake  tbi 
command  uf  the  left,  and  his  own  chief  of  tiu 
stair,  Toll,  to  superintend  the  arnmgementi  for 
dofcnre  oti  the  spot.    A  lit'Ie  iifter  lOtU  lT 
biillalious  of  guuixls  Jit  id  groiia<li«.ri5,  aid  iii 
division  of  Vi^tchikolf,  arrived  at  ScmionoT- 
skoye;  the  corps  of  Baggehufvud  was  divi^ 
one  division  being  sent  to  Raycvski,  uaotttrn 
TutchkofT,  and  the  cavalry  to  the  right  Tb* 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  cominoed  their  4tr 
tacks;  the  Westphalian  ^rinon  advasMdii 
tlie  woi.d  toward  tlie  head  of  thu  ravine-,  ivh^c 
tieu.  Friaut  passed  this  ravine,  without,  how«*- 
er,  being  able  to  establish  himself  there.  Tit 
Russians  now  were  rof  i/forced  (i  past  10) 
the  cuirassiers  of  Boruadin  from  the  may  re- 
serve, and  a  portion  of  KoriTs  cavah-y;  buttkj 
were  too  much  .shattered  to  proceed  toii*> 
tack,  and  about  iho  s-^me  time  the  Freneie* 
preparing  a  vast  cavalry  charge.   On  the  Rofr 
sian  centre  £ugene  Bcauhamais  bad  tflk«a  ^ 
Todino  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  panedoverAt 
Kologa,  ilri\  iiig  back  tlio  ontiuy;  but  be  fO«i 
returned,  and  again  crossed  the  river  higlttr  ^' 
in  order  to  proceed,  with  the  Italian  gua^A*, 
division  of  Hrou«?ic-r  (Itallaiis),  Gi-rard,  M  'rsad, 
and  Grouchy 's  cavalry,  to  the  aUack  uu  lUj^ 
ski,  and  the  redoubt  bearing  his  niuiie-  &> 
rodino  remained  occupied.    The  P**'^^ 
Beauharnais's  troops  caused  delay; 
could  not  begin  much  before  10  o'clock.  Tm 
Kayevski  redoubt  was  occupied  by 
non  Paddewitch,  supported  on  its  l«ft  Vj* 
eiltchikoir,  and  having  Dokhttiroa'^  corj^rrs 
re^^erve.    By  H  o'clock,  the  redouU     ^-^ - 
by  the  Frendb,  and  tlie  Paskiewntch  dirs^ 
completely  scattered,  and  dri\ m  fn>m  d*®^ 
of  battle.   But  Vasiltchikoll'  aud  Dokbtcra 
retook  tho  redoubt ;  the  dinsion  of  Pnt" 
Etigc-tic  of  TTQrtvtnherg  arrived  in  tiffl^*^ 
now  Barclay  ordered  the  corps  of  Ost**" 
to  take  ii  isition  to  tho  rear  as  a  fresh  TvfiJ^ 
With  this  corps  the  hist  intact  body  of  Bn^a» 
infantry  was  bronght  withhi  range;  dier«w- 
mained  now,  as  a  reserve,  only  0  battsboosw 
tho  guai-d.     Eugene  Beauliarnais, 
o*clock,  was  just  going  to  attm  k  il  >  P'*^'^ 
redoubt  a  second  time,  when  Kussiau  wyiiQ 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  a«<¥^ 
The  attack  was  8iiq)ended,  and  troops 
Fcrtt  to  meet  them.    But  tho 
raither  take  Borodino,  nor  pass 
bottom  of  tho  Voina  ravine,  and  I  -W  ^''^J^ 
treat  by  Zodock,  without  any  oditr 
than  having  to  some  extent  cn>j*sd  '>M 
loon's  intentions. — In  the  incan  .5^i-J 
Davoust,  posted  on  tlie  Bagratiou  ifll.  ^ 
maiotained  a  hot  fire  across  the  Semi^nov^x^^ 
nvine  on  the  jEtusdaa  masses.  M'^^ 
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the  Frencn  caralry  began  to  more.   To  tba 
right  of  Semiooovskoye,  Nanaotity  charged  the 
Susdiaii  infantry  with  coiniiloto  anccees,  until 
SieTaa's  cavaliT  took  him  in  flank  and  drove 
him  baeic    To  the  left,  Latoar-llanboarg's 
8,000  horse  advanced  in  2  columns;  the  first, 
headed  by  2  regiments  of  Saxon  cuirassiora, 
rodo  twice  over  8  Ruf»ian  greniiffier  battaliona 
just  forming  square,  but  they  were  ftl*<>  taken 
in  flank  by  Rn^ian  cavalry ;  a  Polish  cuiriiii- 
eier  regiment  completed  tlio  destruction  of  the 
Bussiuu  grenadioi^  but  thav  too  wen  driven 
back  to  the  ravine,  whore  tne  Moond  oolmniif 
2  regiments  of  Wt-sti)lialian  cuirassiers,  nud  1 
of  Poliah  lancers,  re{»elled  the  Kossians.  The 
fnroQikd  thus  being  aeonred,  the  infuatry  of  Nef 
anrl  Davoust  passed  the  ravine.    Friant  occu- 
piod  Semiouovskoye,  and  tlio  remainder  of  tbo 
Rworfim*  who  had   fought  Lore,  grcna<ller8, 
gnnrd?,  and  linc^  were  finally  driven  back  avA 
their  d.foat  completed  by  tlio  French  cavalry. 
They  tlod  in  small  disorderly  bands  toward 
lio/lial-k,  and  eould  only  be  collected  late  at 
night  ;  tiie  8  regiments  of  guards  alone  pre- 
84:'rvtd  a  little  order.   TJiua  tlio  French  right, 
after  defeating  the  Russiaa.lefl,  oooopied  a  po- 
flitieii  directly  in  rear  of  fhe  Bntrian  eentre  as 
early  as  12  o'clock,  and  then  it  waa  that  Da- 
TooBt  and  Ney  implored  Napoleon  to  act  up  to 
his  own  system  of  tactics,  and  complete  the 
victory,  by  hiuiicliing  the  guards  by  Semionov- 
skoyo  on  tlio  KiLs-ian  rear.    Napoleon,  however, 
refuscnL,  and   .N\y  and  Davoost,  themsolvcs 
dreedl'uUy  shattered,  did  not  venture  to  ad- 
▼aooe  wlthoDt  reinforcements. — On  the  Russian 
side,  arter  Eugeiio  Hoauharnais  had  desisted 
from  the  attack  on  the  liayevski  redoubt,  Eu- 
gene of  Wortemberg  was  sent  to  SendonoT- 
ekoye,  and  Ostcrmann,  too,  had  to  change 
front  in  that  direction  so  as  to  cover  tbo  rear 
of  the  Rayevaki  hill  toward  Seii)iom>vskoye. 
"When  Snrbier,  the  French  chief  of  artillery, 
saw  theac  I'ruah  troops,  he  sent  fur  SO  12-pouud- 
ers  from  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  and  formed 
a  bttteij  o£  85  guns  in  front  of  Semionovskoye. 
WhHe  M«se  guns  battered  the  Ruadan  masses, 
Hurat  drew  forward  tho  hitherto  intact  cav- 
alry of  Montbrun  and  the  Folish  lancers. 
They  surpriied  OstenDaiUk^  troope  ta  tiie  aei 
of  deploy inq-,  and  brought  theia  into  is'roat 
danger,  until  the  cavalry  of  Kruutz  ropelleil  the 
French  hon^e.   The  Russian  infantry  continued 
to  sntTer  from  the  artillery  fire;  but  neither 
party  ventured  to  advance.   It  was  now  about 
'  8  o'clock,  and  Eugene  Beanbamais,  reassured 
as  to  the  heetila  cavalry  on  his  left,  again  at> 
taoked  the  Rayevaki  redoubt.   "While  tlie  in- 
fantry attacked  it  in  front,  cavalry  was  sent 
from  Semionov^^ye  to  its  rear.  After  a  bard 
■traggle,  it  remaiiied  in  the  bands  of  the 
French  ;  and  a  little  before  8  o'clock  the  Rus- 
eians  retre^itcd.    A  general  cannonade  from 
lioCh  tSAes  followed,  but  tho  active  fighting  was 
over.     NitpoU-on  ?till  refused  to  launch  hi.s 
guard,  and  ilie  iCustsiaus  wore  allowed  tu  retruat 
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troqae  engaged,  exempting  the  2  first  regiments 
of  tne  gottdji^  sad  even  tbste  lost  by  artil> 

lery  firo  17  oHiccrs  and  GOO  men.  Their  total 
loss  was  62,0iK)  men,  beside  slightly  woumied 
and  scattered  men  who  soon  found  their  way 
back;  but  on  tho  day  after  tho  battle  their 
army  counted  only  52,000  men.  The  French 
had  all  their  troops  engaged,  with  tiio  excep- 
tion of  the  guards  (14,000  infantry,  6,000  cav- 
alry and  artiBery) ;  they  thus  beat  a  decidedly 
snperior  nutnber.  They  were,  beside,  inferior 
in  artUlenr,  having  mostly  3  and  4-pound6r^ 
white  f  or  the  Rnniaii  gens  were  IS-pounden^ 
and  the  rest  R-pounders.  Tlie  French  l'>s.s  was 
80,OUO  men ;  they  took  40  guns,  and  only 
abont  1,000  prisoners.  If  Napoleon  hta 
launched  his  guard,  the  destrnctiDii  of  tho  Rus- 
sian array,  according  to  Geu,  Toll,  would  have 
been  certain.  lie  did  not,  however,  risk  this 
}n-t  reserve,  tlie  niulens  and  mainstay  of  his 
ariuv,  and  thiu,  perhaps,  missed  tho  chance  of 
having  peace  ooncludeu  in  Moscow. — The  above 
aoooont,  in  sndi  of  its  details  as  are  at  Tarianoa 
with  those  oonumnly  reoelved,  fi  ndnly  based 
upon  the  "Meino;r8  of  Gen.  Toll,'"  whom  wo 
have  mentioned  as  Kutusotifs  chief  of  the  stafil 
This  book  contains  the  best  Rosriaa  aooonnt 
of  the  battle,  and  is  Indiipenaabla  for  itsoorreot 
appreciation. 

BORON,  or  BoHTtnc,  a  metalloid  snbstanoe 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  IBOJ.  by  exposing 
boracic  acid  to  theaction  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery.  Gay-Lussao  and  Th6nard  the  succeed- 
ing year  obtained  it  in  laiger  qoantities  by  Iieat> 
ing  boracic  add  with  potaninm.  It  oeeors  in 
namre  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  boracic  acid,  either  froQ  or  combined. 
It  is  obtidned  in  the  fana  of  a  powder,  whidh 
b  of  dark  olive-brown  color,  infusible  and  net 
volatilized  at  a  wbit«  heat  Heated  to  600^  In 
tbeopenair  it  takes  fire,  and,  aly^rbiogozygen, 
is  converted  into  boracic  acid.  It  posscsscfl 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  U  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2. 
Mixed  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  heated,  it  do* 
tonates  iHth  Tiolenoe.  Its  diemiosl  equivalent 
is  11,  and  its  eynibol  B.  It  is  not  npijlted  to 
any  useful  purpose.  Bv  means  of  tiie  new 
netal  aluminum,  boron  has  been  recently  ob- 
tained by  Wohler  and  Sainte  Claire  Pevillo 
in  a  crystallized  state,  and  in  a  form  they  call 
ffraphitoid,  from  its  resemblance  to  grnphite. 
In  the  form  previously  known  it  I?  designated 
as  amorphous.  Tho  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions are  very  interesting  from  the  entirely  new 
properties  they  diseover  in  this  substanoe.  The 
crystallized  boron  tb^  find  to  be  the  most  m- 
nlteniMo  of  all  simple  bodies.  No  acid?,  pure 
or  mixed,  have  any  effect  u{K>n  it ;  nor  is  it 
alfteled  hjr  boinng  concentrated  caustic  soda^ 
or  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  slowly  dissolved  by 
mouuhydratod  i»oda  and  carbonate  of  soda  at  a 
rod  heat.  It  is  infttsible  before  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blownipe,  and  is  not  oxidized  when  strongly 
heated.  By  chlorine  it  is  acted  upon  with  en- 
figjf  becoming  wd  hot  in  an  atnosphers  of  it. 
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and  converted  into  chloride  of  boron.   Its  crya- 

tallino  form  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  brilliant 
and  highly  refractive  like  the  diamond,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  hardness.  Like  this,  it  is 
expected  to  bo  obtained  in  colorless  crystals. 
These  are  now  transparent,  of  gamet-red  and 
heavy  yellow  colors,  due  probably  to  foreign 
coloring  matters.  It  easily  scratehos  corundum. 
The  srapbitoid  variety  is  obtained  in  spangles 
of  rcddisli  color,  quite  opa<]uo  and  sometimes  of 
hexagonal  form.  It  is  deposited  from  a  solution 
of  boride  of  aluminum  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Tlie  preparation  of  the  crystallized  boron  is 
thus  described  in  a  late  namber  of  the  CompU* 
rendu*  :  "  Eighty  grammes  of  aluminum  in 
large  fragments  are  fused  with  100  grammes  of 
fragments  of  fused  boracic  acid.  The  charcoal 
crucible  is  luted  inte  a  gooil  black-lead  crucible, 
and  the  whole  put  into  a  blast-furnace  capable 
of  easily  fusing  pure  nickel.  The  temix;rature 
is  kept  at  its  maximmu  for  about  5  hours,  care 
being  taken  to  clear  the  bars  of  all  ashes. 
"When  cold,  the  cnicible  is  broken,  and  two  dis- 
tinct strata  are  found  in  it — one  vitreous,  cora- 
pcfled  of  boracic  acid  and  alumina,  and  the 
other  metallio  and  cavernous,  of  an  iron-gray 
color,  beset  with  little  crystals  of  boron ;  it  is 
aluminum  impregnated  throughout  with  crys- 
tallized boron.  All  the  metallic  portion  is 
treated  with  a  moderately  concentrated  boiling 
solution  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  alumi- 
num ;  then  with  boiling  muriatic  acid,  which 
removes  the  iron;  and  lastly,  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids  to  extract  the 
traces  of  silicium  whicli  the  soda  may  have  left 
mixed  with  the  boron.  The  boron  is  not  pure, 
however;  it  contains  lamina)  of  aluminum, 
which  may  be  extracted  mechanically,  but  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  boron  by  any  chemi- 
cal process." 

BOROUGH,  The  origin  of  this  term  is  un- 
certain. By  some  etymologists  it  is  derived 
from  hurgh  (Sax.),  burgus  (Lat.),  a  walled  town, 
and  thence  applied  to  any  association  of  fami- 
lies in  a  neighborhood,  for  the  puri>ose  of  mutual 
protection.  By  others,  it  is  deduced  from  b&rtjh 
or  borhas  (Sax.),  pledge,  referring  to  the  civil 
division  inte  tithings  or  decennaries,  hundreds, 
&c.,  in  which  the  inhabitants  composing  the 
tithing  or  hundred  were  pledges  for  the  good 
conduct  of  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  in 
an  early  period  when  great  disorder  prevailed, 
protection  was  the  principal  object  of  the  vici- 
nage of  houses  which  was  denominated  a  bor- 
ough. The  term  villa,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modern  tillage,  originally  signified  a  private 
country  residence,  but  was  afterward  applied 
to  a  number  of  buildings  placed  near  each  other 
for  the  common  safety  of  tlio  inhabitants.  It  ap- 
pears from  "  Domesday  Book  "  that  there  were 
82  boroughs  in  England,  iucluding  cities,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Though  differ- 
ing as  to  the  extent  of  their  franchises  and 
mode  of  government,  they  were  alike  in  two 
respects:  1,  in  having  a  fair  or  market;  2, 
they  had  a  borough  court  independent  of  the 
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A  3d  particular  afterward  becuoetbt 
distinctive  franchise  of  borouglis,  viz.,  the  li^ 
of  sending  burgesses  to  parliament.   Tb«  on^ 
nal  object  of  mutual  defence  was  merged  h 
another,  viz.,  privil^es  of  trade ;  and  not  ]ai% 
after  tlie  oonqnest  the  guild,  which  wis  ib» 
sociation  of  persons  in  a  particular  trade,  1» 
came  so  intermingled  with  the  original  ooiiti> 
tution  of  boroughs  that  it  is  difficult  to  (Ml* 
guish  the  respective  franchises  bdongingtoesik 
and  the  guild  merchant,  which  was 
incorjKjration  or  licensed  association  of  sQ  fti 
trades,  became  flabetantially  the  borough,  orM 
least  became  poaaeescd  of  its  fraucljiaes.  goren* 
ment,  and  name.   Membership  of  tos  ^ali 
tlius  became  tlie  principal  mode  of  obtniH 
the  freedom  of  the  borough.   The  mmtev 
burgesses  was  by  no  means  oo-exteoaiTe  wi& 
tliat  of  tlie  inhabitanta ;  in  fact,  the  boraa^ 
were  generally  oligarchies,  especially  tboa 
which  were  created  by  charters  after  the  o» 
quest.   The  government  was  in  many  instaiM 
engrossed  by  a  self-constituted  body  «  At 
guild  merchant,  and  in  some  oases  CTea  bvi 
particular  guild.    Borough  fraoobtses  weraw> 
rived  from  charter  or  prescription  (whidj  w 
founded  upon  a  supposed  charter^  and  eouM 
at  lirst  of  i)articular  privileges,  as  that  of  alir 
or  market,  of  having  a  court,  exemptioo  froB 
toll,  and  the  like.  Cliarters  of  incornoratioo  w« 
first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Ilenr}' Vl.,  altboa^ 
the  ancient  boroughs  had  in  fact  naed  theprM- 
legos  peculiar  to  corporations,  viz.,  of  gow* 
ing  tliemselvea,  and  of  holding  property  i 
common.    But  from  the  period  above  inenti» 
ed,  the  history  of  borouglis  belongs  to  the 
ject  of  municipal  corporations,  with  theexMp' 
tion  of  parliamentary  franchise.  Befoti 
act  of  Ib'il,  known  as  the  act  for  Dsriiama*' 
ary  reform,  there  were  171  borongna  inftf 
land,  represented  by  339  burgesses ;  from  Mr 
land  there  were  15  members  for  boroo^  w 
from  Ireland  36.    By  tliat  act  66  EngfiAliJ 
oughs  wore  wholly  disfranchised,  80  wfW  * 
prived  of  1  member  each,  and  the  right  w» 
given  to  22  boroughs,  which  were  before  nwj 
resented,  of  returning  2  members  esch,  iW 
to  19  boroughs  of  returning  1  member  ei» 
The  right  of  votuig  was  also  extended 
small  privileged  class  to  the  citixens  at  te^ 
having  certain  qualifications.   The  whole 
ber  of  representatives  from  boroogha  is  «■ 
English  parliament,  is  now  837  from  Eng»" 
and  Wales,  23  from  Scotland,  and  89  fromU* 
land,  being  nearly  the  same  numerically  **^ 
fore,  but  having  very  different  oonstitoeiK* 
In  the  United  States  the  term  borough  lij 
plied  to  an  incorporated  village  or  toWBi 
not  to  a  city.   In  Enghind  it  includes  a**^ 
well  as  villages,  thoufrh  in  some  old  stttoteiOJ 
3  teniis,  city,  borough,  and  village  •** 
distinctively. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  an  English  oj*" 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Aldbon>UBh,  and 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  200  miles N.  N.  »'•■ 
London ;  pop.  1,095.  In  old  tunes  it  was » 
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ofthft  draids,  and  there  ilill  remain  in  its  ridnity 
8  rode  obeliskfi  or  piUara,  called  the  devil's  arrows, 
which  were  tho  goab  in  ancient  British  racei^. 

BOEOVSK,  a  diataat  in  (he  goTwniBMit  oC 
Kdooft,  Id  Baraptm  Boala;  pop.  n,600v—A 
oUgr on  tlie  banks  of  tlio  river  Protva,  pop.  7,800. 
Xiat,  hemp,  aad  leather,  are  the  chief  articled  of 
trade ;  here  are  also  some  manofactoriea  of  sail" 
cloth.  Xear  this  city,  in  1610,  the  prince  and  h"Y- 
ardf  Michel  Volkonsky,  valiaQtly  resiste<i  thj 
Poles  and  the  trooj^  of  the  pretender  Dimitri. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  convents  in  Rosria,  called  PaTnoa- 
tiev-Borovskii,  wliich  was  founded  in  14-14. 
The  district  is  covered  with  IbrestSi  and  is 
timui^ioflt  BqmIs  tot  Iti  gflrilo  tuA 


BOROWLAflKI,  CovsT.  a  celebrated  Polish 
dwarf,  born  hi  1789,  died  Scot.  5,  1887. 
llo  was  less  than  3  feet  hl^rh,  but  p«rfeclly 
symmetricul  LocJdiart  Life  of  Scott'*)  says: 
**  After  roalizing  some  iiiuney  as  an  itinerant 
ol^t  of  exhibitiaii,  be  setUed,  married,  and 
WM  at  Dnrharo.^  Soott  says,  in  one  of  his 
letter?,  tint  !h  ■  f  o  uat'a  wife  u^ed  to  set  him  up 
upon  the  chimney-pieoe^  when  he  disploasea 
Tho  eoDOfe  ipMe  ienatd  langna^  and 


Wc^  '^vfH  informed  and  witty. 

iiUliikELISTS,  the  followers  of  on©  Adam 
Borrel,  who  was  bom  in  Zealand,  1608,  and 
died  ill  Tijh7.  lie  insisted  npn:i  t!;r>  eTf'!n«!V6 
auUjunty  ui  tho  Scripturc^^  ami  wroCe  a  Hvork 
entitled  Ad  legem,  et  tmtimoniwm^  wliieh  set 
aside  everything  asessentUl  to  man's  salvation, 
beyond  the  letter  of  Bcripture.  His  followers 
rallied  around  him  in  Amsterdam,  in  10-45, 
where  he  held  meetings,  and  {MonuUgated  hia 
viewiL  Thaf  entifely  rejectod  til  the  aaenF 
mcnts  of  the  church. 

BOPkKI  (13oi£i:o,  BcHnnrs,  Bukbhi),  Giu- 
BBPPB  Fkanoescu,  a  religious  adventurer,  bom 
in  ^riLm  y.:iy  A,  in?r,  died  in  Rome,  in  the 
caaile  ut  ^iiigelo,  Aug.  10,  1095.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  coltoee  of  the  Jesaits  at  Rome,  and 
became  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  In  Rome  he  professed  to  oeoome 
very  much  siiockcd  with  the  want  of  morality, 
flod  nresentljr  claimed  to  have  received  divine 
reflODnelioirtoooiidnetaivftinnatloii.  Hotanglit 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  in  the 
bread  of  the  euoharist^  and  that  the  third  person 
in  tho.Trinity  had  been  inemiatad  In  the  vii|^ 
5r«ry.  lie  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
Li^  followers,  and  even  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favor  of  several  royw  jjersonagea,  among 
whom  were  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and 
the  king  of  Denmark,  by  hla  pretended  discov- 
ery of  the  pliilo.nj.ln  r''i  Ftone.  At  len^rth  lio 
flcxl  to  titraaboutif,  in  I960,  then  to  Amster- 
dm,  and  AntUj  to  Demnaric  On  attempting 
tofleo  from  there  to  Hun^^ary,  lie  was  arrested  as 
a  spy,  and  bronsht  before  the  icing,  who  do- 
fivered  him  to  the  nmato  of  tfie  pope  on  a  re- 
T^i'ition  for  htm  as  an  exf"''TniTitinicated  heretic 
lie  seDteooed  to  |>^pct,ual  imprisoDmen^ 
nddiediii  ' 


BORROICEAK  IfiLAHDS,  a  gronp  of  6 
islands  belonging  to  tike  Bardinian  province 

Pallaiuii,  in  the  ontranco  of  the  gulf  of 
Xoaa,  an  arm  of  Lago  Maggiore.  They 
luvro  tiielr  namo  from  tbe  Borromeo  funSLj^ 

In  whoso  powession  they  have  been  for 
600  yuars  without  alienation.  In  the  l7th 
oentunr  they  were  enrichotl  by  s<jil  carried 
from  the  coatiuent,  and  adorned  with  produo- 
tiouij  of  every  kind  congenial  to  the  climate. 
The  principal  one  in  size  is  Isola  Madre,  being 
about  8  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  and  the  most 
northerly  of  the  gronp.  Tlje  most  highly  orna- 
mented and  prixlui  fi  .i  is  ilielsnla  B^^'lhi,  wliich 
was  formerljr  a  barren  rock.  It  now  abounds 
In  tfio  moat  interesting  tropical  plaata.  The 
T:M  .!;i  dei  H'^-itor'.  containa  •  OODUnimlty  of 
fishermen,  860  m  number. 

BORROMEO,  Caklo.  count,  a  saint  and  card!* 
nal  of  the  Roman  churcii,l)orn  at  .\ronaon  Logo 
Maggiore^  Oct.  3, 1 638,  died  Nov.  4, 1684.  In  the 
university  of  Pavia,  to  which  he  was  sent  at  an 
early  age.  he  was  marked  as  a  model  of  truth- 
fhlness,  disinterestedness,  and  purity.  It  was 
Bftid  of  him,  as  of  Gregory  and  Basil  in  AtheiH, 
that  lie  knew  but  two  streets  in  Uie  city,  that 
whieii  led  to  tlio  lehool,  and  that  which  led  to 
tlio  cliiirch.  Called  homo  at  the  age  of  20,  on  tho 
death  of  \m  father,  to  take  charge  of  tho  faniilv 
estates,  and  to  dispoie  of  the  revenues  of  2  rich 
ahbeys  which  his  uncles  hjul  given  liim,  ha 
provod  himself  incomijitible  and  &agaeioU8  in 
onsineas.  At  tbe  age  of  22,  he  was  appointed, 
by  his  undo,  Popo  Pius  IV.,  archbi.shop  of 
Milan,  gr.ind  penitentiary  and  president  of  the 
Eoniiin  countil.  The  force  of  his  character 
overrnled  the  ol^ection  of  his  youth,  and  the  6 
yean  of  bis  admlalatntioii  In  Borne  Jostifled 
tlio  wisdom  of  his  appointment.  He  vigor- 
oualy  carried  through  reforms  in  manners 
and  in  poUoy;  dii0fl«n|^  bigamy, 
iiig  the  tax  on  food,  hcarinj^  tho  complaints 
of  tho  feulferiug,  and  awakcniug  now  inter- 
est in  the  services  of  the  church.  IIo  show- 
ed, in  his  manner  of  life,  how  a  man  might 
be  a  magistrate,  a  scholar,  and  a  saint,  with- 
out avoiding  goueral  society,  or  courting 
monastic  seclusion.  While  ho  £avored  tho  va- 
liooa  religions  orders,  he  did  not  imitate  th^ 
cloistral  customs.  Ilis  palace  was  an  academy 
of  letters,  to  which  tho  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
oity  resorted,  and  hero  ho  was  accnfltomed  to 
read,  with  a  choico  circle  of  friends,  the  an(Mi  nt 
clas.sics,  especially  tho  Enchiridion  of  Enictetiw. 
Dividing  his  time  by  method,  ho  hau  leisure 
for  study,  leisure  for  converntioo,  leisore  for 
prayer,  while  he  wrote  with  bit  own  band  bfa 
official  despatches  and  tho  decisions  of  his 
oourt.  Kot  the  least  scrvico  which  ho  rendered 
to  tbe'Oathollo  rdHgion  at  this  period  of  hia  UfOi 
wa^  .T^r^ncy  in  finishing  the  long  work  of 
the  council  of  Tn«nt,  and  providing  for  the 
church  a  permanent  symbol  of  faith.  This 
work  cornpk'tod.  he  began  to  think  more  of  the 
needs  of  that  religious  charge  to  which  ho  had 
bew  ippointed.  ft  iNmed  to  him  wnog  that 
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the  ovorseer  of  a  diocosc  shnnld  bo  so  long  an 
absentee,  and  that  an  archbisJiop  should  not  bo 
over  a  priest  of  tlie  altar.  The  worldly  pros- 
pects held  ont  to  him  on  the  death  of  his 
Drother,  when  the  succession  of  a  knightly  house 
seemed  to  require  him  to  resign  his  dignities 
and  to  many,  and  oven  the  aged  pope  urged 
him  to  that  change,  could  not  shako  his  resolu- 
tion to  take  ordination  vows  ^^"'1  go  to  Milan. 
His  journey  of  3  weeks,  from  Rome  thither, 
vras  a  triumphal  progress.  Nobles  and  peas- 
ants, monks  and  women  and  children,  came 
out  to  greet  one  whoso  countenance  and  char- 
acter, not  less  than  his  official  sanctity,  gave 
them  benediction.  On  Sept.  23,  1505,  the  day 
of  hLs  entry  into  the  city,  tho  windows  were 
garlanded,  arches  were  thrown  across  tho 
streets,  and  tho  grateful  jieoplo  shouted  that 
their  prayers  had  l>een  heard,  and  Ambrose 
had  come  again  to  Milan.  For  80  years  no 
bishop  had  resided  there.  The  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  height  when  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral tho  y<»ung  archl)i.«liop  preached  to  them, 
taking  for  his  text :  "  Witli  a  great  desire  have  I 
desired  to  eat  tlie  passover  with  you."  In  the 
fervor  of  their  gratitude,  the  people  could  not 
notice  (what  tho  critics  complained  of)  that 
the  speech  of  this  new  preacher  was  awkward 
and  halting;  its  very  simplicity  seemed  to  them 
to  bo  dictated  by  a  special  inspiration.  Ho 
was  soon  summoned  back  to  Ron)0,  to  wait  at 
the  bedside  of  tho  dying  pontiff.  From  closing 
tlio  eyes  of  one  pope,  ho  passed  to  tho  conclave 
where  another  was  to  be  chosen ;  and  there  we 
beliold  him  supixirting  for  tho  vacant  place  tho 
liereditary  enemy  of  tho  race  of  Medici,  sacri- 
ficing all  family  prido  and  personal  ambition, 
and  thwarting  the  intrigues  of  princes,  that 
ho  might  give  to  the  church  tho  ablest  ruler. 
Tho  only  favor  which  he  asked  from  Pius 
V.  was  permission  to  return  to  Milan,  and 
to  dwell  among  his  own  people.  His  visit 
to  Milan  had  shown  him  that  a  great  work 
of  reform  was  needed  there.  Commencing 
with  himself,  he  began  to  practise  abstinenco 
from  all  luxuries,  frequent  fasting,  peuittutial 
discipline,  manual  labor ;  and  his  name  became 
a  proverb  in  Milan  for  self-denial.  Abstinence 
•was  familiarly  called  "Cardinal  Horroineo's 
remedy."  Next  to  this  i)crfiontd  reform,  came 
reform  in  tho  onler  of  his  household.  Work 
was  tho  rule  there;  all  had  some  duty  to  do, 
and  there  were  no  sinecures.  Mutual  help, 
modesty  in  dress,  regulai-ity  in  study,  and  con- 
stancy in  prayer,  were  tho  elements  of  his  do- 
mestic discipline.  IIo  carried  this  idea  of  a 
Christian  household  with  him  in  his  parocl«ial 
visits  and  episcopal  journeys.  It  was  the  idea 
of  \yelI-ordered  convent  lifo ;  yet  he  was  pained 
to  find  that  in  many  convents  in  his  diocese,  a 
very  ditlVrent  course  prevailed.  And  not  only 
did  he  investigate  tho  methods  of  village  cu- 
rates, visiting  every  haudet  where  there  was  a 
school  and  a  church,  cvcu  in  tho  wildest  and 
most  secluded  recesses  of  the  province,  examin- 
ing every  altar,  every  sacristy,  all  tho  furniture 


of  tho  church,  and  tho  homes,  too,  of  th» » 
rates,  with  whom  he  invariably  lodged,  botki 
gave  particular  scrotin j  to  mooaitic  iostitii&ik 
Ilis  task  of  refonn  in  these  was  not  ao  mjm 
in  the  parishes.    While  tho  honor  of  Ui  Dt» 
ence,  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching,  ana 
loveliness  of  his  spirit  captivated  the  inlerkr 
clergy  and  the  men  of  tho  humbler  rubt  thi 
monks  were  bold,  in  some  instances,  to  rtflt 
and  defy  him.   Tho  order  of  the  Ilamiliili 
pecially,  in  which  a  handful  of  170  men 
squander  the  revenues  of  more  than  90 
vents,  took  every  means  to  defeat  his  refam 
They  ridiculed  his  canons,  bribed  his  offien^ 
circulated  slanders  about  his  charact«r,  huni 
their  doors  against  his  visits,  and  irben  il 
other  measures  failed,  attempted  to  mvim 
bun.   A  renegade  priest  was  hired  for  tid 
work,  and  while  tho  cardinal  was  on  his  hum 
in  tho  chapel,  a  blunderbuss  waa  diaclwui^ 
tho  ball  of  which  struck  his  robe  witfaont  M- 
ctrating  the  body,  and  fell  leaving  only  atiisog 
bruise.    It  was  tho  second  time  that  tbe  itit 
of  an  assassin  had  failed,  and  the  peopb  M 
now,  in  his  marvellous  escape,  the  same  iftiM  I 
favor  which  had  before  protected  him.  TheaM|^ 
derers  were  arrested,  and  tlie  cardinal's  mmip^ 
interposition  could  not  this  time  save  tb«  | 
from  punishment.    Tho  order  of  the  UmSM  I 
was  abolished,  its  revenues  distributed  to  Ifat 
poor;  and  the  other  convents,  after  this  j 
tary  warning,  hastened  to  conform  to  bisdecn*  j 
Even  the  nuns,  after  a  time,  acquiesced  In afiri*  J 
pline  which  required  them  to  labor  as  vafl^jJ 
pray.    Tho  most  imi)ortaut  reform  whichhil^B 
augurated  was  in  the  system  of  education.  O* 
number  of  schools  and  seminaries  which  1*  j 
founded  b  almost  incredible  :  740  schools,^  ! 
3,040  teachers,  and  40,098  scholars,  are  reeorfii 
It  was  his  tlioory  that  every  child  beloog«Jj> 
the  church,  and  that  the  priest  had  «J»i» 
care  of  the  souLs  of  children.   And  while  b«< 
no  degree  abated  the  splendor  of  tho  metroMl^ 
tan  ritual,  and  left  the  choir  of  the  catb«r^ 
that  marvel  of  magnificence  which  it 
mains,  he  would  have  its  institutions  of  reJ^* 
training  only  the  centre  of  a  system  whw 
should  penetrate  the  remotest  parts  of  Uij 
cose,  so  that  the  poorest  boy  in  the 
districts  might  reach,  in  regular  coun^^ 
highest  doctor's  place  in  the  met  " 
chapter.    Neglect  of  teaching  was  to 
graver  ofTenco  tlian  neglect  of  prayer,  •p'l': 
took  account  of  his  priosthood.  UttrdlT 
thorough  was  his  reform  in  criminal  d**^? 
IIo  found  Milan  the  most  turbulent,  P*"?***: 
pauperized,  and  ill-governed  city  in  ^^^^ 
When  he  died,  it  had  become  a  pr<*^^J*?j 
neatness,  safety,  and  tranquillity. 
have  criminals  treated  as  unlbrtanateamoW^* 
as  outcasts — as  morally  diseased,  "'J^lT 
hoi)elessly  vicious.   Punishment  shoold MrJ 

IK)rtioned  to  tho  offence ;  tlie  nenitf nt 
)e  subjects  of  mercy,  and  all  siiould 
influences  of  religion  to  move  and  ren«* 
hearts,   lie  appointed  Christian  visiton  » 
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pri800%  and  often  accompanied  these  men  on 
ih«ir  iiSij  ronnds.   He  establkhed  a  religioiia 

polico  to  watch  the  bcf^'innings  of  crime  and  to 
save  from  the  coust^queuces  of  a  first  offence, 
fite  mad*  of  the  prisons  only  another  kind  of 
hospitals,  ami  ho  cliaiigotl  tliat  tyrannical  mag^ 
istracy  wkout  first  hated  ami  re-iisto<l  him,  into 
coadjutors  and  philaDthroni^ts.    His  own  char- 
ity was  unbounded.   It  is  aaid  that  he  dis< 
tnbiited  to  the  poor,  in  a  ricgle  day,  40,000 
crown-*,  tho  prico  of  a  principality  in  Naj  1  - 
The  gifta  and  legacies  which  from  time  to  tiuio 
oame  to  him,  were  dispensed  in  tho  same  way. 
In  20  years,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  Eu- 
rope nu'ule  him>tcU',  by  incessant  sju-ritloc'di,  ul- 
most  as  poor  as  a  Franciscan  iViar.   Yot  he  was 
Juiliiious  in  his  charities.    Thoogh  ho  turned 
no  suppliant  cuhUy  avva.y,  ho  discouraged  l)Og- 
gary.   And  the  poor,  indeed,  had  now  the  gos- 
pel pr«aobed  to  tben.  The  same  Toioe  whtoh 
■poke  from  the  eathedral  pnlpit  was  beteei  in 
tno  vilLigc-s  of  the  high  Al:-.  |  r  . -laitning  the 
doctrino  of  brotherly  love  and  God'n  compassion 
to  the  nnftil.  He  proved  to  the  Protestants  of 
Switzefland   tliftt  their  notion  of  a  Roman 
bishop  w&A  uot  wholly  Just;  aud  where  ho 
bad  spoken,  there  were  no  more  executions 
for  witohcr.irt:. — The  pfl?wnpc  in  tho  life  of 
Cardinal  Burrumeo,  which  Iia^i  given  him  the 
largest  fame,  is  his  conduct  during  tho  great 
pliigae  of  Milan,  in  lfi76.  The  gouius  of  Han- 
wam  has  flliwtrsted,  bot  not  eza^rated,  the 
noLlo  ondtirance  and  valor  of  St.  Chjirk-s  in 
that  Umo  of  terror.  Predicting  calamity  from 
Oe  Iboliah  wratonnen  which  marked  tho  sports 
of  tho  carnival  in  that  year,  he  vra^  not  disposed 
to  flee,  like  the  rest,  when  Uio  ealiuutly  came. 
Ho  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  leave  his 
anffering  tiock.  Ho  Iieadcd,  in  the  garb  of  pen> 
ancc,  tiie  custoinjiry  procession  of  expiation, 
lio  preached  every  day,  and  fasted  continually. 
Ue  entered  the  most  squalid  abodes  of  the 
infeeted  districts,  carrying  the  holf  Ttetieam, 
and  coinpo!>cd  with  his  own  hands,  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals,  the  limbs  of  the  dying. 
He  organized  a  heroic  band  of  priests  to  tsilM 
the  dutie:^  of  the  fugitive  magistrate'".  TTo 
opened  tho  churches  and  the  episcopal  man- 
sions to  the  frightened  people,  sold  his  furniture 
and  his  plate  to  buy  bread  for  them,  made  by 
his  will  the  hospitals  of  the  city  heir  to  his  es- 
tate, if  his  life  should  be  lost,  and  even  gave  un 
bis  own  straw-bed,  and  alopt  upon  a  boara. 
His  strangth  seemed  to  increase  aa  bj  mirade. 
He  went  everywhere  hv  day  runl  nipht,  on 
Idotaod  on  horseback,  within  and  without  the 
ei^,  praying  the  rich  to  give  and  to  lend,  and 
to  open  their  hon«>c«!  to  the  poor.    Tho  horrors 
of  famine,  added  to  the  hurn>rs  of  pestilence, 
only  quickened  his  courage.   Even  when  all 
isemed  lost,  be  did  not  despur;  and  after 
nonths  of  misery  and  devastation,  the  scourge 
departed  from  the  city,  and  in  the  hitteria-s  of 
tbeir  sorrow,  the  people  ooold  ngoice  that  their 
elusf  MBtor  had  been  wputd  to  them ;  17,000, 
ISO  Of  tbemeoolesiastloa^  had  died  (tf  the  plague. 


The  excessive  labors  of  St  Charles  wore  upon 
a  oonstitution  naturally  feeble,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  self-sacrificing  Hfe  would  be  too 
short  for  his  broad  designs.  Tho  iourseys 
which  he  made  to  Tkirin  and  Borne  usISDed 
his  woaknesa,  and  the  people  were  now  colled 
to  lament  his  loss.  And  it  was  such  a  lament 
as  had  been  given  to  no  prince  or  hero  within 
the  memory  of  man.  At  the  first  alarm  that 
tiieir  bishop  was  dying,  a  cry  went  up  in  the 
streets,  which  reached  to  e\  cry  house  a:'.d  C()n- 
vent  and  chamber.  iSome  ran  to  tbe  churches 
to  pray.  Some  waited  at  t  he  gate  of  the  palace 
for  instant  tidin^'s.  All  Italy  was  mourner  for 
this  good  man.  Tho  funeral  solemnities  wore 
broken  by  the  bursts  of  grief  which  ci  tuld  not 
be  rostr^ed ;  and  when,  from  tl)e  pulpit  of  tlio 
cathedral,  the  holy  life  and  tho  Christian  death 
of  this  devoted  servant  of  (uk\  were  set  before 
the  moltitade,  all  felt  that  their  bishop  was  in- 
deed a  ssfait  aiad  a  nar^.  Ms  tomb,  beneath 
the  hi?h  altar,  became  at  once  a  shrine,  to 
which  tlio  feet  of  pilgrims  from  all  \niru  were 
directed,  and  to  wmoh  the  princes  of  Europe 
sent  their  olTorinp*;  and.  in  Irtin,  72  years 
from  the  datu  uf  hts  birtn,  tho  auuie  uf  Bor- 
romeo  was  associated  with  those  whose  in- 
tercession the  Catliolio  faithful  supplicate.  The 
biography  of  St.  Charles  has  been  many  times 
written,  best  hv  Godeau,  bishop  of  Venice 
(Paris,  a  vols.  ISmo,  1748),  by  Totiron  (Paris, 
1761, 8  vols.,  Ifimo),  and  by  the  Italian  Gnlsiano 
(1751).  A  Tic-.v  'i^^  htvi  been  written  recently  by 
£.  H.  Thompson  (ix>ndon.  1»58).  His  works, 
which  were  almost  entirely  of  a  practical  end 
oflicial  character,  pertnon?,  letter*,  decrees  of 
coiuicils,  art)  pnbli.shed  in  their  most  complcto 
form  in  the  Milan  t  diiion  of  1747  (5  vols,  folio). 
A  selected  edition  of  his  letters  was  published 
in  Paris,  in  1762,  in  octavo.  Bat  large  nnm- 
bcrs  .still  remain  unpublished  in  the  archives 
of  the  Ambrofiian  and  Vatican  libraries  and 
of  the  Jesuits*  boose  in  Rome.  As  a  writer, 
St.  Charles  was  not  remarkable  IVi^  woiki 
hdp  to  iUustrato,  however,  the  Ruiuau  Cutiiolio 
cnied  in  its  final  devetopment.  Ills  statue  was 
erected  near  Aroiia,  and  hia  ftstival  is  ode- 
braled  Nov.  4. 

BORKOMEO,  Fkdbrioo,  count,  cardinal  and 
archbUhoj)  of  Milan,  nephew  of  St.  Charles,  bom 
at  Milan  in  VjUS,  died  Sei-t.  22,  1681.  He 
founded  the  Ainlirosiau  lilirury  at  Milan  in 
1609,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortone. 
He  sent  Ol^ad  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
and  Franco  ;  Ferrari  to  Spain,  Salinad  to 
Greece,  Father  Michael,  a  Mai*uiatu  priest,  to 
Syria,  to  collect  HS8.  for  it.  Uo  added  to  it  a 
printing  c^t.ablisliment.  and  founded  aflBdftmiflB^ 
schools,  and  chariUiLle  iu&lituliuiia. 

BORROMEO,  &r.,  SisTSBnooD  of,  areB^OW 
association  founded  in  1052  by  the  abb6  of 
Estival,  for  educational  and  charitable  purposos, 
has  its  chief  organization  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine. 
—A  relimona  association  of  the  same  name  was 
founded  In  Bonn,  Ui  1844  for  the  dIstribaUoa 
of  Soman  Oathdio  puUioatlons,  and  had,  in 
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1861, 16,000  momben,  and  an  annnal  income 
of  116,000. 

UORROMINI,'  FKASCB800,  an  Italmn  archi- 
tect, born  at  Biaaone,  in  1599,  died  by  Iiis  own 
hand,  in  1667.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  BeminL 
by  whom  ho  was  employed  on  variotu?  parta  of 
St.  Pcter\  and  ezeculed  a  number  of  important 
works  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  including  ])alaces, 
chnrchefi,  and  other  public  buildings. 

BORROW,  Georob,  an  English  writer  on 

E history,  bom  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
»  who  roam  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
lear  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Norwich, 
Feb.  1803.  Tlie affinities  which  from  his earhest 
childhood  existed  between  hU  own  pliable  na- 
ture and  the  vagabond  life  of  the  Norwich  gyp- 
nes,  ri|)ened  into  still  more  decided  synjpa- 
thics  by  the  contact  into  which  he  was  brought, 
while  camping  about  with  the  regiment  of  which 
hh  father  was  military  teacher,  with  other 
branches  of  the  gypsy  community,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  infested  many  English 
counties.  Mr.  Borrow  had  a  decided  talent  for 
the  acquisition  and  the  collo<iuial  use  of  hm- 
goagea ;  aud  hia  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  the 
"  Survey  of  German  Poetry,"  and  with  other 
eminent  scholars,  contributed  to  give  him  a  taste 
for  knowledge,  which  he  gratidcd  by  his  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  by  his  travels, 
whose  principal  object  was  to  master,  in  addition 
to  the  traditions  and  manners  which  ho  had 
gathered  from  his  Norwich  gypsy  friends,  all  the 
linguistic,  social,  and  general  characteristias  of 
the  Spanish  gypsies  or  gitanos.  For  the  better 
attainment  of  this  object,  he  [)assed  considerable 
time  in  Spain ;  and  the  work  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1841,  "The  Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Gyiwies  of  Spain,  with  an  original  Collection  of 
their  Songs  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary 
of  their  language,"  gave  evidence  of  the  sacoesa 
of  his  lalwrs,  and  also  became  popular  by  the 
pictures<iueness  of  its  stylo.  His  next  work, 
"The  Hiblo  in  Spain,"&c.  (Lond.,  3  vols.,  1843), 
gave  a  humorous  account  of  his  aldventures  and 
imprisonment  while  attempting  to  distribute 
the  Bible  in  that  countrj-,  as  agent  of  the  London 
Bible  society.  In  1851  ho  brought  out  a  semi- 
antobiographical,  somi-fictitiotis  work  entitled 
*'  Lavengro,  the  Scholar  and  the  Priest,"  which 
failed  to  produce  the  satno  impression  as  his 
previous  works.  In  1857  he  published  "  Ro- 
many Rye,"  a  continuation  of  "  Lavengro." 
We  have  also  to  mention  a  small  volume  of 
••Translations  of  Northern  Poetry,"  and  a 
*'  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  into 
the  Spanisli  Gypsy  Tongue :"  El  Etangdio  Begun 
Lucas,  tradueido  al  Romani  o  diaUeto  de  lo% 
Gitanos  d«  Espatla. 

BORROWSTOUNNESS,  or  Boxess,  a  bar- 
ony and  one  of  the  oldest  seaports  of  Scotland, 
pop.  in  1851, 2,f545,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow, 
on  the  firth  of  Forth.  It  formerly  had  consider- 
able trade,  but  its  commerce  is  now  confined 
principally  to  the  Baltic,  though  it  sends  a  few 
ships  every  year  on  whaling  voyages.  From 


the  extensiTe  mannfiactnrie6inthiatoiri,lfi^ 
boshela  of  salt  are  annnally  expoctel  laii 
vicinity  are  valuable  coal  ndsai,  tme  of  iriiA 
have  been  worked  for  oentnriei,  lad  U3mi 
under  the  firth  of  Forth  to  the  diitaaettft 
mile — nearly  reaching  the  nuaei  of  Oakw« 
the  opposite  side.  The  most  interastiBg  cil|ja| 
in  the  parish  are  a  part  of  the  Roman  wdrf 
Antooine,  and  Einncil  hoase,  for  maqj  jib 
the  reffidenoe  of  Dugald  Stewvt 

BORTDWICK,  Petkb.  a  British  toryj* 
tician,  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1604,  died  faim 
1862.  In  1832  he  waa  an  JxomxtHiA  cnfr 
date  for  the  parliamentary  borough  of  EvakA 
Soon  after,  being  accidentally  prfBt  M  ■ 
anti-slavery  meeting  in  LondoiL  ha  qpob  ii 
favor  of  the  gradual,  instead  of  toe  iDBflfii^ 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  oolnd^ 
and  was  immediately  employed,  by  vbit  n 
called  the  West  India  interest,"  as  thw  lii^ 
cate.  For  months  he  appeared  in  thii  eipMi^ 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  hismorte* 
stant  and  able  opponent  being  lb.  Gtoqp 
Thompson.  Mr.  BorUi  wick  became  i 
tive  of  Evesham  in  1834,  for  which  he  i 
1847.  After  he  lefl  parliament,  be 
manager  of  the' "  Morning  Post**  nemnpe^ii 
which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  deitL 

BORTUWICK  CASTLE,  a  Btroogfertwili 
the  parish  of  Borthwick,  Scotland.  It  tuWI 
in  tlie  year  1480,  and  was  famous  io  thsod 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oatnitt 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  bore  in  4l 
parsonage  of  Borthwick. 

B(JRY  DE  SAINT  VINCENT,  J»A.5BiraB 
Geohob  Marie,  a  French  naturalist, ban *Af| 
in  1780,  died  in  Paris  Dec.  22  or  23, 1841 
15th  year  he  read  2  remarkable  papsn  brfB 
the  society  of  natural  history  at  Bordwtt  j 
1800  he  accompanied,  as  naturalist,  the«xj* 
tion  of  Capt.  Baudin.  Being  immedi»t«lyi8» 
appointed  to  an  office  on  the  iale  of  B**} 
he  made  a  magnificent  m^  of  that  idsni^ 
ed  St.  Ildena,  and  after  his  return  to  fttB 
published,  in  1803-^4,  an  "  Essay  on  thsR* 
n.ite  Isles  and  the  Ancient  Atlantis,"  W^'"? 
rativo  of  a  "Voyage  among  theAfliMilj 
ands."  Under  the  empire  he  served  in^^ 
of  Davonst  in  the  Austcrlitz  campsjgBi^* 
with  Ncy  and  Soult  in  tlio  Spanish  tiiil*W 
He  was  proscribed  from  1815  to  Ifflft 
near  the  quarries  of  Maestricht,  studiea 
immense  cryjits,  and  published  an  scc»»i*J| 
them  in  a  work  entitled  a  "SobtoWJJ 
Journey."  He  visited  Berlin,  MagdebWi* 
Aix  la  Chapello,  and  established 
Brussels,  where,  in  connection  with  1  «■ 
savants,  he  published  the  "Annals of tb«^ 
icil  Sciences."  In  1829  he  directed  tiwj* 
tific  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  in  ^^"^ 
appointed  chief  of  the  historical  bnresa*^ 
department  of  war.  Beside  nnmerWM 
pai)ers  published  in  periodicals,  he  ^  ^ 
work  on  the  geography  of  Spain,  a  ^^^^f^^ 
microscopic  animals,  and  many  articlM  »^ 
"  Classical  Dictionary  of  Natural  fli<«7f 
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BOS,  Lambejet,  a  Datch  pbilolofnst,  bom  at 
r ill  FfioJand^  Nor.  2S,  1670,  died  Jon. 
6,  1717.  IIo  wad  infilructed  by  his  father  in 
Oroek  and  I^tiii.  VitrLugo,  tlie  distiuguisihed 
oriental  scliolar,  wm  professor  at  Fnmeker,  and 
thitberjooog  Bob  went  to  mawM  hb  jihiiologl- 
etit^nim.  not  long  after  MiraBehoiien  Greek 
proftjs^or  in  tliat  univerj^ity.  ITo  is  known 
by  his  work  entitled  £Uiptet  Oraea  (170S), 
Ukoogb  ha  was  the  author  of  sereral  otben^ 
among  which  may  ho  mc-otionod  an  edition  of 
the  SeptOiigiut  mul  AidmadtaviontM  ad  Sor^ 
toret  Oraeo; 

BOS,  Bu.soH  or  Bofloo,  ITrEiio!mrrs,  a  Bntoh 
pointer  and  engraver,  born  at  Buis  lo  I)ac  aboot 
1470,  died  in  1580.  Ilis  fancy  partook  of 
the  ^roteamu^  Gothio  oharaeter  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  hit  pletorea  ore  In^enknis  representa- 
tions  of  dovils,  ppcctrt'?,  and  incantations.  S  -rii  s 
of  his  works,  however,  representing  scriptural 
■Mttel,  possess  greater  o^ty.  His  engravings 
resemble  Us  palntingi^  and  hare  beoooM  very 
scarce. 

liOSC,  Lovn  AuftDCTOi  Qtm.LArxre,  French 
naturalidt,  bom  In  Pnria,  Jan.  29,  1759,  died 
there  July  10, 1828,  Employ ed  iu  various  pub- 
lio  offices  nntil  1708,  his  poUtioal  sympathies 
made  him  obooziom  to  the  terrorirta  and  oon- 
tMiHDg  MmMif  in  fbe  ibrert  of  UoDcmorenoy, 
lie  re!^urned  there,  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
his  favorite  science  of  bota^,  having  *lrMMi^ 


previonaly  gained  some  dfatiaononaa  a  BitanJIat. 

On  rcturmng  to  Paris  after  tJio  fall  of  Robespierre 
he  was  sent  in  1700  as  French  cumul  to  the 
United  States ;  bat,  not  recognized  in  this  pori- 
ti«^n  '  y  t!i<<  ATr^eri'^n!)  autliorities,  Itn  cTj  lorod  tho 
couutry  ior  scictjUtic;  purposes.    Iu  i7i>ii  ho  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  adminia^Uon  of  pria- 
OQs,  bat  lost  this  offioo  oa  the  18(h  Bmmaire. 
Applying  himself  theneeforward  to  Hterary  la- 
bors, he  iua<le  numerous  contribntion.s  to  natnr  il 
ad^^ee.    Mis  Miatoirc  natMrelia  d»  eoguiUm 
(6  vokSd  editSoD,  Barfi»  18MX  nd  m$M^dm 
vm  et  cUx  ertutaeis  (3  vols.  2d  edition,  Paris, 
and  his  studies  on  the  vinos  of  France^ 
«r»  bis  principal  aohkvements.   IIo  was  made  a 
tri'n'!^»  r  ftf  tTn:»  fu;ademy  of  seieoco-),  of  the  cen- 
triil  tignciiiui  al  society,  and  finally,  after  hav- 
ing been  inspector  of  the  givdens  at  Versoillea, 
hs  beotme  professor  at  mejardin  da  plantet 
atPftrii.  He  was  a  zealoQs  worker  in  the  r^dms 
of  science,  and,  at  tho  samo  time,  a  warm  and 
aaoeroos  mead.  Roland,  under  whose  admin- 
ha  had  Mmd,  Md  whoperfM  wUh 
his  wife  on  tho  gnillotinc,  modo  t.im  ^^nardian 
of  their  dauglitcr.   Boso  published  mcuioirs  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  and  snooeeded  in 
obtaining'  Ac  Mllo.  Tioland  the  1 1 mfilCllilCl  JfWp 
&ij  ot  her  uiiiurtnnato  parents. 
BOSOAN  ALMOGAYER,  JuAxr,  t  Spanish 

Citi  bom  in  Barcelona  toward  the  end  of  the 
tb  eentory,  died  in  1548.  He  served  in  the 
annies,  and  C^rured  at  tlio  court  of  Charles  V. 
£s  bad  piibliahed  several  poema,  when  lie  met 
^  Qmmn  tt»  V'—tfaa  tmba— tor  mdmi^ 


nent  scholar,  Andrea  N"avft;c;icro,  who  niada 
him  acjUiiiuted  with  the  l>eautiijii  of  Italian  lite- 
rature. He  now  wrote  somowhot  in  imitation 
of  Italian  i>o<jt!s  and  siiococdod  .so  far  as  to  in- 
troduce the  Italiau  ll-sjllablo  and  iuiubic  versi- 
fication ;  the  sonnet  and  eamoM,  as  ttkd  by 
Fetraroh;  Danta'a  Una  rim^  and  Boccacio's 
and  Aitalo*s  flowing  oeta^  Of  bis  works, 
which  were  publiijhfd  at  Barcelona  by  lils  wid- 
ow immediately  after  his  death,  and  which  are 
divided  into  4  lKKilca»  tha  last  book,  autidad  tfaa 
"  Allegory,"  ia  the  best.  Hw  longest  work  was 
a  transition  from  the  Italian  of  Oastigliono^ 
Coartier,"  according  to  Dr.  Jduiaott,  tha  iMit 
book  on  good  brceding^  that  wa«  ever  written. 

a  British  ndmind, 
third  son  of  Hngh  Boscawon,  the  iir^t  L  ord  !  al- 
month,  bom  in  Oomwoll,  An^lO,  1711,  died 
near  Guildford,  Jan.  10, 1761.  His  mother  was 
tho  daughter  of  a  siHter  of  t!»o  grout  duke  of 
Marlborough.  £atering  the  navy  at  an  eorljr 
age,  lie  vras  promotad  to  tha  rank  of  eaptain  m 
1737.  In  1740  ho  displayed  groat  Intrepidity  m 
a  volunteer  uiid^r  Admiral  Vernon  at  tho  taking 
of  Puerto  Bello,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  siege 
of  Carthapena,  had  rornmandof  a  small  party  of 
seamen,  who  resolutely  stormed  a  battery  oi'  15 
S)4-ponndeni,  while  exposed  to  tho  fire  of  anoth- 
er fort.  On  his  return  to  England  be  was 
eleeted  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Truro, 
which  he  continued  to  repreeent  until  hii^  death. 
In  1744,  when  in  oqtnmand  of  the  Dreatlnooghti 
cf  60  guns,  be  capCmad  a  FraBeh  Hrfgata  in  tha 
ehniii:  I.  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  tho 
oommand -in-chief  of  all  the  armed  cruisers 
ampko''^  hy  government.  In  1747  he  was 
a  captain  in  An.-on's  fleet,  nml  ?ip:naIizod  his 
bravery  in  the  engagcmcuL  wiLli  the  French 
floet  onder  Le  Jonqui^re  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
where  be  was  wounded  in  the  diouUlor  by  a  mus- 
ket balL  Promoted  snooesslTcly  to  tho  ranks  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and  of  the  wliite,  he  \ra8 
in  1748  intniated  with  tho  oommand  of  all  tho 
fanm,  naval  and  ttSSttrff  destined  Sor  tho 
Ea.st  Indies.  Ho  made  an  nnsncceasful  attempt 
upon  Pondioherr}',  and  returned  to  England  on 
Mcoiving  news  of  the  peace.  In  1751  beba« 
eamo  Inrd  of  themlniiralty  and  an  elder  brother 
of  tiio  Trinity  houso,  and  ^oou  ai'lcr  the  reii<.iW'ul 
of  hostilities  with  France  in  1755,  was  made 
anooessively  vice-admiral  of  tho  hfaiaand  of  tha 
white.  Ho  was  despatched  to  onifae  oil  tiw 
shores  of  Newfoundhind,  for  tho  jiurpo-io  of  in- 
taroei>tiiig  a  French  squadron,  which,  however, 
aaeMwdfiom  him  by  passing  through  tbailnili 
of  Belleisle ;  but  ho  fell  in  with  and  captured 
the  Alcide  and  the  Lys.  of  04  guns  each,  taking 
priioiMr,  tar  tiia  third  tinM^  IL  da  Uoquart, 
the  cfiTTiTiianfler  of  the  former.  Advnnced  to 
tho  raait  of  admiral  of  tho  blut^  in  1758,  he  was 
appointed  oommander-in-chier  of  the  naval 
fbroee  which  took  part  at  tha  reduction  of 
Louisborg  and  of  the  irhola  idand  of  Oana 
Breton,  and  for  his  scrvicos  received  tlio  tliinks 
of  tho  luwae  of  eommoosy  and  was  oominatod  a 
privy  ooodOlob  Btiaf  tgf0b^^l19$,U 
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the  romnrmd  of  n  pqnnclrnn  in  tho  Mf'ditor- 
ratifan,  ho  pursued  auJ  engaged  the  French 
fleet  olT  Capo  Lag«».<s  where  he  captured  8  of  its 
liupest  ships^  boraod  8  otbera,  oad  totaUy  niiaed 
tiio  Bchemes  of  the  French  oonrt  for  an  attack 
on  the  British  dominions  in  their  moct  vital 
part.    On  his  return  to  SpitheaJ  with  hia 

Srbes,  and  2,000  prisoners,  h©  received  the  firee- 
oni  of  tho  city  of  Edinburgli,  and  was  made 
governor  of  tho  marine  force-.  \vitU  n  salary  of 
J&3,000  a  year.  His  last  servi*  cw  were  in  1760, 
in  sharing  with  Sir  ElT^-ar  l  ]I:iuko  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  watching  ihu  rcmaitiiiif^  ships  of 
Conflnns'  defeatetl  fleet  in  tho  ports  of  the  bay 
of  Biscay.  Admiral  Boscawen  waa  one  of  the 
bravo't  of  «eAmcn,  and  was  styled  by  Horace 
T^'ali'i lie  ^"  '"^  "I'-tinato  of  ;in  ob-tin.ito 
family.  Lord  Chatham  thus  eulogized  him: 
"When  I  api>lv  to  other  officers  respecting 
any  expoiliti  >ii  i  th.iv  ev  ince  to  project,  they 
always  rai-o  ilitlicuities;  iioscawcu  always  finds 
expedient,-.' 

nnsfi  )I',ET..  nn  extra-parochial  liberty  of 
EiigkiuJ.  AUcr  i!ie  tattle  of  Worcester,  Sept. 
8,  1G51,  King  Charles  II.  took  refuge  in  the 
manor-house  of  this  place.  The  next  day  he 
concealed  htmself  in  a  thick  oak  tree  which 
stood  near  by,  and  from  an  acorn  uf  this  tree 
grew  tho  present  "  roval  oak"'  at  Boscobel. 

BOSOOVICH,  RroGiEHo  Gicseppb,  an  Ital- 
ian rnathetuatician  and  i»liysicist,  bom  at  R:igu- 
80,  May  18,  1711,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  12,  1787. 
Educated  by  tho  Jesuits,  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fe-sor  of  niathematii  s  in  their  college  at  Rome, 
and  dijtingniiihed  himself  by  publishing  able 
di>«ertations  on  a  great  variety  of  astronomical, 
physical,  and  mathematical  subjects;  also  by 
editing  sereral  philosophical  poems.  He  was 
fretpiently  called  upon  (is  uni|i:re  in  natinnul 
dispute-',  and  thus  visited  many  states  of  Eu- 
rope, incluiling  England,  being  ereiy where  re* 
reived  with  attention.  After  his  return  from 
England,  he  was  appointed  prote?sor  of  raathe- 
maiios  .It  PATia,  and  0  ye.irs  afterward  nrofes- 
aor  of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan.  On  the 
abolition  of  tho  order  of  .Jesuits,  he  took  refuge 
in  Paris,  and  receiv  lmI  u  j  v  ::^ion  from  Louis  XV., 
with  the  oftice  of  director  of  optics  for  the  sea 
eerrice.  Ten  years  after,  in  1783,  he  obtmned 
leave  to  visit  It.ily,  and  at  B.ossano  j'TtMi?!ied 
5  quarto  volumes  of  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical papers.  Tliis  versatile  and  able  man  is 
chiefly  renowned  f  r  Lis  theory  of  a  nniver^il 
hiw  (if  forces,  conceived  in  his  earliest  manhood, 
aoil  published  at  the  age  of  47. 
BoSlirAN'A.  See  BErnrAx.v, 
BOSIO,  Anoioux.v.  an  iL-iliau  opera  singer, 
born  in  Turin,  Aug.  20.  1829.  At  an  early  age 
she  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  mosic,  that 
her  parents  were  induced  to  place  her  under 
tho  mstnictiou  of  Cattaneo,  at  Milan.  The 
best  evidence  of  her  progress  and  talent  for 
singing,  was  her  debut  in  her  15th  year  at 
Milan,  in  Vcr.H'i  Ituc  /yx<Mri,  with  deci  ded 
succesd.  TJienceforth,  young  and  undeveloped 
M  aha  waa,  a  leries  of  triompha  awaited  her. 


After  a  phort  enintrpment  at  Yorona.  she  prtv 
ceedod  to  Copenhagen,  uiid  excited  an  immciisa 
enthosiasm  among  the  Danes,  who  offered  beri 
very  lucrative  engagement  fiwr  6  yean.  D«Ji^ 
ing  this,  she  next  sang  in  ICam^  with  pta 
etteet,  fti:d  in  the  season  of  !'<4S-'49,  sucftss- 
fully  passed  the  ordeal  of  ad^batK-foreaP&rU k 
audience.  The  next  aeason  fonad  bersinpi^ 
at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Havana,  whenw.  is 
the  spring  of  1850,  she  came  to  tho  Uniiel 
States,  where  for  the  next  9  or  8  yean  An  m 
one  of  tlio  reigning  favorite-  on  the  o[-:r.t'r 
stage.  She  then  returned  to  E!ir«Ji,ic,  a:,]  1.^ 
since  snug  with  increai«<l  reputation  atLoodoc, 
Paris,  Su  Petersburg,  and  other  citieSb  Aitr 
yeara  ago  she  was  married  to  Signer  <k  Sft- 
davelonis.  Madatno  B.i-io  jMj>s.,'>s,.-i  &  lo- 
prano  voice  of  great  compass,  and  of  a  dsn 
and  qrmpatlietic  quality,  which  die  kmmW 
to  employ  to  advantage. 

BOSIO,  Fra-N^ois  JosEni,  bnri  n,  a  Frtaci 
sculptor,  born  in  Monaco,  March  1;'.  1769,  iM 
July  19, 1S45.  He  was  employed  byXuf^ilesii, 
and  by  tho  successive  Bourbon  and  Orteiia 
dynasties.  Tho  bas-reliefs  of  tho  '•  Ian:  s 
the  Place  Yend^me,  and  the  equestriAB  msm 
on  the  Place  des  victoirei^  were  cxecatiilr 
liim.  lie  was  director  of  the  Ftfis  tttisV 
of  fine  arts  when  ho  died, 

BOSJESMANS,  or  BrsmotK,  the  name  giva 
by  the  Dutch  to  a  tribe  of  **nt3?!iem  Africs,  be- 
yond the  l>oundaries  of  Cape  Colony,  and  on  I- 
rides  of  the  Orange  river.    In  personal 
anco  they  resemble  the  Hottentots,  are  tJjuJj 
dirty  and  repulsive,  but  their  figure  ia  smallfrsM 
more  spare,  while  their  wild  and  rcstk*  ii'' 
constant  warfore  and  privation  has  av&i  ^ 
a  crafty,  wild  look,  at  Tarianoe  with  th« 
stupid  expression  of  the  nMUcr  t ot.  Tbcirk- 
guage  resembles  the  Hottentot  dialect  tt  ^ 
harsh,  gattaral,  and  snorting  sounds,  bot  ta 
two  pei i!o  not  understand  each  other.  Tb^ 
have  no  lL\ed  residence,  build  no  dwelliog^^ 
live  in  families  and  roam  about,  rfetifl?  M-rf 
trees,  bushes,  and  other  casual  shelter,  sJi''^-*' 
ing  upon  plunder,  eating  raw  flesh,  and  wbe 
that  faihi  living  on  snakes,  mice,  gr«^  'v 
vermin.    In  drinidug  they  lie  dowa.  Tbcr 
dothing  is  a  mere  sheepskin,  altbongh, 
they  c;in  i<ro<-iT,-  cij-  -  >r  ottK-r  garcieoU. 
wear  them.  They  arc  armed  witli  kuive*,  ^ 
bows  and  poisoned  arrows^  whidithqr«*(*''^  > 
deiteritv. 

BOSXA-SERAI,  or  Sebajevo.  the  asci<-"{ 
Til^riopJis,  a  city  of  European  Turkey.  ^ 
capital  of  the  pronnce  of  Bjsnia,  situ»£« 
miles  W.  X.  W.  of  C-^nstantiuopIe,  withlS,™ 
houses,  and  pop.  50, COO,  mostly  Turb  i'^  J 
It  is  the  great  commercial  focus  of  ^'^'^.^ 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Tari  J 
bei.'ig  t?ie  depot  of  the  great  caravan 
tweeu  Yanina  and  Salonica,  and  |Kisse'«n^ 
neries  and  manufactories  of  jewelrj, 
nn>\  woollen  go..Mls.    T!:e  walls  of  the  tjws^ 
dilapidated;  its  citadel  contains  a seri^***" 
fortreasQB.  In  1697,  when  ~  ' 
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tnrcd  tho  pkc^  he  was  imtlito  t»  taktpotM- 

sion  of  the  citadeL 
BOSNIA  (pmpnij  BotNx),  the  eztreiM 

north-weatern  province  or  eymet  of  European 
Turkey,  comprising  Bosnia  proper,  Iloraegovl- 
na,  and  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Save,  W.  by  DalmatiA 
moA  the  AdmUc,  £.  by  Servia,  tnd  8.  Ity  Al- 
bania and  Montenopro.  Area  al-out  23,000 
m. ;  pop.  in  1852  about  870.000  i3<»niaDs,  180.- 
000  Groatians,  145,000  Moriaka,  S60,000  Tnrkf 
proper,  15,000  Greeks,  12.000  Jews,  428,000 
w  alliicUiaiw,  llungariaus,  Armenians,  IIIyrian8| 
Italians,  Germans,  Gypsicis  and  vurioits  otto 
tribce ;  total,  about  1,400,000.  The  Bosnians 
proper  are  principally  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catliolic  rliurcht  a,  though  many  of  tlicm  nro  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed.  The  Croatiana  are  al" 
moot  an  membmi  of  the  Ofarfetim  oommttnlty, 
with  but  few  irohaiiimedans,  wliil.  t!lO^^^>^laka, 
■who  are  tho  fiercest  tribe  of  tUeiu  all,  are  active- 
ly hostile  to  the  Turkish  religion.  The  prov- 
incc,  or  oyalet,  is  governed  by  a  vali,  i.  e. 
viceroy  or  pasha  with  8  tails.  Of  the  other  6 
districts,  Hcrzek  alone  has  a  governor  of  the 
rank  of  vali  or  viceroy.  Tuxia  is  under  tho 
Bway  of  a  mutessarif,  or  governor-general, 
"vvliilc  Haiijaliika,  IJilike,  Jeni-H;uar,  uinl  Trav- 
uik,  are  under  a  aub-govemor  or  kaimakan. 
In  fbe  ISth  and  18th  eentnriee  Bosnia  fonned 
part  of  IIunf,'ary.  In  1339  it  pa-^'sed  into  tho 
hands  of  tlie  Servian  king  btophen.  For  a 
diort  time  subsequent  to  the  king's  deaih  the 
prnvince  foniicd  an  Independent  government, 
natil  1370,  when  one  of  the  chieftiuns  seized 
the  reins  of  power  as  king  of  Bosnii,  At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  Turkey  assorted 
its  claims  upon  the  province,  finally  annex- 
ing it  in  1528;  fiince  then,  liowevcr,  tho  native 
olaimaats  to  power  have  n^oently  oaosed  dia- 
twbaaees.  especially  hi  18ol.  Aoeording  to 
tho  lawliosnia  b  bound  to  famish  a  contin- 
gent of  80.000  men,  which,  however,  consists 
MtaUly  only  of  about  80,000.  The  Bosnians 

£ roper  nro  unfriendly  toward  atranpcrs,  but 
idustriuu^,  temperate,  and  domestic  in  their 
habits,  excellent  horsemen,  and  fond  of  fishing 
and  htmtiug.  Among  the  Turkish  population, 
the  women  assimilate  much  to  European 
manners,  and  go  in  tho  sirr..-:-  un veiled.  Tho 
liTerSi  beside  the  frontier  riv^  the  Save^  wbkh 
joins  the  Danube,  are  tite  unna,  the  Bosna, 
the  Verbas,  tho  Drin,  and  the  Narenta.  Tho 
country  is  generally  mottntainoas;  the  oflEsets 
of  the  Julian  Alps  latsneet  it  everywhere. 
The  clirnnta  is  mUd,  the  snmmer«  wnrm.  but 
the  mow  on  the  summits  nut  melting  until  late 
in  th  '  .spring  contributes  to  moderate  the  heidl. 
The  natural  products  are  fruits  of  all  kind««,  a 
fiery  wine  and  otlier  liquors;  grain  is  not  nnioh 
raised.  Tho  inonnLains  are  covered  with  tim- 
ber, and  cheatnnts  are  so  ahondant  that  the 
twine  are  fed  tritii  tibent  The  forests  abound 
in  game  and  tho  rivers  in  fish.  T!;c  (  attlo  are 
of  goodbK^dgJ^  little^tention  is  paid  U^the 


lent  race,  are  bred  only  by  the  Turks.  The 
oliief  occupation  in  agriculture.  Trade  is  very 
limited,  and  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  Gtedcs,  Arme- 
nian^  and  Jews.  Tlio  inonntain'*  are  rich  in 
minora!  product?,  and  anciently  gold  was  oh- 
tainod  frotii  them,  bat  mining  is  not  followed 
aa  a  pursuit.  Iron  and  qniofcwTer  are  foond; 
marble,  aUbasler,  and  ood  may  he  had.  There 

are  tH-verul  towns  bosiik'  the  capital,  Zvorn'k, 
Banjtduku,  Mostor,  JDcrbend,  and  Oradiska. 
The  revenue  amounts  to  ahont  f800,000. 

BOSPORT'S  (Gr.  Booropot)  frequently,  hut 
Incorrectly,  written  BospiioRua,  a  strait,  or  nar- 
lowarro  of  the  sea,  supposed  to  have  been  swum 
across  by  a  heifer,  whence  name,  "  the  ford 
of  tho  heifer."  There  oro  2  ^trails,  nut  far  re- 
moved th*j  one  from  tho  other,  known  as  the 
Thraoian  and  Cimmerian  Boepori ;  the  former 
is  the  eanal  of  Constantinople,  cxmneoting  the 
sea  of  Mrirmora  with  the  Knxine,  or  iJlaek 
sea;  the  latter,  or  Cimmerian  Bosporu<«,  is 
the  strait  of  Ycnikale,  connecting  the  Black 
sea  with  tho  sea  of  Azof.  Both  tlie-^e  cele- 
brated straits  are  of  nearly  tho  same  length, 
the  former  being  about  16  mileSf  firom  the  en- 
trance, anciently  the  Cyanean  rocks,  to  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople;  the  latter  being 
about  20,  from  Cape  Takli,  on  tho  Hlai  k  se.i.  to 
Cape  Eamenoi,  in  the  sea  ctf  Azo^  the  Falos 
Iteotis  of  the  ancients.  Berond  this,  the  t 
fitraits  have  no  reseinl'lanoe ;  tne  cinid  of  Con- 
stantinople being  singularly  b^ituttl'ul,  lying 
between  steep  cliffs,  romantically  wooded,  stud- 
ded with  ruins  of  all  apes  mixed  with  ^::iy  t>ri- 
ental  erections  of  tiw  present  day,  and  hav- 
ing deep  water  to  the  very  shores ;  the  Other 
being  a  comparatively  wide,  shallow  sound, 
between  arid  sand-banks  and  pestilential  la- 
goon?. 

BOSQUE,  a  central  ooonty  of  TezaS}  watered 
by  a  river  of  its  own  name  and  by  1  or  fi  small 

creek.s.  It  has  a  billy  or  tindulatinf^  surface, 
about  +  of  which  is  covered  by  forests  of  odi, 
live  ONE,  and  cedar.  Tho  soil  is  a  dark  loam, 
resting  on  bods  of  hard  blue  limestone.  The 
county  was  fonned  in  lR5-t  from  part  of  Mc- 
Lennan coi:i'-.,  'iriil  '.^  •  buf  thinly  settled. 
Pop.  in  iHf)?,  1,017,  of  whom  121  were  aUveft 
Capital,  Meridian. 

BOSQUET,  Habib  Josbph,  a  marshal  of 
FMnoe,  bora  in  1810,  at  Pan,  in  the  department 
of  Basses  Pyrfa6es.  He  entered  the  polyteehnlo 
school  of  Paris  in  1829,  tlio  military  school  at 
Metz  in  1881,  became  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
1883,  and  in  thiU  capacity  went  to  Algeria  with 
the  lOtb  regiment  of  artillery,  in  1«M.  Thereon 
one  occasion,  when  a  small  French  detachment 
ftnad  itoelf  m  a  v^  critical  poeition,  the  oom> 
irt'ui'ling  officer  Iwing  at  a  loss  now  to  disengage 
Lis  troops,  youn^  Bosqnet  stepped  forward  and 

Sroposccl  a  plan  which  led  to  tbe  total  discom- 
ture  of  the  enemy.  He  was  api>ointed  lieuten- 
ant in  ISSfl,  captain  In  1889,  major  hi  184i| 
lier.t  rrlonel  in  1845,  colonel,  and  soon  after, 
nudcr  the  auspices  of  the  republican  govem- 
meut,  genenl  of  brigade,  bk  1MB.  Donngthe 
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campaign  of  Kabylia  in  1851,  ho  was  wonndod, 
at  tlio  head  of  his  brigade,  while  etonning  the 
dcfilo  of  Monagal.  Ills  promotion  to  tho  rank 
of  general  of  division  was  put  off  in  consequenco 
of  his  reserve  toward  Louis  Napoleon,  but 
when  troo[)3  woro  sent  to  the  war  in  Turkey 
ho  obtained  tho  command  of  tho  second  division. 
At  tho  battle  of  tho  Alma  he  execntod  tho 
flanking  attack  of  tho  French  right  wing  upon 
tho  Kussian  left,  with  a  speed  and  energy 
praise<l  by  tho  Russians  themselves,  and  even 
saocooded  in  bringing  his  artillery  through  path- 
lew  and  apparently  impracticable  ravines  up 
to  the  plateau.  It  must,  however,  be  added 
that  on  this  occasion  his  own  numerical  force 
greatly  sorpassed  that  of  the  enemy.  At  Bala- 
klava  ho  hastened  to  disengage  tho  English 
right  wing,  so  that  tho  remtunder  of  tho  Eng- 
lish light  cavalry  was  enabled  to  retreat  under 
the  cover  of  his  troops,  while  tho  Russians 
were  compelled  to  stop  their  pursuit.  At 
Inkerman  ho  was  ready  early  in  tho  morning 
to  support  the  English  with  3  battalions  and  2 
batteries.  This  oner  Knng  declined,  he  posted 
as  reserves,  in  tho  rear  of  tho  English  right 
wing,  3  French  brigades,  with  2  of  which,  at  11 
o'clock,  he  advanced  to  tho  line  of  battle,  thus 
forcing  the  Russians  to  fall  back.  But  for  this 
succor,  tljo  English  would  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  ainco  they  had  all  their  troops 
engaged  and  no  more  reserves  to  draw  upon, 
while  the  Russians  had  IG  battalions  not  yet 
touched.  ^Vs  chief  of  tho  corps  destined  to  cover 
the  allied  forces  on  tho  slope  of  tlio  Tchemaya, 
Bosooet  constantly  distinguished  himself  by 
quickness,  vigilance,  and  activity.  He  took  part 
in  tho  storming  of  tlie  Malakot!^  and  after  that 
event  was  made  a  manual,  and  in  1850  a  senator. 

BOSSI.  Gir?EPPE  Carlo  AmEUO,  baron, 
an  Italian  politician  and  poet,  bom  Nov,  15, 
1768,  at  Turin,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20, 1828. 
"When  only  18  years  old  ho  made  a  succesafol 
d^but  as  a  dramatist.  In  1792  ho  was  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  misision  to  Berlin,  and  a  few  months 
later  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1796  King  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  appoimed  him  his  agent  near 
Gen.  Bonaparte.  lie  acted  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  various  changes  imposed 
upon  tho  Sardinian  states  by  the  directory 
and  the  ooosolar  government  of  France;  and 
finaDy  was,  with  Carlo  Gioho  and  Carlo  Bot- 
ta,  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  which  gov- 
erned Piedmont  previous  to  its  annexation 
in  1802.  Some  S  years  later  he  entered 
the  French  civil  service,  and  was  appointed 
prefect  of  Ain.  In  1610  he  was  made  a 
iMTon  of  the  empire,  and  promoted  to  the 
WvfiMtare  of  Handle,  which  post  he  kept  on 
the  first  restoration ;  bat  having,  in  March. 
1815,  adhered  to  Ni^leon,  he  was  «<Unitffff^ 
on  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
wrote  some  lyrical  poems,  and  also  L'/ndtpat- 
dtmm  Americana  (17S5),  La  Ohnda  paci/Sea- 
Ifli  ia  a  eantoa,  and  OronoMo,  ii»12  cantos,  giv- 
ing *  description  of  tlie  principal  events  in  tlio 
Fraich  revolution. 


BOSSIER,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  pot «( 
Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  and  oontiiii 
ing  1,066  sq.  miles.  Red  river,  which  forasili 
W.  boundary,  is  navigated  by  steambottnifv 
as  the  "  rail,''  an  immense  mass  of  drift>v<Nl 
and  trees  brought  do^vn  by  the  current  nl 
lodged  in  tho  channel,  just  on  the  bordtn  4 
this  parish.  Bossier  was  formed  out  of 
western  part  of  Claibomo  parish.  It  bail 
population  of  6,962,  of  whom  4:,455  are  dam 

BOSSUET,  Jacqubs  BIlvignz,  the  mo*  » 
nowned  pulpit  orator  of  France,  and 
eminent  as  a  theologian,  bom  at  DOon, 
27,  1627,  died  in  Paris,  April  12, 17M. 
a  preliminary  education  in  the  o(dkge 
Jesuits  of  Dijon,  he  was  sent  to  tbe : 
Navarro,  at  Paris,  where  ho  spent  10 
tho  most  laborious  studies  for  the 
Ilis  genius  elicited  general  admiratioa  net 
afler  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  he  was  oaljU 
years  old  when  he  dazzled  by  his  eloqmMiil 
literary  people  of  the  h6tel  de  Rsmbosil* 
His  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  w«  il 
the  capacity  of  canon  to  the  cathedral  of  Jte 
where  ho  rose  sobseqnentiv  to  tbe  rab  • 
archdeacon  and  dean.   As  the  HugoeoottVM 
at  that  period  tho  chief  sectaries,  to  whan  mt 
version  Catholic  zeal  was  eneeially  &mI4 
tho  vehemence  of  Bossuet's  chaiwdter  kxm  ^ 
tinguished  him  in  that  fonction.  In  1656  k 
wrote  a  refutation  of  the  catechim  of  tfai  B» 
guenots ;  and  at  last  attracted  the  attatiai  4 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  qjoaea  mother,  ihl 
nominated  him  in  1661  to  ddiver  tbi  ii> 
vent  sermon  at  the  Louvre.   The  Mavkf 
year  be  delivered  the  Lent  amaaa,  ui  Iki 
fame  of  his  eloquence  soon  spread  fnmti 
court  circle  to  a  wider  public.  It  w» 
however,  till  1668,  when  he  pronoimwdai^ 
course  on  the  occasion  of  Tarenne'»joial«ttl 
Catholic  church,  that  he  came  into  efiMi**^ 
vor  with  the  king,  althoo^  the  noaawil^ 
already  on  a  previooa  oroasinn  ooosAmiII 
Boesoet's  father  for  poasessiQr  aaak  •  jjj 
Tho  converdoo  of  Torenne  had  besnsflMMv 
a  book  caUed    An  Expoaitkn  of  tbi  fr» 
trino  of  the  Gathotte  Ornth  <m  )faM0 « 
Controversy,''  cxptcsslj  vrittan  by  Bo**" 
the  marshal's  inatractko,  and  iastzvacsiri  w 
same  year  in  the  eomrenioik  of  tbaaarffc" 
CoorcUlon,  afterward  abM of  DaagOK.  ««« 
only  8  years  afterward,  in  1671,  thal,ia«* 
I^ijmoe  with  Tnraine's  mgcot  inntatitSt  ^ 
suet  consulted  to  pabhsh  the  book.  Jt_g 
speedily  translated  into  Latin,  QetmH^^^ 
Italian,  and  Dutch.    It  received  the  1—*^ 
proval  of  Pope  Innocent  XL  by  S  "•"■f* 
briefe  on  Nov.  22,  1678  aad  J^y  12^  1«M| 
sancti<m  of  the  Gallican  daU  in  tfacirM^f 
of  1682,  and  finally  ^ve  rm  to  the  MMV" 
conftraiee  betwesa  Bo— at  mi  Of^.^* 
the  moat  ei^nent  djiiaaa  of  tks 
church  in  France.   The  "Hifltory  o<  tbs  »J 
ationsof  the  PratcstaataL**  wkidk  was  fii^lj^ 
bshed  in  1068,  lias  sIm  Utmm  mtn^ 
brated,  aa  tlM  moat  import^  oCalUifl^ 
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tmUL  mka,  If  mhkk  Gibboa  in  his  roonger 
7«in  wai  oonrerted  to  the  faith  of  Rome. 

liOaifl  first  gave  him  the  bisJiojit  ic  of  Coiuloni, 
and  a  year  later  appointed  bim  to  the  ofiioe  of 
taacher  of  the  daophin,  Li  be  WM  vada 
a  member  of  tho  French  academy,  whidi  body 
considered  him  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 
Ahmdj  ba  wm  tiia  moat  admired  and  popu- 
lar preaclier  of  tho  capital.  Crowds  filled 
the  aLiles  of  tho  churches  where  it  was  expect- 
ed that  he  woold  lift  his  voice,  and  the  most 
eminent  peimle  vied  with  each  othar  ia  thair 
eagernesato  Deooraehialistenan.  Norwaattie 
•znitemeDt  destitate  of  that  atimtilaa  wliich  ri- 
ytlrj  ^T8a  to  every  pubUe  liMlinib  and  both 
preacher  and  hearer  derived,  no  doabC,  item 
tho  rising  fame  of  Bonrdnlone,  on  iinpnUe — tho 
one  to  increased  exertion,  and  the  other  to  a 
man  faitama  admiration.  Baamat's  appoint- 
ment as  preceptor  to  the  prince  cause<l  aim  to 
relinquish  his  biahopria  in  lieu  of  which  he  re- 
ceived tho  priory  of  Flesris-Orianon  and  the 
abbev  of  St.  Lnden  da  Beanvai8(a  rich  benefice 
■whion  he  devoted  to  chari^.  His  sab-precep- 
tor was  Iluot,  afterward  bishop  of  Avraachea, 
Widflr  whoee  snparviaoQ  the  ireU-known  Del- 
fUa  efaasioa,  in  tmrn  mmlmimi  prineyrkf 
"were  prepared.  Bossnet  wrote,  for  the  eamo 
object,  his  lJi»eour$  mr  Vhiitoire  tmitenelU, 
■vnieh  was  pnblished  in  1681.  It  won  a  high 
repntfttion  at  the  time,  and  continnes  to  he  re- 
pul(li<hi.'<l,  though  it  has  grave  defectij  botii  m 
a  philn^uphy  and  a  historical  narrative.  Yot 
there  are  pawagcs  in  it  of  wondarM  ritetorical 
akill,  and  totheae,  no  donbt,  more  than  ita  gen- 
eral merits,  it  has  been  indebted  for  \U  snccos'^. 
Hm  first  part  is  a  rapid  abridgment  of  the  ohief 
teteofmiiTflnd  hiatory;  the  aaoeod  Mrtda- 
mmtrates  tho  tmths  of  Christianity,  andaflbldi 
Ibe  author  a  fine  op«)ortunity  for  his  peooHar 
^wer;  and  the  thinl  part  expounds  the  c^toHes 
af  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  bat  is  not  wholly 
iartwfiiftiory.  The  same  year  in  which  the  book 
fraaiwinted  Louis  XIV.  testified  his  gratitude  to 
BosMWt  by  conferring  upon  him  the  bishoprio 
of  Meanz,  beside  which  place  he  iMld  the  ouer 
diptin^ruwhed  posts  of  pnncipal  of  the  college  of 
Kavarre,  warden  of  the  Sorboone^  ooundUor  of 
ilata,  and  first  almoner  to  the  daah—  of  Bn^ 
gundy.  Bnt  his  "  Universal  Ilistory"  was  not 
the  onlj  work  he  prepared  for  the  danphin.  A 
tf lallii, Ih ia muMi$»cMM  de  IHeu  tide  9ai- 
mime,  another  on  lotn'c,  and  a  third  on  the 
Politique  tirie  du  propra  parolea  VEcri- 
ture  Sainte^  are  to  be  enumerated  among 
Ua  worica;  the  first  relating  to  tlie  son],  the 
bodj,  tiie  mkn  of  the  two,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Go<l  mid  man ;  tho  second  em- 
bracing a  descrintion  of  the  three  operations  of 
fha  human  nnnawlandlng,  aonoeptioo.  Judg- 
ment, and  reason ;  and  the  third  containing  the 
doctrines  of  tradition  and  authority  on  the  right 
of  kings.  Bia  •  catechisms,  his  trandattoDa  of 
diuroh  hymnp,  and  his  fonniiln«<  of  prayer,  are, 
doobtlui»,  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period. 
lathadaUoate  negotiation  by  wh&dt  Lonla  got 
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rid  of  the  duchess  de  la  Vallidre,  in  order  to 
transfer  his  aflSsotion  to  a  new  favorite,  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  intervention  of  Bos«uet, 
wiu>  procured  the  discarded  mistreas  a  place  in 
•  aoBvanl^  and  ptaaiibed  a  biilBanft  aafmoD  on 
her  retirement.  Franco,  or  rather  its  clergy, 
was  then  engaged  in  an  important  dispute 
with  the  ehanii  of  Bosne,  as  to  the  right  of  tbe 
king  to  the  rovennog  of  tho  bishoprics  in  his 
kingdom.  The  church  luaintained  that  they  wore 
ecclesiastical  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
but  the  king  asserted  that  they  belonged  to  hia 
dombaioD.  An  extraordinary  assembly  of  cler- 
gy was  convi(ko<l  in  to  scttiL'  tlio  matter, 
which  Boasuet  opened  with  an  ebouent  dia- 
ooBfMtatiialiitacaatof  <ba  kfaig.  The  teanlt 
wai?  a  decision  on  tho  samo  pi<le,  expressed  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Colbert| 
although  ascribed  to  Boesuet,  and  which  have 
become  highly  important  in  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ry. The  Ist  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
the  temporal  power  of  klngi  and  princes,  and 
of  the  a^ritoal  powar  of  popes ;  tbe  2d 
eonfirmea  this  temporal  independence  by  the 
act  of  tho  Galilean  church ;  tho  8d  commanded 
tho  dergv  to  respect  it;  and  the  4th  claimed 
that "  anboo^  tno  pope  had  the  principiU  volea 
in  matters  of  faith,  his  decinons  were  «til!  not 
irrevocable,  at  least  if  they  were  not  coniinned 
by  the  coBBBnt  of  the  church.**  TUi  last  was 
in  fact,  an  attack  upon  tho  snprcmaey  of  the 
pope,  and  exposed  Bossuet  to  charges  of  error 
and  heresy.  Bnt  Bcamet  was  too  powerful  in 
himself  ud  too  powerM  in  tiie  £avor  of  tba 
French  monarch,  to  fear  tbe  power  of  tha  Vat* 
ican.  As  strongly  as  ho  asserted  the  independ- 
ence of  kings,  however,  he  did  not  beUeve  in 
thatodspsadiBnoaof  tiia  Indhidoal  oonadaneab 
Toward  the  Protestants  ho  was  excessively  s^ 
vere,  although,  in  a  correspondence  with  Leib- 
nitz, be  professed  a  wish  to  !<ee  a  junction  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  chnrche",  while  he 
resisted  the  qoioUsm  of  tho  amiable  and  gifted 
F6n61on,  and  of  his  friend  Madame  Guyon,  with 
vehemenoe.  f  <6n6km  had  been  hk  ba* 
disciple,  but  on  the  pabHealloa  of  Ua 
**Maxini3of  tho  Saintn"  he  jiublished  bis  Eo- 
lation du  Qui^imt  and  engaged  in  a  bitter 
and  inveterate  ouBtravaiay  with  him,  which 
ended  in  F6n61on'a  dlmiiir^''  from  court,  and 
bia  condemnation  at  Boaae.  The  snspicion  that 
tiia**TliliBaaehni^  of  Vtetion,  not  yot  printed, 
as  prepared  for  the  grandson  of  the  king,  to 
whom  ho  was  mentor,  was  but  a  du^guised  sat- 
ire on  the  court  and  its  monarch,  contributed 
to  the  snccess  of  tha  bnfaop  of  ifaanx  against 
tbe  archbishop  of  Oamlmnr.  Sabaaqnon^ly  to 
this  rigid  manifestation  of  his  zeal  ho  took  an 
active  part  in  bringing  forward  the  measnrea 
i^doh  led  Loda ZIv.  toa  repeal  of  tha  adiat 
of  Nantes,  and  ho  consented  to  the  x>erseontion 
of  tho  Protestanu  which  followed  that  act.  He 
was  at  last  admcmished  by  fiuUng  health  to  re- 
lax his  vigor  in  the  discbarge  of  high  official 
innotions.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  how- 
tffMf  vitbdnwii  wat%  nd  siova  frost  pali- 
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t^cs  wa^  flfvntorl  to  laliars  of  piety  and  love.  bor.    it  vis  by  Jatitstioa  fm  'ic 

A  Ui'c  ut'Bosiuet  watf  whtttiQbjBungiiy  (jE'wrii^  Uiafc  WrTjlkrftjn  md  hb  aMoniteiiiiim 

1761X  andinEnfl^  byOhartat  BvOer.  tlw  CTiiriMliwmlo  the  peoiaroK  lita»l 

siliinnoaB  uieiuuir^  of  ]i<)s^^et  by  tho  abb«  tho  water  at  the  latter  place,  and  •■L>i 

].<•  hiv  ii,  rci'ontly  piiUii>hod  (4  vol-'.  Paxi^  1<^56  being  tho  chief  indacement  to 

-'">7),  V  ntuiu  i:itcrcsuiig  iriformaiioa  oa  hia  BlMjk&ttJsce  aood  left  the colont,  t:  h 

public  curoer,    Numcrou-i  editioiia  of  BoinMt*fe  iraMWOdiased  by  the  seulen.  Y.m 

^\■^v.\u  J<  havo  bccu  puUi-lK-d,  all  more  or  less  years  lat«ir,  the  last  Indian  dan •  £t 

oomplcUi  \  but  Uic  btiet,  liTub^lVf  iti  Uukt  ia  lit  of  tiM  ttrfitftiy  iptp}  eitisgaiaL;.  titt 

Tola..  lar«re  octavo,  Paris,  1885-*87.  The  Yer-  nwot          ^MMIe  som  ot^aaq^ 

E<ii!li--  vaiti>-n  "t'  J.^15-'10  ia  in  47  vols.  8vo,  claimants.    T'..  T:-"''antiinieo:: 

i;iolui]i;ij  I'.'--i:c["s  liii.t,'r;ijil  y        '  v  '  )  Vy  ^f-.  iirake,  the  h:^' .ii 

Canliual  do  Uaussct,  of  which  a  Gcnuau  traos-  wad  Mushnuicomik.  Skaxm^-^  L:) 

lation  appeared  in  1^20.   Tho  oId«)st  edilko,  merdiy  an  abbrefiatioD.  1!l»m^;i 

that  <»f  Paris,  1717-53,  U  in  20  vch.  nam©  is  probably  free  cotmtrr.  t- 

BU.^SL'T,  CuABLEa,  a  French  geometer,  bora  land  unclaimed.  1  hare  ImqIc.  j 

Ang.  11,  1730,  at  Taran,  near  Lyons,  died  Jan.  dnakni  hj  »  eomptrim  d  ftn 

14,  IS  14.    He  as.>istcd  D'Alembert  In  writing  phrase  with  their  corresivniliTj:  i  ; 

tho  matliLtnaiical  articles  for  the  Enq/clopcdic,  notion  that,  tho  name  ^igainedi^  j 

became  royal  profcsi*or  of  hydraulics,  and  was  water  appears  to  be  entirtl; 

admitted  to  the  ucaiKniy  when  only  80  jun  Tfrmountain,  or  Tramovnt,  w,-'. 

o(  h^m.    Ill  1792  ho  p'ilili>liod   }f/:oxnique  cn  given  to  the  fKjninsula  bLsranjo  ;' « 

giucritl ;  in  1705,  a  C'ours  eompUt  de  mathemor  pearance  of  certain  emineiic«»t« 

ti'^ucM,  at  1(1,  in  ibOl,  an  &$ai  mtr  Ikiitoif*  dm  the  moat  noted  of  the  ookmutsf ' 

w^iffu' inati'jticn.   This  last  book,  translated  into  colnshire,  and  it  had  fromtL  : 

Eiii,')i4i  ;vv\  (Icrman,  borame  tbo  occasion  of  intention  to  give  tho  nameci  .'  ' 

bitter  ci  iuci.^iu  iVjiu  many  livii^  iiiaLhemati-  chief  scttlemcut,  iu  honor  of  i  ' 

cian?!  iiii  iitionod  in  it,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  Cotton,  vicar  of  St.  Botolpb'j  ' 

port  allotted  to  thcnu    He  nls,>  wrote  other  LincolnsTiire  Boston.    Boston  ■ 

niathemutical  worJka,  and  pubiiiihod  an  edition  of  ik>tolph'8-town,  and  the  £l  ' 

of  Pai4C{d.  BofltaDstow,  took  Ita  name  I 

BOST()N",  a  game  of  cards  plavcd  by  4  per-  founded  by  tlie  Saxon  St.  Bv  ! 

aons,  with  2  packs  of  carda.    The  cards  are  So  that  the  capital  of  Parii..  i 

never  ghullled ;  one  of  tho  packs  is  dealt,  and  name  from  a  Catholic  saint ;  ^  | 

tho  other  cut  alternatelj  to  determine  the  trump,  Botolph  is  the  tnteler  Hdnt  of  r.  j 

which  gowrns  tlie  game.   The  dealer  deals  5  appellation  comes  from  2  Sax 

cardi  to  each  plaver  twice,  and  8  tbe  last  time  iug  boot  and  help,  the  nam^ 

sromnd.  If  the  first  player  can  make  5  tricks,  pnite  to  a  |daoe  wbieh  has  beox'  • 

ho  Hay?,  *' I  go  Boston;"  and  hU  competitor;*  for  its  commerce,    ifnch  of  i^' 

may  overbid  hira  by  saying,    I  go  6,  7, 8, 9, 10,  of  the  town  belongs  to  the  hi-'*  * 

11, 12,  or  13,*'  as  the  hand  of  each  may  warrant,  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  be  t  ' 

Should  eitlu  r  of  them  fiul  to  make  the  number  of  head.   WehavotheusuAlacc  i:  ' 

trirk^lH' "bids"for,  henuiftpnytoeachcompet-  endured  from  severity  of  cLl  -' 

itor  a  lurteit  regulated  by  a  card  ofpricea,  which  food,  and  human  contention.  ^1 

miist  be  pre|tarad  beforehand,   withoatgaeh  a  the  place  was  alow,  and  eot: 

r;u-<l  B  ^'on  cannot  be  played.    It  is  tho  nio?t  before  Bo>ton  had  a  decided  F- 

complicated  of  all  games  of  cards.   It  is  said  to  some  other  towns  in  the  col'  . 

havelx.'en  introdncod  into  France  by  Dr.Frank-  in  1631,  was  assessed,  for  a  ' 

lin,  w'lo  gave  it  the  name  of  hianuve  dty.  Idgh  iis  Boston,  and  Chariest 

ii(„)SruX,  the  capital  of  tJio  commonwealth  tor  but  10  sliillinpj  Ions  each.  K  ' 

of  Museachuiiotta,  the  chief  city  of  Now  £ngland,  place  is  called  a  hauilet,  and  ^'  ' 

and  the  second  of  the  United  States  in  pomt  oT  90  or  80  hoQSQB»  by  one 

cojnmerco,  is  sittiatej  in  lat.  42^  21'  24"  X.,  long.  Yet  it  was  thought  much  of  '  ;• 

71°  3'  68"  W.,  at  the  webtern  extremity  of  Mas^  tocratio  class  of  Foritam  in 

ohusctt^  bay.  It  dates  from  Sept  7  (0. 8.),  1630,  for  tho  outbreak  at  home,  ooca^ ' 

when  tlie  tirst  flettlement  was  made  there  by  a  interfeveooa  with  the  religion  o!  ^ 

E onion  of  the  coinpftny  which  camo  from  Eng-  of  them  would  probably  bav^  iJ 

md  that  vear  witii  John  Winthrop.   The  Fir-  their  abode.   The  town  nec^  -  - 

mouth  pilgrims  beesme  acquainted  irilih  tn#  1484,  and  the  ink  with  which  • 

peninsi  l  I  in  1021,  and  regretted  that  U  had  tries  wcro  then  made,  by  Joli:' 

not  sooner  been  known  to  tlietn.   The  only  jHjr-  hand,  is  yet  bright,  at  the  iOtd  lI 

son  residing  there  in  1680  was  William  Bhick-  an  emblem  of  his  name.  The  ori 

stone,  or  Blaxton,  sapposed  to  hare  been  an  se^uently  were  known  as'^^^^J^  <| 

Episcopal  clergyman,  and  to  have  arrived  about  existence  in  Ifi".  !,  but  h' 

1625.   David  Thomson  and  Samuel  Maverick  origiuatcd  is  unknown,  thoutl- 1' 

lired  on  2  islands  in  whal  ia  now  Boston  hai^  tomagui^-  ita  importaaoai  Th«^ 

I 
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I 
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iged  lowl  afEkira  much  after  the  samn  way  that 
snowdcKWhuBCWt  VewEndandtowBi.  The 
on-Q  tneettllgs  boj,'in  to  bo  of  importance  at  this 
late.  There  were  agrarian  laws  adopted,  ao- 
lording  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
Imsion  of  lands  reoeiTdn^  much  attention, 
spccnlation  in  land  wa«  mrly  commenctnl  in 
ioiiton.  The  first  grand  jury  of  the  country 
net  at  Boston,  Sept.  1, 1685,  and  preeontod  100 
.fFences.  The  church  of  Boston  was  much 
roiiblwl  about  Roger  Williams  and  his  heresy, 
nd  finding  him  reaolnte,  handed  Mm  oter  to 
be  generd  oowt,  whieh  wliafiMstorQj  demon- 
trftted  the  evil  nature  of  his  opinions  by  bnn- 
ihing  him.  The  Anttnomka  oootroversy  brolce 
at  in  1836,  the  occ«rian  of  H  being  the  action 
f  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  ■woman  of  enpcn'or 
nderstanding,  whose  conduct  greatly  vextMl 
he  dmreh.  Boston  tooic  the  liberal  ode,  and 
cootrorersy,  by  causing  her  to  lose  some  of 
cr  best  citizens,  retarded  her  growth.  Free 
-hook  were  t-stablishod,  the  town  payinj?:  hh- 
rally  for  their  support^  and  Indians  being 
luji^ht  grafii.  Negro  davea  wen  flnt  brought 
I  the  town  in  104^5,  much  to  tho  peoi»kvs  nu- 
dr.  A  malignant  disease  raged  in  1646,  and 
le  eoloiilati  were  mneh  plagued  bj  the  Epbco- 
!ilian<i,  who  were  «o  -nnrcr^onablo  as  to  dc- 
land  equality  of  privileges  with  their  neigh- 
yn.  In  Iwl,  the  place  is  descrilied  by  an 
ro-witnew  aa  venr  floariahing,  and  the  streets 
I  filled  with  chfMren.  The  first  great  fire 
•crirred  in  1664,  but  no  light  is  thrown  on  its 
tvagesi  Mrs.  Anne  Qibbinsi  a  widow,  and  said 
t  bare  been  a  sifter  ef  Ctoremoir  BeUingham, 
as  hanged  in  in?5G  for  witchcraft.  When,  two 
i&ra  la^r,  the  general  court  made  a  law  for 
le  miniahment  of  Quakers,  2  of  (he  Beaton 
embers  dissented ;  but  8  Quakers  were  exe- 
itetl  on  the  common,  for  which  the  colony 
merally,  and  not  Boston  specially,  is  to  be  held 
aponsible.  When  Goffo  and  Whalley,  tho 
ro  regicides  best  known  in  America,  came  to 
>ston,  in  1660,  they  were  openly  entertained 
f  the  prinoipal  inhabttanta.  Boeton  aidlenlv 
qniaaoed  in  fSut  gwtoratloB,  bnl  Oluulas  If. 
^3  not  proclaimed  there  nntil  14  months  after 
a  arrival  at  London.  The  town  became  the 
lad-qoarters  of  that  opposition  to  the  home 
•rernment  whicii  was  to  last  until  tho  ?epara- 
m  of  the  two  countries.  Down  to  the  djiteof 
e  English  rerolution  there  was  a  constant  an- 
^oDieim,  sometimes  fierce  in  its  manifestation, 
tween  the  colony  and  the  royal  government, 
id  which  was  rao«it  intensely  felt  in  !?oston. 

deaoripiion  of  Boston  in  1671  shows  that 
e  town  bad  nraeh  inoraaied  in  nnmbeni  and 
ja]fh.  inn:>mnch  m  ^  meeting-honsc«!  hardty 
fficed  for  its  spiritnal  want^,  aud  church-gu- 
$  wee  dien  all  bot  nni  verbal.  The  streets 
sre  large,  and  many  of  them  paved  with 
bble  stones.  Tho  buildings  were  fair  and 
ndsome.  some  being  of  stone,  and  ooe  is 
MitioQed  that  coat  £8,000.  The  town  is  said 

be  rleli  and  pa|niloiB.  Tbe  next  year  % 
port  WM  nude  to  the  lki|^  BOvetamMit 


in  which  the  number  of  families  is  stated  at 
1,500.  and  it  b  added  that  not  90  hoaaea  eon- 

tained  10  ro'ims  eiv^li.  When  the  general  court 
voted  £1,890  for  tho  rebuilding  of  Harvard 
eollege,  Boeton  paid  £800.  In  anticipation 
of  nttacks  from  thd  Dutch,  in  1672,  extensive 
fortiOcations  were  commenced.  Philip's 
war'*  began  in  1676,  when  Indian  scalpa 
were  for  tho  first  time  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, as  also  were  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  native^?.  Some  Indians  having 
been  tried  at  Boston,  and  aoqoitted,  the  people 
were  with  ^Ufflonlty  prevented  from  lynebuig 
them ;  and  ono  Iiuliau  was  put  to  death  by 
torture,  to  appease  the  mob.  Quakers,  and 
others  of  the  townamen  who  refused  to  serve 
agaitii^t  tho  nativei',  were  compelled  to  run  tho 
guuatlet.  Thoy  were  Boston  men  who  led  tbe 
van  in  the  famous  attack  on  the  Narraganset 
fort,  and  the  town  In  ^^ald  to  have  suffered 
nearly  6  times  as  niucli  a:^  any  other  place 
from  tlio  war.  Liberty  to  establish  a  printing 
press  in  the  town  had  been  granted  In  1674^ 
with  9  nlniaten  <br  eenson;  and  a  printing 
hon<e  wa^  opened  in  167fi  by  John  Foster,  a 
arsduate  of  Harvard  college.  He  printed  the 
histories  of  the  Indian  wars  written  by  Hub- 
bard and  Mather.  In  Nov.  1^575,  happened 
a  fire,  which  destroyed  46  dwellings,  a  church, 
and  other  buildings.  There  being  no  fire  de- 
partment, the  iuliabitants  were  fiivored  with  a 
rain,  or  the  conflagration  would  have  been 
more  oitensive.  A  fire  ilepartmont  was  then 
organized,  but  not  with  macu  immediate  effect ; 
for,  in  1679,  another  conflagration  swept  away 
80  dwelling's  and  70  warehonse?.  Tlie  losa 
was  estimated  at  £200,000.  The  cry  of  ''in* 
oendiaries'*  then  oommenoed,  and  ever  sinoe 
has  been  kept  up.  These  evih  were  regarded  as 
direct  visitadons  for  the  H.m  of  tho  town.  Tho 
war  waged  by  tho  house  of  Btnart  .agaiust  the 
English  constitution,  was  severely  felt  in  Boston, 
and  during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  under 
the  rule  of  liis  i»roc^>ns'il-,  D^  lley  and  Andrew, 
the  town  lived  under  a  tyranny.  Yet  James's 
^^declaration  of  indnkenee"  wet  wen  re- 
ceived there,  and  tho  churches  held  a  thanks- 
giving on  its  account.  On  April  18,  1689, 
die  people  of  Boston  rose  agunst  the  gov- 
ernment, and  overthrew  it.  In  no  part  of  tho 
British  empire  was  the  revolution  of  1688  more 
warmly  supported  than  in  Boston.  An  aooes* 
sion  to  the  population  was  made  daring  the 
ride  of  Andros,  by  the  arrival  of  aome  of  Hie 
TToguenot  exiles,  anient'  I'lcm  boiuy;  Pierre 
Baodoin,  anoastor  of  the  Bowdoins,  one  of  the 
nation^  btstoriod  llHniH(».  Fhratic^  dcpreda- 
tiotis  havin^r  caused  much  loss  to  the  place,  an 
aruidd  ve»»el  was  despatched,  which  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  the  depredators,  ten  of  whom 
were  han^rrd.  Tlio  witchcraft  delusion  ragc-d  in 
10'J2  iu  Burton,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  1695,  the  town's  ohurclic"*  were  much 
agitated  by  the  dLscossion  of  the  qoestion, 
iMMl^  it  ia  Ittwftd  for  ft  niA  tonarnr  the 
riifeer  of  UsdaoeflMd-vrlft^aiid  tlieydeoIdedU 
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in  the  negative,  which  deci^on  was  followed  by  tended  by  20,000  penam  Tk  \mi 

the  onoounont  of  severe  laws  against  marriages  scene  of  sreat  riots  inlT4T,iiaBn( 

of  affinity,  by  the  general  ooorl.   The  winter  some  of  the  tUmm  hn^\m^% 

of  1697-98  was  long  remembered  for  its  8ever-  Oom.  EnoiHsii,  md  thai 

ity,  snow  falling  more  than  20  times,  and  the  fierce  spirit  which,  SO  vein  te,  ^ 

harbor  being  frozen  up  quite  out  to  Um  sea,  for  proper  guidAUM,  wis  dtitiaid  to  m 

2  monthB.  Trade  soffered,  nud  the  people  were  snoh  great  things.  The  fibiKbb'ji 

n^luced  to  the  verge  of  f;unino.   A  bitter  ao-  pobliwed  in  Botlon  art  ■fpRd  .^li 

count  of  the  place,  written  by  an  Engifadiman  peared  in  1749,  diBdHMy,«ii^kl 

who  visited  it  at  the  clost*  of  the  century,  speaks  restriotioiia.  The  111  it  llwiiriliwti  ml 

of  the  buildings  beiug  like  the  women,  neat  and  in  1760,  OtwAT^  OqlaB*  Mui  I 

haud!K)me,  and  of  the  streets  being  of  pebble,  lected.    This  led  to  the  psMp of.  i 

like  the  heart*  of  tlio  men.  Lord  Bellamont,  who  prevented  any  more  dramatic  tH:.  .  I 

catno  over  as  royal  governor  iu  16l»9,  was  very  years.    The  list  oflettersrecm:!:  I 

popular  with  the  Bo^tonians.   A  list  of  all  the  ton  post  office,  coDtaioing  S51  nt-- 1 

Rtreetji,  lanea,  and  alleys  was  made  in  1708,  and  li^ed  for  the  first  time,  Jta.3<t.  I 

tliey  were  found  to  l>e  110  in  number.     Long  18,  1755,  the  town  was '*drea<lhl'  J 

wharf  was  coiumonced  iu  1710,  running  800  the  occurrence  of  an  e6rlhi.'.ikc  I 

feet  into  the  harU^r.    A  severe  tiro  hapi>encd  in  severest  ever  known  in  N«vL..I 

1711,  burning  100  edifices,  including  the  first  which  great  damage  was  dwie,  ii. '  I 

church  tiiut  had  been  erected  in  Ikts^ton,  after  caused.  It  seems  to  have  beWic^-.  I 

the  rude  hut  which  had  witnessed  the  primi-  of  shocks  which  at  that  tinw  *^  I 

tive  devotions  of  the  earliest  settlers.    Several  largo  part  of  oar  globe,  from  Lu  ' 

persons  were  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by  Fez,  and  the  most  terrible  rf 

the  blowing  np  of  houses,  and  a  number  of  place  at  Lisbon.   Boston  eiptr^ 

sailors  perished  while  piously  cudeavoringtosave  share  of  the  effects  of  the^'oli 

the  clmrch  bell.    Mail  routes  wore  at  this  date  and  at  one  time  a  large  force'- 

cstalilishedat  Ik)ston,ruiiniiig lK>theastand  west,  there.     March  20,  1760,  "t^ 

John  Campbell  was  appointed  first  postmaster,  broke  ont,  consuming  S49  boii- 

nnder  an  act  of  narliamcut  ehUiblisliing  a  general  property  destroyed  being  valu 

post  office  in  North  America.    He  had  pre vi-  Relief  was  sent  to  the  sufR^re^ 

ously  been  colonial  postmaster.  "What  is  known  colonies  and  from  England.  The 

as    the  great  snow  storm"  occurred  Feb.  1717,  assistance,  which  began  what 

anil  f<)r  the  time  snsjKjndetl  intercourse  of  the  American  revolution,  wa*  tr 

neij;libor  with  neighbor.    Some  of  the  Sc4)tch-  1761.   James  Otis  so  distin: 

Iri>h  settled  in  Boston  in  1720,  and  introduced  therein,  that  he  became  the  mi>' 

the  linen  manufacture,  which  excited  much  in-  of  the  town,  and  was  said  to  h 

terest,  and  was  greatly  encouraged,  spuming  for  the  next  10  years.    At  the  - 

schools  being  estal»lisht«d.  Boston  had  often  been  intention  of  the  British  governr- 

rava^'ed  by  tlie  small-pox,  one  of  the  severest  revenue  system  comprehensitd' 

scourges  of  our  anci^-storrt,  and  when,  in  1721,  it  Ik>ston  assumed  that  detennirc: 

a4f!iin  broke  out  virulently,  the  celebrated  Dr.  of  liberty  and  law  which  gave  ' 

Jlahdiel  Boylston  determined  to  introduce  inocu-  ing  a  part  in  the  birth  of  the  luii  ' 

lation.  He  encountered  an  opposition  as  savage  upon  her  the  weight  of  EngUt^  ' 

and  maliuiiaiit  as  over  waited  on  any  benevolent  town  meetings  of  the  tea  y<i^  ' 

retonn,  and  which  will  even  disadvantageonsly  the  battle  of  Lexington  were  c  I 

compare  with  that  wliich  was  exjKjrienced  by  important  public  assembliee  nnj  ' 

Lady  M.  W.  Mout;igu  in  Ent^Mand.  The  medical  tory,  tried  by  the  conse«]uenco«tJ  -j 

men  were  especially  venomous.    It  was  owing  and  deeds,  while  the  actioaot  ii^  ' 

to  the  influence  of  Cotton  Mather  that  Dr.  of  Boston,  including  the  citr:.  ' 

Boylston  was  allowed  to  proceed,  a  fact  that  wonld  have  done  honor  U)  - 

should  be  rerneinlKjrod  when  that  eccentric  the  country  party  in  the 

divine's  hallucinations  about  witchcraft  are  *'Th6  Boston  massacre"  IJ^Tf' 

dwelt  upon.   Of  286,  on  whom  the  doctor  oper-  1770,  when  8  persons  were  tl- 

atod,   6  only  died,  while  8+4  died  of  the  of  the  soldiery,  and  8  woue'^- 

6,759  who  took  tl»o  disease  naturally.   As  the  structionof  the  tea,  in  1778, 

TKipulation  of  Boston,  at  tlie  extent,  conld  not  the  tory  governor  of  the  provic  ' 

nave  l>een  nlwve  12,000,  half  the  people  were  stroke  which  had  been  struck  is  ' 

attacked.    The  first  uisurauce  office  was  ostab-  was  an  act  of  defiance  to  the  boc^  j 

lished  in  1724.  The  traffic  in  slaves  prevailed  to  and  was  accepted  in  that  »cn^ 

some  extent  in  1727,  but  the  action  of  the  town  nence  which  George  HI.  and  hi*  ^  i 

was  strongly  against  it  on  many  occasions.  The  to  Boston,  and  the  special  f^' ' 

town  was  divided  into  12  wards  in  1730.    The  two  most  eminent  citizens,  wei*- 

year  1740  saw  Whitefield  in  Boston,  where  he  power  and  position  that  could  t- 

preache<l  to  immense  crowds ;  his  farewell  dis-  American  and  Iktstonian  werf  • 

course,  delivered  on  the  common,  being  at-  terms.   The  passage  of  Um 
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I  tiM  pMWtical  retort  of  tho  imperial  govern- 
meot  to  the  proceedings  of  tho  Bostouiaiu). 
But  thuagh  tho  commerce  of  tho  town  was  for 
th*  timd  dMUrojod,  •nd  Urn  indeModeoM  of 
kwd  govwoBMal  WMiiifliiit  nr  ttmiT  f 
yearns  other  plflOM  wlhwil     profit  from  l5o9- 
tou'i  sufferings ;  and  her  pec^  reooived  from 
all  parts  of  the  ooantry  warm  qrmpathy  and 
SKtli  l  jv^sistanco.    In  the  early  montlw  of  1775, 
there  wero  about  4,000  Uritish  troopa  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  several  armed  yieeeb  in  tne  harbor. 
The  battle  of  Loxitiirton  rooeed  tho  ooantr7, 
and  in  a  sliort  time  Bo>;toa  was  beleaguered  bjr 
a  larpo  Aniericau  force,  full  of  spirit,  out  destl- 
tote  of  all  the  other  eimntials  of  war.  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  !•  the  besieging  camp 
July  2,  find  assnoMd  aommand  tho  next 
day.  The  siege  waa  proeeoated  with  all  the 
Tiger  that  ooild  ba  ctisplajed,  bat  It  hvlid 
nearly  a  year.    On  tho  iii;rht  of  March  4, 
1776,  tho  besiegers  seized  uud  ocoapied  Dor- 
chester heights  which  oommandad  both  town 
and  harbor.   TJio  En;j;lish  madepreparatinn<;  to 
recover  the  hcight^s       wcto  prevented  Irom 
assailing  them  by  the  severity  of  the  weatJjcr, 
whioh  waa  extreme  ontil  th»  7th.  bj  which 
'time  the  Amerioanfertilieatloiis  had  been  ren- 
dered imprognahle  to  any  force  tho  enemy  wero 
in  a  oundition  to  bring  against  them.  The 
%itish  oommander  waa  compelled  to  ahwidoo 
the  place  March  17,  tnkin::  l.ono  toriM  and 
iifiwanl  with  him,  of  whom  nearlv  J  were 
B<istonian5.    He  sailed  for  Haltto,  leavint;  a 
few  vessels  at  NantaskcL    These  were  driven 
off  June  14,  tho  anniversary  of  tho  last  day 
(>a  which,  2  years  before,  trading  verneu 
were  allowed  to  enter  or  kava  Boatoo,  voder 
tho  port  MIL  fiinoe  that  time  Boetonlana  have 
never  seen  tho  smoke  of  an  cnotny's  camp. 
Civil  government  was  immediately  rnnmed  m 
full  force.  Washington  entered  Boaton  (whieh 
he  had  vi-<ited  20  years  before)  immediately 
after  tho  enemy's  retreat.    During  tho  war, 
JBoston  supported  the  reputation  sne  had  ac- 

auired  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tho  contest.  In 
^»e  troublous  years  that  immediately  followed 
the  peace,  tho  town  was  tho  scone  of  important 
ereots,  aoooonta  of  which  belong  to  the  history 
of  Ifatehnsetta.  Her  people  energetically 
pnpported  the  policy  that  ended  in  tho  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution.  In  the  material 
proeperity  thai  Allowed  the  inangnration  of 
tho  new  government  Boston  largely  shared. 
Her  basiness  increased.  Her  commerce  was 
extended  to  almost  every  part  of  tho  world. 
Hor  history  sinoe  17R9  is  not  frnitfnl  of  salient 
BventA  Conservative  sentiments  soon  bcf^aiito 
display  thetnselvea,  and  obtained  an  ascendency 
that  haa  sometimea  been  shaken,  bat  never 
orerthrowB.  Lil899,Boalon  waaraadeadty. 
170  years  after  tho  change  had  been  first  talked 
3)^  and  118  after  the  iailore  to  have  the  ^aoe 
meovporatad  in  1700.— Boston'^  grofwlhlbrS 
dentnries  was  not  rapid.  We  have  no  exact 
igares  for  her  population  daring  tha  first  4gen- 
imioiin  d  hav  aiialaQeiu  U  k  Hn^oaad  to 


hare  been  7,000  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  the  supposition  is  not  nnreaaonable.  ■ 
In  1742  it  was  placed  at  is, 000,  probably  an 
csaggeration,  aa  she  is  known  to  have  had  only 
ahont  Hurt  nmnber  SOyeara  hilar,      the  year 

1764-'.'5,  durin;;  tli.:'  admini<5tration  of  Gov. 
Barnard,  the  lirst  colonial  census  was  taken, 
and  vndw  it  the  population  of  Boston  was  ra> 
turned  at  15,f52n.  Mr,  Bancroft  says  the  popu- 
lation was  "about  16,000  of  Kuronean  origin" 
at  the  close  of  1768 ;  and  Mr.  Frothiogfaam 
puts  it  at  about  17,000  in  1774.  Tho  first  na- 
tional census,  1790,  8howe<l  it  to  bo  18,038; 
that  of  IWO,  24,937;  of  1810,  33.250;  of 
im,  4a,298 ;  of  1880, 6003 ;  of  1640, 08,88^ ; 
and  of  1880, 1 88,884.  If  tha  retoma  mder  tha 

census  of  1764-'5  were  correctly  in.ide,  Boston 
was  40  years  in  doublins  her  population  after 
that  date.  The  revdnwm,  and  the  troublat 
which  followed  it,  retarded  nor  growth.  Down 
to  1700,  Boston  did  not  increase  so  fast  in  num^ 
here  as  the  colony,  province,  or  state  of  whi^ 
phe  wflfl  or  i-^  tlio  capital ;  hnt  since  that  time 
the  increase  has  been  in  her  favor,  and  largely 
so.  Had  all  >fiv«sachu9et^  increased  at  the 
same  rate  with  Boston,  between  176{i  and  IWL 
the  staters  population  at  tha  latter  date  woold 
have  been  considera1>ly  above  2,000,0r)0,  instead 
of  beioc  lees  than  1,000,000.  The  local  oenaoa 
ofl85(rmaaathapo|nitttlonlfiO,W8.  Itlinoir 
(May,  185S)  about  ITO^OOO.  The  character  of 
the  popahuion  has  much  changed  daring  the 
last  80  yaara.  formerly  it  contained  hat  Um 
foreigners,  and  was  singularly  homogeneous, 
but  now  nearly  ^  of  it  is  composed  of  foreign- 
ers, or  of  persons  whose  parents  wero  for- 
eigners. The  number  of  hurtha  in  1867  waa 
6,881,  the  parents  being  fhreign-hora  in  8,801 
caiks,  while  in  640  otiiors  1  of  tho  parents 
was  of  foreign  birth.  The  deaths  were  d,908| 
or  one  for  every  of  the  population,  e^ 
mating  the  latter  at  170,0O0.  Bo*(ton  has 
sevenu  plaoee  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  so 
closely  connected  wtth  her  aa  almost  to  be- 
lon;^  to  her.  These  are  tho  cities  of  Charles- 
town,  Chelsea,  Roibury,  and  Cambridge,  and 
tho  towns  of  Dorchester,  SomervillL',  North 
Obclsea,  and  Winthrop.  Their  anited  popal*> 
tiona  nearly  equal  the  popaUtionof  Boawn,  and 
they  may  bo  considered  as  forming  one  cojn- 
manity.  Chelsea  has  soa^ht  to  be  annexed  to 
Boston,  and  the  project  ofnniting  Rozbury  to 
her  larger  neighbor  is  now  under  dis(Mission. — 
Tho  original  territory  of  Boston  emhraoodonly 
some  6^  aeres,  hat  It  has  been  quadrupled  by 
acts  of  annexation  and  reclamation,  a  large 
part  of  the  city  ttttoding  on  "  nindo  land."  The 
legal  division  of  the  city  is  into  12  wards,  but 
usage  has  divided  it  into  certain  districta. 
North  Boston,  or  **the  Korth  End,**  b  the  oldeat 
part  of  the  jilace,  and  still  retains  much  of  tho 
irrogolar  appearance  that  oharaoteri<ed  it  in 
ootottialtfaMa.  Borne  of  Oaatreeiiareerodmd, 
and  very  narrow,  a  few  being  little  better  than 
lanes.  Manv  old  buildings  yet  stand  there. 
Bot  duuige  V  than  Madi^  K  work,  Md  cTeiy 
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year  sees  tho  work  of  alteration  going  on ;  yt>t 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  that  quarto:-  will 
over  r.f^'ftin  liocomcso  itriportant  a<  it  wiis  in  tde 
carliL^-  days  of  iiostotu  li  ^•o[l.ll^i^^Jd  the  larj'cr 
portion  of  the  Boston  wJiu  !i  makes  so  grand  a 
figure  in  our  r«voltttiunary  Listorr.  Weist 
Boston  is  moetlj  ne«%  and  contains  -tiie  "fhsh- 
ionablo  quarter"  of  the  town.  It  lies  between 
Canal  street  and  the  oouimon,  and  west  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Hanover  streets.  It  oontdns  many 
public  edifices,  among  them  being  the  state 
hou^,  and  the  buiMiug  of  tho  Boston  Ath- 
ens»nni.  Most  of  the  nooses  arc  of  brick  or 
stone,  an<l  m  ir:y  of  t!u  m  fire  c^istly  and  elegant. 
It  contains  inaiiy  lii.-ti  iric:il  tiitcs.  The  popula- 
tion is  numerous  and  dense.  "  Tlio  Soutn  End" 
includes  all  that  ])urt  of  Boi^tou  which  lies  to  tho 
south  of  Winter  and  Summer  streets,  and  nm» 
ning  to  Roxbury.  Suuih  Tx^-t on  wa.s  originally 
the  north>eaatera  i>art  of  the  town  of  Dorchea- 
tor,  and  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804,  except 
"Washington  Village,  wljicb  wasannoxedin  1850. 
It  hi  separated  from  old  iio:<un  by  an  arm  of 
the  harbor  th.it  runs  to  lioxbary.  With  the 
exception  of  K  *  !'  stun,  it  is  the  newest  quar- 
ter of  tho  city,  but  il  hiia  iucroasc-d  rapidly,  and 
its  appearance  h  strikingly  ditl'cretvt  from  old 
Boston,  being  open,  airy,  and  r!i<^erful.  Two 
bridges  connect  it  with  Hostim  i>n  >]  lt.  It  forms 
ward  12, in  conneetiun  v,  ith  Washiri^tnii  Vill:ig.\ 
£a»t  Bu:>tuQ  is  au  iiiloud,  formerly  known  as 
Koddlo^s  Island,  bnt  more  commonly  hearing 
tlic  name  of  Maverick,  fn»m  Samuel  Maverick, 
who  lived  there  2^0  yeart>  ago,  in  aa  armed  fort. 
It  dates  from  1830,  when  its  ^^iraproTement'' 
was  commenced.  It  now  cont-ain^  s  ime  lV,OtX) 
inhabiuints.  It  is  a  place  of  much  euteri>ri;.e, 
and  is  united  by  the  Grand  Junction  railroiid 
with  all  the  railroads  that  proceed  lirom  the 
city.  The  depot  of  tho  Grand  Jnnetion  is  con- 
nected with  tho  wharvo-»,  which  have  great 
depth  of  water.  The  water  frontage  is  almost 
S0,000  feet,  and  the  wharves  are  the  best  in 
the  city.  Tho  Cunard  steamships  have  tlicir 
berth  there.  Sliip-buihlinir  is  one  of  the  most 
important  braiu  las  rt"  i'dl-  l.n-ine^s  of  the  place. 
•'Iho  Great  liepuMir,"  t!io  lar^'o-t  sailin^^  pMp 
in  tho  world,  \va»  tlKic  Luilt.  i'crrics  ctJiinoct, 
this  (juarter  with  old  Boston.— The  position  of 
Boston  is  liighly  fi^vorahlo  to  commercial  pur- 
suits. The  harbor  is  spaciou^t,  containing  nl>out 
75  sq.  m.,  and  extcndiug  from  the  city  to  Med- 
ford,  and  to  liantasket  roadd.  Beside  smaller 
streams,  there  fell  into  it  the  Kanattiont,  the 
Ntfx.niset,  the  ^fy^tlo,  and  tlic  Charles  rivers. 
There  are  more  than  O'J  i.>laiid.s  or  islets,  in  tho 
harbor,  most  of  which,  however^  are  of  little 
consequence,  oxce;  *  a*"*l  rdl:»g  protection  to 
it.  Boston  lip'hl  ^uulda  ou  Lif;iit-lK)Use  island, 
where  it  has  tjtot.>d  for  almost  a  century  and  a 
hail,  and  marks  the  line  of  tho  harbor  in  that 
direction.  Kortherly  from  the  light-house  nm 
a  eliain  of  islands,  rocks,  and  K  d»'c.s,  G  miles  long, 
to  the  Graves.  George's  ii»laud  commands  the 
oj>en  sea,  and  Fort  Warren,  a  very  strong 
fortification^  is  built  on  it,  the  island  bebg 


national  property.  It  is  expected  to  rendu 
harbor  impregnable  at  that  ]k.'\ia\  sad  its 
susceptible  of  defence  tlitre  from  oiljerfp-^j. 
on  some  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  the  recixi 
of  fortifications  erer  tod  lit  Uie  lastccnturj.  ()» 
tie  island — so  called  from  a  fortras  which  vu 
erected  there  in  lOftS,  and  which  sabs«>qoe[i':j 
was  rebuilt,  and  called  CiL>Ud  WUiim  in  Lixo- 
of  William  UL-^es  further  up  the  harbor,  tai 
is  the  site  of  Fort  Independmee,  bdos^te 
the  United  States.  Governor's  island  i«  »  nik 
to  the  north  of  Castle  island,  and  Fort  Wintk^ 
a  strong  fortification,  stands  tlicrv.'.  This  iiliiii 
pns.'^ed  into  tliC  possession  of  John  Tfintiir  p 
1G32,  and  for  a  long  lime  was  kiiuwa  is '  11.' 
Governor's  garden.*'  It  is  still  in  Uie  posaeaot 
of  the  Winthrop  £unily,  except  that  portioaii 
Itwhieh  has  been  ceded  to  the  national  gomi- 
ment.  I.ong  island  is  larLre,  and  att..a.;v-!;i« 
bech  made  to  render  it  a  place  of  re^d«^  it 
with  litUe  nieoess,  though  a  fine  hotel  rindic 
it.  Deer  i«7and  is  now  occupied  liy  ciiyioatit- 
tions,  and  Kainsford  i«ilaud  b>  blateliuispit^-. 
Thomi^son  island  is  the  Boston  asylum  andti- 
school  for  imliicent  boys.  Many  of  Lh«  isLiik 
if  not  all  uf  them,  ure  groduaiiy  disai'pearjj; 
under  the  action  of  the  sea;  and  water  doi 
covers  placea  where  cattle  were  pasUmdvaak 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  Tbe^ 
bur  affurds  ample  anchoraL'o  f  ir  5O0 ships ci'J* 
largest  ckss.  Boston  early  became  distinguiaiitii 
for  her  oommeree.  In  less  than  hsif  «  mt*! 
aft<  r  tlic  foundation  of  the  place,  its  m«rdisiii.< 
trad>  d,  not  only  with  other  parts  of  Aminx 
and  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  bnt  wiii  '•if- 
Can.orivs.  tlic  c<\i«;t  of  Afrira,  aud  M««l^ff«*' 
Their  wualth  was  tl»w  subject  of  remuitatf 
visitors.  Tho  first  vessel  belonging  toBost^ 
of  American  build,  was  the  bark''Bi«n||< 
the  Bay,"  built  at  Mystic,  for  Got.  Wi** 
and  launclu  d  July  4,  Viol.  She  wasofSOtJ^^ 
and  her  first  voyage  was  to  Long  isUadiai 
New  York.  The  first  ship  bnilt  at  BasiM  « 
tho  Trial,  in  1644,  which  immediately  iu»l« » 
voy.igc  to  Spain.  The  same  year  a  fur  oxopMf- 
composed  of  Boston  merchant-.  \v;i5  i'--- 
Diiring  the  year  ending  iVc.  25,  1748,430* 
tuls  euttred  tho  port,  and  640  were 
A  century  earlier  tho  arrivals  of  ships  vtn<^ 
about  1  a  mouth,  but  even  then  largejo^^ 
of  country  prodnoe  were  ezporw^ 
bn?hel>  of  corn  being  mentioned  w»ong  » 
exiH>rta  of  1 045,  The  coining  of  ti»o<J  * 
Boston,  in  1652,  by  order  of  the  coloni:iI  p>r^: 
mer.t,  is  ri_'nrded  as  cvidcnco  of  ^^J*^ 
successin  cMumierce^btdlion  having  acconw* 
there  from  the  profits  on  foreign  tnit-  i-' 
commercial  character  had  much  t"*^*,? 
.••liaping  tho  history  of  Bo.ston,  andbsdsto* 
port^mt  elfcL  t  on  the  current  of  .:VmericaBe'f=- 
The  efforts  of  the  kter  sovereigns  of  tht  i 
of  Stuart  to  shadde  the  oommeree  ^  ^ 
colonics  were  met  bv  ^  spirit  of  resjt^p'*  , 
Boston  that  ren.hrvd  them  of  liltl«>  avii. :  » 
when,  late  in  tho  next  centory,  **ili<^  ^^tJl 
thrown  into  the  harbor,  the  aet  WIS  in  BO  n|><' 
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different  from  whnt  had  been  done  nt  a.  mnch 
earlier  period,  so  far  as  tbo  spirit  of  rcsistouco 
was  oonceroed.  After  the  EiigUah  revolQUonf 
the  ooarse  of  the  home  government  was  mild, 
though  its  theories  were  illiberal.  It  was  not 
until  1761  that  wa.^  coinnienced  that  policy,  the 
eod  of  which  would  have  been  the  deetraotion  of 
tiMMOBintraoof  fbeeoloidetilMditiiokeiMXMui* 
tered  astubborA  opposition.  It  so  happened  that 
Boston  became  tho  scene  of  the  earlieal  attempts 
that  wereauide  to  coerce  the  colonial  merahants ; 
and  her  mercantile  classes  were,  therefore, 
forced  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  as  rev- 
olationista.  Tho  revolation  was  entered  upon 
u  mnch  for  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of 
commerce  as  for  that  of  personal  rights.  After 
tho  revolution,  ;in<l  when  order  had  been  re- 
Btored,  Boston  rapidljr  attained  to  eminenoe  in 
conuneroej  and  her  merehaata  to  ftme.  Tho 
number  or  foreign  arrivals  for  tho  years  1789 
and  1790  is  not  to  be  had,  but  they  were  899 
in  1791,  and  2,985  in  1857.  In  1806  they  were 
1,083.  and  but  83  in  1814,  tho  last  year  of  the 
second  war  with  England.  For  the  year  end- 
ing March  81,  1858,  the  number  of  coastwise 
dcaranoes  was  2,281,  exdosive  of  those  coasters 
which  sidled  under  license.  The  onstom-honse 
at  Boston  is  a  largo  and  costly  edifice,  and  was 
IS  Tears  in  building,  1837>  49,  at  an  expense 
$1,076,000,  infllamiig  every  thing.  It  m  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  b  140  feet  long  from  north 
to  soatii,  95  feet  through  the  centre,  and  75  feet 
ad  the  ends.  The  porticoes  are  67  feet  long,  and 
project  10  feet  on  each  side.  Tho  height  is  96 
lecL  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  dock  between 
Central  and  Long  wharves,  fronting  east  on  the 
doek.  west  on  India  St.  TIm  form  is  tliatof  the 
cross.  Arthur  W.  Austin,  ] ,  is  now 
collector  of  Boston,  and  Col.  Charles  (i.  (in  one 
is  naval  officer.  The  whole  nomber  of  oersons 
employed  in  the  eoUeolkm  diatrlot  ii  IM,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  |273,861.  Tho  revenue  collected 
in  the  district  for  the  month  ending  April  80, 
1858,  was  $SSl,a88  SI,  which  U  a  dacfiaaa  or 
$300,272  14,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1S57.  The  shipping  of  lioston 
amounts  to  525,000  tons.  The  trade  of  Boston 
with  British  India  is  very  greatjand  has  princi- 
pally grown  up  since  1880.  The  number  of 
ships  tiiat  arrived  in  Boston  from  Calcutta,  in 
1856,  was  78.  bringing  goods  of  the  valoe 
of  more  than  $7,000,wraC  Tlia  aiiporii  to  Oal- 
cntta,  including  foreign  goods,  were  of  the  value 
of  $686,891,  among  which  were  12,179  tons  of 
ioa  The  ice  trade  is  a  Boston  invention,  and  is 
iwincipally  carrietl  on  thonce.  Fredorio  Tudor, 
£9q.,  member  of  a  family  which  has  con- 
tributed several  eminent  men  to  tlio  service  of 
the  coontry,  originated  the  trade,  in  1806,  when 
he  diipped  180  tons  to  Martinique.  For  20  yean^ 
the  losses  were  groat,  hut  t^urcess  was  finally 
won  bj  talent  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Tudor 
lind  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  SO  years,  when, 
its  brilli.ant  Hticcoss  having  heonme  known  to  all, 
be  found  competitors.  It  is  believed  that,  but 
te  lb*  iM  tlnda^  tlw  Oilmrtte  trad*  «f  BoitoA 


never  could  haro  become  Important.  The 
fireight  paid  by  Mr.  Tudor  on  ice  to  India 
anuwnts  to  from  10  to  15  pir  cent,  of  tho 
earnings  for  the  whole  run  of  the  ship  out  and 
home,  and  it  is  sU  clear  profit.  The  value  of 
tho  ice  sent  to  Calcutta  In  1866  was  $117,265. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  ioe  shipped  at  Boston  ia 
$800,000,  and  tho  amoimt  la  about  190,000  tons. 
The  avenge  freight  Is  $2  50  per  ton.  This 
business,  indeed,  has  added  immensely  to  New 
Eiicland  industry  and  profits^  In  Tarions  waya. 
With  southern  Europe  Boston  oarries  on  a  large 
trade,  and  there  is  not  a  port  of  any  note  in  com- 
mer^i,  in  tho  Mediterranean,  tho  Adriatic,  and 
the  J&amoL,  which  her  ships  do  not  visit.  The 
Turidsh  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  tho  hands 
of  her  merchants,  mainly  through  tho  ancient 
port  of  Smyrna.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  in  1866,  were  of  the  value  of  more 

than  $17,000,000;  from  Cuba,  $5,046,96^ ;  from 
Chili,  $2,047,750;  from  the  Philippines,  $2,047,- 
199 ;  from  British  North  American  possession^, 
$1,969,126;  from  France,  $930,809  ;  from  Rus- 
sia, $931,930;  from  Ilayti,  $780,077;  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  $710,237;  fnitn  Turkey, 
$681,080:  from  Holland,  $588,591;  from  the 
Two  Sicilies,  $499,107;  from  Buenos  Ayrea 
and  Arp-ntino  n'pui)Uc,  $5r)  j,509 ;  from  BrazU, 
$689,664 ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  $461,480; 
from  Ohina,  $820,781.  The  total  Talne  of  im- 
ports that  year  was  $43,014,900.  The  value 
of  the  fishing  trade  was  about  $6,000,000,  Bos- 
ton being  at  the  head  of  tho  bosineas,  which 
she  commenoed  in  1683,  Tho  exports  for 
1856,  including $12,053,532  in  coin  and  bnllion, 
were  $24,680,576.— Tho  industry  of  Boston  is 
great  and  varioaa.  Aooordiog  to  the  retoma 
of  the  fodostry  of  Massaohnsetts^  made  June  1, 
1855,  tho  value  of  tho  nrtirlos  manafaf>turod 
was  $48,188^56  82,  under  94  heads,  for  the 
oonnty  of  Snflblk,  of  which  mtist  be  credited 
to  Ikiston,  being  more  than  |  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial production  of  Massachusetts.  The 
nomber  of  vessels  launched,  in  1866,  was  26, 
of  2^^,844  tons ;  and  7  were  on  the  stocks  at  the 
close  of  that  ye.ar,  of  6,950  tons.  Of  these,  80 
vessels,  of  31,484  tons,  Avere  of  East  IJoston 
build.  Much  of  the  dty'a  proqi^rity  ia  dae  to 
the  8  great  Unes  of  ralloaa  tiiat  nm  from  it, 
all  of  ^^  liich  are  fed  by  a  largo  number  of  K  sscr 
lines,  and  cooneoted  by  tho  Grand  Junction 
vaUroad.  Tliere  are  foor  horse  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  Roxbury,  Dorclu-ter,  Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown,  and  other  places.  Other 
horse  railroada  are  soon  to  bo  constructed,  and 
those  existing  are  to  be  extended.  The  nani> 
ber  of  passengers  carried  over  all  these  roads, 
in  1867,  was  12,687,111.  Communication  with 
Chelsea  ia  hf  the  Winniaimmet  ftnr,  established 
In  1681,  and  henered  to  he  the  oldest  ftrry  in 
the  union.  The  We-^ft  rn  avenue,  from  the  foot 
of  Beacon  street  to  Scwall's  Point  in  Brookline^ 
was  completed  in  18S1,  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,- 
000,  ana  is  1|  "I'^o  lonj?.  Clinrlr-i  river 
bridge,  made  in  1786,  and  Warrcu  bridge,  in 
1888^  MUiMl  Boston  with  Ghariaitown,  nd 
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tftTo  jn-st  bocomo  froo,   "West  Boston  bridge  to  It  was  neariydfittMjidljyfcsifl^,: 

OauUAiuigt},  &qJ  Ciuidl  bridge  to  Hast  Oam-  aiidfiolargddta  lKffifHunrtt$«:i>M 

brMm  were  madft  free  in  Federal  street  Hft'ftiBt  area.  The  M  bwIiRki 

1>r;<I^o  and  Sooth  Bcston  brid^  aro  betwoca  2S  feet  It  is  tionnd  i:.:. 

old  Uoiiion  oiiJ  Soijih  Hoiton.    Washington  cmineDt  Aniericar.  c  r^'."  ''  . 

kvtiuuo         to  Sjuth  Bi)&t<uii,  i><VGli«star  iaan  original  oneol 'a  ...^....^^ 

Hoe  to  iK^rcliasier,  and  MAiriMH  atwWft  toHMP*  liafull  teogth  of  Peter  FuuinL,!!!: 

Lury.   Two  linos  of  lorry -bodts  run  between  orer  the  hall  is  ixfed  V^^^''* 

Button  &iid  Eii^t  Hostou.   Xhera  4ro  Uec^oI  rftnififl  fririiri)Liii4(feiill|l|fiP 

fteamboAtt  that  \Ay  betwMn  Boitoa       tbi  lttitmA^%i^Mlllti^^ 

T>riii(-i[i;il  ]>orts  of  Mjune,  and  some  ^rtions  of  lafsemeat,  which  fonnerifTti 

liriii-li  NuriU  ATiiL-rtc^  f.--^-.  ?v  gcrics  of  Bt<?'\ ~.   T'?  MfiCi^A 

ton  with  souio  of  the  lioathem  purt^  arid  nu-  the  poor,  &c.^  have  their  dBcdh 

merotu  linos  of  saUiag  paokeU  aro  established  FaoeoillMll  market T&akiu  xl' 

between  the  city  mid  the  princijtal  places  of  the  tl.:  inayordty  of  Josifdi  Quiuc , 

union.   The  number  of  banks  is  87,  with  capi-  between  Kortb«ad6oittb  M&ri^. 

tola  of  $32,960,000.  There  are Kttvings  banks,  feet  hj  50,  and  eoDlriDe  US  « 

having  dopohiu  to  tlie  amount  of  $9,573,426  86,  Quincy  granite,  and  ooet  np^^ 

and  C3.'27i  depositni-H.    T'soro  nro      stock,  8  The  merchants' er change i?  'j - 

Oiutuui  tiro,  5  UiUluoI  umme,  aud  2  iiTe  insur-  was  completed  in  1S42,  the  j  ■ 

«noe  companies.    The  city  debt  k  $6,483,*  fng  $17o.<  M  tO.  Its  that 

9'j'J77,  of  wlii v  h  $5,001,961  11  constitatc^  tho  feet  to  Lindall  street,  and  > 

water  debt,  and  $U.421,03d  C6  tho  ordinary  covers  18,000  feet  of  land,  ul. 

debt.    Boston  long  felt  the  want  of  a  tnpply  Quincy  granite.  The  readin?-: 

of  water,  but  it  was  not  until  1843,  dniing  the  feet,  and  the  roof  is  supi  ^ 

mnyondty  of  Jof^iah  Quinrr,  jr.,  tliat  the  want  in  imitation  of  Sienna  nu.r  '  , 

wa.-*  Uiut,    Wiit<jr  id  brought  from  Luiig  Fund  capitals.    The  post  offioa  L'  c 

(Lake  Cochitunte),  in  Framingbam,  M^Iud,  contemplation  to  remoTe  it  v 

and  Nuiick  (^fiildlcsox  co.),  20  mUes  west  of  The  city  hall,  containing  il 

Boston.  Tho  lake  covers  G59  acres,  and  draina  is  ia  Court  square.  The  co- 

eome  14,400  aorea.  Water  b  ooaveyed  by*  Ooort »^uarc, was flidihed in ' 

brick  conduit,  nearly  15  miles  long,  to  a  grand  granite,  and  cost  about 

reservoir  in  l5n>oklinc,  and  tlienco  to  di!»tribut-  gaol,  completed  in  1849,  co>t  ^ 

ing  resuTvuira  in  1  )o>lua,  Ka^t  iiuston,  and  South  friuaro,  and  So  feet  high,  wiu 

Bustoo.  The  quantity  conveyed  is  11,000,000  terior  ia  of  Quincy  granite,  a 

gallons  daily.  The  Brooklino  reservoir  will  hold  portions  of  brick,  stone,  and  ir 

I00,0u0,000  ^llons,  sufficient  for  14  d^*  con>  of  theMaasachnaettag^eial  1: 

anroptiun,  it  la  estimated,  though  the  average  ted  1811)  ia  at  tiia  oonwr  of . 

daily  consumption  in  18o7  was  12,72^,000  jralLj.  atreeta.   It  is  of  granite,  an  j. 

Entire  length  of  pipe,  H  inches  and  upward,  feet  and  a  depth  of  54  fe  t,  > 

119i  uidcji;  number  of  fecrvico  pipci,  20,464^  Ionic  columns.    It  was  m  . 

hydranta,  1,303;  takers  of  water,  2JL60S;  Tho  medieal  college  is  in  N'< 

ceipta  of  water  rents,  $2^9, n2S  83.   The  enter-  a^!  is  c Mnrected  with  Ha: 

|)riAoufbriugiug  water  into  the  city  encountered  btate  hou«e,  which  ia  on  i 

a  vigorous  oppoeition,  which  waa  for  yeara  ano-  near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  ^ 

ccssl'ul,  tlie  cause  of  monopoly,  filth,  and  disease  1795,  wlien  Samuel  Adams 

not  lacking  able  champions.    The  valuation  of  wim  iinislied  and  occupied  in 

tho  city's  property  in  1857  was  $258,1  ll,l»00,  lurm  Is  oblong,  173  feet  frf»r 

being  an  increase  of  about  ^2'2~.(iOO,000  in  50  tho  top  of  the  dome  the  Ik'.: 

years.    The  tax  nnthori/.od  fur  lbo8  is  $2,-  the  hill  on  which  it  standi  i 

17<i,(X>0,  or  $2bO,lBa  less  than  that  of  lb57,  above  tho  water  of  the  harl . 

$1^0,000  of  whioh  redoetioa  le  doe  to  tiie  the  dome  ia  Tery  floia,  « it 

dinunution  of  the  stale  lax.    The  nnmlw  of  witlj  tho  ocean  beyond,  an  i 

polls  i.s  33,103,  from  whom  a  rcveime  of  $49,743  countrj'  in  various   dirtH  ' 

is  derived.   The  rate  of  taxation  is  $9.iju  jjer  towna  and  villages,  and  tlic 

$1,000.   Tlie  ntunbcr  of  stroeta,  eqaarea,  conrta,  Kilton.   The  hall  of  the  hi 

lanes,  and  alle)'8,  is  960. — The  motit  noted  public  tivcs,  tlio  senate  chamb  r, 

building  is  FauettU  hall,  which  iias  a  hiatori(»l  gov^or  and  comuui,  the 

reputation,  becaaae  of  the  meetingaof  the  revola*  of  atate,  atale  trenamw,  a*! 

tit>nary  patriots  that  were  there  held.    Most  of  auditor,  and  the  stato  lil : 

tho  Boston  political  meetinjj:s  aro  held  in  it  some  minor  conoerua,  are  i:. 

now,  when  they  are  meant  to  bo  of  a  compre-  statue  of  Washington,  by  C  . 

hensive  ofaaracter.  Tho  luUl  was  originally  eooH  Ifttlia  state  house  in  1625, 

menced  in  1740.  by  Pctor  Fancuil,  a  gentleman  monnmeiit  a.>«ociation.  La 

of  Huguenot  uescent)  and  a  native      New  been  made  to  the  state  ho 

BocheUe,K«  Y^andb/him^TaiitatlMtovB.  tho  MOonunodatiflB  ciT  the 
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new  library  room  is  83  by  87  foct^  and  86^  feet 
high.  The  oo6t  of  the  original  building  WW 
$133,000,  and  the  additions  have  cost  upward 
of  1204,000.  The  land  was  i)urcha*?d  by  the 
city  of  Boston  <tf  tho  Uancock  family,  and 
niran  to  tho  state.  It  wu  tiwn  knoirn  a>  "Qor. 
Hineoek\s  pa^tora."  Tb«  oU  ilato  hoaw  ww 
erected  ia  174>^,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the 
scene  of  government,  beiog  the  biiildiag  which 
ia  of  aodi  fre^oent  mentioo  tfa*  twoliiHwry 
history.  It  is  in  Washinprton  street,  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  dividiug  the  latter,  and 
obstructing  a  beautiful  view.  Hasonio  temple, 
in  Tremont  street,  li  ts  been  purchased  by  the 
U.  8.  government  lor  a  court  house.  Troraont 
tmcqile  was  erected  in  plaoe  of  the  building 
iiMPw^  in  I8&9u  which  had  bean  mada  from  th** 
TrMMNHtlMatNb  ThanainhaUialSOIlMtlT 
73,  and  is  45  feet  high,with  8  galleries.  Music 
hail,  complied  in  1863,  froota  on  Winter  atroet 
and  on  BnnalMd  plan.  Thaoeolral  haO  ia 
120  feet  by  80,  and  C5  feet  high.  There 
are  2  tiers  of  galierios  un  3  sides.  It  contains 
Crawford's  stAtue  of  Beethoven.  The  almshooso 
on  Deer  isUind  is  a  vast  structnrc,  built  witli  a 
jost  regard  to  the  purjioso  to  which  it  is  us* 
signed,  and  is  admirably  governed.  There  are 
honaaa  of  refimnakion  at  Qonth  Boaton  and  on 
Deer  idand,  and  fho  booae  of  oorreotion  and 
Innatio  hospital  are  at  Sonth  Boston.  Tho 
Mawacihnaetta  charitable  mechanica'  aaaooiation 
■re  now  ereeling^  at  the  oofuer  of  Sedftiil  and 
Ohannoey  street'*,  a  building  which  promises  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  is  to  bo  of  li^ht 
freestone^  and  of  Romanesane  stylo.  The  station 
house  01  the  Boston  and  Fitchburg  railroad 
company  is  tho  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in 
America,  being  gigantic,  strong,  and  beantifnl. — 
Ihepwas  of  Boston  ia  the  oldest  in  tb«  United 
BtMsa.  Tho  iltat  Jonrnal  fwiWiihad  In  Nbrtil 
America  was  '*  The  News  Letter,"  which  was 
commenced  April  24,  1704,  by  John  Campbell, 
poatnaater.  It  was  published  79  jeara,  ceasing 
la  1776,  with  British  rule.  The  second  paper 
was  tlio  ''Boston  Gazette,"  commenced  1719, 
3f  which  JaoMa  BVanklin  was  printer.  In  1721 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  England  Courant."  Benjamin  Franklin 
iras  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  and  wrote  for 
the  *  Oonrant"  at  the  •ge  of  1ft.  Ibepaperwaa 
br  aoBM  time  poWAed  In  Brnjanin^  iwant 
Many  ncw*y)apers  were  founded  in  tho  last  cen- 
ary,  and  several  magazines.  Samuel  Adama 
ma  a  oontributor  to  the  **Independiiit  Adfor* 
iser,''  a  paper  founded  in  1748.  There  are  now 
117  newq>^>erB,  of  which  9  are  published  daily. 
md  49  parwdfaials  published  at  intervals  of  1<4 
lays  and  upward,  including  the  North  Amar- 
can  Review,"  the  *'  Christian  Examiner,"  ai»l 
he  "Atlantic  Montlily."— The  schools  of  Bos- 
on  have  a  high  reputation.  Beside  the  Latin 
dKMl,  tiie  English  high  school,  and  the  girk' 
ugh  and  normal  school,  there  are  18  grammar 
choola,  and  211  primary  sohooU  The  number 
f  schdan  in  the  wlalar  of  1887wai  iMiV 
adiathampaMritwMil^  IliaatMaBtflf 


ordinary  expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  $:;->:i,700.— The  flnt  literary  institution  of 
Boston  is  the  AtlicnrPTim.  It  dat^jsfnnn  1804,  its 
germ  being  "  tho  Autliolotry  club,"  The  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  Feb.  1807.  The  beauti- 
ftil  boilding  now  naed  by  the  Atheossum  waa 
oompleCed  b  1849.  It  ateada  on  the  south  side 
of  Beacon  street,  and  between  Bowdoin  and 
Somerset  atreeta.  Ita  length  ia  114  feet,  and  its 
bnadtfaiiliTCfidar;  the  height  is  80  ftet.  The 
material  is  the  rnttorson  freestone.  The  Ui  story 
contains  the  sculpture  gallery  and  two  rcmling- 
rooma.  The  library  is  in  the  2d  story,  and  the 
picture  gallery  in  the  8d.  The  bni'ldi!!::  c  ^t 
$136,000,  and  $55,000  was  paid  for  the  land. 
Tho  number  of  shares  is  1,000,  of  the  par  value  of 
$800^  ander  whioh.Mioe  none  have  over  been  is- 
md.  ThaTaloaoftheentiro  property  is  $i85,- 
000.  The  amount  expended  for  statuary  and 
paintings  is  $19,871.  The  librarr  oontaina  70,000 
voioBaa,  and  9,000  ara  aanaaUj  added  to  It,  at 
an  c-TiK-nso  of  $5,000.  The  gross  yearly  expenses 
arc  $12,000.  Tliomas  G.  Cary  is  president  of 
the  Athena-um,  and  William  F.  Poole  librarfao. 
Tho  chief  benefactorj  of  tho  institution  are" 
James  Perkins,  who  gave  it  a  house  on  Pearl 
street,  which  was  used  as  a  library,  &c.,  for  27 
years,  and  then  aold  for  $45,000 ;  John  Brom- 
field,  who  beoneathed  it  $25,000 ;  Sammd  Ap- 
ploton,  who  Doqnoathed  it  ^•25,<i(iO;  James 
rerkina,  Jr.,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  Thonut«  II. 
Bsrkina,  who  gave  It  ^,000 ;  and  T.  W.  Ward, 
who  gave  it  $5,000.  Many  other  i)ers  }iavo 
given  or  bequeathed  les-ser  sums,  or  books,  or 
articlee  for  the  picture  and  sculpture  galleriea^ 
No  institution  f>f  tho  kind  in  America  is  better 
managed,  or  in  a  more  catholic  spirit,  or  has 
done  more  for  tho  advanoomout  of  letters,  sci- 
enoa^  and  the  arta.  The  American  academy 
of  arte  and  aolaiMea,  incorporated  1780,  and  oif 
which  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  is  president,  has  it$ 
rooms  in  the  Atheua>um  building,  and  its  li- 
brary (9,000  vols.)  is  there.  The  puUio  library 
ia  a  new  institution.  Jo»hna  Iiatcf>,  a  we:dthy 
banker  of  London,  whoso  early  life  w.a^  passed 
in  Boston,  having  offered  the  city  $50,000  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  books,  if  a  suitable  build- 
ing should  bo  provided,  in  1852  his  offer  was 
accepted,  and  an  edifice  was  erected  on  Boylston 
atreet)  oppoaita  the  Common,  which  was  com- 
pletsd  and  delivered  to  the  tmstaea  Jan.  1, 
185S.  The  eost  of  tho  land  and  building  was 
$865,000.  Abbott  Lawrence  gave  $  1 0,OOU,  and 
Jonathan  FhiUips  the  aamo  anount,  to  the  In- 
stitution; and  lesser  sums,  and  books,  wen 
given  by  other  gentlemen.  The  number  of 
Tolnmes  is  C0,000.  The  iui^titutiOB  it  liberally 
and  efiScienUy  managed.  Tho  mercantile  li- 
brary association  has  r>M3m^  In  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  II  r.,  )•  y  itn-c-t^,  inrlrnj. 
ing  reading  roon^  haU  iiw  hteraiy  cxeroMsi  and 
general  meetliMpi,  and  a  Vbrarr  of  1^.0'»  toI- 
uraes.  It  wasfouudetl  in  I''2  *.  ar.  I  l^^'zrm 
in  the  winter.  Tlie  nomber  U  mt^bcn  t*  *i- 
The  Ubrarr  of  the  Bortea  fi^^rvy  ^Mt^xy  »  a 
Um  alnf^  aid  hm  lijm  ^-.s^  ^ 
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was  foundotl  in  1794.   Tho  Ilistorical  Society's  snctionhoee,  183  rescrroira,  mdl,3fri\-  i 

ro^nis  are  in  Trcmont  street.    Its  library  and  A  fire-alarm  telegraph  haa  b«E  I 

ct>lIoctionH  are  valuable.     Tho  Lowell  insti-  having  49  signal  stations,  and  in  d  i 

tute  was  fiMiinlod  by  John  I^well,  jr.,  who  bo-  city  building.  Number  of  ukrasial'  I 

oncftllK-d  $200,000  to  provide  regular  courses  of  loss,  $258,231 ;  insurance,  \^ii'<r  T  i 

Irce  kctures;  and  his  plan  has  been  carried  out  17  military  companies  in  Bo«t  i. '  i 

with  great  success. — Tho  benevolent  institutions  "ancient  and  honorable  irtilWrj  c  i 

of  B>»!iton  are  numerous  and  effective  in  their  which  is  the  oldest  organizato  o(i*  .i 

operationgi    There  are  SD  societies  which  come  the  United  States,  dating fron  15*'.. . 

uuik-r  this  8poci:d  head.    Tho  Mai^'<;ichusetts  tho  exception  of  two  regiments  in 'w  i 

asylum  for  tho  blind,  though  it  is  largely  aided  service,  and  some  of  the  EngliriirtC"  ' 

bv  tho  state,  and  is  in  part  tho  work  of  other  served  on  tho  continent  in  the  ttriy;.' 

phicos,  is  of  Boston  origin,  and  has  derived  much  I7th  century,  there  are  no  ol<ler  cil.  ' 

of  its  means  from  tho  liberality  of  Boston  peo-  irations  in  tho  Christian  worii  T- ' 

Ele.    Under  tho  charge  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  it  theatres  in  Boston.   Boston  elects  i'  • 

as  boon  a  most  elFective  means  for  alleviating  of  tho  state  house  of  representaliv*.  ' 

Eome  of  tho  worst  evils  to  which  humanity  is  constituting  a  district,  and  eachtii-sr' 

exiiosed.    At  tho  date  of  the  last  annual  re-  electing  2  members— the  exoepiicr'.-  ' 

port,  it  contained  114  inmates.  Indigent  pirsona  each.     All  the  wards,  exoef t  ii>  ' 

are  admitted  gratuitously.    Tho  Massachnsetts  4  senatorial  districts,  and  eadi 

Bchool  for  idiotic  and  fooble-minded  youth,  at  senator.    "Ward  2  is  a  part  of  th«*. ' 

South  Boston,  also  under  Dr.  Howe,  has  boon  district  mostly  made  up  of  the  tr" 

very  successful.    Tho  pupib  are  C3  in  numlH;r.  county.  The  basis  is  legal  voter«.«'' 

The  eyo  and  car  inlirniary,  exclusively  for  tho  were  22,678  in  Boston  at  tho  ct>  ' 

poor,  is  on  Charles  street,  and  is  provided  with  1857.   The  4th  congressional  disr 

every  thing  nccoss.iry  for  tlio  efficient  treatment  of  the  second  6  wards  of  Bo*l  '  ' 

of  the  sick.  Tho  building  and  land  cost  $54,0<  tO.  Roxbury,  and  the  town  of  Br*-!. 

Tho  Boston  a-^ylum  and  farm  school,  for  the  6th  of  the  first  6  wards,  theTf' 

relief  and  instruction  of  poor  boys  dt-stitnte  of  county,  and  the  city  of  Cambri(b-  ' 

1)ro|>er  control,  is  on  Thotjipsotr.s  island,  in  tho  BOSTON,  a  seaport  town  n  ' 

larlior.    It  has  been  very  u>cful.    At  tho  last  ary  borough  of   England,  in 

session  of  the  legislature,  tlio  city  was  author-  107  miles  N.  from  London,  i'' 

izcd  tocst:il«li>h  and  maintain  a  free  hosj»ital  of  the  river  "Witham,  6  miles  ir' 

for  tho  reception  of  persons  who,  through  It  had  in  1851,  14,733  inhaUtar  i 

poverty  or  otlier  misfortune,  may  rcfiuire  rolief  municipality,  17,618  within  ll.  ' 

during  temporary  ilines^s.    Tho  people  of  no  ary  boundaries,  and  is  represer 

city  in  the  world  have  exhibited  uioro  lil)erality,  bers  in  parliament.    The  2  d.  < 

both  in  public  and  private  charities,  than  those  town  are  connected  by  an  iroc  ' 

of  Bttstou. — The  number  of  churches  in  Boston,  single  arch,  86^  feot  in  span,  cr«c  i 

in  1^57,  Was  <»o,  and  otiiers  arc  now  building,  after  a  design  bv  Reonio.  Bost. 

There  arc  3s3  j>hysicians,  of  whom  25  are  wo-  tho  neatness  of'^  its  streets,  is  J-' 

men.    Boston  common  is  a  small  park,  of  48  supplied  with  excellent  water  f:  • 

acri's,  Furrotmdod  by  an  iron  fence,  erected  in  of  14  miles,  and  bnilt  almost  W  ■> 

IB.'Jfi,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  It  is  con-  there  being  no  stono  quarries  i'  > 

sitlered  to  date  from  IGiJl,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  Tho  most  remarkable  of  its  edifio  -. 

city  charter  it  is  ma«le  tho  jMiblic  property  for-  chnrch  of  St.  Botolph,  the  large*:  < 

ever,  and  the  city  cannot  sell  it,  or  change  its  8e])ts  in  tho  kingdom,  built  in  IS-  i 

character.  Tlio  malls  are  singularly  spacious,  and  a  tower  282  feet  in  height,'', 

are  shaded  by  iiiairuitircnt  trees,  8«)!ne  of  which  that   of  the  cathedral  at  A:"' 

were  set,  out  c<»n.si(leraMy  more  tlum  a  century  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  oci  : 

ago.  TliiTo  arc  nearly  l,3itO  trees  on  the  com-  visible  at  sea  for  nearly  40  niiK- 

nion,  which  aro  ke[)t  in  admirable  order,  at  a  of  stained  glass  has  been  recti  I 

largo  annual  exponso.  The  public  garden,  which  this  church  as  a  memorial  ol 

wsis  oiico  a  i)ortion  of  tlie  common,  is  now  sep-  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  Ret.  'i 

arated  from  it  by  a  i)art  of  Charles  street,  but  who  was  vicar  of  St.  Botolph'i 

will  soon  become  a  place  second  only  to  the  first  minister  of  Boston  in  A  l 

common  itself  fur  beauty  and  usefulness. — The  neath  the  window  is  an  inscri}'  ■ 

government  of  tho  city  is  hxigod  in  tho  mayor,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Everei" 

board  of  alilormen  (I'i),  and  common  council  numerous  charitable  institution.- 

(48).  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  jr.,  is  now  mayor ;  school  founded  by  Philip  and  )i - 

liis  term  of  servico  commenced  with  the  year  subscription  libraries,  and  con.'i 

1858.    IIo  is  the  ICth  mayor.  The  police  force  water  baths,  established  in  IST.  ' 

contains  2GS  men.   The  *firo  department  con-  factures  are  unimportant,  butthi" 

sists  of  a  chief  engineer  and  9  assistant^  and  13  erablo  foreign  trade,  chiefly  . 

companies  with  engines,  with  068  members,  whence  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  t. ' 

There  aro  21,475  feet  uf  leading  hose,  333  of  od,  and  large  quantititds  oi  grain  or. 
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beoco  to  London.  A  raosastery  was  fonnrlcfl 
here  in  654,  by  tlie  Saxon  St.  BotolpL,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Dama  lu  870;  ^'benoe,**  as 
I/mibard  say?,  "the  nnmp  of  B'jtolph's  town, 
oommouly  and  corriii-tly  ciUled  Boston.  '* 
Doriog  tho  civil  war,  Boston  waa,  for  a  time, 
tho  h«Ad-qiiart«r8  of  Cromwall's  army.  Its 
dedine,  tiubs^^uent  to  the  ISth  tntary^  was 
canned  by  the  prevaleooe  of  the  plague,  to 
which  ita  low  aitaatiou  partioularijr  exposed 
ft)  and  bj  the  gndnallj  iiiflreashig  dUSedp 
ty  of  tho  "Witham  nnvigation.  Rrr  rn*]y  the 
healthiness  of  the  place  has  be«u  improTed 
by  draining  the  MumraiidiDg  ftos^  to  tt  ex* 
tent  of  70,01)0  acrc%  nnci  its  commercial  pro«!- 
|Hjrity  haa  been  in  soma  degree  restortsd  by 
great  improvements  in  the  chatmcl  of  tho 
rivor.— Mr.  FLihef  Thompaon's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Bostoa**  appeared  in  1866. 

BOSTOX,  Thomas,  a  Scottisli  Prey1)ytcrian 
divine,  bom  at  Ihmae.  March  17.  1C76,  died 
Ifay  20, 1732,  famous  forhto  vltm-FMbjtete 
views,  !vnd  for  tlio  strong  practical  piety  of  his 
writing,   lie  is  best  luiown  by  iiis  "Fonr- 
fold  mate."    He  commenced  his  ministerial 
labors  as  a  licentiate  in  1697;  was  ordained 
iiiinij*t«r  of  Simprin,  Sept.  21,  ic&9,  and  afUir- 
ward  translated  to  the  parish  of  Ettrick.  In  1708 
he  was  a  member  of  tho  Fresbyterion  gencrid 
assembly.   Tho  control  of  tho  throno  over  the 
^^cottisl^  cliorch,  which  v,-m  rognrded  ns  moroly 
jiominal  in  point  of  practical  efFect|  was  exer- 
died  that  year  in  &  somewhat  pontiv»  and  per- 
emptory manner.  Tlio  royal  commissioner,  who 
formally  sits  in  tho  i^^mbly,  dissolved  that 
•edoiastieal  body,  because  it  had  engaged  in 
some  discussions  not  likely  to  be  i)a]at.il  leto  tho 
crown.   The  moderator  conceded  the  point,  uud 
declared  an  adjournment.   This  appeared  to 
Boetoo,  and  many  othersi  aa  an  unworthy  oom- 
promise  of  the  dignity  of  the  Seottiih  urtihMah- 
jjietit,  and  ho  violently  o]ipO!ieJ  it.    He  WMlbo 
Opposed  to  the  oath  of  aljjuration. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  Auxaxdsb,  ddaat  aon  of 
the  biogrnphor  of  Johnson,  born  in  Scotland, 
Oct.  9,  1775,  die<l  March  27,  1822.  Ixsckhort 
mentions  him  as  li.-ning  been  one  of  Scott's 
most  intimate  frii.nd>,  "  wlio  had  all  lib  father 
Bozzy's  cleVLTueSii,  good  huuior  and  joviality, 
witliout  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qoalitios." 
In  1821,  the  leading  tories  of  Edinboi^  raised 
AiDda  to  estahfiah  a  new(«paper  called  the  Bea- 
con," wliiih  was  fiercely  and  otlensively  per- 
sonal, and  to  which  Sir  Alexander  Botiweli  was 
a  literary  oonteihntor.  The  newspaper  was 
Jiscontinoed  i^er  0  month?,  bnt  in  the  neigh- 
boring' city  of  Glatsgow  a  successor,  the  "  Sen- 
tint  1,"  arose  out  of  its  ashes,  and  bitterly 
kept  up  the  personal  enmities  of  its  predeoes- 
»or.  Its  conductors  quurrelk-d,  and  one  of 
;hem  belra\  ed  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
>f  X>aneAm  (a  leading  Edinbordt  whig),  a  box 
>f  masnaBoripta  whtoh  nrealed  Sir  Alexander 
kfl  "the  writer  of  certain  trnculent  enough 
Mwqainades"  (to  use  Lockhart's  words),  one 
tmoaf  them,  which  h«d  bean  pnbliihad,  cUreet- 


1"  iTnputing  cowardice  to  Mr.  Stuart  Tlic  rc- 
Bult  wus  a  challenge.  Sir  Alexander,  wiio  had 
ust  returned  from  attending  liie  funeral  "f 
is  only  brother,  in  Loudon,  acroptod  it,  and 
in  tlie  duel  which  ensued,  Man  ii  20,  1822,  at 
Auchtertooh  in  Fife,  he  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Hr.  Stuart  was 
tried  for  killing  his  opponent,  and  acquitted. 

BOSWELL,  Jakxs,  the  biographer  of  Samuel 
JohiMtm,  bora  in  Edinborah,  Oct.  29, 1740,  died 
in  LoDdra,  Jimo  It,  lT9o.  He  atnaled  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Gl;u*gow.  Early 
in  life,  he  became  a  high  churclimau  and  a 
tor^,  uthongh  his  ftfther  was  a  rigid  Prosby- 
tcrian  and  a  whig.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
showed  that  ambition  for  iatiiuuey  with  dis- 
tinguish^ that  lovo  of  English  society 
and  manners,  and  that  predilection  for  author- 
ship, which  ohoractenzcd  him  through  life. 
These  tiustes  were  fostered  on  his  first  vLsit  to 
London,  in  17G0,  and  it  was  with  dithculty  that 
Ua  ftHier  prevMMd  upon  hfan  to  give  up  the 
notion  of  going  into  the  gnard-j,  and  to  return 
to  the  etudy  of  law,  which  ho  hod  previously 
commenced.  After  a  course  of  dnl  law  at 
Utrecht,  fio  travelled  through  the  continent, 
visiting  Voltaire,  llouhjjciiu,  and  otlier  men  of 
note.  From  Italy  ho  crossed  to  Corsica,  in 
order  to  see  Gen.  Paoli,  then  fighting  for  free- 
dom against  Genoa.  In  17CC  he  returned  t6 
Scotland,  where  ho  wa.s  adiiiilled  t<>  the  bar, 
and  soon  afterward  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
eerohigtiid  oahbrated  Jkn^  cause,  whieh  la 
the  nolo  memorial  of  his  having  l>een  a  lawyer, 
with  the  exception  of  a  painpiikt  puhliahed  in 
1774,  containing  a  report  of  tho  decisiona  of 
the  court  of  session  on  tho  (pu  stion  of  literary 
property.  He  hud  come  home  so  full  of  Cor- 
sica that  be  was  nicknamed  Pool!  BoswcU,  and 
appeared  at  a  Shakameare  jabilee  in  the  dreaa 
of  a  Oorrioan  chiefly  with  ems  fa  ii^0rtd  in  gold 
letters  on  his  cap,  and  at  another  time  during 
the  festival,  it  is  said,  with  Corsican  Boswoil" 
inaorihed  upon  his  hat,  though  thb  latter  chr- 
cnmstaneo  detued  on  good  authority.  Hut 
journal  of  his  tour  to  Corsica  appearwl  in 
1768,  %'m  pndaed  by  Hume,  Johnson,  (iray, 
and  Wali)vile,  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  Gen.  Paoli  a  peewit. n 
of  £2,000,  and  other  honoris  when  he  arrived 
in  London.  In  1769,  Boaw^  after  nnmerous 
love  adventure!}  with  ladies  of  almo<5t  every 
civilized  nation,  marriijd  &  cousin.  Miss  Marga- 
ret Montgomery,  who  died  in  1789,  leaving  him 
6  children.  In  1768,  Boswell  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  liked  him  so 
well  that  he  went  down  to  Harwich  on  purpose 
to  see  him  off  for  Utrecht.  In  17G0,  this  ao- 
qoaintonce  ripened  into  an  {ntima(  y.  In  1773, 
Boswell  hecjuiie  a  member  of  the  lamous  Turks- 
head  olnb,  mcdnly  throiigh  the  inliucnoo  of 
Johneon,  with  whom  he  nuido  n  tow  to  the 
ITebrides  in  tho  conrso  of  tho  samo  year,  of 
which  both  published  narratives.  BosweU'a, 
wUfih  «(pMr«d  in  17S6,  aoon  after  Ina  Idol*! 
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decease,  cont^ns  valoable  records  of  Johnson's 
conversation,  and  is  exceedingly  entertaining. 
Between  1778  and  1785,  Boswell  only  eiyoyed 
such  snatches  of  Johnson's  company  and  con- 
versation as  were  afforded  by  occasional  visits 
to  Loodoa  in  TacatioDs.  These  TiMtB  were  bat 
a  dozen  in  all,  and,  added  to  the  time  spent  in 
tlio  iiDrtlit-ni  journey,  niftko  the  %v!iolo  period 
during  "whicli  the  biographer  enjoyed  inter- 
course with  his  subject  only  276  days.  Bat  the 
*'  LIA^  of  Johnson,"  which  was  published  in  1791, 
is  ujiivcrsally  conceded  to  be  the  moat  entertain- 
ing biography  ever  written,  and  to  render  its 
pii!  j  ct  better  known  to  us  than  any  other  hu- 
isiuu  being  who  has  been  more  than  70  years  in 
tlio  grave.  Ilavini?  succeeded  to  his  father's 
estate  iu  1782,  BosweU  removed  to  London  in 
1786.  In  1790  be  stood  for  pariiament,  bnt 
was  dcfcuted.  In  aili?iri<in  to  llio  work-;  nlrcatly 
menttoQedf  ho  published  several  poiiticnl  j>iuit- 
phlets  and  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "London 
Magazine,''  cntitlctl  f^iO  *"  IlyiMiLliondriaf',"  ox- 
prcs:«ive  of  tlio  fccluig»  of  a  man  subject  to  a 
deprcsi>ion  of  spirits  such  8S  was  comnioo  to 
himsoll'  and  to  Dr.  Johnson.  A  newly  dis- 
covered collection  of  letters  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Buswcll  was  publislu  I 
daring  the  last  year  la  London.  The  weak- 
nesses of  Boswelrs  character  tie  on  the  snrfoce, 
and  were  known  to  himself.  An  aniii-':ii^'  aiul 
iuuruinale  egotism  and  vanity,  which  bhowt-d 
themselves  in  his  dress,  his  conversation,  and 
hij  writi [!)«»;  habits  of  self-indnlirencc  which 
hastened  his  death ;  mean  tastes,  suck  us  a  lovo 
of  seeing  executions;  otiaequiousness  to  great 
men,  which  sometimes  quenched  self-respect, 
Were  his  worst  and  most  obvious  characteristics. 
But  the  writer  of  tlie  best  bioirrapliy  extant  could 
not  have  been  the  most  oontcmptiblo  of  men,  and 
the  affection  with  which  be  umnred  tome  of 
the  greutest  wit^  of  his  time,  obliges  as  to  lic- 
liove  tliat  there  wtis  in  him  a  vein  of  good  mcii&o 
and  good  fellowship.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
those  only  who  deserved  to  liaT6  disoiples. 
lie  worshipped  real  heroes. 

BOSWOUTII,  or  M  \  !:ket  Boswoirm,  aconn- 
try  town  of  Leice-itcrshire,  in  Enahmd,  1 1  miles 
doe  W.  of  Leicester ;  nop,  in  18.j1,  2,449,  It 
is  famous  for  being  tne  stvnc  of  the  pitched 
battle  of  Aug.  22,  1485,  whicb  broaeht  to  a 
conclosion  the  wars  of  the  Rosee,  ana  set  on 
the  throne  of  Eni'land,  in  the  i>er-on  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Kichinoml,  Uie  house  of  Tudor,  in  placo 
of  the  legitimate  house  of  Torlc.  The  battle 
was  of  slictrt  duration,  'f  .  ti fiorco  and  bloody 
while  it  lasted.  The  aimv  of  Kieljard  consist- 
ed of  between  8.(t00  ami  9,000  men.  that  of 
Kichmond  of  about  5,000;  and  the  feadal  array 
of  the  Stanley-;,  which  they  toolc  care  to  hold 
at  a  distance,  and  iudepondent  of  cither  army, 
until  the  crisis  of  tho  should  declare  itself 
of  about  8,000  more.  The  rans  of  both  armies, 
which  were  separated  by  ri  mnrn<s  lyln::!:  some- 
what to  the  ri;,'ht  of  Richmond's  array,  and 
covering  that  Hank  of  his  army,  oonnsted  of 
arclieiy;  that  of  tbe  Idng,  eommaoded  by  the 


duke  of  Norfolk,  headed  by  the  e^l  of  Snmj; 
that  of  the  earl  led  by  the  earl  of  Oxfohi  i:t> 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  on  his  right  ving,  and  Sr 
John  Savage  on  his  left;  himself  aad  hisiuie!t, 
the  (.arl  of  Perobrtike,  bving  in  the  centre,  »i4 
a  few  horsemen,  in  which  the  iandm  «« 
wesk,  la  reserve.  The  lint  ssHBlt  of  flunk- 
el's,  hackling  on  their  helmets  pU'*Iiingiiptl«B 
plumes,  baring  tlieir  right  arms,  mA  bcfidiot 
their  puissant  bows,  is  pictnresqoely  descril^ 
by  the  old  cfironiclers.  Rit'lianl'*  !!c\p 
strong  vangufird  passed  the  uioriis&  uEikr 
a  cloud  of  arrows,  ami  foil  oo  the  thin  tni 
shallow  van  of  Oxford  with  their  tmibie  Ui 
and  battle-axes ;  and,  both  sides  being  equL^ 
armed,  and  men  of  tho  same  bold  and  sta}.kta 
blood,  tho  battle  was  fought  dflSMtMt]r,kiii 
to  hand,  with  no  advantage  on  cMur  liib;  fb 
wiu;:^  of  neither  party  havina;  ym-i  !ifti  ^. 
At  this  crisis,  Richard,  who  had  a  ft*  Iwr* 
about  him,  suddenly  espying  his  •dTmur, 
whom  ho  rightfully  rognrded  m  hb  ptfM^ 
and  wautou  eaeiay,  laid  his  iance  ia  rest  ud 
rode  at  him  at  full  speed,  almo^  it  wooM  ttea, 
misapported,  Tho  first  person  who  mi» 
tered  him  was  Sir  WUliam  Braados.  IBc^ 
iiiond's  staiiLlard-bearer,  and  him  lio  traiafixal 
with  his  lance,  in  full  career,  and  buried 
dead  to  tho  ground.  8tr  John  QuMftd 
rode  at  him,  a  man  of  great  size  m\  stm^"!; 
and  they  fought  {or  sonic  seroiidii  hxal  W 
hand  with  tiieir  swords;  but  the  ries^«rs>i 
low-franied  kin:^  cut  liirn  down,  and  clow  W 
way  onward  through  the  press  by  dint 
sheer  blows  with  the  oold  steel,  until  li«  m 
within  a  horse's  lengtli  of  nenrf,  wfaowM*^ 
vaiK  nil,'  to  meet  him,  when  Sir  WiDtaawf 
I  rnke  in,  unexpected  by  the  men  at-sra* » 
Kichard,  on  their  unguarded  flank,  sod  t^^ 
ing  every  thing  Into  oonftwion,  sepwatol » 
rival  warrior.-,  in  time  to  save  the  lifoofR«> 
niond,  who  it  is  likely  could  not  have  liu" 
Mooil  till-  prowess  of  a  champion  like  hL-^-nouji 
A\  iio  liud  been  literally  bom  in  the  din  of  ^ 
and  !iad  been  educated  &x)m  his  boyboodOT 
the  perils  and  horrors  of  nitched  battlea.aM 
less  than  12  of  which  he  had  beea  psnij^ 
engaged.  Ilis  friends,  it  seems,  rtUM  li* 
him,  rescued  him,  and,  remounting  hiin  «• 
swift  light  horse,  would  have  ooove^  ™ 
from  the  field;  but  he,  dosing  hfi^f 
crying  that  ho  would  there  make  an  end  «  u 
battles  or  of  his  life,  rushed  mto  the  tiKt» 
ot  tho  press,  and  died,  careless  to  sbttiw^ 
diunity,  which  he  d^-paired  of  inrtUitMniliftl* 
prodigal  of  his  own  blood,  as  he  ^ 
himself  regardless  of  that  of  others.  Hi^^ ' 
was  declared  king  by  acclamation  o(^^ 
diery,  and  crowned,  on  tho  field,  by  Lo™  ^ 
ley  with  a  circlet  of  precious  stones,  t*k«aB« 
the  bascinet  of  the  fallen  king.  Tbe  oor?« 
of  Bichard  was  disgracefully 
ped  naked,  thrown  c^lts^wiso  OTer  **'*^! 
cart,  covered  Avith  dust  and  gore,  hi*l<>»lj*: 
dragging  in  the  wAf^  and  Idl 
ag^nst  the  barriers,  aa  be  ixn* 
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tbo  p:atei  of  LiloMfev,  anid  ftte  fon  ct  Hbn 

rabble. 

BOSWORTH*  J08BPIl»  D.D.,  an  AniPflo-Sax- 
oa  lexicographer,  hnrr.  in  Derbyshire,  KnplniKl, 
iul788;  graduated  at  tiio  university  of  Ai>er- 
dden:  mastered  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldee,  STriao, 
and  Arabio  languages.   In  1816  he  became  ctt- 
rate  of  Rnddin^n.  He  first  wrote  some  pamph- 
lets ou  the  ]x>or  lawi,  and  elementary  Latia  and 
Greek  sohool-booka.  In  18S8  hs  pnbliahed  his 
*'Eleimiitft  «f  Aii^o43«»m  Qrammar,"  wlikh 
>ruT];^'!it  him  into  communication  -w'.th  Grimm, 
iiiiii^  and  other  philologiiits  of  the  continent. 
His  greatest  work,  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Anglo- 
Baxon  LangnaccL,"  ^ya^  publLsliod  in  LoDflnn, 
183d   It  coniams  an  introductory  essay  on  tlio 
connection  between  the  various  Tentonio  and 
Bcandinariaa  dialectic  and  the  elemwta  of 
AngIo<Sazon  grammar.  The  eqairal«it8  of  the 
▼ocables  ^re  given  in  English  and  T.aLlii.  His 
Ubatt  work  ia   Xing  Alfred's  Asglo-baxon  ver- 
^  tb»  History  of  the  Worid,  wtitten  in 
lAtin  by  the  Spanieh  monk  C>rn=in3." 

bOTANIO  QAKD£^£},  et^tabii^ents  for 
the  eolture  of  plants  with  a  view  to  th^ 
etudy,  api)licat5on,  acclimation,  ntul  dissemi- 
nation. Noarucad  to  citie.*,  gr^ai  variety  of 
situation  and  of  soil,  nnmerons  green-honsea 
and  hot>hiiNMM^  beside  other  thiogi  vied  in  00^ 
Bum  agriedtnre  anl  hortloidtaro^  ive  reqmred, 

tO|get]ji-T  with  coiiN  onifDOes  fof  ell  Opc'T-iit'DTi^^ 

irnb  aeeds^  and  for  ooUectuMii  of  nmmfuid 
kbidi  There  ie  n  great  tHtenil^'  in  their 

scope  and  extent :  h<  \vUnc^«^  the  gardens  of 
^miramia;  the  DaradiiH;ii  uf  Oyroa;  the  grore 
on  the  Orontse;  we  sohod-gardeo  of  Theophraa- 
f:" ;  the  p<^>i<»on  frfirdcn^  of  Attalus  Philometotv 
Wild  oi  MitlifiiLitt^s  Etip^r;  the 
Athens ;  Mm  parks  of  Lnoollaa,  Mroceuas,  8al- 
tosty  end  at  many  rich  Bomaos,  foil  of  rooae 
BadotliergoTgeoaaplADta;  the  garden  of  AakH 
nios  Castor,  conta'iii  11,^'  ruro  cx^tics,  visitod  by 
Piiqj ;  the  kprUtlu*  of  tho  monk  Wahilrid  Qtnr 
bm;  Am  MMJil  gardens  of  Charlema^  ;  and 
the  magnificent  gardens  of  tlio  Arabs  m  Spain. 
— After  a  long  period  of  diirkaeBd  in  £nro[i«aii 
sirilization,  we  find  the  garden  of  Matthieas 
sylTaticna,  at  Salerno,  in  1310.  Venice  founded 
ipabUo  medical  garden  in  1383,  whoso  plants 
were  painted  by  Amadei.  The  duko  Alfonso 
rJEetefeiudedaefenl  with  oriental  plants. 
Mkd^EMeestdilUMdlibefinest,  which  be  odMI 
he  I>olv.  (lore,  on  an  island  t-f  tlio  Po.  T^io 
lobles  of  f  errara  followed  their  example.  Pa> 
km  and  Pfae  established  aoademio  gardeno  In 
633.  Cosmo de*Medidfoun !  onr  f or tbo uni- 
'eraitj  of  Pisa  in  1644 ;  FerdLUi^nd  foundi^d  the 
florentine  garden,  Mid  had  plants  bron^t 
rom  Asia.  Bologna,  in  1668,  and  Naples  soon 
Iter,  •were  similarly  endowed.  Italy  soon  do- 
lined  from  tlie  noble  pursuit  liomo  had  2 
otaoionl  jcardeoa  one  Ibo&ded  by  Cardinal 
Idonrao  VSraese;  fte  other,  Art  of  the  oat- 
*ge  Delia  Sapienza.  Messina  had  9;  one  dat- 
ig  from  168».  the  other  about  169d  foonded 
y ti>o prince PeUnOrttolioi,  IwtiylKseoltsr 


had  at  least  one  garden,  many  of  •which  exist 
yet,  though  more  attractive  from  tiieir  archl- 
teetare  and  piotnrsaquencss  than  from  genuine 
meriL  There  firo  24  publif  niMl  25  privato 
establi^uuentb  tlitiLingnished  by  vanoua  literary 
and  artistic  works.  The  most  prominent  at 
present  ere  those  of  Kaples,  Florence,  Torin, 
and  Mihuu  The  last  ts  of  enormous  extent, 
truMjrsed  by  the  river  Ijimbro,  and  abounds 
in  trees,  ihrobs,  oraugerieai  and  exotic  plants. 
— 4h»red  Oener  hedn  garaea  at  SSmleb,  «ad 

wrot«  n  vrorV  on  thnso  of  Germany,  in  the 
first  half  ot  the  I6th  century.  Ont  of  10,  all 
of  them  piftiU,  that  of  Oamenrlns,  of  Ka- 
rembfrtr.  was  tho  most  important.  Ahoat 
liibQ,  u  publio  botAuio  garden  was  founded 
near  Leipeio,  soon  followed  by  one  at  Altorf, 
near  Ntiremberg;  another  at  8t.  Wilibald, 
which  waa  very  celebrated ;  an  academic  gar* 
(Itii  at  Giesaen;  another,  of  the  physicians  at 
liareml)erg;  others  at  liaila  Berlin,  &c;  so 
tiiafc  eifery  nniversl^  and  largo  city,  CTerr 
potentrito,  nnrl  many  rich  men,  vied  with  cacU 
other  m  iouudaig  botanic  gardens  ot  which 
about  100  (more  than  40  botajr  pobiie)  figure  in 
literature.  T!io  Yionn^se  {T?)ffion  wn?  flircrtf^d 
by  Jacquin  aiid  Stephoa  i:Iudiieher.  Tliut  of 
8oh6nbrunn,  near  Vienna,  excels  by  ita  extenave 
hothouses  and  greonhocses,  by  exijuisite  taste 
in  gronpinfr,  and  1^  its  nnmb^en  exotica, 
i  illy  American  tropical  planta.  Berlin  is 
abo  rich  in  hotlMiiae^  eome  being  devoted  to 
single  tribee  ef  New  BcBaBd  end  eoofh  Allrloea 
pkiita;  tlie  oonscrvntf>rT  on  t*io  Pfaueninsel 
yieldit  in  height  only  to  those  ai  (SchOnbnmn 
and  6t  Peteraborg;  The  ^ardena  of  Munich 
and  Njmphenburg  excel  m  palms.  Bolie- 
mia  also  has  many  fine  bot&nio  gardens,  espe* 
cially  Uiat  ;it  PruL-u,',  aud  tlmt  of  Count  Cannula 
de  OanaL  in  Hungaiy,  the  oldest  described 
gMdm,  wtkA  bdonged  to  the  winee 
prhnate»  at  Presburg,  exists  u  >  Innri  r ;  that  of 
the  uniTsnity  at  Pesth  was  modelled  in  1788; 
and  that  of  Prince  Escterhaiy  at  Eis*Martony, 
witli  7'"*,000  species  of  plants,  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est known.  Poland  pos3ess(»  8;  at  Warsaw, 
founded  in  1661,  at  Oracow,  and  at  Kremenets. 
lithuania  has  1  at  TTilna.  In  Russia,  there  ia 
tlie  Demidotf  garden  at  SoUkamsIc,  in  Perm, 
described  in  1774;  another  at  Moscow,  describ- 
ed bjPeQfW  in  1791ttenow  destroyed:  the  ac»- 
dMBlo  «k  Abo,  fn  lUfamd,  wUoh  Wished 
under  Tillands,  about  1683 ;  that  of  C mmt 
Alex.  BasomolOsky,  at  Gorinko,  near  M<.>3C0W, 
ene  of  the  most  important  iu  modern  times ; 
and  the  imperial  PaululT^ki  ^'.irdtn,  fL>iinded  by 
Alexander  I.,  on  Apulhecai  W  island  in  the 
Nova,  with  very  large  gla-ss  honsea,  about  7,000 
feet  long,  and  some  of  them  40  feet  high  in  the 
centre.  The  garden  of  Leyden,  established  in 
1577,  linig  surpassed  all  others  in  riches;  it 
ia  now  again  restored  to  a  high  oondition  under 
Vrtea,  especially  aa  to  Japanese  ptaitik  AmoBf 
the  other  7  publio  and  10  private  gardens  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  of  (ieorgQ  UUlfort,  at 
Hiiteirttki  HM  hoMNd  1^  wung  nfecaed 
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hf  Linnfens.    Of  the  8  paUio  tnd  9trmd  fU  iPiiS  MM  tfl^Mjtei^  til  1^ 

known  private  porJena  of  Belgium,  those  of  Um  ©no  at  Coi  mbra,  i*yifl||  of  notkt^.  ^ 

hdrtir ulftiral  8<»cioty  at  linusels,  and  of  Lud.  has  5  botaaic  gariSaa;  iVenvj-:-  ^ 

van  lluutte,  at  Ghent,  are  most  remarkable.  Copenhagen  was  founded  in  16*'  ; 

Dutch  gardens,  though  rich  and  well  adminis-  the  oldest,  at  Upaal  (oneof  ^£k&? 

tered,  arc  mostly  stiff  in  their  jdans. — Eiiirland  ments  of  the  kind  in  theworid  .  wv 

is,  however,  tlie  country  of  gardens  of  all  bj  Rndbeck  ia  1668^  and  detchUi:  ; . 

kinds,  all  of  them,  except  that  at  Kew,  being  In  1745.   There  are  also  liMe  ler:.-. 

private  cstabii-hinonts,  unas^i.'<ted  by  tbo  gov-  ta^"^a,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  or: - 

ermncnt.    In  England  more  than  40,0u0  phan-  out  by  Roxburgh,  enhirged  hj^;^^ 

cropainous  plants  of  all  climes  ore  now  cnlti''  ble  mountain,  at  the  Cape  ef  G<»I : 

vati<J.   The « 'Mest  botanic  garden  was  founded  Oanton.  Hammo  Dear  Algiers, 

by  Qiu  cn  Elizalieth  at  Hamj^ton  cotirt,  contin-  maica,  Madma,  Mexico,  Rio  Jaoti- 

ued  imder  Charles  II.  and  Wiiliam  ill,,  and  ren-  de  Chili,  Scrampor*^  Sidney,  oa  u-  - 

dered  iUustrioiu  by  Leonard  Plokenet,  tiie  most  Bourbon,  Ceylon,  ICanridn^  Taierr- 

artive  of  i-l.int  collectors.    Among  the  10  pub-  "Vincent.    In  t lie  United  Statestl-r 

lie  an<l  13  private  lK)ianic  gardens  of  the  United  at  Elgin,  Now  York,  founded  Dr.. 

Kingdom,  historically  known,  tlie  following  de-  1801;  another  at  Lexington  acc*:  ' 

serve  particular  notitx- :  that  at  Chelsea,  found-  logued  by  liafioteeqne,  1824.  S:::: 

ed  in  10.73,  owned  by  Sir  Hans  Sloano,  for  84  have  als^>  been  made  at  Cmlr.j 

iears  under  the  direction  of  Thilip  Miller,  whom  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere, 
inneus  called  the  prince  of  gardeners ;  that  aft      BOTANY  (Gr.  /Soranci^  from 
Oxford,  founded  in  lfi40;  the  ronowne«l  Eltham  or  vop'elablo)  is  the  scK".'  e  ofplaaii 
garden,  which  Itelonjred  to  the  brothers Sherard:  or  pure  botany  is  cither  speaai,  »K 
that  of  Kow,  ilio  richest  of  all  in  New  Ilollana  ral  history,  consisting  of  horisMltr. 
plants,  wliich  are  there  kept  in  snjall  hothouses;  usually  called,  tcrniinolor^,  fuf  . 
t!i;it  of  E«iinl)urv'b,  which  abonixls  in  benths ;  2  description  of  plants),  and  TaAi":oE,j. 
at  Dublin,  one  bvlonging  to  Trinity  collej^e,  and  atology  (the  laws  of  arranirtmurj;.  • 
^e  other  9  miles  distant  at  Glasoevin,  80  acres  ral,  eomprisin g  or^anogmf >iiy  (tbe 
in  extent,  and  very  picturew|ue,  rirli,  and  well  the  organs  of  plants,  in  relation  to  ti.- 
manuijcd.   Tiie  garden  of  tbo  Loudon  horticul*  appearauoe),  and  histology  (the  > 
tnral  society,  founded  In  1891,  excels  la  trees  Mementarytittniesof  the  organs),:- 
more  than  any  other,  and  RUpplIes  the  ooanti^  Btituting  phytotomy  or  tbo  aniit 
with  plants  ;  It  f-u'.jocts  pardeiiers  to  an  exanu-  and  with  phytocljcmi^fn'  fi'miDf: 
nation. — In  Fnun  e  t'  lrdrtiitig  has  never  been  phytophysiology  (the  pcience  d  • 
Tery  flonri*ihing.    Ilm.  !i.  Hay,  bishop  of  Mans,  phenomena),    and    of  phytopat-. 
cstabli-!iod  tlie  first  French  bv)tanical  garden,  science  of  their  di?ea5o-).    /n  JA- 
P.  Uichier  do  Belleval  founded  ouo  at  Mont-  special  botany  formed  th«  wboU  s  - 
pcllier,  abont  1690.-  He  first  mixed  soil  to  eoit  general  botany  ooraprehends  tbe^; 
plants.    After  many  jilans  and  intrigues^  con-  of  modem  investigation.   Frsctici  *- 
tinning  from  ltV2«3  to  U'>.'{3,  a  royal  JnnVm  d^t  the  application  of  the  science^eil^ 
J*lanUs  wa,s  lai<l  out  in  I'aris,  uuUer  the  dircc-  departuients  of  science,  sochilJ**^  ' 
Hon  of  Guy  de  la  Brosse.   It  was  folenmly  iuc  enlture,  and  hortiealtnie;  Of 
anirnrated  in  1»U'\  and  after  bein^  much  not?-  arts,  such  as  dyeinir,  wcavinp,  «M p - 
Iccted,  it  was  revived  by  Colbert,  who  ordered  to  aastlietics,  as  in  landscape ^an^^'"^'. ; 
Robert;  the  court  pdnter,  to  paint  its  rarest  tant  aeeessory  bnuiclies  oi  >t«^7 
plants.    Tljou^'h  it  coiihl  boa.«t  of  Tournefort,  phybtgoographj-,  the  ^f  ionre  of  thetii'- 
and  of'3  of  the  5  .Tussicus,  this  garden  is  sur-  of  plants  over  the  globe ;  p^iJ'^w'Jf*^'" 
passed  in  many  particulars  by  some  in  England,  Eaillicher  calls  it,  pbytohistory,  vH^ 
Germany,  and  Rtissia.  Of  25  French  public  gar-  their  fossil  remains ;  and  the  hist«7  ' 
dt  ri",  of  wbi.'b  about  10  arekno^vn  in  literature!,  itself.    Man  first  knew  plants  onlj"*'*' 
wo  notice  tliat  of  J.  and  Y.  liobin,  at  FariS|  himself  and  for  aninuds.  Instiwrt*^" 
where  plants  were  cnltlTated  to  serre  as  pattema  tanght  him  to  use  them  «  ^^''^T^. ,. 
to  court  ciiibroiderers,  as  early  as  1590;  that  of  Tlie  Ep:yptians  uho  knew  the  o-*  ^^ 
Gastun  d'Urleans,  at  Blois,  whoso  plants  were  plants  in  embalming,  and 
painted  on  velvet  by  Robert,  under  the  direction  attributing  the  discovery  ^ 
of  Kubcrt  Morison,  afterward  professor  at  Ox-  Trisraegistus.   The  Hebrew  Scnp^^;  ^ 
ford;  that  of  the  cniy»re^s  Josephine  at  M:ilinai-  about  70  ppociea  of  P^*°^ '^^i j| ^MSf> 
son,  the  plants  of  which  were  drawn  by  ficdouUi,  tained,  besido  others  wliioii  ••. 
the  most  skilfiil  of  artiste  In  this  department  determine.  BevenlplsntssrenM^^:  - 
Tlie  last  8  exist  no  luiiirer. — Spain  and  Porta-  Sanscrit  literature.   Th®"^  j^ii  - 
gal,  notwithstanding  their  maritime  commerco  invention  both  of  Q«:sr-' 
and  riches,  havo  done  little  ft»r  botanic  science,  Chiron,  the  wisest  of  the  ^J^^^'p.jj^v. - 
Garcias  ah  llorto,  however,  founded  an  officinal  Apollo.   Jason,  Achilles, and  ot-^^'^^^ 
garden  on  Bombay  island,  about  15G3.    Thero  also  Medea,  were  Kliove^l  toW  <V^^ 
are  but  2  public  gardens  in  bpain,  one  at  Mad-  in  the  use  of  medioiiul 
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tie  Aeclepiat^ro  cnred  diwaswrnalnly  Trithplanta, 
of  •wLic  h  alioiit  200  are  niontionod  in  the  works 
ascribed  t<  >  Hippocrates  of  Cos  (about  400  B.  C). 
Eerodotoa  relates  that  in  BAbjlonia  male  palma 
wm  tied  tammd  ftmds  onoi  to  mako  diera 
bear  fruit   A  century  later,  Aristotle  wrote 
i  bo(^  on  plants,  known  only  from  Latin  and 
AnUo  TerrioDi.    Theophrastus,   hU  pupil, 
wrote  2  great  botnnic  works  in  10  books;  ho 
divided  plants  atxxrdiug  tu  their  size  and  con« 
sistency,   distingnishing  about  400  species. 
Cratern^  a  rhizotomist,  gave  mora  details 
tkin  Hippocrates.  Pedanius  Dioscorides  (aboat 
A.  D.  100)  treat's  though  1cm  corroctly  than 
Theonbnstoi^  of  abooi  600  species,  160  of 
wUoii  we  en  deterndiw.   The  AltttndriaD 
gohool  neglected  the  natural  sciences.  Anion^ 
the  Komans,  0.  Valgius,  the  brothers  Musa  and 
Eophorbus,  MoL  Hacer,  Jul.  BaMos,  and  Niger, 
mo?t  of  whom  were  j)hy,sicians,  left  some  botan- 
ical observations:  M.  1'.  Cato,  tlie  learned  M. T. 
TaiTO,  Old  tiie  oUgent  compiler,  L.  J.  M.  Gola- 
molla,  wrote  on  agricnlture  with  alloslons  to 
botonv ;  and  Virgil's  Georgics  mnst  also  be  men- 
tionc'<l.    riiny  tiie  Elder  devoted  to  botany  10 
books  of  his  iru(0m  ikTaturaZu^  8  on  the  science 
in  general,  and  8  on  botanical  medicines,  deeerib- 
iog  almok  1,000  plant.,  many  of  vrhich  aro 
now  andetcrminablo  ;  his  method,  however, 
b  inferior  to  that  of  Theophrastus.  Galea 
v;Tnte  on  m'ttfria  mediea ;  Oiihnsius  copied 
hiui ;  Paul.  .J£^neta,  about  A.D.  600,     oa  mero 
collection  of  botanical  namee.   The  Arabs  not 
only  preserved  many  ancient  anthors,  but  added 
to  the  1,200  species  known  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury, about  200  oriental  pianla,  mostly  officinal 
and  aromatic    Wahab  and  Abuscid  visited 
Ohiaa,  and  d«Mribed  Otb  tdiftor  tea  plant  Ali 
>fa*«mdi,  Edrisi,  Alvardi,  Abnlfeda,  Batata,  n!l 
geographers  and  travellers,  also  treated  of  plants. 
Aba  Zaobariah  ebn  Aloa  wrote  a  very  learned 
work  on  mml  sulyects.    Ebn  Bcithnr  is  the 
most  learned  Arabian  botanist,  having  travelled 
tltrcugb  most  eastern  ooontries  for  the  porpose 
>f  studying  plants.  Abubeker  Mehemea  Rhazi, 
1  physician  at  Bagdad ;  Ebn  Sina  (AvioeunaX 
Wnil    Fadli,   Joh.  Serapion,  Aven  aiul 
^esneh,  also  enriched  the  science.  Meanwiiile 
he  ttiidcest  dariniMi  covered  aU  the  raifc  of 
Suropo,  till  in  1468  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
>ower  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  tho  hidden  Greek 
iterary  trcMores  were  dispersed  over  Italy 
irst.    Then  nroso  (1450-1550)  a  host  of  trans- 
Ators,  commentators,  and  copyists  of  tho  an- 
ients,  such  as  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Georg.  Valla, 
I«ro.yirgilio,  Niool.  Leoiuoenas,  Giov.  Mooanii, 
knt.  Brasavohi,  Jean  Knd,  and  otheni,  who 
dded  bnt  little  of  their  own  to  the  inhcritimce  of 
bout  1,400  species  of  plants  known  to  botany. 
Sotanio  gardoiB  then  begia  to  be  founded, 
'rinting  (14^6),  woodcntft,  paper,  and  other 
3cent  inventions,  hastened  the  revival.  In 
•ermany.  Otto  Branfels  first  published  good 
'oodoats  of  living  plants  in  1680 ;  for  those  in 
M  work  incorrectly  attribnted  to  Mm.  Macer 
480X«Dd  OTW  iatbal  «f  Potsr^OvMowtinib 


are  all  of  inferior  valnp.  TTloron.  Bock  (Trncns) 
discovered  ^uiae  plants.  Euric.  CurdiLs,  aud 
his  9on  Valerius,  visited  Italy,  commented  on 
Bioiooridea  and  other  Qreen^  and  promoted 
tiieseienee.  Leonb.Fn6hrinsmt  attempted  an 
arraiigeincnt  of  all  known  planf-^,  illustrating 
them  with  good  figures  and  descriptions.  P. 
Andr.llattioli,  physician  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  Auger.  Gislen.  Buibcqtiius,  imperial 
ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Dodoeua 
Rembert,  professor  at  Lmfden,  diiooyered,  eol* 
leoted,  ana  described  many  now  species.  Ktm- 
wolf  trarolled  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  &c,,  and 
sent  nianv  i>lants  to  the  Eiiropoiin  ^rnnlous;. 
FnMD.  Afpini,  Venetian  coDl^ltl  at  Cairo,  and 
Meloi.  Chnlandfaraa,  ezamf ned  E^'y  ]  >t.  The  dls- 

C0%'er)'  of  America  in  1402,  and  tiie  doTibling  of 
the  cape  of  Good  II ope  ux  1498,  oi>ened  to  bo- 
tanical  science  extensive  now  regions.  Gar- 
das  ab  Ilorto  founded  a  botanic  garden  at 
Bombay.    Chr.  Acosta,  Nic.  Monardes,  Fr. 
Ilernandez,  and  other  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
and  Frenchmen,  explored  tho  newly  discovered 
East  and  West    Conrad  Gcsner  of  Zarich 
(l"jlG-'Go),  a  great  cultivator  of  tho  natural 
eoiencea,  promoted  botany  by  establislung  gen- 
era from  the  flower  and  frait,  and  by  approaoh- 
iiii:  toward  a  natural  cla-^Hification.    The  faTilos 
of  his  great  work,  containing  many  new  plants, 
wera  published  by  Joaclu  Ounerarius,  in  a 
synopsis  of  Mattioli^s  commentary,  in  1586. 
Oharlcs  dc  TEclufie  (Clusius)  visited  Uungai^ 
and  other  countries  of  southern  Eurm)e,  bo* 
came  director  of  the  imperial  garden  at  Vienna, 
and  described  accurately  and  elegantly  many 
new  1 1,1  1  , ;  ho  wrote  on  aroinatics,  and  was  a 
martyr  to  hiii  zttal ;  ho  was  tho  best  botanist 
up  to  hfs  epoch  (1526-1609).    Lobelias  of 
I.ille  nS^S-lf'ltij  drew  well  the  rudiments  of 
Fcveral  natural  families  (1670);  he  wa*  the  first 
to  distingnish  mouocotyiedoDOiia  from  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  taking  into  acconnt  characteris- 
tics of  a  more  definite  nature  than  those  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors.   Andr.  Onssalpinus  \ 
of  Arezzo,  an  Aristotelian  (bom  in  1618),  es> 
tablished  the  first  memorable  system  from  frno- 
tification,  divided  trees  .according  to  thedlroction 
of  the  germ,  made  a  better  distinction  in  the 
lex  of  ^seloas  plants  (^ving  masculine  names 
to  staroinite,  feminine  ones  to  pistillate  individ- 
uals), and  firat  analyzed  several  of  the  important 
oivans  of  vegetation.  Most  distinguished  among 
otherbotanistsof  thattime  aro :  Jac.  Dalechamp; 
Jac.  Tlicod.  Tabermomont^mufs  who  reproduced 
the  figures  of  more  than  3,000  jdants  which 
bad  Men  deeoribed  before  him ;  Joach. 
erarlna,  who  traTelled  In  Italy  ,ana  sent  hia 
nephew,  Joacli.  Juugenriri:':',  on  a  botuniciU 
journey  to  the  East;  Fab.  Colouoa,  a  good  ob- 
server, who  first  jmblisbed  delicate  copper- 
plates of  plants;  iJasil  Bc5»lcr,  who  divided 
plants  by  the  color  of  the  fiowers ;  Ad.  Z;Ju- 
zianski,  a  Bohemian,  who  wrote  on  tho  sexes 
of  plants,  and  exactly  described  the  floral 
organs.    All  of  these  made  disooveiiea  of 
newplaiila.  Tho i brothen  Bwhini of  BsmIi 
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contributed  much  to  llio  propfresa  of  botany. 
Jolm,  born  in  1541,  a  pupil  of  Fuchsius,  bud  out 
Uie  gnrdca  of  tho  dake  of  WUrtembcrg  at 
M ilinpclgard,  wrote  ft  nniveraal  history  of  plants, 
describing  more  tl.rm  5,000  species,  illudtratod 
by  8,677  figur»ia,  distrihuttd  tbt  m  into  trees  and 
herbs,  and  sitbdividcd  thi  in  according  to  tltcir 
babiLs,  hnt  less  precise  ly  thuu  Ci  -ri!jiiinis.  G;!-p. 
liauitin,  burn  in  15G0,  Iritd  to  rd'orm  tho  cuu- 
fbsed  synonymy  of  tho  6,000  species  tiim 
known,  denoted  each  species  by  a  phraso  ex- 
pressive of  its  characteristic!},  and  collected 
(tliough  not  strictly)  all  spccie-i  into  gt-iicra. 
His  method,  together  with  that  of  Ca:aalpina8| 
wasTued  for  the  determination  of  phints  imnl  the 
introduction  of  Tjnnrous's  pystem.  Dnrin^  the 
wars  that  distracted  Germany,  Franco,  England, 
&c.,  there  wua  a  lull  in  all  sciontilio  pursuits. 
Warggraf  de>cribod  tlio  vo;.'etablo  riclics  f>f  Bra- 
zil ;  others  those  of  thu  Dutch  culouitA  Tho  in- 
vention <'f  ihu  microscope  by  Leeuwcnhoeck 
(1632-1723),  -who  examined  the  evolution 
of  seeds,  opened  another  vista  into  tho  bo- 
crots  of  nature.  Robert  Ilooko  cxaniinod 
the  cellular  tissue  and  the  oi^aas  of  mosses. 
Kehemiah  Orew,  bom  in  1668,  an  eminent 
anatomist  of  all  organic  bodies,  pnblishLMl  in 
XaaZ  an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  ot'  ingenious 
observations;  ho  describes  vegetable  cellulose 
mnlter,  especially  tlio  I'itli,  the  cortical  porea, 
aiul  nmny  other  iinporUiui  aul'jccts.  Marcello 
Malpighi,  though  born  in  1628,  before  Grow, 
vhom  he  ]>rccedcd  al^o  in  the  publication  ot 
his  works,  is  posterior  to  the  l^gUshman  as  to 
phytotomic  discoveric'?^.  Ho  ol)St.r\  cd,  by  using 
the  microscope  and  maoerotioo,  tho  iuacrmoiit 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal  tiaanes,  seeds,  and 
their  germination  ;  crrinfr.  however,  in  tlio  be- 
lief that  tho  trachea),  or  spiral  vessels,  serve  for 
respiration,  and  that  the  vegetable  ves^b  are 
analxgoua  to  nnimul  veins.  lie  and  Grew  nro 
tlie  fouuders  of  pliytophysiology.  Several  mcm- 
bt  r-i  ui"  tho  French  academy  of  sciences  made 
further  discoverie«^  as  Keneaulmo  on  tho  leavea 
as  orf^ans  of  transpiration,  absorption,  and  nn- 
tritioii;  01.  Porriuilt  on  tlio  ni'iVL-inunt  of  tho 
sap;  Den.  Dodart  on  tlie  direction  of  growth; 
Luiiro  on  tho  growth  of  trees.  Experiments 
on  tho  nutrition  (<{  i<1ant^  wore  made  by  Van 
Helmont  and  John  Woodwaj  J;  oa  tho  move- 
ment of  liquida  hy  £d.  Hariotlo.  Tho  system 
of  Cajsalpinus  was  supc  rst  ded  by  Rob.  Morison, 
(born  at  Aberdceu  iu  1620,  director  of  the  gar- 
den at  lilois,  a  friend  of  liobiu,  and  finally 
professor  at  Oxford^  who  wrote  a  noiversal 
history  of  plants,  ^vided  the  ttmbelliferm  more 
accurately,  and  dc  vi.-^ed  a  method  of  di-trlbution 
according  to  fructiticatiou.  Jao,  Bobart  imi- 
tated that  method.  John  Bay,  bom  in  1638, 
in  E>«c\shiri\  h:u\  a  ck;ir  conception  of  tho 
tru«  jniutiplcs  of  cliissiticaliou,  and  iu  his  Jlia^ 
toria  Plantarum  laid  tho  foundation  of  the 
views  developed  by  Jussicu.  ftir  Iiis  first  division 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  rrLnclunan,  viii.: 
into  flow.  i  l.  sd  ur  imperfect,  and  flowering  or 
perfect  plouta.  The  UAUx  ho  subdivided  into 


monocotyledons  and  diootyledooa,  tnd  ial 
further.     i  ording  to  imperfect  or  j«rfvct  f 
ers  and  firuit.   His  method  was  perfected  bj 
CQnistoph  Snaut,  of  llalle,  who,  however,  t> 
verted  \U  sequence,  by  priKeJiLg  from  il 
fruit  to  the  Hower.    Artificial  Q4ithwk 
arranged,  by  P.  Hermann  from  the  fruit;  bj 
PJvinu>,  in  1090,  from  the  corolla;  I y  t!^'  Jt--.;: 
Xaiuel,  iu  1603,  from  tho  fruit;  by  Maga^,: 
1720,  from  tho  position  of  the  calri  and  coaJk 
J.  P.  Pitton,  who  was  also  muned  Toaiaete 
(1656-1708),  travelled  in  southern  Enrofie  oi 
western  iVsia,  coll  l  u  l  a  fine  hcirlaritaa.  lad 
left  a  method  of  arrangement,  in  whtcL  tk 

Slants  are  <UTided  Into  bn'bs  and  ahmbsfi^ 
ivided  into  flowering,  flowcrk-?s,  kitk 
fiowerless  and  fruitluas;  the  first  agaia  5  ticafj 
subdivided),  and  into  trees,  wliich  ha  tvice  rai^ 
d'.vi''.cfl  n=!  tn  tho  flnvrcr;  the  '>rhoIc  OOmpOBSf 
22  jiai  uiiil  grouii.s,  distnlmted  uito  fsaen  a.4 
species.  A  iK>or  physiologist,  he  sconiixl  lie  i  s 
of  sexes.  Ui^  method  was  improved  bj  F.  A,l& 
cheli,  a  sagacious  cryptogamist,  who  ^BmovmI 
the  internal  corolla  of  grasses ;  and  ly  G  :aft 
lioerhaave  tried  to  combine  Baj'a  and  Icv- 
nefoit'i  Ttem;  Bootedara  tfKM»  of  Bivtai  ai 
Tourncfort.  Dillenius,  who  deseriM  tho  rr- 
den  of  the  brothers  Sherard,  at  ElUiaEi,ii^ 
the  foundation  for  U»e  study  of  cryptogBoia 
plants  in  1717.  Charles  Plumicr  poUishai 
from  his  own  otecrvations,  a  cataloinie  11* 
new  genera  of  American  plants  fe;p«cii  .' 
the  Antilles)  in  1709,  and  a  treatiae  ooiem 
Or}-ptoganiology  was  Iftartber  innroved  byi^ 
TransylviKiiaii,  J.  Hedwig.  L.  FeoiM  tut- 
ellod  in  Asia  in  1690,  and  in  America  in  1*^ 
«id  A.  Fr.  Fr6rier  in  Spanish  America;  bsA 
enricliing  botany  with  now  platitis— A  i-r'H^- 
step  was  taken  in  phytology  by  Chari&l-i" 
nnos^  Ixwn  in  1707,  who,  undaunted  by  g| 
treme  poverty,  had  acquired  such  infaOBf 
aa  to  becomo  associated  with  Olaos  (VWn* 
writer  on  biblical  plants,  in  his  botacifS* 
searches^  and  soon  after  a  sabetitote  of^ 
leaned  Rodbeck,  in  hia  botaalo  diife  V 
Flora  Laponica,  tho  best  of  all  hitherto  p 
lishcd  works,  was  the  fruit  of  an 
iouraey  on  foot  in  that  dismal  r^oD.  Tr^m^ 
by  rivals,  ho  betook  himself  to  IIollaDl.  viff 
he  was  well  treated,  being  egpeci:illy  patrc^jw 
by  ClilTort,  wk^o  garden,  at  liarterwi** 
reformed  and  described  in  1737,  Ths  Sw^ 
donis  of  natural  history  were  reoiRtnW  f 
him  in  a  precise  and  elegant  nonienfiA*a^ 
with  apedno  nainea  instead  of  vagoe 
After  having  Tinted  Ihm  in  1738,  steft^ 
made  botanic  excursions  with  AntC'iii^  » 
Bernard  de  Jnasieu,  although  urged 
main,  be  retnmed  home,  and  was  ino*^*'' 
ably  tre.ated  ™t\\  his  death.  Wo  mlf** 
key  to  his  sexual  system,  which  has  biis  ■ 
identified  with  the  bistoiy  «f  botankssl  ff^^ 
and  has  exerted  such  a  marked  iafloeB«» 
iti  development,  that  a  brief  expUn<ooB « 
it  is  momuj  to  tbo  coiatiitM—  *  '* 
article. 
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KABBIAGE9  OF  PLANTS. 


Vloww*  Tlilble. 
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ftalcn  mrl  fefluUa  on  the  mum  thii«niiu. 
Klowen  hertn!i[>hro<liU)*.  itamimt  Mid  pirtllt  fB  OM 

flower. 
^DiMnUy  (no  tffinltjr). 
Male)  Dot  eo^sle. 

BtAtn-fn*  a!»>v«"thi»r  nnronnoofccl  with  Mwh  other. 
//»(.' i>f</y)..';.<.-/i  (no  <ul -.inli  of  i 

buuueos  of  iod«t«rmiattU<i  looKlh. 

1.  JfMf  &  (M-  ~ 

a.  %.  Amm* 

a  7H-        la  Dec- 

4.  T^jiT)--       11.  AxfM-  V««lMlpfo  taMlbOOA 

T.  M  j-'- 

8  iit*tii-  ii-!  sliortcr  thoa  tb«  otbcra. 
15.  T(tru-iiy  \  IP«WW>« 

BUmen*  adberii 

18.  jr<m-  (1)  ] 
17.  Z><-  («) 

&a4  feuiuluA  on  distinct  tluiUmL 
bi'  V  «r»l  maK-«  aatl  fvinale»  la  the  aame  i 

tt.  Fofyautnia  (niAnjr  wo<1<llnies). 
.OfcAWDUTt.NK,  hidden,  cryj4ogiimous. 

yiower*  Mnrrcly  vtsiblu  Ut  tho  n«ke<I  tje, 

2-J,  f  >?7-toy!jmi«  (scprct  Wtd.Jujt:). 

The  naiuber  of  classes  coincides  with  that  of 
lSb»  ftemens  tip  to  the  llth  dftn,  whkb  luis  19 

Btamcn.^.  nic  12th  clrtsA,  ic0$andria  (20  st.a- 
mensj,  diflcrefrom  the  \^ih,  poly  and  ria  (inmj 
stamens),  not'by  the  nnrnber,  but  by  tlie  inser- 
tion of  the  stflinonfl,  which  is  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  culyx  iu  the  former,  and  on  the  reoeptacle 
In  the  latter.  Didynamia  has  4,  telrad^mt' 
mia6  staoMOa,  of  which  2  are  shorter  in  each 
class.  In  the  tnonad^lphia^  the  brother-ha»- 
baiid,  t!ioy  arise  from  one  basis,  in  dindclphia 
from  a  doable  one,  ia pofyade^hia  from  znauj. 
In  tyngemmia  the  ft«neiu  oolMr«  liytli*  an" 
thers  (rarely  by  the  filament.'*)  in  a  hollow  cylin- 
der. In  gytuindria  the  stouiens  nt  on  the 
pbtib  (not  on  the  receptacle).  Monmia^ 
mal«  with  fernnlfs  in  tho  Piinie  plant,  hut  on 
distinct  thalaroi:  iu  diacia^  they  are  on  dis- 
tfnofc  planto;  fM/^amia^  malm  wtth  tmalos, 
on  one  thalamoa,  wliilo  they  are  also  on  dis- 
tinct thalami  in  one  species. — ^The  orders  nro 
taken  fruin  the  pistils  (1st  to  13th  clriss),  thii?;: 
vunuh^  di-f  &C.  gyfUa;  in  the  14th  from  the 
frntt:  pynM**  (lUiKed)  and  angio-  (oorored)  mer- 
mia  (seeds);  so  in  tho  16th,  $ili/ju<).i.i  (podaed) 
and  tilieulom  (with  podlets).  In  the  Idtb,  17U^ 
IWtk,  20th,  2l9t,  andflfld  daaaea,  orders  an  d»- 
nominatcd  from  the  number  of  tlio  stamina 
(in  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  from  diaiulria 
mtward ;  in  tho  21  §i  and  22d  frtmrnotiandria). 
Ijie  19th  class  contains  mostly  compound  Sow- 
ers, and  tho  orders  are  called  jpoZy^mm ;  Poly' 
gamia  eequalU,  fl<jrct.s  all  heniiftplirodito, 
And  of  aimilar  form ;  P.  •t^M9{]||Ki)  flower  rar 
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dlata,  mUk  with  limniplirodtte  florets,  ray 

with  fertile  ones;  P./rmtranm,  disk  with  f  r- 
tile  bermoDhrodite  floreta,  ray  with  barren 
ftmales;  P,  nmmn^i^  didc  with  barren  her- 
maphrodite florets,  ray  with  fori  lie  female 
florets ;  J\  aeffreffiUa,  beside  oommou  i>criantii, 
each  floret  with  ita  own  calyx.  Momgamia  is  an 
order  of  not  componnd  plants.  Beside  the  or- 
ders of  tho  21.'*t  uiid  22a  classes,  from  etaraens, 
there  are  2  orders,  monadtlphia  and  »yngene»ia, 
and  the  iaat  order  of  both  claaaee  is  pynondrta, 
beeanae  in  the  males  a  production  resembling 
a  stylo  bears  tho  stamens.  In  the  2"^^  cVx-vi 
the  iuders  are  mono'^  di-,  tri-acia.  The  last 
dan  hsa  the  following  4  orders :  JUie^»  (ferns) ; 
rnvri  (mosftc?) ;  al^a  (seaweeds) ;  fungi  (mush- 
rooms), «S:c.  The  ninnbor  of  tho  LinniBfin 
elaases  ha.s  lieen  reduced  by  some  to  2!  hy 
cancelling  <hvhc<tndria^  p-di/.-fh  fj>hm,  and  puly- 
gamia.  Ilia  bystcUi  contiuus  7,300  ti|>ccie3 
m  tho  first  edition,  and  8,800  in  the  scconu.  In 
hia  FkilMophia  botanimt  1751  (where  he  saya 
that  tite  natural  method  *Mfnii  mt  et  erU 
lofanii-e\''  that  "all  pi  ants  snow  afilniiy  hoth 
ways,  like  a  coontnr  on  a  map,^^  and  whose 
fttigmeato  were  pablnhed  by  his  pnpU  Q{neke% 
LionsBUS  proposes  67  ccrtnln,  nnd  1  vn;:^no.  frn?- 
xncnts  of  natural  groups  (reduced  kler  to  68 
oert.'iin  and  1  misceOaneons).  The  tostimoBj 
of  Ik-rodotns  on  tho  so^es  of  palms,  Zaluzion- 
ski'd  dcscriptiuu  of  flonil  organs,  Thomas  Mill- 
ington's  (1070)  and  Bobart's  observations  on  the 
fertUiaing  power  of  anthen,  Qrew'a  assertion  of 
the  aarae  power,  Rnd.  Jatt.  Oamevarios^  demon- 
stration finoi)  of  the  same,  Boccone's  experi- 
ments with  palms  (1607kKay's  aa^rUon  of  the 
theory  of  sozea,  Jo.  H.  Bnrddiard*a  letter  to 
Leibnitz  (1702),  jnropocinpr  an  arranjremcTst  of 
plants  by  sexes,  oeb.  Vaillant'.^  (1727)  work  on 
the  sexes,  dec,  led  Linnteus  to  the  development 
and  Bystomatio  api)Iication  of  the  sexual  theory 
to  all  plants.  Not  content  with  his  own 
knowledge,  ho  labored  most  ze.ilon-ly  to  extend 
the  scioDce  of  flora  by  sending  her  apostles,  at 
tibe  eipenae  of  tlie  8wedHdi  treasury,  to  all 
parts  or  the  globe.  Solander  thus  explored 
Lapland,  Archangel,  &c.,  and  circumnaviinited 
the  globe  with  Cook  and  BonkR;  iVter  Kalm 
exi'lori'dFinhindandN.  America;  Peter  Loefling, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  New  Hpain ;  Hasselquist, 
Asia;  P.  Forskal,  Arabia ;  Temstroem,  tho  East 
Indies;  Osliock,  China;  Rolander,  Surinam; 
others,  .«ovcral  province  ofSweden  and  European 
oonntxie.'^.  The  t;vsteni  of  Linnjons  wiis  repu- 
diated by  Boflbn,  Alb.  Ualler  (who  distinguished 
plants  by  nvmbem  and  a  phrase),  Adanson,  Al- 
ston, Bern,  de  T  :  -  i  n,  and  C  G.  Ludwig.  Itsei> 
oellfinc«  was  detuou^tratod  by  J.  K.  ICoelreuter ; 
it  was  improved  by  K.  Spreoccl — in  the  lower 
families,  by  L.  0.  Schmidel  and  J.  lledwlg;  en- 
riched with  new  plants  by  Ch.  F.  Pttrsooii,  K. 
L.  Willdenow,  M.  Wahl,  J.  J.  ROmer,  and  J.  A. 
Bchultes;  and  modified  by  M^rat,  Richard,  and 
others. — Clonteraporaneonsly  with  tho  aetivitj 
of  Linnasus  and  his  many  followers.  f)thor  vo- 
tariea  of  (he  soiuice  extended  ita  domain  with 
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TTiucIi  zeal  ;mJ  success.  John  Burmann  (1707- 
'80),  and  his  sou,  Nichol.  Lawrence,  collected  and 
describod  almost  1,500  new  species  from  tho 
Eosfl  Indie.-,  Ceylon,  and  Africa,  whicli  they  had 
received  from  travellers.  Johti  Comiiielin,  aud 
his  sou,  Gaspar,  published  th«  Morttu  Malabar- 
ieufofthc  governor,  VanBbeedeDnukensteeD. 
Johu  Chr.  I',ux!.Hum  (1001-1730)  discovered 
aud  deacribcd  many  iiu^ir^ian  speeicd  of  plaata. 
New  botanic  gardens  were  founded,  tnd  old 
ones!  iniprovoJ,  ia  iiroporfidu  to  the  Increase  of 
uewly  luuad  (>ia)jt>s  and  ui  tkarer  views  of  their 
nature.  Jos.  Gaertner  published  an  admirable 
t'a/yofoj/Zrt  (treatise on  fruit)  iu  1768,  which  was 
but  little  improved  by  L.  C.  liichard  and  oUiers. 
Tho  consteUation  of  the  Jus.xie\is  had  risen  in 
Lyons,  with  Antoino  (i&80-1758),  Buocossor  of 
Toarncfort  in  tfio  Paris  museam  of  natural  hia- 
tnrv,  ur.il  c>]itor  of  his  Instltutloufs  Rei  Her- 
laricB  (iGU4).  Uis  brother  Jieruard  (1699- 
1776),  ia.sjjvctor  of  tbo  royal  garden  of  tho 
Trianon,  elaborated  a  fc>ysteni  bahed  upon  tlio 
seed,  wliich  wjis  developed  by  his  nephew. 
Tho  otlu  r  brother,  Joseph  (1704-79),  trarelled 
alone  through  tlio  Andes  to  tho  sources  of  La 
Plata,  and  having  been  forced  to  work  at 
tlie  biilding  of  a  bridpo  at  Lima,  became 
dcraugud,  and  died  at  Taiia.  But  tho  star  of 
tbo  first  magnitnde  b  their  ne]diew,  Antoind 
Laurent  (17 1'i-lSSC),  profeissor  m  tho  museum, 
chuueellur  of  tho  university  ^f  Paris,  «Sic.,  who 
publislied  the  Genera  I'lantartim  ttcundtan  Or- 
dlueji  witiiiiih)!  <It)tposi(a  (Paris,  1789),  a  work 
containiag  almost  20,000 species,  and  celebrated 
alike  as  a  monument  of  wonderful  sagacity  and 
of  the  profoondeat  research,  and  for  tho  oleganoo 
and  precision  of  its  style.  J.  B.  do  Lamarck,  St 
V.  \\  :.\'m\t,  L,  C.  Kiohard,  J.  G.  K.  Bat-cli, 
L.  TratUuuick,  &o.,  moditied  tliis  prototype  of 
aU  subsequent  natm^  systems,  of  wbich  asbort 
sj-nop-sis  will  follow.  Tlu-  5iU,  Atlrioii  Henri 
Laur.  de  Jussieu,  sou  of  the  I;t-t  niuiieil  (l>orii  at 
Paris,  17'.>7),  professor  .it  the  uiiiseum,  wrute  on 
the  Eitphorhiii  \\\\'\  Mulj-i'jhlacro'y  on  Chilian 
and  (with  N.  lUlairc  iiuJ  Cambessades)  on 
Braziliau  plants.  Bcsido  tho  methods  of  classi- 
fication already  spokea  o£  J.  Jung,  lioerhaavc, 
'Waehlcndorf^  Adonson,  Oeder,  Cranz,  Scopoli, 
and  Bal.sch,  had  iniule  <lHrcrLiit  .irr.uiLronients 
before  that  of  X.  L.  Jussieu  in  1789, — We  will 
now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  tho  natural  aystonta 
elaborated  since  t!iat  time.  Jussieu  applies  the 
primary  divisious  of  Ray  to  tho  method  of 
Tonmefort  (1694),  and  nses  for  subdivisions 
Oie  pojiitions  of  tlio  f^tamcns  witli  respect  to 
the  ovary.  Of  his  15  clas.sj.s  Uiere  nro  J  of  acuLy- 
ledon-s,  3  of  monocotyledons,  and  11  of  dicoty- 
ledons; and  all  are  dhstributed  into  100  orders. 
Bobert  Brown,  a  precise  observer,  follows 
(1810)  these  orders,  changing  their  sorjuouee, 
considering  tho  classes  often  artificial,  and 
poiutiog  out  the  importance  of  testivation  for 
the  natural  orders.  A.  P.  de  Candone'^ 
scliomo  (1813),  iu  y  series,  is  easy  and  simple, 
tnit  a  mere  scafRddiitg.  In  1819  he  mado  uotr 
groajw  of  aUiaacea  oBder     name  of  oobocta. 


I  a  Lid  view  plants  are  cither  rascukr,  eoty- 
ledonous  (exogens,  dlcotyledonona.  cootainitj; 
thaiamifiora,  calicyfioMt^  cofoli^fi<m,  vlud 
are  all  dichlamyds,  and  tbe  coUection  of  n»- 
nuelilainyiis,  or  eii(l(ii:i.'n>,  niuQocotyledonoui, 
comprising  phanerogams  and  cirptogaosi,  or 
celliuar,  acotyledonoua  (^^aiy  orlesflM»).  ilijii 
IGl  orders.         Prodromuf,  an  ivhiilraule 4*- 
bcription  of  genera,  is  mo:*L  u»«jd  in  Frsnoei 
Ho  also  established  16  rather  loose  cI&sms  o: 
T>l:iTit-^,  •'pi-M-fii'iL'  to  tlielr  Ii)e:i!lty,  such  ii  Kt, 
water,  mar.>li,  aud  meadow  jilant-.  <v-c  iiii  »n 
broke  up  tbe  cohorts  in         ami  altered  ib« 
succession  of  tho  orders  in  the  lormcr  sf«Uni 
C.  von  Agardh,  a  Swedo  (1825),  groups  orioi 
into  classes,  after  the  (  xainijle  of  Biitsrb,  wiA 
9  primary  divisions;  relying  on  IhictiliatiaL 
but  more  on  affinity  than  on  cbaraeten.  0.1. 
Perleb  propo«eil,  in   1826,  an  arnui:>^;Ltr.t, 
whicli  ho  carried  out  in  1838,  in  i  cUiH-a,  '^ii^ 
48  groups  or  alliances,  with  tho  nriniaiy  divi- 
sion  of  Do  CaudtJle  ;  in  all  132  orders,  inwL'^ 
S30  natural  families  oi-eur ;  he  docs  not 
genera  under  them.    li.  C.  Dumortier,  \rif:;cU 
acooUDting  for  his  principleai,  gives  8  d»wi> 
ttaminacia  in  18  orders,  poUinaeia  io  4  ei^ 
and  Jlu'uliieia  iu  8  orders.    Pkeichenbacli  ful- 
lished  Lis  natural  i)hilosophical  system  in 
IV.  Th.  Bartling  (1830)  baa,  under  tbe  Do  Cii- 
dolllan  primary  division,  60  classes  witi  J«j 
orders,  payinj;  esi>ecial  attention  to  tLc  s*i 
John  Luulley  Logan  in  1830  with  a  slight  m;*;^ 
itication  of  i)o  CandoUc,  makinir  2  d.i'Mej  a ' 
tribes,  witliout  minor  groups  or  jtlU^n'^;  tt^^ 
imiLiting  (1833)  Aganlh  and  Bartlinjr,  k  !«• 
duccd  tho  orders  into  groups  called  fiinu  ^ 
dencies),  and  made  some  modlfieatioDi  rol* 
lowin^^'  alnj(i>t  the  same  arranirvmcat,  b«  il- 
tempted  iu  1836  a  reform  iu  nomcccMn.-e: 
modifying  fats  vtewa  on  exopens,  be  fomieil  tit 
albnminous  group,  and  fiuli(ll\ ide'l  tl.i»s*  'i" 
littlo  or  no  aibuineu  into  tho  ti<igyu>j>ii«,  polj- 
carpous,  dicariM^us,  aud  diclinous  group* (iSfji; 
Uieu  he  made  8  classes,  of  uaich  6  in  li* 
sexual  state,  and  2  in  tlie  asexual  (1839); 
finally,  he  reached  his  6th  arran^ciaeot  a 
tlio    Vegetable  Kingdom"  (1845,  Sd  edstf. 
1853),  which  bo  divides  Into  2  statea,  mt  w 
asexual  or  tlowerle^a  i>lants,  containing 2  clis« 
{thtiUogem  and  acrogem,  eoich  with  3  allia&:^i^ 
and  the  sexual  state  or  flowering  plaotji,  coo- 
prisinfr  5  classes  (r^f?cv;r?i*  or  one  airi;;n:v,  t^«' 
geii^  With  1 1  alliances,  dktyogenA  or  iiuf  jil^^-  'J* 
gymnogem  or  one  alliance,  ami  exogent  in  3S 
lian(:c>).    IIo  countd  66  alliance-,  but  when** 
add  the  3  classes  in  single  ulliaucea,  we 
69,  ultimately  divided  into  803  orders,  li « 
wish  to  nnderatand  the  reciprocal  iotiiKncc  oi 
tbe  views  of  eadi  author,  we  must 
the  clirouological  sequence  of  their  ImkA-, 
til  us  we  shall  see  that  during  these  uu  u;^ 
phoaes  of  Llndley^s  efibrta  fa  dassificntion.^ 
wiirks  named  bc-low  have  Wen  pnblj^*»» 
which  bo  of  course  ha^s  made  use  of.  J.b^  I 
(168S)  imitatos  De  Candolle,  attempts  noli^;* 

«r  gnmpfli  ao^^veo  ijuulieB  mtiatmL. 
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Schnltz  ri8«2)  resemblM  De  GandoUe,  bat  9 
priottiy  mvMons,  viz. :  homorffoiia  to  4  daaM, 

and  heterorgana  (stiMivided   into  /n/norgana 
aud  dkhorgann)  in  11  classed,  based  upon  tlori- 
ficfltion.   P.  Iloraninuw  (18M)  Arides  the  or- 
ganic world  into  4  kingdoma,  vefiretable,  phy- 
tOKoio,  animal,  and  man,  and  in  his  Tetraety$ 
iVrt/vr-T  (1S43)  scparfttcs  plants  into  4  circles  by 
firootificatioafaad  soffizea  attra  to  the  namM  of 
hb  Olden  («l  Ibr  iiutenee,  nrfatfro,  liwlead 
of  nrtaMo).   Tho  Swede,  Eliafl  Fries  (1835), 
ranlis  germinatioa  highest,  fructifioation  lowest, 
a&fl  hM  8  olasaea  (tUMIiflMbM^  monoeotyUdoru^ 
and  rwrttf^,  or  cryptogams)  with  20  sab-classes, 
containing  about  95  orders.    0.  F.  Ph.  von 
Martiiis  goes  by  fruit  (1886X  iavants  new 
terms,  and  has  2  provinces,  viz.:  primitive 
vegetation  (in  4  classes,  subdivided  into  snb- 
classcji,  then  series,  cohorts,  and  Ixistly  orders) 
aad  aecoodarv  vegetation,  ooosiatiog  of  fungi 
akme.  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead  (1886  to  1840) 
proceeds  \>y  induction  to  e-<tablisli  u  continimtis 
aeries  of  alliaaces,  in  2  paraUol  series  (one  of 
alga,  tiia  other  or  Aingi),  meeting  in  the  eytl- 
nales  alliance  (T/mdlcy's  rhizogens),  and  having 
at  e^ual  dihtances  in  each  series  analogons  alii- 
aacsatothe  number  of  86  in  each  (beside  tho 
common  one  of  cytinales),  in  a  qna^i  circnhu*, 
or  rather  spiral  figure.    Stepbua  Endlicher 
(Ocnera  Plantiirum  tecitndum  Ordinet  natura- 
ls dupotiUK  Yiodoh.,  188^:'40)^  baa  paitlialMd 
the  most  important  ajatnnatSo  work  rinoo 
A.  I~  de  .Tns-ieu's  of  1789.    Htq  clashes  an- 
swer to  Lindley'a  allianoes.    We  salgoia  a 
ammnaiy  of  hia  mattiod,  ftoii  bli  (mip0ettu 

Two  rf^niH  enntftin  all  pliinU:  1.  TtutOophytn  (Or. 
r«aAAtj,  to  i>ur.uUt<?,  Xo  «'ro.  n.  pruw.  blwitn,  ^^rout ;  llii>  thitl' 
I  fit  belti^'  ilthor  •  leafy  Lrsntbi-d  luft  or  fy<m<I,  fir  n  fUt-loliod 
UMM  of  krn-^n  inattor  up<JD  thoKrouncI,  a  )'<m1  of  ttl>ri'^ ;  aotH 
t' /rf.ii/^-'iy/ii  (Or.  »  >/y'A,  L»t  1 '  //''i*,  tritfiiTAd,  stem,  otolk  ; 
tho  rurmui  lulng  tho  /.'<•«-»  <if  l)u  l'<tlt-T!i<)iiar«,  j-UitfiH  of 
J)u  (Jiin<l<>llt>,  btUiHAttber  at  Ker,  and  so  ciiIUhI  t/iU(/ua»oiidu» 
at  otlit-ra:  lu  shurt,  a  atom,  whether  »ubt«rraiMan  or  tuper- 
t«rrao«faD}.  TUo  UUiUopKyUt  (b«vlng  no  oppoaltjon  of  M«in 
uad  roolk  MMlnl  tomJi  nnr  mzm,  bat  iporM  lengtbrnMl 
lDall4trMlloM)bodiTUlMiatotwoMeUa(MLYta.:  1.  iVwIo- 
pK^ta  {naorof,  nn«t),tK>ni  wltbont  auli,  Ibedlog  bjr  tho  snr- 
h«e,  flm«tlAeaiUiuu  ro^e ;  containing  2  cImsm,  nuMljr,  a/(7(* 
in  7ord«r••IMtl'i9((eao^^an<lMcA«>M•ln4or<l«rsan<l57|^■n• 
"ro.  i.  J/ytUropH^  (oon^H,  posterior,  Utvr).  born  on  Un- 
-111  !  or  oimmI  orgsnh'iv*,  f'-<-.!iriic  from  within,  dovcloplns  all 
Tif.-in.^  at  oneo,  rx^ri''!  M  1  tinith  vly;  conalltuUng  1  oum, 
fisni/i ;  blrtii  bloikn ,  tpuriiiiauono  ur  within  a»ei 
JH  a  «rmt%  SI4  geaera.  la  thia  rcsloa  tlMN  u«  14  otdMa 
ia4  4B8  ninen.  The  eormopKyUx  (having  polar  oppoattkia 
tt  atam  to  roott  VMMIimiA di^nct  aesM  In  the  more  per- 
bet  ioili  vi.luiUi)  hattvUMlnto  3  nectiona.  The  lat  iccUun 
%  acr<A>ryii  (i«^>f,  Qpporraost,  highest,  extreme,  ami  (?^imj, 
o  (rerrnlriato,  rmanate,  bebr«d):  st^itn  ptiwins;  only  at  tbo 
0\tt  lower  ttarl  only  fiMxl-bcarlnc  ;  coni|trl»lni;  8  cohortii, 
lAuieiy  :  1.  .l;i<)/j^y/<i  ( i^a>,  upwaru) :  no  vcs»ols ;  hermapliru- 
lito;  siBiren  frc>*  within  tporanffla;  with  2  rliia»e&,  hepa- 
ic^m,  in  A  orden  and  20  K^ncra,  and  ntu^,  la  8  or<l«rt  and 
0  yowra;  H.  Protophf/Ui :  buDdl<»a  of  vcmcIi  mora  or  Wm 
•emat;  aomatoaax:  apom  free  within  ■poranfia  ofooa 
r  am  ktdget;  5  bI— »i:  a,  tquiMta  (bonetaibX  in  1 
rder,  t  g«ncra;  h,  jUicm  (feraa)^  T  etdaia,  TS  fctx-ra; 
,  hydropUridt*  (wat«r-wiop),  til  f  erdan,  S9  jf«D<  n  ; 
;  atlni^nM,  \a  8  orders.  11  ^oaim;  a  wwct,  f  onlvr, 
l/<:^xdaceji,  10  genera ;  ».  Hyt^ropkjfUi  :  both  lex's  p<>rf«  ct ; 
'c<!a  without  embryo,  iiiany-sporea ;  paraaltea,  witb  1  clau, 
fiVB'intheip  (nx't-tfowiTlnst,  in  3  onlen  ami  14  |rrn«fra. 
'b©  2d  aectinn  U  -impMbryii  :  atalk  (rowtoff  pfrlpherlcally ; 
Itli  11  claaara,  vix.  :  a,  i«(u»Mc«<a,Tn  9  ordan,  fframitUiB, 
nMHM»  2".^  geuvra,  and  cxp^nioaia.  aadgea,  47  faneni; 

tmamltMattm  (owrmi^  afriaM^  fkmrn,  §mBi,  la  a 


order*,  83  fencm;  <*,  heJohl/t  (j>i>f,  pool,  marth,  QtH.  We\ 
in  8  ordora,  10  genera ;  d,  cortmarum  (from  the  eorolliaa 
p«rigonlum),  in  0  orders,  4'i  goiura  ;  t,  artorkUm  {i»r«(, 
Dreu,  ^(o,  rootV,  in  3  ortlcrs,  17  icpncra ;  /,  anarUo  (IjA 
enaia,  iword),  in  7  ord«ra,  1 10  genera ;  ff,  ffyiutndrm  (femal* 
with  male),  in  3  order*.  805  gt^m  ra  ,  h.  *.-»7<j>n<«<'<a  (LaL 
»eitiiminti,  dalntlea).  In  3  orders.  8s  t'.  k'  r  i  ;  i,  JtiitinUn,  In 
1  ordur,  nai<i<i*t»,  6  genera  ;  j,  tpadictjlorit^  In  H  nrdeni,  !ii 
fL-m-ra;  and  k.  princip**,  in  1  order,  palma,  Cli  geiu  ra.  I  he 
Sidscction  i»  tn«  acrumuhOinjn :  sttiii  jpruwinu"  t'lili  at  top 
and  pcripbcrtcally ;  dlvi<i(>d  lnto4  cohorti :  1,  Hooj^trrn/r . 
ovolea  naltod,  ferUllied  Immediately  through  the  up«u  fruit* 
leaf  or  pannaabla  dlak,  with  1  data,  OMi0nMi4  vrkm, 
la  gwMn ;  %.  Apttata  :  no  parifnoliiiiii.  or  •  nuBBMnrtarjror 
aimple  one,  calyeine  or  cotoiod,  mo  or  adhering  to  the  oraiy ; 
with  6  cbwaea :  u,  piperita^  la  a  ordara,  28  genera ;  b,  aqua- 
tier.  In  3  onler.v  lU  gpQi  ra  ,  e,JtUl/tonr  (LaU  isUwi.  catlEin), 
in  15  orders  and  I  sub-order.  72  p-nera  ;  d,  o/<ni<vip  (Lat. 
Uiu,  a  Utclieu-plantX  in  4  or<k'r\  60  emera  ;  «,  thym4l44M 
(^(iM(>i7.  altar,  tlourj,  in  3or'li  rs  UO  l-c  ih  ra  ;  /,  atrp^laruM^ 
in  t  onlera,  9  genera;  8.  Uat>u}ptl<iUt :  (»«rtgoninm  double, 
oxtarior  oalreine.  Interior  oorolUoo,  BUDopatalie,  aeldooi 
•bortiro ;  witb  10  daiaaa :  a,  plumbiiglM*  (lAt.  tAuminm^ 
•  dlMfdorlelha  ma,  which  aome  ipadra  were  believed  to 
am),  taflordon,  10  wnera ;  h,  affffr»ffalm.  In  8  orden,  Mt 
gvnera  :  r, campatmlinf<M,  In  b  ordura.  09  genera :  d, eapHf 
/ilia  (fruin  cUmbiag  liko  a  goat,  Lat.  capro\  in  f  or- 
diT!*,  240  jrem  ri;  c,  ronlnrttm  (twlstod).  In  7  onlera,  W7 
K*nera;  /,  ntn-uii/erit,  in  S  ora^ra,  '-'Id  grn<>ra;  g,  tntfu- 
li^Aont,  in  5  onK  r^,  :*>i  ci  tii  ri  ;  A,  f»-nnmiilie  (masked),  in 
7  onlors,  8H  p  -i  rn,  i.  ;  ,;.il  int'ur,  Iti  4  onl.'r;.  7o  gvi.era; 
4,  bieomM,  in  K  ordera,  hil  genera;  4.  /»i.//i//.«*t/<a  (MaXvuw, 
to  dlMOlra^  oannto):  peHgualnm  doubu-,  outer  calycino 
(with  leaflati  dUtlart  or  ooai««ce<l,  fruu  or  cognate  wiih 
ovary,  ■ometimes  colorod),  Inner  ooroUlae  (parta  dWlBet  or 
aeldom  united  by  b«««  oTataaioM,  bjrpo-.  pen-,  or aplgjnoaa), 
BoiiK'timva  aborU vo ;  with  33  cUaaea,  vii. :  o,  diteatU^  (disk- 
flowcringy.  In  7  order*.  252  g«n<>ra ;  *,  comiculat<r,  in  8  or- 
ders, 77  genera;  c,  pnlt/carpictr.  (many-frultfd*.  In  8  onttn, 
132 eeoura;  </,  rKanid< {fninS,  |HJUi>'i;ranat<',  here  mllT* 

Jilte<l),  In  5  ordor»,  ".'lU  f  .  ripri;  ntlxnnl/ui  (C\ni[x\ri<^.  n*- 
um^o,  wat<>r-lll.v>.  hi  3  i.r  l,  rs  nnd  I  »ub-or<ior,  I"  k''  ni  ra;/ 
paristaU*,  In  18  ordera,  W  grm-m;  g,  p*p<>ni/trtr,  lit  S  or- 
dara, as  Kencra;  A,  o/MuiHto,  In  I  order,  c<icU<M,  9  genera ;  i, 
earyophyUlne^r  (,»apvo¥  walaut,  and  ApXA.j*,  frytn  tho 
appearance  of  the  flowcr-huds  of  pinks).  In  4  ordeia,  108 ma- 
era;  J,  columni/trm,  in  4  onlers,  126  g«nera;  k,  gmtufirm, 
in  9  order".  91  K'V^'  i'a;  /,  hrj,  ,  >-i,t^.,  (r  i  more  ft^rant 
In  the  fvenini:,  t7irtpi|,>,  in  r>  onb  r",  73  genera:  »«,  actra 
(mafile*),  in  5  orders,  86  genera,  n.  pol^aiiHsm  (><iAa, 
milk,  bttU>'\<  d  to  favor  nillk-t)c»  rotion  when  fed  upon),  in  S 
orders,  ICgfn.'ra;  c.franguUr^fir,  lu  7  onlors,  liirtiron-ra;  p, 
trteoect*.  In  8  orders,  129  irenera;  q,  Urtbinthlm  t,  In  lO 
orders,  154  geneia;  r,  aruinaUa  ^Uke  craa»-bilb»,  la  4  or* 
dan,  n  genera;  a,  ciU]fc{Mor<ty  In  8  orden,  103  genera;  U 
mf/m/btra,  la  fl  orden,  ITS  genera;  w,  maOtorva,  in  S  or* 
dera,  77  genera;  r,  leguminotn,  in  8  orders,  421  genera.  Aa 
appendix  of  57  dooblful  and  of  hi  not  yet  de!>cHb<^d  genera, 
with  a  Mipploineiit,  f.iliiw^  tho  alHive-dfirrlbod  syKtcm, 
wlilf-h  cimLiiin*  CI  rla«-i-5  In  277  onlera  and  8,><SS  (f<«nen. 
Adding  tho  doubtful  aud  not  (!.  '>.  riU  iI,  we  arrivo  nl  6,953 
genera  (in  Hl'i),  estimnU'.l  at  '  '  y  I.  L  u'li  v  In  KiJ, 
CORinrialng  9rl,9-ifi  species;  so  that  we  'tirri  not  for' from  tho 
mars  in  taking  the  .round  numbers  of  10,000  genera,  with 
lOO^OOO  apedea,  mora  or  less  known  at  the  present  time. 

Thomas  Baakerville  (1889)  made  some  good 
remarks  on  tlio  siippoicd  sni»fTiority  of  somo 
plaota  over  others ;  when,  in  realit/,  erenr  one 
lipaifto^llttad  mrita  ptoee  In  the  aeriiea  of 

being.  E.  Chr.  Trnntvetter  (IP  11"),  ninro  of  a 
philosopher  than  of  a  lx)tftnist,  Fttidit-*  phints  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient-s  and  divides  them  into 
semi-plants  (subdivided  into  f'tvi,  hivea,  nooty- 
ledona  ;  and  trunruli,  st/ilks,  monocotyledons), 
and  genuine  t)bnt8  ($iubdivided  into  herba  ana 
trees).  L.  Oken  (1810  and  later),  in  hia  XMr- 
iueh  dsr  Naturphil/tophit,  arranges  planta  ac* 
o^'plintj  to  a  correspondence  with  the  animal 
kingdom  and  the  bodies  of  aoimala.  Adolpho 
Brongnlart  emnnanlaa  Hia  genera  of  planla 
cultivated  at  the  Tunsenm  of  natural  hi'itory  in 
Paria  (1S4S);  abandons  Joiisitia's  apetaUe ;  in* 
data  upon  the  impracticabilitj  of  a  lineal  ar> 
taamaiiMiiil;  pnUTeiyiiigliTauaoatlMTariona 
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kinds  of  albumeo^  has  2  chief  diTisioos,  erypto- 
gatna  (branching  into  ampk  igena  and  aerogena^^ 

and  ph'incro'jamcg  (bra»dii:»:^'  int<i  r/cno-  and 
ifif.')frj!.'''t>rifx!)-^  iu  all  68  ciii.f>H;.s,  wiiii  249  cor- 
t.ii.'i         27  raguc  orders.     C.  F.  Mcisncr'a 
I'lmturum  Va^cultrinm  G'tm  Ai,  <ti'.  ^1843),  b 
a  large  and  useful  work,  uli  j^c  bcj^iiming  is  ia- 
ConsUtout  with  the  great  bulk  of  what  follows. 
He  intended  to  follow  Do  CaDdoll&  and  makes 
47  classes  of  vascular  (dicotyleoonons  and 
moncotyledonous)  lilaiits,  in  268  certain  and  7 
vague  orders.   Atuien  de  Jus?icu'3  Cours  cU- 
mmtaire  fThutoire  naiurelU  (1844)  is  a  little 
Work,  with  an  auidysia  of  cliaracters;  the  ar- 
rangement, however,  is  artificial,  for  the  pur- 
pose <tf  finding  a  plant  easily.    Lindley  also 
pive«  an  artificial  nnalysl-i  of  iho  iiaturrJ  <,>r(li,Ts 
on  piigcs  801-810  of  Lb  "  Vegetable  Kiiigdum." 
K.  J.  KiHitli  (1847)  imitates  the  principal  divi- 
sion of  Eudlicher,  bat  makes  subdiviaioDS  cape* 
cially  according  to  the  floral  organs.— Some  of 
the  most  dlstinguislied  botanic  travellers  arc  : 
IL  Adausoa  on  the  Benegal,  Cb.  P.  Thunberg 
(sQoeessorof  Linnaaiis)  on  tbecaM<rfGood  Hope, 
Kao^npfer  in  Jai-nn,  Ruiz  and  Pavon  in  Chili 
aiid  Peru,  Mutis  iuetiuatorial  America,  Jacqninia 
South  America,  Swartz  in  the  Antilles,  Aublet 
in  Guiana,  Jac.  L^  iurciro  in  r»  liin-China,  Com- 
mersou  almost  all  uvcr  the  gluUc,  Roxburgh  in 
Bengal,  Dcsfontaiues  in  Algeria,  M.i^jon  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Uopey  Lo  Dru  and  Kiedel  aroand 
the  globe,  LabiUardidre  «ad  Yentenat  in  Ocea- 
nia (tlie  f  iriijcr  also  in  Van  Dicnien's  Lund  and 
2few  Caledonia),  JL>u  Petit  Xhouars  in  Madagas- 
oar,  A.  Miohanx  In  ISTorth  America,  Alex,  yon 
lInniboMt  and  Aim'  Bonpland  in  South  America, 
Rvb.  I'.r  )wij,  Willi  the  painter  Bauer,  in  Austra- 
lia, Ei.ri  tiberg  in  Egypt,  Abyssmia,  Dongola 
and  Arabia  (where  he  collected  47,000  speci- 
mens). Lesson  iu  Oceania,  Baron  Hugel  in  iho 
East  Indies  and  Oceania,  Russegger  in  Syria,  Cor- 
dofan  in  littoral  ArabiaLj.  D.  Hooker  in  Poljne- 
ala  and  the  South  sea,  Lesehenaolt  de  la  Tonr 
twice  in  lliml  j^tan,  Grifnth  in  India  and  Boo- 
tan,  V.  Jacquemont  in  E.i.st-Indiik  Siebold  7 
years  in  Japan,  Ed.  RQjjpel  and  Scliimper  in 
isubia  and  Abyssinia;  Otto  iu  the  CordiUeras, 
on  the  Orinoco, and  in  Korth  America;  Riedcl, 
Lug. de  St.  Ililaire,  Spix  and  ilartius,  Moi  it  /,  G. 
Garrlncr  in  Brazil  and  Guiana  ;  Si  iicraljiM  -1.  m 
Guiaua  and  Louisiana,  Nntl.ul  iu  iJic  Uuiied 
States,  Tweedie  on  the  pampas  iu  Buenos 
Ayrea,  Jo.  f  razer  and  Thomas  Dnimmoad  in 
the  United  States,  Bertero  and  CL  Gay  in 
Chili,  Allan  Cunningham  in  New  Zealand  and 
New  Holland,  M.  Chomiseo  in  Oceania  and 
around  the  globe,  Ifeyen  aroond  the  globe, which 
C.  Gaihlichaud  circumnavigated  3  times  with 
Frcychict.    The  empire  of  lius^ia  was  exumiued 
by  S.  Pallas  in  the  wuth ;  by  Baer  in  Nova 
Zembla;  by  Dr.  Bclirern  k  in  Samoycd;  by 
Buprecht  and  Saveliew  iu  tho  polar  regions; 
by  Fred.  Parrot  hi  the  southern  regions  whicli 
had  not  been  visited  by  PaUasi  by  Elirenberg 
(with  Alex,  von  Unmtioldt  and  K>:e)  iu  i)arta 
of  Siberia  not  visited  by  Gmelia  end  Pallaa. 


The  flora  of  Asiatio  Bn^aa  also  ores  mn^w 
the  labon  of  Ledeboor. — Axooog  the  reart- 

able  flora<5,  or  works  cthiMtin.:  the  jhnt?  ' 
various  countries,  the  follow  iug  may  be  L  r.,- 
tioned :  Flora  Suecia  (1647),  by  Magnm  X 
Cel-^ius;  F.  Laponiea^  by  CLinnffius;  F.E<^ 
lensUy  by  Jo.  C.  Buxbanm ;  F.  Indiea,  by  X.  L 
Burmann  (1768);  P.  Camiolia,  by  Scopoii; 
F.  Angliaif  by  liadaoa  (1762);  F.  LmdiMMit, 
by  Ourds  0774) ;  F.Seotia,  by  LightfbottlTTTi; 
the  s[ilendid  Flora  Danim  (begun  in  176L  i: 
tho  oi-der  of  XingFrederic  V.) by  OederJiuSm 
M.  Vahl,  and  Homerman ;  F.  itofris,  It 
Jacquin  (5  vols.,  600  plate.-);  Tiimk,hx  Piilt; 
of  Piedmont,  bv  AJlioui ;  L'MirlUf  dt  Frm 
(l780-'93),  by  Bulliard;  the  fine  Frenebflont 
iy  Do  Lamarck  ittI  Do  Candullc,  aiid  arwdw 
by  Mutcl.    Maguiiiecut  works  are;  iLe 
Plantarun  rar^iorum,  by  Jacquin,  who  m 
tronized  by  the  emperor  Francis  L;  tbe^SsTe 
mv(r,  by  L'Hdriter  de  Bnitene(lTU-'S),vBl 
plaus  by  the  celebrated  Redout^  ako  b 
Sertum  AnglUamtai i  Philip  Miller's  G&rdeKTi 
and  Florislis  Diotiooary,  commenced  eeaHya 
1721,  tho  forcninncr  of  Curtis's  coHftk*. 
whicli  began ^in  17^7,  and     still  coatmiiti 
Tho  latter  is  rich  in  good  plates  of  plantiwl* 
vated  in  tho  rnited  Kingdom.   Irom  Cflaol 
Woodcuts,  tho  best  amoug  which  are  lb* 
of  Clusiua,  Dodoens,  C.  Baohin,  and  Ralbtci, 
or  impro--ionB  of  plants  with  priatsn'  a*» 
in  HnjiirL'.^,  Sowerby'a,  Grew'a,  vAtAM^ 
works,  and  fn  un  mere  outline  dr.i".vinf-,  2  is 
Plumter,  Linnsus,  jr.,  dc^  there  has  b«<»tac(fr 
stant  improvmnent  ia  the  artist  reprcseatiin 
of  plants  which  ke^  pace  withtl.e  p-of!l>s' 
tlio  science,  until  wa  reach  the  perforuuwsct' 
Redout6  and  Ida  aaocessors.   Beside  the  do:^ 
and  pictorial  representations  of  pUn^sal^ 
their  piirts,  meutiuued  abovoy  almost  i^^. 
province  of  Europe  abounds  m  many 
often  magnificent,  Uteraiy  and  artifltic  di^p.^" 
ofitsTOf^etation.  TbeBtentDreoftiwsewvs 
is  rccordi-d  m  G.  A.  Pritzel's  TketavruU^ 
tratura  Botanica  omnium  Otnlw^,  l^^'*^ 
C^pMtm meiuBiM (Lupa.,  1861).  Tbafi^^ 
tho  assiduous  labor  of  8  ycari  coraprcVEib 
that  b  valuable  in  the  works  of  A. 
iiieus,  Sc'guier  (on  the  general  litentaw  c 
botany);  in  tli.ve  of  J.  Dryiindor  (oo 
IJau]-.^'d  hbrary;,  in  ilic  mouugraplia  of 
stroem  (Sweden),  Adamski  (Poland),  Hii>J* 

(Hungary^,  fitember^  (Bohemia),  Im^v^ 
(Russia),  in  the  botank)  mpartmeots  of  lu  9t 

public  liltrarie-^,  and  in  tho  private  bf^^ 
li  brariee  of  the  emperor  of  Anstria  (prolsKj  -^J 
richest  of  all,  thanta  to  the  eflbrts  of  S.  Eodbc^ 
and  Fenzl),  of  Link.  Schechtendal,  K;.uir 
CuadoUe,  Jofisieu,  Delessert.  B.  Wtbl,  *^ 
LeveillS,  Hbntagne,  Grlsebach.  tc. 
mention  among  the  oldest  herDaria  (c*ll^ 
hoTti  sicci)  are  iliosc  of  Iiauwoii|  Caya*f^ 
Plukenet,  Petiver,  Toumefort,  Luumcbs.^^ 
-      -  -  '  -    ^  ,Ptfiu^ 
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cTcellent  work,  tmnslatod  intoFrencli  byBoflbn 
(1735),i8  full  of  most  sagacious  remarks  on  the  in- 
ternal Btraotaro  of  plaats,  altboagh  it  contaiiu 
but  little  on  tho  motion  uf  the  nutritive  liquitlH. 
Together  with  Malpighi'a,  Gre«X  aiulUedwig's 
worlEi^  it  Inaagitniled  a  new  em  fn  natortl 
scieoce.  Robert  Ilooke's  **  Miorogrnplilu"  (I-on- 
doD)  1607),  however,  is  tJia  first  work  ia  which 
the  Togotil  cell  is  noticed.  Molpighi  (1670) 
next  describt's  it,  leiidin;^  tho  jfhalaiLX  of  acute 
observers,  6uch  an  MirUd,  Duirochet,  Amicif 
Moldcnhawcr,  Von  Mohl,  linger,  &c.,  to  Schlei- 
den,who  has  best  described  the  primitive  utricle, 
naming  it  cytoblast  or  germinating  cavity.  The 
Ilollaiider  Muldor  riiid  the  German  Scharht  aro 
now  in  tho  froutrank  of  those  who  trace  all  v^e- 
tation  from  flie  MU^prodtiolng  cytoblart.  TIm 
rotation  of  the  cellnhu:  sap  wru  fi  rst  doHcribcc!  "hy 
Cor  Li  in  1772,  and  afterward  better  obtj^rvcd 
by  Biot,  De  laBaise,  and  later  by  Fon  tana,  L.  C. 
Trevirantw,  Meyen,  kc. ;  a  similar  circulation 
was  named  cyclosia,  by  Cosbiui,  SchulLz,  Morrcii, 
&c  Only  the  principal  observers  or  experi- 
menters in  phvtotomic  det^  con  here  he  incn- 
tknied,  tIz.  :  of  organic  mucns,  Brongniart^  Mohl, 
Valentin ;  of  ineinhnun?,  Roixt  nn<l  Link  ;  of 
elementary  fibre^  Porkii^e  and  Morren;  of 
paroichyma,  Goal  and  Ifolder;  of  fi1»«-eeualv 
tiaaae,  Moldenhawor  (1770);  of  spiral  vo-:<ob, 
Katzing,  Bischolf,  aud  Ukuii ;  ou  woody  ti^uo, 
Ltbillarai&re,  Dnhamel  {Phytique  det  arhra) ; 
on  laticiferons  tjssno  (cinencnytnn),  S^hnltz 
(1829,  which  discovery  explains  Uie  principal 
phenomena  of  tho  motion  of  the  sop  or  cydos^Is, 
according  to  the  French  school,  but  is  denied  by 
Heycn);  on  tho  ascension  of  sop,  Sarrabat, 
Bonnet,  and  Link ;  on  the  epidermis,  Kroker 
and  his  son  (1800);  on  the  biurk,  Dnhamel, 
Senebier,  end  PolBnt;  on  eork,  Sprengel;  on 
Iftftves,  Bonnet,  tlio  I5rrivrii«,  StcinhcH,  ;r;  1  T 
fiamtein  (also  ou  tho  stem  and  root,  IdlS;,  on 
floral  oriransi,  Dunal ;  on  tlio  antlior,  PurkirUe 
and  Kiuith;  on  the  polUn,  li.  Urown,  A. 
Bronguinrt,  Fritzscho,  Grillitli,  Mohl,  Schki- 
den,  and  Wimmel ;  on  the  ovary,  t^chykoffrtky 
and  Grisebach ;  on  the  ovule,  K.  Brown,  Thos. 
Smith,  Turpin  de  Mirbcl,  Brongniart,  and  Tre- 
Tiranus.  Dinco  IL  d\vi;r,  V  i  !m  r,  Persoon, 
Agardh|  Neee  von  £senbeck,  Fries,  Viriaai|  J. 
Brodfe,  and  other  cryptogamists,  the  fliuet 
anat.jmic  ub^^irvafions  in  this  depurtmont  have 
b^u  made:  on  fungi,  by  EhrenUr:.',  Ijoveill^^ 
Montagne,  Berkeley,  Kiutz-h,  TuLisae,  and 
Pringshoim  :  in  mycology,  by  BononUn  ;  on 
bepatic{D,  by  GottM>he;  un  lichens,  by  G.  vua 
Holle,  Sj)eer9chneider,  J.  D.  W.  Bayerhoffer; 
on  algtc,  by  Kfltzing.  Docaisne,  Naegoli,  Thuret, 
Derb^a,  and  Cohn. — Phytochemistrv  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  organic  physics  by  IV>  Saus- 
anre^  A.  ToalinmboUUi  andGray-Lassac,  and  ee- 
pecially  from  the  demoiwtratioo,fn  1804^  of  the 
iiiv.'iriaMo  ratio  of  oxygen  to  hydrogen  in  Ottr at- 
mosphere, under  aU  ctrcumianccd.  Farther 
obeerradons  on  the  variable  quantitlea  of  ear- 

bonicgas,  of  wat-tr.  -iTuvsonia,  hydr  ■ '.-n  L'n--,  nnd 
ralphoretted  hydru^^cu  giid  (singly  auu  ludopcud- 


ently  of  each  other,  and  bat  occasionally  present 
in  the  atmosphoro),  together  with  those  on  the 
conditions  of  the  atmospheric  air  over  the  seas 
and  over  other  large  botliod  of  water,  as  well  as 
on  the  conditiwM  of  all  mtt&  of  water,  and 
on  the  oonstltaent  elementary  parts  of  Tariooa 
m\U — all  these  conqne-?t-s  of  modern  science 
form  the  basi<i  on  which  the  chemical  properties 
and  phenomena  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom  hava 
been  FPrntlnized.  Moreover,  sinco  Galileo  con- 
quered Llio  Torricellian  horror  of  a  vacuum,  the 
reason  why  tho  root  roceives  one  matter  in 
preferenoe  to  another  must  be  attributed  to 
affinity  of  its  exterior  membrane  to  the  matters 
which  surround  it  in  the  soil.  NoUet  first  ob- 
aenred  (1748)  that  2  different  %uid  mixtures, 
aefiinited  by  a  penneaUe  wall,  mntnally  ex- 
change tho  matters  solved  in  them.  Dulrochot 
nnm^  these  mutual  transits  en<i«wwiA*w  and^  jM*- 
mcnis  (in-giving  and  out-going).  Chevroul,  Lie- 
big,  Viorordt,  and  tho  clear-headed  Jac.  Mole- 
8cliott,with  many  othen*,  have  made  many  exper* 
iments  concerning  this  transudution.  On  these 
premises  other  observations  and  oxperimenta 
nave  become  safer  and  their  results  more  trust> 
worthy  than  they  oould  have  been  otherwise. 
Trinchetti  and  Yogel  studied  the  teoeption  ni 
tnoriraale  matter  by  the  root*  J*  Holisr,  flnd> 
ing  fungi  and  confervio  In  the  lungs  of  hlrd>t,  and 
othcrsi  Kceing  coul'ervce  on  goldfishes,  frogs,  <iSbc., 
studied  the  reception  of  orgonie  stt^tonccs  by 
plant.-^.  Tlio  ron.M)n  of  the  ury-rot  was  found  to 
bo  a  funguHi  {uuruLiud  dittrmtor).  The  sjilts 
pre^nt  in  tho  humus  were  found  by  Soubeiran 
and  Moleschott  to  part  with  their  acids,  which 
are  sucked  in  by  the  roots.  The  ingenkxiB  Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  has  made  many  experi- 
ments on  tho  reception  of  nitn^^en  and  oxygen 
Into  plants.  Gmsbem  had  long  befi»re  c«Bed 
attention  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  plants 
at  uiglit.  Senebier  (1788)  most  conclusively 
proved^  in  his  Phynohgie  tigetalty  that  the 
carbonic  arid  of  the  atmosjihere  is  an  aliment 
of  plauw.  Priestley,  Spallanzaiii,  Ingenhouss,  Do 
Saassuro,  Davy,  and  Draper,  have  illustrutod  tho 
exhalation  (^oxygen  in  the  day,  and  its  reception 
at  night,  or  oven  in  the  shade.  Boussinganlt 
has  made  experiments,  on  tho  large-t  scale,  on 
the  mutual  influence  of  air,  water,  earth,  and 
idants.  Voider  dtaoovered  the  proteine,  npoo 
which  ho  built  a  theory  of  his  own,  eX[>laining 
many  phenomena  of  vegct^tiuu,  aliliuugh  it  is 
now  proved  that  the  protome  is  not  a  radfoaL 
Tho  ccrenl;?  wcro  Rtudied  by  Beeoarla  ;  tl>c»  pro- 
portions of  tho  amyluceoua  bodies  in  j-lants 
(such  as  esiUtUar  matter,  inuline,  dextrine,  tho 
sorts  of  sugar,  mannitc,  pectine,  Arf^.),  by  B6« 
rard,  Pcligot,  Braconnot,  Eichhof^  Payeii,  and 
Pcreira  ;  oily  substact  l-y  Ilartig,  Mulder, 
Donilcrs,  I^enko  and  Laakowsigr,  Pbyfiiir, 
OOrgey,  and  especiallv  by  Domaa;  wax,  by 
Brodie;  tlie  ehhtrophyl  and  its  modifications, 
by  Berzelius,  Girardin,  Hulxr,  and  Avequin; 
the  aahee  of  vegetables,  hy  Levi,  Ilidion,  Rich* 
ardsdo,  and  ncrni>ath.  The  mo>t  (Klic-ate  dis- 
covery in  phytocheuiistry  wasmudo  by  Pastaur, 
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riz^  of  *  double  silt  of  grape-ftciU  (with  natroa 
fend  ammoDia)  in  S  kinds  of  crrstala,  vhich 

yit  id  2  ari<Ls  that  are  dl«ti?t;nibhable  only  bv  the 
cue  refractin;!  s<>Iariz'.-«l  towiird  the  ri;^ht, 

the  i>tXicT  toward  iLt-  left,  buL  ai:rcciu2  {n-rfectly 
in  all  other  rcspeeta.  An  apparatas  lor  the  mi- 
cro?k*ni»e,  to  br.-  u-ol  with  p  larLztsl  light,  was 
contrived  by  Iknxk,  a  >iurwe|naa.  Biot» 
Ehrenberi?,  Schacht,  wad  others,  esrperimented 
n'itli  tiic  jM'l.u  i/ci!  ray. — Phyi' -patlv ilogy  has  as 
T«.t  but  fi  ^c.'inty  hUTuturc:  W,  Ft.H:kc,  J.  MCin- 
ler.  ati  i  1*.  llurtir.ir,  have  writu-n  oa  thej^xitato 
di><;tMj ;  Von  Muhl  on  the  frrapc  di-.  ;ise  (16o2  ; 
on  the  slev-p  of  plant*,  we  have  ib>tl*tiiann  aiid 
CvOppcrt;  ou  poroisiric  fungi,  L>e  Bary  and  Ta- 
la»ne:  on  the  action  of  ether  and  ehloroform 
on  plaiii-s  F.  C.  C'l..nicU'.  Tlie  be-t  written 
treatise*  on  fcnn'.ntauuu  and  the  do«  ay  of  or- 
funW  ui.ittcr  is  by  LicLig  (2d  part  of  his 
!it.raistry  applied  to  Agricaltore  and  Ph7ii> 
oIm-v,"  1^4G),  who  defines  putrefaction  as  an 
iuicnnin^iiug  of  2  or  more  tuelamorphoscs. 
An  admirable  work  on  the  metamorphoeea  of 
plants  was  wri't  n  by  Gxthe,  1790;  and 
"  AphoriMus  on  Chemical  Phytophysii^loiry,"  by 
A.  von  Humboldt,  in  17d4.  On  symmetry  in 
the  fonn  of  plants  have  Chatin  and  Moqnin^ 
Tuudoii.  All  prt  it  chemists  f lu  h  as  Fourcroy, 
Vauquclio,  licrzciius,  bir  U.  JL»avy,  Faraday, 
and  Lauipadins,  Ac^  treat  on  the  oonstitnent  porta 
ofj>lanls.  Finnlly,  the  lnUuwin^r  phyt(jtomists 
and  phytophvHolo^irita,  not  meutioued  altove, 
also  dc.'*orvc  particolar  notice :  An;^.  St.  Hilaire, 
Desfontaineei  Desvaux.  Ch.  Gaudic!iaud,  Coa- 
vorchel,  lk'<>onorel.  M:irnirc-Prin*.ep.  Bory  deSt, 
Viuceiit,  i'ciiijjot  do  lieauvois,  lliomse>n,  E. 
Dariinont,  A.  Comparetti,  Keith,  Rudolphi, 
Kieser,  Meyer,  Unger.  With  rt^rard  to  tho 
Dses  of  plants,  the  principal  authors  are .  Dier- 
bacli,  Fee,  Geiger,  Guibuurt,  Von  Martins, 
Kees  von  Ef»eiibcck,  Pereira,  RichMr  l,  liovle, 


and  e-ipeeially 


laii  Ei.  ".!';<  her,  in  hi.s  Euchi- 


riiifii.  II.  >i  haeliihas  wnueu  OU  the  textures 
of  oKunierco;  Reissock  on  fibrons  ttssnes 
(IH.jj),  J.  J.  Kiiu^<-eau  contri^tued  much  tow- 
ard populariziug  tlio  knowledge  of  plants. 
Among  ladiea  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
b<<luny,  It  may  butHco  to  mention  Hn. Griffith!^ 
of  I>evon>liire,  Eni;.,  w  lio  dii^covered  many 
plaut-s  and  Mim  l  >rake,  whose  drawiug?*  are  ad- 
miruble.  On  the  affinities  of  pLants,  Amott,  Aug. 
SUliilalre,  JH  iim  tt,  Uenlham,  Camba-^ules,  De- 
caisne,  Von  Martins,  Miers,  and  liichardf  may 
be  confinlted. — We  will  now  give  an  alnh»> 
betieai  Ii>t  of  natives  and  foreigners  who  have 
prunioi.  .!  the  botany  of  the  United  States  and 
of  UriLiih  America: 

Wm.  nALt.wif,  a<i.!«to<l  Elliott  In  the  sketch  of  the  botAny  of 
R.  C.  an  I  (.a. 

•<v>r <"'f  S"t.inT  In  PhUa«1<'l[>!il!i,  "Co!- 
IcctimiH  f.tr  on  V.^snv  towrir-!  n  M  ifi  ri.-i  Mnl'.ra  of  the 
U.  S."  Kf-*-!"^**;  ••■KM.'tti.  iit'*  i<l   V.f  Natural  Hi*t.>rv 

of  I'tt  ,■■  f..l.  ;  "Vr^■Jn■^,    t  V .  l-  ta' h.f.  '  IT1«1;-K,.'- 

Iiu  Ilt^  nf  11., tuny."  r.  t  i-,  ,!.  w'-h  I il  1oti«  nf  Hrili-li 
exn'ii)>U'«.  \)- .  I...-vl  i-ij  •  y!,  '-<t  Virrjitiio't  ( Ffarhincnlv 
to  III!'  tttr,ni./i  l  i  i.(  l.ifiii.i  I,-.,  l>nl  an  ciihiru't '1  iiin.f- 
Jfl.-<l  cdlli.iM  i.f  th.  wrk  i.f  t  t,>ii  urn!  <;r"ti.,\  l'h:l.i., 
l^Df:  ">|'<<-liiiiri  of  a  tJtojrmj-lilc  View  of  Trt•«^s"  Ac,  of 
Murtk  AuMrtw  betwMQ  ]aU  71*  aad  75'  (leooMiyUteji 


W.  P  C.  P^nmi,  •FW»  TiJ-!.- 

».;.  1  ».->l«t/»  Prt.  e     rj-  ,-.       ■  -■ 
li-  trst  r-  ixz-.c  ri.-  .■■ '     '■  v  -  . 

Jacob    Bt«iiixc»-.  /"-^rv.'.i 

>-•>!)  tb  '  Vo  ■  iltlta  <  flpj)' 

the  ;>!  vuL.  iHtx 
F.  l.-"-«T  c.  ::ii..ire'l  Am.  -lna  pliall*!i* 

oi.i  ;.•  r''ir;i  i.ow  In 
J.  A.  Bcccrr  ^«df«auHfbniCb<» 

lr,j-...n>.  l»-)ti. 
B;.  -  >.    Li>:  of  Plants  e*vl  <-<:M«5  M  *' 

J.  B».  w»»,  .sy.'rtj  Am*rif»jnti,  ■ 

If  V  .. 

J.  1  ABET  de>:htK'^l  tlie  r4^1^i*  u  i>  '  " 

ihr  BiijiixiAs,"  8  vi '.^  !■  ..  1 " ;  ■ , 
ir.  .'fiu^,  trvating  of  t"  '  '  At  '"i  ■- 
tjtie  uf  /f,>rttis  Euri  '.  r  .i'/n  t 
T.  t  LATTi'?*.  of  Yin:;:!  wac'iai 
Ifs  puMi*hc  I  In  tL-  -.'.1  o.li-  •'.  • 

near  Ni-*  bunrh,  N.  Y.),  puMi»- 
"/'«•»/.  1T«.    He  coirespootW  a- 
vid.^.  L'.ana-ua,  (.4>l!iui«on.  Mxl  all  o*."* 
the  ti:ti«».   II 14  work  dtM*  sot  go  b>  .> 
Lintiaii*.    His  dAtiphUT,  wiftfof  l^.  ' 
d.x  nJKHl  tiio   IIyjt*ricum  Vi^;> 
(lr.»vi'iui^  uf  ]ilant«.  was  MlmlrH}  I.- 
kit  her  work.  Flora   K<'ri  R'-r-- 
from  whom  It  caiuo  into  the  ha'  '-■ 
Wt  into  the  library  of  6ir  Jot.  fia^i^ 
P.  COU.III&OX.  of  LoodoQ.  ft  ftiesd  ol  I 
Banam  ami  others  with  %  love  «f  v 
menta  on  lyck^  diotci-i,  oonobanc-. 
cone«emiDi:  the  aex  of  plAnt«. 
J.  c  " 

The  AhM  CoKXCA  rcttueed  Mull 

aicu'a  ajatcm,  for  his  cla^>9C3  at  I'i  -  ' 
IL  U.  Cboom'a  munograph  on  ^r--  ' 
Aanala  of  th«  N.  Y.  Lrceam,"  roi  i  '. 
IL  Cltlsb  wrote  aa  accoaut  of  the  ti.-  I 
of  New  England,  ITUk  pcohah!/  tl^  < 
Uflc  deacrlpUoo.  ! 
J.  Dabbt  mote  on  th*  ▼•potftbl*  rr^'  ' 

•m  BtitM.  Mid  (1S41)  a^MttDwI  ^ ' 
If .  ]>Aauxai<»*,«B  "  Bamr  oa  tbe  ' 
terBftlFoniMor  FlMltt^eolD|)lM^  . 
ImMrtMitlo 

tural  BoUnr."  and  "Meawrials  oT  < 
•hAU,'*A&,  rblUL, 

of  Plants.'*  oDeMtlleiyeWnMifai.<ti<g 
action  of  IlehtTlMl  „  ,  , 

A.  Katom'b  "  Manual  of  Botaaj  ht  5cr 
«Tst4>m  of  LinQA  U.v  1st  cJ.  In  ISIS.  *- 
ediUon  Wriifht  co.')ri*rate.l).  and  ■ 
marked  an  epoch  in  tho  pnigMM  «  ■*  I 
country.  i 

A.  Elliott  IwnH  lnnnmVr!i(l^ia-W-  | 
Oftlie  l!ut;i.'i)  of  v"  i.-ul.iuv aad**' 

O.  B.  EMEKdo.v,  i>.T  "'Irvxi  autl  Stow**' 
IMC. 

G.  i:N>.ELViA,xx  TTToto  on  Cyti»*0  1^  * 

Gruy  on  Liti'lhelmcr's  Texan  pbwt-',  "'^ , 
A  i'lorulii  <  \>!utnbuMi4  ai-jKarcl  ki  "* 

anonvmouslr.  ^ 
J.  It.  F'orstkb's  /Tora  ,4  m«r<f<>  S?/^"*-"^ 

In  BoMu's  trav<  K  v.)l  >•>  . 
J.  Kkaber.  on  In.U  au^-al  lo  colIe/-rf>r.     *  | 

/)(<».  L<in<lon,  lT>y,  and  on  AtJ^*^ 

a  Ublo  drawn  and  colond  by  J-  ' 

J.  C.  FawiOKT'a  "  PlanU  of  tha  B«ij 
peMiMkrTMNr. 


■  ^^IlllUli.  Mil    vex  I'kAllV^ 

iENncs,  a  French  j>hy#^ieian.puM-»- 
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Dr.  Aitx.  Oakmh;  < 
owas,  CoUtnMQ  mmI  EtIU. 

A-  OuAV,  an  I'liilneDt  Jxiuniat  of  the  t'niti  il  St  xtos :  <  l'  i!ion- 
tary  bookA,  monoirntplu  of  American  HhyncJi'>i>iK>ri», 
■  ravUlon  of  JV<^/nXAa<i«MMMriu  oc  Ceratopk^Uaotmi 
haa  caUioKued  Ainorioui  Oromfoa  uid  C]fp«rac*m;  rt- 
vt«w«d  J.  Damaa,  J.  B.  BooadnKault,  Johiuton,  and 
Dtapw,  on  the  Chemlatnr  of  Vo«r«t«tlon ;  noUa  on  the 
mounUlna  of  North  Ciirolfna;  noti<-<vt  <<n  lUdnMqae,  and 
on  European  htrOariu;  CUorU  HirrfnU-Amtrioana,  11- 
lustmtini^  rarp  plants;  also  a  c«)ni;il<  to  "  Mannal  of  the 
Il.it.viy  of  thi'  Northtrn  I'ulUnl  Stutis,"  1^-1  k1,  IVW;  "In- 
triHlm  tion  ti)  f^tructiiral  and  SynUiuiatic  HoUny  and  Ve<fe- 
Ubli-  I'liv<l'>loin-,"  1">SS;  Usma  In  IMS  hU  jfivat  work, 
Om*ra  t%or<»  Auurioatut  BonaUt  Uluttm^  which  U 
to  bo  la  M  Tolii  MowoC  kto  ihort  woriu  ii*vo  boon 
piaUiiMla  AnariaMnltlenryiMrfodlMlt.  Ilewaaaawv 
diMd  wick  BOKelmann  in  a  work  on  IJndbelmer^ 
plants  oir  Tmm;  Wth  W.  8.  Hulllvant,  who  wr<>t«  on  tho 
moMM  and  llrerworti  of  the  L'.  ».  east  of  iho  Mlnslwlnpl ; 
with  J.  Torroy.  in  tho  "Flora  of  North  Ani.  rlra,"  an 
nbrtdfced  description  of  Indli^enoiu  and  uaturalised  pianta, 
north  (.f  Mexico,  2  vols,  InI^'48. 

Jo.  Fk.  UROMovirn  pablUbcd  Flora  Vlrffinim,  Lupl.  Bat. 
1789-'48;  'id  edition.  1709,  br  hlaaon,  augmented  witb  tbo 
obacnrationa  of  Clayton,  Guidon,  Mktctwl,  Kaiui,^ 

W.  ilAonoit  BooKB,  OM  of  Um  Mt  SoNfMa  bouniata, 
pnMlahod  Hili  of  planli  on  tho  MMa^a  eoMt  of  Ore«n- 
land,  anaoeountof  a  eaUoOtiOB of  Antlo  planU  by 
E<lw.  Pttblne,  IS24;  with  Walkor-Areott,  tho  loUny  of 
Capt.  Il.i'-hfv's  vova?«'  to  thu  Paelfleand  n<>hrln«'9  iStralt, 
i^W  .  a  /  '  .rri  Jiurruli-AmerieatM,\'<t:i  ^HK  i  vola.  4to, 
5H>  pltttfs  ( irulu'litu  Tcv.is).  His  asiott  wuro  Duuij;Ua, 
I>rumnion<l,  Ili'  i'  tr'lHun,  !inil  .ill.,  r«, 

J.  Jack90!(,  a  nel>:hbor  of  li.  Manhikll,  collected  and  oil- 
tlrated  many  rare  pianta  at  bU  oiWto  «C  I<aadW|iO«% 
sear  Pbitadolphia,  obont  1T77. 

J.  JoMKLTMli  "lioir  Bagtaod^  BwoHm."  tmiiim.Wt,  mi 
Ml  aoeooal  ft  two  V03ra«w  to  Mow  Sni^aad  (Mi^*r4X 
contain  numy  marvelloua  botanical  oVi^.rvatinnv 

PcTiR  K*LX,««ntout  by  Linnn-us  K4-',  tm  .  .1I.  .1  In  Pcnn- 
tylranU  and  Canada  forH  years,  and  ptihlUht  il  bis  ob»<--r- 
vations  at  Mockholm,  17.' 1,  urn!  .i;;aln  in  KM -'61. 

Af.  KntM,  of  I't'nnaylvonii,  nnothi-r  of  the  pupiU  of  Lin- 
n:('ti*^.  wifA  t'l-'  first  Amoricnn  professor  of  botany  (IIM)  !■ 
rhiladelpbia.  but  ho  did  little  fur  tbo  Bdeneo. 

Iu>«*»OK,te  tlio  Jiwwial  SUtUdn  nmhuvlltt mL  I,  g»f 
•otiOH  of  itw  Mantt  oboerred  bj  XtabMUE, 

TlMiOOllofllloM  or  plants  ms<lp  by  LswaoodOuaxoiitbelr 
wettern  oipeditioii  were  mostly  loot 

Jambs  Looan,  secrL'tjiry  to  Win.  IVnn,  rTpftlmcntod  with 
Indian  corn,  com-orniii.;  the  H'Viallty  of  Ill'*  A.>- 

ptritnenta  tt  HeUttvuitn  il^  I'lttnUtnuu  iicnernlione 
(also  on  tha  refrartlon  of  li>;lit.  Lu;:il.  U^itav.  17  19),  wero 
Uan&lat«d  into  KngH^h  by  Fotbervlll  (1747),  who  atatea 
ttet  a.  MorUad  aaid  (about  IflM^thoi  U»  paiiMUfwd 
tho  ovorjr  through  tbo  atyle. 

BrMPBKn  If  AMaaix, «  notive  Amorica,  |m1ilUli«4  an  al- 
pbab«tie  Ar*m*mm  AwuHeatmm,  PblUdolpliU,  1780,  ond 
eaubiished  tho  M  bolMde  flMtdoa  ott  thtoOMttnoloa  tho 
•ite  of  tbo  pwmut  tOIh*  ^  llOThrtltii»  la  Choour  ml, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hps,  IHJW. 

Ajcdek  MicilAtrx,  llUtolrc  ihn  r}Jnt»de  rAm/ri'/}!*,  i.-ib- 
llabed  by  hla  son  Franc  AndrvS  I'arta,  1^1,  with  plat4» 
kjr  tho  renowBod  F.  t.  Btdolfc  9te  oon  uabllsbod,  mm 
OTOr,  VoifagtA  foMlf  <lM  mmla  .MUgKanyi  tt  ratowc 
d  CharUHon  par  tu  kaut4»  awolla<%  ^  Paris, 
Mimoirt4  tur  la  nnlurnliaalttmdttanrm/^rtMtr*  d6 
tAm.  Stpt,  Ac.,  I'^MVS;  Notirtt  tvrU*  lUrmwltJt.  IXMJ; 
Jlftitiri  il(H  nrhrtu  /orriitier^  ih  fAirt.  S-'i>i.  ( ihsriiviiri|» 
their  n-<*  In  nrls.  c<iinmerce,  A<v>.  1-10  ^  vols.  4to, 
with  iVt  [.'..I'l  i,  ;in.|  in  i-iiii»<-i  tioii  wllh  C  I.  Uii  i»;iril.  » 
flora  Boreali-Amerituimt,  contalnlr»tf  the  ili.«eovi  ri.  s  of 
bia  father.  IkiH,  with  M  pUitoa,  rcpablTshed  with  a  mer* 
chantre  of  title  In  im  An  EnglUh  epitome  of  the  **  Oaka,** 
1610-^13,  conUlnina  86  bhtck  platea;  and  thelmllattan  na* 
der  tbo  name  of  th«  "North  Amorkon  BylTa,  or  Foreat 
Tr*»  «  «t  the  Tnlted  SUtea,  Cana<la,  and  Nova  Scotia."  100 
eolor.d  ontjravin^ws  Paris  1S17-'1S,  4  vola,  M  edltloa,at 
New  lUnii'iTiy.  Inil,  l>>4i>,  3  vols.  An  edition  was  printed 
at  I'ari-if  ir  l'liilii.l(  Ipliiiu  (See  Nuttnll  for  thv  supplement.) 

,T.  MiT<  iiSLL  of  EnKlnn-l,  «.MfI(  d  In  \'lr>.Hnla,  sent  ooUecUona 
•  f  j'iantsto  Liiin.i  ii\  t '..iiinMin,  Ac. 

II.  MuuLBKBSM  of  Lanr  ^M.  r.  Fa.,  catalogued  the  pianta  of 
that  roclon, daaertbi"!  Oratmimm  and puHdaa  eaumtaHaa 
of  North'  America,  1^17 ;  hla  vorka  woro  partly  repnb- 
Uabed  by  fats  son. 

ICaxiMiLiAK,  prinee  of  WIcd,  trsvela  in  BrailL  1815-'17. 
and  in  North  AllK^l^I^  Ivt^-'M,  were  pobUahod  at  Ooh- 

lentx,  ISW,  anc!  th.  ir  Uitanlcal cont«nta          *  — 

Cbr.  O.  Neoa  vua  Jiaenboofc,  S  vola. 


Thomas  NrrTau.  published  evncra  of  North  Amcrioia' 

pIsiiLv  ami  a  cataloi'io'  of  B|M-rlo»  nsl7-"l'^),  8  vols.;  a 
d('!.Tiptli)n  of  iifW  lun!  j:i  ri.rii  "f  r<iiii[x.*itn  .  col- 

lected on  a  voyage  acriws  this  continent,  In  Oregon,  I'ppor 
CabJbTnia,aad  oo  the  bandwich  UleN  in  1  ;>h4-'&  ("  Traao> 
aoL  Amer.  Fhlkow  Boc.,*'  IMl) ;  and  a  supplement  to  F.  A. 
Michaax*!  North  American  8yUa,  with  a>ldlilor.s  of  tho 
treea  observed  in  the  Kocky  mou^taia^  Oreeon.  on  tho 
ahorvus  of  Iho  Pacirtc,  Ac,  PhlL,  ^Mi,  with  li^  cwloreJ 
pUtii;  lnJlJe  the  work*  notlce'd  eLs»j«  lj<  n. 

Ambk.  M.  F.  J.  Palisot  de  IlEArvot*,  .•vuthurof  the  tnftznl- 
flccnt  flort  ttoioare  tt  tt*  lUnin  < n  Afrii/ue  (l.itin  and 
French,  1^*01-71  wrote  also  on  American  plauta  (In  tho 
above-named  "Transartlons.") 

The  brotbeta  Joauu a  and  SAMtrsi.  Psnoa  oolttratod  (about 
1800  and  later)  perhapa  tbo  Onoat  troea  la  thii  country,  at 
Eaiftlfariboruiigh,Pa. 

BAM.Pmru'a  Ihrbarittm  Hrgf  otooaiiifla  tho  "  Ifapclit 
for  the  Cnriotus"  17U7>,  UoHut  aiMmt  IfaiUurwm  Amtf 
iettnarum,  with  platoa,  are  at  London. 

Fa.  Tbacoott  Praacn  (angUelzeil  IVnfli),  /7.  .-  i  Ai7if  ri'--t\ 
SfjMtnt.,^  voLs.,  Lonflun,  IsU-'lS,  U  a  i;tKH\  work.  Ho 
alao  wrote  Ihrtu*  OiU/vUiuiU  (on  aa  bJaud  nejir  St 
PetcrsburKy,  1>15:  and  a  list  of  plants,  Iin  PlauUcKtn 
Orundt,  near  Ureaden,  ITM.  CoL 

Db  la  Ftlau:  Jlora  44  tiU  d*  Ttrrt  mitoa,  Pazlat 
1^. 

C.  8.  R  ArnrnqB-SamAin  pabUahad  nany  work*  OB  iiaitn« 

ral  history.  In  Italian  anif  French,  at  Palermo  (Hlft-'lfl), 
before  hl4  arrlviil  lu  tho  United  tilatea,  where  there  wero 
brout'ht  to  lik'ht  many  more,  and  some  of  them  eoluml- 
nous  anion^'  whlcn  we  notice  tho  "  .\nnalsof 

Natare  ;"  the  \t<>-jen^ton  (deserlMn;:  6fi  n.-w  c  nera  of 
North  American  plant*) ;  a  "  .M.'<lic;U  Fl"r:i  ,i(  tli.'  I'alted 
Btates,"  with  mure  than  100  figures ;  the  **  Herbarium 
and  tho  »Mow  flom  and  Botaajr  of  North  AaioriM** 
(•upplomanld  to  aB  Amortaaa  twtanlcial  watfc%  aa  wall  m 
totlwaeor  fho  fMotBui^aaabotaalat^te.)  AOthaao 
wera  writtaa  OMaatrtoaOjr.  Ea  waldad  awMlf  at  Las* 
Ington,  Ky. 

BiriiAEDaoN,  "  Botanical  Appendix  to  Sir  J.  Franklin's 
Narrative  of  a  .loiirney  on  tho  Shores  of  IIuiUou's  Bay 
and  the  Polar  Sea." 

J.  L.  KiDncLi,  "  Synopsta  of  tho  Flora  of  tho  Western 
Butes."  l>*3a. 

Jbam  Kobim,  JlUMrt  dtt  ptanttt  nou9*lU»  Uouxitt  A 
eut  dt  nrfimU,  tt  «mtrta  Ustut,  Paria,  i«iO;  pubUahod 
with  UDodor^  UUMrt  dtt  ptaittta. 

J.  V.  HcBOarr,  Mattria  .Vttliett  Amtrteana,  Ac,  Eriaozc, 
ns7. 

Jj.  I).  vo!«  f*onwrTrrnL,  n.  tMi  hom,  Pa.,  wrote,  benMe  what 
1*  nf>(ir<'<l  ol'x'W  11.  r  .  :i  ni'  'i. i  of  tin-  Air.'  rl^iin  viola, 
ancl  of  the  specie*  of  i-:iri<  .  i\  «vn'>j>sis  of  nntlve  fun^l ; 

a  "Narrative  of  the  Fv;i.''!i'iiin  t<i  t.So  Source  of  St.  Peter's 
river,  to  Lake  Wlnnein-ck,"  Ac,  London,  1^:^,  iSptcimt^ 
Ftorm  Amtr.  8»pt,  C^iyfaf  wBalalgh.  IWL 

J.  L.  £.  W.  Snaoin;  Jlpra  Chuaftwaala,  tet,  eolloeted  or 
oomplled,  Charlaotaa^  IflOl  •  Tola. 

a  W.  BBoar,  JToralo  IiawflfoiifaiMfn  Ky.,  ; 
plemental  cataloone  of  tho  phai 
of  Kentucky.    He  sent  many  ] 
lantlc  states  and  to  Eurot 

W.  ».  i^vLUVAirt  and  Ih1 
North  America. 

JiiiiN  T.iuRET  puMl'hftl.  beside  other  works,  a  "Floraof 
tho  Northern  and  Middle  Hoctiona  of  tbo  I'nlted  Statea" 
(aot  boyood  too  faaaaadHaaf  LiaawiaX  im,  t  tola. ;  a 
cataloKoo  of  lha  North  AuMrioan  conora,  aeoordlnc  to 
iJndley's  "  Intro<1uctlon,''  l'*"!  ;  a  mono^ph  of  tho 
North  .Vmerlean  cyperaeee  ;  a  flora  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  a  full  di  M-rlptlon  of  all  Indluenou*  and  rtatu- 
rtiliii'  l  jiliinN,  remark-*  on  economy  and  nie.llclne.  .VIS. 
I'^i;*^  4  (In  the  8d  |>srt  of  tho  Natural  Illxtory  of  New 
Ynrk.  I^W;  belnira  Ui  i^irt  on  the  Hot  I)e]Mirtmcnt  of 
tho  Ui-olog.  Survey  of  the  State,  UsaOk  with  t«il  colored 
plates  ;  Jomtt  tntdUm  ad  Fttram  i%UaddpM»  itfaa- 
ir<M<i<Mi^lWoolor»d  platoa.  Soma  of  TomjTa  wrMap 
Jbaad  la  tho  Aoterican  aclentifle  periodicals. 

■oiTAaD  TvenaWAIl  arrangotl  the  carices.  1  >4^  and  mvo 
a  ayaqisla  of  tho  lIcbeDS  of  the  Norihi  rn  Statas  and 
British  America,  1848. 

T.  Waltbb:  flora  OtroUfUan^i^  kr^  citm  emtndttttoni- 
f'U*.  Lon<lon.  17^. 

Fb.  Ap.  Jru  vo?«  WA:«oi2«n«i>i  published  In  Oermsn  <lc- 
scHpUona  of  some  North  Amerteon  treoa  and  ahrubs,  with 
a  view  to  their  natarallsatloB  in  Gonnany,  Gottlng. 
Ittl'-fn :  aad  aaolhor  work  la  1787.  fol.  (See  above  t» 
dorC  Ooldaa.) 

Caspab  Wmtab,  proftwior  ef  anatomy  In  PMIa.!.  Iphla,  wao 
bononxl  bv  NuttalTs  nnminc  a  k>  'iu>  -  I  i'  ■  i  iM-'ionacoai, 
£ndl..  Wuteritt,  which  In  tho  ThurtatUkut,  EllloU,  or 
A'r<iunA»4i,  Il.innij-11.  .Minyofttor  ^  '  " 
hara  thaa  boon  ImmortaUiod. 
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We  now  give  a  list,  in  chronoiogical  order,  of 
cfttalogues  of  the  plaots  of  the  various  felons 

of  America : 

JoflN  Bamsteb,  io  VInnnIa,  i<M  (la  Rcfjl  UitL  Plantar^ 

iLptrit,  London,  10»>>. 
DAT.  Umaok.  Bori.  &gin.m*it,  1S01>1t 
C.  W.  ICdhy,  VlanUt  J'UiHdonun«tJi  (uround  J,  X,  Mlt- 

rlu  l!'>  (xMintry  wat).  ls>7. 
J.  Lk  C"il^T^;  nn  ttic  Isiatxl  of  Now  York.  \^\\. 
IL  .\ti  iiLtMiBB»i,  Cutiil.  I'UiuUtr.  Amtr.  JS<i>t.,  1S13-'1*L 
.  ToUKKV,  of  pljiut*  wit 
'.  S.  UAfiKKBt^re,  (pf  tL 
of  Tmnaylvaiiia,  isil 


J.  TottKcr.  of  phiutD  uitMn  ^luUnt  of  NowYork  city,  IB19, 
c.  s.  UAfiKKBtjre,  iif  tlio  botiiiicalgMdw«f  ttwaomnt^ 


I*  D.  voM  SciiwEisiTZ,  of  |)liinU  collected  in  tlio  north- 
wvAt  tcnilory  (in  tL«  uarrotlvo  of  lite  «xi*cdlUau;,  Loud., 
t8S& 

J.  ToasxtV  iMoant  of*  ooIUwUmi  «r  ptiati  ftom  tira  Boeky 

tnnuntj^n.^  &o.,  Iv27. 
K  HunicocK.  of  tiio  viciult7«r  AmlMntaBttege,19St,  «nd 

of  MasMM.'iiUM:ttH,  1nS5. 
II.  II.  E.vTrix,  a  fi'w  ^l.odtnen!l  ft-om  near  Troy,  l-v^i. 
II.  n.  CnooM  and  LouMUi,  of  the  u«:i^-liburUuo(loI  2ie«bwa. 

N.  C.  l>v«. 
J.  ]<AcuuA}«.  about  CharlMton,  8.  C,  IH^M. 
T.  NtiTTALi,  colkttloii  t<»w  anl  a  flora  of  .VrtaiuMi  IBM 
M.  A.  Ct  BTift,  about  WUmSufjtou.  H.  ClSSi. 

JL^^auiani phmBmgMTMMia plwito abont Colanbfii  & 

Dr..  Aiioif,  flhoat  Baltimore,  ISM, 

J.  U  UtoDBU,  aappleubntHrr  eatalogntt  of  pinti  of  Ohlo^ 

■f  A  I  ^viiAit,  near  Mllwaiikle,  l-.*?-;, 
W.     .sri.i.tvAHT,  about  C'llimilHis.  O.,  ^^U^. 
Dr.wKv's  rep<irt  on  i>Iaii(6  of  Mit.vachiiiotia,  tSWi 
>S.  T.  Olni :v,  Uhwdu  Istand  |iUms, 

Botonleal  ttoelotj  «f  WilmliMJtQIl,  D*L,  plutg  of  ITowcMflq 

CO.,  1944b 

S.  r.  It AlkOk  eoatrlbatloiii  toward  a  catalogtt«  of  traaaaod 
«!iriibs  of  Cnmbcrland  eo..  Pa., 

A.  W.  t  il  AruAN,  a  list  of  plnnt^  obi>iit  Qntni^,  181& 

F.  15.  llor<;it.  |iliiiit»  in  Lfwl*  eu..  U.,  \^iZ\ 

IL  r.  &AttTi«  i:LL,  of  WcsuruM.  v., 
The  foUowiug  writers,  in  a»ltiiliou  to  tlioso  al- 
ready lUUnod,  may  be  oo&snlted  by  tho  student: 

J.  C.  IyOrr>0!»,  asitlior  of  14  valuaWt?  vorkii,  from  1S04  to 
1S41;  and  Mr.<).  .1.  W.  lAitri«>v,  nuthor of  loma  Tpopular 
ouos,  c»j«.!cia!ly  for  ladiuj,  l»4i>-".'>". 

Sm  4.  PAXTOTt'a  "Uataaiao  of  Bounr,**  Kti  '4.<t,  4  v«u, 
with  (KM  table*,  and  (aiiaiated  by  J.  UndU  y }  a  {Hjokct  ho- 
tiitiieul  iliction.iry,  l-vVt. 

Joiir*  I.iNin.tv  tho  jrenfer  works  iiu'ntloned  aboreX 

"Oiitlinos  <if  t)i<i  Finit  PriHeiiitos  of  Hotinv,"  !<•*<;  Key 
to  Striicti.ral,  rh.v--ii.|.n.'i(  ;il,  and  iSvst.  luiili,  i'  .Uujv,  ' 
Iba^i  LudiL^  Botany,"  l5.-jr;  ••  Intruductiou  to  iioUuiy.** 
«d  edIUoo,  18M;  IfflDiiwiiU  of  fiotanjr,"  lUl. 

FBEXCTI. 

par  Alpbomo  de  Candollo,  1644. 
AiMLPK  •H  *>(nr.i .  El'iurnU      hol'inhiuf,  ISIO;  tranalatod 

lBtoEi)j:liHli  by  J.  U.  Wlljwn,  1-t'J. 
LKni>rii>Br.-L>r.LAi.AMD>,  Traito  lUmcntairtd*  jpJi^ttatogi^ 

McTXL,  JHhikhU  (I«  botaniqut,  1$47. 

Bicnain,  Jfi)wmm4Ummlt  tUMaulgm,T0  tdtL,  IML 

GKRMAX. 

E-Nnu'-nm  nnd  Vscr.B,GrunJ*ug«  lUr  liolanik,  1*R 
N.  J.  ML  tlAoiciii,  JBbtttUumft  uaS-lSQO:  miMd  bj  bla 
SOB,  1S40. 

K.  S.  Ki  NTii,  I.ehrf.urfi,  i<H7. 

G.  A.  l'iiiT7.i.i.  3  IcoauM  bot.  iitd«a  IcmiptttitHmm,  con- 
i:;::in..-  .i  u.t  of  all  botaoJoworkaof  tho  Ititb  and  IStii  oco> 

turi.  s. 

M.  ^.ni.Kn»:H,  (7nMuM0«,  1845-'«i  GrtMdrim,  18M: 

J'/f-iinf.  is  17.  ^ 
bTKi  PKL,  SoiaeucliUur  UoUiniciM. 

edit,  1681. 

OTHER  N.VTIONS. 
Ui^dor.  nalur.  AntHniaea  Michiiaritlarum,  voL  II., 
A/tof(4c</,  Tlcooa,  l:>M;BolieitiJaii,1ii]rrnal,iBM;  fiwi- 


t»h,  hf  Ontodt,  1^;  Modom  GrMk.  by  Fna«,  IV, » 
other  work  of  1S4.^:  Dutch,  by  U&iiltaS:  ltilte,b 
Fartatorc.  Is»4-"aO:  I'oliah,  by  ■TuodiilL  UO^nTt^ 
(lau.  by  Ambodlk.  ITM^  and  br  D«iK«b&3r,iai,bMfci} 
Latin ;  Sr^otah,  bgr  BlanaOh ittt-W;  8«««A,lriii|» 
niuA,  lS4d. 

For  other  nations  tboro  have  been  vritt«n:  "Osillv^ 

the  HysU'in  of  Linns'iis  for  thf       nf  •h.'^ 
MtMMi.  l-^H.     l-li-nn'iits  «if  N.iiiir.i]  I'lucwiph;,'  ^t- 
Bent,  Iv  \,iU:<s  ls--'>,  im>l  I.t'-U.rv,  sur  U^Ana^iIbi' 
Haiti,  by  Ju^'er,  IbaO. 

BOTANY  BAY.  a  bay  od  the  eMtenooc; 
of  NewHoUaud.  OnaoooantoftheadraaUeei 

wliirh  appeared  in  the  place  from  a  very  cur- 
sory cxamioatiou  by  Capt.  Cook,  itwasdeddai 
to  fonn  a  oonviot  Bettlement  there.  Id  IWt 
squadron  with  a  namber  of  convicts  was  tsi 
out.  Botany  Bay  was,  however,  found  o&saii- 
able,  and  the  settlement  was  made  on  tht  ill 
of  tho  present  city  of  Sjdnoy.  For  yesr»tB< 
term  Botany  Bay  -was  belwr  known  to  tij 
Avorld,  and  a  host  of  tmplcasant  and  tinfoQQ>i<!ii 
aflsodatiooa  were  conveyed  by  vorda  iatitea> 
selves  enphonimis. 

BOTETOrr.T,  a  centrrJ  county  ..f  Yirmii. 
It  is  intersected  by  Jamcd  river,  and  coouni 
the  sources  of  Oraig'a  and  OatawbaorsebL  6^ 
side  the  Blue  Kidge,  which  fonns  its  8.  t 
boundary,  there  are  other  high  ridges  within  its 
limits.  Tho  famou.s  Peaks  of  Otter  are  ne4rt}i< 
dividing  lino  Iti  tAveen  this  and  Bedt'ord  coantf. 
The  James  river  canal  has  been  opened  Ivs 
IJichmond  to  Buclianan,  and  tho  Virpnk  i:^ 
T«un<!£doo  railroad  also  passes  throogh  tk  hutf 
town.  Its  real  estate  was  Tslsed  in  !tfO  i 
$2,419,180;  in  l^^.jr'  nt  ^n.OGGjSi-:,  sho^r.nro 
iiit  rciiso  of  26  per  cent.  Tho  prodoctioiis  in  I^  ' 
wero  866,141  bnshels  of  Indian  ooni,  UUi^ 
of  wheat,  15J.f)fi3  of  oat.s,  6,531  tt<u3  cf 
140,885  pounds  of  butter,  150.183  ottobiv 
There  were  G  flour  and  gri*t  mills,  6  sa»-Di: 
2  iron  founderies,  3  furri.ic  ^  1  fcrco,  1  "rwe 
factory,  2  newspaper  oiliei?,  21  churchtv,  ici 
S2S  pupils  attending  public  eohook  F^-  ^ 
1S50,  whites  10,746,  freo  colored  i26y  ««» 
8,736 ;  total  U/J08.  Capital,  Flficastk 
county  wa-}  or-aaized  in  17G9,  and  BOaidi' 
honor  of  Governor  Botetourt. 

BOTETOUBT,  Kobbohnb  BsiiKBirr,  ^  ^^ 
a  conspicuous  actnr  in  Aincricnn  c  l  : 
tory,  died  in  1770,  was  lite  deRcini^'  <■( 
John  Berkeley,  tho  cavalier,  who  wu  <t- 
m  l  li  .1  hy  Charles  11.  in  1600.  He  wafxat" 
\  iryinia  royal  governor  in  1708,  iu-tt  8j«" 
before  tho  declaration  of  independence.  Ej 
birth  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  conteowong 
records  speak  of  him  as  being  about  84irliBBM 
came  to  Vir^'Inia.  He  had  lull  iustructiousfri'n 
the  crown  and  directions  to  oasame  ^ 
nity  than  had  been  the  wont  of  eokoitl 
or<t,  and  accordingly  ho  jMraded  the  strwt-' » 
"Williamsburg  with  guar«i>i,  a  coach,  and  f'j^ 
requisite!*  of  vice-regal  i)omp.  Contlicting^^'-^ 
ft>  t!jo  kin^'  and  tlie  [)ei>ple  in;tile  Lis  si:!:^-"* 
iuosi  uupieu^ut.  la  1709  the  a.s.sciiibly  ■ 
into  consideration  tho  incipient  trouWi> 
England,  and  on  Kay  IG  i>:t«*od  firtii  f'^i  * 
Bpectful  resolutions  remoustrating  agaiD^|j* 
liamentavy  tazatum  and  the  n^^t  tdvow  * 
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senil  tlioin  (o  Enc!nnd  for  trial.  So  firm  xrcro 
they  tkut  Lord  Botetourt  SQounoiMd  th»  speak- 
er and  bargesaea  before  Uiii  and  diMolv«d  tlieaL 
Tho  result  was  that  a  convention  met  in  a 
private  hoose  aud  took  tho  incipient  steps  for 
the  revolution.  Tho  oonyentton  aid  not  attempt 
to  legislate,  but  simply  remonstrated  with  par- 
liament, sendiuff  its  resolutions  to  the  oUier 
coluiiies  and  to  England.  Under  the  iniluenco 
of  these  resohittoos  Lord  Uiiisborough  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Botetourt,  assuring  him  tluit  U 
was  not  iTiL-  intL-ntiun  of  povcrnuient  to  tax  tlio 
Golomcs,  and  that  tho  obnoxious  iiupo^  would 
be  irltlidnnrn,  which  letter  Lord  Botetoort 
eommnnicfited  to  tho  assembly.  All  these  an- 
ticipation?, liowuver,  were  destroyed  by  tho 

¥ollcy  of  Lord  North,  who  succeeded  Charles 
ownsend,  and  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in 
full,  the  duty  on  tea  being  retted.  Botetourt 
wa^  deeply  mortified,  and  Foon  died  of  dlseaso 
aggravated  by  mental  soiZering.  He  wee  de- 
plored by  men  of  dl  eh«ea  bi  the  eolony,  and 
the  lei:ivl:i!uro  erected  a  marble  etuluo  to  liis 
memory,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  coU«»ga 
ot  William  and  Mary. 

BOTH,  Jaw  and  AN-nnuAS,  eminent  Dutch 
painter^  brothers,  aud  nativcti  of  Utrecht ;  the 
elder  was  born  1610,  died  in  1650,  and  Andrcns 
was  accidentally  drowned  at  Vcnico  in  1645. 
After  studying  awhile  witli  Abraham  Bloem- 
art,  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  until  the  truncal  event  which  separated 
them.  Jan  Both,  whose  taste  inefined  to  laad- 
scapo  paiiitltiu',  Btudii.'d  iinicli  tl;o  works  of 
Claude  Lorroiue.  His  Iaudi>«4ipc*8  are  warm, 
tender,  and  hamioni  ui^  and  tlio  atmospherle 
olTecf^;  arc  rc-ndiTed  with  such  fidelity  to  Itnlian 
iCcUery,  that  ho  wad  coliud  by  his  contetuj<ora- 
rios  tho  Both  of  Italy.  Andreas,  on  the  otijer 
hand,  painted  iigtircs,  which  he  introduced  into 
nearly  all  his  brother's  landscapos,  and  with 
such  admirable  si^ill,  that  tiio  whole  pietnre 
■eaia  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  hand. 

BOTHNIA^  a  large  gulf,  oonstitatlnif  ilie 
northern  arm  of  tho  Bidtic  sea^  from  lot.  fiO^ 
to  65*^  4u  N.,  nearly  400  miles  m  length,  with 
aa  average  breadth  of  100  miles.  It  extends 
fi'nm  the  Wand  of  Aland,  about  66  miles  north 
of  Ujo  latitude  of  Stockholm,  at  which  point  it 
is  entered  by  2  channels,  24  and  li  mile-s  in 
width,  from  the  Baltic  to  tho  gulf  or  bay  of 
Tornea.  It  is  gathered  into  a  channel  niuch 
nfirruwer  titan  its  main  body,  nbont  midwav  of 
its  cxteat,  called  the  straits  of  Qnarkea,  !rhe 
ebaanri  is  alsoflirthertoteroeptedattfaliplaee 
by  Si  veral  small  I>la[u!.s  the  princii)al  of  which 
is  iiohiiou.  Tlie  [iortion  lying  south  of  Quarkea 
la  called  tho  sea  of  Bothnia,  and  that  to  the 
north  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Tlie  entire  con?t  lino 
of  tho  gulf  is  Very  irregular.  There  is  a  strong 
current,  or  giUf  strcatn.  setting  constantly  from 
the  head  of  tho  gulf  southward,  through 
Qnarken,  to  Aland,  where  it  divides  into  2,  one 
|)fl---itig  E.  and  tiiec/Mi.  r  W.,  to  rt  unifo  aj^'ain, 
AOd  ahio  with  a  Sd  current  from  tho  gulf  of 
Finlaiid,  near  the  Idead  Kqkar,  wheooe  it  aeta 


eonthward  through  tlic  7>alfir.  The  gulf  is 
nsuaUy  completely  frozen  in  the  winter,  so  that 
aradea  have  marched  across  it.  The  strong 
current  above  mentioned,  and  the  aLiindant 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  a  slie*!  of  an  average 
breadth  of  160  miles  throughout  its  entire  extent 
of  coast  line,  give  tho  waters  of  this  gulf  ^riv  at 
freshness.  The  «mlf  of  Bothnia  is  interesting'  iiv 
a  geological  ]n>[ut  of  vii  w.  as  pire-entiiju;  ini 
andoabted  instance  of  slow  npheaval  and  sut>> 
aldeiiee  of  Ita  eaatern  and  wemm  eoaati,  now 
taking  plaro  witliout  vo'.canie,  arti"n,  at  the 
probable  rate  of  about  2  or  8  feet  in  a  century. 
The  eoaat  south  of  i^Darkon  is  generally  pre- 
cipiton?,  while  tlioso  nortli  of  the  .etra!t=5  are 
generally  low  and  8>axidy.  A  kind  of  honing, 
called  »tromming^  is  taken  in  abundance,  and 
constitutes  a  prominent  artif^le  of  food,  especially 
mnongtho  lower  clasMs.  I  he  ro^'ton  about  this 
gulf  wan  formerly  a  Swcdi-h  province,  under  the 
name  of  Bothnia^  The  jportiun  £.  of  Tomea  ia 
now  a  part  of  the  grandf  dnehj  of  Finland,  and 
tliat  W.  of  that  river  forms  the  Swedish  gOWn- 
xncnts  of  Umeaand  Pitea. 

BOTHWELI^  a  Scotti<«h  iwrish,  co.  of  Lanark, 
on  the  Hydo,  with  exteni^ivo  iron  work=i  anrl 
collieriosi,  sullicicut  to  yield  au  annual  inioiiio 
of  ne;u-!y  $800,000,  anew  church,  at  d  a  tower 
120  feet  high,  tho  remains  of  Botliwell  castle, 
and  famous  in  hUtory  by  the  sanguinary  battle 
fought  on  Both  well  bridgo  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  Jane  %%  1679,  between  tho  covenanting 
wfalgs  ef  Beodand  and  the  royal  troops  in  wUen 
the  f  >rnu  r  \vt  re  d-  foatc'l  with  great  hiss. 

BOTH  WELL,  Jajies  liErBrny,  enrl  of,  after- 
ward eaii  of  C^kn^,,  a  Beottish  nui  lontau  of 
tho  Tith  century,  notorions  in  history  for  the 
part  whicli  ho  took  in  tho  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  for  his  infamous  condact  toward  the  un- 
happy Mary  of  Scotland.  After  Darnley 's  death 
he  torccd  the  queen  to  marry  him,  but  rorfelting 
her  affection  by  his  brutality,  he  soon  hud  to 
Withdraw  before  the  wrath  of  tbeSoottish  nobiei^ 
who  liberated  the  qoeen  from  bis  power.  He 
c-eaped  first  to  tlio  Orkney.-*,  tlieneo  t<  >  Pt-nmark, 
where  he  vim  iiuprisoned  on  a  charge  of  piracy, 
and  died  in  his  dungeon,  In  1677,  tormented,  it 
is  snid,  liy  all  tlio  nronies  of  an  evil  (v»n«r!oncc, 
and  leaving — ^as  it  has  been  assertc-d,  but  not 

f>ro?ed-Hl  oonfosfiion,  in  which,  while  owning 
J  is  own  crimes,  he  fbUy  exonerated  Mary  and 
exposed  the  recent  and  confederated  lords. 

B< JTIiY<  )l  DA  L  (dr.  fiinpvt.  a  himeh  of  t'rnpen, 
and  <»d«r,  form),  a  term  much  used  in  mineralogy 
for  deaoibing  the  fbrm  of  ndnerab  which  era 
made  up  of  nLvlnmorated  Tmnehe^.  like  grapes. 
Malachite,  the  carboQjyAJ  of  copp«r,  otlon  occurs 
in  this  shape. 

BOTS,  the  larvfo  of  a  siiocies  of  (r:ulflr, 
mttru*  egui,  Tho  following  is  tli«  acconni  uf 
the  natoral  history  of  this  insect  as  giv.  a  in 
Youatf  s  work  on  the  bom;  on  all  the  dutaila 
of  which,  all  the  medical  anthoritics  on  the 
horse  are  entirL-ly  a:rree<l.  "A  spi'cii.-s  of  <i-v\- 
fly,  the  outrvs  eouL  is  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
aammar  exMeduo^y  hoqr  abont  the  hone.  It 
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i3  observed  to  bo  darting  with  great  rapidity 
toward  the  knees  and  sidts  of  the  aniina].  Tho 
females  aro  depositing  their  eggs  on  tho  hair, 
which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
fluid  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  a 
few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  bo  hatched,  and 
tho  slightest  application  of  heat  and  moisture 
will  liberate  the  little  animals  they  contain. 
Tho  horse,  in  licking  himself,  touches  the  egg ; 
it  bursts?,  and  a  ismall  worm  escapes,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue,  and  h  conveyed  with  the 
food  into  tho  stomach.  There  it  clings  to  tho 
cuticular  ]>ortiou  of  tho  stomach  by  moans  of  a 
hook  on  either  eido  of  its  mouth  ;  and  it3  hold 
is  80  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  bo 
broken  before  it  can  bo  dctachod.  It  remains 
there  feeding  on  tho  mucus  of  tho  stomach 
daring  tho  whole  of  tho  winter,  and  until  the 
end  of  tho  ensuing  spring;  when,  liaving  at- 
tained a  considoraLlo  size,  and  being  destined 
to  undergo  a  certain  transformation,  it  disen- 
gages it<itlf  frotn  the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried 
into  the  villous  portion  of  tho  stomach  with  tho 
food,  pa^os  out  of  it  with  tho  chyme,  and  is 
evacuated  with  the  dung.  Tho  larva,  or  mag- 
got, seeks  shelter  in  tlio  ground,  and  buries  it- 
self there  ;  it  contracts  in  size,  and  bcconjcs  a 
chrysalis,  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive 
a  few  weeksv,  and  then,  burr^ting  from  its  con- 
finement, assumes  tljo  form  of  a  fly.  The  female, 
becoming  impregnated,  quickly  deposits  bor 
eggs  on  Uioso  parts  of  tho  horse  which  ho  is 
most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  the  species 
is  perpetuated.  There  aro  several  plain  con- 
clusioud  to  bo  drawn  from  this  history.  The 
hots  cannot,  while  they  inhabit  tho  stomach  of 
the  horiic,  give  tho  animal  any  pain,  for  they 
have  fsistoned  on  tho  cuticuliir  or  insensible 
coat.  They  cannot  bo  injurious  to  the  horso, 
for  ho  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  while  tho 
cuticular  jiart  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them, 
and  their  presence  is  not  sufpecled  until  they 
appear  at  tho  anus.  They  cannot  bo  removed 
by  mo<licine,  because  they  aro  not  In  that  part 
of  tho  bComach  to  which  medicine  is  usually 
conveyed ;  and  if  tlicy  wore,  t!>oir  mouths  are 
too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medi- 
cine, that  can  safely  be  administered,  to  aftect 
thetn;  and,  last  of  all,  in  duo  course  of  time 
they  detach  themselves  and  come  away.  There- 
fore, the  wise  man  leaves  tbcm  to  themselves, 
or  contents  himself  with  ]>icking  them  off  when 
they  collect  under  tho  tail  and  aimoy  tho  ani- 
mal.'* In  a  word,  all  tho  stories  about  horses 
being  destroyed  by  bots  eating  through  tlie 
coats  of  the  stomach,  are  utterly  impossible  and 
absurd.  When,  after  death,  tho  coats  of  tho 
Btotnach  arc  found  to  bo  corroded  and  perfo- 
rated, and  when  bots  aro  found  either  in  tlio 
perforations,  or  already  passed  through  them, 
other  causes  have  i?i-siroyed  the  stomach ;  and 
tlio  bots,  which  have  no  longer  any  sustenance 
when  tho  horse  is  dead,  are  on  the  move  for 
other  (piartors.  The  treatment,  therefore,  for 
horses  diseased,  as  ignorant  practitioners  will 
constantly  othrm  that  they  are,  with  bots,  is 


in  itself  founded  in  error,  useless,  aliwrd,  nl 
often  fatal  to  tho  animal  under  treatment  F* 
in  the  first  place,  the  true  ailment,  whalevef  j; 
be,  is  ]»rogres.sing  unimpeded,  while  tb«  lwf» 
doctor  is  lighting  wiUi  a  shadow;  and  in  tbe 
second  place,  tho  remedies,  which  certainlrira 
not  kill  the  bote,  are  exceedingly  liliclj  to  kiE 
the  horse.  This  will  easily  bo  nnderstooj,  wla 
it  is  stated  that  bots  have  lived  for  nurj  diyi 
together  in  olive  oil,  and  even  in  oil  of  tiir|»:B- 
tine,  and  tliat  tobacco  and  nitrous  and  (-"'jli  'icric 
acids  do  nut  inmiodiately  kill  them.— The abiwi 
is  tho  residt  of  all  tho  best  knowledge  of  dit 
best-informed  men  on  tho  subject,  who  all  agr« 
that  bots  are  never  dangerous  to  the  hm, 
but  that  tlie  treatment  to  remove  them  ia » 
almost  invariably. 

BOTTA,  AxxK  CnAKLOTTE  (Ltxcn),  slirinj 
American  poetess,  bom  at  Bennington,  Vt 
Her  father  belonged  to  tho  association  of  hbM 
Irishmen,  participated  at  the  ago  of  IS  TfarsiD 
tho  rebellion  of  '98,  was,  by  reason  of  lii>  yoodi 
ofTored  pardon  if  ho  would  swear  aHigianectJ 
tho  British  government,  refused,  was  irajiritowJ 
for  4t  years,  and  then,  being  banishcil  for  Cfe 
came  to  America.  Miss  Lynch  was  cdnaual 
in  Albany,  New  York,  began  early  to  c«>ntribiM 
to  literary  journals,  and  in  IWl  pnWi-hci!.  in 
Providence,  tho  "  lihodo  Island  Book,"  a  tssK- 
ful  selection  of  prose  and  verse  from  tlwswiJM 
of  that  state.  She  soon  after  remoTcdtolM 
city  of  New  York,  where  her  boose  wa*  omd 
weekly  for  assemblies  of  persons  connected  *3ili 
literature  and  tho  arts.  A  collection  cf  1» 
poems,  which  are  all  short  and  gractfuliy  wit- 
ten,  and  indicate  depth  of  feeling,  haslKtnjicl' 
lished  in  an  elegant  volume,  furnUln.4  «iili 
illustrations  by  Durand,  Darley,  Iluntia?!* 
Brown,  and  other  artists.  Her  prose  ^litii^ 
in  periodicals,  consisting  of  essays,  tali*  m 
criticisms,  aro  numerous. — She  was  niarrirfi* 
1655  to  VixcENZo  BoTTA,  a  native  of  PU^Id*^ 
formerly  doctor  of  jdiilosonhy  and  divinitr  ■ 
tlie  university  of  Turin,  and  professor  of  pliil* 
oi)hy  in  the  royal  and  national  collegeiw  li* 
city.  lie  was  a  member  of  tljo  Sardiubn 
mentin  1849,  and,  after  having  visited  G«nM!i.'i 
published,  in  connection  with  anoUier  mnal* 
of  tlio  parliament,  and  under  the  introD^  <* 
the  government,  a  work  on  public  edocatji;"B- 

BuTTA,Caklo  Giuseppe  (irouBiJio,  anl* 
ian  hi.storian,  born  at  San  Giorgio  Canavwe^ffl 
Piedmont,  Nov.  6,  1766,  died  iu  Paris,  An?.» 
1837.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician  attheai|- 
vcrsity  of  Turin,  and  employed  the  leisnw 
dent  to  a  young  practitioner  iu  tlie  studyo/liW" 
ature,  botany,  and  music.  In  1792,  duritt:|» 
political  excitement  consequent  on  the  biVi'H"^^ 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  accus^b.^^ 
of  hia  own  companions,  thrown  intopris^o-fr 
to  the  torture  in  order  to  make  him 
imputed  crime,  and,  though  notbiop  t*'^"  * 
proved  against  him,  and  his  friends  did  aD 
they  could  for  bira,  subjected  to  a  rip'n'n?  f^f* 
finemeut,  alle\iate*l  only  by  the  kint'.nv--  * 
turnkey,  who  treated  him  with  all  pi«sii»l*'* 
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dorness,  and  once,  at  tho  risk  of  serere  pnniah- 
ment,  broagfat  his  dearest  friend  to  see  him. 

His  only  rosotirco  during  his  iraprisonment  xrtia 
liia  iluto  aiid  reading.    He  had  a  trestiae  oq 
geometry,  of  which  ho  was  very  fond,  a  copy  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Guicciardini^g  history  of 
Italy.    At  last  ms  innocence  was  established, 
and,  after  17  months  i;;  c:  il  j  upeon,  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  lie  immediately  went  to  Fraace^and  was 
■oon  after  employed  as  eurgeon,  first  In  tiie 
array  of  tlio  A]{)s,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Italy. 
M©  thus  ber  ame  an  eye- witness  of  many  of  the 
events  which  bo  has  reoorded  in  Ua  blatoiy 
of  Italy,  and,  aliliou|j:h  ho  was  never  present  at 
any  of  the  battlv^  of  those  wonderful  campaigns, 
ms  constantly  with  the  army,  and  in  such  inter- 
course with  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  as 
enabled  him  to  collect  and  compare  statements 
and  opinirms.    It  was  at  thin;  jioriod  that  ho 
wrote  his  first  work — a  plan  of  government  for 
IjtmhKtdj.  Toward  the  dose  of  17V6lie  -was 
Bent  with  a  div;  i  i  of  tho  French  anny  to  iho 
'Venetian  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  xvliere,  114- 
calling  his  early  studies,  ho  wrote  Im  "  Histor- 
ical and  Medical  Dej^crijition  of  tlio  I.-land  uf 
Clorfa*"    Meanwhilo  tho  eunqne^t  of  Italy  was 
SMmplsIld,  its  kingdoms  and  d  u  c  h  i  O  S  o  V  e  r  t  h  ro  wn, 
and  new  republics  founded.  Botta,  whose  hopes 
bad  been  excited  by  the  prospect  of  reform,  had 
watched  tho  courbo  of  events  with  a  kton  and 
anzioaa  eye.  Ho  saw  with  indignation  tho  per- 
Hdkmi  destniotton  and  barter  of  the  vepnlilio  of 
Tcnioo,  the  confiscation  of  private  property, 
and  the  plunder  of  galleries,  museums,  and 
UbcHiei;  and  finally  lost  faith  in  the  politioal 
regeneration  of  Enrojio.   In  1708  ho  was  op- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  proviaiunal  govern- 
ment of  Piedmont,  which  was  soon  overthrown 
by  the  Austro-Russian  invasion.   He  went  to 
Prance  and  took  up  his  resldenoe  at  Chomb^ry, 
whore  he  funned  the  ai'iiiauitaiKc  of  tho  lady 
who  afterward  became  his  wife ;  and  had  for  his 
daOy  oompanion  the  poet  Vooti.  BemadottOi 
then  njinistor  of  war,  fioon  restored  liiin  to  his 
rank  in  the  medical  BtatTof  the  army  of  Italy. 
AhtK  the  battte  of  Marengo  ho  was  made  a 
member  of  the  cnuncil  which,  with  G  commis- 
sioners, was  to  rcorgouiza  and  administer 
tho  government  of  Piedmont.   A  few  months 
later  a  new  government  was  instituted  under 
the  name  of  the  executive  oommii»ion,  and 
eonfided  to  8  Italians,  of  wliom  Botta  was 
one.    Two  acta  connect  his  name  iavor- 
ab^  with  this  oommiasion.    Tlie  infonner, 
by  whoso  nrcn«ation  he  had  been  suhj  rr 
to  imprifionnienL  and  torture,  was  himself 
topirison;  JJotta  immediately  procured  his  re- 
lease, signin;^  the  decree  with  his  own  hand,  a3 
president  of  tlio  commission.    Tho  other,  iu 
which,  liowever,  tho  honor  must  bo  eaually 
divided  with  his  colleagues,  was  tho  eetabliib- 
ment  of  a  permanent  rand  with  an  inoone  of 
500,000  fmncs  for  public  instruction.    In  1802, 
Piedmont  was  reannexed  to  France,  and  he  be- 
ame  a  member  of  the  oouuoil  of  general  admin- 
iMlon  for  tho  87th  mittlary  dlifiiloBi  and 


when,  in  tixQ  following  yoar,  a  depatation  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  thank  Bonaparte  mr  tbe  defin- 

itiro  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  he  was 
chosen  to  r«^present  his  depnrtmont.  It  was 
then  that  he  published  his  Precis  hi%t4>rique  <2s 
la  imison  dt  Satoie  el  du  Piimont.  On  Aug. 
10, 1804,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  tho  de[)art- 
incnt  of  tho  Dora  in  tho  legislative  b^uly,  and 
from  that  time  became  a  remdent  of  Paris. 
The  Amerioan  war  of  f ndependenoe  liavinf 
beoti  8n(,'f;estod  in  t^i^  houso  of  Madame  Mnii- 
zonij  as  the  best  suhject  for  an  epic,  Botttt's  at- 
tention was  called  to  tho  grandeur  of  that 
event,  and  he  resolved  on  becoming  its  histo- 
rian. lAfinyette,  Marbois,  and  other  j)romi- 
nent  actors  in  the  scene,  who  were  Uvmg  at 
Paris,  cheerfully  lent  him  books  and  maps  and 
private  documents,  and  answered  his  questions; 
and  the  public  libraries  contained  lar;To  collec- 
tiona  of  pamphlets  and  oliicial  reports.  Thus 
enrroonded  with  a  rlob  am^  w  materia]^ 
nothuig  romalriod  but  to  give  thorn  a  shape 
which  would  make  them  useful  to  the  oauae 
of  Itdy.  He  had  always  been  an  enUHUil* 
astic  student  of  his  native  litcmtnrc,  and 
ho  now  conceived  tho  bold  design  of  a|>{«aling 
to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  his  conntrpncn  by 
writing  in  the  dassio  Italian  of  tho  14th  ana 
16th  centuries.  His  saceess  was  complete.  The 
lirst  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1809, 
was  immediately  reprinted  in  Italyj  where  it 
ran  through  eevend  options  in  varioos  format 
giving  rise  to  discn.ssions  and  research*.;? ;  and 
thus  the  lilstory  of  tho  war  of  Ainerican  indo- 
peadenoe  became  aoontribution  to  tlic  independ- 
ence of  Italy.  It  wjw  tnin>lated  v.'-'  ]"iij;lish 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Otii  of  Boston,  ami  at  ouco 
made  the  author's  name  familiar  in  this  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  in  1808  ho  was  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  legislative  a^mbly, 
and  reelecte<l  to  tho  sa:ne  office  tho  fullowin;^ 
year.  In  Dec  1809,-  he  was  proposed  as  candi- 
date fiirtheqtMetorship,  but  set' aside  by  Napo- 
leon, who  -^rr'.-j  (Iksati.sfied  with  some  criticisms 
which  tlio  historiuiiof  Wosltington  (fortius  was 
the  light  in  which  Botta  always  rognrdod  hit 
history)  had  made  upon  the  inijieri;il  ^'orcrn- 
mont.  On  Jan.  2, 1810,  he  was  a  uiotubor  uf  tho 
deputation  fVom  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Turin,  which  presented  to  the  emperor  tho  last 
2  volumes  of  their  acts.  On  the  ftfl  of  Napo* 
loon  Piedmont  was  again  noparatcd  from  Franco, 
and  Botta  retomed  to  private  life.  During  the 
Hnndred  Days  he  was  made  reotor  of  the  oead-  * 
emy  of  Nancy,  but  lost  his  plnco  again  upon  the 
reiuru  of  the  Bourbons,  Piedmont  was  now 
not  a  safe  residence  for  a  man  of  his  opinions, 
and  lio  remained  at  Pari^.  His  wifo  fell  into  a 
dgcliua,  aud  whoa  her  pliysici;ui3  prescrilnsd 
a  change  of  air,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  to  an 
wotboMkry,  at  the  prioo  of  waste  paper,  the  last 
000  ooples  of  hii  mitory,  in  order  to  raise  the 
means  of  paying  the  expenses  of  her  journey. 
Bho  wont  to  Chamb^ry  and  died.  In  1815 
he  published  an  epio  poem  in  IS  cantos,  en- 
tUlod  H  Garnm,  0  F90  MitgvkMa,  wUoh 
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met  trith  con^idorablo  eucccf.  In  1817  hp 
W'M  made  rectur  uf  t  lio  academy  of  liouen,  w liuro 
ho  remained  till  1823,  when  ho  was  removed. 
At  liouen  ho  had  written  his  second  history, 
the  History  of  Italy  from  1789  to  18U;"  hut  it 
was  not  till  1824  that  he  was  able  topablkh  it, 
and  even  then  ho  was  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  fl  personal  friend,  Po^'tri.  of  Parma,  for  th© 
incviti'- of  <!efr:"ij.  iiii.'  ill..'  c'X|)cii-ies  of  the  pobU- 
cation.  Tlii-;.  tifo,  like  the  hi-tory  nf  tlie  Arncr- 
icau  war,  wu8  immediately  re|nibiiiiitd  in  Italy. 
The  8th  and  last  volume  of  a  German  transla- 
ti(?n  nppcarf'il  in  1^^*11.  I'uttho  want  of  a  law  of 
coityri^'ht  deprived  the  author  of  all  the  pecu- 
niary profits  of  his  work,  and  the  only  compen- 
sation that  lu^  over  received  w.tb  n  rr  rtain  num- 
ber of  copies  from  Rosini  of  Pisa,  who  had  pro- 
daood  II  beautiful  edition  in  8vo,  and  a  set  of 
Lntin  nnd  Itnllnn  ( lii— ics  from  Molini  of  Flor- 
ence, who  had  added  it  to  Lis  edition  of  tho 
moflt  distinguished  Italian  oatbors.  lu  1826  be 
was  npi)liea  to  by  a  French  publisher  to  writo 
a  general  liistory  of  Italy  for  a  collection  of 
poptilar  b»tonc9.  It  was  a  contract  for  money, 
a<  ( (■[!t4:'d  nnd  executed  under  tho  presMirc  of 
wont.  But  it  led  to  bis  bbtory  of  tho  people 
of  Italy,  a  work  not  free  from  errors  nor  uniform 
in  rTccntion,  hut  written  with  lift)  nwl  warmth, 
3  volumes  in  8  mouths^  the  manuscript  piling 
sheet  by  sheet,  as  fast  aa  it  was  written,  from 
tlie  niitfior's  desk  to  tho  hands  of  tho  printer. 
Another  interval  of  trial  and  atru^le  eusuedf 
during  which  some  of  his  friends  were  endeav- 
orin::  to  form  an  association  for  tho  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  resume  bis  pea  and  connect  bis 
history  of  Italy  with  the  {zreat  work  of  Gniociar' 
diiii.  As poon  asthe  arrniii^ements  wcroeoniiilft- 
cd  be  set  himself  to  tho  welcome  task,  and  in  5 
years  was  ready  for  the  press  with  the  1 0  volnrnes 
of  hh  hi-story  of  Italy  from  1532  to  17'~^a.  This 
wa;i  the  lost  of  h'la  works.  The  remainder  of 
bis  life  was  passed  In  Paris,  with  the  exception 
of  a  ?hort  \i-It  to  Piedmont.  In  tlie  I:i:t(  r  jiart 
of  bis  bfe  ho  derived  from  Charles  Albert  a 
pension  of  f  fiOO,  which  was  afterwaWl  rdscd  to 
$Sf  iO.  A  ir.oninnent  was  erected  to  him  in  Paris 
by  6  of  bis  admirers,  2  of  whom  wore  French,  2 
Italians,  and  3  Americans. — ^Patjl  Euilb,  son 
of  f!ie  j<ri.(0(!ln;.',  !X  Freiu  li  archajolocist,  bom 
near  tho  begioniug  of  tho  present  century.  He 
made  in  his  youth  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  formed  on  the  wi'-^tern  coast  of  America  a 
collection  of  natural  curiosities.  In  1630  ho 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  Mehemet  AU  to 
Semiaar,  and  completed  a  rich  zoolo{:ical  col- 
lection, lie  was  then  appointed  French  consul 
at  Alexandria,  and  In  1837  made  a  j<>urney 
tlirough  Yemen,  of  wliich  a  vi  ry  interesting  ac- 
count was  publisbodin  1844.  "in  1843,  beiug 
consular  agent  at  Mosul,  he  began  tho  excava- 
tion of  Assyrian  jinti([uities  fnmi  tlie  sand  hills 
on  tho  hanks  of  the  ligri:*.  Tho  French  govern- 
ment commi.<(sioned  several  eminent  scholars 
and  acad*  triicl  iii^  to  assi-t  him  in  tho  prei>:ira- 
tion  of  a  magniticent  work  entitled  Mvnumt  nU 
de  Xinire,  dtccuterU  et  dicHUparP,  £.  JSotta, 


mmir'M  cf  ilf-'i^ine^  par  E.  iTdiufin,  vliidiTii 
iB>>iied  at  Paris,  iu  5  %  < iluniijs,  in  1849^'60.  iltj 
of  tho  discovered  monuments  were  trtiiuport£«li» 
Parie,  and  phu  ed  in  tho  Louvre.  TL*  Ulwr;  j 
I^ot  ta  lai  (1 1  ho  foundation  for  the  still  mar«  is^t- 
taut  results  whidi  have  beeo  obtiiMi  ^ 
Layard. 

BOTTARI,  GiovANTa  Gaktaso,  a  leand 
Italian  prelate,  born  at  Florence,  Jon,  15,  \^ 
died  in  Rome,  June  3,  1775.  Ho  d;r«vc 
of  tlie  gmnd-dncal  press  of  Tuscany,  and  wi- 
Bequently  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  ffiijg 
ot  the  same  tiino,  important  eerlpgasticil fuIl^ 
tioos.  lie  wtts  principal  editor  of  tb«  Or-i 
edition  of  the  Vocalntlario  <Ulla  Crmi  tad 
crowned  the  labors  of  bis  life  hr  bis  sply.iJ 
edition  of  tho  Vatican  Virgil,  published  in  ITtL 

BOTTESrNT,  Ltnoi,  an  Itaiitn  compter  oi 
contrabasiiist,  liorn  in  1823,  at  Cri  nia,  Lob- 
bardy.  Uo  was  taught  the  double-Usis 
HiUn,  by  Lnigi  Ro^,  aooording  to  the  wiiM 
of  Andreoli  and  Dra^rnncttl,  and  soon  beciK 
a  first  rate  performer ;  meanwhile  itd;jii4 
mu^cal  composition  under  several  djattt^nU 
Tnastor.i.  Wiicn  scarcely  23,  ho  wa^  cn^n.^i 
coutrabassist  for  the  Itdion  opera  in  ikm 
where  in  a  few  seasons  he  rosefo  tbs  fuii 
maestro  nnd  musical  director  of  the  compasf. 
During  the  5  vearB  of  bis  stay  in  EAtm,st 
paid  occasional  visits  to  the  Uidtsd Ststat  wb» 
lie  secured  considerable  fame  by  his  WiJoJed 
performances  in  the  ooncert-room.  Biiw» 
terly  handling  of  the  bnge  InatnmeBt  tw 
everybody  by  .surprise,  Avhilc  his  Ft.v]9,aJt(M 
elegant  and  impressive,  won  theadmirstMsu^ 
all  critics  and  amatenrs.  Hi9snooenoBUi» 
turn  to  Europe,  in  l^ni,  was  v.ot  k«5  >^ 
]ilete;  tlie  concerts  he  gave  in  Ix)Ddu-:i  s:^ 
Paris  established  his  reputation  as  die  first 
ing  contrabassist.  In  he  rofnrn^^lt '« 
United  States  with  M.  JuUien,  and  »iicf»« 
accompanied  Madame  Sontag  to  ^"^^ 
sequently  bo  became  director  of  tho  orciw** 
at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  where  bi^  <^ 
VAuediodi  Firmtayrta  suoeessfiiUypK^ 
during  tho  sprin.^r  of  l'^^■5.  lie  has  su<^  ''j 
Bumod  bis  instxumontal  perfonnaB«J» 
travelled  in  Germany,  and  more  rwsl?  ■ 
Russia. 

liOTTGER,  or  Bottcebb,  also  writta  5^ 
TtoER,  JoffAtw  PaiKDmon,  a  Ssxon  alcispA 

born  at  Sdiloitz  about  10«1,  dicil  in 
den,  March  13,  1710,  whose  pretendtni  ^^'^ 
ery  of  tlio  philosopher's  stone  resulted  lu » 
useful  inventi<Mi  of  Saxon  porcelain.  Afttf 
rious  vicissitudes  be  banded  over  to  i^*?^ 
gtisius  IL  an  account  of  his  disoowy.wJP*" 
ptill  preserved  in  the  arcliiv^s  of  Saicnv.  J» 
king,  however,  not  availing  hioaseU*  "'l^ 
y  wero  put  in  appli«ationl>y 


gestions,  they 


Tschirnhausen,  who  established  a  nianDf^rf^J- 
ai;  Weissen  in  1705,  employing  Boiwe''. 
succeeded  in  producing  of  the  rrfdi&hj'f^ 
clay  whi  li  al.ounds  in  tho  vicinity  ol 
a  porcelain  of  remarkable  beauty  ainl  »>^;2'. 
IKXrXIGELLI,  AiKsaasDm^  w  If^V^ 
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BT,  I  r[i  at  Florence,  1487*  died  1515,  was  a 

pupil  uf  Filippo  Lippi.  One  of  his  earliest  fres- 
M>es,  entitled  St.  Augustiuo  iu  Ecstasy,"  is  still 
U>  be  seen  in  AH  Saints'  church,  Florence,  whero 
^c  was  buried.  lie  decorated  for  Sixtus  IV". 
X  chapel  ia  Uiq  Vatican.  Beside  numerous 
Bgoarea  ot  the  popes  In  the  niches,  ho  pointed  8 
ar?6  frescoes,  Moses  slaying  the  Egyp'.i;u!,*'  the 
'  I'unishment  of  Korah,  Datban,  aud  Abu  am," 
md  the  "  Temptation  of  OhrM.**  He  ^vas  loaded 
jeith  farorg  by  the  pope,  but  spent  all  iu  dissipa- 
ion^d  returned  to  Florenoe  poorer  than  he  kit 
t.  m  noir  abMidoiiad  pidnttan  tMOMDe  one  of 
;he  most  zealous  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and 
mffered  severe  privations  iu  couso^u^nce.  He 
ivas  acquainted  with  the  newly  discovered  art 
)f  engraving,  and  engraved  the  first  19  prints 
or  the  famous  edition  of  Dante^a  It\femo^ 
)rinted  at  FIoMDMbj  Nloalo  Lonnao  daU* 
kr:i<.'na  in  1481. 

iiOTTlGEli,  Kabl  Auousi^  a  Qorman  arohie- 
>logist,  bom  at  Beioh«nbadi,  Juno  8, 1780,  dfatd 
u  Dresden,  Xov.  17,  1835,  wrot©  extensively  on 
Hcitinoe,  aud  was  chief  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ng  literary,  artiado,  and  sdeatifio  pMiodicab  cS 
lis  day.  Ilo  was  held  iu  high  regard  by  the 
;reat  Qerman  poets,  aud  for  some  time  reuded 
tt  Weimar  and  mibseauentiy  it  Ihwdao. 
Three  years  before  his  death  ho  was  made  n 
nember  of  the  F^eooh  in8Utat&  an  honor  to 
arbf eh  he  wae  well  entifled  by  %db  lemoxUble 
rariety  of  Li"  n**ainraents,  by  his  miscellaneons 
jmbUcationS)  and  by  his  general  influeaoe  on 
iteratdre  and  art. 

BOTTLE,  now  uud<  n  t  n  i  to  mean  a  vessel 
sade  of  glassi  with  a  mure  or  less  narrow  neck 
wA  nwatb.  fii  andaot  timet,  however,  the 
iottlo  was  nothing  more  than  ft  skin  of  somo 
iiiiiual.  When,  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  pat- 
ing  now  wine  into  old  bottlee  at  iailhiilnitioii 
:>f  lolly,  wo  are  to  under.stand*  that  they  wero 
Qoade  of  akin,  and  tboa  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  trust  a  new  wine,  while  yet  active  with 
fermentation,  to  the  chance  of  bursting  a  Icath- 
am  vessel  neoessarilj  weakened  bj  nse  and  age. 
Ill  Spain,  to  tiris  daf,  ▼arioos  inna,  and  espe- 
:;Lany  that  of  the  goat,  are  used  for  coutainiug 
nrine.  The  hide  is  atripped  Drom  the  animal  aa 
antire  as  poarible,  and  the  TOiooa  nttonl 
:>I>enings  having  beeu  sowed  up,  with  the  ex- 
oepUoa  of  that  of  one  of  the  ko^  which  ia  re- 
tanudaa  s  nonle,  the  Teaed  le  ready,  aftarft 

certain  preliminary  curing  of  the  :  for  the 
reoeptioa  of  the  wine.  The  oecnliar  taste  of 
Ammilinado  aherry  ia  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
tlio  fact  of  its  being  kept  in  leather.  TIio  ordi- 
oary  bottle  is^  however,  of  glassy  and  nsoally  of 
fStub  eoerMit  Idod  of  that  mtelal.  In  Qreit 
Britain  a  law  prevailed,  until  within  a  very  few 
years,  prohibiUnff  any  thing  bnt  o<»mnon  river 
isnd  t&d  aoapb<merB*^  waste  Ihe  maiivflKtare 
:»r  bottle  glass.  To  make  a  single  bottle  re- 
aoirea  ordinarily  0  men.  The  ''gatherer,"  aa 
be  is  eaDed,  flnt  dhis  and  torn  aroond  Mi  long 
.ron  tube,  some  5  leet  li)ng,  into  a  melted  mass 
9f  ^au,  uUU  a  ImU  of  the  materiai  is  f ormed  at 


the  end,  and  then  he  tak»  it  out  to  allow  It  to 

cool  for  a  moment.  This  is  repeated  for  several 
Buccu&sivd  time^  uutU  a  sufficiency  of  Llm  mate- 
rial is  gathered.  Now  the  blower"  takes  hold 
of  the  tube  and  rolLj  on  a  smooth  surface  of 
stone  or  metal  the  mulien  kIoss,  until  it  is  wcU 
pushed  toward  the  end  of  hia  iron  instrument. 
Ue  then  puts  the  gla**  in*-.)  nn  open  raouM,  which 
is  shut  by  his  foot,  aud  huidiug  hi^t  tubu  verti- 
cally, Uowa  into  it  Thia  being  effected,  the  foot 
is  removed,  the  mould  opens,  and  the  glaaa  is 
found  to  have  osiiumed  its  bottle-like  form.  The 
tube  is  now  removed,  witiil  the  gloss  still  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  it  is  pa.'»Redover  to  the  *'fim.sl)er," 
who  with  a  cold  iron  snaps  oS  the  bottle 
amoodily  at  the  month.  The  other  worlcmen 
then  complete  the  process  bjr  Aovr  cooling  and 
polishing.  An  ingenioua  piece  of  mecbanism 
naa  been  contrived,  however,  Ibr  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  bottles,  and  many  are  now  made  by  its 
means.  The  bottles  manufactured  in  thin  wav 
have  the  advantage  of  allowing  of  exact  gnu^ 
nation  in  capacity,  a  matter  of  no  blight  impor- 
tance, since  theyVe  so  frequently  used  in  trade 
as  a  meaanre.  The  common  botue  ia  supposed 
to  hold  a  quart,  but  there  aro  infinite  suhdi- 
Tisions,  from  a  pint  dovmward.  The  various 
betdee  need  for  diffovnt  well-known  purposes 
nro  ^^onfTally  dl*''tiii:^ii'-:l;-:i"l  1  y  populiar  shapes 
and  bizd^  as,  for  example^  the  English  winei 
beer,  ale,  and  aodn  bottlee,  the  Fr&eh  eham* 
pagno,  TJurgundy,  and  claret  and  the  Rhenish 
wine  bottles.  Vort  wme  la  ocoasiouoily  put 
Into  very  large  bottles,  called  magnum»y  and 
acids  in  still  larger,  termed  carboys.  The  larg- 
est ghus  bottle,  perhaps,  ever  manufactured,  was 
that  blown  at  LBitih,Uk8eolknd.  It  wee  in  di- 
mensions 40  inches  by  49,  and  was  capable  of 
holding  2  hogsheads  in  quantity  of  liquid. 
Then  M  a  corioaa  net  of  vpitM  l^idation  sdl 
In  the  statute  bool^  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
prdiiMting  the  sale  of  soda-water  bottles.  The 
aodn>water  manolhetnren,  who  wefo  in  the  hd>- 
it  of  lending  tlieir  bottles  to  dealers  until  their 
contents  were  disposed  o^  found  that  thou* 
property  wae  Hrequently  made  away  with  by 
dishonest  servantv^  and  accordingly,  iu  order  t*> 
protect  themselves,  soooeeded  in  obtaining  the 

f^sageofthelatwailndedto.  AtFolenibniy,in 
'rauce,  there  is,  jirobably,  tho  largest  bottle 
manuiiaoioiy  in  exist^ncet  wliioh  is  said  to  pro- 
duce annnuiytiieenonnoaBnnmber  of  8, 000,000. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  maritime  law,  a  contract  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  ship,  or  the  master  aaliia 
agent,  hypotbeeatee  or  bbda  the  ehip  ea  eeen- 
rity  for  tho  repayment  of  money  advanced  for 
the  nse  of  the  ahio.  The  name  ia  derived  from 
bottom,  that  ia,  Veel,  a  %ure  by  whleh  the 

ve?  '  1  It^lf  is  designatetl  {pan  pro  toUl).  In 
form  it  is  a  bond,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
tibe  nvtaey  lent,  toe  borrower  nndertakes  to 
repay  it  if  the  ship  accomplishes  its  voyago,  and 
hedges  the  ship  for  the  performance  of  the  un- 
dM^dng.  If  tiieaUpdioidd  beketthedebt 
would  be  lost,  that  is,  so  ffir  as  it  depends  upon 
tfw  Iwttomry  bond;  and  inoonadinratinn  of  this 
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riek,  ft  ]i"u'!ior  rnto  of  iuti-rost  mnr  he  aproetl  fi"»r 
tli.'iri  i-.  ;\ll"\vc<l  in  ftthi  r  rvijitr:icts.  In  oise  of 
^jai'liiil  <l;tr:.MjL'  l<>  tin-  ship,  it  i?^  U>uuU>'  yro- 

vided  titftt  the  lender  Rhall  bear  fiis  nropoitioii 

vfit,  w|.i<  h         I'c  ii">rti( ill  tuc  niuotint 

ItriiC  Wnni  U)  Liiu  wboid  valut)  of  tliti  VtnatieL 
The  lender  {9  not  entitled  to  poneasion  of  the 
■> .  i.mi-  .■\..-ri  to  tak>_'  ]'< '-.-e^>i"M  of  it  wlivn 
llic  -!•■'':   l-n'Tih-;  i;i!i1l'>->  it  slionld  bo 

so  i:i  tho  l'>>rul).  hut  niav 

enfbrcc  i».'Ar;u"i  df  t'lo  iL-itt  hy  a  derrco  <>f  a 
r>.-|-'  I'f  j.hiiii-.illy  f.-r  --•i.h-  I'f  tlic  w>-  '  '^'^  ^ 
|>rint  iplu  iKM-uliar  to  this  8|H.'cie8  of  contract  is 
that  it  is  a  cnne  of  nociewitv,  iviaally  when  the 
Vi-VM.1  U  in  :»<>nio  furei;;n  port,  and  the  o^^i'ne^ 
Iklh  IK)  otliiT  ri'!*ourre!*  for  ohtainiiig  the  noc«  >- 
Hiry  s-upplic^.  It  wouM  impair  the  ohlig.iiiua 
of  the  bond  if  there  wore  in  f  i*  t  other  tnoans 
of  p»  ttini;  such  supplies  withoii?  hyp<iiiuH'atioa 
of  the  vii»><.l,  and  thit*  woa  known  to  the  lender. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ease  euppofiod^  that  ia, 
tlie  nrr<  s>iiry  of  havinif  supplies  which  cann(»t 
be  olifaiiud  e.\ce[»t  ufKm  the  pk-'l;:re  of  the  ve^- 
fkl,  thi-  i()a.-tcr  Is  aiithorizoil  t<i  execute  the  Ik  d-I 
for  snch  a  purf»<>so.  A  bottomry  bond  i-t  a 
j'lo'U'c  of  tin-  silip  nnd  frtiirht ;  a  rt^ixnttlentia 
bond  is  a  pledge  of  the  cur^o;  but  both  slap 
and  canro  may  lie  included  in  the  same  inatni' 
nieiit.  As  ft  -f  •  r\A  the  car^^o,  tlaTo  is  not 
strictly  a  lien  li>r  the  niotioy  lent,  except  in 
caM  of  ptirtijj  loss;  hut  if  the  voyage  is  suc- 
ceWiilly  p»  rformed,  the  oldi^^•\tion  is  merely 
jHT'-t'iKil,  uiiliK>  an  express  provi^inn  lie  tt'  il 
in  the  U'ud  for  a  »i»eciUo  lien  upon  the  ruods. 
H0TT8,  JovN  MixoR,  an  American  politidan, 

h";i!  in  1 'iiinfrie-4,  Triiico  William  Co.,  Va., 
Sopt.  When  the  whig  party  assumed 

itij  definite  form,  in  1834»  he  became  one  of  its 
mo9t  ardent  aii<l  prominent  supoorters.  As 
early  as  lio  was  elected  rrom  Ilenrioo 

c<miity  to  the  hxMsluturo  of  Virginia,  and  was 
afterward  «»n  .  rnl  times  reflected.  In  1839  he 
was  retur:i.'!  f.>  the  27th  coii^rress,  and  there 
advocated  most  of  the  jMjints  of  Mr.  Clay's  pro- 
gramme— a  national  bank,  a  protective  tiuifl^ 
and  the  distribution  anifn/  the  f^tates  of  the 
j)rocev<ls  of  the  juiblic  Jan<ls.  Thonuh  long 
a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  John  Tyler,  Mr. 
Botbi  at  once  abandoned  him  on  his  secession 
fn»tn  t!io  wliiir  party;  nntl  \r\  tin-  pre-ideutiiU 
t'Ieclit)u  of  lb44  be  auppurted  Mr.  Clay.  In 
1643  lie  had  been  left  out  of  congress,  but  in 
lJi47  w.'us  returneil  to  that  body  for  the  third 
time.  After  the  d<  ath  of  Mr.'  Clnr,  and  tlio 
dissolution  of  the  whi;<  pJ^"tyi  ho  hcciuao  aL- 
taclied  to  the  American  party.  lie  was  op- 
posed to  the  rept^al  of  the  Missouri  coiDpri  .:iii-o, 
and  sympathized  with  those  boutitem  memljera 
of  congretis  who  opposed  the  passing  of  the  Le- 
Oompton  hill  in  \  <>-<. 

BOTZf^ElHf  {Mom  Voc^ticux),  a  nv  nnt.iin 
of  the  Jura,  in  the  Swiss  canton  Ajulmh, 
vhose  culminatinff  point,  1,850  feet  above 
the  sea,  comntanil^  a  superb  view  of  the  Alps. 
The  Helvetians  wero  defeated  here  by  Alienua 
Caecina,  A.  D.  79.  The  fiomaoa  oonatroeteil « 


BOC  SADA' 

highway  across  tbe  B6dli|^iv 

was  h'l-l       in  1780. 

ItO  iZllN,  BozEx,  or  BflUiS^ . 
Atiitri  Au  circle  of  Brixon.  b  Tjr , 
tioii  t>f  the  river  Talftrstb^l 

It  Is  Imilt  odd  tmmUt^iwmt 

fee  t  .'il » >  V  c  the  sea.  It  rtJOliiB  1  i 
Cvithedr.1l,  several  chursM^  «>: 
v.arions  Tiiauiifactoriesof  pMfe^  Va 
falrfi,  which  were  of  great  in;f"" 

T)ie  Au«trinD  wtM'A.  s^; 
here  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

BOU  MAZA,  a  fanatic  Anl»  t - 
peri.'u,  born  ab<.»ut  I'^iO  t^t■^::^' 
inhabit  the  country  beiwwsL-  . ' 
c  u  a.    From  his  childhood  li 
member  of  the  relii^'i -l'*  «C. 
sherif  Mulej  T:iieb,  a  kin^u  i' 
or  of  Morocco,  is  the  rti 
several  years  he  led  the  uu 
vis,  when  tijo  battle  of  ' 
pivc  t!te  doaih-bloir  to  il«  f 
Al;rei  ia,  and  forced  Abd  ^ 
refnge  in  Mon>cco.    B<>u  M 
self  of  the  excitetiKn*  «!. 
aiuon^  the  Arabs,  c^m.c  for 
aion  t  "  preach  a  crasude  vj 
The  entire  population  of  I*i  " 
his  infla:nmat4  »ry  api'oal?,  aid 
sive  act  took  place  on  April- 
attack  was  made  by  Boa  Mn: 
ers  upon  the  jKM-jple  whom 
ruad  from  Tcnez  to  Orle&fi- 
followed  by  Bhar|i  conflicts  W 
in  Honary  tribes  on  the  one? 
th(»ritie3  of  Morocco  aud 
French,  on  the  other.  Oi^^ 
wlien  Abd  el  Kader's  insTi"- 
TTK  i  t  bmke  out  in  Monx-co,  li-- 
lion  Maza,  who  inflicted  lossft': 
army  on  several  occasioD*. 
finallv,  April  13,  1.S47.  coni;s 
himself  to  8t.  Amaud,  by 
to  Paris.   Here  a  pension  off  • 
upon  him  by  the  trovermnen'  ' 
in  the  Cltnmps  Elysees  wen?  1^ ' 
bid.    Al  one  time^  it  wa«  ' 
give  him  the  command  of  ' 
regiments  in  Al-'>  Ha.  ,■; 
however,  of  the  excitcmtnt  . 
of  1848,  to  make  his 
the  ni^'ht  of  Feb.  23.  hut  'T 
and  removed  to  the  fortrt-^'i  • 
tained  iJiere  until  July  2- J  ""J*" ' 
liberated  by  order  of       •  ; 
condition,  liowever, thftthe^^i' '  _ '.^ 
city  of  liam.  He  was  ?et  entirvi,  • 

BOU  6ADA,  n  town  of  A 
among  the  AHas  moantaini  '' 
tile  tract  surrounded  br  a  '•'7. 
coutaaning  alwut  500  hoiifes  'J  ^ 
It  U  sinjjularly  laid  eot,  w^'' 
into  which  it  is  cnt  "P'*^^"*'^  _ 
its  own  gardens  in  snchaj"^^^ 
town  the  apx>eanuioe«f  ftC"*^ 
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BOUCTTEK,  Ai.EXASDRK  Jkan,  a  Frenoh 
rioliuiiiti  bom  in  Pam^  April  11,  1770.  He 
;ained  alstinetioii  before  m  waa  90;  lie  wee 
allc'l  t!io  *'  Alexander  of  the  violins"  in  France, 
mil  the  Frenoh  Faganini  in  Gennany.  He  wae 
remarkeble  for  Ha  penonal  raemblflnoe  to  Nai* 
xdeon  I. 

■  BOUCHER,  Francois,  a  French  painter, 
yom  in  Paris,  Sept  29, 1703,  died  there  Hey 

?0.  1T70.  lie  i)aiiited  witli  remarkable  facility, 
ind  Uio  number  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  is 
wid  to  liave  exeeeded  10,000,  while  at  tlienme 
line  !ie  iir.icti'ied  the  art  of  etif^avitig.  His 
«ndency  to  pander  in  his  productions  to  the 
ioentioiM  teste  of  bis  timei^  made  Um  ez- 
•L'ediii_^Iy  fashionali'  1  popular,  and  eaused 
lim  to  be  called  the  oointer  of  graces.  Bince 
:be  flrat  revolntioii  hia  worka  hare  been  on* 
al:\T>le,  nntil  witliin  tlio  last  30  years,  when 
hey  have  a^jain  been  soofht  for,  e^teoially  by 
English  emetenn,  from  the  l{gbt  wUeb  thcry 
ihod  upon  the  tiisto  of  the  ISth  centtiry.  IFh 
noet  romarkeble  portrait  is  that  of  the  funoos 
Ifodftme  de  PMitmdoiir,  and  Us  beat  mytho- 
'>-^],:^\\  picture,  "  Diana's  Bath,"  was  purc]ia3ed 
ij  one  of  the  Bothichilds  in  1851  for  $700^ 
md  ceded  by  bim  at  the  sanoe  prioe,  as  a  inaft- 

r  of  geoevoei^,  to  the  nMSTmnaeimi  in 
.852.   

BOUOSBR,  JovATiriur,  a  learned  Sngllah 
ilergyraan,  horn  in  Cinnberlaiid.  March  12, 
.73&  died  at  Epaom,  April  27, 1804.  He  camo 
o  VlTglnia  about  1754;  officiated  first  as  pri- 
r&te  toai'-'lier,  and,  after  receiving  eni^cojiHl  t)i«dl- 
lation  in  England,  as  rector  in  Virginia  and 
tCarjland  nntu  1775,  when  he  retomed  to  his 
lative  oo  Hitry,  hU  anti-revolutionary  senti- 
neotd  having  g^ven  nmbrago  to  hb  iuuerican 
•<>ngregation.  Prom  1784  to  the  time  of  hia 
le:ith  he  offieiatodas  vicar  of  Ejisoin  in  Surrey, 
ie  is  the  author  of  a  glossary  of  provincial  and 
irehfeologicnl  words,  which  was  intended  by 
lira  [i^  a  Mipjdement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  diction- 
iTV.  In  1799  he  published  2  assize  sermon?,  nnd 
15  sermons  whicn  he  had  delivered  during  his 
ninistry  in  America,  and  which  treated  of  the 
imerican  revolution.  These  ho  dedicated  to 
W asbington ;  they  are  interesting  from  tha  po 
itical  anecdotes  which  they  contain. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE,  a  sottth-castem 
naritime  department  of  France,  ooQsL>ting  of 
k  pai-t  of  ancient  Provence,  situated,  as  its  name 
rnplies,  at  the  month  of  tho  Rhone;  arci,  2,195 
iq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  473,365.  ltd  euthico  u 
loevcn,  being  intersected  on  tho  £.  by  the  last 
)llset9  of  the  maritime  Alps.  It  is  drained  by 
he  Rh6ne  (which  receives  tho  Duranco  and 
«veral  minor  branches),  a  violent  stream,  fre- 
luontly  overflowitu?  it^  bank^  nnd  cnn^ing  great 
lamage.  Some  20  miles  uilA^r  entering  tho  do- 
)artmcnt  on  the  north,  and  25  miles  fh>m  the 
tea,  it  divides  into  2  branches,  forming  a  delta 
»llod  the  island  of  Caiaargue,  which  b  partly 
;altivated  and  hipaature,  partly  occupied  by 
nan»hc3  and  l.n^^onn?'.  On  tlte  north  of  the  la- 
goons id  La  Crau,  a  dreary  plain,  moetly  of 


gmvol,  Btretdiing  to  Aries ;  dnrlng  the  summer 
it  is  entirely  arid  and  waiite,  though  io  winter  it 
fbmiabea  pasture  to  large  floebi  of  aheep  and 
goats.  These  floclc^,  which  are  .«aid  to  amount 
to  nearly  1,000,000,  form  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  depaitment ;  they  are  aent  to  the  moun- 
tains about  the  beginning  of  tho  spring,  and  re- 
tom  in  the  autumn.  Their  migratious  offer  a  oa- 
rioBB  apectaele,  aa  aheep  are  aometimea  gathered 
to  the  number  of  26,000,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  small  body  of  shepherds  picturesquely  ao- 
oontred.  The  horaee  and  cattle  are  few  and  d 
poor  breed.  Tlio  unfavorable  natnro  of  the 
soil,  the  minute  division  of  land,  and  tho  attach^ 
meot  of  the  propnctora  to  rontine,  have  eon- 
siderably  hindered  tho  progress  of  agriculture; 
the  quantity  of  com  gathered  in  tho  deportmeot 
b  inraflldent  foi*  home  oonsamptkm,  while  the 

Eroduce  of  wine,  estimated  at  820,000  hecto- 
tres,  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  ozportatioo. 
Sdkworaiaani  raiaed  in  largo  quanttties;  oUrea 
cultivated  on  a  great  scnle,  being  p.nrtly  ex- 
ported as  fruit,  and  partly  converted  into  oiL 
There  are  maonfiictories  of  soap,  hosiery,  and 
silk,  suffer  refineries,  and  oil-mills.  The  trade 
is  mtiiuj  carried  on  through  tlie  {xirt  of  Mar* 
aeffles.  Berida  MaraeOlea,  the  principal  towna 
of  tlic  deportment  are  Aika^  Aix,  Tmaaooa, 
and  Aubagne^ 

BOUCHOTTE,  Jkaw  Bapttste  NoIl,  a 
French  minister  of  war,  born  at  Mutz.  I>6C 
26,  1754,  diod  there  in  June,  1840.  He  en- 
tered the  array  at  the  age  of  16,  and  when  the 
revolution  began  was  otdv  a  c.a|itaia  of  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  a  colooel,  and  after  the  defec- 
tion of  Dnmonries  be  ^nngniriied  himself  b^ 
preventing  tho  Anstrians  froTu  seizing  Courtrai. 
The  convention,  by  a  unanimooa  Tote,  April 
4, 1798,  made  him  minlrter  of  war  in  place  of 
Bcurnonville,  wliom  Dumouriez  had  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy.  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  munitions;  the  frontiers  had  been  pene- 
trated at  several  points;  there  was  an  in- 
surrection in  tho  Vend6e.  Bonchotto  by  hia 
activity  aided  tho  committee  of  public  safe^ 
ty  to  organizo  and  to  furnish  supplies  to  tlio 
armies.  His  name  is  read  beneath  tlie  orders 
promoting  Masseno,  Kleber,  Augcreau,  Moreau, 
Bemadotte,  and  Napoleon  liimself,  with  moro 
than  SO  other  generals,  afterward  famous.  He 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  of 
1798.  and  during  tlie  reign  of  terror  was  ac- 
cn.sea  of  Iiaving  cried,  Viva  h  roi.  At  a  later 
date,  after  Uio  0th.  Thenuidor,  ho  was  persecuted 
as  a  terrorist 

BOUT)rN"OT,  Elias,  m  American  revolu- 
tionary patriot,  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  2, 
1740,  died  in  Btu-lington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1821. 
Ho  was  descended  from  a  family  of  French 
Huguenots  who  camo  to  America  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  ro- 
reived  tho  greatest  advantngcH  of  edncation, 
the  colonies  could  aliord,  alter  which  ho 
studied  law  and  commenced  the  j>ractioe  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  early  a  devoted  advocate 
of  the  patriot  cau^u,  and  in  1777  wad  appoint^ 
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by  congress  commissary -general  of  prisoners,  Ilis  little  poems,  suggested  by  the  ocamL. 

and  during  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  Bparkliug  with  fancy  and  originaliij,  »tft 

oftlmtb«>dy.    In  1782  he  liecame  president  of  eagerly  songht  for  in  that  licentious  sodi^. 

congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  treaty  of  peace.  "With  the  revolution  he  became  a  man  of  mmi; 

In  1789  he  resumed  the  practice  of  tlio  law,  but  held  an  honorable  rank  among  the  depntittto 

In  1796  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  su-  the  constituent  assembly ;  and  supported  ik 

perintendent  of  the  mint,  an  office  ho  held  until  decree  by  which  tlie  ownership  of  their  dkor. 

1805,  when  he  realigned  all  public  cmployraenta  erica  is  secured  to  inventors.  Ho  alWirwl 

and  retired  to  Burlington.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  received  from  ^ 

devoted  to  his  own  allairs  and  to  the  cultivation  king  a  grant  of  lands  to  establiih  a  French  oi- 

of  literature,    lie  became  a  trustee  of  Prince-  ony ;  but  the  plan  failed.  IIo  returned  to  Frud 

ton  college  in  1805,  and  endowed  it  with  a  in  1800,  and  in  1804  he  was  admitted  to  ihi 

valnablo  cabinet  of  natural  history.   In  1812  ho  French  academy.    IIo  was  a  fervent  s^xAj^ 

became  a  member  of  the  American  board  of  of  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  in  1816      BOUGAINVILLE,  Locia  Astokx  m,  4 

was  made  the  first  president  of  the  American  French  soldier  and  navigator,  sou  of  a  ooan 

Bible  society.   To  Uieso  and  other  institutions  at  Paris,  bom  Nov.  11,  1729,  died  April  1^ 

he  made  munificent  donations.    Early  in  life  1814.   While  stdl  very  young,  he  acquired  t 

he  married  the  sister  of  Richard  Stockton,  who  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  exact  ttkoaa, 

was  the  mother  of  a  daughter  that  survived  and  published  in  1754  a  treatise  on  tlta 

him.   Ho  was  author  of  niany  works,  among  tegral  calculus.   Meanwhile  he  had  ntnl 

which  was  "The  Star  of  tho  West,  or  an  EtTort  the  military  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Cfc^ 

to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  in  which  vert.    In  1754  ho  went  to  London  ts  leafr 

ho  seeks  to  show  that  tho  American  aborigines  tary  of  tlio  French  embassy;  in  1756  be  1* 

are  Jews.  sent  to  Canada,  where  ho  served  with  distiH- 

BOUFFE,  a  French  comedian,  horn  in  Paris,  tion  under  Montcalm,  whoso  aide-de-cu^  k 

Sept.  14,  1800,  died  in  1S53.  lie  was  en»i)loye(l  was.    After  tho  death  of  that  general,  Ikn^u)- 

in  tho  workshop  of  a  gilder,  when  a  new  thea-  villo  returned  to  France,  and  ia  1761  dii- 

tre  of  the  Bouletard  du  Ttmplc  tempted  him  played  such  courage  in  the  campaign  w 

to  try  his  fortimo  upon  the  st.ige,  and  he  accept-  Khiue,  that  ho  received  from  the  king  tho 

en  an  engagement  to  play  the  traitors  in  melo-  of  2  cimnon,  which  he  had  taken  from 

dramas,  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  year.    Thus  salary  enemy.    Peace  being  concluded,  he  entertJJii 

was  soon  raised  to  $250,  and  afterward  to  navy,  and  in  a  few  years  he  reached  a  birii3> 

$1,000.  His  reputation  in  a  larger  sphere,  howr  greo  of  eminence  in  that  service.  He  uol* 

over,  was  not  made  until  Feb.  28, 1824,  when  his  took  to  establislj  a  French  colony  in  cm  of  til 

humorous  and  grotcs«juo  personifications  wore  Falkland  islands,  and  there  was  some 

favorably  received  at  tho  thidtre  dc  la  QuieU.  of  success,  when  Spain  objected  to  tho  nudeitifc- 

From  that  ptrii)d  until  1849,  when  declining  ing  as  an  encroachment  on  her  righti.  T» 

health  interlVrcd  wiih  his  acting,  Boulle  de-  French  government  agreed  to  give  up  the «t 

lighted  his  audiences,  especially  in  the  Gamin  ony,  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Boari*' 

de  Pari*,  La  Fille  de  VAtarCy  Uondc  BaptisU^  villo,  Conseoucntly  in  Nov.  1766,  hcsaiWir* 

and  in  Michel  Pcrrin.  The  latter  was  his  most  St.  Malo,  with  a  frigate.  La  Boudcos,  and 

popular  itcrformance.  ship,  to  tho  Falkland  islands,  where  beofficiaUr 

liOUFLEliS,  Loris  Fran'c^is,  marquis,  and  surrendered  his  colony.    After  payintf»sW 

afterward  duke,  marshal  of  Franco,  born  Jan.  visit  at  Montevideo,  he  sailed  southward,  p** 

10,  1644,  died  Aug.  22,  1711.     Ills  mother  through  tlie  straits  of  Magellan  and  ecttfw 

was  the  mistress  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Ptdaud.  the  South  sea,  which  was  still  for  tho 

lie  first  served  from  16fi2  to  1675  under  Bean-  y&rt  &  mare  incognitunu  He  looked  first,  !<ili> 

fort,  CrC'qui,  and  Tureuno,  and  distinguished  vain,  for  Davis's  land,  then  steered  througb  'J* 

himself  during  tho  retreat  of  the  French  army  Paumotu  archipelago,  where  he  discoverol  «^ 

before  Montecuculli.   IIo  was  created  marshal  eral  yet  unknown  islands,  and  arrived  »tTiia4 

in  1693,  and  duke  in  1695.    In  1708  ho  held  April  6, 1768,  whore  he  remained  for  a  few  d*?^ 

Lille  for  3  months  with  unflinching  ctnirnge,  Pursuing  his  exploration,  he  viewed  th« 

and  preserved  tho  city  against  tlio  besiegers,  archipelago,  to  which  ho  gave  the  naoi" 

At  }»rulplaquct,  ho  served  as  a  volunteer  un-  Na\igator's  islands,  and  saw  the  northen 

der  Marnlial  Villars,  although  ho  was  his  of  that  cluster,  which  received  a/e^.^ 

senior  in  rank.  When  tho  latter  was  wounded,  later  from  Captain  Cook  tlie  appellation  of  J"** 

Bouflers  was  constrained  to  retreat ;  but  ho  Hebrides,   lie  then  reconnoitred  tho  enf^ 

sncceoded  in  saving  all  the  gnns,  and  left  only  coast  of  New  Holland;  but  on  account oJ» 

80  prisoners  in  tho  liands  of  the  enemy.  scanty  provisions  and  tho  health  of  hiscre^ 

BOUFLERS,  Stamslas,  marquis,  first  known  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  sail  north^s-'J 


a  facility  in  versification,  rendered  him  a  favor-  covery  by  Mendana,  and  put  in  at  Portfi*^ 
ito  among  tho  ladies  at  the  court  of  Loui:*  XV.   New  Ireland,  where  he  repaired  hii 
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«w  vuBSa  to  ihd  WBCf  prorMom.  H«  tiMn 

took  bia  coarse  westward,  (discovering  on  hi=? 
passage  some  sdqaII  islands,  and  viewing  tlio 
Bortiii^  AoTB  of  Few  Goinea.  Fiiiallf  be 
readied  Booro,  one  of  the  Molaccaa,  where  be 
mooeeded  in  procoring  a  &esh  supply  of  jooTi- 
sions,  wMdi  bis  nai  w«f»  in  great  need.  of. 
He  then  resolved  to  rctnm  to  hi=!  nntivo  cotin- 
trj,  from  wbicb  be  had  been  abdoui  ueorlj  ^ 
years;  ami  on  ICareh  14^  1769,  reached  St 
Mfllo.  Two  ycnr;  Inter,  be  published  hi*^  Voyage 
autow  du  monde^  a  very  interesting  acooont  of 
lit  tdmiUum,  imh  a  graphic  desonptioii  of  Cho 
countries  ho  visited ;  it  was  immediatdv  trnn?- 
IfUed  into  Knglish,  and  in  1788  into  German. 
BoQgaiiivQIe  lud  aoKraelyoQiiiplated  this  irailt, 
when  he  planned  a  voj-apo  to  tho  north  pole. 
He  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  aabjeot,  propoaiiut 

aMtfiOc  rOQUS)  Put  mynioaillga  <IOOMIoQ  pllw- 

erence  for  one  of  them.  This  memoir  was 
•obnutted  to  the  rojal  aooietgr  of  London,  of 
wUdi  bo  Bad  bMb  admittad  a  inaioboPt  and 

very  prohahly  his  observations  were  of  pomo 
avail  to  Capt.  Phtpps  (afterward  Lord  Mnl- 
graveX  who,  in  1778,  araertook  a  voyage  to  fho 
Arctic  sea,  where  he  i:  it  far  as  lat. 
In  1778,  when  the  Ifrmob  took  part  in  the 
Ameriean  "war  of  biiktpmBme^  Bongainvflla 

was  appointed  to  tho  comraftml  of  !i  ship  of  tho 
jipo^  fmH  ^iffting"'*^*^  hinriflAlf  ja  ^11  tbO  OD^gO* 

xnenli belwMn  the  ileela  of  fVanee andKg^ 

land.    In  the  memorahlo  conflict  in  which  tho 
count  de  Graase  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, April  12, 1782,  the  Angaste,  the  ship  coo 
inaniled  by  Bongainville,  enffered  most  severely, 
bat  maintained  its  station  in  the  line  to  the  laist 
extremity;  whoa  no  hope  of  ratfloyln||^  the  fti^ 
tiino  of  tho  day  was  lert,  by  a  judicious  and 
decinve  movement,  be  rocoeeded  in  rescning  8 
soil  of  his  own  Immediate  division,  which  ne 
conducted  safely  to  St.  Eustnce.    Returned  to 
IVance,  he  resamed  bia  protect  of  a  voyage  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  bnt  reoefved  no  enoonragcment, 
nnd  finally  left  the  nav.il  senico  in  1790,  to 
rotnm  entirely  to  the  scientific  pnrsidts  of  his 
early  life.   In  1796  be  was  admitted  to  the 
French  institute,  and  snbsoquently  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  longitude.   On  the  or- 
^nnizatioa  of  tiie  senate,  he  waa  made  a  mem- 
bor  of  t  hat  tiody  brf  Kapdleoii,  wlio  alio  enno- 
bled him. 

BOUGIAn,  BuoiA,  or  BorJAVAH  (Pr.  B<m- 
a  town  of  Algeria,  district  of  Oonstantine. 
[t  ia  a  coast  town  between  Algiers  and  Bona, 
svith  an  excellent  roadstead.  The  trade  of  Little 
Kabylia  and  of  the  plain  of  Me^ana  centres  in 
Boagiah,  and  the  movement  in  oil  and  wax  is 
jsportant — wax-candles  deriving  their  name 
'bougie)  from  this  town.  Tlie  arrivals  of  vessels 
n  1862  were  245,  with  8,520  tons.  Statlonarv 
x>pnlatioa  1,800,  of  whom  700  are  French,  with 
ib<^  600  other  Europeans.  The  desert  winds 
iro  Tory  prevalent,  and  aro  laden  with  tho 
«eds  of  disease  from  marshes,  liou^'iah  was 
ormerly  a  strongly  fortified  town ;  tho  fortl- 
ioatkma  had  fallen  into  deoaj,  b«i  Dmj  lunre 
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iMan  reneired  einoe  fhe  French  occupation, 

which  took  place  Sept.  29,  1R33.  The  political 
administration  of  tho  French  government  in 
Bou^ah  dates  from  1888. 

BOUC'tIE,  a  long  slender  wand  r.:-i^d  in  eiir- 
eeiy.  it  is  usually  made  of  slips  of  waxed 
Bnen,  cdled  into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  coni- 
cal form,  by  rolling  them  on  firy  Inrd  smooth 
aor&ce.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  catgut, 
aodef  eiaatiegamand  metaL  The  inatniment, 
after  being  lubricAted  with  sweet  oil,  \9.  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  and  passed  into  the 
bladder,  to  i«lie?»  strioture  and  lemore  ob* 
ptrnr^tions  to  tho  passage  of  t!io  urine.  It  is  also 
used  for  dilating  the  oasophacus  and  rectum  in 
eaaea  of  itrlebnre.  It  It  «da  to  have  ben  ftret 
invented  by  Aldcreto,  a  Portogueso  pnrpeon; 
bat  bis  pupil,  Amatus.  first  described  tho  form 
of  the  IneCninMnt  ana  Hie  mode  of  osing  it,  in 
1664. 

BOUGUEB,  PiBBBi.  a  french  matbemati- 
dan,  bora  at  Orolaio,  Feb.     1698,  Aed  Aug. 

If*,  1759.  After  holding  professorships  of 
hydrography  at  Qroiaio  and  Havre,  be  sac* 
eeeded  Manpertnis  at  aasootate  geometer  of 

the  academy  of  sciences,  and  was  afterward 
made  penrioned  astronomer.  He  was  abaent 
10  yeaff  on  the  South  American  expedition 

to  measure  an  arc  of  a  meridian  near  the 
equator,  and  on  bia  retain,  edited  tho  Jottt* 
imimmBonX*.  His  wotlea  are  on  optics,  astran- 

omy,  and  navigation.    TTis  principal  claim  |0 
£une  ia  hia  invention  of  the  beli<unetre, 
BOtnxiLft,  Taav^Tom  Olavni  Avotni,  inar> 

quis  do,  a  French  general,  bom  Nov.  10,  1739, 
in  the  province  of  Anvergne,  died  in  London. 
IToT.  14,  1800.  He  was  governor-general  or 
tho  FrencTi  Aiifilles  at  tho  beginning  of  tho 
Amerioui  war  of  independence,  and  not  only 
yieaci  red  those  islands  agdbaat  ue  English,  but 
sncceedod  in  taking  several  others  from  the  en- 
emy, lie  disUnguished  himself  by  bis  magna- 
nimity no  less  than  by  his  prowess ;  so  that,  on 
tho  conclusion  cf  tho  peace,  when  ho  visited 
England,  be  received  tokens  of  admiration 
from  the  merchants  and  the  court  In  1789  he 
was  in  command  of  tho  cast<>rn  military  division 
of  France,  and  had  great  difficulties  from  the 
rebellions  disposition  of  the  population.  Being 
commissioned  to  punish  the  mutinous  regiments 
at  Nancy,  be  attained  bis  object  by  self-poasos- 
sion  and  shrewdness  no  less  than  by  personal 
courage.  When  Louis  XVI.  projected  his  fliglit 
from  France,  ho  con^ted  Bouill^,  who  en- 
tered into  the  plan  with  the  utmost  zeal^ 
and  made  all  the  necessarr  preparations ;  but 
notwithstimding  .ill  the  efforts  of  Bouill6,  the 
king  was  arrcsttKl  at  Varennes.  Thereup- 
on, Bouill6  left  France  and  went  afterward 
to  Russia,  whero  tho  empress  Catharine  IL 

fromised  bbu  an  onny  of  80,000  men  to  invade 
Vance;  but  tiie  promise  was  never  fulfilled, 
and  Booill6  repafrod  to  England,  where  ho 
wrote  his  excellent  MSmoira  rut  la  rivolutum 
Franpaue,  first  nrintod  in  English,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1787,  (aeQ  tmalated  into  German. 
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Jlicj  were  not  published  in  French  until  liver  it  up  to  the8puiiardi;kTv 

IbOl.  at«d.   After  the  dfitthodMii 

BOUILLON,  a  large  district  in  the  Ardennes,  to  Rome,  wm  oooTCrtid  to  C 

fonnorly  a  portion  of  an  independent  prin-  promoted  to  ^  oounBad if  tLqi  j 

cipality,  on  the  borders  of  Liogo  and  Luxem-  In  1649  heretimMdtaFnM,v:K»i 

bourg.     TLo  capital  of  the  principality  was  ly  participated  in  tho  civil 
SvhIhi),  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  banks      BOUILLON,  Goomt  K,t!j:  J 

of  the  MciLsc;  bolide  which  it  contained  the  first  crusade,  the  sod  of  the  ffn^:] 

town  of  Bouiillon,  which  had  a  strong  castle  margrave  of  Antwerp,  doke  of  M 

standing  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river  Semois,  Lotheir,  and  king  oi  Jcraik^  -  j 

fatnou3  as  ha\-ing  once  belonged  to  the  oele-  died  July  18, 1109.  Godfrtj 

brated  Godfrey  do  Bouillon,   the  crusader,  soended  from  OhailflDMipe, 

The  town  of  Bouillon  contained  about  2,000  in-  gone  throogh  great  nl  ecft  I 

habitant!*,  (present  pop.  2.960),  and  in  the  district  His  father,  Eustachc  of  Bodo.v  | 

Were  several  largo  village;*,  the  popidation  of  in-law  to  Etlward  the  Oocii-  , 

which  aiuounteil,  in  oil,  to  above  20,000  souls  have  succeeded  him  as  king 

(present  p-'p.   of  tlio  domain  of  Bouillon,  proceeded  thither  at  his  sctl-  I 

lf5,oo(»).    This  district  of  the  principality  was  William  the  Conqueror.  Et  ii 

mort^riitrod  by  Godfrey  to  tlio  bi>.hoi>s  of  Li^ge,  father,  Godfrey  with  the 

and  had  l>ecn  held  for  many  generations  by  the  manner,  failed  to  become  mi-v  I 

occtjpants  of  tliat  ei>l90opal  principality,  when  which  he  carried  on  a 30  yes:- 'I 

it  waa  clainietl  by  the  house  or  La  Marck  and  La  emperors  of  Germany,  and  p  i 

Tour  d'Auvergno,  but  was  relinquished  by  them  burned  the  palace  of  the  Ga-''  I 

in  the   year  1041,  on  consideration  of  the  Aix  la  Chajyelle.    When,  ho«^-  I 

sum  of  l.V>,0<X)  Brabant  gtiiUlers,  paid  to  them  of  Grermany  was  persecute*!  *| 

by  the  bi-hop  of  LwiK.    In  tlio  war  of  1072,  deserted  by  bis  friends.  (Jodi: .  I 

France  conquered  Bouillon,  when  Louis  XIV.  grandson  of  the  banislied  \ 

gave  it  tobii  chamberlain,  Uio  chevalier  La  Tour  Oesara,  was  true  to  his  sorer:;-! 

d'Auverfimj,  in  whoso  family  it  continued  until  standard  l»eing  confided  to 

tlie  Frerii  h  revolution,  when,  in  1792,  it  was  the  rival  Gesar,  with  the  ban: 

taken  fr»»i II  them,  by  confiscation.   The  last  pos-  own  hand  nlanted  the  bori''  ' 

sessor,  Charles  Henri  do  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Rome,  which  ho  was  the  fir** 

di^d  at  Paris  in  1S12.    By  tho  i>eQco  of  Paris,  covere<l  all  that  was  in  debate 

1(^14,  Bouillon  was  included  in  tlie  dukedom  of  The  idea,  however,  that 

Luxembourg,  which  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom  sacrilege  by  violating  the  ciij 

of  tlie  Netlicrlands.    Tho  tiilo  of  princo  of  heavy  on  his  soul ;  add  to  tLi-% 

liouillon  wjw  assumed  in  1792,  tho  miuo  year  a  day-dream  of  his  early  bojrh^^  ' 

Willi  the  confiscation  and  abolition  of  the  title,  one  day,  march  with  anarraj  * 

by  Pliiiip  (I'Aiivergne,  a  captaio  in  tho  British  salem,  and  redeem  the  sepaJc-.:-  ' 

nav)-,  Olid  w;is  borne  by  him  until  his  death,  in  soon  :is  tlie  crusade  was  protj-  • 

lbl6.    Tho  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  ap-  lands  to  Uio  bisliop  of  Ii«^ge,  n'^ 

j>ointed  commissioners,  who  should  decide  on  funds  for  the  enterprise, and  St-^  ^ 

tlie  resji.  ctivo  claims  of  this  nobleman  and  of  Land,  at  tho  beau  of  'i^^^*-.  '[^ 

Prince  Charles  do  Rohan,  and  theso  decided  in  horse,  French,  Germans, ap" 

favor  of  tlio  latter  noMeman,  tho  posterity  of  frey  belonged  to  both  nationN"' 

whom  btiU  be:u'  tho  title.    Bouillon  h:is  be-  tlie  Germans,  and  spoko  botb 5  h 

longed  to  Belgium  since  1837,  forming  part  of  and  fluency.     Uo  was  '^'^.^■| 

tho  ]>rovijice  of  LuxemlK)urg.  Baldwin  was  taller  byahcai^'^ 

BOUILLON,    Fufei)f;Kio  Mattiice  m    la  was  prodigious.    It  is  sai«l  J^-,  ^ 

ToT  R  D'ArvEjjoxB,  due  de,  a  French  s^^ldier,  of  his  sword,  ho  unseainw  * 

brollier  of  Marshal  Turenno,  born  at  Sedan,  head  to  saddle,  and  with  one 

Oct.  22,  1C05,  died  at  Pontoiso,  Aug.  0,  1632.  cut  ofltan  ox's  or  camel's  heal  ^ 

lie  was  brought  up  in  tho  Calvinistio  creed,  and  having  one  day  lost  hii 

learned  tliO  profession  of  arms  under  his  uncle,  his  companions  in  a  cavern  en? I 

Maurice  of  Nassau.   In  1C35  ho  entered  the  he  drew  the  beast's  rage  ''i"^'  ^ 

service  of  Franco,  but  6  years  later,  from  aver-  slew  it,  but  tho  scrioos  bites 

sion  for  Cardinal  Riclielieu,  concludetl  an  alii-  him  long  to  his  bod.  When  here '  ^ 

nnco  with  the  Spaniards.    At  tho  battle  of  La  out  of  his  enormous  «™7"*^!j..  , 

Marfee,  Jnly  0,  1041,  he  displayed  extraordinary  25,000  men ;  tliese,  however,  "^-^ 

ability,  but  tho  retreat  of  tho  Spaniards  render-  and  their  immediate  attenoAD  "j 

cd  victory  useless.    He  then  made  peace  with  thought  to  take  the  ht»l^  5^- ■ 

tho  cardiiiiU,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  eault;  but  being  r^'P'^^^^v.^ji 

but  tho  next  year  w:w  arrested  as  an  accomplico  comi>ellod  to  have  recourse  to  -J.^^ 

in  Cinq  Mtu-s  cousjiiracy.    lie  would  probably  ings  of  a  siege,  after  tb^  ^"'^^  „; 

have  been  executed  if  hb  wife,  who  was  in  Machines  were  erected,  ^1^^^ 

possession  of  Sedan,  had  not  threatened  to  do-  built,  of  the  few  olive  tie«* 
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tami  in  that  arid  and  roeVj  mighborbood, 

MJiiio  of  tlioin  supposed  to  Ijavo  witnessed  the 
passioa  of  thid  Saviour.  Tor  Sdavsthocrosadors 
wdked  barefoot,  dad  in  mokdoth  and  ashes, 

round  tlio  walls  of  tho  holy  city.  On  tlio  9th, 
thej  assaulted  it  on  all  sides,  urith  inviudblo 
bravery  and  seal.   The  bridges  were  lei  down 

from  the  movable  turrets  upon  the  summit  of  the 
walls,  and  Godfrey  was  the  first  man  npon  the 
ramparts.   A  feaifhl  maratacre  followed ;  for  it 
ii  .said  that  many  of  the  cru-saders,  in  their  igno- 
rance, forgetfal  of  the  lapse  of  time,  believed 
that  the  Fatimites  and  Saracens^  who  defended 
the  city,  were  the  identical  men  wno  had  crucified 
the  Messiah,  and  that  they  were  personally 
avenging  his  death  on  the  murderera.  Soon, 
however,  the  military  firenzy  passed  away,  or 
was  changed  into  a  religious  madness.  Bare- 
headed, on  their  bare  knees,  with  streamiug 
eyes,  and  bloody  hands  upHfted,  the  victora 
crept  through  the  streets,  whoso  kennels  ran 
deep  with  human  gore,  to  gain  remigdion  of 
their  sins,  before  tlxat  mysterious  tomb^  to  re- 
deem which  they  hud  steeped  thoir  souls  Jn 
carnage.    After  tlie  capture,  or,  as  it  is  oiilcd, 
the  redemption  of  tho  holy  city,  tho  next  thing 
was  to  determine  Avho  .^huuld  have  tho  paiiifoi 
honor  of  ruling  and  defending  tho  uewiy  ac- 
quired sovereignty.   Tho  chuico  fell  on  God- 
frey, who  probably  estimated  tlie  honor  at  Its 
true  value.    Yet  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
burden.    He  would  not,  however,  assume  a 
kingly  crown  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had 
bceu  cruwned  with  thorns,  and,  accepting  ouly 
the  title  of  bana  and  defender  of  the  holy 
?  !ty,  willloglj  surrendered  to  tlio  patrinr->i  tho 
l  iiif^doiu  of  Jerusalem,  while  ho  retained  for 
iirolf  only  tho  possession,  or  in  other  words 
the  defence,  of  the  ri*^y,    lie  had  enough  to  do 
to  defend  it.    In  the  very  first  year  he  had  to 
light  an  uinutiierable  army  of  Egyptians,  who 
'  m1  attiiekcd  the  crusailerrj  at  Ascal*in    It  was 
all  he  could  Jo  to  guard  hid  oity  gates  against 
tho  Arabs,  who  infested  the  wiiMd  open  ooan- 
Trr,  from  tlie  very  day  of  tho  conquest,  render- 
ing it  hardly  possible  to  till  tlie  land.  Tancred 
was  the  only  leader  who  remained  with  God- 
frey, aiAhe  with  difllculty  retained  3(X)  knights 
.-iiid  2,l/00  loot  soldiers  to  defend  hi^j  u»iw  con- 
queiit.    All  the  others  returned,  disgusted  with 
tlie  ^<>]]<.  or  corrupted  with  tho  I'^Turit^of  the 
liuiy  Land.    Buhcmoud  alouo  was  a  gmner  bv 
the  war,  who  had  taken  and  retained  AntiocK 
and  monf  eities  of  Greece.    To  Godfrey  his 
kingdom  was,  iu  a  worldly  sense,  an  irremediable 
mWry — a  protracted  martyrdom,  which  ter- 
minri*t  1  only  with  his  life.    But  it  was  not  of 
luu^  duration;  for  having  been  elected  king, 
in  1099,  be  died,  probably  of  care  and  anxiety, 
and  w.'uj  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Baldwin 
I.,  king  of  Jerusalem — Robert  Cnrthose,  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  eld^t  eon  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  having  refused  tho  offi  o    in  the 
following  yuar,  1100.    Godfrey  of  Boaillon 
waa  a  sincere,  honest,  and  pure-minded  niati, 
uid,  aoGordiiig  to  hie  . own  idMi^  end  ttuae 


of  his  time,  the  model  of  a  Christian  prince  and 

Boldier.  "I>i-stinguished,"  says  an  old  con- 
temporary chronicler,  by  his  humility,  clem- 
ency, sobriety,  justice,  and  chastity,  he  shone 
rather  tho  light  of  monks  than  the  leader  of 
soldiers."  The  feudal  Frankish  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  which  endured  yet  a  long  while 
through  constant  ditliculty  and  disaster,  by  the 
intercourse  which  it  brought  about  between  the 
learned,  scientific,  polished,  and  accomplished 
Saracens  and  the  wild  Franks  and  fiery  Normans, 
did  more  than  any  other  cause  to  soften  and  tame 
down  the  iron  men  of  the  West,  and  to  civilize 
the  whole  semi- barbarous  European  world. 

BOUILLON,  Uaxm  de  la  Tocb  D'AirvKBoita^ 
due  de,  marshal  of  France,  born  Sept  28, 1555, 
died  March  25,  1628.  During  the  first  part  of 
Ids  life  he  was  known  ns  viscount  of  Turenne. 
Uo  was  brought  up  under  tho  superiuteudenoo 
oi  his  grandfather,  the  old  constable  of  llont- 
morcncy,  and  his  education,  of  course,  was 
military.  When  still  younj^  he  was  cou- 
Tortcd  to  Oalvinten,  and  became  ea  adherent 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  France,  Ueury  conferred  on  him 
the  hand  and  estatee  of  Charlotte  de  la  Marok, 
tho  heireas  of  the  duchy  of  Bouilbm,  and  thus 
he  became  a  powerful  prince  and  Jia6umcd  tlie 
title  of  duke  of  Bouillon.  On  tho  very  evening 
of  his  implials,  bidding  adieu  to  his  bride  for  a 
few  hours,  he  hasteined  to  tho  furtress  uf  Stcnay, 
which  was  held  by  tlio  Lorrainera,  and  stormed 
it.  *'  Venfre  Saint  ffm,"?ftid  Henry,  when  he 
heard  of  that  prowess,  '*  1  would  make  mar- 
riages eveiy  cay  if  I  could  bo  sure  of  suoh 
weddinpf  presents;  I  should  soon  i?et  f'lVl  pos- 
session of  my  kin^jdom."  He  at'teruai  d  partici- 
pated in  the  conspiracy  of  Biron,  and  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  he  remained  till  IGOO.  During 
the  regency  of  Maria  dc'  Medici,  Bouillon  en- 
gaged in  the  intrigues  by  which  France  waa 
then  troubled,  sometimes  sidintr  with  the  queen, 
sometimes  with  her  opponents;  now  supports 
ing  the  Calvinists,  then  making  peace  with  tbe 
court.  Amid  all  political  y-f  -fi^r bat  ions  ho  cs- 
tabhshcd  at  Sedan  a  large  library  and  a  coliegei, 
furnishing  pensions  to  many  illustrious  Oehniip 
i.^r ;  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  mar- 
ried iiiuabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter  uf  William 
prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  ho  bad  2  sons^  tho 
yonniror  of  whom  wa??  the  illustrious  Turenne. 

BOUILLY.  Jeax  }>»icoLAS,  a  French  drama- 
tist and  novelist,  bom  in  1768,  died  ct  Mt, 
April  14,  1S42.  The  poems  of  many  oi>er:?H 
wore  composed  by  him,  such  as  Z«  je>t?ie  JJtnrL, 
by  the  OTertnre  of  which  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  symphony,  ntnl  Ix/f  deux  journec* 
of  Cherubini.  He  is  also  the  author  uf  several 
comedies  and  dramM|  and  of  several  collootions 
of  t^il  fo  r  y  oimg  penon^  whkh  was  tramdated 
into  German.    

lujULAINVnJJERS,  IIexri,  corate  de,  a 
French  liistorian,  born  in  Nonnandy,  Oct.  11, 
1658,  died  Jan.  23,  1722.  He  asserted  that 
France,  as  a  nation,  was  indebted  for  its  power 
to  the  liKidel  aj^bm,  wJuob,  ■ooonling  to  hii 
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opinion,  was  t!i.^  "masterpiece  of  human 

Suaiua."  nis  Buioire  <L  l  an^Un  goutemement 
e  la  France  set  forth  this  tlieory. 
IJOULAY  DE  LA  ilEntTllE,  Aktoikts 
jAc^Liia  Ci^i  iiiib  Juc^EPH^  couijt,  A  French  law- 
yer and  politician,  born  Feb.  lU,  1761,  in  Lor- 
rsint^-.  ilk  J  in  P:in,>.  Fyb.  2,  IblO.  During  tho 
revolution  L«j  bcrvod  as  a  vulanicvr  lu  tho  anny, 
and  SB  ft  jndgo  od  the  bench,  until  the  reign  of 
terror,  when  he  was  outlawed.  After  the  9th 
Theruudor,  he  was  appoiutud  presiding  judgo 
f  of  the  dvil  court,  and  afterward  held  the  otHce 

of  attorney- gouerul  at  Nancy.  He  s;it  in  tho 
council  of  60U,  wad  active  in  tho  cuup  d'etat  of 
the  16th  Fhictidor,  and  aided  in  the  revdolion  of 
tho  18th  Brumalro.  Being  appuiutcd  chairman 
of  the  legiflativd  »ootioa  iu  the  council  of  state, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  digesting  the  code 
eiril.  On  t?io  first  rootoraticin,  Iio  kt'pt  nloof 
from  pubUo  al£urs ;  during  tho  Hundred  Days, 
lie  waa  a|[^  a  minister  of  state ;  on  the  abdi* 
c^iioii  of  Xa[n.ko:i  I.  he  caused  his  son  to  be 
proclaimed  as  ^upuieou  XL,  and  waa  appointed 
miidater  of  justice  hj  the  oommiaflion  ei^yome' 
ment.  lie  was,  of  course,  outlawed  by  tlio 
retoming  kiug,  and  fur  4^  years  waa  aa  exile. 
In  1819  he  was  permitted  to  return  toFhmoe. — 
IlEimi  GsokuE,  count,  son  of  tho  preceding, 
vice-president  of  Uiu  French  republic  of  l&l^ 
born  July  15,  1707,  at  Nancy.  Ue  took  an 
active  p.irt  iu  tho  revolutiou  of  In 
lSd7  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep- 
Qtiea.  In  1843  lie  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment  a;iairi^t  t!io  Bonaparte 
liEUuily.  In  Feb.  1818,  ho  sided  with  tho  moderate 
repnbUeana,  vnia  elected  to  the  conadturait 
a-ssensbly,  and  ihoro  aj^'ain  stipp<irtv:(l  tho  motion 
fur  tho  return  of  tho  Bonaparte  family.  When 
Lonia  Napoleon  was  deoted  president,  the  name 
of  Boulay  do  la  Mourthe  was  pbu  e<l  l  y  Lini  at 
the  head  of  tho  liiit  of  oondidiitei]  for  the  vice* 
pre^dency ;  and  tho  assembly  almost  nnant- 
laou-ly  cLi>-o  him.  ..Viler  tlio  coup  d'etat  of 
Ibbl  he  w'sui  made  a  member  of  the  senate. 

BOULBON,  or  BaovsaKT^BoirLBON,  Gabtos 
RAori.x,  comtc do,  aFrench  adventurer,  born  iu 
Avignon,  iu  1817,  executed  near  GuayamaS) 
Aug.  12, 1864.  lie  repured,  in  185S,  to  Oalifor- 
ni;^  wht-re  ho  induocil  a  lUKMlforof  other  nJ- 
venturcTd  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Sonora. 
after  having  ^uandered  his  estate  in  Ptria  and 
Al^'iL-r^.  Having  overcome,  at  tho  point  of  the 
bayonet,  tho  opposition  of  the  Mezicaus  to  his 
de.sign9  upon  tho  gold  minea,  Bonlbon  became 
flu.^in  tl  by  liis  temporary  victory,  and  rallying 
round  him  500  men,  ho  seized  Axispe,  tho  cwi- 
tal  of  Sonora,  and  proclaimed  a  republic  De- 
feated by  the  Mexicans,  Jan.  4,  1S5:J,  ho  rc- 
torned  to  California,  froui  whence  he  planned  a 
new  invasion  in  April,  1854,  but  again  repukod 
b)  tlic  Mtxicans,  July  IS,  ho  was  captured  and 
put  to  death.  Jules  do  la  IiladelCne  published 
an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  (Paris, 
1855). 

BOULEVAIiDS  (originally  bulwarks  or  ram- 
parts), thafiiuious  public  avenues  iu  Paris.  The 


principal  of  tliom  is  the  northern  bouleTvi, 
furuiing  a  &eiui -circle  of  about  4  nuks  i&ldigik 
The  BouUtard  IttMm  is  the  most  eaUntoi 
for  its  brilliancy  and  fashionable  appearance; 
and  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  is  the  mm  popa- 
lar  boulevard,  and  remarkable  for  the  muslt: 
of  siiuiU  iheatrcs  which  it  contains.  The  Lm- 
lecard  Bonne- Kout^Ue  and  I'cm&uhtin  im 
present  a  constant  appearaaoe  of  bostle  od 
animation.  Among  the  more  qniot  ititt.y 
boulevards  muj>t  bo  mentioned  the  Bij^>lmti 
de$  Copvemea  and  the  Boulctard  de  la  ^ait- 
Uini.  Tha  Boil  h'cardde  Stb(uU>pol'9mcitud 
bj  Napoleon  IlL,  April  5, 1858. 

BOULOGNE,  or  BotnxMKMralfBLi m- 
port  to%s  n  of  France,  department  of  Fu  tk 
Calais,  situated  on  the  £ngli8h  channel  mt 
the  month  of  the  amall  river  Xiaoe.  Danii| 
the  dominion  of  the  Boman«i,  it  was,  uiid«f  tljd 
name  of  0«»o$4aeumt  theport most freqoenkd 
by  traveUera  croaring  to  Britain,  with  al  it 
already  had  considerable  intcrctjur.io.  SnV^s- 
quentl J  it  called  BonomOf  and  txtM^  lit- 
hnia.  whence  the  preaent  name.  Doriig  tb 
miilJio  Effes,  it  was  po.->es?od  by  rtnxi 

Srincolj  houses,  ontil  it  full  to  that  of  Jisipt- 
y.    On  the  death  of  Chariea  tho  BoUt  ii 
1477,  it  was  united  to  tho  French  crown  It 
Louia  XL    In  1544^  it  was  tai^ea  Ij  in 
Henry  YIIL  of  Xni^and,  bnt  samodend  a 
France  5  years  later.    Charks  V.  nearl}  It 
stroyed  it  in  1558.  after  a  siege  of  6  vetb. 
Having  been  at  vartonatimea  the  stsrtiM  poiu  , 
of  naval  cx}>c'(lition3  agaia«t  Great  BriUJi, 
Boulogne  rose  to  celebrity  in  the  beginaiii 
of  this  centary,  by  being  the  eentre  d 
troniendou^  armament  prepared  by  Najxilw 
against  that  country.  A  magnificent  esimn^ 
104  feet  high,  haa  been  ereeted  on  a  liills» 
ated  nearly  a  mile  from  tlio  town,  to  pr««eni 
the  memory  of  that  ^eat  but  futile  edorv 
That  period  was  the  begimdng  of  tbe  prof^; 
ity  of  Boub.v'ne,  which  was  uirther  eohiw*^ 
by  tho  return  of  peace.  It  was  then  mv^» 
aorted  to  by  English  visitora  and  fwnfliHSWg 
of  tho  latter  having  maile  it  a  pcnnanent  wfi- 
deuce.  It  ia  divided  into  the  lower  and 
npper  towna.  The  latter,  although  imf^ 
laid  out,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  comiut-'i 
s<iuarea  ornamented  witii  fuimtain>^  a  oil^ 
dral,  aa  andent  episcopal  palace,  a  cityj^  j 
and  palace  of  justice.     It  is  PiirrounJw 
ramparts,  which  have  been  tranafomed 
beantiftd  promenadea  planted  with  * 
affording  a  magnificent  view  that  cvu.'c-  *^ 
tho  coast  of  E^Iand,  which  is  distinct 
bio  in  cl^  weather.  The  lower  town,  st 
utvd  lit  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  watorcil  !o 
Liane,  and  laid  out  with  great  regolantyt 
most  populous  and  conmiMtdaL  Tbs 
house  is  a  tine  cstablislnnent.    TliO  c«f-^  | 
hospital,  founded  in  1692,  the  barracks,  w 
public  library  (with  80,000  vols.),  and  tl»e  ■ 
atre,  deserve  al.s<j  to  be  noticed.  Thcpcfj'^ 
dillicult  of  access,  and  is  left  diy  twiw  \ 
by  the  tide  i  and  men-of-war  hava  to 
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St  Jokn^f  roAds,  wfitro  fli§7  an  perfteOj  nA  by  the  difeetoiy  to  (Hmston  ISngland  vHh  iiw 

and  protect*  ■!  .i^'ainst  western  winds,    Tlio  va.=iion ;  tlio  preimrntiouHi,  which  had  beea 
harbor  ww  greatly  improved  bj  Napoleon,  in  going  on  around  Boulogne,  wore  proaeoated  | 
1804^  when  9  large  basins,  wmemtA      •  the  fleet,  motUyoonsiatliiff  of  flat^boatamiitabla 
quay,  wore  constructed.    The  number  of  per-  for  a  landing,  w.-w  rcCnforovil  ;  fortifii  iti  :.3 
80QS  who  disembark  hero  annaallj  ia  estimated  along  the  coast  repaired,  unci  troops  encamped 
brtwMO  100,000  and  160,000.    A  ttoamboat  In  the  Tfoiidtf.  Tha  Ihiglish  goremmait  or>- 
starts  every  day  for  FoUcestono  and  Dover,  2  dcr*.-d  NeLjon  to  that  coast,  w!io  arrircd  of? 
otber%  twice  a  we^  for  London  and  Brighton.  Boulogne  Aug,  4, 1801.  and  attacked  the  f  reoch 
andtnottieroiiM  t-ire^fbrRye.  There  are  4  Teaada,  imdw  liafoncaie  l)«vill^  and  agdn  oa 
trains  daily  on  the  nortliernrailway,which  takes  the  15tli  and  ITtli,  Lut  witliout  sncoe&j.  Tlie 
OtoShooratogo  from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  The  peace  of  Amiona  did  not  last  long  enough  to 
ibreign  trade  to  eonstderable.  Almost  all  the  disband  ehber  mo  IVench  troops  ortkeiml 
1,300  vessels 'belonging  to  Boulogne  are  cn-  forces;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  new  bostilitiea. 
gaged  in  the  fish  tn^ ;  the  herring,  mackerel,  the  prqjeot  of  invading  England  was  revived 
and  ood  fisheries,  are  vigorously  {trosecuted,  aiideiMn^lieill^eaitiedfer^^  Thedepartr 
•while  tlio  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  ments  and  cities  of  France,  taxing  themselves 
woollen  goods,  sail-cloth,  bottles,  and  earthen-  aocordiiu  to  their  capacity,  presented  the  firet 
ware  fbr  the  colonics,  with  tanneries,  rope-  oonstd  with  tsrg»  aama  of  money,  ships,  guns, 
walks,  &c.    Tlio  Boulogne  fishing  boats  are  and  ammunition.    The  city  of  Pari3  voted  a  ship 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  channel.   The  fish-  of  120  gonai  Lfona  o^e  of  100:  Bordeaux  one 
ermen  occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  town,  are  of  80  ;  MaiMilwi  one  «f  94.  TIm  department 
in  dress  and  manners  distinct  from  the  rest  of  of  Girondo subscribed  o%'er  $300,000  !n  a  1  V'i  a 
the  population,  speak  a  distinct  patois,  and  to  the  ship  from  Bordeaux :  the  others  from 
rarely  mterraarry  with  the  other  townsfolk.  $40,000  to  $200,000  each.   The  department  of 
There  are  various  estublLshmenta  of  leorninj^  CAte  d'Or  sent  100  piecea  of  ordnance  from  the 
societies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  and  Creuaot  foundery.  Private  citizens  also  contrib- 
acience ;  a  museum  of  antiquity  and  natural  nted  largely ;  and  the  Italian  republic  gave 
history,  a  free  school  for  navigators,  2  English  4,000,000  hvrea,  to  be  emr>loy.  d  in  the  build- 
chapels,  an  English  reading-room,  and  numer-  ing  of  3  frigates  and  12  gnnboata.  The  whole 
OQS  boarding-schools  for  girls  and  boys,  many  iX)ntribution  amounted  to  $8,000,000,  which, 
of  them  under  English  principals.   Lo  Sage,  added  to  $14,000,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
nuthor  of    Gil  Bliu,"  died  here  in  1747,  in  a  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  fur- 
house  No.  8,  rue  de  Chateau ;  and  the  English  nishcd  ample  means  for  the  purpose.  Several 
I'Oft  Camphell's  death  occurred  here  in  1844.  camps  wore  fixed  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pop.  in  1866,  83,742,  among  whom  are  «boot  the  northern  sea,  the  Britii^  channel,  and 
7,000  permanMt  Engluh  residents.  the  Atlantic,  the  princimil  of  which  was  near 
BOULOGNE.   Bois  db,   a  public  park,  Boulogne,  the  centre  and  starting  j  "ut  i  f  tbo 
about  2  miles  irom  Paris.    It  was  of  old  a  projected  expedition.  This  was  laid  out  with 
hunting  ground  for  the  French  kmgs,  and  the  regularity  of  a  town;  it  consisted  of 
becajne  fashionable  in  the  18th  century.    In  it  frame  houses  forming  streets,  thoroughfares, 
was  situated  the  abbey  of  Longchamp,  where  and  aquaroa,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
a  melodious  choir  of  nuns  attracted  the  at-  othw  monuments.  Beside  regular  drillings  and 
tention  of  amateurs,  particularlv  during  Paa-  exercises,  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  various 
sion  week.  The  Longchamp  pilgrimage,  as  it  worlcs  of  fortification  or  construction;  They 
was  <^led,  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution ;  were  readv  for  embarication  at  any  moment 
but  after  the  18th  Brunuure,  the  place  again  Theportof  Boulogne,  os  well  ns  tliose  of  Etaplea, 
became  a  favorite  walk  and  drive.   On  the  ap-  Yimereux,  and  Ambloteuse.  had  been  enlaqged, 
proach  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814,  great  num-  deepened,  and  improved,  ana  fortifications  wera 
Dere  of  trees  were  felled  to  make  palisades,  erected  along  the  coast,  and  protected  by  for- 
Tbe  j>lace  was  bought  in  1853  by  the  munici-  midable  ortillcr}'.    In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
polity  of  Paris,  and  has  nndei^ono  a  transfor-  English,  the  numerous  vessels  which  had  been 
mation  at  the  hands  of  a  lan£cape  gardener,  built  at  the  aevtral  ports  of  France  and  IIoll:md, 
The  inolosure,  which  is  now  no  less  than  6  succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Boulogne, 
miles  in  circumference,  contains  an  artificial  Beside  ordinary  ships,  they  consLsted  of  gun- 
river  nearly  3  miles  long,  fed  by  a  powerful  boata,  gun-barges,  and  pinnaces,  all  of  very  ught 
steam-engine  from  the  Seine.   The  scenery  is  draught,  particularly  the  last.   The  gun-boata, 
otherwise  charming,  and  the  views  from  di^'or-  howuver,  carrying  4  guns  and  half  a  company 
ent  j^Mints  are  admirable.  Th«  wdl  whloh  tn^  of  soldiers,  were  also  intended  for  fighting,  600 
rounds  this  park  has  1 1  gates.  being  equal  to  26  ships  of  100  guns.  The  whole 
BOrLOCNE,  Camp  dk.  Such  ia  thecommou  fleet  numbered  from  1,200  to  1,600  crafts,  capable 
appellation  of  the  large  and  powerful  armament  of  carrying  120,000  troops.   It  was  to  sail  from 
raised  from  1808  to  1805  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  while  squadrons  would  also  start  fipom 
Boologne,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  the  Brest  and  Tcxcl.   It  was  calculated  Uiat  Uio 
desiffn  of  invading  England.   After  his  election  whole  force,  amounting  to  160,000  men,  could 
as  flnH  oooanl,  m  took  19  tbe  ptan  deviled  be  landed  in  a  &w  hom  on  the  English  abor^ 
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In  Au?ni5t,  ovorv  tLin^r  was  ready  for  em- 
barkation, ^'apoleon,  lately  proclaiinod  em- 
peror, repaired  in  State  to  Bouloirne,  and,  seated 
on  a  throne,  purrouudcj  by  11-  i>ri:i<cs  and 
marsbajii,  bis  face  turned  toward  England,  dis- 
tributed to  hU  coldierfl  crosses  of  the  I^on  of 
honor  and  banners.  The  trooj)s  were  partly  on 
board  the  barges  and  pinnaces ;  the  rest  could 
be  embarked  in  less  than  3  hours ;  and  for  the 
last  signal,  Napoleon  only  waited  for  Admiral 
YiUeneure^who,  after  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies, 
-where  he  had  successfully  avoided  the  chase  of 
Kel?o:i,  had  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  was  to 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  Engli.^h  Channel,  and 
there  keep  the  Eugli.sh  fleet  at  bay,  or  fight  it, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the 
Boulognu  armament  to  cross  to  Enghuid  and 
land.  But  while  Napoleon  was  impatiently 
looking  for  Villeneuve,  the  latter  had  ei\- 
oountcred  the  English  admiral  Colder,  opposite 
Ferrol,  and,  although  not  unsuccessful,  instead 
of  keej»ing  on  hU  course  toward  the  north,  had 
put  into  Vigo,  When,  after  long  days  of  aiaiety, 
i^apoleon  learned  at  last  that  Villeneuve  was 
not  coming,  that  the  English  lleot  was  cruising 
within  the  strait,  and  all  hope  of  now  succcs5- 
fully  attacking  England  was  gone,  be  turned 
toward  continental  Europe  ;  and,  sending  his 
army  through  Germany,  undertook  that  cam- 
paign which  was  marked  by  the  victory  of 
Austerlitz  and  the  taking  of  Vienna,  and  ended 
with  the  treaty  of  Pre^burg,  From  England 
Admiral  Keith  was  sent  with  a  number  of 
fire  ships  to  bum  the  Boulogne  fleet  On 
Oct.  8,  he  "was  off  the  port  and  made  his  first 
attempt,  but  was  repelled  by  the  French,  For 
two  days  the  struggle  continued ;  on  the 
rV'I.t  of  the  4th  the  s<ja,  itself  seemed  on  fire. 
Kviih  woa  cutnpellcd  to  retire,  having  caused 
but  comparatively  tritling  damage.  Events  did 
not  allow  Napoleon  to  renew  hi-^  project ;  but 
hu  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up  ;  lie  eut<.rtained 
it  as  late  as  1805,  and  often  regretted  in  after- 
days  that  fato  had  not  permitted  hitii  to  carry 
it  through.  A  column  liulf  a  niilo  froui  Bou- 
logne is  now  the  only  material  record  of  this 
famon^^  cnmp. 

BOLLONNAIS,  a  district  of  FroLice,  the 
chief  town  of  which  is  Boulogne,  in  the  an- 
cient province  <  f  Picarilr,  now  4  port  of  the 
departrnei.t  ul"  Tad  dc  Cahii?. 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, born  in  Lcruloii,  Jan.  4,  ICTl  ;  died  tliero 
in  Sept.  1742.  On  kuviug  Oxford,  lie  w:l^  j^uc- 
cessively  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terlniry ;  rector  of  St.  Olflvi  Sivutliw:ixk  ; 
archdeacon  of  Surrey;  chaplain  in  George  1., 
and  tutor  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.  lie 
was  iiir.rle  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1719,  at  the 
same  linic  obtaining  the  deanery  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1724  he  was  made  arch- 
bishon  of  Arnin?]),  and  "  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land/ He  cxpc.-ukd  £30,000  in  uugiueuting 
the  incomes  of  the  pooivr  cl*  r^'j ;  erected  and 
endowed  liospitals  at  Ari:i:i;:li  j;nd  Dmpheda 
for  the  reception  of  ekrgymcu  s  widows ; 


largely  OdntriViutod  to  tie  c'iabliilimfat  of 
Protestant  charter  schools  {  anddari&gili«:gnii 
famine  of  1740,  provided,  at  his  own  (ipva^ 
2  riKals  a  day  for  2,500  distressed  {-cr^c-, 
For  19  years  he  dUed  the  ofiice  of  luni  jti- 
tice  of  Kelond. 

BOULTON,  Matthkw,  an  English  enrnwr. 
bora  at  Birmingham,  Bept.  8,  172S.  di^i  it 
Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  Aug.  17.  m.  • 
Having  received  a  good  plain  edocaiiou,  whi  ;> 
included  drawing  and  mathemadca,  be  jfsad 
his  father  in  the  mannfaetare  of  hsrdvsK. 
at  an  early  age  di<c.>vercd  a  iit  .v  proct-s?  fi.r  ' 
inlaying  steel  in  sboe-bucklcs  watch  chsoi, 
buttons,  &c.,  which  articles,  cx[  urwd  to  4t 
continent,  were  sold  there  to  English  travt!- 
Jera,  as  the  fruit  of  French  ingenuity.  Tk 
death  of  his  father  gave  him  ample  mcaia  to 
extend  his  business,  and,  in  1762,  haviw  pr- 
chased  a  large  tract  of  barren  heath,  at  ^ 
near  Handsworth  (one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bir- 
mingham), he  expended  a  large  sura  in  eroctii^ 
the  works  still  known  as  the  Soho  raacalktih 
ry,  capable  of  employing  1,000  worbnei 
Having  only  an  inadequate  supply  of  yriie- 
power,  Mr.  Boulton  constructed  a  sttam-c:- 
gine,  in  1707,  on  the  original  plan  of  Sartirt. 
Two  years  afterward,  ho  entered  into  pa-nncr- 
ship  with  James  Watt,  and  the  Soho  st<an!-<r- 
gine,  gradually  improved  and  simplified.  I*- 
camo  known  all  over  Europe.  Its  poTcrs 
were  first  applied  to  the  purpose  of  coiuir^:: 
1783,  from  30,000  to  40,000  milled  com  Ki  i 
struck  off  in  an  hour.  Boulton  and  Walt  i<^\ 
two  comj)lete  mints  to  St.  Petersburg,  iai  w  ^ 
many  years  executed  the  entire  copper  coinas 
of  England.  Mr.  Boulton  expcnued  £47- i 
on  the  steam-engine,  before  Watt  had  k»  tvo- 
idetely  constructed  it  that  its  operation  ykW 
profit.  One  of  the  St>ho  inventions  w  i 
method  of  copying  oil  paintings.  Mr.  Boaiw* 
also  patented  a  discovery  of  raising  wat«r  iii 
other  fluids  h\  i:  [pulse.  Ho  was  extrcnrlj 
well  informed,  and  had  great  convensiW* 
powers.  It  was  to  James  Boswoll,  who  «i*"  ' 
ed  Soho  in  1776,  and  not  to  George  ID.  ip 
commonly  reported),  that  he  said,  "Iidli«» 
what  all  the  world  desires  to  have,  power." 

BOUNTY,  a  premium  given  by  governDras 
for  the  cnciinrr^L'eTii.  nt  of  special  branches  of  in- 
dustry or  iuvciiiiKii,  or  of  i-Kirticular  cnterpri?^* 
which  are  thought  to  bo  of  national  importii^ 

BOUKBON,  a  county  of  Kcutncky,  anaii^ 
300  sq.  in.,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  theSc** 
Licking  river,  and  drained  by  Hinkston,  Stone:  J, 
.■^.-d  Stroad's creek.  The  Mirface  bgentlvttftlJ- 
laiing,  and  the  soil,  of  line  limestone  deri^atj* 
is  remarkably  rich,  producing  large  qnaEtxa 
of  corn,  and  affording  pasturage  to  Mta^ 
flocks  of  sheep.    Lc,id  ore  is  found  in 
quantities ;  on^liur  and  chalybeate  spricgs 
numerous.   One  of  those  curious  nionDzrcc-' 
of  the  aboriginal  tril>es,  which  occur  tliren/t'*! 
the  Mississippi  valley,  has  been  discovtrcd  ''■^  i 
Stumer's  crock,  at  the  ;n..iifli  of  Flat  Rm.^  ' 
this  county.   It  is  apparently  a  work  01*' 
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fence,  and  oonsists  of  on  cartlion  wall  3  or  4 
feet  high,  enclosing  aa  area  of  21  acrea,  within 
whieh  are  a  tramber  of  notands,  ezeaTatiom,  and 
about  20  raistnl  outJines,  2  or  3  foot  broad  luid  1 
iooi  high.  Outside  tho  wall  are  14  structures 
•imilar  to  thorn  within.  This  (X>tint7,  which 
forms  part  gf  tlic  repon  called  the  Garden  of 
Ke&tuokjf"  was  organized  in  1785,  and  named 
alter  the  royal  familr  of  France.  In  1850  it 
yielded  l,70u,59.)  bashels  of  Indian  corn,  7S,138 
of  wheat,  180,582  of  oats,  78,621  pounds  of 
wool  (tho  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
county  of  tho  .St:Ue),  and  l,20o  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  9  corn  and  flour  milU,  7  saw  mills,  8 
woollen  factories,  1  cotton  factory,  28  churches, 
1  newspaper  office,  and  281  pupils  attending 
public  school.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855, 
^7,787,017.  The  capital  ia  Paris,  and  tho  pop- 
ulation amon&ta  to  14^M8|  of  wnom  YtOOQ  are 
alAvee. 

BOURBON  (Fr.  lie  de  la  Reunion,  or  He 

Bourbon),  an  island  of  the  Masearcne  group,  in 
tho  Indian  ocean,  under  tho  sway  of  France.  It  Is 
88  miles  in  length  and  28  in  breadth.  Pop.  115,- 
OOO,  of  whom  about  65,000  were  formerly  slaves 
(59,115  employe<l  on  the  plantations).  The  isle 
of  IJourbon  was  discovered  by  tho  Portuguese 
liavigator  Ma-i  arenhas,  in  1545.  and  received 
the  name  of  its  discoverer.  In  1642  tho  French 
took  posHessiou  of  it,  and  formed  a  permanent 
colony  in  1049,  when  tho  name  of  Bourbon  was 
given  to  tho  island.  During  the  revolution, 
and  under  tho  empire,  it  was  called  Reunion, 
and  Jlo  Bonaparte.  The  Engli-sh  seized  it  in 
1810,  but  restored  it  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  April  2,  1815.  In  1848  the  namo  was 
again  chan;^ed  from  Bourbon  to  Reunion.  The 
iii^and  has  l)een  formed  from  2  volcanoes,  one  of 
whicli,  cftlkd  Lc  Gi  os  Morae.  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct ;  the  other,  the  Piton  de  la  Foumaise,  is  per- 
petually emitting;  either  smoko  or  flame.  Tho 
principal  rivers  aro  the  St.  Etieune,  Galets, 
Miki^  and  ICarsouins.  There  are  no  extensive 
plains;  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with 
monntaiaa  (of  which  tho  Pitoa  do  Neige  is  tho 
highest),  between  which  lie  narrow  yallejii 
The  SDil,  save  in  tlio  vi^-inity  of  tho  coa«(t,  is 
sterile,  and  the  inlialjiumi'?  are  oldiged  to  de- 
pend in  great  measure  upon  imports  for  their 
subsistence.  Tlio  mo%i  important  production 
of  tho  ibluud  ia  sugar.  Coffee,  cloves,  dye- 
woods,  and  saltpetre  arc  also  exported.  Com 
rai'^fd,  hnt  in  very  Finnll  qunritity.  Tlio  cli- 
inato  has  recently  undergone  ;l  u  i  <^  :it  ch;iu(ro. 
Once  reputed  the  most  hcaltliy  ct  l  my  in  toe 
■world,  Bourbon  is  now  visited  by  a  bloody  tliix 
and  typhoid  fever,  which  a^.ack  every  European 
after  a  residenco  of  4  or  6  years.  TeUow  ftver, 
l(ovvcvcr,  is  unknown.  Earthquakes  are  never 
leiL,  but  the  ibland  i.s  subject  to  violent  hurri- 
CWUi,  whtoh  do  great  ii\}nry  to  hooMi^  ani- 
mals, and  men.  T^io  tt>mr>fr"tnro  i«  niofo  mod- 
erate thau  Is  usual  in  tnese  l;iiilu<les.  The  rainv 
season  lasts  from  November  till  April,  and  K 
is  winter  from  May  till  Octolier.  T^>nr)uin 
island  possesses  uo  good  port,  and  ouchura^o  ii 


in.^eourc.  St.  Denis  is  tho  capital.  Tho  colo- 
nial oooncil  is  composed  of  80  members,  who  are 
chosen  for  5  rears,  toA  the  island  senas  S  dele- 
gated to  Pan^.  Imports  in  1854,  $5,350,000 ; 
exports  $3,260,000;  reexnortation^^.  fnr,(),000. 
Total  value  of  imports  ana  export.^,  ^^*,'J50,000. 
The  arrivals  of  vessels  were  131 — 94  from  France, 
80  from  Frencli  colonies,  7  from  foreign  ports. 
Clearances  143 — 94  to  Franco,  42  to  French  colo- 
nics. V  to  foreign  ports.  The  eo.a-ting  trade  for 
1854  was  to  tho  extent  of  $6,700,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  17  jper  cent,  over  tho  preced- 
ing year,  and  emi>loying  842  vessels,  Of  whloih 
189  entered,  and  163'left  the  port. 

BOURBON,  tho  namo  of  a  French  royal 
family  which  traces  its  origin  to  Louis  IX.,  and 
since  tho  beginning  of  tho  14th  century  has 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  ita 
own  country,  and  more  recently  of  Europe. 
For  tho  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguiish  tho  ducal  family  and  the  royal 
dynasties  proceeding  from  it.  I.  DrcAi.  Fam- 
ily. Tho  fief  of  Bourbon,  now  called  L'Ar- 
chambault,  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  in  tho 
possession  of  Adhcmar,  who,  according  to 
genealogists,  descended  from  Hildobrandt,  bro- 
tlicr  of  Charles  Martel,  and  who  transmitted  it 
to  his  progeny.  In  1218  it  came  by  marriago 
to  Guy  of  Dampierro,  whoso  family  held  it 
until  1272,  when  Beatrix,  tho  only  heiress, 
married  the  Cth  son  of  King  Louis  IX.,  Rob- 
ert, count  of  Clermont,  who  thus  became  tho 
head  of  tho  great  family  of  Bourbon.  Tho  fief 
was  then  only  a  seignory,  and  was  erected  into 
a  dukedom  by  Charles  IV.  for  Louis,  son  of 
Robert  and  Beatrix,  who,  in  1827,  assumed  the 
title  of  duke.  Ho  left  2  sons  •  Pierre  I.,  tho 
elder,  who  continued  the  ducal  dynasty,  and 
Jacques  I.,  count  of  La  Marcho,  the  younger, 
who?o  descendants  were  destined  to  become 
kings  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma. 
The  second  duke,  Pierre  I.,  was  killed  at  Poi- 
tiers,— Ills  son,  IjOuIs  II.,  distinguished  him- 
self during  tho  reign  of  Charles  V.  in  the  war 
against  the  English,  was  appointed  guardian  of 
the  dnko  of  Orleans,  2d  son  of  that  kin^, 
who  also  appointed  him,  coiyointly  with  Philip 
the  Hardy,  duke  of  Bnrgondy,  to  superintcna 
the  education  of  thd  young  king  Charles  VL 
Ue  won  tho  esteem  of  CharlcSj  who  had 
married  liis  sister,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  troubles  during  tho  reign  of  his 
nephew  ;  hut  tliough  a  man  of  some  ability,  ho 
waa  nnequal  to  the  task.  He  successfully  led 
a  crusade  against  tho  pirates  of  Tunis  in  1891, 
and  died  in  1410.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  tho 
MeatDOivs  of  his  house.  To  the  duchy  of  Bour- 
bon and  county  of  Clermont  he  added,  through 
his  2  marriagesi,  or  by  purchase,  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne,  the  county  of  Montpensier,  the 
jirincipality  of  Doinbes,  and  several  other  mi- 
nor feudal  estates:  i»o  that  he  became  one 
of  themoit  powernil  rassals  of  the  crown,  liis 
possessions  citendimr  from  the  hanks  of  tho 
Cher  to  thoeo  ui  tiiu  iihone,  and  from  tho 
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flonih^  bonndaricfl  of  Bargundy  to  Lancuc- 
doc— Jean  I.  succeeded  his  fatlicr  Louis  II. ; 
was  taken  prisoner  at  tbo  battle  of  Agincourt, 
and  brought  to  England;  paid  hia  ransom  8 
tiinos  without  being  able  to  obtain  his  libera- 
tion ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope  of  being  moro 
successful,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he 
gave  up  to  the  English  king  the  principal 
stroiipholds  of  his  duchy,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledging Ilenry  VI.  as  king  of  Franco; 
li.i  I  i<  ^.J^,  the  count  of  Clermont,  declined  to 
abide  by  these  terms,  and  the  unJiappy  duko 
died  in  1434  at  London. — Charles  I.,  known 
until  his  father's  death  as  count  of  Clermont, 
did  good  service  to  the  French  king  against  tho 
English,  and  was  one  of  tho  negotiators  of  tho 
treaty  of  Amis  between  Charles  VII.  and  tho 
doko  of  Burgimdy  in  1435.  ITo  subsequently 
cngnged  in  tho  revolt  known  ti-s  la  Pragueru\ 
but  soon  mado  his  peaod  with  Uie  king,  a 
daughter  of  whom  his  son,  the  count  of 
Clennont,  afterward  married.  He  died  iu 
1456. — Jean  II.,  son  of  Charles  I.,  proved  a 
faithful  servant  to  Charles  VIT.  of  Franco, 
bnt  cnteriLil  tlio  "  League  uf  tho  Public  Weal"' 
against  L<>uis  XL  By  tho  treaty  of  Conflans 
he  obtained  the  mc^t  favorable  terms,  bcinf:^ 
successively  unpointed  governor  of  Longucdoc, 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  lastly  grand  consta- 
ble of  Franrc.-.-On  his  death  in  t^io 
Xluchy  should  have  fallcu  tu  his  Ist  brutlicr, 
the  archbishop  of  Lyons ;  but  his  2d  brother, 
Pierre  II.  of  Ik-uTijcti,  pot  pos^oesion  of  it.  He 
married  Anue,  <^augLter  of  Louis  XI.  of 
FraDce.  On  tho  death  of  that  king,  aVnne 
governed  under  the  nanio  of  lior  broilicr, 
Charles  VIII.  She  had  but  one  daiigliter,  Su- 
lanne,  whom  she  married  to  her  cousin.  C  harles 
of  Montpen>;ier,  the  last  duke  of  Kfjurbon,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  cuui-tuMe  of  IJourbuu.  Ho 
belonged  to  a  younger  bram  li  df  tho  family, 
and  by  bis  marriage  with  tlie  ];t  ivt  -s  of  the 
elder,  became  tho  most  wealthy  prince  in 
Fr.ince ;  ho  was,  moreover,  appointed  grand 
constable  by  Francis  T.,  .ind  thus  ranked  in 
power  next  to  Iho  kiu^-.  AlihuugU  hid  wife 
was  still  living,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  mother  of 
the  kin^r,  foil  in  love  wlthliirn;  Vm*;  Ik-  r<''pellcd 
her  a]»iiroaehes,  and  she  bccanie  LL-  irreconcil- 
able enemy.  The  constable  was  deprived  of 
hi-^  pensions,  which  nmoruited  to  tlie  f  lu-n  enor- 
mous sum  of  YOjOOO  livres;  and  on  hi<  wife's 
death,  as  s-ho  had  left  no  child,  Charl.  tto 
claim-;  <1  tli.'  Honrbon  c-tates  as  the  nearest  lair- 
ess,  a!i*l  a  ]aw>uit  was  brought  again&t  liim  be- 
fore the  ]>arliaineiit.  A  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  her  favor,  and  >nrbon  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  witli  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  It  was 
agreed  tliat  a  kiii^'JMm  shouM  be  created  for 
the  rLiii-t;ibb.>  in  south-ci^teru  France,  and  the 
remainder  of  tho  country  given  up  to  the  oth- 
er confederates.  Francis  T.  was  informed  of 
the  ph»t,  and  Bourbon  Hl  J  in  disguise  and 
raised  in  Germany  6,00o  tol  Jiers,  with  whom 
he  entered  the  senrico  «f  the  emperor,  fie 


contributed  ^rettly  to  the  victory  of  Ptru, 
where  Francis  1.  was  taken  prisoner.  Hw- 
ever,  he  was  not  treated  by  the  empcfor  wai 
tibe  regard  which  he  anticipated;  and  bog  ft 
tho  head  of  a  body  (»f  German  merctciiia, 
who,  for  months  had  received  no  pay,  be  Tu 
obliged  to  leail  them  against  the  city  of  Roo^ 
before  which  he  appeared  May  6,  1527.  Tkt 
troops  were  eager  for  the  promised  piUs^iad 
the  attack  commeoced  at  once.  Bouiaa, 
while  scal'mg  a  wall,  was  shot  by  a  colvoic; 
and  tho  soldiers,  infuriated  by  the  d«atL  of 
their  commander,  stormed  the  city,  wliich  f» 
2  mouths  was  given  op  to  pillage  and  Uooi- 
ehcd.    Tlio  body  of  Bourbon  was  taken  to 
Gaeta,  whero  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory ;  while  tho  French  parliament  erdered 
the  threshold  of  his  hotol  at  Paris  to  be  ptist- 
ed  of  a  yellow  color,  to  make  known  to  pos- 
terity that  tho  traitor  had  died,  bearing  anu 
against  his  native  country.    11.  KotalDixw- 
TiEij  OF  BoLiiBOS. — France.    The  head  of  tbe 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  gsrs 
kings  to  Franco,  was,  as  wo  have  said  abore, 
Jacques,  count  of  La  ifarche,  2d  eon  of  Loos, 
1st  duke  of  Bourbon.    The  Gth  (k^ctndaiit 
Jacques,  Antoine  nf  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vefr 
dume,  married  Jeanne  d'Albret,  tho  heiress 
Navarre,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henri  priMi 
of  Bcarn,  born  in  ;.')53,  who  succeeded  )k 
fatlier  in  1^02,  and,  in  15S0,  on  the  death 
Henri  III.,  the  hist  i)rinco  of  the  VaIoi>  lua;;!/. 
Vkus  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  i  f  Fnacfc 
Henri  tho  Beurnais,  as  ho  was  &comfuilj  caW 
1»7  the  OathoUea^  nutda  his  claims  good  b; 
courage,  energy,  and  perseverance.  At  last,  ia 
161)4,  ho  wad  uckiiuwlcdgod  king  of  FraE»» 
Henri  17.;  and  after  a  rejgn,  during  vhki  ~v 
succeed' d  \\\  rcstnring  peace  to  his  country, be 
was  a<--!i>-iii;iied  in  IGIO  by  RavuiUac.  Sx" 
his  descendants  in  tho  direct  line  occupied  tii» 
throno  after  him  :  Louis  XIIL,  1  HI 0-1648;  Loo* 
XIV.,   1640-1715;  Louis   XV.,  1715-1^; 
Louis  XVI.,  1774-1793 ;  Louis  XVUI,  1S15- 
]S2i;  and  riiarks  X  ,  1^^24-1830.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  busted  72  }cars.    This  priwf'* 
son  and  grandson  died  before  him ;  and  li«  »a 
succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  a  ctiji' 
Their  2  successive  reigns  covered  tog«^^ 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.   The  disoro** 
and  corruption  which  prevailed  daring  the*- 
ter  part  of  that  period  prep;u-ed  the  Frewt 
revolution,  to  which  Louis  XVI.  fell  a  vicna 
For  more  than  20  years  his  Itrothers  wf« 
ilcs  from  Frauce ;  they  returned  to  their  oo* 
try  under  the  protection  of  foreign  ami* 
Hence  the  comparative  unpopularity  o/i^ 
XVIIL  and  CharkS  X.,  which  caused  it  JJ 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1S30.  1^ 
younger  branch,  known  a**  Bourbon-OrkM 
traces  its  origin  to  Philippe,  dtike  of  Ori««ii*»"* 
brother  of  Loola  XIV.  It  ascended  the 
in  1830  in  the  person  of  his  4th  desoeodst; 
who  was  styled  Luuis  Philippe  I.,  king  of 
French.    He  reigned  18  years,  and  JerfJ^ 
crown  in  the  revolation  of  f  ebraii7i 
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T\3  living  sons  are  the  dnkcs  of  Ncmonr!',  An- 
uale,  MootpenMer,  and  the  prince  of  JuiaviUe,r— 
i^jn.  OntlMdemofOinoflll^tlMlaflprtDm 
>f  tho  Austrian  honse  of  Spain,  the  crown  de- 
rolved  on  Philip^  doke  of  Anjoo.  graadMO  oi 
>MteXiy^  whoraignfldMFbilipV.,  1T0(M74«» 
ind  ■whoso  Burn  ra  were:  Fernando  VI., 
.746-1759  ;  Carlos  liL,  1769-1788;  CarioelY- 
788-180B  ;  Femaiido  m,  1614-188S;  and 
.^abella  II.,  who  is  now  in  hor  29th  year,  Sho 
OArried,  when  16  yean  dd,  her  ooiuin  Don 
fhuMiew  de  AaAMuiiL,  wIunh  aha  has 
la'l  only  daughters;  the  heiregs-apparont  is 
iloria  Isabd  Franwicade  AasU  Ohriatlna  Fran- 
Imo  da  Ffetdaf  ptrlniMaa  of  Aatnria^  Ikmh  Deo. 
;0,  1851. — Napless.  Don  Carlos,  tho  3(1  son  of 
'hUip  long  of  Spain,  obtained  in  1786  the 
ingaoni  of  the  Two  SMHea,  wMcdi  ha  kept 
intil  17")'},  when  h<::  n-c  iv!:  !  th  '  throno  of 
>pain  aa  Carloa  UI.,  trauamittiiuz  hia  Italian 
irvwii  to  his  8d  son,  Fefdlnando  1.  From 
lim  t]i>  Two  Sicilies  have  derived  their  popa. 
ate  faiuily  of  soTereigna,  lie  rdgned  no  lesa 
haa  66  years,  and  waa  anooeaded  hy  Ua  aon 
i'rancesoo  I.,  1825-1830,  who  was  the  father  of 
fardinando  IL.  king  nnoe  Kov.  B,  1860. — 
^ama.  Tfataualsoalyraiiebof  the  BomlMni 
iimily  of  Spain.  The  infauto  Don  Carlos,  he- 
ore  beoonung  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
)«en  tor  a  tima  dnka  of  Ffenna.  In  1748,  by 
he  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  his  younger 
jrother  Filtpo,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  of 
?*ranee,  was  inveetod  with  tho  dnchy  of  Par- 
iift,  whicli  ho  transmitted  to  his  s<m  Ferdinand, 
vhose  heir  waa  Lndovico  I.  The  last  named, 
n  1802,  exchanged  his  dnchy  for  Tuscany, 
vliich  had  l)een  erected  into  a  kingdom  under 
he  name  of  Etruria.  His  son,  Ludovico  U., 
ucceedcd  him  in  1808,  under  the  guardianship 
if  his  mother,  Maria  Luisa,  daughter  of 
;harle8  IV.  of  Spain.  In  1807,  the  same  prin- 
:es8,  on  the  promise  by  Napoleon  of  another 
fmgdom  in  Portugal,  consented  to  a  resigna- 
lon  for  herself  and  son ;  but  the  promise  was 
lever  fulfilled ;  and  they  had  to  be  contented 
n  l>i15  with  the  hereditary  duchy  of  Lucca, 
n  1S17,  LudoTtoo  II.  was  again  put  in  posses- 
ion  of  the  dachy  of  Parma,  by  tho  death  of 
vJada  Louisa,  late  empress  of  the  French.  In 
.n49  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Carlo 
TI.,  who  had,  in  1847,  mwried  a  French  prin- 
'^Bs,  Ix>aise  Marie  Th^rese,  daughter  of  the  late 
Inkc  of  Berry.  On  the  assassination  of  Carlo 
II.,  in  IHa4,  his  son,  Roberto  L,  waa  pro- 
claimed duke,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
nother,  a  ftinction  sho  still  aischarges. — Among 
;he  dncal  houses  deriving  Uxeir  origin  from  tho 
•oyftl  Bourbon  family  of  Ranee,  those  of 
r'ontlL'  nnd  Conti  deserve  notioc.  Tho  head  of 
be  former  waa  Louis  I.,  pnuco  of  Condu, 
younger  brother  of  Antoine  de  BourboOi  king 
if  Nfivarre ;  most  illustrious  member  waa 
Loui.s  II,,  called  the  great  Condc,  under  tho  reign 
>f  Louis  XIV. ;  the  last  of  the  Cond6a  was 
Viund  hnnged  in  his  room,  Auf.  27,  T^'^o,  T!io 
Joatiti  w%:r<d  a  youogcr  brauclx  ui  tiiu  iJuudu 
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ffunUj;  they  began  with  Arm  and  d  Vlnirhon, 
brotbuu^  of  the  great  Oond6,  and  became  ez- 
ti]iotiiil814w 

BOURBON".  Ions  TTir^T,  due  do,  tho  groat- 
grandson  of  the  great  Con<l<;»,  born  in  1693^ 
at  Venailha,  died  at  Ohantilly,  Jan.  27, 1740. 
After  the  death  of  T^^tn's  XIV.,  ho  was  nojuina- 
ted  member  of  the  b<mrd  of  remocj^  ana  oq 
tha  deadi  of  Uie  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  ap- 
pointed prime  mir.'  r.  Like  his  ancestors,  ho 
was  extremely  rapacious— obtained  hirge  snma 
from  tba  poibno  treamny,  waa  inrolTod  In  fha 
pnhemes  of  Law,  associated  in  many  of  the  finan- 
oial  transacUona  of  the  brotbora  Paris,  and  thoa 
aaeeeaded  in  faieraadng  hia  patrimony.  Li 
1720  ho  was  exiled  from  the  court,  and  devoted 
himself  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosopl^. 

BOURBON,  Lorn  Hnmi  Joaapii,  duo  da» 

tho  la-it  prince  of  Condi',  iMjrn  Aug.  18,  1753, 
died  Aug.  27, 1880.  In  his  jouth  be  fought  a 
dael  wttn  Oomit  d^Artois,  afterward  Charlea 
X.,  w  lii  'i  caused  great  scandal.  ITo  served  in 
the  war  between  Uio  English  and  French,  and 
waa  wounded  In  1789,  at  the  riege«f  Gibraltar. 
He  was  among  the  first  nohlemen  to  eniigrato 
from  France,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
and  aerved  In  tha  armSa  d$  €hndiy  eommand- 
ed  by  his  father,  lie  returned  to  Franoo 
on  tho  restoration,  reooTerad  the  most  of  hia 
haraditary  fortune,  reoefved  the  titia  of  grand 
master  of  tho  royal  hotisehold,  and  spout 
nearly  all  his  lifo  in  the  country,  addicted 
to  hunting,  a  pleasure  he  was  very  fond  of.  Ha 
had  tlien  :ts  Itis  mistress  the  harone~s  de  Feu- 
ch^res,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Orleana 
Ibmily,  and,  as  ho  had  no  off><[^ring,  indnead  b!m 
to  eottle  his  fortune  upon  the  due  d'Aumale, 
Aug.  80,  1829.  When  tho  revolution  of  1880 
occurred,  pitying  tho  mlaibrtmies  of  Charlea  X., 
tlio  duke  intended  to  cancel  his  will,  and  to 
give  ail  his  fortune  to  the  exiled  kiug.  But  on 
Aug.  27,  1880,  he  was  found  hanging  by  the 
neck,  in  his  room  at  his  ch.atcau  of  St.  Leu, 
under  rather  mysterious  circumstances,  which 
were  interpreted  In  a  verr  discreditable  man- 
ner against  the  baroness  de  Feuch^res  and  the 
Orleans  family.  A  legal  investigation  was  en- 
tered  upon,  but  it  cast  no  light  upon  tha  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  Judicially  admitted  th«6  tha  dnka  « 
had  committed  suicide, 

BOURBON  LANCY,  a  French  watering 
place,  pop.  8,160,  department  of  Saone-et- 
lA)'nc.  Its  mineral  springs,  which  are  employed 
in  nervous  affections  vad  rbeamatism,  wara 
known  to  tha  Bomaoi^  nnder  tha  nama  of 

BOUKIiOX  L'ABCnAMBAULT,  a  town  of 
France,  pop.  8,094,  department  of  AlliLr,  13 
miles  we*t  of  Moulins,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
spriugii  and  batlis.  said  to  bo  of  g;rmi  efficacy 
to  tmm  of  paralytti^  rkeonatten,  tad  gaa<ahat 

wounds. 

BOURBONNAIS,  an  ancient  province  of 
France,  situated  about  in  the  centre  of  that 

ronutry,  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher, 
It  bdonged  for  cttutuhos  to  tho  ducal,  house  of 
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Bourbon ;  was  confiscateJ  in  1523,  hj  Francia  L. 
and  united  to  the  crown  in  1531.  Its  chief 
town,  ■nvIk'ii  a  dnchy,  v/tvi  Bonrbon  rArcliam- 
bauil — wlien  a  royal  province,  Moulins,  on  tho 
river  Allien  It  forms  now  the  whole  of  the 
(lo]»artinent  of  AlUer,  and  A  small  part  of  that 
of  Cher. 

TOUBBONITE-LES-BAINS,    a   town  of 

Franco,  pop.  3,700,  dopnrtnicnt  of  Hauto 
Marnc,  21  niiiea  E.  E,  of  Laugres,  with  hot 
sjiriiigs,  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tho  hcut  of  tlic  ^\  .itLT  varies  from  40° 
to  62"  lU-aumur,  or  from  alxjut  120"  to  156' 
Falu!«nhe{t  It  ts  princii)all7  employed  in 
cases  of  paral}  si-t  and  rheumatism,  ^asms,  and 
ill-reduced  fractures. 

BOUROICAULT,  Diojt  (more  eorrecttj 
written  V»r.  i  i<  ai  it),  a  British  dramatic  au- 
tlior  aud  actor,  born  in  Dnbliu,  I>ec.  26, 1822, 
4th  son  of  8.  Bourcicault,  a  French  refbgcc, 
and  bnjiker  and  morchant  in  that  city;  Sent 
to  England  to  be  cducat&d  as  a  civil  engineer, 
under  tlie  ^idonce  of  Dr.  Lardner,  he  desertoii 
Eiu  lid  fur  Shakespeare,  and,  on  March  4,  1S41, 
being  scarcely  more  than  18  yQura  of  age,  bo 
produced  the  comedy  of  "London  Assurance,*' 
at  Covont  (lardoii  Thoatro.  The  success  of  tliis 
work  deci'kd  the  destiny  of  the  young  engi- 
neer. Duriiif?  tlio  10  years  which  succeeded, 
he  siicc*:-^-iv«.Iy  produced  "Old  Ili-ads,"  "I.r.ve 
and  Money,"  "  The  Irish  Heiress,"  Love  iu  a 
Mare,**  and  upward  of  a  hundred  pieces, 
either  ori^Mnal  ortra  i-!  f-  1  frt>m  tho  Frtiich, 
includin;;  tlie  "-Gorbicau  lirolberis,"  the  **  Wil- 
low Cop>e."  "Janet  Pride,"  the  "Phantom," 
"  Fnu^t  and  Marjraret,''  &c.  Ilis  merit  as  a  dram- 
atist confistji  in  const  nictive  power,  knowledge 
of staue  effect,  and  epi^'nunmaticdiaiogue.  His 
demerit  is  tlj.at  ho  writes  ratlier  from  his  expe- 
rience than  hi9  imagination,  and  prefers  to  make 
a  successful,  rather  than  to  risk  an  originsil  y]l^y. 
In  Sej>tend)f  r,  1853,  lie  quitted  England  for  tlie 
United  States,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  lecturer 
in  New  York  on  the  following  December,  but 
soon  relinqiiifslH  i1  desk  for  the  .<!tage.  As  an 
actor  Mr,  Bourcicault  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
Grimaldi  in  "The  Life  of  an  Actress,**^  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  in  "  Used  nj),''  aud  the 

Phantom."  Ub  wife,  known  as  Miss  Agnes 
Eobertson,  is  a  vcrj'  popular  actress,  and  excels 
particularly  in  Uw  ]  <  r-r>nificatiun  of  soubretto 
characters.  Iler  la&t  and  perhaps  her  best  per- 
formance i9*n  "  Jessie  Brown," — a  play  written 
by  Mr.  Bourcicault. 

BOUKDALOUE,  Louis,  one  of  the  most  clo- 

?uent  of  the  Prench  preachers,  bom  at  Bourges, 
LUg.  2'^  1032,  died  iu  Paris,  May  13,  1704.  At 
an  early  age  ho  entered  the  college  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  bts  native  i>l.ire,  and  was  soon  distln- 
gui^hcd  tV»r  his  proficiency  in  tlie  various Limik  li- 
es of  learning  taught  by  that  society.  It  was  not 
long,  indeed,  before  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
profev-or.-ihip  of  rhet(n-ic,  ]»hilo'^oi>hy,  and  mor- 
al theology,  in  which  he  displayed  remarkable 
capacity  for  orsl  instmctlcMi,  as  well  as  great 
enei^  of  character.  His  success  hi  the  cluur, 


BOURDOH 

perhaps,  durected  his  attention  aad  bom  v 
the  pulpit,  in  wUcb  be  first  sppeand  q  in 

provincial  chnrche^.  where  he  enlirted  tb-."- 
miration  of  a  grand-daoghter  of  Ilesiy  IV.si 
audi  an  extent,  that  on  ner  desth^bed  ib  ^ 
liis  services  into  reqi^i-sition.  ]u  ICMm:'.- 
ceivcd  a  call  to  Paris,  where  his  feruliij  ai 
depth  of  thought,  combined  with  ihnami 
his  elocution,  rendered  him  iniiii-  diatLTy 
lar ;  and,  what  was  more  import&ot  in  U«» 
6ajB  of  absolute  kingcraft  attracted  tonri 

him  the  attention  of  Louis  XlV.  That mciird 
became  a  personal  attendant  upon  Im  tm^ 
and  on  many  different  oeeastons  bnted  Ik 

to  preach  tho  festival  sermoni  bt'ore  t}i<;e;r. 
at  Versailles.    In  an  age  of  briUiiat  iitdv 
ture,  when  Oorndlle,  Radne,  and  ediertfaMe 
dramatists,  were  channing  society  fr'-n  tk 
stage :  when  Xureuue  was  dazzliag  tk  vcnl 
with  his  mlHtary  genius ;  whea  Boesoet  «a 
filling  the  eliurdi  Avith  a  blaze  of  glurj,  ili-"' 
the  honor  of  Bourdaloue  that  he  made  )ikM 
a  celebrity,  not  by  any  meretridottt  tricb  if 
ptv]e,  or  l>y  ccceiitrirlty  (^f  manner,  Ir.t  h  ;i 
solid  dignity  of  his  thought,  and  his  terviil, 
chastened  religions  eloquence.  He  bccaiM^li 
ecniie  extent,  a  reformer  of  tho  fornewLit 
atrical  oratory  of  the  sacred  desk,  &Dd  r^^^ 
its  ministrations  to  greater  simplicitT,  ^/ 
m  ss.  jukI  sincerity.    For  20  years  he  coi.ti  ud 
a  favorite  of  the  French  metropolis, 
Louis  Xjy.  repealed  Die  act  ef  uHeait, 
known  ns  the  edict  of  Nantes  P  nnK^ 
was  sent  to  Languedoo,  in  order  to  rtc  ; 
the  Protestants  to  that  measure,  sad^!  ; 
the  functions  of  his  ungracious  office  vritL  ^u 
and  self-respect.  In  hu  latter  dsj^ 
daloue  Burrendered  the  ndnlstratioiis  tk 
pidpit,  to  a  Large  extent,  for  tho  sake  of  ct-'i-" 
ing  in  the  more  active  duties  of  duiriij. 
eonneoted  himself  with  hospitals  and  pn.*^ 
■\vlicie  he  sliowed  an  energy  in  allcTiii-^ 
material  maladies,  as  disinterested  sod  sim^^ 
ous  as  his  effbrts  in  removing  moftl  air 
ndies  had  been  distinguished.    He  va." 
where  received  and  blessed  as  a  fncsd. 
sermons,  often  published  during  hb  lifta^ 
ha\  0  been  translated  since  into  niar.v  f  ' 
languages.    The  edition  of  tbem  \j  F^^^ 
Brotonnean,  in  16  rolumcs,  is  generally  cow 
ered  tho  raort  ci  'n>pleto  and  valn:ilj|e.  J'' 
the  modern  editions,  tiiat  of  Didut,  of  l^;i? 
8  royal  octavo  toIs.,  must  be  mentitfflei  W 
C!h  volume  of  a  now  German  traDslfljiontb^ 
in  1847,  appeared  at  Batisbon  in  li>50.  ^ 

BOURDON,  PixKRi  Lorra  Mawk,  a 
mathematician,  bom  at  Alenvon,  JnK  M 1^ 
died  in  Paris,  March  15,  1854.  He  ^-^J^ 
oessively  professor  of  matbemstics  at 
Cyr,  in  the  lyceum  of  Charleraagne,  fxdin  ■  • 
college  of  Henry  IV.  At  his  death  1h  i 
oflSce  of  inspector  in  the  univerrit.T 
lie  ]mblished  a  *' Treatis^e  on  MechaBi*-.  1  -  ^ 
1811  i  "Elements  of  Arithmetic,''  l^^l  : 
has  reached  its  21st  edition;  ''^H'^'.;-  L;! 
Algebra  to  Goometiy,"  1824-  and 
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of  Algebra,*'  1843.  which  had  reached  its  &th 
edition,  and  the  auaptatian  of  which  bv  Pro- 
fessor Daviea  ha*  Men  gnitif  naed  ta  the 
United  btatea. 

60ITBDOK,  SfBAtfnnrt  ft  Frraeh  pdntor  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Moutixcllier  in  ICIC,  died  in 
Paris  in  1 671.  At  Borne  ho  waa  the  friend  and 
dfadple  of  Andrea  BaodU  and  OUmda  Lorraine. 
Tlie  Crucifixion  of  St.  Pctor,"  in  Notre  Dame, 
Pari£L  id  bjmanj  considered  his  masterpiece.  In 
1609  ne  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  beoaine  the 
tMrincipal  painter  at  Quoon  Christluu's  court, 
while  there  lie  declined  to  receive  from  the  qoeen 
A  gift  of  ft  line  eoOeelioii  of  pictures,  of  whoee 
valno  ho  saw  tlmt  sho  vras  entirely  ignorant. 
Tliia  afterward  became  the  celebrated  Orleans 
ooUeotlon. 

BOUT^G,  Axxis  nr,  a  French  Pm* r=;tant, 
1  I'm  in  1C21  at  Riom,  executed  in  raris,  Deo. 
20,  1669.  Having  at  first  taken  holy  orders, 
lie  quitted  the  cloriccxl  n>r  tho  k't^al  jirofL'^sion, 
greatlj  diatingoiahed  himaelf  as  a  teacher  of 
the  latter  at  Orleaim,  aivlin  1667  was  appointed 
coun^^llor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  On  a 
visit  paid  bj  King  Henry  IL  to  that  body. 
Bq  Bonrg,  in  eompany  with  Dn  IW,  one  of 
collciigaos,  was  1)"M  <  ii.»ugh  to  undortalco 
tho  defence  of  the  refonuera^  whose  loyalty 
tad  -virtne  he  pndsed.  The  lehig  hm  Dn 
Faur  and  Du  Bourg  imnicdiutoly  arr^.-tod  and 
taken  to  the  hostile  by  Constable  Montmo- 
renoy.  Ba  Boarg's  denneewas  ddUiony  eon- 
ducted;  the  elector  c»f  Saxony  made  efforts  to 
save  him,  bat  all  was  in  vain:  the  ooort  was 
bent  on  ms  oondemnation,  wUefa  was  made 
still  more  certain  by  one  of  his  judg&;  being 
assassinated  daring  his  trial  Tho  sentence  or 
ctoath  was  passed  on  him;  he  was  hanged  in 

tho  Place  de  la  Gri-\  e,  and  Lis  lx>dv  burnt. 

BOUfiG-£N-B£ESS£,  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Afn,  on  the  Beyssonse,  81  aUIea 
E.  S.  E.  of  Macun.  Pop.  12,Ot3R.  Having  been 
a  place  of  Bomo  importance  ander  the  Uoman 
empire,  it  sfterwara  belonged  to  the  old  Bmr- 
gundion  kingdom,  passing  with  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  emperors.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  11th  century  it  passed  to  the  house 
of  Savoy,  and  in  IGDl  was  ceded  to  Franco. 
The  streets  aro  narrow  and  crooked;  many 
of  the  hoosea  are  hnilt  of  wood ;  but  it  pos- 
?csses  -somo  beautiful  cdilice-s ;  and  th.o  cathedral, 
the  city  hall,  and  the  monuments  in  honor  of 
Jonbert  and  of  Dr.  Bichat,  are  much  admired. 
In  its  vicinity  is  to  be  .seen  thechurcli  of  Brou, 
with  the  tomb  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  Marga- 
ret of  Bourbon,  and  Philibert  of  Savoy.  The 
town  has  al^j  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  library 
of  19,000  vols.  Lalaode  the  astronomer  was 
born  here. 

BOURGAD"E,  Fraxcoib,  a  French  mission- 
ary in  Algeria,  bom  at  Gv^ou,  in  1806.  In 
1^8  he  ootained  from  Bome  permission  to 
exercise  tho  priesthood  in  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  AlgeriiL  He  visited  the  hospitals 
of  Danaovada  and  Boofiureek,  and  fonnmd  at 
Tank  ft  hoq^ital  for  pow  woman,  wd  aohoola 


for  ffirls.  An  accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  he 
ataoB  ▼ainable  antiquarian  researehea,  and  haa 

publi.'5hed  a  number  of  Punic  inscrijifiona. 

BOUBGfiLAT.  Culudb,  the  father  of  veteri- 
naiT  aohoola  in  IVanee,  horn  at  Lyons  hi  1713, 
died  in  1799.  Ho  first  Ftndicd  law,  and  began 
to  practise  as  an  advocate,  but  having  gained 
an  nnjuat  eidt  tor  his  client  oonsdentions  sera- 
pies  forced  him  to  nbanaon  that  profi-ssion. 
He  then  served  in  tho  army,  md  b^ng  joined 
to  the  eavahry,  aoon  komedto  entertain  an  on- 
nsual  nfTcction  for  horses,  and  l>ecamo  very 
sldlfal  in  their  treatment.  Veterinary  soienoe 
did  not  yet  exfait  in  IVance,  and  Bomvelat 
entered  with  spirit  upon  tlio  largo  field  uf 
observations  wrnoh  his  position  in  tho  cavalry 
laid  open  to  hfan.  After  several  years  of  study 
and  preparation,  ho  opened  in  1722  a  veteri- 
nary school  at  Igrons,  which  soon  received  the 
title  of  the  royal  ediool,  and  became  known 
throughout  Europe.  He  wrote  numerous  works 
upon  voterinaiy  sul^fectiL  which  are  still  valu- 
aSle,  oovreeponded  with  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  men  of  his  age,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  member  of  tho  academy  of 
aitfeneee  of  both  Paris  and  Beriln. 

BOUPvnFoiS,  DoMixiQrEFi{\Nrf)is,aFrench 
machinist,  bom  in  Chatelblanc  (Franche-ComtC) 
ha  16§S,  died  te  Paris,  Jan.  18,  17B1.  Ho  first 
.'•crvcd  in  the  workshop  of  a  cliu  k-maker,  and 
then  in  that  of  a  locksmith.  Ho  made  a  ccle- 
hrated  antomaton  in  the  shape  of  a  duck 
fiwimming  on  water.  Then  lie  invented  a 
lantern  which  was  approved  by  the  academy 
of  sdeneesL  In  1766,  the  academy  a<^odgefl  to 
1dm  the  spociul  pri/.  f  r  the  best  niiHle  <>f 
lighting  a  areat  cit^'*  In  1773  he  constructed 
(i^beaoon  whose  Ught  was  tMUo  at  the  tUstanoe 
of  10  miles  even  dnring  sjtonn  N  \.  <  nther,  and 
in  1778  he  constructed  another  improved  one 
for  lighting  Ae  hai1)or  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
died  in  the  utmost  ])overtv. 

BOUBGEOIS,  8is  Fb'akcis,  a  painter  of 
Swiss  eztractioo,  bom  in  London  in  1756,  died 
in  1811.  Ho  was  m;wle  a  roy;J  academician  in 
1792,  and  in  1794  received  the  appointment  of 
landscape  planter  to  the  king. 

BOURGES,  capital  of  the  French  de]..irt- 
ment  of  Oher,  124  miles  south  of  Paris,  on  the 
canal  of  Berry  and  the  central  ndlroad,  In  an 
extensive  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auron 
and  the  Y6vrette.  Pop.  23,167.   When  the 
Romans  invaded  Oaul,  it  waa  known  as  Avari- 
cunj,  tho  capital  of  the  TJiturigescubL    It  was 
taken  by  Cssar,  52  B.  C^d  ahnoet  all  its  in- 
habitants slaughtered.  Under  tiie  name  of 
Bituriges,  it  was  for  475  years  the  motropolbs 
of  Aaoitanio.  Daring  the  middle  ages,  many 
eounols  were  held  here.  The  Freneh  clergy 
assembled  here  in  1438  to  receive  the  faiuuus 
cliarter  known  aa  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
by  whioh  the  liberties  of  the  GalUcan  ehnroh 
were  secured.     Jacques  Coeur  and  Louis  XI. 
were  both  bom  here.   The  former  estaLUshed 
llere  in  1468  n  wdverdty,  whero  Cujaa  taught 
dnring  the  16fh  oentury.    Bonrdahme,  thn 
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famnrs  preacher,  was  bom  here  in  1  f>3'2.  Don 
Carlos  resided  here  from  1889  to  when 
he  signer]  tlio  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son. 
The  trial  of  L<>nU  Blanc,  Albert,  and  others, 
took  vlace  before  tlie  supreme  conrt  at  Bourgee, 
Maroh  7  to  April  2,  1849.  Tlie  city  is  partly 
surrounded  bj  a  thick  wall,  llankt'd  with  lofty 
towers;  its  streets  are  irregularly  hud  out, 
while  the  houses  are  generally  mean-looking, 
with  thoir  gables  to  the  street.  Among  tlio 
old  buildings  which  it  contains  are  the  mag- 
nificent catnedral,  larger  than  Notre  Dame  de 
Pans,  and  one  of  the  linc^t  CJotliic  mon-ntncnts 
of  Eluope;  the  city  ball,  built  at  great  cost  by 
Jacques  Ocenr  as  a  dwellmg-house ;  the  palace 
and  the  p^nkn  of  the  iirrhbishop.  Tlio  houj^o 
of  Cujas  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  The  estab- 
lishments of  public  instraetioi^  indiiding  the  im- 
perial cnlh  go,  the  theoloc:icril  seminary,  and  the 
uomuU  school,  aro  well  patronized.  Boargoa 
has  maDofaotoriea  of  fine  and  coarse  elotba^ 
hosiery,  cutlery,  and  porcelain  in  tlic  vicinity. 

BOURGUET,  Loinia,  a  French  naturalist  and 
archaeologist,  bora  at  ITfanes  in  1678,  died  at 
Keufchiitd,  Vvc.  ;n ,  1 712.  WTien  ho  tnivcl- 
lod  in  Italy,  where  ho  collected  medals  and  ro- 
muns  of  ancient  times,  shells,  fossils,  and  books. 
"Within  20  years  he  completed  6  other  journeys 
to  the  same  country,  by  which  ho  laxgelv  in- 
creased bis  collections.  His  writings  nave 
contril>nto(l  to  t!-o  proi:re.<s  of  natural  i>lnl(";i")- 
phy  and  archoiology.  His  explanation  of  tlio 
old  Tuscan  alphabet,  which  he  dem<ni8trated 
to  be  Greek,  Ima  aeeored  hia  fiune  among 
archaH>loffista. 

BOURIGNOK,  Antotkbtte,  aPlendsh  Tision- 
ary,  born  .Tan.  13,  1610,  at  Lille,  died  Oct.  80, 
1080,  at  Frouoker.  She  was  born  so  ugly  that 
her  parents  hold  a  consultation  to  determine 

w);etlicrit  \vonl,l  nf)t  be  liettcrto  dc-^troy  her  as 
a  monster.  SSho  was  spared,  but  her  infancy 
was  t^jtent  in  neglect  and  solitude.  The  firat 
books  she  put  her  hanrl?!  on,  were  lives  of 
early  Cliri5ti2m8,  and  mystical  tracts,  which  she 
read  eagerly.  Notwithstanding  her  ugliness, 
ns  fh(3  belonged  to  a  ricli  family,  she  had  suit- 
ors ;  indeed,  she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  nuir- 
ried  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  accepted 
by  her  ]K'iri  iit>,  \\  i:en  slie  made  her  e-icape  in 
man^s  clotlies,  and  took  refuge  in  a  convent. 
There  she  made  prosol^-tes;  but  her  doctrinea 
not  liL*iiu'  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
house,  she  was  expelled  from  tlie  town,  and  re- 
solved to  diffVise  her  «ew  creed  in  the  sur- 
rounding cuui^.try.  In  IC48  lier  father  died, 
and  she  returned  to  lillc.  Her  wealth  called 
around  her  a  crowd  of  new  suitors ;  two  of 
whom  were  so  ardent  and  importunate,  that 
she  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police. 
She  had  meanwhile  been  appointed  to  the 
charge  <  f  a  liospital :  but  here  again  her  preach- 
ing created  disorder,  and  the  police  were 
summoned  toexnel  herfirom  her  native  city. 
Then  slie  resumed  her  missinn,  and  in  the  dre-s 
of  a  hermit  wandered  about  the  northern  part 
of  Dnmco,  the  Netherhmda,  Holland,  and  Den- 


mark.   "When  at  AmstcrilflDi.  f-lie  aude  \ 
formal  renunciation  of  the  lloum  Csiiti 
doctrinea,  in  order  to  be  more  at  libotj^ 
preach  her  own.   The  tm  e  ch  urch,  she  asMnto. 
was  ez^ot,  and  her  mibaon  from  God 
restore  it.  She  did  not  reouire  anj  exiling 
ceremony,  as  worship  fihomd  be  vboflj  i> 
teriorj  the  written  law,  insnflBcient  for  s}n- 
tion,  was  to  be  replaced  by  dimt  inspiniy'. 
SliO  was  very  active  and  ekKju.-iit,  tii  k 
doctrines  spread  rapidly.   During  ii«f  wjoc 
at  Amsteraam,  she  undertook  too  pmxktii 
her  workt^,'  Ly  a  private  press  she  mrx-A  rd. 
her  for  that  purpose ;  but  this  plaa  mm  ink 
trated.  She  was  charged  with  soroeiy  lif  III 
nioh,  who  pill  aged  her  house.  Althoogh  tif  m 
very  wealthy,  she  never  gave  any  thing  to  &f 
poor,  fearing,  she  said,  that  they  voald  mik«  i 
wrong  use  of  fdnis ;  but  she  bequeathed  »I1  k 
property  to  a  hospital.    Poiret,  a  nrjtiMi 
Protestant  dlTine^  wrote  her  fife  i  ^ 
her  doctrines  into  a  regular  system.  B« 
intended  the  pnbhoation  of  her  complete  rora 
in  21  Tols.  8vo.  One  of  her  tracts,  La  faiii 
(hi  monHc  was  translate!  and  pablisbMii 
England ;  her  tenets  were  for  a  while  popilr 
in  Scotland. 

BOUPvTCE,  Sni  Ricttaeb,  a  BritiA  c*:^ 
bom  in  Dublin,  May  4, 1777,  died  nearLiawMi 
Aug.  13,  1865.  He  entered  the  amytellt 
In  ISOO  lie  wa.s  appointed  quflrtcnni^ter-?* 
ral  in  South  America.  After  tlie  tt*jn> 
Montevideo  and  the  expedition  against  Boofl 
Ayre-s,  ho  took  part  m  tho  pdjirjola.' ^ir 
From  1825  to  1829  he  officiated  as  gvva-^  a 
the  eastern  districted  the  Gape  of  GoodE«K 
and  wnfi  ."snbscqnently  appointwl 
in-chief  of  Kow  South  Wales  and  Via  ^ 
men*8  Land.  In  oommflmoration  of  ^  a^ 
administration,  his  name  was  given  to  « 
Australian  county,  and  hia  sUtoe  erecW" 
Sydney. 

BOURMONT,  Lorr.^  Arot^  Vkt«  9 
Ghaisxe,  count,  marshal  of  France,  mi  ^ 
Anjou,  Sept.  2,  1773,  died  Oct  27,  - 
tho  ago  of  15  ho  entered  tho  roy«l 


goards,  to  which  nobles  alone  were 


In  Vm  he  emigrated  from  IVaiW 

ward  served  tho  roval  oan^e  in 
Bretagne,  and  Malnci  bccomini:  umj* 
at  the  age  of  80.  Immediately  " 
thus  promoted,  ho  was  sent  to  EnglanlKf* 
purpose  of  inducing  the  JiriuJi  govenj 
actively  to  idd  the  Bourbon  cai^.T 
Tie  subsequently  comm.mded  a  ^^^.^  w 
Chouans,  in  the  renewed  Vendean  rerut 
at  the  period  of  the  18th  Bnmitiw, 
services  to  Nai)ok'on,  who  accepted  "J 
Some  distrust  existed,  however,  »^^J*. 
arrested  on  enapieion  of  betog  Cm 
plot  of  the  infernal  rnaehine.    An-^  |L 
been  successively  imprisoned  in 
and  Besanf  on,  he  escaped  with  Iw 
Portugal,  wliere  he  remained  5  J*fJif*'     .  'L 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  ^^'^ifW 
peared  to  devote  hhnaelf  aeslw  ^  ^ 
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Icon's  interests.  After  Napoleon^s  departare 
fur  Elb.'t,  ho  entered  the  service  ot  Jjonia 
XVILL,  to  whoiu  he  oil'cred  his  sword,  on  tbo 
eve  of  hi0  flight  from  Poria.  On  Nap^eon's 
retom,  he  again  entered  tho  imperial  service, 
aod  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  the  grand  army,  but  on  the  evo  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ho  ubjmdoned  his  col- 
ors, leaving  Gen.  Ilulat  an  hin  soooessor,  and 
went  over  to  Louis  X  VIII.  nt  Ci  henl»  Ten  days 
after  that  battle,  ho  entered  France  with  tlie 
title  of  commander  of  the  northern  frontier. 
Alison  saya,  thAt  "tho  envenomed  testimonsf 
which  ho  bore  agMnst  Marshal  Ney  had  gone 
far  to  seal  the  fate  of  that  imlortunate  man." 
On  Kfly**  death,  Boonnont  was  appointed  to 
tho  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  tlio 
rcjjal  guard.  He  served  under  the  doke  of 
Angocd&me  in  the  Sptiddi  campaign  of  1828 ; 
became  odnister  of  war,  under  Prince  Polig- 
nuc,  in  1899 ;  and  was  comnmnder  of  the  mili- 
tary «aqptditioa  to  Algiers,  in  1880,  after  which 
he  was  created  a  marshal  of  Franco.  After  tho 
reyolotion  of  July,  he  was  superseded  at  Aigiersi 
tratted  with  marked  discourtesy  on  Us  retum, 

Sroscribed,  and  exiled.  Ho  accompanied  the 
achess  do  Berry  to  La  Vendee,  and  after- 
ward devoted  his  ser^ce  to  the  ome  of  Don 
^figuel  in  Portugal,  and  of  Don  Carlos  in 
bpoin ;  resided  sucoeasively  in  En^^d,  Hol- 
IftDd,  and  Giermanj;  mm  allowed  to  retSini  to 
France  in  184CL  but  was  mobbed  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Marseillea.  He  ipent  the  last  6  years 
of  his  life  in  retirameot; 

BOURNE,  a  market  town  and  pari-^h  of  Lin- 
oolnshire^  EoglaiML  Pop.  8,600.  A  canal  oon- 
nects  the  town  with  Boston.  In  Saxon  times 
it  had  a  castle,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  lord- 
ship of  some  note.  A  tessellated  pavement  and 
some  Roman  cctm  hun  \ma  aag  np  In  flit 
neighborhood. 

BOURNE,  HuoH,  the  foonder  of  the  sect  of 
FrimitiT»  MsOioaisIs  In  England,  bom  April  8, 
1771,  died  Oct.  11,1 852.  About  1810,  some  of 
tlie  WealfliTan  Methodists  were  desirous  of  re- 
nawiof  tM  primiti««  Ibnn  of  wonUp  and 
constitution,  and  wished  particularly  to  revive 
camp  meetinaSi  These  practices  were  o(uisid- 
enavatAimMB,  and  aeooidingly  Ifr.  Bonnw 
find  his  friends  were  expelled  from  the  Ixxly. 
They  were  ^  in  number,  and  Ruf^  Bourne  was 
MkBOwledged  flisir  «Uer.  Hw  iNofe  la  iioir  a 
powerful  body  in  England,  nnmbering  109,000 
members,  with  an  annual  accession  of  4,000  or 
6,000.  They  h«?e  900  regular  preadhm,  and 
10,000  lay  preachers.  In  1844,  Mr,  Bourne 
visited  the  united  StateS|  where  his  preaohing 
ttuited  midi  attaaiioiL  Ha  ffia  dwiji  s 
total  abstinent  from  intoxicating  liquors. 

BOURNE,  YwcxHT,  an  Eoglish  scholar,  bom 
dioit  IVVM,  died  ])ao.  S,  l^erad^^ 
reputation,  principally  as  a  Latli^  and  compo- 
ser of  Latin  degiao  yersea.  He  was  educated 
it  WestmliMfeer,  and  at  Trinity  eoDege,  Gam- 
bridge  ;  whunco  he  returned  to  Westminster  as 
a  fellow,  and  served  there  omdj  jean  as  an 


undermaster.  His  principal  writings,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Poemata  in 
1734,  consist  of  Latin  versions  of  the  beautiful 
old  ballad  of  "  William  and  Margaret,"  of  "Co- 
lin's  Complaint,"  and  of  "  Lucy  and  Colin,"  by 
Tickell,  as  also  of  the  far  more  celebrated  song, 
a  favorite  to  iSbtb  present  day,  of  "  Black-eyed 
Su.'yin."  Cowper  made  English  translationa  of 
several  of  Bourne's  original  Latin  pieces. 

BOURQUENET,  Rulncois  Adolpue,  baron 
de,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  1810.  lie  first 
served  under  the  auspices  of  Chateaubriand, 
who  took  him  as  hia  third  seoretary  when  aem 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Aftor  acting  pccretary 
to  various  embassies,  ho  was  chosen  bv  Guizot 
to  represent  Franoe  at  Oonstantinopl'c,  where 
ho  resided  until  tho  revolution  of  1848.  Tie 
was  again  employed  by  Napoleon  UL  as  am- 
baaaaoor  aft  Yianna,  whero  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  connected  with  tho  Rnswo-TurkLsh 
war.  He  has  since  remained  as  tho  French 
ambassador  at  that  court. 

BOURRIENNE,  Loos  A^otsk  Fauvklw' 
private  secretaiy  of  Napoleon,  bom  at  Bens, 
Jdy  9,  1769,  died  near  Gsen,  Feb  7, 1884.  Ho 
entered  tho  military  school  of  Brienne  in  1778, 
and  was  there  some  0  years  as  Napoleon's 
school-ftnow.  from  1789  to  1793,  he  spent 
his  time  as  attachfi  to  tho  French  embassy  at 
Vienna,  as  a  student  of  international  law  and 
northern  languages  at  Leipsio,  and  at  the 
court  of  Poniatowski,  at  Warsaw.  After  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
Vapoleon,  tiien  a  poor  and  friendless  officer ; 
but  tho  decisive  turn  taken  by  tho  revolution- 
ary movement  after  June  20, 1792,  drovo  him 
back  to  Ctennany.  Jn  1795  he  again  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  again  met  Napoleon,  who 
however  treated  him  coldly;  but  towani  the 
and  ot  1T98,  ho  appHed  agmn  to  him,  and  waa 
summoned  to  headquarters,  and  installed  at 
onoe  as  his  private  secretary.  After  tho  second 
Italian  campaign,  Bonrrienne  received  tho 
title  of  councillor  of  state,  was  lodged  at  tho 
Tuilleriea,  and  admitted  to  the  first  consul's 
ftmily  cirdo.  In  1808  Iho  henae  of  Coulon, 
army  contractors,  whoso  partner  Bonrricnno 
had  aecret^  become,  and  for  which  ho  had 
procured  mohMratlTO  horiiMaaof  supplying  the 
whole  cavalry  eouipment,  failed  wim  a  deficit 
of  8  ndllions;  tne  chief  of  tho  house  disap- 
naaawd,  and  Bourrlanno  waa  banlahod  to  Ham- 
Durg.  In  1805  ho  was  appointed  to  oversee 
at  Hamborg  the  strict  execution  of  Napoleon's 
ooptfaienlai  qratan.  AoeaaaHona  of  pecula- 
tion rising  against  him  fW)m  the*  Ilamburg 
aviate,  fhxn  which  he  had  obtained  9,000,000 
fttHMM,  and  frm  tho  aniperor  AIouBidat', 
whose  relative,  the  duko  of  Mecklenburg,  ho 
had  also  mulcted,  Napoleon  sent  a  commiadon 
to  inquire  tatoUa  eoDdool^  and  ecdond  him  to 
rei\md  1,000,000  francs  to  tho  imiierial  treasu- 
xy.  Thoa  a  diap^Med  and  mined  man.  he 
Ihrad  at  Favli  artfl  VapoleoD^  downftU,  In 
1814,  when  he  stepped  forward,  had  Ms  mil- 
lica  paid  book     the  Fmacii  proviaonal  gov- 
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ommcnt,  wna  installed  its  postTnncfrr-i'OTril, 
deposed  from  tills  post  by  Louis  X  \  Jil.,  uml  at 
the  first  rumor  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
made,  by  the  same  prince,  prefect  of  the  Paris 

{jolico,  a  post  ho  held  for  8  days.  As  Xapo- 
eoHf  in  his  <k  i  i-eo  dated  Ljons,  Harch  13,  hod 
exempted  him  fmm  th»=^  preneral  amnesty,  he 
followed  Ix>uis  XV 111.  to  Bclgimu,  was  thence 
de>imtched  to  llambnxg^  and  created,  on  Ids 
return  to  Paris.  f;t;ite  councillor,  subsequently 
iiiini^tor  of  state.  His  ])ecuniary  embarrass- 
ment 9  forced  him  in  1828  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
TiolLnnm,  on  an  estate  of  the  dnchc-s  of  I'.ran- 
cas  at  i'ontiiino  TEvf-que,  not  far  from  Chrirlc- 
roy.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  do  Yille- 
marest  and  others,  he  drew  up  his  *'  Memoirs," 
(10  vols.  8vo),  wliich  nj-pcared  in  1829,  at  Paris, 
and  cau.«ed  a  great  deal  of  exoitoiient.  He 
died  in  a  lunatic  hospital. 

BOriiRIT,  Maro  Thludorb,  a  Swiss  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1735  at  Geneva,  died  Oct.  7,  1815. 
lie  wa?  a  painter  in  enamel ;  but  from  lovo  of 
•Alpine  s^cenery,  he  devoted  his  life  to  explor- 
ing hU  native  mountains,  wbieh  lie  illustrated 
by  pen  and  pencil  sketches. 

BOURTANGE,  a  Dutch  town  and  strong  for- 
tress in  Groningen,  district  of  Winsclioteo,  sitQA- 
ted  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impassable  swamp 
of  the  same  name,  near  tbo  coiiiines  of  Han- 
over. It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1593,  besieged  by  t!ie  tror>p<«  of  the  bishop  of 
Monster  in  1G72,  and  taken  by  the  French  ia 
1795.    Pop.  1,829. 

T^OT'?SA,  a  city  of  interior  Africa,  and  cap- 
ital of  11  province  of  the  sume  uauie,  situated 
on  an  i>land  in  the  river  Niger,  in  N.  lat.  10^ 
14'  and  E.  long.  G**  11'.   It  is  Tmilt  in  detached 

Satches,  presenting  the  apnearaijce  of  several 
ttle  villages,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  12,000  to  18,000.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  bold  and  roclcy,  with  a  fer> 
tile  >-nil,  producing  com,  cotton,  and  y.tms  in 
abundfmec.  The  African  wild  animals  also 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  Boii>-;i  is  tlie  place 
where,  in  1S05,  the  enterprising  Enudish  trav- 
eller Mungo  Park  met  his  death.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  his  government  to  trace  the  Course 
of  tho  NiL'ci-.  and  was  here,  for  some  reason 
never  e\j  I  iiued,  attacked  by  the  nativesi,  and 
but  one  of  his  party  escaped.  His  papers  were 
lost  witli  him.  and  arc  the  more  tnpe  regretted 
because  lie  had  already  passed  beyond  Tuubuc- 
too,  a  city  which  had  never  before  been  visited 
by  any  European. 

BOUSSI£kES,  a  village  and  commune  of 
France,  department  of  and  near  the  river 
Boubs,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  nesancrm.  Pop.  "on. 
The  grotto  of  Osselle,  noted  for  its  fossil  boues 
and  caves  hnng  with  beaotiAiI  stalactites,  is  in 
the  vicinity. 

BOrssiNGAXTLT,  Jean  Baptiste  Josbph 
DiKUDoNjrtt,  chemist,  bora  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 
1802.  Ilr  ^va<  cdncated  at  the  mininc:  acade- 
my at  Saint-Etienne,  and  afterward  employed 
by  an  English  oomgtjoj  to  direct  the  worlang 


of  Bomo  mines  in  Ponth  America.  During 
revolution  and  the  war  of  iatlepeudenc*.  1* 
joined  Bolivar,  and  obtidned  the  nnk(>f<Tl(v 
nel  in  the  army.  In  this  cap&i  ity  ^-  tij 
different  parts  of  the  country,  eiplomg  Va». 
zuela,  ana  all  the  regions  betveen  CttteM 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  as  vel  j? 
Peru  and  Ecuador.  Being  devotedly  att«cb«i 
to  the  pursuits  of  science,  he  made  nomcrtni 
observations  iT>  iii<  Teorology.  ami  colledirj 
in  botany  ami  nnneralugy.  He  uaathe  fricJ 
and  correspondent  of  Alexander  von  Hcl- 
boldt,  and  his  oli>erv.ittons  in  America  vtr?  ii 
soino  degree  anulugou^  to  those  of  the  grta 
German  traveller.  On  his  return  Vj  Traicy; 
ho  was  ai)pointcd  professor  of  c!iomi-tn  u.i 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Iroo. 
After  a  time  ho  resided  these  funrtioos,  to 
pursue  his  favorite  investigations  more  at  ki- 
sure,  and  with  nuich  success.  In  1839,  b^xi^ 
]irofessor  of  n;zri culture  at  the  c<m/em-m 
(hs  artx  tt  inrtkn,  in  Pari^-,  !ie  w:l-«  tli<r' 
member  of  the  Freucli  in-timte  in  tho  «■ 
tion  of  agriculture,  in  li(  u  of  M.  lliisarii^ 
cca<;od,  and  aj^poinfed  i)rofcssor  of  cl.tr;i=ST 
at  tlie  Sorbonn©  us  second  to  Duijiis,  ti* 
nominal  professor. — ^Boossingault  has  vriM 
many  papers,  and  a  work  in  2  vok,  oo 
cultural  chemistry  (J5Wwmi>  mrak,  Pii 
1844,  2d  edit.  1849  ;  trnnslate-l  into  Engliih'j 
Law,  London,  1845,  and  into  German  bjGrjfi 
Halle,  1844),  wliich  is  highly  valued  hjmd 
science,  and  is  said  to  have  given  a  new  dirfcti  fi 
to  agricTiltnral  pursuits  in  France.  Thesp^W' 
ciatiou  of  manures  acconling  to  the  pr:?'- 
tions  of  nitrogen  whicli  (hi-y  contain,  is  ciikfj 
due  to  tho  researches  of  Boussincatilt;  suds 
codpci:ation  with  Dumas  he  measurtd  tirfo 
act  proportions  of  the  constituent  elenieos  ci 
ntraoaphcnc  air.  He  has  made  valanb!-' obaj 
vati(ais  on  tho  peculiar  pruperties "J^^ 
different  kindl  of  vegetables  in  the  feeding  w 
the  fattening  of  cattle.  He  also  dixoirfr'^' 
very  simplo  method  of  preparing  oxjg>i  : 
meane  of  haiyta.  bi  1848,  Bommiinlt, 
a  director  and  co-proprietor  of  the  miniK* 
tiiblishment  of  Bechelbronn  in  the  l*** 
Bbine^  was  elected  by  that  departnect  if  ^ 
representative  in  the  constituent  assenibly.* 
which  ho  voted  with  the  modenrte  rtfc* 
cans.  He  was  elected  by  that  asMmUy, 
bcr  of  tho  counril  of  state,  and  ly^wv--'^ 
Uio  "  section  of  legislation  "  uniu  uc  '  f 
^Hat  of  Dec.  S,  1861. 

BOUSTPOPITEDOy,   '-tiirnintr  like 
when  tliey  plough,"  a  term  deacnptiv^^* 
early  Greek  manner  of  writing  from  k..  »• 
ri^'fitand  frotn  right  to  left  alternate!)-. 
lon'a  laws  and  the  Sigeian  insciip^ij^ 
written  in  this  manner. 

POT^TELI.E,  TnioxnT,  an  AmericAnUw^ 
bom  at  Leominster,  Mass,  Nov.  10,  llj'-  ^ 
at  WalCTvaie,  Me.,  Nov.  1865.  He  grtdo«'^  " 
Harvard  oollc^'o  in  1 800,  and  settled  at 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  ^f^l 
high  reputation  among  a  nombtf  9*1^ 
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xwnpetitora,  wm  prominent  In  proenring  the 

ieparation  of  Maino  from  MassachosettB,  and 
mbsequently  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
emslfltaro.  He  intareeted  (limself  in  the  m- 
:ablishmont  and  support  of  AVaterville  cx)llege, 
in  instttnUon  under  the  charge  of  the  denomi- 
intkm  of  Bajptists,  and  in  othor  wefbl  pr«!|eotg; 
ind,  after  his  retirement  from  practice  at  the 
jar,  in  tLo  oonstruction  of  the  ^\jidroeooggin 
ind  Kennebec  rdlroed,  ^  I  i  h  owed  its  oom- 
>k-tinn  to  his  energy  and  financial  sagacity. 

BOl'TERWEK,  FwEDBion,  a  Gmoan  aa- 
Jior,  bom  April  15,  1766.  near  Goslar  in  Han- 
>ver  (lied  in  Gdttingen^  Aug.  9,  1828.  Ho  ro- 
:eivbd  hi&  first  ednoation  in  tho  gy  mnasium  of 
inmswick,  and  snbflequently  attended  the 
miversitj  of  Gottingon.  He  began  his  litcra- 
y  career  br  writing  poems,  but  soon  de- 
rated liiinseu  to  philoeophy  and  to  the  U»- 
ory  of  literature.  He  was  for  a  time  a  follow- 
T  of  Kant,  and  lectured  upon  his  philosophy 
Q  1701.  Bonterwek  became  professor  ttt  the 
iniver-ity  of  G5ttingen  in  1797.  ITo  gavo 
nost  of  his  life  to  that  institntion,  and  by  his 
iterary  labors  and  lectures  contributed  to  the 
ame  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  first  half  of 
he  li^th  century.  Among  his  many  produo- 
tons,  his  "  History  of  Modem  Poe^  end 
)r.'itory (which  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
:riil  forei^  langnnges),  and  his  "  Matheiict,^^ 
ure  most  pri)niinL>nt. 

BOUTEVILLE,  Francois  i>K  Moktmoekvot, 
OTereign  count  of  buxe,  born  in  1600,  behead- 
id  Jane  ST,  1687,  learing  the  reputation  of  the 
nost  celcbrntod  duellist  of  his  time.  Jn  h\s 
larliest  youth  ho  entered  the  army,  and  served 
eith  distinction  against  the  Ilugnonots  during 
he  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  But  dueb  being  ttun 
lonsidvred  the  highest  proofs  of  personal  coar- 
ige.^  he  plunged  headlong  into  quarrelf^  was 
Tways  8ucce^ulf  and  his  existence  became  an 
irnost  uninterrupted  duel*  Whenever  public 
eport  distingniaoed  tttj  one  for  gallantry, 
iouteville  at  once  sntight  a  quarrel  with  him, 
•"or  one  of  his  duels,  fought  in  1624  on  Easter 
lay,  he,  his  adversary,  and  tliefr  seconds,  were 
(in  lorniied  by  the  parliament  of  Puriu  to  bo 
tanged.  The  parties  ^cainnl  and  the  scaffold 
CAS  destroyed  by  their  ^ends.  In  1626  he 
;i]lod  a  marquis  of  niorigny,  then  wounded 
lue  of  Lis  intimate  friendi^  who  reproached 
dm  because  he  had  not  chosen  him  as  his  sec- 
nil.  ToT  these  2  affairs  ho  was  obliged  to  fly 
o  iirussels.  The  reigning  archduchess  re- 
cived  him  kindly,  and  int«raeded  for  his  par- 
Ion  with  L<mi»  XlIT.  When  the  king  refused 
o  grant  it,  Boutevilie  exclaimed:  ^^As  the 
dng  reftuMS  to  pardon  me,  I  shall  fight  next  fat 
\'iri^."  Tim  he  did,  fighting  a  duel  with  3d[;ir- 
u'lA  Beuvron,  a  illation  and  avenger  of  the 
lain  Thorigny.  Thev  fought  wHh  diort  sworde 
nd  dagger?.  Tnabfe,  from  the  oxcellenee  of 
heir  fencing,  to  touch  each  other,  they  threw 
way  their  swords,  seized  each  other  by  the 
hroats,  but  in  tlie  act  of  «*riking  with  their 
agg^  asked  ^nmnitoaeoutily  fur  life.  They 


fled,  but  the  order  for  thetr  arrest  overtook 
them  at  Yitry.  They  were  brought  back  to» 
Paris  and  condemned  to  death.  Almost  all  the 
highest  ariitooreey,  with  which  hoth  ha<l  been 
in  various  wavf  connected,  intorr  1  1  for  them, 
but  in  vain,  iionis  XIIL,  or  rather  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  was  inflexible.  They  were  behead- 
ed, both  dying  fearlessly.  Boutevillo  left  a 
wijfe,  who  6  months  after  his  death  save  birth 
to  a  son,  afterward  celebrated  in  uiewereof 
Louis  XTV.  aa  Marshal  do  Luxembourg. 

BOUTLN",  ViscEST  Yves,  a  rreiuili  oliicer  of 
engineers,  bom  near  Nantes,  1772,  died  by 
a.^<;a.-<!iination  in  Svria  in  He  ?orve«l  w  ith 

distinction  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic wars.  In  1807  he  was  attached  to  oo- 
basUani's  embassy  at  Oonstantinoplo.  England 
having  declared  war  against  Turkey,  Admiral 
Duckworth  forced  the  Dardanelles,  and  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople.  Fuller  the  ai- 
rection  of  Sebastiani,  and  es^»ecially  of  Boutin, 
the  Turks  threw  up  bettenes  on  the  shores, 
nnd  the  English  fleet  retired.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Boutin  went  to  visit  Algjers,  but  on  his 
way  was  made  prisoner  by  an  English  cmiiser, 
and  brought  into  Malta,  whence,  Iiowcvcr,  ho 
soon  escaped,  and  reached  the  African  coast. 
On  Ms  rettim  he  wee  sent  by  Napoleon  to  smv 
vey  secretly  Egypt  and  S}Tia,  and  porUhod 
there  by  the  hands  of  robbers.  Boutin  having 
had  the  foresight  to  leave  his  drawings  with 
th%French  consul  at  Litakeea^^they  were  sent 
to  the  French  government,  uis  plans  of  Uio 
coast  of  Afiioa  were  of  great  senriee  In  tiie 
expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1830. 

BOUVABT,  A  T.KXis,  a  Swiss  astronomer, 
bom  near  Mont  UIjukj,  June  27.  1767,  died 
Juno  7,  1843.  lie  went  to  Paris  m  K^'*.  and 
being  unable,  on  account  of  his  j»overty, 
whQe  studying  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
to  enter  a  special  school,  attended  the  free 
lectures  at  the  college  of  France.  In  1798 
he  was  attached  to  the  Parisian  obserretory, 
anil  it!  1795  berame  one  of  its  regular  astrono- 
mers. In  lb04  he  became  member  of  the  bu- 
reau of  longitodes,  and  by  the  influence  of 
La  Place,  ■^vn^  ndjuitte*!  a^  a  member  of  tho 
academy  ot  sciences.  IIo  was  a  collaborator 
of  La  Place,  in  preparing  the  Mfcaniqne  eS- 
letie.  In  1808  he  i>u1ilisbed  new  tables  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  to  which,  in  1821,  ho  added 
those  of  Ursnna,  whose  perturbations  he  wae 
the  fir«t  to  point  out  and  e^q'hiin.  Levcrrier's 
discovery  of  Neptune  in  184<>  confirmed  what 
Bouvart  had  Md  down  as  a  hypothesis.  He 
died  while  making  nstronomical  calculations. 

BOUVET,  JoAcimt,  a  French  missionarj| 
bom  atlfana,  about  1662,  di(.d  nt  I\kin,  June 
1732.  Sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  China  to 
tttudy  the  customs  and  institutions  of  that 
eoontry,  he  was  received  with  favor  at  the  im' 
penal  court  nt  Pekln,  emi>loyed  l»y  the  em- 
peror  in  directing  various  con.str actions,  and 
allowed  to  bidld  a  church  oven  within  the  pet* 
ace.  ITo  rcfrirned  to  France  in  1697,  with  pcr- 
misiiou  to  take  back  with  him  to  China  as 
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many  mifwionaries  as  would  gndgrtaka  the 
jroyago.  ITe  presentfld  to  I/niis  XIV.  49  wotkt 

in  the  Chiueii©  l;inguni:o,  and  in  1000  departed 
again  for  China  with  10  assooifttee,  among 
whom  was  the  lemed  Pareuiin.  He  labored 

for  nearly  60  years  with  indefatigable  ardor  to 
proTiinte  the  progress  of  the  scieuoes  in  that 
empire.   Ho  gave  an  aooonnt  of  llie  state  of 

China  in  several  trcatir^os  aud  lotfcdn^  snd  made 
a  dictionary  of  the  language. 

BOUVIER,  JoiiN,  an  American  jurist,  of 
French  birth,  bom  at  Codognan,  in  tlio  de- 
partment of  Gard,  in  1787,  died  in  Fhila- 
aelphia,  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  was  of  a  Qua- 
ker family,  which  emigrated  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Philadclnhia,  when  ho  was 
in  his  15th  year.  He  obtained  employment 
for  several  years  in  a  bookstore,  became  a 
citizen  of  tiio  United  States  in  1812,  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  for  a  short  time  at  Browns- 
ville, in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1818.  During  his  studies  ho  made  a  complete 
analysis  of  Blackstono's  "  Commentaries."  In 
IP'22  ho  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel- 
pldii,  in  which  city  ho  resided  till  his  death. 
Se  published,  in  1839,  a  '*Law  Dictionary, 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Uie 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  several 
States  of  tlio  American  Union,"  the  fruit  of  10 
years'  labor.  In  1841  ho  published  a  now  edi- 
tion of  Bacon's  "Abridgment  of  tlio  La"\j." 
His  greatest  work,  publislied  3  months  before 
his  death,  was  the  ''Institutes  of  American 
Law."  Uo  was  associate  judge  of  the  court  of 
criminal  sessions  in  PhUauelphia  from  tho  year 
1838,  and  was  not  only  learned  in  tho  law,  bat 
in  the  literature  of  several  languages. 

BOVES,  Josfe  ToMAS,  a  military  adventurer 
in  Spanish  America,  died  Dec.  5,  1814.  He 
was  bom  in  Ca-stile,  and  of  the  lowest  extrac- 
tion. At  tho  ago  of  80  ho  was  employed  as  a 
naval  officer  to  guard  the  American  coa.st«,  but 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  was  condemned  and 
imprisoned  for  bribery  and  prevarication.  After 
his  release,  ho  was  for  a  time  n  iteddlt-r,  but 
found  a  vocation  more  agreeable  to  hiiu  when 
the  war  of  independence  broke  out  in  1810. 
Eo  joined  tho  royal  forces,  and  became  captain  * 
of  a  company  in  tho  army  of  Cagigal,  but  bc- 
can  to  wiigo  war  on  his  own  account  after  the 
defeat  of  CagiRtil  at  }>faturin.  Bovcs  estab- 
lished himself  at  Calabozo,  and  with  600  men, 
many  of  ^vllom  were  slaTttit  dafisated  Marino, 
tho  tlict;itor  of  tho  eastern  provinces.  His  lit- 
tle finny  was  now  increased  by  fugitive^  from 
.i#ti<  e,  and  all  the  white  and  colored  vaga- 
bi)Hils  (if  tho  vicinity,  at  the  Load  of  whom  lio 
begrai  a  \vai  farc  which  recalls  the  most  desto- 
lating  campaigns  of  tho  barbarous  ages.  He 
defeated  tho  independents  t\\ioe,  ^lauirhtcred 
all  his  prisoners,  and  gained  fur  hid  aimy  the 
name  of  the  Infernal  Division.  Ho  was  de- 
feated by  Rivas,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  being 
taken  captive,  were  put  to  death ;  but  he 
quicUj  recovered  bis  strength,  reenined  the 


offimaive,  and  m  1814  da£a&tad  Bolim  «ai  lb- 
Tifio  tlb  La  Paeili.    The  ilnia^  «e  ^ 

longed  Avith  alternate  snccesfets  and  rt7«r» 
aad  with  iaceesant  oraelUeSb  Bores  tdvnni 
toward  Valenda,  where  titefedepenfabiw 
strongly  fortified,  and  after  a  blxbul*,  foRW 
the  town  to  c^iitulato.  To  give  a  moroadai 
aaBetfon  to  we  tenna  of  eapttohlkn,  t  wm 

was  celebrated  between  the  two  armit?,  ^l'. 
at  tho  moment  of  the  elevatioD.  tho  wplM 
general  promised  a  iMetaiidftitimdtiMraM 
of  the  treaty;  but  hn-.'iiL:  'n  to  red  tLe  t 
he  ordered  the  republican  oSaoaa  aadakp 
number  of  the  soloiers  to  be  shot  Bowia 
again  victorious  at  AnguitA,  and  obliged  Bc^- 
var  to  retreat  to  Carthagena.  He  uov  mtmii 
Caracas,  and  shortly  after  gmiiedaM»iia> 
ry,  and  killed  or  wounded  1,500  of  tho  b> 
pendents.  His  last  triumph  waa  &t  Uria;  k 
was  stmck  by  a  lance,  and  died  upon  the  fidi 
of  battle.  His  funeral  was  celelirattd  tail 
bloody  commotion,  whUe  his  troops wwp 
ting  to  death  the  men,  women,  aod  cUoa 
whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 

BO  VINES,  a  yilla^  of  iWen,  withifti 
short  distance  of  Lille,  celebrated  ibrflwnB» 
orable  victory  gained  by  Philip  Acgnr'^? 
Franco  over  Otho  IV.  of  Geriniiur.  ani 
aUies,  July  27,  1214.   Philip  of  Yaloli  Aft* 
ed  here,  in  1340,  10,000  English  tr^f  ;:  ir  - 
on May  17  and  18,  17d4,  the  Fmii£ 
feated  the  Austrians. 

BO  VINO  (anc.  Bovinvm  or  TU':m»\i 
fortified  town  of  Naples,  pop.  5,721,  piwa* 
of  Capitanata,  near  tiio  Cervaro.  Itiift** 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathednJ,  2  |«« 
churches,  and  several  conventSi  and  is 
rable  for  a  defeat  of  tho  imperialhbVy" 
Spaniards  in  1734, 

BOW,  the  cariiest  instmrncnt  known, » 
tho  most  generally  diffused,  among  all  a^ 
and  barbarous  people,  for  the  propolwo  a 
missiles,  in  the  cho^c  or  in  vrar.  Ttoe  W» 
forms  of  Uie  bow,  the  long-bow  ai^  Aie* 
bow,  the  tonatT  of  whioh  is  tho  carfi.i  ^ 
more  general,  and  by  far  the  more  eotSss^ 
as  being  the  weapon  of  tho  famooJ  Knc» 
archers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  pya* 
ly  said  to  carry  at  their  belts  the  hvesot  fc* 
and-twenty  Scots,  that  bein^  the  niank«* 
clotfajard  arrows  in  their  qmrers. 
bow  passed  out  of  use  as  a  militiryw*^ 
with  liio  improvement  of  firearms;  ^'^J^ 
were  men  yet  alive  in  tho  begin uinc 
century  who  remcmboml  thnt  tlie  U^?,^^*^ 
ia  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  cmw}^ 
and  arrows ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Pwi» 
1814,  Bashkirs  and  Circassians,  in 
of  Kussia,  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  tl*^ 
armed  in  ehain-mail,  with  bow-caees  ind  <P 
crs.    Some  of  the  North  American 
especially  the  Oomiuu-iies  aiul  the  A?^,  ^ 
still  very  expert  witli  the  bow.  Th<^  "^'"^i 
is  yet  used  iu  some  field  sports.  Sea 

OiKMB-Bow.->]2i  UuBn^  a  abort  M^'^ 
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ilAsiio  wood,  along  whidi  or©  stretched  liorpc- 
laini)  th«  teniion  of  which  is  regulated  hy  a 
crew.  It  i<?  nscd  for  playing  on  iiistnimotits  of 
}ie  violin  kind,  and  varies  iu  size,  Ui«  doable- 
lass  aod  violoncello  bow  being  miMii  itiflbriiid 
tronger  than  that  of  tho  violin. 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  inland  in  tlie  South  Pa- 
ifio  ocean,  near  the  eastern  extremitj  of  the 
;ociety  I.,]es  in  8.  lat  18''  6'  and  W.  long.  MO" 
<1'.  It  is  a  low  island,  of  coral  foniijitiua, 
bbont  80  miles  in  len^rth  and  5  miles  in  breadth, 
t  derires  it*?  name  from  its  nhape,  which  is 
»ow-like,  tho  outer  edge  only  being  of  land, 
ind  encircling  a  great  central  lagoon.  It  ms 
Uscovered  by  Boiigaimillo  in  1768. 

BOWDEN,  Jouk,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  die 
^otestant  E]>is(  opal  church,  bom  in  Ireland, 
n  Jan.  1761,  died  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Folj  81,  1817.  lie  came  to  thb  oooatrr  with 
lis  taoBt,  who  was  a  British  ofSoer  in  the 
French  war,  and  after  Ptudying  2  years  in 
>Liiceton  college,  returned  to  Ireland.  IIo 
lame  to  America  again  in  1770,  graduated  at 
king's  (now  Oolnmbia)  college  in  New  York, 
B  1772.  and  completed  the  study  of  divinity  in 
Ea^yiia,  whtre  he  waa  ordained  in  1774.  He 
oon  beoame  assistant  ininister  of  Trinity  church 
n  New  York  city,  but  lived  in  retirement  at 
S'orwalk,  Ot,  dnnnf  tho  revolutionary  war, 
rith  the  c-^r-r-pti'^'i  of  tho  period  when  tho 
iritish  Iicld  iScw  York,  daring  which  he  ro- 
aiined  his  pastorate  iatutdty.  The  weakness 
>f  his  voire  ol>ligcd  him  to  relinquish  prcach- 
Bff,  and  aftisr  Wiug  for  several  voars  principal 
ri  the  Episcopal  academy  in  Oheshire,  Ot.,  he 
Tfi^  elected  in  1805  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
ihy  and  hellos-lettros  in  Oolnmbia  collie,  in 
vhioh  position  hfj  remained  till  Ms  death. 
Us  works,  chiefly  in  dofonro  of  tlio  doctrines 
ind  discij'lino  of  tho  Episcopal  chordb,  ttr« 
narked  hy  learning  and  aootalMMl 

BOWDICIl,  TnoMArt  EnwABD,  traveller  and 
mthor,  bora  at  Bri^^tol,  England,  In  l7Wy  died 
ji  Africa,  Jan.  10, 1 BU.  He  was  ptttntr  with 
tiis  fithcr  a'^  a  merchant,  but  the  occvpr^.tinn  of 
Utde  was  uncongenial,  and  ho  accepted  a  wnter- 
ih^  in  the  service  of  the  English  African  com> 
pany,  arrivin;,'  at  Cape  Ooa-<t  Castle  (where  his 
oncie  was  governor)  in  181G,  and  going,  in 
1817,  as  second  in  command  of  a  »Hff*«w»  to 
\shantee.  Of  this  mission  he  became  tho 
eader,  and  socoeeded  in  inducing  the  Ashantee 
nionanh  to  oonolndo  a  treaty,  on  terma  vwy 
ulvantageoQS  to  the  Britifih.  On  hi.*<  rotnrn  to 
Bngbmd,  in  1810,  ho  pabltshed  m  account  of 
bit  mission  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  aoon  irfkar 
proceeded  to  Paris,  witli  tho  view  of  preparing 
Liraself  for  a  second  African  expedition.  Math* 
smatieal  and  physical  seienoei,  and  variooi 
branches  of  natural  hi-*ory,  were  what  ho  re- 
quired to  know,  and,  assisted  by  Ouvier  and 
Dthor  enunent  Wanehmen,  ho  dinwted  liimMll^ 
for  nearly  4  years,  to  their  study.  In  that  time, 
he  pablishod  several  works  on  A*^^*"  travel 
uid  geography.  He  reodiod  tibi  man^Sk  cf  tiM 
Glanmai  to  commenoe  his  seoood  Abien  towi 
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hut  tho  CTpofsure  to  heat  and  cold  alternately, 
while  making  a  trigonometrical  mrrej,  ttmUt* 
ed  in  a  fever,  of  v^,  l  it-h  he  died.  _^ 

BOWDITOH,  Nauiamel,  an  American 
mathematician,  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  March 
26,  1778,  died  in  Boston,  March  10,  1838.  The 
son  of  a  cooper,  ho  was  sent  to  school  till  10 
years  of  age,  and  was  then  tAken  into  Us  Hl- 
ther's  shop  to  assist  by  his  labor  in  supporting 
ft  large  family.  IIo  was  soon  transferred  to  a 
ship  chandlery,  and  remained  dork  t>r  appren* 
tice  in  thi«  hnHness  tUl  ho  mn  le  his  first  voyage 
in  17^5.  iiis  education  and  iul  of  his  labors  in 
mathematiee  were  eeeomplished  by  ini|»oving 
hi3  letsnro  while  pnrsning  other  svocntinns. 
For  this  branch  of  study  ho  had  in  his  school- 
days indicated  a  fondness,  and  duiing  his  ap* 
prenticeship,  when  not  engaged  in  serving  ens- 
tomers,  he  was  employed  with  books,  slate,  and 
pcnolL  Hearing  of  a  mode  <^  workmg  out 
proWems  by  letters  instead  of  figures,  he  bor- 
rowed an  algebra,  which  at  onco  so  interested 
and  agitated  him,  tiiat  ho  passed  a  sleepiest 
night.  A  retired  British  sailor  tanglit  him  the 
elements  of  navigation.  Ho  began  to  Icam 
Latin  in  1700  without  an  instroetor,  that  he 
might  read  tho  Prhu-ipia  of  Newton,  and  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  wiLli  tlio  aid  of  tfie  equaUona 
ana  diagrams,  mastere<l  the  reasoning  of  the 
author.  He  aflerwrir  1  leame<l  French  for  the 
puroose  of  having  acce:*3  to  tho  treasures  of 
matnematical  soienoe  in  tliat  language,  and 
shocked  his  Frencli  teacher  by  declining  for 
some  time  to  learn  the  pronunciation.  Dili- 
gent in  reading,  and  havmg  no  guide  in  the 
polection  of  books,  he  read  tnroTirh  tht^  whole 
of  Chambers's  "  Oyclopffldia,"  witiicnit  omit- 
ting an  article;  and  no  transcribed  all  the 
mathemntif^  d  papers  in  tho  *' Transactieun  ol 
the  royal  B<^ciety  of  London.  He  madd  him« 
edf  conversant  with  oot||eeta  tiie  most  foreign 
to  Ids  favorite  studies,  acquired  in  later  life  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  Iiiiliim,  and  Gcnnan,  in 
order  to  Indulge  his  taste  for  general  literature, 
and  wa<i  from  early  youth  an  arde  nt  achnirer  of 
Shakespeare,  and  remarkably  Ikmiliar  with  the 
Old  and  New  TMtaBMOts.  Once,  whOe  deeply 
engaged  in  pnhing  a  problem,  ho  forgot  a  mat- 
ter id  business,  and  ttom  that  day  made  it  an 
inmiahle  nde  never  to  aDow  bis  studies  to  in> 
tcrfcro  w'^th  any  other  duties.  ITe  formed  tho 
mo6t  methodical  habits,  and  ro<>o  each  day  at 
the  eariieat  dnwn.  Betwean  1 795  and  1809  he 
made  5  long  voyages,  fmccessivcly  as  clerk,  su- 
peroargo,  and  master,  vt^titiug  tho  East  Indies, 
Foiingal,  and  eereral  of  tbe  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. During  tlie  long  intervals  of  leisure 
wMoh  a  saUor's  life  allbrded,  he  pursued  hia 
llmyrlte  leaewdies  with  unremitting  industry. 
In  h\'^  ".d  voyage  tho  vessel  wa.s  chased  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  resistance  being  deter- 
orined  OD,  the  duty  assigned  to  him  was  that  of 
handing  tho  powder  upon  deck.  In  the  midst  41 
of  the  preparations,  he  was  seen  quietly  seated 

a hia  «g  of  pow«ier,  occupied  aa  neoal  with 
MaadpanaiU  whan  he  beoame nuatw, 
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be  iojpired  hw  men  with  to  ranch  of  his  own 
entlin^ioi^ra,  that  even  the  cook  of  the  ship 
c^)uM  »  ode  8  luiuu"  oWrraiioa.  On  his  return 
from  hi*  Tost  voyage,  he  arriTed  off  the  coast 
of  Salem  hj  ni^ht  in  a  violent  tnow-storm, 
tiitl  with  no  otlier  guide  than  his  reckoning, 
confimjed  hj  a  single  glimpse  of  the  light  on 
Baker's  island,  found  his  war  safely  into  the 
harbor.     In  180S  he  published  his  '^New 
American  Practical  Navigator,"  which  passed 
tlirongh  inanj  editions,  was  esteemed  the  best 
work  of  the  sort  ever  published,  and  went  in 
American  and  British  craft  over  every  sea  of 
the  globe.    During  the  same  year,  while  his 
ship  waf  lying  wind-bound  at  Boston,  he  went 
to  attend  the  i>erformances  at  Cambridge  at  the 
annual  commencement  of  the  college,  and  heard 
with  gorjirise  his  own  name  announced  among 
those  on  whom  had  been  conferred  the  degree 
of  master  of  art*.    He  always  sj)oke  of  thb 
day  as  one  of  the  proudest  of  his  life,  and  none 
of  the  subserjuent  dii^tinctions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  learned  and  scientific  bodies,  at 
home  and  abroad,  afforded  him  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  this  degree  from  llarvard.    On  the  close 
of  his  seafaring  life,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Es^i  fire  and  marine  insurance  comjiany, 
which  situation  he  held  till  his  removal  to  Bos- 
ton in  1823.    His  attachment  to  his  native 
place  made  him  decline  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  Harvard  university,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1808,  and  the  corresponding 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  which 
President  Jefferson  desired  him  to  accept  in 
181S,  and  in  the  railitiiry  academy  at  West 
Point,  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  secretary  of 
war,  wished  to  recommend  his  nomination  by 
the  president  in  1820.    Among  his  occasional 
labors  at  Salem,  were  a  chart  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  exactness,  of  the  harbors  of  Salem, 
Marblehen<l,  Beverly,  and  Manchester ;  23 
contributions,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects, 
to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences ;  the  article  on  modem  as- 
tronomy in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  North  American 
Eevicw;  and  many  articles  in  the  American 
edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopajdia.   Ho  comnleted, 
between  1814  and  1817,  the  gigantic  undertak- 
ing on  which  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science 
chiefly  rests,  a  "  Translation  "  of  the  M6caniom 
celeste  of  La  Place,  accompanied  by  an  elaoo- 
rato  commentary.    It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  at  that  time  but  2,  or  perhaps  3  persons 
in  America,  and  not  more  than  13  in  Great 
Britain,  who  were  able  to  read  the  original 
work  critically.  The  French  a.stronomer,  tljor- 
onghly  master  of  the  mighty  subject,  very  often 
omitted  intennodiato  steps  in  his  demonstra- 
tions, and  grasped  the  conclusion  without 
showing  the  process.    It  was  the  design  of  the 
translator  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and 
almost  uniformly,  when  La  Place  writes,  "  Thus 
^  it  jdainly  appears,"  ho  was  obliged  to  substitute 
an  elaborate  pamgranh  showing  how  it  plainly 
appears.    Another  object  was  to  record  subse- 
quent discoveries,  to  continue  the  original  work 


to  the  latest  date,  and  to  snhjoic  panBd^MM 
from  geometers  who  had  treated  of  tac  mm 
subjects.  A  third  object  was  to  Act  ik 
sources  from  which  La  Place  h»A  <kmc4» 

pittance,  to  dve  credit  to  the  eminm  luit 
maticiani,  b-jth  of  ancient  and  i2<Ddeni  tarn, 
by  whom  his  labors  had  been  rendered  mm 
or  more  effective.  His  work,  coodse  iniHa 
processes  and  expressions,  Vjld  the  crtfttnthi 
of  science,  but  had  little  that  wasEcaofida 
it,  and  did  not  tell  by  whom  those  tnabbid 
been  fir>t  discovered  and  annoQD«d.  Tbetifr 
cidations  and  commentaries  fonned  more 
half  the  work,  as  produced  by  Dr.  BowdM. 
The  e-timated  cost  of  pablicati>xi  omM 
$12,000,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  Vtids 
it,  and  the  first  volume  did  not  appear  oQ  Isii 
In  1823,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  lif«  asa- 
ance  company  was  established  in  Bo<too,al 
Dr.  Bowditch,  being  invited  to  take  dafftrf 
its  affairs  with  the  title  of  actuarv,  aadviibl 
liberal  compensation,  removed  with  fai»fisi|} 
to  Boston.  He  thus  obtained  the  mettif 
prosecuting  the  great  andertakin|^  of  hit  ifc 
Three  of  the  vdumes  were  paUisbedlic^ 
his  death ;  he  revi^^'d,  during  his  bat  iSua^ 
nearly  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  4th,  irlai 
appeared  soon  after  his  death ;  and  th«  l4 
volume,  which  La  Place  had  added  to  hiitid 
many  years  after  the  other,  was  tubs^^ws^l 
issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Pwt^ 
Peirce.  Dr.  Bowditch's  peculiar  twlf'^^i 
habits  of  business  were  of  the  greatwt  sertw 
to  the  insurance  company  for  which  beiM 
which  under  his  direction,  and  by  tie  otci* 
of  the  legislature,  became  a  large  mowjit » 
stitution,  holding  in  trust  and  lendk^  ^ 

{)roperty  of  individuals.    Ho  was  during  4» 
atter  years  of  his  life  a  trustee  of  the  B«i« 
Athena'um,  president  of  the  American  w» 
my  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  member  c! « 
corporation  of  Harvard  college.  From  Etf- 
vard  college  he  received  the  degree  of 
of  laws,  in  1816,  and  he  was  at  hiida:i« 
member  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edii^'-?  , 
and  London,  of  the  royal  academies  of  Fi^ 
mo  and  Berlin,  the  royal  Irish  soci^tr.  iw 
royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  »d  * 
British  association.    He  twice  heldiK**" 
the  executive  council  of  Ma-isachusetts.  bet  ^ 
ing  tlio  last  20  years  of  his  life  retirt^  »^ 
gether  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  politj»SJ 
to  what  ho  called  his  '•i)eacoful  mathenaa* 
He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wift 
her  marriage  hut  a  few  montlis.   Fr«>  ■ 
second  wife  he  received  constant  encc^ 
mcnt  in  his  labors,  and  it  was  her  urgent  jn'^* 
tation  which  made  him  incur  the  *^P**V 
publication.   The  tomb  of  Dr.  Bowdittli,^  ' 
mounted  by  his  statue  in  sitting  V^^^^  ' 
prominent  object  of  interest  in  Mount  i"'*  , 
cemetery.    His  library,  composed  c^"^]^ 
works  of  a  scientific  character,  is  now  j**^ 
cd  in  Boston,  and  is  free  to  }>erson5  of  , 
vicinity  known  to  the  proprietors,  or 
ing  to  the  rules.   (See  "  Memoir  >a'^ 


BOWDITOH  ISLAND 

Kdit«Ii,**1ijUfMii,ir.LBowdltoli.  BMtOQ, 

1839.) 

BOWDITOH  ISLAND,  a  eonti  island  of  tii- 

vngtilar  form,  in  the  South  Pjv'ific.  It  w;i3 
lisooTerod  bj  Ckuaunander  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit- 
yi  States  VMry,  Jin.  99,  1B41.  Length,  8 
nilc"= :  brc.i'lth,  about  i. 

BOWi>L£fi,  Thomas,  EngUsb  anther,  bom 
n  17M,  died  in  1886.  H«  was  s  pbyridan, 
Liul  wrote  "  Li  tt-crs  from  Holliuiu/'  hut  ia 
>c  st  known  as  having  pabliabed  a  curioos  ex- 
airsrated  "Family  Shakespeare.** 

I^OWDOIN",  James,  go^  i  K.  >r  of  Massnohu- 
letts,  bom  in  Boston,  Aog,  8,  1787,  died  Nov. 
K  1790.  Re  was  desoended  fMca  a  finnilv  of 
la^'iioaot  refugees,  graduated  at  Harvard  collego 
n  1745,  and  entered  pnblioli£»  in  1763,  as  repre- 
lentaliTe  In  Hie  general  ooart  He  was  snbse- 
juontly  senator  and  conncillor.  Throughout 
iie  troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he 
ras  forward  in  opposition  to  the  royal  govero- 
>r,  hy  whom  his  influenco  wa-s  <lonounce<l  as 
brmidable.  In  1775  he  was  president  of  the 
wonoil  of  government:  when  the  oonven- 
ion  assembled  in  177«,  for  the  formation  of  a 
institution,  he  was  chosen  president ;  and  in 
785  and  '86  succeeded  Hancock  as  governor, 
t  was  durinff  his  administration  that  the  dis- 
tirbances  ana  armed  rebellions  in  the  western 
;ounties  of  ICassachusetts,  known  as  Shays^s 
var,  occurred.  The  country  was  in  great  dis- 
ress,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  dangcrona ;  bat 
le  called  out  4,000  militia,  under  (kn.  Lincoln^ 
he  funds  for  whose  maintenance  were  raised 
)y  subscription  in  Boston,  and  the  speedy  sup- 
)res8ion  of  the  insurrection  was  due  to  his  vig- 
>rouB  and  decided  course ;  yet  he  lost  his  eleo- 
ion  the  next  year.  He  was  afterward  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  convention  called  to  accept  the  fed- 
rol  constitution. 

BOWDOIN,  James,  patron  of  Bowdnin  ool- 
ege,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  22, 
1753,  died  Oct  11 .  1 H 1 1.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1771,  afterwam  spent  one  year 
it  Oxford,  and  commenced  his  travels  on  tho 
continent,  but  was  recalled  hr  the  news  of  the 
jattle  of  Lexington.  Upon  his  return,  devot- 
ng  himself  principdly  to  literary  pursuiLs,  ho 
.vas  successively  representative,  senator,  and 
;oancillor.  In  May,  1S05,  he  went  to  Spain 
vith  a  commission  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  i»ro- 
nire  a  settlement  of  the  Louisicu  Itond-clann.si, 
.he  cession  of  Fl'irida,  and  compensation  f jr 
njuries  to  American  commerce.  He  remained 
ibroad  until  1808,  but  without  acoompli^ing 
:he  object  of  his  mission.  TTo  brought  homo 
with  him  from  Parii*  an  extensive  library, 
;)bilosophical  apparatus,  and  collection  of  pain^ 
Jigs,  all  of  whuli  ho  left  at  his  death  to  Bow- 
loin  college,  of  which  he  had  lK?en  previously 
%  benefactor;  together  with  6,000  acres  of 
land,  and  tho  reversion  of  The  island  of  Nau- 
«hon,  which  liad  been  his  favorite  residence. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  and  most 
imminent  1it'"«'!iry  in--titiitinn  in  t!io  otntf:  of 
Miiiue,  situated  at  iirumwick  ou  oa  elevated 
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plidn  fiontli  of  the  Tillfipo,  ahont  1  mile  from 
the  Androscogmn  river,  and  4  miles  from  the 
shore  of  the^tlaatio  oeean.  It  derives  Its 
name  from  Jam*.-*  Rowdoin,  governor  of  Mn—  i- 
chosetts  in  1785,  and  a  descendant  of  Pierre 
Bandoidn,  a  TVendi  Protestant  who  fled  to 
America  on  the  revocation  of  the  eilict  of 
Nantes.  His  name  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
most  honored  wMoh  MaKachnsetts  at  that  time 

boasted,  and  his  '^on  Viecamo  a  mtmlficent  patron 
of  the  college.  Prior  to  tiie  revolution,  it  had 
lieen  propcKied  to  establish  a  college  in  Ifeine, 
tlien  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  bnt  by  reason  of 
the  tumults  the  time,  it  was  not  tiU  1788  thi^ 
a  petition  for  a  oharter  was  presented  to  the 
Mas-^aclmsotts  legi>hiture,  from  tlie  association 
of  ministers  and  the  court  of  sessions  for  Cnm- 
berland  county.  The  charter  was  granted  in 
179-i,  together  with  5  townshipyi,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  college,  whose  object,  as  stated  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  should  be  to  **  pro- 
mote virtue  and  i>icty,  and  tlie  knowledge  of 
^e  languages  and  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts 
and  sciences."  Tlie  government  was  vested  in 
2  boards,  one  of  trustee-i.  and  the  other  of 
overseers,  which  met  in  1801,  and  elected  Jo- 
seph McKeen,  D,  D.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
for  president  of  the  college,  and  John  Abbot, 
a  graduate  of*  Harvard,  for  professor  of  lan- 
guages. These  officers  were  installed  in  1802, 
when  8  students  were  admitted,  and  in  1806 
the  first  honors  bestowed  by  the  new  institu- 
tion were  conferred  upon  8  graduates.  A  sin- 
gle building  at  this  time  served  all  the  collego 
uses,  and  also  as  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
the  president.  President  McKeen,  dying  in 
1807,  was  SQooeedcd  by  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 
who  a  few  years  before  had  been  one  of  the  3 

Erominent  candidates  for  the  chair  of  theology 
1  Harvard  university,  and  who,  during  the  12 
years  of  his  presidency,  contributed  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  college  by  his  ability  and 
efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  his  amiable  per- 
sonal character.  Jnme^  Bowdoin,  son  of  the 
governor,  had  before  ma<le  a  donation  to  the 
college  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  more  than 
£1.100;  and  at  his  deatli  in  ISll,  he  left 
to  it,  beside  another  donation  of  land,  a  mag- 
nificent bequest  of  400  models  in  crystallo- 
graphr,  more  than  5*^0  f^iicoimens  of  miner- 
als, which  had  been  arranged  by  Hatiy,  an  ele- 
gant private  library.  :ir- 1  a  costly  collection  of 
paintm:''!  which  he  had  purcha«<ed  in  Europe. 
This  guiii-ry  of  paintings,  >ince  then  much  in- 
crease, is  one  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  crys- 
tals and  mlTiernl^  \v.t«>  the  nucleus  to  the  largo 
and  vjiluable  nitin nilogical  and  conchological 
eahinets  which  h.ive  been  collected  and  ar> 
ranged  by  Prof.  Cle.aveland.  rp<>ri  tlie  d«'^th 
of  President  Appleton  in  1819,  the  Rev.  Wiliiaiu 
Allen,  who  had  formerly  been  president  of 
Dartmontli  university,  wuh  elected  his  wicces- 
sor,  and  retained  the  office  till  1889,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  Interval  in  1831,  when, 
being  indirectly  ron^^'Ved  by  nn  act  of  the 
legitlature  of  Mainc^  wliich  hud  now  i>eouuiu  a 
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sopnrftto  stftto,  ho  contended  against  tlio  au- 
thority of  tho  state  thus  to  control  the  college, 
and  tho  (juc^liou  was  decided  in  his  favor  by 
adjudication  iu  the  circuit  c<jurt  of  the  United 
States.  Tho  medical  schotd  of  Maino  was  con- 
nected with  this  colk^'o  in  1S21,  and  has  now 
a  very  complete  nualoniical  tuhtnct  and  chemi- 
cal npiKirutUii,  and  a  lil>rary  of  3,550  volumes, 

firincipally  modern  work;*,  which  have  been  se- 
ected  with  much  care.  President  Alloa,  ro- 
gi{,'ning  his  oflice  iu  1S3D,  waa  succeeded  by 
the  present  incombcnt,  Leonard  "Woodii,  D.  D. 
There  are  now  5  coll  buildings,  all  largo 
brick  j^tructur(.2,  ticc^.ti-.t;  the  chapd,  which  is 
of  light  granite,  and  one  of  tho  fiueet  6{>eci- 
iiit-n.^  of  church  ftrcliittcturo  in  the  country. 
li  1.1  ill  the  liomautvi^uo  stylo,  was  begun  in 
1840,  and  comiileted  in  and  has  rooms 

Jil-o  for  tliO  library  mid  picture  ^'ailery.  Tlio 
library  of  tho  colk^'o,  Iu^s.i1.lt  with  tLu»o  Lc- 
longiog  to  tlio  societies  of  tho  students,  Dum- 
Kr>j  over  30,0<>0  volumes.  Bowdoin  coIK'^h  h:i3 
now,  bo-side  tlio  presiih  iit.  14  profcR^rs  and  3 
tutors.  Parker  Clenvi  huid.  one  of  Uso  earliest 
eininent  h^itieralripsts  in  Aii.«  :ioa,  hn.'*  been 
cuaiiCcLv,J  V.  itL  it  tinco  1S05,  mid  hikj  iii»irutl- 
cd  every  class  tliat  has  graduated.  Thomas 
C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  tlio  nntlior  of  an  elnborato 
treatise  on  lueniul  philoM,]ihy,*lR'tter  known 
for  several  works  of  a  n.'ui^'k-l  phi]u-(t]i]iic;il 
and  dev«jtional  character,  hoa  held  tho  iJM>inun, 
of  professor  of  mental  philosophy  and  elhiea 
Bince  lh24.  Natlianiel  mw  thorno  and  Henry 
"W.  L  'lmfcUow  graduated  hero  iu  1825,  and 
aiiiuug  Lheir  contemporaries  .-iludwiits  in  tho 
collei,'e,  were  J.  8.  0.  Abbott,  Luther  V.  Bell, 
G.  B.  Clirovor,  Jonathan  Cilley,  William  P. 
Fcsfcenden,  Jolin  P.  Halo,  Franklin  Pierce,  9. 
B.  PrentiML  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Longfel- 
low was  the  ])rof\,ssor  of  modern  languages 
from  1829  to  IttiJo,  wiien  ho  was  callcu  to  a 
similar  post  ut  Harvard.  The  whole  number 
of  the  ahnnni  is  1,200.  Tho  present  number 
of  students  is  2U3  in  the  college  department, 
and  50  in  the  medical.  It  is  an  indication  of 
tho  prosperity  of  tlie  college,  that  at  tho  la^t 
commencement,  a  larger  cla^s  graduated^  and 
also  a  laiiger  class  was  admitted,  tban  ever  be- 
fore. 

BOWDOIN  I  LV3ir,  a  post  townshij)  of  Supa- 
dtthook  <  <>.,  Me.,  25  liiiles  S.  AV.  of  Au;^r.>t;i, 
and  35  X.  X.  E.  of  Portland.  It  lies  on  the 
Kcuuebec  river  at  its  junction  willi  a  small 
Stream  called  tho  Cathans  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  slii[)S  of  1,000  tons,  and  on  tho  Keu- 
nebec  and  Portland  railroad.  It  contains  8 
cimrches  and  10  stores,  and  is  fcaown  for  its 
Ship-bnilding.    roj*.  2,362. 

BOWEN,FitAxcis,  an  American  author:  bom 
at  Charlestovm,  Mass.,  in  1611,  was  gradnated 
at  Harvard  university  with  tlio  hi)„'hi  st  hoijors 
in  1833.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  inbtructor 
in  the  unlrersity  in  intellectual  philosophy  and 
political  economy.  Ho  hold  thi-  i-o.-ition  until 
1839,  when  he  eubotked  lor  £uru]je,  for  pur- 
poses of  travel  and  study.  DuxiogMsreBideiiGO 


at  Paris,  he  made  the  aoqnsmtaTwvt  of  ^amiU. 
Do  Gerando,  and  other  eminent  echolar?. 
turning  from  Europe,  he  e^iul  liihed  hjimi  - 
Cambridge  in  1841^  occupying  liiDaadfwi:i^ 
erary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  Iu  liivti  U 
published  an  edition  of  "  Virgil,  with  Kngji 
notes,*'  and  a  volxmi©  of Critical  Essays  oa  u.: 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  SpecaliL^-. 
Philosophy."  At  tho  beginning  of  isis,  Le  s*- 
ceedod  I)r.  John  G.  Palfrey  as  editor  pr> 
i>rietor  of  tho ' '  North  American  Review,"  «  Li 
no  conducted  for  11  years,  tmtilJanuary,i\T 
Beside  writing  about  one-fourth  p&rt  of  i> 
articles  in  this  work  during  this  period,  'n 
prepared  and  delivered  in  the  winters  of  )^4> 
*41*,  2  coTirses  of  Lowell  Iccturoii,  on  t!>e  ^'.^i- 
catiun  of  mctapliysioul  and  ethical  sciaiati 
tho  evidences  of  religion,  the  aibstuwu 
which  was  puMi>lied  in  ISiO,  in  an  f->"s;^- 
volume,  and  a  second  editiun,  revised  Lii  ts- 
larged,  in  1655.  In  1650,  Mr.  Boven  tit 
n]»l>ointod  by  tho  corporation  of  Harvwd  r.- 
vor^ity,  McLean  profc»»or  of  hi.-tory,  Id  a 
account  of  certain  unpopular  ojiinions  rm 
ho  liad  piiMi-l  od  on  jdditics  and  oa  ikHa- 
garioa  war  vi  1S4S- 49,  tho  appointmesit  is 
not  confirmetl  by  the  o\  cr^eers.  IntL^TinK 
of  this  roar  Mr.  Bowen  delivered  Acczr-ii 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  iastitute  wa  }i> 
oal  ecuniimy,  and  another  in  1863  oatLeuri;: 
and  development  of  the  En^ish  aad  Anerics 
constitution.  In  1853,  when  Dr.  im» 
cr  was  made  preddcnt  of  the  mivcratj,  E 
Bowon  was  appointed  his  sncce^'or  ii  ti* 
Alford  profussori^up  of  natural  reii^jioii. 
philosop^,  and  ^vu  polity,  and  vaBcooua*^ 
by  the  overseere  arniost  unaiUTr:0!i?lj.  ii 
18o4  be  published  an  abridged  cl^ico  i 
Pngald  Btowart's  Elements  of  the  Fbilu^r-J 
of  tho  Human  Mind,"  with  critical  usi  Or 
planatory  notes ;  and  in  the  same  yetf  ^ 
piled  and  edited,  with  notes,  "Docameot!'' 
the  Constitution  of  England  and  America  fr* 
Magna  Churta  to  the  Federal  Oonstitnlkti 
1760."   Beaido  these  various  labors,  bt  as 
written,  in  Sparks'a  "Library  of  Amtra; 
Biopraphy,"  tlje  lives  of  Sir  Wiiliam  PlJtl* 
of  Harou  .Steuben,  of  James  Otis,  ami  of  ^ 
]3enj;Lnurj  I.i!;r'>lu.   In  philosojdiy,  Pryf-i^** 
is  a  follower  of  tho  earlier  Englisl*,  raiLtr'i* 
of  the  French  or  German  school  H*  ^ 
written  largely  m  defenco  of  the  dix-trtr-i^* 
Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  in  refutatioa  d  u» 
qrstems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  OcoAl  Be  i< 
endeavored  cspeciidly  to  connect  and  *l"^-4 
tlio  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  MakL:-^'^ 
through  a  ibeoiy  of  cana^on,  vhioh, 
physlcjj  agencies,  maintains  ToUtion, 
liuman  or  divinoi  to  be  the  only  true  ore$|)^ 
eanse,  and  reifera  ali*  tiie  phenomeni  oi  /^ 
outward  imi verse  to  the  immediuto 
action  of  the  Deity.  He  has  conse^utut^; 
led  to  oontrovart  ytrj  earaaetly  the  v^i^"*. 
pliih.sophy  of  M.  Comto  and  his  dl^tir.r:-^- 
English  disciple,  J.  S.  Milk    Mr.  Uii- 
in  thA  thiid  «ditloa  oTlui 
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•f  his  American  critic.  In  political  economj^ 
ii,  Bowea  adopta  in  th«miin  the  vivwaai 
Cooke  and  lUbrtoa  imm  the 
tpposition  to  those  of  tno  bnlltonirfts ;  but  bo 
las  taken  strong  groonds  against  the  doctrines 
BaSm  upon  free  trade,  of  ICiltlrai 
iprm  popnlation,  and  Rlcardo  upon  rmL  Ha 
jrgaos  that  these  theories  originated  In  tilt 
i«oiilltr  eondMon  of  English  sooietf ,  and  flMi 
>olItical  institntions  of  England,  so  that  they 
xe  inapplicable  to  the  circnmstiBioeB  of  other 
nmntrlea,  and  dhwjfij  oonflSot  with  the  rmHtB 
'f  oxiicrioDco  in  tlio  United  Stitosi.  In  dealing 
rith  this  class  of  gal{|ectfl^  PtoL  Bowea  baa 
limed  especially  to  traee  oofc^  eeonomieal  and 
ocial  rc'j^ult-  >f  ropublican  as  contrasted  wit!i 
tristooratic  forma  of  govenunent  and  society, 
ind  to  find  in  (tor  peooliar  Aineri Mm  polity 
Vio  explanation  of  many  pbononicna,  Mil lerto 
ittribated  to  pbjsioal  oonditions.  Since  the 
(onnsMQoaBMSiv  of  43m  yaatp  1858,  Prof  Bowen 
las  cltru'ered  a  course  of  k-cturcHi  before  tlio 
iiowell  institate  on  the  English  metaphysicians 
md  fllQmofi»w9  from  Baoon  to  mr  wlMain 

lanulton. 

BO  WEN,  Pakdo:?,  aphysioian  of  Providence. 
!t  T.,  bom  in  1767,  died  in  1836.  Ho  graduated 
itRrown  university  in  1775,  find  was  surgeon 
m  board  a  privateer  in  1779.  He  was  taken 
n^onor  several  times  and  carried  into  Halifax, 
.ut  pave  np  the  sea  for  the  shore  in  1782. 
ii^  became  eminent  both  in  medicine  and 
mrgery,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yel- 
ov:  fever  continnouat  his  post,  and  was  moro 
:ban  once  attacked  by  that  disease.  He  nnb- 
'ished  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  yellow 
fever  at  Providence  in  1806^  la  Hbaaclc'a 
"  Medici  Registor,'*  voL  iv. 

BO  WEN,  WiLUAM  0.,  professor  of  chomis- 
•ry  la  Bro^vn  university,  bom  in  1786,  died  In 
1816.  He  stndied  medicine,  visited  Edinburgh 
md  Paris,  and  received  private  instmction 
from  8ir  Astley  Ooopcr.  He  lost  his  life 
through  experiments  on  chlorine,  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  composition  of  the  bleaching 
liquor  employed  in  England.  Bis  labors  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  important  bleaobing  eatab- 
lishments  in  Rhode  Island. 

BOWIE,  a  northeastern  ooimty  of  Texas, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Red  river,  8.  by  Sulpliur 
fork  of  tho  same  stream,  and  comi»rising  an 
area  of  abont  960  square  miles.  It  borders  on 
Arkansas  on  the  N.  E.  and  E.  The  surface  is 
andulating,  and  in  many  plnccn  eovered  with 
thick  forests  of  post  oak  and  other  timber. 
Red  river  is  navif^Me  by  steamboats  alon;^ 
the  northern  boundary,  and  tho  liue  of  tlio 
projected  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  Pacific  rail- 
road intersects  tho  country.  T!ic  poil  of 
tho  bottoms  is  rich  red  land,  well  suited  to 
rotton ;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy.  Fraita 
r>f  various  kind^t,  but  particularly  ai>iilc?,  are 
cultivated  with  success.  The  staj^le  produc- 
tions nre  live  stock,  irrain,  hav,  and  cotton, 
(u  1850,  tha  oountj  jim^  l,llt  balea  of  oot- 
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ion,  93,110  bvabelfl  of  Ihdkn  com,  and  44,868 

of  sw.  ,  t  potat'H  '^.  In  1867,  there  were  5,090 
head  of  cattle,  valued  at  |84|900,  and  1,200  of 
honaa,  irahied  at  $77,000.  The  valtie  of  md 
e.'»tato  was  fio,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  taxable  property,  $887,868.  Capital, 
Boaloo.  Pop.  in  1856,  2,996,  of  yrhaa  l,Old 
were  slaves.  Named  in  hoDorof  JanoaBowi^ 
who  f«eU  at  Fort  Alamg 

BOWIE  KNIFE,  an  Anwrican  weapon,  sfml- 
lar  to  the  French  contaiu  de  c7fijw?',  exoej)t 
that  it  has  bat  a  single  edge.  According  to  a 
nther  doablftil  atcwjr,  H  waa  flmt  used  bj  CoL 
Bowie,  of  Texap,  who,  in  a  coiitost  with  tho 
Mezkana  prerioos  to  the  Texan  revolatioo. 
bad  hts  sword  brolcen  off  within  18  fnebes  of 
tho  hilt.  ITo  U  said  to  have  Fub8<:'<pientlv' 
employed  the  fragment  as  a  kni£o  tor  hand- 
to-nand  fighting.  It  wat  imitated  liy  others, 
and  19  now  worn  by  all  who  have  to  boar 
weapons,  in  tho  whole  south  and  west  of  tha 
TTnlted  States. 

BOWLDERS,  loose  roimded  blocks  of  stoneu 
named  by  the  French  hloet  erratique*,  found 
scattered  over  tho  surface  in  high  northern  and 
fionthem  latitudes,  extending  to  within  35',  or 
thereabonts,  of  tho  eqnator.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  they  arc  always  of  the  varieties 
of  rock  whicHiare  found  in  solid  ledges  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  and  in  the  sontliera  hemi- 
sphere, the  ledges  are  again  met  with  toward 
tno  polo.  These  loose  rocks  appear  in  each 
case  to  have  boon  transported  toward  the 
eqnator,  and  to  have  been  subjected  to  rolling 
action,  wliieh  has  rounded  off  their  corners, 
and  gronnd  their  surfaces.  Tho  causes  that 
effected  this  removal  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
article  Dilttvium.  The  ?i?,c  of  tlu  se  transport- 
ed blocks  is  often  enormous.  At  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  at  tho 
mouth  of  Taunton  river,  a  bowlder  of  conglom- 
erate rock  was  tmcovered  in  the  gravel  resting 
on  granite  ledges,  which  wtti  estimated  to  weigh 
6,400  tons.  The  ledj-'cs  of  this  conplomcrato 
are  met  with  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
Along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the  bowlders, 
by  their  groat  numbers  and  slzo,  constitute  a 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  They  are 
sometimes  met  with  perched  upon  bare  ledgoa 
of  rock,  and  so  nicely  balanced  that,  tiiough 
of  ^reat  Aveight,  thoy  may  be  rocked  by  tho 
bund.  These  are  called  rocking-stones.  "  Ply- 
mouth Rock"  is  a  bowlder  of  slenitic  gran i to, 
ledges  of  wbu  h  are  found  in  tho  towns  near 
Boston,  Tlio  highest  mountains  are  often 
covered  with  these  bowlders  of  tho  drift  fonna- 
tir.r>  ryM>n  the  bare  granite  summit  of  Mt. 
Kauiiidiu — the  highest  mountain  in  Maine— at 
an  atoratton  of  8,000  feet  or  more  above  tha 
surrounding  valleys,  pieces  of  limestone  con- 
taining fossil  shells  are  found,  though  no  ledges 
resembling  them  are  known  except  many  miles 
to  the  northwest,  and  at  a  much  lower  IcvcL 
The  northern  ana  central  parts  of  Europe  aro 
eqnally  interesting  for  tne  distribution  of 
Iwwldera.  The  padeakal  of  the  statoe  of  Peter 
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the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg  Tras  hewn  out  of  a 
granite  bowlder,  tlmt  lay  on  a  marshy  plain 
near  the  city.  The  moss,  weigliing  abont  1,600 
tons,  was  transported  on  rdlicra  and  cannon 
balk  ovdr  the  iiQvm.  plain  to  the  city.  Upon 
the  limestone  tedgee  of  the  Jura  momitidits  ire 
foond  T'owldors  fif  grniiitc,  Avliir^i  nni.-t  havo 
oomo  from  the  higher  Alps,  where  ledges  of 
simQar  character  are  found.  Some  of  these 
T>uu!ikr.s  are  of  very  Inr^'o  dim  en -ions,  one  in 
particular,  known  as  the  Fierre  a  Martin^ 
aooordtng  to  Hr.  Oreenougli,  measuring  no  less 
than  10,2(>0  cu^ic  feet,  tuia  weighing  oonse- 
^uently  about  820  tons. 

BOWLES,  WnxLuc  A.,  an  Indian  agent  and 
chief,  T  orn  in  Frederick  co.,  "Nfiiryland,  died 
in  confinement  in  tho  Moro  castle,  Havana, 
Deo.  88, 1806.  When  18  years  of  age  he  ran 
away  from  home,  and  joined  tho  British  army 
at  Philadelphia.  lie  afterward  went  among 
tiie  Greek  uidians,  married  an  Indian  woman, 
and  was  one  of  tlio  Engli.^h  emissaries  to  ex- 
cite tliem  against  the  Americans.  After  tho 
war  he  went  to  England,  and  on  hisretorn,  his 
inllnenco  among  t!u'  ludiuus  was  so  ho:4tilo  to 
Uie  bpaniorda  that  they  ofiered  a  price  of  6,000 
dollars  for  his  capture.  lie  was  taken  in  July, 
1792,  sent  to  Madrid,  and  aft'  r\\  urd  to  Manila. 
Having  obtained  leave  to  vi:)i4Curope,  ho  re> 
tumedamong  tho  Creeks,  and  instigatcnl  them 
to  renew.  il  hostilities.  lie  -w-is  l-v  ;r.iy..-(!  iv^wui 
into  tho  haudaof  the  Spaniards  in  i  s<U,  and 

Eorished  miserably.  His  biograpliy  an  as  pub- 
shod  in  Londnn  in  Trm. 
BUWLES,  William  Lisle,  an  English  poet 
and  derffjman,  bom  at  King's  Sattou,  North* 
amptonsbiro,  Sept.  24,  17G2,  died  at  Salisbury, 
April  7,  1650.  Uu  was  a  person  of  great  at- 
taSnmenta,  and  published  sonnets  and  other 

Eocms,  which  pas-ed  through  many  edititui?. 
a  18U7  ho  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  with  a 
new  biography,  in  which  he  strongly  attacked, 
not  only  tho  poetry,  luit  tho  ]>.  r>Mi::il  rhararter 
of  the  poet.  This  involved  him  in  a  bitter  con- 
troversy wifli  Byron. — His  sister,  OAKoi^nne 
AxxK  IJnwLEs,  born  nVx  .nt  married  'Riiht  rt 
S(  lit  hey  in  lb39,  and  tended  the  poet's  declin- 
ing years  with  devoted  aiTeetion.  She  has 
written  some  cbannin:;  ]im  r  pervaded  by  an. 
esquiaito  devotional  and  moral  feeling. 

BOWUKO,  an  athletic  game  and  popular 
amusement,  of  v;iri'Mi>;  fr.n;i-,  j»/ciili;ir,  general- 
ly, to  nations  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  family.  Tlicro 
are  many  kinds  of  bowling,  of  which  8  msiy  bo 
nan-Lil  in  particulnr,  2  being  peiTu  t  games  in 
themselves ;  the  Sd,  which  diners  in  many  re- 
rorota  ft-oro  the  others,  being  an  essential  part  of 
tne  game  of  criclu-t.  T'>:Avl:ii[r,  wLicli,  CL-iiturio.s 
ago,  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  our  English 
ancestors,  was  j  layed  In  the  open  air,  on  a  flat 
oxi)ansc  of  turf  (  arolully  shaved,  watered,  rolled, 
and  tended  with  tho  most  assiduous  car^  till 
it  was  as  hard  as  a  wooden  table,  and  as  firoo 
frtmi  any  incqnalitit  =  in  tho  surface  which 
might  givo  au  irregular  motion  to  the  ball,  as 
daicic  and  springy  as  a  piece  of  India  rubber, 
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and  PA  perfectly  drained  that  it  was  in:pKi*?'j 
that  it  should  ever  become  soaked  or  Ef«^ 
with  wet.  In  the  reigns  of  Qoeea  hamm. 
tho  fir.-t  tliree  George?,  a  howling  grwc 
as  natural  and  neceasary  an  appeu^toi 
goitleman's  eonntry  seat,  aa  a  biDiiiidtiMea 
the  present  day ;  and  it  wa"?  often  wmVu-j! 
with  tho  features  of  the  park  or  pl^sweii;- 
deo  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  prodnesfltt  wt 
agreeable  and  jncturesque  elfe'  t.-.  ItvaJM- 
erally  a  perfectly  level  lawn,  of  sn  oUou^  t 
OTal  fonn,  snrronnded  bjr  a  taH  scracn  of 
green?,  mixed  for  ornament  witli  flc-x.Tj^ 
shrubs,  planted  around  iL  with  the  doobktA^ 
jeotof  prevCTitingthatufff  fttHnbrfagbnnMAni 
scorched  in  hot  weather,  and  cf  guarding;  tl-: 
eyes  of  the  players  against  tie  rays  of  tk  W 
ann.  Kot  ni^equently  they  were  pkeed  a 
that  access  conhl  bo  had  to  tlieni  hy  afiiAt(; 
steps  from  the  i^oss  doors  or  h»r  winJirFit^ 
the  dining  room — bowling  bein^'  a  ftvoritei^ 
ter-diiiMor  amusement  of  our  l-urlv  Ecc^ 
and  Itutoh  ancestors,  and  doabtlcia  a 
one,  promotive  of  digestion  after  tbe  iM\ 
o'clocic  dinner  of  heei  and  pudding,  lubroii'. 
^vith  heady  ale  and  potent  punch.  "  Ik£:i 
and  greatest  cunning  to  be  obeemd  is 
Ui^:,"'  says  au  old  authorttv,  "  is  the  right ckv*- 
in^'  of  your  bowl,  whidi  must  be  aoiliLk^ 
the  grounds  yoti  design  to  run  on.  Tb«i,fe 
clo.-ie  alleys  your  best  choice  i^  the  flat 
2,  for  open  grounds  of  advantaga  the 
bya^^  bowl ;  8,  for  greenawaros  thil  « 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  roufld  u » 
ball.   The  next  thing  that  requires  yoir  fxrt 
is  tho  €ihoorin|^  out  your  grounds,  aa<l  prf'^^^ 
injj;  the  windmg  hangings  and  many  tinij 
advantages  of  the  some,  whether  it  k  is  ^ 
wide  places,  or  in  dose  bowling  alley*.  I* 
ly,  have  your  jnd^'nient  about  you.  t^'  e^^'^ 
the  risings,  fallings,  and  advonta^ 
place  where  yon  bowl."  The  object  it  ii» 
tliis  bi  tu  ling  was  made,  in  this  old  gaiKt 
a  small  ball  called  the  Jack,  hud  off  it 
tain  distance ;  and  it  was  the  ahn  of  «*y 
l>hiyer  to  lay  his  own  howl,  in  playio?.* 
near  as  pos^iblo  to  this,  and  to  knock 
l^s  adversary's  bowl,  if  it  were  in  ^Hniiingf* 
imity  to  it.    This  giune  was  furnitrly  j''^ '  ' 
in  what  still  retains  tiio  name  of  the  Bo^ 
Green,  atthelowerextremity  of  BroadinyfWJ 
York,  on  which  tlie  substantial  nieiif  f  Go?is» 
used  to  toko  their  pleasure,  in  the  quiet  Ii^ 
rammer  afternoons,  as  dcscril)ed  bj  G*«S^ 
Crayon,  gentleman,  with  moderate  interff* 
of  pipe  and  tankard. — The  modern  p^^^ 
bowling  is  practised  in  saloons,  ou  all^5-  ; 
beautifully  fitted  carpenter's,  or  rather, cal-"^ 
maker's  work,  from  60  to  66  feet  ia  l«^t*^ 
and  abont  4  in  width.   The  alley  has  a  gyi^^ 
as  it  is  termed,  on  each  side,  and  is  ^eT^^-t^ 
ly  convex  in  the  centre,  regxdarly  beveIi''J 
the  sides.   At  the  further  extremity  are  ^; 
10  pins,  usually  of  ash  wood,  flVout  a  k;  '^ 
height,  and  2  or  2\  lbs.  in  weight,  arraDS^*ljf  ^ 
form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  apex  toW*  * 
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bowler.  The  apex  conBists  of  a  single  pin,  the 
2d  rank  of  2,  the  8d  of  8,  and  the  4&  <tf  4^  the 
last  oocnpying  the  whole  width  of  the  dlej,  and 

the  fir.*t  standing  on  the  crown  of  it.  All  the 
pins  are  eqoidistant  firom  each  other.  At  theae 
^  bowler  rolls  wooden  hdk,  osnall  j  of  ligntun 
vital,  of  various  weight,  atliis  own  option,  from 
ij6.ot  a  lbs.,  down  to  half  a  poand  in  weight, 
with  the  ohjeet  of  laioelc!ii(r  iown  u  many  of 
Llie  pins  as  possible  at  cacQ  roll.  The  pivL^, 
when  set  up,  are  called  a  frame :  and  at  each 
{hone  the  bowler  rolle  8  halla,  wnen  flie  nran- 
ber  of  pins  down  ia  counted  to  him,  and  the 
frame  is  set  up  again  for  the  next  bowler.  A 
fame  ordlnanly  oonetets  of  10  frtmee,  or  80 
balla.  If  the  bowler  takes  all  the  plus  wifli 
tua  Ifii  balL  he  ooonts  10 ;  the  frame  la  again 
lettip  fbr  hit  8d  ball,  when,  if  ho  again  tdcea 
ill,  ho  counts  10  more,  and  the  frainc  is  again 
let  up  for  his  Sd,  when  whatever  number  he 
icores  with  the  8  balls  counts  to  him  as  if  all 
iiad  been  made  off  1  frame.  If  he  take  all  the 
LO  with  his  1st  a  balls,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  fresh 
frame  for  his  8d  or  last  ball.  TMs  is  techni- 
cally called  getting  a  spare,  or  a  double  spare, 
[n  order  to  save  the  time  of  setting  up  the 
frames,  and  to  enable  the  alloy  owner  to  make 
more  off  his  alleys,  it  is  usual,  in  New  York,  to 
play  what  is  called  the  on  and  off  game.  In 
this  game,  if  a  spare  or  a  double  spare  be  got, 
the  Ist  ball  on  the  2d  regular  frame  counts 
doubly,  as  the  2d  or  spare  ball  on  tlio  1st 
frame,  and  also  as  the  Ist  regular  ball  on  the 
2d  frame;  and  on  a<Z  infinitum. — Bowling, 
It  cricket  is  en  important  and  eseentlal  part  of 
the  game,  permitting  the  exercise  of  mtioh  skill 
i  d  judgment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or 
principal  featare,  aa  is  the  case  ia  the  regular 
'^ames  of  howls 

BOWLrS^G  GREEN,  the  capital  of  TTarrcn 
CO.,  Kentuokv,  a  prosperous  trading  and  man- 
ulWetiiring  yfllago,  situated  at  the  head  of  nav- 
igation on  Barren  river,  the  channel  of  which 
has  been  cleared  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
steamboats  of  200  tons,  at  aU  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  Nit-^hville  and  Louisville  railroad 
passes  through  the  village,  which  oonUuns  a 
college,  a  female  seminary,  a  brick  court  house, 
15  store-s,  a  newspaper  office,  4  churches,  1 
iron  fonndery,  1  woollen  and  1  candle  factonr, 
and  a  number  of  mills.  The  trade  is  chiefly  m 
pork  and  tobacco.   Pop.  in  1858.  about  2,500. 

BOWRING,  8m  John,  British  governor  of 
ETong  Kong,  bom  Oct  17,  1792,  at  Larkbcar, 
near  Exeter.  Ho  earlv  applied  himself  to  ao- 
aairing  a  knowledge  or  modem  languages,  and 
between  1821  and  1824  produced  his  metrical 
translations  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Russia, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  Tie  followed  these  np,  In 
later  years,  by  translations  from  the  poets  of 
Poland,  Servia,  Hungary,  Portugal,  Iceland, 
and  Bohemia.  About  the  year  1822,  Ise  niado 
the  aouuaintance  of  Jeremy  lieuthaiu,  and  suc- 
cessively became  his  political  pupil,  eseoiitor, 
editor,  and  biographer.  In  l«i'2ri  ho  was  made 
first  editor  of  the     \restnumtcr  licvi«w " 


(Benthain*3  property),  and  continned  in  this  po- 
ution  for  several  yearsi  writing  largely  in  sup- 
•poti  of  parlitmentarjr  refbrm  and  free  trade. 

He  travelled  in  TTolland  in  1828,  and  received 
the  honorarv  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  uni- 
Terdtf  of  woiringen.  In  tsm  he  published 
"Matins  and  Vespers,"  a  volume  of  original 
poeti7|due^ devotionaL  His oonnection with 
the  *'  weslmlii8ter  Bevfew^had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  economicd  and  literature  of 
trade  and  commeroei  and  he  was  sent  to  Frano^ 
in  1884-*ff,  to  inquire  into  tfie  actnal  state  of 
the  commerce  with  that  country,  and  his  re- 

S>rt  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  pnbliahed. 
e  was  ilso  emplojed  to  faioinre  Into  and  re* 
v>[iri  v^  n  n  the  commercial  condition  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  various  states 
of  tibe  Ocnimtn  enstoma  onion.  He  was  8ecre> 
tary  to  the  commission  for  investigating  i*ub]ic 
aooonnta  daring  £arl  Qrej's  administration. 
He  wsfl  a  member  of  parliament  from  1885  to 
1837,  and  again  from  1841  to  mO.  Ho  inva- 
riably advocated  extreme  liberal  opinions,  and> 
was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  oeleorated  anti- 
corn  law  league.  Tie  was  aptpointed  British 
consul  at  Canton,  in  Jan.  1849,  and  superintend- 
ent of  trade  in  China.  Subsequently  he  was 
made  acting  plenipotentiary,  llo  returned  to 
England,  for  f^ort  time,  in  1853,  and  published 
a  volume  in  support  or  a  dedmal  system  of 
coinage.  In  Feo.  1854,  lio  was  knighted,  and 
appointed  governor,  commandcr-in-chieL  and 
vice  admird  of  Hoi^  Kong,  where  he  stiB  re- 
mains employed.  In  185fi  ho  W!is  sent  on  a 
Special  commercial  mission  to  the  king  of  Siam, 
and  published  a  "  History  of  Biam,"  with  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  that  country,  early  in 
1857.  Previous  to  his  dopartore  for  China,  Sir 
John  Bowring  had  been  ehainsan  of  the  peae4 
society,  and  as  such,  had  eloquently  advocated 
the  propriety  of  a^losting  national  disputes 
by  arbitration.  In  VM  snttnnn  of  1856,  how- 
ever, circumstance^^  occurred  at  Canton  wlj'.oh 
induced  him  to  make  his  practice,  on  this 
point,  very  different  from  his  precepts. 

BOWYER,  "Wii.i.iAM,  an  English  printer  and 
classical  schohur,  bom  Dec.  19,  1699,  died  Kov. 
18, 1777.  He  published  several  learned  works, 
hut  his  chief  performance  was  a  Greek  editii^n 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and  emon- 
datory  notes.  Mr.  John  Nichols,  himself  s 
printer,  wrote  tlie  life  of  Bowyer,  repuMI-liod 
m  1812-U5,  with  largo  additions,  in  nine  vol- 
umes, under  the  title  of  "Nichols^  Uterary 
Aneodotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'' 

BOX  TREE  (buxut),  a  shrobby  evorereen 
tree,  which  affords  the  valuable  hara  wood  cell- 
ed box,  much  tised  for  making  small  boxe^  and 
ornaments,  both  in  ancient  and  mcMlern  times. 
The  Romans  cultivated  the  box  tree  as  an  oraa» 
mental  shmb  in  their  garden.s,  and  consecrated 
It  to  Ceres.  The  Greeks  called  it  irvjor,  whence 
the  Latin  name ;  and  as  the  same  Greek  word 
glgnifles  goblet  or  vase,  it  is  probablo  that  they 
named  !t  from  its  uses  in  tno  manufacture  of 
mmli  cups  and  ornaments.   li.  BeJnpervircTu^  the 
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be«t  known  8p<H!Sefl|  Is  iho  most  northern  trbo* 

resccnt  j  Lint  of  tbo  natural  order  f  u}>fiorhia^e(r^ 
the  otlu  r  trees  of  that  order  being  found  only  in 
mild  or  t:  'ijic.il  olinuites.  It  is  a  native  of  ino-t 
parts  of  V.  ::-  [If,  i-;  mrnmnn  frmti  Ei!;.'l:uul  to 
I*ersia,  and  uLtains  in  favorublu  localitiui  tLo 
height  of  16  or  SO  fo^  t,  but  in  some  rocky  re- 
gions Tiovpr  rieo«<  nlntve  8  feet.  It  ha'^  t^inall 
oval  iin  1  o]>j>osite  Icavt-.n,  male  and  female  iiow- 
ers  u]  on  the  eamo  individual,  and  a  8  or  4- 
parted  calyx.  Arn<:»ng  t!.o  garden  varieties  is 
tlic  dwarf  box,  much  Ubcd  for  the  edginge*  of 
walks.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  close-grained,  and  sn«rcptiLlo 
of  a  high  polish.  It  haa  a  spccitic  gravity  of 
1.8280.  It  U  prepared  for  indnstrid  uses  by 
steeping  large  blocks  in  wntcr  during  24  hours, 
after  which  it  is  boiled  in  water  during  a  cer- 
tain length  of  timo,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
fIowIv  immersed  in  sand  or  ashes  to  oxcludo 
the  air  and  prevent  rupid  desiccation.  It  ia 
mneh  used  hy  the  turner,  the  matbeinaticiil  in- 
strument ma'rcer,  nnd  the  v^od  engrr.vor,  and 
for  certain  u^^.^  nu  uthcr  kiud  of  woud  c-tui  ro- 
phuso  it  with  advantage.  It  is  sent  in  large 
quantities  from  Spain  to  Paris,  and  thrives 
well  in  some  parts  of  England.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  a  very  fine  quality  arc  imported  from 
the  Ixivant  into  tlie  manufjicturing  countries  of 
Europe.  There  is  another  specKs  of  tliis  ge- 
nus, J?.  BaltarieOy  or  Majorca  box,  which  is  a 
hiuid?onier  plant  than  the  prcroding,  having 
wide  leaves,  but  which  requires  a  warmer  cli- 
mnto  or  more  careftd  culturo.  It  will  grow, 
howe  ver,  in  tlio  open  air,  in  tho  milder  expo- 
sures of  northern  latitudes.  It  abounds  on 
the  hills  of  Majorca  at  the  height  of  1,600  feet 
above  tho  level  of  tho  pea,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
furnish  a  part  of  tho  Spanish  and  Turkey  box- 
wood. Box- wood  is  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
cine, as  a  substitute  for  guaiacum,  and  tlio 
leaves  have  bocn  employed  aa  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark.  The  leaves  have  also  been 
ii«cd  instead  of  hops  in  tho  brewing  of  beer, 
but  they  give  an  acrid,  tmpleasant  flavor 
to  the  Itquor,  wldch  is  not  comparable  to  the 
plon=nnt  bitter  of  tho  hop. 

BOXING,  the  art  of  defence  and  attxick  with 
tlic  hands  alone,  without  any  other  weapon. 
Something  analogous  to  boxing  wa?  in  practirc 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komuus,  by  tho  former 
of  whom  it  was  called  trvyfuixii;,  or  fist  fightin^r, 
nnd  -(vas  one  of  tho  games  of  the  palaestra.  It 
docs  not  a2)pcar,  however,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  every-day  attack  and  de- 
ftnee,  for  tlie  protection  of  tbo  pvr>on  from 
rutllauly  as^aidtl  or  the  repression  of  violence. 
It  was  practi^  with  the  tdi  of  heavy  gaunt- 
let.-* on  the  haiid<.  called  r/r.«7?/-i^  nm^b'  of  bands 
of  leather  covered  with  false  knuckles  of  brass, 
nnd  loaded  with  ponderous  leaden  knobs,  not 
for  the  dtf.  TK  0  nf  the  hands,  but  as  wea[K'ns  <  f 
ofienc^  agaiust  the  heads  and  bodies  of  tho  com- 
batants. Tbo  weight  of  these  mnrderotis  im- 
plements was  so  great  as*,  in  s«:)tne  measure,  to 
defeat  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended, 


and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  snj  naini. 

athlete  conld  deliver  i-o  telling  a  U'jv  whb i< 
tliis  iiariiidicrualia,  a&  can  a  uiuJcni  t^icrfti  • 
his  naked  hand,  intbeqiliok,  clean, efftctiTefr  ' 
in  whirh  he  delivers  a  CTr.a-hing  hit  f; 
shoulder,  without  throwing  LimHlf  ovd  & 
balance  or  off  his  gnard  for  a  momeol.  AS 
parrying  or  stopping,  and  juiy  tl/nij:  Eki  f 
ing,  countering,  or  <|uiek  jobliug,  m  y^i « 
the  question,  on  the  old  phm  of  the  atiM 
boxing  of  the  circus  or  ]*a];estra,  andlkc* 
test  was  mostly  reduced  to  a  nare  rr.i],Ttbo 
could  stand  the  most  severe  »low  poondiL^id 
endure  the  most  broken  ribs  and  juw-. 
manner  dcscribeil  by  Ilomcr  ia  tin  2ujit^^i 
games  in  hoiior  of  r:dr*>clus,  and  by  Virplii 
tlioso  celebrated  after  the  death  of  Pa!!;3.  i: 
tho  middlu  ages,  even  in  EngUud,  vWtt  itn 
manly  art  of  self-deftoioe,  as  it  is  termed,  tat 
took  root,  boxing,  if  it  can  bo  ciA\<l  Ut-i, 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  staadiLig  uj;  w 
ceive  a  blow  on  the  hetd  from  an  &dm^ 
withont  atteni]/ting  to  guard  it,  he  U-i-t'tf.?- 
wiird  bound  to  receive  a  counter  strxAeiSa* 
same  kind ;  he  who  should  bear  the  sMMtTiik' 
out  falling,  and  fell  his  enemy  the  f^UiH 
being  decUred  the  victor.    A  trial  of  ^treo^i 
of  this  kind  is  described  by  Sir  Walttr  Scon  ii 
Ivanhoe,  as  oronrring  between  Fri.ir  '}* 
polly  clerk  of  Copmanhurst^  and  King  liic:-^^ 
m  Uio  character  of  £0  lunr  litiniant.  Fna 
this  praetice  fcms  to  hnvo  arisen  tLi-  [l'^**! 
"to  bido  thebaflet."  During  tlie reigiiin/lLJ*- 
beth,  and  James  I.,  and  prcIbabW  until  tk  i» 
toration,  boxing  Fecnis  te)  have  been  Trnh' 
in  England,  either  &a  a  nationul  si^  i^'-  '* 
national  mode  of  defence ;  and  "clubs  —wiica 
wa^i  the  rail}  ing  word  of  the  flatcaps,  cr  I* 
don  'prentii  es— not  fists,  were  the  vta$fXA<f 
the  £ngli>h  artisan,  peasant^  or  n<Aigi 
whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  wc?ir«T"^ 
as  an  article  of  distinctive  dress,  or  to  us«  i-«p 
in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.  Etflj 
the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  huusc  of  r.r"T> 
wick,  however,  we  find  tho  prize  riug  ri^i-"^ 
established ;  a  champion  of  England  was 
wearing  a  belt  of  honor  won  by  h»*^ 
proved  himself  tho  best  pugilist  in  Isif^iS^ 
and  held  on  the  conation  of  meeting  aB  dic- 
ers, on  penalty  of  surrendering  it,  if  fWajin? 
tho  trial  or  beaten  by  the  adversary. 
that  time  it  became  the  nsnal  mode  of  d^^^'-^ 
ail  di-pntc=;  ainon;_'  the  middle  and  lo'wTr  cl>"*4i 
who  practised  and  studied  the  art  as  assiii^vt^r 
as  did  gentlemen  ft  Ibw  yeats  eariisr  thai « 
fencing.    Xc^r  did  gentl«?men  refuse  to  pnfCit 
the  same  art,  as  a  means  of  protection 
the  assaults  of  inferiors,  and  still  mora  »^ 
best  system  of  pyinna-tics  for  brin;:!in::  aB 
limbs  under  perfect  ct)mniandj  renderinfc' ^^^^ 
part  of  the  body  pliant,  fledble,  and  fi"^*" 
'jnlr'ng  a  jterfect  aphmh,  as  it  is  caliM.  * 
pow  er  of  keeping  the  true  centre  of 
every  position,  and  of  eitend^  the  way*' 
linil  s  to  the  extreme  l..n„nh  and  recoveraf 
again  without  pauio  or  diJliculty.  Xh«  p"'** 
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of  boxing  al«o  gives  to  those  profieiont  in  it  a 
remarkable  power  of  calxiily  lookmg  danger  in 
the  eje,  ana  preserving  botli  the  temper  and 
the  courage  under  trying  circnmstonces  un- 
roffled.  Tho  prevalence  of  boxing  as  a  method, 
half  smicably,  of  danidlng  qoarrala^  and  of  spar- 
rinp  with  tho  gloves  as  an  amusement,  led  to  tho 
establU^hmeut  uf  tho  prlzo  rings,  and  of  public 
trialsof  skill,  strength,  and  ooongfl^forprues  or 
wagers  which  were  formerly  encouraged  by  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  tho  highest  character  and  re- 
finement, patronixed  by  ti^e  best  cilliaaa^  and  tho 
utility  of  which  was  aispnfcd  }>y  no  one.  Tho 
prize  ring  inculcated  certain  ruli^s,  to  transgress 
which  was  regarded  as  InfiBllOQa;  as,  to  strike 
below  the  holt;  to  strike  a  man  when  ho  was 
down ;  to  catch  hold  of  the  hair ;  to  bite,  kick, 
or  Infltet  any  hurt,  except  with  the  shnt  hand; 
and  above  aJl,  to  take  odds  against  a  single  man, 
or  to  hurt  a  child  or  woman.  Those  rules  be- 
MiM  tiw  nkaof  the  whcia  English  people; 
and  in  case  of  a  quarrel  occurring,  tne  casual  by- 
standers would  form  a  ring  and  insii^t  on  the 
rendition  of  fair  pl^r.  It  )a  alleged  by  tho  do- 
fcnderg  of  this  sport  that  it  encourages  individ- 
ual and,  therefore,  national  courage;  that  it 
leads  to  a  general  ncnso  and  aanlimant  of  fair 
play  and  honor ;  that  it  discourages  and  renders 
infamous  the  use  of  the  knife  and  of  deadly 
weapons;. and,  laalij,  that,  as  ^uarrela  must 
ari«e  between  man  and  man  which  cannot  bo 
decided  by  law,  and  which  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable so  to  settle,  if  they  could,  the  best  way 
of  scttlinct  them  is  to  fi^ht  it  out  fairly,  see  who 
is  the  better  man,  aud  theu  shake  hands,  and 
be  better  flianda  than  ever.  It  ia  alao  added 
that  malif  p,  rancor,  and  slanderous  gossip  were 
kept  down  by  tho  resort  to  the  fistdoeUo;  and 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  teach  amaB 
that  it  is  not  good  or  safe  for  nim  to  utter  any 
thing  with  his  tongue,  which  he  is  not  able  and 

ady  to  maintain  with  his  hands. 

lUJYACA,  a  department  and  village  of  New 
( t  r  anada,  South  America.  The  department  ex- 
t.  ids  from  the  frontier  of  Yenezaela  to  tiie 
I  Iain  of  Bojiota,  and  comprises  tho  wholo  of 
the  eastern  Andes,  which  lie  chiefly  in  its  W. 
pert,  the  E.  being  occupied  by  immenae  plainly 
watered  by  tributaries  of  tho  Orinoco.  Tho 
prodaotions  are  coliee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  Capital,  T^a.  Area,  92,800  sq. 
m.  Pop.  about  620,000.— Tho  village  of  Boya- 
ca,  6  m.  S.  of  Tai\)a,  is  inhabited  by  In- 

diana, contains  eztenaiTe  Uma^ilda,  and  waa 
the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  1819,  between  tho 
Spaniards  and  Gen.  Bolivar,  which  reeolted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and  the  natahllali 
mcnt  of  ColoTiibtan  indopondnMi  A  OODage 
was  established  here  in  1&21. 

BOYAR,  or  Bouui,  among  the  Sterlo  n»- 
tion5<,  ft  free  landowner  Independent  of  any 
sovereign.  It  is  synonymona  with  oscA,  leeh^ 
or  bojarin^  used  by  eeracal  Btarlc  Wbeiu 
such  as  tho  Bohemians  and  Polo?.  T!io  word 
boyar  was  at  first  esMcially  used  by  the  Bol- 
garians,  Serbi^  aod  Baariana^  and  IInb  wm 


adopted  by  tho  Moldavians  and  Wallachians. 
It  represented  tho  highest  social  coudilion,  cor- 
responding in  certain  respects  to  that  of  an 
English  peer.  In  ancient  Russia  the  boyars 
were  tho  next  oiler  tho  princes  of  tlio  blood, 
or  inaato,  who  were  all  ori^naUy  petty  mv- 
ereigns.  Tho  boyars  formed  a  Vun\  of  su- 
preme political  body  in  Uio  bUto,  und  acted  as 
the  council  (duma)  of  the  grand  dukes.  All 
tho  higher  offices,  civil  and  military,  includinf? 
the  lieutenancies  in  tlio  pronnoes,  were  held 
>y  them.  WhOe  Bossia  was  still  divided  into 
several  petty  sovereignties,  tho  bojnus  enjoyed 
the  right  of  choosing  for  themselves  and  for 
thair  Mpendants  tho  princo  whom  they  wished 
to  serve,  and  to  leave  tlio  sorvit  o  at  their  pleas- 
ure, without  any  previous  notification.  When 
the  grand  dokea  of  Vladimir  and  of  Moscow 
stripped  these  petty  princes  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  and  traniiformed  them  from  vassals  into 
subjects,  the  dignity  of  Ix^aia  waa  granted  to 
their  families.  Tho  boyars  had  their  own  mili- 
tary retinue  and  their  clients ;  and  their  inllueuce 
on  the  taamoB  of  the  \)l-<  >]i1o  often  equalled  that 
of  tho  grand  dukes.  Tho  sovereign  ukases  al- 
ways contained  tho  sacramoutol  words,  ^or- 
derod  by  the  grand  duke  (snbsequentlv  it  was 
"by  the  CKir"),  and  approved  by  tlic  Ixiyars." 
Precedence  among  tho  boyars  was  reckoned 
according  to  the  date  of  the  title,  which  waa 
hereditary,  and  tlxe  observance  of  it  was  carried 
BO  for,  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  any 
boyar  cf  an  dder  creation  refused  to  serve 
under  a  younger  one.  This  8tru)ri,']o  fov  rank, 
called  in  Boaaia  mie»tnitsfieHi:OfV,:xA  ended  by 
flie  eaar  MtaSB  Michailowitch  Romanotl^  who 
destroyed  the  official  records  and  diplomas  of 
the  boyars.  Peter  the  Great  wholly  abolished 
tikair  power  and  cffloial  privileges,  and  the  naina 
now  remains  only  as  a  historical  distinction, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  past,  in  famiUos  which 
once  possened  the  ^Ulgnity.  In  Wallochia  and 
Moldavia  tho  boyars  still  exist;  they  form  the 
council  of  the  princes  or  hospodam,  and  exer- 
cise a  preponderating  inflaenoe  over  thepeoplaii 

BOiCE,  Hector.    See  Borrinrs. 

BOYOE,  WiLLiAJC,  an  English  composer  of 
aaered  mine,  bora  in  IxHiain  Feb.  7,  1710, 
died  there  Feb.  7,  1779;  was  mado  doctor  of 
mnsio  in  1740,  master  of  thinking's  band  in 
1707,  and  oroaniat  cf  the  royal  ehi^  in  1758. 
He  produced  nnmcrons  compositions  which 
have  enriched  the  church  music  of  England. 
Hie  beat  wovk,  **Lord,tlKm  haat  been  cor  raf- 
ugo,"  was  written  for  tho  feast  of  the  aOBa  ct 
the  clergy,  at  whose  annual  celebration  in  Stk 
PaoTs  cathedral  it  has  ever  rinoe  beoi  perform- 
ed. In  1760  he  published  3  volumes  of  cathe- 
dral moiio  of  the  F-ngH«h  masters  during  the 
preeeding  9  centariea  a  edieelioo  whioh  had 
boon  comrncnrcd  ])y  Dr.  Greene.  Ho  excelled 
also  as  a  dramaUo  and  misoellaneooa  com- 
poser. 

BOYD,  Hrxhy,  an  Irish  scholar,  translator 
of  Dante,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
ocntniyrdiad  Sept.  17,1888.  In  1788  be  pah. 
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liiibed  a  translation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dnta,  TUa  dispnte  eaflivllklkick  ! 

with  a  specimen  of  the  Orlxjulo  Furio$o.   In  retires  much  diaeaiiy.  lAe  J 

1796  appeared  a  volome  of  dramatic  and  Ijrrio  atteoapting  to  ptt  tbi  qag  u 

e)em^  followed,  in  1803,  bj  the  whole  of  with  his  rod,"  whirib  IGM 

ante'd  Ditina  Commedia^  in  English  verso.  alsowxtite  tMSfltnodHnjlnbi 

BOYD,  JonH  Paacsb,  brigadier  ^neral  in  the  tores,  popolarlj  caBed  "Ziorj  h 

arm  J  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  N  ewburjport,  beqoeatlied,  wkh  MBf  ottff 

Haas.,  1768,  died  iu  Boston,  Oct.  4,  1830.    He  a  large  sam  of  wmh  to  \ 

had  i>assed  through  a  peculiar  military  career  in  Glas^w,  in  whose  SniT  k  rJ 

Hindustan.  lie  raised  a  force  of  3  batt^ions,  each  of  this  are  in  domnl  fBK:  *>- 

of  about  500  men,  with  cannon,  elephants,  and  language  is  eDMOjd,  ad,  h  a 

a  few  £n;;li'^)i  otScers,  whom,  as  well  as  his  withoat  the  di^tMt  itfvd  v  J 

men,  ho  hired  at  a  certain  amomit  per  month,  icacy. 
The  cqtiijiment  was  his  sole  property,  and  ho      BOYDELL,  Johs,  in  It:'  I 

let  out  iliu  service's  of  his  little  anuy  to  any  of  print-publisher,  bora  at  S-J 

the  Indian  princes  who  would  pivo  him  the  shire,  Jan.  19,  1719,  di«d  ia  a 

best  pay.    lie  was  in  the  pay  of  Ht>lkar,  in  the  1804.    He  hald  been  edncst- . 

Pebhwa's  service,  aiid  afterward  in  that  of  Ni-  hot  subsequently  devoted  Lj 

mmAliKhan.    Fimling  the  trade  in  war  grow  arts.    His  first  pubUcatiot  *i 

dull,  he  sold  out  his  stt>ck  of  arms,  elephants,  Book,"  so  called  becaase  lh'"! 

and  equipinouts  to  Col.  Felose,  a  Neapolitan,  each  of  the  views  which  it  c  i 

Ho  was  at  I'aris  iu  IbuS,  and  having  found  his  ho  published,  by  subscripti  u 

way  back  to  America,  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  gravings,  wholly  execnlwby  i 

detachment  of  l,5un,  men  of  Williamson's  army,  152  views  in  England  and  '''^ 

In  the  cxi>e(iitinu  to  Ui»i>er  Canada,  and  fought  of  this  volume  enabled  hinl 

Ujo  battle  «)f  ^ViUia^l^burg,  Nov.  11,  1813.    lie  lar  publisher,  and  to  empl  ? 

wiis  a  piMKl  ullicer,  and  alter  tlie  war  was  ap-  a  few  years  the  engravii  .:^ 

pointed  naval  oiliror  of  the  port  of  Boston,    lie  largely  exported  to  HoUana. 

publi>hcd  some  documents  relating  to  military  many.    Ho  resolved  to  e-i 

atiairs  during  the  war,  in  1810.  school  of  historical  paintiL-'. 

BOYD,  Makk  Ai.eia.vkeu,  aScottish  scholar  able  premises  in  Pall  Mall,  1; 

and  soldier,  bom  at  Galloway,  Jan.  13, 15G2,died  ''Shakespeare Gallery," an- 1 1 

at  Pinkill,  April  lu,  IGOl.    Ilis  heatlstrongtem-  Opie,  West,  Northoote,  i  i 

per  made  hitn  ijuarrel  witli  his  relatives  and  in-  pidnters,  to  fill  it.    From  ti  t 

structors,  and  before  ho  had  fini^^lied  his  aca-  engravers  produced  that  ^l. 

deriiic  cour>c,  he  sought  his  fortune  at  court,  by  2  in  size)  in  royal  elepL  ii 

where  one  duel  and  numberless  broils  soon  made  Collection  of  Prints  from  1 

him  notorious.    Ho  went  to  France,  where  he  tlio  purpose  of  illustrating 

studied  civil  law,  and  Uicnce  (to  avoid  the  of  Shakespeare."  Itappt:J 

{)higue)  to  Italy.    In  1587,  when  the  war  of  the  been  preceded,  in  17i*2-] 

e;igue  c«»inmenced,  ho  joined  the  Catholic  party  edition  of  Shakespeare,  pr 

as  a  vt»Iunleer  s«jldier,  tliough  himM;lf  a  Prot-  vols,  folio),  and  the  sum  1 1 

e^tant,  but  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  expended  upon  it.    Ho  hu>\ 

15.S8,  resumed  his  legal  studies  at  Tomouse,  pect,  when  ne  commenced  i 

where  ho  was  iiiiprisotied  for  his  religious  opin-  with  his  previous  producli  i 

l(»ns.     He  was  penuitted  to  e>oapo  to  Bor-  tomers  would  take  a  coin 

deaui,  and  for  some  years  his  life  alternated  copies.    But  a  12  years'  w; 

between  war  and  ftudy.    His  cider  brother's  foreign  trade,  and  in  1804. 

death,  in  lol»5,  induced  him  to  return  to  Scot-  was  compelled  to  solicit  \ii 

land  ;  and  he  hud  previously  endeavored  to  ize  him  to  dispose  of  the  ci 

win  the  favor  of  James  VI.,  by  dedicating  to  lottery.    He  lived  to  see  i 

him  a  volume  of  Liitin  poems,  published  at  Ant-  but  the  distribution  of  tlio  f 

Werp  in  15l»2.    Some  other  oi  his  Latin  iK)ems  place  until  after  his  deat^, 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Jjtlicia  Poetarum  Soo-  alderman  of  London  in  ITI 

torum;  but  Lord  Hailes  pronounced  his  style  to  and  lord  mayor  in  1790. 
bo  incorrect,  and  his  ideas  frequently  impure.        BOYDTOWN,  the  car  .1 

BUYI),  Zaciiabt,  a  Scottish  di\'ine,  bom  oo.,  Virginia,  situated  ab-  n 

15l»4,  died  at  Glasgow,  1653,  wrote  several  oke  river,  and  90  m.  8. 

books,  cliiedy  poleniical,  among  which  is  "  The  is  the  seat  of  Randolph  Ma; 

La>t  Buttle  of  the  Sold  in  Death.''    It  is  divid-  tution  under  the  charge 

ed  into  eight  conferences  which  take  place  be-  founded  in  1832,  and  nimib 

tween  a  dying  man  and  his  spiritual  guide.    It  dents, 
also  contaiurt  the  last  sj>eecli  of  the  foraier  to      BO  YEN,  Hesmakx  vos, 

his  wile  and  children,  and  concludes  with  a  dis-  man,  bom  at  Kreuzburg,  Li 

pute  between  the  devil  and  tlie  angel  Michael,  died  Feb.  15,  1848.    He  t 

touching  the  soul  about  to  bo  disembodied.  1784,  as  a  simple  corporal  v\ 
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wounded  in  the  bfttile  of  Aaentodt)  and  portioi- 
pat«d<&  llMwirgagaii»tNqMd«oii  In  1818*18. 

As  secretary  of  war,  Le  ronfri^uted  to  the  or- 
gaoization  of  tbo  Prussian  militia,  bat  dusent- 
Ing  from  the  policy  of  the  goyemment,  1m  m> 
signed  bis  post  in  1819,  an  !  Icopt  nioof  from 
ptU)Uo  seryioe  until  1840,  when  Frederic  Wil> 
Bani  17.  nuMle  him  general  of  infantrj,  tad 
next  year  minister  of  war.  On  hi^  final  re^'ifr- 
luUton,  in  Got.  18i7i  he  received  the  appointr 
BMot  of  govwnor  of  tb*  Bariln  hM  or  iufft- 
11(1%  and  w«  BuidA  goMnl  Add  mndial  b*- 
fbre  his  death. 

BOTKR,  AaOf  •  kxtoographar  ind  writ- 
er,  of  French  origin,  bom  at  Castres,  Lan- 
goedoc^  Jane  18, 1667,  died  at  Chelae^  LondoiL 
For.  16^  Vn§.  Ho  wae  o  Vtwik  Froteitein 
refugee,  and  settled  In  London  in  tbo  reign  of 
William  UL,  as  a  teadier  of  Iwignagea.  He 
aoqaired  ooaridorable  ttniBXij  In  wriong  Eng- 
lish,  and  published  several  literary  aiid  politi  J 
nrorlu.  Ho  abo  wrote  a  Freiush  dictioiuurj 
nd  granxmar,  wfaidi  has  had  immeiiM  aohoM 
:ircmation  for  more  than  a  century  in  Eng- 
Umd,  and  is  even  joi  Tory  laigely  iu  Ire- 
tand.  TtlMsbeeiiTepootofflrnrHsed,  oorreotod, 
ind  cn^nrged- until  the  diuerenci  lu  lweenita 
>ruanal  and  toe  present  fonn  is  great  indeed. 
^  fiOTER,  Aiszn,  a  Wmulh  sur^n,  born  at 
!Tzerclie,  aepartni.,  iit  of  Correze,  March  1, 
1757,  died  in  Paris,  Not.  Sfi,  1838.  Bom  in 
aorerty,  and  wHhoiit  adaqnite  neane  of  eda- 
nation,  bo  gained  a  knowledge  of  lii^  art  by  bis 
laswerving  industiy  and  enecsy,  and  after 
itnip[ling  bravely  wttii  many  oaneidtiM,  and 
):i-'smg  through  many  subordinate  positions, 
le  was  appointed  pro^MSor  of  operative  surgery 
ti  Paiia,  and  alterwaid  booamo  drief  aoiveoQ 
)f  JJ'apoleon,  who  made  him  a  baron  of  tbo 
onpire,  with  a  revenue  of  86,000  francs. 
rim,  Dowever,  he  lost  alter  tilo  realonrtion,  but 
omained  in  t;i.  rvico  of  Lonis  XVIII.,  of 
Tbadoa  X.,  and  of  liOuis  Philippe.  At  the 
loath  of  Deseiiainpa,  In  1625,  be  became  bis 
uccossor  09  cliief  surgeon  of  the  ChariUy  and  a 
aember  of  the  instituto  of  France,  fijs  best 
votkBtn,  SVottf eSMflrt  eTmaUmietiDA  7VM 
't's  maladies  chirurgi'-^  il>.^,  uf  wliicb  many  edl- 
ions  have  appeared  in  France^  and  translations 
nGonnany. 

BOYER,  Jean  Piebrk,  a  muL^tto  general  and 
•resident  of  Hjijti.  bom  in  Port-au-ftinoe,  Feb. 
,  177S,  died  in  Paris,  July  9,  1850.  In  1792. 
"1  connection  with  tbo  free  colored  popalation 
.«nerally,  he  joined  the  revolted  bhioka,  then 
troggling  agamstlbe  French  for  their  independ- 
iice.  "When  the  French  gave  up  Fort  St. 
iioolas  to  the  Ftngliah.  Boyer  fought  against 
hem,  and  dhtinguMhea  himself  in  the  deftmoe 
f  tbo  fort  of  Biroton,  and  in  otlier  dangerous 
aterprisea.  Soon  sfter,  Touasaint  rOuver- 
oro^  oMof  of  tbo  blacks,  separated  fhmi  the 
lalattoi  and  Boyer,  Pttiou,  au  l  others,  re- 
irod  to  France.  Bonaparte,  then  first  oon- 
ol,  gavo  tk  oommtwifln  to  Buyer,  wil&  th^ 
ankof  AeaptaiDyin  thooipoditlon  fitted  onfc 


against  the  blacks^  in  1802,  under  Gen.  Leolank 
the  latter,  who  waro  afraid  of  tbo  dooUlo  dealing 
of  Napoleon,  especially  as  he  had  att<jmpted  the 
reestahlishment  of  alavexy  in  Guadeloupe,  resist- 
od  anoaasaftilly.  Alter  the  dlsasteooa  tennfaia- 
tion  of  thia  eroedition^Boy  er  left  the  French  ser- 
Tioe  i  bat  untu  1806,  he  kept  aloof  £rom  the  vari- 
oneoonfliotein  Hayti,  and  nlenanM  int  appears 
in  Oct.  1806,  in  the  republican  constitution  put 
in  force  bj  Potion  in  Port-aa>Prinoe.  A  war 
resohed  befcwean  tiio  repabUoana  and  Ohiis- 

tophc,  who  held  a  part  of  th.  i-l  ind  with  tbo 
title  of  emperor,  uajti  was  thus  divided  into 
S  aBtagoiilslle  alalia.  PMoa  beeaae  the  ftrsl 
president  of  the  republican  part,  and  Boyer 
Barred  under  him.  As  oommander  of  Purt-au- 
Prlaoe,  tbo  onltsl  of  liio  republic,  he  repdled 
the  attacks  or  Chrlstopbo.  At  tbo  death  of 
Potion,  in  1818,  Boyer  was  elected  president^ 
and  after  ^  death  of  Ohristopbo,  in  18M,  the 
ctuj  lru  wa.s  unit<)d  to  tbo  republic.  In  1824 
Boyer  anneied  SL  Don^nfo,  or  Uie  Spanish 
part  of  ibo  Uand,  notwIlbatan^Hng  t«e  op- 
position of  llio  Frciich  government,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  Hi^ti  came  under  a  sin^  govern- 
ment  Tbo  earner  years  of  Ua  adsuwrallon 
excited  hopes  of  a  better  futuro  for  the  col- 
ored race  in  tliu  West  Indies,  and  for  the  proo> 
perity  of  the  young  repuUfo.  Boon,  bowover, 
ha  committed  arbitrary  acts,  trampling  on  per- 
sonal liber^  and  the  rights  of  representation, 
oondananing  to  death  a  Hs«k  deputy,  Darfonr, 
his  political  opponent,  and  ordenng  hia  execu- 
tion. After  the  Bcmrbons  were  restored  in 
France,  they  bad  attempted,  in  1814^  to  re* 

fain  their  ^nvereignty  over  the  island;  but 
'^tlon  had  reposed  all  their  pn^oaitiona  In 
1686  n  FkwBoh  stjoadion  ^ipeared  befbre  tbo 

harbor  of  Port-an-Prince,  ana  ordered  the  gov- 
tfnraent  of  the  republic  to  put  ou  record  an 
Older  in  oonneil  or  Ohailea  X.,  by  whieh  oer^ 
tain  liberties  were  conceded  to  the  IlaytiatLs, 
in  connderation  of  which  they  were  to  recog- 
nise ^e  sorereignty  of  BVance,  pay  $80,000,000 
indemnity  to  tbo  white  jjlantcrs  wh(j  had  been 
deprived  of  Hxeii  estates,  and  ezolude  every 
otoOT  nation  fnm  tradhig  with  the  iahnd.  Tbo 
nation,  enervated  by  its  government,  dared  not 
now  offer  the  reaistsooo  of  a  ouarter  of  a  century 

Srerious ;  and  Boyer  UmasH^  enbodtted  to  the 
emand,  and  ordered  its  acceptance  in  a  secret 
session  of  the  senate.  He  contracted  a  loan  in 
Paris  to  pay  the  lint  Instslment  of  the  indem- 
nity; and  when  tbo  puMication  of  the  facts 
produced  insurrectionary  movements  in  various 
parta  of  the  island,  he  aaenehed  than  in  blood. 
The  legislative  assembly,  convoked  under  the 
preasnra  of  fear,  in  due  time  confirmed  his  ac- 
tton,  oonrertfaig  the  indemnity  into  a  national 
debt,  and  decreeing  i  xtraordinary  taj:cs  to 
cover  it.  Boyer  proceeded  to  issue  paper  mon- 
ey, aud  introdooe  rarloiia  impodtloas ;  but  tbo 
independtnirc  of  Hayti  was  saved  by  the  opj)o- 
sition  of  England  and  the  United  States.  These 
powen  dadared  thai  they  would  not  recognise 
Uiytl  M  an  indspondwigorarinnent  if  her  tir> 
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iff\ra>to  l>o  ro^rnlatod  Tty  cn-Tinnr  r^-ial  treaties  btiilt^  ^ntthcfo^TneTemh^ao«3mr\«tof(he!l!i^r■ 
with  France,  ur  by  l<'rcDch  decrees.   Bat  the  rating  objects  of  the  place,  the  old  mmstlrm 
itationfll  prosperity  \ras  destroyed  undo'  tbe  oftbaffingftinU]r,iiowoofiTertediBtosbfiTsi, 
financial  prcissuro  created  by  the  indemnity  tn  nnd  the  mins  of  the  Cistercian  aTil>oy  of  i^.fj^ 
France,  of  which,  however,  soon  neither  int^r-  a  noble  structure,  fonnded  in  tl^  liih  ce&t:^, 
e»t  nor  principal  could  Iw  paid.  IMflorder,  op<  and  rednced  to  its  present  state  is  16M  hfit 
prcFsion,  and  nii>eiy  i>rc'\-aiJed everywhere;  the  soldiers  of  tho  can  of  Tyrone.   In  the  c?» 
government  noitiiur  a^ked  from  the  chambers  a  town  is  a  handsome  seesions  honse,  sbroboU 
yearly  Imdgct,  nor  presented  to  fhera  any  by  ft  fln«  area,  one  aide  of  whlA  ii  ftmed^ 
account  of  t!io  pnldic  expenditure^.    Fir  lUy,  a  crescent.   The  other  Imildings  of  cott  » 
in  1642,  an  insurrection  tookpl^ce.   Xk>yer  was  the  bridewell,  8  or  8  achoola,  a  diroeawx.i 
OTerChrown,  and  obliged  to  mek  reftue  in  Jsp  workbooM,  ft  ehnreli,  «nd  Mrcnl  cbpdi 
maica,  where  ho  resided  until  the  revolution  of  Tliero  are  4  priuoipal  t^treets,  2  pf  vLi  1  ■•: 
Feb.  1848  led  Mm  to  suppose  he  might  find  in  very  crooked,  and  all  ill-kept.  There  irc  tin 
France  a  more  congenial  abodeu  HoMltledtn  nnimportantnaniiikotortoec^eoarNflteftl 
Paris  with  his  faiuily,  and  lived  therft  •ft'  flannel,  for  domestic  consumption  chIt.  T^i 
eluded  from  the  world  nntil  his  death.  town  ia  ih»  head  of  a  poor-law  unioiL  tad  tbt 

BOTER,  PixBRK  Dims,  a  IVencfa  theologian,  seat  of  several  coortft.  Tbo  IrUi  **iaaiii 

bom  Oct.  U»,  ITnn,  du  d  iu  Paris,  Aiinl24, 1842.  Boyle."  compiled  about  1245,  and  citctiq 

lie  was  ordfdned  priobt  in  1790.  and  daring  the  from  A.  D.  420  np  to  that  period,  have  bMOfs^ 

revolntion  lived  in  retirement,  m  the  monntaina  Mated  fa  Latin  and  in  RrigHah. 
of  Rouergue.  llo  returned  to  Paris  in  1 600,  and      BOYLE,  Richard,  "  the  grcflt  earl  of  Cai* 

bconino  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  St,  boruOct.a,1666,atCtamterbux7,in^]$laad,^ 

Sulpice.  The  members  of  that  seminary  were  Sept.  16. 1644w  He  was  bore  a  eoimiKMr,fti 

dispersed  by  the  einpcror  in  1811 ;  but  on  tlic  educatod  for  the  law,  hni  liaving  lo*t  Ws  p.*- 

restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814,  ho  re-  ents,  hia  reeonroes  were  so  slender  tlui  it 

smned  his  professorsbip.   One  of  his  principal  became  derk  to  1^  B.  Mmwcod,  diMIn 

works  is  aircctcd  a^^ainst  the  philosophical,  of  the  court  of  exchequer.    Not  seeii^  ^ 

theological,  and  political  opinions  of  Lamenn^.  any  prospect  of  advancement^  he  threv  ^  b 

The  revolution  of  1B30  sent  biro  agfun  to  tbe  sitnimon  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  ftaKf 

mountains,  hut  lio  ri  iurncd  to  Paris  atler  writ-  email  beginnings  he  Locaine  a  person  d  vsi 

iug  a  defcuco  of  social  order  ogain&t  modem  note  about  the  coort.   His  marriage  to  i 

cerbonarisro.  lady  of  fbrtono  ineraased  Ms  importsncr  j 

BOYLE,  a  central  county   (  ^  Kentucky,  wife  boipieathing  Lim  a  landed  c.^flfo 

bounded  N.  £.  by  Dick's  rivof,  a  branch  of  the  about  ^600  a  year.   His  abilities,  and  ii 

Kentucky,  and  comi     :     an  area  of  180  rrrowth  of  his  possession^  raised  Um^i 

.'iquare  miles.    It  h  is  adrLi<,  ridi  toil,  and  a  host  of  enemies  and  detractors;  ani?*-*^ 

finely  diversified  surface,  underlying  which  hellion  of  Monster  reduced  him  to 

are  extensive  beds  of  1!raefrt»ne.  Seven  mac-  He  retnrned  to  England,  and  vfaHed  Ww 

.adaniiz.  il  r<..i.!s  t:u  i  t  at  Danville,  the  oonnty  again  in  tho  suite  of  the  earl  of  E-=?«x._  W 

.H'at,  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Lexington,  his  presence  renewed  the  malice  lui^ 

The  staples  arc  grain,  hemp,  hay,  and  tobacco,  tractors,  who.  baring  brougbt  ftfiml  diirje 

rir.d  iM  IS.'O  the  productions  amounted  to  089,-  again.st  him,  ho  attended  before  the  EngW 

703  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  103,346  of  oats,  807  privy  council,  and  pleaded  his  cause  withsOT 

tons  of  bomp,  l,r.fio  j)oimds  of  tobacco,  and  roreebefbreElixabetti  in  person,  that fl»<l"«J 

20,f>ol  of  won].    Tlicro  were  10  grist  mills,  took  him  into  favor.    ITo  was  mmlt^  dtrt^ 

4  tanneries,  10  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  the  council  of  Munstcr,  and  presently  iKWg 

andOSSpnpUs  attending  public  schools.  Formed  considerable  e.«itates,  which  hceolomiw'* 

in  1841,  and  namtd  in  honor  of  John  Boyle,  Protestant  tonants,  and  nuuiflged  eo  t^*- 

chief  justice  of  Kentucky.    Pop.  in  1850,  call  fortii  a  remark  from  Cromw(^tiiS< » 

9,116,  of  whom  8,424  were  slaves.  there  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  eaa 

BOYLE,  a  town,  parisli,  and  barony  on  the  tlioro  had  been  no  rebellion.  Alter  i 

river  Boyle  in  Ireland,  108  miles  N.  W.  of  of  minor  promotions,  in  1620  he  was  cwJi* 

Dnblin.  Tbe  barony  is  now  divided  into  2  cHtI  of  Cork,  and  in  1681,  lord  high  twfifc* 

parts,  tlio  more  northern  bearing  the  name  of  c>f  Ireland,  whidi  offire  w.as  made  l:cwlits9 

Boyle,  and  tlte  other  that  of  French  Park,  in  his  family. — Rogkr,  5th  son  of  tl» 

The  pariah  has  a  diversified  surface  dotted  ceding,  bom  April  26,  16S1,  d!e4  OA  W 

with  stiiall  lake.^  and  comprises  a  largo  extent  1679,  known  as  Lord  Broghill  dnriiigt-Vrro- 

of  improved  and  well-cultivated  land.   It  con-  tectorate,  and  earl  of  Orrery  in  tbe 

tains  Lord  Lorton's  demesne  of  Rockingham,  of  Charles  II.   He  was  won  to  tbe  ? 

Tlie  town  is  f^ituated  in  a  picturesque  country,  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland  hy  f''''®*^ 

8  miles  N,  W.  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  1  at  a  period  when  he  was  known  to  be  ecp?" 

mile  from  Loitgh  Key;  Pop.  in  1851,  8,483.  in  favoring  tho  return  of  Charles  IL, 5* 

The  river  Hoyje,  hero  crossed  by  2  bridges,  of  material  assistance  in  reducing 

flows  UiTough  it,  dividing  the  old  from  tho  subjection.    After  the  protector 9 de^i^jj 

modem  porUon,  The  latter  is  the  more  neatly  one  of  Richard  Cromwell's  privy  o<nW»i 
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hmnd  tiie  restoration  of  COuDies  11.,  hy  lAom 

16  was  created  carl  of  Orrorv. — KouBirr,  an 
miucut  pliiluioplier,  bom  uL  Lismoro  Uastlc, 
rolaad,  Jan.  26^  1626,  died  at  London,  Deo. 
D,  1C91,  Ho  learned  to  speak  Latin  ond 
rruucli  whilo  yd  &  cliUd,  in  the  Louso  of  hu 
lather,  tho  oatI  of  Cork.  In  1 6S5  ho  went  to 
•Iton,  wlitro  hii  father's  friend,  Sir  ITenry 
Cotton,  was  provoat;  in  163ii  travelled  with  a 
utor  to  (  .Li.cva.  He  returned  in  1G44,  en- 
iched  with  ..  kT;<^  ^v]i  d;:c  uf  Italian  and  mathe- 
uiitica.  lieuii^  ieit,  heir  to  a  good  estate,  he 
broted  hia  tune  to  phj'sicol  L  luiiio^  and 
ras  ono  of  the  founders  of  a  club  which  after- 
ward become  tlio  ro>'uI  society.  lu  1&54  he 
his  manor  at  Stellbrid^,  to  reside  at  Ox- 
:  I.  nrircr  li!3  i^cicntific  fnends.  It  was  here 
uuL  unproved  tho  air-pmnp,  made  his  im- 
mortal disco^eriM  in  pneanmtica,  and  gave 
ho  first  hinta  of  a  theoiy  of  colors.  Amid 
he  most  moltifariooB  philosophical  cxperi- 
Qcnta  and  j)ublicataoo%  which  exerted  a  great 
jid  beneficial  inlluonco  upon  seieuco  in  England 
Jid  in  the  world,  he  also  wrote  man/  ruUgioua 
iftpeni^  havinff  become,  from  tboroogh  study  of 
he  original  Scriptures,  an  earnest  Christian, 
le  instituted  an  annual  course  of  publio  leo- 
urea,  known  as  "  Boylo  lecturer,"  upon  tiM 
vidences  of  ChrisUanity ;  bore  the  expense  of 
translating  the  New  Te(rt;ament  into  Malay ;  re- 
garded the  tranalator  of  QroUns's  Dd  V«ritats 
nto  Arabic,  and  bought  a  wliolo  edition  fordis- 
ribution  in  the  East;  contributed  laraely  to  the 
printing  of  tlieNew  Te^jmentin  Tn»idi;  lod 
n  short,  spent  about  $3,000  per  annum  for  mis- 
ionory  eiiten>ri£<^  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to 
helawmof  hispen.  HawMomTamUytoved 
nd  respected  for  tho  pnritr,  modesty,  and 
Aergy  of  hia  character;  an  energy  the  more 
isnoMlEable  from  the  delicacy  of  his  ordinary 
tate  of  health.— Oeables,  born  nt  Chelsea, 
^.ug.  1673.  died  Aug.  28,  17ai.  Ho  waa  the 
:d  son  of  tlio  oooond  earl  of  Orrery  in  Lreland, 
md  was  graduated  Clirist  Church,  Oxford, 
in  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Phalari!«,  the  pre- 
hoe  of  which  eoDtaInt  ft  disparaging  allusion 
o  Richard  Bentlcy,  having  be«n  publiahcd 
indor  his  name,  he  became  oomplioated  in  the 
Vmoiif  oontroversy  whleh  VNm  on  the  ful^eet 
)f  tho  epwtle.s  between  tlic  c-minri\t  Carnhrid^'O 
icholan  aud  between  Atterbury  and  other  dis- 
ingafahed  Mholm  of  OxIbnL  <S«6  Bamsfv 
iiicuASD.)  In  1700,  Mr.  1? ovlo  ol:<  t.  d  to 
jwrliament.  In  1708  he  soooeeded  to  the  Utlo 
leriofOneiy.  Heoeleredtheaniif.aiiiMrv^d 
IS  mi^or-general  under  ■Marlborough  in  Flandcr  i, 
md  after  tiie  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  ITlVwaasent 
is  envoy  to  the  itrtM  of  BnlMBt  md  Jlaadbra, 
uid  raised  to  tho  English  peerage  with  tho 
itie  of  Lord  Boyk.  Qnder  Qeoige  L,  he  waa 
wo  of  fhelordiof  fheMohtfnbw,  botia 
ivas  confined  C  montlis  in  the  tower  for  high 
xeasoQ,  as  an  accompiioe  in  Sayer*a  plot,  ia 
Oiehitter  part  of  hie- life  he  enMeaUBHdf 
Aith  philosophical  subjecta.  The  instrument 
n  hi  bi  ting  the  plauetory  revolBtiaDe  wm  caUed 


dter  him  an  orrery  by  Geoi^  Gmham,  tho 

invt'nt'^r,  although  it  is  said  by  I^'-.  Johnson 
'•that  tho  whole  merit  of  iuveutmg  it  bvjlunga 
to  Bowler*  A  mathcmalldtB  of  Lichfield.'*^ 
Jf>itK,  only  son  of  the  prccedim?,  bom  Jan. 
2,  1707,  died  Nov.  16,  1762.  Be  suc<)ooded 
his  father  lu  tiie  house  of  lords  in  1731,  aud 
constantly  opposed  the  administration  of  Sir 
Boberl  Walpole.  But  he  was  fond  of  retina* 
tnent  and  of  Uterary  pursuits.  He  vended 
Bomo  time  in  Ireland,  and  was  acqumnt- 
od  with  Swift,  aud  in  1732  puUiished  **Ko- 
■uirks''  on  his  life  and  writings.  He  waa  a 
voluminous  author,  edited  the  dramatic  works 
and  state  papers  of  his  great-grandfather,  Pliny's 
Ietl«i%  the  "life  of  Bobert  Gary,  earl  of 
MomnouUi,"  and  wrote  In  tho  "World,"  the 
"  Connoisseur,"  and  the  "  Qentleman's  Ma^- 
xine." 

BOYLSTON,  NionoLAS,  an  American  mer- 
chant, and  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  bom 
hi  1716,  died  in  Bmton  in  1771.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  university  £\ ,500  to  found  a  proft-ssorsliip 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  John  i^uincy  Adams 
was  instaUt  d  first  Bojlrton  **  l»ofes8or,  June 
12,  ISOO. — Wakd  NicnoLAs,  alfo  a  benefactor 
of  the  same  university,  and  son  of  the  preoediug, 
horn  1750,  died  in  1826.  In  tho  year  1800  he 
gave  to  tho  medical  school  of  Harvard  college 
a  valuable  collection  of  medioal  and  anatomical 
books,  and  mide  providon  fx  ita  peri»etDaI  In^ 
ci^asc. 

BOYLSTON,  Zabdul,  a  physician,  and  the 
ftrst  who  practised  iaoenletion  for  the  Hinall^ 
poi  in  America,  bom  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
1680,  died  in  Boston,  March  1,  1766.  In  1721, 
when  the  small-pox  appeared  at  Boston,  the 
attention  of  tho  fa<:ulty  was  caUed  by  Cotton 
Mather  to  the  prwticc  of  inoculation-which 
had  been  just  introduced  into  western  BaropO. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Boylston,  however, 
they  treated  the  oommunication  with  disdain, 
lie  commenced  the  jweetioe  in  his  own  fa&iily, 
and  thiT  Iinving  been  bmupht  safely  through 
tho  disorder,  b«^an  to  extend  it.  The  oppoei- 
tioD 'was general;  it  was  treated iS e orime^  ae 
t]ic  V,  i'ful  spreading  <  'f  a  lualignant  poison,  as 
a  blasohemona  interferonoe  with  the  dispod- 
tioiMofP>wideiiee,eiMieitepdfagthetaffliotion 
from  which  all  good  men  were  praying  to  bo 
relievecL  becaosei  as  it  was  doubtless  a  judg- 
DMoft  Of  €k)d  on  the  land  for  their  afaMi,  to 
endeavor  to  remove  it  would  onlycrpose  the 
people  to  atill  heavier  inflictiofia.  The  cxaspcr- 
alien  beoimo  ao  groat,  that  the  doelar  vea  in 
some  danger.  Six  of  tho  ministers  came  oat 
solemidy  in  his  snj^ort,  and  the  practice  ap- 
proved M£  In  mi  and  im  he  inooa- 
luted  247  persons ;  89  were  inoculated  by  oth- 
ers;  of  the  whole  number,  oolj  6  died.  Diu> 
ing  the  aame  period,  of  who  had  fhn 
disoaso  in  the  Balunl  mv,  CT  aeidj  one^ 
aeven^h|died. 

BOYilB,  n  rirer  of  InlanS,  ftnned  by  tho 
corifluenoe  of  several  small  streams,  in  tho 
eouthem  part  of  Meath,  whence  it  haa  a  N.  £. 
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cour-c  fn  f^o  t'livn  of  Navan,  where  it  is  joined 
by  tlio  Hiackwater.  After  this  it  flows  iMftrlj 
E.  to  Droghedn  on  Its  left  bank,  sod,  4  mOM 
btlow  tliat  <  ity.  falls  into  the  Irish  poa,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  DunAnj  point,  the  southern  head- 
Umd  of  DnndaUc  bay.  It  is  frnuma  for  the  de- 
cisivo  hattlo  fun^rht  .Tnlr  1,  1690,  bc'twccn 
William  UL  of  England,  at  the  bead  of  a  com- 
bined foree  of  English,  Dutch,  and  allied  de- 
tachment-, of  filmo-t  every  Protostant  khijjdom 
ia  Eorope,  and  the  ox-monarch  James  IL,  with 
an  liiTading  French  and  Irish  reftigee  army. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bom,  John,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  EngUfih  Bible  under  James 
I.,  born  at  NettlesheM,  6nffi>Ik,  Jan.  S,  1560, 
died  .Tan.  l  i.  K>  i3.  When  James  I.  dircoU-d  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  bo 
•wta  ebosen  as  one  of  the  traoatatora,  and  not 
only  oxceuti-d  Iih  own  ta^k,  which  was  the 
Apocrypha,  but  also  that  of  one  of  the  others. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  6  wbo  met  at  station- 
ers' )i:ill,  to  revi^  the  wliole,  which  t(i<k  they 
performed  in  9  months,  having  each  from  the 
company  of  stationers  80  shillings  a  week.  He 
afterward  assisted  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  puhlish- 
Ing  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Being  in 
great  poverty,  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  made 
him  prebendary  of  his  church  in  1615.  Ilo 
left  a  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  death,  one  of  which, 
on  the  text  of  the  Erangelists  and  the  Acts, 
was  published  in  1^55. 

BOYTAOA,  or  Buttaqca,  a  Portuguese  ar- 
chitect, died  abont  1628.  He  bnilt  the  fortifi- 
cations uf  Arzilli^  and  Tangiers,  but  Iiis  chief 
work  was  the  magnilicent  convent  of  Belem. 

BOZMAlSr,  John  Lekds,  an  American  histo- 
rian and  jnrist,  born  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Ang,  26, 
1767.  died  there  April  23, 1823.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1783,  studied  law  in  London,  and  afterward 
practised  that  profession  in  his  native  state, 
where  for  several  years  be  acted  as  deputy 
attorney-grni  r;d.  His  leiral  reputation,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  various  law  tracts  which 
he  published  tmm  time  to  time,  as  legal  ques- 
tions arose  in  the  courts.  He  wrote  a  "  Histori- 
cal and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Prime 
Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  in  which  he 

{)raised  Washington,  and  oondemned  Frank- 
in;  but  it  was  suppressed.  Dnring  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  the  elder  Ad- 
ams, he  wrote  much  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
and  at  a  later  period  in  Denine's  "Portfolio." 
In  1822  he  published  ut  Wiishingtou  an  est-ay 
on  the  colonization  society,  in  which  h»  dia> 
cussed  the  question  of  the  onVin  of  rnccf.  His 
literary  rei»utatioa  rhietly  rests  on  his  "  History 
of  Maryland,  from  the  earliest  settlement  in  1688, 
to  the  Restoration  in  IfiRn,"  a  posthumous 
work,  publisihc<i  in  1836,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  irenertil  as»eml)Iy  of  that  state. 

BOZHAH,  I?<  >sTT?A,  now  Busrait,  an  ancient 
Syrian  city,  situated  on  an  oasis  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  now  an  Arabian  pashalic.  It  Is  79 
mile?  8.  S.  E.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dama«cuF, 
It  is  meutioued  iu  Scripture,  as  a  town  both  of 


the  Yoahite^  and  the  Edomite*,  and  a?  tiesfi)- 
ject  of  prophetic  deaoooiation  botli  bj  ia» 
mlah  and  Amoa.  Boirah  fainiodmliiMl» 

came  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  littr  tb 
chief  seat  of  the  Neetorian  chnrdi.  Batiil 
onphalleainy  a  nrin;  not  more  thiB  t im 

families  inhabit  it.    "  Bozrah  shiill  kctce  i 
desohition,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  t  mmP 
BOZZAKIS,  JlCaBOO^  eon  of  Guistoaioetf 

Gcorjre,  a  Suliote,  of  a  chieftain'?  famur,  ^  - 
in  1789,  died  Aug.  20, 1823.  He  wss  eir^  ia- 
Tolyed  In  Mvotntlonary  norencotB  sil  ^ 

jects,  and  was  obliged,  at  the  iK-ginnlng  o'  'it 
present  century,  after  the  Dall  of  Sail  tocfCM 
to  the  loidan  isundB,  where  he  imitn  irMtflQK 

or  exiled  Arm . it olic  chieftains,  and  twlpr.a 
the  fruitless  attempt  at  revoIati(Hi,  aetoa  &m 
in  1806  by  ^e  Rnsrfant,  then  atwirirlttlb- 

key.  When  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  rt^tored  tie 
Ionian  islands  to  the  French,  and  depri?fdtb 
Greeks  of  any  }iO[>e3  of  hnmeifote  dwrnot^ 

Marco  entered  the  French  service  as  a  KrpiS 
in  an  Albanian  regiment,  in  which,  iisa,k 
fbther  and  imele  senred  as  mslora  hi  Ifillh 

became  a  member  of  the  Imaria,  t  wdsy 
formed  to  promote  national  reoeontioMB^ 
embracing  tbe  most  prominent  wedoi  «kA 
in  1S20,  the  All  iuiian  chieftain,  Ml  PsA».toi 
arms  against  the  Porte,  he  invited  to  bis  aid  iii 
exiled  Suliotes,  and  Bosraris  with  BOOftDww 
repaired  to  Epirus  to  fight  against  tic  C^> 
mans,  having  tirst obtained  from  Ali, Igtnith 
the  restoration  of  the  motmtains  w  wL  b 
1821  tlie  insurrection  against  Turkt-r 
p^neral,  and  Bozzaris  fought  desperateljit^ 
in  general  unsuccesd^y,  in  coml^u^™ 
the  English  and  Americm^  who  hfld  hoi-, 
themselves  together  for  the  liberation  of  Giw«- 
The  only  exception  to  this  general  iIl-8aoc«'* 
his  taking  of  I'emussa,  and  compelling  4 Tsi- 
ish  pasha,  at  the  head  of  1,800  maO^ 
down  his  arms  and  surrender  at  diiewW!* 
compensation  of  which,  in  the  foUowinf  5* 
he  lost  the  flower  of  the  Greeks  »d  Flal* 
lencs  in  a  desperate  effort  to  rerictml  tt** 
tress  of  Suli,  after  a  day's  terrible  figbtii: « 
Krionero.    He  was  disappointed  in  eip«^' 
the  continued  alliance  of  the  Albani«i».^^ 
did  not  cease  offensive  preparations  ti'J 
1822,  the  fatal  battle  of  Peta  destroyed 
of  the  Greek  and  Philhellenic  soMien.  J* 
then  threw  himself,  with  800  Suliotcs,  intolfr 
polonghi,  in  which,  hy  various  sorties,  sn* 
gems,  and  negotiations,  he  maintained 
•gainst  repeated  attaeka  till  the  end 
cnnipiifn.    On  tlio  reorganization  of  ttefrg 
arui} ,  m  1823,  when  Mavrocordaio 
the  supreme  command,  western  Hellte. 
sistingofTbessaly,  Epirns,  Acaraania,  sfi"-^: 
lia,  was  assigned  to  the  Suliote  Bozrarii; 
ea-«item  HeUas,  including  Doris,  ,^ 
cris,  BcBOtia,  and  Atticii,  fell  to  the 
the  celebrated  partisan  Odysseus,  or  Tlj^ 
At  the  end  of  June,  in  this  year,  tlie  btterc^ 
pcvorely  defeated  one  of  the  rns'n  Mie*" 
lurks,  under  Mehemet  Paaha,  at  IlienwfH' 
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hotwot  n  the  ancient  sites  of  Thebes  and  Liva- 
dia,  and  agun,  oa  July  17t  roated  the  Ottomans 
with  prooigloQs  ikngfater  on  t2ie  pUna  of 
CLiTronea.  ThoM  6Tentt,  connected  &^  they 
werei  in  the  imiglnation  of  all  men  who  ad- 
mfreo  patriotinn,  and  wera  adM^ari  cmoogb  to 
know  any  thin^'  f  f  tho  old  Persian  wars  of 
Sraeoei  with  the  glories  of  that  first  stmgglo 
!br  dm  fibv^  oTBiiropo,  as  against  orirald 
Ie:*potism,  raised  a  flamo  throughcnt  Cliris- 
<«adom.  Thb  enthasiaam  was  still  more  t»< 
•mamlSif  «zdtedf  wImil  on  Aug.  flO^  the 
)a9ha  of  Scutari,  at  tho  nead  of  20,000  men, 
vbo  had  taken  poaseaabn  of  the  heights  of 
igrafa,  laA  wm  tiurMtenfiig  to  poor  down 
lisforoej"  upon -:'Etorift,  to  luako  c  K^juest  of  tlio 
ong  defended  Mifisolooyehii  was  surpnaed  at  mid- 
dght  in  Ms  Minp  at  "tUKepttoM,  nnder  tlw  Ibot 
tf  ifount  Tyrnphrcstus,  hy  Marco  and  Con- 
tantine  Bozzaris ;  the  fonnor  of  whom,  with  a 
landftil  of  500  Soliotes,  fought  his  way  to  ^o 
'ery  tent  of  t'lo  commandor-in-chicf,  and  was 
UUed  by  a  random  shot,  while  making  the 
•adts  or  Behino  his  prisoner.  The  victory, 
lowover,  wan  decisive  ;  tho  Turks  lo^t  all  their 
rtUlery,  standards,  and  baggage,  and  were  fol- 
awed  np,  until  the  rout  was  complete,  by 
Jonatantme,  wlulo  ^(arco,  dying  in  the  mo- 
oent  of  a  victory,  which  he  believed  to  be  de- 
iflive  of  the  liberties  of  hia  coontry,  ez- 
lairaed,  "  Ooold  ft  8iilkil«  Mff  dfo  a  ooblcr 
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BRA,  ft  Sardinian  province  of  Alba  in  the 
istriot  of  Coni,  on  the  Stora,  and  capital  of 
tie  commune  of  the  same  name,  contoming  a 
ymnasiurn,  metal  founderiea,  and  8  churches, 
'op.  11,500.  The  environs  produce  silk  of 
icellent  quality.  It  is  ooanected  by  railway  with 
arin  ana  Coni.  The  town  was  called  Braida 
I  the  middle  ages,  conouered  in  1652  by  Duko 
imanucl  Philibert,  ana  in  1628  the  fortified 
wtle  was  converted  into  a  convent  for  Oapu- 
iin  friars. 

BRABANCONIsE,  tho  national  hymn  in  tho 
elgian  revtdntion.  Tho  word^i  aro  by  tJio 
)nDg  French  actor,  Jenneval,  who  died  in 
?30  on  tho  battle-field  near  Berchcra,  Rnd 
ho9o  mother  received  from  govcrnmeut  aa 
innal  allowance  of  nstrly  fGoo.   The  music 

by  tho  Belgian  mnsician,  Yan  rrinipicnhout, 
ho  WOH  promoted  to  tho  office  of  chapel-mas- 
and  presented  with  a  gold  enuJF-bOK  by 
u  king.  The  versse  of  the  fiMbttoOHM  end 
ith  tho  stanza: 

/>(  rnUrtiUU  a  brUt  F»ranff9^ 
Sttr  t'arbrt  d*  la  liberU. 

BRABAN^ONS,  a  class  of  adveaturcra  and 
wless  soldiers  in  the  middle  agesi  leedjto 
;ht  for  pay  on  either  f^i  lo  and  in  any  quarter, 
ley  derive  their  naiue  from  Brabant,  tho 
ief  nursery  of  these  troops,  and  were  partU)» 
arly  notorions  in  France  in  tlio  12fh  renttiry. 
BRABANT,  Drcirs  of,  one  of  the  ancient  di- 
jions  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
9U«id  end  CMderiind,  on  tU  &  1)7  (he  eroli- 


Udiopfleof  Li^ge,  on11ieB.b7llieeofintieeo# 

Namur  and  Hainault,  and  on  tho  TV",  by  Flan- 
ders and  Zealand,  The  Men^ii  and  Tongri 
wete  the  eboiigliiel  InhdiitaBte  of  ttits  ooon- 
try,        the  Romans  it  was  matle  part  of  tho 

rtvinoe  of  GaliiA  Belgica.  The  Franks  settled 
ft  In  the  8fh  eentury.  In  fhe  partition  of 
the  Frankish  monarchy  it  formed  i);irt  of  the 
kingdom  of  Anstrosia,  and  from  978  to  1005, 
wte  jofaied  to  fhe  dvohy  of  Lorr^ie.  When 
Duke  Otlio  of  b.rraine  died  childless  in  1005. 
Godfrey,  count  of  Ardennes,  was  acknowledged 
by  ^  emperw  Henry  n.  es  doke  of  Brab^t. 
T!i.:  crusader,  G<»dfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  duko 
of  Brabant  until  he  went  to  Palestine,  when 
iSb»  flef  wee  eeqaestrated  by  the  eni|>eror,  and 
it  passed  into  several  hands.  In  1349,  Duke 
John  UL  received  from  the  emperor  the 
goldm  bull  of  Brabant,  according  to  which  no 
Brabanron  could  apperJ  to  a  liigher  court  of 
Judgment  than  that  of  tho  duke  of  Brabant. 
Duke  John^  eldest  daughter,  Joanna,  be- 
queathed the  duchy  to  her  nephew,  Anthony, 
2d  son  of  Philip  tho  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(U05).  Duke  Anthony  fell  on  the  P^nch  side, 
at  tho  battle  of  Aginconrt.    TVith  Philip,  tho 

Jounger  In-other  of  Anthony,  the  line  of  tho 
ukes  of  Brabant  terminated  (1429).  Brabant 
passed  to  Philip  the  Gi>od,  d  uke  of  Burgundy  ^and 
remained  an  integral  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy until,  in  1484,  Maximilian,  emperor  of 
Germany,  nuuriod  Mary,  the  heireas  or  Charles 
the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.  Brabant  then  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. The  enaperor  Charles  V.  left  it  to 
hb  son  PhUip  n.  of  Spain,  to  which  crown  it 
thenceforwara  belonged.  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherland.-i,  Brabant  was  among  the  first  to 
join,  but  was  not  goocessful  in  its  efforts.  At 
the  peace  of  Monster  (1648),  the  northern  part, 
or  Bois-le-Duc,  was  altandoned  to  the  Unitea 
Provinces,  and  received  the  name  of  North 
Brabant;  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  wore  cut  ofi"  from  the 
ancient  limitd  of  tho  duchy,  and  erected  into 

Xate  territories.  The  remaining  part  was 
I  thenceforth  South  Brabant,  and  remtuued 
a.«i  part  of  tho  hereditary  possessions  of  tho 
Spanl-jh  crown,  until  the  extinction  of  this  line 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  18th  century, 
when  it  reverted  t.j  Charles  VI.,  afterward  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  was  thenceforward 
known  m  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Both  Brabants  were  conquered  by  the  French 
arms  in  1794,  and  united  to  France,  North 
Brabant  was  changed  into  tho  French  depart- 
ment of  Bouche:^-du-Rhin.  South  Brahant 
was  formed  into  the  departmeuts  of  La  Dyle 
and  Denx-Nethes.  At  toe  congress  of  Yienn* 
(1S14),  both  Bf^bfints  were  taken  from  Frnnoe, 
and  given  to  the  king  of  IluUauil ,  but  ai  lUo 
tevolntiou  of  1880,  South  Brabant  ioined  the 
revolt  of  t!ie  province*?  which  had  formerly 
been  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  it  hxis  siiico 
formed  part  of  the  kingth  au  of  Belgium,  while 
North  £«b«iitj«iiiaiii»  peri  of  (he  nnsdom  ol 
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Holland. — Nowra,  a  province  of  Ilolland ;  area 
about  2,000  8<iuaro  miles;  pop.  in  1857, 
409,078;  divided  into  21  cantons,  and  8  arron- 
dissements,  Bois-le-duc,  Bre<la,  aiul  Eindhoven ; 
capital,  liois-lo-Duc ;  number  of  members  of 
tho  provincial  assembly,  42;  of  dejmties  to 
the  national  assembly,  7.  Tho  principal  rivers 
are  tho  Mouse,  the  Dommel,  and  the  2  rivers 
Aa,  There  are  numerous  caii&l^,  of  whicli  that 
of  Breda  is  tho  principal.  Agric  ulture  is  in  an 
advanced  condition,  notwithstanding  tho  hu> 
midity  of  the  soil.  The  pasturage  is  bad  along  tho 
banks  of  the  Mouse,  but  better  in  the  interior. 
Mutton,  poultry,  bees,  game,  and  fish  are  abun- 
dant. Pine  is  the  principal  tree ;  of  mincrtds  tho 
country  is  entirely  destitute.  The  prosperity 
of  the  linen,  cotton,  cutlery,  and  porcelain  manu- 
factures, and  other  branches  of  industry,  ia 
great,  and  tho  inhabitants,  although  slow  to 
adopt  innovations,  are  distinguished  for  their 
laboriousness  and  frugality,  and  the  country  is 
free  from  beggars  and  paujMjrs.  One-half  of  tho 
popidation  is  Protestant,  tho  rest  belonging  to 
tlie  Roman  and  Jewish  persuasions. — bouTn. 
tho  metropolitan  province  of  Belgium,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  E. 
by  Lioge  and  Limburg,  on  tlio  S.  by  Uaiuault 
and  Numur,  and  on  the  W.  by  East  Flanders.  The 
population  of  South  Brabant  is  828,323,  on  an 
area  of  about  1,269  square  mUes.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  Oatholio.  A  part  speak  Flem- 
bh  and  others  Walloon.  Tho  soil  is  flat,  and  in 
some  places  wooded.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Dyle,  tho  Demer,  and  tho  Benno.  Tho  climate 
is  rather  moist,  but  healthy,  Tho  agriculture 
is  of  the  first quaUty,  tho  laud  being  cultivated 
like  a  ganlen.  Tho  products  are  rye,  wheat, 
oil-seed,  and  buckwheat,  but  little  fruit.  Cat- 
tle are  reared,  mostly  oxen  and  horses ;  so  are 
bees.  Its  manufactures  are  of  woollen  and  cot- 
ton etnlTs,  linen,  Brussels  lace,  leather,  hato, 
playing  cards,  tobacco,  starch,  brandy,  paper, 
and  oil.  South  Brabant  is  intersected  by  sev- 
eral railroads  and  canals. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  tho  Papal  States, 
about  25  miles  from  Rome,  on  tho  west  shore  of 
the  lake  of  Brocciano ;  i»op.  about  2,000.    It  has 
'iron  works ;  in  the  vicini^  are  thermal  springs, 
and  a  large  baronial  castle  of  tho  15lh  century. 

BKACCIOLINI,  PoGGio,  one  of  the  early 
revivers  of  classical  learning  in  Italy,  bom 
Feb.  11,  1880,  at  Terra  Nuova,  near  Arezzo, 
died  in  Florence,  Oct.  80,  1469.  In  1414  ho 
attended  Pope  John  XXII.  as  apostolic  secre- 
tary, at  the  conncil  of  Constance.  In  1 4 1 6  he  un- 
dertook the  laborious  task  of  searching  the 
ancient  monasteries  for  manuscripts,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  7  orations  of  Cioero,  and 
a  great  nomber  of  other  classical  writings. 
Ilaving  impoverished  himself  in  these  re- 
searches, he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  to  go  to  England,  but>  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  in  the  literary 
atmosphere  of  tho  country,  ho  returned  to 
Italy  in  1431,  and  again  became  apostolic  secre- 
tary to  Martin  Y.  and  to  several  sacoeeding 


pop^  haying  served  not  less  than  8  popwli 

the  same  capacity.  On  the  appearance  of 
plague  at  Rome  in  1450,  he  wiUidrew  to  Flor- 
ence, where  ho  was  chosen  chancellor  3  yest 
afterward.  His  *'  History  of  Florence  "  (traa^ 
lated  by  his  son  Jacopo  from  Latin  into  Ital- 
ian) comprises  the  period  from  1350  to  145B. 
Among  his  most  finislied  prodnetioot  ia  his  Dift- 
loguo  on  Nobility.^'  His  writings  are  on  mooL 
philosophical,  and  controversi^  subjects, 
comprise  many  tranalationa,  orations,  and  lct> 
ters,  tho  lutter  deriving  peculiar  interest  ixoB 
their  reference  to  contemporary  Ufe.  His  wofki 
have  not  yot  been  properly  collected,  the  BsmI 
edition  of  1538  being  considered  inuM^Mk 
His  biograjihy,  written  by  tiio  RevTwUHsDi 
Shepherd  (Liverpool,  1802),  was  tran^Atcd  into 
Italian,  German,  and  French. 

BILVCE,  CuARLss  LoBiNQ,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
in  1826,  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1847, 
after  which  ho  was  for  a  few  months  engaged  a&a 
school  teacher.  He  then  entered  tlie  theoloci- 
cal  department  of  Yale  college,  from  which  bo 
subsequently  removed  to  the  Union  theoloeic&l 
seminary  of  New  York,  where  he  completed  tl« 
usual  courso  of  study  and  preparation  fur  the  min- 
istry, and  has  since  been  a  rocognixed  puUia 
preacher.  Ho  has  never  connected  lamjielf,  how- 
ever, as  a  clergyman,  with  any  sector  church,  bat 

E reaches  in  whatever  pulpit  is  offered  to  him, 
is  discourses  invariably  relating  to  the  practi- 
cal application  of  generally  received  reiigioos 
opinions.   While  in  the  New  York  theological 
school,  ho  was  in  tho  constant  habit  of  visiting 
prisons,  alms-houses,  and  hospitals,  preaching 
and  otherwise  endeavoring  to  benefit  their  in- 
mates.  In  1850  ho  made  a  pedestrian  journey 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  also  visiting  th« 
Rhine,  Belgium,  and  Paris.    An  account  of  a 
part  of  tlie  journey  in  England  was  afterward 
published  by  one  of  his  companions,  under  tba 
title  of     Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England."   In  tho  autmnn  of  tbe 
same  year  he  went  to  Hamborg,  and  examined 
with  groat  interest  and  care  tho  reformatory 
institutions  of  that  city.   Tho  winter  was  eta- 
diously  spent  at  the  tmiversity  of  Berlin.  In 
the  summer  of  1851  ho  proceeded  into  Hmi^ 
ry,  and  having  visited  several  persons  snppossd 
to  sympathize  with  Kossuth,  he  was  arrested 
at  Gross wardein,  and  brought  to  trial  l»eforo  a 
court-martial  as  a  spy.   The  trial,  though  som- 
mary  in  character,  was  protracted  by  want  o 
evidence,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by 
tho  discharge  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  of  clandes- 
tinely communicating  a  knowledge  of  his  sito- 
ation  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  tbea 
oharg^  dWaires  of  the  United  States  at  Vien- 
na.  An  order  for  his  immediate  conveyance  to 
Vienna  was  at  once  despatched,  and  he  $ooo 
obtained  his  liberty.    lie  afterward  visit^ 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  schools,  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions.    Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1852,  he  becfune  interested  and  asso- 
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^UbtA  In  Ihe  iMnerolent  labors  of  tb«  Rev.  Mr. 

Pease,  among  the  mo^t  <li';:r:iJ..<l  cla^-»  -^f  '!. 
city  of  Now  York.    In  the  >i/riuj|  of  lHo2  lie 
pablished    Hangarr  in  1851,"  which  was  soon 
afterward  reprinted  in  England.   While  en- 
ga(^  in  the  benevolent  operations  started  by 
Mr.  IV;v-o,  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  a  kind 
of  Saadi^  schools,  called  '^Boys*  mootiuga,*' 
telonded  especially  for  the  benefit  of  vagrant 
or  stroet-waudering  cliIMrcn.    ITis  enor^les  at 
length  became  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
0dt  portion  of  the  oommmiity,  and  bis 
labors  throu^'h  tlio  public  press  and  lectures  in 
the  churched,  he  was  chiedy  ln*tniracntal  in 
the  formation  of  an  associaUon  called  the  cliil- 
dren's  aid  society,  for  the  tran-ferrin^j:  of  dosti- 
tate  aud  vagrant  children  found  in  the  .'^treet.s 
to  well-selected  homes  in  the  countr>-.    Of  this 
society  he  is  still  the  secretary  and  priru  ipal 
agent.   The  society  has  also  established  iii(hi>^ 
trial  schiu.ls  and  lodging  houses  for  newsboys 
and  others.  It  employs  at  present  16  agents 
MoA  toaeheni  al  an  expense  of  about  $12,000 
a  year.    In  the  vari   .>  -  huols  atTiliatintr  with 
it,  more  than  1,000  girls  are  rctgularlj  in- 
rtnicted,  and  aeVeral  htmdred  yonttiAil  atreefe 
trader?  aro  brought  tinder  favorable  influences 
at  its  lodging  and  reading-rooms.   More  than 
4,000  children  have  been,  through  its  agency, 
famished  with  rural  homes,  and  put  under 
training  for  habits  of  uu  tliodicAl  industry.  In 
18D8,  Mr.  BraoopublishL  d  <  Homo  Life  in  Ger- 
many."   A  journey  in  northern  Europe  in 
1856  famished  the  materiuLi  for  his  Xorae- 
folk  "  (New  York,  1857),  a  description,  with 
0(^ioa«  statistioa  and  personal  adventures,  of 
tbo  religioaa,  social,  and  political  condition  of 
tho  people  of  Sweden  ana  Norway. 

BKAOEi  JoNATUAiTt  aa  American  judge. 
horn  Kov.  19, 1T64^  at  Harwington,  Conn.,  died 
at  ITartforJ,  Aug.  26,  1837.  llo  f^radtuited  at 
Yale  oollego  in  1779;  studied  law,  and  cs- 
tabUabed  mmadf  In  practice  in  Vermont ;  aftnr 
6  years  he  rcmorod  to  Ci 'unecticut,  and  spent 
tli«re  the  reminder  of  hb  life.  Ho  was  fur  a 
long  time  judge  in  tbo  ooauty  and  the  probate 
ronris,  lie  also  served  as  roprofcntativi-  b '  ♦h 
ill  the  stale  and  tho  national  kgislalure,  ;uid 
was  for  9  years  mayor  of  Ilartforo. 

BRACE,  JruA,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  bora 
at  Kewington,  Conn.,  in  1806.  She  lost  both 
eight  and  liearing  at  tho  n^o  of  4  years  and 
6  months,  and  soon  forgot  the  few  words 
iIm  bad  learned  to  speak.  At  tbe  afe  of  18 
Bhe  entered  the  American  a.<ylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dnmb  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  caro  of 
<bo  Rev.  Dr.  Gallradet,  fai  wblcb  Instltiitlon  abo 
1ia<i  remained  (with  the  exception  of  one  year 
passe il  in  Boston)  nntU  the  present  time. 
Never  prepossessing  In  hw  uppmtme^  and  at 
her  admission,  in  consequence  of  orcr-lndul- 
g«nce,  eelflsh,  sullen,  and  exacting,  her  case  was 
one  of  great  difSculty.  The  existence  of  tho 
triple  infirmity  under  whicVt  sIm-  labored  was 
hardly  known  at  that  time,  and  she  was  re- 
0afdad,  flonaoquontly,  as  a  pa^vboloeiaal  oiiil- 


o  itv.  As  compared  with  some  ofher  blind 
d  jif  inutea,  whose  history  liiw  been  recorded 
M  iiliiu  a  few  years  past,  the  docs  not  t^eeiu  pos- 
sessed of  any  extraordinary  abilities,  and,  but 
for  her  misfortune,  would  probably  have  passed 
as  a  very  ordinaiy  woman.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns tho  outward  and  physical  nature,  she 
mani£Mts  much  intelligence ;  she  sews  very 
wen,  ttireading  ber  needle  readily  witb  ber 
finj*er!<  and  tongue;  she  rnake:^  moi^t  of  her 
own  dresses,  whidi  aho  b  very  particular  to 
bam  in  tbe  uteet  (luiUoii ;  does  a  burge  amonnt 
of  sewing  for  others ;  selects  ber  own  clothes 
in  the  laundry,  and  iruus  them  carefully;  is 
very  neat  and  particular  in  her  dross,  and  ex- 
hibits marked  habits  of  order.  Her  temper 
has  lost  much  of  its  asperity  during  her  resi- 
dence at  the  asylum,  and  she  is  now  generally 
ajnioblo  and  kind  to  her  associates.  She  ex- 
liibits  a  marked  aversion  to  gentlemen,  and 
avoids  the  mole  pupils  and  teachers,  except  8 
or  8  of  tho  older  teachers,  to  wbom  aho  baa 
become  attached.  She  possesses  great  tenaci- 
ty of  memory,  and  nice  powers  of  discninin:-.- 
tion.  She  di<;tinp:uishcs  readily  articles  belong- 
ing to  any  person,  and  If  left  bi  ber  eare  wfll 
pi  vij  tlicm  to  no  one  Imt  tlie  owner.  Site  keep? 
LerjicJf  appri^  of  tlie  progress  of  time,  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  notes  tho  return  of 
the  Pahbath,  of  which  she  often  avails  herself 
to  enjuy  some  delicacy,  which  she  has  reserved 
during  tbo  week.  In  ber  totaUeotnal  education 
she  has  never  made  much  progress.  A  few 
facts  have  been  acquired,  a  few  lessons  learned, 
but  thev  were  soon  forgotten.  Nor  h:us  her 
moral  development  beofi  so  satiafiBCtory  as 
would  have  been  desfavble.  It  Is  donbtml  if 
site  possesses  any  distinct  idea  of  Cod.  Slio 
has  some  notion  of  a  resurrection,  but  proba- 
bly a  vogue  one ;  nor,  though  the  effort  baa 
often  been  made,  can  her  dormant  curiosity  be 
roused  to  inquire  for  the  author  of  the  natural 
objects  of  which  she  has  some  knowledge. 
8tdl,  limited  as  b  her  know  led  ),'e  of  wliat  seems 
the  alphabet  of  relipion.  she  b  not  wanting  in 
maninstations  of  the  mor.al  senae.  Bhe  seems 
t  1  liave  a  sense  of  right  and  wronp.  and  while 
tenacious  of  lior  own  rights,  she  will  not  know- 
ingly invade  those  of  others.  She  is  never 
guilty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or  deliberate  wicked* 
ness,  and  at  tho  bedside  of  the  sick,  few  are 
more  gentle  and  thouglitfnl  th:iu  slie. 

BRACHIOPODA,  Buaohiopods  (Gr.  ^9^- 
Xtov,  on  arm,  irovr,  a  foot),  one  of  the  claasss 
of  mollusca,  named  by  Cuvior  from  2  long, 
dilated  armsi  which  project  from  tho  side  of 
tbe  month,  and  witii  which  they  create  currents 
that  bring  them  food.  By  Do  BlainviUo  and 
Owen  they  were  called  paliMranchiaiOy  from 
ptOihm,  amanfle;  and  hranchia,  gilb,  the  deli- 
cate mantle  oovermg  the  body  constituting  the 
respiratory  apparatus  of  the  animals.  They 
aro  bivalve  snell-fish,  differing  firom  the  eon- 
cbifera?  in  the  valves  ^eing  always  unequal; 
yet  they  arc  symmclncai  and  equal-sided.  By 
tbtdd  nMaaiiito  tbtj  wan  comounily  oalled 
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lamfadet.  or  lamp-itieUfl."  from  thd  roaem- 
bkoM  of  thdr  fbnn  to  that  of  the  antl^ 

laiiij'- ;  tho  holef  r  the  wnck  in  these  being 
re{>rtiM)ntod  in  tho  ehdl  by  tho  curved  beak  of 
w  rtntnl  ralre,  throofh  which  tho  organ 
j)ass<'3  ]>y  wliicli  the  ariirn.-il  attaches  itself 
to  aixy  Kubstuuce.  The  brachiopoda  all  belong 
to  MUt  water.  Thej  are  fbnnd  attached  to 
corn!-=.  to  other  shell;*,  and  to  the  under  sides 
of  .xliciviiig  rocks.  Tlay  uro  met  with  in  verj 
deep  wat^,  being  drawn  up  sometiniea  from 
the  bottom  several  hundred  feet  below  tho  sur- 
face. They  endure  all  kinds  of  climate ;  and 
in  the  duration  of  genera  from  the  remotest 
(geological  periodai  no  other  olaM  exhibits  audi 
ft  ateliili^  at  dtaneter.  The  earlieet  tonna  of 
animal  life  were  the  lingulao  of  tho  lowet^t  fos- 
riliforoas  rocks.  The  gonos  has  cootinued 
through  all  theloDgeertoBof  formaikioa,  dnring 
which  inultitudeg  of  other  fonns  liiive  been  in- 
troduced and  spread  through  an  immense 
nonber  of  species,  all  of  wbieo  have  long  since 
diiappeared,  leaving  no  tj-pe  of  their  family  in 
existence ;  but  the  ancient  family  of  lingula  is 
Still  UH  t  with  in  the  I'acifio;  and  the  terebra- 
tulo,  whicli  was  intrtnluccd  in  peri'xls  nearly 
as  remote,  has  its  representatives  living  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  class,  about 
70  recent  species  are  known;  but  of  the  fossil, 
more  than  1,000  extinct  flT>ecies  have  been 
described.  Tltey  coustittito  a  lurgo  proportion 
of  the  shells  found  so  abundant^  throu|^at 
the  Kew  York  system,  as  the  sfM^m,  peo- 
dacta\  arr\  ]i,o,  strophomenas  &c. 

BBAL  lilbTOClUiONOUS  curve  is  the  tiUe 
glren  by  John  Beraonilli  to  s  carve  In  wbteh 
ft  body  would  slide  in  the  least  possible  time 
from  one  point  to  another.  It  is  a  ojrcluid; 
and  the  attempt  to  prove  this  led  Lagnnge  to 
lnv<  ni  tlie  calculus  of  variations. 

MUALilMANN,  LrisK  Kaboukx,  a  German 
nutlioress,  who;'e  selected  poems  were  pabiUshed 
at  Lvipsic  in  1824,  chiefly  known  by  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Novalis  and  Schiller,  born  at 
Korhlitz,  Feb.  9,  1777,  was  of  a  morbid,  senti- 
mental disposition,  which  caused  her  to  eonip 
ndt  tairide  at  Halle,  Sept.  17,  1822. 

BBAClIYOrRA  (Gr./3paxwr,  short,  and 
ft  tiO),  a  tribe  of  crustaoooos  animals  of  the 
order  deeapoda,  or  kamobramekia.  Thief  are 
dif.tinptii>h..il  from  the  macroura,  i>r  long-tailed 
tribe  of  this  order,  hj  the  shortness  of  the 
caodal  extremity  nd  n»  rfmple  struetuw  irlth 
few  joiut-^.  Tlic  crabs  belong  to  this  trilN^ 
lobsters  and  shrimps  to  the  macroura. 

BKACKEN,  a  county  of  Eentncky,  border- 
ing on  tlie  Ohio  river.  It  is  dr.iined  by  tho 
Korth  A  irk  of  Licking  river,  and  has  a  soil 
geoerally  fertile  nd  prodnelivtt.  It  covers  on 
area  of  200  .square  miles,  was  or;ranized  in 
17flO,  and  dt-rives  its  name  from  a  small  creek 
which  rise-  in  it.  In  1850,  the  productions 
were  87o,(»25  bushels  of  Indian  com,  52,818 
of  oats,  2,12!»,370  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  1 3.550 
of  wool.  There  were  12  com  and  flour  mills, 
10  saw  uiUa^  i  tMumnim,  16  chnrohes^  aodMO 


ills  attending  poblio  lohools.  Yalno  o(  knd 
'18M,  $1,566,029.   Capital,  AupisU;  pop. 
8,903,  840  being  slaves. 

BKACK£NEIDG£,  Ussn  M.,aaAii>enm 
jurist  and  ^pkmatist,  bora  fai  Ffttibaif,  Fi., 
May  11,  1786.    At  7  years  of  ago  he  wa?  av. 
alone  to  St.  Genevieve,  La.,  to  learn  tLe  French 
langOigii.   At  90,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  b« 
commenced  practice  in  Stmierset,  ilarykih!. 
In  1811  he  dfsctaded  the  MUsissippi  in  i 
keelboat,  steam  not  being  tljcn  in  u^,  aLil  wca 
received  tho  appointment  of  doputy  attorMj- 
general  for  tho  territory  of  Orlians,  afttrwaiii 
tho  state  of  Louisiana,   The  next  year  be « -j 
made  district  judge,  althoogb  oolj  2S  j(tn«{ 
age.  This  obliged  him  to  leam  the  BpuA 
law  and  language.   During  the  war  of  1S12, 
he  corresponded  with  the  gowromenL  gin^ 
iban  some  valaaUe  infoniMtioa,  sad  iftch 
ward  wrote  a  historj-  of  the  \s  ar,  vlncL  va 
translated  into  French  and  Italian.  lie  took 
an  active  part,  in  conjunction  with  Ur.  CUj, 
in  ln  half  of  the  acknoM-ledgment  of  th? 
de^it-ndenco  of  the  South  American  ui-i; 
Beside  other  prodnotions,  he  wrote  &  piimpll : 
under  tho  name  of  an  "  Anuriran,'*  ad(lre««>l 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  president,  whicii  wl^  r^ 
published  in  England  and  France,  and  bcii| 
8nppos<Hl  to  express  the  views  of  tbe  Aiaeriea 
government,  was  replied  to  by  the  ink* 
k^an  Carlos,  tho  Spanish  minister.  He  wis 
named  on  the  ooounission  to  tbe  Sooth  Ad^ 
ean  republic^  wbfch  aded  intbefri^Cot- 
gress,  Dec.  ISIT,  and  on  his  return,  mlMiti 
his    Vojage  to  South  America,"  viiieh  ni 
said  bf  Hmnboldl  to  eontofai  m  ■'eiiniii' 
nary  mass  of  inionBation.*'   Tie  entered  mr- 
ida'in  1821  with  General  Jackson,  to  vbca 
hii  Mqoiintance  with  the  I^soeh  and  Sfn^ 
languages  and  usages  recommendc-d  lim,a« 
in  May  was  appointed  judge  of  ilie  wt^a* 
diitaiot)  in  which  office  he  remained  for  19 
year?.    Removing  in  1832  to  Pittsburg,  ta  w- 
came  an  uctive  politician,  and  in  1840  o^tsa» 
a  seat  in  Congress,  and  tho  year  after  wi*  ve*^ 
ft  oonuniasioner  under  the  treatj  with  Uxsifi- 
His  political  writings  Lave  been  nraneroai 
BRACKEN  niDGE,  IXcon  Hexbt.  fs;-'' 
the  preceding,  an  American  aathor  and  jtif^ 
bom  near  Ounpbelton,  In  Sootlsnd,  in  I  i48.diM 
in  Ph  iladc  j  hi  .i,  in  1 81 6.  At  5  years  ofa^  he  cm 
with  his  father  to  this  country,  fitted  hitnstK'™ 
flwasBlstaoce  of  adergyman,  for  PriDcetox^^ 
lege,  while  working  upon  a  farm  in  tl'^  iDlenj 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  supported  himself 
his  collegiate  course  1^  teachfatg  In  m^'- 
tion  with  Philip  Frcneau,  lie  composed  and  J- 
liverod  for  a  graduating  part  a  poem,  m  *'« 
form  of  a  dialogue,  on  the  "Bisuip  Glorjj^ 
America."    He  became  tutor  in  ti>« 
studied  divinity,  and  was  a  chaplain  in  tt»** 
tinental  army.'  He  soon  relinquished  tM  F: 
pit  for  the  bar,  edited  for  a  time  the  '  iw^ 
States  Magazine  "  at  Philadelphia,  c»t*;"^,* 
himself  at  Pittsburg  in  1781,  participate.*'': 
Oallatin  in  what  was  known  as  tbe  vbtf^'^ 
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inmmstloii,  and  wai.fl|ipoteted  in  lT9d  one  of 

the  jadges  of  the  snprr»me  court  of  the  state, 
vhicb  office  he  held  tili  his  death.   His  "  Mod- 
MCbiyalr^,  or  the  AdventONSof  Oaotain  Far- 
rapo,"  is  an  admirable  littmorons  nna  political 
satiro,  and  has  been  especially  popular  tlirough- 
oat  the  West.    Th^'  first  portion  was  published 
at  Pittsburg  ia  1796,  and  was  repabliahed  in 
PhQadelphU  in  1846,  witii  iHnatratioin  by  Dtrw 
ley.  TTic  second  riortion  was  published  10  years 
after  tiM  firsts  ana  both  were  iwoed  tf^ether  in 
1619.  BraokemidgewMafiiMdMloarsdioIar, 
eminent  for  social  wit,  snppnrtM  JefTLrsoii,  wim 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  wrote 
manv  inisoetlaneous  essays  and  fbglnv*  veraea. 

I3f?ACT,  in  Lotfiny,  a  leaf  growing  nt  tho 
base  of  a  tiower-branch.  It  is  usually  a  small 
and  imperfect^  often  lanoeoUte,  leaf;  and  aoine> 
tirae^  OS  in  tho  common  dr^TrorKV  a  numb<»r  of 
bnicts  are  crowded  together  aruuud  the  boso  of 
a  riprvtiib  or  ntnbcl,  and  form  an  involucre. 

UKACTOX,  Henry  de,  lord  chief  lustico  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  died  prob- 
ablv  about  the  year  1373.  llo  was  c(l(i<  att^-d 
nnS  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Iawb  at  Ox> 
ford,  and  about  1844  was  made  one  of 
ifhi-rnnt  T.-n  yoar^  later  he  became 

chief  justic*^  and  held  the  offiee  80  years.  He 
wrote  Da  Ln^lhm  U  dmMMfiuliMmit  AnglitBy 
one  of  t',<-.  v'nrlie^t  EnijUsh  law  book". 

Bii.\Dl)OCK,  EuwAKu,  a  British  general, 
born  in  Perthshire,  about  1715,  died  near  Pitts- 
b'K  c.  V:\.,  July  13,  1755.    Having  served  with 
distmction  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany, 
bo  waa  in  1755  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
war  ngninst  the  French  in  America.    Ho  set 
out  j^K»n  after  Lis  arrival,  on  on  expedition 
«pun«t  Fort  Duqnesno.  Although  unacquainted 
with  Indian  waifare,  ho  d'lsregaraed  the  soggea- 
tlons  of  Col.  Washington,  acting  as  his  atde-d«- 
cainp,  feH  into  mi  lunSusii  of  Froneb  ami  Tn<li- 
woM  near  that  fort,  July  9,  1755^  waa  defeated 
with  great  lots,  and  b^ng  morldlj  wotmded, 
die<1  nrter  a  Ti;i>tv  retreat  of  40  mile". 

BRADFOKD,'  a  N.  E.  county  of  Pcnnsyl- 
mnia,  bordering  on  Kew  Toric,  andoompriainff 
an  area  of  IJT'^  square  miles.    li»e  north 
brnnch  of  the  8u-<quehaana,  Tioga  rivw,  and 
Townmla,  Wyalndng  and  Sugar  creekB^  ara  tha 
principal  strenTn«.    The  cnrface  is  uneven  nnd 
thi<*k!y  w(xk!.  (I  with  pine,  hemlock,  and  sugar 
maj  •]>'.    The  soil  is  good,  and  in  1850  produced 
:?71.14»  bushels  of  corn,  801,876  of  wheat, 
C 1 0, 1 7fl  of  ont«,  892,31fl  of  potatoes  (the  great- 
est fin.mtity  produced  by  any  county  of  the 
state  except  Philaddphia  cOQa^),  llfiX^  torn 
of  bay,  1,500,2-19  poanda  of  batter,  and  198,- 
of  iti;>i'U'  ^iiL'nr.    Tliorc  were  T)^  cliurclioH, 
3  newspaper  offices,  and  ll.SSd  pupils  attend- 
ing pnblte  wlraoK  Iron.  bitamlnotM  eoal,  and 
pan  f'^ton.?  f\ro  nbnndant,  but  lumber  forms  tho 
chief  article  of  export.   The  county  was  formed 
In  1910  and  called  Ontario;  in  1812  it  received 
it^  present  name  in  honor  of  William  Bradford, 
a t  torni^T -general  of  the  United  States.  OapitaL 
rowttDda.  Pop.  in  19BQ,  4%8»1. 


BP.ADFORD,  a  market  town,  eonnty  of 
Wilt^,  EiidatHl,  on  tho  rivor  Avon,  107  miles 
from  Londun  by  railroad ;  pop.  in  1851,  4^240. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  Is  noted  nr  pro- 
ducing broadciotha. 

BRADFORD,  a  market  town  and  j>arli!inion- 
tary  borough  of  Yorkshire,  England,  sondiiii:  2 
mambera  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  1851, 1 03,778. 
It  ia  919  nties  tnm  London  bj  railway.  The 

{>arish  of  Br.iilfonl  is  large  and  very  populoin, 
nolodiog  several  other  towns.  In  its  vicinit/ 
are  the  celebrated  iron  works  of  Low  Moor 
find  Bowlin'T,  kTio^vn  cvf  rywhcro  for  tho  supe- 
rior quality  of  their  productions  and  their  pon- 
deroQs  castings.  Bradford  itself  is  one  oT  the 
principal  scats  of  tho  worsted  mnnnfaj^turc, 
Iwth  ia  yarn  and  in  I'lvce.  The  town  is  well 
bnllt,  beautifully  situated  at  the  udon  oi  8  ex* 
ten<«ive  valleys,  with  trr-tureeqne  scenery  in 
the  surrounding  conmry,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  many  ancient  and  excellent  schools. 
The  Airedale  college  for  the  education  of 
Independent  ministers  is  at  Underclitfe,  near 
BradtVird,  nud  a  Wesleyan  seminary  for  minis- 
ters' sons  at  Woodhonso  Qrore;  and  about  6 
iBDes  fttm  tlie  town  Is  the  Hor»rian  settle- 
inotit  of  Fidncfk. 

BKADFORD,  Aldex,  an  American  writer, 
bom  at  Dnxboiy,  Mass.,  tn  1765,  iSM  in  Bo»> 
ton,  Oct.  26,  1843.  lie  wn^  descended  from 
Gov.  Bratlford,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1786,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tional chnrcb  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  for  8  years, 
and  afterward  engaged  in  tho  book  trade  in 
Boston,  as  a  part  ni^  r  of  the  firm  of  Bradlbrd  and 
Read.  Leaving  trade  for  politics,  be  was  sec- 
retary of  state  in  Massachusetts  from  1812  to 
1824.  He  published  a  history  of  Mas-^achusetta 
from  1764  to  1620,  and  manj  fogitive  pieoea 
at  dlffi^reiit  times. 

BP.  ADFOPJ),  Andrew,  an  American  printer, 
son  of  William  Bradford,  bom  in  rhiladelphia 
about  1686,  died  Kor.  26,  1742.  He  was  tlio 
only  pririf.  r  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  to 
1728.  He  piil>liahed  the  tirst  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  22, 1719,  oaUed  the  Ameri- 
can "Weekly  "Nfi  rrnry."  It  was  by  him  that 
Bei^amin  Frafiklia  was  first  employed,  on  his 
arrival  in  PhUa<1cIphia,  in  1723.  In  1732  he 
wa<?  pn^tTn aster ;  in  1735  he  kept  a  book  store 
nt  tin-  si-u  of  the  Bible  in  Second  street. 
In  1738  he  reraovetl  to  No.  8  South  Front 
street,  to  a  house  which  in  1810  was  occupied 
as  a  printing  house  by  his  descendant,  Thomaa 
Bradford, j)ublishcr  of  the  "True  American.'' 

BRADK)RI>,  John,  an  English  martyr, 
bmnt  at  Smithneld  after  a  long  imprisonment, 
July  1,  1'"").  TTi-*  persecution  \va>*  owini!;  to 
bb  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  It  is  said  thai  he 
was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  by  Latfrner  on 
rr!=t1tntion,  that  ho  restored  some  of  the  king's 
gO(Hli»  which  he  had  dishonestly  appropnated 
while  at  Calais. 

T>P  ADFOPD,  WTi.TiAn,  second  frovcmnr  of 
Plymoutli  colonv,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
fiiManli»1666,'dtod]|ii7  9^1697.  Whenonlj 
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IS  was  one  of  n  company  wWch  made  an 
ftttcmpt  to  go  over  to  Holland  for  the  sake  of 
RTMiter  rdigiooB  freedom,  Imt  being  betraye<L 

he  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  a  Fcrona 
Dnsnccessful  attempt,  ne  at  length  jo'mad  iiU 
brethna  et  AmHtcrdam.  Ho  engaged  in  the 
plan  of  removing  to  America  with  iTie  Eii^jlisli 
congrepntion  :it  Leyden,  and  sailed  iii  the  lirfet 
ibip.  Upon  tluv  death  of  Gov.  Carver,  in  1621, 
he  was  eleoted  to  supply  his  place.  One  of  his 
first  acta  was  to  adopt  measures  to  confirm  the 
leogao  with  the  Indian  Kic-hcm  M.i.<:<as()it.  In 
the  beginning  of  1622,  when  the  colony  was 
BntjeolM  to  ft  difltressing  famine,  a  threatening 
incfisage  wa"  rrToivi  d  from  tlio  f  li  1  i -n  of 
NarragODsett  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  arrows 
bound  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  The  gov- 
emnr  sent  back  the  sl^iii  filkd  with  powder 
and  ball.  This  dooisivo  reply  Hnished  the  cor- 
respondence. The  Karrogansetts  were  so  terri* 
flea,  that  they  returned  the  skin  without  even 
inspecting  its  contents.  In  return  for  his  kind- 
ness and  ftttentioas  to  Massasoit  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  the  sachem  di«clopcd  to  the  colony  a 
duuguruua  conspiracy  aiaoitg  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  suppressed.  It  ajjpearing  that  the 
•oaroi^  of  their  provisions  grew  out  of  their 
f^rtem  of  ooimnunity  of  labor,  it  wta  decided 
in  the  spring  of  li>2:5  tliat  cacJi  faniily  sliould 

Slant  for  itdelf,  on  ground  to  be  astugnod  to  it 
y  lot.  The  fntenud  gorenuneiit  of  the  edonj 
was  founded  on  a  routnal  compact.  The  first 
legal  patent  or  charter  was  obtained  in  the 
name  of  John  Fierce;  but  in  16S0  n  more 
comprclaiisivc  one  waa  issued  in  the  name  of 
TVlUtam  lirsMlfurd,  his  heirs,  associates,  and 
assigns.  In  1640,  the  general  court  reouested 
him  to  deliver  the  patent  into  their  lianas,  mnl 
upon  his  complying,  immediatilv  returned  it 
into  his  custody.  He  was  annually  eleoted 
governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  excepting  five  years 
•t  different  intervals,  when  he  declined  an  elec- 
tion. Thonj;h  without  a  Kamed  education,  he 
wrote*  history  of  Plymouth  oolonvfrcMtn  1602  to 
1647.  Ob  the  retreat  of  the  Bntlah  army,  in 
1775.  the  MS.  was  carried  away  from  the  library 
of  the  old  south  cimrch  in  Boston,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  lost  80  years,  waa  reeovered  and  printed 
entire  by  the  Ma^-aohnsotts  lii-iforical  8o<-ir  ty  in 
1656.  liov.  Bradford  had  also  a  large  book  of 
eopiee  of  letters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  tiie 
colony,  which  U  \(>^t.  A  frafrment  of  it,  )iow- 
ever,  found  iuagrucer's  shop  at  Halifax,  has 
also  been  printed  by  the  same  society,  accom- 
panied by  a  descriptive  and  htitorical  aoooont 
of  New  England  in  verse. 

BRADFOIil),  Wii.M.vM,  the  first  printer  in 
PennsyiTftnia.  bom  in  Leicester,  England,  in 
1669,  died  in  Now  York.  Hay  28, 1762.  Being  a 
Quaker,  liermi^Tated  in  Kis-J  or  ]  t".S3,  and  lan^ 
where  Philadelphia  wHs  afterward  bnilt,  bef<»0 
ft  hoow  was  begun.  In  I68T  he  printed  an 
almanac.  The  writings  of  Georj^  lCi  ith.  which 
he  printed,  having  caused  a  quarrel  amou^  the 
Quakers,  he  waa  arrested  iu  lGU2and  imprison- 
•d  for  libel   On  l»ia  trial,  when  the  Juatioo 


charged  the  jury  to  find  only  the  fact  as  to  th« 
printing,  Bradford  maiutaiuud  that  thej  wen 
to  find  also  whether  the  paper  waa  reallr  aefr 
tious,  and  tliat  "-the  Jury  are  Judges  in  law 
well  as  the  matter  of  fact."   He  was  not  con- 
victed, but  having  incurred  the  displeasoranf 
the  dominant  ]>arty  in  Philadelphia,  Le 
moved  to  New  York  in  16'J3.    Iu  that  year, 
ho  printed  the  laws  of  the  colony.    Oct,  16, 
1725,  he  began  the  first  newspajier  in  New 
York,  called  the  "  New  York  Gazette."  In  ITSS 
he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabethto^^n,  N. 
J.  Being  temperate  and  active,  ho  reached  a 
great  age  without  sldcneflH,  and  walked  aboat 
on  tlie  very  day  of  hi^  duath.    For  more  thrir  50 
years  ho  was  printer  to  the  government  of  New 
York,  «Dd  m  80  yean  the  only  ooe  in  the 
provinro. 

BliiiUFORD,  WnxiAM,  attorney-general  ef 
the  United  Btatcs,  bom  in  Philadalpihia.  Sept. 
1 4, 1 765,  died  Aug.  23, 1 705.  He  was  gr&dnited 
at  Princeton  college  in  1772,  and  comment  t  d  ilie 
study  of  the  law.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  npca 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Brita:i!i, 
he  joined  the  militia,  in  which  he  attained  ti>« 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  consequence  of 
iU-health,  he  was  obliged  to  resiga  at  the  enl 
of  9  years,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  n 
Philadelphia  in  1779.  In  1780  he  was  aj^jK  iai- 
od  attorney -general  of  Pomaylvania.  Vc^ct 
tiMnenr  oonatitntlott  ha  waa  appointed  a  juJ^ 
of  the  supreme  court,  Aup.  22,  1791.  Ufva 
the  promotion  of  Edmund  Kandolph  to  the  c^ice 
of  secretary  of  state,  ho  reodved  trom  ISmk' 
ington  the  appointment  of  nttomcr-g^eneral  of 
Uie  United  States,  Jan.  2d,  17U4.  In  early  lili 
he  wrote  pome  pastoral  poems  in  imitatiaaaC 
Shenstone;  but  h.U  ]irinc5pal  production  ■ra* 
an  "  Inquiry  how  im  tlie  PuJiihhment  of  I>,-uth 
ia  neoefv^arv  in  Pennsylvania." 

BRADLEY.  I.  A  southern  conntr  of  Arkaa- 
saa,  contmning  958  square  miles,  and  traverwd 
I'V  Saline  rivt-r.  The  surface  is  generally  levtl 
and  the  prodnotioDfl  iu  1854  amoimted  to  174- 
168  bnAeb  of  eorn,  8,684  of  wheat,  31,851 
of  oats,  and  8,860  bales  of  cotton.  Ca;  itAl, 
Warren.-  Pop.  in  1864^  5,ldl,  of  whom  pOd 
were  davaa.  IL  A  B.  E.  oounty  of  TieBMHBia 
bordering  on  Georgia,  botmih  d  on  the  N.  E- 
by  the  lliawassee  river,  and  compritiiiig  an 
of  about  400  square  miles.  The  mut^  h 
even,  and  in  the  sonth  mountainous.  Hie  nil 
is  productive,  and  in  1850  yielded  694. $K 
bu>^hel8  of  com,  161,419  of  oate,  34,662  of 
wheat,  1.600  bales  of  cotton,  and  Sl^lW 
pounds  of  butter.  There  were  22  churches,  and 
8,000  pnpils  attending  public  gcbo<^>lii.  Mad 
of  the  billy  part  of  the  county  is  oovared  witk 
extensive  forests.  Capital,  Otereland.  Ptsfi 
in  1860,  12,269,  of  whon:  7  '.  i  were  slaves. 

BRADLEY,  Jambs,  an  English  astrotMSM^ 
bom  at  Sbwborne,  GlonoeMerdiire,  lEard^ 
I'll':,  ditnl  at  Chatford,  July  ]3,  17C2.  For  s 
while  curate  and  rector,  he  cultivated  astron- 
omy in  i^are  hours,  and  gained  the  fHeodriup 
Of  Newton  and  Balkj.  Ja  xm  lia  waip- 
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pointorl  SaviUan  professor  of  astroiiOiBy,  and  in 
1727  published  hi^  brilUant  di-^ovory  of  tlio. 
aberration  of  light,  leu  years  ol'terwsml,  ho 
published  the  equallj  volaable  discovery  of  the 
nutation  of  tho  earth^s  axis.  In  1742  he  snc- 
coedcd  Dr.  Halley  as  astronomer  royal,  and  in 
IT'i  lie  rvLxivoil  a  peu-iini  in  consiiltTation  of 
tho  "  advantages  of  hia  astronomioal  labors  to 
the  md  navigation  of  Qreafc  Brittfn." 

Uptv)  ITCO  lio  continned  indefatigable  in  tho 
duties  of  tho  obserratofy:  audit  was  firom 
.  Hbfm  observations  that  Meyer  fomwd  Us 
taMo;  of  the  moon,  and  Bessel  drew  tho  dft- 
meats  of  his  Fundamenta  Attnmomia), 

BRADSIIAW,  Joini,  president  of  the  ooort 
which  tric'l  and  coii(k  :iincd  Charles  I.,  sprung 
fr>'ni  a  gi'Oil  Laucashiro  family,  died  Nov.  22, 
1  n  . ».  lie  was  mode  chief  jastloe  of  Chest <  r  in 
IG  IT,  jirotjiotdd  to  the  rank  of  scrfrcmt  in  lt"i48, 
aud  uu  Jau.  10,  1649.  the  comiuis^ioncrs  for 
trying  tho  king  chose  him  for  their  president. 
He  performed  Uio  duties  of  that  arduous  office 
with  great  dignity  and  self-possession,  sternly 
and  pcrliajis  nnfiTlingly,  but  not  in^olentl}-  nor 
savagely,  and  dedared,  on  his  deaUi-bed,  that 
If  tiM  king  were  to  m  tried  and  eondemned 
again,  he  w.ndd  ho  the  first  to  agrr  r  t  .  it  ITo 
was  rewarded  by  parliament  with  tlie  esUto 
of  Lord  Cottinii^n,  Uie  ohanoellorship  of  tho 
duchy  of  Lancoiiter,  and  the  office  of  i>rc«dent 
of  tho  counciL  lie  opposed  Cromwell's  eleva- 
tion to  tho  snpireiiie  power,  and  on  his  aecump- 
tir.n  of  tliO  protectorate,  he  wa<*  ncrnrdingiy 
duprivcd  of  the  chicf-justiccjiUip  of  Chester; 
but  after  Cromwell's  death,  ho  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  council,  and  was  again  elected  president. 
Bradahaw  left  tho  reputation  of  a  cold,  hard, 
and  impassive,  but  u[trip:ht,  conscientious,  and 
horoio  republican,  llo  was  splendid^  buried 
in  Westniinfltsr  Abbey,  but  on  the  restoration, 
hx-i  remains  were  torn  from  tho  tomb  and  gib- 
beted beside  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRADSIIAW,  WreuAM,  an  eminent  English 
puritan,  bom  at  Market  Bo«!worth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, in  1571,  died  in  the  same  county, 
in  161flL  Ks  chief  daim  to  notice  as  an  au- 
thor rents  on  a  small  treatise,  entitled  "  Engliiih 
I'uritunism,^*  published  in  1605,  which  is  valu- 
able an  a  record  of  the  opb^nisof  tho  most 
rifnd  Puritans  of  hi^  time. 

BRADSTiiEET,  Axne,  a  New  England  po- 
etess, bom  in  1612,  died  Sept.  16,  1672.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
tnarrfed  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet.  Her  volume" 
<  T  ji^K-ms  was  puhli^hed  in  London,  iu  1050.  A 
zsoro  oomplete  edition  appeared  at  Boston  in 
1676,  ooDtaining,  among  ottier  additional  oom* 
positions,  her  best  poom,  entitled  "  Contempla- 
tion.'' A  Sd  edition  was  pubii&hed  in  1758. 
She  was  the  mother  of  8  ohifdren,  to  whom  abo 
mft^f  the  following  allusion : 

I  hftj  «l«ht  birds  hktch't  In  itn  neat ; 
Four  cocks  there  «r«r«,  Md  bens  th«  iSStg 
I  nars*t  th«in  np  with  palm  :in(l  OUt^ 
For  cr>*t  nor  )*Dor  dl<l  i  sriar.' ; 
TUl  M  lart  UitfY  ftit  tlMir  wUm. 
Vtwased  ths  tMM  wA  iMnMTlo  riB» 


BRADSTREET,  Jomr,  roi^or-gonoral  in 
America,  in  the  British  pcrrico,  died  in  New 
York,  Oct.  21,  1774.  He  was  in  1746  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  8t.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
In  1756.  when  it  was  considered  highly  impor- 
tant to  keep  open  tho  communication  with  Fort 
O-wego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  wjw  i)laced  at  tho 
head  of  40  companies  of  boatmen,  raised  for 
tiie  pnrpoae  of  sapplying  it  with  stores  fnm 
Scheii'.'ctady.  On  nis  return,  July  3,  175(1, 
with  800  of  his  force,  he  was  attacked  fruni  an 
ainbnsoad&  <m  tiie  Ommda^  river,  but  repulsed 
and  routed  the  enemy  with  preat  loss.  In 
1753  be  commanded  a  force  of  8,000  men,  in 
tiie  eacpe^tion  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which 
was  surrendered  Kv.^.  27,  with  :U1  its  military 
stores,  provisiouii  aixd  merchandise,  on  the 
2d  dar  after  he  commenced  the  attack.  In 
1764  he  ndvanoi'd  with  a  rorf-idc-rablc  party 
toward  the  ludiau  country,  aiid  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  various  tribes  at  l*ros({aeIdA, 
He  was  appointed  major-general  in  1772. 

BRADSTREET,  Simon,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bom  in  Lincolnshire,  En^^land,  in 
1603,  died  at  Salem,  Mass..  March  27,  1697. 
Bred  in  tiie  religious  ftmily  of  tho  earl  of 
Lincoln,  ho  spent  one  rear  at  Cambridge, 
aud  became  steward  to  the  countess  of  War» 
wick.  np<m  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thotmis  Dudley,  ho  engaged  in  the  eru-r- 
priso  of  fuundiiig  a  colonv  in  Massachusett^s — 
was  chosen  assistant  in  jlsrch,  1630,  and  flr> 
rived  at  S  iI  mu  in  thp  poTir«te  of  the  summer, 
lie  became  sccrotarj,  agt  iit,  ai»d  commissioner 
of  tho  united  colonies,  and  in  1662  was  de- 
spatched to  congratulate  Charles  II.  on  his 
restoration,  and  look  after  their  interests.  From 
1073  to  ho  was  deputy  (lovernor-,  then 

governor  till  1686,  when  the  charter  was  an- 
noUed.  When  Andros  -wm  imprisoned  in  May, 
1689,  he  wa5  restored  to  tho  office,  whidi  he 
held  till  tho  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  in 
1698,  with  the  new  charter.  WiUioot  bruKant 
talent^,  his  integrity,  piety,  and  moderation  ob- 
tained him  tlio  confiaence  of  the  people.  He 
advised  the  surrender  of  the  charter  to  Charles 
n.,  warily  distrusting  the  ahility  of  tho  colonists 
to  resist ;  and  .«till  more  to  his  honor,  he  is  rc- 
inemhercd  for  liavitig  opposed  tilO  dttmlona  Of 
the  Salem  witchcrafL 

BRADSTREET,  Simok,  minister  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  bom  in  1669,  died  Dec.  31,  1741. 
He  was  ^ken  of  hj  Governor  Bumet  as 
ond^'of  the  first  tltsranr  eharaefcers  tnd  best 
preaclion*  whom  he  had  met  in  America.  Ho 
was  so  sttbiect  to  hypochondria  as  to  tie  afraid 
to  preach  nvsn  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  fIrom  the 
doiicon's  seat,  without  note?,  usually  Tipon  the 
vanity  of  earthly  things.  Ue  is  said  to  have 
fallen  under  suspicion  of  Arminisnism. 

BR  AD"^ARDIN,  TnoMAS,  snmamed  tho  pro- 
found doctor,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom 
in  Ohiohester  in  1890,  died  in  1348.  Ho  was 
successively  pmfc»«inr  of  theology,  chanotllor 
of  the  cAtiieural  of  Loudon,  confessor  to  Ed- 
ward m.,  Md  iliiaUy,  in  IMa^  irohbUhop  of 
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OaTiterbnrj-.  Tie  <lk'<l  .it  T«ambot1i,  40  «!aT3 
afterward,  wiliioul  liuvliig  bcua  uLIo  to  take 
poMwasioa  of  see. 

BRADY,  llrcn,  an  American  general,  bom 
in  Northranberland  co,,  Penn.,  in  1768,  died  at 
Detroit,  April  lo,  l^^il.  He  t-ntfred  tho  U.  8. 
irmj  m «a  M3«iga,  Harch  7, 1792;  aerv«d  with 
WayiM  in  hk  weatoiti  eiqwcBtiMi,  after  th«  d«> 
feat  of  St.  Clair;  was  mode  lUutonftnt,  Feb, 
179^  and  cai>Uin,  Jan.  1790.  Having  after- 
trvd  left  the  miUiUT  ternoe.  he  was  reatored 
to  it  In  180ft  by  Pre>i<lerit  JeJTeryson,  vrbo  tben 
ii^gan  to  reform  tii^  army.  Juuu  G,  1812,  bo 
waa  tppoUited  colonel  of  tho  22d  foot,  and  led 
his  troops  in  tho  har(l-f"ii!-'bt  battle  of  Cbip- 

Sewn.  They  were  almost  annihilatCHl,  but 
isplnyed  the  great  cat  ooorage,  Geo.  Soott 
Mviiig  in  bl3  report,  "Old  Brady  showed  hiiii- 
•eif  in  a  sheut  uf  lire."  lio  displayed  CHjual 
oonxige  ei  tiio  battle  of  Klagara  Falls,  where 
he  was  wounded.  IIo  was  retained  in  service, 
on  the  reduction  of  the  army,  as  colonel  of  tho 
2d  foot,  a  commission  he  held  until  his  death. 
After  1835  ho  waa  in  oommaad  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  Detroit  wai  the  head-quarters; 
and  while  nt  that  jilace  contributed,  in  no  Kmall 
degree,  to  the  j^icificatioii  of  the  froatien  during 
the  Oanaffiaa  troablee.  He  was  looked  on  hy 
tho  annj-  as  one  of  its  fatliers.  He  received  2 
In^vets,  as  brigadier-ff«iioral,  July  0,  1622,  aud 
as  mi^-general,  for  long  and  faithful  ^ervic  e, 
May  80,  1848.  Immediately  I  efore  bis  death, 
tho  chaplain  of  his  corps  visited  lum  axid  nought 
to  speak  to  him  of  religious  matters.  Gen. 
Brf;f'y  ]i-*tcned  to  him,  and  said,  "Sir,  that  is 
all  n^iil:  my  knapsack,  however,  has  been 
packed,  and  I  am  reai^  to  march  at  the  tnek 
of  the  drum." 

BRADY,  Nicholas,  q  versifier,  bom  at  Ban- 
don,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  1659,  died  at  P.ir)  :  .  i,  1, 
near  London,  Maj  20»  1726.  Uo  waa  partbr 
edueated  at  Qzfoid,  and  partly  at  Trinity  eof> 
leije,  Ptiblin.  In  tlie  revolution  ho  sided  with 
King  William,  who  mode  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lafna,  and  he  aerved  Qoe^  Anne  in  like  capa- 
city. In  1726,  just  before  his  death,  bo  pnb- 
Ksbed  a  poetical  translation  of  Vir^nl,  long  sinco 
fgigotten;  also  a  tragedy,  and  lumurijus  ser- 
mons, nia  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  mainly 
rests  on  a  metrical  version,  in  conjunction  with 
Kahum  Tate^  of  the  malms  of  David. 

BRAG,  a  game  or  cards,  derivin)?  its  name 
from  the  efforts  of  the  players  tu  iaipose  upon 
the  judgment  of  their  opponents,  by  boasting 
of  better  cards  than  they  possess.   As  many 

Sersons  may  play  as  tho  cards  will  supply,  the 
ejiler  piviufr  '  >  i  player  3  cards,  turning  np 
the  last  card  all  round.  Three  atakea  alao  are 
mt  down  by  eaeh  gamester.  The  jbstetafceis 
tdEen  hf  tho  best  card  turned  np  in  the  deal- 
ing roaid.  The  peculiarity  which  givea  the 
game  its  denomfaiation,  ooenrs  chiefly  In  wta- 
ning  the  second  stake.  Hero  the  knaves  and 
nines  are  called  "  bran^rs,*'  and  ail  cordti  falling 
Into  tfie  hands  of  the  players  assimilate  to 
fliMa.  For  omnpla,  1  knava  and  8  tiM%  2 


kn.nve-5  and  1  ac^,  and  2  aces  and  1  trnte.  il 
count  3  ac^.  The  lun*^  operate  in  iLc  sat* 
way.  The  third  slake  ts  won  by  mm 
who  first  makes  iq»  the  earda  in  his  hind  toil 
with  the  privilege  to  draw,  or  not  to  dnv,H 
he  please,",  frvui  the  pack. 

BKAGAf  a  district  of  Portugal,  m  the  pror- 
inoe  of  lOnho;  pop.  in  18^,  W\W!.  Hm 
caj'ital,  of  the  same  name,  pop.  IG.Uhj,  L>  tLc 
arcbiepiacopal  see  of  the  primate  of  FottaM  ! 
IhoBraeara  Angnsta  of  tfieBonni,aip^  | 
to  have  bc-en  founded  In  206  B.  C  It  wi»  ti* 
ca]>itul  of  the  Suevi,  and  one  of  themoctttlt- 
brated  towns  in  the  early  Fortugseae  nauv- 
chy,  but  lost  its  splendor  by  the  lo&ritinje  ii;?- 
C'  lverica  and  tlie  erection  of  Lisbon  iuu>  k  pam- 
arcbate.  TIic  i<  a  fine  eathedral,  boUt  bj 
the  f.r-t  king  of  rortugul.  In  it?  ticiiiiT  '.^ 
the  reuiarkable  pilgrimage  chapel  uf  iL«  i  n, 
Jent4y  which  stands  <m  me  sunaut  of  a  tdtf 
hill,  whence  there  b  a  magnificent  Tiwv 
city,  and  of  its  picturesque  environs. 

BRAGANCA,  or  BxAOiiiZA,  a  &xnd  d 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Traa^lkat* 
Pop.  in  1854, 184,888.  The  capital  of  AiMt 
of  thosamc  name,  was  in  former  timestltcijvi' 
of  the  proTincQ,  and  b  a  plaoo  of  coDadenbten- 
pertanee.  TthaslhoTtrinsof  ae  aadottafli 
one  of  the  finest  feinbil  rcnialas  in  PortapL 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  there  ki^i  ixtee- 
slva  manoAwtory  of  velveteens,  printd  edr- 
coe%  and  woollens.  The  Al/anJii;a  hdoed^ 
most  imnortaut  inland  custom  hi>st»'nf«' 
togd.  Bragan^a  has  given  its  dsom  to  tbe 
present  rogral  fimUj  of  FoctapL  Afk^ 

4,000. 

BRAGAKCA,  HOOBOF,  the  presenlrainiBf 
house  of  Portugal,  derived  from  Affoow,  i^f 
of  Bragan^a,  a  nataral  son  of  Joio  1-  ^ 
I'ortugal.    The  constitution  of  Laniff-j.  li"- 
declares  that  no  foreign  prince  can  msxvei  ''^ 
the  throne ;  emseqnently  in  UT8,  oo  the  i^^ 
of  tho  Portnpneso  hero  Sebostiaa,  ii-  A?  - 
withoatisBoe,  his  people  had  reeenneto  tiKuf 
gitlniatollneof  Bragan^a.  Philip  ILtf^ 
however,  claimed  the  throne,  and  wpf^^**'* 
pretensions  by  on  army  under  the  dnke  ot  At«& 
who,  though  in  disgraoe^  wis  wmnooti^ 
his  retreat  for  thbs  express  purpose.  In 
the  Portuguese  shook     the  Spanish 
the  line  of  Braganf  a  has  ooiHniilil  Is  nil  I*' 
tumd  till  tlie  pre^^'tit  tiriie. 

BRAmiM,  John,  an  Knglish  tenor 
horn  of  Jewish  parents,  m  London,  bIh  d'.  li'*' 
died  there  Feb.  17,  ISM,  enjoyed  a higi»«PJ» 
tion ;  composed  several  opera*,  and  eiwHw* 
a  composer  of  p(.)pulju"  pongs.    1I«?  ni*^"^ 
self  agreeable  in  sooiety  i  changed  his 
name,  Abraham,  Into  Brdism;  ssttia**** 
Tert  to  the  church  of  Engbuid.  miJ  $JD^* 

considerable  fortune,  which  be  lust*  bow««'- 
by  nnsnoeeMftd  spoonktlons.  _ 

BBAIIE,  Ttcoo  M,  a  Danish  »trow^; 
descended  from  an  ancient  ScandinsTiio^' 
ily,  bom  at  Knudstrop,  in  the  old  Siwc- 
piOTiaoeof  teaks  Dea  4k  16M^  died  IbJ^ 


^ 
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Oct  13, 1601.  Whno  a  stndcnt  at  Copcnlia- 
gen,  agcKl  14,  an  eclipse  of  the  8un  drow  nia  aXr 
vMtioo  to  osiroDomy ;  and  2  jeoTA  aitomravd, 
being  Bent  by  his  undo  tt>  Loip-io  t'»  stiuly  Inw, 
be  iocrctly  stadied  astronoiuy.  lii  1571  lio  re- 
turned to  Deiimarlc,  and  biiganto  make  .vstron< 
tmj  bit  main  pnnoU.  S^n  after,  the  kin^ 
gave  Mm  tibe  Immd  of  Ilnoa,  !n  the  soand,  ana 
a  (■uiTi''i«.nt  sti]ioinl  fwr  his  tiiipport.  Ilero  tho 
first  atone  of  the  oba^iratory  was  laid,  Aug. 
im  After  iho  dostli  ct  King  Frederic,  he 
wo."*  <loj>rivc'(l  of  his  {tension,  nud  Wiuii  unaWo 
to  bear  the  esi*enfics  of  his  observatory,  ho 
Vdoetantly  Iclt  it.  Ho  went  to  Copenhagen, 
thcnw  U>  Tl')>to>ck,  ami  finally  to  Prap!K»,  where 
hy  was  received  by  Rudolph  II.,  and  again 
famished  with  means  for  observation,  but  died 
bofure  arcmnpli^iing  any  thing  further.  Al- 
though uu  accurate  observer,  he  \va^  snpersti- 
tious,  even  for  his  timesi,  and  a  man  of  hasty 
tamper.  His  observations  formed  the  bosis  on 
which  his  fi-iend  and  disciple,  Xcpler,  estab- 
lished liis  8  laws  of  planetary  motion.  A  new 
biography  of  iiralte  was  pabUabed  hj  Pedonen, 
Ift  Copenhagen,  la  — Hie  most  eminent 
momlx  r  of  th«',  same  family,  in  modern  tunes, 
was  Coont  Ma-osu^  bom  17dO,  died  Sept  10, 
1844^  whoooenpied  higb  itatloQt  intbe  ami 
And  tho  cnhinct,  and  was  the  lntlmitfl  lUeM 
and  adviser  of  Ik-rnadutte. 

BKAUILON",  IJKAiLonf,  or  lesAita  (Turk- 
L>h,   l!';:^n!'i,    the  capital  of  a  district  of 
tho  saiiK-  luiino  in  European  Turkey,  tiio  prin- 
cipal  port  of  WoUochio.   It  Is  situated  on  th» 
lower  branch  of  that  river,  niid  tho  harbor,  pro- 
tec  ted  by  a  small  islaml  Irum  the  ice  that  driftsi 
down  the  river  in  largo  quantities  in  win- 
ter, affgrda  aeovri^  to  the  shipping.  Tho 
tMaeemuirtstntheprodaeeof  tlieoonntry.  ^luch 
AS  barley,  wheat,  maiie,  linseed,  hit!  .  i  »\v, 
timber,  and  tobaooo.  Tbe  exporU  of  groin,  £rom 
1,600,000  bodu  in  189a,  had  fnoreaeed  in  184»  to 
more  than  8,000.000  hush.,  of  tlio  value  of  aboot 
$a,a&0,000.    Iho  entrances  of  vessels  in  1859^ 
were  1,868,  of  tho  bnrdon  of  260i,891  tone,  aadtiie 
dcaranoesl.lS^  with  ir.l,!)01  ton=!.  Thi'^nnm- 
ber,  however,  decreo^  in  lbu3,  owing  to  the 
Conpiieation  with  Russia.   The  quality  of  tho 
prain,  e«{>coiully  Danuhe  maize,  has  been  of 
lute  years  greatly  improved  by  i>toriug  it  iu  dry 
and  spacioos  warehouses,  instead  of,  as  former- 
ly, in  damp  pits.   The  trade  is  chiefly  conduct- 
ed hr  Greeks;  but  many  Eni^lish  and  other 
merchants  aro  of  late  eiii:;iged  m  it,  BrahiloY 
■offered  much  hj  the  Turkish  wars  in  the 
190k  ontuy,  and  woe  bamed  hj  the  Knmlane 
in  1770,    Afterward  it  was  restored  to  tho 
Tarks,  hvA  eorrendered  to  l^mia,  Nor.  21, 
1809.  Sinee  the  enheeqnent  trea^  of  peeoe  of 
Adrianople,  ithascontinned  to  form  p.nrt  of  Wnl- 
la^Lio.  March  22, 1854k  the  Danube  was  crossed 
here  by  a  di^nsion  of  the  Bvnian  armf,  under 
GortchakolV,  and  in  Ati5n''t  of  tho  some  year, 
it  was  evueuated  by  tho  iiu-ssiaas.   The  town 
hm  been  rebuilt,  and  haanow  many  fineaCreeti^ 
MToral  ehudiM^  •  im»ii«1  oohool,  «  qumi. 
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tine,  a  anprome  court,  and  a  fair  share  of  shopa 
and  bazaars.  Pop.  20,000,  among  whom  are 
many  Greeks  and  Bulgarians. 

BRAILMA,  Braitmax  or  BbattmI,  Bn.vn- 

MANA,  Bll-VHMANlJiM  ^ttlsO  WrittOU  BkACHMANISM 

and  BRAHMcrisM).   Tho  etymon  or  radical  of 
these  terms  b  tho  Sanscrit  briha^  or  rriha^ 
meaning  to  move  intensely;  benco  to  raise, 
extend,  rise,  grow,  produce,  create ;  allied 
to  the  En^ish  brew,  oreed.  Brahma  b  nsed 
to  designate  the  divine  eanse  and  easmoe 
of  tho  universe.    Brahman  and  Brahin'i  de- 
note this  divine  eanae  personified  as  ono  of  tho 
Indian  THsMirllj  or  tfinity.  Brfthmanameansa 
prayer,  and  is  the  name  of  the  argumentative  and 
dLiciplinai-y  j)ortion  of  Uic  Vedaa.  Under  Brah- 
mioism  Europeans  understand  the  religion  of 
Brahma.    In  the  fit  -  nro  of  strictly  hi.-torical 
records,  tho  origin  and  devclopuicut  of  this 
creed  can  only  be  stndied  from  certain  ancient 
Sanscrit  works,  viz. :  1.  The  Vedas  (from  r/  /,  to 
know),  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Brah- 
ma, preserved  by  tradition,  and  arranged  by  Vy- 
iaa.  Xtte/ are  in  8  parts:  thei?^        or  JRieh 
Vtdoi,  oonsisting  of  hymna  and  mantras,  or  mys> 
tic  prayers;  tlio  Yajus  VcJ'T,  in  2  section*,  the 
white  axid  the  black,  on  religioos  rites;  and  the 
JSbmam  Feda^  with  prayers  in  the  form  of  aong^ 
A  4th  Yeda,the  Athnrran  (from  atha,  well,  and 
ri,  to  go),  is  osoidiy  added ;  it  consists  maiolj  of 
formulas  of  conseoni&>n,  expiation,  and  Impfo- 
cation.   2.  Tho  Pnrana*?  (finom  pura^  ancient, 
and  ni,  to  get  or  be),  also  supposed  to  bo  com- 
piled by  the  above-named  poet;  comprising  the 
whole  body  of  theology,  treating  of  tho  creation, 
destruction,  and  renovation  of  worlds;  tho  gcn- 
ealugry  of  gotls  and  heri.K;.-j,  the  reigns  (>f  the 
JCauua,  aod  acta  of  their  desoendanta.  There 
are  18  aeknowlednd  PmnuM,  the  last  being 
the  BIiaij;avata,  or  life  of  Krishna,  by  some  con- 
sidered as  a  sporiooa  work.   la  all  they  con- 
tain 400^000  etansasL  Tho  Fpapurana*,  or  txA- 
norPuranas,  which  nro  of  inferior  sanriity,  are 
alao  18  in  number,  and  are  all  divided  into 
mantraa  and  brikhmansa.  8«  Hie  Jy«iii^  (li^ 
of  heavenly  bodies),  on  nstrolocry  and  as- 
tronomy, is  annexed  to  tho  Vedas.    In  the 
Jyotisha  Colebrook  finds  reason  to  assign  the 
origin  of  the  Vedas  to  tho  loth  anil  I  ttii  cen- 
turies B.  C.  4.  The  Mamtad/ianna*'  tuttm  (com- 
pounded of  J/a«v,  (M^irfTM,  institute,  «!U^<2,  com- 
mand, law),  a  system  of  cosmogony,  and  next 
to  the  Vedas  in  antiquity.   6.  Tho  Jtihdsa  (iti- 
A<i,  traditional  instruction,  and  ^w<7,  to  be),  an 
account  of  heroio  events,  each  as  the  2  great 
epic  poems,  the  JSsHMiyona  (JBfmo,  and  ay<ina, 
dwelling),  or  legendary  narration  of  tho  deeds 
of  Baoia,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  king  of  Oode^ 
bom  at  the  dose  of  the  second  age,  to  destroy 
demons,  and  Ravana,  tho  ?overci:ni  of  Ceylon, 
written  by  Yahniki;  and  tho  MaAalfharatOf  ot- 
trlbated  to  Veda  Vyaaa,  in  18  eamoi,  on  tho 
wars  of  the  progeny  of  the  moon,  or  between 
the  families  of  the  Korus  and  Pondua.  (8eu  BnA- 
OATAT  GniO   Both  tho  Puranas  and  these  epic 
pp«BB  ofwow  widi  ft  ohaotia  and  Maatie 
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mj'tholojrr.  nnd  exhibit  a  medley  of  contcndin 
•ecu.  lliu  {jooplti  to  whoni  this  religion  an* 
OiSb  Bteratare  belong  aro  the  Aryww  (from 
9ryyfiy  excollcnt,  and  householder,  a  \y\t\w  ori- 
ginaliy  opDliod  to  the  Vaiaya  tribe,  but  aitcr- 
ward  to  tne  whole  nation),  of  tho  Owwarinn 
race,  and  speaking  the  Sanscrit  language,  who 
emigrated  from  the  regions  aboat  we  sources 
of  tJie  Oxus,  into  the  land  of  tho  7  streams,  at 
the  epoob  of  the  moat  aooient  hjinii-poetiT, 
wbeu  jet  fnm  from  Bnlmiliiie  tnunmeu,  with- 
out  cilsto,  tending  flocks,  buoyant  with  youth- 
ful life,  eager  for  strifiQi  aod  ruled  by  patiiarobs. 
Their  gode  were  of  natnnl  growth;  J)po  or 
Z)j/./u  (Lit.  d'ici),  tho  light,  the  sky;  Varana 
(oi'^voc,  from  rrt,  to  enclose),  the  ocoan  of  lighL 
Beavcn.  Tho  poets  of  the  Vedas  aftMwara 
orodaced  many  divinities ;  and  Varana,  grow- 
log  pele  in  tlio  background  of  thu  inaccessible 
heaTODi^  was  thus  hidden  behind  a  motley 
throng  of  newly  invented  gods.  Indm  (from 
itii,  supreme  power)  8tep|H.'d  into  tho  fore- 
ground, as  god  of  tho  air,  sundering  cloadi,  dis* 
pelling  mists  and  droughts,  fighting  and  «»■ 
(^nering.  Agni  (Lat.  ignity  fire)  came  aa  fho 
lightning  frum  heaven,  consumed  tlio  sacrifice, 
and,  as  flame,  carried  the  prajera  up  to  tlio 
other  gods,  and  beeame  tiie  prleat  of  die  gods, 
and  tho  god  of  priest.'^.  Aruund  and  hchiiul 
these  great  gods  we  And  hosts  of  inferior  divini- 
ties, snch  as  the  IS  AdUyat^  forms  of  Swrya  (or 
Savitri,  Pttshan),  or  tho  »un;  tho  twin  Anint, 
oflspring  of  the  sun ;  tho  gods  of  the  winds, 
storms,  and  of  other  natural  phenomena,  and  of 
tho  cloiiK  ut-*;  bosido  a  ho«!t  of  genii,  detnonti, 
and  oilier  luntaslio  creatures.  Vii»huu  aluno 
OOOOn  in  the  hymns,  without  the  2  oilier  mein- 
Vers  of  Uio  Trimurtti.  Another  element  of  this 
religion  was  found  in  tho  spirits  of  the  depart- 
ed, the  Pitrit  (Lnt.  patret,  ancestors),  who  re- 
ceived oblations  in  the  abode  of  Yaaui,  the  first 
mortal,  and  tho  judge  of  the  dead,  an  olBoa 
which  ho  probably  first  discharged  in  tho  nuwn, 
and  afterward  in  hell.  There  is  no  mention  of 
regeneration  or  of  metempsychoeia  In  the  Vedas, 
although  there  aro  passngen  which  Bpcak  of 
souls  clad  with  Uie  broast-pkto  of  Agni,  or  a 
qiiritual  body.  There  is  as  yet  no  system  of 
cosmogony  or  of  theogony.  Each  god  nult.s  in- 
to almost  every  other  ;  all  being  the  inventions 
of  ditlerent  poets,  at  diflcrent  timei^  among  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Not  only  red  things,  but  siinplo 
relauonn  of  ihing'^,  aro  Jellied,  aud  all  is  as  cvix- 
fosod  as  tho  chaos  in  Ovid's  ^'Metamorphoses," 
or  as  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks,  or  tho  Virtues  of 
tiie  Romans.  While  yet  in  the  Pui^jaub,  the 
gods  of  tlie  Aryans  had  no  temples,  and  were 
regaled  with  soma  (the  sap  of  atolgtiiM  acida^ 
mfik,  darified  butter,  and  the  Un,  the 
shippers  .striking  regular  bargains  witli  them 
for  tho  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  in  considera- 
tion of  value  reoeiTsd  fai  tiie  shape  of  a  aaori* 
fioo. — We  find  but  few  indications  of  tho  reasons 
which  prompted  tho  Aryans  to  wander  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  time  of 
their  migration  to  alap  nnkaovn.  Afcliitthiiy 


established  thcmsclrca  bctwoon  tho  ITimaliTS 
aud  Vindhya  mountains,  as  lar  as  thfi  Bralmis- 
pootra  river  and  the  golf  of  Bengsl,  and  bsidoI 
this  region  AryaraTttn,  or  holy  land.  Tk 
aborigines,  of  Turuniuu  urigin,  were  dther  €(»■ 
qoerod,  and  named  MlccKeKkaduitit  (t«rti> 
rians,  weak,  black  tribes),  and  jD(uyu«(l^  '■'^ 
miea,  thieves,  &€.),  or  driven  into  the  moont^it^, 
and  to  the  south  of  India,  where  they  jet  <iiit 
nnder  different  namei,  anch  as  Gooda,  fiheii^ 
Badabifl,  FMrndraicai,  Odras,  Draviras,  Qm 
bojiis,  Kiratas,  &c.  Tho  Dniviras  are  not 
divided  into  Tamils.  Telogiu^  Caaarei&  Mk 
bar%  TdaTia,  Ao,  in  the  Deooaa;  nd  d  cf 
them  speak  languages  difiercnt  from  the  8«b- 
scriL  Even  now  there  is  a  great  differeooeiB 
tho  physical  characterb^cs  of  tho  natioMtf 
Hindostan ;  tho  descendants  of  the  Aryans  br- 
ing a  higher  forehead,  a  more  promiiwotDaie,! 
moro  powerful  frame,  and  lipiir  eoafkni 
than  tho  ofr<i)ring  of  tho  conqnerc!  racet  II 
the  Maliabharatu  the  liralimiu  is  calied  whita, 
the  Ksliattriya  red,  the  Vaisys  yellow,  aad  tia 
Soodra  black.  Color  (Sanscrit,  rama),wlkicb 
the  Portaguese  first  miscalled  mta,  WM  111 
ground  of  the  first  division  of  the  whule  pof  '-- 
Jation  of  India  into  da«ea  oomoKSiJj 
eaatea.  The  atrifo  between  then  S  cbMHiif 
the  population  I.-tstod  for  centuries,  and  ia  coc- 
fosedly  reported  in  both  tho  great  epic  {imdi 
above  referred  to.  TlMFs9M(it(seni<irii|N»- 
nrchs)  became  kings,  agricoltore  snccw'tii  ?^ 
baoolic  life,  and  various  empires  arose. 
tho  conquest  wo  find  2  castes,  nanii^  thi  Ai^ 
nns  and  Soodras  {-^o  ciilled  from  an  aboripiM 
tribe),  or  rulers  and  servant--^.  Tlie  moreww* 
fill  among  the  former  were  warriors  aod  bsd- 
owner?,  and  called  themselves  Fshittrifmi^ 
day  to  divide,  to  oat),  and  separated  ibeBii'* 
in  time  from  the  peaceful  white  luea  who  vct 
called  Vai»yai  (ett,  to  enter  fields,  commooiltj, 
▼illago').  At  bst  tho  men  who  bad  perfonow 
tho  othces  of  religion  for  the  Vispatis  (kicr*) 
and  Kshattriyas,  under  the  name  of  PvnktU 
(purtu,  first,  and  hita,  held),  or  the  priests  <rfl» 
ilicsatid  clans,  took  :ulvantagcof  the  credahtj?! 
the  people,  and  in  process  of  time  niaJ«  tkp 
oelTeandenoTer  all  Other  oofltea.  FrmfjH 
prayers  (brdhmarmi),  tlicy  became  iiny":i1«' 
by  the  increase  of  prayers,  which  weru  til 
moro  reaorted  to  tho  more  the  whole  fW'P*' 
K'cnnio  weaker  in  body  and  in  mind,  nW* 
cliiied  to  dream  than  act,  in  consequence rfm 
efieminating  climate  of  tho  country.  Tr^ 
tional  legends,  the  fanciful  sacred  poemi«»* 
several  clans,  were  collected;  religious €«•• 
nies  multii)liod ;  the  priests  were  more  ami  B  ^ 
employed  to  beaeech  the  goda  for  tbinp 
the  people  wore  too  indolent  to  dew 
selves,  or  to  procure  by  their  own  eiawa 
The  contents^  fonn,  and  delivery  of  tb«  pny^ 
and  the  modeortheaaerifioea,  mortbsofttf^ 

actor  to  please  the  gods ;  and  as  the  r''*^*TV 
had  the  time,  knowledge,  and  experience »»» 
required  to  induce  the  fodi  to  gnot 
aakad  tat,  thij  btcna  wb^^*' 
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EshAttrijas.  We  rand  in  a  later  Veda  that  "the 

Eds  do  not  eat  a  Mcrifioe  offered  them  by  a 
og,  without  apurohila,"  Thus  I'urohitism,  he- 
«wa5ng  hareditaty  in  oertain  famUieis  begot  th» 
Brahttthritf  MM*.— A«  long  it  tfi«ir«  were  «im- 
w'ka  to  bo  subdUi^d,  the  ]iriost.s  ui)hfM  tlio  war- 
riora,  and  ooosecratod  tb^d  kings.   Tbos  raised 
Aov«  l3ie  latter,  the/  began  to  sapplaat,  and 
at  lost  openly  to  assail  them,  for  tlio  lower 
castes  appear  to  ha.v<t  h^&u  ill-treat^  by  tiio 
Kshattriyos.  FgnMT6mA(parcufi^ax6yax\drama, 
delighting  in)  was  the  hero  of  the  prie->ts  in 
this  straggle.   He  is  represented  by  them  as  the 
6tli  avatiira  or  inoam^oti  of  Vishnu,  and  A 
type  of  tlicir  cla^a;  he  cleared  tho  vnrth  21  times 
of  the  Kshattriyas,  filling  with  llieir  hloud  tho  5 
largo  lakes  of  Samanta,  whence  he  offered  liba- 
tiooa  to  tho  race  of  Bhrign  {bhrUUh,  to  burn  m 
raUj^ota  zeal) ;  one  of  the  10  Pmj^p<t  ti%  lords  of 
the  world,  and  after  having  couciuercd  tlio 
whole  earth,  be  presented  it  to  Una  priest 
Kaayapa.  In  the  traditkm  of  that  tremgndons 
strnirsrie  orour  the  name^  of  tho  rival  pricst-s, 
one  Visvumitro,  who  had  become  a  Brahmin  by 
^t  of  saperbamaa  eMrtikms.  and  Vasiditba, 
a  Bhritj'u.    T?y  that  rictory  the  Brahmins  de- 
prived ib«:ma<'lvo.s  of  tJie  military  prop  of  their 
pOW«r;  and  tliero  arose  horrible  anarahjiil  th* 
state,  90  tliat  the  Muni  (saint)  Kasyapa  was  im- 
plored by  the  earth  to  free  it  from  thcso  dijior- 
ders.   He  granted  the  request  imd  restored  tho 
Kshattriya  caste,  by  allowing  Brahmins  to  marry 
Kshattriyait.    ThenoeforwMd  tho  warriors  ro- 
ratiiiK'd  allied  to  the  prie?ts.    Those  who  would 
not  sabmit  lo  the  now  order  wara  treated  as 
li«reti«B  and  datyns,  and  retired  to  tho  weit  of 
the  Saro-svati,  wliich  i  Ivlt  is  the  boundary  of 
the  holy  land. — ^Thia  ailiaace  waa  sealed  by  the 
(Qrateoi  of  rriigloaa  and  aehohatfo  doctrines 
which  constitiito  Krahminism.    Tndra,  tho  god 
of  the  warriors,  and  thu  warrior  among  tiia 
gods,  was  sabjeoted  to  Brahnii»  the  god  of 
prayent.   Tho  chaos  of  gods  wa%  'y«!<^iruitized 
DJ  groaning  several  analogous  Uivuiities  into 
new  ana  grwitor  ones.    The  germs  of  thb 
eofi^nlation  were  alrea<ly  soatterod  in  tho 
W'daa,    AlW  tho  fusion  there  remained  3 
chief  god%  oorresponding  to  the  old  Vamna, 
Indra,  and  Airni,  with  8  worlds — heaven,  air, 
and  earth.    Ni^harti,  an  ancient  Vedio  glos- 
sary, closes  witli  3  catalogues  of  gods.  Tlio 
Truoortti,  oonslitintf  of  Brahmai  Viahno,  and 
Siva,  was  at  lastrMnoed  to  one  npreme  god. 
Brahin'i,  devi.l(ii>ed  out  of  Agni,  in  the  first  iu- 
itanoe,  as  tho  god  of  the  priests,  was  sublimated 
flun J  Into  the  ^mM  of  prayer  and  worship, 
by  being  made  tho  "mouUi  of  the  gods." 
Prayer  consists  in  the  Word  (t»l^  Lat.  vdzX 
wfaldi  is  of  many  moms;  beerlog  and  moving 
aTI  pods;  heing  a  qnocn  bestowing  treasures; 
poab(^2)6ud  of  science ;   tiio  fir^t  thing  to  ho 
adored;   omnipresout,  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  lie.    (liig  Veda.)   In  the  hymns  the 
Klu(Sarya)  coiucidei  with  the  Atman^  or  Mohan 
^fMMft^  or  Parcmuitman  {(iUman^  spirit,  soul — 
Geinnaa  Athtmt  faoikMH  mi6nQa»  mighty 


paramo^  primns),  or  soul  of  the  iinirer«»e,  fw  the 
indetermmablo  Tat  (that,  tljorefore,  ajid  honco; 
Lilt.  crg'>\  or  pure  essence,  a.«  the  principle  of  na- 
ture. Thia  was  before  both  being  and  not-bcii^r, 
iaunenae  In  Boadha  (self,  Li^  tvum  ip»utn,  se?- 
contained  a^vsoriatoi  of  tho  creator);  tiiero  was 
noUiiog  out  of  it  or  beyond  it,  hut  darkness  in 
darkness,  indistingoishalile  water,  and  all  things 
confustnl  in  in  atam  (from  am,  to  go,  con- 
tracted into  aum  and  om),  the  mystic  name  of 
God,  prefiidng  all  the  payers  and  most  of  the 
writings ;  componndca  of  tho  3  symbols  A,  a 
name  of  VL>huu,  U,  of  Siva,  and  M,  of  Brahma; 
the  8  in  1.  This  essence  rested  in  the  vacuity 
which  horo  it,  and  tho  world  arose  hy  the  force 
of  its  devotion  or  piety.  Kama  (love,  desire) 
arose  first  as  the  first  seed.  Tho  personified 
Brahma  was  abstracted  from  tho  older,  absolute 
Brahma,  as  the  active  and  incamato  deity.  The 
titio  of  tho  prie;5t3  was  not  taken  from  Brahnifi, 
but  their  own  appellation  of  praying  men 
(bvihmana  redters)  was  bestowea  on  tho  god ; 
in  other  wordii.  they  deified  themselves.  Tho 
people  said :  The  world  is  in  tho  power  of  the 
Dew  (gods);  Hie  Dem  are  In  the  power  ct 
mantros and  brfihmanas (prayers),  and  these  aro 
in  tho  power  of  tho  Brahmins;  tlicrelorc  tJieso 
•re  our  goda  Brahmd  says  in  a  Purana :  My 
go<h  jire  tho  BrahmiiH ;  I  know  of  no  heing 
equal  t»»  you  O  l^ralimias,  by  whose  mouth  I 
eat."  It  Is  also  written:  **The  kaperceptiblo, 
sleeping  universe  was  rendered  perceptible  by 
the  lord,  with  tho  6  elements,  and  with  other 
principles,  in  purest  pj)len<l()r,  to  wit,  PnUrih 
(Lot.  yra  and  «r«a,  iacio,  Eng.  ffrovD)^  or  natoroi 
was  developed  hy  him,  who,  perceivable  only 
by  tho  mind,  decreed  the  emanation  of  crea- 
tures, and  sent  forth  tho  water,  placing  in  it 
the  germ.  .Out  of  this  eame  an  egg  abinuig 
like  gold.  Out  of  tliis  o^'g  was  bom  God,  in  the 
form  of  Broiimu.  As  the  waters  were  the  first 
place  of  motion,  the  snprame  wna  named  Ndra- 
y<i«a  (KJm,  water;  motion,  way).  After 

iuliabiliiig  the  egg  for  one  Brahmiuic  year,  the 
lord  severed  it,  l-y  mere  thought,  in  twain 
(he.iTon  and  earth),  putting  between  them  the 
air,  the  8  celestial  regions,  and  the  rooeptaclo  of 
water.  He  pressed  out  of  tho  Paramiltman  tho 
Manas  (Lat.  mens),  and  the  heart  Oneaning  the 
senses)  existing  by  itself ;  and  he  made  the  ibrmw 
the  Ah/tni:ur<t  iiih'tia^  ecro  ;  ^-aro,  agens),  or  "Me. 
Before  tho  mind  he  made  MaluU  Uuight,  Ger- 
man, JfaeftI).  He  gave  names  to  all  ereatoreo. 
Many  Devas  arose,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  Sad- 
dhyos,  or  geniu  At  iast  ho  instituted  the  sacri- 
fice, presBuig  oat  of  the  fire,  air,  atid  sun  (for 
the  perfonnance  of  the  sacrifice),  the  3  eternal 
Vedaa,  6ic.  Dividing  hw  l)ody,  the  Supreme  be- 
came half  man,  hulf  woman,  and  thus  begot 
Vii-'lj  (n\  .separately,  and  r-lj,  to  ■^hine),  or  the 
Ksliaitriya.  Viraj  by  himself  produced  the  first 
Jfanu,  the  progenitor  of  tho  PrajdpalU  and 
the  secondary  framcr  of  tho  visible  world. 
Mann,  after  great  austerities,  begot  7  Makaru- 
hu  (gre;it  ."^aints),  win.  again  produced  7 
otbor  Manus,  MBharishia,  ai^  gods  of  riches 
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wicked  qadLs,  ogres,  vampire^  eekttial  mnat- 
lAm  tud  n7inph]&,  drncons.  tribfls  of  momtot^ 

meteors;  then  minoraJs,  platiU,  animal-^.  The 
Brahma  waadera  through  the  world,  makes  pe- 
riods otiimo,  tod  destroTs  them  agmn.  Whea 
it  awake*,  the  world  act^ ;  when  it  sleopa,  the 
V  (  >rM  collapses.  After  the  dissolution  of  all  be- 
ings in  the  Mahat  Atman  it  rests  in  sleep.  The 
r.r;ihiii;i  jmtH  forth  the  pmnnatioii  of  tlio  world, 
iu,»t  as  iUs  uuiliur,  but  as  Luili  its  efficient  axid  ma- 
terial cause.  In  one  passage  the  Brahma  b  both 
formed  and  shapeless,  transient  and  perpetual, 
quiescent  and  moving,  external  and  internal. 
El-owhcTo  it  is  unique,  formless,  tmchangeable, 
and  immovable.  IliemoroitUeTolTed,tbamoro 
itdiffien  from  Haelf ;  honoe  tiw  differenMOof  tba 
properties  of  thinizs  con«^i>t.s  only  in  the  defrrei}  of 
the  distoaee  from  the  Brahma.  Theroare3  (runa» 
(gu*,  to  addraM,  advise)  or  nualities,  8  stages  of 
ovohition,  3  regions  3  worlas.  The  Isi  8t;ige 
is  Sattta  («a2,  good,  analog.  Lau  miti»)y  or  good> 
iWflB,  divinity  of  the  world,  the  1st  degree  of 
the  cmanntton  of  the  Brahma,  the  personified 
Brahmii,  purity,  li^'hl,  wisdom,  kc.  The  2d  Ls 
Jtaja{ranjA<^  (  lAvv),  pa.ssiou;  wavcrinp  between 
the  1st  and  Sd,  the  re;/ioii  of  iiirin.  The  3d  is 
Tdtnas  {Lat.  Uncbm),  darkueAi,  mischief,  im- 
purity, night ;  the  region  of  animaU,  plants, 
matter.  The  mixture  of  these  produces  the 
multiplicity  of  things.  Nature  is  the  impure, 
Lroken  Brahma ;  tic  world  coii-i-t-i  of  evil  life, 
is  a  burdea  of  aaos,  the  earth  a  valo  of  tears,  ua 
is  ori^oaL  Thus  tlie  joyfbbeas  of  Hid  iiaotax«d 
in  the  elder  Ved.ia  i->  obfuscated,  self-rcUance  b 
iHtikea,  aad  the  priest  rules  paramount.  Kor 
does  this  end  with  life;  for,  as  everr  thing  is- 
sues from  tlie  Bnihma,  so  every  thing  returns 
into  it.  Uero  ^iri-ies  the  theory  of  metempsy- 
cliosis,  or  of  soul-waiidering.  All  l>eiii)rj  rettim 
by  purification  into  the  liniliuia.  Tlie  cotiditiou 
of  beings  donend^  oa  the  degreu  of  the  uluiao  uf 
omanatiun.  Mohanutma  runs  through  all  forms 
of  matter.  Formerly,  ciwh  soul  ran  through 
the  whole  scale  of  being-;,  but  later  its  futut  or 
quality  was  influenced  by  its  merits  or  sins  in 
a  former  existenoe.  The  uniTene  was  pe<»^ 
of  old  by  horoogeneoos  soals,  wltfaont  a  defer- 
ence between  po<l>s,  men,  animals,  or  matter, 
the  souls  of  all  diifering  merely  for  a  oertaia 
timsi.  We  were  what  yon  are ;  yon  shsJl  be 
what  wo  arc."  Thus  soul*?  dltf.  reil  merely  on 
aocount  of  the  redeemable  siua  of  a  previous  Ufew 
At  a  later  time  the  individual  man  might  be- 
come the  vilest  animal  for  a  single  error  in  the 
most  trifling  action  oHiit»,  and  might  lose  the  beu- 
(  fit  of  many  good  Uves  during  millions  of  years. 
The  horr(jr  of  tliH  to  the  lllndoo  is  enhanced 
by  his  antipathy  to  motion.  And  tbuii,  2saraka 
or  hell  is  superadded,  under  Yama,  the  restrain- 
or  (analogous  to  Pluto),  and  from  it  the  migra- 
tion of  souls  be^ns  again.  Manu  speaks  even 
of  2  "^  helU — ^This  system  of  theology  was  ehib- 
orated  several  centariee  before  Buddha.  TIm 
UjpanMad9  or  speeutatlTe  sections  of  dte  Ye- 
dfts,  and  t!ie  rudiments  of  Manu'd  laws,  belong 
to  this  poriod.  The  nanuu  (colors,  castes)  were 


dtTinified  by  tbeaa  t&eoriesof  emaiuttioo  and  of 
antempsyobosb.  Brahmi,  the  first  imperscet- 
tion  of  the  Brahma,  fir?t  exhaled  the  priest  from 
hU  mouth,  Utea  he  brought  forth  the  warrior  froa 
hb  anns,  the  ngrienltttrist  ( Vaitya)  from  iai 
hipfi,  the  lowest  caste  (^Soodra)  from  bb  Lxi 
The  Brahmin's  inheritance  was  wiadoto,  iauii^ 
holiness ;  hb  duties  were  the  reading  aud  teath- 
ing  of  the  Vedas,  gacri£ciDg,  giviug  dm-,  if 
rich,  receiving  gitU,  if  poor.  Tu  lie  Ksiaari- 
yas  were  allotted  force,  the  defence  of  iLe  mo- 

;le,  giving  alma,  guarding  against  seDsaakT. 
he  Vaisyas  obtaiMd  riches,  herds,  the  bestor* 
ing  of  gifts,  oommeroe.  agriculture.  lijiL  tin 
latter  ooaU  idao  read  the  Yedaik  and  offer  ae- 
lifioe.  ThelotoffheSoodraswastosenellit 
superior  castes,  and  to  b©  despised  by  them. 
The  world  belongs  to  the  Brahmiu.  To  him  lU 
Othsr  sun  owe*  evei^  thing,  e^  Me  itaA 
The  8  privileged  varnas  are  Iheija^  (<hi  tiro, 
jOy  boniX  (^i*  twico-bom ;  the  invtiaULure  vilh 
the  ^rioe  holy  string,  at  puberty,  coostitufiog 
their  2d  birth,  and  making  them  participaloiia 
comuion  sacrilioes.  This  social  aad  iaerarclii; 
system  was  presented  as  ^y'mting  from  and 
eternity.  Altli  nip-li  a  Pnodra  can  be  reborn  wai 
ad  a  priest,  a  hv  has  ied  a  holy  life,  dnriof 
hb  he  can  as  little  enter  a  liigbcr  caste » 
a  stone  can  become  a  plant  AttbotisMofit 
older  laws  of  Mann  toe  separation  of  (wMW 
not  vet  total,  intermarriages  being  stili 
The'  descendant  of  a  Soodra  and  \mn  tdd 
marry  a  Yaisya,  or  the  o&pring  of  Um  iBte^ 
marriage  of  either  of  thi  i-  o  caites  and  s  K-^-i!- 
triyioo^ddmarryaixahaltriyai  thedesc^i^t 
of  aneh  an  intaraiarriase  witii  a  Brabm'imwM 
ratury  a  Brahmin,  wlio  could  marry  from  alo*- 
or  caste  ooIy  the  second  time.  But  i^emn, 
only  tbo  onpriag  nf  parents  of  the  sv ' 
belong  to  their  cast© ;  cbiMron  r  f  mixed  mif- 
riages  lose  the  castes  of  both  parenli;  and  Lit 
ofl^pring  becomes  the  more  impure  the 
the  mother  above  the  father.  Tbera  «t » 
degrees  of  bastartls.  The  son,  for 
of  a  Eshattriya  by  a  fioodri  is  i\ 
to  heap  up),  doomed  to  fiitob  aftimalii  Um> 
in  holes.  Uebnotsolowtf  tbe  eiiUsa"* 
parents  are  r<jvi  r^ed,  the  lowest  of  all 
being  the  odapring  of  a  Soodra  by  a  hriu^ 
Ti&,  »CMiMm{(Miy  to  be  angry,  toM 
forced  to  live  far  fmtn  tlio  dwellings  ""^^ 
men,  to  bear  a  badge  that  he  may  ba  aTowAt 
to  be  an  executioner  or  grave-digger,  to 
(hf  dross  of  condemned  crimbiaLs  to 

broken  vessels,  Ac  Bat  the  mixtur<es  d  t» 
8d  dagrae^  by  the  «Na8in«  of  bastards  wttM^ 

■upper  castes,  or  atnonp  themselves,  are  f^w 
more  abomiiiablo  than  the  Chaudala,  the  ft**^ 
fObdividing  themselyes  into  lower  aodlQW^ 
races,  which  reciprocally  abominate  eaohotti* 
These  multifarious  dbtincttoos  grew  tp,* 
merely  by  priestly  devices,  but  also  hiv' 
and  ethnioaUy :  aa  the  mind  noes  iH'i>^;;' 
of  national         soeh  aa  Hie  Vtid^i^ 
Yideho,  a  district  uf  lU  har),  atteod^nt,^ 
dissj  theii<va<iA4M(aproYinooiflilwstfo»'» 
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B«btf),  bards,  minstreU  o.  povorcigns.  of  armieo, 
4(0.  owe  Uieir  oi^fim  to  Uidir  trad^ 

■neh  as  the  iVMddM,  or  fl«h«rtnen. — Beside 

tlic^c*  s»K;iiil  dlstincMuii.t,  the  IJiulimins  prescrib- 
ed a  most  oompUoOcd  system  of  rites,  oer&* 
■MBiM^  iMrifloci,  ablutions,  conaeenHtaiig,  fb- 
migatioQS ;  a  most  fitriet  and  minute  religious 
etiquette  to  bo  irrcTocabiy  obttervud  in  all 
nocioas,  gestures,  looki^  «k  dl  irasona,  in  every 
part  of  tue  day,  at  every  a^,  at  births,  mar^ 
riages^  funerals,  at  meals,  iu  ttleeplog,  at  all  in- 
tAoBbte  lad  neoessary  fanctions  of  the  body ; 
.for  frreeting,  giving  thanks,  or  trading  ;  in  «}inrt, 
fur  all  commLssious  aiid  all  umiissiijiis  oi  cvciy 
possible  kind.  All  these  prescriptions  are  most 
aiuiously  to  be  observed  from  the  first  breath  of 
life  to  the  last  gasp  in  death.  For  the  most  tri- 
fling deviation  from  any  ono  of  these  innuinera- 
hle  obienruMM^  Um  soul  of  the  deUnqoeafc  waa 
to  anfler  Tariooa  Jcigmca  of  fmniafaiBeiit  In  fte 

iraaderinp.  Still  prcMter  w;i<  tlic  danger  of 
becoming  impure  ur  defiled  by  the  contact  of  a 
Oliaadala.  of  a  corpse,  of  aidmal  oflU,  by  &^»kI- 
ing  on  a  defiled  spot,  by  using  unclean  vessels, 
bj  the  breath  of  agarUc-eaterorbrund^-drlnk- 
MVby  the  excretiOB8«f  OM^  own  aaliva,  sweat, 
tears,  A-c.  T'ii1p?3  every  stiun  was  wiped  out 
by  religious  puritication,  hell  was  open  to  swal- 
low the  ainnar.  I3ie  religfoos  therapeuttea 
against  these  horrors  consisted  of  all  ^)rt3  of 
lotions,  potions,  anointings  (I'ur  ia^umc^i,  with 
cow -dung),  for  lesser  sins ;  and,  for  greater  ones, 
ia  prajTOTs,  retention  of  the  bret^b,  the  tb-inkiog 
hot  water,  milk,  butter,  and  Uie  urine  of  cows, 
torture,  and  even  siiiciue.  A  Dwijas  who  had 
drunk  arrack  Qrioe-brandy)  most  dnuk  it  boili  og 
«ntO  his  entraus  were  btmit,4BC  Animrolnatary 
oow-killer  had  to  shear  his  head,  to  be  clad  ia 
bar  akin,  to  live  for  S  months  on  her  pasture, 
tanking  a  herd  day  and  viAl  In  all  weathers, 
to  greet  and  to  caress  the  cows.  Where  & 
Brahmin  had  to  give,  as  fine,  a  cow  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  X^shattriya  must  giTOl;  n  YaiflTB,  4;  a 
Soodra,  8.  Tho  lo\\  er  the  caste,  the  greater  tho 
peualty  impuMxl  uu  sinners. — Tho  cumpltimtait 
of  the  pai^eooea,  penanoas,  and  inflictions,  oon- 
aasted  in  ascetic  and  eremitic  life.  On  the 
Ganges  the  Aryans  sought  repose  in  forests, 
where  they  lived  on  vegetable  food.  Mann 
■ays  that  when  n  I>w\ja  perceives  his  body 
flagging,  Ida  hair  beooiDiiig  gray,  when  he 
sooi  ilio  sun  of  his  son,  he  must  leave  lionio 
and  retire  into  tho  solitude  of  the  forest* 
Hia  wife  and  the  aaeiod  fire  may  follow  bira. 
He  13  to  live  on  herbn,  roots,  and  fruits ;  to  dress 
ia  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope  or  in  bark ;  not 
to  eat  Ua  hair  or  nfuls ;  to  bathe  in  tho  morning 
and  evening;  to  huhy  himself  only  witli  tlie 
Veda,  with  socriho^s,  prayers,  and  the  eoutem- 
phitioa  of  the  Brahma;  to  approach  perfection 
lu  piety  and  science;  to  chiL?li>e  hi:!  Ili -h,  in 
ordt-r  to  render  ii  iiix^usiblo  to  pain,  so  ti.;il  iho 
bonds  of  the  boul  may  be  loosened ;  to  creep 
abont  or  to  stand  for  days  on  his  toes ;  to  sit  in 
the  hot  season  between  4  fires  (making  5  with 
tbaana);  to  wear  waft  dotbaa  m  tbo  oold,  and 


be  unsheltered  from  rain,  and  the  like.  After 
baring  thus  bunt  ont  his  lusts  and  desires  by 
the  Tnpa*  (son  and  fires),  ho  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  4tli  Liiii!  l  is'  of  Hfe,  to  become  a  San- 
njfiuin^  or  renoonoer,  free  from  all  desires^  a 
aaendioant,  withoot  any  property.  Befim tbeao 
2  la.st  stages  of  life,  a  Braiunin  must  pass  through 
the  I:>t,  which  is  that  uf  a  Jlrahmachdrin^  fol- 
lower of  the  Yedaa,  or  stndent,  from  tlie  time 
of  his  inve.stituro  with  tho  cord  ;  the  2d,  that  of 
a  Qriha»tha^  or  householder,  or  father  of  a  fam- 
ily; it  being  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Bralimln 
to  marry  and  to  beget  a  son,  thus  paying  his 
debt  to  hxA  ancisitur:^  lu  progress  of  time  total 
abstinence  from  marriage,  as  iuinure,  became 
more  venerable,  and  he  was  tho  highest  Brahmin 
who  immediately  entered  the  4th  stage,  by  step- 
ping over  the  internieUialo  2,  and  by  vo^ving 
jpeipetual  ohastiliy^la  the  beginning  of  Brali- 
nimam  Katrnmaty  tit  deeda,  works  m  religion, 
sufficed  for  salvation ;  hut  subsequently,  a  con- 
trary doctrine  prevailedf  the  eneot  of  works 
being  beUered  to  Taniah  with  time.  Atone* 
nient  for  sin  became  possible ;  tho  contempla- 
tion of  the  Brahma  alone  could  lead  into  sal- 
vatiQQ,  that  ii^  back  into  the  Brahma;  so  that 
cvrn  the  most  orthodox  Yedantist  looked  down 
puU  ulIy  upon  those  who  believed  in  tho  Vedaio 
officiency  af  worku  Inter  even  the  Eshattriyaa 
and  Vaisyas  wero  allowed  to  become  Vanapras- 
tliCLS  and  Sannyasiu,  and  thtis  an  opposition  to 
Brahminism  grew  np,  leading  at  last,  with  a  re- 
action against  the  extreme  theologio  terrors  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  to  a  reform  by  Buddha, 
wiio  found  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  Snun'tiKis 
{Srama^  to  be  wearied),  whose  theory  was  to 
psAa  final  enancipation  from  oxbteoce  by  roedl- 
tiilion. — In  spite  of  its  inconsistency  willi  tho 
Brahminic  system,  a  tree  will  was  admitted  to 
raalde  la  the  aonl,  and  thinking  was  allowed  to 
some  degr'  o.  TTenco  resulted  philosophic  opin- 
iom  and  schools,  among  which  the  8  following 
were  the  principal :  1.  The  V«ddnta(Vida,  and 
anta^  end,  aim)  or  Minuinm  (scrutiny,  .«!MTTi]ri- 
tiun),  a  double  system  of  tradition  and  ui  iVco 
speculation,  combining  the  Bttikmm^Miiiuin.sa^ 
or  higher  science,  whose  dicta  were  supported  by 
holy  writ,  and  the  lower,  whose  object  was  the 
Yodas  and  their  preliminaries  and  appurte- 
nances, such  as  graaunar,  traditions,  exegesis 
respecting  the  fhnta  of  wwka,  sacrlfieea,  itiS^  ot 
theology  proper.  Tlie  Brahma  was  met^lnnd- 
cally  exphuDod  and  eommented  upon.  The 
aoriTof  man  bad  8  eotporaat  ftwng,  vht.  t  1,  the 
causinp^,  or  otT  ctivo  body ;  2,  consisting  of 
anbtle  wlement^,  utlea  accompanying  the  pore 
aool  in  its  migrations  until  its  salvatKm ;  8,  the 
r  .nr  i«  material  body,  begotten  by  parents,  and 
dissolved  by  death,  lie  who  turns  away  from 
all  that  is  obaagaable,  and  contemplates  uuflinch- 
ir.'j-ly  tlie  onf,  etoriial,  uncli.mgoaUe,  tr'h',  to 
w  limine  Hrannui,  and  who  also  renounces  nil  iusts 
and  desires,  becomes  one  with  it,  and  attains 
liberation.  Nature  is  only  a  determination,  a 
limitation,- a  wodal  quality  and  quantity  of  tho 
Bnbma,  And  yal  tba  Bahma  ia  aaid  to  ba 
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luitnre.  Even  after  it  hns  hccn  scpnr;it*  <1  it 
remains  one  as  before.  Tliis  coutradiitioa 
was  explained  by  tbe  changes  of  the  forms 
of  water,  as  liquid,  ice,  hail,  snow,  steam,  in- 
visible vapor,  and  of  other  matter.  The  Ve- 
d.inta  concluded  witli  this  sentence :  "  The  world 
ezistanotiOaljtbeBnhiiuiia."  The  appearance 
of  fhe  world  waa  aooouited  ftr,  firsfc  by  merging 
tt  in  the  Brahma,  then  from  it  into  the  conception 
of  umu,  who  perceives  it.  Mdifa  (mdy  to  ineas* 
ore),  or  ittuioa,  Modiwi,  naMalitj  of  all 
worldly  cxistenoa^  latbo  wUbof  Brnhtmi,  and  tho 
Immediate  active  caaw  of  erwtion;  she  is  inde- 
finable, both  being  and  Bot>bring;  at  the  same 
time  she  also  only  seems  to  bo.  Finally,  tho 
Vedantist  arrives  at  tho  great  principle^  *'  Tat 
art  thou'*—*'  I  am  the  Brahma."  This  reoogni- 
tk>n  leads  to  libcratiun.  salvation,  union  with 
tbe  Bralima.  Ho  who  thinks  himself  to  be  tho 
nniversal  Sel^  knows  <rf  no  individuality,  or 
reality,  or  subjectivity.  The  cycle  of  births  is 
ondod  to  him,  and  ii|?e  and  death  are  mere 
phantoms,  phenomena  of  ignorance.  This 
•xtinotioa  in  tho  Urahma  is  nam«d  Brahma- 
mkw^na  (Brahma-absorption).  These  doo- 
trincs  lead  inevitaMy  t.>  imlifrorenco  In  theol- 
ogy, to  the  leveilinff  of  castes,  and  thej  paved 
tbe  way  tat  Bnddbisni;  altiioi^  ihey  wero 

not  discountcnaTu  f  (1  l  y  the  Bnhmins,  who  aro 
said  to  have  even  declared  that  the  Shitstrat 
(law-books)  were  not  made  Ibr  pfaUosophers; 

that  the  order  of  casten  and  of  professions 
was  only  for  egotists ;  that  the  castes  belong  to 
M&va formations,  having  noplace  in  tbe  AtOMn ; 
and  that  for  him  who  knows  nothinp,  as  well 
as  for  tho  sage  who  is  lord  of  ail  and  knows  all, 
thero  is  no  difference  between  <^mmandments 
and  DrohibiUons,  as  these  are  fit  only  for  him 
who  Knows  a  littlo  and  yet  knows  naught.  II. 
Much  tiioro  hostile  to  tlio  Hrahniins  was  tho 
spirit  of  the  SankAtfa  ^nameral,  reckoning, 
tbnal)  philosophy,  which  ooem  merdT  m  • 

nami-,  and  nut  as  a  doctrine,  in  the  later  t'pani- 
shads,  and  which  deckres  that  reason  sutlioes 
Ibr  tbe  dtaeoTsryof  troth,  end  ftr  enllrainUse- 
ment;  thus  opposing  tlie  nntlnirity  of  revela- 
tion. This  is  tho  earliest  complete  philosophic 
system  known.  Its  founder  is  said  to  be  the 
Muni  (saint)  Kapila,  son  of  Kcrddama  by  Deva- 
hnti,  believed  by  somo  to  have  been  an  ava- 
tars of  Yishnn,  and  who  became  mythic  in 
Brahminic  tradition.  Tho  soul  forms  the  l  asis 
of  this  school,  according  to  tho  Vedic  jjussiigo : 
"  It  (tho  soul)  must  bo  Known  ;  it  mnst  be  dis- 
tingoished  from  nature;  then  it  does  not  ro- 
tnra,  does  not  retnm  again.'*  There  aro  8 
sources  and  M'ays  of  knowledge,  sensual  per- 
ception, induction,  and  testimony,  inclaaing 
revelatloii  which  is  held,  aeoording  to  this 
school,  to  bo  not  superior  but  only  c<Mlateral  to 
the  revelation  in  tho  mind  of  the  sage.  While 
the  Yedonta  does  not  ^stiagoish  we  snl^leot 
from  tho  object,  tho  knowing  from  the  known, 
SDirit  from  matter,  tho  Bankhya  is  dualistic 
throughout.  Its  2  factors  are  nature  and  the 
•ooL  The  first  is  ortettv%  but  blind,  reoqgnia* 


inir  nothing  that  prooee<l3  directly  from  tbe  5i- 
telligence  (Buddha).  Oat  of  the  Utter  flow 
the  Ahankara  (silf-hood,  <yo  ereoy,  the  pcsdstf 
of  elements.  The  soul  is  not  creatire  or  sctire, 
bnt  knows  and  observes.  Both  are  eternal  taH 
uncreated ;  but  nature  is  blind,  whQe  the  widii 

IfltTiA  antwinftring  mnA  Iflsdins  ths  flnMLit 

whiflhltisearTied  inltf  ton.  The  Absttn 

begets:  1,  tho  Tnitmdtra  or  5  rudiiucijlij-y  ,1^ 
ments,  and  tlie  phenomena  or  facaltietsot  noaDd, 
fteRng,  sight,  taste,  smell;  8,  the  11  orgsiii,«| 
which  5  are  of  perception  (ear,  skin,  eve^totipne. 
nose),  5  of  action  (voice,  lianda,  feet,  organs  oi 
excretion,  genitals),  and  theJtfMMt(«MRtXorfn 
iKith  of  jicroeption  and  of  action.  Out  of  tk-  5 
rudimcntarv  elements  issuo  6  coarse  eleoieau, 
ether,  air,  light,  water,  earth.  These  nitni 
principles,  variously  mfnlified  by  the  3 
play  a  great  part  in  the  doetrino  of  the  S.irikh  ji. 
Opposed  to  them  is  tho  human  soul,  as  an  m- 
finity  of  all  individual  souls  which  have  entered 
nature,  and  whose  first  husk  or  envebpe  iitiM 
spiritual  or  original  body,  or  the  Lin^  (rnvt 
genital  pert»  PMkiitiX  or  Xm^  M«(m,IA 
S0<e,  to  kmm),  ooBAing  of  tbe  BiaaH  A]i» 
kara,  Manas,  10  organs,  and  tho  6  or.:m.  elf- 
meats.  Its  second  hall  or  pod  sre  the  5  ooiMt 
etemente,  and  this  bodf  to  rdMnttn  Ai 
parents  before  each  new  birth,  ine  sod  seena 
to  be  active,  whUe  only  tho  linga  reallj  leti 
Tho  concatenation  of  moral  oaases  and  of 
fects  determines  the  re-birth  in  a  certaia  sph«. 
Therefore  uaturo  itself  performs  the  inctanp»y- 
chosis.  Soul  and  natore  pert  oompacr  tt  tlie 
gf>al  of  their  journey.  As  soon  as  tl)e  asl 
comprehends  itself  as  independent  d 
and  •■  abeotate  bj  itself  nature  hiia^ 
like  n  woman  whose  weakness  hss  bwefte* 
out.  This  withdrawal  is  the  enfhuieMnB"* 
(called  A'arita,  which  also  means  actrc-issto' 
oing  woman)  of  tbe  sooL  This  dittiac^  » 
Uie  perfbet  end  Infinite  edenee  er  l^N* 

(yvtoiTii).  With  tho  death  of  tho  t]» 
sotivity  of  the  Liogn  Sarim  ceases,  aod  ibis* 
theeondHionof  nnewMrtfa.  TbeSsnkbTtB 
silent  on  the  state  of  the  enfranchised  iiwliw 
ual  souL  HI.  The  atomistic  soIrxiI.  whid> » 
of  leas  importsDoe  than  tbe  preec-(iing.-w 
limit?  allow  us  merely  to  add  a  few 
in  tho  shortest  compass,  as  it  would  rtipsj 
volumes  to  present  tho  complete  dettik  of 
Brahniinism.  Siva  («it,  to  sleep)  * 
have  been  borrowed  from  tho  sborign* 
in  UiO  neig)il)orhood  of  tho  Himalayas;  b<- 
ing  the  destroyer,  he  is  worrfiippedjD  «*' 
The  most  active  partner  of  die  vimtrUt* 
Vishnu  (cif,  to  pervade),  tho  preserver  :.  ■  ' 
world,  asleep  on  the  searserpent  beaha  ii^^fr 
fbeperiodaofannlhaelion;  WanMted  in  order 
to  save  tlio  germs  of  life  when  they  arc  ^^-  ^ 
gcr.  Ten  such  avataras  are  generail  v  &imm 
namely,  as  fish,  tortoise,  boar,  man  li<n>T  <>^ 
2  Ramos,  Krishna,  Buddha,  in  the  p«t. 
Kalpi  in  tho  future,  when  ho  is  to  destroys* 
world.  Brahma  has  boeo  already  •pokeo* 
Aith^l^h  Yishnn  ie  oftea  odled  tbeftat^ 
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6t  BnbiBi,  and  often  bb  nibilKali^  Iwie  ftuo 

represeotod  as  firior  to  him.  All  gotls,  indoctl, 
cmanat«  matoally  from  oach  othav,  la  Ut« 
]*riucipal  eosmogonj,  Vialmii  twitiMi  on  the 
oceaa;  a  Padma  {nelumhiam  spceiotum^  com- 
moulv  oaUed  lotos)  rises  from  bU  navel,  bear* 
ing  Brahinftasitt  flower;  the  pistil  being  the 
holjr  mooota'm  Merti,  tlio  PUununs  and  necUiria 
being  the  peaks  of  the  Himulayaa,  and  the  4 
petstt  the  mip<u  (ponbumlas),  as  parts  of  the 
earth.  Tlio  top  of  iho  mountain  is  named  Su- 
mdra  (exoelleat»  radiant),  a^  tbo  abode  of  the 
eelestuls  in  fhe  centre  of  the  earth,  with  4  de- 
elicit  ie-*.  In  every  Kalpa  {hrip^  to  be  able),  a 
day  and  night  of  Brahma,  containing  4,8 18,272,- 
000  solar  years,  an  interval  from  creaUon  to 
cr6:ition,  there  are  14  sucoc.-sivo  Manns  (rnano, 
to  know)  as  presidents  of  the  universe  daring  a 
Manvantara^  with  its  interval  of  a  dolage  for 
308,418,000  years  of  men,  and  having  its  own 
Indra.  In  the  present  creation  there  have  been 
6  Manna,  of  which  Manu  Scayambhuta  (the  8.>lf- 
oxb-tiiig)  lA  the  first  and  the  supposed  revealer 
of  tlie  laws. — ^The  laws  originate  either  from 
revelation  or  from  human  w^om.  Th<;y  treat 
of  the  following  suhjocts:  1,  theory  of  Dvija;*, 
or  seoond  birth ;  2,  SamJcara,  or  the  10  sacra- 
ments for  all  period.^  of  life ;  3,  Bramacharin^ 
or  tho  religions  disciple,  before  he  becomes  tiiL 
f;ithor  uf  a  family,  4,  choice  of  a  sponw ;  r>, 
UiaU'iinouy ;  0,  modes  of  the  6  priucipiil  oLlu- 
tkMis ;  7,  Sraddha,  or  funeral  rites ;  8,  duties  of 
men  and  women;  9,  hermits  or  anchorlted ;  10, 
x-icetics ;  1 1,  duti«$s  of  the  casl^ ;  12,  metumpsy- 
3ho^ — In  Brahmlnio  ohr<»ok)g7, 18  Nimeshas 
't\viukliii|,fs  of  the  eve)  are  eqnal  to  1  Kashta;  30 
Kuahtiw  to  1  Kala ;  clO  Kalas  (43  of  our  minutes) 
to  1  Muhurtta;  80  Muhurttas  to  1  day  and 
light;  1  in-mth  of  iticq  to  1  day  find  Tiit'ht  of 
iUe  Pitru  (^tmeuBlorB) ;  I  year  of  mcu  to  1  day 
md  oi^  of  the  gods.  The  tloM  of  the  present 
sreation  corisi«t«  of  \  Yn^'fL.  or  ages  (Lat.  jugia^ 
tfverliiiiiin^;,  vu. ;  i,  baij  ;i  (true)  or  Krita  (per- 
fect) Yuga,  oouprisinj^  1,728,000  years;  2, 
Frctfi  {trni,  to  pres^Tvo),  1,290,000  years;  8, 
Dvaparu  idc<i,  doubt,  aud  para^  afier),  804,000 
foars;  4,  Kali  Yuga  {kala^  to  count),  whicii  bo- 
ran  3,101  yeaP'^  H.  C,  niul  .it  "(vImso  close,  in  its 
tv2,U0utli  year,  the  u  urid  Is  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  Yugas  have  deteriorated  soooessively  firom 
3'(^Id  to  iron. — The  reaction  against  tho  iuhu- 
ijan  laws  of  Manu  was  slowly  preparing,  and 
It  last  Buddha  Sakvamuni  (see  Buddiu,  asd 
licuijiiiBM)  broke  tne  spell  by  disregarding 
:a.sic4,  liuddhim  became  the  stato  roligioa 
:>f  India;  the  dynasties  in  the  chief  cities  were 
Ijen  Soodras;  edicts  were  published  in  tho 
rulgar  dialects ;  Brahminio  saoriOoes  were 
ibouflhed;  monasteries  for  all  xanke  ind  both 
lexes  roio  over  the  whole  country.  Bat  toward 
h&  end  of  tbo  4th  century  A.  when  the 
Jhinese  pilgrim  F*-bian  vbited  India,  a  Brah- 
ninic  reaction  was  already  taking  place  in 
iome  regions;  and  during  Uionentheang's 
risit  (middle  of  tho  7th  oeotaijk  Boddhtaa 


ered  bofldings  being  in  ruins.  Subsequently  the 

Bralimins  regained  their  influence,  exterminated 
the  hera^  of  Bwldha  in  India,  and  redstabUahed 
orthodozf  under  Sonkara-Acharya,  re&nacting 

the  laws  of  oasto  more  rigorously  tlian  ever, 
though  iLuiu's  laws  still  spoke  of  the  old  4 
entes,  the  long  reign  of  Bnddhism  had  left  but 
one  distinction,  tho  pure  caste  of  tho  Brahmin 
and  the  Varnasankaras  or  mixed  castes  of  the 
people.  Kow  a  few  families  daim,  without 
being  .iLle  to  prove  it,  tho  titles  of  Kahattriyas 
and  Yaisyas,  and  a  few  can  even  lay  claim  to 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Soodras.  After  tiib  nearly 
toim  oxtiuctiou  of  the  political  castes,  a  new 
System  of  a  professional  character  came  in. 
The  rules  of  the  present  castes,  sometimes  trifling 
in  appearance,  are  observed  with  greater  anxiety 
than  even  the  laws  of  religion.  Thus  if  a  Hindoo 
porter  were  to  bring  water  to  his  master,  ho 
would  be  excluded  from  his  caste,  as  certain 
trades  are  carried  on  by  certain  castes.  Ilence 
tho  priests,  having  the  most  lucrative  trade,  are 
tho  strongest  advocates  of  the  system.  There 
is  something  reciprocal  in  caate,  and  no  odc  is 
ashamed  of  his  own,  the  lowest  Pariah  (so  named 
from  the  boll  hj  which,  in  former  times,  ho 

give  warning  against  being  approached  by  a 
rahmin)  being  as  proud  of  liia  own  custe  oa 
tlie  Bralimin.  The  Turas  (tura,  to  hurry)  con- 
sider their  hons(H  defiled  and  throw  away  tlieir 
cooking  nteuiiib,  if  a  Brahmin  visits  them.  Tho 
man  of  the  lowest  order  tarns  away  his  face 
with  groat  disgust,  if  ho  bo  invited  to  a  feoafc 
with  a  Euroixiau  of  the  Ughest  rank.  The  pro- 
hibition of  intermarriages  is  not  only  a  result 
of  caste,  but  al.^o  of  pedigree,  if  tho  couple  bo 
of  the  same  caste.  Kuiiaei(well  born),  8rotrigas 
(well  behaved),  and  other  sorts  of  Brahmiae 
will  eat  together,  bat  havo  scmplos  about  allow- 
ing their  children  to  intermarry.  Tho  G  divi- 
sions of  Takis  (wenvers)  neither  visit  each 
other  nor  intermarry.  A  trre^t  o!iRn^3  has  Leon 
wrought,  and  is  goiag  uu,  witii  regard  to  tliis 
oondition  of  sodety  among  the  Hindoos.  Brali> 
rain-*  often  violr^te  the  law?  of  M:uni,  hy  taktn!» 
gilLs  fiuui  boodr/is,  by  sittiiig  ut  the  fed  ui  a 
tioodra,  on  the  same  carpet,  if  he  be  a  rich 
b.irjkk  r,  k::.  The  president  of  tho  Dharmasablia 
(ti  lOuuui  oi  justice)  at  Calcutta  is  a  Soodni,  Avhila 
the  secretary  is  a  Brahmin.  Tlveo-fourths  of 
t!io  Brahmins  in  Bengal  ?orvants  of  others. 
Many  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  some  ui  cattio 
for  butchers,  and  wear  shoes  made  of  the  aldat 
of  cows.  Many  of  the  present  mission  fin  oi  nro 
bent  upon  the  abdition  of  casto ;  some  oi  tho 
earlyCatluriioewonttoofiu-intokrayngit.  The 
Britisli  government  have  been  urged  to  iuter- 
fero  with  caste,  by  protecting  tho  lowur  against 
being  treated  with  indignity ;  for  instance,  in 
Malabar,  wlierc  n  Nayadi  defilei  a  Brahmin  at 
a  distanoe  of  71  paces,  and  would  be  shot  by  a 
Vaj«r,  tboagh  liloiMlf Afioodn,  If  beappvoMhad 
too  near. 

BRAHMAPOOTRA,  or  BURRAMl'UOiilli 
("  ofl^jpru^of  BralMna'%  one  of  the  hu-gaakrlnn 
of  H'"^"^,  tho  aowoaof  wliiobMa  natir 
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h  ccn  accurately  <lf^ned.  It  appeans  however, 
to  rise  iu  Thib«t  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Himalaya  mt«.,  about  lat.  28°  W  N.,  long.  Vf* 
20'  E.,  wheuce  it  flows  8.  W.  and  W.  into  Asmara, 
wlicrtj  it  isjoloed  1^  the  Dibong,  the  Dibong,  an4 
other  streams,  tiie  Dihong,  sometimet  oilM 
the  Bratnapootro,  and  ol^o  known  as  the  Sanpoo, 
rises  N.  of  Uic  Himalayas  near  the  N.  W.  fron- 
tier of  Nepaul,  and  unites  with  the  Bramapoo 
tra  proper  in  the  N.  part  of  Assam.  Tlie  river 
formed  by  this  junction  flows  75  miles  8.  W. 
and  then  divor^'os  Into  the  Boroo  Loliit  a:  1  tho 
Dihing.  Uniting  agmn  after  a  divided  oourM 
of  66  tnlles,  H  flowa  w.,  through  the  dutriet  of 
Ooalpara,  w  lnd-4  around  the  W.  foot  I'f  the  Gar- 
row  hilK  separates  Goalpara  and  Mymunsing 
firom  Rtingi>oor,  and  after  sanding  off  a  branoh 
called  tho  Konaie,  whirh  joins  it  affain  further 
down,  runs  8.  £.  for  130  uiiles.  It  then  changes 
its  namo  for  that  of  Megna,  receives  ]iart  of  UM 
vrattrs  of  the  Onn^'t  tlirongh  the  Kirtynassa. 
aud  afur  vuriiiuii  vviudiugs  enters  the  bay  of 
Bengal  by  3  channels:  the  Ganges  on  the  W., 
the  ^>hal';u;j><)or  in  the  centre,  and  the  ITattia 
on  Uio  E.  Ita  total  length,  from  its  source  to 
tlie  bay,  U  933  miles ;  but  including  the  Sanpoo, 
it  b  about  1,400  miles.  It  is  navigable  f^om  its 
month  to  the  Dihong,  by  the  wruinary  vessels 
of  the  country,  and  for  !^omo distance  further  by 
oonoei.  Through  the  last  60  mika  of  ite  oovrae 
H  is  from  4  to  8  inOea  wtda,  moA  studded  with 
island?!.  TtH.  waters  are  tldck  and  dirty  ;  its 
hmki  are  mostly  covered  with  marshes  and 

iungles,  and  are  eobject  to  annual  ImmdatSons. 
!)uring  the  season  of  the  overflow,  from  tho 
middle  of  June  to  tho  middle  of  September,  tho 
level  districts  of  Assam  are  almost  wfaoOy  tub' 
merged,  s<>  tliat  travel  is  itnpo^isiblc,  except  on 
oau&cwar»  H  or  10  feet  high.  Tho  volume  of 
water  discharged  by  the  river  «t  mdi  times 
is  immense,  ilven  in  the  dry  ccflson,  it  is  equal 
to  146,188  cubic  feet  a  second,  while  in  the 
same  time,  and  under  tho  some  ciroumstaaOMi 
the  Gauges  disohanne  onlj  about  80.000. 

BRAIDWOOD,  TnowAS,  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain, oommeooed  ia  1760  a  sobool  for  their 
instmetioQ  at  Sdlntmrsb.  He  ftHowvd  flie 
pystein  of  TTcinrrke  and  others,  giving  great 
(trominence  to  articulation,  and  reading  from 
the  lip."  His  jn-ooesscs  wore  kept  ft  dose 
secret  in  his  own  family  for  many  Tenrs.  ITo 
taught  with  cotiiiiderable  success  at  Edtuborgh 
tin  1783,  when  he  removed  to  Hackney, 
near  London,  continuing  his  poliool  till  his 
dcatli,  in  1 8itO,  when  it  was  carried  un  by  his 
widow  and  her  grandchildren.  When,  in 
1816,  Mr.  (lallaodct,  tho  pioneer  of  American 
instruction  oi  tlie  deaf  taul  dumb,  applie<l  to  tho 
Bi  aidwoodi*.  or  their  relatives,  who  had  charge 
of  ail  the  scltools  tsa  deaf  mutes  then  existing 
in  England,  for  instnietton,  in  order  to  enable 
blm  to  CNtaliHsh  an  ^n^fitution  in  tlii.s  country, 
it  was  rofu^Mxl,  except  under  oircomstaoces  and 
with  feetrietioDi  to  wbiebiie  eodd  not  oomifllo 
taH^  labnit*  TIm  nbool  ef  Jlr.  Bnldwood, 


nt  Tdmhrtrp-li  .  was  visited  in  1772  by  Dr.  Join- 
son,  who  bpoke  of  it  with  high  oonungodatioii, 
as  did  abo  Lord  Monboddo,  who  visited  it  is 
the  same  year.  An  American  pentkn  ^n,  t,  V.^^ 
son  Lad  been  educated  by  Mr.  liraidwaod, 
published,  in  1783,  a  little  pamphlet  faSOA 
V<>x  Oetdu  Suhjecta,  ia  wbifih  he  givM  mm 
aoec  'unt  of  the  schooL 

BliAILLJE,  Lotns,  tho  inventor  of  the  metb* 
od  of  writing  with  p(nnt&  now  in  genml 
in  insUtations  fat  tlie  btfaM,  was  bom  tt  Lasnj, 
a  suhnrb  of  Paris,  in  1809.  He  was  llim]  mra 
birth,  and  at  the  age  of  10  years  wssadmiotd 
totliero7«l  instltiite  fbr  fbe  tflnd,  wheieUi 
tnlenti  and  attainments,  l>oth  in  science  vA 
nraslo^  soon  rendered  h'mi  eminent  In  instn- 
mentu  mnsio  fao  luyi  attdned  a  very  hi^  nnk, 
being  one  of  tho  most  (Ustinguished  organisti 
of  Parii»,  and  exoellLng  also  as  a  violon^dlist 
In  1829,  at  tlie  early  ape  of  20.  he  hud  forinej 
the  idea  of  so  completely  modifying  M.  Charif* 
Barbier's  system  of  writiug  with  pointy  as  to 
render  it  practionbtonnd  convenient,  asd  iiw 
introduced  into  the  royal  institute  not  lone  if- 
ter,  though  no  account  of  it  was  published  tiD 

10  years  later.  It  b  now  adopted  in  most  of 
the  ooDtinental  adtools,  and  has  recently  beet 
introdneed  into  the  New  York,  MarylAnd,  ml 
Illinois  institution!^,  and  the  imperial  in^titiitf 
for  the  blind  at  Bio  Jan^ro.  The  signs are^j 
in  mutther,  enlinMing  fbe  entire  sljmabrt,  ml 

011  thu  diphthongs,  aud  marks  of  pum-taatifn. 
Of  these,  10,  called  the  fundamental  m 
tiie  iMBisof  all  the  rest  These  signs,  vhidi 
represent  the  first  10  letters  of  the  alplssbet, 
aud  tho  10  Arabic  numerals,  are  as  foUow: 

ABODE     ¥  (iniJ 


1     2    8     4     6     6     7    8    9  1^ 

By  placing  ono  point  under  the  left 
each  fundamental  sign,  the  2d  series  are  fcnKt 
oompriung  tlie  next  10  letters;  by  jjbfiagJ 
points  under  each  fundamental  ngu,  tb«  U 
series,  comprising  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z,  C  (C 
%  A,  %  U,  are  lormed ;  by  placing  oiu  poii". 
under  the  right  side  of  tho  fumUnientsl 

embracing  A,  £,  I,  0, 11,^1 


tfie  4Clk  le 

U,  (E,  W,  are  fonned.   Three  supplemeotioi 
^ns  represent  I,       and'  0.  The  ^^Jl 
punctuation  are  the  nmdamentsl  rigus 
2  lines  below.   The  sy-tcrn  has  been  app'i«» 
niubical  notation  in  i.ucL  a  luanner  »» i"** 
tho  reading  and  writing  of  music  mach 
for  the  blind  than  for  th<;>>e  wliu  m:*.  RgJ 
notes  are  represented  by  the  la^t  7  uf  fl»w^ 
damental  signs,  and  each  of  these  nol« 
be  v/ritttTi  in  7  ditfercitt  octaves  bymcreljp^ 
lixiiig  a  bigii  peculiar  to  each  octave,  snd  t»J 
the  necessity  of  designating  tie  kiy  lI  aw 
miuHm]  sentence  in  the  ordinary  way  i» 
ed.  The  mode  of  writing  is  very  simple, 
apjiaratus  consi.sts  <:>f  a  board,  with  a  ^^-^^ 
grooved  horizontally  and  vertksUj  ^^'l 
of  an  faMh  apart  Over  tblsbetrd  sfrs^j* 
Med  likt  thai  eftim 
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and  ono  or  more  sheets  of  paper  "bcinfr  placed 
over  the  board,  tbe  pointa  aro  made  with  a 
bodkin,  throogli  a  aHp  of  tin  parftmited  thw^ 

jj,  which  coutniiis  all  the  used  in  tho 

system.  A»  the  she^t  mast  be  reversed  to  be 
read,  tbo  writing  should  be  from  ri;^  to  left, 
that  it  may  roml  from  left  to  ri^^ht.  Of 
course  lievc'rul  copi<!ii  nmy  be  niada  by  one  ope* 
ration,  if  dcsirod.  Of  late,  books  have  been 
pri!ii.  il  in  points,  by  the  French  and  other  con- 
tiucutid  institutions.  The  system  comuivuds 
itself  by  it^  Mmplicity,  its  easy  acquisition,  and 
the  facility  witii  which  it  enables  the  blind  to 
express  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and  afterward 
rend  and  Tovi«.o  tliem  themselves.  M.  Braille 
btts  been,  since  ld40^  a  prot&mit  in  the  royd 
(now  fmy^rlal)  InittUitA  liar  tiie  blind,  at  Paris. 

I>nAIN",  a  colk'otivo  term,  cnibr.iriHt!;  iboso 
parts  of  tho  nervoas  system  fexdudina  the 
nerret)  which  aro  eoottinedia  tm  «mdu  oav- 
ity,  viz.:  the  brain,  in  iu  popular  signification, 
or  tbe  cerebral  hcmisphcrisa;  tho  em'tix.lluni^ 
or  littlo  brain;  and  thu  tn4}diiU'i  ohlonffntn^  or 
tho  U[)per  part  of  tlic  s^pinal  c<>rtl.  Eai  h  of 
these  has  its  special  nud  distinct  ptu-l  to  play  iu 
tbo  animal  oiffanism.  This  alone,  of  the  animal 
tissues,  b  directly  influence*!  by  tlio  niontal 
acts  of  living  beings,  and  through  tliu,  aro  ef- 
fected the  mutual  reactions  of  mind>  and 
bedy ;  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  volition, 
and  the  mysterioos  agonoy  of  intellect  and  io- 
stinrt,  ure  nil  manifested  tJirougb  the  channeb 
of  the  nervous  centn»|tbe  most  important  of 
wbidi  is  tho  bndn.  Tho  peeoliar  rabatanoe 
thrcni^'b  wliioh  all  these  actions  talvc  jilaro 
exists  in  two  forms,  the  vesicular  and  the 
fflwoofli  Tbe  vesicular  nervona  natter  la  gnj 
or  ash-c<.l  .red,  frranxilar  in  tcrtnro,  containin^r 
uuclcat<}d  ucrve  vestdcs,  krgdy  i»upplied  with 
blood,  and  b  the  originator  of  nervous  power ; 
it  i«  antncttmes  o-illed  t»io  "cortical  substance," 
from  its  funning  a  Itiin  layer  over  tlio  exterior 
of  the  brain;  it  b  also  fonnd  in  the  centre  of  tho 
spinal  cord.  The  fibroos  nervous  matter  is  gen- 
erally white,  firm,  and  inelasUo,  composed  of  ta- 
bular filtres  ;  it  is  less  vascular  tlian  the  other,  and 
ooofidtuUM  near^  tbo  whole  of  (bo  nerves,  and 
tho  greater  port  of  tho  ai^nai  cord;  it  simply 
pr'>i'a^ ites  tlie  impressions  sent  to  or  from  tho 
vesucuiur  untter.  Tho  two  kinds  donotoocnr 
togetbcr  except  in  tho  tUBmm  oeDtrea.  In  tiio 
vfi-tel'iat^d  animal.-',  nervous  matter  U  a  soft 
and  delicate  ^-ul.^tanco,  owing  the  greater  part 
<ot  Its  tenacity  to  tho  va.scular  aod  fibroos 
sues  connected  with  it.  Tho  chemical  con]|x>- 
sition  of  nervuos  matter  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained by  Fourcroy,  YanqoeUn,  ind  Frtmy : 
but  the  disfin;^ui-shini^  characters  of  the  {rray  and 
white  Fubiitauoe  aro  yel  imperfectly  Imowu. 
Fourcroy  notices  the  groat  amount  of  water  in 
the  (M^rebral  matter,  from  {  to  ]  of  its  weight, 
npon  which  its  softness  is  in  great  part  de- 
pendent. According  to  Vanijuelin'H  analys-is  in 
1812,  tho  brain  is  an  emubtve  mixture  of  al- 
tamon,  fatty  matter,  and  of  wHsr  holdiBg  in 
-  ootatioa  saline  and  otbor  mirttsrsooaoMm  to  U 


with  other  tl^sni's.  Tho  AOowllig  ttUo  f^tftB 
the  result  of  hb  aoalysb: 
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TIjo  mednlla  oblongata  oontnin^  more  cerebral 
fat,  but  less  albumen,  osmazoine,  and  water. 
FrOmy's  analysis,  published  in  tbe  Anrmlt^  dt 
ChimiSf  1841,  confirmed  that  of  Vauquelin, 
and  showed  tho  following  proportions:  7  parts 
of  albumen,  6  of  fifty  matter,  and  80  of  water; 
he  extract*^  from  tlte  fatty  matter  tlio  follow- 
ing secondary  principles:  1,  ccrebrio  ncid,  a 
white,  granular,  crysUillinc  .Mihstance,  containing 
no  sulphur,  a  little  pbosphomsj  and  (>t)  per 
oent.  oil  earbon ;  t,  oleopfaosphone  acid,  Bepaf> 
rated  from  tho  cercbric  by  its  ?olnl>Hity  in  etber, 
coiitainiug  about  &  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eombined 
■with  elainc;  8,  cholesterine,  tho  fimo  as  that 
obtained  from  bilo  (brains  preserved  in  alcohol 
aro  tfit  to  bo  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  cbolesterine) ;  f,  traces  of 
elaine,  margarine,  and  fatty  acid^.  TLo  brain 
b  remarkable  for  containing  phosphorus,  which 
varies  in  qnantity  at  different  periods  of  life, 
being  tiio  least  in  infancy  and  old  ago;  the 
maximnui  of  water  in  found  in  infancy,  an  in- 
teresting iaot  in  oonnootion  with  tho  serous 
oflbaioM  so  pwviSont  at  this  period  of  life;  It 
ba^  been  ascertained  that  the  idii.>t  brain  con- 
tains less  pboephorus  than  the  uurmal  or^n, 
this  b^ng  dimlntriiod  from  nearly  2  to  lessttiaa 
1  per  cent.,  indicating'  possibly  an  important 
hint  for  the  treotmuit  of  diseases  accompanied 
by  dsterioratton  of  the  montalpowonk  The  mi- 
croscopic elements?  of  ncr^ons  tissue  are  fibres 
and  ocila.  Tlie  fibrous  nervous  matter,  or  white 
central  substance,  contains  tubular  fibres  or  nervo 
tubo<s  and  the  gelatinous  fibres  foimd  chiefly  in 
the  tiymj>athetic  system.  Tho  white  fibres  are 
HKinbrauous  cylinders,  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
lined  bjr  a  darker  laver,  called  too  ^  white  sub- 
atuioe  of  fldiwonn,"  and  fiOod  with  o  transpa- 
rent fiiibstancc,  "the  axis  cylindrr  "  of  Rosen- 
thal; the  lining  of  the  white  substance  b  leas 
OTideDtlnthobraintha&itttho  spinal  nerroi; 
these  fibres  vary  from  j-j].-,^  to,-,',.,,  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pret^entiug  at  some  poiuiii  a  swollen 
appearance;  they  do  not  oommunicate  with 
each  otiicr  like  tho  vc?>scls,  nor  divi«le  into 
smaller  fibres,  but  continue  unbroken  from 
tlieir  origin  to  their  final  distribtition,  inoscula^ 
ing  only  ut  their  terminal  loop;*.  The  tx^ilatitioti^ 
or  pray  fibres  seem  to  be  fioliil,  flattened,  trans- 
parent tilaments,  varying  in  diameter  from  fiV¥ 
to  xtVs  o(  an  inch ;  the  mode  of  their  oonnoo- 
tion with  the  elements  of  the  nervous  centres 
is  unknown.  Tlie  es^i-ontial  elements  of  the 
YMicular  or  grav  nervons  matter  are  oell&  or 
Tsddsij  oontaining  nndol  and  nndeoli;  tbsgr 
««  daiK^geoinllyi^obvhaiv^^  ^  tiBMSfoqr 
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irrogtilar  and  variously  clongatod,  enclosing  a 
grayish  granular  substance,  and  soniotimea  jiig- 
ment  grantUes;  they  vary  in  sizo  from  Wn  to 
jjj  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  amoug  the  largest 
of  these  are  tho  caudate,  so  calkd  from  the  ir- 
regular tail-like  processes  extending  from  them. 
Tho  nerve  vesicles  are  imbo<ldod  in  a  soft  gran- 
idar  matrix  in  tho  braiu.  The  nervous  centres 
exhibit  tho  union  of  these  two  foniis  of  matter, 
more  widely  separated  in  tho  brain  than  in  tho 
smaller  ganglia ;  indeed,  tho  cerebral  licmi- 
Bpheres  are  composed  internally  of  fibrous  matter 
exclusively,  surromided  by  a  layer  of  tho  gray 
vesicular  substance,  into  which  the  fibres  are 
aLiO  prolonged.  As  to  the  development  of 
nerve  fibres,  they  appear,  according  to  Schwann, 
to  bo  formed  in  Uio  some  manner  as  muscles, 
viz.,  by  tho  fusion  of  a  number  of  primary  cells 
arranged  in  rows  into  a  secondary  cell,  though 
tho  primary  nervous  cell  has  not  been  pre- 
viously distinguislied  from  other  cells  out  of 
which  organs  are  formed ;  tho  perfect  vesicular 
matter  presents  the  primitive  cells  in  a  persist- 
ent condition.  Tho  tubular  fibres  seem  to  be 
capable  of  regeneration  to  a  certain  extent ;  if 
a  nerve  be  divided,  but  the  ends  not  separated, 
miion  may  take  place,  and  the  nervo  resume  its 
office ;  even  when  a  portion  is  excised,  it  ap- 
pears that  true  nervo  fibres,  in  smallor  number 
than  in  the  nervo  itself,  may  be  developed  in 
tho  uniting  substance,  as  shown  by  partial  res- 
toration of  function,  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion. When  a  portion  of  tho  brain  is  removed 
by  accident  or  design,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
new  substance ;  but  whether  this  be  true  cere- 
bral bubstance  or  not,  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  white  fibres  may  be  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  physiological  office, 
into  3  kinds — elFerent  or  motor,  alfercut  or  sen- 
sitive, and  commissural  or  connecting.  Ilenle 
BUggests  that  thcro  may  bo  a  4th  scries,  asso- 
ciated with  the  operations  of  thought.  Of  tho 
moilo  in  which  tlie  afferent  nerves  terminate, 
and  the  motor  nerves  commence  in  tho  central 
organs,  it  may  bo  said  that  8  principal  modes 
have  been  ascertained,  in  which  there  is  an  ac- 
tual continuity  from  one  form  of  nerve  tissue  to 
the  other :  a  globular  unii>olar  cell  may  give  out 
a  single  prolongation,  which  becomes  a  fibre ;  or 
a  nerve  cell  may  bo  found  in  tlie  course  of  a 
tube,  with  each  oxtremitv  prolonged  into  a 
fibre;  or  somo  of  the  radiating  prolongations 
of  tho  caudate  cells  may  become  contiuuoi;s 
witli  the  axis-cylinders  of  nervo  tubes,  or  inos- 
culate witli  thoso  of  other  caudato  cells.  A 
curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
gray  matter,  is  tho  largo  quantity  of  pigment  or 
coloring  substance  in  it,  apparently  forming  one 
of  its  essential  constituents,  as  it  is  everywhere 
I)resent,  tliougli  in  some  situations  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  others;  it  has  been  asserted  that 
this  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a 
£ict  of  great  interest  to  physicians,  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  restorative  prop- 
erties of  iron  in  cerebral  diseases,  improving 


tho  quality  of  the  nutrient  blood  br  ia  

ing  tne  qnxmtity  of  the  red  globuei.— Tbe 
central  column  or  spine  of  the  vertebrate  dt^ 
eton  cnclosos  in  its  canal  the  spinal  ta^ 
and  tho  cranium,  which  is  a  aeries  of  tootfii 
and  expanded  vertebne,  protects  the  oodIiom* 
tion  of  the  cord  and  its  expansion  into  an 
gregato  of  gangliform  swellings,  the  brua  • 
oucephalon.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  8  mn- 
branes,  or  meninffei,  oontinuoos  with  those  (/ 
tho  spinal  cord,  M'hich  will  bo  described  under 
that  lieod.  From  without  inward,  these  mem- 
branes are  the  dura  mater^  arachnoid,  and  jiM 
mater.  Tho  term  mater  (m7"?p,  mother)  ori- 
ginated with  tho  Arabians,  who  conaikwd 
these  membranes  as  tho  parents  of  all  othn 
in  the  body.  The  dura  mater  is  a  roembnne 
of  white  fibrous  tissue,  strong,  flexible,  but  not 
elastic ;  its  fibres  are  arranged  on  diffend 
planes ;  it  is  freely  suoplied  with  blood-Teads, 
and  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  nerra,  and, 
according  to  Arnold  and  rapix^nheun,  has  woie 
branches  between  its  own  laraiiuo.  li  foini 
tho  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull,  and  b 
closely  applied  to  the  cranial  bones,  and  Ib 
some  places  firmly  adherent,  eq)ecial]y  in  joetfc 
and  old  age.  From  it  processes  are  given 
which  serve  as  partitions  between  tho  wreimn 
and  cerebellum  behind,  and  between  the  ct» 
bral  and  cerebellar  hemispheres ;  these  pnx*- 
ea  ore  tho  /aU  cerebri^  which  eeparitM  dM 
great  hemispheres,  extending  on  the  iik^ 
Rue  from  tiio  forehead  to  the  occiput,  along  li* 
sagittal  Butoro ;  it  ia  falciform  in  shape,  i» 
lower  border  concave  and  corresponding  to  the 
convexity  of  the  corpus  callotuvi,  aiiJ  itsiiW*f 
border  enclosing  tlio  groat  longitudinal  sin*; 
narrow  in  front,  and  deep  behind,  having  tw 
inferior  longitudinal  sinus  along  its  poiunrf 
border.  The  tentorium  eerebeUi  exUsali  Ixfl- 
zontally  between  the  posterior  cerebral  lob* 
and  tho  cerebellimi;  it  is  attached  to  lliel*^ 
cerebri,  and  to  tho  occipital  and  petruus  p(^ 
tion  of  tho  tcmporul  bones  along  the  groove  w 
tho  lateral  sinus;  in  the  cats  and  someoti^ 
leaping  animals,  this  membrane  is  partially  nr 
placed  by  bone,  doubtless  to  prevent  bFJ 
from  sudden  shocks.  Between  the  lobes  of  u.^ 
cerebellum  descends  vertically  from  the  teou- 
rium  the  J'alx  cerebelli^  containing  tho  occij»» 
sinuses.  Next  to  tho  dura  mater,  which 
furnishes  sheaths  for  tho  nerves  and 
at  their  origins,  lies  tho  arachnoid, 
membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal  ca^'^y- 
sists  of  2  layers,  the  outer  one  closdy  ^^"^ 
to  tho  dura  mater,  and  the  inner  one  '"^^  * 
the  pio  mater ;  the  space  between  the  2  Ujen 
is  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  that  1^'**^. 
and  the  pia  mater,  the  gub-arachnoid  civ^ 
resembling  other  serous  membranes,  the  snj* 
noid  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  with  tbeo»^ 
flion  of  fluid  into  one  or  both  of  the  •b""^ 
ties,  especially  toward  tlio  base  of  the  wj* 
Tho  sub-arachnoid  apace  is  fllled  with  wM» 
called  the  "cerebro-spinal  fluid,"  "^^^r^ 
2  to  10  ounces  in  quantity,  aud  keeping*""* 
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life  th»  opposed  arachnoid  vxt^CM  in  oontftcli 
11  to  wmM  •ImoAuit'irliere  tiie  hnSn  basahrank 

either  from  ilis<'4V*o  or  old  ago.  From  the  ox- 
perimonts  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  its  pre»- 
«nea  ia  tteaeaiary  tot  tba  baatthy  Mtlon  of  the 

nerroog  centree;  Trhcn  roraovca,  it  is  quickly 
formed  again;  it  ia  a  liu^pid,  alicaiine  fluid, 
doabcless  secruted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  afforda 
tnechanical  protection  to  tho  bniiu  and  iinl 
oord  by  the  interpckiitioa  of  its  yielding  mciLuni 
batween  Utem  and  the  bony  oftTities  which 
Borronnd  them ;  it.^  accumalation  at  tho  base  of 
tiie  brain  ia  highly  favorablo  for  the  protection 
of  the  largo  nerves  and  veaela  there  situated. 
It  b  not  probaUe  that  this  carity  oommnnicatcs 
with  the  ventHclea  of  ^e  brain.  This  floid 
acdsta  in  an  inorea-sed  quantity  in  tho  brains  of 
idioto;  and,  wbouever  the  cranial  or  spinal 
waOa  ara  dnieienty  m,  for  Inataace,  in  tpina  hi- 
^hi,  an  acoiiniulatlon  of  tho  fluid  becomes  prom- 
inent at  the  parLUi<mby  protecting  the  ncr- 
TOOB  nbatance.  The  third  membruie  imme^ 
atcJy  investing  the  brain  is  the  tna  vxatar,  com- 
podtid  of  u'hitc  fibrons  tiasae  and  blood-vessels ;  In 
the  sknD  it  is  very  delicate  and  very  vasoolar ; 
it  adheres  to  tho  enrfaco  of  the  cerebral  and  cere- 
bdkr  hemisphere,  and  sends  innumerable  mi- 
nute vessels  to  their  substance ;  it  sinks  into  the 
fiasares  and  sulci,  and  penetrates  into  the  ven- 
tricles, forming  the  choroid  pUaetaet  and  the 
telurn  inUrpoiitum  \  its  minute  rarnitications 
oro  sometimes  incrusted  with  san4y  particleS) 
ooartsting  principally  of  phosi^ate  of  Ibne. 
Tlie  pia  mator  is  tbo  medium  of  liutrlt  i  n  to  tlio 
DervoQs  substance  and  to  tho  arachnuid;  and 
hence  any  inflammation  of  tbeae  membranes 
would  ho  commnnicatcd  to  the  Bnpcrfioiid  gray 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  scat  of  ita  physiologi- 
oalaotiTity.  Along  each  m  Io  c  f  the  longitudinal 
finns  it  is  common  to  find  a  series  of  doprossiona 
in  the  durii  mau^r ;  the^a  are  due  to  tlio  presence 
<tf  whitish  granules,  called  Pacchionian  ^auta, 
from  tlicir  fir^t  Jescribor,  of  an  albaminons  ma- 
terial, arbiiig  probably  from  a  deposit  of  gran- 
ule lymph  among  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ; 
they  are  found  principally  along  the  ed^  of  the 
great  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  hemispheres, 
pushing  tho  arachnoid  before  tbcni,  and  even 
prelecting  into  the  ainua.  Thej  are  generally 
ofloafdared  morMd  atraetima,  aocl  fba  raanlt  oif 
local  irritation  of  a  clironic  character;  if  the 
Moducts  of  disease,  they  do  not  seem  to  inter- 
nro  in  the  least  with  tbaranetfoiiaof  tho  hnkL — 
The  brain  of  the  adnlt  human  male,  rm p"i<ing 
the  whole  content!^  of  tho  cranium  as  far  as  tho 
occipital  foramen,  will  average  in  weight  about 
50  ot;  that  of  too  adnlt  fetnalo,  about  45  oz. ; 
the  maximum  weight  of  Uio  hualthy  oi^an  is 
iftort  94  oz.,  and  the  minimum  about  81  oz. ; 
in  cs«M  of  idicK'y  it  lias  been  found  weiriiin^ 
only  20  oz.  Accordlnjr  to  Bourgery,  if  tho 
bndn  be  divided  into  SO-l^  parts,  the  cerebral 
bmispheres  would  wei^  170,  tho  cerebeUmn  21, 
and  the  medulla  and  sensory  ganglia  18;  on  the 
same  sscaJo,  the  sj)inal  conl  would  w».M;rb  7.  In 
pcoportiioa  to  the  body's  wc>ight|  th«  brain  of  man 
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woold  weigh  ^  part;  in  the  average  of  mam- 
malia, this  proportion  wonld  be  Ti,^ ;  in  birds, 
;  in  rejitiley,  and  in  fishes,  W^^.  In 

some  apes,  rodents,  and  aix^^ing  birds,  the  weight 
of  the  brain  bean  a  bl^ar  proportion  tottat 
of  the  body  than  it  docs  in  man,  even  m  high 
as  ^  iu  the  blue-hoaded  titmouse;  the  in* 
o^se,  however,  is  not  in  the  eetebnun,  ^e 
feat  of  intellect,  but  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
tlie  seat  of  the  instinctive  actions.  The  size  of 
tlie  bndn  la  not  in  proportion  to  ttic  physieal 
development  of  tho  hof}\\  fit!; or  in  anim.als  or 
man;  the  horso  has  a  brain  inferior  in  weight 
to  the  smallest  adnlt  human  brain;  that  of  a 
whale  75  feet  long  was  found  to  weigh  not 
quite  twice  as  much  as  that  of  man.  Lven  in 
men  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  sizo 
of  the  body  mi  the  brun;  a  small  man  may 
bave  a  latiie  brain,  and  ejea  wnd.  If  en  of 
greftt  intellectual  power  have  generally,  if  not 
always,  poaaeooed  large  brains;  tho  brain  of 
Ootier,  Che  gruit  Ironoh  natnramst,  weighed 
between  69  and  60  oz. ;  that  of  the  French  sur- 
geon, Dnpuytren,  68  oz. ;  Utoie  of  Napoleon  and 
Daniel  Webster,  on  ounce  or  two  less.  The  qnal* 
ity  of  the  brain,  however,  h  quito  a^  important 
as  the  quantity,  so  that  a  large  brain  dues  not  of 
necessity  constitute  a  great  man.  According  to 
Tiedemann,  the  female  brain,  thonph  absolutely 
smaller  tiian  that  of  tho  male,  u  larger  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  body.  Iho  brain 
reacoes  it?  highest  devekmment,  anabomicaUj,  at 
tile  aire  of  20year8,  wMchitnudntainsnntilW,  af- 
ter v^  hich,  in  most  persons,  itb^ns  to  decrease 
in  size,  wkh  a  corresponding  demino  in  tho  men- 
tal powera.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
striking  differences  between  tho  brains  of  the 
varioua  races  of  man. — For  the  topographical 
and  p&thol<^cal  anatomy  of  the  brain,  an  ex- 
amination from  the  hemispheres  downward  h 
the  most  practicable  method ;  but  for  pLysio- 
l^cal  anatomy,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
make  tho  examination  from  belo^  upward,  by 
whidi  method  the  student  }>roceed3  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex,  following  the  di* 
rection  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  ultimate  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  en- 
larged portion  and  direct  continuation  of  the 
B^nal  oovd,  extending  from  tho  plane  of  the  oo> 
cii>ital  foramen  al>otit  an  inch  npwnrd  to  the 
metoeeBhalet  or  jwiu  Varolii;  through  this  the 
bndn  la  brought  into  eommnnication  with^the 
other  vital  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  *tiio 
namd  tUal^  **the  link  which  binds  us  to 
lifOi*'  Am  its  aiae  la  pronartionate  to  that  of 
tho  nerves  which  proceed  from  it,  i*  is  much 
larger  in  some  lower  atiiiuak  than  in  man. 
Lilce  the  spinal  cord,  it  consiats  eaaenttalljr  of 
anterior  and  posterior  columns ;  it  may  be  an- 
atumiciilly  distinguished  from  the  cord  by 
the  decussation  or  crossing  of  some  of  the 
anterior  fibres.  In  front  are  the  anterior  pgm- 
tnids,"  separated  by  a  median  fissure :  external  to 
these  are  the  oval  protuberances,  the  "oliv.nry' 
bodies;"  more  external,  and  furming  the  lateral 
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and  great  part  of  tho  posterior  portions,  we  the 
"restifbrm  bodies,'' &opiirated  from  each  other 
in  tho  middle  by  two  blender  oolnnuis,  tho  "  pos- 
terior pyramids/*  The  anterior  pjnimds  or 
fibres  extend  from  the  antero-latenloohniiiM  of 
tho  cord  to  tho  cerebral  hemispheres,  passing 
throogk  tho  uiMOoepbiilei  th«  torfora  UriaXa, 
uA  the  opUo  ihabmi^  Qootrilmtliig  to  taxm  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cnu  ccrchri ;  in  tho  meso- 
oephale  these  fibres  are  crossed  at  right  angles 
hj  others  bdonging  to  it,  and  are  tatoisoed 
with  them;  on  tracing  them  downward,  the 
greater  paR.  coauocl  thom^lves  with  tho  uiddle 
or  laCflral  columns  of  the  oppodte  ^e,  while  a 
few  are  poiitii;UL-il  down  ou  tho  !5amo  side  into 
tho  atitorior  culum:i»  ut'  tho  cord,  iuid  othen^  the 
"  arciform  fibres,"  curve  round  the  olivary  bodies 
and  ascend  to  tho  cerobolluni,  not  passing  to  tho 
cord ;  tho  anterior  pvTaiuids  are  entirely  of  a 
fibrous  structure.  The  arrangement  of  these 
fibres  is  highly  interestiog  in  explaining  the 
]dienomene  of  disease  of  rae  brain :  any  lesioa 
will  pr(>d\ioe  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiio  body, 
vith  few  and  ttnimportaai  ezo^tioos,  and  this 
in  one  hemisphere  enlBclent  to  omse  paralysis, 
tlirou^'li  tlio  dconssatin^  fibres ;  at  tho  saino 
time  the  (Straight  fibroe  will  cause  a  partial  afi'eo- 
tion  of  the  saine  ride ;  a^  losion  of  the  eord 
below  tho  decussation  affects  only  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  The  restifbrm  bodies  oon- 
dstof  fibrons  strands  enclosing  a  gray  nncleosi 
and  pafs  upward  into  the  erura  eerehelU  ;  below 
they  arc  cLielJy  coutiuaous  with  tho  poaterior 
spinal  columns,  and  partly  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  middle  columns ;  as  the  fibres  ascend 
thej  diverge,  leaving  between  them  the  4th 
Ventricle,  and  pass  into  tho  corresponding  hem- 

X*  MTO  of  the  cerebellum,  ooondctlo^  this  latter 
tho  spinal  cord;  the  cerebeikur  oohnntu 
also  coniumnicate  by  a  band  of  arciform  fibres, 
eooordmg  to  Solly,  with  the  anterior  q>ind 
edtunns;  the  gray  nndeas,  or  *'  rsitilbrm  gaor 
glion,"  f-eenis  to  bo  llio  ganglionic  centre  of  the 
pueumo^':u<tric  aud  a  part  of  llio  gloasopliaryngeal 
nerves.  The  [M)3terior  pyramids  can  haidljr  be 
distinj^ni-hod  from  tho  restifonn  bodies  eiter- 
nally ;  but  ihotr  colunius,  bounded  by  tho  median 
fiMore  and  by  a  rery  slight  groove,  establish  a 
connection  between  the  sensory  tmrt  of  tho 
crura  cerebri  and  the  posterior  lateral  columns 
of  the  cord,  a  few  fibres  passing  to  the  posterior ; 
their  gray  nnolei  are  the  ana^onio  centres  of 
the  soditoiy  nerres.  The  olivary  bodies, 
continuous  inferlurlv  with  tho  anterior  or  motor 
columns  of  the  oon^  and  affording  attachments 
to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  1st  and  Sd  eenrleal 
nerves,  enclose  a.  pray  nticlcus,  and  send  their 
fibres  forward  to  the  motor  tract  of  the  eras 
cerebri,  and  backward  to  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies  ;  the  nneleua,  or  eorput  dentatum,  seems 
to  be  contu  cted  with  the  hjp<^0Mal  or  motor 
nerre  of  the  tongue,  end  ium  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngoul,  one  of  the  ecnsory  nerves  of  t?u'i 
orgjui.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  it  lii 
Ligldy  probable  that  the  olivary  bodies  consti- 
tute the  nnde^  of  the  mednila  oUoogati^  that 


on  which  their  power  as  an  independent  e<»ntT© 
depeuds — thej  contain  the  mixture  of  gray  aad 
white  matter  characteristic  of  a  nervous  centre 
— and  that  the  other  pyranuds  and  bodies  serve 
only  to  connect  the  oerebmm  and  cereibdhmx 
wiui  the  r  ird.    The  medulla  U  not  only 

a  transmitter  of  fibres  firom  the  spUud  cord,  hot 
Is  a  nervous  oentreitsdf;  with  it  are  eopneeted 
the  nerves  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  which 
are  quite  independent  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
qpheres.  and  beyond  the  control  of  tliewilLp— The 
cerebellum,  ^  of  the  size  of  tlio  ccrebmm.  ia 
daoed  tmder  the  posterior  Dart  of  tho  loiter, 
h>m  whkih  it  is  separated  b/tbe  tmtorium; 
t  is  composed  of  white  and  pray  matter,  the 
brmer  occupying  the  interior ;  it  lios  no  convo- 
utions,  being  made  np  of  puallcl  layers.  Its 
central  part  or  lobe  is  the  only  one  found  in 
fialies  and  reptiles ;  tho  later:\I  loliea,  found  <fflly 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  in  man,  indicate  an 
advance  In  development.  On  a  vertical  eectiatt 
we  find  the  white  snbstinoe  reeembling  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  from  which  branches  are  givea 
hence  colled  ari»r  tita,  or  tree  of  li&. 
is  eonneoted  with  the  rest  of  Oe 
brain  by  3  sets  of  fibres,  the  superior  extc  ruling 
to  the  tubereula  guadrigeminOf  the  middle  or 
the  restifiNm  fibres  passing  downward  to  tfia 
medulln,  and  the  inferior  or  transrerso  fpons 
Varolii)  p&s^ing  to  the  oppomte  sido  and  furm- 
iag  a  considerable  part  of  fnemosocephole ;  the 
central  lobe  has  acircTntes  of  ];ibt:b^:;  on  iti 
superior  surface,  conuumng  buiU  whiu;  suiJ  cray 
matter,  the  "  superior  vermiform  prox^Mea."  and 
on  the  lower  surface  the  inferior  Termifom 
processes."  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cerebellum  ia  3i  to  4  inche-,  tli.  length  2  to 
inoheai  and  its  tbiokness  vairing  from  2  indMs 
fnftomtolMtbaaianlnmbSilnd.  Ferde' 
tails  ou  tho  sruc  t-ro  ari  1  on  the  intricate  divi- 
Monsof  the  oerebeliom,  tiie  reader  is  referred  to 
■pedal  worica  mentioned  at  the  end  of  fhia  aUS^ 
cle.  Disease  of  ttio  oerebeDnm,  when  d^ep- 
seated,  in  eenorally  manifested  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  body;  this  organ  preaUtaa 
principally  over  tho  regulation  of  the  mor*- 
ments,  and  partially  over  tho  mstir^ 
Die  restiform  bodies  of  the  ine<lulla  in  their 
asoent  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellrnn 
diverge,  leavin|j  a  lozenge-shaped  cxvitj,  ihs 
4th  ventricle,  bounded  ubovo  by  the  mediaa 
oerebelkr  lobe,  below  by  the  divary  oalnnui% 
behind  by  the  nodule  of  uie  ioftrior  ymaUhnt 
process,  in  front  by  a  portion  of  the  superior 
'rarmifbrm  procesSiCaUea  the  valve  of  vwoa- 
aens  ;**  on  ^  floor  are  the  white  barMUae  fini 
of  the  7th  pair  of  nerves,  passing  at  right  angles 
and  called  the  calamus  wiptitrim  ;  it  con^irn 
a  process  of  pia  mater,  ana  baa  no  direet  ooo- 
mnnication  with  tho  subarachnoid  space  ;  it  Is 
improperly  called  the  ventricle  of  tho  cerebel- 
lum, as  it  Wongs  to  the  medulla  and  is  pro^or* 
tionato  to  it  in  size.  Tho  mesocephalc,  or  tu!>er 
annulare,  embrace-s  those  portions  of  tlic  brain 
which  unite  the  cerebrum  above,  the  cerebellaia 
behind,  and  the  medoUa  below  \  the  lower  Mr> 
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trnn'^vorio  fioros,  pftFsing  from  one  eras  oero- 
belli  to  Oio  other,  crossing  apparently  over  the 
anterior  i  vrainifis  Uk«  a  Midge;  they  are 
8h\  Ji  vs  developed  in  proportion  to  U)e  oerebellar 
Lemisuheros.  and  are  absent  in  animals  having 
taif  tna  UMian  lobe ;  they  const itnte  the  great 
tranrrcroc  commissuro  of  tho  oercV  c'.l'na,  as  the 
earpu4  callo$um  (mentioned  hertrvUcrj  consti- 
VaX»A  the  great  transverse  oommiasaro  of  the 
cerebrum ;  these  fibres  extend  more  than  one 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  mesocephale.  Tho 
tober  annularo,  whicfi  cxisfH  in  aiiiiii.iU  whoso 
oerehellam  has  no  hemisphereSi  prqjeots  &om, 
tike  nednlla  proper,  and  contaiiM  a  nndefw  of 
gray  matter;  I.ongt-t  is  i>f  opinion  that  this 
gaoglioa  is  an  independent  centre  of  senaatloii 
sod  motor  power,  and  Dr.  Todd  statoe  Chat  tiie 
oonvnlsioasj'excitf  ^  by  a  current  of  ck-ctro-mag- 
netasm  through  it^  uro  not  tetanic,  bat  epikptiO) 
or  alternating  with  relaxation  <ti  tho  muncleik 
On  the  superior  gnrfnco  of  tho  mc«oceph:dc  aro 
tho  quadrigominal  bodife,  the  antertur  2  being 
O^ea  nat^  and  the  posterior  S  they  aro 

ganglifonn  borlic^,  contauilng  gray  and  wliito 
matter,  Ihc  auicrior  beiiij'  tho  larL'cr :  thcso  aro 
the  analognes  of  the  optic  lobes  of  birds,  rojitilca, 
and  fi>>ho9,  in  which  classes  there  is  only  a  sin* 
glo  pair,  but  of  much  larger  aize.  The  crnrs 
cerebelli,  \rhioh  npparontly  eincrgo  from  tho 
MMterior  anglesof  tiio  mesocephale^  derive  their 
fibres  from  itrands  going  toiheteitea.  fhimtiioBe 
of  th>-'  ro>tifona  body,  and  from  ttioso  of  the 
pons  Varolii;  from  the  anterior  anglc»}  of  the 
mesocophalo  diverge  2  similar  processes  of  con- 
siderable tliirl;iiC>^-i,  tlio  crnra  core'  -i,  which 
^ter  the  ceriibrul  hemispheres,  and  upon  which 
oadi  of  these  masses  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Todd 
to  rest  as  a  "  Illtl^•Iiroora  upon  \Xa  stalk."  Tho 
4th  and  6th  paira  of  nerves  aro  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mesocephale.  On  making  a 
section  of  the  crura  cerebri,  just  beyond  the 
mesocephale,  8  planes  of  nervous  matter  may 
be  seen  ;  tho  lower  one,  of  fibrous  matter, 
QontiDuous  with  tho  mesocephale  and  the  ante- 
rior pyramids,  passes  up  into  the  corpora  itrfata, 
or  etnated  holies ;  /iT>i>vo  tliis  i^  a  dark  raa>;s,  tho 
loom  nigfr,  c  >ntmning  large  caudate  Tcsiclos 
aboondiag  in  pigtneut,  with  nerve  fibree  among 
them  ;  the  \:yi><.  r  layer,  of  grayish  matter,  oon- 
tlnuons  wiiU  the  central  port  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  olivary  columns,  passes  up  into  the 
optic  th:il:iini.  Tho  strintcd  and  optic,  hodiea 
nro  best  o*;cu  by  layingo[»ea  the  lateral  ventricles, 
in  which  they  aro  placed,  closely  united  to  each 
otlier,  tlio  f.irnK-r  being  a  Httkin  front  and  out- 
sido  of  tlic  latter.  Tim  former  arc  pear-shaped, 
tapering  gradually  backward  in  a  long  process 
wnich  winds  down  into  the  anterior  exMmiQr  of 
tho  descending  horn  of  tho  ventricle,  and  striated 
w  !a-n  <  ut  in  an  oMiquo  direction  upward  and 

outward,  on  aooouot  of  the  passage  of  the 
fibres  of  tiie  enira  Into  the  Temeidar  natter; 

through  the>e  hodir-:^,  by  3  hi-i-^  of  fibres,  c<tni- 
niuuications  are  established  between  the  meso- 
ccx>hale,  medoUa  oblongata,  and  oeiebnl  oon- 


Tolntibns;  tiiey  aro  generate  oomddered  as 

tho  more  essential  part  of  tho  nervous  system 
which  controls  voluntair  movements.  Tho 
opde  thalaml  are  of  a  ngbter  odor,  of  tlw 

same  teituro  and  appearance  as  tho  olivary 
columns,  of  which  they  are  the  continuations ; 
a  portion  projects  into  the  vontrides,  and  the 
rest  adLorf"^  to  the  striated  bodiv?,  tho  hemi- 
spheres, oaviiry  columns,  and  {iuadrigeminal 
tubercles;  the  fibres  no  doubt  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  white  substnnco  of  the  liomi- 
gj)liere8,  and  with  those  of  tho  striated  bodied: 
between  tliem  is  tlie  3d  ventricle,  tho  roof  of 
wliioh  ia  fonned  by  the  Tdum  interpo<;itnm,  • 
nrooen  of  flie  pta  mater.  The  corpora  gaiiett' 
lafa,  cxttrnum  and  intenuan,  are  small  gangli- 
fonn maaaea,  projecting  from  the  poeterior  part 
of  the  optlo  tnauiml.  Behind  (ho  8d  ventnolo 
is  a  conical,  dark  gray  body,  enclosed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  tho  pia  mater,  tho  "pineal  b<xly;"  it 
reebl  in  a  groove  between  tho  nates,  and  Is 
connected  to  the  thalami  by  fibres,  called  pe- 
duncles; it  consists  chiefly  of  large  nucleated 
vesicles,  with  ft  fi»w- fibres,  and,  in  a  cavi^sear 
tho  base,  contains  a  pandy  sultstanco  composed 
of  phosphate  and  carbonato  of  lime ;  its  Usc  ia 
the  economy  is  unknown.  The  optic  thalami 
hare  been  considered  as  the  principal  sensitiTO 
oentTM^  withont  which  the  sensorium  could  not 
perceive  the  physical  chan^  resulting  from  a 
aensitiTa  impression;  all  the  nerves  of  pore 
aeoee  oommnnieate  with  tiiem,  ^reetly  or  ln> 
directly. — Tho  cerebral  hemlsplieres  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  tho  brain,  and  tlieir  horizon- 
tal 8ecti<m  presents  an  oval,  of  which  tho 
smaller  CTtremity  is  diroctcl  f  orward;  tho  ex- 
ternal surface  u  smooth  ou  account  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane ;  they  are  divided  longi- 
tudinally along  the  middle  lino  by  the  deep  ii>f- 
surc  which  receives  the  fklx  cerebri,  aiid  at  tho 
bottom  of  wliich  in  the  middle  portion  is  the 
great  comminare,  the  corpus  callosnm ;  the  in- 
ferior snftoe,  or  base  of  the  brain,  is  divided 
into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes,  cor- 
respondiiu;  to  the,^tM(  in  the  cranial  bones; 
tiie  anterior  bbe  reets  eUeflyon  the  roof  of  tho 
orbits,  and  on  its  inferior  stirface  presents  the 
nerve  of  smell;  between  it  and  the  middle  lobe 
la  the  fissure  of  Syhrius,"  through  which  runs 
tho  middle  artery  of  tho  brain ;  tho  middle 
lobes  are  gradually  lost  in  tho  posterior,  which 
are  separatod  from  the  oerebeUum  by  the  ten- 
torium. The  space  between  tlie  rniddfo  lobes  in 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  tho  pituitary  body, 
crossing  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  tho  niatnmilhuy 
bodies;  the  pituitary  body  is  lodged  in  the 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  a  glandi- 
form mass,  snrruuniled  by  tho  coronary  sinus, 

and  eonneoted  with  the  brain  by  the  infondiba- 
lar  nrooeai;  it  baa  51  lobes^  and  tomewhat  Te> 

sembles  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  brain; 
its  use  is  unknown.  Between  the  orora  of  tho 
oepebram  the  8d  pair  of  nerrea  emerge.  Tho 
ustud  way  of  examinuig:  tho  henii'^phorcs  is  to 
make  a  horizontal  section  at  about  i  from  the 
aommit;  thto  aeotion,  denominated  the  cmtnm 
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ovale  majus^  pfMonta  a  centro  of  whito  6ab-  lotions 'm  the  inferior  raoMOf  mn  (Todd  and 

•tAUoe,  surroonded  bj  a  oarruw  border  of  gray,  Bowman)  preaeut  a  more  qrmnMtviou  arraoge- 

ptmmbof  the  zigzag  oatlines  of  the  ooavdn-  meat  than  is  xmuOj  total  in  the  mora  eu- 

tloDfl,       spotted  by  numerous  small  red  points  tivated  races.   If  the  gray  matter  of  the  core- 

4MUUed  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  tbe  cut  ends  bral  oonvolutions  and  the  Ci:rebellar  hiytr$ 

of  minate  veaida.  fothe  eeotralUDeisabroad  vera  spread  oat,  it  would  occupy  about  670 

band  of  white  substance,  uniting  the  hemi-  square  inches,  whicli,  by  this  admlrablo  ar- 

ephorcs  together  as  their  great  commtasnre,  and  raugement,  are  packed  into  the  small  extent  of 

eecuring  their  oonueotod  aotioo,  the  fibr*.  s  pass-  the  Drain.  Satti  eoovoltttioo  eon^ts  of  a  fold 

ing  from  one  to  the  other     over  a  bridge;  at  of  gray  matter  onclo.aing  a  process  of  the-  whit..  -, 

ild  anterior  and  posterior  extremity  it  ia  folded  the  gray  matter  forma  a  coutiuuous  auLrukcu 

downwtfd  toward  tibebsseof  the  br^n«  On  sheet  over  the  cerebral  surCace;  the  greater 

cutting  a  little  deeper,  an  im^ular  cavity  is  part  of  the  white  fibres  penetrate  the  gr«T 

opened  on  each  side,  the  lateral  ventricle,  con-  matter,  and  thcnco  converge  to  the  centre  ca 

taining  the  striated  and  optic  bodies;  they  arc  the  brain  and  tlie  optic  and  striated  bodies, 

qnite  extensive,  and  are  lined  by  a  serous  mem-  The  fibres  whioh  nnite  portions  of  the  asms  or 

brane,  secreting  a  iluiil,  the  undue  aocomiilalioik  of  oppodte  hendqAeres  are  odied  **eoiiiaii»> 

of  which  constitutes  hydroccvhalus  inUrnut^  gures;   the  transverso  are  tlie  corpus  callosum, 

or  water  on  the  brain,  a  i»xA  diaeaae  of  chii-  the  anteriw,  posterior^  and  soft  oommiiworest 

dren,  In  whleh  ^  sabstance  of  the  hnUn  msj  flieloiuitoduialaretiMibrnlza&dthe  avneriiv 

hscomc  almost  obliterated,  and  the  l-oncsof  tho  longituuiiial  couimiissure.    The  corpus  i^nemam 

jet  ununited  skull  distended  almust  to  tho  size  connects  tho  great  bulk  of  tlie  lkemt8{therei^ 

of  an  adalt  head.  The  6th  Tentrlole  u  tho  especially  at  tho' lower  part;  it  is  wasting  in 

OMOe  between  tho  laycw  of  tho  scptmn  lu-  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  tho  lower  mammals. 

CMum,  an  extension  of  fibrous  matter  con-  Tho  anterior  commissure  particularly  unites 

necting  the  anterior  reflection  of  the  corpus  the  striated  bodies  many  of  its  fibres  pisili^g 

callosum  with  the  horizontal  fibrous  stratum  throui^h  them  and  radiating  to  tlio  miildle  oer^ 

called  tiie  fornix,  and  separating  the  anterior  bral  lobes;  it  ia  very  larse  in  the-  nmrsupiafa^ 

horns  of  Uio  lateral  ventricIcT^^.   Deiwoen  the  whldh  liaTe  no  oorpos  caUoeam.  The  posterior 

optio  and  striated  bodies  in  tho  ventricles,  in  a  oommissore  connects  the  optio  thalami,  and  is 

saperficial  groove,  is  the  tania  $emieircularU.  connected  with  the  pineal  body.    The  soil 

a  delicate  band  of  fibroua  matter,  commijisural  commissure  also  passes  from  one  opUc  thala- 

in  its  character.  The  posterior  horn  of  the  mos  to  the  other,  dinding  the  8d  TWitride  into 

lateral  ventride,  aooording  to  Owen,  Is  peooUar  an  vpper  and  lower  porttoo;  nnlUce  flie  oAnt 

to  man,  art  alsols  the /i/^'//t)ca>njptain»»or,apro-  coiumissuros,  it  contains  gray  matter.  Thd 

jeetion  of  one  of  the  convolutions  into  it ;  In  its  superior  longitudinal  oomnu^sore  is  enclosed  in 

foftrior  horn  b  tiie  k^ntoeampu*  major^  and  a  fM  ooDToliuoa  owhanging  the  coipos  tiiOi>- 

consideraMo  portion  of  tho  vascular  choroid  sum,  and  connects  tho  anterior  and  miJdlft 

plexus.    The  cerebral  hemispheres,  after  the  lob^  with  tho  posterior.   The  fornix  or  vaah 

membranes  hare  been  removed,  present  a  pe-  is  the  moat  remarkable,  extendve,  and  <ximpli- 

eoliar  folded  arrangement  of  then-  surface,  the  ca(e<l  of  all  the  commij^urcs ;  it  is  situated 

"oonvolutions;"  the*o  consist  of  gray  matter,  immediately  under  tho  corpus  callo6um.  with 

Taryiog  from  I  to  I  of  an  inch  in  depth,  even  in  which  it  is  closely  connected  posteriorly;  ^ 

tho  same  individual.    rhyt*ioh)gy  has  shown  may  bo  divided  along  the  median  line  into  2 

that  the  gray  matter  of  tho  nervous  centres  is  portions,  one  belonging  to  each  hcmispberxj. 

the  originator  of  nervous  force,  while  the  white  Of  this  complicated  structure  it  can  only  be 

matter  serves  only  to  convev  impressions  to  or  said  hero  that  it  begins  at  the  optic  thalsina% 

from  tiie  ^flhrent  parts  of  tno  body;  hence  tho  proceeding  anteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  bnia, 

greater  tlie  number  of  tin.  >e  con\ohition8,or,  in  w  here  it  tiu-us  suddenly  upward  and  forward, 

other  worda  the  greater  tho  amomxi  uf  tlie  gn^  thus  fonning  tho  corpora oSbkantia  ot  lunsif 

tnbetanoe,  the  greater  win  be  the  physiolo^eu  lario,  and,  i^cending  towsrd  the  corpos  edt^ 

power  of  tlie  brain.    lu  the  rat,  and  tho  molo  sum,  passes  along  its  lower  surface,  sprcaJin? 

the  surface  of  the  brain  is  quite  smooth :  from  laterally  into  what  is  oalled  its    body  \^  it 

these  the  convolntions  inereaso  in  nnmoer  np  agun  oesoends  at  llie  baolc  port  of  the  imta, 

to  man.   Their  arrangement,  though  never  tho  somo  of  its  fibres  going  to  the  i>osterior 

same  in  3  brainS|  nor  on  oppotiite  sides  of  the  lobes,  and  others  crossing  the  hippocauipi  to 

•sme  brain,  cannot  be  tnpposed  to  be  purely  be  ooonected  with  the  middle  lobes;  it  thus 

acoiib  ntal ;  there  are  certam  ones  always  pres-  connects  thoso  parta  of  the  convolutions  of 

cm  (when  any  exi.->t),  w  hotn)  situation  and  size  one  side  beneath  tho  corpus  collosoiu.  Other 

influence  the  dispo^sition  of  the  others;  in  nan,  probiU>ly  commissural  structures  are  the  pom 

the  variable  and  additional  convol;itinn^  aro  Tarini,  in  tho  anglo  formed  by  the  divcr- 

ohiefly  on  tho  top  and  front  ot  tlio  Lemi-  genco  of  tho  crura  cerebri,  uud  probably  coii- 

spheres.   The  lower  the  position  of  an  animal  necting  these  fibres;  the  innermost  fibres  of  the 

in  the  scale)  and  the  less  developed  tho  organ  optic  tracts  are  evidently  commiasnraL  oonzMOtF* 

••  we  nMproaeh  ittfiuuiy.  the  greater  is  the  sym-  iug  the  quadrigeminal  and  geniculate  oodias  of 

metiyofthearidMi  It  is  said  that  the  conTo-  cpposite  rttoj  the  tnAtt  wimwwim  ii  n  ky 
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tif  gray  matter,  MBlaifdiig  tatajmim  tobei^ 

osteoding  from  tho  manimillary  botlitM  to  the 
potiterior  aure  of  tho  corpus  callosain.  nnd 
nradngtolinuite  oonnMlioiii  wMh  the  Ibrnix, 
optic  tr-.  t-  nnJ  thalnmi,  nndthe  pitnitary  body. 
The  tibrus  connecting  the  cerebrum  with  the 
o^beUoin  m  very  few-;  ^  principal,  if  sot 
the  only  ones,  are  thcr^n  frying  t<)  the  testes  from 
the  oerebellunL — ^An  organ  of  such  importance 
as  thelffrfanmat  require  a  brgc  supply  of  blood ; 
this  ig  nfforded  by  the  great  carutiJ  artcrioa, 
coming  diroctlj  from  tiie  aorta,  and  the  verte- 
hni  Mwiehes  ct  l3ti»  flnbdaTiaoa,  which  mMt  at 
*^  ■  I  -  -  of  tho  organ,  freely  coramunicAting 
with  each  other.  These  arterieSi  coming  so 
dlfeetfy  from  tho  aortio  anh,  aro  piwontod 
from  injnr^Ti;:;  il.o.  dolicato  brain:  i,  by  tho 
blood  asoeudiog  against  grantgr ;  i%}>J  tbo  carv- 
ing of  tho  vemela  tito  iSob  letter  B  bofcra  fhorf 
enter  the  crnnir.m,  t}r.is  c  Utering  tho  foroo  of 
the  stream  in  dilferent  directiona:  8.  by  tho 
Tninule  sobdiviakni  of  thoTeewh  wrow  th^ 
f  nterthe  cerebral  substance.  Tlio  irar>uro  blood 
retunw  throngh  the  Jugular  Teins ;  hoooe  auj 
eonmreeflfon  m  those  Toneta  by  tight  Dock- 
sti-Hsks,  or  tlio  Vi^c.  impedes  tho  whole  cerebral 
eironlation.  caaainfc  it  uugr  be,  dangerous  con- 
gestions. If  Ibo  Mood  eoud  be  mat  off  com- 
pletely from  tho  brain,  deatli  "wonld  ensue  in- 
stantly, and,  toproTont  the  poesibili^  of  this 
aoddenti  fho  Toralm]  arteriee  are  pfotectod  by 
tlic  l>ony  canals  of  the  cervical  transverse  verte- 
bral pfooesses  from  all  danger  of  compression 
UT  onUnary  ininries.  Tho  brains  of  perMme 
who  have  died  by  haneing  always  exhibit  great 
eenoQs  congeatioa.  The  veins  of  tho  dura  ma- 
ter are  quite  renuntaUo  by  punring  their  con- 
tent'' into  the  largo  canals  enclosed  between 
tB  layers,  the  sinasefi;  these,  ^iTiliko  ordinaiy 
refaia,  cannot  bo  distended  1  v  jd  a  eottfn 
>oint,  and,  as  tin  y  ;ill  empty  their  blood  into 
hi&  internal  Jugular  vein,  any  obstmction  in 
bis  or  in  flio  tt^erior  TOna  cava  Tory  speedily 
iroduces  an  uncomfortable  distention  in  tho 
lead.  These  sinusoe  are  tbo  superior  longitu- 
fSxui,  oorremoiiding  to  the  soperior  mai^in  of 
ho  falx  cerebri,  commencing  near  the  root  of 
he  nose  (eritta  gaUi)  and  terminating  in  tho 
lavity  called  ttfreular  HerophUi  near  the  inter- 
lal  occipital  protulKranco ;  the  inferior  longi- 
ndinal  sinus  runs  along  the  lower  border  of 
he  fUx,  and  ends  in  the  straight  sinus,  which 
wvlb  in  tho  median  Unoat  the  meeting  of  tho 
alx  and  the  tentorium,  and  opens  into  tho  tor- 
nlar ;  the  lateral  sinuses  extend  trvm  the  tor- 
ular  downward  and  forward  to  the  jugular 
eins*  This  is  tho  largest  ?\nn\  and  its  canal  is 
ecply  hollowed  out  of  the  occipital  and  tein- 
oral  bones ;  that  of  the  right  side  is  ^nerally 
ic  larger,  due,  according  to  some  emment  an- 
toraists,  to  the  fact  that  raost  persoas  sleep 
lost  on  tho  right  side;  they  are  frequently  tho 
jftts  of  dangerous  inflammation.  Between  tho 
lyers  of  the  labc  cerebelli  are  the  occipital  si- 
uscs,  ox)cniDg  into<the  toroular;  the  petrosal 
uuao^  running  akmg  tho  petfona  porooE  of 


the  tempordbone,  open  Into  tho  hIendrfiitMe; 

tho  caremons  sinuses  are  on  each  Ride  of  tho 
sella  turcica,  communicating  with  the  petrosal 
by  tho  tranvrerso  stnns,  andiHth  eadi  raier  by 
tho  circular  sinns.  From  this  arrangement  of 
the  sinoses,  communicating  freely  with  the  ex- 
tenial  Toasek,  may  be  nndrntood  tiio  i^ginal 
advantages  or  local  depletion  in  relieving  va.s- 
cular  fmne^  within  the  head;  and  al«>  tho 
utility  of  cold  aiii>li<Mlloiiaf^fllndha'piirpoees. 
— There  arc  12  pairs  of  nerves  belonging  stricUy 
to  the  brain,  which  dif^  from  spinal  nerves 
only  in  their  distrtbntloii  and  in  coming  throngh 
openings  in  tJio  pknll  instead  of  between  tho 
vertebrsd;  all,  except  the  first,  proceed  from  tho 
spinal  eora  itself  or  from  ite  prolongatioa  in 
the  brain  (tlio  jncdulla  oblongata).  These  nerves 
are:  1,  the  oliactoxy.  or  nerve  smell;  2,  tho 
ttJtic,  or  nerve  of  "noon ;  8  ,  motwre*  oeMwn^ 
the  motor  nerves  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
ozoept  of  tho  superior  obtique,  which  are  snp- 
pKea  by  4.  the  pathetiei,  and  of  tho  external 
recti,  -vvhicti  are  moved  by  5,  the  ahduccntci  ocu- 
lorum;  6,  tho  triflBdal  or  trigeminut^  the  gene- 
ral eenaory  nerve  of  tho  head  and 7,  tho 
facial,  tho  m<  '  i  ri  r\  e  of  the  head  and  face  ;  8, 
the  aoditory.  or  nervo  of  hearing ;  9,  the  glos- 
oopharyngeal,  supplying  part  cf  tho  sensory 
fibres  of  the  tongue,  and  presiding  over  tho 
movements  of  swallowing  and  of  the  entrance 
of  air  Into  the  Lnr^-nx;  10,  the  pneumogastric, 
or  par  tagum;  11,  tho  spinal  accessory, 
preside  over  tho  movements  of  the  lungs  ana 
stomach,  and  infbrm  the  ^stem  when  there  is 
a  demand  for  air  and  food  ;  arul  12,  tho  hypo- 
glossal, the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Fhilo- 
eophieal  anatomistBhaye  combined  these  nerves 
in  varion  •  ^vny-,  separating  tho  3  nerves  of  spe- 
cial sense,  and  classing  tho  others  into  groups 
resemMing  s[)inal  nerves,  with  their  anterior 
motor,  and  their  posterior  sensitive  roots.  As 
the  skull  may  bo  considered  as  composed  of  8 
cranial  yertebno,  we  have  tho  olfactoiy,  optic, 
and  auditory,  special  nerves,  making  tlieir  way 
out  through  the  8  vertebrae  which  may  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  corresponding  to  the  8  pri- 
mary vesicles  which  aro  developed  into  tho 
brain.  Of  tho  intervertebral,  analogous  to  spinal 
nerves,  are  tho  1st,  composed  of  the  6th  for  its 
sensory  portion,  and  of  the  8d,  4th,  and  Gth.  for 
its  motor  portion ;  2d,  the  facial  and  glossopha- 
ryngeal combined  \  and  lastly,  the  par  vagum 
and  spinal  accessory  form  the  3d  pair ;  the  hy- 
poglos^.'d  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  tbo 
true  spinal  nerves.  For  farther  detmls  on  tUa 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho  Avorks  of 
Garus,  Oken,  Owen,  and  otherwriters  on  philo- 
sophical anatomy.  Tho  nature  of  the  nervous 
forco,  the  fnnctions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gen- 
eral pliysiolocry  and  pathology  of  the  sulnect, 
will  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible  in  a  work  of 
this  characters  under  the  heads  of  Nervous 
Sr.-^TEM  and  Sptxal  Cord;  only  a  brief  sum- 
mary can  bo  given  in  this  article.  Without 
question  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
are  amooiatod  with  tho  oerebral  oonvdntiims; 
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peroeption,  momorj,  tlio  pover  of  aUtndioci, 
tafletnatfon,      possess,  m  tanCrmiMnfii  of  ao* 

tion,  these  folds  or  gray  matter ;  ns  Cuvier  says, 
these  parts  are  the  aole  receptacles  in  which  the 
TariooB  aeoaatioiif  may  be  as  it  were  oon«tm< 
nntod,  and  become  perceptible  to  the  animal. 
Mechanical  iqjary  to  the  ooaTolotioiia  and  the 
central  white  sul^tance  oeoarfonanopain  nor 
disturbance  of  the  motivo  powers;  in  many 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  con- 
yvMoDB  aooompaiitod  Iqr  pain  occur,  but  this 
depends  on  a  change  produced  in  the  striated 
and  optic  bodies,  and  tnrough  them  propagated 
to  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerve:?.  On  removing 
the  hemispheres  animals  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  deep  sleep,  retidning  their  miuonlar  power,  yet 
apparently  incai)ablo  of  a  single  mental  nervous 
action,  volanta^  or  sensory.  When  the  mem- 
Ijftmea  are  inflamed,  especially  the  pia  mater, 
the  mental  fnrnltio^^  are  always  disturbed;  In 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  la  deliriom  tremens,  dec, 
the  oircniation  of  tiie  ooDrblcrtloiiB  aaema  to  be 
ont  off.  Tlio  convolutions,  tlicn,  are  tbo  centre 
of  the  intellectual  actions ;  bein^  connected 
irt^  Iba  striated  and  optic  bodies  (  wliich  have 
liaen  regarded  as  tbo  centres  of  volition  and 
■enaation),  the  intellectual  centre  may  either 
•aoita  or  be  excited  by  them.  When  the  con- 
▼olntions  are  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood, 
the  defident  nutrition  occasions  deranged  phe- 
nomena of  thought  and  a  rapid  development  of 
SdMM,  which,  being  ill  or  not  at  all  regnlated 
bjrma  win,  aBBomethaftfma  of  delirima  and 
insanity,  ^ust  as  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  vision 
and  hearing  prodoce  nnnatmal  sights  and 
aoonda.  &  te  every  mBSOBlaraotfamsome  por- 
tion of  the  muscular  ttc-no  is  wasted,  to  bo  sup- 
pUed  by  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  so 
OTery  uxnigbt  la  aeoompanicd  by  some  dmngo 
in  the  nervous  centre.  Concussion  of  the  brain 
from  a  fall  or  blow,  or  condeuKation  of  its  sub- 
atanoe  by  a  clot  of  blood,  chocks  the  or^io 
changes  of  the  surface,  and  interrupts  the  joint 
actions  necessary  for  consriousncsi*.  Gall,  the 
founder  of  phrenology,  assigned  to  certain  con- 
Tolutions  certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  moral 
ibelings,  andimtinotive  propensities.  This  the- 
ory lias  >inco  his  time  been  pursued  with  the 
seal  which  most  natorally  attach  itself  to  »aj 
apienoa  wbUh  pnAssee  to  read  the  mental  tan- 
oenciea  fhxn  external  fiigns.  In  regard  to 
phrenologf,  It  can  only  be  remarked  here  that, 
whila  It  la  andonbtedly  true  that  the  energy  of  a 
nervous  centre  bears  a  certain  relation  to  its  size, 
the  stress  laid  by  ita  followers  on  the  tempera- 
ments shows  that  they  consider  the  quality  of  the 
brain  an  important  eletucnt  in  the  developmont 
of  nervous  power. — During  sleep  the  nervous 
centres  obtam  the  rest  necessary  to  repair  the 
waste  of  daily  activity ;  in  this  state  the  brain 
laAlBeB  or  b  slow  to  convey  impressions  from 
without.  In  deep  sleep  wo  are  unconscious, 
and  may  be  motionless ;  as  the  sleep  becomes 
lighter,  oonsdoaaiMas  beg^  to  return,  and 
mental  cliangcs  take  place,  cinistitutlug  dreaius 
of  varioos  kinds.  Han  performs  tuauj  actions 


inatinctiTelj',  without  the  intentaonal  adrntattoa 
of  means  to  ends,  just  as  tiw  baa  makaa  NB  eiH, 

or  the  bird  its  nest ;  children  are  born  and  live 
for  some  time  without  cerebral  hemi^herea, 
who  perform  the  aola  of  Bucking  and  swallow- 
ing perfectly  well ;  remove  the  hemispheres  in 
an  animal,  it  will  eat  if  food  be  placed  in  the 
mouth,  though  it  wffl  tiOt  go  to  seek  it;  inany 
idiots  will  do  the  same.  In  what  part  of  the 
brain  reaidea  the  power  presiding  over  these 
actions?  At  the  base  of  the  bram,  concealed 
by  the  hemiepheres,  is  a  series  of  ganglia,  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  the 
striated  and  optic  bodies  into  which  all  the 
fibres  ooonectmg  the  hemispheres  with  the 
medulla  oblongata  pass ;  they  baw  alao  tMr 
own  nervous  centres,  distinct  in  function  firoB 
Other  parts  of  the  brain ;  in  fishes  these  gan^la 
an  very  large,  and  Ilia  bemispheree  oompara- 
tively  small,  sometimes  smaller  than  a  single 
pair,  the  optic ;  in  man  the  instinctive  propen- 
iltiM  are  m  a  maaanre  superseded  by  intelli- 

?8nce,  but  they  may  act  mdependcntly  of  iL 
he  real  nervous  centres  for  motions  and  sensa- 
tions dertvad  from  the  organs  of  8|)ecial  aaaaa 
are  those  ganglia,  and  not  the  hemispheres ;  as 
far  aii  mere  animal  life  and  motion  are  concern- 
ed, the  latter  are  not  essential ;  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  animated  creatures  (all  the  iarertebeaH^ 
haTO  no  trace  of  them ;  they  are  addad  fn  mm 
for  1h»  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  The  in- 
stlootiva  and  emotional  actions  are  exdtsd 
fliraarii  the  ganglia  of  spedal  aanaea,  fbOowte 
directly  upon  sensation,  without  any  prooesec 
thought;  they  are  sometimes  stronser  than 
Tohmtarx:  «.9.,weareoftanoompe&edtolaa^ 
at  something  ludicrous,  though  we  have  the 
strongest  motives  not  to  do  so;  long-contiuQ<a(i 
habit  will  often  make  us  perform  actions  in* 
Rtinctively,  as  it  wore,  which  at  fir^t  required aa 
ciTort  of  the  will :  for  instance,  iu  an  old  snuff- 
taker,  who  had  been  seized  with  epilepsy,  hrita- 
tion  of  the  nose  with  »  feather  to  restore  ood- 
sciousnoss  prodaced  a  contraction  of  the  rigkt 
fore-finger  and  thumb  to  take  a  pinch.  Thea* 
emotioual  actions  may  be  excited  bj  nMOtal 
operadona.  WbeoevartiieftelingsgetanbaCM 
of  the  reason,  the  sensory  ganglia  are  excited  ll 
the  expense  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  im§r 
iridaal  to,  for  ^  time  being,  mocaHj  iammt 
even  though  these  emotions  may  point  in  Ika 
right  direction :  fanatics  of  all  classes,  in  thb 
way,  are  really  insane,  generally  monomaoses. 
These  instincts  may  alse  bo  in  opposition  to  the 
reason,  and  then  the  more  a  man  follows  tiieza 
the  dcaer  does  he  approach  the  brutes.  Ccaa- 
parativo  anatomy  teaches  that  the  cerebe£bnn 
is  lurgubt  in  those  animals  which  have  lite  grest- 
aatvaiialif  of  motions;  iiyury  or  removal  of  this 
organ  causes  no  pain  nor  convulsions,  but 
stroys  the  power  of  combining  the  actiona  of  4a 
muscles.  Man,  though  inferior  to  many  animals 
in  particular  kinda  of  naoTements,  iar  sorpass* 
fliem  In  the  mmber  and  oomplaadtj  of  lU^ 
combinations  ;  tlio  act  of  walking  brings  into 
action  almost  every  mosck  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
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tremitios,  and  is  axxpetkit  to  all  other  modes  of 
exercise ;  in  man  tlie  eerebelliim  attains  its 
highest  tlevelopincnt.  Iritlauiuuition  of  itd  nicm- 
t»raae%  and  even  its  almost  complete  destnio- 
ftioabjdoir diMasa^hflsBtaeelKet  ontlNla- 
t^igenoo,  but  tho  riiotivo  powers  ure  con??tant- 
Ij  dk^bed ;  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cen- 
tral portion  may  regulate  tito  Mnal  InrtiDctt 
while  tho  liit^raf  lobes  preside  over  the  regnla* 
tkm  of  the  movements.  When  we  see  a  man 
■laggeriDg  along  in  a  atits  of  intoxication,  we 
peroeivo  that  the  enemy  f'^t  pfnr^.l^  nvray  tho 
energy  of  tho  cerebtUum,  aud  ai"u*rvvard  takes 
the  intelUgeace  and  coasciousness.  leaving  him 
for  tho  time  little  hctt<^ir  than  deao,  iiiotionlof*?, 
and  insensible.  Hie  distinct  operation  of  these 
various  centres  is  made  obvious  by  many  con- 
ditiaoa  of  the  body,  in  which  one  or  more  are 
Inaottte.  deep  sleep,  the  hemispheres,  the 
sensory  ganglia^  aud  tlie  cerebellum  arc  at  rest, 
more  or  leas  completei  but  the  xoedoUa  oblongata 
and  the  spinal  oord  most  as  alwsgrs,  be  wide 
awake ;  in  dreaming,  the  nemispliercs  arc  par- 
tially active ;  iu  somnambulism,  a  step  nearer 
to  wakefulness,  tba  hemkpheres  an  awttka,  and 
oIiH)  the  cerebcUum,  so  tlmt  the  movements  are 
well  adapted  to  the  tiioughts.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  state  persons  have  walked  over 
daogerotis  places,  which  they  conld  never  have 
done  in  open  day ;  there  is  au  evident  loss  of 
control  over  the  tbonghtfi^  which  are  more  in- 
flueoced  by  extmuU  impressions  than  in  dream- 
ing, so  that  the  somnaroDulist  may  answer  ques- 
ttOQS  proi)erly  ;  that  thoro  in  not  full  comTnanJ 
over  tbe  seoaesi  the  daogeroua  accidents  ocoar> 
itog  tnthis  oonmtioii  ftiOy  prove:  the  events  of 
tht3  State  may  not  be  reiueiubcrea  in  the  waking 
hoars,  but  may  be  taken  up  again  bv  the  niemo- 
17  tba  nest  night,  constituting  oomidcte  double 
consciousness."  A  condition  remarkably  anal- 
ogous to  somuambulijim  m  tho  mesmeric  sleep 
or  trance ;  a  nervous  habit  of  body  predisposes 
to  l>oth.  (See  An'imat  MattVptt-m  )  Whnt  i:^ 
thia  mysterious  ageiiL  ^sluoli  wo  call  aerv- 
oua  force,  without  which  the  hnman  body 
is  only  a  beautiMly  made,  mechanically  p^- 
feet,  but  motionless  and  usaeas  machine  f  We 
know  it  only  by  its  CiToots,  as  wo  kuovr  light, 
h^L  and  eiectrici^ ;  it  resembles  the  latter  in 
the  mstantaneonraeea  of  its  action  and  hi  aome* 
other  points,  but  it?  passage  Is  arrested  by  a 
ligature,  while  the  electric  current  is  not.  The 
toipedo  and  deobio  ed  possess  a  powarfUaleo* 
trie  apparatus*,  which  depcnd-i  for  its  energy  on 
the  ner.  ouii  syiitem ;  tho  glow-worm  generates 
Kght  in  a  particular  oqiMii  whose  powf^  is  also 
rcioiiated  by  tho  nervous  system.  The  analogy  of 
these  mysterious  powers  seems  to  indicate 
that  light,  electricity,  and  nervous  powir,  m 
mo<Iificatious  of  tho  same  original  force,  pre- 
eeutlng  diliereut  phcnomeua,  acccording  to 
the  offices  each  is  destined  to  perform  in 
the  great  wcn'k  of  tho  universe.  Over> 
working  tho  brdn  exhausts  tho  body;  wear 
aud  tc.ir  of  tlio  brniii.  like  wear  and  ti.nr  of  tho 
muscles,  require  periodic  and  long  intenrala  of 


rest  j  firom  want  of  attention  to  this  &ct,  many 
a  bright  intellect  has  fiided  into  imbecility  aud 
insanity.  The  baneful  effects  of  our  forcitif:  i^ys- 
tem  of  educatioa,  of  our  fast  way  of  doing 
every  thing,  of  ovr  too  fntttiae  oereDral  activity 
in  t^-ic  iii:i-*  rriJal  competition  for  the  prizes  of 
lift},  are  seen  in  every  horoital  aud  prison  and 
asylum  in  the  land,  and  in  toe  general  cnuMdatioii 
and  cadaverons  appearance  of  tlio  American 
people. — Tho  primary  ganglia  of  tho  vertebrate 
oram  are  3  in  number,  and  they  are  developed 
into  the  anterior  c<Tchrnr:i,  the  posterior  cere- 
bellum, and  tho  mcduui  unadrigerainal  bodies. 
In  fishes,  the  lowest  vertebrates,  tho  medulla  is 
large,  with  the  pyramidal  and  restiform  bodies, 
but  without  the  olivary ;  tho  brain  looks  liko  a 
series  of  ganglia  developed  on  tho  8ui>orior  &ur- 
faoeof  thoo<ttd,2pairsandasi&gleoae:  l,Uio 
oUhfltory  IoIm^  annogana  to  the  hemlspberes  in 
man,  from  which  tho  nerves  of  snioll  arise;. 2, 
behind  these  the  optio  lobes,  generally  consider- 
ed analogous  to  the  toberonla  quadrigemina,  in 
some  fishes  larger  than  tho  other  parts  of  tho 
br^:  from  those  aritio  the  optic  nerves,  and 
the  8d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs;  8,  behind  these  the 
imperfectly  developea  cerebellum  gencmlly,  bnt 
of  large  size  in  tho  selachians.  In  reptiles  the 
brun  wellflDi  th»  cranial  cavity,  and  the  prd- 
pondcrnnco  of  tho  spinal  cord  is  loss ;  tho  olfac- 
tory lobes,  now  obviously  the  hcmiapherca,  aro 
increased  in  size,  with  an  internal  cavity,  and  a 
commissure ;  tho2d  cerebral  mass  and  itscavities 
aro  smaller ;  the  cerebellum  is  small  in  the  lower 
orders,  but  with  lateral  appendages  and  e.xternal 
striso  in  the  higher.  In  birds  tho  brain  and 
spinal  oord  are  no  longer  on  the  same  plane ;  the 
brain  Is  the  larger,  and  tho  ganglia  aro  more 
abovo  and  less  behind  each  other;  the  hemi- 
spheres are  burger  than  the  other  parta,  aro  united 
bv  commissures,  and  contain  tmc  lateral  ventri- 
cles in  which  is  a  tubercle  resembling  a  corpus 
striatum ;  the  optic  lobes  are  small,  separated, 
v:'nh  •^mfUler  cavities;  the  ccrebellninis  particu- 
laiiy  largo,  with  evident  lateral  lobes  and  exter- 
nal strio).  In  mammals  the  brain  b  much  In rger 
than  the  cord ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  of 
large  size,  with  marked  ccmvolntions  in  the 
liigher  orders,  with  a  corj'us  c.allosum,  lateral 
ventriolea  with  anterior,  desceuding,  and  (m 
the  monkey)  posterior  hoips,  opUc  and  striated 
bodies,  tsnia  semicircularis,  and  fornix;  tho 
optio  lobes  are  sm^  redneed  to  2  pairs,  solid, 
and  are  now  oaDed  the  tubercnla  quadrigeadna; 
tho  ccrehellnm  i.'^  highly devel(>i)ed,  the  more  so 
as  the  animal  approaches  man,  presenting  the 
arbor vita>  in  its  ulterior;  tho  pons  Varolii  ii 
largo,  aud  the  4th  vcntriclo  is  com[>lotely  cotu 
ccmed  and  shut  in.  Prof.  Owen  (in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Linnsean  Society,"  1857)  has 
divided  the  mammalia  into  4  groups,  according 
to  tho  characters  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ;  in  eomo  tho  henii.--pliercs  ;.ro  but 
feebly  connected  by  tho  fornix  and  anterior 
eomfflianre,  in  the  great  majoritv  the  corpus 
callu^tun  is  ridded ;  in  tho  former  tficrc  is  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  development  of  tho  voung  from 
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the  Don-d«v«Iopment  of  Uiopkoeata:  1,  Ivm- 

eephaloy  having  the  hcniisi'hero.i  loof=e  anudis- 
OonDectedf  leavmg  expo^d  tho  olfactory  gon- 

{fVa,  oereMllam,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optio 
obos;  their  surface  sinoutli,  or  with  very  fyw 
aufractuosities ;  this  iucludes  tho  marsupials ;  2, 
Hmmetphctla,  having  a  corpus  oallosum,  with 
the  cerebellum  and  ouigtotory  lobes  exposed,  the 
surface  smootli,  or  with  ywj  few  and  simple 
convolutions;  this  iadodeA  the  rodents,  iM<.rtii> 
vntf  chieropUrOf  9aii$dMUUa\  8,  ffyrcncefhala, 
hxmg  tittt  oerebram  «ErteiiAng  over  more  or 
less  of  tho  ccrebclluiu  and  of  tho  olfactory  lobes, 
with  more  or  less  numeroos  couTolotioas;  this 
indndes  esfasas,  pachyiermata^  AsrMeom,  tmr^ 
nirora^  and  qu'i'lrnwinn  ;  4,  areheneephala, 
embracing  mau  only. — Thu^o  wishing  to  pursue 
tlie  etudy  of  the  brain,  are  rt  ferrod  to  tho  works 
of  Solly,  Lonf^t,  I^nr^t,  'I'uild  and  Bowman, 
Carpenter,  Owen,  TieUoiuuim,  M(lllor,aad  to  the 
articio  "^Kenroos  Sybtein,"  in  the  **OfdapmSii^ 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 

BRAIX 'fever  is  tho  result  of  inflamma- 
tory action  in  tho  brain,  and  may  be  caused  by 
various  kinds  of  morbid  sUnmlation.  mch  as 
long  exposure  to  excessive  heat  or  cold,  fri^lit, 
mental  anxiety,  tho  inordinate  use  of  artlent 
spiritfl,  external  injury  It  sometimes  occurs 
tBConaeqaentonniall-pox,  eeailathia,  erysipelai 
of  tlie  face  and  scalp,  bilious  remittent  fever, 
rheumatism,  &c  The  brain  fever  of  drunk- 
ards, or  dtiirium  tremens,  is  variously  mod- 
ifiod,  according  to  tho  causes  in  which  it  origi- 
nates and  the  habits  and  comititution  of  tJio 

KUeDt.  Two  species  aro  recognized :  tho  ono 
ing  connected  with  inllainmatory  Irritation 
or  exeitod  vascular  action  in  the  meninges, 
or  enveloping  membranes  of  the  brain,  as- 
sociated with  great  irritati^ ;  tho  other  con- 
sisting of  great  cerebral  jfritation,  with  ex- 
hau-ttd   nervous   enerpy.      The  one  OCOurs 

asaalljr  an«r  a  protracted  debauch;  the  other 
from  ft  radden  end  oomplete  eiupenflion  o€ 

tliO  stimulus  in  more  liabitual  drinker-.  Tho 

Shenomena  of  this  disease  vary  considerably  in 
egrees  of  intensity.  In  some  eeeee  we  find 
the  slightest  f  )nns  of  nervons  tremor,  with 
epeotral  illusious  and  a  quickened.  puUe;  while 
in  oAers  of  a  more  severe  character,  we  find 
tlie  Tniwt  alarming  etat^)  of  vital  depression, 
muscular  agitation,  and  mental  ulionatioa.  lu 
ordinary  cases  it  is  charaeteriied  bf  ooostaat 
watchfulness  and  a  tremidous  qnivcring  motion 
in  tlie  lips,  hands,  and  muscles  generally,  on 
making  any  eflort.  Tho  Dulse,  which  at  first  is 
alow,  beoomee  ouick,  tna  there  is  a  constant 
diepoeition  to  talk  in  ft  ramblinf;  manner,  pass- 
ing quickly  from  ono  subject  to  anotlu  r.  In 
the  first  species,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the 
skui  dry,  the  eyes  ii^ected,  thedeUrlnmfuioaa, 
the  head  ia  very  hot,  and  the  tongue  is  often 
dry  and  red  at  the  edges.  In  the  second  form, 
whioh  ia  more  oommon,  the  pulse  is  small 
or  soft,  and  ranges  between  100  and  120;  tho 
face  is  not  flushed,  nor  is  tho  skin  hot,  but  it 
b  covered  with  ft  elammjpa^Qdratioa.  Aathe 


dliiMMB  ftdvaneea,  the  mental  delusion  beeomee 

constant,  being  generally  <>f  a  low  mtbmchoUc 
kind,  with  reference  to  the  patient's  ruling  pea- 
sions  and  occupations,  and  anxiety  reepMnf 
them.  lie  is  haunted  by  spectral  illusions  or 
occupied  with  the  must  extravagant  ideas..  If 
a  favorable  change  do  not  occur  at  this  perrad, 
tiie  skin  beoraues  more  cold  and  clammy,  ex- 
haling a  peculiar  ameU,  which  is  something  be- 
twL-(.n  a  vinous  and  an  alliaceous  odor.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  freanenti  threadj,  lOiftn, 
and  week;  Hw  genenl  oiraor  inereane;  the 
patient  talks  inro-santly,  with  great  rapidity; 
the  delirium  increases;  and  the  natient  eitlMS 
dnlv  into  a  oidm,  which  preeeoee  deetli,  or 
expires  in  a  conxTilsive  effort. — In  tho  first 
form  of  this  disease,  in  which  there  is  increastd 
vascular  action,  cupping  below  the  oocipnt  at 
the  back  of  tlie  neck,  and  leeches  behind  the 
cars,  are  ofiou  nractiised;  but  cold  lotions  or 
ifhnons  t<>  tho  need  when  the  temperattiz«  ii 
increased,  and  sponging  the  body  with  tepid 
water,  are  deemed  sufficient  in  mt^ny  cases  to 
allay  inflammatory  symptoms.  When  the  alfcc- 
tion  has  been  cansed  oj  an  aboee  of  ardent 
t;i>lrits,  the mhridence of  ue inflammatory  stage 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  depressicHi 
which  ensues  anticipated  by  a  gently  stimu- 
lating or  eaatdning  treatment.  Tinotare  of 
hops  or  of  lupulin  combined  with  valerian  or 
asafcetida  is  usually  given.  Moderate  doses  oit 
oplmu  or  of  laodannm  are  also  ^iven,  with  a 
view  to  lessening  nervous  irritability  and  in- 
ducing sleep.  Tartar  emetic  is  some-times  given 
with  ofdnm  to  quiet  both  tho  nervous  and  the 
vascular  excitement.  In  the  second  form  of 
brain  fever,  or  true  delirium  tremeua,  opium  is 
given  with  lull  doses  of  camphor  and  ammo- 
nia; and  enemata  containing  landanum  and  ae- 
afcetida  may  be  administered.  Gentle  stimn- 
lants  and  aperients  aro  given.  In  some  cases, 
warm  negoa  or  weak  punch  maj  bo  aUowe^ 
in  email  onantities,  repeated  aa  comSam  mf 
require.  Tlie  uiain  indication  is  to  obtain  sLeeo 
ana  mental  re>t.  Stimulating  linimenta  ai^lka 
orer  the  epigastrium  are  oceaaonaUj  very  cS> 
cacious.  The  functions  of  tlio  liver  and  diges- 
tive organs  re<^uire  duo  attention.  Time  and 
rest  are  very  necenaryf  wiHh  the  absence  of  sH 
mental  and  emotion^  excitement.  No  fvj 
but  tlmt  which  is  most  eattily  dige.sted  shouki 
be  taken.  All  kinds  of  fleah  arc  ditHcult  to  di- 
gest when  tlie  liver  is  very  much  adVicted,  a*  it 
is  in  all  such  cases;  and  therefore  heel  tea 
and  soups,  combined  with  farinaceoos  di^ 
dtMold  be  given  in  lieu  of  fleshy  suhetanoeL 
Uttle  or  no  medicine  ahoiild  be  given  when 
tho  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 
Change  of  air,  pleasant  change  of  scenery,  ligbt 
nntrittoDa  diet,  mneh  reet  and  sleep,  with  aa 
excitement  of  any  kind,  are  tho  only  >]<>w  and 
sure  means  of  gradual  recovery.  Endeavoring 
to  cure  r^ldly  ia  Iqjndloioiia^  and  nnsoooej^fuL 
Tlicre  is  no  royal  road  to  reatorntion  in  srch 
cases.  Artificiu  rest  too  frequently  obtained 
bgrnanolioi^is  aiaoaaqBWOiift  andolkeBfrieL 
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Prndenco,  time,  and  patience  are  tho  sovereign 
remedies. 

BliAINARD,  Joim  0.  0.,  an  American 
poet,  bom  at  New  I»ndon,  Conn.,  Oct.  21, 1790| 
med  Bept  86,  l  H2S.  He  Rradaated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, and  began  tlie  study  of  law,  but  soon 
fllMuidonod  it  to  become  editor  of  the  "  Cunnocti- 
cnt  Mirror,"  at  Hartford.  Instead  of  making  his 

Eaper  a  vehicle  for  poUUcal  oontroTersy  morely, 
e  illmninated  H  with  poetical  eontnbntlona, 
choosing  tho  ballad  as  tho  usual  firm  of  his 
compontiooab  In  1827  ho  was  obliged,  by  the 
tnroMe  of  oonsnmption,  to  nmora  to  ma  aait 

cod  of  Long  island  for  the  benefit  of  tbo 


whence  he  returned  to  dio  at  hia  ilik 
thoi^  bomein  Kew  London.  A  volmne  of Uf 

poems  was  published  in  New  York  in  1825,  and 
afker  his  death,  an  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
1832,  with  tho  title  of  "  Literary  Remains."  A 
tliird  edition  wa?  published  in  1842  at  Hartford. 

BKAlN'KFtn,  the  first  missionary  station  es- 
tabli>-he<l  among  tho  Cherokee  Indiana  bjtiio 
American  board  of  ooromiasioners  for  foreign 
missions.  It  was  opened  in  Jan.  1817,  on 
Chickamanga  creek,  in  Tenno<i.-ieo,  near  tho 
Qeoramlhintier,  and  was  known,  at  firitaa  the 
OnlcgaBMBiga  nuirion,  a  namo  iftetward  oz» 
changed  for  that  of  Brainerd  in  honor  of  tho 
oeletwated  American  miwrionanr.  Schools  for 
botti  oena  were  oooo  oatabadied,  dwelling 
houses  and  other  bnildings  were  erected,  and 
the  mismonaries  devoted  &omselvcs  with  Kre^ 
Mil  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spirUnu  iin> 
piwement  of  the  Indians,  until  the  latter  woro 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1888. 

BK  A I  N'EUD,  David,  a  missionary  to  the  In- 
dian-*,  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  1718, 
died  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct  9, 1747.  Early 
iinpreHsible  by  religions  influences,  ho  felt  him- 
self soddenly  oonvcffted  while  t^kinga  walk,  July 
11, 17M,  and  tin  aame  year  enteredTdo  college 
to  pre[>.ire  liimsolf  for  tho  ministry.  Instead  of 
graduating  in  the  regular  course,  be  was  expelled 
0001  the  mstitatioB  in  Vf^  jfor  baring  Baid,  in 
hio  nal,  of  one  of  the  tutors,  that  ho  had  no 
more  of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair.  IIo 
was,  however,  licensed  In  July  as  a  preacher,  and 
receivc<l  an  appointment  from  tbo  society  for 
the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  mis- 
aiauarj  among  the  Indianj^  near  Stockbridge, 
Ma99.  IT"  wii-i  onlniiied  in  1744,  and  t<x)k  up 
hi*  work  auuuig  tho  Indians  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  in  PennsylvaniSj  making  8  visits 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.  Ho  met, 
however,  with  but  little  success,  until,  after  a 
year,  he  went  to  reside  among  those  at  Cross- 
woakanng  near  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  is  said 
to  hun  pfodoeed  a  great  change  among  tbo 
aavages,  and  to  have  baptized  78,  of  wliom  83 
were  adults.  Having  worn  out  his  health  by, 
hla  labori,  be  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  Boston  m 
tint  spring  of  1747,  and  thence  to  Northampton, 
wbcva  he  died  after  a  short  stay  in  the  family 
of  Fnddent  Edwards,  by  whom  Mo  Uog^^»b7 
TV.ii«  poon  nftcrward  writt.  n.  A  now  edition 
of  ttuA  work,  together  with  his  journals,  Mira- 


hilia  Dei  apud  Indicc$^  and  "  Grace  Displayetl,'* 
was  published  in  1823. 

BK.VTSIC,  a  term  in  common  use  with  char- 
OOal  burners  to  de5ii;nate  the  fino  refuse  coal 
«4lich  gathefB  about  their  pits.  It  is  a  French 
word  of  tho  same  Bignification,  The  material  is 
much  used  as  a  covering  for  tho  heaps  of  wood 
to  be  charred ;  and  about  iron  works  it  servca 
a  very  nseM  porpoae.  when  mixed  with  tho 
great  piles  of  ore  to  M  oaldned.  keeping  ud 
for  a  long  time  the  dow  combasncMi  reqnirea 
for  thb  process. 

BRAKE,  or  Bbxak,  b  an  faiBfcnnnent  for 
tarding  or  arresting  by  friction  t!ie  motion  of 
wheels.  When  applied  to  a  hoisting  reel  it  con- 
ditsof  aflezible  band  of  iron  bent  arounda  wheel: 
one  end  of  the  band  is  mmlo  fast  to  the  frame  of 
the  reel,  tho  other  end  is  attached  to  the  smaU 
arm  of  a  lever,  tho  wbolo  being  so  arranged 
that  a  slight  puU  on  a  rope  attached  to  ilic  Ion;; 
arm  of  the  lever  tightens  the  iron  band  ou  the 
rim  of  the  wheel,  which  Is  arrested  by  the  ooa* 
sequent  friction.  A  carriage  brake  in  its  prim- 
itive form  consists  of  a  beam  placed  crosswise 
under  the  frame  of  tbo  vehicle,  and  supporting 
a  oorvod  blooka  of  wood,  one  at  each  eu^ 
wMdi  aro  (btidyjireseed  agafnst  tho  periphery 
of  tho  wlieels.  The  brake  was  formerly  an  in- 
strument of  little  importance,  and  prior  to  1835 
only  one  patent  ftr  a  brake  was  granted  bi  tho 
Fnited  States.  Since  that  time  tlie  adoption  of 
high  K)eed,  conseonent  upon  tho  invcniiou  of 
the  rauroad  and  uie  locomotive,  has  made  tho 
subject  prominent,  and  several  new  brakes  aro 
patentea  every  year.  Sorao  are  only  improve- 
ments on  the  old  plan  by  chanipig  tho  posi- 
tion of  tho  friction  blocks,  or  usmg  2  for  each 
wheel,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  on  tne  joarnals. 
Others  aro  mechanical  devices  to  enable  one 
brakeman  to  operate  at  once  tho  brakes  of 
ean.  Bnt  tbo  most  important  obtas  \j 
far  aro  called  "steam  car-brakes;"  their  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  the  friction  by  steam  power 
mstead  of  man  power,  and  thns  enable  wo  on- 
ginoor  to  apply  the  brake?,  by  the  turning  of  a 
cock,  much  more  powerfully  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  oonld  be  done  by  any  num- 
ber of  brakomen.  Concliii»ivo  experiments 
have  been  made  by  railroad  engineers  in  this 
and  other  countries,  showing  that  the  general 
adoption  of  steam  brakes  would  render  rail- 
road travelling  much  moro  secure.  These 
brakes  are  made,  in  general,  by  attaching  each 
friction  block  to  the  rod  of  a  piston  playing  in 
a  diort  steam  cylinder  fhstenea  to  tbo  frame  of 
the  car  near  the  wheel.  All  these  cylinders 
are  connected  with  the  boUer  by  flexible  pipes 
nmning  all  tbo  length  of  the  tndn,  and  by  let- 
ting in  more  or  less  steam,  tho  cn;;ineer  may 
stop  the  train  moro  or  less  suddenly.  Other 
plans,  wfdefy  Aiftrent  from  the  original  brake, 
nave  been  suggested ;  in  some  tho  brake  is  ai>- 
plied  to  the  rail,  in  others  compressed  air,  an<l 
sometimes  deotricity  is  the  moving  power ;  b  ;  i 
as  Tct  th.-'^e  i-r-j.-.  's  hflTO  BOt  bOMl  pfO^Uloed 
iu  a  pructical  bhu^e. 
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BRAKSNBUBG,  Biohzb,  a  Datcb  paiuter, 
bom  at  Haarlem  In  1649,  fdeoted  his  fiil^Mili 

frt<inrnt!y  frnin  low  lifo,  wliicli  lio  illustrated 
wita  great  truthful  new  and  humor.  Hispio- 
tores  are  ttomeroiia  In  Tnni»  and  fhe  Itow 
Ooim  tries. 

BKAMAH.  JoeEPn.  an  English  engineer, 
born  at  Stdnboroiuch,  m  Yorkahirei,  April,  1741, 

dit<l  Dec.  1814.  Ho  showed  ut  an  early  ago  a 
remarkablo  uiucliaiiical  in^enaitj,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter,  and  afterward  worked 
for  a  cabinet-maker.  In  17^i  ho  took  out  a 
patent  for  bis  widely  rciiuwucd  locks.  Amoug 
many  other  ioventiona,  he  devised  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  a  press,  but  also  for  lifting  enormous 
weights.  ITo  was  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of 
printing  ih»  number  and  date  of  bank  notes 
used  in  the  bank  of  Englond.  Ifr.  Bcamah 
left  n*)  writiiiL's  oxoLpt  tiic  specifications  for 
Lis  numerooa  valuable  pat^ut^,  and  some  manu- 
script essa^  on  religions  subjects.  His  religion, 
like  his  science,  ehnwcd  itself  chiefly  by  active 
and  energetic  labors  for  the  public  good,  and 
espeoisDy  fortlie  beneAtof  Ua  mmMroas  woiIe* 
men. 

BRAMAH^S  LOCK,  natented  in  England  in 
1784w  This  lock,  after  being  the  only  safe  one 
for  years,  Is  still  oonsidcroJ  one  of  the  best. 
The  principle  on  which  it  i->  lu-uied  -will  be  under- 
stood by  imagining  a  Imr  or  bolt  capable  of  a 
loogLtodinal  motimi,  in  which  are  cut  several 
tranBTflne  notflhM  reaching  half  way  through, 
and  8U^)posiug  in  each  notch  another  bur  ])lace4 
crosswise  to  the  first  These  smaller  bars  are 
fhenseiTea  ont  in  soah  a  manner  as  to  aUow 
the  long  l'!ir  to  move  longthwiso  -when  their 
cuts  ore  brought  over  it.  Ail  these  transverse 
bars  or  sliders  are  pushed  on  one  side  by  springs. 
To  move  the  bolt,  the  first  operation  is  to  push 
the  sliders  against  the  springs,  so  as  to  bring  all 
their  notches  in  line  over  the  bolt ;  this  is  done 
by  prcssui*  afi^ninst  thoir  ends  a  blx-k  on  which 
6tei)s  of  thu  proper  depth  are  cut,  one  for  each 
sliuo.  This  arrangement,  disposed  in  a  circular 
form  around  a  small  barrel,  which  is  made  to 
rotate  br  a  small  projection  on  the  side  of  the 
key,  and  which  itself  pushes  the  V  olt  forward, 
oonstittttes  Bramah's  lock.  The  end  of  the  koj 
is  made  hoDoir  to  fit  on  a  short  pin  fixed  in  the 
lock,  and  the  hollow  eyHndor  thus  formed  is  cut 
with  i  slits  of  various  depths,  the  fimction  of 
which  is  to  push  the  sliders  the  proper  ^stuco 
for  nllnwing  tbo  Liirrd  to  turn.  Tliislock  was 
first  picked  by  pr«3»ing  the  barrel  as  if  to  open 
the  lock  tin  it  is  arrested  by  the  shder  that  fits 
best,  then  p.mnr.ly  moving  this  slider  till  it 
jerks  iii  iti)  nuich,  mid  so  uu  with  every  slider  in 
succession.  This  defect  in  the  look  was  oor* 
rected  by  Bus^cll,  one  of  tho  workmen  in  Bra- 
mah's shop,  who  devised  tli«  plan  of  cutting 
fal>o  ii'  tches  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  produce 
tho  jerk  mentioned,  bat  too  shallow  to  let  the 
barratom.  The  other  peenKaritiea  of  Bnunah^a 
lock  are  of  a  technical  chaiMCtar,  and  fiireiga  to 
the  patented  principle. 


BRAM  AffS  PRESS  waspatented  infioi^ 
in  the  year  ITMk  TfaialBinndMQt,abo  eaBel 

hydraulic  press,  is  the  most  powerful  and  mosi 
simple  of  ail  pressea.  Its  invention  required  no 
meenaidoal  ingenoi^,  bnt  genius ;  as  it  ia  a 
very  easy  rr  ;!:  Ji  fU  of  principles  of  by4l^ 
statics  wiucn  seem  at  first  sight,  to  have  y«f 
little  to  dowittk  the  1iflin§  of  wcighta,  ru,: 
flu:  Is  exert  an  equal  pressure  in  all  directaoot, 
and  water  is  inoompressihie.  A  hydraulic  pros 
consists  of  a  laige  heavy  cylinder,  optm.  at  cas 
fv.<],  \r.  -which  a  solid  piston  is  free  to  move,  and 
of  «  forco  pump,  to  force  water  into  the  large 
ovlinder.  According  to  theory,  tho  preasnre  ot 
the  water  on  both  pistons  is  proportional  to  thsar 
surfaces;  consequently,  by  u^fing  a  force  pmop 
sufficiently  small,  or  a  cylinder  8ul£oient.Iy  lar>^-, 
any  amount  of  pressure  may  be  produced  with 
ft  given  ibrae.  The  large  piston  is  generaDj 
provided  with  a  platen  to  prt-sa  £ul):«iiiii<>:u* 
aoainst  another  pli^en,  or  into  a  box  fast«iied  le 
ifiefiwna  of  tiia  fnaftnimv  Bramah^s  preeaii 
used  by  printers  for  smoothing  printed  eht-et?; 
in  dyeing  bandannaS|  in  ord^  to  prevent  IM 
Weaitfting  B^oor  torn  deetraying  th*  eolcr 
of  the  pattern ;  to  separate  oils  or  other  flmds 
from  solid  substances;  for  packing,  &o,  Itii 
used  at  several  of  the  New  York  dry  docks  to  iift 
ships*  out  of  tho  water.  The  Bramah  press  laa 
ln;cu  lately  built  in  tlio  form  of  a  lifting-jadt 
by  Dudgeon  of  New  York,  and  a  patent  has  beec 
granted  to  him  for  an  in^nioua  doYioe  whMk 
enables  the  operator  to  brug  the  lilted  eaniifl 
down,  sinii)ly  by  loweili|gtbe  krw  liaiiilal» 
jond  a  certain  point. 

BRA]fAl!ITEi»^irmre^  wboeereel  naawim 
DoNATo  T.A«ABi,  an  Italian  arcbitoct  and  tk 
unde  of  Baphael,  bom  at  Monte  Astroaldo, 
near  Vtamiaiano,  in  1444,  died  in  Rome,  in  1514. 
At  an  early  ago,  he  was  placed  jis  I  'ljiil  w'-ik 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  be  veral  of  lu>  p  i  1  ur^a  m 
still  preserved  at  Milan.  On  Ids  way  to  Edi% 
ho  was  struck  with  tbe  ^cnuty  and  .-kil:"ijl  coa- 
Btructiou  of  the  celcbratud  duomo  of  MiL-Ju,  ilicfi 
in  progress.  At  Rome,  be  executed  a  few  fres- 
ooes.  but  hb  taste  was  wholly  for  archiiectsK^ 
and  nia  study  of  the  antiquities  of  the  city  ooih 
finned  this  bias.  His  erection  of  Xiie  ciotattr 
of  theoonrentofDella  Pace,  obtaimed  hinttte 
patronage  of  ^upe  Alexander  VT.,  far  whm 
he  executed  the  Cajicelleria,  a  pilo  of  %  :iiit  ;ia 
with  a  coriile  surrounded  by  open  galleciai 
flmned  by  nmges  of  arches  resting  on  gnalto 
columns.  Julius  TT.  afterward  einplc»yed  Brs- 
munte  to  draw  plans  for  tho  IVlvcdore.  The 
influence  whicb  tiie  arcliit4.ct  obtmn«>d  wasm- 
ployed  in  reoomir.eii'lii  g  Kapluu  l  at  the  papii 
court ;  he  has  been  charged  with  being  insao* 
Ue  or  hostile  to  the  merits  of  IGchel  Anfdo, 
and  certainly  persuaded  tho  pope  n  jt  t  .  aoi^ 
the  project  of  a  vast  mausoleum  onjuint^toJ 
with  numerous  statues  wluch  that  arti>t  hj4 
suggested.  The  pope  had  determined  to  tiki 
do%m  the  old  basilica  of  8t  Peter  and  ereeta 
new  edifice;  one  of  his  predeco-i^^or-,  NlcholsS 

Tt  had  even  conunenoeti  tho  eiul  tribwM  ar 
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semicircle,  which  Michel  Angelo  pnrpoaod 
adopliog  as  the  best  place  for  the  raausoleom. 
toAad  of  IUUm,  Bramauto  undertook  to  eriek  • 
WW  Odifloi^  and,  in  1513,  designed  and  com- 
mOBOed  thA  church  of  &L  Peter's,  which  was 
oompletod  Dj  Michel  Angelo. 

BliAiiBANAN,  a  small  native  town  of 
Java,  in  tho  sultanate  of  Yugyakerta,  and  about 
10  miles  di>tant  from  the  capital  of  tJii.s  state. 
Ilw  name  sigiufiM  abode  of  Ikatunai"  and  in 
Ha  faomadiste  riehdty  are  the  ramalnaof  mr- 
OTil  aaagnificent  temples,  which  evidently  were 
davotad  to  the  worship  of  the  chief  deity  of 
ttoBSadoo  triad.  There  are  lU'iHitunw  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  that  every  portion 
of  their  architecturo  and  decoration  can  be  ao- 
oorately  made  out  Sir  Stamford  Rafflet,  in 
his  history  of  Java,  pivoB  a  full  account  of 
these  edidces,  and  tino  illustrations  of  them,  in 
a  reatond  ooodition,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
plates  accompanyiqg  tho  Loodoa  oditiin  of 
1830  of  this  work. 

BRAMBLE,  the  wild  bush  that  bears  rasp- 
berriaa  and  blaokberriea^  bekmging  to  the  natu- 
val  order  rmutm,  and  oonatitnting  the  genus 
nttalL  The  oaMOtial  characters  of  the  genus 
era:  oaljz  tf-partad.  without  braotlets;  petala 
0^  daeidoooa;  adMiua  nmallj  many,  odOaelad 
oo  a  spongy  or  succulent  receptacle,  becoming 
mall  drupes.  Kearly  200  species  of  this  g|iuia 
have  bean  desoribed.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  whito 
(rarely  rcddii>h)  flowers,  and  cdiblo  fruit ;  and 
tkajare  universally  diiftised  over  the  moun- 
taOMNia  and  temperate  r<^ons  of  tbo  old  and 
noir  world.  ^Vinong  the  Europe»ui  species  are 
the  S./rutieotv*,  or  common  blackberry,  having 
digitate  leaves,  with  from  3  to  6  leaflets,  white 
panided  flowers,  and  block  or  purple  fruitL 
oommou  throughout  Europe  in  hedges  and 
tilioketsi  the  R  ra'«tta,oraewberr7,aroogher 
mad  more  prickly  epeolaa  fhan  fhe  praeeding, 
vltfi  tndOing  stem,  found  in  Europe  and  in 
K.  S.  Alia;  tbo  IL  arUieu$t  a  dwarf  species, 
Ibond  In  moonlainoaa  and  northern  regions, 
each  stem  producing  a  single  highly  es- 
teemed fruit;  and  the  £.  idau$^  or  common 
ra^berrr,  having  minute  leaves,  with  from  8 
to  7  leaflets,  villose,  with  upright  and  bristly 
stems,  drooping  flowers,  ana  a  light-red  finely 
Aarored  iSrnit,  common  from  the  HimalayiS 
to  Irehmd.  Among  the  American  species  are 
the  R.  itrigatut,  or  wild  raspberry,  closely 
reeembling  the  last,  but  having  longer  petals, 
oommon  oa  thickets  and  hUIa,  eapedall^ 
throughout  tho  northern  states;  tho  K.  oecv- 
d<n{<iJijt,  black  raspberry,  or  thimbleberry, 
Klnnooua,  with  recurred  atemsi  armed  with 
Booked  prieUea,  with  nmbeDate  flowen  and  a 
purple-black  fruit,  found  in  thickets  and  fields 
from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies ;  the  IL  odo- 
rsMtaM,  a  sweet-wonted  raspberry,  with  fragrant 
foliage,  Inr^^e  ])ur|)lc  flowers,  and  a  shrubby 
stem,  fouud  ou  rocky  banks  northward  from  the 
Alleghanies:  tho  JBL  rillotut,  or  high  black- 
banji  sbrobby,  anned  with  stout  prioUes, 


having  S  or  6  ovate,  tmequally  serrate  leaflets, 
numerous  racemed  flowers,  and  a  blackish  fruit, 
oommon  in  the  borders  of  thickets,  and  varying 
much  in  size  and  aspect;  tho  R.  Canademit^ 
low  blackbijrry,  or  dewberry,  shrubby,  trailing, 
prickly,  common  on  rooky  or  gravelly  hills,  and 
having  a  laive  and  sweet  frait;  and  the  B. 
tHniaUt^  or  low  bush-blackberry,  with  ever- 
green, nearly  glabrous,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
lateldaTes,  ana  large  petals,  growing  chiefly  in 
san^  sdl  southward. 

BkAMHALL,  Jonx,  arclibishop  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  bom  1693,  died  1603.  He  was  m- 
sfannaentsl  in  restoring  the  temporalities,  and 
also  in  inducing  tho  church  of  Ireland  to  em- 
brace the  89  articles.  In  1640-'41  ho  was  im- 
peached, together  with  several  of  Lord  Staf- 
ford's  coadjutors,  by  tho  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons. After  the  battle  of  Long  Mor&tou  Moor, 
he  redred  to  Hamburg.  In  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, Bramhall  \^  known  by  tho  controversy 
which  he  maintaiued  with  llubbes,  '•concern- 
ing liberty,  necessity,  and  chani  o." 

BRAN,  the  husks  which  sqiarate  from  grain 
when  ground  and  bolted.  Its  proportion  in 
go<;»d  A\  heat,  according  to  Johnston,  m  from  14 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight.  As  bran 
eontaina  alargeamoontof  alhmnlnoiu  matter^  ita 
flection  from  the  flour  is  regarded  by  chemists 
as  a  loss  of  nutriment.  Liebig^  Dr.  Thomson, 
imion,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  all 
regard  ita  separation  as  rather  injurious  than 
othom'ise.  Its  comnosition,  as  determined  from 
•  aamples  aaalTaed  Df  Jobnsloii,  la: 

Water  18wl 

Albam«in,ooaf\Llat«d   19^ 

Oil   4.T 

Uu5k  udRtlttto  aureh  8&S 

iaHM—Ww^   M 

100.0 

Psyoi  fonnd  that  the  ^ntea  in  the  grain 
increased  in  quantity  from  Ita  oentre  toward 

the  outer  covering,  thus  showing  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  husk  must  abstract  a  part  of  the 
most  mtrltloaa  portloii  of  tiie  gnun.  IVom 

tho  tendency  of  bran  to  ferment,  it  baa 
tho  eflect  of  aiding  digestion,  which  maj 
perhaps  be  increaaed  lij  ue  mechanical  ope- 
ration of  tho  coarse  partides  which  it  con- 
tains. Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  is  ul'ten 
used  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet  in  dyspepsia. 
In  Franco  and  Germany  it  is  the  common  food 
of  tho  peasantry,  and  among  no  people  are 
complaints  of  indigestion  more  rare.  In  the 
use  of  it,  it  is  apparent  also  that  there  is  great 
economy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  dogs  can  live  on  bran-broad,  though  they 
oannoton  floor-bread.  This  is  owing  to  the 
nitrogeoooa  qoalitiea  of  the  Xavof  wmeh  are 
absent  from  the  flour. — "Wheat  bran  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  by  calico 

Jtrinters  for  removing  tlie  non-mordouted  colors 
rom  maddered  goods.  This  is  done  by  boilin;» 
them  in  bran  water.  Dyers  also  make  use  of 
it  in  naUng  the  "sooT'Water"  with  whioh 
tbflj  prepare  th^  dyea. 
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BRAKCALEONE,  Dasixjix),  a  noblo  of 
Bologna,  V  Lo,  although  a  foreigner,  was  made 
chief  luinxistrate  by  the  people  of  Romo  in 
1263.  The  patricians  and  brigands,  ulioso 
liocntiouaness  and  depredations  had  jjroved  fatal 
to  the  pubUo  good,  were  promptly  consigned 
by  him  to  the  gallows.  He  forced  Innocent 
rV.  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  people^  and 
instituted  a  form  of  government  whioh  after 
8  yean  ^ppftUed  the  Bonuns  tbemselTefl  by  ita 
•emity,  ud  eamed  fhem  to  depose  Mm;  but 
only  to  recall  him  in  1257,  when  he  resumid 
hia  iron  rule  outil  his  in  the  following 
yow. 

BRAXCTT,  ft  sontliern  connty  of  Michigan, 
bordering  uu  ludiuua,  and  having  an  area  of 
098  square  miles.  The  Bt,  Joseph's  and  Prairie 
Jiro  the  principal  river*.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
sandy  loam;  tbe  eurfaco  undulating,  and  oc- 
enpied  by  aenae  forests  and  oak  openings. 
Iron  U  found  in  several  plaot-s.  Tho  products 
of  tho  cuuuty  in  IboO  were  1G1,284  bushels  of 
wlieat,  266,818  of  com,  123,293  of  oata. 
113,892  of  potatoes,  11,008  tona  of  liay,  ana 
67,007  pounds  of  wool.  The  pnblio  scnools 
numbered  848  pupil.-".  Capital,  Cold-^!  r,  jirn. 
Pop.  12,472.  Tbo  coonty  was  formed  in  1833, 
ana  named  In  honor  of  John  Branch,  eeeretiry 
of  the  navy  under  President  Jaoks<->n. 

BRANCH,  John,  an  Auieriean  statesman, 
horn  at  Halifax,  N.  O.,  in  17^2.  He  was 
e<lnr;itcd  at  the  university  t>f  North  Carolin.!, 
became  a  lawjttr,  aud  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
SQporior  court,  and  was  in  1817  elected  a  sen- 
ator in  the  fctafo  lesri'^lftturo,  and  in  1823  a 
senator  in  the  uatiunal  confess.  He  was  &eore- 
tary  of  tho  navy  in  the  first  cabinet  of  President 
Jackson,  returned  home  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  cabinet,  and  was  elect^  a  representative  in 
Congress  in  JS31.  Ho  was  in  IbS-t  again  a 
xnenibcr  of  the  state  seaatd|  in  1835  a  member 
of  the  state  eonTentkm  for  the  revUoa  of  flie 
constitution,  in  1888  the  doroooratic  candidate 
for  go\  trniur,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  gor- 
emor  of  tlte  territory  of  Vlorida. 

BRANCriTyE  (Gr.  ,%ayxta,  gills  of  a  fish), 
organs  by  whieh  the  iluids  circulating  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  that  live  in  the  water 
arc  minutely  subdivided,  and  in  this  st-ate  pre- 
sented in  respiration  to  tho  action  of  the  air 
oootahied  in  the  water. 

BRANCmOPODA  (Gr.  fipayxfh  gUls,  and 
wovff  a  foot),  an  order  of  the  section  ent<mo»- 
tracia  of  the  Crustacea,  the  animals  of  which 
are  small,  mostly  inhabit  stagnant  fresh  water^ 
and  are  provided  -wiA  f)»et  whldi  are  used 
only  for  swi.-nming,  excipt  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  contain  the  o«sans  of  rcspiratkm. 
The  bodies  are  prateoted  oy  a  oomeona  or 

mcmbranoni?  covering,  with  a  shield  in  one 
pieoe,  or  diviJtsd  like  a  bivalve  shell.  One 
spi  ios,  t}io  I  rnnek^mt  ttoffnalis,  is  common  III 
iSew  England  in  stagnant  pools.  It  is  about 
an  inch  loDg,  and  is  lomiahed  with  numerous 
fringed  legs,  which  are  In  ooDftant  motion. 
BBAKD^  WnuAM  Iteaa,  an  SfigUab 


chemist,  bom  hi  1780.  Ho  sncceedod  Sir 
Hnmphiy  Davy  hi  his  prof^sorship  at  the 
royal  institution,  after  having  long  neen  hit 
tt.'*'»i'=t.inf.  }Ii3  chief  works  aro:  "A  Mr -r^ 
of  Cli,  !jii,iry,"  "  Outlines  of  Geology,  '  and  m 
3: : :  (  V ,  1  opaxl  la  of  Li  terature,  Science,  and  Art," 
BRANDENBURG,  the  cradle  of  the  Pruste 
kings,  and  the  noet  important  Pmssian  prov- 
ince, known  in  tho  times  of  Cepsar  fi3  tl  e  home 
of  the  Soevi,  was  invaded  by  many  differeot 
raoes,  vntO  theSasBon  tnfiueuee  beMiD0  pre* 
(1  ini  iia:it  in  028  under  Ilenry  fhe  Fovrler,  wl» 
oonqucrcd  the  principal  town.  Brannibor.  Hm 
i^opric  was  establidied  at  HavciberglB 
046.  The  Wends,  however,  could  not  l<e  ec- 
tirely  subdued,  and  the  political  organizatioo 
aatisfactorfly  oonqtleted,  nntft  ibe  middle 
the  12th  oentwy,  when  the  emperor  Lothfj 
^ve  tho  northern  part  of  the  province  to 
llbartthe  Bear,  who  first  assnmed  llitt  tittaeT 
marpravc  of  Brandenburg,  and  conqnered  ih* 
other  parts  of  the  province.  His  descenda:::*.d 
ibunded  l^orlin,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
afterward  of  Prossia.  Albert's  dynasty  beoaM 
eztinct  fn  1898  in  the  person  ofVargrave  Heisy. 
and  the  province  was  then  given  to  Louii.  of 
Bavaria.  After  passing  through  Tarioos  other 

E)ttfleal  ehanges,  it  was  presenled  fn  IClfttf 
mperor  Sipsmund,  to  Frederic  VT.  of  E* 
heiaoUem,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  -who  be- 
came the  prog^ittor  of  the  proeent  Frwtai 
dynasty.  TIic  mof^  eminent  of  th©  priEfa 
who  .succeeded  him  was  Joachim  II.,  vriw  vu 
one  of  the  lint  Qeman  princes  to  Join  fbt 
reformation,  and  who  signed  his  name  to  ti« 
proteeit  of  Spire,  from  which  the  Protestants  toot 
thsir  name.  Under  the  reign  of  8ab8e4jaeDt  so*^ 
ereigns,  especially  of  Frederic  WiUianifthe  jrrert 
elector,  Brandenburg:  reached  a  high  d^ree 
of  prosncrity.  Tt-e  ci  antry  is  now  intersaet- 
ed  with  canals  and  rulroadu  The 
pel  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Haver,  andSpraa 
Tliero  are  700  hikes,  and  many  swamps  ad 
morasses,  some  of  which,  howevw,  have  boa 
drained.  The  aoO  b  sandy  and  not  ftmNMl 
for  cattle,  though  tho  prn\-in.-^e  has  2,50P.OW 
sheep;  and  agriculture  \fi  pursued  with  aaoeHL 
The  raising  of  bees  is  an  important  binAif 
industry,  and  tobacco  is  produced  in  larfre  qu59> 
tities.  Manufactures  alx>und.  Area,  about  la,- 
000  square  mUea.  Pop.  in  1856,  2,254,806,  aB 
Protestants  excepting  87,962  Roman  Catholi<:s, 
24,196  Jews,  9  Turks,  95  members  of  the  Greek 
ohuroh,  and  19  Mennonites. — ^There  is  also  a  ei^ 
of  the  same  name,  founded  in  the  7th  centory ;  ft 
is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Weet  Hevdland.  is 
tho  government  of  Potsdam,  and  province  of 
Brandenbura,  with  a  castle,  gyznnasiam.  and  t 
•dhoola,  publlo  Vbrwry,  tiieatre,  ho^itida,  Acw 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  paper, 
hats,  leather,  &c.,  and  a  oooaiderBhlie  txads^ 
I^m.  in  1888.  19,888. 

BRANDES'BrRG,    FniTORicn  "WnsmJi^ 
count,  a  Pru6>iian  general  and  statesman,  ibt 
son  or  King  Frederic  William  II.  hy  faia 
gaalie  maniage  with  the  •oudI— ^BftJIw 
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hoff,  bom  in  Berlin,  .Tan.  24,  ITOS,  died  Nov.  6, 
1850.  In  Lis  military  career  Lo  gave  proofs 
of  eoorago  aud  c.npaoity  on  varioos  occasions, 
Mpeeially  in  the  Hiw.l  c.iinpaigns  a^nin^t  Nai>o- 
leon;  but  he  becaiuo  chitily  conspicuous  hy  his 
position  as  premier  of  the  Pruiwian  cabinet  in 
1848,  and  by  hi:?  subsequent  neg'jtiationa  witli 
the  einpijrori  of  linssia  and  Austri;i,  cliivtly  on 
the  queftiou  of  tho  preponderance  of  Au«lria 
in  German  afiiuni  to  wnioh  he  was  mooh  op> 
posed. 

BR  ANDES,  IlEDiKicn  Wilhiui,  a  German 
aavant|  bom  in  the  village  of  Grodan,  Ji^j  27, 
17T7,  diad  In  Leipsic,  May  17,  1884.  Ha 
studied  hydraulics  and  mathematics,  and  after 
perfecting  his  knowledge  at  the  university  of 
GOttingen,  participated  in  BflOMiiberg's  astro- 
nomical laoors.  In  1!^11  ho  becamo  professor 
of  noathematics  at  Breslau,  and  in  1826  received 
a  call  to  the  university  of  LeipHic,  of  whiob 
ho  was  rector  at  the  time  of  liis  ^.^  ;ltIl. 

BKANDING,  in  criiaLiial  law.  wa.-j  the  mark- 
ing of  convicted  felons  with  a  not  iron  on  the 
bond  or  face.  A  layman  daiming  benefit  of 
clergy,  if  entitled  to  it,  was  discharged  upon 
being  burnt  in  tho  hand.  This  was  not  as  a 
pwniahment  lo  much  as  to  ahow  by  anindaliUo 
Biark  tiiat  he  had  heen  allowed  the  benefit  of 
clergy  one^,  tho  rnlo  licing  that  it  was  not  al- 
lowable to  a  layman  more  than  once.  See 
BUBTIT  ov  GmoT. 

BBANDIS,  CnEisTiAX  Arnrsr,  a  Gorman 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  born  at 
Hildesholm,  Feb.  18, 17<J0.  IIo  studied  at  'KUL 
and  GOttinjxcn,  and  ti>ok  his  degree  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1812;  lectured  thereon  philosouhy; 
went  to  Berlin ;  accompanied  Niehohr  to  Kome 
in  1816,  but  soon  returned,  to  engage  in  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ho  vis- 
itc-d  Greece  in  1837,  at  tho  invitation  of  King 
Oiho,  and  remained  there  seTeral  jeais  as  hb 
eeeretarr.  His  3fttike(hmffm  lAsr  GrMen- 
^fiW,  arid  his  l/'Uidlurh  dtr  GtfchichU  der 
G^ndA  iKh'Mmitchm  I*hiUnophi«f  are  especial- 
Ij  T^lpiable. 

BRANDIS,  JoAmiM  PiETKicn,  a  German 
phjsician,  bom  at  llildesheiiu,  March  IS,  17C2, 
died  in  Gopenha^n,  April  2S.  1846.  He 
was  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  pBOlished  miny 
valuable  original  works. 

BRAND'^  NicoLAus,  a  Ilambnrg  chemist 
of  the  end  of  tho  ITtb  century,  who,  in  onler 
to  ri;dtoro  his  broken  fortunes,  devoted  him- 
•elf  to  aldiemic  d  experiments,  with  a  riew 
of  converting  silver  into  gold,  and  of  finding 
the  philwopner's  stone.  One  day  in  1677, 
while  engaged  in  di-!tilling  a  mixture  of  sand, 
lime,  and  urineL  he  diaoovered  a  ahinins  sob- 
■tanoe,  wMeh  nimed  oat  to  he  phospnoma. 
He  sold  his  discovery  to  Kraft  of  Dresden, 
who  commonicated  it  to  Leibnitz  and  Bojrle. 

BRAHDT,  the  Uqnor  distOled  fnm  the 
jniee  of  tibe  fpapo  and  of  ot!iLT  fn.it^,  as  apples, 
pears,  peachea,  cherries,  blackberrieii.  ix.  The 
peculiar  taste  and  aroma  of  wine  braody  are 
dHivedlhNa*  Tolitito  oQcT  th«  hMkcT  the 


grape.  Rectification  bj  npeatcd  distillation 
clears  the  liquor  of  this  firagraut  snbstonce,  as 
also  ct  iti  water,  and  converts  it  into  alcohoL 
Tho  average  proportion  of  the  latter  in  brandy 
varies  from  4^3  to  64  per  cent.  Tho  es>K;atial 
oilf  when  distilled  from  the  husk  alone,  is  so 
powerful,  that  a  few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient 
to  taint  a  largo  cask  of  spirit.  Beside  these 
ingredients,  brandy  contauis  coloring  matter, 
tannin,  a>nanthic  ether,  and  a  little  acetic  ether. 
Cider,  peach,  i)erry,  cherry,  and  other  brandieSi, 
only  differ  from  each  other  and  from  wine 
brudjr  bj  their  peculiar  volatile  oils^  which 
fbejr  oontfdn  In  very  small  quantity.  These 
give  to  tlicm  tho  pecnliar  properties  by  wLicli 
ther  are  readily  oistinguished  by  one  familiar 
with  them.  Bran^es  are  eommonly  known  aa 
pale  or  dark.  When  first  distilled,  tho  liquor  is 
without  color,  and  the  pole  amber  tint  it  ac- 
quires is  derived  from  the  wood  of  the  cade  in 
which  it  is  kept.  This  becomes  deeper  by  ajre, 
and  to  imitato  it,  burnt  sugar  is  atldod  to  tho 
newly  distilled  brandy.  Tho  best  brandies 
come  from  France,  tho  must  esteemed  of  which 
are  tliose  of  Cognac  and  Armagnac.  As  the 
value  of  these  is  jrreatly  incrcjised  in  conse- 

anence  of  nartial  £ailarea  of  tbe  vintage,  and 
ie  largely  increased  demand,  ithas  beoome  an 
oVjoi  t  to  adulterate  tJiem,  so  that  pure  French 
brandy  is  now  hardly  to  be  obtuned.  Com- 
mon whiskey  is  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  France  in  largo  quantities,  and  is 
broo^t  back  converted  into  a  factitious  brandy. 
TUs  is  dso  pro<luced  from  a  variety  of  other 
ardent  spirits.  Bum,  beet-rixit  spirit,  and  that 
of  potatoes,  are  largely  used  in  France  for  its 
mannfactare,  and  similar  ^ocessea  are  also 
carried  on  in  this  country.  From  the  inunense 
qtiantities  of  pure  spirits  imported  into  France, 
and  the  small  quantity  exported,  except  in  the 
shape  of  brandy  end  wine^  it  fiaUowa  that  a 
great  proportloB  of  ttese  are  notiUng  mora 

than  grain  or  boet-distilkd  liquor,  colored, 
flavorMl,  and  named  to  suit  the  market  to  which 
tt  Is  ssnt  The  prodnete  of  the  Ttae  hsf« 
greatly  decreased  m  all  tho  di-trict';  of  France, 
while  tho  exports  of  the  so-called  vinous 
liquors  have  ^^reatly  faiereased.  The  distilla- 
tion of  beet  f5T>irits  amounted  in  the  year  1 853 
in  France  to  but  $100,000,  while  in  1856  it  ex- 
esaded  $10,(too,ooo.  Hm  inferior  ffpirita  are 
carefully  rectified  by  repeated  distillations  over 
freshly  burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  peculiar  ilavora,  which 
would,  if  left  behind,  betrav  tho  imnosition ; 
and  tlie  easenUal  oils  are  then  added,  which 
have  the  odor  of  the  ether  it  is  desired  to  imi- 
tate. Dr.  Ure  doea  not  scnmle  to  give  a  reoine 
fbr  manufacturing  fiutitiona  brandy,  which,  ne 
says,  is  free  from  the  deleterious  dnij^-^  t*  o  often 
nsed  to  diagniae  and  increase  the  intoxicating 
power  of  British  bnmdiea,  and  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  wholew^rac  as  alcohol  in  any  ^Iiuikj 
can  ever  be.  To  nure  alcohol  diluted  to  the 
proof  idtoh,  from  half  a  pound  to  a  ponnd  of 
aigal(vad«wiBMtoiie)to{Qb»addad,dMv«d 
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in  water;  vrith  this  a  littlo  acctio  ether,  also 
some  I^cnch  wine  vin^^,  bmiaed  French 

Slums,  and  flavor  Btnflf  from  Ck>gnae.  rrhb 
\  murk,  or  the  refuse  skins  and  pips  or  the 
grape  Idk  after  distillation  of  the  wine.  It 
oootafau  fhe  !«§•  TolatOe  tnnediflnta  of  the 
grape,  ris  llio  salt"  un  l  most  of  the  water — tho 
alcohol  havimr  distilled  over.  It  is  largely 
inported  into  Bn^aiid  to  redistil  with  molasses 
for  rnaiaifactnring  the  article  known  as  "Brit- 
ish braodj.")  "Dio  mukture  is  then  distilled 
over  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alembio  furnished  with 
an  agitator.  T?'ircly  Tmrnt  sugar  (caramel)  is 
addc^  to  tho  t^irit  which  oomes  over,  to  give 
tho  dark  red  tint  of  age,  and  a  few  drops  of 
tincttire  of  catechu  or  oak  bark  give  the 
astringent  taste  and  property  of  the  tannin 
contained  in  tho  ro.nl  hrandy.  As  our  knowl- 
edge of  oiigamo  chemistry  beoomeg  more  pre- 
eiae,  ft  Is  probable  Chat  we  dtaH  be  enilbled  to 
hnif.nfe  with  almost  T-f  rt  success  many 
choice  productions  of  nature  in  this  depart- 
awnt,  M  weliaTe  sAreadxdone  !b  reprodndi^ 
roanv  of  the  brilliant  gems  of  tho  Inorganic 
Idngdoui.  But  the  imit.itions  of  brandy  so  £ar 
proonced  are  nc»t  so  perfect  but  that  they  may 
DO  easily  dotoctcd.  In  the  report  of  an  cxfiml- 
natlon  by  hr.  Ilassall,  of  the  "  Lancet,"  of  18 
Minples  of  brandy  purchased  in  London,  it  ap- 
pears that  tho  majority  consisted  of  the  po- 
called  British  lirandy ;  tho  alcohol  ranged  from 
no  to  50  i)er  cent. ;  nearly  all  were  colored  with 
burnt  sugar,  but  in  none  of  the  samples  was 
any  cayenne  present,  though  the  mm  and  gin 
piK  i  1  1-1  I  at  the  same  places  were  found  to 
contain  it— As  a  medicine,  brandy  is  consider- 
ed the  nuMt  UBeM  torn  In  wUdi  aleohol  is 
administered.  In  advanced  sta^  of  f  v,  r,  it 
acts  as  a  cordial  aad  stomach jc,  when  other 
lemedies  afford  no  relief. 

BRAKDYWINE  CREEK  rises  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  Chester  oo^  Perm,,  and  flowing 
throush  the  interior  in  a  8.  E.  direction,  enij>tii  a 
into  the  Christiana  creek  at  tho  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  It  furnishes  power  throuirhout 
its  course  for  many  valuable  mill  seats.  On  its 
banks  the  Americans,  18,000  strong,  under 
Washington,  were  defoated  by  the  British  and 
Gormaiifl^  18^000  itroi^  nndar  Hov«^  Sept.  11, 
1777.  « 

BRANEOKI,  or  BRAHICKI,  FiUHOtenr 
Xawikh,  the  last  great  constable  of  tho  Polish 
republic,  died  in  1819,  was  bom  of  an  obscure 
Ihnifly,  mMt  probably  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
eervf'd  in  tho  military  household  of  Jan 
Klemena  Branicki.  In  tho  events  of  Poland, 
he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  1762  as  an 
attendant  of  Poniatowski,  at  his  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  as  the  abettor  of  his  amours 
with  Catharine  n.  BcNDdatowski  owed  his  escape 
to  Branecki  on  one  O'^c«oie>n,  -.v]icn  one  of  his 
interviews  with  Catlinnue  wus  liiscovered  by 
Paul.  When  his  master  became  king,  Branecki 
was  rapidly  advanced,  through  the  influence 
«r  OtOiiifne,  and  after  the  deaOi  of  tho  former 
gnal  ooomUe^  lie  duneed  s  kttv  la  bii 


name,  taking  that  of  BranicM,  on  rocceeding 
to  that  diguty.  He  was  alvays  a  promiiieiit 
adherent  of  Burfa,  and  sostidned  that  povtr 
in  all  its  acta  of  war,  violence,  and  pcrj^^  iti  u 
of  the  patriots  under  the  leadership  of  Pi^w- 
dd.  In  1^8  lie  was  forenuMt  in  ftcHitslisg 
and  Kanctioning  Iho  1st  dismcmkracnt  of  Po- 
land. Afterward,  he  opposed  the  efforts  of 
the  nation  for  a  reinvigorating  refonn,  fonm4 
tho  cokl)  rated  confederacy  of  Targo\ita  la 
1798.  which  resulted  in  tho  2d  thkucmber- 
mens,  and  was  the  death-blow  to  national  enst- 
cnco.  In  1794  ho  was  proclaimed  a  traitcr 
to  his  country.  After  tne  8<1  and  fiuol  cUti- 
sion  of  Poland  in  1795,  he  retired  with  lii 
wife,  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  PotemMn,  to 
his  immense  estates^  coimting  120,000 
called  Biala-Cerkeff,  situated  in  tho  Ikrai:. 
Jt  waa  a  dit  of  Catluuineu  aud  was  taken  frcn 
1  crown  donuona.  Then  he  £4 
overwhelmed  with '  gifts  from  tho  Rnsata  cc- 
perors,  and  with  the  execration  of  the  Fclc. 
HIb  deaeendanta  an  oonnled  among  tLe  ridt^ 
private  individuals  in  Russia  and  roland.  b 
1841  they  were  created  counts  by  the  dnptw 
Nicholas. 

BRANICKI,  Jau  Klemkkb,  a  fdhl  5ts:e- 
man,  bom  in  1688,  died  in  1771.  Inlilijori, 
Ike  served  in  the  French  amiy.  InlTl'^b; 
returned  to  Pnland.  lie  rose  to  the  higifr'i 
dignities,  was  an  opponent  of  King  Anjtp 
n.,  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the  nobutj. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  IH,  he  <i&aj^ 
as  greet  oonstable  and  first  senator  of  tbe  taf* 
dom,  and  .'^tood  at  the  head  of  the  rvpyi«i- 
party,  bat  defended  the  privil^es  of  the  ooi^ 
ity.  He  waa'  oflfered  the  crown  by  a 
majority  of  the  nobles  who  constituuc  : 
nation.  The  party  of  the  Czartorjtkia,  Ia^  • 
by  Russia,  was,  however,  triumphant  Putii 
towski  was  elected,  and  Branicki  wasostl*''^ 
and  escaped  to  Ilxmgary.  As  his  vift  p| 
alater  of^  the  new  king,  he  soon  rotuncjif^ 
recovori  <1  his  dignities,  lie  ^-rs  called  al^'^ 
nation  the  last  patriot,  and  at  hid  funenl'^*-" 
performed  for  the  last  time  the  mediev^Jft^• 
mony  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  that  of  bmkH 
the  coat  of  arms,  and  entombing  it  wtttw 
body  of  the  hi-st  number  of  a  noble  lii.e. 

B'RAKK,  A  bridle  for  the  toagoe,  fons(T^ 
Hied  fn^fiooOand,  and  eometliBea  h  m^'^. 
for  correcting  scolding  w-onun.  It  rv^ciJil*^ 
closely  the  common  horse  bridle:  the  li«^ 
fhe  oflbnder  waa  inserted  wlUdn  tt,  and  a  »K 
iron  was  brought  as  a  bit  well  into  tLo  bjku, 
end  made  to  keep  its  place  by  an  srriii^'^'^ 
of  straps  and  buoklea.  The  tongue  was 
obligea  to  retreat  to  the  rear  and  keep  q^i''' 
In  this  hame.ss  the  tamed  shriiW  was  not  ®" 
frequently  led  in  triumph  through  the  sUteJ^ 

V.T.Ayr.  n  south-west  count;-  ^'^^S 
comprising  im  area  of  41G  square  miles, SM** 
ed  by  Grand  river.  The  surface  is  saD*T|* 
diversified,  but  most  of  it  is  level.  Tl«  J?"^ 
exceedingly  fertile.    The  productions  oj^ 
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18,459  of  rye,  lUAU  of  Indian  ooni,  25,104 
of  boctwheot,  28,886  of  barley,  281,716  of 
Olti^  106,244  of  potatoes,  and  79,981  pounds 
of  wool.  Ca[ntni.  Bnutftcd.  Pop.  ia  1867 
estimated  at  2U,567. 

BRANT,  JodEPH  (TnATKNDAKBOA),  a  Mo- 
hawk chief,  bom  in  Ohio  abont  1742,  died  Nov. 
24,  1807.    He  was  freqnentlj  spoken  of  as  a 
ShAu  uoc  hy  l>irtli,  and  oiily  a  Mohawk  by  adop- 
tioa.      it  Las  also  beau  said  that  he  was  a  son 
^tkrWSBtmJfAaatm,  Havlni^takfliiapaitfai 
the  cainpinfrn  of  Lako  George  in  1765,  and  in 
Tsrioos  sabsconent  confliets,  ho  officiated,  after 
Sr  tnilUm  JohoMm^a  death,  as  secratiry  of 
Goor^o  Johnson,  etiperintendent-gencral  of 
the  Indians,  and  when  the  American  revolu- 
tion began  he  was  instmmcntal  in  ansHtaig  the 
Indians nL'nin>t  theoolonies.  Uifl  nresonoeattbe 
massacre  of  Wyoming  Is  donbtful,  thongh  he 
took  ^art  in  fluftor  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  other 
sangninary  engagements.  ITo  was  received  with 
great  distinction  on  his  tour  to  England  in 
17^i^,  an  l  was  attached  to  the  military  service 
of  Sir  Got  OarletoD.  in  Ganada.  Ha  opposed 
tiio  eonftaeratloa  of  fhe  Tndisiu  which  led  to 
the  expedition  of  General  TTayne,  and  did  all 
he  coold  to  prevent  peace  betweea  the  Indiana 
and  llie  Vidted  mkm.   He  waa,  how«ver| 
realoiisly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people,  and  conspioaoos  for  his  fctTurta  to  prevent 
the  mtrodnotioii  of  atdenA  spirits  among  them ; 
vrta  a  brave  warrior,  and  noted  for  his  ability, 
as  testified  by  his  correspondence.   During  his 
stay  in  England,  he  collected  funds  for  a 
chnrrh,  wliicli  was  the  first  one  built  in  Upper 
Canada,    lie  there  also  puhliiihed  the  '*  Book  of 
Common  Prayer"  and  llbo  Gospel  of  Mark,  in 
Kohawk  and  EojdiBb.    He  spent  the  latter 
part  of  hit  life  at  Burlington  bi^,  near  fho  heed 
of  I>ako  Ontario,  wliere  he  built  n  ];  n-j  f  r  him- 
self upon  a  tract  of  land  oouferred  on  him  bj 
tiio  Bntidi  MrveonuMUlL  One  of  hie  eom  waa 
aomewli.'it  (listini^iished  in  1811  and  1812  as 
the  lender  of  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
CTip4ojad  by  Great  Britain  against  the  United 
States.   Tht^  "  Tjfo  of  Brant "  has  been  written 
by  Col.  W.  L.  Sfone,  of  New  York. 

BRANTFOIU).  a  town  on  Grand  river, 
the  cnpit;d  of  Brant  co.,  Canada  West.  A 
canal,  'Ji  milos  long,  connects  it  with  the  hciul 
of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  thus  opens  an 
uninterrupted  water  communication  with  Lako 
lExie.  The  Buffiilo  and  Lake  Huron  nulway 
was  completed  to  this  point  in  Jan.  1854, 
and  the  company  have  extensive  buildinga  in 
the  town,  comprising  a  repair  shop,  maSdno 
ebop.  f  )unil.:n.',  and  engine  lu  There  are 

torches  t>elongiQg  to  various  denominations, 
41  newrspaper  <mleee,  eboiit  60  stores,  agencies 
of  tlio  \  nnk  of  Montreal,  bank  of  British 
North  America,  and  «?veral  insurauco  com- 
panies. Tho  principal  nmnnfactures  are  hfMi 
and  iron  ra«tings,  tin  and  japanned  ware, 
sashes,  V>IiTvls,  agricultor&i  implements,  aud 
•toneware.    Pop.  in  1858  about  8,000. 

B&AtilOME,  fttna  sn  BoosmBuaH  a 
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Frcncli  biographer  and  cliroiiidor,  bom  about 
1540,  died  July  15. 1C14.  IIu  wa^  chamberlain 
of  Charles  IX  and  Bmey  111. ;  took  an  activo 
part  in  tho  campaigns  against  tlio  ITngnenota 
and  Turks;  aiid  has  writtL-n  hiiitorical  works 
which  embrace  many  iiitorc>ting  memoirs,  an- 
ecdotes, and  aketchea  of  the  odebritiaa  of  hie 
time. 

I^R^VNXHOLM,  or  BTIANKSOME,  a  place 
in  the  oounty  of  Bozborgb,  on  the  Teviot, 
Scotland.  It  te  tlio  ancient  seat  of  the  dukra 

of  Bucclengli,  but  owes  its  chief  renown  to  the 
&ct  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
**laj  tii  the  last  MnatreL**  The  andeat 
castle  has  been  replaced  by  a  modem  C'iificc, 
connected  with  which,  however,  is  a  square 
tower,  the  aolo  raDUuiiiBg  relic  of  the  old 
stronghold. 

BRANXTON,  a  parish  of  England,  and  the 
scene  of  tlie  battio  of  Flodden,  fought  Sept. 
19,1513.  A  monumental  pillar  marks  the  li^t 
where  tlio  coutlict  took  place. 

BRA8CASSAT.  Jacqubs  Ratmond,  a  French 
painter,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Aug.  80,  1805.  In 
1825  he  took  the  first  prize  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  for  historical  landscape,  after  wiiich 
he  went  to  Borne  to  complete  his  studies.  Ho 
has  pfodooed  many  fine  landseapea  with  ani- 
mals, and  became  amemhar  of  the aoademj  ot 
fine  arts  in  1848. 

BRASHER,  Abraham,  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  New  York,  Dec. 
2jl784,  died  in  exile  during  tho  revolution,  in 
1782.  IIo  was  one  of  tho  most  active  a.»so- 
datea  of  the  "liberty  boys"  of  bis  native 
city.  Ho  wrote  many  of  the  popular  ballads 
of  tho  revolutionary  i>L'riod,  and  was  a  con>t;\nt 
oontriha((»  to  the  newspapers  of  hia  da^. 
Among  his  poetical  prodnctiotM  were  "An- 
other Now  Year's  Address,*'  and  the  "  General's 
tr^  to  Morristown."  both  of  which  were 
flworitea  hi  Hie  Amenean  camp. 

BRASTDAS,  son  of  Tellis,  was  tho  greatest 
character  produced  by  Sparta  in  tlio  1st  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  covering 
himself  with  glory  at  Pylos  aud  Kegora,  he 
was  sent  willi  an  army  into  Thrace  to  succor 
Perdiccaa,  and  to  opaiata  against  tho  Athenian 
colonies.  Bra^-idas  wa^  p1  lin  nt  Ampbipolia, 
422  B.  C,  in  a  battle  in  which  ho  totally  de- 
feated an  Athenian  army  under  Clonn. 

BRASS.  Of  all  the  alloya  of  one  metal  with 
another,  none  are  more  usefU  than  those  of 
copper  with  zinc,  foniiing  tho  different  viiric  tlea 
of  brasa.  This  alloy  appears  to  have  heen  in 
nee  at  a  very  early  period,  If  the  latfai  word  m 
is  correctly  translated  brass  instead  of  copper,  for 
Lucretius  observes,  Et  prior  erat  cerii  quamforri 
eognitm  "  the  use  of  brass  was  known 
before  that  of  iron."  PUny  ppcaks  of  its  use 
soon  afUir  Eomc  was  founded,  and  iitates  that 
Nnma,  the  successor  of  r»oraiilus,  formed  the 
workers  of  it  into  a  kind  of  comrniinitv.  Tt  U 
also  certain  tbat  before  zinc  was  cvtr  obtained 
as  a  distinct  metal,  its  alloy  with  copper  was  In 
xm,  tho  zine  ores  being  redooed  in  process  of 
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making  the  alloy  hj  tho  charcoal  mixed  with  dnotile:  with  additional  ijno,  ihif  vmnrnt 
fhem;  when  thus  formed,  the  metallic  zioc  is  ab-  oryslalmu^  Bvd,  and  brittle.  Thendttbrtf 
Rorbed  in  tlio  cujipor  iilucoi!  in  the  crucible,  with-  tlio  copper  mor^rcs  into  that  of  yellow  hnst  it 
oatonco  api>eariug  in  itj^own  form.  Bra:iscon-  about  4  or  5  ounces  zinc,  above  10  oma 
tinoed  to  be  manufactured  in  this  monuor  tOl  the  white  color  of  the  mo  predominaUs.  6«b> 
the  year  1781,  and  tho  process  is  stiil  in  use,  metal  is  also  called  bra&n,  thoiijih  it  is  an  tUijy 
tiiouffh  the  more  uMnU  metliod  is  to  melt  tho  of  copper  and  tin.  TLis  was  the  CMnipusitiun 
metulic  zinc,  and  introduce  tho  copper  in  thin  of  tho  braas  of  the  ancients,  and  the  s&me  mix- 
Blips.  When  enoo^  copper  is  addea  to  render  toree  ar«  used  for  bell  metal,  the  tin  haviix 
the  alloy  of  difBcult  fusion,  the  heat  is  fnereased  the  effect  of  giving  hardness  and  ebstidt^,  m 
and  the  ndditional  copper  reijuired  is  intro-  zinc  is  soiMetirnes  added  to  increase  the 
duced  in  a  melted  state.  ^Vnother  prooeaaia  to  abriUDeas  of  the  sound.  IiitbeproiNKtiooafU 
melt  fhe  copper  first,  and  plunge  benettth  Ita  tMurtaof  tin  to  4  of  eoppar  ftTMytrttteal 
eurfaco  lumps  of  zinc  held  iu  iron  tonp=.  If  it  hrilUaoft  tlloy  is  produced,  which  is  nsei  tig 
were  attempted  to  melt  the  two  metals  together,  the  apeanla  of  tel^opes.  Bell-metal  1% 
the  abo  woold  be  in  great  part  oonaamad  ia  naullj  nude  of  11  parts  of  tin  and  M  of 
fiiratiiemlxturo  reached  the  high  temperature  copper,— Gun-metal  and  hard  castings  forim- 
reqnfred  to  melt  the  copper ;  and  yet  these  metals  chmery,  as  also  bronze  statues,  amtain  from  M 
comUne  so  r^dily,  that  ooppar  ia  aometitues  to  108  parta  of  copper  and  1 1  of  lui.  Com- 
converted  into  bra'w  t^pon  its  surface,  only  l)y  thian  brass  was  a  mixture  of  gold,  ^ilm,  iii 
the  fumes  of  burning  zinc.    By  any  method  of  copi>er, — Brass  colors  are  preparations  madi  to 

Crojiaration  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  zinc  imitate  brass,  and  are  applied  to  figures  djbt- 

y  its  escaping  in  fumes  of  tho  oxide.   A  layer  ter.    Fresh  and  bright  conper  minga  <d  tbi 

of  fine  charcoal  placed  upon  the  melted  zino  smallest  size  are  mixed  witn  varnish,  ad  if  1 

protects  it  from  contact  with  tho  atmosphere,  red  color  is  desired,  finely  pulverized  red  otbc 

and  reduces  this  loaa  to  the  leaat  amonnt*  ia  added.    Xba  Taraiab  uotaota  the  coffv 

Pfeoes  of  glaf's,  thnnm  upon  fhe  am^laoe  of  fiUnn  Utom  «Kddstioii,  ana  Hi*  aflbet  I1  wf 

tlie  metal,  melt  and  cover  it  also  witli  a  tliin  much  tho  same  as  that  of  cast  brass.  Tiiek?. 

protecting  layer;  these  also  serve  to  prevent  the  varnish  is  made  of  20  ounces  of  alooy,) 

oodde  ct  line  from  ndziBg  wiHi  flie  alioj,  and  oanoaa  of  dMOao,  and  S  onnoes  of  Msdim 

producing  spots  or  stains  with  little  cavities  in  Brass  leaf^  which  is  mnrli  n<ed  for  pldinr.wi- 

the  brass.   Owing  to  the  uncertain  quantity  of  sists  of  thin  sheets  of  copper,  rendered  ytiii v  tj 

i&io  which  eacapaa,  tlio  exact  pioportiona  of  aKposure  to  tlie  fumes  of  zinc.  Thepovderf» 

the  two  metals  arc  rnrely  known;  and  tho  re-  pared  from  tluse  leaves  by  prinding  tli€iii  B» 

dpea  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  indicate  tho  mortar,  when  mixed  with  gum  water,  is  M«da 

nse  of  uniform  proportions,  as  these  gonanlly  ft  wtdi  to  imitate  bronze  or  even  fine  p>l 

include  certain  miantities  of  old  brass,  the  com-  The  color  is  varied  and  heightened  bTSDMn 

position  of  whicn  is  never  exactly  known.    Be-  to  the  lire,  and  stirring  in  an  earthen  W» 

side,  by  each  reniclting,  an  additional  loss  of  Brass  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  galnoc 

dno  is  incurred,  by  which  the  proportions  are  corrent  from  solnt^ma  of  the  two  lo^j' 

eontfamolly  changed.  It  ia,  however,  beUeved  whidi  the  proportion  of  aind  greatly  pffto- 

tliat  the  best  qualities  of  brass  aro  those  in  nates,  tliis  being  more  difficult  to  reduce froo its 

which  the  metals  are  combined  in  tho  propor-  aaUs  than  the  copper.  The  operatioo,  letfxi^ 

tiona  of  thdr  e^valentaL  Hie  uaual  compo-  to  Dr.  Hearen,  aneoaadB  beat  with  antattta 

sition  of  brass  is  in  tho  proportion  of  2  parts  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  4  parts  ofrtm 

by  weight  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc.   The  brass  water,  to  which  are  added  8  parts  of  siilpliAtt" 

'founders  express  this  comporition  by  the  term,  ainc,  dissolved  in  16  of  warm  water,  and  IB « 

"8  ouiioos  of  zinc"  (to  a  pound  of  copper  cyanide  of  potassium  with  85  of  warm  vits- 

being  understood^.    Sixteen  ounce  brass,  or  On  mixing  tho  solutions,  a  precipitate  app«* 

copper  and  zinc  m  equal  wei;,'lit>,  is  a  beau-  which  reaissolves  by  adding  a  little  mottfl 

tinil  golden  yellow  alloy  called  prince's  metid.  tlie  potaspiura  salt.    On  adding  260 

Mimtz's  patent  hhcathing  or  "  yellow  metal "  is  distilled  water,  the  solution  heated  to  wwij* 

producea  with  this  extreme  proportion  of  dno,  Is  subjected  to  the  acUon of  2  Bonsen 

or  in  leaa  proportions  varying  to  9  ounces,  charged  with  concentrated  nitric  aoid  vm 

The  best  is  S  parts  of  imo  to  8  of  copper,  which  with  -i  of  oil  of  vitrioL   A  plate  oflay  i^* 

Is  also  the  most  malleable  composition.    Bnvis  tachcu  to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  <^jjlft* 

composed  of  S  to  4  ounces  of  xinc,  is  known  bj  be  coated  to  l^epositiTe  polai  TbedepeA" 

Hie  nnaea,  bath  metal,  pinchbeck,  IbaudMm  rapidly  formed  if  the  bftlh  ba  wwy  hot 

gold,  &c.,  which  resemble  the  poorer  alloys  of  a  few  minutes,  there  is  produced  a  l*T*f 

gold.   Bra^s  solders  vary  in  the  proportion  of  brass,  the  thiduieas  of  which  au^ents  r^.^- 

their  ingredients,  aooord'mg  to  the  naaa  to  Dapoalto  ef  hraaa  ham  ttns  been  du«^ 

which  till  y  are  to     applied.   The  most  com-  copper,  zinc,  brass,  and  britanaia  metsl-  Jnf* 

mon  mixture  is  equal  parts  copper  and  zinc;  A.  K.  EjOon  states  tliat  he  has  depo«t«dtJ 

aome  of  the  zinc,  however,  ia  lost  in  the  fusing  without  difficulty,  from  the  cyanide  «aom 

and  castiiiL'.    !Va?scs  containing:  k-s  than  10  alone  heated  to  the  iMjilinjr  point,  aplattOfW* 

ounces  ol  zinc  ore,  to  some  extent,  malleable  and  being  attached  to  the  n^ative  pole. 
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fion,  after  a  time,  I>oromo3  charged  with  the 
two  metals,  aod  when  so  charged^  deposita 
briM  QpoQ  fhe  porftive  pol«.  B7  varying  the 
tomperaturo,  ho  notire<l  that  tho  <lilTcront  inet^ 
als  may  be  obtained  separately,  or  in  alloys  of 
different  proportions. — A  new  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc  ha^  been  lately  prepared  in  Fr.uiro, 
which  by  the  intr<Kiiiction  of  other  substances 
ig  made  to  resemble  gold  ao  nearly,  that  tho 
name  of  orei-le  ha^  boon  applied  to  it.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  line  ^rain  and  susceptibility 
of  receiving  a  high  poli-h.  To  prepare  it,  100 
|>arts  by  weight  of  copper  are  melted  in  a  ora- 
cible,  and^  while  this  is  in  fusion,  6  parts  of 
magnesia,  3.0  parts  of  sal-aniinoniac,  1.8  of 
qaick-lirne,  and  9  of  orade  tartar  are  added 
Bttle  by  little,  and  iHmd  fa),  and  the  stirring  is 
continued  for  about  half  an  \\n\\v.  Sovoiitecn 

6 arts  of  unc  are  then  added  in  small  grmns,  or 
^  tin  is  used  instead,  an  alloy  of  greater  bril- 
liancy will  bo  obtained.  After  boin;:  stirrod 
again,  tho  cruciblo  is  covere<i  and  kept  hot  for 
about  85  minutes.  It  is  then  uncovered,  oaro- 
fnlly  skiniiiu'tl,  and  tho  alloy  is  cast  in  a  mould 
of  metal  or  damp  Band.  It  \a  somewhat  mallea- 
ble, and  melts  at  a  teraporatora  low  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  used  as  brass. 

BRASSARDS,  joint^^d  plates  of  steel,  pro- 
tecting the  upper  ami,  from  tho  shoidders,  which 
vera  covered  bT  poldrona,  to  the  elbows^  where 
irare  met  07  the  nrantlets.  These  pleeea 
of  armor  were  not  usod  in  tlie  cliivalrlr  ngos,  or 
in  lUl  soita  of  knightly  armor,  but  in  the  lulf 
aruior  worn  dnrukg  tiie  ware  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  and  tho  Low  Conntries, 
in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  when  plate  annor  was 
going  out  of  use.  In  ran  anits,  the  shoulders 
were  protected  by  the  pass-guards  and  grande 
ffarde,  tlio  unper  arm  ov  tho  rore-braoe!s  tho 
elbows  by  the  garie  Je  5nu,  fhe  foro  arm 
by  111'"'  \  int  !irni'r<(  or  vam-bracos— flfani  da 
Wi*— and  iLo  bands  aiid  wrists  by  tho  steel 
gloves. 

BRATAYUDA,  tho  most  notable  literarj 
production  of  the  Javanese,  and  of  the  Ifalay 
arcbipelafro.  It  is  an  epio ;  and  so  far  rej^em- 
blee  the  Mahabbarata  in  the  principal  incid&nta 
of  Hi  story,  as  to  be  r^pvdea  as  a  paraphrase 
of  that  well-known  Hindoo  poem.  According 
to  evidenoe  f  umishod  by  tho  work,  it  was  writ- 
taa  near  tiie  doae  of  the  12th  century  by  a 
Javanese  sago  called  Pnsadah.  It  compares 
with  the  Hindoo  epic,  as  the  .^£neid  does  with 
tlie  Hied,  in  tho  extent  (^fanitation  of  stylo  and 
character  of  tho  incidents;  and  it  holds  a  simi- 
lar position  among  the  Javanese  and  civilized 
MalajflL  Somoofitapaaagesaro^uiteHomerie^ 
in  do«cribinu'  the  powers  of  certam  heroes;  as, 
for  iiistmicv  ,  tho  elTects  produced  by  tho  rago 
of  Cres^na,  when  infonnea  of  a  treacherous  plot 
against  his  life:  His  huge  body  8W«red  to  and 
fro,  and  his  breathing  was  like  a  IfonHi  roar. 
T!»o  fi'Utnliitiiir.^  of  III'/  earth  were  shaken: 
tho  bases  of  the  mountains  were  loosened,  and 
tbflir  tope  nodded;  the  sea  rldng  up  like  the 
nm"**r*— .  and  casting  the  deep  walcr  lldi  at 
Yox.  m.— 41 


thoirtMae.**  It  also  abounds  in  pftthttlo itndmi. 
It  coKKUdna  2,876  metric  lines. 
BRATTLE,  Tnoiaa,  a  Boston  raerbhant 

bom  Sept.  5,  1G57,  died  May  IS,  1713.  Ho 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1676,  and  was 
afterward  treasurer  of  that  institution,  ^ere 

i«  preserved,  in  tlio  historical  collections,  an 
escclk-nt  account  by  him,  in  tho  form  of  a  let- 
ter, of  the  witchcraftddononln  1693.  Several 
of  his  cninnuinications  on  a?tronomical  subjects 
were  also  i)ubU.slied  in  tho  "  Philosophical 
Transactions." 

BRATTLEBOROUGH,  a  post-township  of 
"Windham  co.,  Vt.,  situated  on  tho  west  nank 
of  tho  Connecticut  river,  about  l(iO  miles 
south  of  Hontpelier  and  86  west  of  Boston. 
Pop.  fn  1860,  8,81 6.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
ftat*'  M  a-;  iii;ii!>;  h'TO  in  1724-,  when  a  niilitr.ry 
post,  called  ifortUummer,  was  erected  on  a  epot 
now  known  as  **Dmnmer'to'meadowa."  The 
to\\-n?hip  contains  an  East  and  "West  village. 
Tho  West  village,  on  Whetstone  creek,  is  de- 
voted principally  to  agriculture.  Tho  East  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  the  Cniimcticnt  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Whetstone  crue-k,  and  at  tho  junction 
of  tho  Vermont  Valley,  tho  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts,  and  tho  Connecticut  river  rail- 
roads. Pop.  about  1,500.  A  covered  bridge 
across  tho  Connecticut  river  connects  it  with 
Hinsdale,  in  New  Hamnshire.  It  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  vUlases  m  the  state;  contains 
6  churches,  an  acauemy,  a  bank,  2  ncwspniKT 
ofEces,  and  is  tho  seat  of  the  Brattlcborough 
typographic  company,  established  fa  1886,  wwh 
a  capital  of  $150j000,  and  having  a  paper  niill 
and  extensive  printing  house.  An  ai*ylum  for 
tho  insane,  endowed  with  $10,000  by  Ifrs. 
Anna  Marsh,  jind  ntill  further  enriched  by  ap- 
propriations from  tho  state,  was  opened  in  1836 
a  short  distance  N.  "W.  of  tlio  village.  Time 
aro  also  2  water-cure  establishments.  • 

BRAUBACH,  a  circle  and  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  Germany,  on  tho  Rhine.  Oa 
a  mountun  overlooking  the  town  stands  the 
strong  castle  of  Maxhurg,  and  in  the  vichiity 
are  the  old  fortres,-*  of  PhilippShurg,  the  niine-^ 
ral  sprimra  of  Dinkhold,  and  silver  and  copper 
mines.  Pop.  of  the  drcle,  12,000 ;  of  the  town, 
1,500. 

BRAUN.  I.  AcocbtEmil,  a  German  archajol- 
ogist,  and  taXbrn  of  many  works  on  art,  bom 
at  Gotha,  AM  19,  IfiOO,  died  in  Rome,  Sept. 
12,  1866,  wnere  ho  had  resided  since  1633. 
For  more  than  23  year^  he  officiated  there  as 
secretary  of  tho  arclm  ological  institute.  His 
last  productions  were :  JJie  VortchuUdtrKurat- 
jirytAofosru!(Gotha,1854,with  100  plates;  English 
translation  Iqr  Grant,  Gotha,  1866) ;  Die  Orieehi- 
tehe  Odtterlehre  (Gotha,  1861-'66);  and  his 
excellent  guide-book  entitled,  DU  Ruiiien  und 
Mtueen  £im»  ^Brunswick,  18M;  translated  into 
English  fa  186S).  It  JoBAmr  wnanacJoeira; 
a  Prussian  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  bom 
April  27,  1801,  near  DQren,  was  consecrated  as 
pnest  at  Borne  fa  1886.  and  on  lib  rstam  be- 
Minib  coanaeted  with  the  xoBltmitj  of  Bonn, 
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TMeiying,  in  1837,  the  apnolntaiMnt  of  jprofes- 

?<ir.  Tn  oonjunctinn  with  Hermes  and  Drosto- 
Ilul-lioir,  ho  fouiiika  IHe  Zcitechrifl  far  Phi- 
hmphU  uiid  Katholische  TTitohgie.  In  1885, 
Homes'  lectures  were  eusponded  by  order  ok 
the  Vatican,  and  in  1887  Ur&tin  proceeded  to 
Borne,  bat  hia  efforts  to  chango  the  deci^iion  of 
I3b»  pope  were  not  succeasfol,  and,  in  1848,  the 
objection  of  the  pnpnl  oomt  ■gainst  Hennea 
and  lil-H  disolplo  ]>ruv».il  nlso  injurious  to  'Brnun 
himself  who  wus  compelled  to  relinquihU  his 
professorship,  although  the  salary  was  not 
withdrawn.  In  IB-IS  ho  becumo  a  member  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  in  lb50  iiu  ni- 
beroftheflntaearionof  the  Pmarian  diet.  III. 
Ka.tai:,  n  German  artist,  born  at  AsrliaHln- 
burg  in  1807,  founded  tlio  humorous  j>ul>lica- 
tion  called  the  FUegeniU  Ilhlttrr,  and  is  noted 
for  his  outlines  to  the  Nihduiigenlitdt  tO  QiiU 
von  Jlerliehingm,  and  otlicr  work.s. 

liR  AUNAU,  a  Bohemian  circlo  in  the  district 
of  Gitsohin,  pop.  about  46,000. — ^Also  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  pop.  about  8,000.  The  town  oon- 
taius  a  ricli  Iknotfictino  abbey,  founded  in  1331 
and  rebuilt  in  the  earl/  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Inoooneetionwtthfheabbey  is  a  royal 
gyrnnasinm. 

Bll.VL  NSBERG,  a  Prussian  town  and  capi- 
tal of  a  circle  of  the  same  naliie;  pop.  of  the 
circh"!  4r»,7oo,  n!id  of  tho  town,  9,r'»f).  In  for- 
mer times,  the  town  was  the  seal  of  llio  bi^Ii- 
op-<  of  Ermeland.  It  has  an  ancient  ca.'^tlo,  a 
Catholic  lyccimi,  and  n  grammar  fcliool.  During 
the  Ru>wian  campaipi»,  Feb.  If?u7,  Brauusberg 
was  an  important  strategetical  point,  from  tta 
position  on  the  river  Passarge. 

BRAUWER,  or  Bboiiwxb,  Adbias,  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem,  or  at  Oudenardo 
in  East  Flandera,  in  1808,  died  in  Antwerp 
In  1640.  He  firat  made  designs  of  flowers 
and  birds,  which  were  stitched  upon  caps 
and  bonnets  sold  by  his  mother,  a  poor  woman, 
to  the  pea.4ants.  Francis  Hals,  a  distingnishea 
paint<  r  of  Haarlem,  happening  to  see  fV)mo  of 
these,  was  so  struck  by  the  talent  which  they 
Ipviiiced,  tliat  h(f  inviti  d  the  young  artist  to  re- 
ceive ir,-'r')(nions  at  his  houf»e,  where  ho  kept 
him  hard  ut  work  in  a  garruL  and  Bppr<)[)riatod 
to  himeelf  the  proceeds  of  faia  pictures.  Here 
Brauwer  remamed  for  many  months,  ignorant 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  tah  iit  wiuh  held 
abroad,  r.ntil  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
pupil,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  to  Amsterdam.  The  discovery  of  the 
reptitation  Jio  had  acquired  se.m-*  to  have 
crushe<l  rather  than  incited  his  ombitioo.  Per- 
oelylng  tlio  prices  wh!dk  his  iiictureseommand- 
ed,  and  his  own  facility  in  executing  them,  ho 
yielded  to  a  natural  taste  for  gross  ideasurea, 
and  printed  only  when  It  wn  neoeesary  to  pro- 
cure money  to  indulge  in  dissipations.  During 
the  wura  witli  Spain,  ho  started  on  a  journey 
to  Antwerp^  hot,  being  nnprovide<l  with  a  pass- 
port, he  was  imprisniiod  on  susi>icion  of  bemg  a 
spy.  The  duke  d'Arcniberg,  a  fellow  prison- 
•r,  x«oognis&qg  hk  taknl^  iaonoad  him  to  pal&t 


something.  Tlie  subject  was  a  grotip  of  sdlto 
playing  at  cards,  which  the  artist  hkotched  &i^ia 
his  prison  window,  and  the  pictnro  loing  •.Ltiva 
to  Rubens,  ho  at  once  pronounced  it  a  workrf 
Branwer,  whose  relesM  he  immediately  pro- 
cured, and  whom,  from  admlntion  of  bis  ge- 
nius, he  received  as  an  inmate  into  lis  Louie. 
Branwer'a  longing  for  his  old  life,  hoveTec, 
soon  indneed  mm  to  lesM  1iknotoeliir,ind 
after  a  brief  career  of  reckless  aissipstki^  la 
died  in  the  public  hoq>itikl  of  Antwerp. 

BBAVO.  L  LiOViSDO,  a  Mexican  rerolo- 
tionary  patriot,  bom  near  Fan       de  Polcei,  h 
ITCG,  enUsted  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  sal 
died  of  prison  fever,  in  the  hands  <^  tbe 
Spanianls,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1813.  The 
Spanish  commander  had  repeatedly  offered  ten 
his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  service  iiti^ 
royal  army,  bot>,  though  the  fever  caused  by  ceo- 
finement  in  a  filthy  dungeon  was  wearing  «t 
his  life,  he  steadily  refused  to  save  it  on  srh 
oonditions.  II.  Kicmlas.  sonof  theo(«oa&i(; 
bora  at  Chilpanzingo  aoont  1T99,  ml  Am 
April  2-2,  I'^o^.     lie  tnton-d  the  ferriw  c/ 
his  country  at  the  first  revolutionary  outbi«iL 
After  the  captnra  of  hia  Hither  it  thseiamiiii 
of  Cuautla,  200  Spanish  prisoners,  some  of  fe' 
of  high  rank,  fell  into  lus  hands.  lie  in:: 
diate^r  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Vanegas,  o&rx: 
to  liberate  his  own  prisoners  if  the  victr>  y»Mi» 
eend  his  father  as  a  prisoner  to  i?i.'.auj,  iasM" 
of  executing  him  in  Mexico.  The  proposJocx 
too  late,  the  father  having  died  of  prison  fere, 
but  Bravo  at  once,  with  the  greatest  iMp> 
sanity,  released  the  whole  of  his  prisoaeis. 
rigning  as  a  reason,  that  he  wished  ta>&M^- 
self  m>m  the  temptation  of  a  terrible 
Ho  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Awpnlcci 
1812,  and  of  Oaiaoa     the  same  jev, 
abo  In  an  thavariova  aettona  fa  mt  sad  m 
among  tliem  the  battlo  of  YalladoVid, 
Iturbide,  who  was  at  that  time  in  tliO  rotC 
aerrioe,  so  signally  defeated  the  patriots.  A-^' 
theexerntion  of  the  padre  Matamorns,  he ws 
nnwilliug  spectator  of  the  execution  of  the  »»f 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  whom  Horelofi  pc:^ 
death  by  wav  of  reprisal.  After  the  cq*»* 
Morelos  in  tno  department  of  Vera  Cmi,  wfc 
previous  to  his  last  batOa^  had  confided  to  us 
the  guardianship  of  tho  congress,  and  after  Ta« 
had  forcibly  dispersed  that  body  in  Oct  ISl 
Bravo  wandered  over  almost  tlie  whole  cd 
Hexican  republic  without  beiog  aWet«io«' 
head  against  his  pursuers.  Wfisa 
from  tho  United  States  with  Ua party, be  Jfltt» 
him  and  sought,  but  fiiikd,  to  Wpofoa^ 
of  Oorhoro.  In  1817  ho  wai  tsfaa  IqrJ^ 
viceroy  Apodaca,  who  spared  his  lift'  only  » 
the  urgent  a(^citation  of  many  promiacsi  r^- 
allsts.  ^0  was  impriflOBod  in  the  city  of  M«ii , 
until  the  general  amnesty  granted  1  y  Fcrdiaist 
VII.,  on  occasion  of  his  taking  the  oa^t^"* 
Spaniah  constitution  of  March,  1 820.  Vheii  - 
Feb.  24,  1821,  Iturbide  established  ti«  I'f 
pendenoe  of  Mexico  by  the  plan  oilg^**' 
was  Mn^ortod  IjBmra^  vho  mi 
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the  9d  regency  Tvhich  exercised  Bnpreme  power 
from  Apiil  11  till  Kay  18, 1622,  when  Iturbido 
imMliimed  himielf  emp«ror.    To  this  step 

r'rav.i  wjw  opposctl,  find  bo  oontribated  in  no 
anall  degree  to  Iturbide's  dopoeitioo.  fie  agtia 
tMMBM  amMnber  of  the  provialonBl  govwnmeat 

■whirh  reTnained  from  April  1, 1832,  till  Oct.  10, 
1834^  when  the  fodoral  ooostitatioQ  took  eliect, 
VDder  which  he  was  olooted  to  be  vioo-presideat 
until  April  1,  l??2n,  Giindabpo  Yiftnria  being 
president.  Tiio  pulitics  of  Mexico  bad  now  be- 
eomeinTOlTed  in  a  controversy  in  which  the  order 
of  frccma'on-;,  clividod  into  2  parties,  one  known 
as  E$eote4  and  tho  u'Jior     I'oriiiw*^  contended 
at  once  for  tho  Scotch  and  ancient  York  rit  nals, 
and  tho  one  for  a  centralized,  and  tho  other  for  a 
federal,  form  of  government.    Bravo  was  grand 
master  of  the  Scotch  divimon,  and  \v!:va  the 
federal  ejtUaa  prwvailed  ho  became  a  leader  of 
fb«  opposHiofi.  Kotwithstanding  this,  bo  had 
been  electtd  vioo-prosident;  but  when  on  Deo. 
S8,  1837,  the  standard  of  revolt  wm  nused  at 
OlarribA,  fa«  beoame  the  heed  of  the  moTement 
Tho  pur]'io<o  of  the  pronundimimto  was  to 
replace  tJio  actual  members  of  tho  executive 
govemmont  with  men  of  the  E^coaet,  and  to  db> 
miss  Mr,  Poinsett,  then  United  States  minister  in 
Mexico,  who  was  charged  with  too  actively 
favoring  tho  other  party.   The  insnrgents  tor* 
tifiL'd  fhotnsolvos  atSalancingo,  wherL-  tlicy  were 
roQttd  bj-  Guerrero,  whom  President  Vittoria 
had  seat  agaii^  them.  Bravo,  Barragao ,  and  25 
other  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  after  bo- 
in?  kept  6  months  in  connnement  were  banished 
■  •  (luatotnnia  for  6  years  c>n  half  pay.  Bravo 
•vvaa  recalled  ia  1880  by  President  BustamentOk 
snd  ieot  by  him  agidnel  Guerrero,  now  aa  iame^ 
K'-  nt  iri  bis  turn.    Gnorrvro  was  taken  in  arms, 
and  executed  by  Bravo's  orders,  Feb.  14^  1833. 
AltM*  Chts  Bravo  nmiiaei  in  KllremeDt  until 
July,  1839,  when,  a*  provident  of  the  council,  he 
was  charged  with  tho  suprc-ino  ad  ministration  of 
government  dnring  an  inti  ritn  of  a  week. 
A-rain  from  Oct.  20,  1^42,  ti!l  March,  1848,  he 
vraei  Bobstitutcd  as  president  by  Santa  Anna, 
daring  his  absence  as  dictator  at  the  head  of  tho 
.nrmy.    For  tlic  la^t  tlmo  bo  hold  oxocntivo 
jjowtr  £L3  tvmporai-y  pr^iiidcQt  from  July  2'J  lo 
Aug  4, 184 6,  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  revolu- 
tion. On  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  be  took  up  arma 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  [)artiripate<l  in  the 
b«tUe  of  Oerro  Qonlo^  In  the  automn  of  1668 
Jvb  -wm  aeetued  bj  the  mlnistera  of  Santa 
Anri.\  <r  liavhi^  scorvtly  joine<l  Juan  Alvarez 
in  the  insurrection  he  had  aet  on  foot;  but  be 
at  ooee  denied  the  aeeosatlon  anddedand  that 
b«  had  retired  from  publio  life  forever.  In 
Feb.  1854,  Santa  Anna  left  Mexico  to  attack 
Alrarei,  and  whQe  he  was  at  Chilpanzingo,  8 
or  4  montlifl  afterword,  Bravo  and  bis  wife  snd- 
dcidj  died,  within  3  hours  of  each  other.  This 
^ve  rise  to  the  eoepieioil  tfitt  they  had  been 
p  .i^f'iiod,  but  no  cridenct?  was  ever  brou;^ht 
lorwiirtJ  to  0UiitAin  tiio  iuiputauon.    Bravo  ia 

regarded  bjIntdUgMitMiadQMa  aa  emof  the 
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most  upright,  honorable,  and  distiugiridied  men 

whom  their  couutiy  has  produced. 

BRAVO-MURTLLO,  JrAx.  a  Spanish  states, 
man,  b'>rn  at  Frijonal  de  la  Sierra,  in  tho  prov- 
isoe  of  Bad^oz,  In.  Juno,  1803,  of  an  boiu^rable^ 
but  rather  poor  flunity,  reeelved  the  meana 
fur  his  education  from  a  K'-^^orous  priest,  who 
was  struck  with  his  abilitiea.  m  1826  he 
graduated  as  an  advocate  at  the  oniTenrity  of 
Scvillo,  and  althnn;;'b,  fi>r  soriio  tinu-,  pecuniary 
didicultie*  iuducc'd  hiui  to  acc4jpt  a  j>rofea^<)rship 
of  philosophy,  he  soon  resumed  his  position  aa 
lawyer,  and  ;^'radually  di-tingtiislied  himself  by 
hid  oratorical  power,  ©specially  by  an  eloquent 
defence  of  OoL  ICar^nes^  who,  in  1831,  was  hn« 
plicatvd  in  a  conspiracy.  This  circumstance 
uidueed  Uio  minister  Garelly  to  tender  him 
tho  ofllee  of  attomoy-gcneral  at  Caoeres.  Tho 
ultra-progresista  party  coming  into  power  in 
1835,  ho  tendered  his  resignation,  p  artly  to  an- 
ticipate any  at  tion  on  their  i>art  in  reference  to" 
his  otfice,  but  principally  to  carry  outalong  -clfer- 
iahed  project,  and  to  remove  to  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity  in  Madrid,  where  he  establi-licd  hiiu- 
aelf  aa  a  lawyer,  and,  in  1836,  in  cooiunction 
with  Fttoheco,  published  the  AUHn  de  Juri^ 
prndrnfin.  "DnririTr  the  J?  months  previous  to 
tho  downfall  of  It^tuntz,  ho  filled  the  otiico  of 
secretary  in  tho  department  of  state  under  his 
administration,  lie  wfn  als.)  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  principal  contributors  of  El  Porvenir^  a 
Journal  directed  against  the  government.  lie 
took  bi-?  seat  in  tho  c^jrtes  as  member  for  Se- 
ville iii  18S7.  The  ministry  of  justice  was  tender- 
ed to  him,  which  ho  refused  oil  tbi-^,  andonasub- 
sequent  occasion  in  1838.  when  he  declined  to 
take  offioe  under  the  administration  of  the  duike 
of  Frias.  On  tho  advent  of  this  cabinet  ho  lost 
his  seat  in  the  cortc?,  which,  however,  bo  re- 
gained In  1840,  when  the  moderate  party  <rf 
the  provinro  of  Aviln  elected  him  a  deputy, 
nis  influence  gnulnoliy  increased,  until,  in  1841, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  tho  mod- 
erate party,  and.  a^  sncli,  subjorted  to  impris- 
onment on  the  outbreak  of  tlio  revolution, 
lie  escaped  to  Bayonne,  where  the  new-i  of  hia* 
banirlinient  and  the  downfall  of  tho  revolution- 
ary party  which  had  decreed  it  arrived  simul- 
taneously, permitting  him  to  return  to  Madrid. 
Ho  resumed  his  profession  nntU  1847,  when, 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  cabinet  of  tfale  dnke 
of  Sotomayor,  he  wa.<»  at  tho  bead  of  tho 
minlatiy  of  Justice,  until  Pachcco  camo  into 
office.  In  Not.  1847,  at  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet,  lio  entered  it  as  rmni-^trr  of  trado 
and  public  inutruction.  In  184,)  '50  lie  was 
minlater  of  flnanee,  which  office  bo  retained  in 
1^51,  when,  after  the  return  of  Narvaez,  be 
was  cbarired  with  the  formation  of  a  now  cabi- 
net Tntil  1  ^."»2,  he  was  president  of  the  cabi- 
net, and,  at  the  ?amo  time,  financo  minister, 
nis  promotion  to  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet 
was  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  regard  in  which 
be  i>  livJd  by  tho  queen-mother,  Maria  Christine, 
who  influenced  Queen  Isabella  in  liis  favc^; 
8iiiaelS69befaasbeea  againamomberof  tht 
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legislatore;  moro  reccatbr  ho  baa  officiatod  as 
prcdident  ol  tlie  hommot  depntieai  He  en- 

Joyi}  thi'  r<'|)iit;itiMn  <if  nn  T:prigntlDIII|  W  lUiO 
lawyer,  ami  a  skilful  financier. 

BKAVTJRA  air  (Ital.  arin  di  hravura),  aa 

air  oii.'iMin;:  V.k-  ^jn^-.  r  to  rsl.iMt  his  skill  in 
executiu:!  liv  tlio  uJdiiiou  of  various  cmbellish- 

BP.AXTOX,  A  north-western  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, having  an  urea  of  C4G  S'j.  m.  Tlio  snrfaco 
u  hUlyi  totigh,  and  covered  w  itli  largo  forests, 
T!ie  poil  !K  well  watered,  and  generally  fertile. 
Tii«  Elk,  Liitlo  Kanawha,  and  Uolly,  aro  tho 
principal  rivers.  Stono-coa!  is  found  in  8e\  o- 
ral  places,  and  in  tho  northern  part  are  ealt 
springs.  The  productions  to  1850  were  9,062 
busheb  ^f  wheat,  137,120  of  Indian  corn,  4,356 
of  potatoo0, 8.748  pounds  of  toljacco^  and  73,409 
of  mittor.  TMre  were  0  oom  and  flour  nillSi 
4  s:i\vir;'n-;,  2  wool-cardiii„'  i-':iMi>hments,  1 
salt-boUing  ostablishmd&tyicldini;  10,000  bnsh. 
per  annum,  and  d  ohnrenea.  valne  of  real 
estate  in  1850,  $405,647;  iu  1B5C,  $1,120,203; 
fibowiug  an  increase  of  125  per  cent.  Tho 
oounty  wa^  formed  in  1830,  and  named  in  hon- 
or of  Cart,  r  liraxton,  one  nf  tin'  ^i^^ers  of  tho 
declaration  of  iudependencc.  Capital,  Sutton. 
Pop.  4,212,  of  whom  89  are  alave^. 

BRAXTON,  CAirrEn,  a  wj»ner  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  born  at  Newington, 
King  and  Queen  co.,  Virginia,  Sept,  10,  173'j, 
died  Oct.  10,  1707.  IIo  inherited  several  plan- 
tations, and  paf^sed  fhe  earljr  part  of  bts  life 
ui  flio  onjuyiiu  lit  of  his  fortune  in  native 
state,  and  in  England,  where  ho  resided  somo 
yeara.  In  1766  he  took  an  active  part  to  the 
eventfnl  >. --Imu  of  tlio  hn  '^c  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia,  in  whicli  tiie  resolutions  of  Patrick 
Benry  were  adopted,  and  in  the  Hubse<iaeiit  fl>> 
Fcmblies  which  u  oro  di-  m1\\<1  hy  llie  governor, 
lie  was  next  a  member  of  the  eau\  cations  which 
were  the  first  step  toward  the  substitution  of 
popular  for  tho  royal  government ;  and  on  Doc. 
15,  1775,  was  elected  delegate  to  the  continen- 
tal congress,  as  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
and  as  sach  affixed  liis  name  to  the  declaration 
of  todependenee.  He  did  not  remain  !on|?  in 
congri but  «er^  « 'I  in  tho  logisliitnre  of  Vir- 
ginia uuUl  178G.  when  he  Ijccauio  one  of  tho 
ezeentivo  oonncil.  The  dose  of  bis  life  was 
cmbltt'  TMl  by  pecnniary  etiibarraflaniiUltS|  and 
the  entire  v  r<.  rk  of  his  fortune, 

BRAY,  Vi<  vK  OF,  tho  vicar  of  a  srasll  parish 
of  Berkshire,  England,  of  tlii^  nnine,  23  mihn 
from  London.  A  clergyman  who  held  this  office 
to  the  IGth  century,  was  a  Roman  Catliolic  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  became  a  Protestant 
with  tliat  monarch,  and  remaine<l  so  during  tho 
roi;.'n  of  Edward  VI.,  hocame  a  Catholic  again 
in  tho  reign  of  Mary,  and  turned  Protestant 
ap;a{n  when  Elizabeth  ascended  tho  throno  of 
EnpLiml.  In  this  way  ho  kept  fast  to  lils 
preferment  through  aU  the  ohangca  of  his 
times.  On  bein^  reprooebed  with  bis  frequent 
changes  of  principle,  ho  made  an'u  .  r  m  ry  wit- 
tilj:   Not  so,  neither;  fur  if  I  changed  my  re- 
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ligion,  I  am  eore  I  ktttt  troe  to  iv  ninqk 
whl<A  to  to  !!▼•  and  w  the  tfoorei  Braj^ 

BRAY,  AsxA  EtizA  (Kzurt),  an  EuiBd! 
authoress,  distinguished  for  her  srtiatie^m 
aud  for  herliterarj  wttsimnMiirii,  terainDswa- 
shire,  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  l?tb  centnTj, 
married,  1818,  Mr,  cWlea  Stothar"!,  wbcrashe 
assisted  in  his  antiquarian  rescarcbos,  and  i^a 
his  deuth  became  the  wife  of  tbe  Rev,  Bdirari 
Atk  vus  Bray,  vicar  of  Tavistock,  where  she 
resides.  Mrs,  Bray'a  works  (of  which  a  unifcni 
edition  in  10  vols,  appeared  in  1844)  coosk 
chiefly  of  boults  of  travel  and  historiol  p> 
nmnoc'^,  many  of  whicli  kave  be<n  transhlt^J 
into  German.  One  of  her  most  valosUt  nm- 
dueHons  is  on  the  "IVBditioos  aod  heftmd 
Devonshire,"  in  a  series  of  letters  aildrt^xdti 
Sottthej.  Mrs.  Bray  h&s  written  a  memoir  ci 
bar  first  busbaiMl,  and,  in  1851,  that  of 
ther,  tho  eminent  artist,  Thomas  PtotliirL 

BRAY,  TnoMA»i,  an  English  clei^muio 
philanthropist,  born  at  Morton,  in  HoepbiK, 
in  Ifinfi,  died  F^.-b.  15,  173*1.  He  ^inM  K 
Oxford^  and  \v3.s  selected  by  Bishop  CowpJoc 
hi  1696,  to  build  uptho  tofimt  Ai^hmduL-d 
of  M.'irylfind.  Py  \v;»y  of  secnring  asoppc''' 
during  this  service,  it  \\  as  proposed  toh»Teti« 
judicial  office  of  commissary  general  watA 
and  conferred  upon  him  by  tho  goveOflMKi 
Maryland,  with  a  salary  of  £400  per  «■» 
In  c(»nipany  with  Sir  Thomas  LawreDC«,tbf: 
seoretarj  dr  Maryland,  he  wttted  on  ^  }^ 
of  Denmark,  ftftarward  Queen  km,v^ 
itiforined  lier  of  the  prop< -sed  name  of  tieEf* 
capital  of  Maryland,  Annapolis.  In  relarefe 
tiie  compliment,  she  eave  ft  munificent  itk 
tion  for  libraries  in  Amoric.i,  and  f  4mi1 
given  to  the  one  in  Annapolis,   ikiisk  t  ■ 

{)arocL;  il  ]  1  l  arios,  he  set  on  foot  tlirou^  t»' 
and  and  Wales  k-nding  libraries  in  everyit- 
ory,  whence  tho  neighboring  clergy  uiiglii^ 
row  books,  and  where  they  might  meet 
mutual  consultation.    In  1GU7  hesnwe^dt^  - 
fomiing  a  society  for  prvipagatinj:  Clai^ 
knowledge  at  home  and  abrcad.   Hv  sdS"^" 
Manrland  Deo.  16, 1699,  and  airivad  lUcdli 
1700.  Ho  waa  received  with  grest  tetm^ 
and  Iho  "  net  of  religion  "  ^vas  adopted  i}^ 
legislature  as  be  detiirod.   On  Mm  iS)  i'i^ 
there  was  a  general  TMtatlon  of  tmff*^ 
napolla,  and  under  iVi  r«.,solves  he  ntaraw 
England  in  1701.    Ho  afterward  ui^?^^  - 
the  reformation  of  prison  abnae^  the  e^l^ 

olent  undertakings. 

BRAYBROOKE  (Rirnxnn  Nanus  C^^ 
riN  V  T,r!;n,  editor  of  "  Pepys'^i  Diary,"  boa^ 
Stanlake,  Rnscombe  parish,  lk-rk>liire,SeptJ^ 
1783,  died  at  Audley  End,  Ksstx,  Mftrei  ' 
1858.    lie  w&s  educated  at  Cambridgie, 
pnblishod the  "  Private  Correspondenoe* 
Liidv  Cornwallis,  1013  to  1 644,"  and,  !■  W 
edited  "  The  Diaiy  of  Samuel  Fspys." .  , 

BRAZEN  SEA,  a  onrkmsly  eanrsfl  '«* 
constructed  by  Solomon,  and  set  in  tliotc^" 
It  appears  to  have  boen  aa  eulaijcoKU  4' 
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he  ori^innl  Invcr  r>f  brass,  vbioh  UoMS  eon*  died,  irhicb  divider  the  sonroos  of  the  Madeira 

tmcted  for  tliO  tAboruacIo,  and  to  have  been  from  those  of  the  La  Plata,  is  bat  little  elevated, 

Icsigned  to  servo  only  a  part  of  the  nses  and  iu  time  of  flood,  passages  may  bo  made  by 

Ls»gncd  to  llie  more  ancient  utensil    The  boat  from  one  river  into  the  other.   North  of 

)rigiual  laver  "vras  iiik'ndod  to  serve  the  donble  this  tract,  and  occnpying  almost  the  wliolo  of 

inrpose  of  washing  the  parts  of  the  animal  of-  the  interior  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso,  Grao 

ered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  hands  and  l(»et  of  the  Ffen^  and  Alto  ATnaroniw,  stretches  a  vast  plain, 

)riest8.    In  Solomon's  stmctnrc,  tho  first  of  or  pampas,  of  an  averax^o  elevation  of  2,000  or 

hose  oflBces  was  discharged  by  the  smaller  la-  2,600  feet.    The  area  of  this  j>lain  is  said 

''ers,  while  the  ablntiioos  of  the  priests  were  to  be  more  than  6  times  that  of  France. 

0  be  conducted  in  the  brazen  sea.  This  was  a  Ar<otlier  taldo-land  larger  than  France  extends 
'cry  large  rcscrvcnr,  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  from  the  Serra  Ibinpaba  to  the  river  Toeantina. 
tlaccd  between  tho  door  snd  the  altar  of  burnt  The  tract  lying  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  for- 
■CTcriiig.  It  was  circnlar  at  the  top  and  SO  feet  mcrly  known  a5  PortTipneje  Gni.nm,  is  mostly 
a  circumference,  and  square  in  the  8  lower  of  low  and  marsby. — The  river  system  is  by  lii 
ts  5  oahita  In  d^fth.  It  stood  upon  the  haeks  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  Amap 
•f  12  oxen,  8  looking  toward  each  quarter  of  zon,  and  its  nuinhcrle^;^  afUnents,  water  all  tho 
he  compass.  In  the  2d  temple  there  was  a  northern  portion  of  the  empire ;  the  Itio  Fran- 
«tiim  to  the  ICbaaio  plan  of  having  only  one  dsoo,  which  io  any  other  country  would  he 
:iver  ;  but  we  have  no  description  of  it.  considered  a  river  of  tlie  fir*;tcla«9;  the^faran- 

BiiAZIL,  a  vast  empire  of  South  America,  hSo^  the  Pomahiba  and  the  Parahiba,  the  Pa> 

ortending  from  lat.  4"  88'  K.  to  88'  40'  8.,  rana  and  the  Paraguay,  afflnents  or  the  la 

ind  from  long.  84°  56'  to  78°  20'  "W.   It  is  of  Plata,  are  among  its  other  great  rivers.  Several 

^etj  irregular  form;  its  greatest  length  from  of  the  tributariesof  tho  Amazon  are  themselves 

7.  to  Bu  Deing  2,640  mina,  and  its  greataafe  mighty  rivers;  snob  fbr instanoe as  (he Tooan- 

)readth  from  E.  to  AV.  2,C30  miles;  area  about  tins,  tho  Araguay,  tho  Madeira,  tho  Chingua. 

LOUOjOOO  wum,    It(»  entire  coast  line^  from  the  Tap^joz,  the  Punia,attd  the  Hio  Negro.  Ail 

be  month  of  the  Oyapok,  wMch  eonatiltatea  ita  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  great  dis- 

1  orthem  boundary,  to  the  Itahy,  which  fonns  tances.  The  lakes  are  few  In  nnmher;  the 
ts  southern  limit,  is  somewhat  more  than  8,700  hugast  is  the  Lagoa  dos  Platos.  in  the  province 
idlea.  It  is  bonnded  N.  by  Guiana  and  Yene-  of  rao  Grande  do  Std.  It  is  150  miles  in  lengt  h, 
:ucla;  N.E.,E.,and  R.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  35  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the 

by  Uruguay ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Urognay,  tho  ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  lAud.  Lagoa  GrandcL 

ttates  of  the  Argeotioe  eonliidenition,  Faragu  ay ,  in  tiie  pmvlnee  of  Goy  nz,  is  smsller,  hat  still  of 

Bolivia,  Pern,  and  Ecuador. — Fnliko  most  of  considerable  nize. — Tfio  cliiuatc,  as  n  wholo, 

Jhe  other  countries  of  South  America,  Brazil  is  one  of  tho  finest  in  the  world.  Lying  almost 

las  no  lofty  inonntaina;  soTeralehaliu^of  mod-  wholly  in  the  aoathem  hendqiliere,  the  heats 

rate  height,  traverse  portions  of  its  territory,  of  summer  are  tempered  by  the  8ea-brecze«, 

particularly  the  eastern  port.  A  chain  of  moun-  which,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  water 

iahn  of  iBoon^erable  elevation  separataa  It  in  that  hemisphere,  are  mnoh  oooler  and  more 

Voin  Gniana  and  Ecnador  on  tho  north,  and  extensive  in  their  sweep  than  in  tho  northern, 

rom  CiuH)  St,  Koque  to  the  borders  of  Urngoay  The  provinces  of  tho  south  have  an  almost  in- 

mo,  andT  Ibr  a  considerable  portion  of  the  du*  anlar  cUmate,  owingto  the  diminished  breadth 

r.noe,  twomngcs,  of  modera*\  l.ci^'lit,  rimncar-  of  the  continent.   The  northern  provinces  are 

y  pardlcl  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  from  subject  to  violent  and  heavy  storms ;  the  sooth- 

t  yarying  from  80  to  850  ndlea.  These  ranges  em  proyinees  hare  eomparaUTely  little  rain, 

■ulniinato  in  tho  province  of  Mlnas  Gcraes,  Tho  ramy  season  in  tho  north  sets  in  with 

where  there  ore  several  peaks,  which  attain  heavy  thonder-etormsi,  in  October,  and  more  or 

aeariytotheheli^tof  5,000  ftet  TheBerro  lees  rain  lUlstilllfanli.  The  foUowing  tahle 

io  Espirdiaeo  is  tho  inner  or  westernmost  of  gives  the  mean  temperatnre  and  range  of  the 

these  two  rangosi  and  extends  from  lot.  15°  thermometer  iu  5  of  the  j  rinclpaldties: 
to  88^6.  It  ii  about  850  miles  fhwn  die  eoast,  at.  n»>a 

:iiid  its  i)rincip;il  nealc.s  are  Piedade^  5,830  feet  sut.       uwp.    Kf.»*x.  at.  mia. 

above  the  sea-levej,  and  Itacolumi,  some  80  feet  S^'"'''" 2.*"*  li* 
lower.  The  N.  E.  part  of  the  coast  range  bears       v«Tnmhnw.  '.  \  '.  .  b'  e       ts*      w  to* 

the  name  of  Serra  d(  'S  Orgrios,  from  a  fancied  re-        Msmnliam  '* S«  ^ 

semblance  of  its  peaks  to  the  pipes  of  an  oi^an,  ^'  ^ 

while  the  8.  W.  portion  is  billed  the  Serro  do  So  small  a  range  of  the  thermometer  la  fbirnd 

Mar,   The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  in  tho  in  very  few  coimtrie^,  and  indicates,  except 

Serra  dos  Orgtios  section,  and  bears  tho  name  where  marsh  miasmata  prevail,  a  dimate  of  ex- 

of  Horro  dos  Canudos ;  it  is  4,476  feet  high.  traordinaiT  salabrity.— oliat  portion  of  Braafl 

The  greater  part  of  tlio  range  is  only  20  or  25  lying  on  the  Amazon  and  its  principal  tributa- 

miles  from  the  coast   The  coast  itself  is  mostly  riea,  being  often  overflowed  for  some  months, 

low,  or  of  Tery  slight  elevation,  except  that  end  having  in  addition  a  Tast  amount  of  oon- 

portionlying  between  Lat.  21'  40'  and  27''  35'  S.,  stantly  decaying  vegetation,  is  subject  to  malig- 

which  is  ru^ipid  and  moa&tainoas»  The  water-  nant  intennittent  and  remittent  levers,  which 
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atfar-k  c=:poiri!!jr  tlio  PAr.iapiirilla  hnntcrs,  who 
sleep  ou  tlii)  daitip  enrih  in  tlio  forests,  oud 
otherwfae  expu^o  tlu-m.«elvcs  to  the  deadly 
inflnrnrc  f>f  the  malaria.  Lient.  Herndnn 
f.»;ii](l  the  Indians  of  tLo  intorior  away  from 
tJio  uaaraliy  lands  remarkably  long-lived.— 
Little  definite  information  has  ever  been 
gathered  rospectlng  the  geological  formationa 
of  BnuQ.  It8  vast  northern  tenrritorx  Is  rarely 
traversed  except  uDon  its  great  rivers,  and  along 
tlifbc  tho  deep  oUavial  deposits  covered  'witn 
the  dense  ana  almost  inipofu  lrallo  furosts  of 
tho  tropi(»)  entirelj  oonocal  tLo  rocky  strata 
beneath ;  aad  wbere  fbe  rsgions  bade  mnn  the 
water  conrsea  Imvo  been  cxiilorod  fur  tlioir 
mineral  resonroee,  it  hm  b<^  oa  those  whoso 
•Tee  were  open  vdfy  to  thf  i  rocioiui  neteb,  or 
tfio  more  jirecl'.tus  ^'..miis  f«»ui.<l  in  tho  «;iino  de- 
posits. It  id  well  known  that  granitio  moon- 
taine  nmge  along  the  coast  from  tho  sonthem 
extremity  of  tho  country  to-n  arJ  tlio  iiortl>  for 

Crhaps  2,000  miles ;  and  similar,  ucnrly  l  ariil- 
,  ranges  succeed  to  theM  in  the  interior,  be- 
tween vvliloh  tlio  rivers  and  their  Vranrlio.^ 
flow  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  Panuuk  and 
te  branchcff  done  leaving  the  elevated  valleys 
among  tho  mountains  to  seek  tho  ocean  by  a 
southerly  courik).  It  is  near  the  heads  of  theso 
fitrofuns  that  tho  miutis  of  gold  aiul  vf  preciMus 
stones  aro  fotmd,  whioh  have  given  to  Brazil 
the  reputation  of  possessing  dniort  unbounded 
miiu  nJ  wealth  ;  u.iv\  yet  it  is  stated  tliat  tho 
exports  of  sucar  and  coffee  alono  in  the  cpnrso 
of  a  jear  and  a  half  bare  esoeeded  the  whole 
product  of  the  d'amoiuls  frand  in  a  period  nf 
80  years.  Tho  diamuuiia  urn  found  in  the  ^amo 
deposita  with  tho  gold,  and  are  ohtained,  as 
will  bo  more  particularly  not>  fl  in  tho  nrticlo 
Diamond,  by  tho  same  ukUukI  of  washing 
that  is  everywhere  adopted  for  collecting 
tlio  deposit  gold.  The  most  famous  localitie'^ 
arc  tbifco  of  the  province  of  Miiioa  GeruciJ, 
N.  N,  W.  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  of  the  moro 
distant  proTinoe  of  Hatto  Gro-sso  in  tlie  cen- 
tral rogfoni  of  Braidl.  Theso  districts  contain 
tliO  same  geolopical  funnntioni  which  pit'vull  iu 
all  gold-produciog  n^uius.  Though  their  range 
must  be  of  great  extent,  they  appear  to  hare 
diminish od  in  importanco  as  tlie  superficial  de- 
posits havo  been  exhausted  of  their  most  avail- 
able prodnots ;  and  tho  yield  of  gold  1i  now 
Btnt^'fi  to  havo  fallen  off  to  a!>out  one-fourth  of 
what  it  waa  in  tlio  latttT  quurter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Tho  annual  yield  of  diamonds  was  e»- 
tirnate*!  at  the  b^inning  of  1858  at  12,000  to 
13,000  i  iitava  (eightli  part  of  an  ounce).  Ab< jut 
^000  oitiiva  cauic  from  Santa  Isabel  in  llalda, 
and  are  known  as  the  diamonds  of  Cinrura, 
after  tljo  parish  of  thia  name,  witiiin  tho  boun- 
dary of  which  they  were  discovered  in  18i4. 
About  4^000  oitava  are  found  in  the  Rio  San  An- 
tonio, Rjo  do  Peixe,  Riberuo  do  Inferno,  Rio  do 
Joqnitinhonlia,  Rio  do  It/vTn]>e-,  Rio  Maaso,  tho 
eastern  afiioents  uf  the  Rio  das  Yelhas,  Bio  de 
Bvanna,  and  in  flie  Rto  8{po.  The  remaining 
S|000  to  8,000  oitava  are  found  in  the  ptorlneea 


ofGoynz,  Cuyaba,  ilatto  Grosso,  a^dHimaGfr 
ravd.  and  in  various  other  T>lace!>,  but  chii%  vitii< 
in  tno  territory  of  tho  I'.io  de  Bogige,  wlm 
the  famous  dlanwnd,  £strelli  do  fu^IusW 
found,   llio  diamoudii  uf  Cinoora  aae  the  moa 
inferior.    Tlio  best  diamonds  are  iham  imi 
in  t!ie  Tlio  do  Jo'iuitinhonh.i,  Ri' ■  .Ir.Iaf.--, 
and  in  tho  ivio  Sipo,  allhougli  m  tl,^  kit: 
river  the  produce  is  very  limited;  thoee  of  tho 
Rio  Antonio,  Rio  de  Peixe,  and  Rio  de  Itsasbe, 
are  also  of  fine  quality,  but  exccedinglj  mil 
and  scarce.   Tho  diamonds  of  the  proviBce  (f 
Matto  Groeso  are  also  small  bat  of  the  pomi 
inter,  and  are  distingmshedin  their  prkni^ 
condition  by  a  lustre  which  exceed-^  i:.  bfc 
liancT  aU  other  diamonds  of  Brazil  Htd  rib! 
of  mamondi  la  extremely  subject  to  ihits- 
aUon,  and  is      violently  afrc<  ted  by  i^^'-itis!  | 
events  as  the  public  stocks  in  Paris  or  jiaiSi 
A  few  yeuB  ago,  when  davea  eoold  bebocib 
at  low  prices,  and  com  was  cheap,  the coitoi  c 
oituva  of  diMuoudii  hardly  exooeued  about 
but  with  tho  present  high  prices  of  labor  sad«/ 
fo^  xl,  it  would  bo  at  lo;i-^t^l50.  In  times  cf  pre- 
pcrity  tliO  trade  in  diamonds  yiel<ls  ctirrjsoa 
profit.    Tho  Eftrella  do  »ul  diamond. 
weighs  14  oitava,  brought  about  |18o,ti00;  i* 
present  owner,  however,  who  has  spent  feW 
more  upon  it,findd  diHiculty  in  obLiim:^'  :>  F 
ohaser.  Other  minoralis  which  wiUprortti 
greater  permanent  Tdiie  to  Brad,  an  Mb  | 
tlie  gob*  districts;  among  these, iroa  n-wr' 
described  as  very  abundant^  and  of  eiceH^  > 
qualitiee.  They  appear,  flrcmt  the  descriptiffl^ 
to  be  hematites  and  speeulor  ores,  such 
in  tho  same  class  of  rocks  along  the  vj^^'-- 
tlio  Alleghaniea.   Limestone  is  orten  spokft  <( 
and  could  h.ardly  fail  to  bo  fotrnd  in  the  Jfi* 

troop,  and  al!>o  iu  the  other  fonnauons  tbit  2» 
nown  In  other  parts  dt  the  country.  Tixv-^ 
mcroug  caves  which  hnve  ot  cited  interest  bju  I 
o.s&eou3  remains  found  in  ihem  are  in  this  wi 
Mineral  coal  of  tho  regular  coal  formslioc  - 
not  likely  to  bo  met  with :  bat  vsrioot  loeiiii^ 
furnish  inferior  qualitfes  oclongiog  ioVt^^ 
mations.    In  "  Gardner's  Travels  iu  t!ic  I:t«-- 
of  Brazil"  (London,  1846},  tho  existence 
bed  of  lignite  ts  nentkmed  nrar  Onto, 
miles  west  frotn  Pemambuco,  and  the  f  '*'^  - 
^0  chalk  formation  are  described  as 
over  an  immense  area.   Bot  between  the  rca 
of  tho  cretjic<x)n3  series,  and  the  oldest  ^tnl^ 
fonnatiou&  tho  author  dLscovered  a») 
dther  of  the  carboniferous  or  tho  ooEtaftru 
tions.    In  Santa  Catarina,  in  tlie 
part  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Perigot,  who  was  cui>J^ 
ty  the  government  to  make  geological  e^^-;  : 
ixrmx,  reports,  in  T^ll,  tho  existence  « '^'^ 
beils  of  considerable  extent,  the  fonnatf*  ^' 
tending  20  to  80  mUcs  in  broadth,  aad 
800  miles  in  a  N.  and  S.  diroctiaa. 
mines  of  oonsiderablo  extwit  ara  W** 
several   districts  of  tho   country,  »M 
nish  an  important  branch  of  tma^i''^  '' 
There  are  no  deserta.    The  vast  surftot 
irUoh  aom  the  1001b  part  hia  kc*  <^  i 
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acted  to  onItfnlkn,fafloifwedwHliarioliftnd 

trodactive  loam,  and  in  the  wilds  of  the  in- 
cTior  the  luxnriftnce  and  beanty  of  the  forest 
'  CgetatiAn  arc  unT>aralleled,  unless  it  bo  by  the 
brests  of  tbo  Malayau  isles.    Much  of  the 
.egetation,  too,  is  ot'  great  commercial  valae. 
Tbo  tiphonia  elattiea  and  the  oAmt  trees  which 
field  the  caotitchouc  of  conimcrcc ;  tho  Drazil 
wood,  one  of  the  most  valoahlo  of  tho  vegetable 
lyoe;  theannotto;  the  bestholettia,  which  pro- 
3 aces  the  Brazil  nats  of  oommcrcc ;  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  the  mahogany,  tho  rosewood,  the 
granadilla,  the  fustic,  th<e  BnuiHan  ivy,  and  % 
Kreat  variety  of  other  ornamental  -n-oods  and 
uyo-8ta&,  render  the  forests  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  empire.  To  4lieee  productions  of  the 
forest  must  bo  added  tlie  sarsaparilla,  of  which 
large  Quantities  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the 
Cnitod  States;  ▼ODlua,  ipeoaenenha,  copal, 
clovea,  cinnamon,  tamnrind«,  ciucliona,  and  ca- 
cao, the  nut  of  which  fumiahea  chocolate.  The 
bamboo  of  BreiO  ataadi  next  to  those  of  Oh!iie 
for  scrvtccablo  qnalitios.    Several  of  tho  forest 
trees  have  leaves  of  a  fibrous  character,  suitable 
fMT  the  metmfagtnre  of  eor&ige.  The  Imibam 
ceiha^  or  tree  cotton,  produces  a  silky  cotton, 
which  if  gathered  and  mannfaotured  would 
ftuniah  fibnos  of  greet  heen^.  The  principal 
fruits  are  'the  pineapple,  the  banana,  tho 
orange,  the  maraoiya  or  fruit  of  the  pas^on 
A>wer,  the  mengo^  the  oiutard  apple,  the 
pnavii,  the  cashew,  the  rose  aj^ple,  the  melon, 
and  the  water-melon.  The  agricultural  pro- 
dnete  are  ntdse,  wheat,  beans,  rice,  and  eai^ 
sara  n.ot,  among  the  fiirinaceous  plants;  coffee, 
of  which  Brazil  fomiahes  nearly  one^half  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  world;  sugar,  tobaooo, 
cotton,  cacao,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  tea.  Tea 
is  raised  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
andofSaaFanla  lBnaBOenwe]HrodiioeBl5,000 
to  20,000  lbs.  of  tea,  which  is  superior  t  >  that  of 
the  province  of  San  Fanlo.  Aipocie8oftca,caU-. 
ed  Serva-mattey  is  enlttTeted  In  flie  provfaiee  of 
Parana.  ThecofTeo  received  fr-'  in  I'razilian  ports 
in  the  United  States  alone,  during  the  year  end- 
ing Jnae  80, 1668,  waa  orer  180,000,000  pounds, 
and  tho  value  waa  $16,091,714.    During  tho 
same  period  in  1857  it  waa  107,234^22  poand& 
end  tte  Tehie  was  $17,981,426.  In  1W4  Oe 
cx]H)Tt  of  coffee  to  Europe  amounted  to  $120,- 
000,000.  The  emne  year  the  total  export  of 
■Qgir  was  956,510,010  lbs.*»The  flmna  of  Brazil 
Iri  unrivalled,  in  variety  and  extent,  by  any 
Goontiy  of  the  western  continent.  It  differs, 
however,  tnaterially  from  thiA  of  the  adjacent 
eountriea.    None  of  the  llama  family  are  found 
hero.  Mookeja  seem  to  find  their  paradise  in 
flds  oonn^.  Nowhoro  are  they  so  nnmerons 
or  of  ^o  many  si)ecie!4  and  varieties.    Tho  most 
remarkable  species,  perhaps,  is  the  coati,  a 
hettded  monkey,  with  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  man  in  his  countenance,  and  whose 
body  is  covered  with  a  black  and  glossy  fur. 
Among  the  camlvora,  the  jaguar,  tbe  ounce, 
tho  fox,  the  tiger  cat,  hyena,  saratns,  and 
woU|  are  the  priadpal  animaifl.  The  tapir  end 


the  peccary  are  the  onlv  pachyderms,  and  are 
less  m  size  than  their  East  Iftdian  congeners. 
The  porcupines  capibara  or  water-hog,  arma< 
dlllo,  sloth,  e&a  ant-eater,  are  among  tine  man 
romarkablo  qiiadru[)edr<.  Several  speciefi  of 
doer  are  foimd  in  the  forests.  In  the  elevated 
plains,  iniineiiM  herde  of  wild  eattle  and  wild 
iiorses  roam,  and  are  slaughtered  niainly  for 
their  hides.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
etdmal  liil»  in  ^recU,  !•  the  variety  and  besntj 
of  its  feathered  tribes.  Tlio  otiira,  whose  plu- 
mage is  variegated  like  that  of  tho  guinea  fowl, 
exeeeds  the  oondor  in  itrength  and  sise;  the 
Balian  f^eems  a  cross  between  tho  ostrich  and 
stork,  and  runs  with  inorediblo  swiftness ;  the 
aral,  with  its  plnmage  ot  bine  and  scarlet,  and 
tho  candidi,  with  adornini>s  of  blue  and  crold, 
are  not  aurpittssed  in  beauty  by  any  birds  on  the 
western  continent  The  hnninung  birds,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  glitter  like 
gemii  amid  the  gorgeous  flora:  tne  parrots 
and  parro  iueta,  emne  or  Amerfean  ostriohei^ 
pigeonn  of  numerous  varieties,  toncarn,  fly-  * 
catchers,  tanagers,  cuckoos^  jaokass  birds,  and 
*  thousand  otto%  make  the  forests  vooal  with 
their  fwrigs,  dr  brilliant  with  thoir  plnrna;'e. 
Kor  is  tho  oountnr  leas  nrolifio  in  insect  life. 
The  butterflies  Oi  Ihfajdi  are  renowned  for 
their  brilliant  and  varied  hnoa,  and  the  attempt 
was  a(^aaUy  made,  and  with  considerable  sae- 
eesB.  sc)me  yearsifocie^  by  an  eooentrie  natnra^ 
to  illustrate  the  flora  of  tho  country,  by  imitat- 
ing the  flowers  with  the  wings  of  its  butterflies. 
Hany  of  the  Inssota  olPtiie  country  are  destmo- 
tive,  and  tR>ine  are  annoying  and  venomous.  The 
ants  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all; 
the  hurge  red  ant,  which  Tarles  in  length  item 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  inflicts  a  painful 
bite,  bat  is  mainly  a  vegetable  eater,  and  ren- 
tes some  dIstrleCa  sJmost  barren  by  its  ravages ; 
it  is  partictilarly  fond  of  the  mandioc  or  cassa- 
va root|  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer 
dassea.  It  has  n  fleroe  and  determined  foe  is 
the  smal\  black  ant,  which  is  carnivorous,  and, 
though  very  small,  makes  foarfnl  havoo  in  the 
ranks  of  its  antagoiilat.  Tlie  aearns,  the  pium, 

a  kind  of  tick,  tho  mufn* a  large  and  trouble- 
aooie  fly,  the  maricumum,  a  minute  but  venon* 
one  inaeet,  the  oarapeta  and  the  ranooooca,  are 
among  the  other  insect  plagues?  of  tho  country ; 
wasps,  beea,  and  hornets  also  abound.  The 
rivers  and  see^xMst  arealmndantlj  stocked  with 
fish,  and  turtles  of  all  sizes  are  so  numerous, 
that  a  thriving  business  is  transacted  along  the 
Amazon  in  extracting  the  oH  from  their  eggs. 
Among  tlie  serpents  of  Brazil,  the  r  itil  >nako, 
the  coral  or  oonal  snake,  the  surrucuon.  and 
the  jararaca,  are  the  most  venomous ;  while,  in 
the  forest.-^,  tho  anaconda  and  boa  constrict- 
or coU  themselves  on  tiie  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  with  sudden  spring,  embrace  in  flieir 
deadly  coils  tlie  luckless  animals  which  pass  be- 
low. The  alligator  abounds  in  the  rivers.  JLIs- 
ards  are  also  found  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
numerous  ?])ecios.    Along  the  coast  tho  speria 

whaU^  the  manatee  or  seiww,  thepoipoise,  and 
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other  monsters  of  tlio  deep,  may  bo  seen  dis- 
porting in  the  flcAd. — The  following  table  gives 
It  ia  beliercd,  as  nearly  as  poscuble,  the  aotaal: 
population  and  extent  of  the  provinooi  of  thtt 
empin  in  1868 : 


OvioPam.... 

Uaranhita  

Piaubl  

C-i\ra  

Slu  Unnd«  do 


PojniU- 
Ituei, 


TamhAia 

r«nuunboeo.. 

AUfCou  

6c(gtp«delEei 

SouA-Eint 



liio  (U>  Janciru 

Sao  r»iUo  

CnriUta  

8«iiteCttwtiui 
BloOnndado 
Sol 


B6,(Kiu 


1^COO 

16,2»X) 


InUrior. 

/U...\inaionM  ^Vl.noo 

r.ruti.i  

G'jVar  


29<J,00»J 
l*).f)O0 

170,000 


940,000 


70,«uu 

soo.dio 

»H),000 

10S,0U0 

265,000 


'•■I'- 


0.S8  ReIe^^ 

'  M&ranhfto, 

1.4li<>elrM, 
5  ruriaJeca, 


S.9 


Ci  1,1  im ) 
120,IKI0 


Tutal  ^8^7a,4UO|7,lil,000 


10.14  PmUH 

17.7  II»c«io, 
11.11  bcrglpo. 


8.04  Vlttoria, 
9».8  Mtheroy, 
4.76  dao  Paulo, 

t.oi 

S 

S.9 


.on 

.'U 
.04 


OnridlM, 
Dattwto. 
Potto  iJU- 


Bam, 

I  >iiro  rr 


.8V  tioyoi, 


9.W 


ro  Prcto, 

N'uratiiU, 


Tof.  ia 
IWl. 


IfON 

6,000 

u,goo 


IS.  000 

18,000 

6.1  KM) 

lS,flOI» 
9,000 


I.IXH) 

6,000 


Wo  subjoin.  VLhi\  tho  stati-stics  of  the  pnpula- 
tiun  iu  1S56,  which,  however,  although  drawn 
up  by  onler  of  the  gormausd,  are  not  gan* 
cndly  cousiderad  aoounto: 

Orfio  Paw.  „   2fl7,400 

Marmnbto   8G<MX)0 

l'i»uhl   Ii0,400 

Cvira   Sv\300 

r.lo  (irnti.!.' <)o  Nort«x   190,000 

Paral.ilKi.   20^»,800 

Peruaubucu   9SO,«jOO 


BniipftMldi   181,900 

Bahim.   1.100,000 

Enplrita  Santo  ,   M.800 

Klo     Janell«  1.2<K\<t"0 

bio  Paulo   .Vki.iiOO 

H«nt.i  Catartna....   io.mmm) 

III  >  Grande  do  Sol  ,  

Minas  Uenw*  I,80u,(iu0 

MattoGroMO   S^i.OOO 

Ooyaa   ISO.OOO 

AltM  Ajnaunaa.   4S,00O  • 

Fknu   Tl^ 

Pop.  in  IMO  .T,«r7,S0O 

Of  this  population  it  is  estimated  that  S,O0O,- 

000  are  whites,  1,121,000  mixctl  free  peo- 
ple (mulattoes,  mestizoeit,  i!tcc.),  600,000  civil- 
ized Indians,  600,000  mixed  slave  population, 
and  2,000,000  blacks,  or  Afrioan  slaves.  Tho 
estimate^  of  tho  free  mixed  races  and  of  the  lu- 
diftns  are  only  approximations,  and  may  be  in- 
accurate. The  diliereiit  classes  of  tlie  Hr.izilian 
population  merit,  pcrhajts,  a  fuller  descriptiun. 
At  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  adventurers,  it  possessed  prob- 
ably not  far  from  2,000,000  inliabitaat^  be- 


longinp  to  a  great  number  of  tribea,  and  ^»€ak- 
ing  diliercnt  languages.    The  Indian  of  li-.e 
Amazon  ooold  not  unaentand  the  ladiaa  of  tk 
FiraneiKO,  nor  ooold  cither  oomprohend  ttt 
languQjj'e  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior.  It  Li 
stated  by  Kervas  that  there  were  150  diSerot 
langnagea  qwikea  in  the  limits  of  the  pre&ot 
empire.   Great  numbers  of  these  Indiaod  were 
reduced  to  idavery  by  the  Portuguese,  botthqf 
fonnd  them,  fw  the  most  part,  unwaftriili 
elavos,  and  accordmgly  they  iniport-ed  nerroei 
from  their  African  poss<-,ssions.    The  inhtbi- 
tants  now  consist  of:  1,  Europeans,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  fire  Portuguese,  though  Prince 
and  Germaiiy  have,  of  late  years,  contribot«d 
a  fan*  share ;  2,  white  persons  bom  ia  the  com- 
try,  and  who  call  UtMnselTesBraialisDs;  I^do- 
lattoes,  embracing  all  tlie  diato  of  eQlor,1ap»' 
sons  descended  from  tho  white  and  negro  races; 
^  mamalaooes,  the  descendants  of  vhius 
IndiattB;  SLoabiDColooo^ordoBMsticstcdhidiifi*; 
C,  wild  Indians ;  7,  free  negroes  bom  in  Brui!; 
8, mauunkitted  Africans;  9,  mestizoes^ or m- 
boea,  a  mixed  race  between  Indians  snd  i» 
groes.   The  Brazilians  are  generally  a  tecjper- 
ate  people,  and  attain  a  good  dep-ce  of  looiev- 
ily;  bnt  the  dimate  hastens  tcm  lo  deT«ki^ 
mont,  and  produces  tho  early  dvcaj  U  tk 
beauty  of  the  sex.    Tho  Brazilian  UdicJ  W 
skilful  and  devoted  players  of  the  mandoiid 
and  paraionately  fond  of  music  generaUj,aii(^ 
dancing  tho  voluptuous  Batueea  andli^OMtifr 
dance."*.  The  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  ire 
ly  seen  in  public.   The  tendenqy  gsocnilirs 
toward  exoIndveoeM,  and  woman  are  idtii * 
habit  of  making  their  nppe.aranoelttttspws^f^ 
of  strangers.  The  jealousy  of  the  men  is  pt^ 
and  fhe  Bradlian  beartiiBtone  is  gondii  f 
most  with  oriental  ▼igilanco.    Flavery  - 
Brazil,  thougli  often  attended  witli  dwcj 
stances  of  imlividual  hardship,  has  not  p 
duced  tho  distinctions  of  caste  v<-]\\c]i  attcai 
it  in  most  other  countries.   The  laws  of  4* 
OOQutry  render  manumission  easy  i  ^ 
cmanripated,  tho  negro  finds  every  eolfim  v 
oflite  lus  fully  open  to  him  as  to  the  wUta  ■ 
tho  army  or  navy,  in  commerce,  a^jricnltort « 
manufactures,  in  sodal  or  poUtiosl  poaw^ 
color  is  no  barrier  to  Hm  hq^Mstnma  » 
results  from  this,  that  tho  danger  of  insirn<- 
tiondoes  notexii^t;  the  humblest  sUrek-oi- 
ftnward  -wWi  hope,  not  only  to  fatnre  freeto 
but  to  wealth  and  power.    Witliin  tliepa^"* 
years  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  br  w 
govemmeDt, in  eonneefeioii  with  EnglsBdtK 
Franco,  to  pnt  a  Ptop  to  tlic  slave  tn* 
and  with  considerable  success.— The  ^tw" 
lished  religion  of  the  empire  is  Boman  Ca^ 
■  olio,  bnt  others  are  tok-ratod.    The  pitroBip 
of  the  church  is  in  tho  hund.s  of  the  «*• 
and  the  bishops.    The  Jesuits  exerttd,  ^ 
the  early  history  of  tlio  country,  s  wgj^ 
vorable  influence  on  the  native  fobMB"*- 
They  labored  unweariedJy  to  couimnnic^* 
stnustion,  and  to  improve  th^  oog^^ 
od  with  aome  oaocoaa^lliMnMr 
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liberal  prorisionfl  are  mjulo  for  tno  edticatinn 
of  tiio  mu&jes;  bat  there  are  great  practical 
defects  in  the  carrj  ing  ont  of  the  plans  adopted. 
By  law,  a  schoolmaster  for  boys  and  a  scLool- 
midtress  for  girls  must  be  maintained  in  every 
parish,  and  a  lycvum  in  every  considerable 
tOAvn.  ■  In  the  smjillor  tovmg,  Latin,  French,  and 
philosophy,  or  rhetoric,  are  taught  in  these  ly- 
ceums.  In  the  larger  towns,  in  addition  to 
these  brimohes,  instrnotion  is  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  geography,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural i>hilo«ophy,  and  elu-iuistry.  Tlu  r»_>  :ire  tmi- 
verntiea  for  JorisDradence  at  Ban  Taoio  and 
Pemambtioo,  aoademiee  of  medkine  at  Rio 

.T^neiro  and  I?;i]n;u  and  sovoral  tlioolntrical  sera- 
inaries.   A  new  institution  of  learning,  after 
the  plan  of  the  Genua  nnhrerrities,  is  pro- 
jected by  the  government;  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  object,  several  yonng  Bra- 
rilian  scholars  were  sent  on  ft  toot  of  inves- 
tigation to  cmitinental  Europe,  especially  to 
Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  1867.   At  Olin- 
da  and  San  Panlo,  there  are  proliBMOW  of  dvil 
and  common  law,  political  economy,  and  social 
science ;  at  Bahia,  of  medicine,  surgery,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  cheraistrj',  and  physics. 
At  Kio  Janeiro  there  are  the  tame  profeasw> 
ships  as  at  Bahift,  and  in  addition,  chidrsof 
mathematics  and  military  and  civil  cn^dnoer- 
ing.   The  pablic  schools  are  all  free;  but  a 
pwfarenee  is  giren  to  the  mivato  adhools  by  a 
urge  number  of  persons.   There  were,  in  1837, 
90  lyceum.'),  2  mercantUo  academion,  148  gram- 
mar achooU  with  8,713  pupils,  and  1,506  pri- 
m.ary  schools  with  f)l,7*'0;  Ijcside  the  pupils 
who  attend  private  schools.    The  educated 
Brazilians  have,  very  generalljr,  ft  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  natural  sciences,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  have  attained  to  eminence  in  their 
investigations.    The  uiodorn  litoraturo  of  I'or- 
togal  is  bat  acan^,  but  some  of  the  finest  con- 
tribntlons  to  tt  hare  been  from  the  pau  of  oft* 
tivcs  of  Brazil.    Tlio  tendency  in  Braiffl|  how- 
ever, is  to  prefer  the  En^ish  and  Frendi  ibbools 
of  litaratare  to  tiiat  m  the  mother  eoontiy. 
The  present  emperor  U  a  roalons  patron  of  lit- 
erature, science,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  Kreat  ac- 
thritj  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  all 
■jAeros  of  culture  and  learning.    Tlio  pro<»s  h 
tree,  and  there  are  about  100  political  and  lite- 
rary journals  and  periodieale  pnbHshed  in  Bra- 
aiL    One,  and  in  some  cases  more,  political 
Jonmals  rirc  pnlilirihed  in  all  the  towns ;  but  the 
fMrincipal  political  pai>crs  are  those  issued  at  Rio, 
of  which  the  JorneU  do  ConurdOf  the  Jomal 
do  Rio,  the  Diario  do  Rio  is  Jmmro^  and  the 
Cfomio  .iftrrcaudl,  are  tho  most  important. 
The  pnblio  library  of  Rio  Janeiro  contains 
■boot  100,000  Tohnoea.  The  imperial  and  the 
Benedictine  libraries  at  Rio,  and  the  libraries 
of  Bihia  and  San  Paala  contain  additional  and 
Uige  colieedona  ef  boofci.    There  are  also  «t 
Rio  Portuguese,  Enfrlish.  French,  and  (lerman 
private  librariea.    The  principal  learned  bodies 
ore  the  imperial  historico-geographical  sod* 
etgr  of  Bio^aiid  the  aoademj  of  fine  artaMid 


geological  society  in  the  same  «Uy.^Tlic  gov- 
eminent  of  Brazil  is  a  hereditary,  limited,  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  sharing  with  tihe  gen- 
eral as'^ciiiMy  tlie  hiw-making  power.  The 
suooesaiou  to  the  crown  is  iu  the  heirs  of  Don 
Pifld^  the  reigning  emperor,  and  these  fiilling: 
a  new  dynasty  -  is  to  bo  chosen  by  tho  general 
assembly,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  last  of  the 
race.  This  new  dynasty  must  be  a  native  one, 
the  accession  to  the  throne  being  prohibited  to 
foreigners.  The  assembly  consists  of  a  senate 
and  cliatiibor  of  deputies,  the  fonner 'chosen  for 
lifO|  the  latter  for  4  years.  Both  are  dioaen  bj 
eleotora,  who  reprennt  erery  16  fiuidliea,  and 
are  themselves  dectod  1)y  voters,  who,  in  order 
to  ei\joy  the  elective  franchise,  must  be  worth 
$60  of  annual  income.  Each  proTince  has  also 
a  provincial  assembly,  elected  m  some  provinces 
for  2,  anui  others  for  3  years.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  the  Edafdot,  of  which  Hum  are  4^ 
each  consistingof  8  jud^ros  ;  and  the  sii[irenie  tri- 
bunal of  judlice,  coubisting  of  12  judges.  The 
judges  are  only  fcmovaUe  by  impeachment. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  f-nh- 
ject,  the  private  rights  of  the  indivi<Iual,  and 
the  trid  by  jury,  are  all  goaranteed  by  the 
constitotion.  The  revennea  ot  the  empure  are 
mainly  deriyed  frtm  dotiei^  whieh  are  laid  on 
all  coiiniKHlities  imported  or  exported,  Tlio 
ejqport  duty  is  levied  on  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
ele  at  the  port  where  it  ia  shipped,  and  not 
on  the  original  cost  of  prodnctioii.  The  debt 
of  the  empire  is  now  about  $»»5,OUO,000 
(consisting  of  a  6J  per  cent.  English  loan  of 
£5,500,000  eteriing,  of  a  Porttipu-^e  loan,  and* 
of  6,  6,  and  4  per  cent.  Braziliau  loans);  in 
1860  it  was  $82,000,000.  Up  to  1833  there 
had  been  for  many  years  an  annual  deficit  in 
the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  as  compared  with 
the  exiieriditures  ;  but  a  wiser  policy  has  since 
prevailed,  the  tariff  has  been  remodeled,  and  a 
new  impnlse  has  been  given  to  commerce,  so 
that  for  the  last  3  years  there  has  been  a  mod- 
erate surplus  in  the  treasury.  The  revenue  of 
18e8-*4  waa  about  $17,000,000,  the  expeiidi- 
turcs  $15,233,000;  in  l«37-*8  the  revenue  and 
expenditures  were  about  $17,600,000,  and  the 
eaOmates  for  1858-'9  are  $111,500,000  for  reve- 
nue, and  $18,100,000  for  expenditures.  The 
standing  army  in  1856  was  22,640;  in  1657-'8» 
18,600  men  for  ordinary,  and  20,000  for  extra- 
ordinary times;  beside  the  national  guard,  a 
species  of  militia  whose  otlicers  ai'e  tlioroughly 
drilled,  and  one-third  of  the  ranlc  and  file  are 
liable  to  be  called  into  service,  in  case  of  inva- 
sion. This  national  gnard  consists  of  106,330 
men.  The  navy,  in  1^37,  consisted  of  42  ships 
in  active  service,  10  in  ordinary,  and  20  gun- 
hottta.  The 48  alripa  In  aetive  aerriee,  of  which 
15  were  steamboats,  were  manned  by  3,335 
seamen  and  marines.  The  total  naval  force 
(1868)  oottiista  of  4^600  men,  and  seTwal 
now  boat.s  are  now  in  course  of  con 4 motion. 
The  circulating  medium  of  Brazil  consist,-!  of 
tiie  billaof  the  bank  of  Brazil  and  of  the  gov- 
anunenfc  paper  monaj.  The  circulation  of  the 
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Srecioos  metals  itlao  b^ins  to  inoreasA.  Beside 
be  iMDk  of  Brasil,  there  are  now  Mvenl  pri- 

vnte  banks  in  Rio  Janeiro.  Tlio  bank  of  Brazil 
Las  braaches  at  Babia,  Purnambuco,  San  Paulo, 
ITyftliMn^  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sob  Bahia, 
moreover,  has  2  ]>riv;ito  banks,  and  tho  last- 
named  citicd  have  cucb  a  privaty  bank. — ^Tbe 
•xports  of  the  Tear  185S-'4  amoulld  to 
|140,305,(<58,  and  tho  importa  of  the  same  year 
to  $45,972,607.  Each  year  of  lato  bas  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  increase  in  tho  exports 
and  imports  of  the  empire ;  and  Englana  and 
lb*  ITiined  fitetes  have,  thtis  fkr,  kept  pace 
trtUieach  other  in  their  doinand  for  Bra/i'.iun 
invdiicts.  In  1864  the  amoont  exported  to 
each  was  abont  $11,000,000.  Id  1866  tha 
exports  to  the  United  States  had  risen  to 
$19,262,607,  and  those  to  £ugland  to  proba- 
bly a  nearly  eqoal  amount  Total  amooDt  of 
exports  in  1850,  $55,000,000.  The  exports  to 
France  in  IbM  were  $8wS6O,000.  The  exports 
Ihim  BruU  to  Gnat  Britdn  vara  aa  liolloirB: 

Framta.lt*IBVl,Ult.  ltaBjte.|l»ll«l,na, 

C«ttoii,cirt  lOUM  .am 

WetlUdM^BCk   16.040   9,090 

Coffee,  poiUMk  l(>3,93-i  l,4T'.',0i>4 

BagkT,  cwt  1W,240   ^I,W4 

The  following  wn.s  tho  valae  of  some  of  tho 
principal  items  of  export  to  tha  U.  &,  la  185G : 

Coffee  HCOOlJll  I  ITntr  flS^MI 

Buw   M3,4.V4  I  l:ov  wiHxl   81,4SS 

l:*wbl.!.  s.   I,&:i(i,2'i3    llrazil  w.,.m1   88.095 

India  rut.!)cr   7;i,;J2«  |  BnuU  imL*   4.!,0TS 

The  imports  from  the  U.  S.,  are  mainlr  of  fioniv 
ootton  goods,  lamber  mamifiMtared,  raeon  ana 

lard,  navtv]  >ti)res,  h> ms.  hold  furnit  tiro,  India  rub- 
ber goods,  &c.  Tbo  unormoos  increase  of  tlio 
oommeroe  between  the  United  Stataaand  Brazil, 
may  be  patliered  from  the  fact  that  tho  exports 
from  Brazil  to  the  Unitod  States  have  risen  from 
$606,126  in  1821  to  $21,460,733  in  1857,  and  the 
exports  fnmj  tlio  United  States  to  Brazil  firom 
$l,881,7»;ij  in  1821  to  $5,545,207  in  1857.  The 
fanports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  first  3  montha 
of  1857  amounted  to  $0,4<X),000  and  for  tlie  sama 
period  of  1868  to  $4,100,000.  The  eoundneas 
of  the  gener.'d  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  evident  daring  the  commercial 
pimlo  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  when  Brazil 
stooil  firm,  while  almost  all  tthor  conntriea 
were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  crisis.— Bnudl 
was  first  discvfered  by  Europeana  fai  Jaanaiy, 
1500,  hy  Vincente  Taaaa  Pinion,  a  companion 
of  Culunibus,  who  landed  at  Gape  St.  Aognstin, 
and  took  possession  of  tlie  coontry  fa  the  name 
of  tlie  king  of  Castile.  Its  more  complete  dis- 
covery is,  however,  duo  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabrol,  a  Portagncsc  navigator,  who,  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  saiU-il  for  many  days  along 
tlie  coa>t,  and  fmj\lly  landed  at  Cabralia,lat.  16^ 
SO' s.,  which  ho  named  Porto  8egim»  (salSs  lutr^ 
borl,  and  where,  with  imporing  ceremonies,  he 
took  poMession  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
name  df  tlje  king  of  Portng.al,  giving  it  tho 
name  of  Tierra  de  Santa  Crus.  Spain  never 
trrged  her  claims  to  the  ootmtry,  and  tha  Porta- 
gni'<o  o«tablislit'd  a  colony  on  the  coast  in  1504, 
and  subbef^uuutly  others  at  different  points.  As, 


howevei^  the  hooa  ^ovenuaent  hsd  no  » 
picioD  of  Hm  mliiani  wadth  «f  Bmn,  ikm 

r  ilonios  were  sufifered  to  langnisb  \\]  Vau 
whou,  it  being  fonnd  thai  the  nstives  possoMi 
gold  omamenla,  flMfViscBeeof  gdd  inthsWi 

of  the  rivers  was  snspected,  aad  tlie  coiDtry 
was  regarded  with  more  intersBt  hj  (La  coon. 
In  this  year  Baliia,  or  San  fldfador,  wasfooiid- 

cd.  About  1555,  Villegagnon,  a  kniibt  of 
Malta,  ambitious  of  foimding  a  colony  in  Bnzil, 
applied  to  Admiral  de  Coligni  to  iuterest  Hoi- 

3'  II.,  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise, 
leging  that  it  woold  famish  s  safe  retreat  f<? 
tho  Ilugnenots,  tbtu  bitterly  per^ecuk-l 

Catholma.  O^igni  aooordingiy  procoredBtf' 
iiriailoD  and  fttnuabad  iwtstoiiea  snd  coIosm^ 

and  nearly  1 0,000  anugrated  within  tLe  cciti 

J ears,  and  fonndad  the  city  of  fiio  Jmm. 
To  aoonar,  howofcr,  waaflia  oolooy  estab&lMd, 
than  Villegagnon  throw  off  tho  mask,  and.  Ij 
his  perfidy  and  cmelty,  drove  them  back  to  Ec 
rope.   His  treachery  was  soon  visited  on  b 
ovm  head,  for  4  years  later  he,  and  ib^  Uj 
colonists  who  remained  with  him,  were  dritti 
from  the  country  by  the  Portuguese.  Sub* 
qnently,  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  16th,  and  tk 
begmning  of  tbo  17tb  century,  the  En^^'^- 
tlion  at  war  with  Spain  and  PortBgal,  atu.  t 
and  nlundered  the  cities  on  the  Brazili^  oi«2. 
The  Netheriands  too,  then  wsging  war  agaia^ 
Spain,  attacked  and  captured  San  Salvailor,i: 
1624)  obtaining  an  immense  bootj.  JU 
war  eontbDned,  they  subsequent^  oaQ<]iie«>i 
Pemambuco  in  IfiSO,  and  in  K)33-'4-'5attl"5, 
reduc^Kl  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Portngneie**; 
tlementa  in  northern  Bradl,  aad  eetiliiii^ 
Dutcli  colonies  in  their  place.  Here,  thoaci 
often  menaced  with  extermination,  tLeynoi^ 
tainad  an  unstable  footing  tiU  1661  vbai, 
Portugne?o  troacbery,  they  were  uriveo 
After  tliat  time,  with  only  some  triiiiM  t* 
ffiota  with  the  English  and  French,  tlie  Pore- 
gaese  remained  undisturbed  mssten  dvt 
country  until  the  revolution  of  1822. 
John  VI.,  then  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  pers-^ 
ing  that  that  kingdom  most  inevitaUy  M  ^ 
fha  haada  of  Napoleon,  mada  Us  escape  to 
zil,  and  finding  the  government  of  tl:o  watr 
in  a  nuMt  dugointed  state,  commenced  mc^  ^. 
ftrma  and  gnntod  aneih  prtyflegaB  is  rate^c 
unanimity  of  feeling,  and  mcroa^ed  the  p 
ity  of  tho  country.   Brazil  was  to  K-  etiti-i«c  V) 
the  same  privileges  aa  tha  mother  oout)^ 
and  in  1815,  Jolm  VI.  wa?  crowned  intm.^naj' 
tho  united  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Branl 
Algarva.    In  181$,  Mrialed  by  the  I^^- 
Brazil  recovorod  pofwes,<ion  of  Portngueaew* 
ana.    In  lb21,  tho  cortcs  of  Portugal 
John  VL,  who  appointed  his  son,  Don  Peoj- 
regent,  and  sailed  for  Portugal.  In 
the  Brazilians,  provoked  by  the  impoJiw 
oppressivo  acts  of  tho  Portugiiesc  cortMiP^ 
oudmed  their  independence,  and  orgs^u^^' 
amplre  of  BraaO,  aoaiferrad  tba  faoperial  crvn 
on  Don  Pedro,  under  the  title  of  Ptdro  I.,  »^ 
abdicated  April  7,  1881,  in  iavor  of  Iti* 
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^bm  A  child  5  years  old,  the  govemment  be> 
faig  conducted  during  hia  minority  by  a  rft* 
gency,  appointed  by  the  Brazilians  l^eni- 
selves.  In  July,  1641,  Pedro  11.  was  crowned 
«np«rof  of  BraziL  Hia  suter  married  the 
prinee  'd«  JoinvQle  In  184S.  ITnder  tbe  i^rited 
fldtni  rust  ration  of  the  emperor,  Brazil  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  Tbe  0>vemment  uiado  extensive 
ponta  of  land,  uiraer  ooodltion  that  100,000 
imniijrrant'*  Aall  settle  npon  it  before  1802. 
The  principal  Geruiau  colonies  are  ut  San  Loo- 
poldo<Rto  Ckande  do  6ul),  Donna  Francisca 
and  Blumenan  (S:inta  C;it:\rini!\  Porto  iVlIogro 
(Kio  Gnuulo  do  Sul),  Caravelliw  (Espcritu  San- 
to), Petro'jiulis,  and  Fribonrg  (Rio  do  Janeiro). 
The  2  latter  colonies  contiun,  respectively,  a 
population  of  8,000  Germans  and  Swiss,  noted 
lor  tlu'ir  pro^^pcrity  and  woaltli.  San  Leopoldo 
b  a  thriving  Ci«niuui  coloojr.  with  ft  popouitioQ 
of  10,000,  wldoh  exported  fn  18S4  prolinoe  to 
tho  ^  ;iluo  of  $600,000.  Tlu  re  are  C>  colonies 
in  tbe  province  of  Ban  Paulo:  Buporagnhy, 
Santft  Oras,  Sea  Domingo,  Toires,  Tsoo  Foir- 
quillesj  and  Novo  ^undo,  containing  an  opi^re- 
gate  population  of  40,000 Germans^Swisij,  Por- 
tuguese, Galicians,  and  natives  of  the  Azore 
I.slands.  Mnc'Ury  is  a  colony  in  course  of  devel- 
opment in  the  province  of  21in:is  Geraea.  In 
tU  there  are  about  50  foreign  ooloniee^  with  a 
population  of  about  €0,000.  The  increase  in 
tij«  Gcrinau  population  kas  c^Ied  iiito  cxistcuco 
ft  direct  postal  communication,  by  treaty  of 
Aug.  13,  1857,  the  mail  being  carried  by  the 
new  Hamburg  Brazilian  steamboat  company. 
Beside  the  steamboats  to  tlio  principal  Euro- 
pean portly  there  have  been,  since  18d&  2 
fteemboels  on  the  ooMt  between  the  eepital 
and  Para  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  smaller 
ports.  A  new  company  was  fonned  in  1862, 
jbr  the  steamboat  navigation  of  tho  Amazon 
and  of  its  3  tributary  rirors,  tlie  Tocantins 
and  Rio  Negro,  and  u  new  lino  projected  to 
SO  fraoi  lUo  to  Montevideo  and  Bnenoe  Ayrei, 
thence  ascending  ilio  Parana  and  Para^rnay, 
to  the  province  of  Matto  Grusiio,  u  iu  active 
operation  as  far  as  Montevideo.  Publio  roads 
are  to  be  laid  out,  and  leased  to  companies,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  railways.  Bridges  be- 
gin also  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  puhlic  atten- 
tion, and  ft  new  and  beautiful  bridge  (with  A 
Iron  fritters  and  boa  niling)  on  the  Fmihfbft 
was  luaugiiratod  Dec.  IS,  1857,  thus  saving  tlio 
immense  loss  of  time  which  waa  heretofore  en- 
tflRed  by  the  nnoerlsln  and  tedione  orotsii^g 
by  tlie  forry  boat*.  Four  groat  railway  lines 
ore  projected  and  partly*  iu  course  of  con- 
fttnunon,  named  the  Rio  Janeiro  or  Pedro 
rr.  railway,  the  S.an  Paulo,  tlie  Bahia,  and 
the  Pemarabnco  railway.  The  cost  of  the  first 
fa  eatimated  at  $23,0<>0,(M)0,  the  govemment 
ffoarantcciiig  a  dividend  of  5  \>cr  cent,  for  33 
years,  the  proviuce  of  liio  dc  Janeiro  an  addi- 
tional dimend  of  2  ]<er  cent,  the  privilege  of 
the  company  extending  over  90  years.  This 
lino  is  to  pass  throngh  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Ja&flin^  and  to  onita  bgrtwohnuMliea  the  fron* 


tiers  of  the  provinces  of  IQnaa  Garoes  and  of 
San  Panlo.  It  was  inangorated  with  great 
solemnity  on  March  29,  1858,  the  portion  oom- 

rdetod  being  to  the  extent  of  about  40  miles. 
In  1857  a  law  waa  paaaed  authorizing  the  gov- 
emmentto  oontraet  a  loan  to  tbe  extoit  of  one- 
third  of  the  capital  reiinired  for  each  of  tho  4 
great  railways,  and  in  May,  1868,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  London  that  a  4^  per  cent,  loan  of 
£1,500,000  had  been  condudeu  by  the  Brazilian 
government  with  the  bouse  of  RothschilcL  the 
money  to  bo  applied  to  tho  completion  oi  the 
Pedro  II.  railro  . ! .  The  j>ortion  of  that  lino  com- 
pleted was  buiit  by  an  iinglish  engineer.  The 
remmuing  sections  are  In  charge  of  Col.  Gar^ 
nett,  an  American  engineer.  The  Pemanibnco 
railroad  is  finished  as  far  as  Oabo,  and  the  Ba- 
hia railroad  is  expected  to  be  tinished  in  1S58, 
while  the  other  lines  ace  proeeonted  with  great 
aflttvity'.  In  addition  to  these  4  great  lines, 
a  small  local  railway,  from  ilaua  to  Petropulij, 
has  been  for  some  time  past  in  active  operation, 
and  there  are  9  smaD  ndlwitya,  built  by  private 
companies,  namely,  from  Parto  lad  Caixos  to 
ContagoUo,  and  from  KlLherobi  to  Campoa* 
Tlie  capilal,  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  South  Amorica,  The  har- 
bor is  excellent  and  well  defeuJotl.  The  other 
principal  seaports  are  San  Salvador  or  Bidila, 
perrij  I  h  i  B  . ,  P.  rnflmbuoo  or  Recife,  Para- 
bihu,  Pui  u,  Natal,  Maranbam,  Nitherohi,  Porto 
Allegre.  Diamentina  (formerly  Tejnco),  one  of 
tho  most  important  inland  towns  of  Brazil, 
is  famous  for  its  trade  in  diamonds.  In 
tho  interior,  Goy  u-,  di  i^a,  Curitiba,  Ouro 
Freto,  ^pta,  and  Barra  aro  the  largest  towns, 
•^i^ee  BoQthey*B  "ffirtoiT  <tf  Bnudl;**  Hen< 
derson's  *' ITi.st<:)ry  of  Brazil ; "  Kidder  and  Flet- 
cher's *'  Brazil  and  tlie  Braziliauu ' '  ( rhiluJelpbia, 
lN,57) ;  Edwards's  "  Voyage  up  the  Amazon;" 
Ewl)ank'!i  "Brazil;"  Herndon  and  GiLbons's 
"Tour  of  Exploration  of  the  Amazon  Biver.") 
BRAZIL  NuTBL  the  fhutof  tlie  hcrtholktia  ex- 
r^h'!.  alar^trecor  tho  order  Iccyihidiccu ,  found 
ou  tiie  Orinoco.  The  nuts  ore  of  the  form  of  tri- 
angular prisms,  with  very  hard  shells;  and  con- 
tain a  rich  oily  meat  in  one  piece  like  an  almond. 
They  are  arranged  in  4  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  6  or  8  nuts,  and  all  are  included  in  a 
spherical  oaa^aalarge  as  a  man's  head.  TbePwv 
tngnese  ibnneiiy  ettrried  en  an  eztenstre  trade 
iu  the  0  ii^t?.  Tboy  are  now  chiefly  exported 
from  Para,  and  continae  to  form  au  article  of 

'  ice.  When  fresh,  they' 


arc  highly  esteemed  for  their  ridi  flavor;  bnt 
they  become  rancid  in  a  short  time  from  tho 
great  quantity  of  oil  they  contain.  This  haa 
been  lawly  extracted  t>)  bo  consumed  in  lamps. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  tho  name  given  to  several 
varieties  of  red  dye  wood,  brotight  from  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  We-t  India 
islauda.  The  genuine  Brazil  wood,  soiuotimes 
called  Pemambnco  wood,  is  brought  from  the 
province  of  this  name  in  Brazil.  Tbe  tree  is 
known  as  the  ecualpinia  crista.  Otlier  varie* 
ties  are  the  bnaiUatto  (the  most  Inteior  kind 
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of  Bnudl  wood),  from  the  West  lodieSf  the 
prodaot  of  fhe  C.  hratilimait:  the  topa;*, 

or  Bampfcn  wooil  of  the  C.  mpan;  and  tho 
KicaraguA  or  peaoli  wood,  ako  from  a  speciea 
of  t«ua^»Ma>,  It  is  said  that  the  hmm  ww 
npp]ted  to  tho  -wood  (of  which  there  nre  f?podcai 
iu  tha  East  ludiea),  long  before  the  disoovir/ 
of  Amcrim,  afldlbat  the  great  twritoiy  In  South 
America  was  named  Brazil  in  conseqnenoe  of 
tho  abundance  of  the  cssalpinia  trues.  So 
iraltuible  were  tliese  regarded,  that  tlio  wood 
Wflt  monopoUzod  by  tho  crown,  and  called  Fao 
<2smlnJia,  qacen's  wood.  The  tree  grows  to 
ft  Iarf,M  size,  is  crooked  and  knotty,  bears  fra- 
ffnuit  r^d  flowers  and  wiaU  leaves.  The  wood 
M  he  :n  y  and  hard,  tflikea  ft  fine  polish,  and  rinks 
in  wuIlt.  When  nrst  out^  it  is  pale,  1  nt  t!io  red 
color  decpeoB  on  ezposorei  The  bea?ios(  qoal- 
ities  sre  prefeiredL  By  iMiBng  Bmll  woodf 
reduced  to  powtk-r,  in  water,  the  wood  becomes 
black,  wiiilo  the  water  rtH^eiveti  the  rtxl  coloring 
prindple,  wliich  is  a  crystallixable  snbstaaee^ 
liruTica  lira/Jlin.  fjoiig-continucd  boiling  ex- 
UiiCU  it  ull ;  but  a  dikM>cr  ro<l  is  imparted  to  al- 
cohol or  ammonia.  The  dve  is  improved  by 
etandSn*^  .1  few  wcoLh,  even  If  it  ferment?.  At 
tho  bvtit,  liowovtr,  it  i^  not  ponnanont;  iho 
colors  arc  iixx-d  oaly  by  a  prepnrfttion  of  the 
Articles  to  bo  dyed,  which  consists  in  Impreg* 
Dating  tliem  with  suitable  mordants,  as  alum 
and  tartrate  of  potoeh.  Acids  and  alkiUics 
affect  differently  the  shades  of  color  of  the  dye; 
the  ibrtner  making  it  more  yoUow  and  pemuir 
neat,  and  the  hitter  dcoponing  tho  hn©  to  purple 
and  violet  shades.  Brazil  wood  is  somewhat 
Bnperaeded  of  late  rean  by  a  dye  wood  of  sape* 
lior  quality,  cnUed  cajnwood,  supposed  to  bo 
the  ]'raduct  of  Uto  lahia  nitida.  It  grows  in 
A  iVu'n,  and  ie  obtained  at  Stem  Leone.  It  was 
fornu  rly  soppo--.  1  tfnt  there  were  some  inedi- 
cLiJul  i»ropertie.s  in  lira^il  wood;  it,  Wiu observed 
to  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  stain  the  silivft 
red,  and  it  was  mode  an  ingredient  in  9omo 
prescriptions.  It  is  now  used  in  pharmacy  only 
to  color  tinctures.  Red  ink  i^t  prepared  from  ii 
Ky  boiling  the  wood  in  water,  and  adding  a  iitr 
ffe  gnm  and  alnm;  it  ia  ideo  naed  to  make  a 
lake-red  paint.  Paper  saturated  with  it  is  U!>cd 
in  chemical  analysea  aa  a  test  for  raluhuroaa 
ndd,  by  -whioh  it  li  bleadied ;  abo  for  motrine, 
whic!i  turns  it  yellow. 

mi.VZING,  tho  uniting  of  two  pieces  of 
metal,  as  of  brass  or  copper,  or  one  piece  of 
each,  hy  Iiard  Bolder.  Ilard  solder  U  distin- 
guished from  soft  by  being  mode  of  metals 
that  require  a  higher  temperatnre  to  molt  them; 
but  all  sr.Mors  f^liuuld  melt  more  easily  thnr:  the 
iiictuli  they  unite  ;  and  to  give  tlie  maximuru  of 
strength,  they  should  have  about  the  same 
hardness  and  malleability  ns  tlie«o  metals.  For 
Iwws,  copper,  iron,  German  silver,  (S:c.,  tho 
solder  used  is  ni^  rJlov  of  rinc  and  copper  in 
eooal  parts,  or  for  a  liarder  mixtare^  i  parta 
or  dne  to  8  of  copper.    Tbe  t  em^KWi  to 

be  united  arc  to  ho  made  porfertly  clean  and 
hright}  they  ore  then  brought  together  and  M' 
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cured  with  wire,  or  otherwise,  in  \Mt  plie^ 
and  covered  uround  their  edges  with  fte  gian- 

lated  polder,  mixed  with  pounded  borax  tiniytd 
with  water.  Tho  parts  are  then  heated;  tbe 
borax  melts,  and  runs  over  the  bright  RDfaen, 
protecting  them  from  oxidation;  and  as  tbe 
heat  increases,  it  flaxes  the  solder,  and  Uiis  sad- 
donly  flushes,  or  runs  throogh  the  joints,  nnitii^ 
with  the  2  surfacea,  and  making  with  thtm 
one  piece,  as  the  part^  cool,  and  tLa  fioUer«et«. 
Tho  pieces  are  then  dressed  with  the  file.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  cover  tbe  jointa  tod 
tho  solder  before  heating  with  a  clay  lat«;  thii 
is  done  in  feolderinj;  iron,  to  prevent  a  R-alcn:' 
inm  iomiDa  on  the  aarfaoe.  The  borax  mj 
be  flrsfe  melted  and  ran  into  glass  of  bonier 
allowed  to  froth  np  \ipon  tho  joints. 

BBAZOIii  Aj  a  south-eastern  count;  of  lexM, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Ifeadoo^  and  txnts^ 
in£T  an  area  of  abont  1,830  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
by  Brazos  and  San  Bernard  rivers,  aod  \ij  t 
number  of  small  bayous  setting  up  from  the 
coast.  It  has  a  level  Bnr*:iro,  one-half  ef  '.vl:.": 
is  covered  with  magnilietui  and  liighly  valaai^i 
oak  forests,  while  ^e  remainder  is  oocapiedVj 
prairies.  The  f-oil  is  red,  deep,  and  vwy  pro- 
ductive. The  climate  i:^  healthy  on  the  €OBt. 
but  in  the  interior  and  along  tho  water  cocas, 
chills  and  fevers  ore  prevalent  at  oeaii 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  sta|ilH  are  mpt, 
cotton,  and  Indian  c>-,rvi.  In  1860,  tbe  frtiv 
tiona  amounted  to  4,811  hhds.  of  sngsr  i.sauri 
■dum  was  yielded  by  nnv  other  eooirty  in  th^ 
f-fate),  3,531  bales  of  r.  tt  ni,  213>525  liuib^I-'- 
Indian  com,  and  78,100  of  sweet  poUuwa^ 
1657,  there  were  in  the  eonnty  53,450  bead 
cattle,  valncd  at  $271,000,  and  8,W3  bofitt 
valued  at  1 165,740 ;  the  value  ot  fm  ^ 
was  $1,814,260,  and  tho  aggregate  value  d  aH 
taxablo  property,  $4,649,618.  Capital,  Bb»- 
ria.  Pop.  in  1866,  6,606,  of  whom  4,029  ▼« 
slaves ;  slave  pop.  in  1857,  4,188. 

BRAZOS,  a  central  conntV  of  TexM^Mpw 
from  Brazos  river,  which  forms  its  loeto  | 
and  western  boundary,  bordered  on  the  eafll? 
Navaaoto  river,  whioh  joins  the  Brazos  cttl:; 
aonthent  extremity  of  the  county,  and  oooi'^ 
ing  an  area  of  ahout  5?5  ?q.  m.  It  basiap 
dulating  Buriaoe,  about  ooe>half  fd  vbi^  ^ 
eorereawilh  agrowfhofoakandedMrtifflbcr. 
A  groat  deal  of  the  s^-.il  is  rich  loam,  prodnciM 
grain,  cotton,  and  pasturage.  The  How^ 
and  Texas  Central  nilroad,  when  oomplecN. 
will  pass  throngh  the  eonnty.  Tu  1S50.  i!  y^"-* 
cd  15,y34  bushels  of  Indian  com,  142l^>-|  j 
cotton,  and  8,096  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  p 
pupils  ftttendinf»  jinhlif  prh'-'il'S.  In  1867^^ 
countv  contained  17,114  liwid  ol  ciiLll<3,TSl*" 
at  |n7.V"0,  and  1,150  horsey  valued 
$65,600.  Tho  value  of  real  estate  wss  t*'' 
100,  and  the  ntrcregate  value  of  all  taj*t.< 
propcrtv,  i?T73,7lO.  Capital,  Hoonville.  Yo^vi 
1856,  1,847,  of  whom  4d7  trere  alates; 
pop.  in  1867, 61 ».  ^ 

IJn  AZOS.  or  Br.v2o^  pe  Dios,  a  river  ofTCT!?. 
the  largest  in  the  staK^  ezoepting  the  Coion^ 
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It  riaos  in  tho  Gnadalnpo  Tnonntnins,  near 
IaL  88®  N.,  and  flows  into  tho  gull'  of  Mexico, 
■boat  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Qalve«ton.  Its  vrholo 
If-nL't'i  !•»  c^ithuatcd  at  over  900  niilos ;  th  'li- 
roct  lino  from  its  soarc4>  to  its  Lnout]i,  uL  u(m  > 
miles.  During  tho  spring  or  rainy  season,  steam- 
boats can  pass  np  to  Washington,  800  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  they  can  always  go  up  to  Co- 
lu:jil)ia,  (ibout  40  miles.  Fit  500  miles  from 
thegol^ita  width  varies  from  200  to  160  yjorda. 

BRA»OS  aAKtlAQO.ftvillflgeSOiiifliiEL 
of  ^^Ll\^^lsvil!c,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Oamer^  ooonty,  Texas.  The  battles 
fi€  Palo  Alto  and  feiMft  4a  la  Filina,  in  1846, 
were  fon^ht  about  half  wagr  batireea  Braaoa 
and  Hfltamora.";. 

BRAZZA,  an  island  of  tho  Adriatic,  In  tho 
Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Spalato, 
n^ar  the  coast,  8  miles  south  of  Spalato :  area 
about  170  aq.  UL,  popk  about  16,000^  ^rifii  20 
Tillago<<. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a  gap  or  a  mil 
made  by  the  artillery  or  mines  of  the  beeiegan 
preparatory  to  an  assaiilt  upon  tho  place. 

BREAD.  Bread  may  be  made  of  tho  meal 
of  any  of  tho  cereal  prains ;  but  as  wheatcn 
floor  is  geoerallf  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
makes  the  most  perfect  bread,  we  Bhall  apeak 

Tnain!y  of  that  kind.  "Bread  is  citlu  r  unleavened 
or  leavened.  When  flour  is  mixed  "witk  water 
Into  a  thlok  paste,  and  being  flattened  oat,  if 
submitted  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  of  212* 
i\  until  thoroughly  dried,  it  foruas  a  dense  and 
more  or  less  hard  cake,  in  which,  except  that 
a  portion  of  the  stareh  U  r  •i  l  ro  '!  Tnriri_>  t-olublo 
by  the  heat,  no  chemical  chuin^i3  iuvs  uiken  place. 
¥nm  the  small  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains 
such  bread  can  be  kept  good  for  a  long  time. 
It  forms  the  passover  or  unleavened  bread  of 
tho  Jews.  In  the  f  :)rm  of  oaten  or  barley  cake.-^, 
it  la  ctiU  laisebr  vaed  by  the  peasantry  of  Scot* 
land  and  woand.  £b  aea  bisoott,  or  pQot 
and  navy  biscuit,  &c.,  it  is  au  artielo  of 
extensive  oonsomption.  Wh^  floor  is  mixed  in 
4ae  proportiona  with  trater,  and  aoine  fennent 
Is  aildtvi,  a  moderate  degree  of  licat  being  raain- 
tainoiL  the  doogh  thus  formed  ri^  and  increases 
in  bulk ;  this,  when  baked,  constitutes  leavened 
broad.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
ia  tho  process  of  bread-maicing  are  curious  and 
latercstinii;.  According  to  Mitscherlli^  floor 
nwule  from  fVesh  sound  wheat  contains  no  sugar; 
but  in  the  presence  of  water  a  rnintito  proportion 
of  toe  starch  is  quickly  converted  into  grape 
sngar.  By  the  addition  of  ferment,  hop  yea^t  be- 
ing generally  used,  this  is  further  increa.>od  at  tho 
eiX{>«asc  of  the  i^tarcli  in  the  process  of  fcrmenta> 
tioo,  and  grape  Mtgar  is  converted  into  aloohol 
•ad  earbooio  aold.  The  oarbonio  acid  fbnned 
everywhere  tliroughout  tho  miituro  b  entan- 
gled and  retained  by  the  tenadoos  glnten,  and 
9ie  dough  b  thtai  rendered  light  «ad  odinlar. 
"When  submitted  in  an  oven  to  a  baking  temper- 
ature 1302  -500^  F.X  tho  outer  surface  becomes 
goUed,  a&»imun2  a  brown  color,  and  undergo- 
Ion  ft  dltiMiiiiaJ  itnirfflf|,  the  oatoro  cdP  vUiqIi  ia 


not  perfectly  understood.  The  starch  is  first 
converted  by  the  heat  into  cum,  (his  b  then 
Anther  roasted  vr  submitted  to  a  cheraieal 
[  rocess,  of  which  all  wo  know  id,  that  it  ia  tI:o 
commencement  of  deoomposition  by  meau^  of 
heat,  whidiiaeharaetOfixed  in  nearly  all  organio 
substance?,  even  of  the  most  differeut  nature?, 
by  the  ajjpearanco  of  a  brown  color,  an  agrce- 
ablo  bit  tor  taste,  and  a  much  greater  solubility 
in  water.  During  the  baking  the  aloohol  do- 
Teloped  by  the  prooeas  of  ftnnentation  fa  driven 
ofl^  a  part  of  tho  water  evaporated,  and  the  st.irch 
rcndtf  ed  more  soluble ;  and  when  a  high  tem- 
perature ia  maintidtted  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, which  is  requisite  to  make  good  w1io!l  ^omo 
bread,  another  chemical  change  is  ejected  by 
the  hydration  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour. 
Tho  Gorinans,  before  placing  their  loaves  in 
tho  oven,  pa^s  a  wot  brush  over  their  surface; 
this  moderates  the  aotioil  citixQ  heat,  and  gives 
tho  loaf  a  shinir.::  ny^fH'nrnnoc.  The  quantity  of 
water  taken  up  by  the  il  jq:-,  m  mLi.it:|^  t)iQ  dough, 
varies  according  to  Uio  qiMiUty  of  the  flour; 
that  made  from  wheat  grown  in  southern  lati- 
tudes takes  up  more  than  that  grown  at  the  nordi, 
that  grown  on  high  more  than  that  on  low 
lands,  and  that  grown  in  dxy  more  than  that 
grown  in  wet  seasons.  The  best  flour  takea 
up  m  dough  about  45  per  ceut.  of  its  weight 
of  water,  common  flour  about  85  per  cent., 
while  the  ordinary  quantity  is  about  40  per  oent 
Thorough  kneading  is  necessary  f  jr  Uio  intimate 
inoorporation  of  the  ingrtsdicnt^ ;  and  it  has 
beside  a  further  use  by  acting  mechanically  on 
tlio  texture  nf  tlic  dough,  reudorlng  il,fibrou.-i  auJ 
delicate.  Various  ottcuiptsi  have  becu  luado  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  manual  labor 
in  kneading,  which  in  largo  bakeries  is  not  al- 
ways tho  most  cleanly  of  processes ;  and  recently 
both  in  Franco  and  tliis  coiuitry  tho  diftlcultiea 
which  long  baffled  inveators  have  been  over- 
eome,  and  kneafflng  machlnew  wMeh  ptffbrm 
tho  work  more  perfectly  than  tho  liaud  have  been 
constructed.  The  aloohol  lost  in  tho  process  of 
baking,  though  trifling  in  amount  in  a  smglo 
family  baking,  becomes  enormous  in  tho  aggro- 
ffiite  of  publio  consumption  of  bread ;  thus  it 
baa  been  oaleidated  that  tho  amount  of  bread 
annually  consumed  in  I/)ndon  involves  a  loss 
of  800,000  gallons  of  spirit,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man cuitCMttB  union  7,500,000  gallons.  Various 
attempts  have  been  mado  to  col  I'^^t  thU  product, 
aod  at  one  time  £20,000  sterling  was  expended 
Jbrltepuvpoae  at  Chelsea,  London,  without  any 
successrol  result.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  bread- 
making,  by  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  a  certain 
quantity  of  tho  starch  is  converted  into  iJcohol 
and  carb<»uo  ao&d.  and  tbaa  beoomes  lost 'as  a 
nutritive  elenmit  of  the  floor.  Tarioua  me(il;K>da 
havo  been  proposed  at  onco  to  prevent  this  loss 
and  obviate  theneoeanl^of  employiugafeiment. 
Moatof  these  matbodi  are  flsunded  on  the  liber- 
ation of  carbonic  acid  from  one  of  it>;  compound'? 
by  means  of  an  acid.  As  salt  U  used  in  making 
bread,  Henry  of  Manchester  proposed  as  long 
•ago  aa  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oentniy  to 
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form  this  sabstanco  in  the  doagh  itsolf^  by  tho 
a<l<lition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrocllloric 
acid.  In  otlier  cases  tartaric  or  bitartrate  of 
potash  (cream  of  tartar),  and  bioarboncte  of 
soda,  aro  tbo  materials  employed ;  while  others 
again  rocommt-nd  tho  sub^titation  of  tho  sesqui- 
oarboDftte  of  ammonia  for  tlio  bicar'ooiwte  of 
•oda.  The  greet  oltjeetioii  to  all  Cheie  sab' 
stances  is  tlint  tlicy  cau^o  a  rapid  T>nt  not  cnn- 
tinoouB  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  there 
lidenger  of  thehr^  sinking  agunbeftre  it  is 
pnt  into  the  oven.  There  is  no  real  economy 
m  thcso  wibstitutes  for  yeast  or  leaven,  siooe  the 
cost  of  t!io  materials  is  greater  than  tiiaftofihe 
starcTi  uhidi  is  lost  l)y  tlio  ordinary  process. 
Certain  minond  sulistancca  when  added  to  dam- 
aged f  r  i  iprovo  materially  tho  appearance 
of  tlie  broa<l,  rciidoririL,'  it  whiter  and  urincr.  In 
Belgium  small  quuxiLiiie:^  of  sulphate  uf  co;>per 

grluo  vitriol)  are  commonly  osedj  while  in 
II  gland,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  conn  try, 
alum  (sulpliato  of  altmiina  and  potassa)  is  em- 
ployed. This  hitter  substance  woidd  appear  also 
to  enable  the  flour  to  take  np  or  rctaiu  a  larger 
vmoitDtof  mofstore.  Though  not  perceptible  to 
t?!0  tr.-to,  there  can  be  little  doubt  Uiat  their  r  nn- 
tioacd  use  most  ezowiae  an  iigorioiu  e£foct  upon 
Che  animal  eeMiomy.  Varm  bread  when  mas- 
ticated fonns  n  ton.if'ioTW  gummy  mass,  not 
readily  dissolved  by  tlio  sniivu  which  aids  in  tho 
digestion  of  the  starch  i  r  easily  penetrated  by 
the  pastrio  juice.  Br»..ad  le^^  than  from  13  to 
24  hoars  old  should  novur,  therefore,  be  eaten  by 
those  whohaTe  any  ngsrd  Itar  thMrdifsstlTie 
organs. 

liUE.VDALBANE,  an  extensive  district  of 
Scotland,  comprising  the  western  part  of  tho 
county  of  Perth.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Orampian 
hills,  and  abonnds  in  pictoresqne  scenery.  The 
brmks  «>f  Loch  Tay  arc  reinarkablo  for  their 
beauty.  There  are  mloes  of  copper  at  Aithra, 
and  of  lead  at  lyndnrai.  Taynniilli  etsdi^  thtt 
resMence  of  I'l  ."-us  of  BreadaHMne^  tiie 
chief  propritjis  r,  id  iu  this  district. 

BREAuFRUIT,  the  product  of  a  tree  (ofte* 
cnrvm  inrmi,  I.hm.)  t*  nuid  native  in  th<^  J.n-lrono 
ttiid  Soutli  t-ea  iilaadji,  where  it  grows  to  the 
hci.  ht  uf  40  fix  t  or  more.  Its  leaves  are  deeply 
cVivliLd  into  !-]iarp  lobes,  and  nro  in  size  about 
IS  inches  lung  and  II  broad,  liie  fruit  is  a  largo 
^cn  berry,  resembling  a  oocoannt  or  melon 
m  size  and  form,  and  is  in  the  greatest  pcrfec-> 
tion  about  a  week  befure  it  ripens.  An  agre&* 
able  beverage  may  be  obtained  from  it ;  it  is 
baked  in  the  West  Indies  like  bread;  Md  the 
bark  ftamlshes  the  material  for  a  spedes  of 
clotli.  Tho  breaidfruit  is  mostly  viuufd  for 
tho  receptacle  of  the  seed,  filled  with  a  fuinsr 
eeopsfibrous  pulp,  though  «iennts,wheiiroaitod, 
are  as  g<.>od  as  t'le  best  chestnuts.  Vhen  ri{>e, 
the  breadfruit  becomes  soft,  tender,  md.  white, 
resembling  the  emmb  of  a  loaf;  but  it  must  be 
eaten  while  fresh,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  choky. 
The  flavor  b  compared  with  that  of  a  roasted 
potato.  It  is  usually  out  Into  aeteral  pieces,  and 
nMHfeedor  bakedinttKmnlntika  ^oond.  It 
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is  often  mixed  with  orange  jtrice  or  eo^oantit 
luilk.  The  breadfruit  fommie'i  the  cliief  snsten- 
ance  of  tho  Society  and  other  South  see  island- 
ers. The  tree  has  been  introdooed  into  tbaUCe^ 
Indies,  and  been  planted  on  iStt»  tiomluAW 
America.  This  is  tho  genu-  y^hi-h  hri-  givea 
ita  name  to  the  Dtttoral  oi^er  artoea«7a0ML  wl^ 
to  so  nearly  related  to  the  n^de  tribe,  im^HMlt 
that  ?omo  botanist;*  cloAS  them  in  one  order. 
The  former  are  distingnished  from  tthe  lugp^ 
however,  by  the  podtion  of  tiislr  ovnM^^H 
manner  in  which  their  flowers  aro  arronscd, 
and  by  thdr  yielding  a  iniikyjmoe ;  thm  juice 
of  vrtieacecf  bdng  watery.  The  species  are  all 
found  in  the  wanner  climates  of  the  gl v>l>e. 
Hany  of  them  have  an  acid  and  ini«9a»«^ 
poisotioas  milk,  as  the  upas  tree  of  Imwrn^  and 
certain  Indian  species  of  fig. 

BEEAKEliS,  the  waves  of  the  sea  which  are 
broken  violently  by  rocks  lying  under  the  sor- 
£Etce  of  the  wiUer  or  by  the  shore  its^  and 
which  dissolve  their  Tolmne  into  white  foam. 

BREAKWATER,  an  ob?tructi(in  of  any  kind 
raised  to  (mpose  the  action  of  the  wavee,  aad 
make  safe  harbors  and  tmdsteads.  The  ooter 
mole  of  the  horbor  of  Civit.a  Vecchia  wa.-*  boih 
by  the  emperor  Tridan  for  this  purpose ;  ad 
the  pieni  of  ancient  Pinsos  and  at  Rhodes  mn 
of  tfie  Fa:-T  ?  cla<s  of  stmrtnrc?.  Hcrol,  it  is 
Stated  by  J  usephua,  in  order  to  form  a  port  be- 
tween Dora  and  Joppa,  ordered  mighty  atoDM 
to  be  ca.-t  into  the  sea  in  20  fathoms  water,  to 
prepare  a  foundation;  the  greater  number  d 
them  60  feet  in  length,  9  fMl  deep,  and  10  ii»et 
wide,  and  some  were  oven  larger  than  th«se. 
In  tho  U30  of  eucli  immense  blocka  of  >toat, 
the  tme  principles  of  constructing  a  permanot 
barrier  to  the  waves,  «q>ear  to  have  been  beir 
ter  understood  than  tney  wofe  17  centaito 
afterward.  In  modern  time^:,  Hio  great  breik- 
waters  aro  those  of  Chorbotuv  ia  France^  of 
Plymootii  in  England,  and  of  Delftware  btcrla 
this  country.  From  tho  experience  aoquiR<l 
by  their  construction  and  history,  principle 
before  little  understood  have  been  ^tahl^di, 
upon  which  snrh  works  must  be  l>tiilt  to  widi- 
stand  the  enormoos  forces  opposed  to  tlieir  M^ 
manenoy.  These  were  so  little  imdetMoiNt  is 
the  last  centnrr,  th.nt  one  of  the  eotnmlsaoQef 
appointed  by  direcliou  of  Louis  XVI.  to  r«p(St 
upon  the  best  locality  for  establishing^  miywil' 
the  English  coast,  a  port  and  naval  ar^ensl,  re- 
commended the  construction  of  a  dike  uf  i,O0O 
toises  in  length,  in  water  70  fv  et  doep,  in  frcast 
of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  by  sinking  a  tait 
number  of  shipe  filled  with  masonry  as  a 
cU-u^,  and  covering  these  with  heavy  stono^  ><) 
within  18  feet  of  tho  surface.  And  when  at 
last!  of  the  ablest aaTa].offieeni  and  eo^inM* 
of  France  were  appointed  to  execute  tfu-  wc-l:, 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stnpea- 
dons  operalioiu,  oertainly  the  greatest  pieeesf 
hydraulic  arohitectnre,  ever  nTioertakcn  br  rr.ax 
the  plan  they  adopted  was  uue  which  proved  in- 
praotiiQalUe  after  having  been  proseaited  ttm 
th«  jmt  17M  to  1789,  at  enoRnona  opM 
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Thia  plan  was  the  eonsfrnctjon  of  hn  jrc  trnncato<l 
cones  of  timber,  vvkicL,  uf  the  reduced  sue  at 
which  they  were  actually  bailt,  measnred  86  feet 
ia  helghL  with  a  circomferenoe  of  472  feet  at 
baie,  and  8S9  ftet  at  top,  the  angle  of  the  slope 
being  CO'.    Tlii.s  WiiH  strougthened  I'y  an  inte- 
rior ooncentric  oooo,  5  feet  10  iaches  withiu 
the  enter  om.  The  fWune  of  each  was  nude 
of  Fi^  ],ir::.>  uprlf^lit  tlniliurs  24  feet  long  and  1 
footsauaro.   On  these  were  erected  80  more 
of  14  liset  in  length,  m^lng,  for  the  9  exterior 
and  2  interior  portions,  820  of  these  tipriphts. 
The  machine  was  then  planked,  liooi»ed,  and 
ilmily  bolted  together.    The  first  cone  was 
built  and  flouted  at  ITarre,  then  taken  to  pieces, 
tr&niiportcd  tu  Cherbourg,  and  tioiUed  olT  and 
^ank  on  June  9,  1734;  am.  the  second  on  July 
7  following,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  specta- 
tors ;  but  before  the  cavity  of  this  uno  oould 
bo  filled  with  stones,  its  upper  part  was  demol- 
ished in  a  storm  of  6  days'  oontlnnanoe  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  stones  ft  oonteiiMd  were  tpread 
over  the  li'ift.im,  interfering  with  tlio  placing 
of  the  next  cone.  The  original  plan  was  to 
aet  90  of  these  oonea,  of  160  ftet  diameter  at 
ba.He,  GO  at  top,  and  C5  feet  lieight,  in  succes- 
sion, and  till  thcra  with  loofec  stouea  or  mason- 
ry, and  the  spaces  between  them  with  anetr 
w  nrlv .  f  ir  »n  chains,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
w  uvci..    The  number  was  afterward  reduced  to 
6^  After  the  2d  cone  wont  to  pieces,  the  gov- 
ernment directed  that  the  remamder  sIuaiM  1)0 
set  102  feet  apart.    This  distauce,  by  a  new  or- 
der, wilH  increased  to  1,280  feet  the  spaces  to  bo 
filled  in  with  loose  sttmea*  At  last,  when  18 
oonea  lud  hem  sank  at  enonnoos  eSnpeose,  and 
with  serious  damage  to  many  of  them,  the 
plan  was  ahendoDed,  the  tops  of  those  left 
standing  were  eat  off  down  to  low«water  marie 
in  17S9,  and  the  system  of  con>trnction  hy 
aink'pg  rockh  wa^  reco^Lzed  as  the  only  pro- 
cess sure  to  succeed.  The  filling  In  or  stone 
was  continue<l  till,  at  the  end  t)f  tno  year  1790, 
the  quantity  suuk  wa^  CbtimattHl  at.  5,300,000 
tODS ;  and  the  total  expenditure,  by  the  esti« 
iDfito  ]»r(^ent<'d  to  the  legislative  assembly  in 
17.»2,  w  juiiUout 81,000,000  francs, or $5,800,000. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  departments 
of  war,  marine,  and  the  interior,  in  1792,  re- 
ported, after  careful  examination  of  the  dilw 
and  ( the  partial  protection  it  already  afford- 
ed nt  diiTerent  sta^  of  the  tide,  t)iat  ita  sta- 
Hlity  conld  not  be  depended  npon  except  by 
ti  e  i;-c  <if  l.irgcr  bliKks  of  stone  as  a  facing 
than  Imd  before  been  employed — these  stones 
shoold  he  at  least  of  15  to  SO  ftet  eohe ;  and 
tbey  rcoommonded  that  the  dike  bo  raised  31 
feet  nbovo  the  level  of  the  lowest  tide,  wldeh 
woald  make  it  about  0  feet  above  tiiat  of  the 
liighe^t  tl  lo^.    But  the  revolution  suooeedlng, 
further  uiak  was  interrupted.    In  1802,  by 
•dTico  of  a  new  ootninisrioa  an>olDted  S  Tsara 
previously  by  a  new  government,  it  vrm  deter- 
iHiticd  to  raii^tho  central  portion  of  the  breuk- 
■^vat«r  to  the  height  before  recommended,  for 
196  in«tres(e40lMt)ialeiigtb,andtO8lveitA 


Itrendth  nt  top  of  1 9.6  metres,  in  order  to  con- 
struct upon  it  a  batterv  of  20  pieces  of  the 
heaviest  artillery ;  and  the  2  extremities  it  wai 
proposed  to  finally  oomplete  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   At  that  timo  the  old  work,  which  had 
(  ri-lnally  been  rai>ed  to  low-water  mark, 
redooed  by  the  action  <^  the  sea  to  15  or  18 
ftwt  below  it,  and  the  profile  imparted  to  It 
wan  regarded  as  that  of  greatest  ^■Ia!Ji^l^y  with 
least  ozpenditiu^  of  material.    The  interior 
dopewM  one  of  equal  height  and  base,  13.5 
metres.   Tlie  slope  exposed  to  the  sea  liad  at 
bottom  a  height  of  6.8  metres  to  a  ba^M  uf  9, 
succeeded  by  one  of  6il  to  a  base  of  47.5 ;  ita 
original  fonn  vraa  n  nniform  slope  of  1  in 
height  to  3  of  bu&e.    The  sea  washing  over  the 
top  tended  to  move  the  stones  from  the  ont- 
siue  to  the  inside  ;  and  this  action  it  was  essen- 
tial to  oppose  l»y  raiding  the  top  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.   In  1803,  the  central  por- 
tion was  completed  to  low-water  mark,  and  a 
saueralnioture  or  parapet,  of  blocks  of  60  to  80 
cubio  feet  each,  was  raised  alon^'  tlie  smilh  or 
inner  side  to  the  height  of  tho  highest  tides, 
along  which  the  smaller  stones  used  in  the 
con-struction.  pre^'jed  upward  by  tlio  great 
waves  in  the  winter  storms,  collected  and 
formed  a  solid  and  compact  siuface,  at  a  new 
slope,  of  which  the  base  was  about  quadrujile 
the  vertical  height.    It,  was  ob.*rved  that,  the 
lateral  movement  of  the  small  stones  by  the 
storni'»,  driving  oMi<|Tioly  along  the  outer  face 
of  tlie  dike,  caused  them  to  collect  at  each  ex- 
tremity in  a  conical  mound  of  the  precise  con- 
figuration traoed  for  the  proposed  terminal  bat- 
tviee;  bnttoiireTentthefrextendhsgtntoand 
obstructing  the  posses,  it  was  found  indispeii.-a- 
ble  to  face  the  whole  exterior  with  blocks  larce 
enoo^  to  redat  these  oblique  impulsions,  m 
May,  1805,  the  battery  on  the  central  i)ortion 
was  armed  with  .20  pieces  of  heavy  ordnanco. 
Li  Februaiy  and  May,  1807,  occurred  2  great 
storms,  the  effects  of  which  upon  this  portion, 
as  also  of  tho  unprecedentedly  severe  storm  of 
Feb.  12,  1808,  are  described  in  tiie  Memoir 
upon  the  Dike  of  CLerbonrp,  ccnipared  with 
the  Jetty  or  Bre:ikwater  at  I'lyutouilj,"  by  tho 
baron  Cachin,  inspector-general  of  roads  and 
bridges.    In  tho  last-named  storm  the  battery 
was  submerged,  the  parapet  was  upset,  and  the 
barracks  and  garrison,  with   O  *  ni'  n,  wcro 
swept  ftwi^r*   The  large  blocks  of  stone,  with 
whi<di  tite  dike  was  meed,  were  by  this  stonn 
arranged  in  new  position*,  and  so  closely 
stow^  that  they  appeared  aa  if  placed  by 
^e  hmd  of  man  in  positioDB  of  tho  most 
]>erfeft  stabilitv.    Ah.  tnns  arranged,  tho  out- 
er t-ide  presents  4  f^loi>e».    At  tho  uppt  r  jiart, 
reAched  only  by  tho  tops  of  tho  wa\«  -»,  the 
heit;ht  is  to  tliC  ba>e  jus  100  to  185.  Be- 
n«aLh  this  is  tho  sjiaco  between  tho  high 
and  low-water  marks,  which  is  ex]»osed  at 
all  tiiue^  of  tide  to  tho  rno-t  violent  action  of 
the  6ca.    hs  slope  is  the  uiost  inclined,  tho 
height  being  to  tho  base  as  100  to  5i0.  IkdoW 
the  lowest  spring  tides  is  *  i;paoe  hat  UtUe  ei> 
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posed  to  tho  nction  of  the  wftvet ;  Cho  hoifrht 
of  tills  blopu  to  its  haso  'n  as  100  to  802.  Thu 
lowest  part  which  is  always  subuiorgod  has  a 
height  of  100  to  a  base  of  125.  Tho  slop©  on 
tho  inner  sido  is  of  45°.  From  tho  ciperi- 
cnco  of  these  2  hreiikwators,  inwimparably  tho 
crreatest  of  their  sort  wliich  the  niiud  of  man 
has  ever  contcinplattxl  to  undertake,  M.  Ca- 
chiu  concludes  witli  tho  ob:^.'rvutioD,  tliat  if 
man  bo  strong  enough  to  heap  tugether  rockn 
in  tho  midst  of  tho  ocean,  the  action  of  tlio  si^a 
aluno  can  disposo  them  in  tlio  manner  most 
likely  to  insuro  their  proper  stability.  Thia,  it 
may  bo  addcd^  will  necessarily  vary  in  form 
with  tlio  ppocilic  gravity  and  size  of  tho  stouos 
UM.'d.  Tho  Iciiptli  of  tho  dike,  as  reported  by 
M.  Cachin,  is  8,7C3  metres — 2^  miles;  and  tho 
area  of  its  transverse  section  1,850  s^piaro  me- 
tres. When  coinploto,  it  is  intended  to  extend 
from  3  to  4  miles,  running  nearly  W.  N.  W. 
from  tho  Isle  I'ileo  toward  Qucnmevillo.  In 
1S30  it  was  decided  to  raise  tho  diKo  by  build- 
ing up  a  wall  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with 
granite  to  tho  height  of  6  feet  abovo  highest 
water.  This  is  protected  by  a  foreshore  of 
great  blocks  of  stone  on  tho  outer  side,  which 
extend  in  a  sIojm)  of  120  feet  to  tho  depth  of 
21  feet  below  low-water  mark.  Tliis  nearly 
verticiU  wall  (tho  slope  of  ita  8i»le8  being  |  to 
1)  is  80  feet  8  inches  wide  at  base,  and  29  feet 
8  inches  wide  at  top.  A  parapet  is  raised  to 
tlio  height  of  6  feet  upon  ita  outer  edge,  which 
is  8  feet  3  inches  thick ;  at  top  8  fet  t  G  inchea 
wide.  Tho  altitude  of  tho  breakwater  is  given 
by  tho  United  States  commistiion  of  engineers 
and  naval  oQlcers.  who  examined  it  in  lb20,  at 
72,Vn  feet,  tho  uaso  of  its  sea-slope  being 
828, feet ;  and  they  state  tliat  similar  propor- 
tions were  a<lopted  at  tho  Plymouth  break- 
water, tho  altitude  of  which  ia  67  feet  and 
base  180  feet.  Tho  inner  slope  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  built  at  an  angle  of  32',  although  tliat 
of  Cherbourg  had  stood  perfectly  well  at  46**. 
Tho  adoi>tion  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work 
by  tho  English  and  American  engineers,  suffi- 
ciently proves  tho  correctness  of  ita  principles, 
tliough  by  some  English  authorities  tho  work 
is  alluded  to  as  a  fadure. — Tho  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  England,  was  commenced  in  1812, 
and  it  was  considered  as  completed  in  1841. 
Its  object  was  to  protect  tho  inner  harbor  from 
tho  heavy  sea  tliat  is  driven  in  by  southerly 
Btorms.  Its  dimensions  are  oidy  about  |  thoso 
of  tho  breakwater  at  Cherbourg,  its  Ujtal  length 
being  1,700  yards,  made  up  of  a  central  por- 
tion of  1,000  yorda,  and  a  wing  bending  in 
from  each  end,  at  an  angle  of  120",  of  850 
yards.  Ita  profile  ia  993  square  feet.  It  was 
designed  to  have  a  base  of  210  feet,  breadth  at 
top  30  feet,  and  height  \n  tho  middle  40  feet. 
Ita  actual  height  exceeds  this,  but  it  la  only 
about  8  feet  abovo  tho  highest  tides.  It  ia 
built  of  large  blocks  of  Umestono,  some  ex- 
ceeding 5  tons  in  weight,  brought  in  vessels 
from  Uie  quarriea  at  Catwater,  about  2^  miles 
up  tho  harbor.    Tho  convcnicnco  of  position 
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facilities  of  (juarrying  tlio  stone,  and  ti»  judi- 
cious arrangements  introduced,  made  th«  worii 
of  comparatively  light  expense.  After  toot 
ezperieuco  was  had,  the  stone  was  qnirroj 
by  contract  at  2».  6<L  (58  cents)  per  ton,  tsd 
transported  for  84  cents ;  and  the  total  cos 
of  tlie  stone  laid,  including  land  parduMs,  sal- 
aries, buildings,  6tc,  waa  estimated  ia  1816  £ 
about  8«.  1^,  per  ton.  In  1841,  it  vu  oi- 
oulated  that  8,869,261  tons  of  stone  had  btc 
laid,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
pounds.  In  1854  tho  expenditores  bad  movst- 
ed  to  £1,528,089 ;  tho  sum  of  £13.000  wis 
appropriated  for  further  expenses,  and  B\M 
more  estimated  aa  necessary  to  complete  tk 
work.  Tho  16  vessels  kept  employed  in  tm?- 
porting  tho  stono  were  furnished  with  8  ri3- 
ways  laid  along  in  tho  hold,  upon  which  veR 
nm  the  loaded  cars  from  tho  qnnrrica,  entew 
through  2  stem-ports.  These  conld  be  ti^7 
closed  when  tlio  vcasel  was  loaded.  On  eic^ 
sido  were  arranged  8  trucks  of  the  extreme  » 
pacity  of  5  tons  each.  In  discharging  tiw 
M'ere  drawn  out  by  a  windlass  on  deck,  ai 
upset  as  they  passed  out  of  tho  ports,  e»(i« 
being  drawn  up  on  tho  deck  and  run  fomrJ 
to  make  room  for  those  behind.  At  the  flw- 
ries  tliey  left  tlio  deck,  and  the  track  oo  wLki 
they  descended  over  tlie  stem  being  raised  ip. 
tho  loaded  cars  were  run  under  it,  into  tbf 
hold.  TIjo  usual  cargo  of  46  to  65  ton«c»l 
tliua  bo  discharged  in  less  than  an  how.  0: 
Jan.  19,  1817,  tho  work  was  in^ 
the  most  severe  storms  ever  knovn.  T» 
breakwater,  tliongh  in  an  unfinished  confitis. 
caused  perfect  prote<*tion  to  tho  inner 
where  without  it  tho  damage  would  hiwl*: 
immense.  Provioua  gales  had  had  no 
upon  it ;  but  this  cauaed  tho  upper  stntta  c 
tlie  finished  part,  200  yards  in  length  tsAVt 
breadth,  to  bo  stripped,  and  the  huge  st<ae^ 
2  to  6  tons  weight  to  be  carried  ovit  from 
outside,  and  deposited  upon  tho  uorthtra »« 
of  tho  breakwater.  Tho  quantity  thffl  ^ 
moved  wa«  estimated  at  8,000  tons.  Sinoe'* 
timo  tho  outer  slope  has  been  "  cati 
regular  courses  of  masonry,  dowellcd,  j^S*- 
dovetailed,  and  cramped  together;  them^ 
bell  being  brought  into  requisition  for  pU^ 
tho  lower  courses,  which  were  of  P**"}*^ 
were  laid  horizontally  on  their  J^"^'"*}*. 
and  dovetailed,  lewised,  and  bolted  togw* 
Tliis  work  was  reported  by  Mr.  Stnait,  * 
superintendent  of  tho  breakwater,  to  M« 
been  dono  on  a  slope  of  6  to  1,  m 
had  left  it  The  foot  of  tlie  enter  slope » 
also  been  extended  farther  out  with jc* 
Btonoa,  to  give  protection  to  the  courses 
sonry. — In  the  plan  of  construction  of  ^ 
breakwater  for  a  narbor  of  refuge  at  I^'^'jr 
England  in  1846,  a  propoaition  was  frjjw 
entertained  by  the  commission,  of 
vertical  wall  for  a  breakwater,,  brafed  ** 
base  by  sloping  piles  of  stone ;  and  the 
recommended  by  man/  ezxdneDt  meo  $sfi^^ 
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lomioal  method,  and  ono  that  mipTit  ha  de- 
fended upoa  for  ■tabilitjr*  B/  their  reports  it 
roald        thej  ftttaehod  bnt  little  importanoe 

»>  tho  liorizofitnl  shock  wliirh  ft  wnve,  driven 
)y  tho  winds  and  iwajing  backward  and  for- 
ivard,  gives  hj  its  Inertia,  when  It  impinges 
ipon  a  vortical  wall.  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
me  of  tho  conunissioo,  strooglj  dissented  from 
;heir  -views  in  the  able  report  he  presented  to 
ho  house  of  cominons.  lie  also  strongly  op- 
KMed  tbe  use  of  brioks  cemented  into  blocks^ 
IS  was  reeorameiided  by  some,  or  of  anj  mate- 
Iiil  hut  .stone,  in  tho  for;  is  ;il ready  proved  so 
^vontageoos  at  Cherbourg  and  Pi^ooth. — 
rho  oonstmetlon  of  an  important  breakwater 
V  a,s  commenced  at  Portland  oil  tho  8<juthern 
oast  of  .Knglandj  in  1849.  It  is  to  consist  of 
a  outer  and  imier  nuile,  tho  total  length  of 
rhich  is  to  bo  2,500  yards,  Tho  area  these 
v'ill  protect  is  about  2,107  acres  of  Portland 
>ay,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  is  from  8 
o  10  fathoms.  The  entrance  is  made  avulable 
or  the  largest  men-of-war  and  steamers.  About 
000,000  tons  of  stone  had  been  deposited  up 
o  tbe  early  part  of  the  year  1858,  and  tho 
.rrangementtf  are  so  complete  for  running  down 
bo  stone  upon  the  several  linos  of  railway 
aid  from  the  quarries,  that  nearly  600,000  tons 
an  be  deposited  annuiBlly.  These  quarries  ore 
»f  the  oolitic  limestone  or  Portland  stone,  the 
ame  which  furnished  the  stone  for  St.  Paul's 
Athedral,  London,  and  for  the  bridges  of 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars.  They  are  upon 
ammits  of  considerable  elevation — one  full  800 
ect  above  tho  water,  from  which  the  wagons 
loscend  by  gravity  to  the  breakwater,  the 
oaded  cars  drawing  up  the  empty.  Stone  is 
[uarried  by  convicts,  of  whom  923  are  kept 
hns  employed ;  and  89G  other  laborers  are  en- 
^ged  in  other  work  connected  with  the  con- 
itruction.  The  stone  used  is  rubble,  faced  with 
argo  hlock^  some  of  which  are  quarried  and 
aid,  weif:hing  5  to  6  tons.  Although  the  work 
considerably  exceeds  in  extent  tho  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  its  estimated  cost,  from  the  economi- 
cal ar^a^geInent^t  and  convenient  supplies  of 
»tone,  is  less  tlian  one  million  pounds  sterling. — 
[n  1 82 S,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  govern* 
inent  of  the  United  States,  under  act  of  00D« 
irress  of  May  24,  1»24,  consisting  of  Conamo- 
dore  Rodgers  of  the  navy.  Brigadier-general 
l^rnard  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  William 
Strickland,  architect  and  engineer,  recommend- 
ed tlie  construction  of  a  breakwater  in  Dela- 
ware bay,  just  within  Cape  Henlopen.  The 
work  was  required  from  tho  fact  that,  from 
New  York  harbor  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeuko 
l>ay,  there  was  no  good  place  of  shelter  along 
the  coast  for  vessels  exposed  to  easterly  gales. 
The  entrance  of  Delaware  bay  on  the  south 
side  was  judged  the  most  advantageous  point 
for  constructing  a  harbor  of  refuge,  though  it 
was  exposed  both  to  tlie  mot^t  daugurous  gales 
from  the  Atlantic  betwoeo  B.  8.  B.  and  K.  E. 
by  X.,  and  those  scross  tlio  WMtor-i  of  T>'A;\- 
warc  bay  from  N.  E.  by  I'i.  aruuud  lo  the  \S  . 


Tlio  place  is  also  exposed  to  the  fields  f»f  ice 
that  are  brought  down  by  tbe  ebb  tide  in  tho 
winter,  and  urged  on  by  the  heavy  nortlierly 

gales  of  this  treason.  Tlie  plan  of  th.e  hroak- 
water  was  oonaeqaently  designed  to  guard 
against  dangers  froin  thno  different  directiona. 
It  consisted,  first,  of  a  straight  mole,  1,203 
yards  long,  in  water  of  5  to  6  fathoms  d^th, 
tbe  SM  slope  baving  a  base  of  106f  feet  to  a 
height  of  39  feet,  and  profiled  after  tho  curvi- 
linear figure  assumed  by  tho  breakwater  at 
Oherbottii|;  tiie  inner  dope  to  be  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  The  width  at  t'op  w;w  designed  to  he 
82  feet  (afterward  increased  to  8u),  and  the 
mHre  widtb  at  base  1661  feet  (afterward  in- 
creased to  175  feet).  It.s  position  wa.s  in  a  line 
tangent  to  the  seaward  extremity  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, extending  E.  8.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.,  which 
is  in  the  original  course  of  the  ebb  tide;  the 
shore  of  the  cape  is  1,000  yards  distant  from 
its  eastern  end  on  the  course  of  tho  break- 
water, but  only  500  yards  opposite  toward  tho 
south.  This  mole  protects  the  harbor  behind 
it  from  the  northern  and  eastern  winds.  The 
second  mole,  designated  as  the  ice-breaker,  is 
opposite  tlio  western  end  of  the  breakwater 
proper,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of 
850  yards.  It  lies  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  W.  !  .  S 
direction,  making  an  angle  of  146|°  with  tho 
course  of  the  other.  The  area  protected  against 
all  the  most  dangerous  winds,  with  a  depth  of 
8  to  6  fathoms,  is  estimated  at  860  acres.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1829,  under  direction 
of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  in  1884  it  was  so  far 
advanced,  tliat  vessels  found  protection  behind 
it  Blocks  of  rubble  from  the  nearest  quarries 
were  thrown  in  to  form  their  own  slope  s  for  a 
foundation.  The  outer  covering  to  within  6 
feet  of  low-water  mark  was  of  blocks  from  2 
to  8  tons  weight ;  from  this  to  low-water  mark 
they  were  of  8  tons;  thence  to  high-water 
mark,  8  to  4  tons,  and  above  this,  4  to  5  tons, 
to  a  height  of  4  feet  8  inches  above  highest 
water.  The  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  nearly  5 
feet,  equinoctial  tides  7  feet,  and  extreme  tides 
10  feet  As  the  breakwater  was  built,  its  ex- 
terior slope  for  the  first  16  feet  from  bottom  was 
at«n  angle  of  45°.  thence  to  summit  28°,  or  S 
to  1.  The  inner  slope  was  45°.  Tho  surfaces 
of  both  slopes  to  tlie  level  of  low  water  were 
paved  with  rough  blocks  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  slope,  and  well  wedged  together,  thus  pre- 
senting a<?  little  surface  as  practicable  to  the 
action  of  tlie  waves.  Tho  stone  used  in  this 
work  was  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
some  trap  rock  from  the  Palisades  on  tho  Hud- 
son river,  greenstone  from  the  northern  part  of 
Delaware,  and  gneiss  from  different  quarries  in 
Delaware.  These  rocks,  though  averaging  a 
weight  of  175  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and 
em^oyed  of  tbe  dimensions  named,  were  in- 
sumcient  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  tho  construction  of  tho  moles. 
During  the  winter  eeaeon,  those  upon  tho  aur- 
f:ice  f»f  t!H«  \v"rk  were  more  or  less  displaced, 
md  a  kr^u  piece  of  7  tons  weight  was  moved 
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in  one  storm  16  foot  to  tho  inner  slope  of  the 
icc-ljrt  akur,  dnvrn  which  it  was  lost.  At  the 
mine  lium  about  200  tons  of  other  heavy  stone, 
that  had  been  thoroughly  wedged  and  coin- 
paoted  together,  was  torn  up  and  ewep(  over  to 
the  inner  ride. — ^The  ezperienoe  aoqo&ed  bj  aD 
1 1  It  sell  rt-ak  watc-  rs,  ni  i  d  1 1  y  1 1 1  o  action  of  tho  waves 
upon  ooaste  expoec-d  to  their  greatest  violenoe. 
estaMiiAiee  the  principle  that  Mocks  of  stone  of 
larp-i^  dimensions  only  can  be  depended  iii)on  t'> 
retaLa  their  plaoes;  that  tiiougb  smaller  ones 
nay  be  dovetailed  together,  and  preeent  tn 
apparently  fsolid  fonnHation,  the  heavy  waves 
exert  a  hydrostatic  pr»;s8ure  upward  propor- 
tional to  their  height,  while  the  horizontal 
movement  of  tho  wave  i"^  exerted  to  tlirust  tho 
m&M  forward.  Hr.  James  Walker,  president 
of  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers, 
advanced  the  opinion  in  1841  thot  n  i)artial 
vflcuuni  ia  created  by  tlio  action  of  tho  waves, 
and  tho  atmospheric  pressure  being  taken  off 
for  an  instanti  the  mass  of  etoue  is  tlio  more 
readily  inflnenoed  hy  the  forces  which  at  the 
same  time  solicit  it.  Engineer  and 

Architect  s  Journal,"  Sept.  1641.)  If  the  whole 
atmoepberio  jpresniro  were  taken  off  the  snr- 
face,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  tho  rcnuivid  of 
a  weiglit  represented  by  a  coluum  of  rock 
1I|  foot  deep,  weighing  176  ponnds  tothecnbio 
foot.  Under  Ftu  li  circumstances,  and  c^tpostd 
to  tho  aetiou  of  a  wave  20  feet  high,  which  ia 
capable  of  moving  masses  of  rock  71  feet  deep, 
stability  would  he  insured  only  by  the  addition 
of  this  amount  to  the  11^  feet.  Jiut  ai&  it  id 
not  probablo  that  a  large  pro]iortion  of  Uie  at- 
mospherio  pn^uro  is  over  thus  removed,  and 
as  22  feot  is  regarded  as  tho  inaxinuim  height 
of  waves,  a  depth  of  solid  t>t«me  of  15  feet, 
used  OS  a  coping,  would  probablj  resi»t  all  ao> 
tlon  of  the  waves.  The  sabject  Is  ably  treated 
in  a  papi-r  ''On  the  Turn;  uf  tin;  Wind  and 
Sea,''  by  KllwrK»d  2dorris,  civil  engineer,  who 
was  ernployt^d  as  an  assistant  in  the  constrno- 
tion  of  t!n'  1  Vela  ware  breakwater,  published  in 
the  "Journal  of  tiio  Frankhu  lii»iiiute,"  yd  se- 
ries, vol.  ill.,  1842.  Mr.  Morris  propOMa  a 
new  form  of  const  niction  of  breakwater^  of 
wliich  a  Irua.HvcrjKj  section  is  figured  in  the 
article  referred  to.  It  consists  esseuiially  of 
a  senii-cyliudrical  mass  of  stone  at  least  32  feet 
in  diameter,  formed  within  of  rubble  stono 
well  set  in  cement  mortar,  and  witliout  of  large 
blocks  shaped  and  arranged  as  arched  Btonea^ 
and  cemented  and  bonded  together ;  the  base 
of  the  arch  to  be  upon  u  eenienied  tloor  sloping 
toward  the  sea  with  au  iuclin^tiuu  of  about  d 
feet  base  to  1  foot  risa  Tho  seaward  side  of 
the  areh  is  to  be  pmteotcd  by  a  fi>re.<]i<ire  of 
rough  cnbiral  blocks  weighing  above  10  tons 
each;  thl.  work  to  reach  aMve  tho  highest 
tide«.  riiid  slni.o  down  fit  an  angle  of  2^  or  8 
to  1,  aud  bclovv  low  water  2  to  1.  Thtis  built, 
the  wliole  cylindrical  mass  would  gravitate  aa 
one  bo<ly ;  and  tho  weight  of  tho  upper  por- 
tion would  bo  most  advantageously  di^itributed 
to  bind  together  and  hold  down  all  part*  of  tho 


work.  The  construction  and  history  o(  tl« 
principal  breakwaters  aro  fidly  treated  ii;  ib« 
>;rcat  work  of  Sir  Joloi  liwmic,  jiruiidtci;  of 
tiie  institution  of  civil  engineers,  upon  Briliiii 
and  foreign  harbon^  pauisbed  in  1854,  in  \ 
fbno  Tonnnett. — Brmantan  of  cousidmUe 
rni^irnitudc  have  bei-n  constructed  upon  Ha 
northern  lakes  for  the  protootioB  of  br- 
as at  Boflbto  and  Olevdand  oa  Ida 
"Frio,  and  Chlcuro  rn  Lake  iTichigan.  Tk 
lirst-named  is  a  mudsive  pier  of  Moofc-vod. 
Piha  driven  in  rows  Into  thaeind  an  nme- 
times  employed  for  the  construction  nf  Ymk 
waters ;  but  they  are  of  little  btrme  m  a- 
posod  situations.  Beaches  are  protected  tim 
the  iiiro:!;!--'  df  tho  tea  by  this  liietliud,  Iv  bf- 
eri>  of  brii^li  kept  down  by  slonci,  ialciwlci  lo 
hold  tho  sand  together  and  collect  more,  du: 
also  by  triangular  frames  of  timber,  m»£e<A 
closely  together  and  kept  in  place  by  stooe 
placed  upon  tho  projecting  ends  of  the  tiabai 
which  eerve  as  tho  base  of  the  fntaxn. 

BREAM  (0O0ietweufyarit,ODv.>  an  aonik 
ptorygian  fi.sb,  of  tlio  family  p<reMf<f,  of 
aeveral  species  are  found  in  Korth  Amavx 
and  of  whidt  tho  abovo,  caDed  alis  idbS^ 
pondperch,  and  roach,  is  the  moft  comaan.  b 
this  genus  the  borders  of  the  preopirculumkn 
a  few  dentioaUtions ;  no  teeth  on  the  fikin 
\h>W'^  ;u;fi  tonpne,  but  with  nilnute  ttxilm^ie 
jawji,  vomer,  aad  pharyngeals;  bnuicLJ  rsn 
6;  a  membranous  elongation  at  tiiu  Mpi  'i« 
operculum.    Tlu-i  bvantituUy  cxjlured sjtci** 
cwiniiiuu  ia  frc«ii  i)ondSj  and  is  an  «iaW 
edible  fish ;  the  length  rarely  eicoed*  8  iwbcs 
The  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  wiUi  hk: 
blotches  irroguhirly  distributed,  in  Mine  f?^- 
mens  arranged  longitudinally  ;  undoMag^irt? 
bloo  lioei^  longitndinally  across  the  gill  k^<^- 
opereotar  membrane  blaok,  with  a  bright  xx^}  I 
bloteb  i\t  its  posterior  {lortion  ;  aUloiocn ^ 
or  yeilowibli;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  bv^^ 
brown;  voUbnIs  and  peotorale  yellowiik  i'- 
body  is  compressed;  tlic  b;irk  carve?  Trrrr»:.> 
ally  as  far  as  tlie  posterior  extremity  oi  iit^  ^  | 
fin,  and  then  abruptly  giTca  plaoe  to  tiie  j 
portion  of  the  tail ;  tho  eyes  arc  Inrs^  srn! '  ^' -'  ^ 
iar ;  nostrils  double,  the  anterior  iuI>uIjx; 
small  and  tnunite,  teeth  sharp;  thelsunl'- 
ossumcs  the  curve  of  the  buck ;  the  sdif* «' 
tho  body  are  large,  and  deuLnted  at  tin  1<* 
small  at  tho  base  of  the  fins ;  the  pect»nl<  ^■ 
loniL  and  the  caudal  emai^ginate.  Tli«  ^ 
\mma  a  dreolar  nest  along  we  shore,  by 
ingtho  weeds  and  excavating  the  s^inlto  »^<f^ 
of  ^  a  foot  and  an  extent  of  2  £eet;  soukuw' 
20  or  80  occur  within  the  ^Moe  of  a 

:ind  often  in  vory  shallow  water;  overtbti* 
the  lish  hovers,  protecting  its  eggs  J'* 
for  weeks;  it  darts  against  other  Mi^^^' 
came  near,  and  is  so  int.  r.t  on  it^  p^I*'*^ 
that  a  spectator  cau  ajjproaoh  vi-rv  doj". 
oven  handle  it.   This  species  ha-J  s 
tribtitioii,  being  found  in  New  HnuKi»i<t 
Canadian  Likes^  the  2?ew  Ikifiland  ttskS;  Osm. 
Xentnokj,  4iv  Thenainoclhmniif*** 
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OrMt  Britain  lo  8CT«ral  nwlne  tpedM  of  tlM 

f fivY  itpfrrif/iT,  as  to  tlic  canfharv9  griont^,  Ctiv  . 
;ai'l  t< )  2  i{>coie9  of  pa^elius;  ai»o  Ui  8njiiuo  inula- 
copteiTfftaiit  of  iM  cvp  fluBilT',  i»  ^KPrimw 
bnma,  Linn. 

IJKEASTPLATE,  the  principal  piece  of  dofen- 
flirf  armor  for  the  body,  ca]l»-><l  in  Urcek  iufui^, 
wliich  19  also  th9  word  for  Um  obeiti  in  Latin 
brita,  sapposod  to  bo  dirivted  from  lorvm,  a 
^^tr;l[^,  as  if  it  ha<l  boon  originally  made  of  leather; 
and  in  French  euiraue,  of  oertainly  the  same  etj- 
mokesr  which  to  more  qnesHonftbly  oMigoed  to 
f!io  %vonl  torira.  In  the  olde-it  ant!ioriti^.N,  b»>th 
ficnptarsl  aiid  classical,  we  find  tiiat  dft<iu«ive 
•nnor  of  all  sorts  was  made  of  brass  or  bronze, 
except  t!ie  buckler  or  aliicld  only,  the  ba*^is  of 
which  Wild  varion%  sometimes  of  Lull-hidtis  mac- 
erated and  doaMMnMny  titter  sometimM  of 
osier,  mul  lastly,  Bomctimcs  of  thin  pl  uik  <»ov- 
orod  with  Iciitlicr.    The  brcastpUito  wiw  inva- 
riably of  raetal,  unless  in  some  instances  among 
the  oriental  nations,  who  substituted  quilted 
Jackets  of  cotton  for  corslets  of  metal,  as  did  the 
Mexican-4  nnd  I'ornviaiis  ut  the  time  of  the  dis* 
corny  and  oonqaeet  of  tMi  ooatiiMnt  by  the 
BpftoUurdi.  The  QnMSk  eonlel;,  wMeh  -was  open 
i>n  the  chest,  mi<l  gliaptd  iniioh  liko  the  iii'  -^v  r:i 
conet*  of  fenxale  wear,  with  atnma  cf  metal 
oroflriBf  tho  ahoaldm  and  fttfoned  In  front  by 
iddofbmses,  often  representin:,'  lions'  or  spliinics' 
bead&  was  usually  modolkd  to  repre^nt  tho 
Sftked  body,  with  the  paps  tho  rib«i,  tho  Abdo> 
men,  and  even  the  nnvel,  clonirly  lif:xired  by  de- 
pressions or  elevations  in  the  material.  The  lat- 
ter was  OMttUy  a  bronie  of  many  metals,  araonp: 
which  the  most  prccions  minora^  aa  gi'Ui  anJ 
silver,  were  fi-cqueutly  mingled  wiili  copper, 
tin,  and  clectrum.  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
fstance  intended  by  that  name,  which  is  fre- 
quently foand  In  Homer.    Among  the  orien- 
tal nati«^nd  scale  armot  wa;<  in  nse ;  and  it  isoaid 
by  many  authors  that  the  Boman  kgionarics 
wore  chain  mi^  Thla  does  not,  however,  ap- 
])0:ir  to  bo  the  case,  from  tbo  nncii  nt  Ptaiucj*, 
wiiich  represent  tho  consuls  and  imperatora 
wearing  eofdels  of  tiie  Greek  frshion,  closely 
imitating  the  natural  fonn  of  the  naked  body;  or 
from  the  figures  of  Roman  soldiora,  on  Trajan's 
nnd  Antonine's  columns,  who  nsnally  are  armed 
witlj  bronst  and  back  pieces,  formed  of  broad, 
overlapping,  horijtontal  plates,  like  the  bands 
of  an  armadillo.   Tho  breaatputes  of  tho  com- 
plet*>  siiitd  of  the  middle  ttg<*s  wore  formed  of 
two  pieces,  for  the  breast  and  back,  cov«  ring 
tho  whole  trunk  frotn  tho  coUar-bune,  whore 
Uiey  were  overlaid  by  the  plates  of  the  gorgeta,  to 
the  hips  where  they  were  finished  by  a  wide 
projv.-t  iiix'  riin  or  tlan^'o,  sloping  outward  and 
downward  80  as  to  overhang  and  cover  the 
jointed  plates  oalled  fwlbMM^  or  tadeta,  which 
defendod  t!ie  fliiL:!i->.    The  two  piocos  were  con- 
nected uiK«vethe  shooldcr^and  on  the  ndes^  by 
cla»]>s  and  riToti^  and  eovered  the  whole  body, 
Icavini?  the  arms  entirely  unprotected,  exactly 
resembling,  in  that  respect,  a  modem  coat  wtth- 
^ttft4h«  awevn^  nmffl  mihooldan  wen  collared 


by  tho  iKildrons,  whleh  wen  pot  on  orer,  and. 

of  course^  after  t^^  breastplate.  This  pioco  of 
u;  nior,  iu  tho  middle  agen,  was  invariably  made 
of  sttvl,  and  was  peaked  in  front,  in  tho  form 
of  what  is  called  a  pigeon  broit^t,  in  orJ.  r  to 
cause  all  lanoe  points,  misiailc-s  or  ihriusts  of  iLo 
6word  to  be  glanced  aside  innocuous.  Tho 
modern  cuirasses  of  the  hea%-y  cavalry  of  tho 
hwt  and  present  eentary,  are  framed  exactly  on 
tlio  plan  of  tho  knights'  convicts  of  tho  middle 
ages  \  except  that,  as  no  gorget  or  armor  fur  tho 
limbe  la  now  worn,  they  are  flnid^  at  tiie  neck 
and  thonldors  by  jjrojocting  rims  I'l^*-'  those 
which  guard  the  hips.  In  the  English  and 
Austrian  services,  the  breastplates  of  the  cniras- 
sters  are  invariably  of  brif^ht  steel ;  in  the  French 
and  lioasian,  some  of  the  ri-jriments  as  the  pen- 
daimerie  and  carabineers  of  tho  former,  wear 
them  of  polished  brass. — The  hi  l  t)  1  u  >  of  tlie 
Juwish  high  priest,  worn  as  uu  ornament,  nut 
as  a  defence,  was  oom|KMedof  rich  stuff,  adorned 
with  1*2  precions  stones  engraved  with  tho  nnme« 
of  tlie  12  tribesi  of  l^raoL  It  hud  a  tjiiical, 
mystic  meaning. 

BREAST- WORK,  an  elevation  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  troops  against  the  shot  of 
(  my.  It  is  usually  a  mass  of  earth,  hut 
may  also  bo  made  of  gabions,  iascinesi  or  bags 
of  sand,  wool,  or  cotton.  Its  thiokoess  nrast  be 
made  to  vary,  accordinrr  to  tho  artillery  of  tho 
enemy,  but  should  seldotu  be  less  than  lU  f<.  et, 
and  its  height  should  bo  aneh  that  the  interior 
of  tho  intrenchments  cannot  be  commanded 
from  any  external  point. 

BREATII.   See  Rbspikatiox. 

lUlEATHITT,  a  county  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kentucky.  It  has  an  area  of  600  »q.  ni.,  and 
the  surface  is  diversified  by  Uffh  hills  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  and  moatly  covered  with  foresta. 
The  north  and  middle  fortes  of  Kentucky  river 
iritfrsocl  it.  Iron  oro  and  stone  coal  are  found 
in  some  abundance,  and  a  bed  of  sandstone  un- 
derlies the  whole  ooanty.  Timber,  coal,  bees- 
wax, and  ginseng  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
jport.  The  productions  in  1650  were  155,840 
iMashels  of  Ind'uin  corn,  2,083  of  oats,  8,016 
pounds  of  wool,  and  l,n,l<>  of  flax.  There  wero 
8  sawmills,  9  grii»l  mills  5  churches,  and  80 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  hi  1855,  $3T3,S17.  Vu\k  in  1850,  3,785, 
of  whotu  170  are  aiaves.  iho  county  was 
formed  in  1839,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
Breathitt,  late  governor  of  tho  state.  Capital, 
Jackson. 

BRfiBEUT,  Jkax  de,  one  of  tho  earliest 
French  nuanonaries to  Oansda,  bom  in  1 593,  died 
in  1649.  He  aet  adi  in  1«S5  with  Ohamplain, 

arrived  at  Quebec  when  but  a  single  house  was 
soon  there,  and  fixed  his  residence  among  tho 
Hnraoa.  He  leaned  th^  language,  and  gained 
their  confidence.  In  1649  thoy  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Iroquois^  and  Br^beof  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  iff  whom  he  was  pot  to 
death  with  fri>,'htful  tortnroii,  l!i'<  " (' .tt  chi^m 
translated  into  the  language  of  Llio  iiuruxi:*"  was 
pabUihed  M  iWi  in  im 
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BRECCIA,  a  term  from  the  Italian^  applied 
to  rocks  composed  of  angular  fra^mentk,  wiieh 
appear  to  hnvo  onco  oxi!»te<l  in  other  fonnations. 
Xn«M  bro)^  up,  and  their  pieces  again  ooited, 
eoMtitate fhe  rodcs  eaUed  breodta.  Vtiwfraf- 
nients,  boforo  l.>eing  reunited,  arc  rolled  into  tho 
forma  of  pebbles,  the  new  rock  ia  thea  call- 
ed coofloiinnto  or  puddingtCone.  These  md 
brecciaa  are  of  frequent  c>e<'nrronoe  among  tho 
stratified  rocka.  Tlie  Potomac  marble,  of  which 
fine  speeimens  are  seen  hi  the  oolnmna  of  the 
honsc  of  rryrcsentAtives  at  Washington,  is  a  breo- 
ciaof  marble,  sandstone,  and  other  minerals  foond 
Ib  the  new  red  sandstone  formatiao,  iriiere  it 
crrwcs  tho  Potomac.  Its  rarions  components 
Laving  ditlerent  degrees  of  hariliie*?,  make  it 
a  dimcnlt  rock  to  pc^h,  and  prevent  its 
oomiog  into  general  nse,  as  its  bcautj  vonld 
render  desirable.  Qnarries  of  a  fine  brecciated 
nature  have  been  recently  opened  on  tho  ehoros 
of  Lake  Champion,  near  liorlington,  whidi 
promise  to  ftnmish  large  supplies  dr  e  besntiM 
(i:  ii:irn<  stone,  susceptiblc  of  a  high  polish, 
and  prestiotinff  a  variety  of  fine  colors,  in  which 
sslimm  and  dimrant  diedes  of  ydlo  w  and  bi^^ 
are  most  jiroTTiinent  When  breccias  are  pro- 
duced from  cocks  origiuallj  stratified  in  their 
laycnt,  it  is  eartooa  to  observe  how  the  Ikes  at 
these  layera  are  preserved  in  the  broken  fraff- 
ments,  and  m^y  bo  traced  in  tiio  various  direc- 
tions in  which  thejr  are  thrown  together.  Brec- 
cias are  also  an  artifioial  preparation,  as  in  the 
article  concrete. 

I^^^:C11E-DE-R0LA^T),  a  defile  of  tho  Py- 
renees between  France  and  Spain,  aboat  11 
miles  sonfh  of  tm.  It  foraia  a  mfBenlt  ]ms- 
fuige  200  or  300  feet  wide,  and  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9,600  !mt  above  the  sea.  On  either 
ride  rises  a  rooky  wall  from  800  to  000  Aet 
high,  and  surrounding  it  are  tho  rocks  railed 
Tours  de  Harbor^  The  name  of  this  deSlle 
signifies  the  "  breach  of  Roland,**  and  a  popular 

tradition  i;}  rnrrent  fiTrto'?;-  tlie  yxxfi^nnts  of  tho 
netgliboring  com  1 1  r y  Uuit  iioiand  opened  it  by  a 
]>low  of  his  swi  ;  i. 

BltECKENKlDGE,  a  county  in  tlio  N.  W. 
pert  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Tho 
Ohio  forms  its  N.  W.  Ixjundary,  and  its  south- 
em  limit  is  marked  bj  Bough  creek.  The  sur- 
ftoe  eonrists  of  undwating  uplands.  The  soil 
lias  ft  basis  of  red  clay  and  limestone,  ia  fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  most  remarkable  stream 
In  this  oovnty  is  (Sbdclii^  ereek.  A  few  ndles' 
below  its  source  it  suddenly  pluntrc^!  t  clow  tlio 
surface,  and  is  lost  for  5  or  0  miles,  when  it 
emerges  from  the  ground,  and  flows  into  the 
Ohio.  Penitentiary  cnve,  near  this  creek,  la 
said  to  contain  chambers  of  vast  size,  but  it  has 
never  been  thoroagfaly  explored.  The  prodno- 
tions  in  1850  amounted  to  621,766  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  12,387  of  wheat^  188,070  of  oats, 
3,258,344  I  oands  of  tobaooo^  ||^980  of  wool, 
and  20,813  of  flax.  There  were  10  sawmills, 
17  com  and  flonr  mills,  8  tanneries,  21  churches, 
and  GOO  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  ia  1865,  $^99&,8a6,  TJm  oommr 


was  formed  in  1799,  and  named  ia  liooor  of 
John  Breckinridge,  a  statecnan  of  KentodEj, 
Area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pilfuial880^10^fi(iitai 
1,966  were  alavee. 

B^OKENRIDGE,  Jahxs,  a  pronriasntflttl- 
zen  of  Virrrinia,  bom  Marcli  7,  1768,  b  tk 
oonnty  of  lk>tetonrt|  died  there  M&y  IS,  1833. 
H«  was  a  soldier  of  IhemolDtioii,  aaooMsM 
member  of  tho  bar,  a  prominent  lesulcr  cf  tbt 
old  federal  party  in  the  general  assembly  of  tlx 
state,  and  for  many  years  a  repre»enbdif»  df 
the  Botctonrt  district  in  tho  United  S'ji'e-c*-- 
gress,  an  active  and  eflicicnt  friend  of  tliai  ^.l: 
uapwyamaat  bgr  wliich  Virgima  proposet  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  CbeM4>etke  lith 
those  of  tho  Ohio,  and  a  zealous  eo-Iaborerinft 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  enterprise  of  fouDdinjir«i 
eetablisUiictheaniTerBityofVinniiiai  Siwrtl; 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Bw^andB  wsttdns  I# 
desoribe<l  his  character  in  these  teniii:  "Ka^*. 
edge  of  men ;  acquaintance  with  boaa^, 
hMils  of  oool  and  deep  fellcedoii;  ^kSooA 

iudgmont  of  the  effect  or  measures  prc-jiowlf* 
lis  consideration ;  an  nnerring  mor&I  am  ct 
whatwasjost;  aaiiifle^biaTCB6btioaU)iiii&- 
tain  it ;  the  ntmost  fwrneas  and  «nd«  i 
Judging  of  men  and  measures ;  conrsge  and 
titode,  moral  as  well  as  personal,  which  aotliiii^ 
could  subdue  or  shake;  a  striking  iifutj^ 
manners  and  deportment,  founded  upoa  «w 
scious  rectitude  and  honor,  and  sust^ed  vii> 
out  effort  or  pretension ;  these  were  the  p»s 
and  noble  qualitiefl  which  he  carried  to  tis  w 
vice  of  bis  country  in  her  pubho  coudcHn  ifi 
which  gave  him,  in  whatever  affiun  h«  bon^ 
part,  an  influenee  nulvewaBy  felt  and  idkM* 
edp.-<i;' 

BiiECKtNBIDGK,  Johw,  U.  B. 
general  under  Jeibiion,  dted  at  Lexiogtoo,  Kr. 

Dec.  14,  1906.   He  was  elected  LI 
from  Kentucky  in  1801,  and  introduced  in 
a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  180U? 
which  the  judiciary  system  of  the  rnitedSWfr 
had  been  essentially  changed, -cvLrai  aevr. 
bunals  being  established.    This  rcsolatioc  f»'^ 
rise  to  a  protracted  and  able  debate,  in 
Mr,  Breckinridge  disUnguislicd  hinuelf  ^'^ 
eloanent  speeches.   He  al^<  >  t .  i  >k  an  sctiye  ^^ 
in  the  discussion  rdatiTO  to  the  frsa  sanii^ 
of  the  Missisnppi. 

BKECKINPJDGE  Jon>,  D.       a  Pw^: 
terian  cleKrman,  Ron  of  tlio  pre<>Bding, 
at  OabdTs  Dale,  Ky.,  July  4,  17»7,  <ii«i  * 
the  Barao  place,  Ai\c.  4,  I'^-il.    Ho  grad->-' 
at  Princeton  college  in  1 8 18.    While  at  ft"' 
ton,  he  Jcrfoed  die  IVesbyterian  dinrd^ 
though  his  father  had  designed  him  vf 
law,  he  was  led  to  make  oboioe  of  the  profc*^' 
of  the  ministry.   While  pneeeoting  )m  ti*" 
logical  studios  at  Princeton,  he  nr^tei'.  asteW- 
the  ooll^.   In  the  vear  1822  he  was  li««^^ 
by  the  presbytery  of  Kew  Brunswick  top*^ 
and  shortly  after  served  as  chapladn  toSiiaP^ 
Having  been  subsequently  trausfeiredihai** 
New  Brunswick  to  tho  Lexington  preslTttr! 
he  VM  b/  the  latUr  body  oidiiaid 
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nfaktotiyf  9bH  Imrtdleft  paster  of  ft  elnirelk  In 

Lexington,  Ky.  After  reiimuiing  in  thla  charge 
4  yearsi  dariug  which  time  he  ettablkhed  a  re< 
ligtmn  newspaper  entitled  the  Werteni  Lmnl- 

nary."  l.o  was  called  tutho  soconJ  Presbyterian 
church  iu  Baltimore,  m  coUeagoe  with  the  Ker, 
Br.  Glendy.  Being  appoioted  In  1881  aeeretaiy 
and  gODeral  agent  of  tlio  board  of  education  of 
the  Preebyteriaa  charch|  he  removed  to  Phihi- 
delphia^  and  entered  ttpoa  the  dntiea  of  fall  of- 
fice,   llo  occupied  this  j)ost  for  a  period  of  8 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  ho  was  elected 
by  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly  professor 
in  the  Princeton  theological  Reminary.  IIo 
filled  the  chair  with  nnguiar  ability.   While  at- 
tending to  his  duties  as  professor,  he  was  fre- 
qaently  called  to  preach  in  the  New  York  pal- 
pits.    During  his  connection  with  the  seminary 
ho  engaged  in  a  public  controversy  with  Bishop 
Hagbes,  of  New  York,  the  subject  of  which  em- 
braced the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  church.   Thb  controversy  was  subse- 
quently published  in  a  vohirno  entitled  ^'  Roman 
Catholic  Controversy."   He  delivered  an  ad- 
dressS  before  the  literary  societies  in  the  Now 
York  university,  which  also  was  published  with 
several  other  papers,  all  of  which  show  his 
ability  as  a  polemical  writer,  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  the  oontroversius  fvhich  agitated  the 
rresbyterian  chnrch,  and  whether  in  presby- 
t erica,  synods,  or  general  assemblies,  he  always 
Ktood  firmly  on  the  old  school  platform*   As  a 
debater  in  tho  cc<  le«i;istical  courts,  or  on  tho 
{>latform,  he  was  generally  direct  and  to  the  point. 
All  hja  atmKWM,  qieech^  and  arguments  were 
extempore,  yet  correct  and  logical.    In  1838, 
upon  tlie  organization  of  the  board  of  foreign 
missions,  he  was  elected  its  secretary  and  gene- 
ral agents,  and  ho  devoted  hif^  entire  time  nnd 
energy  to  tho  superinteiidcuco  oi  iu*  operatiuax 
His  abundant  labors  were,  however,  toa  great 
for  hia  phy«ieftl  eonstitntion,  find  prernnt':ro 
exhaui^tion  wa^  the  result,    iio  luul  but  juai 
raaobod  the  meridian  of  Ufe  when  his  h^th 
pavo  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
position  at  tho  head  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  Presbyterba  obtureh.   lie  died  on 
the  spot  whore  ho  was  bom.    At  tho  period 
of  his  decease  ho  was  pastor  elect  of  a  Pres- 
byterijm  church  of  New  Orleans,  and  praaidpnt 
nf  O^^lethnrric  tinivrr^^ity,  Georgia. 
HUECKlXUllJGE,  Jou.n'  C,  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  in  1857,  bom  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  Jan.  21,  1821,  is  a  grandson  of  John 
Breckinridge,  U.  S.  senator  and  attorney-gene- 
ral.   He  was  edacated  at  Centre  college,  at 
Danville,  and  studied  law  at  tho  Transylvania 
institate  in  that  state.   A^r  a  short  residcnco 
in  Iowa,  he  returned  to  Eankidcy,  marriwl 
Miss  Birch,  of  Goorgetcvrn,  and  settled  at  Lci- 
ingtuD,  where  he  baa  been  since  one  of  the 
leading  memben  of  h\a  profession.    At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  wnr  -^ritfi  ^lexico  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  was  elected  m^or  of 
the  third  npmoilt  of  Kentucky  volunteers. 
The  ro^mantwaanuistared  late,  ao  that  he  had 


HtBo  opportinrity  fof  aottvo  iMvloo.  When  on 

duty  in  Mexico,  however,  he  was  "employed  as 
counsel  for  Gen.  Pillow,  in  the  aeriea  of  sin- 
gular proaeontiona  betweea  litai  and  hia  aaaod- 
ates  and  su!>eriord.  On  his  retmnbe  was  elected 
to  tho  house  of  re|iree«ataJ;iv«a  <xt  Kentucky, 
irliera  ho  firat  luid  an  opportonity  to  e^hit  hIa 
powers  as  a  debater.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
to  the  federal  house  of  reoreaentativeik  alter 
an  animated  oontaet,  OT«ar  <jen.  LeaRe  Oomba. 
In  1853  ho  ci\rried  tho  election  to  tho  s.imo  of- 
fice, after  a  still  more  violent  and  protracted 
contest,  during  which  bo  esdiiUti^  remaricablo 
vigor  and  j)er9everance,  over  Governor  Robert 
Letcher.  One  of  his  first  public  performances 
was  the  delivery  of  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay, 
soon  after  his  uecea^o,  although  he  Avas  of  a 
different  party  from  that  distinguished  states- 
man. During  the  first  session  of  the  88d  Oon- 
grosa,  in  tho  course  of  tho  discussion  of  the  • 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he  was  involved  iu  a 
personal  altercation  with  Mr.  Gutting,  a  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  which  led  to  tho  preliiu- 
inarios  of  a  duel.  The  meeting  was,  however, 
avoided  without  any  imputation  upon  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Upon 
tho  accession  of  President  Pierce,  he  was  of- 
fered tho  ministry  to  Spain,  previously  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  8ouI6,  but  declined  it.  In 
iHoO  he  was  nominated  and  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, iu  conjunction  with  Buchanan  as  president, 
and  entered  apon  the  office  March  4, 1 857.  Al- 
though tho  youngest  oflScer  who  has  ever  held 
tliat  position,  ho  has  presided  over  the  senate  of 
tho  United  States  with  dignity  and  impartiality. 

IJrwECKINIUDGE,  Bobkbt  J.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
undo  of  tho  preceding,  an  American  divine 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  born  at  Cabell's 
Dnle,  Ky.,  March  8,  1800.  11%  studied  succes- 
bively  in  Princeton,  Yide,  and  Union  colleges, 
graduathig  at  the  last  in  1819.  He  then  fitted 
liiinielf  for  tho  bar,  and  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tucky lor  8  years  from  1828,  being  in  that  pe- 
riod several  times  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
ktnre,  U'l^  family  had  been  Presbyterians 
tince  tho  tuno  of  tho  reformation,  and  upon 
profession  of  biaftith  in  1829  he  joined  that 
church.  IIo  wn>»  ordnined  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  ni  iiaitimore  in  1832,  in 
whioh  poaition  ho  remainad  18  yean^  and  rose 
to  eminence  for  his  eloquence  and  power  in  the 
pulpit.  In  1645  he  was  elected  preudent  of 
JmuBoa  ooUaga^  wharo  bo  Muained  2 
years,  at  the  same  time  \*e\na:  pn*!tor  of  tho 
church  in  a  neighboring  village ,  alt^r  whicli  ho 
removed  to  Kentucky,  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  tho  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexington, 
and  became  euperintendeut  of  publio  iostriw- 
tion  for  the  state.  In  1858  he  reaigoad  thaaa 
charges,  having  been  elected  by  the  general  ns- 
sembiy  pnjfesisor  of  exegetio,  didactic,  and  po- 
lemic theology  in  tho  Bewly  aatablished  aemt- 
nary  at  Danville.  Ky.,  an  office  which  ho  con- 
tinucs  to  hold.  He  has  participated  largely  iu 
tba  reUgioQi^  moral,  ano  pUlanthropio  movo- 
mMito  and  oontioTintot  of  tbe  laat  8ft  jaaxa. 
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Wliilo  in  Rnyiraore  h« edited  tlio  "Literary  and 
I'a  li^rious  Magazine"  and  tlio  tspirit  of  the  lUUi 
(V  ntury/'  and  hiB  discussioni)  with  the  Roman 
Catholi<"-^,  ^vtiich  extended  over  the  wholo  field 
of  foitli  an  i  j.ractioe,  gavo  evidonc©  of  tLo  ex- 
tent of  h\i^  kn()\«-ledge  of  church  history  and 
^etematic  tiieoiogy.  In  the  general  ossemblj 
of  the  Presbjterian  church,  in  whioli  he  has 
<'tl<'n  had  a  so.it^  lio  luis  exerted  a  comnuinding 
iufluenoo.  Daring  the  coatroveruea  which  led 
to  the  d]arai»tioii  of  tiM  dmrolilnlotlie  old  mA 
now  schools,  he  steadfastly  maintdned  tho  old 
laodmarka  in  oppoeitioQ  to  every  innOTation, 
in  Tenionn  IT  from  the  diflCQS- 
sion  all  personal  afjp>  -r^,  nmlin  basing  it  upon 
fundamental  principles,  it  wtwchietl)-  through 
his  agency  that  the  managers  of  the  American 
BiMo  society,  after  votinf^  to  adopt  tho  revised 
Citiuoa  uf  the  Biblo  as  their  staudard,  snbse- 
'  quontly  receded  from  that  toCion.  He  is  tho 
principal  author  of  the  common  schcK»l  spfem 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  theolog- 
ical school  at  Danville  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
him.  In  the  anti-slavery  discussion  by  which 
tlie  country  has  been  agitated  be  has  taken  a 
decided  course  in  oppo^tition  to  extromo  opin- 
ions on  either  aide,  and  for  his  kind  services  to 
tho  free  bladn  of  Maryland  on  one  ooeaaloD  he 
received  ft  pieco  of  puld  jjlate  as  a  present  from 
more  than  1,000  of  them.  He  publi^ed  2  vol- 
nmes  of  **1>aTebiiiBinopo"lii  1888,  and,  bo- 
eitlo  a  great  number  of  tracts,  essnvs,  and  let- 
ter^i,  has  recently  (18fi7)  published  an  important 
work  on  theolorv  objectiTdjoonsidcred. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Hj?k('ox,  an  itdand  c^wnty 
in  tho  S.  of  "Wales,  traversed  by  tho  Black 
mountains  end  other  ranges,  containing  the 
Van  or  Beacon  mountain,  2,8C2  foot  lii^di,  and 
notod  for  its  magniticeat  scenery.  Axea,  754 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  61,474.  The  river  Wye 
bounds  it  on  tho  N.  £.  and  K,  the  Uak  flows 
through  It,  and  neer  its  centre  is  Brecknock- 
Mere,  or  I-lans-ftfeddar,  ono  of  tlie  largest  lakes 
in  S.  Wales.  The  soil  on  the  mountains  is 
poor,  bnt  the  TeOeys  yield  grain,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  in  ri^  mndancc,  and  these,  together  witli 
timber,  wool,  cattlo,  and  dairy  produce,  conati- 
tute  the  chief  resources  of  the  county.  Aboot 
half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  Tlio  min- 
eral produciiuos,  embracing  oool  and  iron,  are 
inconsiderable.  There  are  iron  works  in  the 
E.  part;  bnt  they  draw  both  ore  and  fuel  prin- 
cipally A*om  other  counties.  The  manufacturee 
are  coarse  woollens  and  Wowled  italb. 

BRECKNOCK,  Breoox,  or  Abwi-Hotoet, 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  pop. 
6,070,  and  market  town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the 
oonnty  of  its  own  name,  and  seat  of  the  quarter 
fSSsloM,  county  assizes,  and  petty  sessions.  It 
is  situated  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  valley,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hondda  or  Itondsgr, 
TarreU,  and  VOc,  the  first  of  which  Is  woesed 

by  8  bridges,  and  the  btst  by  ono.  It  has  3  long 
avenues,  intoniectod  by  a  nnmber  of  shorter 
ODee»  all  irell  kept  and  paved,  and  most  of  them 
straight    Tb»  pabUo  wdks  are  maaikaUx 


bcantlful.  In  one  important  respect,  however 
— a  supply  of  good  water — the  town  is  deficient; 
and  thoofl^  gas  has  been  introduced,  the  mt* 
rangements  for  lighting  tlio  streets  arp 
Busceiitiblo  of  oonsiderablo  iuipruvwmcnt.  The 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal  connects  it 
with  the  Monmouth  canal,  and  a  railwar  -with 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  14  miles  8.  There  is  little 
trade,  except  uith  the  innnedinto  vicinitv.  and 
the  manufactorest  oonsisting  of  wooUieos»  fiaa- 
aelSj.ftnd  hats,  are  InrignWeant  Mtnj  of  the 
ghojis  and  dwellings  are  built  with  imicli  e'e- 
gance,  and  the  pubUo  edifiees  are  generally 
handsome  and  eoMtantiaL  The  prindpal  area 
new  town  i-i  the  Grecian  style,  a  culletriate 
and  other  gclux>l.<,  aXim  houses,  a  barrack,  sev- 
eral churches  and  chapels,  A  mechamcs*  iot/i- 
tute,  and  n  l  irgo  market-house.  Tlio  town  was 
once  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  denhil- 
ishodby  tho  inhabitants  during  the  last  civil 
war. — Brecknock  was  founded  nbonl  10!<2.  ll 
crew  up  around  a  c^sllo  l)uill  in  that  ye-ar  bj 
Bernard  Newmarch,  a  relative  of  Willuun  the 
Conqueror,  who  assumed  the  title  and  power  of 
lord  of  Brecon,  and  designed  this  Ptrooghold  to 
secure  his  new  possessions.  Vnder  Huiuphrejr 
de  Bohnn,  earl  of  Hereford  and  luigh  oonsishto 
ti  England,  it  was  eouSderably  etrongtheaed 
and  enJai  1.  It'i  ruins,  but  little  of  whic!i  still 
exists,  are  included  in  the  grounds  of  the  cmstkt 
hotel.  Two  oonventa,  one  a  Benedictine,  the 
other  a  Dorninicxn.  were  built  liere  in  the  rei^ni 
of  Henry  I.  by  tho  founder  of  Uie  castle.  The 
former  b  now  tho  parish  church  of  St.  John, 
mually  culled  tho  yri  iry  church.  It  is  iu  tlie 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  fmui  iLa 
centre.  The  style  of  architecture  is  pArtly 
Norman,  partly  English.  In  tho  nLiplil«>rh'»d 
are  Kom.aa  ontiquitiei  and  remains  k/i  (sucamp* 
roents.  Brecknock  wat  tb«  hirthplae*  «f  Xil. 
Siddona,  the  actress. 

BREDA,  a  strong  town  and  fortress,  forme«)y 
of  tho  fivAt  order,  of  tho  Netherlands,  provinkt 
of  Horth  Brabaat,  capital  of  the  district  oi  Uw 
aame  name.  Pop.  of  tho  district,  90,000 ;  «f 
the  town,  14,000.  A  canal  connects  ilie  k.vu 
with  the  Mouse.  Woollen  gooda^  carpeta,  and 
tapestry  are  mannfretnred  here;  there  un  aim 
tanneries  and  brovreriei».  The  town  is  n..Ted 
for  its  military  and  naval  aciideniy,  tins  laner 
with  about  SOD  cadets.  The  principal  PitHM 
tant  church  contains  many  hiten  >ti:ir'  moE-s- 
roenLs  and  M-orks  of  art  Boing  one  of  ttjt 
frontier  fortresses,  it  was  of  great  importaaai 
to  Holland.  During  the  wars  of  the  rtefom*- 
tioo,  of  tho  SpaDL.li  occupation  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  the  later  wars  l>etwcen  the  Dutc^ 
Spaniards,  and  French,  it  wia  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  contention.  It  was  taken  by  enrpri^ 
in  1581,  and  Wfi>  rciMj  t  i  red  by  a  sioJhiJ 
itratagera,  in  15^0,  by  Priuoe  Manned  of 
Orange,  who  oootrlved  to  smuggle  a  party  «f 
Dutch  soldiers  into  tho  town,  concc-akd  in  a 
turf-boat,  which  was  carried  up  the  river  Mcrk 
thiwagh  the  outer  dfllbnoes.  Inl625itefidureda 
idageoflOmopthi»byBpiiiflKaadegaia,o— 
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4|  \f  Ilcnry  of  Ornnpe,  its  resistance  in  neither 
inttonoe  being  8uc€u&itul.  Duriog  the  Freach 
war  of  the  revolution  it  was  takea  hf  DanMNK 
riez  in  171'3,  but  liberated  in  consequence  of 
bis  losing  the  btittlo  of  Neerwinden ;  in  1794  it 
was  beMieged  by  PiclMgrOi  ftnd  held  out  until 
the  whole  of  Holland  surrendered ;  and  lastly, 
in  1813,  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
vaniniard,  the  French  garrison  sallied  against 
Benkendor^  the  toiniq>eople  rose  and  abai 
the  gates  on  the  deftodm,  and  finally  aorren- 
dered  it  to  the  allies  for  Holland.  It  is  most 
ii^«d  for  fl  event%  the  former  being  the  fa- 
moaa  dedmtioii  Brade,  Imied  b  j  Ohariea 
Stuart  previously  to  liis  restoration,  May  1, 
1660,  in  iho  shape  of  letters  to  the  parliament, 
pteodalDg  a  general  amnesty,  liberty  of  oon- 
sctence,  a  sottlcmont  of  forfeited  estates  by  con- 
sent of  the  2  huus<;^  and  liauidation  uf  the 
arrsers  duo  to  the  anny.  Tne  latter  was  the 
peace  of  15rt''!a,  coiul(i(!c<l  botwoen  lIulLmd, 
Great  IJritaui,  i'roncc,  and  L»cuiiiurk,  July  31, 
16C7. 

BlU^DERODE,  Ilnvnimc  tax,  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  a  family  noted  in  the 
annals  of  tho  Netherlands  since  the  11th  centa> 
nr,  born  in  limassls  in  ]%81,  died  at  Gemmen, 
whf  of  Oleres,  in  1698.  He  wss  originally 
in  the  Spanish  service,  but  joined  the  party  of 
J^moQt  and  Horn.  In  1665  he  placed  himself 
•I  the  heed  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  and  the  fbl- 
lowiag  year  presented  a  petition  to  the  regent 
Jfao^ret,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  inqui« 
rition.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
patriotic  association  of  tlie  15efr<prur3  {U*  Gueux\ 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  levied  a  strong  force,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  wjis  for  some  time  successful,  but  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  Spaubh  monarch 
compelled  the  insurgents  to  reure,  and  Brede- 
rode  took  refuge  in  Germany,  where  he  died. 

BKLiUOW,  Gabuikl  Gottfkied,  a  German 
historian,  born  in  Berlin,  Deo.  l\  1778,  died 
In  Breshn,  Sept.  6,  1814.  He  was  a  gniiuate 
of  riallo,  forsook  theology  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  geography  and  astronomy  of 
tbe  eiiowntis  on  whloh  he  poblished  seTsnd 
works,  oiliciatod  as  professor  in  ditTorent  insti- 
totioos,  and  finally  in  the  univunuty  of  Breslau. 
Hie  historical  works  met  with  remarkable  snc- 
oess,  particularly  his  "  MeinorabiO  Events  of 
Univei-sal  History"  and  his  "Elaborate  Narra- 
tive'* of  tiie  same,  the  former  having  passcdj 
from  iSOi  to  1652,  througli  not  less  tlUIB  80 
edilious,  and  the  latter  tlirough  13. 

BREEDE,  a  river  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Afiriea. 
It  rises  in  a  mountain  basin  called  the  Warm- 
Bokkeveld,  and  brudung  through  the  moun- 
tains at  liostert  and  Hodc  pa^'«,  takes  a  S.  E. 
conne  to  the  see,  etPoftBeiiiifort.  It  is  one  of 
the  deepest  and  I«tMt  rimn  of  the  eooktry, 
but  navigatkn  k  mooh  Impeded  bj  a  bw  at  iti 
moutli. 

BREBDUirO,  the  meChod  of  Inmving  tha 
variooa  veokaflf  dooMide  aDimab  QTMlMtiM 


of  parents,  puch  a"  nro  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment tp  be  mu^t  likely  to  produce  excellence  in 
the  progeny.  Other  points  of  consideration 
are  also  involved  in  the  ijuestion  of  brcciring,  as. 
for  instance,  the  relative  age  of  the  sires  ana 
dams;  ttie  state  of  physical  health,  whiclt  is 
ordinarily  termed  condition,  to  be  maintained 
in  both  parent  animab  at  the  period  of  genera- 
tion, and,  ia  the  female,  during  the  whole  time 
of  gestation  and  of  the  nutrition  of  the  young; 
tiie  food,  lodging,  clothing,  temperatnre  to  be 
preserved,  and  degree  of  exercise,  which  are 
most  conducive  to  the  production  and  muiuten- 
aneeof  anoh  oooditton  in  the  pereots  and  in  the 
young  animals.  Much  cxi>eriraent  witliin  the 
last  few  years  has  had  the  result  of  establish- 
ing what  may  bo  called  principles  of  breed- 
ing', foutid'  (],  ill  tlie  first  in-^tanre,  on  tlicoretio 
views,  and  bubact|uently  contirmed  by  the  ef- 
fect of  many  trials.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  date  breeding  in  a  scientific  im  :hod  liad 
been  applied  only  to  race  horses,  and  to  dogs  of 
some  few  choice  and  well-known  breeds,  among 
which  pedigrees  had  been  preserved  as  regular- 
ly, though  not  to  so  remote  a  date,  as  those  of 
race  horses.  Latterly,  the  same  plans  have 
been  adopted  with  other  breeds  of  horses,  with 
animals  <»  the  ox  fondly,  wHh  sheep  and  swine, 
as  also  with  some  species  of  poultry  and  j  i^eons. 
Xbe  last,  however,  are  rather  articles  of  fjon- 
ejr  and  ornament  and  lozvry  than  of  real,  eco- 
nomical, or  i)olitical  utility ;  but  in  the  case  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  since  they  constitute 
a  lartre  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth 
of  nations ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown,  as  it 
reoentlj  has  bL<  u  of  the  adjacent  countries  of 
France  and  England,  that  a  much  inferior  nnm- 
bor  of  acres  in  one  country  feeds  a  viistiy  supe- 
rior number  of  sheep,  and  that  the  same  sumber 
of  sheep  in  tlie  one  supply  a  vastly  superior 

Siuantity  of  animal  food  to  those  in  the  other,  it 
ollows  that  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  and 
of  the  science  of  breeding;,  as  a  most  important 
part  of  agriottltttre,  eaanot  hot  be  admitted,  and 
can  scarcely  be  too  higlily  estimated.  In  cattle 
and  sheep  breeding  the  same  method  precise- 
If  has  been  iJersned  as  fn  the  improving  of  the 
particular  cold-!  looilcd  faniilles  of  the  horse, 
and  that  with  results  pertectly  astonisliing.  It  is 
rimply  the  seleotintr.  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
most  perfe(^t  .•niiinaU,  male  and  female,  wherc- 
from  to  breed,  and  to  allow  none  other  but  the 
most  perfect  to  bu  bred  from,  looking  to  all  the 
points  «k"-irablo  in  the  animals  on  wbifh  tlio 
improvement  H  to  be  made — healtii,  size,  beau- 
^  of  form,  and  goo<]Dess  of  constitution  in  jdl 
animals ;  in  milch  cattle,  the  milk-producing  to 
the  loss  of  the  fat  and  muscle-giving  quality: 
in  beef  cattle,  the  tenden'  y  f  make  iat  ana 
mulcle,  w^h  the  smallest  proportion  of  Xtom 
and  offal ;  m  gen««I  eattle,  the  union  of  the  3 
<;ii.ill;irs  of  yielding  milk  and  producing;  miiiH:lo 
and  fat  combined,  to  the  greatest  extent  to 
whieh  thejr  are  fomd  to  be  eombinable.  In 
diaflp-fiiiiiig^  S  qprniltlaa  art  prioolpaU/  alnad 
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atf  the  meat-prodooiiig  and  wod-jieidiog  ton- 
ilendei;  and  Hme  9  qnSMea,  with  am  flaoefN 

tion,  nro  not  p  Tir-rnlly  nnitcrl  in  one  breed — 
that  breed  m  the  buialKluwua  ia  cattle, 
finest  nrittors  ore,  probably,  the  Ald^neya, 
Devoofl,  and  Ayrshiros  ;  the  I  rst  beef  cattle, 
the  Horefords,  iong-hortufi,  and  the  email  Scot- 
tish Kyloes ;  the  beat  breed,  iiicomparably,  for 
the  union  of  milk  and  meat  viol  lln^:,  nre  tlio 
Darhtuus,  uud  some  uf  the  mougrci,  or,  as  it  w 
now  the  fashion  to  call  them,  grade  breeds; 
tiiose  particularly  may  be  specified  between  the 
Durhams  and  Devons,  the  Dorhams  and  Ayr- 
Bbirea,  the  Ayrshires  aiul  Devona,  and  that  bc- 
tweea  both  the  Dorhams  aad  Ajrahiree  «nd 
Anieiioan  natiyes,  which  partake 
more  of  tlio  Devon  tlian  oC  any  other  breed. 
The  American  native  alao  intertweeda  well  with 
the  Devwif  ita  orf^nal  aaeeatcn*.  Ia  ahMo- 
raisingf  the  prcatest  advantage  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  improvement  of  particular  races 
hy  oareffal  sdection  of  stocks,  not  by  iDtsnniz* 
tnre  of  breeds.  The  di;^reo  of  improvement 
efiectod,  both  in  the  ^ieUl  and  texture  of  the 
wool,  and  in  tlio  (luoilty  and  quantity,  In  pn>* 
portion  to  the  oflal,  of  the  motton,  by  no  other 
method  than  that  of  sel^ting  thd  finest  ani- 
mal-s  generation  after  generation,  for  parent/*, 
nntU  a  brood  is  establLtihed,  and  then  by  breed- 
ing within  that  breed — avoiding  too  close  and 
direct  a  ooosanguinity  of  the  imlividtial  animals 
— woold  be  «atice|]r  inorediUe,  were  it  not  es- 
falifiahed  beyimd  the  poaibflify  of  donbt  by 
innumerable  experiments.  No  one,  looking  at 
one  of  the  improved  Bakeweii  breed  of  iMm^ 
not  cognizant  of  the  Ibet,  wwdd  betleve  tiink  it 
Wfta  uothinp  more  tlian  the  old,  coarse,  lonpT, 
ahaggy-woolled  native  itheiap,  with  no  cross  of 
any  other  stock,  merely  porified  by  earohnioD  of 
faulty, ^d  selection  of  excellent,  types  of  tbo 
family  as  progeni(orS|  any  more  than  he  would 
believu  that  *  finduNmd  er  gnyhoond  of  tho 
hiphust  vhis-*  v,-'r*  merely  an  improved  "wolf. 
Yet  no  it  i^.  And  so  it  \*  ould  ho  AV'ith  any 
other  race  of  animab^  ftom  man  do^vnward,  if 
none  but  the  finest  and  most  }>crfect  specimens 
were  allowed  to  interbreed  and  pro<luco  otT- 
spring.  It  was  formerly  believed  Uxat  all  in- 
btee^ng  is  ii^nrioiis  in  aSl  animiUs,  but  late  expo- 
ftonoe,  which  «bo  corresponds  with  natm«  and 
natural  history  in  this  point,  poes  to  show  that, 
in  pregariottsanimals,  crossing  directly  sire  to  oft- 

a)riiig,  fbr  9  or  «T«n  8  geoerations,  though 
le  latter  is  not  desirable,  is  bencfieiul  ratlicr 
than  detrimentaL  But  after  that  nomber  of 
Groesee.  the  fbrdier  one  ean  get  away  from  the 
cripinal  \-h'„,f]  in  cros-tii:T  tho  better,  as  is, 
again,  aaalugoos  to  the  tiabita  of  the  animals  in 
•  ilirteofoatDre.  AftermaojeatHinMMsit  has 
been  recently  proved  that  a  return  to  the  ori^nal 
strain,or  to  an  in-cro98ing,a8  it  iatedmicaUy  term- 
ed, often  nrodnces  results  the  moetextmndinary. 
8och  ifl'the  history  of  the  improvement  effect- 
ed, within  the  last  Inilf  century,  ou  tho  Ameri- 
can ra(x<-horse,  by  the  new-old  English  blood  of 
the  fiic  Arohjft  Meeseoger,  end  more  reooot 


£uluonaUe  EngUih  itniiu^  intorfused  ioto  Qi» 
old  ybginte  hlood,  flowing  originally  from  flw 

Ffimc  irlcntiral  ■vinrc''',  hnt  Xoc,  long  bred  in  lad 
in,  among  coubias  and  second  oooMaai  vithstt 
reverting  to  the  old  stream,  st  flnt  hmd.  b 
horse-breeding,  size,  form,  bone,  and  oenstit-:- 
tion,  of  whatever  family  of  hone,  most  fim  be 
repratf^ed ;  then  blood,  and  then  performanoM. 
All  arc  hereditary — virtues,  rices,  nmlform;.- 
tions,  defects,  diseases,  power  to  go,  andpowa •«> 
endure.  Above  all  thmgs,  one  most  nerer  ex- 
pect to  produce  a  perfect  animal  from  tbe  nnkn 
of  8  imperfect  animals,  or  of  a  perfect  and  im- 
perfect one.  To  breed  a  mare  with  ezc^t 
hind  qoartere end  bad&re  legs  to  aatsffiaaat- 
eeOent  before  and  bad  behind,  will,  in  9eaMMl 
of  10,  result  in  the  prr.idnction,  not  of  a  crefi.m;, 
good,  bat  of  one  bad,  all  arotuid.  So,  to  bned 
mdenind  fcaudee  to  gigantie  or  lis 
vendy  in  the  hoi)o  of  arriving  at  a  Tiit^inmof 
exoellenoe,  is  an  absurdity ;  tbo  prodoce  viD 
genenlly  be  ont  of  proportion  somewhere  (x 
other,  rickety,  and  deformed.  To  ^roduc^j  'X- 
beet  stock,  tho  l>e!t  parents  must  be  ctnwL 
Still,  where  an  animal  of  great  exceOaMl  it 
most  points  is  f^lightly  defective  in  mat  one, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  affect  its  gcoOTl  prae- 
pecta  as  a  stock  producer,  it  will  be  advioklt 
to  select  for  the  other  parent  an  aoiinalnitie- 
ularly  strong  in  the  defective  point  Tm  «• 
cellence  of  the  one  may  correct  the  (3i5o;i1kt 
of  tho  other.  If  both  parents  be  bad  ia  Ik 
same  i)oint,  it  is  a  tbooaand  to  eee 
progeny  will  ho  -worso  than  eitlier  ia  tint 

Kink  In  raising  the  oold-biooded  races  of  tlx 
rse  by  admixture  of  thorough  blood,  il  Wft 
be  alwav-i  Imthc-  in  inind  tlmt,  in  ordor  to 
good,  the  bloud  most  be  on  tho  side  of  tbe  sul. 
the  ilae  and  beauty  on  that  of  iha 
thonph,  of  conrse,  botlj  hnd  better  bolanrvsui 
beautiful.  But  in  no  case  are  raoes  of  »s>a^ 
improTcd  by  breedfaig  ftotfiles  of  a  sopenffto 
maJcs  of  an  inf«»rinr  rnco  or  blood.  The  pwp 
cuy  of  a  tJtorotJglibred  stallion  and  ahflltt'* 
mare  will,  99  times  out  of  100,  beet  tUi  ^ 
half-bred  staUion  and  a  thoroughbred  asw^*[^ 
casiiv  as  one  of  the  fhll  blood  will  belt  4m 
of  Uio  lialf-breil. 

BKEESE,  Mast,  an  ecoentrioEadish  worn 
bom  at  Lynn  in  the  ooonty  of  Norfolk  iolw 
died  tin  :  e  !n  1700.  TTcr  rulinc;  paj^-i'n 
hunting,  and  at  bier  request  her  do^  aiui  uv«r 
ita  mare  were  killed  after  her  deatt  and  bar^ 
in  the  same  grave  .  Pl  o  rognlarly  t«k  oct » 
dMOtiog  lioei^  was  as  sure  a  shot  as  anypg 
In  the  ooontT,  and  nopeek  of  gNgrhoMtf" 
be  compared  to  hera. 

BREGENZ,  tho  smalleet  of  the  cird»  m 
which  tho  Tyrol  is  divided,  formed  in  «* 
cxjmprising  tho  Yorarlberg  territory.  *** 
987  sq.  m.;  pop.  103,800.  It  is  a  e* 
■watered,  monntainons  tract  of  cour.tnr, 
ducin::  abundance  of  fruit  and  wine,  bat  »• 
tie  grain.  The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  R:'^ 
the  nier,  tho  L«ch,  and  Uie  Kre^eur-*" 
oipital  of  the  oirole  of  the  same  nauM^  i^rf««<i 
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9f  7^ro?»cntz,  pitnntod  on  Lake  Con??tance, 
near  tin-  mouth  of  the  Aiich,  H  well  builL,  and 
has  cunsick T;il>lo  trudc.  Wooden  bonses,  readv 
nudd  for  tho  Alpine  distriets  of  Switzerlano, 
and  rine-polea  for  the  Tineyards  on  the  lake, 
are  exported  in  largo  numbers.  Pop.  4,000. 
The  treaty  between  Aoitriai  Wdrtembers^  and 
Bftvaria  afloat  BoMte,  wae  ooneladea  here 
Oct.  12,  1850.  A  conference  for  tho  regulation 
of  the  navigatloa  was  held  here  in  Oct.  1855. 

BBtoDET,  AwBiWAM  Locia,  a  SiriM  watch- 
maker, bom  at  Neofch^tel,  Jan.  10,  1747,  died 
6e^  17,  1828.  He  establiahed  a  manufactory 
in  nrls,  and  acqoirlng  a  high  repntatioii,  he 
was  appointed  chronometer-maker  to  tho  navy, 
member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  at  Lk>t 
aember  of  tha  inatitiila.  mi  pocket  cbronom- 
etern,  marine  timepieoea,  ajrnapathetic  pendu- 
luma,  uietjiliio  Llicrmomcters,  and  mecuanidm 
of  tdegrapha,  as  establiahed  by  Ohlppai  attaafc 
fab  inventive  akill  and  indoatiy. 

BREHAR,  or  Bvmn,  ona  of  the  Sdnjr 
islands ;  porK  2,500,  mainly  fishinilill.  It  COlU 
tains  aome  oroidioal  remaina. 

BRfiQAT,  a  noall  Idand  of  IViiiee,  la  the 

English  channeL  It  in  about  3  miles  lonp  and 
2  miles  broad,  lies  about  a  mile  frum  the  main- 
land, and  has  a  li^thooae  and  12  small  batteriee. 

BREISGAU,  an  old  division  of  Germany,  in 
the  3.  W.  of  Sn  abia.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
vader  the  aathoritr  of  the  counts  of  Breisoch. 
It  was  afterward  added  to  the  Austrian  domin- 
iom,  and  in  1806  was  ceded  to  Baden.  Switzer- 
land, and  WttrtaniberB^  Baden  neaating  Ilia 
largest  portion. 

BREISLAK,  Somoira,  an  Italian  geologist,  of 
Gorman  parentage,  born  in  Rome,  1748,  died 
at  Turin,  Feb*  lA,  182d.  He  was  profeaaor  of 
phjdos  and  madiematlea  at  Ragusa,  aad  went 
to  Paris  to  stiuly  natural  hi-story  ;  published 
Ttpografia  finca  delia  Campania^  and  a  variety 
of  geologioal  treatises,  and  beqaeathed  his  ndiK 
eralogical  cabinet  to  tho  Borromco  farailv. 

BREilENTKLD,  a  viUage  of  Saxony,  4'miles 
flpom  Leipeio.  During  the  80  years*  war,  it  was 
tbe  aDeoeof  2  Swedish  victorie<i,  tho  one  gained 
Sept.  7, 1631,  and  tho  other  Oct.  2a.  lt>42.  A 
mooataaat,  in  honor  of  the  first  notocy,  haa 
been  erected  on  tho  battlcGeld. 

BKEITIIAUPT,  JoAciiiit  JusTia,  a  Gorman 
OivaBaelical  divine,  born  at  Nordhcim  in  Uono- 
▼tf~in  1658,  died  March  16,  1732.  Ue  waa 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  from  1691  to 
1705.  lie  wrote  several  hymns  of  remarkable 
beauty,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Mmaviana, 
and  throngh  John  Wefl£qr*s  admirable  traaaia- 
tions  have  passed,  with  variooa  motilationa, 
into  ahnost  all  hymn  booka  used  in  tho  U.  S. 

BRBITKOPF,  JoHAinrGofTLoa  luuiruKii,  a 
learned  German  printer,  bom  in  Lelpsic,  Nov. 
28, 1719,  died  Jan.  28, 1794.  Uis  father  united 
tlia  business  of  booluelUng  with  printing  and 
tjype-foundiniT,  ami  wa"*  anxious  to  bring  up  hi.H 
aon  to  his  own  occur»ation.  The  latter  wiibltod 
to  obtaia  aliberd  edncation,  but  while  pursuing 
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industrial  operations  of  his  father.  ITo  {Inally 
determined  to  devote  himseLf  entirely  to  tho 
improvement  of  tho  art  of  printin;:.  Ha 
ohanged  the  form  of  the  typee  then  in  general 
nse,  and  in  other  respeots  introduced  a  better 
tasto  into  German  typography.  S-itno  of  his 
innovations,  as  his  ]ilan  of  printing  moaio^ 
geographical  map^s  <uid  portraila  iirith  movable 
tyjKS,  were  not  bucccsslul,  but  he  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  tho  composition  of  type- 
metal,  aod  the  eoBBtmetioii  of  inresses.  He 
wrote  an  essay  on  tho  "History  of  Printing.'," 
and  labored  for  several  years  on  a  more  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  complete.  His  printing-f)ffico  and 
foundory,  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  were  among  * 
tho  lar^'est  in  Crermany. 

BREMEN,  one  of  tho  4  free  citicn  of  Ger- 
many, on  tlio  Wcser.  Area  of  the  whule  Bre- 
men territory,  110  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1h56,  SS,&5f), 
comprising  a  country  population  of  19,480,  the 
towns  of  Vegesack  and  Bremerhafen  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory  witli  a  population  of  9,289, 
and  Bremen  itself  with  a  population  of  60|087» 
eUefly  Proleatanta.  The  cit^  ia  better  bnllt 
than  most  other  German  cities,  and  on  tho 
site  of  the  old  fortress  are  delightfal  pleasure 
gronnda.  The  new  and  the  <dd  dty,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  riv«r,  are  connected  by  3 
bridges.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildiugs  are 
the  cathedral,  built  in  lu50  by  Archbisihop 
Adalberts,  with  a  tower  ;1'24  feet  high,  and  a 
vault  (Bleiicelier)  which  has  tho  property  of 
preserving  ftcee  from  decomposition,  after  tho 
lapse  of  ages,  several  bodies  interred  in  it ;  the 
church  of  St.  Anscarin*?;  the  oouncil-houso, 
with   the   celebrated  wine-cellar  an4  ra-k-;, 

called  the  rose  and  the  12  apoetleiL  filled  with 
fine  hode,  tome  of  it  a  eentaiy  and  a  half  old. 

at  one  tiruo  valued  at  $3  per  glass;  the  Roland 
status  the  publio  square  called  the  SehuUing. 
the  theatre,  the  poK-<dke,  the  enhanse,  and 

the  museum.  The  statue  of  Gustavns  Adolphus 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  public  squares  in  1856. 
AroMig  the  poblic  buildings  must  be  mentioned 
tho  commercial  school,  the  2  orphan  asylums, 
the  new  infirmary,  the  naval  academy,  the 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  tho  nuruml  aehoo!, 
the  drawing  school,  the  Kuntthalle^  the  observ- 
atory (founded  by  tho  astronomer  Olbers,  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  to  whom  a  monument  was 
erected  in  1850),  tho  city  library,  and  the  gym- 
nasium. There  are  1 1  pri  titing  establishments,  8 
publishing  houses,  several  reading-rooms,  about 
<K)  achoob,  many  benevolent  institutions,  vari- 
ooa literary  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  politi* 
cal  journal^,  of  which,  the  Bremer  ZcitujKj  and 
the  Wueneitung  are  the  best.  The  town,  how- 
ever, is  diiefly  important  as  a  great  oommereial 
emporium.  In  1857  Bremen  owned  271  ves- 
sels, of  about  12,000  tons,  and  120  coasting 
aad  llgfatering  vessels  of  ^000  aggragate  ton- 
nage, and  employed,  beside  2  steamers  which 
ply  between  New  York  aud  Bremen,  and  carry 
the  mail,  over  100  vessels  under  the  Hag  of 
liaooTcr  aad  Oldenhnxg.  The  arrivals  in  18U 
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wore  2,95d,  and  the  clearances  8,110  vessels. 
Hie  intereoQrao  with  the  United  btatcs  forms 

ft  prinripal  itt-m  in  the  coramerciol  activity  of 
lireitic-u,  tltu  c'j^|H>rtii  to  the  United  States,  dar* 
ing  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1856,  amountinj^to 
f  11,^6,680,  ilio  iiu'.orts  from  the  United 
States,  in  Llic  wme  loriixl,  to  ^^10,281,461. 
The  a^rprogalo  value  of  ini[Jorts  and  exjMirta, 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  in  1867, 
amounted  to  $46,000,000.  Bremen  is  the  prin- 
cipal continotital,  and  next  to  Liverpool  the 
greatest  £aru|ieaa  shipping  port  for  emigrants^ 
ehiefly  to  tiie  United  States.  Their  number 
wa>  in  IPn.  9,844;  1844,  19,803;  1846,81,- 
168;  184G,  32,373;  1847,  83,628;  1846,  29,- 
M7;  1849,  88.639;  1850,  SS.888;  1861,  37,- 
493;  1B52.  5^.551;  IS.-3, "  68,111  ;  1854, 
70,875.  The  coiiuucrciut  ascendency  of  Bre- 
men is  farther  promoted  by  the  praoCioe  of 
the  incrrbmts  of  sending  their  sous  to  establish 
themselves  in  foreign  countries.  Bremen  raor- 
obants  enjoy  a  world-wide  rvi)Utntioii  for  (v»m- 
mercial  geniu'*  ntul  intcrity.  The  Wen^r  ])<:•- 
coming  too  low  ironi  vciit  to  year,  in  spile  of 
all  eil'orts  in  dredging  it,  it  became  necessary 
in  1830  to  abandon  Vegcsack,  which  since  the 
16th  centnry  had  been  the  port  for  larger  ves- 
sels, for  Brcraerhafen,  which  then  was  built 
on  territory  boiwbt  of  liaoover,  and  in  1860- 
*64  provided  with  a  errand  dooc  and  ba^ 
at  a  t-Dst  of  over  $1  CO' .( 1  1  /.  By  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  1853,  llnnovcr  undertalces^  until 
1868,  th«  iniliury  defenoe  of  Branerhafen  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $2,500.  The  railroad  con- 
necting Bremen  with  Uaoover,  Berlin,  DQssel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  and  the  interior  of  Germany, 
was  fiiii-hed  in  1850;  am  thcr  is  building  to 
Bremcrhafen.  There  is  a  nii;rchants'  exchange, 
a  bank  of  iMM,  a  dinount  bunk,  several  insur- 
ance cornpnnie**,  n  commcrc  ird  court,  luu!  piiMio 
iubtttuLiou:*  IW  the  ticcui  ity  and  comfort  t^t"  cmi- 
grauts.  A  Lloyd  for  northern  Germany  (.Vorrf- 
jMutgcJu  Lloyd),  after  the  plan  of  the  Lloyd 
Auttriaeo  of  Trieste,  was  founded  in  1850. 
Shipl 'iiMiiig  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  German  port,  rivalling  even 
English  and  Amerlean  oonstmctors,  if  not  in 
swil'tnr  -»  aiul  sizi^  of  the  wssds  at  least  in  so- 
lidity. Bremen  sailors  enjoy  a  liioh  reputation, 
and  the  eaptaina  are  noted  for  thafa-  aldll  and 
good  svii-^e.  Sugar  refineries,  iron  foanilorics, 
Irti  d  l  iuiiing,  mauufjactures  of  oil,  soap,  and  saii- 
r-U>tli,  and  cotton-spinning;  are alao  earriadon; 
in  the  iiKinuffirtnre  of  ri^rnrs  mnro  tLnn  4,000 
persons  are  employed,  tlje  annual  exportalioa 
exceeding  300,000,000  cigars,  Tilnad  at  $2,000,* 
Of»i'i ;  (lio  inrn*a>e  of  tlio  duties  on  raw  tobacrn, 
of  wiiKh  iLe  iiiipor  tat  ions  average  more  thou 
S4,000,000  lb9.,  tends^  howorer,  to  diminish 
the  production.' — liromcn  was  founded  by 
Cbariemugno  iii  788,  and  endowed  with  a  bish- 
opric, and  in  1050  became  an  archicpiscopal  see. 
In  the  coarse  of  time  the  city  increased  in 
■trcfigth,  wrested  the  temi>oral  jwwer  from  the 
hands  of  tlie  cliurch,  and  becoming  one  of  the 
early  ^articipaota  in  the  league  ol*  the  Hans* 


towns,  it  conquered  a  number  Konra^ 
and  Livonian  porta,  snbduing  sod  oltf^aBidu; 
by  fire  and  sword  the  whole  of  CuurUn]  aai 
of  Livonia.  It  fuundalKiga  in  11^  toak  ptn 
in  the  conquest  of  PrasEia,  extorted  commmial 
pri%'i!e^es  froru  all  ports  bft'ivccn  Hrr'-.icri  ariu 
Ani>tcrdfiin,  from  Eiiguoid  aail  iuaiiuca,  iui. 
sul'jci'ted  to  its  control  a  large  strip  of  IaimIoq 
both  banks  of  the  Weser,  sinoe  tbw  called  tbi 
duchy  of  Bremen.  In  conraum  iritb  Bambnnc. 
it  purged  the  North  8ea  of  pirates.  It  irn  one 
of  the  earlieetoitieatodeoiiaefor  AnteMtBtin, 
but  reli^oaa  dineoriona  withb  tibe  ti^,  bolt* 
itiLi  to  tlio  adoption  of  the  Calvloist  c?eed,iad 
finally  the  30  years*  war,  broogltt  it  uk 
8«e&li  and  aftanraidi  under  Hmmda 
pway,  olhiir  causes  coiHplrinjr  afmlii5t  itspra- 
perity.  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  tk  (it; 
soffered  nmeb,  the  Bremen  Tolimteer  miliu 
was  among  the  earliest  and  bravest  d^  f  inltnof 
German  independence. — ^Breraen  Lsia  utui  fOi 
in  the  larger  council  of  tlio  GcnDuQ  roafel- 
crati  n  find,  tc^therwith  Ilainbtirg,  Lftbou. 
and  i  iaiikt"ort-on-the-Maiu,  one  vote  to  tk 
smaller  council  of  17.  The  li^isUtive  po«c5 
vested  in  the  senate,  which  is  corapoiadoCn 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  in  an  IMbW 
of  citizens  of  l.>0  members.  The  cificntiM 
ia  repreeMited  by  S  bononaateis,  viw  so 
n  of  the  aanafca.  The  prtsiot  k» 
ratisters  aro  Karl  Friodrich  (loitfrkd  Jli-U 
whoee  term  of  office  expires  lJe&  Si. 
and  Arnold  Duekwiti^  wheea  term  expire 
Deo.  81,  18f«3.  The  latter  fnncUonarr  i»  tl'' 
president  of  the  senate  for  the  year  IBia,  ti» 
aolIeiH^e  having  filled  that  office  in  18K.  u» 
negotiation*,  opened  with  n  Tie"!r  of  iKliioK 
Bremen  to  join  the  German  tus^nis  u^t^ 
have  not  yet  been  auooessfol.  Amoog  tbtt«- 
rtnt  cnnrltnent*  i»f  P.rcmca  is  a  law  pasiedD*- 
20,  ibul,  ill  lavor  of  the  einniicii«iUoB  rf^ 
JeWiV  the  only  remaining  restriction  beiuftli*^ 
some  caution  shall  be  used  by  the  gowiw^ 
before  granting  to  new  Jewish  reilta**' 
rights  of  citizenship.  Estimate  of  tlio  W:^^^ 
ltt57:  receipts,  $644,817;  eipenditurta,  l^r 
013 ;  public  debt,  $4,000,000  to  $4,6O0.0Oa 

BKEMER,  a  new  county  in  thewatnlp^ 
of  Iowa,  with  an  area  of  480  eq.  m- 
mate  Sa  add  to  be  healthy,  and  the  laod  o. 

pood  qii;d:ty.  well  water  .1,  r.nd  abuwW';? 
supplied  with  timber  Tho  prixluctioos  is  N 
were  a,090  tons  of  hay,  17,453  KtHiwlt  c: 

wheat,  116.516  of  Indian  corn,  20.684 of  oM^ 

18,827  ofpot*'*x«)        ^l.^^-  ^ 
Capital,  WaTerif.   Pop.  in  1866, 

county  was  first  settled  in  lB4S-'4».  i^^ll 
honor  of  Tredrika  Bremer,  the  bwcdi4**W* 
OSS,  who  spent  soma  tfiM  m  this  region  in  i^^' 
BREMER,  Frehrika,  a  Swedish  aofg- 
born  near  Abo,iu  Finland,  in  1802.  B**^ 
ly  removed,  while  she  was  a  chiM,  ti' t  *  P"* ' 
inco  of  Scania,  in  Sweden;  sobscqu-Miuj  «^ 
spent  some  time  in  Norway  in  the  h**-"^,*^ 
friend,  the  counters  Sorncrlijeirn;  ''''^^^^ 
next  as  teacher  in  afemaie  semiflaij  <^ 
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]K)lm;  and  afterward  trnvel1e<l  extonsively  in 
Ckrmany,  England,  and  U)«»  United  States.  H»r 
MTeU  have  been  translated  into  BDi^isb,  Oer- 
nan,  French,  iitul  Dutcli,  hor  repntation  de- 
peodiog  rhicdy  upon  tli©  "  Neighbors/'  of  which 
%  6th  edition  of  the  G^niMtt  tran>ilaiiaa  ap- 
peared in  1H'>0.  Tiio  nioBt  complete  German 
collection  of  lier  workd  is  that  published  al 
LeipaiOt  eoniprisirip'20  vols ,  from  1841  to  1853. 
On  her  tour  to  the  United  Sutca  in  186O-'01, 
Hiffi  Bremer  was  received  with  great  cordiiiliiy, 
and  the  work  which  appeare*!  from  her  pen  in 
laSAt  on  Um  Homes  of  the  New  World,"  waa 
evideody  irritttn  mder  aitrong  impulse  of  grat- 
itude and  afTcction.  This  work,  tran^slated  into 
£o^iah  by  Marj  lIowitt|  baa  bad  a  large  ctrcola- 
tioBtotheUailadfitafeM  AG«m«iitnaidatioD 
apiK^nrf  d  at  Lelp^ic,  lS54-'.'>3.  Her  '*  Enpland 
in  Ibol"  appeared  at  Altona  in  1862,  and  bcr 
new  nom,  **HaitliA,**  was  browfat  <mt  in 
1856. 

BKEMERIIAFEN',  a  town,  situated  on  tlie 
Mtuarj  of  the  Weser,  at  the  nunith  of  the 
Goosto,  in  the  Ilnnoverirm  territory  ceded  in 
1827  ta  Brdueu  fur  Uii^  ocoommodatiua  of 
krge  vesseb  connected  with  its  trade,  is  gorri- 
•OMd  by  Hanoverian  troops,  and  defended  by 
tbs  Hanoverian  fort  Wilhchn,  which  stands  on 
the  opposite  sido  of  the  river.  It  couidsts  of  an 
oaltr  harbor,  a  aluioed  dock,  and  an  uner  har- 
bor. An  ottabliahment  waa  opened  bare  by 
the  authorities  of  Bronien,  in  1850,  wliich  ac- 
ommsodatea  more  than  8,000  emigrants.  Pop. 

BREMGARTEN",  a  circle  in  tho  Swisi  canton 
of  Aargiui,  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  tho 
Beosa.  P^.  of  the  circle  18,100,  of  tho  town 
1,800.  From  1798  to  1705  Louis  Philippe 
lived  here  in  concealment  under  tho  name  of 
Corbv,  while  Ida  siatar  and  Hadamo  da  Gaiilla 
found  refuge  in  a  nunnery. 

BRENDiTZ,  a  village  of  Moravia,  2  milt-s 
from  Znaym.  During  the  battle  of  Znaym,  in 
1809,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  tho  ardiduke 
Gharles.  The  imperial  porcelain  mnnu&ctory 
of  Vionrin  is  supplied  with  clay  from  this  vicinity. 

BRENNEE,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  botween  the  Inn,  tho  Alcba,  and  tho 
Adiire,  6,788  feet  high.  Tho  road  from  Tnn- 
sprack  to  Brizen  crosses  this  mountain  at  an 
Meratiofi  of 4,660  feet. 

BREN'N^US,  tho  leader  of  the  Senoninn 
Gauls,  who  defeated  tho  KomaiM  at  tho  AUia, 
•■d  took  Borne,  882  B,  O.  Having  quitted 
tho  city  upon  receiving  a  ransom  for  the  capi- 
tal, he  ri^turned  home  with  his  gold.  A  popu- 
lar la^end,  howamr,  relates  that  another  army 
appeared  at  th©  moment  tho  gold  was  being 
weighed,  defeating  and  slaying  Brennus  and 
his  followers. — Another  warrior  of  tho  some 
name  was  chief  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who  mado 
nn  irruption  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  276 
B.  C.  Having  defeated,  in  the  following  year, 
Pcoieoiy  OerMUQs,  and  aflerward  Sostbanes, 
tlia  GreoiaD  diiai;  who  ■nooeedad  the  Maee- 
doniao  kiag^  he  invidad  the  •oath  of  Gmeoti 


but  wa"?  defeatod  at  Delphi  with  f^reat  lOM,  end 
Bubsequeatiy  died  by  his  own  hand. 

BRENTA  (one.  Medoaeut,  or  Medwm»  Jfo> 
jor),  a  river  which  rises  in  tho  Tyrol,  traverses 
Lombardy,  and  after  pa.>ising  Dolo,  and  feeding 
a  munber  of  canals,  joins  the  Bacchigliona. 
Tlie  canal  of  Brmtiilf  rorneots  it  with  the 
iiiicchigliono  at  I'adua.  i  lie  iirenta  Morta  canal, 
of  Brenta,  called  in  its  lower  course  tlie  Brenta 
Hagra,  receives  its  waters  at  Dolo,  and  in  ita 
turn  supplies  the  Brenta  Novissimo,  which  com- 
municates  with  tho  lirenta  river  (here  called 
Brenta  Noova^  near  Brondolo,  and  through  it 
•ad  Its  oondtMOt,  13ie  Bacchiglione,  cntera  the 
Adriatic  after  a  course  of  90  niile:^. 

fiKENTAKO.  CLKMasa,  brother  of  BeUioa 
▼on  Arnhn,  a  Gennan  noTcliat  and  dratnatist, 
bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Hun,  in  1777,  died  at 
Aschafienburg,  June  88.  1842.  Uis  wriUoga 
are  aparkling  and  brilliant,  but  mortiid  and 
eccentric.  Uia  c<jmedy,  Pmvr  eh.  Lron,  is  the 
most  witty  and  amusing,  and  hl$  Qriindung 
Pragt  the  most  powerftd  and  oonpniiensive  <» 
his  plays.  His  .smaller  works  are  readable,  es- 
pecially his  Gcachichtc  torn  bratm  Ktupar  und 
tcMntn  Annerl  (Berlin,  1851).  His  ftury  tales, 

Eublisbed  by  Giiido  GOrres,  in  1648,  includo 
is  saUro  of  Ookcl^  Iliniel,  und  Oakeleia.  lu 
conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Achim  von 
Amim,  ho  pnblLihed  a  colleotionof  German  na- 
tional and  (popular  songs,  imder  dko  title  of  /)«• 
Knaben  Wuiulerhom. 

BRENTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England, 
and  the  nomfaial  eai^tal  of  the  county  of  Mld- 
dlesex.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tliain-  s,  is  coii- 
it«icte<l  by  a  bridge  with  Kow,  uu  tho  oppuiiite 
side  of  tho  river,  and  stands  on  the  line  of  the 
Great  Western  railroad.  The  river  Brent,  also 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  divides  the  town  into  Old 
and  New  Brcntfonl.  Pop.  of  the  former,  6,068 ; 
of  tho  latter,  2,0G3.  Although  usually  con- 
sidered tho  county  town,  it  had  little  to  distin- 
gubh  it  as  such.  The  parliamentary  elections 
are  held  here,  but  the  man^rterial  bowness  of 
the  county  is  transacted  at  Olerkenwell.  It  has 
some  tru  l \\  luch  is  facilitated  by  tho  Grand 
Jtuction  canal,  which  connecta  wilK  the  Brent 
liTer.  The  town  fa  hidMhreotly  built,  mainly 
on  one  lon;^  paved  street,  and  its  condition  fre- 
quently joiitities  the  appellation  bestowed  unon 
It  by  the  poet  Thoouon,  of  ♦*a  town  of  mao." 

BRENTON,  Edwabd  Feuiam,  captain  in  tho 
British  navy,  bom 'July  18,  1774,  died  April  6, 
1886.  He  was  on  active  servico  daring  tho 
war,  1798-1815.  He  wrote  a  Hfo  rf  ti  e  first 
earl  St  Vincent,  and  a  bulky  "Kav.a  liisitory 
of  Great  Britain  from  1788  to  1822."  Ho  also 
founded  the  "Children's  Friend  Society,"  by 
whose  aid  hundreds  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes  have  been  rescued  from  want  and  vUn^ 
and  enabled  to  live  by  virtuoua  exertion. 

BRENZ,  JoBAXv,  a  Lutberan  reformer  of  tho 
ICth  century,  born  1409.  died  157(t.  He  wa» 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  ^jygramma  Simicum. 
bearing  upon  the  oootrorer^  with  Zwinctt  and 
CSoolampedioi,  oa  the  solijeot  of  theLordii  sop- 
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per.  Eo  WAS  ibe  most  resolute  among  the  op- 
poDcnU  uf  the  interdict  of  Oharles  V.,  escaping 
death  only  by  resorting  to  flight 

BRESOIA,  a  province  of  LombardTf  bounded 
V,  by  Bergamo  and  Tyrol,  W.  by  Verona  and 
Hantua,  S.  by  Cremona,  E.  bv  1,<mU  and  Her- 

no.  Area,  1^900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  860,000.  The 
Btf  of  the  ioa  la  fkroraUt  to  tbe  dioioflak 
productions,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  indiutry  ia  the  trade  in  silk,  of 
which  1,000,000  poonda  «ra  aniraally  pro- 
daced;  the  number  of  eilk  manufactories  is 
27,  and  of  silk  weaving  establishments  1,046. 
About  70,000  lbs.  of  veijr  ■^wrior  wool  are 
raised  annually,  and  there  are  not  less  than 
45  wooUun  inunufaotone9,  40  manufactories  of 
woollen  and  cotton  good<i,  13  of  cloUi,  S7  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  12  lianlwnro  nnd 
porcelain,  7  printing  establishmentji.  137  man- 
.ofactories  of  iron  and  other  metals  (i^resciii 
ateel  enjoying  a  world-wide  reputationX  and  77 
of  fire-arms  and  weapons,  the  excellency  of 
which  gave  to  Brescia,  in  former  times,  the 
name  of  rArmata»  Butter,  cheese,  wheak 
maize,  bar,  flax,  ohflttottts,  oil,  and  wino,  afTora 
additiunol  elements  of  prosperity.  The  trade  of 
the  province  isprincipaUjoarried  on  in  the 
itil  of  tha  iiiiM  name.— Tlw  town  (uo.  Am) 
has  a  population  of  40,ooo,  and  is  situated  on  the 
rivers  MoUa  and  Garza,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  hill.  The 
■trang  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  in  former 
times  called  the  falcon  of  Lnmbardy.  It  ia  a 
well-built,  pleasant,  and  animated  town,  notedfor 
Itaabandant  supply  of  fountains,  of  which  tbcn 
are  not  less  than  72  in  the  streets  and  squares, 
beside  some  100  in  j)rivato  houses.  The  an- 
cient cathedral, and  tlio  other  churches,  contain 
many  puntings  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
The  new  cathedral,  or  Dwmo  Nuoto^  was  begnn 
in  lf'04,  hiit  the  vaultinj^of  the  cupola  was  only 
oompleted  in  1826.  The  oUef  omamaot  of  tba 
cihnrdi  of  Santa  Afhi  If  **The  Woman  takaii  in 

Adultery,"  by  Titian.  Tliero  are.  on  the  whole, 
over  20  churches^  all  noted  for  their  treasoraa 
of  art.  Among  the  remarkable  pnUio  boOdiiua, 
is  the  Palazzo  dtlla  Loggia  in  the  Piazza  \'ec- 
ehia,  intended  for  the  town  hall,  the  beauti- 
ful faciade  of  which  sufforod  much  from  the 
bombardment  in  April,  IHVJ.  The  Palazzo Tosi 
was  pr«.«*entcd  to  the  town  by  Count  Tosi,  and 
contains,  among  many  famous  pictures,  tb« 
celebrated  " Saviour,"  by  P^aphacl.  The  picture 
galleries  in  the  Palazzo  Avet-oldi,  Fenaroli,  Leo- 
chi,  Martinerpo,  and  in  other  palaces,  are  oqual- 
Ij  noted  for  their  artistic  attractions.  A  whole 
•troct,  II  Oorto  del  Teatro,  has  the  fronts  of  the 
2d  .st(jrii  s  decorated  with  scriptural,  mytholog- 
ical, and  historical  paintings.  The  BAlioUea 
Quirinina,  fbnnded  in  the  middle  of  the  18tb 
century  by  C  irdinnl  Quirini,  contains  upward 
of  80,000  volumes,  beside  a  vast  collection  of 
onriooa  maaoaeripta  and  objects  of  antiquity. 
The  most  unique  monument  of  Eresda  is  tho 
cemetery  {Vampo  ^nto),  tho  finest  in  Italy, 
built  in  1810^  oonsisting  of  a  semi-eirenlar  area 
ia  fnatt  nxrowided  bj  tamb%  and  •  row  of 
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eypressefl.  Brescia  is  the  seat  of  the  protindil 
government,  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  other  courts  of  law.  Dm 
are  various  charitable  iosUtutioos,  atheolo^id 
aeminary,  2  gymnaslania  a  lyoeom,  t  bat» 
icol  garden,  a  cabinet  or  antiquities  and  om 
of  natural  history,  an  agrknltual  society,  ler- 
oral  aeadamlee,  the  phUnsmoide  beiog  ow  of 
the  oldest  in  Italy,  a  caMno,  a  fine  theatre,  idiI  i 
large  booth  outside  of  the  town  for  the  ummi 
&ir^— a  period  of  great  activity  and  r^okii^ 
The  wecKly  journal  of  Brescia  is  called  Giemh 
deUa  provineia  Bre»eiana.  A  Romsn  teofkitf 
marble  waa  osetvated  in  the  vicinity  in  ML 
BreM'ia  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vem. 
and  other  Italian  cities.  The  town  it  «^ 
poiod  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ebv- 
cans.  After  tho  fall  of  the  Roui&n  empire  it 
was  pillaged  by  the  Gotlis,  and  eventaallypw- 
ed  into  the  handa  of  the  Frsnks.  Otk>  tk 
Great  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  free  impml 
city,  but  the  contests  between  the  GtielpMaM 
tho  Ghibellines  became  a  source  of  troobkto 
town.  Unying  beeo  for  aome  timsmdaik 
awaj  of  tho  loraa  of  Ydrooa,  ft  Ml  la  im  bk 

the  power  of  the  Milancf-e.  Tn  1426  it  was  take 
by  Oarmagnola;  in  1488  l>e6ieged  byPicaiM; 
to  1009  itanneDdorad  to  Ibe  FMh ;  ininifc 
was  captured  by  the  Venetian  peneral  Gritti.1* 
eventually  liberated  by  Gaston  de  Fuix.  SabiMt" 
ed  to  8  more  siegea  onriDg  tbe  16th  ceDtan.  i: 
remained  in  tho  possession  of  Venice  DctiltlK 
fall  of  that  republic.  During  the  Napoleooicffi 
it  waa  tbe  capital  of  the  deportmeot  of  iUk.  b 
the  revolution  of  1849,  the  l?re«cians  «•»  ■ 
arms  agaiu>^t  tlie  [lOwer  of  Aa^trLa,  toiW 
tljey  had  been  subjected  since  1814.  1^* 
town  was  Iwmbarded,  March  SO,  by  G«i«l 
Haynau,  and  held  out  nntU  the  noon  of  Afii 
8,  when  it  was  compelled  to  surromUr,  a:i 
poj  A  ranaom  of  $1^00,0p0^  in  order (d»*«t 
ntlep  daatiuetloii. 

BRESL.\r  (Polish,  TTiwiiw),  the  fapiwW 
Prussian  SUesia.  Pop.  in  1668, 127,000  (ux* 
Ing  6,000  aoldien),  all  PMeitant%  ezm 
9,000  Jews  and  87.000  Catholics.  It  ii  st«<» 
at  tho  junction  of  tbe  rivor  Ohlsa  witii  ibt 
Oder,  which  ia  nwrigaUe  ftem  Brain 
for  largo  boats,  and  eorao  distance  up  for  «jsI» 
ones.  It  is  the  second  city  in  size  and 
tance  in  Prussia.  It  ia  connected  br  rti^V 
with  Cracow,  AVarsaw,  nnd  Vienna,  with AJJT 
iiitz,  iierlin,  Leip«ic,  with  Schwcidniu  isi* 
rich  mannfkoturmg  and  mining  disuict?  tt? 
itiesengebirge.  The  Posen  railway  coom^ 
Breslau  directly  with  the  Baltic  was  <^>»«» 
1857.  It  is  an  important  craporiun;,  bwn-'^' 
100  mercantile  establishments.  Isrge  ^ 
lUra,  and  ia  the  moat  eooaidenHa  vool  nurt^ 
in  the  world.  From  90,000  to  100,000 cvtd 
tlio  finest  Saxony  wool,  of  an  «|>2>rosia>at«  tsI« 
of  $8,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  omaoid  vidc^' 
All  tlie  immense  agricultural,  msnolacwn^ 
and  mineral  produce  of  Upper  and  MiddkMK^ 
comae  to  its  maibot;  the  trade  in 
Unan  gooda  baiDg  over  $6^000^ ' 
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«f>r  $9,000,000,  in  spiriU  ncarijr  |2,000,000, 
fa  WModotb,  gUm,  pAp«r,  grain,  dyestiiflis 
wood,  and  miiirr  arti  1.     < •vrrlf  15,000,000,  and 
in  ooftl  over  $4^000,000  annual^,   la  the  city 
IMf  thare  mn  mnmAMtoriM  of  dyed  goods, 
aod  of  leather,  ncedlea,  liquorN,  rctinrd  sugar,  to- 
bacco, oi],  ootioii|  liu^  tiuo  iroit.  gukl  and  sUver 
vara,  broadciottta,  laoea,  eartMntrare,  straw 
hats,  he^r,  rincpar,  &c.  There  are  a  royal  bank, 
a  city  bank,  many  private  bankers,  an  exchange, 
MdaoomoMnialooart.  Tlio  town  is  well  baih^ 
and  ha<  n  rircnmforonco  of  11  miles.    It  has 
many  rcuiarkabic  buildings,  of  which  wo  may 
inetitioD  St.  Elizabeth's  church,  bailt  aboot 
1260,  with  a  tower  854  feet  high,  and  a  cele- 
brated organ,  the  chorch  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
with  2  tower-,  fho  Refornncd  church,  the  Oath- 
olk>  cathedral,  with  many  moonmeDta  of  tbe 
ISOt  eantnrv,  the  AmOMf  the  oborbh  of  81 
Dorothea,  the  IlathhauM^  a  fino  old  monnmott 
of  architecture,  the  amTeraity  buUdingi  tbo 
royal  nalaee,  the  now  ball  ai  the  dtot^  tbo 
Jesaits  college,  now  belonging  to  the  nniverai- 
tr,  the  rtiaiUeu(^  of  the  prinoe  ardibi^p,  tho 
tneatff,  the  palace  of  Goant  Heokal,  and  tho 
new  railway  depot  which  was  opened  in  1867. 
The  market  phioe,  with  tlic  statue  of  Frederio 
the  Great,  ind  the  Blocher  place,  with  that 
of  Blocher,  are  worthy  of  notice.    The  ?»tro«t3 
are  well  pav«d  and  broad,  with  gram  to  eido- 
wallu,  and  lighted  with  gas.   There  are  over 
60  Uthogra^o  and  musical  estaUishmenta, 
and  yarioasntorary  magazines  and  weekly  pnb- 
licatioiis,  and  3  daily  political  journals  of  largo 
ctrcoiation,  namely,  the  Bredamr  Z$Umgy  the 
8Mtriteih»  ZtUvng,  and  tha  Nm$  Od&nmhm^, 
The  l<«:nc*voloat  institutions  arc  more  nnm.  reus 
and  h&lier  provided  than  iu  mo»t  cities  ot  Ger- 
many.  There  are  4  gymnasiums,  80  grammar 
SchO'^1?,  and  peveral  high  schools  for  !  oy^  nnd 
girls,  a  rvini. .oiy  lor^ajteicoL  and  ouo  lor  popu- 
ur  teachers,  an  arcmtectnral  and  amstio  acad- 
emy, mid  a  university  with  a  library  of  850,000 
vuluuiea,  and  many  manuscripts,    la  the  win- 
ter term  of  1857-58,  there  were  ^1  stadcnta. 
AoAong  the  jirofessors  who  hare  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  different  branches  of  study  at  the 
university  of  Breslan  may  bo  mentioned  Ilit- 
Ur,  Xheiner,  Darid  fiohnltz,  OiOer,  Keea  voa 
Swnbeetk,  Behncider,  PlMWir,  Bnnbs,  Bty 
g  i-l;L\v.ski,  Brcdow,  and  Siebold.     Thero  is 
a  missionary  and  a  Bihle  institution,  and  the 
Laopold'a  or  imnerial  iociety  of  natonlists 
nnder  Kieser'a  uirection.  luis  its  seat  liere. 
There  are  4  large  libraries  besido  that  of  the 
tmirersity,  with  perhaps  600,000  volumes,  sev- 
eral iiinall  but  valuable  picture  galleriea,  a  numis- 
matic cabinet,  18  hospitals,  and  4  orphan  asy- 
lums. Schleicrmacherwas  bom  here,  and  Bin- 
elier  di«-'l  v.-ithin  14  miles  of  the  city. — Bre^'lnn  i'l 
built  on  Slavic  territory,  the  original  tribe  being 
r  1<  - ;  it  was  founded  about  1000.   When,  in 
lioa,  the  aarroonding  territory  was  separated 
from  Poland  hj  the  emperor  Frederio  I.,  who  in- 
torvoned  in  a  quarrel  of  the  sons  of  the  Polish 
daka  Wi»tiilaw,  and  madea  of  tbwn,  Kooradand 


Bolesiaw,  ind^pmdantdakeaof  what  b  now  Sile- 
sia, a  city  charter  was  ffiven  to  Breslau,  which 

was  already  inhabited  ny  a  large  i>opulation  of 
Germana.  Alter  the  death  of  the  last-named  Si- 
lete  doke,  In  18M,  it  otme  Into  the  possearfon 
of  the  Bohemian  kings,  and  with  Bohemia,  in 
1526,  into  that  of  the  Auatrians,  until  Frederio 
the  Great  wrested  it  from  tiiem  by  the  invasion 
of  1741,  and  the  7  years'  war.  Like  idl  Silesia, 
it  shar^  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  Bohemia 
ia  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries,  and  suc- 
cnmbed  in  2  attempt  of  the  citizens  to  make 
thenisclvca  independent  of  tlio  archbishops  and 
the  patrician  families.  It  never  becamo  a  free 
German  or  Hanse  town,  in  spite  of  its  commercial 
importance.  It  early  embraced  the  reformation. 
In  1742,  the  first  peace  between  Frederic  tho 
Great  and  Aogtria  waa  coadodod  here.  Ial757 
the  Anttriaas  oonqoflred  nearihe  dty  a  weaker 
Priis-lm  army,  but  wero  driven  out  again  iu 
the  same  year  by  fYederic*s  victonr  at  Leulben. 
In  ITSQ,  Tanennen  hravelf  deAnded  tiie  town 
ft:Tnin<:t  i-audon's  besieging  array.  In  lfi06-*7,  it 
waa  beleaguered  by  the  French  undwr  Vau- 
damme,  taken,  and  the  fortifications  demolbbed. 
In  1813,  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  out  hence  Uie 
lirst  annies  for  the  war  of  independence  against 
Napoleon.  In  1848  Breelau  was  an  Important 
rcvo!u?i<innry  Ti>^m.  nntl  hr.d  n  <*!'Vcro  street 
fight,  Willi  the  Pru-ssiau  army.  May  2  and  3, 1849. 

BRE88A,  or  Bsessat,  one  of  the  Shetland 
islands.  It  supplies  Lerwick  with  peat,  and  the 
whole  of  Shetland  with  slates.  Bressay  sound, 
which  lies  between  this  island  and  tho  main- 
land, is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  £a^iah  and 
Dvtdi  hemng-boata  and  whalers. 

BRESSANT,  FrtAN'CESoo  GirsEPPE,  an  It;dian 
missi<»iary  to  Canada,  bom  in  Rome,  1612,  died 
in  Floraiee,  Sept.  9,  16T9.  Be  labored  during 
0  years  among  tho  Jlurons,  when  he  was  cap- 
tured and  ill-treated  by  the  Iroquois,  and  ailer- 
ward  sold  to  tiie  Buteh  and  is^t  in  bondage 
until  1G44,  wlicn  ho  was  ran-^imej.  On  In-? 
return  to  lialy,  ho  publiaiied  u  book  on  tho 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada. 

BRESSON,  CHAJU.R8,  comte  de,  a  French 
diplomatist,  bom  in  Paris,  toward  the  dose  of 
tho  18th  century,  died  by  his  own  hand,  in 
Na{ile0|  Nov.  i,  1847.  Ilia  father  was  one  of 
the  chief  elerica  In  tibo  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  he  early  entered  upon  tho  samo 
career.  Daring  the  restoration,  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  ndmiott  td  tiie  republic  of  Colombia. 
After  the  revolution  of  1S30,  he  became  a  de- 
voted and  confidential  servant  of  Louis  Philipi>e. 
He  announo&d  to  the  Swisa  rapnUie  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's accession  to  tho  throne,  waa  then  first 
aecretaiy  to  the  l^ation  in  London,  and  was 
delefl^tad  to  oommoidcate  to  the  provinonal 
government  of  Belgium  tho  decis^ions  of  tho 
London  conference.  Ho  was  intrusted  by  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  duty  of  ozplaining  the  cir> 
cumstanoes  which  prevented  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours fh>m  becoming  king  of  Belgium,  and  ar- 
ranged tho  marriajre  of  tho  princess  Louise  of 

Orleana  with  Leopold.  Ho  waaohaj^^d'a^airea 
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&nd  afterward  minister  in  Berlin.  In  1  Soi  ho 
■was  nude  Moretary  of  Sot^ign  afikLra,  aad  after- 
ward ient  Bfain  to  Beriin  aaamlrnHndor.  Dm^ 

iii^;  tills  tiiiliussy,  in  1837,  ho  iifc-i.tiat^d  the 
morriugo  of  tlie  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  priit* 
ooee  Helen  of  MeeUenbnrf  ,  on  wUeh  neotp 

aion  l»o  was  created  peer  ami  count.  As  poor, 
he  mado  a  cclubrat<jd  ftjHHJch  ia  the  clianiber 
•DBtainin^;  tho  project  of  snrronadin^  PuHe 
with  forrifirati.mi?.  In  IH-H  M-as  made  am- 
bas«.nlnr  \'>  Madrid,  wliorc  lio  biillieil  the  Enfrlish 
policy,  jiiid  ltr<>iij.'lit  ftl'out  the  Spanisli  inarria;r<-s, 
nuinciy,  of  tho  duko  of  Moiit[>oii>-i.  r  wlO.i  ilio 
iuioQta  Luiso,  younger  sister  oi'  J.-^;iLtl  IL,  and, 
M  the  result  of  the  former,  the  marriage  of  tho 

?aeen  hers^^lf  with  her  first  cotuio,  the  Infante 
■rftncw<  o  do  Ansin.  No  children  t>ein^  expect- 
ed to  result  from  the  qneon's  marriage,  tho 
■uooeseiou  to  the  Bpeniah  throne  waa  thus  held 
open  to  the  dnke  of  IfontpeiMler  or  to  Us  do- 
Bcendant-.  F  r  this  nepntiati>)n  Br<—;rin  was 
created  a  grauUoe  of  bpain  of  the  firat  doss. 
Recalled  to  Paria,  be  was  smUtioas  to  reeeive 
t!io  c'in!i;is-r  fo  I^mdon.  Tn  thh,  however,  ho 
was  <lii^p|Kiitited,  Luula  Philippe  sendiuj?  him, 
in  1H47,  as  ainbnsjtador  to  Maples.  The  king  of 
N.'iiil'  S,  \v!ii>-o  linpo  of  gecunng  tho  ImnJ  of  a 
Bp&ui^h  priiicestt  I'ur  ouu  of  his  brothers  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  ne;?otiationa  of  Bro«s.jn, 
received  liitn  in  th<?  most  offensive  find  vindii - 
tive  spirit,  and  ilioutlront,  preying  upon  aiuind 
already  smarting  under  the  humiliation  inflicted 
upon  it  by  Louis  Philippe  in  withholding  ftooi 
bim  the  London  embassy,  had  auh  an  effoet 
upon  him  that  he  killed  himself. 

BKL^jT,  a  fortified  town.  870  miles  W.  a  W. 
team  PariN,  In  the  French  depMnrtment  of  Flni^ 
f.'re,  MM  (Iic  L-ux-^t  of  FrMiuo,  tlio  cdiiLf  ptation 
of  tlio  French  marine,  and  one  of  the  tirnt  mili- 
tary and  naval  portu  in  Europe.  Induding  its 
Bub'trlt  III  ( .mvranrr,  it  isahoiit  ;i  miles  in  circuit, 
and  Biirruuiidi.-d  with  rampurtii  planted  with 
tree*.  It^outcr  hflrlK>r  is  un»urpaM»cd  for  saftity, 
and  is  exceeded  in  extent  only  by  those  uf  Cnn- 
£tantino|do  and  Kio  Janeiro.  It  comiiiunicate^i 
with  the  sea  by  a  single  loti;^  and  narrow  ])aH- 
««{re^  divided  by  a  rock  in  ita  centre,  so  that 
vessels  are  obliged  to  poas  immediately  under 
the  batteries.  Its  inner  harbor  can  accommo- 
date OO  frigates,  and  is  most  stronglj  fortified. 
Brest  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
which  are  coum-ftt  d  l.y  strep  .strLi  t^*,  or,  where 
the  declivity  is  nioht  rapid,  only  by  stairs.  The 
prison  for  galley  hlares  is  tbo  bvgest  in  Franoe, 
containing  about  8,000  convicts.  It  has  a  naval 
school,  connnunol  college,  publio  library,  and 
botanic  garden.  Brest  was  first  rendend  for> 
mtdahlo  hyCirdinal  Richelieu,  and  in  ini»4it 
wiUis^tirod  a  combinwl  attack  of  tho  British  ticet 
and  army.  Municipal  pop.  41,612;  total  pop. 
with  military  and  convict■^  fil.lOO.  Entrances 
of  vcjwcls  in  1853.  95,  with  12,470  tons;  clear- 
ances onlv  2  vQsselSy  with  194  tons,  all  others  in 
ballast.  Entrances  of  oonsting  vessels  in  tho 
same  year,  1,012,  with  58,851  tons:  cleoraaccs, 
11,901,  with  «».1M 


BRETEUTT^  Lor»  Arr.r.^Ti:  «  To!tmiB, 
baroa  d&* French  stltesmsn  sad '^r»«"«»Vt 
bom  in        died  Not.  i,  1807.  Hs 

istor  plenipotentiary  to  tho  court  of  Co'crui  h 
1768,  and  was  afterward  sent  sacoeanTdj  ut 
8t  Petenboi^  uid  Stoekboln^  and  at  a  ktir 

period  to  Holland,  Vienna,  and  '^lyV-^  k 
1783  be  becasM  a  member  of  the  guvcftiia££; 
and  aflbcted  ^arioas  beneficial  changes  in 
mnn-igement  of  the  national  prisf^ns.  When  tk 
revolution  broke  out,  he  endeavored  to  moder- 
ate its  violence,  and  to  save  frckmthefanrof'jic 
multitude  the  magnificent  buildings nd  aoss- 
menls  of  the  Frcach  metropolis. 

HKETHREN,  Wnrra,  a  transient  sect  of  ti 
15th  century,  an  outgrowth  of  thst  reoiaAiUt 
religious  enthnsiasm  which  characterized  & 
latter  half  of  the  14th  and  the  bcginr.ir.sr  cf 
16th  oentory,  and  which  xaaj  be  said  ta  htn 
enlirinatad  about  that  time.  ThamutsBicth- 
rcn  first  api reared  in  the  Italian  Alpi  isi 
were  headed  by  a  priest  of  uncertain  orirr. 
probably  a  Spaniard,  though  some  as;  b 
was  a  Proven val.  and  others  oven  thai  b*«: 
a  8oalclauau.  Whoever  he  wa^  ho  JieK 
to  have  been  willing  to  itrnoro  himself  f'T  1:^ 
riairued  to  i)o  the  prophet  Kli:is  recent!}-  r^^tcr^ 
froin  a  couple  of  thousand  )  caxi"  sujuur:  t 
raradi-"M».  lie  and  his  foUowera  wcro  unsTii! 
in  "white  (whence  their  name),  and  turni 
around  Large  crueifijscA  from  which  s  Wocrfy 
sweat  appesj^  to  exude.  Eoclaintedthitttw 
his  mission  to  announce  the  speedy  dflRxscM 
of  the  world  by  an  earthquake.  HecmSDiaeii 
hiH  jjrophetio  minii^trations  in  LvimlrirdT,  Bi! 

thcaoe  extended  thorn  to  tho  Liguriu 
So  great  was  Ma  moeeaa  that  be  ottand  GfM 

at  tho  head  of  5,000  followers.    Froni  te*^. 
tho  (mthusiaam  rolled  like  a  wave  tu  U^'^ 
Pua,  and  Floreooe,  till  ita  progress  was  >iT»t^ 
by  the  disoivery  of  tho  iim>o?tiire.  Ttiv  wVj.t 
transaction  occupied  buAi       mm^  ^ 
pfeseribed  and  praetiaed  mortificatioa  sod  \er 
nnce  with  grffit  ritfor,  and  eudeavortdtopK- 
buade  to  a  n-newal  of  the  holy  war.  Q«Bt^ 
VI.  had  (1849)  opp<>sod  such  entliwu^ii 
cessions,  which  had  been  for  some  time  inwfs 
The  church  began  to  see  that  they  w«re  m-^^ 
potent  with  the  people  (for  they  were  geomJ) 
resorted  to  in  time  of  some  great  pobk 
lamity,  as  tbe  bhick  death,  which  swef«  c^^] 
Euro[>e,134*) th.it;  i-  owuprayersandofficftia- 
Boniiaoe  IX.  put  an  end  to  tho  movement,  bj  (x- 
daring  the  leader  to  be  apprehended  snd  but  A. 

BliETIIPwEX  AND  CT.EHKS  OF  TH: 
C031MON  LIFE,  a  religious  order  wliich^rsr^ 
up  in  the  Netherlands  near  the  close  of 
1  tth  century,  le  1  hy  Gerliard  de GrooL  i^**; 
divided  into  2  classes),  tbe  lettered  sod  the  i-^'; 
erato.  The  fint  dasi  was  mainly  compo^^^ 
tite  clergy,  Avho  gave  thcrasclrc?  to  stody,  ^ 
copying  books^  while  the  second  dsss  eat*^ 
in  manual  labor.  Thaj  lived  m  comi^i^  ^ 
far  as  possessions  were  concerned,  thoopi  t'X 
inhabited  sejiarate  hooses.  They  were 
llijuail  bj  Uia  uummii  rf  Omliiaii  intV'" 
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oentary.  There  wwe  iKNnee  elso  tot  etatera 

of  urtler.  This  order  is  frcqnooUy  ooufooud- 
ed  with  the  Bc^oins  and  LoUarda.  Tbay  lived 
under  the  nil«  m  Augnsdneu  To  tfaem  «e  oire 

the  prt'^ervaticm  of  inuuy  vuluublo  manoaaripta. 

BiiETiiUEN  Ob'  1U£  OHHISHAN 
SCHOOLS,  an  order  eetabUthed  at  Rheima  by 

the  Abb6de  La  Salic  in  1679,  and  sanctioned  hj 
Benedick  XIIL  iu  1725,  6  yeara  after  the  death 
of  the  fbimder.  The  omeot  of  fhe  order  was  to 

provide  instruction  for  tlio  poorer  classes  of  t!io 
population^  and  henoo  the  name.  The  membon 
of  tbjB  order  tako  upon  themsehrea  the  vowa  of 
Dbastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  These  vows 
ire  &n,t  taken  im  8  years  only,  and  then  re- 
aewed  for  life  by  tboae  who  deaire  to  remain  ia 
:ho  order.  Their  costume  is  a  coarse  hinck  cas- 
Kxsk,  and  a  small  collar  or  band  around  the  neck, 
for  the  hooa^  and  a  hooded  eloak  and  a  wido 
iftt  fur  ont-door  purposes.  Tlieir  diet  is  of  the 
liniplcst  kind.  Their  teaching  is  uuunly  riuii- 
nentary,  altliongh  In  eooM  of  thdr  aehoole 
'..'itin  and  tho  lii,iher  mathematies  form  j)art  of 
ho  coarse.  '  I^riests  way  be  admitted  to  tho 
)rder,  bnt  no  member  may  become  a  priest,  and 
est  they  s!iould  afjpire  to  that  dignity,  tho 
)retbrcn  are  forbidden  to  study  iLitin  until 
'eachtng  the  age  of  80.  In  1C88  the  order  was 
ntroduced  into  Pari;?.  Iri  1792,  they  refased 
0  take  ttio  oath  to  tho  civil  consUtotion,  and 
vera  driven  from  their  booses,  and  debarred 
lie  exorcise  of  their  functiori.i.  At  the  peaco 
)f  1801,  tbey  returned  to  their  jichoois,  and 
oon  apread  themaelvos  again  over  Franea, 
vhenco  thrr  extended  into  Italy,  Corsica,  Cay- 
tnne,  Belgium,  and  Algiers.  Tbey  are  exempt 
rom  military  duty  in  Franoa*  In  1680,  In 
ho  revolution  of  July,  tlie  persocntion  which 
ell  upon  tho  Jcsuil:>  aku  visited  tiicut.  The  aid 
if  gOTemment  was  withdrawn.  At  that  epoch, 
hey  openc<l  evening  schofd-sfor  adult?i,  wherein 
boy  received  and  taught  muchonic^  aiid  uUier 
KM»r  hibocera,  who  bad  no  titno  to  devoto  to 
earning'  in  the  day.  Tlio  brothers  of  tho 
illiristiaa  schuoU  have  luudified  their  iu^truc- 
ion  from  time  to  time,  to  make  it  meet  tho 
rsnts  of  tho  classes  whom  tliev  teach.  Thus, 
a  1831,  geometry  in  its  appltctitiou  to  linear 
rawing  was  introduced  into  their  course.  Tho 
slluwini; table ahows  the  oonditionof  the  older 
a  IboC: 
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nio  .bretihrni  of  fho  Ohriatiaa  aehoola  are 

sometimes  improperly  calletl  the  "Christian 
Brothers."  The  latter  are  a  branch  of  tha 
fonnor,  and  havo  nearly  tho  aame  mle  and  ohr 
ject,  but  form  an  independent  ocdar.  Thejaie 
very  numeroos  iu  Ireland. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  a  net 
wliich  sprang  up  on  the  upper  Rhine  near  the 
doio  of  the  18th  oenturv.  They  are  frequently 
oonfbnfided  with  the  LoiUirds,  Beguarda,  or  Be- 
puins.  They  held  that  tlso  universe  was  a  di- 
vine emanation ;  that  man,  ^o  far  as  he  gave 
Umaelf  to  aootttamnlalive  life,  waaaOfarfat,  and 
as  such,  free  from  law,  human  or  divine  (Ro- 
mans viiL  ^  14).  Many  edicts  were  puUiahed 
against  thia  aeot,  bat  th^  eontinoad  tOl  aboat 
the  middle  of  tho  15th  renturv. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLY  TRLNHY.  » 
MMiefy,  firanded  in  Fkranoe  noar  tiie  eloae  of  tne 
12th  century,  whose  raomhcrs  pled^'ed  them- 
selves to  give  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  to 
procuring  the  redemption  of  Christiana  who  had 
fallen  captive  to  tho  infldels,  and  were  iu  Ho- 
bmnmedaa  slavery.  It  was  establbbed  by  Jolm 
of  lUtha,  a  PkriaiBB  cheoilogian,  and  Felix  da 
Valois. 

BR£TIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  on  tlte 
Paris  and  Orloaoa  raUway.  The  French  king 
John,  who  had  l)oen  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  in  1306,  regained  his  freedom  by*a 
treaty  between  Frnnoe  and  Sn^^d,  oonolaaBd 
at  this  place  in  1S60. 

BRETON,  Jea^  Baptistk  Jo8Ep:i,  1  >i  a  long 
time  the  oldest  journalist  and  stenographer  of 
France,  born  in  Pari*.  Nov.  10,  1777,  diod  Jan. 
6,  1852.  His  public  career  wa^  nearly  ]>araIlol 
with  rq>reaantatiTa  govommrat  in  Franoa.  He 
was  present  as  steno^apher  at  the  session  of 
Aug.  10, 1792,  when  the  power  passed  from  the 
bands  of  an  individual  to  those  of  an  assembly; 
and  of  r>ec.  2,  1851,  when  it  p.as?ed  from  tho 
hands  of  an  assembly  to  thc^e  of  uii  individual. 
His  servioea  were  also  in  constant  requisition  at 
the  conrt.i  as  an  interpreter  for  English,  (ler- 
man,  Italian,  Sponbb,  l)utch,  and  Flemish  suit* 
org.  He  was  a  frequent  eootribntor  to  the  J)i^ 
tlonruiire  de  la  conversation,  and  among  other 
papers  wrote  the  article  on  stenography. 

BRETON  LANGUAGE  (JPr.  Bat  Bmtati\ 
properly  BnK!?Ai>  I.akouaor,  or  language  of  tlie 
lireuiz,  is  adialectuf  the  Celtic  (amUv,  constitut- 
ing witti  the  Welsh  its  Cymric  branOQ.  The  sub- 
dialects  of  this  language  are  tho«c  of  Li' in,  Tr6- 
guior,yannes.  and  Cornouailli^  i  i  has  been  aiuro 
modified  by  the  Latin  than  other  Celtic  tongues, 
owing  to  tho  length  of  R<?man  domination;  it 
was  al.so  modified  by  settless  from  Britain  in  tho 
Sdand  4t}i  centuries.  It  employs  Roman  letters^ 
some  of  which  (n,  h,  d,  f\  >f,  h.  /,  /,  m,  n,  o,  r, 
«,  f,  li,  c)  sound a$  iu  the  anticut  Latin,  other:*  (i, 
«,  c)  as  in  English,  2  ( j,  and  the  combination  e/t) 
as  in  French,  and  the  combination  c'A  lilco  the 
Gorman  ck  (.strongly  guttural) ;  ^  and  n  arc  suaioo 
times  what  the  Frencli  coll  mtmOtk^  and  n  is  some* 
tiine<»  iin'S.il :  tr^i^  a!-"Mi>;o(\  ^  vowel ;  the  dij'h- 
tbunip]  are  ^uuuuii;  uud  diblwcL   buiuo  inil.irtlg 
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of  noans  and  of  verba  are  altered  after  the  finals 
of  the  preceding  worthi,  viz. :  6  to  e  and  as 
Idz  (L4it.  bacuhu),  ar  rdz,  tho  \  htoo,  c'A, 
as  ki  {''^nis)^  ar  c'hi^  the  dog ;  ker  (curio),  «ar 
jr^r,  a  city ;  A^ba  t,  z;  gwto  Ine,  to  ;  m  to  v,  M 
mamm  (mafrr),  ar  r<(7/i//j,  tho  uinther ;  p  to  h, 
90  jietm,  headf  tri /en^  S  heada ;  tU>d,»:  a 
to  <.  The  definite  trtilde  hae  8  forma,  mm  Wh 
f  >ro  vi'WlIs  antl  before  n,  f,  a?  bi  ''  iro  ^,  ar 
everywhere  else  ;  the  indefinite  article  also  va- 
ries, eunn^  eul,  eur,  in  the  some  pusitiona  as  the 
definite.   r>L»t!i  iiro  tlir.s  «sed  in  the  singnkr  and 

Slurul  usti.  The  genitive  ia  denoted  by  eiu,  tho 
ativo  by  ^d,  \a  hwk  numbers.  The  plural  is 
made  by  snffirin^  ou  or  ioit  (nrH-ou^  vrlnds; 
briul-ioH^  warji),  or  iV»,  r J,  m  (^kaiwri-tti,  Bing* 
en;  Utn  ed,  animals ;  $tirid-eti,  stars).  Irr^O-' 
lu*  are  :  Breizad,  plural  Breitiz;  eukoum^  bone, 
<wivm,  bones ;  nufb,  >n,  plural  mipUn.  There 
are  2  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  Tlie 
oofflpArattre  degree  b  formed  bj  oc'A,  thn^ 
tahws'K,  more  beantiful ;  the  snporlative  by  pre- 
fixing tho  article,  thus,  ar  c'kacra,  most  Kauti- 
ful.  Tho  numerals  ore:  itnan,  1 ;  daou^  2;  ^rt, 
8 ;  perar,4;  femp,  6  ;  tfhnue  K,  6 ;  7 ;  m, 
8;  Ti  /o,  0;  dek,  10.  TIio  orJinjiIs  are  made  by 
euffixing  ted  (Irietd,  8d,  &c) ;  th^  are  irregu- 
lar: henta^  Ist;  2d.  The  peraonal  pronomii 
are  vir,  I ;  ti^  thou ;  hm^  ho ;  A/,  she.  The  ter- 
minations of  the  verbs  are,  aiui  for  I,  ez  for  tho«, 
tba  radical  for  he,  she,  it,  0mp  for  we,  it  for 
you,  out  for  tlioy;  thti*,  r<'-<inn,  r'f-cz^  r6y  r6- 
omp,  ru  it,  r6H)iU-~l  give,  thou  givent,  he,  she, 
it  gives,  wo,  you,  they  give.  The  past  tense  is 
formed  by  u,  the  future  by  inn,  &o.  Each  verb 
is  preceded  by  tlte  particle  a  before  nouns  and 

Sronouns,  by  c  (or  c:,  tch)  before  advcrb^». 
here  are  8  auxiliary  verbsi  vi2.:  hi»a^  to  boi 
hcumt^  to  haYo;  ober,  to  do.  There  arenMne 
specific  prefixes.  Tho  ?;ynfnx  is  free,  with  some 
aoomalies;  thus,  Uic  Sd  person  siogularctf  a  verb 
may  be  joined  to  the  Ist  and  8a  personal  pro- 
nouns, ns  mear'',  which  is  Tuirc*,  instead  of 'j ire. 
"We  subjoin  a  short  specimen :  Bon  tad  pehini 
a  90  en  eofi>  hHfh  ano  hatt  tcmet^fieil  literally, 
"Fatiieronr,  vrho  1^  in  heaven,  yonr  name  be 
sanctified."  Cirammars  have  btea  publis<he«d  by 
Ii()str.,'uen(1738),  Dumoulin  (1800),  Lo  Gonideo 
(1838);  dictionaries  by  Rostrenen  (1782),  Le 
Pelletier  (1752),  Lc  Gonidec  (1821). 

BRETON  DE  I.OS  llKIlIiEROS,  l^Al^•K^ 
a  Spanish  dramati!«t,  bom  at  Quel,  province  of 
Logrono,  Dec.  19,  1796.  In  early  life  he  was 
in  the  army,  and  until  1840,  when  ho  was 
keeper  of  the  national  library,  be  officiated  in 
Yarious  pnUio  offices.  He  Is  tne  aathor  of  mb- 
cellfux'  u.-;  ]<«>>- fry,  lii-,  .■j.itincal pociti  on  dramat- 
ic elocution  being  considered  one  of  his  best 
efforts.  As  a  writer  for  the  stage  bis  lively 
and  facile  pen  gained  him  the  title  of  the 
"Spanish  Engine  Scribe."  Ho  iiruduced  more 
tlian  150  plays,  partly  original,  partly  adapta- 
tions and  trriiislfitions  from  tho  French,  and 
wrote  sevend  tragedies,  one  of  which,  the  "Mer- 
ope,"  was  received  with  &Tor.  A  complete 
•diUoD  of  bia  works  ^paand  atHadcidml860u 


BREUGHEL 

BRETSCTTimDER,  II?rT?iT?rn  Corrraw, 
ft  Gorman  writer,  born  at  ticra,  ju  tiaioov, 
March  6,  1739,  died  near  PUsen,  in  Bok)^ 
KoT.  1, 18101  Entering  the  army  in  early  li^ 
he  beeinne  a  ^>riaoner  of  the  Freoch.  He  ob- 
tained an  official  employment  io  NaasM;  ba 
bis  office  being  aoppreis^  he  oodntook  it 
177S  adventonNis  traTelstfaraq^  fVsoefi,  M- 
land,  and  England.  His  accor.Tit  i  if  this  }>iirwT 
was  ailerwai^  translated  and  pubii^  io 
*'  Blackwood's  Magazine."  Amrag  msj 
productions  is  the  Horrible  Story  of  theDoli 
of  youn^  Werther,''  m  which  he  riilicnltd  tlK 
Werthensm  then  prevslent  in  Germany. 

BRETSCnXElbER,  Karl  Gottueb,* Ger- 
man theologian,  born  Gersdorf,  Feb.  11,  iTTi 
died  at  Gotha,  Jan.  22, 1848.  He  becamefocnl 
superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  aod  vru  ap- 
pointed superior  oonnoiUor  of  the  cooastorj  ia 
1840.  With  an  eminently  i-aiional  uimd,  k 
constructed  his  tbeok^cal  system  fomullj  » 
eording  to  logics!  ndes,  and  ^y  mpathbediMliMr 
w  ith  the  sjteculations  of  S  1:' iermacber  uii 
Hegel,  nor  with  the  sentiments  which  pracffr 
ed  pietism,  myetieis&i,  aid  German  CMmchl 
His  principal  ^vork  is  a  "Handbook  of  ft?- 
matica, "  which  has  had  many  ediutm  Amosj' 
his  other  numerous  works  are  severs!  relipw 
novels.  He  published  valuable  editions  ot 
works  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Melanchtbon.  Ij- 
autobio  r  i|  i  v  was  published  in  1853. 

mr  I  I ,  J  ]  ):L.  l.  Tetek,  the  fir^t  of  a  die 
brattd  liiuuLy  of  I)utcli  and  Flemish  fAiateR 
born  near  Breda,  in  lolO,  died  in  Brneeb  ii 
1570.  He  studied  with  Peter  Koeck,  nwW 
through  portions  of  France,  Italy,  andBf  ll» 
land,  maldng  sketchos,  and  went  to  nsiis  t 
Antwerp^  where,  in  1551,  be  was  xnwie  tnes- 
bar  of  the  aeademy.  From  the  wlnnricdAr 
actor  of  lii«  8ubie<  <>.  P.  t.  r  Breiurbel 
called  the  ^  drolL"  Ue  painted  viU««e 
attaeb  of  baoditd  la  wOd  laadsoapes,  or  nec^ 

among  the  gypsies.   11.  Jan,  eldest  son 
preceding,   i»mmonly   known  "Vd^ 
Brsoi^"  either  from  bis  habit  of  diism^ 
relvct,  or  from  the  y'lftnes^  and  delicacy  v;'-^ 
which  he  painted  tlowera,  bam  at  Bn*-- 
in  156fi,  died  in  1642.   His  first  picnm 
miniatures,  and  fn:it  md  flower  pi«*  r" 
after  a  tour  through  iuJy  lio  took  to  paiaW 
landscapes,  which  are  romarlcable  for  vi qa^^' 
finish,  and  tho  spirit  nhd  character d\^^.^  i 
nute  figures  introduced  into  them.  Hs  retar:^  j 
to  Flanders  with  t.o  great  a  rerm  tali  on  siaL-- 
scapist,  that  artists  freqaentlj  ^ph««i  u  ^ 
to  pahit  backgrounds  and  other  Mee«9^^' 
their  pictures.  In  this  way  ho  assisted  Riwa 
in  the  celebrated  pictures  of  "Adam  sad 
In Ffeiadise,»  «Tbe  Four  Elements,;'  sad  ^ 
tnmnns  and  Pomona,"  thetlguresof  wliich*'" 
pinted  by  tho  latter.  III.  Peteb  tho  yoo^: 
brother  of  tho  preceding,  called  "  I  loll  i^*'^ 
f^om  the  diabolical  character  of  bis 
born  about  1569,  died  in  1025.  His  Vf-^ 
generally  represent  scenes  in  ^'"*^^^*^ 
witobeik  forcenn^  «r  lobbcn  plsy  » 
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OTupart.   One  of  hifl  most  fknumf  varies  kfb* 
TempUikkm  of  St.  Antbooj." 
BBS VB,  (Lat  hnvk,  ibort),  In  ranrie,  a  note 

of  the  3J  dcvTCO  of  lenptli.  It  Is  half  the  length 
«f  the  ioruf  a,  or  loog,  which  precedes  it,  and  one 
qoaiter  ue  i«o^  of  the  mtubmi,  or  grt  ateafc 

note  of  all,  uliich  is  Uio  longest  used.  With 
tbe&e  two  nousii,  howeror,  it  has  ahnost  entirelj 
pesaed  oot  of  use,  the  modern  German  method 
of  designation  having  snbstitated  the  somibreve, 
u  note  properly  of  half  the  duration  of  the 
breve,  as  unity,  and  qvplled  to  it  the  name  of 
whole-note.  TJio  brevo  "wns  fonnerly  rnufh 
used  J'  T  choir  service,  and  is  geueraiiy  U  liiis 
fcnii  I  O  I 

Hlil>VET,  a  French  term,  Bij,'ii;r>  t a 
royal  act  conferring  some  honor  or  pnviiece. 
In  England  and  the  United  States  it  li  vanaily 
applied  to  military  rank,  and  imports  a  commis- 
Ron  giving  a  nominal  rank  higher  thau  that  for 
vhicii  pay  U  received;  thos^  •  ImTefeimilor 
receivespay  onlj  aa  oaptaiu. 

BREYIABT,  alwdk  oontaining  the  **  canoni- 
cal honrs"  or  "divine  office"  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  leli^oas  are  obliged  to  re- 
cite every  day,  and  wbieD  WM  fomcnya^  by 
the  laity  likewise.   Tlie  name,  derived  from 
the  Latin  ^nrrian'tim,  bretiMy  is  suppo^  to  have 
been  given  b«cauae  the  office  now  in  use  is  an 
abridprncnt  of  one  much  longer.    The  origin  of 
the  breviary  was  different  in  diifereDt  partd  of 
the  church.   Thus  the  dioco^  of  Antioch  ia 
Riid  to  have  reeeivcd  it  from  Diodonis  or  FTa- 
\Lixi,  that  of  Coustantiuople  from  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  that  of  Milan  from  Bt.  Ambrose 
(A.  I>.  3d0>.  Rome  obtained  it  probdbly  frmn 
Pope  Oeladufl  I.,  In  494,  and  the  chumies  of 
Spain  from  St  Txander,  bij^hop  of  Seville  about 
ttao.  Tbeae  office  books  difiered  greatly  both 
from  one  another  and  from  the  Botnan  breriary 
of  the  present  dav.    In  Uio  course  of  time  tliey 
become  tilled  with  legends  of  the  saints  of  very 
douMViI  anthMtieHj,  and  tony  ntema  were 
attempted,  btit  without  much  suooesa,  until  Popo 
Piua  V.  and  the  council  of  Trent  established  a 
onififfm  office  fbr  the  V'holo  church.  iM-^was 
subsequently  corrected  by  Clement  Vili.  aiul 
Urban  \  1 IL,  aud  is  the  one  sow  in  i»e.  Before 
the  council  of  Trent,  however.  Cardinal  Qd- 
gnon  luid  published  in  France  an  cxpargated  nnd 
amended  breviary,  which,  though  coudeiuued 
by  the  Tari-ian  faculty  of  theolofrr,  was  ap- 
proved by  Jnlina  m.  and  Paul  i v.,  passed 
throngh  aeneral  editions,  and  for  many  years 
"\v.a9  gi  ncrally  used  by  tho  French  clergy.  In 
the  Ureek  church,  tho  office  book  is  called  ra^r 
(order),  ipoXoyjoK  (dial),  or  nxokvytop  (coUeo- 
lion  o:  prayer:^).    It  U  very  nearly  tho  same  in 
all  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  is  divided 
Into  9  parts,  one  oontidninjr  the  rooming,  the 
other  the  evening  office.   The  psalter  is  in  20 
divisions,  called  nxSto-poni  (seats),  because  a  rest 
or  pai»o  is  made  after  each  one.   The  Arme- 
nians and  other  satioiia  have  breTiariea  of  like 
description. 
BBEYDIX;  La, »  parish  and  vUtage  of  Swife- 
TOI^III^S 


aerland.  It  has  a  population  of  1^819,  mostly 
engaged  in  watchmaking,  tho  manufacture  of 
lace,  and  working  in  metals.   In  the  vicinity  is 

a  bed  of  coal,  supposed  to  bo  the  fo.-isil  relic  of 
A  forest  which  was  swallowed  up  daring  an 
eartliauake,  September  18, 1859. 

BKEWilR,  AwTHON-Y,  an  English  poet  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  lie  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  wits  of  his  time,  andla  known  to 
have  written  6  plays.  In  one  of  these,  called 
"  Liugua),  or  the  live  Senses,"  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  acted  when  a  youth  at  Cambridge. 

BREWING,  tho  manufacture  of  beer.  Great 
attentioa  is  paid  iu  Europe  to  tho  selection 
of  the  grain  to  be  subjected  to  the  first  pro- 
oess  in  brewing,  which  h  the  malting.  Tho 
most  profitable  barley  U  tho  rath,  which  in  tho 
cfirlicst  ripe.   The  grain  must  be  full,  round, 
heavy,  and  aweet  and  of  uniform  quality,  not 
n  uiuture  of  old  and  new;  it  sliould  have 
sweated  and  masoned  in  the  stack.  Other  grains 
when  Qsed  instead  of  barley  should  be  selected 
wHh  eimflar  oare.  Any  grains  are  snitable  that 
contriin  a  largo  prooortion  of  starch.    This  is 
converted,  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  into  a 
fermentaiUe  aogar,  that  resembles  cane  sugar, 
first  passing  througli  the  stage  in  which  tho  sub- 
Btanco  id  called  dtixtriue,  and  from  this,  by  the 
acUon  of  diastase,  which  ia  gMieratfld  in  the 
chemical  change,  it  become?  sugnr.  Malted 
barley  yield.-^  ordy  about  1  part  in  oOO  of  dias- 
tase, but  this  is  sufficient  to  saccharify  2,000 
parts  of  dry  starch.   This  action  of  dia.ttnso 
takes  place  only  below  the  boiling  point  of  water; 
from  158®  to  107"  F.  is  found  the  most  fevor- 
nble  temperature.  By  the  fermentation  of  tho 
bugnr  the  dooholio  portion  of  the  beer  is  ob> 
tained.    Thus  it  is  exjdalned  why  those  grain;* 
which  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  starch  are 
best  adai^  to  the  manoAotare  of  beer.  Ifalb* 
ing  is  this  germinating  process,  in  wliich  tho 
starch  i"^  converted  into  sugar.   The  grain  is 
first  sul>Jected  to  the  operation  called  steeping. 
This  is  effected  in  large  cisterns,  in  wliich  the 
grain  is  covered  with  water,  ti  or  7  inches  above 
its  surface.  Fortr  hoori  la  the  usual  period  of 
this  operation.    If  the  water  in  this  time  show? 
anv  symptoms  of  fermentation,  it  most  be  drawn 
o^  and  replaced  with  fresh  cold  water.   It  is 
completed  when  the  grain  has  absorbed  so  mudi 
water,  that  it  is  fully  swollen,  and  is  easily  per- 
forated with  a  needle.    The  gain  in  weight 
often  47  Iba.  to  the  owt.  of  bariev.  The  liquor 
ii  now  drawn  olf,  and  the  frain  te  left  to  mia 
for  6  hours.    The  nest  OfXiration  of  tho  malting 
proceaa  is  that  termed  couching.   The  grain  Is 
thrown  upon  a  malt  floor,  i&  rectangular  heapa 
of  12  to  16  inches  in  depth,  called  couches,  in 
thb  condition  it  is  quite  dry,  but  iu  Uie  course  of 
a  daj  it  bei^s  to  grow  moist  and  aoqvixea 
a  temperature  10*  higher  than  that  of  tho  sur- 
roimding  air.  It  gives  out  a  pleasant  fruity  smeU,. 
and  genninatiaobagins  hy  the  shooting  outof  the 
fibrils  of  the  yonng  roots  from  the  tip  of  every 
pain.  This  takes  place  about  W6  hours  after 
weieoMvaliif  thegnrinftOBi  the  itaep.  The 
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radimenta  o(  tlio  fatore  stem,  called  hj  the 
fludtaten  lenMpin^  be^a  to  appear  abont  a  Aaj 

after  the  germioation  of  tho  rootJetfl.  Tho  ge  r- 
mination must  now  bo  cliuclied,  and  the  couch- 
Ing  be  snrccvodul  by  tLo  flooring  operation, 
x\'liirh  i-i  iiiL-roly  sprcadiiijrthe  grain  more  tliinly 
uj>un  liio  iluor,  aiid  turning  it  over  wfth  spaded 
2  or  8  times  a  day.  Tho  depth  of  the  layer 
diminishes <iach  time,  till  it  at  last  reduced  to 
only  3  or  4  inches.  Care  is  taken  that  the  tem« 
peraturo  shall  not  much  exceed  62°.  By  the 
Abflorptioii  of  oqrgen,  and  the  emission  of  cai^ 
boolo  add,  llie  tendency  is  to  an  ioereoae  of 
heat  (•":l^i(]or^ibK•  beyond  this  point.  Thcacro- 
•piro  or  stem  ishoot  cr«ep«  along  under  tho 
hnsV  of  the  gnia  from  tbo  end  at  wliieh  it  up' 
po.'ir-v  i!  ti'Wiinl  tlio  otlier,  from  wb'iLli  it  would 
burst  lorUi  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  if  the  process 
were  not  stopped;  bat  when  the  dioot  has 
reacl.i  (1  end,  and  the  pluton  and  mucilage 
huvu  uiuHtly  disappeared  from  tho  grain,  and 
tliis  hus  beeome  vrbite  and  emmbly  like  meal, 
tilt)  floi.rhi!;  process  is  terminatetl,  and  tho  malt 
is  now  i^ubjuuted  to  tho  last  proc€&^  which  in 
kilB*dr}nng.  The  couching  and  flooring  occupr 
a  poriud  of  2  weeks  in  England,  but  in  Scotland, 
where  tho  temperature  is  lower,  8  weeks  are 
sometimes  required.  Tho  grain  is  converted 
from  starch  into  sugar  as  the  acrospire  morea 
along  under  ita  tornoe.  One  end  la  thoa  at  one 
time  m>'>t!y  elxirch,  and  tho  c^tlior  ini)-<t1y  sn'rar. 
If  the  vcgetatiQa  were  allowed  k>  so  on  till  the 
alem  ahoota  forth,  the  frain  would  aooo  be  ex- 
hausted of  its  sarchariiie  j^rojiortus.  In  tho 
drying,  the  malt  is  spr«uid  in  a  layer  upon  tho 
iloor  of  the  Idla  from  8  to  lO  inches  deep,  and 
kept  nt  a  temperature,  till  the  riiwl^tiire  is  mostly 
expelled,  of  al)out  90^,  which  la  jilierward  in- 
ereaaed  to  140°  or  mot  e.  The  malt  should  be 
frequently  stirred  up  witli  si>:i(bs  during'  this 

Process,  which  should  lui?t  iu  all  about  2  dayt*. 
ho  luidt  has  now  acquired  a  pole  amber  or 
browu  color,  and  is  freed  from  tho  roots  and 
acroHpires,  wnich  hare  become  brittle,  and  being 
broken  olf  in  the  stirring,  are  separated  by  sift- 
ing. The  grain*  are  Jwnd,  of  a  sweetish  taste 
and  agreeable  amell,  and  are  fiiU  of  soft  floor. 
The  bulk  i^^  irroiitcr  than  that  of  the  oripinul 
i>arley,  but  the  water  gained  in  the  steeping  is 
all  expeDed,  and  a  Joh  of  weight  is  inonrred, 
mnoiintiug  to  from  12  to  20  jter  cent,  by  waste 
and  ( Ii^aning,  Tito  'varioiy  uf  uulur  in  due  to 
tlio  greater  or  leu  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
tho  drying.  These  distiuotloiH  of  coK)r  con- 
tinue through  tlie  browing  iulu  tiiu  liquors  pro- 
duced, giving  to  them  those  peculiar  properties 
which  cause  t!iom  to  bo  di^tlu^iKhed  as  ale, 
beer,  and  purler.  Ale  U  mudu  from  the  palet»t 
malt;  porter  from  the  bmwnest,- whicli  is 
partially  charred  and  acquires  a  bitter  taste. 
The  lame  effect  is  produced  by  mixing  with 
tho  stronger  liquor  made  of  pole  m^t,  the 
darkest-colored  malts,  or  of  using  theee  together 
fn  miztureB  called  grists,  whUe  the  agreeable 
taste  is  imitated  by  imruducing  quassia,  coccu- 
loa  ittdioui^  or  other  bitttx  aubstauoee  of  aimi- 


lar  character.  This  proow  pC  <f^tiiti»|^«p^ 
however,  b  etrictly  forbiddea  la  QrniBiitaiB, 

under  heavy  penalties  by  several  acti  of  parlia- 
ment The  liquor  prodaood  by  npiog  tk 
different  sorts  of  ale  wai  finiaa  to  be  voy 

strengthening,  and  became  pop;i!ar  •witli  t]« 
laboring  classes  parLicularly  tlio  puri«n; 
hence  its  name. — ^The  brewing  procoas  pwocr, 
like  tho  malting,  consisti  of  s<!Teriil  Una-- 
cnt  operations.  The  fir^t  hi  ihn  gt'anlki^  or 
crushing  of  the  malt  to  a  coarao  powder. 
This  ia  best  done  between  rollers  of  case-hanks- 
ed  iron.  The  masUng  process  snoceeds  tbin 
The  crushed  malt  Is  shiuien  into  large  maili-tabs, 
coutaiiiiDg  water  at  a  tomperatore  of  160^  k 
these  it  is  thoron^ly  stimd  up,  with  bo  am 
water  tllan  i^  snlEciont  to  comj>k-tcly  si'ni  thi 
malt  By  this  operation  the  sugar  is  paitu^j 
dissolved,  and  what  starch  there  msy  Im 
changed  is  again  subjected  to  t!ic  ac\]u:i  cf  tlo 
diastase.  After  repuslug  a  huh'  hour,  mure 
water  is  introduced  at  a  temperatare  <^  IW, 
r-i  sinj;  tho  whole  to  .i  temperature  of  akm: 
i »»7^  Alter  retiuuiiiug  2  or  3  hours,  tho  aweet 
wort  is  drawn  off  into  a  lower  vessel  oaBsd  u 
underback.  Great  care  is  required  iamurag 
off  tho  iufu.sion,  that  it  shall  be  clear,  sirffo 
from  any  mixtures  of  finely  divided  grm  b 
color  eboaid  be  the  nme  ai  that  of  tii»  oiit 
employed.  It  ia  a  adntion  of  the  necM 
matters  principally,  the  murllaginous  ami  resin- 
ous not  being  jet  dissolved.  Wster  'u  a£3if> 
added  to  the  nuish-tab  at  atemuerstare  1^;, 
which  is  immediately  reduced  oy  tlio  i  ''ni!: 
to  liC.  This  is  drawn  otf  and  tuixed  «tli  tl»e 
Bx9L  The  product  of  the  8d  ^ 
water  at  the  boiling  temperature  'a  no',  nini 
with  the  other  infu^ionsi,  but  is  soinetiiwifiB' 
ployod  for  wetting  new  malt,  or  it  is  n=«4f>ir 
making:  small  l>eer.  Cire-tit  crirc  most  be  a»li6 
iiitraduciug  the  water  into  tho  uiash-tub  att* 
proi)er  temperature,  and  it  is  very  qatsti*^ 
whether  tho  high  temperature  of  l>4'  *tv^ 
tho  water  of  tho  second  maidiing  is  iatwiMB, 
is  not  attended  with  the  iiyurious  effect  of 
dering  the  ataroh,  albumen,  aod  glut^  ^ 
which  it  first  oomea  In  oontactinsoliine;  ikMP 
this  temperature  h  irnmcdiutely  rcfliret!, 
ready  mentioned.  Even  the  tompersiun 
florroundiag  atmoflphere  materially  'mim(ss 
the  result  of  the  operation.  Ini-oiii-.'U.-i  mucliiJW 
have  botia  contrived  to  servo  thw  tluuble  pii?* 
of  muher  and  attemperator.  Descriptioiu 
these,  with  full  details  of  the  njaunf:v*i-?«,  *« 

g"  ven  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  work  uu  cLvJii*;^. 
r.  Ure  also  treats  the  subject  very  fully. 
strength  of  tho  worts,  or  the  proportieu 
cliarine  matter  they  contain,  must  be  accorataj 
ascertained,  that  an  article  of  uniform 
may  be  obtained.   This  is  done  by  lbs  t^* 
variety  of  hydrometer,  which  is  cmW*"** 
roraeter.    By  means  of  thi^s  difTerunt  w<jrti  it 
mixed  in  the  properproportioos  to  produce 
derired  etrength.  Tha  next  proe^  i» 
This  is  done  in  In  -  -  co])[)er  vessels  fi--'  *^ 
witlL8toatuvaivet%  which  are  ounthved  tu  r^U"^ 
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the  steam  altlttupMnitaTe  eomewhatbigher  than 
212°.   In  thU  process  the  hops  are  introduced, 
and  the  boiliog  of  the  mixtare  is  continued 
with  freqoent  stirring,  effooted  hj  moans  of  a 
lod  pawing  tfaroagh  a  staffing  box  at  the  top  of 
flMTMMl,  and  earryiog  at  the  lowerend  a  hort« 
notal  bar,  the  whole  being  moved  around  by 
aaBMmiy.  By  tlie  boiling  the  liquor  is  ooo- 
eeotratod,  tlM  albmneB  or  mucilage  is  coagnlat- 
Od,  tod  too  plntinons  matter  is  rendered  iiiM^'lti- 
ble  bj  oombining  with  tlie  tannin  of  the  hups. 
Tlie  proper  xm  of  the  hops  depends  npon  a 
tlioronph  knowledge  of  t!io  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  beer,  and  its  relations  to  tiie  season,  tbo  time 
it  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  climate  fur  which  it  is 
desiirntvl.    The  extrt  qualities  of  tho  b<>[>-:,  also, 
should  bo  Well  understood.    More  hop:)  arc  re- 
qoired  in  warm  than  inoold  weather,  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  hops  are  selected  for  different 
varieties  of  beer.    A  general  rule  in  England 
fur  the  stnmijer  kinds  of  ale  and  porter  is  to 
allow  1  lb.  of  bo|ii  for  every  boahel  of  malti 
but  fbr  eonniMm  beer  not  more  than  \  thb  qaan- 
tity  of  ho|>9  is  often  allowed.    In  con-oqiienco 
of  the  boUiug  cwiiiiig  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  aromatio  oonstitaenta  of  the  hops,  diflbrent 
eatpcdicnts  have  been  resorted  to  for  collecting 
and  condensing  these,  as  they  escape  with  the 
eteem,  orfiiranMtiliiting  for  the  hops  an  estraefc 
prepare«1  from  them.    This  portion  of  the  pro- 
cess is  probably  still  susceptible  of  great  iui- 
proTemonts. — Tho  next  process  is  straining  of 
the  worts.  This  is  done  by  p;issing  them  tbroii;.'h 
a  cLstcrn  called  a  lu>j>-b:ick,  which  ha^  a  nietul- 
Jic  lK)lt^»m  full  of  small  boles. —  The  next  process 
is  the  cooling.   This  must  be  aooomplished  as 
rapidly  as  {>os<iiblo,  to  prevent  acetifletttton. 
Various  oxiieiiicnts   have  boon   a<lu[tted  for 
heiteutng  tlie  cooling.  The  old  method  is  to 
expose  the  wort  in  broad  shanow  eistenia,  over 
vv  'iw  li  currents  of  air  are  made  to  plaj.  Theso 
are  usually  nlaoed  under  the  roof  of  the  brewery, 
the  rooms  being  ventilated  by  Yenetbn  blinai, 
■which  form  the  sides  of  the  apartments.  An- 
other method  is  to  pasA  cold  water  through  pifies 
^hich  Ari>  laid  In  the  divisions  of  the  cisterns 
irhicli  bold  tho  wort.    Tho  liquor,  now  called 
gyle,  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  ^6"  to 
64°,  and  is  then  passed  into  tho  fermenting  tnb% 
or  gylo-tnna,  as  they  are  termed.   These  are 
linge  wooden  vatu,  strongly  hooped  and  close, 
u'ith  the  exception  of  a  hole  through  which  tho 
prooese  may  be  inqtected.  Teast  is  now  added, 
Minetimes  prevkmriy  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
tho  Wort  in  wliii  li  fermentation  has  already 
commenced.  One  gallon  uf  yoast  is  tunaUy 
floffleimt  to  sel  100  gaDoMof  wort  into  fermei^ 
t.-ition.    In  cold  weather  more  is  r.  quired  than 
in  worm.   No  portion  of  the  work  requires 
more  oare  than  the  introdnotton  of  the  proper 
([n.-ility  and  quint ity  of  yeast,  and  tbo  manatjc- 
Jiicnt  of  tlio  process  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Th§ 
temperatore  is  liable  tosndden  increase,  and  the 
temientation  to  go  on  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  or  to 
pruceed  too  sluggishly,  leading  to  a  putrelactivo 

«iec«gttporitioii.  Bf  tha  oolpr  of  tlie  froth  or 


barm  the  state  of  the  operetion  is  indicated,  «nd 

this  is  reffiilated  by  its  removal  at  tbo  ])roj)er 
time  and  in  proper  quantity,  ar.d  by  suitablo 
control  of  the  temperature.  Tho  fermenting  ia 
continned  in  Enghuid  from  S4  to  86  hours,  and 
In  Seotland,  at  a  slower  rate,  from  6  to  12  days, 
which  renders  the  further  fermentation  in  casks 
nnoeoessary.  The  head  of  froth  is  finally  beaten 
down  and  mixed  with  the  wort  before  all  the 
Biipir  is  converted  into  olccbol ;  and  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
wonln  aoon  ensue,  as  also  to  retain  the  alcohol, 
the  aroma  of  the  hop,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 
solution,  the  beer  is  drawn  off  into  large  casks 
or*'roand!s"  in  wbieh  it  ieltarther  fermented 
and  clea|ise<l.  The  frothy  matters,  consisting  of 
the  particles  of  yeast  pulled  out  by  tho  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  liberated  and  mixed  with  them, 
slowly  flow  over  by  the  bung  hole,  and  the  casks 
are  kept  full  by  adding  fresh  supplies  of  ale. 
Isinglass,  dissolved  in  sonr  beer,  is  sometimes 
ndded  to  hasten  this  cleansing  process.  It  fines 
the  liqtior,  by  forming  at  the  surface  a  sown  or 
web,  which,  as  it  slowly  sinks  to  tbo  bottom, 
carries  with  it  the  different  fioating  impurities.  • 
Tn  this  Una!  **attenttation*'  all  moodiness  is  re- 
movi  d  from  tho  liquor,  which  becomes  clear  and 
transparent,  and,  if  skilfully  managed,  with 
some  saceharine  mntter  left  not  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  yet  not  so  intu  h  of  this  as  tO 
give  to  the  liquor  a  mawkish  sweet  tuste^ 
From  the  cieanrii^  eaaks  the  liquor  is  transfer- 
red to  the  great  store  vats,  or  to  the  barrels  in 
which  it  goes  to  tlio  consumer. — Pale  Indian  or 
Burton  ale  undergoes  a  long-continued  and  slow 
fermentation,  particular  care  being  taken  that 
tho  temperatore  does  not  exceed  65".  The  best 
malt  and  hojis  are  selected,  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  of  the  latter  is  used  as  in  tho 
mamiftctore  of  the  other  kinds  of  beer. 
It  thus  has  less  saccharine  and  nioro  bitter 
matter  than  the  other  beer,  and  is  bettor  adapt- 
ed for  use  in  hot  climates.  Scotch  ale  is  more 
heady  and  less  wholesome  than  the  other  ale?. 
Mr.  Roberts  found,  in  examining  71  samples,  on 
average  of  14.69  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  Until 
a  tasto  had  been  developed  for  mild  fresh  ales, 
it  was  the  practice  to  keep  an  enormous 
•took  on  h.and  troia  18  months  to  2years  in  tho 
store  vats  of  tho  gr^^^  English  breweries.  One 
vat  at  Whitehead  s  was  said  to  contain  no  lesa 
than  20,000  barrel*  of  tho  capacity  of  ^.Mllons 
each.  By  the  burstiog  of  such  a  vat  at  Mcux'a 
iwewery  some  years  «nce,  seTcral  hooses  with 
their  inhabitants  were  swept  into  tho  river. 
Bavarian  beer  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
Jieblf  aeleai  finfalo  to  beoome  sonr  than  tho  • 
French  and  English  beers.  Dr.  TTre,  after  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  them  while  travelling  in 
Xrermany,  doeo  not  oonfinn  the  tIows  expressed 
by  Liebig: 

BREWSTER,  Sir  David,  a  British  savant, 
bom  at  J^lbnrgh,  Scotland,  Deo.  11,1781.  II i^ 
attention  was  first  dircf'ted  to  optics  in  1803,  and 
ho  independently  made  several  discoveries  in 
fOBvdtothopolsriatioBof  lights  vbioh  were 
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also  made  bj  Halus  and  Arago.  Tnm  1613 
his  oontributiona  to  the  London  md  irAiinburgh 
philiMi^hioal  transact  ion^k  contain  the  rooord  of 
innnr  of  the  most  brUtiatit  nfmodcru  dLscover* 
iLi  Ui  optica,  especialij  y>  iiii  regivrd  to  tho  pu- 
IttifHiOft  of  light.  Ills  experiments  in  the  sb> 
sorption  of  Ught,  in  paeaing  through  Tarious 
media,  have  idao  lod  to  ungular  reaoltfl.  He 
has,  UKjreover,  contributed  to  other  scienccd, 
narticuiarlj  to  tbennotke  and  metearologjr. 
His  i>opular  fiuM  arbw  eUdly  ftotn  Ut  iirran* 
tion  01  the  kaleido^ope,  hb  life  uf  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton,  and  an  elemuitaq^  treatise  on  optica. 
Be  «dited  tha  Sdinbnri^  Journal  of  Science," 
commenced  in  182 -t,  and  tho  **  Edinburgh  En- 
fl^clupoHUa,"  oompiiited  in  IbdO,  a£UiS  22  years* 
labor. 

iniEWSTER,  TTiiiiAii,  elder  of  tlio  Ply- 
mouth pilgrims,  boru  at  Scruohv,  Kugland^  iu 
1660,  diad  at  FljrmoQtK  Ma.^s..  AprU  16,  1644. 
lie  was  cdncatcd  at  Camhridge,  and  enti  rt  J 
the  service  of  \V  iiliom  JJuvLson,  ambassadur  m 
Holland,  but  prosentlj-  retired  to  the  north 
of  England,  where  his  attention  was  chiefljr 
occupied  by  tho  interests  of  religion.  He 
was  one  of  tho  cniunany  who  with  Mr. 
Bradford  attempted  to  and  an  escape  to  Hol- 
land, and  were  thrown  into  piiion  at  Boa- 
ton.  Having  obtahied  hia  liberty,  he  first  as- 
usted  the  poor  of  tho  society  iu  their  embark- 
atloo,  and  iben  followed  them  to  Holland. 
Hero  he  opened  a  scJkx^I  at  Lcydon,  for  iustruc- 
tion  in  English,  and  also  set  upa}>rinting  press. 
Ho  was  chosea  ft  mUng  elder  in  tho  churcli  at 
Leyden,andaccoroi>nTii.'d  them  to  N  vv  Knj^land 
iu  1620,  where  nutii  Ib-l'J  the  principal  OiTO  of 
the  aharoih  devolved  apou  liim,  though,  as  ho 
was  not  a  regular  ininistor,  ho  could  never  be 
persuadtsd  to  adminibtcr  thu  t>acraments. 

BREYDENBACII,  Bkrshabd  vox,  a  priest 
of  Kenti^who  visited  Palestine  in  the  midole  of 
the  15th  oentnry.  On  his  return  to  Germany 
he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  7>atin, 
whioh  waa  published  in  1466.  This  work  was 
Moonpanled  by  engravings  on  wood  of  the 
scenery,  costrinu'.-i,  and  animals  of  tlio  Holy 
Land,  and  contained  several  oriental  alphabets, 
which  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  fint  ever 
printed. 

BRIAN  BORU,  or  Bo&ouiii£,  moaning  "  of 
the  tributes,"  the  most  celebrated  of  native 
Irish  kiugA,  born  nbout  927,  hlaiu  at  Clontarf, 
uu  Good  Friday,  1014.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Kennedy,  king  of  Munster,  and  anooeedcd  his 
father  in  966.  His  first  exploits  were  against 
the  Danes  of  limerick  and  Wotcrfurd.  IIo 
confined  them  within  the  limiui  of  those  cities, 
and  made  them  pay  tribute  in  nipea  of  wine. 
In  loos  Iw  made  himself  ard-rigK,  or  supreme 
monarch  of  Ireland,  putting  aside  the  legitimate 
familiea,  tho  O^Neilia  and  Q^Mels^hlina.  Ho 
now  levied  a  heavy  tax  npon  the  eahoidfaiate 
kings  ;  from  ConTi  nnglit  he  demanded  800  hogs ; 
from  Tyrcoiicell  (tlio  presontcounty  of  Donegal). 
600  mantles  and  600  cows:  from  Tyrone  00 
Joidaef  iron;  limiitha«laafi«7of  U]ilBr,160 


OOWB  and  ISO  hogs ;  from  Oriel,  160  cctrg ;  from 
Leinster,  800  cows,  SOO  Lugs,  and  duO  luadsof 
iron ;  from  Ossory,  60  cows,  60  hogs,  tnd  tO 
loadsi  of  iron ;  from  tho  Danes  of  Dublin,  IMi 
hugslieads  of  wiue ;  from  tho  Daues  of  Lmerkk 
and  Waterford,  865  hogsheads  of  red  wine.  ISi 
palace  was  at  Xincora,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
near  the  present  town  of  KiUaloe.  He  cused 
a  road  to  be  constructed  round  the  oosst  of  tbi 
whole  kingdom.  Vallanoj  states  ttiitiakii 
day  the  oonntry  people  edM  ttBrtn  BonA 
road.  In  tho  latter  part  of  Vm  reign  Maeltaon, 
the  king  of  Leinster,  revolted  and  osUed  iatbt 
Dance  to  hla  awiahmce.  Brian  Bon 
tho  allied  Dancf)  and  Leinstermea  at  Clontui 
and  died  on  the  battlefield.  His  soa  Morrogii 
also  fell  in  the  aame  fight.  TheDaaasDera 
regained  any  independent  positioa  iu  Ireljiid 
after  this  defeat  An  i>rdinanco  Itis  ^ 
scribed  that  every  one  shonld  adopt  ssasonaii 
Uio  name  of  his  father.  Tlienceforth  mrainiei 
became  permanent  in  Irish  familiea.  lie  iitls 
founder  of  tho  O'Brien  family,  now  reprtseot^l 
by  Lord  Indiiqidn,  and  Mr.  Wiiliim  %biL 
O'Brien. 

BRlAXgON,  the  highest  town  in  Trm 
being  4,28^  feet  above  the  aea-kvel,  tad 
merly  capital  of  the  ^atriet  of  BriiatM 

but  now  included  in  the  department  of  ILs^Ti- 
Alpcs.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  2  wanes « 
the  river  Daranoe  and  atthefbotoril«rtGi> 
rievre,  about  100  miles  from  tho  MeJiterrsKs? 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France.  It  mm^- 
the  principal  pass  to  the  Italian  andSwiafre 
tiors;  is  a  depot  of   iiT^lrtfiry  ctorc*    :  tiw 
f  rench  Alps,  and  is  surrounded  wiiiii  tsp*' 
line  of  ramportiu  Seven  forts  whose 
protect  all  tho  approaches  t^j  tho  town  iw eta- 
iiccied  Willi  each  other  by  gubterrsaeia  {*■ 
sages  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    The  cmbeta 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  tho  town  i.s  ^'^^ 
with  a  fort.   Tho  town  is  jKwr  in  sgrieslttnl 
and  mechanical  resources.   The  most  fw*"^ 
productions  of  Briancoa  are  chalk  lai 
(the  latter  from  lireh-4reea,  dw>  edhd 
turpentine).   Itsonly  importanoeilWAH'^ 
ry  station.   Pop.  in  18661  8,544. 

BBIAKSE,  <»pital  of  «heBiwieaeirtl«oi 
the  same  name,  in  tho  government  of  Oriltt 
the  river  Desna,  with  18  cbarchea  aad 
a  convent,  an  arsenal,  a  cannon  fooDderj^- 
various  mannfactories.     PoJl  nf  A* 
i<3,200  ;  of  the  towu,  8,500.  , 

BRIANZA,  a  mountainous  district  ^^J^ 
Austrian  circle  of  Como,  in  Lombsr^,te*^ 
ing  the  hilly  country  between  the  A(I»**"* 
Lambro,  from  the  neighborhood  of  An«o  ti- 
Como,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lying  b«tw« 
tho  lakes  of  Oomo  and  Leooo.  BrimaH^^ 
brated  for  producing  tho  finest  gilkinLoiiiM^T' 
for  the  beauty  of  iU  soeoeij,  the 
of  ita  inhabitants,  and  for  lla  nMvioos  diioii^ 
It  is  justly  called  the  garden  of  LomlirJy- 

BiilAiiE,  a  French  town  in  the  ara's^ 
ment  of  Gien,  department  of  Loinet,  t'Q 
iiihtbnkortbeLojii^«t  thejnMliBea 
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Br'uire  oanal  with  that  rirer.  This  canal  is 
tho  oldest  in  Franoef  began  iu  1006,  uutlor 
Vtuay  IV.,  and,  with  that  of  Loiny,  eonoecta 
Loire  with  tho  Soiiio,  at  Montarpis,  Tlio 
2  cuiiak  have  41  lockfl.  Briard  in  a  pUca  uf 
some  tndein  wiM^  woodiiiidahanMML  Piopu 

BRIARETJS,  or  JRomotj,  a  rcnowood  inant 
of  Greek  niytliolopv,  tho  son  of  Ctclus  and  Ter- 
M,  it  nid  to  havo  bad  100  arms  and  60  lieada. 
Whfii  the  iBftrfor  d«ttiM  oomfAxti  acainit  Ju- 
piter and  cnde.a  rril  to  dethrone  him.  Hriareus 
reodwad  e£footiv«  aid  to  tho  father  of  the  gods: 
tat  when  Brfarana  Unmlf  preramed  to  fbInh 
ho  W.18  pnt  In  duranro  ander  ^tna,  which 
belched  forth  firo  ajid  flame  as  oftvu  aa  tho 
monnter  struizdotl  in  iii.s  sabterraneaa  daogeon. 

BRinrn  V,       EngUsh  law,  ia  the  giving  or 
receiving  a  reword  for  the  violation  of  official 
duty-   it  indodes  every  act  of  a  public  officer, 
jadi.ial  or  mini^tfrial,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
imlitary,  corruptly  duuo  for  a  nierccuury  con- 
sideration, and  is  a  mindamaanor  at  common 
law.  It  ia  honorable  to  the  jodUaiy  of  England 
and  tbe  Fnited  States  that  the  bribery  of  jadgea 
is  very  rare,  wliich  shows  a  moral  tono  of  tho 
pabtio  mind  strildoglj  in  contrast  with  what  ia 
«i]iiblted  ia  aooa  perioda  of  'EnMOi  historjr. 
The  sole  apology  offered  for  I.oni  Clianci  IIor 
Baooa's  reoeiving  presents  from  suitors  wa.s  that 
tha  praotiee  waa  oommon.    Ia  tha  raigns  of 
Ohnrlcs  H.  nnd  James  11.  there  was  a  shaTncfuI 
venality  of  judges;  but,  «iuo©  tho  act  settiiug 
tho  sucooHsioii  of  Uic  house  of  Ilanovcr  (1701), 
which  iuchnleJ  a  {iro vision  that  tho  conmiission 
of  jndgeii  should  uo  longer  bo  at  tlio  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  but  quamdiu  $e  bene  aetaerint,  sab* 
,  ect  to  removal  only  upon  the  address  of  both 
looses  of  parliament,  tbe  integrity  of  English 
ndgoa,  at  least  of  the  higher  rank,  has  been 
uni£wm.  Ona  oateof  oorrnptiotibjOhaiioeUor 
llacdesfleld,  wlio  made  aala  of  tiia  offioea  la  bii 
p^^^n)ntl^•(•,  and  connive<I  at  tho  u-^o  of  moneys 
oa  deposit  in  his  court  for  private  pnrpoeaa,  for 
which  be  was  impeadiadaBflTwiiovcdftoittofflaa 
in  1723,  is  the  on  ly  exception  to  the  general  chw- 
aoter  of  the  judg^;  bat  tbe  office  of  chancellor 
waa  and  still  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  its 
incnmbout  helnp  a  metnUer  of  the  cabinet.  Iu 
the  ret^a  of  Jidward  LIL  Chief  Justice  Thorpe 
was  lianged  for  taking  bribes.   By  statute  1 1 
Henry  IV.,  all  judsres  and  officers  of  Ae  king 
convicted  of  bribery  artj  subject  to  forfeiture  of 
treble  the  amount  of  the  bribe,  are  pnnbhable 
at  tba  lung's  will,  and  to  be  discharged  from  his 
aarvlee  forsver.   Bribery  at  elections  has  been 
guarded  against  hy  several  Btatute^s  the  princi- 
pal proviitous  of  which  ara  that  any  candidsie 
ibr  elaolkm  to  parfiameBt  who  ihall  give  money 
or  entertainment  to  his  electors,  or  promise  so 
to  do,  is  incapacitated  to  serva  for  that  term  in 
pTliatnant,  and  tbe  giving  or  reeeiviDg  any 
ward  for  a  vote,  whttlier  money  or  any  fjift,  is 
made  liablo  lo  a  penalty  uf  nnd  tho 

person  so  giving  or  receiving  is  forever  dis- 
•bled  from  voting  or  hoUiog  anj  offioa.  liiii 


last  provirion  applies  to  all  elective  offices. — 
In  this  country  similar  statutory  provisions  have 
been  en!ict<>d.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
bribery  of  any  member  of  the  legislature,  or 
any  otlicer  of  the  state,  or  any  judicial  officer,  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  iti  the  state  prison 
for  10  years,  and  a  fine  of  $5,000 ;  and  it  h  de« 
fined  to  bo  the  offering  of  money  or  any  gift, 
with  intent  to  influence  tho  vote,  opinion,  or 
Judgment  U  aooh  officer  in  any  matter  brought 
Mronhim  in  hb  <^dal  capacity.  Bribery  of 
a  juror,  referee,  or  arl  llrator,  is  in  like  manner 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  ilew  York,  by  im- 
priMmnMBt  In  the  itata  priaoo  6  yean  and  a  fine 
of  $1,000.  t'>rifrery  of  in  dect-or  is  punished  hy 
imprisonment  one  year  and  a  ti no  of  $600.  As 
before  remarked,  judicial  purity  has  been  main* 
taiued  in  this  coontry,  but  all  penalties  a^nin^it 
improper  influence  at  elections,  and  upon  mem- 
bers of  legislative  bodies,  have  b«aa  UMflBntoal 
both  in  England  and  this  country. 

BKlBIEjiCA,  or  Bbiviksca,  a  town  of  hpain, 
in  the  province  of  Burgo^  on  tbe  river  Ooii,  on 
the  road  from  Burgos  to  Vittoria.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  cortes  held  here  in  1888,  by  Xing  Juan  I., 
tho  title  of  prince  of  Astarias  was  conferred  in 
perpetni^  on  the  heir-presnmptive  of  (ho  crown 
of  Spain.  Pdp.  in  1852,  2,064 

BKICK,a  b  u  i  Idl  ng  material  made  of  clay,  mo  uld - 
ed  oonunoolj  in  rectangular  Uoob^  and  baked 
in  the  ann  or  by  fire.  The  moat  aneientreaoida 
make  mention  tfn  ir  usio.  ITio  early  descend* 
ants  of  Noah  found  ou  the  plain  iu  the  land  of 
Shinar  the  clay  for  their  oMiatniotion,  and  "  said 
one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  ihorooghly ;  and  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  ahme  had  thinr  for  mcntar."  (Gen.  xi. 
8.)  The  slime  was  probably  tbe  semi-fluid  bi- 
tumen used  at  early  periods  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tino  as  a  cement;  and  no  better  building  mate- 
rials have  ever  ainoe  beennaed  than  thoae  ancient 
bricks,  and  the  natond  mortar  employed  to  bind 
them  topL'ther.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  built 
of  burnt  bricks  laid  in  lutamen,  as  were  the  ezi> 
terior  waUa  of  the  atill  existing  monnds,  the 
hirr^i^'st  of  which  is  snpfM^sed  to  1;  ivr  I,.  ■  u  t!io 
tower  of  BabeL  The  interior  of  this  mound  is 
filled  up  with  nnhont  hriaka  set  in  day,  with 
by  of  reed-**  between  every  5  or  6  courses. 
I : :  Ml  iicr  parts  of  tbe  work  the  bricks  were  laid 

I L  1m  lo-mortar  of  eieaeding  toughness.  From 
the  frequent  reference  to  tho  making  of  brick 
iu  thu  Uld  Testament,  Uie  uxanulkcturo  appears 
to  have  been  an  important  one  with  the  Israel- 
ites and  Egyptians.  It  was  a  principal  task 
imposed  by  the  latter  npon  their  capUvee.  The 
catheritig  of  straw  and  stubble  for  mixing  with 
the  daj  indicataa  that  the/  were  ana-dried,  like 
iSbom  teen  at  thia  dqr  in  eome  of  the  mrramida 
of  E  L  y  [ ! .  Upon  one  of  theso,  probably  the  brick 
pyramid  of  liowara,  10  leagoies  from  Cairo,  was 
nmnerly  an  imeription,  cited  by  Heradotoi^  of 
•which  the  following  is  a  translation:  "Do  not 
undervalue  mo  by  comparing  me  witli  pyra* 
niidaof  atone.  Jbor  I  am  better  than  they,  as 
JoTO  enweda  the  other  daitiaa.  I  an  made  of 
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bricks  from  clay,  broogbt  up  from  the  bottom 
of  tho  lalce  adhering  to  poles."  The  same  ma- 
terial was  U4cd  for  other  structures  of  high 
antiquitj.  The  Greeks  gave  pArticalar  aUen> 
tion  to  the  qvaKty  being  porfectlj  adapted  to 
tlie  u-^o  to  which  they  were  to  l>o  applied;  in 
»omo  instances,  as  stated  by  Fliny,  not  allowing 
them  to  be  used  until  aftar  they  nad  been 


fjoiKil  5  years,  and  thou  ol>{jiitiiMl  t!ie  nripr  nnl 
of  a  mapi^trate.  The  palaces  of  Crocus,  king  of 
Lrdla,  of  Mnusolna  cf  llarK'amas<(iMi,  and  of  At- 
tuns  of  TrulliHi,  fiome  of  tho  ancient  tctnples  of 
Athens,  and  the  walls  of  that  city  lookiug  to- 
ward Moiitit  Hvinottoa,  were  built  of  thisma- 
ttri;d.  The  IloiuaiH  ])t  rfertlv  nndLTstood  the 
art.  us  tho  bricki  in  liio  batLn  of  Titus  and  Cara- 
calla  bear  witness.  Tho  stone  of  the  Colomenm 
has  not  proved  so  durable.  In  tho  ruins  of 
their  forts,  wall^  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  they  aro 
f>>i;!id  of  an  excoll.'iit  quality,  of  adeepred  color, 
wiiU  burnt^  and  very  hard.  Tho  briok  made  hj 
tiielr  snocesBors  In  Enghmd  was  not  particnlarly 
iiotL  w  orthy  until  about  tlio  middle  of  tho  14th 
century.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  so  food  an  artiele  was  produced^  that 
it  vrm  enip^i-  >  !  ir.  tlie  constniction  of  many 
tine  edifices,  lu  mcKlern  times  the  manufacture 
is  more  remirkablo  for  the  immense  scale  upon 
whic'h  it  conducted,  than  for  tlie  pood 
quality  uf  the  product — a  fact  attributed  by  tho 
£n^'Iish  writers  to  tiiu  ]ira(  tico  90  genenlljr 
adopted  in  London  of  building  lnMis«>s  npon 
lands  leased  for  a  certain  i>eriod,  at  tho  eipira- 
tion  of  which  tho  property  reverts  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground.  The  Dutch  appear  to  have  ifao 
eceded  better  than  the  ICngli^h  to  tho  skill  of 
the  Romans.  Their  bricks  have  been  famous 
from  an  earlr  period  for  their  soundness  and 
dnrabUity.  So  subetantial  were  they,  that  they 
served  well  for  the  fl-mrs  of  lionsi^,  and  oven 
for  the  pavement  of  the  streets.  Specimens  of 
Holland  briok,  bronght  orer  bj  the  earlj  set- 
tlers, nrc  to  bo  mot  ■with  5n  some  of  the  old 
Dut(  h  liou»eij  of  Istsw  York.  Among  the  Asi- 
atic nations  the  manufacture  has  continued  at  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  from  the  remote<5t 
periods.  In  the  hilly  country  of  Nepaul  to  tiio 
north  of  Bengalf  bricks  are  now  made  of  such  re- 
markably compact  texture,  and  fo  ilogantly 
ornamented  upon  their  surface,  as  to  be  i>ecu- 
liarly  tittod  for  architectural  decorations.  The 
Chinese  givo  to  the  face  of  their  brick  the  tex- 
tore  of  porcelain.  The  andent  Peravians  cx- 
colK  d  in  the  manufacture  of  hrtrk,  as  in  many 
other  of  tho  useful  arts.  Their  edificoe,  whether 
of  porphyry,  granite,  or  briek,  IwUt  after  one 
tyjie,  so  that  one  would  say,  ns  Humboldt  re- 
market, that  a  single  architect  had  constroct^ 
tiiem  oil,  exeited  the  admiration  of  the  earlj 
f^l>.'uii-sh  advonturers  for  tho  ex(-ellonce  of  tho 
materials,  and  tho  solidity  with  which  the/ 
were  put  together.  Uiloa,  after  carefully  ex- 
nmininpj  the  large  bricks,  was  confident  tlioro 
miHt  have  been  some  secret  in  their  composition, 
which  was  lost  in  his  timo^  an  superior  were 
thflj  to  iboia  madb  b/  anj  ptopws  thwt  knomu 


They  are  described  by  Presoott  as  largo  llocb 
or  squares,  made  of  a  tenacious  earth  niiieJ  up 
with  reeds  or  tou;;h  gr.is-. — ^Tho  plastic utiiK 
of  clajr  and  it*  property  of  hsrdeniag  kf  hm 
into  ft  tnbiltBoe  like  stone  are  qosBliaiM obvi- 
ously adaj'ting  it  for  buUdinj^  purjurses.  par- 
ticularly w  hero  good  stone  is  not  to  be  obtaiaed, 
that  no  people  requiring  pennsoent  dweffini 
have  failed  to  perceive  them,  and  avail  t!itKr 
selves  of  its  tise.    But  clay  is  not  an  artideo^ 
uniform  oompo^on,  and  all  that  is  met  villi 
li  by  no  means  adapted  to  this  inanuu±ire 
without  some  admixture  of  other  £ulbt4iac«& 
The  purer  aluminous  earths  consist  of  aboct  i 
parts  of  siliea  to  1  of  alumina,  togeilier  with  s 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  wMer,  Tbej 
aro  remarkable  for  tlieir  plasticity  aad  imm 
freely  with  any  qnantity  of  water.  fiatJMii 
materials,  if  moulded  and  baked,  wooH  nriik 
greatly  and  bond  and  warp;  cracks  tiHiw.c'ji 
be  prodoced  from  the  oatside  hardeiuqg  bc 
Ibre  the  moisture  of  the  interior  eoeU  SRipe 
thron;;h  the  viscid  mas^.  Such  rich  or  £at  dijf 
reqaire  to  be  tempered  with  sand,  or  eiaden 
ana  ashes,  wbleh  rend«r  thcor  texture  non 
open,  so  that  they  retain  their  form;  bntilyT 
may  without  this  tem[)eriiig  serve  for  hai^ 
into  thin  sheets  aa  tOes.   The  quantity  o(  mi 
or  t)thor  sn'i  rniico  required  for  any  tUvr' 
only  be  dfteinmiod  by  actual  cxperiiiiioit.  .1 ; 
etrange  clay  should  always  be  tested  by  uiibu 
some hrick.'*  of  it  before  its  quality  is  pron  aifj 
upon.    Some  clays  coiitaiu  a  proper  pr  if* 
of  sand  naturally  mixed  with  thcni.  ' 
contain  too  much,  and  the  bricks  fnm  tbex 
will  fall  to  pieces.    Admixture  of  Itttor  d^* 
is  tho  only  method  of  making  such  Mcfsl;  nr 
less  an  expensive  prooeaa  be  adopted  of  «o«^ 
inff  the  earth  in  water,  and  drawisf  « v 
collecting  that  which  is  held  lun^-^tit  3  r= 
pension.  Beside  the  sandy  clays  or  l^mi. 
eueooa  elaya  or  nail  are  aonetimes  used  i  f 
the  rnnnufactore  of  brick ;  but  if  much  lint 
present,  the  compound  may  be  too  finiblt  t 
answer  the  purpose  of  making  good  brick  ti- 
ido  of  iron  is  rarely  aT>sent,    In  tbeproce*^ 
burning  it  is  converted  into  the  peroxide, »« 
imparts  to  the  whole  brick  its  red  color,  ni'*' 
orlt-Mdeop  ftccordirif*  to  the  degree  of  oxici- 
tion.    Tlic  first  of  Uie  following  anal.T«*» 
of  a  clay  highly  charged  with  oxi<le  i»i  if"^ 
given  id  Knapn's  "  Chemical  Te<i»nolofir.'_  ^ 
is  largely  useu  in  the  neighboilioed  ef  «»■ 
pow,  Scotland,  for  making  brick.  Tliei',-sntitt 
of  water  is  less  than  is  commonly  ar&  v: 
the  analysea  of  daTB.  ThftMOondistfAc'J 
suitable  for  pottata*  ma  or  the  mmifattw* 
brick: 

Blllctt   49.44  f  • 

Alumina.  »..  84. M  ^' 

rr(>tozl(l«  of  I  r«n.  *. . . .    T  74  J  J 

Lime   1  4S  «•» 

Wal«r.   l.W  »M 

IfaClMris.   a.l4    hm,  <•> 

100.00  i»* 

Thamoreftea  the  olaj U  Iram  otbw  io^ 
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«nti  fh«n  ^ioA  asd  ahnnina,  t3i»  better  adapted 

it  13  for  makinsr  bricks  that  withstand  hifjh 
temperatures.  Vlay  takm  fresLly  from  ita  bed, 
even  if  of  snitaUe  eomporition,  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bo  at  onco  n:n:ild(  d  into  brick.  It 
most  first  be  exposed  to  tho  weather  until  its 
partMM  9X9  dinate^^rated,  and  it  oan  be  kneaded 
iuto  a  masa  of  uniform  consistency.  This  is 
best  effected  by  the  action  of  frost,  the  water 
diflfbaed  through  the  sabatanoe  expanding  by 
free?in£?  and  breaking  it  in  every  direction. 
Tlio  longer  the  exposnro  is  oonUnoied  the  more 
effiMstnafly  is  the  clay  redneed.  Thiaialbllowad 
by  covering  the  clay  with  water  and  Icavinp:  It 
for  a  short  Ume  in  a  pit  or  tank.  The  knead- 
iog  waa  Ibnuerlj  eondneted  by  treading  of 
horses,  oxen,  or  men :  nnd  tlio  wwk  was  no 
doubt  more  effiotentiy  done  by  the  naked  foot 
of  men  than  by  the  nuwhinery  aftwward  intn^ 
daocd  for  this  purpose ;  for  the  lumps,  gtonea, 
sticks,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  clay  were  thas 
readily  detected  and  remoTed.  The  pag^niO 
is  the  first  form  of  machinery  introduced  for 
grinding  the  clay.  It  is  a  conical  or  oylindncal 
tub,  standing  on  end,  with  a  shaft  pas^ig  top- 
tically  through  it,  armed  with  blades,  which 
cut  and  knead  the  day  delivered  in  the  top, 
forcing  it  down  by  their  obliqne  position  to  the 
lice  of  tho  sliaft,  a?  tliia  is  carried  round  br  a 
hor^  attached  to  a  iiorizontal  arm.  The  clay 
thus  ground  and  kneaded  continoally  passes 
thron<^'h  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  mni, 
and  in  then  cut  into  convenient  pieces  and 
atacked  away  for  use.  It  must  then  be  handled 
again  for  mouldlnor  it,  and  tho  practice  was 
funnorly  to  dash  with  force  a  quaatity  into  tlio 
monld,  which  waa  a  box  of  wood  or  of  bran 
without  top  or  bottom,  and  then  strike  off  what 
was  snperHuons.  The  monld  is  always  sanded 
to  prerent  tho  ( -hiy  adliering  to  it^  A  bo<  eoii> 
tiiininf?  a  row  of  6  or  7  inouldj^  open  at  bottom 
\»ad  ui'lcrward  contrived  to  run  ia  under  tiie 
lower  part  of  the  pu^'-mill  and  receive  the  day, 
tiio  further  exit  of  which  was  at  the  eomc  time 
arrested  nntil  another  box  of  moulds  replaced 
the  Olio  j  ist  lemored.  The  work  was  thai 
rendered  nioro  expeditious  with  loss  expenditure 
of  labor.  In  whatever  way  the  kneading  ia 
conducted,  especial  care  is  taken  to  separate 
from  tlie  clay  roots,  stickn,  and  pebbles,  tho 
presence  of  which  in  the  bricks  would  disfigure 
and  weaken  tlicm.  Even  if  the  stones  were 
buried  in  tho  interior  of  tho  bricks  a  cavity 
would  bo  left  around  them,  for  tho  roaM>a  ilmt 
the  stones  first  expand  while  the  clay  contracta 
by  heatinp,  and  afterward  oontrict  by  cooling 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  day.  In 
t^nip.  ring  the  day,  it  was  long  since  found 
hi|>'hly  advautageou.-*  nt  tho  great  brick  yards 
uuar  London  to  introduce  a  portion  of  coal 
ashes,  which  always  contain  more  or  less  fine 
coal.  Tho  use  of  fine  i^tuliracito  was  intro- 
duced for  the  iiamo  purpose  at  the  kilns  on  the 
Uudson  river  in  1838,  and  has  been  fiwnd  ao 
serviceaido  that  it  haj*  been  ov^r  since  contWinod. 
The  {quantity  employed  ts  about  Vo  bu:iliuh  to 


100,000  bridct.  It  is  IhoTDtighly  intermixed  Stt 

the  kneadinp,  and  has  tho  effect  of  saving  a 
portion  of  tiie  fuel,  while  it  diminishes  the  timo 
of  bimdng;  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  however, 
is  not  so  good,  as  of  tlio-c  ru  ide  in  the  oM  -vay. 
For  drying  tho  bricks  previously  to  bakmg,  tho 
first  requisite  is  a  smooth  level  yard  fally  exposed 
to  tho  raya  of  the  sun,  or,  if  covered  by  a  rooij, 
open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around.  To 
thb  the  moulds  containing  tho  brioka  are 
brought^,  and  being  placed  upon  the  ground^ 
are  cautiousiy  liflUid  ofi^  leaving  the  bridbi 
heUad.  Tbqr  are  ammged  in  rows,  and 
in  case  of  rain,  if  not  under  a  roof,  must  bo 
oover«)tl  with  boards,  as  they  are  iu  danger  of 
being  washed  away.  The  drying  shoud  be 
thorough,  or  the  bricks  will  be  likolr  to  crack 
in  baking.  After  depositing  the  bricks  on  tho 
drying  floor,  tiie  moulds  are  taken  back,  aro 
dipped  in  water,  and  then  into  sand,  and  are 
ready  to  be  refilled.  The  bricka  are  lofl  upon 
the  dfyfaig  groond  « looker  or  shorter  time  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  and  >vh  0-1  well  dried 
are  removed  to  be  baked.  Tins  m  effected  in 
England  eometimes  in  permanent  kilns,  whkh 
hold  a«i  many  as  20,000  bricks,  and  which  are 
filled  and  emptied  like  those  for  baking  earthen 
ware,  the  burning  being  oompleted  in  about  48 
hours.  Tho  method  in  common  use  in  this 
country  of  piling  the  green  bricks  upon  one 
another  to  make  their  own  kiln  is  also  adoi)ted 
there;  but  the  arrangement  is  called  a  clamp 
instead  of  a  kilu.  By  this  method  half  a  mil- 
Eon  hrloica,  or  even  a  million,  aro  l>urued 
in  one  operation.  A  central  double  wall  is 
buUt  lengthwise  along  tho  kilu,  ild  lower  por- 
tkMI  <tf  bricks  already  baked,  and  on  each  side 
nro  parallel  longitudinal  tire-flues  built  of  nn- 
bumt  brick,  laid  very  open;  over  thora  the 
great  body  of  brick  is  piled  ailer  an  ettot  Qr»> 
tem,  vertical  lluea  ascciiflinc:  to  the  top,  and  thO 
whole  work  bein^;  laid  lu  an  open  manner  for 
the  llreo  dronlation  of  the  gases.  The  fires  are 
made  in  one  end  of  the  flues,  and  the  h^rvt  is 
increased  by  the  combustion  of  Uic  small  cool 
which  was  scattered  throughout  the  heap  as  it 
was  built  up.  The  top  and  sides  of  these  clamps 
aro  usually  built  of  bricks  tiiat  have  beeu  already 
ODcebidwd.  The  ti  ndorfaiked  bricks  of  previous 
firings  may  thus  bo  convenioutly  finished. 
Over  tho  whole  a  covering  of  loam  is  som«^ 
tunes  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  too 
rapidly ;  and  screens  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial are  used  to  protect  portions  against  the 
wind.  The  time  required  to  bora  a  kiln  varies 
with  its  extent  and  tho  manner  in  which  it 
is  fired.  The  English  accounts  state  :  "So 
very  slow  is  tho  progress  that  bricks  in  tho 
neif,'hborliood  of  T.on  lwfi  tiikc  ribaut  3  months  in 
tlio  baruing.''  Tiie  i.i:iit  luraici  ly  required  on  the 
Hudson  river  for  burning  the  giMkolampso^ 
from  300,000  to  l,ono,nrio  bricks  was  about  3 
weeks,  and  tho  cou»umptiou  of  oak  wood 
waa  about  40  oorda  to  100,000  bricks.  Tho 
qnanfity  usually  regarded  j^ufficiont  Ih,  how- 
ever, only       cords.   After  the  uiLroductiou  of 
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uithracUa  dmt  in  the  cky,  the  time  of  btmaing 
was  redooed,  according  to  not  Kather  (Geolog. 
Report,  p.  144),  to  8  or  4  days,  aiid  tho  con- 
samptiua  of  fuel  to  16  cords  to  100,000  brioka. 
like  mare  exDMiaBa  of  boralng  thia  number  <jt 
bricks  are  rated  In  Uio  re]xirt  ut  $S0  for  16  corda 
of  wood,  $8  for  TS  basbela  of  aotliracito  dost, 
and  $0  for  4  dftjra*  attendanffe ;  total,  $89.  Ttie 

prcpnrn.tion  of  thccl.ij,  mouldini',  dr  nn^',  build- 
iog  up  of  iliti  kila,  wastOi  Sk^  wuko  «il  togetbidr 
a  larger  amonot  than  the  bomin^  As  tbn 
bricktt  in  a  clamp  aro  exposed  to  great  differ- 
eoces  of  ternperatore,  tiiey  are  found  of  variuus 
qualitirs,  when  the  prooeaa  of  btimiog  is  com- 
pli  ti,Ml.  Thme  near  tho  flues  are  partially  vi tri- 
ll^ uud  uiulteU  U>gt3lher.  Mauy  aro  slightly 
foscd  on  the  aorfoco,  and  baked  to  a  atony  hard- 
ness. These  ore  called  clinker-bricka,  and  are 
used  in  situations  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  weather,  or  to  rough  wear.  The  Boft  bricks 
«re  aelQct«d  to  be  laidfor  work  in  abeltered  ait- 
utiona.  Tho  Twy  idaokert  baked  are  returned 
to  the  next  kihi. — The  inimenso  oonsutnption  of 
bnoka  iu  citiea  has  made  it  an  important  olyect 
to  redooe  tbe  labor  employed  In  their  mannfiie- 
ti:ro  iL'*  rnnch  as  possiljk>,  and  coii^Hinently  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
devising  machinery  for  grinding  and  moulding 
tho  (lay.  Tho  number  of  petent«i  L«^nod  in 
Great  ikitaiu  was  recently  stated  to  be  280. 
Tiio  great  number  of  tbeae  machines  readem  it 
imposaiblo  to  inoro  thnn  mention  the  pcncral 
principles  upon  which  they  are  constructed. 
One  has  alrea(fy  been  referred  to,  in  Avinch  tho 
moulds  are  filled  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  mill. 
Others,  on  the  same  plan,  aro  furnished  with  a 
contrivance  for  pushing  out  tho  brick  from  the 
monldi  and  tho  moold  ia  theninatantijr xetomed 
to  be  refilled.  Some  on  thia  plan  bate  onl j 
aingle  m(jiili!s ;  others  n  frurno  containing  seve- 
ral, which  revolvea  upon  a  plats  or  the  bottcnn 
of  a  eylinder,  and  into  ttili  the  day  li  Ibreed  bf 
a  steam  piston.  Another  c\a?A  is  contrirLxl  to 
force  along  a  continuous  rectangular  block  of 
daj  of  the  riae  of  the  brick,  which  is  cut  by  a 
wire,  M  it  pii«!scs  out  of  tho  machine,  into  tho 
right  lengUis.  Other  luoclunes  have  been  made 
to  Btamp  out  the  brick  from  aoake  of  clay  of 
the  proiKir  thinkno^s,  as  caken  aro  Ptampod  from 
a  sheet  of  dough,  la  several  machiuus,  as  tho 
clay  is  delivered  into  the  moulds,  it  is  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roller,  and  as  tho 
moulds  pass  from  under  this,  the  clay  is  scraped 
off  smoothly,  and  tlie  face  is  handsomely  finish- 
ed bj  the  action  of  gauge-platea  and  knivea. 
Haehlnee  ore  ailao  in  operation  wUoh  Tmlveriae 
tho  dry  i  ■  .y,  and  press  this  into  nionlds  ready 
for  burning,  buffioient  moiatore  is  nhmys  pres- 
ent to  inaaro  ooheaiott  of  the  clay.  A  iiatent 
for  this  was  granted  in  T>cc.  18 17,  to  Mr.  Nathan 
Sawyer,  of  Baltimore.  Anotiier  on  the  same 
principle  was  invented  and  patented  by  Wood- 
wortli  and  Mowen,  of  Busti.ti,  wliich  worked  by 
a  steam  engine  of  20  horse  i>owur,  pulv4;riied 
and  screened  the  day,  and  miMilded  and  pressed 
S,600  brioka  par  hour.  Iha  pmaaora  ia  applkd 


by  A  hammer  or  nun  iometimeB  of  4^000  Ik 
wei;;ht.  Tlwwbole  maohuML  aa  oris^nallym&Je, 

weighed  with  the  pulverizer  and  screen  otcr  20 
tooa,  Briolu  are  thoa  made  on  Stitfin  Tfltwl, 
and  esteoairely  need  in  Vew  York.  Thty  pre- 
sent a  amooth  appearance,  but  the  cJi^w  &:i  osi 
firm  and  sharp,  and  thus  do  not  weather  as  w«& 
as  the  beantifal  brick  brongbt  from  TldlaU- 

Ehia  and  Baltmiore.  These  hare  ftc  adrauii;:.?. 
owever,  of  a  lietier  mi^rial,  as  well  a&isMit 
perfect  method  of  niannfactore.  In  order  to 
diminish  tho  weight  of  bricks,  they  havt  l*iL 
mado  partially  hollow  on  one  side— au  e&ct 
produced  by  the  moold  having  a  reota^ihr 
bhjck  projectinft  from  it«*  >v>tU:ira.  From  9tm 
eiperiments  made  not  long  since  in  Ikllift,  L> 
land,  with  a  powerful  bydrauhc  press,  to  taos- 
tain  the  comparative  strength  of  thaie  biiebit 
would  appear  that  they  sustain  a  nnidilMniv 
pres-iuro  than  tlie  solid  bricks  of  ordinary  good 
quality.  The  experimeota  were  tried  npoo  jm 
of  eaeh  kind,  one  •  tobbea  and  one  19  iwM 
square,  laid  in  Roman  cement  Tho  me;m  rt^julb 
were,  that  the  aolid  brick  waa  crashed  villi  a 

Ereemre  of  68^  tone  to  the  aqaaraixit;  Ibt 
oUow  briok  with  184^  ton-.  ks  have  il» 
been  hollowed  oat  on  one  e;ide,  wiih  a  rievc^ 
forming,  when  laid,  ventilating  floes  in  the 
tho  cavities  in  adjacent  bricics  being  Irocs:: 
opposite  to  each  other. — Tho  rtd  culyr  of  Irrx 
as  before  ttafeed,  is  owing  to  tbe  peroxidstiooaf 
tb<>  iron  contained  in  tho  clay.  Ifik  ir.ai^ 
dL-iicicut  or  only  partially  oxidised  UirciyriiS- 
aufficient  heat,  tho  bricks  are  of  a  pale  tolor. 
The  olay  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  WiMt' 
sin,  is  remarkably  free  from  iron,  and  thsbUb 
made  of  it  are  of  an  agreeable  straw  oulor.  «itl) 
no  tinge  of  rednaae..  Tbeae  are  iohigiib 
fliat  tfiej  are  tranaported  even  tolTev  Yoikeitf, 
whoro  several  fine  structures  have  Utn  bailt 
of  them;  Trinity  baildio^  juat  abovo  Inmij 
ehni«h,iaone  of  tiiew.   O&ier  eehn  m^^^ 

impartorl  t^i  V-rirV:,  pr^  iviflcd  that  of  the  oiii  ■■ 
iron  does  not  overnower  all  other  coluriB^Eii" 
ters  introduced,   la  England,  it  ia  stated  laiii 
hrirl:^  have  been  mano&ctared,  ";v!  ir'i  frotnt* 
beauii ml  appearance.  American  l>nc*>T«7Di 
size  in  the  diflferentatatea,  running  fn  iji  Tj  to^ 
inches  in  ]on::"}i.  4  to  4j   in  widtli.  sndfron 
2i  lu  2i  in  liuckuess.    hi  Kew  YorikSooose 
of  front  brick  are  usually  allowed  to  tbe  foot » 
height.    In  New  England  the  brick  voj 
make  tliis  without  tho  mortar.  In  NewTak 
21  common  bricks  are  reckoned  to  thecobK 
Soot  of  wall  hiid.   The  weight  ucaamou^ 
reckoned  at  4  Ibe.  to  the  brick;  bttftiii«w 
of  course  with  tho  size,  with  die  amount 
pressure  to  which  the  c^y  has  been  soiii^^^ 
and  the  beat  applied  in  baking:  fldlliri<^>^ 
oontun  aeveral  ounces  more  of 
clinker-brick  of  the  aame  qoaatity  of 
material  English  brioka  are  oomoiooly^  ^ 
h>n^',  41  wide,  and  2J  thick.— Uifatayr 
These  aro  highly  recommended  by  Mr. 
worth,  late  commimiMHr  of  patents,  for 
finnrtnintinii  nf  iwitfimi  Ba^aat.«mni« 
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theso.  !md  fonod  Iho  mnf^^rl  i!  cheap  nnd  dura- 
ble. Thooli^  is  veil  trodiieu  wiUi  cattle,  luid  S 
btrndlM  of  clmw,  out  In  6  Indi  tongths,  aro 
a/Iilfd  to  enough  for  every  100  bricks.  Moulds 
arc  prejiiu-tKl  uf  pUuk,  with  a  bottom,  but  tlus 
TOOBi  not  be  air-tigbt.  Tbey  may  be  a  n>ot  long:, 
6  inrhoi  wide,  and  4  incbes  deep.  Tho  niouMhi^ 
i»  do  [Id  by  haody  and  tbe  surplus  clay  struck 
off  with  a  striD  of  iron.   As  tiM  brioEB  are  dis- 
charged from  the  moulds  thcr  arc  set  on  cdfro  to 
dry,  and  tbe  second  day-  are  turned  over.    In  3 
d&ji,  if  the  weather  bo  dry,  they  are  ready  to  bo 
piled  up  under  cover,  where  they  should  lie  two 
weeks  or  more  before  using.    In  building  wall^ 
tbe  foundation  ehuuld  ha  of  other  material,  and 
•  l4jrer  of  tlato  or  bamt  briok,  laid  in  cement, 
fhowd  protoet  tbe  vnbomt  brick  fh>m  the 
dntnpiKss  arisinnf  from  tho  ground.    Walls  of 
cottages  aro  boUt  tho  leogtli  of  one  brick  thick, 
with  ooorfles  of  alternate  neodars  andBtretobers. 
This  is  the  inodo'of  layliiij  brick  knovni  as  tho 
old  Eogluih  bond.    It  is  necessary  to  oon- 
•truot  the  roof  projecting  2  fbot  or  man  ov«r 
the  walla,  and  tiio^o  may  ho  further  protected 
by  planter  inland  a  socond  coat  pabble-dashod. 
(Sec  Ao<ttt  HbrsES.)  In  iVanoc,  aa  near  Lyons, 
not  cottages  merely,  hut  some  of  tho  %  i'f  i^  of 
such  pretensions  that  their  inner  vvulla  aro 
minted  in  fresco,  wo  built  in  this  manner. — 
I'lU)ATixo  Bricks.    A  very  li^'ht  silioiou.s  earth 
1b  occasiouftlly  met  with,  of  which  bricks  havo 
been  make  tliat  float  upon  the  water.  Clay  may 
bo  added  to  tbe  ailiea,  if  required,  to  bind  tho 
material  toirethcr.   Soch  bricks  were  made  In 
ftrK  ienl  tiiiiL-^,  uiul  wero  doscril>ed  by  Posidonius 
and  btrabo,  and  partlcnlarlj  oommeadod  br 
VitTBTliu,  PolHoi,  end  Pliof.  la  mi,  tbejr 
were  nsr.iin  Ijrong-ht  into  notice  by  Giovoimi 
i'iibroiu  m  Tuscany.  Tbe  bncim  ore  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  extreme  ligbtneei,  bat  abo 
for  their  infu>ibility,  and  for  hcin^  very  poor 
conductors  of  hcaL  Tbey  may  be  lield  by  one  end 
while  the  other  is  red  hot.    Similar  earth, 
found  by  Ebrenberg  to  con-sist  of  microscopio 
silicioos  shelly  has  been  dij»covercd  in  Franco 
and  at  Ikrlin,  and  it  is  probably  the  same 
whitish  substance,  that  b  ouen  found  under  our 
peat  bogn.  (See  Clat.)  Bricks  made  of  it  are 
about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  ordinary  bricks. 
At  Borliu,  made  with  A  mixture  of  oommoa 
el«r,  thejr  wereoied  ftr  mrilding  the  moMtnn. — 
Fi«:f;- 1  Bricks.     When  bricks  are  re<iuire<l  to 
witbataud  hteh  temperatures,  they  are  made  of 
the  most  iiuMble  oUys,  sooh  as  eontda  tmax 
C'3  to  80  per  cent,  of  silica,  -•v'.'  h  fr  iia  18  to  25 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  tlie  reumiuder  water. 
Oxi<lo  of  iron  may  bo  preaent,  bat  the  light 
rolnr  «<f  firo-brick  show-<  t'mt  this  b  in  %'ery 
feinuJl  4U.mtity.   limo  would  render  the  mix« 
turc  ftiKibiieiBOcltiiiaiaiMOMHrQjr  always  absent. 
Sii<;}»  cl:iT5  aro  of  rommon  occnrrcneo  in  the  l>i- 
tuiiiiuouH  coal  lueasurcti,  where  they  arc  found 
makinfc  the  floor  or  underlying  stratum  of  tbe 
:;oal-bed9.    Tbe  material  is  indurated,  so  tliat 
t  is  broken  up  like  a  soft  stone.    When  used,  it 
■  i^<oand  iBAaill,aiidnM«ithDniiaMitiof 


previouftly!\akc<l  fire-brick,  or  of  sorno  refractory 
stuoeL  or  with  a  coarse^  oleaa  ailicioos  sand  ana 
grarw.  "nwinateilali  are  nuidefutoapasto  with 

w;if.or,  moalded  in  hand-mouMs,  and  baked  in 
pcruumont  kilns  at  a  very  high  t^perature. 
Good  clay  for  fire-brlek  fa  abo  found  associated 
with  other  clays  of  more  rooent  formations.  The 
^Iters'  clay  formation  found  at  South  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  contains  beds  of  eaodlent  qn^ity, 
together  with  others  of  very  yvro  «nnd,  ^uitablo 
for  mixing  with  the  clay,  i  iic  iuaiiufu<-ture  of 
firo-briokoaaloog  been  carried  on  at  this  locality. 
At  Athen<^,  opposite  Uudson,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Hudson  river,  is  another  locality  where  good 
fire-bricks  have  long  been  made.  At  Benuing- 
tou,  Vermont,  an  excelleat  olaj  ia  fivand  of 
the  character  of  kaolin,  from  whloh  flre-bildct 
of  very  refractory  (juality  aro  iiuido  by  mix- 
ing wUh  it  stones  that  withstand  heat,  crush- 
•d  aoiBdeiilly  fine.  Tlieae  bridks  are  exteii- 
sirdy  employed  at  tho  blast  fumnco:^  in  that 
part  of  tne  country.  It  is  for  tho  lining  of 
such  fumaoee  tiurt  firo-brieks  are  principally 
in  demand,  and  for  tbi;^  n>o  they  arc  prepared 
of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  &haiMi^  adapted  to  fit 
the  curves  in  the  lining  of  the  stacks,  and  the 
arches  of  the  flues.  The  standard  size  to  which 
all  tlio  larger  bricks  aro  referred  in  reckoning 
their  number  is  that  of  the  common  rectangular 
fire-hrick,  which  measures  9  inches  in  length,-!^ 
in  breadth,  and  2|  in  width ;  of  these  the  weight 
is  7  lbs.  These  bricks,  specially  adapted  to  each 
pattern,  ore  also  raaployed  as  a  lining  for  tho 
anthracite  coal  stoves  so  extensively  in  use  In  the 
T'nltcd  Siatt?.— I5itiCKi,ATiN'i.  'liio  firm  at^d 
proportions  of  the  faces  of  brick  to  each  other 
ara  sooh,  that  they  maybelaidinTarionametho 
ods,  according  as  the  object  is  to  prodnco  t!iO 
gresiteiit  strength  of  wall,  or  the  most  pleasing 
eflcctm.  Ornament^  work,  aa  cornices,  beada, 
Ac,  U  priHluood  by  cau.sini»  courses  of  brick  to 
project  beyond  tho  plane  of  the  rest.  By  tho 
mtroduction  of  mortar,  bridtt,  notwithstanding 
their  rectangular  shape,  are  carried  round  to 
form  arches  of  any  desired  curve ;  they  aro 
easily  broken  also  into  any  required  sbape  by 
the  trowel,  and  tiius  are  made  to  receive,  if  do- 
sired,  the  approximate  ^rm  of  arched  bride 
Fire-bricks,  as  raentionea  above,  are  moulded  in 
shapes  for  laying  curves  as  also  common  bricks 
tor  the  lining  ^weHs,  In  Uying  walls,  tho 
first  principTo  to  bo  observed  is  causing  the 
bricka  of  eoooeosive  courses  to  overlap  eadu 
other,  ao  that  the  JoiBt  betweeo  S  isoverlaidl^ 
tho  middle  of  a  brick.  The  courses  are  thtis 
boimd  togetiier,  and  the  greatest  resistance  is 
ofllMd  to  any  force  tending  to  separate  the 
bricks.  As  tbe  widtli  of  two  brides  laid  side 
by  s<ide  equals  the  length  of  one,  tho  [tosition 
may  bo  reversed  with  each  course,  thus  s*  cur- 
inj»  additional  stronirth.  What  is  called  flieold 
Engli^h  bond  method  of  laying  a  wall,  which  is 
the  strongest  mode,  is  to  arrange  tho  bricks  in 
alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and  header^  the 
former  being  bricks  laid  l<mgitudlnally  withtfaft 
nvll,  and  tha  oOmt  UtmwwmiT,  Fsaentliis 
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their  ends  or  hcatls  only  to  the  face  of  tho  wall. 
Next  tho  corner,  a  quarter  brick  on  tho  row  of 
headers  must  be  introduced,  so  that  tlio  stretch- 
ers overly  in£»  may  lap  to  tlie  middle  of  the  second 
headers.  Tho  headers  are  also  called  binders, 
from  their  ctfect  in  binding  tho  bricks  of  tho 
other  courses  together.  Owing  to  their  pro- 
Bentinir  a  preater  number  of  joints  in  the  face  of 
tho  wall,  their  etlect  is  not  so  pleasing  as  is  that 
of  the  stretchcns  and  it  is  too  often  tiie  case 
that  tho  front  walls  of  costly  ediftces  arc  seea 
too  largely  built  of  stretchers,  merely  for  tho 
sake  of  their  better  effect.  In  Now  York  city 
it  is  required  by  tho  fire  laws  that  1  course  in  5 
pliall  be  headers.  This  is  effecto*!,  while  stretcli- 
crs  only  are  seen  on  tlio  face,  by  laying  every 
6th  course  in  what  is  called  herring-bono,  break- 
ing olT  tlio  back  corners  of  tlio  stretchers  to  lot 
the  corners  of  tho  brick  behind  como  nearly 
to  the  out<ido  lino  of  tho  walL  In  tho  Flemish 
bond  Uio  bricks  are  laid  aliko  in  each  course,  a 
header  and  stretcher  alternating  along  the  course. 
The  etlect  is  thought  to  bo  moro  pleasing  than 
the  English  bond,  but  at  the  eacrifico  of  some 
strength.  Walls  vary  in  thicknosa  by  the  dif- 
ference of  tho  width  of  a  brick.  They  aro  8 
inches  or  tho  length  of  a  brick  thick,  12  inches 
or  a  brick  and  a  half,  16  inches  or  2  bricks,  and 
BO  on.  haid  in  English  bond,  all  the  bricks  on 
one  course  must  bo  placed  in  tho  same  direction, 
even  when  tho  wall  turns  at  right  angles,  and  in 
tuniing  tlio  corner  no  2  bricks  must  bo  arranged 
side  by  bido,  but  tho  end  of  one  must  lap  to  tho 
middle  of  tho  next  contiguous  to  it,  excepting 
where  tho  quarter  brick  is  introduced  at  the  cor- 
ners to  i»revent  a  continued  upright  joint  in  tho 
faco  W(»rk.  Tho  work  is  strengthened  by  tho 
occasion:U  introduction  of  pieces  of  hoop-iron, 
which  bind  it  together,  particularly  if  the  iron  is 
somewhat  rusty,  which  causes  tho  mortiir  toad- 
hero  better.  Tho  bricks,  in  dry  weather  espe- 
cially, sliould  bo  wet  before  being  laid,  for  tho 
samoobject  of  uniting  more  closely  with  the  m«)r- 
tor.  As  tho  wall  is  built  up,  no  part  should,  at 
any  time,  reach  more  than  4  or  5  feet  almvo  tho 
rest;  for  unk-vs  all  upon  the  same  level  settles 
together,  cracks  will  bo  produced  where  tho 
newer  work  is  joined  ^)on  tho  older. — Hollow 
walls,  long  a  favorite  mode  of  construction  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  are  highly  recotjunend- 
«d  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  as  by  far  tho  best 
mode  uf  building  brick  houses,  and  various  plans 
of  laying  tho  brick  for  8-inch,  12-inch,  and  16- 
inch  walN,  aro  given  in  his  *'  Architecture  of 
Country  IIou.ses."  Tho  method  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  nearly  all  tho  bei^t  villas  at  New  Haven. 
Its  advaiitJigi's  over  8<ilid  walls  of  tho  ssuno 
thickness,  uro — a  saving  in  bricks  and  mortar ; 
also  in  the  lathing  and  studding  for  furring  otf,  tho 
air  space  for  preventing  dampness  being  in  tho 
wall  itself ;  and,  lastly,  greater  security  against 
the  sfireadingof  lire,  as  no  combustible  material 
is  intriKluced  in  the  walls.  Tho  8-inch  wall  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  l)earn,  an  English  builder,  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice  for  its  great  economy. 
He  describes  it  as  re<][uiring  only  one-third  of 


tho  bricks  and  one-half  of  tho  mortar  of  t  omb* 
mon  solid  wall  of  tho  same  thickoeai  U  b 
sutBciently  strong  for  nnall  cottages,  ud, 
hollow,  b  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  a  solid  wall.  Two  rowi  of 
stretchers  are  first  laid  on  edge  the  whole 
length  of  the  walL  so  that  they  are  covend  by 
the  next  course,  which  is  one  of  headerju  Upoo 
this  tlio  stretciiers  aro  laid  again  in  8  psrilkl 
rows,  and  covered  by  anotlier  layer  of  bevin 
The  mortar  between  the  headers  at  their  ndi 
causes  an  open  Bimce  between  them  ia  tbeBid> 
die,  and  tlms  tho  air  spaces  of  the  cooneiflf 
stretchers  aro  all  connected.  As  the  headsnio 
entirely  through,  tlicy  servo  to  convey dugpMa 
from  the  outside,  and  consequently  awilof 
this  thickness  should  have  a  proterang  cost  of 
stucco  or  cement  upon  tho  outside. 

BKIDAINE,  Jacqces,  a  French  preacber. 
born  March  21,  1701,  died  Dec.  22,  1707.  H« 
surpassed  tho  greatest  orators  in  the  power  of 
moving  an  andienco  by  his  eloquence,  airf 
going  forth  in  tlio  cities  of  France  with  hislc- 
tie  t>ell,  would  rivet  the  attention  of  miiltitBde. 
Many  extraordinary  conversions  were  the  frnU 
of  his  efforts.  IIo  had  jnst  accomplished^ 
25Cih  mission  when  he  died. 

BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM  are  derireJ 
from  2  AnghvSaxon  words,  bridam  &ai  gyutK 
and  mean  tho  cherished  and  chonsher,  br>^ 
being  applied  to  tho  newly  married  wife.  »al 
bridegroom  to  tho  newly  married  ha'banl  Ai 
the  ciynyment  of  these  titles,  and  of  tbe  boson 
which  belong  to  them,  is  necessarily  brktitlia 
bevn  usual,  from  tho  earliest  jM-'riod  of  antinniij. 
to  make  tho  most  of  a  britle  and  aliriiiepwa 
during  their  ephemeral  existence.  TheytisJ 
as  such,  indeed,  only  for  one  day,  tliatoftirt 
weddinj: ;  becoming,  on  tlie  next,  simplj  k*" 
band  oiid  wife ;  and  in  every  age,  and  am-n? 
every  people,  tho  wedding-day  has  been  it- 
voted  to  joyous  and  solemn  ceremonies.  !> 
was  celebrated  among  the  Atlicniam  bj  offi^ 
ings  ma<lo  in  tho  morning  to  partacukr  di^"^ 
ties,  to  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  especially  to  A''** 
mis  who  was  thought  to  Kx)k  with  disft^ 
upon  marriages.  The  brido  conserratid  lo^ 
of  her  hair  to  tho  Fates,  and  botli  tJie  bride bk 
bridegroom  bathed  in  water  brought  froraW'O' 
favorite  fountain.  At  night-fall  she  wm 
ducted  to  tho  bridegroom's  house,  inftctan* 
drawn  by  a  i)air  of  mules,  and  furnished  wiJj 
kind  of  couch,  on  which  she  sat  between  w 
husband  and  one  of  his  nearest  fricndi.  S« 
was  veiled,  and  all  were  in  their  bost  »thf^ 
with  chaplets  about  their  heads.    Tin'  bni 

{)rocession  moved  on,  greeted  and  nccorapauw 
>y  friends  bearing  nuptial  torches  and 
liymenean  songs  to  tho  accompaniment  of  J-.'* 
ian  lutes.  As  tho  brido  alighted,  the  silc « 
carriage  was  in  some  parts  of  Greece  luraeis  ^ 
signify  that  she  was  from  that  time  to  rein^« 
home ;  and  as  she  entered  through  the  door,  »^ 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay,  sweetajcsti"^ 
showered  uiHjn  her,  as  emblems  of  pli'Qty.  '"^ 
followed  tlio  marriage  feast,  to  whicli,  cootr».7 
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to  tho  tuaal  Greek  practice,  women  as  weU 
men  were  invitod;  and,  at  its  close,  the  bride 
vrtL-i  c'Uiliu  tcHl  liy  the  bri<L'(?r()oia  to  her  apart- 
neat,  wiiero  a  law  of  SvAoa  required  tbafc 
•hoold  eat  a  qnittoe  toge^er.    B«lbm  dixMr 

t!ie  fj'i'/iiilarnifnn,  t>r  briJal  ^>ngf  Wfl  iQll^  W 
Utua  rci^rosentod  by  Theocritus: 

Tw»1*«  ipvUn  Tinf  M,  tb«  IjtemSn  MwM^ 

<  t;<i«r<-t1  Kifi>rp  Ctlr  livUn'*  brtd«l  room; 
'i  ■  t!  .'  viiiu-  tiir.c  wlih  cajlrnw  true  th<'^f  bait 
The  m\>:i\  rniitKl  of  mniT  twlnktlnir  feet, 
(>ne  uit'ikMirt'  tri;>i><  il,  oii«  tooif  tofKtber  MBIc 
TiMir  ttjruMi&eaa  all  tto  pulMe  ruoy. 

On  the  day  after  the  marriage,  presents  were 

mode  to  the  newly  iiiurrii.'il  :|  lo  by  their 
Meadft.— A  relio  of  barbormn  iu  the  Spartaa 
Qttstoms  was  the  pretetided  seizure  of  the  hnd» 

by  tho  1 'fill Oiirix nil,  after  tho  prolirainaries  of 
marriage  htul  hvna  arranged  witli  hot  parents 
or  guardians.— Among  the  Romans  the  stune 
cuslDm  prevaik  J,  in  luemory  of  the  rape  o(  the 
Sabinc'A.  Tho  wedding'  (hiy  was  tiiwd,  at  least 
in  early  timeai  by  consulting  tho  auspices,  and 
thf  liri(K-  was  aitircd  iu  luij^ht  vi-lluvs'  f-hoc?, 
and  a  veil  ul'  tho  same  color,  and  in  a  lou^; 
while  rube,  ailornoil  with  a  pur|)lo  frin^^o  and 
with  ribbons,  and  bound  alK>ut  the  wai^t  by  a 
girdle  or  zone,  to  bo  unloosed  by  tho  brido- 
grooin.  Tho  Roman  marriago  was  usually, 
though  not  alwtiya,  nnattaod^  by  aaj  relig* 
loos  ceremony.  The  bride  wae  oondneted  to 
the  h«?ii^<'  of  tlio  bridegroom  by  a  procession 
leeembUng  that  in  the  Greek  cereuiooy,  and 
bore  in  her  own  faandt  ihe  emblems  of  dill' 
potuo.  A  (li-faff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.  Sho 
u  uuntl  UiKtl  oroond  the  door-tx)dts  of  her  ncw 
residencc,  wliich  were  also  adurnod  with  gar- 
lands .ind  t!."v.  '-\  Hiid  wns  lifted  arro.sa  tlio 
tlirealiolil  I'v  il  niuiricJ  luca,  sinco  fur  h<  r  to 
ha?e  touched  it  with  her  foot  wonUi  hari  I  con 
an  evil  unien.  Tho  bridegroom  received  her 
within  with  fire  and  water,  a  symbol,  perhaps, 
of  purification.  She  received  tho  keys  of  the 
boose  while  sitting  upon  a  sbeeMkiO}  and  the 
oeremonies  of  the  oay  were  ooncladea  by  a  re- 
\>tL-.t  |.u\  a  to  friends  and  relatives.  The  bridal 
aiiartuiont)  to  which  she  was  oonduoted  by 
melront  who  had  sot  bad  more  than  one  hoe* 
band,  was  nnignificently  decked  with  flow crs,  and 
minstrels  and  friends  sang  without  during  tlie 
nigiit. — Modem  fashion  has  cunningly  contrived 
to  leiipt'ien  tint  the  jirivilt^^'S  of  hrido  and 
bridc^rouui  beyond  Uio  brief  day  wliich  aluuo 
belongs  to  them  by  ri|?ht  and  title.  In  olden 
time,  when  tlio  weddii  ir  '^ly  and  its  attendant 
yclies  were  over,  all  uridui  honors  ceased.  It 
true  that,  even  then,  ovcrkind  friends  wonld 
extend  the  privilegcsof  bride  and  bridegroom  nn- 
tn  they  encroached  rather  inconveniently  upon 
those  of  husband  and  wife.  It  was  customary 
to  leogtben  out  the  oocadon  by  virions  ceremo- 
nies^ dhen  '^more  honored  tn  the  breadb  tiban 

the  obM  rviiiice.*'  The  bride  was  ^Uldrl.•^;^«.•d  and 
put  to  bed  by  tho  bridciaaids,  and  the  brid»> 
groom  submitted  to  the  lame  operation,  at  the 

h.infis  of  !lie  trrt'>om8mcn.  Then  the  ]M}S'et,  a 
kind  ot  caudle,  made  up  of    milk,  wine,  yolka 


of  eggs,  angtt,  olnnamon,  and  nutmeg,"  had  to 
be  served.  Ine  natural  vexation  at  these  te- 
dious ceremonies  is  thus  humorously  cxitrcsj^ed 
by  Bir  John  Suckling  in  hi^  cliarming  ballad: 

But  jti&t  M  h.-<nT'n»  wouUl  h»Te  to  cross  It, 
laouno  tho  l>ri(|i'tnaid«  wllb  th«  pottWtS 

The  bri>U>Krvom  e«t  in  ipixbt ; 
Tor  had  he  left  th»  womca  le'f 
It  w.nilil  have  eatt  tww  k«m  to 

Whick  were  too  tnnch  that  night. 

Then  there  was  sometimes  another  dilatory 
proeeeding  in  the  sewing  of  the  bride  in  adieetw 
llerri  k.  in  his    nesperides,'^  says,  tUo^Uflg  to> 
this  custom,  prevalent  in  his  day : 

Btit  •tM*  ft  nwl    <lon^  di*p»tc1i  md  mw 

Vp  In  ft  ih«f«t  jronr  brldo. 

These  fonnalities  may  have  exhausted  a  good 
portion  of  the  night,  but  they  never  extended 

into  tho  n  xt  dr.y,  when  the  newly  married 
pair  lost  their  ]»rivileges  as  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  were  left  to  console  themselvea  ever 
after  with  tho  «ober  duties  of  domcstir!  life. — 
In  modem  times  the  bride  und  bridegroom,  im- 
mediately after  the  marriago  ceremotiy  and  re- 
ception, go  on  what  is  called  the  bridal  tour, 
Thoy  thus,  by  rapi<l  transitions  from  place  to 
place,  are  able  to  make,  like  a  pair  of  strolling 
idayers  at  each  stage  of  their  jonrncy,  a  first 
niiiiearance,  in  the  characters  of  bride  and 
bridegn  'om.  Tlie  privileges  of  tliis  happy  state 
are  often  thus  prolonged  by  the  cunning  of 
modern  fashion  to  a  fortnight  or  more,  tho 
usual  duration  of  tho  bridal  tour,  and  which 
prolongation  of  bridal  exbtenoe  is  technically 
known  as  the  honeymoon. — The  ordinary  aeees- 
fsories  of  the  weddings  of  onr  day^  inay  nm-tly 
be  traced  to  ancient  times.  The  marriage  ring 
I>n)]»ably  encircled  the  finger  of  tho  Avife  of  tho 
first  Pharaoh,  and  it  was  certainly  used  in  tho 
Roman  cereniunics,  under  thu  emncrors.  Its 
heathen  origin  nearly  led  to  its  abolition  by  fhe 
Puritans  of  Cromwcir^  time.  lIudilWBsaajS: 

Olhm  wef«  f  >r  n>"ills}ilag 

That  tool  ,.t  iiintrjiDuny.  •  rlisr. 

With  wh!<-!i  til'  lir)>anctiryM  briiIf;,'r[K>in 

L*  iirxTry'd  itiAy  lo  ik  tliuuib. 

The  wedding  ring  is  always  put  and  worn  on 
tiie  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was 

PiijijHist'd.  in  ancient  times,  that  an  artery  ran 
from  this  pxut  directly  t5  the  heart,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  the  plaoe  whenee  this  pledge  of 
love  mipht  send  its  niyj-tcriou^?  Tnf-'-a;:e  nimt 
readily  to  the  suju'osed  ceutro  of  Ll»e  aiieetiona. 
The  bride  cako  is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiquity 
tlian  the  riii^'.  It  is  asynilnd  of  plenty,  and  ii 
is  iuieitded  to  express  the  liopc  that,  tho  newly 
married  pair  may  bo  always  supplied  with  an 
abundanco  of  the  gtxnl  things  of  tim  life.  In 
ancient  days  wheat  was  sprinkled  upon  the  head 
of  the  bride  with  the  same  iutenl,  but  in  latter 
times  Uie  wheat  hut  taken  the  more  prevent- 
able shape  of  a  cake.  Passing  biu  of  the  cake 
through  tho  wedding  ring  9  times,  and  putting 
them  under  the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a 
practice  in  vogue  long  before  our  great^frand- 

motbers  lived  and  loved,  and  is  nol  yet  obso- 
lete.   Putting  up  the  slices  iu  white  paper 
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boxes,  U  an  innovation  of  the  pfiewnt  aga. 

Wine,  too,  was  an  inrariable  aoootnpanHnert 

of  all  inarriapes,  long  bcfuro  tho  mnrnace  feast 
at  c 'anu.  ]  11  our  age,  it  ia  often  dia{>eosed  with, 
ftltboTiu'li  in  times  paftt  it  was  coalooaiy  to  diittk 
it  in  ilui  diurrli,  tlje  priest  liaring  first  blessed 
the  cup,  however,  to  suit  it  to  the  hoiineas  of 
the  plaoe.  The  Jewt  univenaUy  bold  to  the 
cnstom  of  vitie-«lrin)cinp  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage.  The  briUc  and  bridegroom  having 
qnafibd  th^  Bhare,  tho  ^1  which  contained  it 
.ia  broken,  to  n-niiml  tlicin  r.f  Tnortality.  Thii? 
v,as  duud  at  Uio  famuiut  wedding  iu  the  faiuiiy 
of  the  Kotlwchilds  at  London,  in  1857.— Tho 
bridal  kis;<  U  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  old 
missaU,  whldi  date  long  before  the  "common 
prujcr  book,^'  enjoined  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  marriagf^oeremoDj.  Moreover,  it  was 
always  done  in  chnrch.  The  priest,  too,  at 
one  time,  enjoyed  t)io  prlvilepo  of  a  kiss  upon 
the  check  0^  the  bk>oming  bride  as  ooo  of 
his  perquisite*.  OroonMman  olaiinod  tad  took 
it,  too,  r..r  a  loiifx  pcriixl,  but  ttf  lato  brides 
have  become  more  fu^tidioiui,  and  re^rve  the 
jkiflsing  ia  a  monopoly  for  the  bridegroom  and 
rclati%i's.  It  is  recorded  by  an  old  lilstorian 
that,  when  Mary,  Queen  of  C>oota,  uiarricd  Uiat 
haooBome  rako  Ix)rd  Danilej,  abe  did  not  fail 
to  com]i]y  with  the  ordinary  prartico.  ''Tl^'y 
kucfl  together,"  says  tlio  ancient  aunau>i, 
"  and  many  prayers  were  euid  over  them ;  she 
tarrietlt  at  the  mass,  and  ho  taketh  a  kiss." — 
The  arraying  of  tlie  bride  in  the  richest  stuffs, 
and  all  t'f  white,  tho  wodilin;^  f<.'a-->t,  and  tho 

E'ving  of  prr  soiits,  are  ancient  customs.  Tho 
▼e  of  exi  on^e,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
chararft^ri>ti^'  of  our  inatorial  a^'o.  ha-i  led  tho 
moderns  to  make  a  great  advance  in  tho  oostU> 
ness  of  the  bridal  appurtenances.  Ai  fiir  bade, 
however,  a<«  tlic  rci;rn  of  James  T.,  tho  prcsi-nls 
given  to  tli©  bride  of  bir  Fiiilip  iierbert  amount- 
ed In  valoe  to  £9,600,  a  kurge  sum  fur  tlioso 
doys.  Great  as  was  this  am(>nnt^  it  hxi  been 
much  surpa«i<ed  in  our  day.  One  of  the  Roth- 
schilds, not  long  since,  presented  hi*  niece  with 
the  bridal  gift  of  a  check  fur  $1,000,000,  and 
the  vftriotts  other  perquisites  of  the  bride,  in  tiie 
■vvay  of  diamonds  and  .plate,  amounted,  it  was 
said,  to  OS  mooh  more.  The  dispUgr  of  tho  oon- 
tribntions  fWmi  fHende  tod  reladves  now  psne^ 
rally  obtaini*,  and  is  a  practice  whi'  h  has  latoly 
been  sanctioned  by  rojaltv.  On  the  marriage 
of  the  young  prinoesa  Enfrland  with  ^e 
prini>c  of  I'rns-in,  in  Feb.  T^T.^^,  a  hnflet  "^vas 
jirei>arcHl,  upt)«  which  the  tributes  to  the  bride 
of  gold,  silver,  rich  stufl^  and  predow  stones, 
nmonntiri;^  to  liundr.'ds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
iu  value,  wtre  displayed  not  only  before  the  un- 
surprised eyes  of  the  court,  but  exhibited  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  a-stoni<lR'<l  vnlpar.  Keporters 
and  artists  of  the  newi»papers  vvero  admitted 
es[>re>^*Iy  that  they  mi^ht,  in  type  and  picture, 
mH-odooe  for  the  eimous  poblic  the  wonders 
of  ^e  mifntfioent  T»roftMrton  with  which  the 
youn^j  ]>rincoss  had  been  endowed  by  crowned 
lieada  and  wealth  j  magnates. — ^Ihe  anoieQU^  for 
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KHsereaioii  or  <rth«^  esteemed  CMtikdiyiia 
tteedenflaraeiinliMKyforiiialrinMny.  Ima 

were  told  to  beware  of  tho  whole  month 
May,  and  especially  warned  oft'  from  Ftb.  11, 
JvM  %  Nov.  2,  and  Deo.  1.  In  the  Otkaaj 
islands,  in  Scotland,  '*no  coq;^1c,"  says  Sir  John 
Sinclmr,  "chooses  to  marry  except  vith  i 
growing  moon,  and  some  even  wish  fur  aflowlog 
tide."  It  la  particularly  de>imblo  tlist  ti* 
weatlter  idiould  ho  clear,  and  that  tho  cercaMti; 
should  take  place  in  tho  daytime,  for 

P-l  -'t  Is  tho  briilo  oa  whom  tho  sua  doti  vbii- 

ijlLIDEWELL,  a  house  of  ojrreclioii.  ITie 
name  in  derived  from  a  hospital  founded  in  1&53 
by  Edward  on  the  site  of  St.  Bridewell,  in 
Black  Friars,  in  tho  dty  of  Londoo— » 
which  had  been  mm  h  resorted  to  l  yj^^Hirjt 
tioTis  pilgrims.  It  was  afterward  ojed  m  i 
receptacle  for  vagrants,  and  a  place  of  fsm- 
ment  for  criminals.  The  name  is  used  into 
ooontiy  for  a  prison  to  which  delioqoeDtstn 
•ent  ftyr  panld&nent,  generally  hamg  in  vitt 
the  reformation  of  l!io  <  ftcnder;  but  it  is  net 
limited  to  this.  iLa  popular  eigniication  i* 
Beariy«yBonjmoa%with  penitentiary.  JUlpz- 
bhnient  except  capital  is,  indeed,  now  nsder- 
stood  to  bo  iutonded,  in  i>art  at.  least,  for  the 
Nflimof  tho  cri-iiMiL!^  thcmselTes,  snd  benct 
various  7>*:Ti<><l9  of  inipribonnicnt  in  cinaM  j 
prisons  luo  prescribed  by  law,  as  well  »  ■  | 
the  state  prisons  which  are  established  in  the 
diflferent  states.  Pnu^cally,  however,  li»  ^ 
ncvolent  purpose  is  accomplished  ts  i  vtff 
limited  extent  except  as  to  juvenile  rf^stl- 
ers.  lo  the  city  of  Kew  York  there  inj 
mnnber  of  priione  and  bonaM  for  detenliei  v 
Correction,  which,  together  with  tk  iln" 
houses  and  city  hospitals,  are  under  tbe  control 
•f  10  govemow  elected  by  tlie  dtirens.  Tb«« 
is,  beeidc,  a  society  for  tho  reformatii  r « 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  another  for  rvx^i  '^ 
abandOMd females.  Bimilarestablishmeiii->hi^r 

been  provided  ia  all  the  laiye  eita  d 

country. 

BRIIMjEfftitractnro,  withoM€riDoretn&' 

verse  npertnref*,  raised  for  the  00BfaBi<S»* 
passing  a  river,  Ciuial,  or  valley,  and  fti«4« 
various  materials,  as  timber,  stone,  irou,  Tw 
eonstraction  of  perfect  bridgoe  is  a  cmm 
operation,  and  even  amon(»  and«itiiali«wfw 
]ii:r!ie.«^t  civilization,  did  not  always  keep  p*« 
with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts.  Tbe  tyr* 
of  the  primitive  bridges  of  eeriler  ages  to  n 
found  at  tlie  present  day  among  rude  sril 
cultivated  nations,  and  ooo^ta  sirapb  d 
of  wood  atretehing  from  beak  to  bank,  or  vwn 

the «pnn  renders  this  impmrtimble, rertin?* 
piers  or  posts  fixed  in  the  bed  oi  the  river.  I" 
mevitable  ftrequenoy  of  theae  in  a  rapid  sts^ 
and  consequent  contraction  of  the  watervijt 
would  result  iu  a  torrent  injurious  to  nsviptMii 
and  destructive  to  the  piers  themsdres;  b<*" 
it  would  be  found  essentud  to  tbe  subiljj  J 
such  structures,  that  the  openings  »i**™,f* 
snlticientlv  wide  to  jUlow  cverv  lucillt.^' i'"" 
paaaoge  of  the  water,  and  aa  this  ooaM  oni/  » 
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eflecteJ  hyui^mm  tVMM^  it  U  evident  that 

t!it>c'  iiivontionf  were  perfected  bfforo  bridpes 
of  any  magtiituUe  l^-airne  common.  Ono  of  the 
most'c-xtraordinary  bridgoa  of  ancient  times  was 
that  whioh,  Moordiiig  to  Herodoto^  Qnwo 
Nitoerii  oomtmeted  over  the  Enpfanitea  al 
Bobvlon,  and  the  length  of  which  U  piven  by 
J^odoroa  Sioidw  as  fire  furioQAs;  the  ooa- 
Mraotion  of  fliiabfld^  it  wnipoitd  or  11m  noit 
nutliontic  writers  to  Iiavo  beea  oi  Uio  kind 
Joflt  alluded  to,  viz.,  with  liotela  or  architraves 
aztendad  firam  pier  to  ^tr.  The  bridges  of 
Darios  upon  the  Bosporus,  Xerxes  upon  the 
fielli^poDt,  Pyrrhoa  upon  the  AdriaUo,  Ga»ar 
vpoti  tliL-  Ithine,  and  Tri\jan  upon  the  Danabe, 
nrc"      (H-lebratod  in  history,  but  wore  nl!  con- 
strucliw'd  fur  th«  temporary  purposca  of  wur.  in 
searcliing  the  reoorda  of  antiquity  for  examples 
of  atone  btidgea,  the  first  that  we  can  find  are 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans ;  an  exception 
mny  iviliftps  be  madu  in  regard  to  tl)o  Cliineso, 
as  we  ore  not  jwaitively  •^"^i"*^  with  the 
date  of  nuoiT  or  tbeir  atraetiirea;  hot  in  Egypt 
and  India,  the  birtii places  of  so  many  of  the 
arts  and  scieuoes,  the  construction  of  Uie  aroh 
was  entirely  unknown ;  ndther  do  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  ancient  workd  of  Pcr^a  or  I'hiXTiiria, 
and  t:vcu  iu  ck^o  Oreece,  at  the  perio<i  when 
her  architecture  wa*  Ifao  finest  in  the  world,  and 
when  Poricles  had  adorned  Athens  with  splen- 
did editice^  hor  people  were  unprovided  with 
*  bridge  over  the  Cephtssua,  notwitlistnnding 
It  cros^  the  roost  frequented  thoroughfiare  to 
the  city.    Of  the  principal  bridges  of  Rome, 
Gautier  nieutians,  viz.  :    I.  Tlio  Pons  Sub- 
lieiaa,  the  first  ever  built  over  tho  Tiber,  and 
fnemorabto  from  its  deAiioe  by  IloratlniOoelei, 
iis-ain-it  Pur-^cnna  ;  it  was  twico  i-eboilt  and  the 
rmns  of  the  last  struoturo  are  still  visible ;  from 
tbia  the  body  of  HdU^abahu  was  east,  with  a 
stone  about  its  neok,  into  the  Tiber.  2.  The 
Pom  Triamphalia,  sometimes   termed  Pons 
Vatic.iuits,  tium  fta  imirimity  to  the  Vatican; 
it  dc-rivi  tl  tlio  tbrmer  name  from  being  tlie  bridge 
ov«r  which  tho&o  to  whom,  thu  sciuiUi  decreed 
a  triumph  passed  on  their  way  to  the  ct^itoL 
8.  The  Pons  Fabriciua,  named  from  its  founder 
Fabricios,  who  erected  it  during  the  period  of 
Cotilinc's  conspirary.    4.  The  Pons  Cestius, 
boUt  in  the  rei^  of  TiberiM^  and  namad  from 
OaatSaa  OaDoa.  5.  The  IVma  Janlonli,  wMeh 
led  from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Janiculmn. 
6.  The  Poos  ^ioa,  erected  iu  the  reigo  of  the 
emperor  iBttoi  Bdtrianiis;  His  and  ^bridg« 
h&a  originelly  n  roof  of  bronze,  supported  by  40 
colomoii,  but  was  d^poiled  during  an  inoursiou 
of  the  barbarians.   Clement  IX.,  who  i«8lored 
the  bridge,  i>laced  on  it  10  colos^id  statncs  of 
aogels,  carved  in  while  iuarbl(a,  whouce  m  derived 
its  present  name,  Ponte  San  Angelo.    7.  The 
Pons  MilviiH,  built  in  the  time  v(  Sv]ln,  on  the 
aiicicut  \  ia  i'lauunia  at  &  sliort  didtant-y  irum 
the  city ;  on  this  bridge  Cicero  arrested  the 
AUobrogiaa  ambassadors  who  were  the  bearers 
of  l«tt«rs  to  GatiUne,  end  here  ahK>  occurred  the 
od>brated  fkftatj  «f  Oowlmtlna  om  Mas* 


entios,  when  Odilllattino  had  the  m^lraculoiia 
vision  of  the  cross.  8.  The  Pons  Senatorius, 
or  Palatinu*^  s^  remuning,  though  iu  ruinj^ 
near  the  Palatine  hill.  From  the  fall  of  the 
Bonum  empire  to  tbo  estabUsbment  of  modem 
Earo[>e,  we  bone  no  aooount  of  any  bridges 
worthy  of  note,  except  thoso  built  by  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  one  of  the  finest  ot  which  was  the 
bridge  of  Oordova,  over  the  Guadalquivir, 
built  by  Issim,  !ho  son  and  (successor  of  Abdul 
Aiiumu,  tliti  tirHt  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  8pain. 
One  of  the  most  aaci^t  bridges  of  modera 
Europe,  id  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  It 
was  built  by  a  re%ious  society  cdled  the 
Brethren  of  the  Bridge,"  which,  according  to 
Gautier,  '*  was cstabli*bo(l nprit'.  t!ic  flcdine  of  tho 
2d  ttud  commencomtiit  o:  tlir  ud  r;uc  of  kings, 
when  the  state  fdl  into  ai  .iri  h^,  and  there  waa 
little  security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  pass* 
ing  rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the 
csactious  and  rapacitii  -  of  1  n:,i]itti."  This 
sooietjr  was  founoed  with  »  view  to  reme^ 
theee  evils,  by  forming  fhiteraldee  Ibr  the  ol^feot 
of  building  brid::'  arul  e.^tablishing  ferries  and 
caravansarias  on  the  banks  of  the  most  fre- 
quently eroiied  lirera;  tbeir  fint  ealabfiduneDt 
was  on  tho  Dnranoe ai Hanp&^.  "^vhirli  uamo  was 
afterward  changed  to  Boopaii,  in  ackuowli^g- 
nent  of  tbair  eervices.  The  bridge  at  Avignon 
was  commenced  in  1176,  and  completed  in  1188. 
The  i6sociation  soon  after  built  the  bridge  of 
Lyons,  eomposed  of  20  archee,  and  that  of  SL 
Esprit,  over  tlie  Rhone,  of  19  arches,  bcsido 
many  other  structures  of  lesw  note.  Tho  old- 
est bridge  in  England  is  that  of  Croylund  in 
lincolnahire,  said  to  have  been  built  in  860;  it 
ia  ftnned  by  8  sonlolreles  wbicli  meoead  eadh 
otlicr,  and  are  l:i  ■]  iipon  a  central  arch; 
the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  only  foot  passeogert 
can  accomplish  it  The  bridge  at  BortQil  In 
8taff<jrdshire,  over  tho  Trent,  is  the  longest  ia 
England,  and  wa.s  built  in  the  12th  century; 
it  has  S4  arches  of  i^qunred  freestone,  and  It 
1.545  feet  in  length.  The  first  stone  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  known  as  the  old  London  brid^, 
waaeomnwoeed  in  117<ibjPatarof  Oolechurch, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
"  Brethren  of  the  Bridge Peter  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  work,  and  was  burie«l  in  tho 
(smi  of  the  chapel  eraoted  on  the  centre  pier; 
this  was  in  accordanoe  with  a  sEngdar  enstom  of 
the  society,  that  when  any  member  died  during 
the  superintendence  of  an  important  work,  his 
maiaa  abMdd  be  entombed  within  the  stnio- 
Inre ;  the  work  was  completed  in  1209,  during 
tlte  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 
able fur  its  massivenen^  nad  enormous  surplw 
of  material,  having,  in  a  span  of  940  feet,  no  less 
than  20  arches,  with  piers  varying  ia  solidity 
from  25  to  84  feet,  so  that  f  of  the  stream  waa 
occupied  by  the  ptfr".  nrrl  nt  I'nv  water  a  fstill 
greater  proporuot>,  leaving  at  liiat  time  lc?3  than 
i  of  the  whole  soan  for  waterway,  and  causing 
thereby  a  most  oangerous  fall.  The  bridge  ox 
the  lloly  Trinity  at  Florence,  over  the  Arno, 
irMb«iUialM»;  ft Lm  « total  knsih of  tttt 
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feet,  19  PorapOMd  of  8  elliptical  arches  ftn<l  sLind^ 
unrivnlloil  aa  a  work  of  art ;  the  material  usod 
in  its  construction  was  whito  marble.  Tho 
liialto  at  Venice,  designed  by  Michel  Anpelo, 
and  erected  in  1 has  a  single  span  of  98^  feet^ 
with  23  feet  rise.  Tho  total  namber  of  brid^ 
in  that  city  was  estimated  by  Gautier  at  840. 
Tho  bridge  of  Pont  y  Prydd,  over  the  Taaf  in 
Wales,  is  con9idere<l  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary in  Hritjiin ;  it  was  built  in  1755,  by  an 
nnedacatetl  mason  named  Edward.-*,  after  tho 
failure  of  2  structures,  which  he  had  previously 
erected  at  tho  same  spot ;  tho  first  was  carried 
away  by  a  freshet  after  standing  2^  years,  nnd 
theaecoml  failed  in  conse(]nenco  of  tho  weight  on 
the  haunches  forcing  out  tho  keystone,  before  tho 
parapet  was  finisilied;  the  present  structure  con- 
■iflta  of  a  single  Vlrcolar  arcli,  with  a  s[>an  of  140 
feet,  and  a  rise  of  35  feet.  Tho  bridge  of  Mantes, 
over  tiie  Seine,  was  erected  by  Perronet  and 
Husseau  in  17<»5,  and  consist*  of  3  oUiptical 
arches,  tho  centre  ono  having  a  chord  of  128 
feet.  Tho  futnoua  bridge  of  Neuilly  was  con- 
structed by  Perronet  in  1774;  its  total  lenpth 
is  700  feet,  with  a  clear  waterway  of  C39  feet; 
there  are  6  arches  of  o<]ual  width,  tho  curves 
being  fabo  ellipses,  with  chonlsof  128  feet,  and 
versed  sines  of  32  feet.  Tho  bridge  of  iSt, 
Haixencf,  over  tho  Oijh*,  was  also  built  by  Per- 
roiK't  bctwcin  1774  niul  1785;  it  in  diicfly  re- 
markable for  tlio  flatness  of  its  arches,  the 
chords  being  70  feet  8  inches,  while  the  vcr- 
sines  are  only  6  feet  8  inches,  and  tho  tliick- 
ness  of  tlie  vousaoirs  at  the  vertex  of  tho  orch 
4  feet  8  inclies.  lilackfriars'  bridire,  over  tho 
Tlmmes,  in  London,  was  built  in  1771  by  ilylno; 
tlio  design  is  novo!  and  beautiful,  but  unfortu- 
nately ilio  material  employed,  viz.,  Portland 
sUme,  is  unfitted  fi)r  the  purpose,  as  it  soon  be- 
comes disiutegnited  under  atmospheric  influ- 
ences ;  tlio  Ptructuro  has  9  arches,  and  a  total 
length  of  920  feet.  Waterloo  bridge,  built 
by  Konnie,  in  1810,  is  1.240  feet  in  length, 
and  composed  of  9  elli[iticul  granite  orclii'S, 
each  of  120  feet  8i»an,  and  a  versed  mne  of  82 
feet;  the  piers  arc  fronted  with  coupled  Doric 
columns,  producing  an  elaborate  etlect;  an- 
other peculiarity  is  that  tho  roadway  is  level, 
dillering  in  tlii-i  respect  from  tho  otiier  bridges 
across  tljo  Tliames.  Westminster  bridge,  complet- 
ed in  1750,  by  Labalye,  is  remarkable  as  inaugu- 
rating a  new  era  in  bridge  architecture ;  the 
novelty  consisted  in  tho  manner  of  laying  tho 
foundations,  which  was  efl'ected  by  means  of 
caissons,  tlio  depth  of  water  and  rapidity  of  the 
current  rendering  tho  expense  of  cort'er-<lam- 
ming  und-siraidy  great;  tho  bridge  is  1,220 
feet  in  len;,'ih,  and  has  in  all  15  semicircnl.'ir 
archo.4,  2  ^)t'  wliich,  however,  are  quite  small. 
The  now  I.4jndon  bridge  b  an  imposing  struc- 
ture of  granite,  and  was  erected  by  Kennie  in 
1831 ;  it  has  a  toi«l  length  of  784  feet,  with  6 
oHii>tical  arc  hes,  tho  span  of  tho  centre  arch  Iks- 
ing  152  feet,  and  its  versed  sino  29  feet  0  inches. 
In  the  United  States  there  are,  as  yet,  compar- 
atively few  stone  bridges  of  groat  size;  tho 


he.ivy  expense,  as  well  aa  the  amofont  of  tiow  w- 
quired  for  the  erection  of  sndi  stnietnresi.  bein^ 
ill  adapted  to  tlie  pressing  wants  of  a  jooog 
nation.    Perha[>9  the  finest  ezampla  we  hare 
is  the  liigh  bridge  of  tlio  Crotoa  iqoednct 
over  the  Harlem  river  at  New  York;  in  total 
length  is  1,450  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  I'snpM 
is  114  feet  above  high  water;  there  arv  in  til 
14  semicircular  arches,  8  of  whidi  ire  of  80 
feet  span,  and  6  of  50  feet   (See  Aqcbwxt.)- 
In  [)rojecting  the  pkn  of  a  bridge,  there  ire 
certain  principal  points,  the  conadention  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  ioKditj 
of  the  structure.    These  may  be  indoded  tiod«r 
6  heads. — I.  The  choice  of  po$itiinL  Tim  u 
not  always,  nor  even  generallr,  at  the  diipoal 
of  the  constructor,  but  is  asoauy  determiited,  ic 
tlie  country,  by  the  direction  of  roflda,  ud  in 
cities,  by  the  position  of  streets;  when  il» 
choice  is  open,  search  should  be  mtde  for 
tho  most  solid  ground.    Local  draioituM 
influence  this  i>oint  in  so  many  dURmU  viji. 
tliat  it  would  be  impoasiblo  to  )mj  dovn 
a  specific  rule ;  all  that  can  bo  dooe  b  U 
indicate  the  general  principles  by  wliki  tb(' 
position  of  the  bridge  sboold  be  detemiinetl. 
One  condition,  however,  is  essential  vii.:  tii»J 
the  lateral  faces  of  the  piers  ahall  M  panll<- 
with  tho  direction  of  tlie  current.  Tbiiimyis 
Bonio  situations  require  that  the  aris  of  tbe 
bridge  shall  be  inclined  relatively  to  the  fift> 
of  the  piers,  and  wo  then  have  what  i«  ttnofJ 
an  oblique  or  skew  bridge.    This  construcKt 
will  be  necessary  when  tlie  line  of  road  connet^- 
ing  witli  the  termini  of  the  bridge  forms  Mia- 
glo  other  than  a  right  one  witli  the  coors* 
tho  river.    When  there  are  many  arche%  'i^'^ 
form  of  constniction  is  undesirable,  on  scci"-^' 
of  tlio  mechanical  difHculties  attending  it--!' 
T%e  vent  or  egrcM  that  mutt  be  allovtiU  !v 
rirrr.    This  is  a  subject  of  very  great  iir!"*" 
tance,  and  vital  to  the  dnrability  of  bn<l:- 
ILh  consideration  involves  2  other  poinU  of 
quiry:  1,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  1*1 
the  river,  to  determine  what  quantity  of 
tho  bridge  should  allow  to  pass;  and  I  il* 
quantity  being  ascertained,  to  fix  the  vnbet^' 
extent  of  the  necessary  discharge.  In  d*J*^ 
raining  the  1st  point,  we  must  remcmbert» 
tho  volume  of  water  discharged  by  a 
varies  during  different  ecaisoas  of  the     '  * 
also  from  the  effects  of  rains,  nnd  the  ineW 
of  snow  and  ice;  hence  we  mnst  jfroponioow 
arches  with  regard  to  tho  cffecU  of  flwd» « 
inundations,  and  not  solely  with  referenrtV 
tho  mean  quantity  of  water  in  tlio  bed  of  ti< 
river.    In  this  connection,  tlie  bed  of  tlie  n^c 
must  be  examined  with  care,  as  the  natw**^ 
inclination  of  the  ground  which  receive*  w 
water  have  much  influence  on  tlicinanntf* 
which  it  discharges  itself  with  more  or  l«s»^ 
IcK-ity,  or  penetrates  tho  eartli  to  a  greater « 
lesser  depth.    Another  circumstance  to  be** 
sidered  is  the  time  which  the  '^"'T''!' 
arising  from  a  flood  takes  to  discbarge  iueit » 
the  veU>city  with  which  the  discharge  is  oiflt 
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Binco  tlii^  velocltr  depends  nudnly  on  tho  "ilnpo 
of  tliti  I  ucr,  which  always  duniai&hcs  as  it  re- 
cedes from  its  soiirco,  it  Is  evident  that  if  S 
brit](;es  bo  biiUt  u\nm  the  same  stronni,  the  one 
tliat  id  licurtjr  to  ihu  huurcu  will  rvquiro  a  wider 
extent  of  discharge  than  the  other.   The  gene* 
ral  rule  for  calculatin^LC  tlio  quantity  of  water 
that  flows  in  &  rivtr,  is  to  multiply  tljo  !>url'aoo 
of  tlie  bectlon  by  Uie  mean  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent; but  the  diffiooltyof  obtaininf;  tlio  mean 
velocity  leads  in  praotiioc  to  modifications  of 
thin  rule,  '*\  Inch  nro  expressed  by  appropriate 
lonnulao^  of  wbicli  thoao  developed  by  iL  da 
Ftany  are  meet  usnally  employed.   9.  In  re> 
panl  U)  till'  uul!ot  or  tlix-harpo.  the  inost  essen- 
tial point  is  the  velocity  which  the  water 
mlH  assume  under  the  arehes  of  the  bridge.  If 
the  bn.  vlth  of  the  river  were  too  much  iiar- 
rowt'd  hy  tiie  works  erected  on  iu  bed,  its 
▼elocity  would  increase,  and  it  worffc  form  on 
one  ^i'lc  a  bliw  k  water,  and  on  flio  othcradodlv- 
ity  or  iihoot;  Uius  the  curreut  would  react 
a^imt  tbo  bottom  of  the  river,  and  UBdemiine 
the  foundations  of  tho  piles  and  buttresses.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  bi  oadih  uf  the  bed  should  l>c 
incrca^  to  too  great  an  extent,  by  lengthening 
the  ridge,  the  vektci^  would  be  oheoked,  and  it* 
dimination  would  oeoasion  depodta  thirik  would 
prove  d>Ln_'t'r<)iis,  l>y  clinking;  u[>  tho  b<-d  of  tlio 
river.   Tito  nature  of  the  soil  has,  of  course, 
nrach  ivflaenee,  as  If  It  be  Tery  tenadoua  and 
compact,  rii>{.roaoliin^?  tho  nature  of  rock,  it  will 
not  jicld  ecusibiy  to  any  amount  of  nt'tion,  while 
a  looee  and  sandy  soil  would  yield  in  soeh  a 
znanucr  as  to  de=itroy  tlio  brld^'o.    Tho  mean 
velocity  which  a  current  will  acquire  when  it^ 
bed  is  narrowed  by  piens  can  be  obtained,  w  iih 
sufficient  accuracy,  by  approximate  formuloo, 
though  the  problem  is  not  susceptible  of  a  ri^- 
orou^i  K>Iuiion.    It  has  been  observed  above 
that  H  i»  dangerous  to  give  a  river  too  wide  an 
OQtlet,  nnfie  It  inight  oante  dei>osits;  thi^,  how- 
c-vtT.  is  udt  tlio  only  dan^rer  to  be  rti>!irclieudcd, 
as  these  would  in  time  acquire  suiticient  oou- 
•istency  to  reaht  the  action  of  the  current,  and 
tlin-:,  in  time  of  flood:^.  force  tho  water  to  pa^s 
v/i'di  iucrea&ed  velui^^ity  under  those  arches  that 
"were  less  clogged  by  these  dejiosits  and  so  un- 
do rmiuo  tLein.    Consequently  a  bridge  onj^ht 
not  to  bo  «:uaiposed  of  2  parts,  separated  by  an 
ialftnd,  since,  if  one  of  the  parts  should  be  choked 
tip,  tlie  wluile  current  avouM  flon*  to  the  titlier, 
auJ  tliu»  luigltL  destroy  the  bridge.    It  wus  by 
an  accident  of  this  oi^re  th^  tho  bridges  of 
Ohazy  and  Roanne  were  swept  away. .  It  may 
he  remarked  in  general,  that  bridges  are  never 
^Icitn 'Vvd  except  by  some  cTrnr  in  the  outlet, 
»ud  that  the  oaoae  of  their  ruin  is  oltimatelj 
too  great  a  dhnittntion  of  the  section,  arisinf 
either  from  ex(>anding  or  cotitractitii;  the  di- 
meoaions  of  the  structure  in  too  great  a  degree. 
— Ui,  The  form  ofOtw/m,  Tliese  are  of  S 
prljii  ipnl  kinds:  1.  Tho  semicircular;  tht-o  wore 
ancioiiily  most  in  umj,  and  have  the  adrantage  of 
belnii;  easy  to  construct,  and  Ibnnlng  a  solid 
•trvotare;  their  span  Is^  faowmr,  leatirMtedi  oa 


account  of  tho  great  relative  hol;;l»t  of  this  form 
of  arch,  and  aa  they  are  usually  made  of  moderate 
size,  they  have  Am  lnoonvenienoe<rire()iH^derabl7 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  water.  2.  Arches 
of  a  flat  vault,  cither  forming  portions  of  an  el- 
lipi>e,  or  else  described  by  several  arcs  of  circles 
of  dillerent  radii.  EHijitical  arches  are  pU'a>ing 
to  the  eye,  but  truublci>oiuo  to  construct,  on  ac- 
wmi  of  tlio  continual  change  in  the  form  of 
tho  successive  voussoirs;  hence  it  is  usual  to 
employ  curves,  composed  of  n  certain  number 
of  arcs  of  circles,  varying  generally  from  3  to 
11.  The  use  of  flat>Tanlted  arehes  was  intn^ 
dnoed  Into.Franoe  about  tW  close  of  the  17th 
century,  and  fhiir  adoption  was  due  to  the  no- 
ocssitv  of  affording  a  wider  discharge  without 
oon«derab1y  angmenting  tho  height  of  the 
arches.  This  form  not  only  answer:^  this  object 
elTectually,  but  when  tlio  2  diameters  are  not 
very  uneqifal,  presents  as  much  solidity  and 
f::(  il'ty  in  constmction  m  tlic  scniiciixular  arch. 
;i.  ^Vtehcs  furmed  froiu  an  are  of  u  circle,  and 
these  are  of  2  principal  kinds;  1st,  those  ill 
which  tho  spriuginj:;  plnnc;?  nro  under  water, 
examples  of  which  art-  seen  in  UiO  bridge  of  St. 
E>prit,  and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Avignon ;  this 
form  -has  the  disadvantage  of  greatly  reducing 
the  disehaige.  In  the  9d  kind  the  springing 
]>huKS  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  water  of 
the  river,  as  in  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVL  at 
Paris.  In  this  case  tho  are  to  necessarily  very 
low,  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  tliO  voussoirs  so 
considerable  as  to  require  great  care  in  Uio  con- 
struction. Beside  the  8  of  whidt  we  have 
spoken,  there  is  tlie  Gothic  arch,  composed  of  2 
art^  of  a  circle,  sometimes  though  rarely  em- 
]>luyed;  it  lias  the  fault  of  greatly  reducing 
tho  outlet. — IV.  Size  of  arthe$.  Though  this 
is  usually  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
yet  tliero  are  a  few  general  principles  to  be 
considered.  Smali  ardies  are  best  adapted  (o 
quiet  rivers,  whose  waters  do  not  rise  to  any 

considerable  height,  while  lal^  arches  arc  best 
salted  to  torrents,  where  it  is  dilhoult  to  lay 
the  fonndatioos^  and  where  the  piers  are  ex- 
posed to  damage  by  obstacles  brought  down 
against  them  by  tho  current.  Aa  a  general 
rule,  wide  arches  should  be  adopted  in  la^ 
rivers,  especially  when  tlioy  arc  «»jbjcot  to  in- 
undations; this  is,  however,  iailuenced  by  the 
expense  of  tbo  foundations,  as  well  as  the  male* 
rials  employed  in  construction,  large  arches  re- 
•juiring  more  solidity  than  small  ones.  The  na- 
ture ami  (^ize  of  vessels  which  navigate  the  river 
have  also  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject. 
In  relation  to  the  width  allowed  to  arches,  2  plans 
are  pursued:  in  one,  tiio  apertures  are  all  equal, 
giving  the  tops  «f  the  vaolts  the  same  eleva> 
Son  sbove  the  water,  and  enabling  the  con- 
btructur  to  use  the  tame  centi^riiiLt  for  all  the 
arches.  The  economy  of  this  arrangement  may, 
however,  be  eoonterbalanoed  by  the  neoee* 
sity  of  forming  oonstdcrnble  embankments 
at  the  termini  of  the  structure.  In  the 
Other  plan,  the  diimeters  of  the  arches  are  ua- 
matilt  jUoving  a  xednctioa  of  the  embank- 
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menu,  thtu  diTninislnng  the  obstacles  to  the 
approaches.  Tho  advantages  of  both  systotna 
are  soroetimea  combined  hy  forming  tho  arches 
of  tho  same  width,  and  phioing  tlio  spring- 
ing planes  ot  hoichts  dccreiwing  from  tho 
centre  to  cither  extremity  of  tho  bridge. — V. 
JTU  hreadth  of  th^  bridge.  This  depends 
wholly  on  tho  locality,  and  should  be  propor- 
tioned f  o  tho  iniportanco  of  tho  road  on  which 
it  is  built.  For  country  roads  a  width  of  14  to 
16  foot  will  bo  sufficient,  particularly  if  tho 
bridge  bo  a  short  one.  On  what  ore  termed 
roads  of  tho  2d  class,  20  to  25  feet  should 
bo  allowed,  which  will  afford  sufficient  room 
for  2  carriages  to  pass  at  once,  l>esido  a  spaco 
for  foot  panwongors.  On  roads  of  tho  l.«*t  class, 
80  to  85  feet;  is  considered  a  fair  allowance^ 
while  in  Uio  interior  of  cities  from  80  to  60  feet 
will  l>e  requirc-d.  Tho  Pont  Ncuf  at  Pjiris, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  tho  greatest  tliorough- 
farea  in  the  world,  has  a  width  of  about  70 
feet  between  tlie  parapets. — Timber,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  bridges,  is  much  less  costly  and  more 
easily  worked  tlian  stono;  but  nil  8uch  struc- 
tures lack  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  aro 
more  troubles<'>me  to  keep  in  repair.  Tho  old- 
est wooden  bridge  of  which  wo  have  any  ac- 
count \^  the  Poa<4  Sublicios  already  mentioned, 
as  it  existM  at  the  time  of  Ilorutius  Codes;  it 
is  supjM.sed  that  no  iron  whatever  was  used  in 
its  con!>trnction.  Ciosar^a  bridgo  was  also  of 
wood,  niid  so  w.t*  Trajan's  across  tho  Danulu^ 
though  it  Is  probable  that  the  piers  of  tlio  latter 
were  of  stone.  One  of  Ujo  most  famous  wooden 
bridges  on  record  is  that  of  John  Ulrich  Gru- 
benmann,  an  uneducated  carpenter  of  Switzer- 
land; it  was  built  at  SchafThausen  in  1757,  and 
was  compt^scd  of  2  wooden  arches 'with  tho 
respective  spans  of  193  and  172  feet,  supported 
at  either  terminus  by  abutments,  and  at  tlieir 
junction  by  a  stone  pier.  After  Grubenmanu's 
death  tho  bridgo  began  to  ecttlo,  as  the  oak 
beams,  which  had  l>een  placed  too  low,  and  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  tho  air,  rotted  at  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  stone  abutments. 
Owing  to  the  peciiUar  arrangement  of  tho  struc- 
ture, by  which  tho  principal  supports  were  so 
intimately  connected  together,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  support  tho  whole  bridgo  before  a  single 
part  could  bo  removed ;  this  was  performed  by 
means  of  scrow-iacks,  and  the  decayed  timbers 
replaced.  No  other  repairs  wero  over  required, 
and  tho  bridge  excited  much  attention  as  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  carpentry.  It  was  burnt 
by  tlie  French  in  1799,  having  ]a<^ed  42  years. 
In  modem  tiine-^.  the  wooden  bridges  of  Ger- 
many and  Franco  have  taken  high  rank  from 
tlieir  sciontitic  combination  in  arrangement; 
but  during  the  lost  few  years  the  United  States 
Lave  justly  claimed  the  precedence  for  eimpli- 
city,  mechanical  perfection,  and  boldness  of 
design.  The  upper  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Phila- 
delpliia  has  the  remarkable  span  of  840  feet. 
It  woh  detiigned  and  built  by  L.  Wernwag,  and 
consi«»ts  of  6  rib*",  each  formed  of  a  curved, 
solid  built  beam,  connected  with  an  upper  single 


beam  by  radial  pieces,  diagonal  brsoei,  ad 
inclined  iron  stays.  In  the  Trenton  bridga,tlw 
roadway  bearers  are  saq>ended  from  contd, 
solid  built  beams,  by  iron  bar  chains  ud  ns- 
pension  rods ;  it  oonsista     6  spans,  the  oes- 
tro  and  widest  being  200  feet    Bnrr^  ^ 
which  has  received  consderaUe  favor  oo  ail- 
roads  and  aqueducts,  ttarticolarly  b  Ytxmfi- 
vanio,  conslsta  essentislly  (tf  open  boQt  bom 
of  straight  timber,  connected  wiUi  cnrred, 
built  beams,  termed  arch  timbers,  and  viudi 
aro  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  Mtt- 
ling,  between  which  the  framework  of  tlit 
open  built  beam  is  clamped.    Tom's  pb, 
commonly  known  as  the  lattice  tnoa,  oooHti 
of  two  main  strings,  each  formed  by  tvo  er 
three  parallel  beams  of  2  thicknesMi,  brak- 
ing Joints  with  a  series  of  diagonal  ]d«Mi,aa(- 
ing  each  other  and  inserted  between  die 
allel  beaml,  bei^  connected  with  tb«  itrD|i 
and  with  each  omer  by  tree-naila.  As  At  tin)- 
bers  are  of  a  uniform  cross  seetion  sad  loftii, 
tho  construction  is  simplo  and  ecooatiiaL 
though  tho  plan  is  not  well  adimted  to  tba  n- 
sistance  of  variable  strains  and  Jan.  Loof's 
truss  consists  in  forming  tho  upper  ind  km: 
strings  of  8  parallel  bcimis,  between  vhidi 
are  inserted  tlie  cross  pieces,  or  poiti|  vlatii 
aro  formed  of  beams  in  pdrs,  placeditn|iir 
intervals  along  the  strings,  and  connected  fit^ 
them  by  wedgie  blocks ;  between  eadi  mm  i 
p<?8ts  are  placed  br.aoos  and  connterbneiiifB^ 
ablv  connected  by  tree-nails,  and  in  f"* 
arch  braces  aro  also  introduced.  hHovis 
truss,  the  upper  and  lower  strings  wa  c«i 
formed  of  several  tliicknesses,  breaking  joA 
while  on  the  upper  side  of  tho  lower  Jtrin^*'^ 
the  lower  side  of  tlio  upper,  are  placed  Wcebi^ 
hard  wood  inserted  in  notches,  and  bewW* 
each  side  to  fonn  a  snpport  for  the  brsea 
counterbraces ;  through  tho  blocks  are  ja* 
bolts  of  iron  to  connect  the  2  strings,  in  ^ 
means  of  a  nut  and  screw  any  desired  «»■• 
of  tension  can  be  given  to  the  trnaa.  Tbe 
ceding  combinations  are  those  which  in  c 
general  use  in  the  United  States.— SaqKOS* 
bridges  aro  of  very  remoto  origin.  BroWi'* 
his  "China  Illustrated,"  mentions  one  wbiti* 
still  to  bo  seen  in  tho  province  of  IniMOt  • 
according  to  tradition  was  built  by  the  enip«» 
Mingus,  A.  D.  65 ;  it  is  formed  of  chaiM|  »f 
porting  a  roadway  of  plank  resting 
upon  them,  and  is  330  feet  in  length,  l" 
ancient  Peruvians  also  constructed  ani^Jto 
bridges  over  the  Andes,  tho  principal  dmW* 
being  ropes  formed  of  the  bark  of  trees; 
times  a  roadway  was  constmcted,  and  at 
the  transit  was  effected  by  means  of  a  bs*| 
supported  by  the  rope,  and  drawn  over  ^ 
nately  from  one  side  to  tho  other.  Tbe  «■* 
plan  is  nsed  at  the  jireaent  day.  Rop« 
sion  bridges  have  also  been  used  in  ^^•^'i 
they  were  employed  in  France,  at  tlie 
Poitiers,  to  cross  the  river  Chiin,  and  Pocp* 
mentions  their  use  in  Italy  in  1743. 
pension  bridges  of  large  span,  however,  •» 
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jaodflTQ  date.  The  fliai  of  tUs  Idnd  erected  ia 
Eni^iiKl  wM  In  1819,  and      boUt  wrom  the 

TwevJ  !iL  I'crvviok,  by  Captnin  Sir  SamTiel 
iirown;  it  was  coustructod  -with  cUoin  cables, 
18  of  which  were  used  in  all,  6  being  placed  on 
either  ?i<!c  of  tlio  roadway;  its  span  was  440 
feet  and  versed        '40  feet.   The  sauiu  en- 
gineer constructed  the  Brighton  obdn  |>ier,  and 
the  bridge  at  Moiitro-io  ;  tlio  former  was  btiilt 
iu  1823.  and  destroyed  by  a  gido  of  wind  in 
Nor.  1636;  its  entire  length  was  1,186  feet,  in 
four  opeoiogs,  each  of  265  feet  span,  and  18 
feet  deflection.  The  latter  was  erected  in  1829, 
and  ill  0<  l.  1S3S,  the  roadway  wjlj  totidly  do- 
fltroxed  by  a  harnfiane:  Mr.  Beodell  recon- 
atnioted  it,  and  naterialif  atUfooed  the  «trao> 
tore  by  tlic  .^y  ^tom  of  trussing  he  adopted.  The 
bridge  over  the  Konai  Stratta,  by  Telford,  was 
Imilt  iu  1626;  its  span  was '080  ftet>  and  ths 
clear  height  uf  the  roadway  above  tRe  water  102 
feet;  it  was  seriously  iiyured  by  a  violent  gale, 
whif^ii  ;  roduced  so  great  an  oacOlation  of  tlie 
»rt^;i:,  t  !i  iiiji-,  as  to  dash  them  npaiiist  carh  other 
and  brcuk  oil'  lliu  rivet  headii  of  the  bults ;  a  ro- 
onncbce  of  the  accident  was  provided  against 
by  suiublo  bracing,  and  the  iron  roadway 
beams  strengthened  by  an  additional  uiuuber 
oonatructed  of  timber,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
ioauac  were  fteqoaiulr  bent  and  even  broken 
by  the  umlolatioRS  of  tiie  bridge  in  a  gale. 
The  Conway  l>ridt,'D  was  also  l-uilt  hy  Telford, 
in,        ;  it  oroases  an  estuary  that  diridea  tbo 
CownB  of  Bangor  and  Ohaeler;  ila  man  is  SS7 
feet»  with  n  dotlcction  of  22^  feet.   The  Ham- 
mersmith bridge  over  the  Thames  was  built  by 
Tieroey  Olatt,  in  1824,  and  has  a  apon  of 
foot.     One  of  tlio  most  romiirkalilo  pn«pen- 
moQ  bridges  iu  Europe  is  that  of  Ifrcyburg  in 
Bwitserland ;  the  caste  aM  of  wu-e,  and  tho 
Fpnn  is  870  feet;  it  was  erected  in  1834  by 
M.  Ghaley;  the  roadway  is  167  feet  above  the 
Burfaco  of  tlie  river,  and  although  the  whole  is 
x«niarkabiy  hg^  and  £ragilo  in  appearance,  it 
haa  with^ood  aoreral  aerere  tasta  nnii^arod, 
and  is  still  considered  a  Kifo  bridge.   The  Pesth 
am^Mnaion  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  oom* 
masioed  in  1810  by  Tlerney  Olark,  and  finished 
in  184C  when  it  was  crossed  by  a  pnrt  of  tho 
Uongarian  army  retreating  before  the  Auslri- 
niia,4riaiid  followed  immediately  by  tho  latter; 
l.otii.  niiii^o^  with  Ihoir  lion%*y  trains  cif  arilllory, 
aiiiiiiuiatioii,  iiud  ha{;gage  wagou:};  it  is  es- 
timated that  of  the  Austrian  troopa  alone 
80,000  crossed  the  bridge  in  2  days;  no  se- 
verer test  could  have  been  applied  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it 
■oflUiiMd  itself  reflaota  (be  higbeat  credit  upon 
ItB  ooastrnctor;  the  dear  waterway  is  1,250 
ieet,  and  the  <  c-ntro  fpau  CTO  fovt,  while  tha 
tow^v  are  200  feet  in  height  Drom  tho  foondar 
UoiUL  In  the  United  Stat^  the  fin*  aospenrioQ 
bridges  wero  built  by  ifr.  Fin!cy  between  1706 
wad.  ItilO,  and  were  ail  of  small  diuioii^lons,  and 
MMinftnutadwitkcihaincaUea.  During  tlielant 
few  yenr-'.  however,  a  large  number  of  struo- 
turt^ii  liuve  hvca  erected,  "vM  eom^    gseat  012*9 1 
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tho  plan  of  wire  cablea  baa  been  universally 
ackmted  in  tiidr  eonttmotiaii.  The  Vheellnf 

bridge  over  tho  0!ii<)  was  Luilt  in  IStS,  \>y  C. 
EUet,  and  blown  down  ia  May,  1854;  its  span 
was  1,010  feet;  this  bridge  attained  oonriaer« 
able  notoriety  from  tho  litipition  it  caused, 
streoooos  and  long-continued  eil'ort^  hanng 
been  made  dnring  its  continuance  to  obtain  its 
removal  on  aoenunt  of  the  fdlcjrcd  iijury  to 
navigation.  The  Bclviuw  bridj^e  at  Xioi^arii,  a 
slight  structure,  was  built  by  the  same  oiifinneer 
in  1848,  and  had  a  span  of  759  feet ;  it  was 
removed  in  1854,  and  its  cables  incorporated  in 
tho  briii^o  constructed  by  Mr.  Roeblintr.  At 
Lewistoo,  7  miles  below  the  Ms  of  Ifiagara,  a 
bridge  was  boilt  ia  1860  by  E.  SerreU,  with 
a  span  of  1,040  feet.  The  finest  structure  of 
this  kind  in  the  country,  however,  and  perhaps 
in  the  wwld,  is  Roebling's  ndlway  bridge  at  N i- 
aptra;  its  span  is  8'21  feet,  and  deflection  59 
feet;  14,560  wirus  are  employed  in  tlie  cables, 
and  their  ultimate  strength  is  estimated  at 
1"2,*'00  tons;  the  elevation  of  the  rnihray 
true  k  ahora  the  water  ia  245  feet,  and  so  great, 
is  the  stiffness  of  the  voadway  that  tho  passage 
of  ordinary  train cawes  a  depression  of  only 
8  to  4  inches;  tho  bridge  was  completed  in 
1855,  and  though  continually  subjected  to  tho 
paasaeo  of  heavy  trains,  has  thus  tar  proved  a 
complete  success ;  though  at  the  time  of  its 
crertion  predictions  of  failure  were  iii.kIo  by 
the  first  European  engineers,  its  pcrformanoe 
np  to  the  present  time  aeems  to  Justify  Mr. 
Roebling's  corifidcnco  in  its  permanence.  The 
distrust  in  suspeuaiou  bridges  for  ordinary 
transit,  wbidi  has  become  so  general  Uironi^'h 
the  frcqncnt  failure  of  "-Tch  flrtictnrc?,  is  ui.iinly 
due  to  Aids  blight  ami  noperfecL  way  ia  which 
nuMit  of  them  have  been  pnt  up,  and  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  true  principles  of  con- 
struction by  the  engineers,  many  of  whom  wore 
c  n  t  i  re  I  y  u  nntted  fo  r  1 1 1  e  i  r  place.  Many  instances 
of  £ukre  might  be  enumerated,  bat  perhaps 
tte  most  glarmg  as  weO  as  recent  is  tiiat  of 
the  Rochester  bridge,  erected  a  yenr  or  two 
sinoe  over  tho  deneseo  nver,'bat  which, 
ahhooi^  of  eoosidemble  span,  was  hardly  able 
to  sustain  its  own  weight,  and  fell  shortly 
ai'ter  its  completion  from  tho  weight  of  a 
few  indies  of  snow. — C  ust  iron  bridges  are 
of  recent  orij:in.  Tfio  tirsL  t!;;a  w.is  crceted 
in  England  was  at  Colebruok  Dale  ia  1779, 
and  coniibt.s  of  5  curved  ribs,  nearly  scmi- 
cireular  in  shape,  and  each  formed  of  8 
Concentric  arcs,  connected  by  radial  pieces;  its 
span  ia  100  feet,  and  rise  40  feet.  The  Wear- 
mouth  bridge  was  boilt  in  1790,  and  has  a 
striking  appearance  firom  Its  great  span  as  well 
as  hei;,'ht  above  tho  water ;  it  is  100  feet  above 
water  level,  and  has  a  qp«i  of  240  £Mt, 
ftrise  of  80.  The  Pont  d'Ansterlits,  at 
Paris,  has  5  arches,  each  with  a  .-^pun  of  107 
ft  et,  and  a  rise  of  A  the  span ;  it  was  erected 
in  1 S05  by  Lsmande.  The  Pont  da  Oarrooaet, 
in  the  sjtmo  city,  was  built  by  Polonceau  in 
1538,  and  consists  of  8  arches,  with  a  spaa  of 
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150  foot,  and  a  mo  of  16.  Tho  largMk  iron 
arch  bridpo  ia  tho  Soutliwark  bridge  over  the 
TtiamoH,  built  hj  lionnie  in  1818;  it  consists 
of  3  arches,  240  feet  in  h\Mn,  and  with  a  riso 
of  24  feet.— -Of  'wrotipht-iroa  bridges,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Britannia  and  Couway  tubu- 
lar bri<lgcs  erected  by  Stephetjson.  The  Bri- 
tannia bridge  crosses  tho  Menai  strait  at  103 
fleet  above  high  water,  and  consists  of  4  spans, 
8  of  280  feet  each,  and  2  of  459  feet,  forramg  a 
hnge  tube  of  wrought  iron,  through  which 
Msns  the  Chester  and  llulyhead  railway. 
The  Ck>nway  bridge  has  a  single  span  of  400 
feet,  and  is  only  18  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water;  it  was  liniidied  in  1848,  and  the  Britan- 
nia bridge  in  1850.  The  tubes  were  construct- 
ed, in  each  instance,  at  a  distance  from  tlteir 
respeotiro  destinations,  and  afterward  lloatod 
to  their  places  by  |iontoc>n.4,  and  railed  by  hy- 
dranlio  presses,  fi>rming  tho  most  gigantic  ap- 
plication ever  made  of  tlieso  powerful  inorhines. 
A  largo  bridge  uu  tho  tubular  principle  is  now 
under  process  of  construction  at  Montreal 
acroM  tlie  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  designed  for  a 
railwav  structure,  and  will  bo  called  the  Vic- 
toria iridge;  it  is  to  be  2  miles  in  length; 
the  tot;d  amount  of  masonry  in  tho  bridgo  will 
be  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  IS^  fuct  to 
the  Ion,  gives  a  total  weight  of  alx)Ut  22,000 
tons;  the  total  weight  of  iron  in  tho  tubes 
will  bo  10,400  tons;  tho  bridge,  when  com- 
pleted, is  estimated  to  cost  tho  sum  of  $5,0(.iO,- 
000. — Movable  bridges  are  of  several  kindn, 
and  receive  different  names  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  constructed  and  operated.  Tho 
term  is  usually  applied  to  a  plali'urm  [iroperly 
supiKtrted  between  2  points  of  a  fixed  bridge, 
and  f-o  constructed  ns  to  bo  read ily*renio veil 
and  re] •laced.  Drawbridges  are  those  which 
aro  rai.sed  or  lowered  by  moans  of  a  horizon- 
tal axis  and  counterpoise  connected  witli 
the  platform.  Turning  or  swinging  bridges 
aro  tlioio  wliicli  turn  horizontally  about  a  vorti- 
cal axis,  while  roUing  bridges  aro  th«>so  which 
rest  upon  roUera.  and  can  l>o  projiolled  horizon- 
tally on  them,  60%s  to  close  or  tii)en  the  passage. 
"NVe  sometimes  meet  with  a  ptill  dilTcrent  oLiss 
of  movable  bridges,  where  tho  platform  is  sup- 
j>oried  by  boats,  or  any  otlier  buoyant  body, 
and  which  can  bo  introduced  in  the  waterway, 
or  withdrawn  from  it,  at  oonvenlonoe. 

BlilDdE,  MiLiTAKT.  The  art  of  oonstmct- 
ing  tcujjwrary  bridges  for  tho  possage,  by 
troops  of  larffo  rivers  and  narrow  arms  of  the 
Bca,  Wiis  well  known  to  tho  ancients,  whose 
works  in  this  resjiect  are  sometimes  of  surpris- 
ing magnitude.  Darius  passed  the  Bosporus 
and  Daimbe,  and  Xerxes  tho  Hellespont,  by 
bridges  of  boats,  the  description  of  which  wo 
find  in  Ilerodotns.  Tho  army  of  Xerxes  con- 
structed 2  bridges  across  the  Dardanelles,  tho 

S'bt  uf  3U0  vessels,  anchored  head  and  stern 
ongsido  each  other,  their  keels  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  llie  vessels  connecte<l  with 
each  other  by  strong  cables  over  which  planks 
were  laid,  fastened  by  a  rail  on  either  side,  and 


eoTcrod  in  br  a  bed  of  esrtli.  The  2d  Win 
hod  314  vessels,  and  was  Bimilarly  ceutnatS 
According  to  Arrian,  Alex&tider  had  a  rtgvlar 
pontoon-train  of  light  boats  attached  toUi 
anny.   The  Romans  had  wicker-work  vaadi, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  animak,  deatisedtD 
support  the  timber  platform  of  abridge;  that 
formed  a  part  of  the  traui  of  tbeir  armies  mitil 
the  end  of  tho  empire.   They,  how6v<^,iko 
knew  how  to  oonstrnct  a  more  solid  kind  of 
military  bridge,  whenever  a  rapid  river  hid  to 
bo  crossed ;  witness  the  famoos  bridgei  on 
piles,  on  which  Ccesar  pswed  the  Blunei— Div- 
ing the  middle  agee  we  find  no  notice  of  bridn 
equipages,  but  during  the  SO  years'  war  m 
various  armies  engaged  carried  materiab  w& 
them  to  form  bridges  aorofla  the  large  riven  «f 
Germany.    Tho  boats  used  were  Terybenr, 
and  generally  mado  of  oak.  The  ]dat£)nB 
the  bridgo  Vaa  laid  on  trestles  Btan^iatk 
bottoms  of  these  l>o.its.   The  Dutch  fintado^  i 
cd  a  smaller  kind  of  vessel,  ilat-bottooed,  lii 
nearly  vertical  sidea,  pointed  head  and  iM) 
and  both  ends  projecting,  in  an  incliaedpkn 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tlicy  couiti 
of  a  framework  of  wood,  covered  with  Mi 
of  tin,  and  were  cnllctl  pontoons.  The  FnaA 
too,  according  to  Folard,  claun  tlie  inventkaiC 
pontoons  made  of  copi>er,  and  are  said  to  kM 
had,  about  1672,  a  complete  pontoon  traiB.  % 
tho  beginning  of  the  IStli  century  all 
armies  had  provided  themselves  with  tiiin 
of  Tesaels,  mostly  wooden  frames,  cownd  ii 
with  tin,  copper,  leather,  or  tarred  canm  Tit 
latter  material  was  used  bj  the  Roasisiis.  Qi 
boats  wero  small,  and  bad  to  bo  plaoeddM 
togetlter,  with  not  more  than  4  or  6  feet  i* 
space  between  them,  if  tho  bridge  was  to  !«• 
any  buoyancy ;  tho  current  of  tho  wat« 
thereby  greatly  obstnicted,  tlio  safety  d  i* 
bridge  eodaugered,  and  a  chance  given  Is  ■ 
enemy  to  dertroy  it  by  sending  floating  boii 
against  it — Tho  pontoons  now  employtdlif 
continental  armies  of  Enrope  aro  of  a  ^ 
kind,  but  similar  in  priociplo  to  those  100 7i> 
ago.   Tho  French  have  used,  since  1888, slj 
bottomed  vessel  with  nearlv  vertical  adBit- 
miiiisliing  in  breadth  toward  the  atem,  aodii^ 
but  a  liiilo  less,  toward  the  stem 
rise  a}>ovo  the  gunwales  and  are  oomi* 
those  of  a  canoe.   Tho  dimensions  are:  ifl^ 
31  ft.;  breadtij,  at  top,  6  ft.  7  in,;  •tWjJ 
4  fL  4  in,   Tho  framework  is  of  oak,  eB»*| 
with  fir  planking.    Every  pontoon  weigl*lff 
lbs.  and  has  a  buoyancy  (weight  of  cargo 
would  bink  tho  vessel  to  tho  top  of  the  ^ 
wales)  of  18,676  lbs.    AVTien  formed  in** 
bridge,  they  are  placed  at  intervals  of  H  * 
clear  space  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  »d  J 
rood  of  the  bridge  is  11  ft.  wide.  Forlto* 
vanced  guanl  of  an  army  a  smaller  kind  oil* 
toon  is  used,  for  bridging  over  rivers  of » 
importance.    The  An«trian  pontoons 
lar  to  tho  larger  French  i>ontoon,  but  diw* 
transvet«cly  in  the  middJei,  for  mow 
nient  carriage,  and  put  tog<etlMr  in  the  «^ 
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Two  THHoIfl  ploood  eloee  alongside  each  other. 

and  conrivcti  il  by  sliort  timbers',  a  lonptudiiuil 
timber  sujjptjrtiug  Lho  hulkd  o(  tiie  plulfunri, 
oonatitnte  a  floating  pior  of  •  bridge.  Thcso 
pontoons,  invented  by  Birapo,  were  introduced 
in  182.i.  Tliu  Uui>sumd  huvu  a  Iramuwork  of 
wood  for  tfamr  pontoons,  so  constructed  tliat 
the  centre  pieee<»,  or  thwurt«,  may  bo  iinsliip- 
ped  ;  over  th'ii  Ihuno  Li  telrcLched  sail-clulli, 
corercd  with  tar  or  a  solution  of  India  rubber. 
Ther  nro  in  length,  21  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  4  ft. 
11  iu.;  duplli,  2  11.4  in.,  and  wcii^li  718  Ibi. 
caoh.  Breadth  of  road  of  bridi^c,  10  fL ;  dis- 
tance from  |K)ntoon  to  iionloon,  b  ft.  Tho  Hm- 
b'luuH  aibo  have  pontootin  wiih  a  .similar  frame- 
work, covered  over  with  leather.  The  Prus- 
Bians  are  uaid  to  have  been  tlie  first  to  divide 
their  pontoons  trausvor-scly  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  preveofc  me  leak  from  sinking  them. 
Their  pontoons  are  of  wood  ntid  flat-bottomed. 
Tho  si>an  or  clear  di:>taiieo  between  tho  pon- 
toons, in  their  bridges,  varies  fi'oni  8  to  16  ft., 
according  to  circumstances  The  Dutch,  since 
1833,  and  tlio  Piodmontese,  have  pontoon  trains 
similar  to  th(«e  in  tho  Aostriaa  service.  The 
Belgian  pontoon  has  a  pointed  head,  but  is  not 
contracted  at  the  stem.  In  all  continental  ar- 
mies small  boats  to  cany  out  the  anchors  ao- 
com|ianj  tlio  pontoon  triun. — The  British  and 
the  U.  S.  armies  have  entirely  abandoned  tlie 
of  boats  for  tlto  formation  of  ttieir  pontoon 
trains,  and  adopted  hollow  cylinders  of  light 
Tfiaterial,  closed  on  all  sides,  to  suuport  theu: 
bridges.  In  England  the  cjlindrical  pontoons, 
with  conical,  hemispherical  or  paraboloidol 
end.H,  as  constroeted  in  1828  by  Ool.  Blanohard, 
were  adopted  in  1836  to  tho  exclusion  uf  all 
othw  kinda.  The  larg^  Britiab  pontoon  is  24^^ 
it.  long  and  S  ft  8  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  form- 
ed of  Bheet  tin,  framed  round  a  scries  uf  wheels 
ooostmoted  of  tin,  having  hollow  cylinders  of 
tan  for  their  spokes ;  a  larger  tin  oyliuder,  1| 
in.  in  diameter,  forms  their  common  axis,  and 
runs  ttiroogh  the  entire  len^h  of  the  pontoon. 
—Experiments  Imto  been  made  in  the  United 
Stuto.s  with  India  rnbber  cvliiidrical  pontoons. 
In  18^  Capt.  (afterward  CuL)  Lane  construct- 
ed bridges  over  ft  deep  and  raind  riyer  in  Ala- 
bama witli  such  pontoons  and  in  1839  Mr. 
Armstrong  submitted  similar  floatsf  18  ft.  lung, 
16  in.  in  dianieter  when  inflated,  and  weighing 
39  lbs.  each,  3  to  form  1  link  of  the  bridfic. 
Pontoons  of  inflated  India  rubber  were,  in 
184$.  intmdnoed  in  the  tJ.  8.  army,  and  nsed 
in  the  war  against  Mexico.  Tliey  are  very 
easily  carried,  irom  their  lightness  and  the 
small  spaee  they  talce  np  when  folded ;  birt,  be- 
fide  boin^  liable  to  be  damaged  and  rendered 
nselcss  by  friction  on  gravel,  they  partake 
the  common  findto  of  all  oyUndncal  pontooiii. 
Tho*o  are,  th.it.  when  once  f^nnk  in  the  water 
to  ^  of  their  depth,  their  immersion  beoomea 
greater  and  greater  with  every  ^aal  addition 
of  load,  the  revcrjie  of  what  should  bo;  their 
ends  moreover,  easily  oatch  and  loilge  floating 
aatter;  and  flnalJIr,  i  of  them  nuM  be  joined 
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to  a  raft  by  a  platform  before  they  can  bemoT* 

ed  in  (lie  water,  wlieroa.**  boat  po^^t  irirm  are  as 
capable  oi  tudopuaduut  motiua  iu  the  w  ater  as 
comoMMi  boatSi  and  may  serve  for  rowing  rap- 
idly across  the  river  a  detachment  of  troops. 
To  oom[>are  the  buoyant  power  of  tho  cylindri- 
cal poatooa  with  tliat  of  the  boat  pontoon,  the 
following  may  suffice :  Tlio  French  i)outoou 
sup|)ort8  about  20  ft.  of  bridge,  and  has  a  buoy- 
ancy (the  wei^t  of  the  snperstructuro  deduct- 
ed) of  more  than  100  cwt.  A  BritL-^h  raft  of  2 
pontoon.H,  supporting  about  the  same  length  of 
bridge,  has  a  buoyancy,  8ui>crstructure  deduct- 
ed, of  only  77  cu  t.,  J  of  which  is  a  safe  load. 
A  puutooa  train  coutuius,  be>ido  tho  pontoons, 
the  oars,  boa^hodDH,  anchor^  cables, 
necessary  to  move  them  about  in  the  water, 
and  to  fix  them  iu  their  pu.-ition,  and  luo 
balks  and  plnnks  (chesses)  to  form  the  plat- 
form of  tho  brM:.'e.  With  lN)at  jHintoons,  every 
pontoon  is  generally  secured  iu  its  place,  and 
tlien  the  baltcs  and  chesses  stretched  across, 
witli  cylindrical  pontoons,  2  are  connected  to  a 
raft,  which  is  ancliored  at  the  proper  distance 
from  tlio  end  of  tlie  Inidgo,  and  connected  with 
it  by  bulks  and  chesses.  Where  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  whole  links,  consisting  of  3,  4,  or  5 
pontoons  bridged  over,  tiro  constructed  in  shel- 
tered situations  above  tho  site  fixed  on  for 
tho  bridge,  and  floated  down  successively  into 
their  positions.    In  some  cases,  with  very  ex- 

Ciricnoed  pontonicrs,  the  whole  bridge  has 
>on  constructed  on  ouo  bank  of  tho  river  and 
swung  round  by  the  current  when  tho  passage 
was  attempted.  This  was  done  by  Napoleon 
when  crossing  the  Danube,  tho  day  before  tho 
battle  of  Wugram.  Tho  whole  of  this  oampaign 
is  highly  instructive  with  regard  to  the  passing 
of  large  rivers  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  by 
military  bridi,'eH. — Pontoon  train.s  are,  how- 
over,  not  always  at  hand,  and  tho  miiitarj^  en- 
gineer mnst  bo  prepared  to  bridge  over  a  river, 
in  CfLSo  of  need,  without  tlicm.  For  this  pur- 
pose  a  variety  of  materials  and  modes  of  oun- 
■traotioa  are  employed.  The  larger  kind  of 
boat.s  generally  found  on  navigable  rlvors  ai'o 
made  use  of  for  Itfidges  of  boa^  If  no  boats 
we  to  be  foond,  and  the  depth  or  eonflgnmtion 
of  bottom  of  tho  river  renders  the  use  of  float'.n;^ 
supports  necessary,  rafta  of  timber,  iioata  of 
casks,  and  other  buoyant  bodies  may  be  nsed. 
If  tho  river  is  shallow,  and  has  a  hard  and  tol- 
erably level  bottom,  standing  supports  are  con- 
rtmcted,  consisting  either  of  pile^  which  form 
tho  most  durable  and  tho  Biilest  kind  of  bridge, 
but  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  or  of 
trestles,  whioh  may  be  ea^y  and  quickly  eon-^ 
gtructed.  Sometimes  waj,'ons  loaded  wiili* 
Xucines,  dec,  and  souk  in  the  deeper  places  of 
the  river,  will  fbrm  convenient  supports  for  the 
platform  of  a  bridge.  Itmndations,  m.ushcs, 
are  bridged  over  by  means  of  gabions. 
For  narrow  rivers  and  rayuiee,  where  m&ntry 
only  have  to  pass,  various  kinds  of  puspension 
bridges  are  adopted;  they  are  generally  sus- 
pended by  ptroDg  MUeaylbft  oonrtrnotioo  of 
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A  military  bridgo  niwler  the  iictnal  firo  of  tho 
«Dein  J  is  now  a  matter  of  bnt  raro  occnrrenco ; 
yet  the  possibility  of  resistance  must  always  bo 
provideu  for.  On  this  acconnt  the  bridge  is 
penorally  conFtnicted  in  a  reentering  bend  of 
tho  rirer,  6o  that  the  artillery  placed  right  and 
Icf^  sweeps  tho  gronnd  on  tho  opposite  bank 
close  to  where  the  bridge  is  to  land,  and  thus 
protects  its  construction.  The  concave  bank, 
moreover,  is  generally  higher  than  the  convex 
one,  and  thus,  in  most  cases,  tho  advantage  of 
command  is  added  to  that  of  a  cross  fire.  In« 
fantry  are  rowed  across  in  boats  or  pontoons, 
and  established  immediately  in  front  of  the 
bridge.  A  floating  bridge  may  be  constructed 
to  carry  some  cavalry  and  a  few  light  guns 
across.  Tho  division  of  tho  river  into  several 
branches  by  islands,  or  a  spot  immediately  be- 
low tho  junction  of  some  smaller  river,  also  of- 
fers advantages.  In  the  latter,  and  sometimes 
in  tho  former  case,  the  several  links  of  tho 
bridge  may  bo  composed  in  sljcltered  water, 
and  then  floated  down.  Tho  attacking  party, 
having  commonly  to  choose  between  njany  fa- 
vorable i>oint3  on  a  long  line  of  river,  may  easi- 
ly mislead  his  opponent  by  ftUso  attacks,  and 
then  cfTect  tho  real  passage  at  a  distant  point; 
and  tliO  danger  of  scattering  tho  defending 
foroee  over  that  long  lino  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
nowadays  preferred  to  keep  thorn  concen- 
trated at  somo  distnnco  from  tho  river,  and 
march  them  in  a  body  against  the  real  point  of 
passage  as  soon  as  it  has  once  l>een  ascertaincii, 
and  before  the  enemy  can  have  brought  over  all 
his  army.  It  is  from  these  oaoses  that  in  nono 
of  the  wars  since  the  French  revolution  has  tho 
construction  of  a  bridge  on  any  of  the  largo 
rivers  of  Europe  been  seriously  contested. 

BRIDGE,  NATtRAi.  I.  In  Virginia.  This 
celebrated  natural  curiosity  is  in  tho  south- 
eastern comer  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Virginia,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
region,  and  almost  under  its  shadows  nfon  its 
WMtem  side.  Tlio  Jamos  river,  after  winding 
its  way  around  the  poitits  of  tho  smaller  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  chain,  is  seen  in  view  of  thb 
locality  to  penetrate  tliis  greatest  barrier  of  tho 
eastern  and  western  waters,  by  one  of  its  fow 
great  gaps.  The  stage  road  from  Buchanan  to 
licxington  follows  the  general  course  of  tho  long 
ridges,  oontintiing  up  tho  valleys  of  tho  smaller 
water  courses,  and  crossing  thoso  as  thoy  di- 
verge to  the  right  in  their  rapid  descent  toward 
tiio  James  river.  At  a  point  12  miles  from 
Buchanan,  passing  around  tho  foot  of  a  hill 
npon  a  rapidly  descending  road,  the  traveller 
suddenly  finds  himself  upon  a  narrow  track  like 
a  lane  between  two  high  wooden  fences.  From 
his  horse  ho  may  look  over  these  fences  into  open 
apace ;  but  nothing  would  surest  to  him  tnat 
he  is  upon  the  great  natural  bridge  so  celebrated 
in  tho  history  of  our  country,  and  associated 
with  tho  names  of  our  most  revered  statesmen, 
who  have  visited  and  described  it.  A  view 
from  the  outside  of  these  barriers,  down  tho 
deep  gorge,  is  necessary  to  open  to  him  the  sub- 


limity of  this  grand  natural  structure, 
himself  suspended  over  the  centre  of  a  narrotr 
chasm,  not  quite  100  feet  wide,  but  218  feet 
deep,  its  2  smooth  parallel  walls  of  stratified 
limestone  inclining  at  the  same  angla,  which 
varies  but  a  few  degrees  fi-om  the  rerticaL 
The  arch  which  supports  him  is  of  snoh  iireg- 
nlar  form  upon  the  sarfaoe,  that  a  view  of  its 
solid  dimensions  is  easily  obtained  from  Tarioos 
points  upon  its  edge.    A  plumb-line  dropped 
from  its  centre  down  tho  vertical  face  of  the 
rock  swings  clear  at  tho  depth  of  40  feet. 
Such  is  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of  tlie  arch. 
Toward  its  sides  this  regularly  increases  with 
a  graceful  curve,  as  in  an  artificial  strncUBi^ 
conveying  an  impression  of  strength  and  ao&i> 
ity,  such  as  one  derives  from  no  work  of  nam. 
And  when  its  breadth  is  foond  to  be  full  60  feet, 
and  the  stone  is  proved  to  be  of  most  tmbitis- 
tial  character — a  highly  silicious  HinestoiM, 
tremely  hard  to  break,  formed  in  nmwH 
blocks  and  strata,  with  no  evidence  upon  ili 
weathered  surface  of  a  tendency  to  deeompoN 
and  crumble  away,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  retaia- 
ing  upon  its  exterior  the  full  hardness  and  cks» 
textnre  of  its  internal  portion,  and  having  bs- 
side  no  intcrstratified  layers  of  softer  rock,  hj^ 
removal  of  which  it  might  be  undermined,  sol 
the  chasm  be  thus  produced — then  it 
apparent  tliat  tho  insignificant  litths 
which  now  runs  in  this  deep  gorge,  haa '. 
agency  in  shaping  and  producing  thb 
ful  channel.    Mightier  forces  have  worn 
tho  hard  strata,  more  powerful  torrents 
that  now  flow  over  tho  surfi&oe^ — set  in 
probably  when  this  portion  of  Virginia 
shaken  by  those  great  convulsions  which 
placed  its  piles  of  strata  to  the  depth  of  thoB* 
sands  of  feet,  bringing  into  Juxtaposition  skaK 
the  lino  of  fissures,  whidi  are  still  to  be  tmaC 

rups  of  rock  everywhere  else  found  sepfM 
.  other  formations,  the  aggregate  thiriknsM  rf^ 
which  might  be  measured  by  miles, 
end  springs,  so  common  in  this  region, 

Sarticularly  along  the  lines  of  the^  distarhoL— . 
ow  up  from  great  depths,  as  is  made  evidat 
by  the  hi^'h  temperature  of  many  of  tlMa> 
Together  with  tho  *' faults"  of  the  rock  ftraft* 
tion.%  they  testify  to  the  extraordinary  conci- 
sions of  the  surface,  of  the  effect  of  wlueh  1 
bridge  and  its  chasm  arc  an  enduring  moAi 
or  at  least  until  other  similar  eatS8trophe»< 
again  change  the  form  of  the  sor&oe. 
below,  the  bridge  is  seen  to  great  adi 
along  tho  course  of  the  litde  stream. 
Cedar  creek,  which  flows  under  it.  Bat  i 
from  this  gorge  it  is  not  a  conspicnoos  < 
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tho  scenery,  as  it  does  not  rise  above  tbo 
erol  level  around  it.    Tlie  limestone 
which  it  is  composed  is  that  of  the 
ley  of  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  great 
fonnation  near  the  base  of  the  group 
Appalachian  system,  and  one  of  the  lo 
tho  stratified  rock  formations.    In  this 
it  does  not  appear,  on  a  slight  exami 
contain  fossil  remains  of  shells. — At  the 
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the  bri<lpo  lunny  nnnif-?  ar^  o.irvod  ripon  lU 
8tie«{>  wiiUs:  aad  evcrj  Amcricaa  lias  learned 
from  b1«  fiefiool-bookB  to  look  wnoiig  them  lor 
•he  itiifi.il-*  of  ficor[:c  Washington^  who  p^i<l 
to  have  chmbed  to  a  good  height,  and  cut  tiiem 
floospioaoQflly  upon  the  rock.  I  nquiry  at  the  spot^ 
however,  doc^  irnt  mnfirm  the-o  early  Io>5on=;, 
tfie  residents  ii.  ur  tho  bridge  ha\  if>g  uu  ti  JAliliuii 
or  otlier  knowledge  of  this  interesting  event  in 
the  life  of  Washington.  II.  In  Alabama.  Thi4ig 
Jescribod  by  the  late  Prof.  Tuomey  as  rivalUng 
that  of  Virginia,  It  u  in  Walker  county,  and  in 
the  BMidstoae  called  the  milbtOQe  grit,  which 
imd«rUet  the  ocmI  (brvwtioiL  It  spans  amrat  190 
I'txty  and  it«  li.  iL:i)t  U  .thout  70  foi  t.    A  «raallcr 
bridge  oonaocts  it  with  the  bloff  beyond.  The 
lines  of  elnitiflcation  of  the  Huadstone  gire  the 
Htrurturo  tlio  ai'iK-aranco  of  Imving  Ikou  nrtifi- 
cially  built  up  with  inaasivo  blocka.  It  is  in  the 
miiMt  of  •  ni;loii  of  wild  $aA  romantto  berat  j, 
high  e«cnrpinont'?  of  the  p.nnic  ps.imlstnno  being 
seen  stimdingout  in  the  I'.i' o  of  liie  hilLs  around, 
nr.  In  California.  TIkk- arc  2  remarkable  nat- 
iir.il  l>rIili:os  across  tlu>  Cliy  oto  Creek,  near  Vnlle- 
CiUi,  in  CoiavtTa^  cumity,  having  immense  arch- 
e-*.  whose  surfaces  ap(>cnr  as  if  carved  into  clusters 
of  bcautifnl  fniits  and  flowers,  doubtless  the  ro* 
suit  of  volcanic  action  at  some  remote  period. 

liiaLKrE-HEAI),  or  TfcrK-DK-roNT,  in  forti- 
fieoiiuo,  «  Mrmanent  or  field  work,  thrown  ap 
at  the  fbrther  end  of  it  Inidgo  in  order  to  pro* 
tv  >  t  tlio  1  ridLTi.',  and  to  enable  the  party  holding 
it  to  uuuKBuvro  on  tK>th  hanks  of  the  river. 
The  eziatenoe  of  bridge-lieada  to  indiapeoMble 
1,>  tlu.io  esfcn~ivo  iiUHl.rn  fortresses  situated  on 
iarg©  1  ivciB  or  ut  iliO  juuction  of  2  rivers.  In 
sadi  a  case  the  bridge-head  is  generally  formed 
!.v  a  sii])Urb  on  the  opposite  si<To  and  roiriilarly 
;oi  iiii*;d  ;  tliU:*,  Castel  is  the  bridgc-heud  of 
Motitz,  Khrenbrcitsteia  that  of  CoUentz,  and 
1»  utz  that  of  Cologne,   No  sooner  had  tlio 
i  ruijch  got  DoMcssion,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  of  Kehl,  tlian  thov  lurnod  it  into  a  bridge- 
he  ad  for  6trasboorg.  la  Engiand,  Qo^KNrt  may 
he  ooosidered  the  DrMfe-heM  or  Fortmioiitb, 
altboogh  there  is  no  briJ^'C,  (md  though  it  has 
oihor  and  veij  important  functions  to  folfiL 
A»  in  thie  latter  eaM,  »  fiMrtifleation  od  the  fhr^ 
tl>er  side  of  a  riv'CT  or  arm  of  the  sea  is  often 
caUetl  «  bridge-heud,  Uioagb  there  bo  no  bridge: 
SIMM  ilie  fortification,  imparting  the  power  of 
landing  troops  under  its  pmtootion  and  prepar- 
ing lor  offensive  operations,  fuliik  the  i>ame 
ftuietioiuii  and  comes,  strata  getically  speaking, 
under  the  R.\in<^  f!>  aoniination.    In  speaking  of 
the  posit l.>n  l  I  ..a  uruiy  behind  a  largo  river,  all 
tlio  pc»*tsit  hi  .Ids  oil  its  ojiposite  bank  are  called 
its  bridge-heads,  whether  they  be  fortresses,  in- 
trenched villages,  or  rcgtdar  field-works,  inns- 
luuch  as  every  one  of  them  admits  of  the  army 
Uvbonohiog  in  aafetT  on  the  other  side.  Thus, 
wh«n  Napoleon's  retreat  flno«n  Rnssia,  in  1813, 
t>  .i-od  li'  hind  the  EIIk-.  ITainliur^',  Mac'ih  Inir;:, 
W  ittcubi^rg,  aud  Turgau  were  his  brid^-heads 
oa  tlio  right  bank  of  that  Hrer.  Id  fleMforcifi- 
oativn,  bndfe>hatdi  an  jnoatlf  veij  lioqila 


works,  consisting  of  a  Jtonnrt  il  pr^tre,  or  some* 
times  a  horn-work  or  crown- work,  open  toward 
the  river,  and  with  a  redoubt  doee  in  front  of  tJhe 

liri.1;rt'.  Somctinics  a  handet,  a  group  i.f  farm- 
houses, or  other  buihlings  close  to  a  bridge,  way 
bo  iianned  into  aaufiicient  bridge-head  by  being 
properly  adapted  for  defence  ;  for,  with  the 
jirustiut  light-infantry  tactics,  such  ol^iecls,  when 
at  all  capable  of  defence,  may  bo  made  to  otTcr 
a  rcsistauco  as  great,  or  greater,  than  any  ficM 
works  tlirown  up  according  to  the  rulesof  the  ur  u 

BKIDGEXOkTII,  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nflfiDol  boroogh  and  town  of  Shropehire,  Eng- 
land on  the  Devem.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  was  anciently  called  Brugia^  I^rwj, 
or  Bntges.  The  town  consists  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  part,  connected  by  a  handeome  bridge 
of  C  arc  lu  s.  Tlic  tipper  town  Is  built  on  a  rock, 
on  the  suiumit  of  which  stand  an  old  castle  and 
2  chorohes.  A  firee  grammar  school,  fonnded 
in  1503,  with  an  income  fi-om  endowment??  of 
$250  a  year,  and  with  8t>  scholarai  iu  165  J,  and, 
uinon:;  various  other  schooU,  a  national  .^i  Imol, 
founded  in  1847,  a  town  hall  of  cousido  1  1  ir;- 
tiquity,  a  public  library,  and  a  theauc,  jiro 
among  the  most  notable  buildings)  in  the  place. 
An  extensive  carrying  trade  is  maintaineil  on  the 
8ovem,  and  there  are  3  carpet  manufactories,  2 
largo  mills  for  spinning  of  worsted,  and  5  annual 
iairk  Bridgenorth  sends  8  members  to  the 
house  of  commons.  Pop.  of  the  mnniefpal 
boroogh,  in  ISIl,  0.17*2.  of  the  parllanicnlary 
borough,  7,C10,  and  of  Bridgcnorth  pour  law 
nnkm,  15,608.  The  London,  Aylesbury,  and 
Shrewsbury  railway  pa<^o3  l?riJu'enorth. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  hall  i»h ire  town  ia 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  eiuiattd  on  Long  Island 
sound,  59  miles  from  N\\v  York,  by  tho  New 
York  and  2sv;vv  liavvu  r^ulroad.  It  Li  thy  most 
important  station  on  tlio  road,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  tho  Ilousatonio  and  Naugatnck  rad- 
roads — the  town,  in  point  of  wealth,  rank- 
ing  as  3d  in  tlio  state.  The  mouth  of  Pc- 
quonnock  cn^d^  furnishes  a  harbor,  safe  and 
capacious,  bat  somewhat  iiyured  by  a  sand- 
bar. A  pxnl  deal  of  coastinir  bu-^iiie-s  is  duoe 
hcr&  and  2  steamboats  make  daily  passages  to 
and  mm  New  York.  Near  the  shore  the  hmd  is 
level,  but  soon  rists  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet, 
commanding  a  bcaotiful  view  of  the  ^ound.  Tho 
alevaHon,  Mited  Golden  hill,  to  erowned  with 
residence?,  rcmarkal)lc  for  tasto  and  elegance. 
The  city  is  well  built,  ha'?  ft  gas  and  a  water 
company,  and  many  of  ifcs  streets  are  shaded 
with  noUlo  elms.  The  inimudiatt;  virinitr  was 
settled  ia  ll»o9,  but  the  city  (tormerly  called 
Kewfleld)  is  almost  wholly  tlie  growth  of  tlie 
present  century.  Tho  town,  fornjerly  a  part  <if 
Stratford,  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  tho 
city  charter  was  obtained  in  1830.  In  1850  the 

?opulation  of  the  city  was  0,080,  of  the  town 
,560,  showing  an  increaas  of  more  than  75  per 
Cent,  durini:  the  previou.s  10  .years.  In  l!^58 
the  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  7,50(L 
that  of  the  town  at  1 1^000.  The  prosperi^  of 
tbsiiboe  to  maidf  owing  to  its  mannfimtareai 
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Tlioro  Rro  7  large  carriage  factories,  with  smaller 
Mtabliiiliments  for  sprinjc^  coach  Inre,  ice.  Sad- 
dles fur  the  soutliern  market,  with  hamosaes. 
&c.,  are  also  lankly  manufactiireil  here,  and 
tliere  are  several  iron  founderies.  Two  daily 
and  2  weekly  papers  ore  pnblishcd,  and  there  is 
a  valuable  public  library  of  8,000  volumes. 
There  are  17  religious  societies,  including  2  Afri- 
can, witli  14  churches. — East  Bridoeport  is  a 
suburb  comprising  250  buildings,  mainly  upon 
the  property  of  Messrs.  P.  T.  Bamura  and  N.  II. 
Koble,  having nprung  up  witliin  the  last  5  years. 
It  contains  the  l^e  cstabli<^lunent  of  tno 
'Wheeler  and  "Wilson  sewing-niacliino  company. 
The  baildinga,  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
of  500  operatives,  occupy  the  four  sides  of  a 
aquare,  238  foet  on  a  side.  Three  hundred  of  the 
well-known  machines  aro  now  manufactured 
per  week.  Bridgeport  b  tlio  birthi)lace  of  tlio 
dwarf  Charles  Stratton,  more  generally  known 
M  Gen.  Tom  Tliurab.  Iranistan,  the  celebrated 
oriental  villa  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Baruum,  was  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  Fairfield  road. 
It  was  burnt  in  1857,  but  the  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  grounds  remain  uninjured. 

BRIDGET,  Bbii>oit,  or  Bkicida,  Satkt,  pa- 
troness of  Ireland,  born  at  Foolmnl,  county  of 
Armagh,  about  the  end  of  the  5  th,  or  the  be- 

nlng  of  the  6th  century.  She  withdrew 
I  tno  world  in  early  youth,  received  the 
habit  of  a  nun  at  the  hands  of  St.  Moi,  nephew 
and  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  built  herself  a 
cell  under  a  largo  oak,  calling  it  Kill-dara,  or 
Kildare,  the  cell  of  the  oak.  8ho  was  soon  fol- 
•  lowed  by  other  virgins  from  the  surrounding 
couiitr}',  and  in  a  short  time  found  herself  at  tho 
head  of  a  flourishing  order,  which  branched 
forth  into  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even 
passed  over  tho  seas  into  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, and  Franco.  It  subsisted  for  many  cen- 
turies, but  is  now  extinct.  Several  biographies 
of  this  saint  have  been  written,  but  thcfy  contain 
little  more  than  a  recital  of  her  miracles.  It  is 
related  that  her  btxly  was  discovered  in  1185, 
at  Down-Patrick,  and  was  there  kept  until  tho 
destruction  of  its  shrine  by  Henry  VlII.  Tho 
head  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Jesuits' 
churrh  at  Lisbon.    Her  feast  falls  on  Feb.  1. 

BRIDGET,  SiSTfERs  of  Saint,  a  religious  order 
founded  in  1806,  by  Dr.  Delany,  bishop  of  Kil- 
daro  and  Leighlin,  Ireland,  and  approved  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Tho  rule  embraces  tho  8 
TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
baa  special  reference  to  tho  direction  of  parish 
schools.  Tho  habit  is  black,  (dmilar  to  that  of 
the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  first  convent  of  the  order  was  opened  at 
Tullow,  county  Carlow,  ond  tho  second  at 
Mount  Rath,  in  1808.  One  was  established  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  1858. 

BRI DG ETON,  tho  capital  of  Cnmberiand 
co^  N.  J.,  i)op,  8,000,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  Cohansey  creek,  20  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Delaware  bay.  The  town  is  neatly 
built,  anil  its  opptwite  parts  are  connected  by  a 
drawbridge  ocrosa  the  creek.    Beeido  several 


churches,  academies,  banks,  and  Tarioos  bcto- 
ries,  it  contains  a  public  library,  a  court  h(m», 
and  on  extensive  iron  fonndery, 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  itbnd 
of  Barbadoes;  pop.  in  1851,  20,028.  ItisinD 
built  along  the  N.  shore  of  CarlLslobar,  andb 
surrounded  by  pLintations.  In  tho  neigljlx):- 
hood  aro  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  th«  gor- 
cmor's  house,  and  St.  Peter's  barraclo,  iflM- 
ing  quarters  for  1,200  men,  and  posBeasnsi 
comideto  arsenal  and  a  fine  parade  graond. 
Bridgetown  was  made  a  city  in  1842.  Itcoe- 
tains  tho  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  the  eaaad' 
hou.se,  a  jail,  and  a  well-sapplicd  market 

BRIDGEWATER  (Indian  name,  Nnnktiatj, 
n  township  of  Plymouth  co.,  MW,  on  dii 
Foil  river  and  Bridgowater  branch  nubroad!,!T 
miles  S.  £.  of  Bc^n,  and  20  miles  N.  W.gf 
Plymouth.  It  was  very  extensive  prior  to  1798, 
at  which  time  it  had  4,975  inhabitants.  Thne 
new  townships  were  oflerward  separated  bm 
iL  and  incorporated  under  the  names  of  Eal. 
North,  and  West  Bridgewatcr.  ItonoefonMi 
part  of  Dux  bury,  and  was  purchased  of  tbeb- 
(lions  in  1 C45,  by  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  vbo  gm 
in  exchange  for  the  whole  territory  7  cot^l 
moose  skins,  10  yards  of  cotton,  20  kiiiTa,S 
hoes,  and  9  hatchets.    It  was  incorporated  »i 
separate  precinct  in  1716,  and  tho  first  cbnrti 
was  built  the  following  year.  Old  BridgewitB 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  Taunton  river,  cfflldMi 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county,  and jxs- 
Bcsses  considenible  commercial  importaB*.  B 
is  tho  seat  of  a  stato  normal  school  ferW 
sexes,  of  an  academy,  incorp6rate<l  in  1W,»b4 
of  a  state  almshouse.  It  has  10  other  «choeKl 
Episcopal,  1  Swedenborgian,  and  8  CoBgw^ 
tional  churches,  3  rolling  mills,  8  famscai,ltail 
foundery,  2  larg^  machine  shops,  2  sawnfl^l 
factories  of  boots  and  shoots,  1  of  naiH  1  rfl* 
per,  and  1  of  angers.    Vessels  of  150  tooiiR 
sometimes  built  liere,  and  floated  down  4* 
river  when  the  current  is  swollen  by  ftesb* 
Pop.  in  1855, 8^68.— East  BBrooKWATUiaik* 
25  miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Boston,  on  Beaver  and 
tucket  rivers,  branches  of  tho  TanntoiL  Ilk* 
important  manufactures,  somo  of  whiA  Itf* 
been  carried  on  einco  its  first  settlement,  iW 
1 688.   Cannon  were  cast  hero  durinr  the  Tf*' 
lution,  ond  small  arms  are  still  made  to  »«• 
extent.    There  ore  2  forges,  1  ftmuice,  8  f* 
mill.%  7  sawmills,  6  factories  of  boots  and 
1  of  cotton  goods.  1  of  nails,  1  of  edge  ^'"^f 
cotton-gins,  9  scnools.  an  academy,  foondel* 
1817,  and  Incorporotea  in  1837,  ond  •diw^ 
8  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Swedenbci]^ 
and  1  l^niversalist.   TJie  township  oont»»» 
villages,  one  of  which  bears  the  sam«M«»^*| 
is  situated  on  tho  Bridgewater  branch  cf  • 
Old  Colony  and  Fall  river  nulroad.  ■ 
to^mship  in   1855,    2.930.— NoKir  B«B* 
WATKB  is  tho  most  populous  of  tho  4  (o*^ 
ships,  and  tho  first  of  the  8  which  f^^^ 
old  Bridgewater.    It  is  about  20  miiea  S.  t « 
Biwton,  IS  watered  by  Salisbury  rfrer.  MJ  J 
good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing,  aiid  cootaaa » 
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Congregations],  1  Svrcdonhorgifln,  1  Baptist, 
and  2  Metliodisfe  churclius,  1  academy,  2  gram- 
mar and  IT  otiiar  acboola,  1  bank,  1  Bavingt 

bank,  1  newspaper  office,  8  grist  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  and  mouuuiCtories  of  boots,  shoesi  hatOf 
bmshea,  oaUoet  and  wooden  wares,  forka,  hoea, 
nnd  shoemakers'  tools.  Pop.  in  1855,  6,205. — 
>S'£ST  Bbidoewatkb,  is  about  25  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  and  like  the  preceding  township,  is  on 
tlie  Fall  river  rail roaxl.  A  branch  of  Taunton 
river  lluwa  through  it,  affording  motive  power 
to  several  mills  and  &ctorie«.  Sooto  and  ahocii 
jdonghs,  shovels,  hoes,  forks,  and  iron  castinp"*, 
are  tiie  principal  articles  mode.  There  are  10 
Bchoola,  1  Ooogregational  chorcb,  1  Svreden- 
borginn,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodiat)  and  1  UniT«r> 
solist.    I'dp.  in  1855, 1,784. 

BRIDOEWATER,  a  seaport  and  piriianMni- 
firy  borongh  of  England,  county  or  Somerset, 
151  miles  from  London  by  railway.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  antiqoityf  mentioned  in  "  Domes- 
day Book,"  by  the  name  of  Brugie.  The  river 
Parrot  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  opens  on 
the  Bristol  channel.  Tiio  foreign  trade  is  princi- 
pally -with  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  the 
West  Indies  and  Kussia.  In  1853,  the  port  owned 

5  afeeamlKiata  of  81  tooa,  and  123  vessels  of  an 
abrogate  tonnage  of  12,169.  Entries  of  coasting 
vessels  in  1852, 2,682;  clearances,  1,170.  Entries 
of  veesds  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  68 ; 
clearances,  15.  Brick  and  tilo  niakin:^  i-;  carried 
on  in  the  neighborhood — the  making  of  whito 
brick,  known  aa  Bath  brick,  eonsUtnting  a  staple 
trade  of  tlio  town.  The  pariah  church,  which 
has  recently  been  restoretl,  is  a  fine  structure. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  Independents,  Metliadists.  ntxl  Bai>- 
tists;  alsio  various  schools  and  chiuriUiblc  intititu- 
tions.  The  place  has  nmch  historical  interest, 
both  in  its  remote  antiipiity  and  in  modern  times. 
In  its  neighborhood  is  the  ible  of  Atheluey,  a 
marsh  or  swamp,  in  whioh  AttnA  took  nnige 
from  the  Danes.  At  the  eonqno-t,  tnany  Saxons 
weresettled hero.  Itwasaiduceotimportancoin 
the  various  civil  wars  of  England,  and  attained 
an  unfortunate  celebrity  from  the  ])art  taken  by 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  and  the 
terrible  retaliation  taken  upon  them  bj  JamealL 
and  his  adherents.   The  borough  ia  poverned  by 

6  aldermen  and  18  oounciilors,  onu  of  whom  ia 
mayor,  and  returns  %  members  to  parliament. 
Bobort  Blake,  the  famous  admiral,  was  a  native 
of  Bridgowater.  Top.  in  1851,  10,317.  Pop. 
ef  Bridgowater  poor-law  unions,  whioh  con> 
tain  40  parishes  and  towndupi^  and  an  area  of 
86,539  acres,  8:1.477. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Fraxois  Eokbtox,  duko 
of,  one  of  the  Enplish  worthies,  born  in  17;;t>, 
died  March  8,  IHOS.  Sir  Egcrton  Brjdgcs, 
who  claimed  to  bo  the  head  of  the  senior 
branch,  traced  the  descent  of  this  great  family 
from  Charlemagne.  The  subject  of  this  article 
was  son  of  Scroop,  4th  ean,  lad  1st  duke  of 
Bridge  water.  In  youth  he  was  so  delicate  of 
oaufcitotion,  that  all  care  of  his  education  was 
thtttdooed^  bat  ho  ovtUrod  the  tandcnqr  to 


consumption,  and  his  natural  vigor  of  mind  en- 
abled him  to  make  up  for  his  educational  ded- 
elendea.  He  waa  the  owner  of  immense  ea- 

tates,  amoiif:  wliieh  were  the  coal  mines  of 
AVorsley ;  and  the  dillieulty  of  conveying  his 
coab  to  Manchester  ineessantly  oecnpying  his 
mind,  the  duke  hit  on  a  plan  of  a  navigable 
canal.  The  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  in 
Franco,  and  the  numerous  canals  of  we  Nether- 
lands, deprived  tliis  idea  of  the  merit  of  novelty ; 
bnt  in  Great  Britain  it  was  the  first  great  work 
of  the  kind.  The  duke  having  accidentally  met 
with  Brindley,  the  engineer,  the  work  was 
begun,  and  in  spito  of  opposition,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  legislature,  waa  carried  to  n  aoeeem- 
ful  termination.  Tiic  consequences  were  imme- 
diate benefit  both  to  tlie  duke,  as  owner  of  this 
magnMoent  property,  and  to  the  consumers,  for 
it  at  once  reduced  the  price  of  coals  in  Manelies- 
ter  50  per  cent.  By  various  extensions,  the 
duke  opened  a  cansl  navigation  between  the 
Trent  and  the  MerHoy.  Tliese  nndertakiiig*!, 
executed  by  a  single  individual,  and  of  perfect 
novelty,  were  stujKjndous  at  the  time. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Fkaxcis  IIexry  Eokb- 
TOK,  earl  of,  born  2s  ov.  11,  1756,  died  in  Paris, 
April  11,1 826.  lie  was  the  younger  son  of  Henry 
Egertoo,  bishop  of  Durham,  son  of  John,  3d 
earl  of  Bridgewater,  whoso  direct  ancestor  was 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, created  Viscount  Brackky  and  baron  of 
Elleamere,  by  Jmnos  I.  lie  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford in  1780,  in  which  year  his  father  unpointed 
him  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  relative, 
the  last  duko  of  Bridgewater,  presente<l  hiiu  to 
valuable  rectories  in  Shropshire  in  1781  and 
1707.  lli.s  brother  John  succeeded  to  tlio  earl- 
dom on  the  extinction  of  tho  dukedom  of 
Bridgowater  in  ls08.  Twenty  years  later,  Mr. 
Egerton  hinisi'lf  becnmo  8th  and  !a-t  e;irl.  dying 
a  bachelor.  He  resided  during  tho  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  waa  diatingniahed 
for  his  cocontriritics.  His  house  was  nearly 
filled  with  cats  and  dogs :  out  of  15  dogs,  2  were 
admitted  to  hia  table,  and  6,  dresseil  up  like  him- 
self^ were  frequently  seen  alone  in  his  carriage, 
drawn  by  4  horaea,  and  attended  by  2  footmen. 
He  had  no  ordinary  ahare  of  learning  and  ability. 
His  own  publications  are  a  splendid  edition  of 
tho  "llippolytus"  of  Euripides,  wiU»  beholia, 
notes,  various  readings,  and  a  Latin  version; 
a  "Life  of  Lord  C'liancellor  Egerton;"  a  Let- 
ter to  tho  I'urisiaas  on  lolaud  Isavigation ;" 
•nd  Anecdotes'*  of  his  own  family.  Ho  be- 
queathed his  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters 
to  tho  Briii.sh  museum,  with  £12,000,  the  inter- 
est of  which  waa  to  be  expended  in  taking  care 
of  and  increasing  them.  Further,  by  his  will, 
dateil  Feb.  25,  1825,  he  left  £8.000  to  tho  pres- 
ident of  the  royal  society,  with  a  request  that 
it  should  be  given  to  some  person  or  ]>crsona 
named  by  him,  who  should  write,  print,  and 
publish  1,000  copies  of  a  work  "On  tho  Power. 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Creation."  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  who  oo* 
oopied  the  chair  of  the  royal  aoole^  when  the 
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earl  diet!,  conmlted  with  Dr.  Ilowley,  nrch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Blomfield, 
bishop  of  London,  and  it  was  agreed  that  8 
treatises,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  separate 
branches  of  the  subject,  should  bo  written. 
Thus  originated  the  Bridgowater  Treatises," 
whose  appointed  authors  were  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.  D.;  John  Kidd,  M.  D. ;  William 
Whowell,  I).  D. ;  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  Peter  Mark 
Roget,  M.  D. ;  William  Buckland,  D.  D. ;  tlio 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  and  William  Prout,  M.  D. 
These  works  have  had  a  largo  and  continuous 
sale ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  tlio  bequest,  tho  prof- 
its of  the  treatises  are  appropriated  to  their 
respective  authors.  The  earl's  immense  prop- 
erty, about  £100,000  a  year,  in  the  first  instance, 
came  into  possesmon  of  his  kinsman,  the  late 
duke  of  Sutherland.  On  his  death  in  1833, 
it  devolved  upon  tho  duke's  2d  son,  Lord 
Francis  Leveson  Gowcr,  who  then  took  tho 
name  and  arms  of  Egerton  only,  and  was  created 
Viscount  Braokley  and  earlof  Ellesmere,in  1840. 

BRIDGMAN,  Laira,  a  blind  deaf  mute, 
born  at  Hanover,  N.  IL,  Doc.  21,  1829.  Up  to 
tho  ago  of  2  years  she  possessed  all  her  faculties, 
but  a  severe  illness  at  that  time  occasioned  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consequently  of 
speech,  while  tho  sen»o  of  smell  was  also  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  ta-*to  prcatly  impaired.  Sho 
recovered  her  health  gradually,  but  none  of  her 
lost  senses  were  restored.  At  tho  age  of  8  sho 
became  an  inmate  of  tho  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Boston,  then  as  now  under  tho  core 
of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe,  and  soon  acquired  such  a 
familiarity  with  tho  building  and  its  various 
apartments  that  8he  could  wander  at  will 
through  it  unattended.  Dr.  Howe  resolved  to 
undertake  at  once  the  task  of  instructing  her,  a 
work  of  great  diOlculty,  and  one  which,  until 
that  time,  had  never  been  attempted  with  suc- 
cess. The  first  sttp  wiui  to  t^-ach  her  tho  names 
of  objects;  for  this  purpose,  an  object  with 
which  sho  was  familiar,  such  lis  a  ftirk  or  spoon, 
was  put  in  her  handri,  and  with  it  its  name  in 
raised  letters.  This  was  repeated  many  times 
and  with  ditferent  objectn,  till  sho  had  learned 
that  tlio  word  bore  some  relation  to  tho  object. 
As  yet,  however,  her  idea  of  this  relation  was 
very  vogue.  The  next  stop  wiis  to  present  her 
the  separate  letters  in  relief,  at  iirst  so  arranged 
as  to  form  tho  name  of  an  objoct  which  she 
knew.  Finding  that  sho  recognized  tho  word, 
Ler  teacher  disarranged  tho  letters,  and  taking 
her  hands  in  his  own  proceeded  to  rcconstniet 
the  word,  causing  her  to  observe  each  letter 
which  composed  it ;  having  done  this  several 
times,  she  constructed  the  word  herself  without 
assistance.  Tho  same  process  was  then  repeat- 
ed with  other  M-ordH,  and  before  tlio  close  of  her 
lesson,  the  idea  had  evidently  dawned  upon  her 
mind  that  this  was  a  means  by  which  sho  could 
communicate  her  own  thoughts  to  others.  This 
process  was  continued  until  sho  had  be<'«mo 
familiar  with  a  considorablo  nunil>er  of  words. 
Slio  was  then  furnished  with  type  having  the 
letters  in  relief^  and  Ji  board  which  had  been 


pierced  with  holes  for  tho  reception  o(  thstjpei 
Objects  known  to  her  were  then  pre8eDtsd,ud 
she  would  compose  the  names  with  the  tjpe. 
This  afibrded  her  great  delight.  She  wn  next 
taught  the  manual  al]4mbe^  vrhichsbsscaoiNd 
very  readily.   This  having  Itecn  attained,  her 
teacher  presented  her  with  an  object  with  wlud 
she  was  not  familiar,  and  left  her  for  a  time  to 
inform  herself  ooDoeming  its  form  and  tm. 
Tho  teacher  then  spelled  its  name  with  U« 
manual  alphabet,  the  child  following  each  letttr 
till  she  had  comprehended  that  it  was  the  nm 
of  the  object,  when  she  herself  spelled  it  widi 
the  manual  alphabet,  then  composed  it  vith 
her  types,  and  finally,  as  if  to  make  sasonMi 
doubly  sure,  plac4[;d  Uie  word  thus  compoMdtf 
the  side  of  tho  object   All  this  wa  aoa» 
pllshcd  in  the  first  8  montlis.  The  same  eoBK, 
together  with  some  lessons  on  the  phjritil  » 
lationa  of  objects,  was  contiuaed  throng  fti 
year.   Laura  never  wearied  of  this  inatnetMS 
but  when  left  to  herself  was  ooostantly  ipdhf 
words  either  with  her  type  or  the  miniul 
phabet. — After  sho  had  been  a  year  and  sbilf 
at  the  asylum,  her  mother  came  to  visit  Imt. 
Laura  encountered  her  when  running,  and  «• 
deavored  to  ascertain  by  touching  her  (see  al 
cloUiing  whether  it  was  any  one  with  wbfli 
sho  was  familiar,  but  failing  to  recogniM  Ut 
returned  to  her  play.    Uer  mother  atteniM 
to  gain  her  attention,  bnt  she  repohed 
and  returned  to  her  young  componioiu.  B* 
mother  next  put  a  string  of  beads  npon  kr 
neck,  which  she  had  beea  aoonstomcd  to 
when  at  home.   She  was  pleased  with  tkM^ 
but  took  no  interest  in  tho  giver.  Anotbffib' 
ject  connected  with  her  early  home  wm  ft 
itjto  her  hands,  and  e\-ideuUy  excited  her 
tcntion.    Sho  examined  anew  the  person  fk 
had  given  her  tho  articles,  and  intimated  toOt 
Howe  that  tills  person  had  come  from  UsttM^ 
but  she  still  failed  to  recognize  her  notte 
The  anguish  of  the  poor  wcnnan  was  •'^'^ 
she  felt  Uiat  her  daughter  was  lost  to  her.  * 
this  juncture  a  vague  ide*  seemed  to  pM 
through  tho  mind  of  tho  child ;  she  seized  tu» 
mure  her  motiicr's  hands  and  ezaimned  thA 
carefully.  Iter  coonteoance  bearing  marlaot  1^ 
tation.    Unablo  longer  to  bear  this  trying  »■ 

{)ense,  tho  mother  s-eizod  her  and  clasped n** 
ler  bosom ;  the  child  no  longer  doobted;  <■ 
recognized  her  parent,  and  could  not  be  *w 
drawn  from  her  arms.  Her  youthful 
endeavored  in  vain  to  entice  her  away ;  «he W 
found  her  motlier. — Her  instruction  wis  a** 
fined  for  the  first  2  years  to  tho  namee  of 
jects;  the  attempt  was  tlien  made  to  ins<rt»^ 
her  in  tlieir  qualities,  and  subsequently  in 
relations  to  each  other.   There  were  many  ar 
ficulties  connected  with  each  step,  bnt  |*tf>»* 
and  perseTmnoe  OTereame  them  all  Sh« 
next  taught  to  write,  and  her  first  efliart 
write  a  letter  unassisted  to  her  mothcT.  SM 
6ul«oqueutly  acquired  tho  rudiments  of  viir 
metic ;  took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on  ^^^i^J* 
became  quite  a  skilful  performer;  aoqnindi 
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nnicticfll  tnr>w](<]t.'.     -^t  cdlework,  unci  of  Bomo 
uousehold  duiics.    ><<>r  were  her  attaintncnts 
]lk«  those  of  a  parrot ;  the  ideas  ehe  acquired 
were  con<«tantly  the  subjects  of  thoucht  and  in- 
qninr.   bho  ono  day  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe 
this  qnestiuti :    Man  has  made  Leases  and  ves- 
atis,  but  who  mode  the  Ind  and  the  Mat" 
The  MMwer  titat  tt  wis  God  who  made  all 
tlni!|.'>,  aii  l  the  explanation  of  his  character,  af- 
fectod  her  deeply.  She  aoaght  to  know  more 
of  thin  wonderfh!  bebf,  anddid  not  rest  eatis- 
fied  till  her  toacht  r-;  had  explained  to  hor  the 
grcath  trutha  of  revelation.   The  fear  of  death, 
which  had  fonnerly  distressed  her,  paa^pdawaj 
with  tlio  ontranco  of  the  liopo  of  n  ro^nrrer- 
tion;        ulto  iooka  furw^d  vviik  jv^j  to  ih^t 
change  uf  edatenoe  when  )ier  physical  in(irmi> 
ties  shall  he  removed,  and  her  facsiltlo-i,  jill  per- 
fect, shall  bo  occupied  in  praising  her  Creator. — 
In  acportmcnt  Laura  is  modest  almost  to  difli- 
deooe,  and  manifests  in  a  wimarkablo  degree 
that  miridetily  coyness  and  reserve  which  have 
Iiccn  j-o  r-ften  regarded  as  the  result  of  educa- 
tion.   She  poflwette  a  decided  Ioto  of  de- 
tent and  neotnese,  never  leavlnff  her  room  or 
drawers  iti  disorder,  nnd  oxliil'itiii'^  proat  solici- 
tude for  i>ropriety  and  taste  in  tlio  arrangement 
of  iter  dress.   She  exhibits  a  marked  re^urd  for 
tlie  rl;:!its  of  wtlior-?.  and  is  at  the  same  time 
jcaloit>i>  luiuUuil  uf  her  own.   Laura  is  now 
(1858)  in  her  S9th  rear,  and  is  stiU  a  resident 
at  tho  p.  i'kl:i>  :i:iylum.  Bho  has  named  her 
room  -iIk  Miimyhomo." 
BRIDi.l  .  t  ie  instrument  by  which  abOIMfs 

Sovemed  uud  guided,  oonsistmg  of  a  metiiilio 
it  which  enters  the  mouth,  a  head-stall  or 
strap  of  leather  pa«sjng  ov«;r  the  head  and 
firnily  holding  the  bit  in  position,  and  reins  ex- 
tending from  the  bit  to  tne  band  of  the  rider. 
The  ancients  nscrilx  d  (ho  invention  of  t!io  TtmIIo 
to  Neptune,  Llio  creator  also  of  the  horse.  Bomo 
of  Uko  ancient  natioiia,  as  the  Numidians,  and  a 
part  of  the  Romans,  trninod  tht  ni^olrc  to  ride 
at  full  speed  witliont  bridles.  The  soldiers  on 
Trt\)nn's  column  are  thus  represented. 

liKI  DLINGTON.  formerly  written  Brklt  rxo- 
Tox,  wsually  called  litniLixoTOW,  a  parish  of  tiie 
east  ridingof  Yorkshire, England, on  thorailwajf 
from  llull  to  Scarborough.  It  includes  the  mar- 
ket towns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quaj, 
and  in  1851  had  a  population  of  2,432.  The  town 
of  Bridlington  is  boilt  cliietly  along  one  narrow 
•treot,  and  oontmna  the  Mmdbtia  of  a  priory 
bailt  In  the  13th  or  14th  century,  and  now  used 
for  the  I'arocbial  church.  It  gives  tho  title  of 
eaii  to  the  Cavendish  ftoiily.— PmpUKotoy 
QfAT  y  sit  J:\ted  on  n,  fine  l)ay  about  1  mile 
from  thu  tuniter  town,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
in  summer  for  bathing.  It  h^  a  good  liacbor, 
formod  of  2  f.;ind<orne  pler-s,  and  an  .active  ex- 
port trade  la  corn.  I'aul  Jones  captured  here 
the  convoy  of  the  Bult  i.  fleet,  Sept.  21,  1779. 

SIUE  (anc.  Bripn^xiM  prtfjvf,  or  (raetua),  a 
former  i»rovincc  of  France,  lying  between  the 
Seini)  and  the  Mame,  and  now  contained  in  tiio 
departments  of  Aiue^  Aohe^  JCvne^  Seiiie-et* 


Mame,  and  8einc-<?t-0is©.  It  was  diridcd  into 
Brie  Fran^aise,  which  belonged  to  tho  govern* 
ment  of  Be  de  France,  mid  Sria  Ohampenoiae^ 
which  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Brie, 
and  comprised  in  the  govcrnmeni  of  Champngne. 
A  third  division  otn  o  existed,  cdled  Brie  Poil- 
lense:  this  was  afterward  incorporated  with 
Brie  Ohampenolse.  The  hitter  was  the  largest 
of  the  dlvi-ioiis,  :ind  Iiad  for  its  capital  Mi  :iux, 
the  most  important  town  in  tho  whole  province. 
Ita  ehief  wealth  was  to  vineyards  and  pastmres ; 
and  its  btitfer  and  checo  acquired  and  still  re- 
tain a  wide  celebrity.  Brio  Francaiso  produced 
grain  in  great  abnnduioe,  and  was  likewise  a 
pood  grazing  country.  Its  capital  was  Brie- 
Cointo-Robert.  Corbeil,  one  of  its  principal 
towns,  was  on  independent  earldom  from  946 
to  1122,  when  it  wasi  taken  from  tho  fatnong 
Count  Hugh  du  I'uisct  by  Louis  the  Fat,  and 
confiscated.  In  ancient  times  this  proNHnce  was 
partly  covered  by  a  vast  forest^  portions  of 
which  aro  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  believed  by 
some  to  Le  tlso  tmu.Ii  dispnted  country  of  the 
Meldi,  of  whom  Cicsar  makes  paa»ng  mention. 
It  was  subjugated  by  the  lEVanka,  who  annexed 
it  to  the  kinplorn  of  ycnstria.  In  the  9th  ren- 
tnry  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  who  took 
their  title  from  Meaax,  but  are  also  styled  connta 
of  Brio.  Herbert  of  Vtrniatidui-,  ono  of  these 
feudal  lords,  having  obtuiue<l  the  earldom  of 
IVoyea  or  Cliampagne,  in  90S  uTiited  the  S 
provinces,  whifh  tlicnocforni  shared  the  ?amo 
fortones.  Both  piuevd  into  tho  pu-s;>ei«iini  oS 
the  crown  in  18G1. 

BRIEF  (Lot.  irwM,  short).  ThU  term  has  had 
a  threefold  rignifleaUon:  1.  Brere  in  I^tin,  and 
href  ia  Frendi,  was  a  writ  issnlii;:  out  of  ai.y 
oourt  in  tho  name  of  the  king ;  and  though  more 
Btriotly  the  name  of  the  original  writ  by  which 
a  .Knit  wa<9  commenced,  it  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  all  judicial  writs.  Die  reason  of  the 
name,  aa  explained  by  Braeton  (which,  how- 
ever, was  only  in  re'rence  to  tho  original  writ), 
was  that  it  Irkjiy  set  forth  the  subiect  miUter 
of  the  action  and  the  eWm  of  tho  plidntiff.  8. 
In  ecclesiastical  hiw,  a  pontifical  letter  address- 
ed to  inferior  ecclisiastics  or  to  tem]x»ral 
princM  upon  some  matter  of  discipUno  or 
claim  of  the  church,  was  called  an  apostolical 
brief.  This  designation  may  have  been  used  as 
exi»ressing  the  concise  form  of  tlie  brief  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  ample  phraseology  of  the 
pope*s  hnU.  A  similar  use  of  the  term  was 
made  in  respeet  to  a  letter  from  tlie  ki!;s:  in 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  indeed,  Irom 
the  style  of  the  brief,  which  noally  commenced 
w  ith  the  form  of  tho  Roman  epistle,  it  was  call- 
ed a  letter,  and  this  is  tho  source  of  the  laxA- 
ern  German  word  .dlrl(f  S.  The  more  common 
signification  of  the  term  nt  the  present  day  is 
a  summary  of  a  cuie  mudu  out  fur  the  use  of 
counsel,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  plea^ngiy 
a  .statement  of  tlie  facts  that  can  he  proved, 
and  a  list  of  witnesses  witii  a  8|iecitication  of 
what  each  can  testify  to.  In  England  this  is 
prepared  bj  the  attocney.  In  this  coontry 
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conn^ol  oflcncr  make  up  their  own  bricf^  and 
t)io  word  is  usod  as  well  fur  the  beads  of  a  law 
argamcnt  as  for  such  an  abstract  as  before  men- 
tioned f)rcparatory  to  the  trial  of  a  causa 

BKIEG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  the  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  ntuatecf  on  tho 
lofl  bank  of  tho  Oder,  28  miles  S.  £.  of  Urcslau.  It 
contains  a  castle,  tho  residence  of  the  old  counts 
of  Bricg,  6  cburchas,  a  synagogue,  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, a  gymnaaiom,  and  an  arsenal.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed  by  tlie  French  in  1807.  A 
great  fire  desolated  tho  town  May  26,  1852. — 
Its  princiiud  trade  is  in  cloths,  tobacco,  and 
Btarcn,  ana  ita  cattlo-faini  are  the  most  important 
in  the  province.  The  upper  Silesian  railway  from 
Breslao  to  Cracow  passes  hero.    Pop.  13,000. 

BRIEI^  OR  Bbiellr,  a  small  but  strongly  for- 
tified town  of  Holland,  province  of  South  Hol- 
land, on  the  ishind  of  V'oorno,  and  commanding 
tiie  entrance  to  tho  Mouse.  It  is  famous  in 
history  as  the  first  town  which  the  Dutch 
irrested  from  tho  S[>anianU  (1572),  and  as  the 
birtliplaco  of  Van  Tromp. 

BRIENNE,  tho  name  of  an  ancient  French 
family  which  traces  its  origin  to  a  count  of 
Briciino,  a  conteiniM>rary  of  Hugh  Cupot,  and 
which  counted  anion^  its  members  an  emi)eror  of 
Constantinople,  a  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
several  dukes  of  Athens,  8  constables  of  Franco, 
and  many  valiant  kni^hLs  and  stalely  di^fuiia- 
ries.  The  title  of  Hrionno  bccaino  extinct  in 
1866,  reverting  to  tho  families  of  tho  Conilans 
and  tlie  Do  I>)m6nic^ 

BlilENNE,  firiExxE  Tx>CT3  pe  LoMfcmE  de, 
a  French  cardiiial  and  statesman,  born  in  Paris 
in  1727,  died  Feb.  14, 1794.  Uo  was  promoted 
to  tho  bishopric  of  Condom  in  1760,  and  8 
years  later  to  tho  archbisliopric  of  Toulouse. 
Althongh  not  a  writer,  ho  had  such  reputation 
as  a  wit  that  ho  was  elected  in  1770  a  member 
of  tho  Frencli  academy.  To  ploaso  his  friends, 
tlie  philosophers,  ho  actively  participated  in  tlio 
aappression  of  convents,  out  managed  at  tho 
same  titno  to  be  invested  with  tho  wealthiest 
abbeys.  In  1787  ho  was'mado  comptroller 
of  finances,  and  in  17S8  ho  was  premier.  In 
a  few  moiitiis  his  rcputjition  had  vjmlsljed,  and 
he  was  dismissed  ;  tho  kin!»,  however,  caused 
the  pope  to  make  liim  a  cardinal.  In  I7l>4  ho 
was  arrested  by  tho  revolutionists,  who  treated 
him  with  surb  brutality  tiiat  tho  samo  night 
he  died  of  aponlexv. 

BI{IEN'NE-LF.-CIUTEAU,  a  small  French 
town,  in  tho  department  of  Aul)©;  pop.  1,950. 
The  military  college  of  Brienne,  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  1790,  wos  attended  bv  Napoleon 
from  April  23.1770,to  Oct.  17.1784.  Thirty  years 
later,  Jan.  2l>,  1814,  Napoleon  attempted  hero 
tho  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the  Silesian  army  in 
two,  by  nmn-hing  Kudtlenly  from  Chalons,  and 
inten>osing  bis  forces  between  Schwartzeuberg 
and  BlQchcr,  so  as  to  prevent  their  junction.  The 
town  is  named  after  tho  chateau  built  by  the  min- 
ilterLouisde  Iv«iiieiiie,lai>t  count  of  Brienne.  This 
ohateau  was  tho  head-quarters  of  BlQchor,  who 
iped  by  leading  tho  horse  down  the  stairs. 


Almost  at  tho  same  spot  and  at  the  mm  tins 

Napoleon  had  a  hair-breadtli  eaeape  from  tin 
attack  of  a  Cossack  by  tlto  prunipt  aasistsncecf 
Gourgaud.  Napoleon  took  up  his  reuiksosi^ 
the  samo  chateau,  and  by  his  will  LoleftliM^ 
000  to  tho  town. 

BKIENZ,  Laek  or,  a  lako  in  tho  aoutb-cait- 
cm  part  of  tho  canton  of  Bern,  Swiiz^lud, 
formed  by  tho  expansion  of  the  river  Aar.  It 
is  connected  by  steamhoat  witli  tlte  lakoof  Hua, 
ii  about  8  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  ii 
embosomed  in  mountains,  some  of  wbkh,(a 
tlie  south,  project  in  high  promontories  iaio 
the  lake.,  Casotdee  from  these  moontAiM  in 
abundant,  the  principal  of  which  ia  tb«  Gia»- 
back,  and  form  an  interesting  feature  in  ik 
natural  scenery  of  the  lake.  Its  sorfke  'u  iM 
1,700  feet  above  tho  soa-loveL  In  tb«  nw 
Aar,  near  this  lake  and  to  the  east  of  it,iretbt 
falls  of  Reiohenbach  and  Alpbacti — tlkC  lanm 
celebrated  for  its  cascade  of  2,000  fee  t  in  b«i^ 
and  tho  latter  for  its  triple  iris  in  tho  iiksbu 
8un.  Tho  lake  produces  a  small  mw»Um 
(fjadfis  tnu4tela)^\hich.  enjoy  a  hi^  w^mtatia, 
Tho  village  of  Brienz  is  at  tlio  east  ead  of 
lake,  noar  tho  entrance  of  tho  Aar.  And 
steamer  runs  doily  in  ono  hour  betweea  Bam 
and  Intcrlachon,  touching  at  Gicssbsch. 

BRIER  CliEEK,  a  small  stream  ri(ia(l 
"Warren  co.,  Ga^  flowing  8.  E  for  ab<ntt  W 
miles,  and  entering  the  Savannah  riv^ ' 
miles  E.  of  Jacksonborough.   It  is  nou  ■  * 
battle  during  tho  revolntiunary  war.  Ate4l 
American  victory  on  Kettle  creek,  in  F«fc.lR\ 
Gen.  Ashe  was  sent  by  Lincoln  at  tbebiid  ■ 
about  1,200  continental  troops  to  drive  11*8* 
ish  from  Augusta.  The  latter,  umiiT  tbe 
inand  of  Gen.  Campbell,  evacuated  theaty,'*' 
treated  to  Brier  creek,  and  after  crosaog&ttff* 
ed  tho  bridge.    Ashe  pun^ueil  theni,srrit»< 
tho  creek  Feb.  27,  and  while  halting  tofa»l 
camp  was  surprised  by  the  intelligeftww} 
1,800  British  under  Gen.  Provost  had  aam 
tho  stream  15  miles  above,  made  awidc 
and  were  now  (2tLarch  8)  rapiiUy  "df^J 
upon  his  rear.   Tho  Americans  were  Wif 
unprepared  for  battle,  but  retreat  wis  inij 
ble.   The  bridge  had  not  yet  been  r«fw* 
and  skirting  the  banks  was  a  deep  sw*!' 
miles  wide.   Tho  troops  were  hiwtilj 
to  anna,  and  as  tho  British  advanced  <y<W 
upon  them  a  lieovy  fire,  but  an  nnJortB* 
movement  in  their  line  gave  the  hj*"'/ * 
ndvant.igo  wliich  decided  the  foriuns*^* 
day.    Tho  continentals  were  jHit  lo  fhg^ 
some  before  firing  a  shot,  others  aAtf  a 
resistance.    ^<^y  ^*'"«^  drowned  in  ''J^lJJ 
swim  across  the  Savannah,  or  ^^o^S^ 
swampa.   Theit'total  loss  was  about  ISO  W 
and  189  made  prisoners,  beside  all  their  btgM 
7  pieces  of  cannon,  about  600  stand  <*'*''*-{S 
much  ammunition.  The  Britiah  had  ooly  5 
and  11  wounded,  and  were  enaUed  bj 
victory  to  reoccnpy  Aogosta  and  of^ 
communication  with  the  Indiaaa  ioattOtf^ 
Florida,  western  Georgia,  and  the  CaroBsi^ 
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BRIG  (from  Brigantinf.  n  kmd  of  nndednd 
TCsselX  A  decked  vewel  wkh  3  mnsta,  sqnare- 
ri^^'l,  nearlr  Itlce  th«  Mttifiniast  and  foremast 

of  a  pftip. 

BKIG^y>£,  in  the  Eogliah  and  continental 
ttvues,  an  indatcrmhiatd  number  of  trou|>s 

eStber  of  cavalry  or  militia,  commanded  by  a 
brigadier.  A  bri^o  of  horse  is  generally 
oomposod  of  from  8  to  12  sqnadroDA,  and  a 
brif»s'lo  "f  irifantry  of  3  reffiraenti.  In  tbo 
U.  h.  army,  2  regiments  of  iniantrj  or  cavidiy 
constitute  «  br|gMl«|  wUch  Is  oommindMlbj  a 
brigndicr-pi»nem1. 

BKIGAKDINE,  in  tlio  defen^iNe  arinor  of 
the  middlo  agos,  a  coat  of  mtul  consisting  of 
tliia  Msalea  of  plate,  pliant  and  easy  to  tho 
fcody  of  th«  knight  or  sergeant  who  wore  it, 

BnirrAXTlXE  (ui*u:il]y  derived  from  hri^- 
and)^  a  flat  open  vMael  with  10  or  15  oars  in 
n  aide,  bdB  to  oarrj  aaS  abo,  and  upward  of 
100  men.  Tliey  were  formerly  umcli  «_sed  in 
the  JULoditcrranean  and  the  waters  of  the  south 
of  Eoropo  for  purposea  of  brigandago  or  pirih 
cy;  henro  t]ii  ir  namob  fipaed  wai  a  main 
object  iu  tlicii-  build. 

BKIGGS,  CiiARLCd  Frxdiiiok,  an  American 
fiutli'^r  nnd  Join nalist,  bom  on  the  inland  of 
^lala.U(.kcL.  Larly  in  life  ho  remoTed  to  the 
city  uf  Now  York,  where  lie  Iiaa  reiided  since, 
with  the  exception  of  about  5  years  pas5!cd  ia 
foreign  travel.  Adopting  jourualbni  m  rlio 
bus-iit  of  his  life,  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  tho 
•ditor  oi  several  periodioaia,  and  a  eonstant 
oontribntor  to  othem  In  1889  be  pnbUsbed 
a  ii'.>\  e!,  i  nti:Iod  "  The  Adventures  of  Uarry 
Franco,  a  Tolo  of  tbo  great  Panic,"  which 
evinoed  a  fine  deserlpkhre  and  aatfarleal  Caleot. 
Fonr  years  later,  his  "IlanTited  Merchant" 
appeared,  and  in  1847,  "  Tho  Trippings  of  Tom 
Popper,  or  the  Results  of  Romancing,"  a  most 
diverting  work,  but  in  which  tlie  .lutlior  is 
i>upposed,  under  various  disguises  of  name,  to 
havo  made  free  use  of  tho  charaotan  of  Us 
friends.  None  of  these  works  however,  hnvo 
been  published  under  Mr.  Ikig^s's  name.  .In 
1845  ho  was  associated  >nth  tho  lato  Edgar 
A-  Poo  in  tlie  conduct  of  tljo  "  Broadway 
Jonmnl,'*  a  weekly  paper  of  groat  spirit.  Ho 
was  also  an  editor  of  •'Putruim's  Magazine," 
ititm  ItifiS  to  1856,  in  connection  with  George 
WOUam  Oirtie  aM  P^tee  Godwin;  but  aalir. 
Briggs  li'id  tlie  ]>rincip:d  share  of  tlio  nuiii- 
ageiuent,  it  is  but  just  to  ascribe  to  his  tact  and 
energy  tbo  hi^ti  reputation  which  that  periodi- 
cal eK)on  attnincd.  Tip  i-^nriw  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  Now  York  Times,"  a  daily  paper  of 
hll^  standing  txA  infloence.  Mr.  Brig^  k  a 
wrtti.r  liferent  nf"ntcno>s  .«uid  Tigor,  tho  tnrt'trr 
of  a  can-l  ie  wit,  aud  having  a  nice  jxirceptiou  of 
tho  peculiarities  of  human  character. 

UlilGGS,  Hkxrt,  an  rnjriish  mathematician, 
born  in  1656,  died  Jan.  2G,  IG^O.  In  1596  he  was 
nppointed  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  col- 
lege, and  in  1610  Sarilian  profeasor  at  Oxford. 
In  1616  and  1617  he  Tished  KapieraitSdinburgh, 
nd  Indnoad  Um  to  make  tliti  ohange  in  bla 


recently  inrented  system  of  logaritlim?  t\  Llch 
has  made  logarithme.  the  most  practically  useful 
fairention  of  that  age.  The  remainder  of  his 
lite  principaliy  given  to  the  preparati  on  of 
logarithmic  and  trigouoroetric  tables,  the  fouu- 
dinon  of  all  the  taUes  whioh  havo  been  pub- 
lished sinee. 

BKiGGS,  IlsxBT  Perboxbt,  an  English 
painter,  bom  in  1793,  died  hi  London,  Jan. 
1844.  He  first  exbibito'l  p.>rtr:i5f?  in  the  royij 
academy  in  1814^  and  iu  loid  appeared  us  a 
historical  p(dnter.  His  beet  known  works  aro 
"  Othello  relating  his  Advcntnrcs  to  Des^lerno- 
na,  '  and  tho  i'irst  lutervicw  betwueu  tiio 
Spaniards  and  Pemvians." 

BRIGGS,  WiLUAV,  English  physician,  bora 
at  Norwich  about  1650,  died  at  Town  Mailing, 
in  Kent,  Sept.  4,  1704.  la  1(176  ho  published 
hia  ^Ophthairoo^pa^ua."  and  aoon  after  waa 
orMtad  M.  D.  at  Gerobrfdffo.  In  16M  bit 
"Theory  of  Vision"  \\  published,  an<l  in  1C85, 
bj  the  deaire  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  with  whom 
he  iraa  Intimate,  he  produced  a  Latin  Tewion  of 
^is  treatise,  ivilli  .n  preface  hy  Newton. 

BRIGHAM,  Amakiau,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
Bupt'riiitendent  of  a-syhnns  for  the  insane,  born 
at  New  M.irlborough,  Berkshire  eo..  .M;\<-i.,  Dec. 
26,  1738,  di^  Sept.  8, 1849.  Left  au  orphan  at 
the  ago  of  11,  with  but  limited  means,  tho  boy 
■^vf,.-  f  ;i<on  into  the  family  of  bis  nncle,  a  physi- 
elaa  at  Sclioharic,  N.  Y.,  who  died  sonio  8  years 
l  iter.  He  was  now  14  years  old,  and  starting 
for  Albany,  he  found  a  situatioa  as  derk  in  a 
bookstore.  He  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  knowknV.'.  At  tho  age 
of  17  he  rqtaired  to  Now  Marlborough,  and 
eomraeneed  the  atndf  of  medidne,  sopporthig 
himself  by  tencbing  school  dnring  tho  winters. 
Ho  devoted  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day  to  study. 
Commencing  pmctico  in  1821,  ho  resided  suo- 
eessivoly  in  Enfield  luul  GreenfieM,  M;i*«.,  nnd  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  und  spent  a  year  iti  Kurupvua 
travd  and  study.  In  1837  ho  delivered  a  oonrso 
of  lectures  before  tbo  college  of  physif  inns  and 
surgeon*  at  New  York.  In  1840  he  wua  ap- 
pointed ennerintcndent  of  the  retreat  for  tho 
insane  at  Ilartford.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  office  in  the  N.  T.  itate  lonatio 
asylum,  at  UUm,  N.  Y.,  tlie  l:irj:e>t  and  most 
eomplete  institution  of  the  kind  j  et  established 
la  Uib  eotmtry,  and  ho  entered  opon  fata  dotica 
in  the  winter  of  1848.  Hero  he  hml  the  per-  . 
tonal  care  and  anperviaion  of  450  or  500  patients, 
baaide  wUoh  he  delivered  popular  lecturea  on 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  i  irepare.l  bis  reporta 
with  great  care,  and  estabiishud  a  "Juurual  of 
Insanity."  His  haaltii  began  to  fail,  and  the 
lo«Ji  of  lii.^  only  son,  a  promi-in,'  y  .utli  ol"  12 
yeju-s,  iu  August,  1848,  aided  iiie  mroada  of 
disease,  from  which  ho  died.  Ho  published 
in  1832  a  small  work  on  ''AM.atio  Chokra," 
and  soon  aAer,  a  treatise  on  '  Mentul  Culii-.  a- 
tion  and  Excitement;"  in  1836  ai)pe;ired  li»o 
Tntliicnce  of  ReUgion  upon  the  Health  and 
I'hybical  Walftra  of  Kankhid;"  hi  1840  ho 
prodnoed  tho  Analon^,  Fliyalolog7»  and  P** 
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thology  of  tho  Brain in  1849,  he  pnbVwhed  a 
small  volumo  of  aphorisms  and  maxims  fur  tho 
use  of  those  who  had  been  nnder  liis  care,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Asylum  Souvenir." 

BRIGHT,  John,  an  English  politician,  bom  in 
1811,  son  of  Mr,  John  liright,  of  Greenbank, 
near  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  and  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  cotton-spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  in  tliat  town.  When  the 
anti-com-law  league  was  established  in  1838, 
Mr.  Bright  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings, 
and,  both  as  a  speaker  and  "ftTiter,  assisted  in 
vindicating  tho  principles  on  which  it  was  based. 
He  soon  occupied  a  leading  position  in  this  body, 
second  only  to  Mr.  Coklen.  He  waa  active 
in  organizing  tho  bazaars  held  in  aid  of  tho 
league  in  Manchester  and  in  London.  In  April, 
1843,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  city  of  Durham. 
In  tho  July  following  another  vacancy  occurred, 
and  he  was  elected.  Ho  took  part  with  energy 
and  eloquence  in  the  exciting  discussions,  from 
1843  to  1645,  on  free  trade,  and  divides  with  0. 
P.  Villicrs",  Richard Cobden,  and  Gen.  Thompson 
(author  of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws"), 
the  honor  of  having  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
favor  free  trade  in  corn.  The  heavy  cxpent^es 
of  his  election  contests  at  Durham  were  under- 
Btno<l  to  have  been  defrayed  by  the  league, 
through  whose  intluence  he  was  returned  for 
Mancliester  in  1847,  and  again  in  1^03.  A 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whoso  prin- 
ciple is  pence,  ho  strenuously  condemned  tho 
policy  of  tho  war  with  Russia,  and,  as  a  leading 
member  of  tho  i»eace  society,  sanctioned  the 
sending  of  a  deputation,  which,  in  February, 
1804,  waited  on  tho  emperor  Nicholas,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  design  of  dissuading  him 
from  war.  Mr.  Bright's  oi>iiiions  on  this  subject 
were  much  at  variance  with  those  of  many  of 
his  constituents  at  Manchester.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  be  abiient  from  parliament  in  tho 
early  stssion  of  lh57,  and  M  heu,  on  tho  defeat 
of  tlie  Pulmer.sUjn  administration  in  March,  by 
tho  adoption  of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  condemn- 
ing tlie  war  with  Cliina,  a  general  election  was 
determined  upon,  Mr.  Bright's  Manchester 
friends  resolved  to  adopt  him  agnin  as  a  candi- 
date, in  his  absence.  In  July,  1H52,  Mr.  Bright 
had  boon  electod  by  a  minority  of  more  than 
l,100overhi9  next  competitor;  in  March,  18i»7, 
he  8to<xi  lowest  on  the  poll,  andYeceived  nearly 
8,000  fewer  votes  than  one,  and  nearly  2,300  less 
tlian  the  other  of  his  successful  op{>onents 
— gentlemen  holding  much  tho  same  general 
politiciU  opinions  as  himself,  but  ditforing  from 
his  views  of  the  China  question.  Ho  was  sub- 
sc<niently,  liowever,  returned  for  a  vacancy  at 
Birmingliam,  and  though  not  fully  restored  to 
health,  was  in  his  place  during  the  meiiiorablo 
pHKcedings  of  parliament  in  tho  erring  of 
1868,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  tfie  over- 
throw of  tho  Palmerston  cabinet.  In  April, 
1858,  ho  delivered  a  speech  on  tho  budget,  ad- 
vocating a  reduction  of  tho  military  esLablish- 
meut,  and  condemning  tho  policy  of  Asiatic 


conqncst.   Mr.  Bright  has  been  twice  tqu^ 
and  his  second  wife  is  living. 

BKIGHTON,  a  town  in  Middlesex  co..  Hm. 
4  miles  W.  of  Boston,  nop.  2,805.  It  ooBtafai 
tlie  principal  cattle  market  of  NewEa^koi 

BRIGHTON,  (formerly  BRiGirniBLM>Ton).i 
sea-side  watering  place  in  England,  in  tLeoooaty 
of  Sussex,  on  tho  English  cliannel,  51  miki&cf 
London,  by  tho  London,  Brighton,  UkdSciA 
Coastrailway.  Steamboats  ply  reguhirlrb«tfi((i 
Brighton  and  Dieppe,  on  tho  French  co&st,  udil 
has  hourly  communication  by  steamboit 
LtveriHx>I.  It  extends  formorothanSmikidaf 
the  coast  from  Kemptown  on  the  easttoBotaoi 
the  west.    Tho  eastern  half  of  tbo  town  Midi 
on  tho  ridgo  of  high  chalk  clitTs  which  MA 
away  to  Beachy  Head ;  the  western  half  isMtei 
on  a  low  pebbly  beach,  and  is  sheltered  VfStl- 
sea  Bill.    Tho  whole  of  this  frontage  isoeafiii 
by  a  range  of  iirst-class  houses  ind  hotik  h 
was  created  a  parliamentary  borongfa  bj  tht 
reform  bill  of  1832,  and  returns  2  raemlxrstt 
tho  house  of  commons.    It  has  latoly  becoiv 
an  incorporated  city.    Its  resident  popoktifc 
in  1851  was  69,609,  dwelling  in  10,8«  bw»s. 
The  population  has  increased  with  rapid  8tri(3es. 
In  1801,  it  was  7,339  ;  in  1811, 12,012;  in  IfiL 
24,429;   in  1831,  40,034;  in  1841,  46.6«L 
During  tho  season  the  city  accomniate* 
nearly  80,000  persons.    The  foundatiuo  rf 
its  pro8i>erity  was  chiefly  Iwd  in  the  uiiik 
of  tlio  18th  century,  by  Richard  RoaeS,! 
distingtiished  physician,  whose  work  onlbe«t 
of  sea  water  attracted  much  public  attentioa  iu 
celebrity  as  a  fashionable  watering  place  wiii« 
to  tho  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George IV ,»b 
made  it  his  place  of  residence,  and  compe««i 
in  17^4  the  erection  of  the  pavilion,  wbicli»*» 
comploted  3  years  afterward.   The  to^ni* 
lately  purchased  it  from  the  crown  fortkefK 
of  £63,000,  and  thrown  it  and  the  pl«cj 
grounds  attached  to  it  open  to  the  public, 
chain  pier  was  erected  by  a  joint  stock  coBp»«T 
in  182-2-'23,  at  an  expense  of  £80,000.  Atn^- 
chiyge  is  made  for  aamittanoe  to  the  pier,  wh*- 
is  1.134  feet  in  length,  and  extends  jntotLe« 
1,034  feet.    Tho  east  side  of  Brighton  b 
tected  by  a  sea  wall.    It  is  6*3  feet  high  w^^* 
feet  tliick  at  tho  base,  and  cost  tho  townil*- 
000.    In  tho  western  quarter  of  the  to«Tii»* 
battery,  consisting  of  0  42-pounders,  ercc»i  a 
1793.    On  the  eastern  side  is  the  quceniil*'' 
and  on  the  western  a  chalybeate  spring. 
are  15  churches  and  chni^cls  bilangiaf » 
tho  established  church,  and  21  other  r*"*^" 
religious  worship,  including  a  synagogw.  I-* 
air  of  Brighton  is  so  bracing,  and  its  wn-bitluse 
so  famous,  that  it  is  a  peculiarly  eligiW^  p** 
for  schoolsi,  of  which  there  are  about  200.  I* 
Brigliton  college,  a  proprietary  school  forfwW* 
the  middle  classes,  was  fom)ded  in  1^4^ 
aims  to  give  a  more  moilern  eurrtful<a»  ^ 
studies  than  is  followed  at  Eton  or 
or  AVinoliester.    Tho  l>enevolent  insutua<* 
of  Brighton  are  almost  as  numerous 
schools.    Foremost  standj  tl»e  Su«ei  ct«a>!J 
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luMi|)ital,  €«lftblifthed  in  1828,  aad  sLooe  tlizioo 
tnlarged.  It  Is  opm  to  tita  '*ridle  tnd  Imdo 

por»r  of  every  cfninty  aud  nntion."  Tlio  iovrn 
ball  U  a  la^d  building,  fmrs  are  held  north 
of  the  town  on  H6I7  Thmiday  and  Bept. 
i.  Thoroaro  2  theatres,  an  nssombly  room,  and 
2  clab-hoaaes.  Ihe  literarj  soeie^  are  the 
royal  Brighton  Boientiflo  and  litenny  iutlfnk 
Uon,  the  Brighton  Athensnm,  and  Uic  nrigbton 
vrorkingmea's  inrtitotek  It  has  a  race  course^ 
where  annudraoMarehdd.  BegattMtreooea- 
nonally  given.  There  U  every  species  of  bath- 
ing establishments,  and  a<£Qod  eapply  of  Inash 
wmter  and  gas.  The  hotSa  are  proMhly  the 
most  extensive  in  tlio  Briti.sh  islands.  The  only 
auinatactare  is  that  of  wooden  waree.  The 
tXMUt  of  ^gliton  b  too  inhospitable  to  alUnr  of 
[inch  direct  trade  totiiis  port,  and  tlio  coasting 
ind  foreign  trade  is  transacted  at  Shorebaro,  7 
mileB  to  the  W.  There  are  ahoat  100  ^ing 
boats,  manned  by  500  men.  ifackerel,  lierrings. 
ides,  brill,  and  tarbot  moat  oboimd ;  mnlletand 
whiting  are  alio  met  triUu  Beside  the  direot 
line  of  railway  to  London,  there  is  a  Tine  mnning 
E.  to  Hastings.  Before  the  railway  was  owmoI 
the  London  and  Brighton  ooaohes  were  finBoaa 
for  their  speed  nnd  nntnber ;  82  passed  to  and  fro 
atHj,  After*  the  erection  of  the  chain  pier, 
Brighton  beoame  a  steam-packet  aCation  far 
posi^Dgors  who.  preferred  to  reach  Paris  rid 
Dieppe  and  Kooen  instead  of  vid  Dover  and 
Oalau.  SInoe  the  Sonth-Eastom  railway  ¥cAk»- 
''tone  and  Boulogne  lino  has  come  into  operation, 
tho  Brighton  oikI  Di^pe  lino  has  laiuroished. 
There  are  fine  drivee  is  the  TidnitTw—We  hear 
first  of  Uni^htlielnistono  in  Domesaay  Book.  It 
has  freqnently  suii'ered  frum  hostile  invasion. 
The  French  plundered  and  burnt  it  in  1518.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth 
fortifications  were  erecl^  io  protect  it.  In  tba 
17tfa  century  it  contained  600  families,  mo^lj 
cHfrairod  in  fi-sliing.  Charles  II.  escaped  from 
Ikightun  in  &  cool-brig  for  France,  after  tbe 
battle  of  Worcester,  1661. 

BPJGIDA,  BninoKT,  or  BiBorr,  Saint,  a 
Swedi^^ii  lady,  born  died  in  Rome,  July 
23,  1378.  She  Li  thought  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Birgir,  prince  of  tho  royal  blood  of 
Sweden,  and  of  Ingeburgis,  a  descendant  of  tho 
Qothic  kingd.  She  lost  her  mother  at  a  tender 
?tjre,  and  was  left  to  thf>  rnro  of  an  annt,  -^xho 
brougiit  her  up  religiously,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tho  virtues  for  whioh  she  was  afterward 
so  dl^inguished.  At  the  of  16  she  waa 
given  in  marriage  to  Ulpho,  or  Ulf  Gudmoraon, 
prhioe  of  Kerioiai  with  whoni  ahe  passed  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  giving  birth  to 
4  sons  nnd  4  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
1  umored  in  the  Roman  calendar  by  the  name  of  St 
Catharine  of  Sweden.  Before  tho  birth  of  these 
children  tho  parents  had  enroUod  themselves  in 
the  third  order  of  St  FnoM^  the  mlesof  which 
are  adapted  to  tho  state  of  matrimony.  They 
now  add«id  to  thuir  proviouiiobligations  a  vow  of 
continence,  and  resolved  to  devote  themselves 
to  worksof  beneToleooe.  Th«sf  baUt  a  Qhaiitgr 


hoq^ital  which  they  served  in  person,  and  Ulpho 
abandooedtheeourt^  and  resigned  Ma  seat  at  the 
king's  councils.  They  next  made  a  pilgrionga 
to  Santiago  de  Compoetelia,  on  returning  flrom 
whioh  Ulpho  reaolVed  to  enter  the  (Xatercian 
monastery  of  Alvostrc.  He  died  in  1344,  either 
daring  hla  novioesbinor  aoonaflw  hie  profession. 
Brigida  now  diviaed  the  eatato  among  her 
children  and  built  a  largo  monastery  at  Wagtem, 
in  which  she  placed  Sd  monka  and60nnns,pre- 
ecorihing  for  tbem  the  nde  (tf  Bt  Angoanne. 
Hero  she  s|  >  1  ^  2  a  ^ara  in  close  seclusion,  and 
then  set  out  for  lioiuo.  AStw  founding  in  that 
dty  an  asylum  for  pilgrimaand  Swedish  atndenti, 
slie  went  to  Jerusalem,  visited  tho  holy  plaoes, 
and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  aho  died  in 
the  oonrae  of  Ihe  fbllowing  year.  8he  was  dis* 
tinguished  for  love  of  retirement,  modesty  of 
demeanor,  liwror  of  devotion,  compassion  for  t^p 
poor,  ansterity  toward  heraeU^  aiid  gentleneia 
toward  others.  She  was  canonir.ed  by  Bonifi\co 
IX.  in  1391,  and  Oct.  8  was  appointed  as 
her  ftetiTBL  At  Ihe  request  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  Swotlen,  tho  facts  relating  to  lier 
enrollment  among  the  saints  wero  rei^amin^ 
by  the  oomdl  of  Ooostanoe,  and  the  butt  of  her 
canonization  confirmed,  in  1415.  A  bull  to  tho 
eamaefii»ct  was  issued  by  Martin  Y.  in  1419.  In 
tfaeehordi  of  Borne  St  Brigida  ia  beet  known 
by  her  revelations,  chiefly  concerning  the  passion 
of  Jesos  Christ,  and  events  whioh  were  to  hap- 
pen in  eertahildngdonu.  They  are  believed  by 
Catholic!!  to  have  been  oommuinc^itcd  to  her  from 
on  high,  and  were  written  after  her  narration 
partly  by  her  confessor  Peter,  a  Swedish  Oiatei^ 
cian  inoiilc,  partly  by  a  Spaniard,  called  Alfonso 
the  henniu  The  learned  Gerson  attacked 
them  with  great  eererHgr:  bnt  tiie  eonnoil  of 
Basel  gave  th( m  ita  approbation  after  they  had 
been  tooroughly  examined  by  John  of  Turre- 
eremata*  Among  her  other  works  are  adto- 
coiirso  In  pr  r.'rc  of  tho  blessed  Virgin,  and  a 
series  of  praycra  on  the  sulferings  ond  lovo  of 
Christ,  part  oi  whioh  niaj  he  fixmd  In  modem 
books  of  devotion. 

BRIG1TT1K8,  or  Ordkr  of  otm  SAViora,  a 
branoh  of  the  Augustinians,  founded  about  the 
year  1344  by  St.  Brigida  of  Swclor  nnd  ap- 
proved by  Urban  V.  in  1370.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  tho  monastery  built  by  Brigida  at  Wastein, 
iicnr  Linkoping,  in  Sweden.  It  embraces  both 
monks  ond  nuns,  who  occupy  oiutiguous  build- 
ings, and  oelebnto  tii#divine  office  in  the  aame 
diurch,  but  on  Inviolablo  cnclosnro  separates 
their  respective  apartments,  and  their  places  in 
the  chnroh  are  80  arranged,  the  man  being  betoir 
and  the  women  above,  that  one  sex  can  never 
see  tlie  other.  Tho  prioress  is  superior  in  tem- 
poral concerns,  but  spiritual  matters  arc  man- 
aged by  tho  monk?.  All  tho  houses  of  the  order 
are  anbject  to  tbe  bishop  of  tho  diocesio,  and  no 
new  one  can  be  ftnmdM  without  express  per- 
mission of  the  pope.  The  nnmbcr  of  m.alo 
religious  in  each  monastery  was  fixed  by  tho 
rule  at  25,  and  that  of  females  at  60 ;  but  this 
mgnktioa  baa  ooMed  to  baatnotly  en£aroed,and. 
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indeed,  there  arc  few  establishments  for  tK>th 
Ecxcs  now  existing,  thongli  some  are  yet  niiua> 
taincd  in  Geruuiny,  Flanders,  and  otiior  conn- 
trios;  most  of  Uieni,  iacludiag  the  parent  1kiiis<3 
at  Wostcin,  were  destrojred  at  the  reformation. 
There  are  2  ridi  convents  of  Brigittlns  at  Genoa, 
into  one  of  which  only  ladies  of  hii^li  family 
aro  admitted.  The  only  house  of  the  order 
in  England  was  the  rich  institution  known  aa 
6ion  house,  fonndod  by  Henry  V.  on  tho  Tliaiiic^, 
10  miles  from  London.  It  was  one  of  tho  tirst 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIIT.  After  passing 
through  tho  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland,  it  was  restored  to  the  religioos 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  again  dbsolvod  nnder 
Elizabeth.  Tho  nnns  tlien  left  England,  and 
after  various  troabies  catabliabed  tbenuelves  in 
Portugal. 

,  lJUlGNOLE,  a  noblo  family  of  Genoa.  Three 
of  its  members  were  doges  of  tho  rei>ublic  in  tho 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  Palazzo  BrigiioU  Sale^'wxtXiQ Slrada  Utiota, 
which  contains  tho  best  private  collection  of 
pictures  in  Genoa,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  PalioMo  Som^  from  the  red  color  isi  tho 
marble. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  French  town,  department 
of  V'ar  (Provence),  on  the  Calami.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  several  squares  planted  and 
adorned  with  fountains,  a  publio  library,  a 
normal  school,  ainl  luaruifuotorics  of  silic,  cloth, 
hardware,  soapSy  and  of  othor  articles.  A  good 
trade  Is  carried  on  fit  wines,  olive  oil,  liquors, 
and  dried  fruits;  llio  prunes  of  IJrignolcs,  which 
are  produced  in  tho  country  around  X)igneS| 
enjoy  a  high  reputation.    Pop.  6,373. 

BRIIIL'EGA,  au  old  and  once  wullcd  town  of 
Spain  in  thoprovinoeof  Guadal^ara,  on  the  To- 
Jnna.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  deoisive  victory  gain> 
ed  by  the  Frcncli,  tmJcr  tho  duke  do  VcndAme, 
over  the  allied  forced  under  Lord  Stanhope,  1710. 
The  French,  nnder  Gen,  Hngo,  fortified  the 
town,  and  tnok  up  their  quarters  here,  Se  it.  11, 
181Q.  A  branch  establishment  of  tho  royal  cloth 
manufhetory  of  Guadamara  occupies  a  splendid 
cditirc  Vullt  wulcr  tho  roigns  of  Fordinuud  VI. 
and  Charlus  111.  A  considorablo  trade  in  oloth 
and  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  here.  Pop. 
6,147. 

BULL,  Paul,  a  Flenmh  painter,  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1 556,  died  in  Ronoe  in  1636.  He  aided 
his  hroihi  r  Matthew  indocoratinj  tho  Vatican, 
and  by  a  cai*efttl  study  of  Titian  and  the  Oaracci, 
acquired  an  admirable  style,  partioularly  in  land- 
scape painting.  Ho  oxet'Uted  some  impmiant 
works  for  the  Siatiue  chapel,  and  other  publio 
bnildings.  Some  of  his  landscapes  contain 
figures  by  Annihalo  Caracci.  His  finest  compo- 
sition is  a  landscape  iu  tho  Sala  Clementina  of 
tha  Vatican. 

T'niM.AT-SAVAFJy.  ANxnKrMi:,  a  French 
author  and  magistrate,  born  at  Bcllay,  April  1, 
1766,  di«d  at  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1826.  lie  was  a 
deputy  iu  tlio  states  general  in  1780;  fled  to 
Switzerlaud  and  the  United  States  to  escape 
.from  tho  rovolationary  trihonal;  and  on  bis 


return  to  France  in  170«i,  bociune  a]>ij^ 
tho  court  of  cassation,  lie  is  koovL  to  -i.^ 
tnre  by  his  anonymons  writings  o&  >v  -i 
economy,  and  on  the  arcluoolojiry  of  tLe  fex 
mentof  Aiu,  ako  by  a  work  on  dads;  bnd.^ 
by  his  fiunons  \oA  <m  gMtrnnnmy,  mx. 
Physiolo^  'u  ^.  pubiMuad  afttfte^ 
bjr  Richerand  in  l^2&. 

BRILLIANT,  a  Hbo  dkmoal  viih  laA 
r\it  flat;  below,  it  is  angular,  so  asto  itfv.:j 
light,  and  havo  a  g^ia^^ninff  an|Msiim. 

BRUON,  a  town  and  droleflf  Itehv 
province  of  Arnslx-rj;,  formeriy  pan  d  . 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  Tho  circle Im soft 
hilly  sar&oo  of  some  SSOaqnan  nolMisaa 
and  is  mostly  nncukivaLeil,  tiiediidt  roctcj; 


being  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  gy^iB,c 
and  live  stock.  Pop.  87,600.— Ths  tro « 
tho  road  from  Arnsbcrg  to  Cas^el,  isooe^i 
oldest  in  Prussia,  was  in  former  tiiMisisi 
town,  stands  on  high  ground  newMflitta 
has  manufactures  of  lincJi,  tinware,  and:*. 
It  also  contains  a  college,  hoQWtalj  judifk 
paridi  church  said  to  have  been  bndtlirfib 
majriio.    Pop.  3.900. 

lililMSTONK  Solphnr,  whao  oeWa 
cast  in  moolda  lata  tbo  fann  of  lofli,  ita 
under  tho  iiamA  of  roU-btiiaatoaa  flax 

6RINDISI  (ftpdently  J^aaifwiwi),'*^ 

fiod  city  and  st-  ri  ii  t  of  Naples,  m  thapP^" 
of  Otraato.   It  is  ia  what  was  the  onoui  v 
labria,  in  1^  Messapian  peiifaMals,aoi«tf 
on  one  of  the  lt:iys  (  f  the  Adriatic  Itii'*^ 
excellent  harbor,  and  was  tho  seat  d  ib^ 
n  ve  eoimneroo  and  oommnnieatkm  inA 
The  Ap!>ia  Via  terminated  at  Bntxfe  * 
some  writers  its  fonodation  is  ascnbed 
Cretans,  by  otiien  toDiomedes.  I**"".^*] 
ancient  enclosure  and  fortifications,  bat'^-", 
was  almost  destroyed  in  the  l&th  oectsij 
earthqnakew  The  dramatic  poet,  Pww***, 
born  here,  and  l  or?  Vii^il  dlcJ.  lif^"" 
lauded  on  his  return  from  the  ibthridsiii/* 
and  CHcero  coming  from  eiite;  and  last* 
besieged  Pompey,  and  Antony  thrc3t«i»-* 
taviua.  Its  south  harbor  is  miauteij 
by  OtBsar.    In  the  coawifioB  Mo 
adjust  tho  disputes  between  Antonr  »i>-» 
giistus,  Mffioeaas  was  accompanied  ^^-"^ 
SmmlBfttwa  hngm  Jinit 
Kecent  internal  improvements,  siKh 
away  the  isthmus  or  sandbar,  which ji^^ 
centuries  been  slowly  forming  aci«s  w 
harbor,  have  brought  to  li?ht  Duc;  ^  * 
works  by  which  Ca»sar  fortified  the  «tT» 
protected  the  hartw.  There  BtiJlrta»i*i;^ 
cit  V  fin  ancient  pillar  about  50  feet  I'A.  I"  ^ 
bly  intended  for  a  fire-beacon,  i^f f »^ , 
port  of  embaHtatkm  fcr  the  cwsaaen  - 
now  tho  Hi'O  of  a  bishop,  .iml  has  »/* 
library,  2  hospitals,  and  divinity  scboo^) 
cathedral  of  the  place  is  a  ^"'j^'fjl 
note,  a  Norman  stnieture.  A  liinthc^ 
erected  in  1843,  and  the  harbor 
aidenthly  impnyred.  hk  }bf%  ^ 
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rnado  an  entM|>ot  Ibr  AnIbB  g^oda,  Witli  mBim  ■olntion  used  for  preserving  meats.  By 
bonded  warchoaMS.  The  popnlationj  which  a  paper  recently  comrnunk-uttid  to  the  iiuperiiU 
in  ancient  times  was  60,000,  nas  diminished  to  aeaduiuy  of  uicdiciuc  uf  riiiuco,  it  appears  that 
6|5oO.  biino  thos  used  acquires  poisvmoua  properties  tn 
BUINDLEY,  Jamu,  an  Eog^sh  maohmio,  a  few  moatha,  so  that  its  use  vriih  food  con- 
bom  in  DerbyiMre  In  ITlt,  di«d  at  Turn-  tinned  for  some  time  may  prodnoe  fatal  effects, 
hurst,  S.'pt.  27,  1772.  He  was  apprenticed  The  symptoms  are  first  noticed  in  the  elfeot  of 
to  a  millwright  at  the  ago  of  17,  and  qnicklj  the  pcoaon  upon  the  nenrooaajatem,  Xr«mblinga, 
dliplaTed  hia  Inventiva  g«m oi  in  the  lnq>rov«-  coarvSmem,  and  hm  of  aensation  are  catnect 
merits  wh'.ch  ho  Roggosted  in  tho  mnnner  of  The  secretions  of  tho  ^^kin  ami  kidni  ys  nro  also 
performing  the  work.  After  eutering  upon  increased,  and  violent  oongciition  and  intkmma- 
Winess  on  hia  own  aeeonnt,  he  deviwd  In  tion  of  toe  Intestinca  Mume.  The  oooneil  of 
1752  nn  itnprovod  xvator-cnpno  for  drnininc;  health  in  Pari'?,  after  examining  into  tJti'^  subject, 
the  cual  taiiivd  at  Ciil'u>ij.  Xho  wheel  of  tliLs  recommend,  that  ''in  all  cases  brine preserveu 
engine  waa  80  feet  below  the  surface,  and  v^  a^  too  long,  or  in  contact  with  rancid  meat,  ahotdd 
moved  by  w  ater  hroii^rht  from  a  distance  of  GOO  nut  Ijo  employed,  pxcept  with  the  greato-t  care, 
yards  throu;?!i  a  subterranean  channeL  He  waa  and  after  it  has  been  purified  by  skimming  all 
engaged  in  1755  to  ezoet;^  the  lai^r  whceb  for  tho  scura^which  forma  on  the  surface." 
a  (Uk-mill  at  Congloton,  and  afterward  finished  BKINKLEY,  John,  an  English  astronomer, 
tha  whole  machinery  ia  his  own  way.  Uis  bom  at  Woodbridgo,  in  17C3,  died  at  Cloyn^ 
rejmtation  recommended  liim  to  tho  dnko  of  Ireland,  1836.  lie  was  selected  in  1702  to  bo 
BridgewateTf  who  had  an  e^rtate  at  Worsley,  7  attnmooMr  rogral  of  Irctod,  and  Andrews  oro- 
mOea  teom  Ifanebeater.  aboonding  in  coal,  feaior  of  aatrmomy  in  Triuity  college,  Dublin ; 
which  was  rendered  u>ele-*H  by  tho  exiK?nse  of  nnd  in  I31i  ho  discovered  tho  parallax  of  tlio 
land  carriage.  BruuUoj,  being  conaaltedi  do-  fixed  ^ara.  In  1827  ho  wot  uade  bishop  of 
«lared  a  cafM  from  ib»  artato  aeroai  tho  w«r  Ooyne. 

Trwol!  to  Miinehester  practicnblp,  nnd  he  rn->  HIMN'K^^A^'N',  Cat:l  Cr^TAr,  baron,  a 

btriiotcd  iu  the  years  1760  and  1761  tlii:i  im-  Swedisli  diplomatist  nnd  poet,  bum  near  btock- 

nieiKo  waier-courso,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  holm,  Feb.  24,  1704,  died  Jan.  lu,  1H4s.  After 

England,  which  had  no  lock*,  and  u-aa  in  some  studying  at  Ujisal  he  visited  tho  univer-ities  of 

parts  a  subterraneous  tunnel  and  in  others  an  Ualle,  Leipsic,  ajud  Jena,   lie  wa.s  ambas^or 

elevated  aqneiluct.    It  was  carried  ovor  tho  to  Paris  in  1798,  to  tho  Prussian  court  in  1601, 

IrwoU  in  a  lofty  aqueduct  89  feet  abovi^  tho  and  to  London  in  18n7.    He  became  a  member 

surface  of  tho  water.    The  success  of  tlu^  nn-  of  Uio  rujal  acudtiuy  at  Stockholm  in  1829, 

Ajrtaking  WJ19  such  that  within  50  years  more  was  afterward  ennobled,  and  at  liis  (K  a;h 

tluui  $65,000,000  had  been  iuveated  in  Great  qoeathed  hia  valoable  library  of  10,000  vulumea 

^tain  in  almilar  oanda,  and  the  nott  bnpor-  to  the  nnivenity  ui  Vvati.  He  waa  long  in 

tant  of  these  were  i!f?iit;ncd  and  ciipvrintcnded  corri  *j)onden<-o  with  Madame  do  Staild.  Uh 

by  Brindiey.   He  roTi\*cd  tho  idea  ot  canal  principal  worka  are  in  2  vulumea,  entitled 

oommnnicatton  aeroai  the  ooontry  by  nnlting  ''Poema,"  and  **Fb0o9ophical  ThoiM$ht9  and 

the  Mersey  and  Trent  rivers,  and  after  a  sur-  Poems." 

vey  undertooko  to  tunnel  the  Ilarecastle  hill,  BEIiTVIIXTERS.  Marte  MAnaUERjiE  u'Au- 

which  hiid  U'foro  been  deemed  an  insormount-  bu,T,  marchloncM  of,  u  notorious  French  wo- 

nble  o  i-t.i' Ii".    This  tunnel  is  2,2S0  yaids  in  man,  conviett;d  of  poisoning  her  father,  her 

length,  ajiJ  70  yards  below  the  mrfnt^.   It  was  brother^,  and  a  host  of  other  persons,  and  exe- 

begun  iu  1706,  and  finished  after  liritidky's  cuted  at  Paris,  July  16,  1070.   She  was  ]ii;j;hlj 

death  by  liis  brotlior-in-law,  Hr.  iiensliall,  in  educated,  and  moved  in  tho  best  French  so* 

1777.    He  superintended  the  construction  of  cioty,  conoeiiling  umkr  a  gondo  appearance  tho 

the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canals,  by  means  of  most  atrocious  propensities.    Her  father  was 

whici),  tog^her  with  the  Meraaj  and  Irant  Draox  d'Anbraj,  a  promiaent  poblio  officer  of 

canal,  be  eonneeted  the  Thamea,  Hnmbec^  Ftoia.  In  1861  ahe  married  the  marqnia  of 

Severn,  and  Mersey  rivers,  and  united  not  only  Brinvillier".    Sliortly  after  tlio  marriage,  sho 

the  moat  indugtrioua  diatriota  of  tho  country,  fell  d«|>erato^  iA  love  with  one  of  hb  friend% 

bnt  the  freat  eltiee  of  London,  Li  verpo<  i,  Bria-  OandhideBafaile  Oroix,  an  adTeninrer,  said  to  be 

tol  aii<l            It  was  his  custom  whin  per-  the  ilkpitiniate  ofTsprln;,' of  an  iUustrion^i  family, 

piexed  \v  ii.il  any  extraordinary  difiioolty  to  re-  a  dashing  nnd  haudsumo  young  fellow.  Her 

tire  to  be<l,  and  lie  there  aomethaea  for  S  or  S  hnaband  did  not  interfere,  but  her  filter  caused 

davs  till  ].U  plan  was  clear.  tho  arrest  of  Gandin.  wb  )  was  inrnrrcrated  in 

lilUNl^  l!ie  biUt  water  naturally  produced  in  tbc  bi!«tile.   Tlioro  li«  met  an  iialiiui  of  iho 

Bumj  ports  of  the  worid  beneadi  theavriace  of  name  of  Kxili,  who  taught  hun  tiie  preparation 

the  cnrtli.  which  is  more  or  le^  ^sattiratcd  wii)i*  and  application  of  a  p. cnliar  kind  uf  poistin. 

ddori'Ic  uf  stHlium  or  common  salt,  and  which  As  soon  fis  he  roeover.jtl  hi.:»  liberty,  lie  becaiiiO 

flowH  out  in  spring  or  ia  pamped  np  for  the  me  the  instnictor  of  the  ntfirchioncss,  who  initiated 

of  the  salt  manufactories.   It  will  be  treated  in  her  husband  into  the  secret.  The  latter  ha<l  ruin> 
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property  of  hia  wife's  family.  Thla,  however, 
was  not  within  his  roadt  during  their  Ufetime. 
Their  deatli  was  resolved  upon.  IIo  prepared 
the  poison,  and  his  wife  experimented  with 
it  upon  the  sick  in  the  I'aris  hospital,  to 
whom  she  presented  it  in  biscuits^  upon  her 
gnestss  to  whom  she  offered  it  in  pigeon-pics, 
and  npon  her  chaml>ermaid,  to  whom  she  ad- 
ministered it  in  a  slice  of  ham.  Of  the  persons 
who  tasted  ii  all  did  not  die  at  once ;  the  drug 
was  not  yet  strung  cnoagh.  Upon  lier  father 
she  made  8  nnsncceesfol  experiments,  and  when 
■he  eventually  succeeded,  ho  was  the  last  to 
•aspect  his  loving  daughter,  who  had  over- 
whelmed him  with  marks  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. She  next  eiperiraonted  successfully  on 
her  2  brothers  through  tho  agency  of  La- 
chausvsce,  an  old  domestic  of  her  lover,  who  for 
tliat  ]iarticular  purpose  was  attached  to  tho 
brothori*  househola.  Her  husbmid  was  next 
doomed  to  perish,  but  ho  saved  himself  by  tak- 
ing an  antidote.  Jler  paramour  died  of  tho 
^ects  of  the  poison,  while  ho  was  prejmr- 
ing  it ;  a  box  was  found  in  his  hoaso  con- 
taining the  poison,  and  her  love  letten*,  and 
other  conclusive  evidences  of  her  crime,  and 
she  left  Parip.  Lochauss^o,  tho  man-servant 
whom  she  hod  hired  to  poison  her  brothers,  put 
in  a  claim  upon  the  effects  of  his  former  master, 
Sainte  Croix,  for  wages  duo  him.  Madame  do 
•  Villarceaux,  tho  widow  of  one  of  tJio  poisoned 
brothers,  had  fixed  her  suspicions  upon  La- 
ohaofls^e.  He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Before  his  death  ho  made  a  full  con- 
fession. This  afforded  tho  retjuisito  legal  evi- 
dence for  tho  conviction  of  Madamo  Briuvilliers. 
Bhe  was  condemned  in  contumaeia,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  policeman  was  despatched  to 
Li^ge,  where  she  was  concealed  in  a  convent 
He  gained  access  to  her  cell  under  tho  garb  of 
a  priest,  and  to  her  confidonco  under  tho  char- 
acter of  a  lover.  One  evening  ho  enticed  her 
out  of  tho  town,  where  soldiers  lay  in  ambush 
to  seize  her,  while  he  took  her  i>apers,  among 
which  one  was  found  intended  to  bo  road 
after  her  death,  in  which  sho  confessed  that  sho 
bad  set  fire  to  a  house,  poisoned  her  father,  her 
brother?!,  one  of  her  children,  and  herself.  This 

Eaper  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  tlio  trial.  On 
er  refusing  to  admit  it^  trutli,  sho  was  taken  to 
the  torture-room.  This  brought  her  to  confess 
not  only  the  crimes  cnomcrattHl  in  the  paper,  but 
otliers,  which  tho  government  withhold  from 

Eublio  knuwledf;e.  Madame  do  S^vignu  in  her 
itters  ^'ives  a  graphic  account  of  her  execution. 
All  l*ani  was  on  the  spot ;  artists,  like  Lo 
Bran,  to  take  her  portrait ;  her  wretched  hus- 
band to  plead  to  the  end  in  her  favor;  tho 
policeni.m  who  had  entrapped  her  at  Liege; 
thousands  of  spectators  of  all  classes,  includ- 
ing the  u<jual  number  of  fashionable  ladies- 
eogorly  looking  on,  wlio  were  rebuked  by  tho 
criminal  addressing  them  with  "  Voild  un  beau 
$peet<i(l€  (I  voir."'  After  her  death  tlio  sneer 
with  wliich  she  uttered  those  lost  words  was 
still  lingoriug  upon  her  countenance.   The  ex- 


citement did  not  altogether  die  oat  vith  W 
death.  The  poison  &Qe  used  was  ejunintl 
and  proved  to  have  been  aqua  toftna. 

BRION,  Ltris,  admiral  of  Colombia,  bom  t 
Curofoa,  July  6,  1782,  died  Sept.  20,  1821 
IIo  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  lloUand  to  »• 
ceivo  his  o<lucation,  his  father  being  saitiTeaf 
that  country ;  there  he  entered  the  Dutch  an;, 
and  was  offered  a  commission  in  1799,  Mt 
being  reoalled  by  his  parents,  he  retorasd  to 
CurafOA.  Ho  however  remuned  then  Int  t 
short  time ;  receiving  permission  from  bis  pt^ 
cuts  ho  vbitcd  tho  United  States,  wberct,!* 
studied  navigation.  Upon  the  death  of  Iw  &r 
ther,  who  bequeathed  him  a  large  fbrtoae,  bi 
bought  a  vessel  and  mode  several  vojrsges;  al- 
tering into  q>eculation  on  his  own  aoooQitt,li( 
was  very  iOooeMfal,  and  returned  to  CoifM 
in  1804,  where  he  established  a  nMrciadi 
house.  The  political  events  in  YflDetaeUrf 
1808-'10  brought  Brion  rajiidly  into  notice;  k 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  republic  of 
racas,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  cqitunrfi 
frigate.  Ho  now  devoted  all  his  reaonroaai 
his  energies  to  the  patriotic  cause.  AtUiom 
expense  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  veaadt,  audi- 
tacked  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  island  of  )!•> 
gucrite,  where  he  gained  a  signal  vftOH, 
Brion  distinguished  himself  at  the  ooo^lf 
Guiana,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta  and  Cail^M 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  rendered  sdI^ 
by  an  tmfortunato  circumstance:  daringanfr 
deuce  at  8avanilhi  bo  reduced  tho  custoakas 
duties;  this  coming  to  the  ear  of  Boiiri^iia 
directly  countermanded  the  order,  wiiekn 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Brion,  thathebMM 
ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  returned  to 
rafoa,  and  soon  died  in  poverty. 

BRIO UDE,  a  French  town  inthedep«ti* 
of  Uante  Loire,  capital  of  the  arrondiaMMtV 
tho  same  name,  situated  near  the  leftbtflv 
tho  river  Allier,  on  tho  site  of  the  sodaotM 
of  Brivasw  The  old  bridge  at  La  VuiUeBnmi 
long  celebrated  as  being  tho  widest  in 
ony  known,  fell  down  in  1823.  In  tho  w 
century,  many  of  tlio  inhabitants  of  Brioodow* 
in  favor  of  Lutheranism,  but  were  aiUrtV 
subduod  by  the  Eonum  Catliolio 
Lafayette  was  bom  here.  A  ooosiderahk  ti^ 
In  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  is  carried  on  taa 
Pop.  of  tho  arrondissecnent,  in  1850,  81,44 
and  of  the  town  4,787. 

BRISACIL  or  Bbkisach,  a  cirde  in 
dncliy  of  liaden.  province  of  the  Uppof 
pop.  28,000,  with  a  capital  called  0»  Bri«^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  tho  village  on  tbeopf^ 
site  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  bdongi  to  FnM^ 
and  which  is  called  New  Briaacb.  OldBriiiJ 
has  a  population  of  8,400,  is  well  fortiW* 
was  formerly  the  bulwark  of  Gerraanyon"' 
•upper  Rhine.  It  has  a  fine  old  catheai^*| 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  shipping  w  • 
tho  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

BRISBANE,  a  north-eastern  comity  of 
South  Wales,  bordered  on  tho  Sl  by  Ilonl*** 
Goulbouru  rivers;  area,  2,S44  aq.  m.  Ufl* 
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dita  chJeflf  of  table-lind,  diversified  by  a 

few  pkii.-ntnl  .some  hi^;!»  peak?,  one  of  wJiirh, 
Mlied  the  BuroiDg  moantain,  or  Moaut  Wiog- 
en,  it  is  «  tlate  of  eombostlmi.  Tho  bonw 
iiic  pin^ir.'i  is  from  1,400  to  1,500  feet  above 
lltii  ievtj  of  the  soa. — The  capital  of  this 
county,  ak>  named  Brisbane,  is  sitaatad  oo  the 
riTcr  Brisbane,  10  miles  alK)vo  its  month  in 
Moreton  bay;  pop.  in  185 1),  5,800.    It  was 
liMTaerly  a  penal  settlement,  bat  ceased  to  bo 
sncli  ill  l<^-i2,  hin<Hi  wlileTi  i>friiMl  it,  ha.s  increas- 
krgu'ly  in  aiUi.  aud  ituprovod  in  appearance. 
Bs  trade,  which  u  ngSiiOj  anginenting^  U  prfai- 
dpalljin  wooL 

BRISSON,  BxiwABfe,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in 
1531,  occupied  tlio  higliest  judicial,  diplotnatif, 
and  psriiamcutarj  fancUona  duriof  the  r^gn  of 
Henry  III^  and  ooinpnad  tJi«  Code  d§  Bmri  TFT.; 
but  having  been  appoint<.'d  first  preside:. t  <  f  tho 
parliaraeut  by  the  members  of  the  league  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV..  his  oondnet 
illled  till  in  with  distrust,  and  they  nod  him  exv;^ 
cated  Hqv.  15,  1591.^ — MATmrm^  jAoqusd,  a 
French  aavant,  bi»rn  at  Fontenay-lo-Oomte, 
April  SO,  172il,  died  at  Versailles  Juno  23, 1806. 
He  was  in.<«tructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal 
flnaQfof  Franoain  pbyaiea  and  natural  history. 
He  was  also  censor  rr»yal,  meintxT  of  tho 
academy  of  scioncosi,  and  of  tho  institute,  and 
succeeded  Nollet  in  the  chair  of  natnra)  philoa- 
«»by  at  tho  college  of  Navarre.   He  translated 
fti^tley's  work  on  electricity,  althou|;h  he 
opposed  hia  tlieorio-*,  and  stil!  more  thu^o  of 
Franidin.  The  most  able  of  bis  writings  are  on 
q>eci6o  grmvitf  and  on  ornithology.  Baffin 
qnotea  frequently  from  the  latter  work. 

BRTSSOT,  JsAN  PixBBK,  a  tUrondiat  leader, 
surnamcd  Dk  Wabtiuui,  a^r  the  Tfllaae  Of 
Otiar\illo.  near  Cliartros,  where  he  was  Dom 
l.iu.  11,  17^4,  died  by  the  guillotine  Oct.  80, 
1793.    He  hat^bandoned  the  profession  of  tim 
law  for  the  iffi^^uit  of  literature,  when  some 
seditious  publicatiuui  caused  him  first  to  bo  im- 
prisoned, and  afterward  to  repair  to  London, 
where  he  conducted  a  French  Joomai:  he  then 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  Ke  wrote 
against  slavery,  having  prcvion-ly  been  ono  of 
the  origmal  foonden  of  la  toeiiU  da  omit  da 
win,    Keinmlng  toFranoe  on  the  ontbrealc  of 
tljo  rt- volution  of  17S9,  ho  became  tho  editor  of 
Le  patriots  Dranfaii^  a  member  of  tho  com- 
mune of  Paria,  and  baring  latMMred  aariduously 
in  tho  interest  of  the  revofntion,  ho  was  choeen 
member  uf  tho  legislative  assembly,  where  be 
Boon  took  a  conspicuous  poattloa  as  a  leadw 
of  the   Hirondista,  and  as  an  opponent  of 
t!io    ruyal  family  and  of  the  exiiod  noblea. 
Attt^^r  tlio  king's  flight  he  put  himself  at  the 
Lead  of  those  who  demanded  his  deposition, 
and  eventually  taking  his  .seat  in  the  convention 
■>sa  rcprtscnUitivc-  of  tho  department  of  Eure-et- 
Iioire,  he  was  iniitrameatsl  in  bringing  about 
tho  dedaratfon  of  waragdnat  Anstria,  England, 
a  Ml]  IIollAnd.    lie  made  himself^  however,  ob- 
noxious to  Kobcspierre  and  hu^artj  by  refus- 
ing to  voto  finr  tba  ezeeatton  of  the  kiiig,  and 
Tcn-DL— 45 
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was  finally  doomed  to  share  the  ikte  of  so  many 

of  ills  political  a'^'^ociates.  The  surviving  (liron- 
dists  were  called  BriMoiios  by  the  terrunata. 
His  lore  of  liberty  waa  kindled  hf  the  ideas  of 

Jean  Jiicquo'^  Ttous.-'<C'an,  and  by  hi>i  rc-sidonoe  in 
the  United  titates,  aud  he  coutributed  not  a  little 
to  the  sQocessof  tlte  revolution  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  speeches  and  the  ability  of  his  publications. 
The  4th  and  last  volume  of  hU  memoirs  and 
political  testament  appeared  in  Paris  in  1888. 

BRISTED,  Jonx,  an  Episcopal  elerpryman. 
bom  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  lT7y,  died  ai 
Bristol,  R.  L,  Foi  .  ^1  IH.jj.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  studied  law,  came  to  America  in 
1806,  and  practised  in  New  York.  In  1820  he 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 
Having  oommeooed  the  study  of  divinity  in 
1824  under  Bidwp  Griswold,  no  sneeeeded  the 
bishop  in  1829  in  tho  rectorship  of  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  at  Bristol,  whidi  office  he  dis- 
eharged  nntH  1648.  Ho  waa  the  author  of  "  Re- 
ft >urces  of  tho  TnittMl  States,"  and  *'Thoughtii 
on  the  English  aud  American  chnrchai." — llis 
BMi,0BAniJE8  Astor  Bristed,  tmrn  in  New  York 
in  1R20.  prndti.ated  at  Yale  college  in  1830,  after- 
ward went  to  Oxford,  England,  where  lie  spent 
5  years,  and  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  college  in 
18-15.  At  both  TTM'-i^jvities  ho  piined  freqnent 
prizes  for  clas-'ioal  uiuiinmeuts.  He  btlieauthor 
of  many  livolv  napera  in  "  Fraser's"  and  other 
magazines,  of  coitions  of  some  of  the  olassica, 
and  of  Five  Years  in  an  English  UnivenitjT,** 
published  in  1852.  He  was  named  one  of  thO 
orimnal  trustees  of  the  Astor  library. 

B1U8TLES.  the  sttlT  hain  whieh  grow  npoa 
the  back  of  the  hog,  and  which  are  nwd  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and 
by  shoemakere  and  aaddlers  in  tho  place  of 
needles.  They  are  of  several  varieties  of  color 
and  quality,  dUtinguished  as  black,  gray,  yellow, 
white,  ail d  lilies.  The  last  is  the  .soft,  silvery 
quality  used  for  shaving-brush  as.  TIjo  demand 
is  great  for  tho  manufacture  of  tho  varioui> 
kinds  of  brushes,  that  bristles  are  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  In  Great  Britain,  before 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  them  in  March, 
1815,  tho  revenue  derived  from  tho  customs 
amoonted  to  over  $100,000  annoallj.  The 
nnmber  of  pounds  imported  tba  year  of  tike  re* 
mi>ision  of  the  dntj  waa  9,418,^87.  (See 
Bkcsh.) 

BRISTOL.  L  A  south-eastern  cottntj  of 
Wivvi?aelnisett5.  bounded  S.  by  Buzzard's  bar, 
draiuud  by  Taunton.  Fawtucket,  and  other  small- 
er rivers,  diversified  by  many  inettoalllieaof  anew 
face,  and  having  an  .irca  of  517  sq.  m.  Its  sea- 
coast,  about  18  miled  iu  extent,  is  indented  by  nu- 
merous bays  and  good  harbors,  affording  oppor* 
tnnities  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries  which 
are  extensively  embraced.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
large  quantities.  The  Foil  is  of  various  kind.^ ; 
a  ftir  proportion  of  it  is  fertile,  and  produces 
Ittffian  oom,  potatoes,  and  grass.  In  1^  it 
yielded  104,064  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  250,-188 
of  potatoes,  28,&52  tons  of  hay,  and  811,71)4  lbs. 
ofonttor.  Imra  wen  8  oalioofrfntiitK  «iteb- 
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Ibhraentfl,  13  of  whale  oil,  18  of  jewelry,  21 
•aw  and  planing  mills,  5  grist  mills,  1  copper 
rolling  mill,  6  potteries,  8  tanneries,  3  ship- 
jards,  1  brass  and  4  iron  fonnderic^  4  mnnu- 
lacturies  of  uails,  4  of  tocka,  5  of  coaches,  25  of 
boots  and  shoes,  2  of  britanniu  ware,  49  cotton 
and  2  woollen  factories,  and  10  machine  shops. 
In  1857  it  contained  140  churclies,  7  weekly 
and  8  daily  new><paper  offices.  The  Boston  and 
Providence,  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  Taun- 
ton branch,  and  Fall  River  railroads  ptiaa 
through  iL  Capitals,  Taunton  and  New  Bed- 
ford. The  Indians  called  this  part  of  the 
country  PaneunnaiccutL  It  wiw  fonned  into 
A  county  in  1GS5,  and  named  from  the  town 
of  Bristol  in  England.  Pop.  in  IS55,  87,425. 
II.  An  eastern  county  of  Khodo  Island, 
Laving  an  area  of  25  8<|.  m.,  being  the  small- 
est county  in  New  England  except  Suffolk, 
iCnia.  Mount  Hope  and  Norrairanset  bars 
bound  it  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.,  atlording  with 
tlieir  numerous  harbors  advanUigca  for  naviga- 
tion wtiich  can  hardly  he  »ur[)a.ssed.  A  large 
amount  of  capital  id  invested  in  whaling  and 
other  fisheries.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  Mount 
Hope,  once  the  residence  of  the  Indian  king, 
Philij),  is  the  principal  elevation.  TI»o  soil  is 
very  fertile,  yielding  different  kinds  of  grain, 
potatoes,  and  grasn.  The  pnKluctions  in  1850 
were  25,451  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,075  of 
oata,  24,898  of  potatoes,  3,002  tons  of  hay,  and 
82,262  Ibfl.  of  butter.  There  were  8  factories 
of  cotton  goods,  1  of  nailis  1  of  hinges,  2  of 
oordage,  1  brass  and  1  iron  foundery,  2  shii>- 
yards,  14  furnaces,  3  forpes,  2  brick-yards,  10 
churciie<s  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,103  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  A  railroad  from 
Bristol,  the  capital,  to  Providence  passes 
through  it  Organized  in  174G.  Pop.  in  1850, 
8,514. 

BRISTOL.  I.  A  post  town,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  capital  of  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.,  IG  m.  S.'  E.  of 
Providence,  and  14  mUes  X.  E.  of  Newport, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula  stretching  out 
toward  the  S,  between  Narraganset  bay  on  tlio 
W.  and  Mount  lio\\Q  bay  on  the  E.  The  town- 
ship is  5  miles  King,  3  miles  broad,  and  12  sq.  m. 
in  area.  It  includes  Mount  IIo|m2,  a  beautiful 
ominencoSOO  feet  above  the  water,  noted  for  the 
fine  view  from  its  summit,  and  interesting  as 
the  ancient  rasidence  of  King  Philip,  who  was 
killed  liero  in  1070.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  sUiUt  \  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
raising  onions  and  other  market  vegetables. 
The  village,  which  is  nmch  visited  in  summer 
for  its  refreshing  sea  air,  contains  7  churches,  1 
newspaiK.'r  office,  1  savings  institution,  4  banks, 
1  cotton  mill,  1  manufactory  of  breech-loading 
fire- arms,  and  an  extensive  sugar  refinery.  It 
bos  an  excellent  deep  harbor,  a  prosj>erous  coast- 
ing trade,  and  some  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  tonnage  of  the  |)ort  in  1852 
amounted  to  13,020  tons.  A  railroad  connects 
it  with  Providence,  and  steaml«>ats  from  Fall 
River  to  the  latter  city  make  tltis  one  of  their 


landing  places.  Daring  the  rcTolationary  w 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and  a  litgD 
part  of  it  burned  to  tlie  ground.  Pop.  in  ISfifl^ 
4,610.  11.  A  post  borough,  and  furmeriy  tbt 
capital  of  Backs  oo..  Pa.,  stoated  ou  the  ri^ 
b-onk  of  the  Delaware  river,  nearly  opponte  B» 
lington,  N.  J.,  and  about  19  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  pleasant,  neat-looking  towa, 
with  4  churches,  a  bank,  a  flour  mill,  a  miovil 
8|>ring,  and  abundant  means  of  cummunicatia 
with  the  chief  cities  of  the  nnioiL  Anibml 
from  New  York  to  Phibdclphia  passes  throogh 
it,  a  line  of  steamboats  connects  it  with  Phii^ 
delphia,  and  the  Delaware  branch  of  th«  Peai* 
sylvania  canal  terminates  here  in  a  larga  beii 
communicating  with  the  river.  About  3  ffiiki 
below,  near  uie  river,  is  a  school  called  tlM 
Jnttitut  inilitaire.,  occupying  the  buil<liagi&f- 
mcrly  used  by  Bristol  college,  founded  bytb 
Episcopalians  in  1838.  The  town  was  ibnU 
in  1097.    Pop.  in  1850,  2.570. 

BRISTOL,  an  important  seaport  and  0^ 
on  the  borders  of  Gloacestershire  sndSomMi^  . 
shire,  England,  118  miles  from  London  by  ta3> 
way.  Poj).  137,828.  The  city  is  under  thi 
management  of  an  ancient  corporation,  aodba 
the  largest  local  and  foreign  trade  of  any  ton 
in  the  west  of  England.  Its  situation  it  thi 
confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  estuary  of  til 
Severn  gives  it  great  advantages,  wlueh  IM 
been  farther  improved  by  dockaooommoditiik 
The  British  docks,  which  were  originalljiataii 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  an  expeaMS 
£000,000,  were  parchosed  in  1847  bylkecf- 

twration,  and  are  now  the  property  of  theafli 
t  is  the  great  commercial  depot  of  the  veMB 
district  and  South  Wales.  The  foreign  <>|a> 
of  Bristol  for  the  year  1852  were— iati^ 
08,457  tons;  outward,  42,756  tons.  Tbseoi*' 
ing  trade  far  exceeds  tliis  in  amount  It  ea* 
prised,  inward,  377,000  tons;  oulwani,80iP 
tons.  The  colonial  trade  is  ab#t  equal UBj 
foreign  trade.  The  number  of  ahipe 
inward  from  foreign  ports  during  tlis  year«r 
ing  Jan.  6,  1854,  was  788,  with  175,571 
and  the  clearanoes  were  263,  with  87,190 1<* 
Among  the  imports  of  1853  we  find  iW 
600,000  cwt  of  sugar,  100,000  hide*,  800,2 
qrs.  of  corn,  60,000  cwt  of  flour,  about  90,W 
loads  of  timber,  &o.  The  net  ainouni  uf  » 
torn-house  duties  in  1853  was£l,194.ML  ft* 
tol  has  a  jHKJuliar  interest,  apart  from  iti  * 
tiquities  and  commerce,  in  its  early  conne^ 
with  America.  Bv  tlie  enterprise  of  Briw 
merchants  some  of  the  early  expeditkattW 
the  extension  of  discovery  in  the  western  waw 
were  fitted  cot.  .Sebastian  Cabot  P***^ /J 
early  life  in  Bristol,  and  a  Bristol  ship  «• 
touched  the  ^Unerican  continent  Marun  iij^ 
bisher  brought  one  of  the  Eaquimaax  • 
Bristol  in  1578;  Ilakluyt  belonged  to  BnJJ 
and  Newfoundland  was  colonized  from  ^^J^*^ 
The  city  of  Bristol  was  the  second ciiy 
kingdom,  and  in  1750  to  1757,  U»e  arjj 
net  receipts  of  the  customs  there  ajnounwo" 
£155,189   sterling,  while  those  of  Ur<ef» 
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were  £51,130.   Now,  however,  was  the  oom- 
mencemeiit  of  her  retroffeasion.    In  the  latter 
part  of  the  some  century,  Liverpool,  profiting  by 
the  advantage  of  her  natural  position  and  her 
vicinity  to  ilio  nortliern  coal,  iron,  and  mauufac- 
taring  districtfl^  idiot  rapidljr  ahead  of  ber  vener* 
able  HTal,  and  baa  left  ber  hopelesal  j  in  the 
rear.    Tlie  West  India  trade,  which  Ttrirn  riy 
belonged  exclusively  to  Bristol,  baa  been  in  the 
preaent  oentary  tranufcrred  to  London,  rinoe 
the  completion  of  tho  magnificent  West  India 
dooka.   The  grow  tli  of  railway  communication 
hu  also  partlj  deprived  Bristol  of  It*  long 
standiiiij  ciiaracttr  as  tho  Cf  i.'inj  jrcial  depot  of 
the  weiit  of  England,  while  the  rapid  growth 
of  OardHf,  asmall  port  atliM  montti  of  ttie  Brl^ 
tol  cliannel  and  a  cotn  i  lii  nt  jl  i-  o  of  shipment 
for  the  iSonUi  Wales  iron  district,  wiU  probablx 
Injure  both  Anstd  and  Liver]xx>l.  Tbese  re- 
verses Iiiive,  lunvever,  injured  tho  city  ofBris- 
tol  only  rtilativeljr.  She  still  maintains  tlie 
character  of  a  oommmdal  and  numnftotnring 
town  of  great  wealth  and  importance.  She 
possesses  many  first  class  meroaDtile  bouses  and 
Biannfaotaring  estaUidnnents.  It  li  tiie  groat 
point  of  sliipment  between  the  south  of  Ireland 
and  England,  and  laive  quantitiea  of  produce, 
live  and  dead,  fbad  their  way  throo^  Briatot 
Xninerous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  includ- 
ing anchors  and  cables,  beer  bottles,  bricks, 
British  spirits,  colors,  drugs,  dyes,  earthenware, 
lulls  nn<l  caps,  }loor-clotlt<,  ghv^s  of  alt  kinds, 
mochinory  and  metal  work,  soap,  starch,  and 
nanterooi  others^  some  of  whidk  are  Brlatol 
staples.    A  great  cotton  factory  U  an  object  of 
8<Hne  note.  There  are  6  banking  establishments, 
including  a  braneh  of  the  bank  of  England;  a 
savings  bank,  a  pas  company  formed  by  t!io 
nuioa  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  gas  oompaniea, 
with  a  nnlted  capita]  of  £179,800.  Some  of 
the  best  vesi<els  ever  launched  have  been  built 
in  Bristol,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Western, 
npward  of  2,000  tone  burden,  and  the  Great 
TJritain,  of  8,600  tons.    Tho  Great  Western 
railway,  connecting  London  with  this  city,  is  in- 
teresting to  men  wsoieDeeaa  being  oonstructed 
on  the  broad  or  6  foot  pange.    It  is  tlie  finest 
line  in  tiie  united  kingdom.  The  powerful  luoo- 
motiTea,  the  easy  gradients,  and  the  rate  of 
speed,  cxccedinj^  that  of  any  other  both  in  ordi- 
nary auU  i.xprc&ii  traveliiog,  have  desenedly 
eHmc<l  for  this  line  the  epithetof ''magnifloent" 
In  a  financial  view,  however,  the  broad  gauge, 
notwittistanding  its  superiority  to  the  narrow, 
can  aoaroely  be  eaUed  satisfactory ;  and  except 
in  lines  V> ranching  from  the  Great  We-fern,  tho 
system  has  not  been  followed-  The  town  is  pro- 
vided with  yarious  Utevaiy  and  edooational  insti- 
tutions.   The  sanitary  arrangements,  in  which 
Bristol  in  ancient  times  was  very  defective, 
have  of  lata  year*  excited  attention.   The  nu- 
mcrf»ns  narrow  «?treotp,  with  tlu  ir  ovorhan^itigj 
houdesi,  so  dear  to  tiio  lover  of  tho  iMeturestqUik 
are  sadly  prejudicial  to  firee  ventilation  and 
health.    As  may  be  supposed  from  tho  ancient 
wealth  of  tho  city,  there  are  numerous  interest- 


ing monuments  of  witlqnity,  among  whicli  the 
church  of  St  Mary  liedcliff  is  conspicuous  both 
for  its  own  beauty  of  design  and  ornamentation, 
and  for  Chatterton's  connection  with  it  With- 
in its  muniment  room  Chatterton  said  that  he 
discovered  Rowley's  poems,  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  invented.  Beside  St  Mary  Ked- 
clitT,  a  sjdendid  example  of  tlio  Gothic  style, 
there  are  many  haadiome  churches,  and  ako  the 
eathedral,  whtoh  baa  a  fine  Norman  ^teway. 
Atnonp  the  modern  buildings  which  adorn  the 
town  are  thA  cooootl-house.  in  the  Italian  style, 
the  new  gnUdhall,  In  the  Tador  style,  the  Vio- 
toria  rooms  f  ir  <oncert-s  and  exhibitions,  tlio 
Bristol  LDstitation,  with  a  tine  gallery  of  art, 
and  tho  bridewell  prison,  rebuilt  fliler  the  riot 
of  1S31. — Bristol  dates  from  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  bat  did  not  become  a  j^iaoe  of  atrengtb 
and  Importance  tin  after  the  KOTman  oonqnest 
In  the  12th  and  13th  cetttiiries  it  was  noted 
both  for  its  trade  and  mannfaetorea,  Itfigured 
IB  the  wars  of  tiie  roeea,  and  waa  a  oommand- 
ing  position  during  tJie  war  between  Charh  -  1. 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  carried  by  storm 
by  Prince  Manrioe  and  Prinoe  Rnpert  in  1648, 
but  after  tho  defeat  of  Charles  at  Nu^'by  was 
surrendered  by  Prinoe  Kupert  to  Sir  Thonms 
Fairihz,  after  rat  brief  restttanoe.  It  was  the 
scene  of  riots  on  account  of  loc^l  dispntis  in 
1788,  and  of  a  disastrous  riot  in  1831,  on  occs^ 
aion  of  a  visit  to  it  from  Sir  Oliariea  wetherell, 
an  opponent  of  the  reform  bill. 

BRISTOL  BRICK,  a  sort  of  brick  osed  for 
cleaning  steel,  manaftctnred  Ibr  aorae  yeara 
oxcJi!  i .  1 .  ill  Bristol,  England.  A  small  vein 
of  the  6Mid  required  for  this  purpose  was  found 
near  Liverpool,  but  waa  aoon  euaosted.  One 
of  the  owners  or  operatives,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  works  at  Bristol,  visited  the 
United  States  in  11320,  where  by  accident  he 
discovered  that  tho  same  kind  of  pand  which 
was  used  for  tho  liris>tcii  bricks  might  be  pro- 
cured at  South  Hampton,  N.  U.  Blnea  that 
period,  bricks  fully  eqnal  to  tho  imported  ar- 
ticle have  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
with  a  largo  and  constantly  ineraaring  demand. 

BRISTOL  CIIAXN'ET.,  an  inlet  of  ^^t. 
George^s  channel  between  South  Wales  and 
Devonabire  and  Somersetshire.  Ita  upper  ex- 
tremity forms  tlio  cstuarj'  of  tlio  Severn. 

BRIT  (elupm  minima^  Feck),  a  small  speciea 
of  herring,  varying  in  length  from  1  to  4 
inches,  found  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  England ; 
it  serves  as  food  for  the  blue-fish  and  other 
predatory  specie?.  The  back  is  nearly  black, 
the  upper  part  of  tho  sides  dark  green,  and  tho 
sides  silvery  with  roseate  and  golden  reOoc- 
tions;  t'lc  lateral  line  is  very  high  up,  and  tho 
ahduiiiiniii  ridge  is  serrated ;  tho  lower  Jaw 
rather  projects  beyond  the  upper.  It  us..d  to  be 
very  abundant  in  tho  bay  of  Fundy,  but  is  rnro 
tiiero  of  late  years ;  it  is  said  to  be  fretiuealiy 
met  with  in  tlio  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is 
mentioned  by  IK*  Kay  in  his  fishes  of  N  -"v  York, 
lu  the  yuuug  spcuiuieus  tho  duriiui  nu^«i  is  a 
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black  lino,  and  tho  ^ace  betwoon  this  and  tho 
lateral  line  is  uf  a  light  green  color,  with  small 
darker  poiuU).  IIa  iniineiiBO  numbers  might 
make  it  of  value  in  some  localities  as  a  manure, 
and  as  a  bait  fur  other  tisb. 

BRITAIN",  or  BurrANNix.   See  £NOLiun>. 

BRITANNIA  METAL,  also  caUod  white 
tnetali  is  said  to  consist  of  8^  cwL  of  block  tin, 
S8  Iba.  of  antimony,  8  lbs.  of  copper,  and  8  lbs. 
of  brass.  Ita  composition,  however,  is  vari- 
able. Dr.  Thomson  gives  tho  analysis  of  one 
specimen:  tin,  86.72;  antimony,  10.39;  zinc, 
8.91;  copper,  .98—100.  It  is  cast  into  ingots 
and  rolled  into  thin  sheets.  It  is  an  alloy  of 
great  use  for  the  manufacture  of  domestio 
utensils,  and  is  very  generally  employed  as  tiio 
base  of  tho  articles  de^i^^'ued  to  be  plated  with 
silver.  The  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
England  aboat  the  year  1770,  by  Jossop  and 
Hancock. 

BRlTAJOnCFS,  son  of  tlio  emperor  Oau- 
dius  and  Messolina,  was  born  A.  D.  42,  in  the 
2d  consulship  of  liis  father.  His  original 
name  was  Claudios  Tiberius  Gomionicus,  but 
when  tho  senate  conferred  tho  title  of  Briton- 
nicus  on  the  emperor,  tho  infant  prince  was 
allowed  to  participate  in  tho  honor,  which 
henceforward  became  his  distinctivo  ap{>ellaiiun. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  tho  marriage 
of  his  father  with  Agrippino,  that  unscrupulous 
woman  prevailed  on  Claudius  to  set  aside  tho 
claims  of  Britannicus  to  tho  tlirouo,  and  to 
make  her  own  son  Nero  bis  heir.  On  tho  ac- 
oesttion  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  finding  her  wishes 
and  commands  alike  disregarded  by  her  son, 
threatened  to  present  Britannicus  to  tho  legions, 
and  to  proclaim  tl>e  superior  validity  of  his 
title,  hero  determined  to  rid  himself  of  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  A  doso  of  [Kjwcrful  poison 
was  dissolved  in  a  goblet  of  wino  and  lianded 
to  him  at  a  banquet.  Ho  drank,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  As  his  funeral  pasi>ed  to  tho 
Campus  Martins  a  terrible  storm  raged,  and 
the  rain  descending  in  torrents  waslied  from 
his  visage  the  paint  with  which  it  had  been 
smeared,  and  exposed  to  tho  affrighted  popu- 
lace his  swollen  and  blackened  features.  Bri- 
tauiicos  was  in  tho  14th  year  of  his  ago  when 
he  was  murdered. 

BRITINIAKS,  a  congregation  of  Angnstine 
monks,  taking  their  nauio  from  their  principal 
houso  in  Britini,  Anconn.  They  were  very 
austere,  fasting  much  beyond  tho  re^iuii^itions 
of  Uio  church,  and  more  than  many  of  tho  con- 
gregations of  tho  same  rule.  They  wore  a 
gray  dress;  tho  absence  of  tho  girdle  distin- 
gnished  them  from  the  Minorites.  They  con- 
tinued a  separate  existence  until  they  fell  into 
tho  union  of  tho  dillerout  Augustino  congrega- 
tions under  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

BRITISH  AMERICA  compri.-»es  tho  wholo 
northern  jMirt  of  tho  North  American  continent 
beyond  tho  territory  of  tho  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  portion  claimed  by  tho  Rnasions.  It 
extends  from  lot.  41"  to  78"  N.,  and  from  long. 
CS"  to  141''  W.    Tho  frontier  lino  between 


British  Amonca  and  tho  Unltca  Ststei  nm 
determined  by  the  ooDvontions  of  18S9  ud 
1846.  It  is  bounded  east  hy  tlie  Atlatk 
ocean,  Davis  straitsi,  and  Bamn^s  bay;  imh 
by  the  Arctic  ocean;  north-west  by  Baaia 
America;  west  by  the  Pacific  oooaa;  ud 
south  by  tho  United  States.  Britiah  America 
includes  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Uod' 
son's  Bay  and  North- Western  territories,  ^ovi 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  hvaot 
Edward  island,  and  New  Bruiuwick,  wiih 
Vonoonver  island  in  the  Pacific.  £ich  o( 
tliese  distinct  possessions  will  be  treated  midv 
its  own  title. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE,  a  vast  complex  of  itatH 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  ]tt»> 
arch  of  England,  and  more  or  less  directhrjof* 
emod  by  the  British  parliament.  Itadioinit 
portions  will  be  treated,  at  length,  each  uidff 
its  own  title.  "Wo  here  present  a  coodoMd 
view  of  them  all  together : 

Ih  Erxon.— Tbc  nnlud  klncdomoT  ffrtol  JHMi«4 
Ireland,  wtlh  the  adlAeent  Ulaad*  iatlM  &tthh  iM^liiiW 
lni(  the  aiMUaiMla,  OrkMra,  HabridM,  SoUUm,  Mn.  «t 
Ute  UU  of  Wifht.  Arei^  190,861  m.  a.;  m.  KfilJtL 
WalM  WM  loeorpanted  Into  Um  UBfOpm  «rK«^totti 
NifBorKdwaml  I.  Beothuid,  uMmd  to  Ka|HM  tall} 
lonf  oontlnnod  ft  dtotlnct  klnidaai  flir  tdntiWtittvi  m 
lefblAtive  purpoMtw  It  wm  ftdlT  Jotiied  tolMteilvAi 
•a  or  union  ta  ITOS,  by  wkidi  tt»  Bwttltfi 
i  tko  Scotdi  w«M  atelMM  to  n 


diaiolvMi,  and  I 

the  BrltUb  lioucs  of  k>rdB  and  i  

mAlntAin  tholr  own  p«cttlUr  lawi,  e(Mt<m,i*li 
chnrch.  Inlnad  wm  nomlnnlhr  nnaostd  to  tkt  <■•■■ 
EncUad  In  UTS:  bnt  for centnri«  it  fMirtid ttt  ianiK, 
ana  cu  MarMljr  be  Mid  to  hnro  booa  MbJafatednUIitva 
redoead  b7  CromvalL  TbeterriUoM«S7of  UiimiM 
makaa  tbo  "ocnc  of  Cromwell  "  an  omphnHfi  diawMto 
from  tha  Una  of  an  Iriah  peaanot  to  the  preaeatdaj.  ^  * 
tho  jtmr  IsbO  It  waa  fforcntcd  bj  la  own  parUaawaL  tf* 
art  of  nnlon  it  waain  thatjraar  onittd  V>Sa>)Bad,aiBi 
bcotlanrl,  B<luiltt«d  to  tha  rl|(hta  of  lupiaauiiUhw  Wu>f 
peers  antl  conimonera  In  the  Britiah  pariiamet  Bilf* 
are  e«K<nUally  the  aama  aa  thoao  of  Xaciaad,  tkaadl 


•pedal ly  for  Ireland.  Tho  AagHcaa  AatA  bai^Mli*' 
{Mood  upon  Ireland  aa  a  atato  chnr^  with  allthaaM*** 
luenU  of  the  ancient  Cathulfo  ehnreh,  aItbon|k  iM 
i  n(  the  popdlation  are  raemban  of  ita  oonaiilM.  >■ 
CKannif  ItUnult,  near  the  eoaat  of  FTinoa,taft»MT" 
Arronchea  (compriainx  Onem»«y,  JerMr,  aal  wmm 
•mailer  lataada),  part  tit  tho  dominions  of  WHliim  Ifea 
queror  boforo  ho  Inraded  England;  pop.  TIW;  ari^>> 
iHl.  m.  UtUqoUmA,  a  amall  laland  In  tho  warn  ocA 
inbahitod  eUeflv  bir  flahormen,  taken  from  tha  ta** 
180T:  pop.  %M\  area.  5  aq.  in.  Oibrattar,  I*mI» 
tho  SpanUrda  In  ITOi,  oonoiatlng  ofa  loAr  aUapiad.i» 
Uing  with  trnns,  and  ragularlr  fi^flod,  ana  a  sbmI  t"** 


aloping  ground  at  Its  fttot,  oa  whieh  atanda  ita  t***tl|'( 

a»S;are<L.SMi.  m.  ITuUa,  a  atroBfly  IhrtUM  lard  «t 
Utarr  station,  with  Ita  dopradoaey  (kso,taka«n<)n J* 
French  in  IMO:  pop.  ISMM;  uva,  teaq.ni.  Tke^jiM 


JiUandM,  comprUlng  Corfta,  Oophaloola,  Zaato,  I  

Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  Corifo,  forming  tho  loaiiBiqaW* 
placed  nndor  tho  protomdB  of  tho  British  r'T*'^*^ 
tha  jrcor  1^14.  Tho  local  fovamment  Is  carried  <•  afaHn 
high  oommlaalonor.  apnolatad  by  tho  qoeca,  with  a  cNas 
of  lonlans  elected  by  tJw>  people.    Pop.  06^; 

IM  AaiA.-£HUa4  Jmdia,  Including  noariy  tba «htb< 
tho  poalnaola  of  HIndoataii.  dlrlded  into  Brithk  |^ 
aeaalons  and  protoeted  atatan  Tho  Britlak  im""* 
are  divided  into  8  pwitdaadaa  Bengal.  M»toa,Mjj*; 
bay.  Tho  /VeeMeMoy  qjr  JimqaL  nndor  tha 
authority  of  the  soToraor-genenil  or  Britlak  lanb^.wW^ 
nearly  tho  whole  ralloy  of  tho  rivor  Oaagaau*  r» 
Jsub,  Aaaam,  Araean,  and  the  Tenaaaerlm  P'^y'JlVS 
a  conslderabw  extent  of  country  on  both  aldea  of  taajV" 
BenaaL  also  tho  town  of  MahMca.  and  a  amaU  dIatiMTMVK 

WeUeaioTjMVTUMO  on  tho  Malar  pcninaala.  aad  the 
ialanda  of  Penang  and  SL 
of  Oude  waa  annexed, 

Bennl  la  anbdirlded  Into  tho  gorormneBts  w  < 
and  Agrm.   Tho  I'rttUmcy  </  Mtuinu,  la  Iks 
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Pit  iMnBdostui,  nndw  •  comDor,  wbo  la  wlianWiH 
Uw  fwemor^MmL  ItlaelodM  tb«  CtroAn  tad  tte 
Cbraatle^  aomctiine*  call«d  Ui«  Coronutndcl  coMt,  with 
OUHIft  Mid  Malabar,  ftmloir  I^rt  of  tho  Malabar  rotut. 
The ^mUUney  o/Bnibtilf,  on  the  north-west  c<mst  of  )lla« 
dostan,  under  the  i^uvernor  of  fiumbay,  who  U  al»o  tubordU 
nato  to  tbo  gl>vo^no^•^'encral.  It  Includes  Sinde,  C<inc*n, 
put  of  the  AurunmbaJ,  and  MTcral  others  of  th«  old  dlvl- 
6ioDS  of  India.  Thero  aio  33  subject  or  nrotoctc*!  statra, 
which  pay  iribato,  tho  iniwt  romarkablo  or  which  are:  Tho 
NiMain  »  [h»itinUin»,  ^oTcrnvd  bjr  a  tOTcreign  called  tha 
Nizam.  aJ  tuat<'<l  near  the  ccutro  of  llindoatan,  upon  tho  table- 

governed  by  n  ibl.  s  called  rajahs,  each  of  wh  .iii  h!w  his 
capitaL  Gulrowar^*  DomimloM,  near  tho  li:iv  of  Cutf  h; 
capital,  Baruda.  Simila's  Domi^na.  £.  ol  Guicowar'a, 
govenifld  brs  or  great  nian;  outlta),  Owaliob 

Voltar't  AMiiiilMULUar  BladiaX  Inetadlng  the  old  j 
inoe  of  Mallra:  flWlMl,  BhofiaaL  Mi/$or^ 


Hyder  All,  and 


rajoh,  fornierly  Um  UB||dOBi  of  the  ftouMU 

hb  ion  TIppoo;  chief  citfea,  Mjaora  and  SerinirarMitam. 
Tyataneore,  on  tb«  Malabar  coast;  capital.  Cochin.  Ctyliftk, 
taken  ttvm  the  Dutch  in  1795,  is  not  nndor  th«  Eaat  India 


company,  but  Is  a  rnyal  cnlnnr.  ffong  Kong,  a  amdl  island 
near  tho  mouth  uf  tho  river  thoo-Klang;.  in  China,  and  not 
bx  from  Canton,  oxlcl  by  tho  Chlncao,  1S*{;  aroyal  colony. 
A'l<tn,  ceded  to  the  BriiUh  In  1S33,  is  now  under  the  East 
India  company. 

l!i  ArairA. — Cap«  CoUmv,  CTtcndln?  from  tho  Capo  of 
Good  Uope  to  tho  Orango  riv^r;  nkv  ii  fr.jui  the  Dtiteh  in 
ISOfl;  area,  2ai,(MK)  sq.  m.;  i>->[i.  'i'lO^W.  Port  A'.jf^i/,  a 
sittleincnt  iu  th.j  K. of  Capo  Colony;  area.  20.OW  t^i.  m.  ; 
pop.  116,00).  SUrra  L«oh*,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  seC- 
tkid  in  17S7 ;  area,  8&,000  aii.m. ;  pop.  4bMt,  mostly  noffroea. 
AomMo,  N.  of  Sierra  Laoae,  aamallMttleoient  established  in 

i«si:  «w»  ii  B.;  pop.  fl^ani  omm  vSMtfa> 
fiMMi  ImIm*  aavand  Ibrta  aad  tndtns  atatloiM  on  tte 

OalneacoM^tbe  chief  of  which  Is  Cape  Coast  Castle  ;  pcOk 
300,000;  araa,  8,00D  (mj.  m.    MaurUiu*,  or  the  Isle  of 

France,  a  small  island  in  tb«  Indian  ocean,  £.  of  Madagas- 
car, tak'<-n  from  the  French  in  1610;  area,  700  vj.  in. ; 
pop.  ls(\><23.  The  fleycMlfM,  the  Amtmnt^  and  tho 
<}hitg<tA  ifjtind-*,  with  Ittnierignt,  aro  small  lslan<U  near 
Mauritius,  and  are  under  the  ;:<ivernor  of  that  i*UniI  ;  pfiji. 
about  T.CIO.     8t.  IJ'l^riii,  !\  ^Miill  in   th.-  A'.l.intio 

ocean,  ceded  by  tho  Dutch  In  I'Vii ;  pop,  A,4!X».  j< 
a  still  »t]i.iiler  L«l:iiiil,  N.  of  ht.  Helena;  pop.  uncertain. 

In  North  Amkuio*. — <'(;«<;'/<»,  taken  fr  nn  tbo  Fn  nfh  In 
the  years  n<50  and  ITM.  It  ii  divided  into  2  jiart«.  Cana  bi 
'Waat  aad  Canaila  East.  Pop.  of  Canada  West,  Vbi,- 
9»i  pMk  of  Canada  Eaat,  MMOO :  area,  SSQupOO  s<i.  m. 
Jnm  JhMMwiafc,  pop,  »T«r  tM.O0O :  Ifova  Boetia.  pop. 
tTMtT;  Cap*  Breton,  PHnee  KOmtrd  MoisdL  and 
JTM/fimndtand,  pop.  100,000.  HutUon'a  Bay  Urritorv, 
popni.ntlon  c<iris!t!in;;  m:iinly  of  Ks'iulmauz  and  VoCW 
Amerii-an  Inili.ins.  V-incn'irfr't  itUind,  on  tha  VHlvni 
cna»t  of  liud<M)u'»  n.iy  ti'rritory,  in  .1  royal  colony;  area, 
l.V>W  *q.  m. ;  pop.  'i,0  ">.  Jl'frmu'lit,  in  the  Atlantic 
Of.-an,  nlY  tiiO  coa-,t  of  tho  United  btite\  settled  In  1009; 
pojK  ll,o',r2- 

IX  TMK  We-st  IvniKS. — .7it;?» '7 /<■(?,  taken  from  tho  Span- 
i.»r  Kl.>V.;  po;>.  HT'.t  tt.  iJ./n'-n-A-v,  >.  ttli  d  In  1<V»5;  pop. 
about  U.\<IOO.  rHf(i'/.;</,  tak.  n  from  the  .'Spaniards  ITST; 
pop.  6^,600.  AnllijuJi,  .v  ttle.l  lt>3i;  pop.  ;jr,OiN).  Grenada, 
With  the  small  Islands  round  it,  ceiled  bv  th--  French,  V>M  ; 
poa  8-2,671.  /a.  rinoeni,  ceded  by  the  Kn  nrh,  U»W;  pop. 
SaiSa.  SL  ChrUtoplker,  aetUed  lO.'^;  pop.  23,177.  61. 
iMeta^  taken  from  tba  French,  1^;  pop.  sisSO.  Domin- 
•BO,  oadad  by  tha  French,  1763 ;  pop,  U,WOl  Thkago,  ce<led 
tjr  tha  Jnneh,  1768;  pop.  li^TS.  NtvU^Montatrnit, 
AnouOtct,  Sarbmda,  AntgddA,  2brlolit,uti  Virata  Gordo, 
are  snvdl  I»tan<U:  (top.  l«aa  than  80,001  TlM  Qroat,  Mid- 
<^'«,  and  UmaU  Cauman;  pop.  oalr  WMk.  Tba  Baikama 
<^'  'nda,aettlad  In  MM; JPM.&MO.    Tto  Mtin 

I'  r>  of  tlM  BriUsh  W«M  ]b9Sm  UOT   

6  ]  tn. 

Is  SorTB  A?«D  Cnrreai,  kvn.\Ck.—BritUK  €fmiana,  In- 

cHulirts  V  itlem.  t>i.<  on  the  rivers  EMeoulbo,  Demerara,  and 
r'  l'     talvu:!  frotii  the  French  In  1S«:J;  an  a.  60,000  m|.  ni  ; 
>l>  l.ii.C'JV  ff  iUsa  settled  la  167C;  area.  9,600*0.  in. ;  pop. 
).(W0.   Famand  UlandM,  In  tha  AtUntie  oc  an,  off  th.» 
euost  uf  South  America;  a  whaling  »taUon  ;  pop. 

I»  AxnrrmALAsiA. — y«w  South  WaU*.  at  the  east«m  sido 
or  Australia,  aottlcd  in  l<cl7;  pop.  In  1657, 800,000.  Victoria^ 
or  Port  PhUip,  sotUed  In  IS34;j)pa  414,000.  South  Auttra- 
Mo, aotiiad l»i;pop.  103,000.  WmltmAwttraUi%,ot8wam 
^lv«r,  aettlad  IW;  nop.  14,001k  FiM  Mhmi»*«  UmA,  or 
Tatmawia,  settled  Wk\  pop.  80,0001  Ktw  ZMlamL§e^ 
Ucd  wa ;  po]i.  EuropaHM.  ISO.OQa  Labuan,  a  mall  lalaad 
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BRITTPII  GrrM,  a  namo  given  by  tho  calico 
printers  to  starch  caloined  at  a  temperature  of 
about  (MKP  F.,  bj  whidi  It  beoomea  brown 
and  solnblo  in  cold  water,  and  loses  its  pruperlj 
of  formiag  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  It  is  uaea 
merelj  for  thlekenin;?  their  oolora. 

BKITISn  MUSEF.Nf,  a  national  dopoaltoiy 
of  scieooei  literatorei  and  art^  which  owea  Ita 
origin  to  tM  will  Of  8ir  Hans  SIobim,  an  enat- 
iKMit  physician  and  nattirali-'t,  who,  dying'  in 
1753,  bequeathed  to  tiie  nation  his  collection  of 
medabaaaoeina,  antiquities,  seals,  cameoo,  draw- 
ings and  pict^iroa,  nnd  his  library,  consisting:  of 
60,000  Yolumes  and  manuaeripte,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  4M,000  to  hto  hein. 
The  British  parliament  accepted  this  condition, 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  month  of  June,  1768, 
and  by  the  lanw  net  diraeted  tbnt  tho  Oottoninn 
library,  a  OoUaotion  of  valuable  hist^>rical  doon« 
inents  wbioh  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  daring  the  reign  of  EHnbeUi  and  Jaraei 
I.,  and  which  had  been  acquired  by  government 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  should  be  added  to 
the  Sloaae  eoUeotkm,  together  wiUi  •  libra^ 
of  about  2,000  printed  volumes,  called  Major 
Arthur  Edwards'ii  library,  which  had  existed  aa 
an  appendage  to  the  Oottonlan  Ubnvy  ainee 
1738,  the  year  in  which  it  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Um  trustees  byits  proprietor.  The  book  do* 
partment  of  the  Brltfah  nraaeom  wm  etffl  ftir- 

thcr  inrrca<?ed  by  tho  pnrch.asc,  for  £10,000,  of 
the  Harieian  library  of  manuscripts^  a  splendid 
oolleotion  of  about  7,<M)0  vohnnee  of  roUi^  o1isr> 
tor*,  and  other  historical  documents,  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  Kobert  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  his  son  and  aaooeisor,  Edward  Ear* 
ley.  In  1754,  Montague  house,  one  of  tho 
largest  mansions  in  tho  metropolis,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  these  eoUeottoni^ 
which  have  since  been  incpea.«e<l  by  the  munifl- 
oenoe  of  succesaive  parliaments^  and  bj  giil^ 
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beqncsts,  and  copjrightit,  constitnting  at  tlio 

E resent  day  a  national  institution  of  which  the 
nglish  nation  is  justl/  proud,  unrivalled,  in 
the  variety,  extent,  and  usefulness  of  its  treas- 
ure!), by  any  similar  institution  in  tho  world. 
It  is  situated  in  Great  Kusscll  street,  Blooms- 
bury.  This  location  is  in  a  central  part  of  Lon- 
don. From  the  rapid  increase  of  tho  various  col- 
lections, and  the  insecurity  of  tho  old  building, 
A  new  and  more  commodious  structure  became 
necessary.  Accordingly,  in  1823,  tho  present 
Doble  pile,  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirko,  was 
commenced,  and  completed  by  his  younger 
brother,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirko ;  and  in  1845, 
Montague  boose  was  finally  levelled  with  tho 
ground,  and  the  now  j>ortico  wos  finished 
April  19,  1847.  According  to  tho  report  of  tho 
commissioners  appointed  in  1 847-'48,  to  examine 
into  its  constitution  and  government,  the  build- 
ings alone  havo  cost,  since  tho  year  1823,  nearly 
£700,000.  Tho  now  reading  room,  Just  com- 
pleted, has  cost  £150,000  in  addition.  Tho 
whole  expenditure  in  the  niaintonaiico  of  tho 
institution,  and  for  purchases  in  tho  various  col- 
lections since  1755,  indo|>endetit  of  tlic  amount 
exi>ended  on  the  buildings  since  1823,  ex- 
ceeds £1 ,500,000,  or  nearly  $8,000,000.  Beside 
this  liberal  outlay  by  tho  British  government, 
thoro  have  been  numerous  magnificent  bequests 
from  individuals.  Tho  accprbiitions  from  this 
source,  for  tho  12  ycors  preceding  1S35,  wero 
estimated  by  tho  secretary  to  amount  to  not  lest) 
than  £400,000.  Tho  annual  receipts  of  the  in- 
stitution, of  late  years,  from  parliamentary  grants 
and  tho  interest  of  private  beipiosts,  havo  been 
upward  of  £50,000.  Tho  receipts  for  the  year 
1847,  as  given  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Pearson,  in  the  min- 
utes of  evidence  iKjfore  the  c<»mi^issioiier9  ap- 
poiuted  to  exainhio  into  tho  constitution  and 
government  of  the  museum,  amounted  to 
£5n,99i)  13s.  Od.,  independent  of  8{K)cial  grantji. 
Of  this  amount  £21,041  lOi.  3d.,  or  upward  of 
$100,000,  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1837, 
were:  £28,898  for  salaries  to  oUiccrs;  £2,806  for 
house  cx{>cn8es ;  £14,734  for  purchases  of  l>ooka, 
&c.;  £12,673  for  bookbinding,  ikc;  £2,248  for 
printing  catalogues,  &c. ;  £2,000  for  tlio  pur- 
chase of  London  antiquities;  £1,000  for  Sar- 
dinian antiquities ;  £2,444  for  ivory  carvings; 
£17,486  for  miscellaneous  cxjK'Hsos;  total,  £S3,- 
688,  showing  an  increase  of  £21,684  over  tho 
preceding  year.  Tho  total  expendiiuro  for  tlio 
year  ending  March  81,  1858,  amounted  to 
£8o.092  2».  9d.— Tho  different  departments 
of  tho  masouin  aro  7  in  iminber,  namely, 
manuscripts,  printed  books,  antiquities,  prints 
and  drawings,  mineralogy  and  geology,  z«x)l- 
ogy,  and  boumy;  to  which  should  bo  added 
the  reading  room.  All  of  those  departments  aro 
undor  separate  keepers,  to  whom,  and  their  as- 
sistant keepers  onu  their  assistants,  attendants, 
and  ^ubo^dinute  ofTicers,  tho  business  of  tlio  rau- 
seum  is  intrusted  as  regnnls  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation «>f  tho  collectii  Ills,  and  the  ucce'^  of  the 
public  for  the  purposed  of  inspection  and  study. 


The  librory  occupies  tho  ground  floor  of  the 
present  building,  filling  to  repletion  25  spsdooi 
apartments  and  galleries,  one  of  which  meaani 
800  feet  in  length.    In  July,  1838,  the  nimm 
of  printed  books,  being  counted  one  bj  one  it 
tbey  stood  upon  the  fOielves,  were  funod  to  bi 
in  round  numbers  285,000.  Counted  in  the 
same  manner  in  December,  1849,  they  wen 
found  to  amount  to  485,000.   In  Hay,  1851, 
they  amounted  to  460,000,  and  in  July,  1853,  to 
510,110.    The  library  now  consists  of  575,000 
printed  volumes,  and  40,000  Tolomes  of  dob- 
scripts,  exclusive  of  more  than  S0,000  origiMl 
rolls,  charters,  and  deeds.   It  has  alsoanoUl 
collection  of  pamphlet.s,  more  than  200^  k 
number,  illnstrativo  of  English  and  fwuk 
history,  and  a  progressive  collection  of  oeti' 
papers,  from  the  first  appearance  of  tbw 
publications  early  in  the  17th  centary.  Xbi 
manuscript  collections  are  deposited  in 4  rooM^ 
situated  at  the  Siiuthcrn  extremity  of  the  wt 
wing,  adjoining  Great  Russell  ttnei,  fonniH 
what  is  termed  tho    manosoript  departmnl 
These  collections,  which  have  been  proooaDNl 
by  competent  judges  to  bo  the  most  nonMtoa^ 
and  in  some  respects  tho  finest  iu  tiie  vurid, 
aro  1 1  in  number,  several  of  which  once  fom<d 
the  private  libraries  of  men  eminent  in  nn^ 
and  of  refined  taste  and  culture.   They  m  m 
follows:  Sloane,  acquired  in  1753,  coouim^ 
4.100  volumes;  Cottonian,  900  volumes; 
leion,  7,639  volumes;  Royal,  1,950  voIom; 
Lansdowne,  in  1807,  1,245  volumes;  IlartnT^ 
in  1818,  499  volumes;  Bumey,  in  181:.:^^^ 
volumes;  King\  in  1823^  438  volumes;  Iff' 
ton,  in  1829,  about  2,000  volumes;  AniiiM,ii 
1831,  550  volumes;  additional,  about  t,NI 
volumes.    The  progress  of  the  printed  eaB» 
tiuns  will  bo  best  understood  from  the  fofli*- 
ing  brief  chronological  summary  of  the  om 
important  donations  an<\  purchases,  mtids  fiM 
Uie  foundation  of  tho  library  in  1758,  wlodiv* 
compile  from  Sims's  Iland-BooL  176ft— .\  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  books,  180  Tolumei,  ^ 
senied  by  Solomon  da  Costa.  1762 — Avaft 
collection  of  tracts,  published  1640-'6fli,  uoow 
ing  of  about  80,000  artidee,  presented  If 
George  IlL    1766— A  collection,  rich  in ttof 
raphy,  bequeathed  by  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Birch.  IT* 
— A  fine  collection  of  Bibles,  bequeathed 
Arthur  Onslow.  1786 — A  very  fine  «B«^ 
of  classical  authors,  900  volumes,  beqoHlM 
by  Mr.  Ty rwhitt.    1 799— A  splendid  ooOeetia 
of  rare  editions  of  tlie  classics  andof 
ttutliors,  4,500  volumes,  bequeathed  by  the  Eei. 
Cbyton  Mordaunt  Cracherode.  1816— DrJj 
ney's  collection  of  books  on  music ;  pwchai* 
1815— A  collection  of  bo(Aa  belonging  to  Bii« 
do  Moll,  20,000  volnmes;  purchased  at  Mbow. 
1818— Dr.  Bumcy's  library  of  printed  bwj 
valued  at  9,000  guineas;  porchaspd  bysapeoa 
parliamentary  grant.  1820 — A  splendid lib|«% 
rich  in  scientific  journals  and  books  on  M*** 
history,  16,000  volumes,  bequeathed  hf  w 
Joseph  Banks.    1823— The  magnificuit  Bhjj 
formed  by  George  UI.,  nt  a  cost  of  £1S0,W 
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amoonfiiig  to  about  80,000  vidmiuM,  preMotod 

by  George  IV.    1847 — A  collection  of  tlic 
Ohineso  books  of  Bob«t  Morrison,  in  ll,fiOO 
^nmes,  presented  bj  the  secretary  of  state  fbr 
the  foreign  department    1847 — Ttie  library  of 
the  right  honorable  ThcmiaB  Grenville,  20,340 
-voliiine&oolIeeledntaeMt  of  upward  or£54,000 ; 
beooeatned  in  1846,  and  removed  to  the  museum 
in  1847.  1849 — collection  of  Hebrew  works 
formed  by  H.  J.  Miehsel,  of  Hamborg,  4,480 
volniiiea ;  purch;iso<l.    Among  many  rare  treas- 
ures of  the  Grenville  library  may  bo  mentioned 
the  Vents  Latin  Bible,  commonly  ealled  the 
M:i/jiriti  Bihle,  by  Gutenberg,  in  2  vols.,  on 
vellum ;  the  unique  copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  Ist 
edition  of  Livy,  by  Swcynhefaa  and  Pansartu, 
146ft  (purchased  at  Mr.  EJward-i's  sale  in  1815, 
for  860  guineas);  the  1st  edition  of  Ovid,  hj 
Azznguidi ;  a  copy    the  Aldtno  VirgO  of  ItMm; 
a  first  Shakefjpearo,  one  of  the  finest  known, 
1623 ;  and  a  l^esutifal  series  of  early  editions  of 
the  Orlando  FitrUm.  The  nnmber  of  volames 
added  to  t!ie  library  for  the  years  1843-'68, 
according  to  the  parliamenta^  returns  was 
200,709^  being  an  svongo  of  18,741  volnmea 
per  year.   The  collection  of  antiquities  consists 
of  the  £gyptisn  and  A.ssyrian  antiquities,  the 
former  loduding  the  trophies  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  If'Ol  ;  the  Elgin  marbles,  pur- 
chased for  £35,000;  Uie  Phigalian  marbles, 
purchiwed  for  £19,000;  the  Towneley  marbles, 
pnrcli!v-,otl  for  ,£2S,2nO;  Sir  William  ITamilton's 
Greek  and  Ktruscan  vases;  Mr.  Kichard  Payne 
Knight's  coUeetion  of  coins  and  medala,  and 
iririny  other  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 
Garrick  (whose  collection  of  old  English  plays  is 
in  the  library)  bequeathed tothemnsenm  a  statvo 
of  Shakespeare  which  vca^  executed  for  him  by 
Roubiliac   The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the 
mnsanm  ia  not  a  little  due  to  the  remarkable 
iirray  of  works  of  art.   They  h.nvo  contribntcd 
powerfully  in  facilit4iting  and  stimulating  the 
study  of  t!n>  ^To.it  models  of  antiqaity,  espe- 
cially the  KLiii  m;irl)le««,  "which  are  the  most 
perfect  speciuicns  of  the  art  of  Phidias.  The 
roost  recent  contributions  to  the  department  of 
antiquitifs  are  the  celebrated  Niinroiid  miirblcs, 
collected  iVom  tlie  ruins  of  Nineveli  and  Baby- 
lon, by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the  Budrnin  marblMi 
which  renched  England  in  isr^. — The  govern- 
ment of  the  museum  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. 46  in  iromber,  of  whom  1  is  named  directly 
by  the  crown,  23  are  ofllcial,  9  are  named  by  the 
representatives  or  executors  of  parties  who  hare 
been  donors  to  the  institution,  and  15  are  elected. 
The  principal  librarian  is  Mr.  Antonio  Panizzi, 
who  has  recently  been  npi>oiiited  to  this  resi>on- 
MUa  place,  having  been  for  many  years  tho 
keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books. 
The  now  rea^Ung  roonij  which  was  com- 
menced (Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  being  architect) 
in  1851,  and   opened  to  tho  public  on  the 
18ih  of  May,  lbo7,  is  a  circular  building  in 
the  inner  qoadrangle  of  fha  museum,  ocoapy* 
in;*  nn  area  of  48,000  jsqnar©  feet.    It  is  o<>n- 
titructed  principally  of  iron,  Uie  whole  oast,  m- 
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dodHig  fittinga  and  contingent  expenses,  being 

£150,000.  It  has  ample  aoc-onimodations  for 
300  readers,  each  person  having  allotted  to  him 
a  space  4  feet  S  tnches  long,  with  table,  shelves, 
&c.  There  are  35  reailini;^  tallies,  and  2 
are  aet  apart  for  tlie  exclusive  luo  of  ladies. 
In  ^e  oentre  la  a  railed  platform  or  enclo- 
sure for  tlie  sn})erintendenf-,  arouml  which  in 
2  coDcentriu  circles  are  the  catalogue  tables. 
The  catalogue,  which  la  fat  manacript,  is  being 
drawn  up  on  u  uniform  ])lan,  from  all  the  vari- 
ous catalogues,  printed  or  manuscript^  which 
now  uirt.  It  BOW  (June,  1858>  extenda 
to  the  letteV  T,  comprising  62S  folio  volumes. 
'When  completed,  it  willprobably  reach  to 
1,500  or  2,000  ▼oimnei.  The  dlmtton  of  this 
herculean  work  is  intrusted  to  the  keeper  of 
the  department  of  printed  books,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jonca,  snooeaior  to  Hh  Panlari.  Under  the 
galleries  are  book  presses  filled  with  a  large 
library  of  reference  for  the  me  of  readers,  com- 
prising most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  and  an  extenslva 
collection  of  dictionaries  of  all  lauguagosi  bl(^ 
graphical  worka,  encyclopaodias,  pariiomentary 
histories,  topographical  works,  &<\,  ifec.  These 
l>ooks,  which  are  about  20,000  in  number,  can 
be  eofttnlted  at  pleamra  without  the  nanid  Ibr- 
malitics  of  the  ticket  system.  Access  to  the 
reading  room  raav  be  obtained  by  written  ap- 
plication to  the  librarlao.  Tlokets  are  issned. 
for  6  months,  and  at  tho  expiration  of  this  term 
fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for  a  ruuewul. 
Koperaoncaabeadmitted  without  a  ticket,  and 
tho  tickets  are  not  transferable.  All  tho  build- 
dings  of  the  museum  are  closed  between  the  1st 
and  7th  of  January,  the  1st  and  7th  cf  May,  and 
the  Ist  and  7th  of  September;  also  on  Sun- 
days, fast  days,  and  holidays.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment is  open  to  public  view  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridayt*,  from  9  till  4  during 
November,  December,  January,  and  February ; 
ftom  10  till  5  during  March,  April,  S« -ptember, 
and  October;  and  from  10  till  6  dtinii;^  May, 
June,  July,  and  Auguiit.  The  reading  room  is 
open  daily,  with  the  above  exceptions,  7  honia 
in  the  winter,  8  hours  in  tho  spring  and  autumn,, 
and  9  hours  in  the  summer.  Arlisu  arc  ad- 
mitted to  study  in  the  gallerlea  of  sculptura 
between  9  n.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  every  week  day, 
except  Saturday.  The  print  room  \*  al>o  closed 
on  Saturdays.  In  1856  there  were  W[,7lA 
visitors  to  the  frencral  collections;  53,422  vi.-itors 
to  the  reading  room ;  2,018  viisits  of  sludeuta  to 
the  galleries  of  sculpture ;  3,096  visitors  to  the 
print  room ;  2,299  vi-itor^  to  the  coin  and  medal 
room.  Total  visits 423, 4ii),  slewing  aa  iuor«ase 
of  27,^85  visitors  over  the  preceding  vear. 

BlilTO,  Bernardo  OS,  aPortufme^e  historfnn, 
born  at  Almeida,  Aug.  20, 15G'J,  died  ther^'  Feb. 
27, 1617,  wa-i  a  Cistercian  friar,  tho  historiog- 
rapher of  t !  1 1 1  rL'li;;dou.<  order  and  of  tho  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  and  publi.-^  hod  among  Other  writings 
ft  work  on  tho  Lusitanian  monarchy,  which  he 
completed  down      'Ito  on-iuoKt  of  the  Arabs. 

likllO,  I'la.U'r^  VMy  a  rortuguei»e  travelled, 
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born  at  Lisbon  abont  1650,  diod  in  1613.  Ho 
risited  the  East  Indies  at  an  early  age,  and 
established  himself  at  Pe^,  where  he  soon 
became  wealthr  hy  tradiiu^  m  salt  and  charcoal. 
In  1601,  bjr  oraer  of  the  tin^  of  Aracan,  Brito 
erected  a  fort  before  Syriam,  which  soon 
became  tlie  bosiness  centre  of  the  town  of 
Pega.  This,  howe%'er,  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  king  of  Aracan,  who  declared  war  a^uin»t 
Brito.  Several  battles  took  place,  in  which  the 
king  was  defeated,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
At  length  declared,  which  the  eon  of  Brito  was 
sent  to  ratify.  Young  Brito  was  trcacherou^sly 
murdered,  and  war  recommenced  with  increased 
furj',  and  lasted  until  1607.  Brito  received  the 
title  of  king,  and  married  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  viceroy  of  India.  Ilaving  become  firmly 
established  in  power,  he  rebuilt  the  fort  of 
Syriam,  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  also 
founded  the  town  of  Dela,  which  became  a 
considerable  commercial  place.  The  king  of 
Burma]),  fearing  so  powerful  a  rival,  sent  against 
him  an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  AAer  a 
severe  action  Brito  was  forced  to  succumb, 
liarch  SO,  1613,  and  submitting  himself  to  the 
king  of  liuniiah,  was  impaled  and  Uved  a  day 
suffering  the  most  foarful  tornientJ.  A  book 
which  lie  wrote  on  his  experiences  in  the  East 
has  never  boon  printed,  but  exists  in  the  royal 
library  of  Spain. 

BlilTO  FREIRE,  Francisco  de,  a  Port- 
ugticso  historian,  died  at  Lisbon,  Nov.  8,  1692, 
officiated  as  admiral  of  tlie  Portuguese  fleet 
in  Brazil,  and  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch.  lie  left  a  valuable  work  oa  the 
history  of  the  war  (Lisbon,  1675). 

BRITON,  an  inhabiUmt  of  the  island  of 
Britannia.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  isles  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  being  indigenous,  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  lU  first  discovery, 
there  has  been  much  doubt,  and  there  is  still 
some  dispute.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  liritish  isles  generally,  were  of  that 
kindred  stock  of  nations  to  which  modern 
ethnologists  have  given  the  name  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic.  U  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  it  is  more 
doubtful  to  what  tribe  or  tribes — if  there  were 
more  than  one— they  are  to  bo  assigned. 
Cisear  testifies  tlmt,  on  his  arrival,  England  was 
occnpied  by  2  distinct  races ;  that  in  the  inte- 
rior having  occujiied  the  Island  from  time 
beyond  the  memory  of  man  ;  that  of  the  coasts 
being  identical  with  what  ho  calb  the  Belgians 
of  Gaul,  and  being  in  sumo  measure  a  transi- 
tory population,  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
cliannol.  They  were  also,  according  to  his 
account,  nearly  hotnogeneous  with  the  GauLs, 
and  of  the  same  religion  or  superstition  with 
them,  the  most  siinguinary  druidisin,  uncon- 
necie<l  with  idolatry;  and  although  in  many 
respects  far  more  barbarous,  they  had  a 
general  community  of  customs  and  interests,  and 
were  accused  of  furnishing  succors  to  the  Gallic 
tribes,  which  were  in  hostility  with  Rome, 
Oassar  again  distinguished  the  inhabitautd  of 


the  interior  of  Ganl  from  the  maritime  tribci, 
inhabiting  the  nortliern  districts  of  FruM^ 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  channel,  &om 
the  estuaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt  to  tb 
Lsle  of  Ouessant.    The  latter  of  Uiese  be  etb 
Belgians,  and  the  former  Celts.  The  Gaok  «( 
tlie  north  of  Italy,  Cisalpine  Ganl,  were,  aooord- 
ing  to  every  testimony,  of  tlio  same  r»ee  witk 
those  of  central  and  southern  Gaol,  aodsf*' 
tinct  connection  can  be  traced  bvtveen  tiwir 
language,  as  shown  in  the  names  of  their  tribei 
and  towns,  and  that  of  the  Gallic  Celta  ¥• 
now  come  to  another  coDsideration,  vlndi 
appears  in  some  d^jee  contradictory,  or,  M 
least,  involves  a  confusion  of  ntmei,  whkii 
does  not,  however,  in  reality  amount  to  a 
matter  so  worthy  of  consideration  ss  itbti 
been  represented.    Diodoms  also  stttei  thit 
the  inhaoitants  of  Gaul  proper,  or  France,  ooa- 
sisted  of  2  great  divisions  of  people,  wboiB 
Romans  included  under  one  name  of  Gtnli,  m, 
tlio  Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Italy,  of  oiatnl 
and  southern  Gaul,  and  of  Spain,  and  the  Den 
remote  tribes,  who  dwelt  sJongthe  iboniof 
the  ocean,  and  as  far  eastwanl  m  ScTtik 
Tliese  he  calls  the  true  Gauls;  whQe,  at  thi 
same  time,  he   asserts  that  to  these  tate 
belong  tlie  Cimbri,  whom  some  acthon  baft 
identified  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Tani 
Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  whence  thej  ina^ 
Uiem  to  have  moved  north w  est vard,  abovt  thi 
confines  of  civilized  Europe,  except  where  tbtf 
came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  BdMi 
on  the  extreme  north  of  their  dominions,  to 
Cimbrio  Chersonese,  or  Jntland,  wbeoce  tb^ 
again  descended  sonthwectward,  aloag  ^ 
shores  of  the  Nortli  sea  and  the  channel,  vboi 
tho^  aro  still  found.    So  far,  all  thii  is  fbii 
sailmff.   Diodorus,  whom  NieBahr  soppoMtt 
havo  learned  his  distinctions  of  Poatdaaii^ 
corroborates  Cssar  as  to  the  existence  I 
races,  whom  ho  calls    Gauls  and  Celtic"  viiik 
the  Roman  calls  them  "  Belgians  and  OeU 
whom  wo   term   Gauls  "—tlxereby  e»^ 
transposing  the  name  of  Gaul.  Again,Diodan( 
asserts  that  the  tribes,  whom  he  c^lsGaali^B' 
Cipsur  Belgians,  were  Cimbri.  Csosar  statel  tbrt 
the  maritime  Britons  were  identical  wilhtb 
Belgians,  or  Cimbri,  whom  Diodorus  callaGaBi 
— that  is,  Gael — while  the  Britons  of  the  intin* 
were  identical  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  o«tt" 
Gallin,  whom  ho  calls  Gael.   Bat  we  M  j* 
fact,  tlmt  the  maritime  tribes  of  the  isle  of  8*" 
aiu,  now  confined  to  the  principality  of  Vil^ 
wlio  still  call  themselves   Kymry — Cuabi*** 
and  still  retain  a  distinctive  language,  were 
tirely  distinct  and  diflfercnt  from  thetribeiofA* 
interior,  of  Celtic   origin — the  HigMa'''^*' 
namely,  and  the  Irish,  who  still  call  ^^""^^ 
Gael.    From  all  this,  we  come  to  the  tttot^ 
sion  that  in  this  oonftision  of  naaM%CaMr> 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  races  wliiah  >* 
designates  as  Celts  or  Gael,  contione  to  ^ 
themselves  so  to  the  present  day,  white 
whom  ho  distinguished  from  U»o  Gael,  as41» 
whom  Diodorus  assigns  a  distinct  origin*  evk^i 
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the  name  of  GaSl,  use  a  diSbrent,  although  oog- 
iiiitti  language,  and  havo  been  at  war  wi&them 
from  time  itnmemorial,  under  the  name  of 
Kymry.  Add  to  this,  that  the  French  of  the 
shores  of  the  channel,  especially  of  Normandj 
and  Brittany,  are  still  a  distinct  race  from  the 
central  French ;  that  they  are  nearly  homoge- 
neous with  the  Cimbric  Britons  of  Wales ;  that 
their  language  is  stiU  oogiuito,  md  tho  nniucs  of 
their  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  their  antiquities 
and  monolithic  ruins,  nearly  identical.   It  may 
be  affirmed,  and  with  some  truth,  that  a  part  of 
this  connection  and  similarity  is  assignable  to 
tlio  immigration  of  the  Cimbrio  tribes  into 
France,  on  the  Saxon  irruption  and  conquest  of 
all  Cimbrio  Britain.   But  this  is  only  to  travel 
in  a  circle;  since  the  cause  of  that  immigra- 
tion of  the  Cimbrio  tribes  into  France,  rauier 
than  into  Ireland,  when  driven  out  by  Saxon 
eraelty,  is  that  the  population  of  that  portion  of 
Franco  to  which  they  fled  was  friendly,  was 
kindred,  waa  Cimbric,  while  that  of  Irehmd 
was   Cnel  and  hostile.    It  is  wortliy  of 
remark,    that,  when    William  the  Bastard 
conquered  Saxtm  England,  by  the  aid  of  Breton 
and  Norman  knights,  the  latter  immediately 
intermarried  and  amalgamated  with  the  Welsh, 
centoriea  b«£Mre  they  manifested  the  slightest 
inclinatioa  to  mix  with  the  Saxons ;  and  that 
even  when  at  deadly  i«suo  of  war  with  theni. 
while  they  might  regard  them  as  a  savage  and 
hostile  race,  they  never  regarded  them,  as  they 
iiJ  tlio  Saxons  and  the  Gaol,  or  Erse,  as  an 
inferior  otid  degraded  zaoe.  It  ia  evident, 
thm^fore,  Uiat,  in  the  earliwt  known  time^, 
there  were  in  Britannia  2  races,  tlio  Cimbric 
and.  the  GaeUo  Celts,  both  cognate,  though 
ratirdy  distinot  tribes,  or  diyinotu,  of  uo 
Celtic  branch  of  Ihu  Indo-Gennnnic  nation. — 

Tradition  seems  to  have  assigned  priority  of 
toonre  tofho  ChMl,and  laooenAil  uiTarioiito 

the  l^riton.H,  or  Cimbri;  and  tradition  is 
Buatained  by  the  relative  looal  aituatioa  <tf  ib» 
races  ftt  the  time  of  tlieir  first  diioovery,  mi 
by  tho  juxtaposition  of  tho  French  iind  Englisli 
Uimbri,  along  the  opposite  seorshores  of  the 
otiftonel,  dislodging  end  diwommMing  tlie 
C'laclic  tribes  of  the  two  conntries,  between 
(vhom  they  permaneotly  intecposed  them^ves. 
[tfo  ttootner,  and  wholly  different  question, 
which  of  these  races  it  was — if  either,  and  not 
>oe  entirely  diattnot — that  captured  Delphiand 
[mmed  Rome  under  Breunns^  eome  600  yearn, 
-noro  or  lu^s  before  the  Christim  era.  Tlilx, 
lowever,  does  not  in  any  way  concern  the 
Itieetion  of  the  ortalii  or  oonneotion  of  the 
aces  which  oocupiea  Gaul  and  Britain.  4  or  5 
centuries  later,  in  the  daya  of  authentic  history, 
[t  nmy  be  well  iiere  to  atate  that  no  dbtineUon 
(Vhatevor  to  he-  t'  tnn  led  on  tho  ascrif  t;  n  of 
ranoaa  tribes  to  the  nomenclature  of  (Jails  or 
3-ttiiIa,  whioh,  widely  as  Uiey  now  appear  to  diffisr 
n  Botnid  a;id  in  ortliogra]i!iy,  wrw  nrii'inn'ly 
dentical.  Ibvy  oro  both  Ciroek  words ;  and, 
n  th^r  first  forms,  were  Keletd  md  QaliUai, 
irhenoe  SOUi  and  G«ltaL— Xelti  M  Qtlta, 


which  mndcrn  mi'^ronnnriation  of  tho  hanl 
Greek  k  and  Lallu  c  Ixa^  chuuged  into  Celt^  and 
Gaels,  or,  as  we  now  write  it,  OauU.  The 
original  form  still  survives  in  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  was  settled,  at  a  very  early  dtOe,  by 
these  people,  and  which  we  still  call  Galatia.— 
Of  the  Cimbric  race,  unmixed,  remains  t lie  pure 
Welsh  population ;  of  the  Celtic  race,  uumixtxl, 
the  Gael  of  tho  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Erse  Gael  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Cimbric  race,  inter- 
mixed, more  or  less,  with  Saxon,  Danish,  aad 
Norman  blood,  is  composed  the  present  Eng- 
lish race,  wherever  it  now  exists,  which  it  has 
beoome  the  fashion  to  style  Anglo-Saxon, though 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  race  has  fewer 
oharacteriatics  of  the  Saxon  than  of  any  one 
of  the  other  constituent  races.  In  the  English 
of  England,  of  Ilindostan,  Australia,  and  the 
British  provinces,  there  is,  it  may  be  said,  no 
intermixture  whatever— or  the  least  imaginable 
—of  Erse  or  Gaelic  blood.  More  than  else- 
where such  ciists  in  the  North  American  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britfun.  The  English  race,  in 
America,  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
nearly  unmixed,  and  particularly  clear  of  any 
Oeltio  cross.  In  the  middle  states  it  is  greatly 
intermixed  with  Erse  and  Teutonic,  and.  moro 
or  loss,  with  Freocli  and  Uolland  blood.  In  the 
south-west,  with  French  and  Spanish  strains.— 
When  di.-*covered  by  C'resar,  the  Britons  were 
hardly  to  be  called  a  barbarooa  pet^de,  being 
scarcely  removed  from  the  oonditfon  of  priml« 
tivo  savages.  They  generally  went,  both  scxes^ 
^vholiy  naked,  though  some  of  them — ^whether 
separate  tribes,  or  superior  IndiTldnals,  it  ianot 
stated — wore  garment-*  of  dressed  leather.  They 
tattooed  their  flesh,  and  stained  themselves  blue 
with  woad— praofioes  fndioaCini^  a  very  low 

scale  of  humanity.    They  AVero  jtolyirnnioud  ; 

bat  the  polygamy,  like  that  of  tho  lodaha  of 
Hfndoftan,  was  the  eoimrae  of  that  of  the 

Mohammedans  and  iformons,  every  woman  hav- 
ing oinei  ten,  or  more  husbanda,  the  ehildrcn  of 
whom  were  brought  up  in  oommon,  the  flnt 
liushand,  in  point  of  date,  having  sumo  prefer- 
ences in  po»tiOQ.  They  wore  no  armor,  except 
bnciklenii,  bnt  onderBtood  the  working  of  iron, 
brass,  and  tin.  They  had  horses  whicli  they 
both  rode  and  drove,  hanieased  to  scythed  cars, 
in  battle.  They  had  cattle  in  abondanoe,  of 
which  they  used  botli  tho  flesh  and  Tnilk, 
though  they  know  not  tho  use  of  cbee»a  it  is 
doobtfld  whether  they  had  any  agriculture ; 
some  speaking  of  their  raising  grain  and  drink- 
ing wine  made  of  barley---ale— and  others 
aentbniiigitofaohhabita.  Probably  they  write 
of  different  time? ;  and,  when  first  discovered 
by  the  Komans^  tho  Britons  did  not  till  ttic  soiL 
bnt  speedily  learned  to  do  fOw^It  b  determined 
by  tho  best  cthnologic.nl  authorities  tiiat  there 
is  no  mixture  whatever  of  Basque,  Spanish, 
Ocltlberiaii,  orSemitie-PhflBnieian  Uood  in  any 
of  the  tribes,  whether  Cimbric  or  Erse,  of 
Britain ;  and  all  history  utterly  contradicts  und 
ooofbnnda  the  legenda  of  any  one  of  the  British 
idaoda  hftving  aiij  other  aowee  of  Ohriatlaiil^ 
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tbon  through  thttir  Bomtn  conqncrorH.  Such 
•s  tlioy  liud,  was  moBtlj  compulsory  ;  and  on 

the  witlidiMwal  of  the  u  large  jtrojior- 

tioa  of  Uio  ialmbitaote  of  both  the  blonds,  Great 
Britain  «nd  Indand,  rebpted  Into  drnidisra, 

Tirbloh  hnd  nover  been  extiiigubhed  in  the  latter 
iduud,  owing  k>  the  8inall  progress  made  bj 
Boman  civilization  on  its  sbOHM. 

BlUTTAN  V,  or  Hbetaon'e,  an  ancient  prov- 
ince of  France,  consisting  of  the  large  trian- 
gular peninsula  >vhich,  projecting  into  tbo 
Atlantic,  forms  the  western  extremitj-  of  that 
country.  Washed  on  ;J  sides,  N.,  W.,  niid  S., 
by  tlie  sea,  it  joined  on  the  E.  the  provinces 
of  Nomuwdy,  Maine,  A^jdVi,  and  Poitou.  Its 
ooAst  line,  indented  by  nutnerous  bays  and  har- 
bors, was  about  C(h)  iiiilea  in  length,  extending 
from  the  bay  of  Caocale,  on  the  ooofinea  <^ 
Nomuuidy,  to  that  of  Bonrgneuf,  Mune  90  radles 
8.  from  the  mouth  of  tin-  I.<nre.  Its  (n"e-'itest 
length  from  8.  £.  to  N.  W.  wsa  lb5  miles;  its 
greatest  bff«adth  105  miles;  its  area,  1S,086  sq. 
m.  It  is  now  (Vntributetl  amon?  the  depnrttnents 
of  Ix>iie-lrir'  rie;if<*.  Ile-et-Vilaiue,  FinisUre, 
Morbihnn,  and  C  <  >ti--  dii-Nord.  The  progress^  of 
civilization,  .'ilthough  penetrating  more  sluwly 
here  than  ajjywiieie  else  in  Franco,  h;\s  some- 
what allayed  tlio  wild  oripnality  wliich  once 
eharacterizod  this  land  and  its  inhabitants;  but 
both  still  ]M)>sh<e.ss  a  special  interest  for  trav- 
ellers and  orehnjulogisU.  'Die  broken  hills  by 
which  the  interior  uf  the  country  i^  inteneoted, 
ftsnarpow  Yalleys,  its  partly  unnavigable streams, 
iti  v:i-t  n'ld  thinly  populated  lu';Uh-=,  its  (>ld 
castles  standing  on  8<diiary  hillocks  with  their 
diamaiitled  walls  and  dilapidated  towers,  ita 
extensive  furcrttj*.  which,  having  been  once  the 
resort  of  the  dniid:*,  seem  yet  to  pre^rvo 
floniething  of  their  inysterioiis  horrors,  its 
sandy  shores  or  rugged  reels  on  which  a  dark 
•  sea  breaks  iu  heavy  waves,  tlio  strange  garb  of 
its  herdsmen,  their  ]iar»h  Celtic  language,  all 
particularities  combine  to  stamp  tlie  region 
with  a  strange  and  striking  charnct^r.  lirit- 
tany  was  for  centurie(S  ii)de|Hjndent  of  the 
ompire  to  which  it  now  belongs.  Previooaly 
known  as  Armoriea,  it  was  indebted  for  Its  new 
name  to  colonies  from  Ciri.wS  l?ritahi.  wlnrli  set- 
tled at  various  periods  on  its  territory.  These 
emigrations  can  oe  traced  as  far  back  as  Che  8d 
century;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  definitive 
change  of  np[>ellaiion  took  place  only  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  numbers  of 
Briti-h  families  left  the  island  on  account  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  In  this  hospitable  land, 
baitig  somewhat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  declin- 
iiiK  power  of  Rome,  the  colonists  found  no  great 
difficalty  in  vindicating  their  independence.  One 
of  their  native  kingn,  called  Audrcn,  is  said  to 
have  sent  troo|>s  to  aid  Aetius  in  resisting  Attila. 
A  little  later,  the  country  being  divide  between 
several  j  riuees,  the  powerful  Clovis  bronfrht 
some  of  them  to  sabmissioa.  Under  Charle- 
magne, the  pmramonnt  power  of  the  Frankbh 
kinrr  over  I'rittnny  increased ;  bnt  its  princes, 
availiog  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  his  suo- 


oeasora^  reoonqnered  thair  indmeodenec,  so  lUt 
the  pnndpal  of  them  was  admowHi^wi  a  ^ 

ViriLT  hy  Charles  the  Bald.  There  yirttiikd 
among  them aomethingof  afioadal WBum^M^ 
the  coonta  of  Bennea,  naalsi,  and  Cwaaadhi 

being  the  most  ]>owerful,  andonoof  tliomWis; 
generally  accredit*^  as  the  chief  of  the  mM- 
cration.    Such  was  probably  the  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  12th  ces- 
tury,  when  Conan  IV.  succeeded  in  briBfing 
all  parts  of  the  country  under  bis  own  contml, 
calling  it  the  county  of  Brittany.  His  tka^ii- 
ter,  Constaiico,  who  was  hi&onlyheiresa,  married 
Geoffrey,  3d  son  of  Henry  II.  of  Enplawl,  to 
whom  she  brought  Uie  title  and  jpover  of  eouc 
On  his  death,  his  son  Arthor  toheritsl  Ml, 
but  was  soon  fis.s;iss!nated  by  John  Lackkrt, 
his  uncle,  when  Philip  Angoatos  tn«d  to  Mia 
upon  Brittany,  as  he  had  done  IforaiaDdr :  W 
the  Bretons  resisted,  and  dechircu  for  i 
daughter  of  Constance,  by  her  Sii  hmhal 
Guy  of  Thouars.    This  Alix  married  Pierre  k 
Dreux',  calleil  Mauclcrc,  who  acted  r.s  Iiii?  ^ 
i'.rittauy  until  their  eldest  »oa  Icc^tut  u:"  a.;. 
Til  is  prince,  John  I.,  snmamed  Rufas,l«ni  ii 
I  J 1 7,  l-ec-uno  the  bead  of  the  ducal  fumilT, 
rei^'ued  until  the  beginning  of  the  lOthcentc;. 
On  the  death  of  John  III.,  in  1841,  hisni***'. 
Jeanne  of  Ponthi6vTo,  who  had  raaniiMi  <^ 
of  Blois,  and  his  brother  John  of  MoBtfort,«fr  I 
teiideil  for  the  ]>os8ession  of  the  duchv. 
civil  war,  which  lasted  no  leas  th«nM;«ta^ 
and  waa  mixed  with  the  atrasgle  bekvasui 
French  and  the  Enfrlish.  is  one  of  tbobr^te^: 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  Brittany,  the  priioi*- 
champion  on  the  ride  of  Obarles  of  Uloi^bei^ 
the  illiisfriotH   Dn  Ciiosclin,  whilf  CliiftW 
figured  conspieuousiy  among  the  suppoiW •■' 
John  of  Montfort.    The  former  of  the  cm?;- 
titors  havin)»  been  finally  kiih;i!  at  AbOJ^ 
lijt»4,  the  ducal  crown  was  secured  to  ti»  »• 
ter's  son,  who  reigned  onder  the  uain«  of  J^- 
V.    Several  princes  succeeded,  aajoog»™^ 
Arthur  of  Richcmont  was  grand  ooniw** 
r  ranco,  under  Charles  VII.    The  last  of  tin' 
Francis  li.,  who  reigned  from  li56  to  1^^' 
a  daughter  Anne,  wl  lo,  as  heireas  of  ths  oi^  i 
of  l^rittuny,  was  courtiHl  Ly  tlie  mA«>tpoi^- 
princes  of  her  time.   She  was  married  by  F^V 
to  MaTlmilian  of  Anatria.  then  king  of  tb«  r.- 
m.ms,  but  the  cunning  Anne  of  IxaJ^feu.  *  ■ 
\va«  goveruina  France  under  the  name  ot  -it 
hroilier,  Chariea  Vm.,  prevented  the  ala'"^ 
from  being  consnmm.nteMl ;  she  went  to  BritW; 
with  an  army,  and  foroeil  the  ducliess  ti.>ni»rn 
once  tbo  young  king  of  France,  so  that  llnTX: 
was,  for  the  first  time,  united  tothekiD^*f 
preserving,  however,  its  separule  tideaad*^' 
enco.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  Loni- 
hastened  to  dirona  his  first  wife,  and  to  rc  -"^ 
his  prcdeoe99or% widow,  thos  secorii^tlnE" 
between  Fnince  .ind  Britt.-iny.    I'.at  it^»- 
in  1531,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  1., 
latter  was  declared  to  be  an  integral  port  ^ 
French  kingdom.  Although  ht^Ini  it« 
eaoa.  it  neverthekas  poraevered  in  w*o:^ 
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Ing  the  ri^ts  and  ]>rivilege«  whleh  foA  bew 

secured  to  it  by  the  treaty  uf  union.  Tho  roy- 
al power  was  limited  here  by  a  kind  of  repre- 
MOtativo  guvermnent,  whion  waa  called  the 

estates  of  13rilt;iiiy.  The  ri-^enibly,  tlie  Ke.ssions 
of  which  were  held  evt^ry  otiier  year,  consisted 
of  the  8  orders ;  the  clergy  being  represmted 
by  0  T>i-liopii,  0  deputies  from  eplsoopal  chap- 
ters, and  42  abbots;  the  oobiUty,  by  9  barons, 
and  every  lord  of  a  manor  who  was  96  years 
of  age;  the  3d  estate,  or  tiers  efot,  Ly  tho 
deputies  from  40  rural  communities.  The 
IdDg  waa  Dot  allowed  to  lay  any  tax  whatever, 
this  being  regulated  by  tho  ^ssombly,  who 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  royal  government 
what  waa  ealled  a  gratdtoQS  gift,  'nie  province 
bad  also  its  own  oonrts  of  justice;  the  highest 
>f  which  was  kno^vn  as  the  parliament  of 
Rennee,  with  4  seneschalic  Jariaaiotiona,  Ren- 
tes, Nantef,  Vannos,  and  Quimper  Corentin. 
Mure  than  once  Brittany  was  compelled  to 
itaud  in  defence  uf  its  immunities;  but  its  peo- 
[)le,  while  vindicating  what  tliey  thouglit  their 
iost  rijf^hts,  showed  great  devotion  to  tlieir 
IVencli  sovereign,  and  when  the  revolution  oc- 
curred, the  Clionnns  of  tho  province  fought  the 
A3t  battle  in  behalf  of  royalty.  Brittany  was 
lever  distinguished  for  eommerce  or  manufao- 
;ures.  htit  its  seamen  were  among  tlio  boldest 
n  tiie  world ;  those  of  Ht.  Malu,  Brest,  and 
L'Orientt  ^  be  met  In  the  most  distant 
Bratcrsi,  more  generally  cnpifjcd  in  fishini,'  than 
.n  trade.  The  pntvinc^  was  usually  divided 
nto  Western  or  Lower  Brittany,  consistln;^  of 
he  (V[ore<H>s  of  Vaimes,  Quinipcr,  St.  Pol  de 
L^oij,  and  Trt'guier ;  Eastern  or  Upper  Brittany, 
containing  those  of  Nantes,  Rennes,  Dol,  St. 
Iklalo,  St.  BritfUO.  In  tfie  1n-;:'!nning  of  tho  iH'h 
;entury,  its  population  wius  about  1,650,000;  it 
s  now  over  2,650,000. 

BUITTON,  JofiN,  a  loamed  English  j  ^ri^f, 
bishop  of  iiortfurd,  died  in  1275.  Ho  i-*  Ltio 
)upposed  author  of  tho  work  "Brilton,"  in 
French,  which  exists  in  MS.  in  many  libraries, 
he  British  inn^eura  haviug  s<ivcral  copies;  it 
vas  fu'st  printed  in  1540,  and  anotlior  edition 
n  1G40 ;  m  1762  a  translatioti  of  tho  first  25 
jhapters  was  made  aud  published  by  liobcrt 
Ccliiain. 

BRITTON",  .Toitv,  an  English  antiquary,  bom 
It  Kington  St.  Micha«3l,  WUtahire,  July  7, 1771, 
lied  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1857.  He  was  appren- 
iced  to  a  I^ondon  wine  merchant,  with  whom 
je  remained  6  years.  For  7  years  afterward 
10  struggled  with  severe  poverty,  eking  out 
I  bare  existence  by  various  employments.  A 
>ook  on  tho  adventures  of  Pizarro,  which  he 
it'rote,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Wlieblo,  pub- 
bher  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,"  who  era* 
iloyed  him,  with  anotuer  person,  to  compile 
he  "  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,"  which  appeared 
JQ  1801,  and  suooeeded  so  well,  that  the  aathors 
irere  employed  to  oompile  tho  Beauties"  of  all 
,be  other  counties  of  England,  in  20  volumes, 
dis  taste  led  him  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  he 
inUiahed  the  1st  part  of  the  "  Arohiteotural 
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AnHqnMee  of  England,**  In  IBM;  It  wis  eom» 

Eleted  in  6  4to  vols.,  richly  illn>(tratcd,  in  1SI5. 
Lis  reputation  eetablished  by  these  works,  he  de- 
voted almoit  the  whole  of  hit  reoiaining  years  to 
architectural  aDdtOOCjjrapIti  'il  descri|ition»,and 
antionities.  Hit  dutioct  productions  are  87  in 
number,  and  are  valnable,  not  only  Ibr  the  In* 
formation  they  snpply,  but  for  their  nnmerons 
and  beautiful  engravings,  from  drawings  ez< 
pressly  made  for  them  by  Turner,  Pngin,  and 
many  otlicr  first-class  artists.  Mr.  Brittoi/s  in- 
dustry and  economy  realized  a  liberal  compe- 
tenoe. '  At  tho  ago  of  76  he  discontinued  nia 
labors  a^  author.  Ilis  friends,  constituting  the 
"Britton  Ciulv'  edtertaiaed  him  at  a  pub- 
lie  dinner,  at  Bidmiond,  on  that  oleasion  (in 
1847),  and  subscribed  over£l,f>W  for  a  tcsti- 
moniai  to  be  presented  to  him.  Oix  his  owu  sug- 
gestion, the  money  was  devoted  to  bringing  oat 
his  autobiograpliy-  It  was  incomplete  wlicn  ho 
died,  and  such  i^ort  of  it  as  has  apiniured  is  very 
discursive.  He  published,  in  1847,  an  Essay 
on  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Juniu-;," 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Junius 
was  OoL  Barrfi^  aided  bj  Lord  Shetbume  and 
Dunnin?. 

BKIVES,  or  Banrxs-LA-GAiLLAunB,  cajtital  of 
the  arrondlsMment  of  the  some  name,  in  the 
Freneh  department  of  Oorrizc,  situated  in  the 
vulley  of  tho  Oorr^-ze,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Tulle. 
Its  iino  appearance  at  adtstonoe  is  not  realized 
in  its  interior.  The  most  remarkable  huiUlin;r^ 
are  a  cojnmunal  coUege,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and 
an  ancient  Ciothic  houso,  dating,  it  b  said,  ftom 
the  time  of  tlic  Knfjiish  occupatio".  The  manu- 
factures e!;jii  ml;  woollens,  mu.*>li!is,  ^uic,  hand- 
kerchiefs^ cotton  yams.  There  are  exten- 
sive bleucheries  and  distilleries,  and  a  brisk 
trade  is  earned  on  in  brandy,  wine,  chestnuts, 
cattle,  and  tmifles,  the  Brives  chicken  truf- 
fle j)ie  enjoying  much  reimt  ition.  Gondo- 
baud,  reputed  son  of  Clotliuire,  was  dioson 
king  of  Aquitaino  hero  in  585.  The  town  was 
united  to  Pc'rigord  for  some  time,  but  at  tho 
rctpiest  of  Gregory  XI.  wasdetacheJ  therel'rom 
by  Charles  Y.,  and  added  to  Lower  Limousin, 
the  title  of  capital  of  whicli  province  it  long 
disputed  with  Tollo  and  Uzerclic.  Near  Brives- 
la-Gaillarde  is  the  ruined  chateau  of  Beaufort, 
aftersvard  called  Malemort,  noted  in  former 
times  us  the  retreat  of  tho  military  adventnrera 
colled  tlie  Brabancons.  Cardinid  Dubois  and 
Gen.  Brun  were  born  hero.  Pop.  of  the  arroii«* 
dissement,  115,369;  of  tho  town,  9,036. 

BRIXEX,  a  district  in  Tyrol,  pop.  220,000, 
with  a  sub-district,  pop.  24,000,  and  a  town  of 
the  same  namo,  1,874  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
frontier  of  German  and  Italian  Tyrol,  and  ai  tho 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Eisoch  and  Kienz.  Its 
position  is  strategetically  very  important,  owing 
to  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on  each  side. 
The  region  prodaoes  cattle,  wine  (especially  red 
wineX  miit,  mineral  waters,  and  iron  (there  are 
iron  and  steel  factories),  but  little  g^rain.  The  city 
is  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  0th  century.  It  has 
been  the  reddenoe  of  a  bishop  since  998.  The 
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romo^  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  hdd  here. 
In  the  peaaanta'  war  in  1525,  Brizen  was  oo- 
oQpied  and  sadted.  In  1814,  the  district  and 
the  town  reverted  to  Austria.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  tlio  fort  uf  Francis,  or  Franzens- 
veste,  erected  in  1845,  commanding  the  vaDej 
of  tlio  Eisach,  and  the  3  roads  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Cariuthia,  which  join  at  Brixen. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  8,880. 

BRIXll.:VM,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of 
England,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel, 
25  miles  S.  of  Exeter,  b  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  landing  pJaoe  of  WUUam  UL.  Not. 
1688,  on  hie  aeceaJoB  to  tiM  EtagKm  tfirane. 
Tho  rock*on  which  ho  first  set  fcxjt  is  pointed 
ont,  and  a  piece  of  it  was  presented  to  William 
IV.,  when,  aa  dnke  o#  Obmee,  h»  -vWted 
Brixhnm  in  1828. 

BRIZOUT,  or  BBUotrr  dk  BARxmLia,  a 
French  mechanician,  bom  at  Ronen,  Sept  7, 
1749,  died  March  26,  1842.  His  father  had.  In 
1759,  invented  an  improved  machiiio  for  fine 
spinning;  this  inreirtiaB yoong  Brizout  perlbel* 
ed,  bnt  lack  of  means  prevented  him  from  in- 
troducing it  to  public  notice.  Entering  the 
military  service  in  1779,  he  became  a  liouten- 
ant|  and  in  1780  aociMnpanied  Baron  de  Vio- 
nifoil  to  America.  In  1788  be  returned  to 
Franco,  wa.*?  appointed  commissary,  made  sno- 
oessful  experiments  with  his  invention,  and 
eraoted  a  manafluilorf,  wbere  be  prodvoed 
mnslins  of  tho  finest*  texture.  Ho  received  a 
pension  of  $400,  and  |4,(HK>  for  2  machines 
wMeb  be  iold  to  the  government.  One  of  the 
machines  was  destroyed  during  the  revolution, 
and  he  was  compeiled  to  rciiumo  hid  duties 
as  commissary,  bnt  was  in  1798  accused  of  as- 
sisting in  tho  capture  of  some  boats  at  tho 
liiego  of  Nanuir,  and  imprisoned.  Upon  his 
release  ho  applied  to  tho  government  for  relief, 
and  a  sam  of  $40,000,  fur  the  establishment  of  a 
mannfiMlory  of  muslinR,  was  awarded  to  him, 
bnt  was  never  paid. 

BROACH.  ^BABOAon. 

BROACH  TO,  in  navigation,  to  Indlne  iod- 
dcnly  to  windward,  so  ;n  to  lay  the  t-iiils 
aback,  and  exiK>se  tho  vessel  to  the  danger  of 
overscttiti;:. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN,  tho  highest  in  th« 
anthracito  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania;  a  pla- 
teau of  conglomerate  rock,  about  8  miles  wide, 
and  2,000  feet  above  the  pea,  nndulatin;:  just 
enough  to  contain  3  shallow  coal  biisins  intcr- 
nietliute  l)«.  t\voon  the  Pottsvillo  and  Mine  Hill 
on  the  south,  and  the  Mahoning  and  Shamokin 
coal  fieldfl  on  the  north.  The  extension  of  the 
Mine  Hill  railroad  now  crosses  it  by  continuous 
ataep  grades  tm  ita  aontbera  flank,  and  2  long 
indteed  plaaea  on  the  Ashland  dde.  By  the 
completion  of  thi«  preat  work  in  1856,  tho 
Broad  Moantain  has  ceased  to  be  an  impaasa- 
hie  barrier  between  the  north-western  anthra* 
dtes  and  the  seaboard. 

BROAD  RIVEIt,  a  stream  of  North  and 
Booth  Olmliiui»rMui«  at  thaltetof  tba  Bhw 


Rldg«,  hi 

and  entering  York  district  in  South  OtroW 
It  then  takes  a  southerly  course  thrM^aiidk 
and  highly  prodnotive  trseb  ef  eooBhji^emnl 
with  nelds  of  maize  and  oottOB, -HH  iiu2j 
unites  with  tho  ISaloda  to  form  tte  Onpra 
Tint.  Th«ei^orOoiaiBUakattih«k|i» 
tion. 

BROADSIDE,  the  discharge  of  dDfbefm 
on  one  side  of  a  vend.  A  veasd  fira  t 
broadside  intoi,  or  gives  a  broadside  to  aootber. 

BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN,  a  trapeioidi 

Elateau  of  ecmi-bituniinons  coal  meunres.  ii 
(untingdon  and  Bedford  eoontisi)  Fson.  Ha 
highest  point  la  liboiit  fl,feO  hUt  itofs Aim 
It  is  Pitrrounded  by  a  red  shale  valler,  tad n 
outside  ring  of  Devonian  rocks,  esUed  Terrace, 
HaniNr,  aM  Biddongmoantmi;  ttnofhtyi 
ring  are  pevcml  pips,  into  and  out  of  v^i'-i 
flows  the  Rn^'stown  branch  of  the  Janiati,ia!: 
waj  between  Bedford  and  IlantiDgdoo.  Ill 
moantain  c<intain9  2  principal  ooiil  IfKnilyij^ 
parallel,  sido  bv  side,  N.  25'  E.,  united  bj  ife 
passage  of  the  lower  coals  from  one  orcr 
principal  anticlinal  into  the  other,  tniwl 
compounded  of  several  subordinate  psnM 
troughs.  This  isolated  donblo  coal  l  i^^ 
aeparated  from  the  bituminous  ooai  fidihd  ^ 
Alleghany  mountain  upland,  wHh  sofMn^a 
25  miles,  by  the  great  lower  sjlarian  sntidisi 
axis  of  MmriaonVi  oove  and  >'itt3c.r  nlitj 
It  is  therelbra  not  in  the  praloDgatic^  'if- 
Cutnbcrland  basin,  bnt  in  the  syndiul  OrS 
outside  of  this.  It  contains  in  in 
troughs  about  900  feet  of  coal  meascm  «■ 
t.aktfl  in  t!ic  Pittsburg  coal  bed,  with  owoftif 
limestorK  H  al>ovo  it  Two  principal  tcd^ 
of  tile  lower  series,  the  Bamet  and  tb« 
averaging  6  feet  thick,  are  worked,  (Ww 
mined  here  for  blacksmithing  nearly Wjaa 
ago.  Tho  Huntingdon  w\d  Broad  Top niW 
was  completed  in  1850,  and  will  ta" ' 
branches,  each  6  or  6  miles  lonpr,  nptial* 
leys  which  drain  the  western  |  of  the  njaonW 
into  the  Juniata.  The  northemmostor^iliff" 
Ron  branch  la  oompleted,  and  all  At 
worked  in  1S57  are  npon  it  Tliopoali}*** 
bituminous  steam  coal,  containing  troa 
16  per  oent  of  vola^e  matter,  and  «f ikta** 
qnalitjes  as  Cumberland  co.al. 

BROCADE  (SiMuu  hrocado^  embroitewi* 
Cibrio  resembling  embroidered  staff  ft<f»''| 
much  in  vogue  for  tho  most  rich  •^^'f*' 
dresscsw  It  was  originally  made  enttrtlj'' 
threads  of  gold  or  of  silver,  or  of  ti*  J^' 
mixed.  Ornaments  of  flowers  and  ft*"?*!^ 
interwoven  and  raised  above  ths 
of  tho  cloth.  When  a  cheaper  bmK*' 
silk,  waa  eabstitated  for  the  metrfDe  tkn^. 
theniaed  oniaimiita  of  leaves  and  iowt^^- 
continued  to  characterize  tho  brocad«.  I** 
still  regarded  as  elegant,  they  are  nuv  ccci*^ 
atively  little  in  oscs  gr«at  varietiet  of 
beautiful  fabrics  having  taken  their  pis**'** 
of  whiol),  however,  exceed  thein  ia  b«t?» 
aqoil  tiieni  ia  dnmMllqr. 
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BROGATILLA  MARBT«K,  a  nAine  givw  to 

a  brecci&ted  marblo  in  which  tho  fragments  are 

auitesnioJI.  (See  BuEt^ciA).  Ah  generall/ osedf 
lie  term  is  iucorrectljr  applied  only  to  a  rod- 
diiib  brocoiat«d  Biarbto  bcoiiglit  to  thit  ooontij 

from  i?|>ain^ 

BROCATELLE,  a  fabrio  of  sUk  or  wool,  or 
of  U>th  materials  mixed,  used  for  npholster j.  It 
ii  asnall/  of  rich  design,  requiring  the  greatest 
oareia  its  weaving,  k  is  still  woven  in  £urope 
•itagether  bjr  the  old-faahiooed  liaod4ooiB|  and 
ooa  yard  per  day  b  fifm  tt  tiib  tinM  eoiuid- 
ered  pood  work.  At  Humphrevsville,  Coun., 
ih»  manufactore  has  been  iutrodnoed  with  tho 
«»  of  power4ooaia,  with  whidh  It  li  fltatod  Oal 
a  irirl  can  weave  6  yards  per  day  of  bettor  fabrie 
lhaii  tiie  German,  and  alxuotit  equal  to  tho  beet 
French  brocatoUos. 

BROCCIH,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian 
inineralui.'ii^t  and  geologist,  bom  at  Bassano 
iu  Feb.  1778,  died  at  lOmtoom  te  S^it 
In  ISOS,  his  valuable  researches  upon  iron 
mines  and  mot^literous  mountains  procured 
liitn  tho  otBco  of  insjKictor  of  mines  in  tne  newly 
astabliibed  kingdom  o£  Italy.  In  1814  ho  pub- 
Babad  ft  work  on  the  stnotore  of  the  Apcnnino 
range,  with  an  aocount  of  tlio  fas^ils  of  ii.s  stra- 
ta,  lie  corrected  the  etronoous  view  of  Briea- 
lik,  who  supposed  Bona  to  oeenpj'diaritoQf 
an  extinct  volcano,  to  which  he  ascribed  tho 
tufa  and  other  voloanio  materials  found  on  the 
7  hills.    Brocchi,  on  tha  other  hand,  Mtidlw- 
toriJy  .show».d  that  thov  fire  derived  either  from 
Mont  All'uuo  or  Monto  Cituiuo.    Ik>th  of  theao 
are  extinct  volcanoes,  the  first  12  miles,  tbe 
other  <:till  furtiier,  to  the  north  of  tho  city.  In 
1623,  Brocchi  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  the  view  of 
exploring  the  mineral  resources  of  that  country. 
Ue  reooiTedaoofnnuaaioa  from  JCaheinet  AH  to 
examina  bia  moaat  aonyiMt  nt  fianaaar,  baft 
tho  cliinato  pmi  too  amoh  for  hi#ooii« 
atitatioa. 

BBOOOOLI,  a  speoiea  of  eabbage,  belonging 

to  the  p-nos  braMic<i.  wlii(  h  includes  the  whole 
Ikmiljr  of  cabbages,  savoys,  boreooles,  and  cauli- 
flowora,  bot  differing  from  tbo  other  speciea  of 
(?io  family  by  its  smaller  seeds  and  the  tendency 
of  its  tloweni  to  press  together  into  tleshy  heads. 
1 1  most  nearly  resembln  the  eanliflower,  from 
w  hich  it  differs  by  no  rery  precise  character- 
istica.  The  broccoli  is  best  raised  by  .sowiii:^ 
the  seed  in  open  beds  and  transplant in;^  tho 
plants  once  or  twice.  It  may  bo  produced 
either  in  spring,  Bommer,  or  autumn,  according 
to  the  time  when  the  seed  is  suwn.  It  has  a 
woody  stem,  and  may  bo  propagated  not  only 
by  Bee<l,  but  by  cnttinigB  of  ita  atan.  Toalfoat 
tho  latter  method,  let  a  portion  of  the  old  atam 
ooDtoining  an  eye  or  a  bad,  aftar  baing  wall 
dried  to  the  son,  be  dibblad  into  the  aoll,  and 
not  be  watered  till  it  shows  «i^'TH  of  growing, 
liKOCK,  Isaac,  nuyor-geuend  in  iho  British 
armjr,  captured  Gen.  Hull  and  his  whole  army  at 
Detroit.  Aug.  16,  1813.  Ho  was  afterward 
kiliod  ui  Uiu  battle  of  Queenstown,  near  2<iaga- 
r%  Oot  18.  B«  wM  a  tarn  nd  gaoarow 


oflteer.   DariBg  Ua  ftannd  the  gm  of  Hhm 

American  fort**  wore  fired  as  a  token  of  respect. 

BKOCKEDON,  Wiluam,  an  English  artist 
and  inventor,  bom  in  Devonshire,  17B7,  ^Kad 
in  London,  1K.>4.  He  was  tho  discoverer  of  a 
method  by  which  plumbago  and  its  dust  (pre- 
viously thrown  away  as  Talueless)  were  need 
from  imparities,  and  re-solidified,  so  as  to  make 
a  superior  description  of  lead  pencils,  of  various 
degrees  of  hurdnos-*,  well  adapted  for  artists' 
oae.  Mr.  firockedon  was  a  painter,  and  aathor 
of  the  "PMMaof  the  A1i>s,'*  with  orer  100  toOO 
engravings  from  drawin^^s  by  himself.  He  also 
produced  Italy,  Chis»ical  and  Fi<^aresqaa" 
^kdks  1648-*!),  and  Egypt  and]faliift"(8tt)h. 

BBOOKHAUS,  FKOEDRicn  As  nolo,  founder 
of  the  pabllflhing  firm  of  Brockhaos  in  Leipuo. 
Germany,  born  at  Dortmund,  May  4, 1772,  diea 
in  Leipsic,  Aug.  20, 1828.  lie  was  educated  at 
thegymnyiam  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward 
sent  into  a  merchant's  oonnting-room  at  DOssel- 
dorf.  In  1793  he  went  to  Leipsic  to  avail  himself 
of  the  superior  opportanities  which  that  city  of- 
fered for  the  calti  vi^(m  of  bis  mind.  Ue  devoted 
himself  for  2  years  to  the  acouisition  of  sden^o 
knowledge  and  tho  princifuu  modern  languages 
of  Eorope.  In  1795  he  established  at  Dort- 
ttond  ft  meroantBe  hoaaa  Ibr  the  aala  of  EngHih 
maunfactures,  which  ho  removed  to  Arnhciin, 
in  the  l<iotherlands,  in  1801,  and  to  Amster- 
dam in  160f.  AltiKm^  heniaiiagedUabaii- 
ness  with  snrcos-*,  in  pecuniary  fenijc,  ho 
abandoned  it  out  of  distasto  for  mercantile  pur- 
soits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  the  book  trade 
at  Amsterdam.  A  periodical  (De  Ster,  the 
"Star"),  started  by  Brockhaus.  1806,  in  the 
Dutch  tongue,  and  devoted  to  ]>olitic8  and  liter- 
fttorai  waa  aiq>preaBed  by  the  aovemoMot  oa 
fteeomt  of  its  adranoed  cniinionain  politieil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Tho  Anuterdaimch 
Atond-Joumal  ('^Amsterdam  Evening  Jour- 
nal**),  which  moeeadad  Jk  8ttr^  HA  not  Ihre 
long.  Tho  confusion  into  which  Europo  was 
thrown  by  tho  Napoleonio  wars  was  unjfavora- 
Ue  to  literary  enterprisea,  and  after  the  annex- 
ation of  Holland  to  the  French  empire  (1810), 
Brockhaos  gave  up  his  book  business,  returned 
to  Germany,  and  re-opened  his  establishment  in 
Altenburg  (1811).  In  1813  tho  firm  received 
the  title  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  In  1808  Brock- 
haus  had  porohased  the  copyright  of  tho  Ger- 
man ConuimUwM  Janiflpiu  wldob  had  baaa 
commenced  in  1706.  b  1809-^0  he  oomplatad 
tho  1st  edition  by  tho  puMication  of  2  supplo- 
mentary  TolumeiL  In  ltil2  he  b^»a  to  publish 
the  Sd  edition  of  thit  work,  whidi  waa  flnldt- 
cd  under  his  own  cdiforshi[).  It  was  favorably 
received  and  had  an  extensive  sale,  bhortly 
before  the  battle  of  Lelnio,  and  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  lie  commenced  a  political  newspaper 
called  JJcutMhe  JUdtter^  which  breathed  a 
patriotio  German  spirit.  This  journal  la.sted 
from  Oct.  14.  1>^13,  until  May.  ISIQ.  The 
peace  of  1815  wua  a  grcui  advautago  to  the 
flfm  t£  BrabkhaaL  and  *»«**«**^  ft  to  eater 
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upon  krfe  lltenij  uadflrtiJdiigat  with  s  tMp 

onnble  as^nrance  of  adequate  pecaninry  ro- 
tarus.  ill  1817  tbo  bui»ines9  had  increased 
to  Buch  Rn  extent  that  Brockhans  thooght 
it  advisable  to  remove  to  Leii>sic,  and  add 
a  printing  t.llico  to  his  former  establish- 
ment. U\9  ConrfrtatioTU-Ltzieon  ran  though  6 
editions  in  Im  lifetime}  and  nomeroo*  otber 
publications  of  the  flrat  ranlc  raised  the  flrm  to 
ap(-)siti'>a  i a  German  literature  corr  i  ridinjf 
to  that  which  Dodsloy,  C!oiistable,  and  Morrar 
lutre  MTerally  held  at  different  tiniee  in  Enflii^ 
literature.  Ain<irifrtlK'  more  irnportent  puV>lii\-i- 
tit»n9  of  the  lirni  may  bo  mentioned  Eb^  rt's 
Altgenuiiu$  hihlioyraphuches  LexieotK,  Von 
KuuinfT's  f!>^>-}iii-Jtlc  thr  IL^htrutaufen,  and 
more  receriily,  Bun^fcu's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  of  winch  the  first  part  appeared  in  1858. 
A  perpetuiU  dt-^irf^to  intriKlucc  into  Clerraanya 
Oonslitutional  public  lil'e  and  a  free  presR,  simi- 
]«r  to  th^  of  England,  brought  him  under  the 
ban  of  the  reactionary  governments  of  Ciermany, 
especially  of  the  Prussian  government,  which, 
in  1821,  ordered  a  censorship  upon  all  the  pub- 
licatioDa  of  Brockbaofli  which  lasted  until  his 
death.*— The  Ann  of  F.  A.  BroehhaiM  was  oon- 
tinihil  by  the  2  sons  of  tlio  founder.  Fi;u:Diarn 
and  IIkinuicil.  Under  their  auspic-cs  the  Von- 
wnatiofu-Lexieon,  which  was  the  oorner-stone 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  hnnti\  h.i-$  ii.i^-c-d 
throu^'h  its  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lUlh  {ibbl-bb) 
edition!^,  to  which  8  companion  works  were 
a<M'  <!  from  tin>e  to  time,  namely,  the  Onrrrtt- 
tiifitJt- Lexicon  der  neuaten  Zeit  vrul  LiUratur 
(l8a2-"84),  the  Cow  >  rmithia-Lememi  thr  Gc- 
ffmKMirt  (1&3H-'41),  and  the  Gt^enuart  (1848- 
*66).  In  ISrj  the  firm  oommoucod  a  4th  sup- 
plementary \V(n  k  of  tlii^i  cliaractor,  called  i'li- 
•ere  Zcit^  Jahrbuch  turn  Conwrtatwn*- Lexicon^ 
the  fimt  issue Appearingin  Jon.  1867,  and  the  15th 
in  Mure  h,  18'ih,  and  to  be  continuo<l  in  monthly 
is^iues.  The  SyBUmatiKha  JIil<ier-Atla»  rum 
OmtenatioM'jMkon  was  published  between 
1844  and  1851.  In  lg5-t-'rifi  an  abridpmont  of 
tlie  10th  c<liiion  of  the  Cviirrrn'itioM-Ltxuvn  iL]>' 
peared  in  4  volumes  (the  KUinerf*  lirocthauM'- 
trhft   Ctmrrr^itfinnM-Lcjieon).  "  K:'  }  '  !')- 

pn>diii  Auiti  j(  alia,  '  edited  by  Dr.  >  ruiKi»  Lxa- 
ber  (I'hiladeli  hitK  1829-83),  was  based  upon 
the  7th  edition  of  Brockhaus,  and  an  Lng- 
lish  translatiun  of  the  10th  edition  is  announc- 
od  by  the  Mcsisrs,  Chambers  of  Edinburgh 
(1857).  Among  Uie  most  notable  periodical 
publications  of  this  firm  are  the  continua- 
tion, ls:>2,  of  till"  AU'jnii''i!ie  £ncy- 
JUvpddie  der  WmenscKaftcn  vnd  KiintUy  by 
Ersch  and  Grober;  the  Pfynnig-Magann ; 
UiQ  Lfipziger  AUijetneine  Ziit'inij,  ronnnenced 
in  18^7,  the  l/euftcJu  AUjemfinc  Zdtuiig, 
since  1843,  and  the  Leipziffer  lUmtrirte  Ztl- 
tung,  i-ince  Jan.  2.  l^'s.  Their  tnulo  catalogue 
in  1851  c(>tl^isted  ot  1,500  works.  In  1850 
Friedrstii  Brockhaus  retired  from  business,  and 
Heinrich  has  since  constituted  alone  the  firm  of 
iF.  A.  Hrt»ckliaus.  The  firm  af  F.  A.  Brock- 
^hwa  has  printing,  btadin^  and  aiao  type  fbui- 


dery  MtaUidiaMDii  connected  with  Ite  iaok 

publisliing;  and  fr^^ncral  bookselling  businen. 
About  400  persons  are  employed  iu  the  difier- 
ont  departments. — ^HmocAXir,  the  8d  son  of 
the  prooeding,  horn  in  Atu^terdaua,  Jan.  88, 
1806,  Btadied  the  oriental  languages  at  L«r|Mie. 
Gottingen,  and  lioun.  The  languages  and  hter- 
ature  of  Hindostan  eq>6cially  engaged  biff*  at- 
tention t  fbr  tite  better  aoqmthm  of  lUi%iiMch 
of  knowledge  ho  took  np  hi^  -idenoe  for  a  lone 
time  in  Taria,  London,  and  Oxford.  In  189i» 
he  was  appointed  ertraoirffipary  profeaaor  ss 
t!io  u"iv>  r  ity  t>f  J»}na,  and  In  1841  at  T>eip- 
sic.  Ill  184^')  hu  w:is  called  to  the  chair  of  £)an- 
scrit  language  and  literature  in  the  Urttar  wd* 
versity,  which  he  still  occii])ie?i. 

BliOCICLESBY,  liiCHAKD,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  of  a  Qnak'  r  i  mul  v  at  Mioehead.  ta 
SorncTsotslnrc,  Aug.  11,  1722,  died  in  L->nd<», 
l>t!c.  11,  171*7.  Ho  studied  mediciuo  at  Edia- 
burgh,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  where  hi 
took  his  doctor's  degrao  in  1745.  In  1746 
be  published  an  essay  on  tlie  mortality  of  1»on» 
cd  cattle.  IIo  was  physician  of  tlie  Br:ti-l 
forces  in  (Germany  from  1758  to  1763,  aud 
lished  hia  observimoas  on  nedieal  hospitals  m 
his  return.  His  means  b<incr  autriTuntt.!  \r 
succeeding  to  bb  patenud  estate  uf  JtoOO  a  jesc, 
and  liis  army  hstf-pajf  h«  saw  a  great  deal  if 
distinguished  company,  and  pave  litinil-^irn^  c-r- 
tertoinmcDts.  In  17<>:),  whuu  John  Wi'.kci  ^« 
aavwrely  wound^l  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Mortia,  Ita 
wa-i  attended  by  Dr.  Brwklcsby,  and  tl r  rapid- 
ity of  his  patient's  recovery  i&  said  lo  Late 
greatly  l)encfited  the  doctor's  rising  repataoon. 
In  17G5  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  wa- 
ety,  which,  at  his  suggestion,  founded  a  prciefr- 
.'->r-liip  ot"  chotui.stry  at  tlio  royal  jiiuLir' 
academy  of  Woolwich.  For  over  40  jean  k 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leadrny 
men,  ftthors,  artiNts,  and  other  per><>n:>  nf  ia- 
teilectual  note  and  mark  in  London.  A- 
tended  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  many  yean  withal 
fi  o.  Wlien  it  was  proposed  that  .Ivdin^in  ihicy 
visit  the  continent  in  the  hope  thetx  a  milde 
dioMte  might  reUeve  him,  and  want  of  raum 
was  mentioned  as  a  rea.«on  why  tlie  joTrrrrfy 
was  to  be  aliandoned,  Hrocklesby  otVcniil  ta  ksS- 
tlo  on  him  £luO  for  life. 

BROCKPOBT,  a  viUage  In  the  township  d 
Sweden,  in  Monroe  oo.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  2,143.  It 
is  on  the  Erie  canal,  rind  on  the  Kochester  s»l 
Lodqsort  railroad,  and  contain^,  beside  9»r^ 
chnrehea,  a  hank,  an  aoadt-iuy,  and  a  ]  ui: ; 
manufactory. 

BROCK  VILLE,  a  prosperous  town  in  Leeds 
00^  Canada  West,  and  shire  town  of  the  vaAii 
counties  of  Lce<ls  and  Gronville.  It  is  .i  port  ef 
cntry,and,  with  the  township  of  ElixalmtiitowiL 
sends  1  memlier  to  the  legislative  assemUy.  Is 
addition  to  a  number  of  large  stores  f\»n!  d«ies. 
machine  shops,  tanneries,  factories^,  and  luilb 
various  kinds,  it  contains  2  newspaper  'Qiftiii> 
and  agencies  of  several  tmnks  and  insanaHS 
companies.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  left  bonJc  of  lha 
SkLawniUM^iltliafMi  of  thi  '''Hr— ^  M> 
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an  da.  A  steam  ferry-boat  vl'ias  every  half  hour, 
during  summer,  between  this  place  and  Morris- 
town,  in  tlio  etuto  of  New  York.  The  Grand 
TruaJL  railway  passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the 
town,  and  has  a  station  and  locomotive-engino 
bnildini*  here.  Tlie  Brockvillc  and  Ottawa  rail- 
way, frum  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through 
the  town,  to  Pembroke,  on  the  Ottawa,  ia  in 
course  of  oonstrnotion.  Pop.  ia  1868t  about 
6,000. 

BUODERIP,  WAuAjr  Joirn,  an  Etaglish  nat- 
uralist, lx*rn  at  Bristol,  took  his  degree  at 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1817,  edited  a  legal  work  on  sowers  and  pub- 
lished 3  volumes  of  law  reports.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  poHce  magi^ 
trato  for  a  metropolitan  district,  which  position 
he  retained  for  34  years,  llo  contributed 
largely  to  the  "Penny  Cyclopaidia,"  and  the 
major  part  of  the  zoological  dep.irtincnt  of  the 

Js^Qgllah  Cyclopaedia"  is  his  work,  lie  ia  the 
anthor  of  many  csaays  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view'' on  subjects  of  natural  history,  llo  has 
alao  written  "  Zoological  liooreationa  "  ^  l^ond. 
1^7),  and  *^  I«ayes  fnm  tho  Note-Book  of  a 
:  Uuraliat"  (1852). 

BRODEIBAD^A00]i,DJ>.,  tui  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  ubter  oo.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782,  died 
June  5,  IS,'").  ITo  gradimted  at  Union  <n)]Ic;;o 
in  1801 ;  iu  1804  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
B«fornied  Doteh  oinirdi  at  Rblnebeclc,  and  in 
1S09  in  the  collegiate  church  at  New  Y<>rk.  In 
1S13  ho  establiabed  tho  first  Dutch  church  in 
Philadelphia.  Ho  retorned  to  New  York  ta 
182G  to  llio  ( luirch  in  Broome  street,  removed  to 
Suugoriiea  in  18ii7,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  IMl.  llo 
talinquisbed     pwtoral  latwni  in  18iT. 

Brv()I>nEAl>,  J«ns  RoMKYx,  son  of  the 
precodingi  au  American  politiciau  and  histo- 
rian, bora  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  8,  18U,  gra- 
duated at  Rutfi:cr.'J  college  in  1831,  atd  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1835.  lie  practised 
lav  for  S  jean  in  New  York,  after  whidfci 
ho  reinovod  to  Saugerties  and  devoted  liini- 
sclf  to  tho  study  of  American  history.  In 
1889  he  went  to  HcJlandpand  waa  attacAied  to 
the  T'^^iiitc'd  St,itc<i  lo«^tion  at  tTic  Iln^ie.  Tho 
legislature  of  jS'ew  York  having  passed  an  act. 
May  2, 1830,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  proenre  and 
transcribe  original  doL-uinenu  referring  to  tho 
history  of  the  state,  he  was  commissioned  under 
the  act  by  Gov.  Seward,  in  tlie  epriog  of  1841. 
The  3  fi'Ilowing  years  were  8p<'nt  by  him  in 
Etching  the  arobiTee  of  liolland,  England,  and 
F^anoe,  which  were  liberally  opened  to  hia 
cxanilriation,  for  papers  whirli  lul-ht  serve  to 
iliubiruto  tite  hit>tory  uf  New  York,  and  complete 
the  records  of  the  state  at  Albany.  As  the  result 
of  his  labors  he  obtained  a  collection  of  iiKire  than 
5.000  separate  papers,  many  of  tliein  previuubly 
Tiiiknown  to  toe  historian.  From  liolland  16 
volumes  were  procured,  froiii  England  47,  and 
from  IVancy  17,  couipriaing  tho  reports  and  cor- 
respondence of  liomo  and  colonial  authorities 
Cfinroniiny;  tho  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  tliis 
cuuuuy  which,  at  diJfcrent  times^  have  belonged 


to  those  governments.  Ho  returned  to  New 
Yoric  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  rrillcctinn,  Mr.  B.-uicroft 
pronounced  that  ^  iht-  ^iiip  m  wliich  ho  returned 
was  more  richly  freighted  with  new  materials 
for  American  history  than  any  tliat  li  id  ever 
crossed  tho  Atlantic."  Mr.  Broiihc  ad  to(  .k  occa- 
sion to  gi^o  an  account  of  tho  ro-uhs  of  fiis 
enterprise  m  an  adtlresa  before  tho  New  York 
historical  society,  ^ov.  20, 1844,  IIo  depc^tod 
his  collection  in  the  secretary  of  state's  offlksS) 
and  made  his  finxd  report  m  a^'cnt^  in  Feliniary, 
1845.  All  these  documeuU  were  ordered  to  be 
published  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  March 
80, 1849.  On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
as  minister  to  England  in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead 
was  mado  secretary  of  logation,  and  remained 
at  London  until  1849.  lie  now  set  se  riously 
at  work  upon  his  "  History  of  tho  State  oi  ]sew 
York,"  the  first  vohitno  of  which,  containing 
tho  period  under  the  government  of  tho  Dutch, 
was  issued  from  tlie  prc^  in  1853.  In  the  same 
year  lie  was  a{>pointed  naval  oilicor  <  if  the  port 
of  New  York,  which  post  ho  held  till  1857.  Ho 
is  sUn  engaged  in  tho  preparation  of  his  history. 

BRODIE,  SiH  Hknjamin  Collins,  an  English 
surgeon,  born  at  Winterslow,  Wiitahire^  in  1783. 
He  was  ednoated  at  the  firee  school  of  Great 
"Winduiill  street,  Loudon,  and  at  St.  George's 
hospital,  under  6ir  Evertgrd  Home,  whose  soo- 
OMSor  he  became  in  1808,  first  as  assistant  snr- 
gQon  and  afterward  as  surgeon.  In  1811  he 
received  the  Copley  medal  of  tho  royal  sod* 
etf,  tho  Mgheet  prise  in  its  gift,  for  his  physi- 
ological papers  in  tlio  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." From  that  time  forward,  tiie  ctn'eer  of 
Brodie  has  been  one  eontinnoos  series  of  pro- 
fossional  successes.  From  1819  to  1823  ho  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  royal  college  of  snr> 
geons.  On  the  death  of  Sir  AaHey  Cooper,  ia 
1827,  he  became  first  surgeon  to  the  queen.  In 
1834  he  was  created  a  Imronet.  He  has  mnoe 
then  been  appointed  professor  of  tho  tnedioo- 
rhinirgical  society ;  vicc-prc'sident  and  president 
of  the  royal  ooUege  of  Burgeons :  member  of 
theeonneil  of  the  royal  sodety ;  ana  correspond* 
iug  member  of  the  institute  of  Frntice.  The 
degree  of  i>.  O.L.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1850 
hj  tlM  oniverri^  of  Oxford.  Sir  Bei^andn 
has  suggested  important  itnprovements  in  many 
kinds  of  surgical  instruments,  and  in  numerous 
eases  snbstitnted  simple  and  less  violent  methods 
of  surgicul  operation.  Be-ido  his  more  im- 
portant works  on  the  oft'octions  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  disessea  of  the  joints,  he  luis 
puulished  numerous  article^;  in  the  medical 
journals,  and  a  scries  of  romui  kablo  physiol<^oal 
papers  on  tho  action  of  tliL^  nervous  centres  in  iJie 

firodnction  of  animal  l  it  Tho  latter  werepnb- 
ished  in  the  '^PhilobOphiciiITrausactious''  from 
1810  to  1819.  The  published  works  of  Brodie 
are:  "Lectures  on  the  Dlsi.';t*ie^  of  the  Frinary 
Organs,"  last  edition,  Loud.  1S4'J;  "Observa- 
tions, Pathological  and  tSurirical,  on  Diseases  of 
the  Joint.''/^  5th  edition  in  8vo.,  Lond.  1861; 
**  Fhyaiologicai  liesearohes  ooiiecied  and  repnl)- 
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Uahed  from  the  FhQosophical  TranaaotionB," 
Lon<L  1851;  "Physiological  Inquiries,"  1864, 
(8d  edition,  1856). 

BRODY,  a  tovrn  in  Galicia,  in  the  circle 
of  23octow,  government  of  l>emberg,  under 
.the  sway  of  Austria,  alUiough  tho  privute  prop- 
erty of  the  counts  Potocki.  It  is  an  important 
commercial  focus,  not  only  for  Galicia,  Moldavia, 
'Wallachia,  Turkey,  and  Germany,  but  also  for  tho 
a^ioining  empire  of  Russia.  Its  population 
amounls  to  40,000,  principally  Jews.  In  1779 
it  was  established  by  Austria  as  a  free  port. 
It  is  dirty,  and  badly  built,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  Potocki  palace,  a  great  syna- 
gogtie,  and  several  churches.  It  is  tho  seat 
of  an  imperial  administrative  board  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  of  a  commercial  tribunal,  has  a  supe- 
rior school  for  tho  Jew:),  and  2  for  Christians. 
The  commercial  connection  of  Brotly  is  princi- 
pally Willi  Lci{>aic,  and  more  tlian  40  great,  and 
about  200  smaller  houses,  chiefly  Jewish,  monop- 
olize the  trade.  Tn-o  great  annual  fairs  are 
held,  and  tho  transactions  amount  to  about  920,- 
000,000  yearly.  Tho  traffic  is  in  grain,  horses, 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  furs,  leather,  wax,  honey, 
dried  fruits,  colonial  producU,  ironmongery, 
Jewelry,  wines,  porcelain,  dec.  It  also  has  exten- 
sive tanneries  and  linen  factories.  Tho  mercan- 
tile hou^^:•9  in  Brody  give  drafts  on  all  tho 
cxchangi's  of  Earo|>e,  Tho  nobility  of  tho 
aiyoining  Russian  provinces  ore  about  to  con- 
nect Bnidy  by  a  railroad  built  by  private 
enterprise  with  tho  city  of  Kiev,  tho  river 
DniefH-r,  and  the  great  Russian  net  of  railrootls. 
From  May  8  to  Oct.  7, 1849,  Brody  was  occupied 
by  Rusuan  troops.  Aug.  17  of  tho  same  year 
the  town  was  desolated  by  a  groat  fire. 

BROI^ZINSKI,  Kazimibbz,  a  modem  Polish 
soldier  and  l>orn  in  171)1,  at  Krolowko,  in 
the  south  of  Pi)land,  died  in  Dresden  in  1835. 
In  1809  ho  ontered  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  and  fought  against  the  Austrians;  in 
1812  he  was  emi>l<iyed  against  tlie  Russians,  and 
participated  in  tho  campaign  of  1818,  in  Ger- 
many, until  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  When  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
tho  utiiversity  of  Warsaw  wero  established,  ho 
became  prolossor  of  testhetica  and  literature, 
llij  poetical  productions  are  dl<rtinguishod  for 
their  suavity,  and  their  fidelity  to  nature  and 
the  national  life,  reproducing  tho  songs,  ideas^ 
And  manners  of  tho  villagers  and  peasantry. 
He  cxcdlod  also  as  a  translator,  and  introduced 
Scott's  masterpieces  into  the  literature  of  Poland. 
Brodzinski  was  tho  first  who  attempted  to  re- 
invigorate  Polish  poetry  from  tho  national 
sources,  instead  of  imitating  Ijitin  and  French 
models,  which  was  the  custom  up  to  his  time. 

BRUEKIICISEX,  J  AS  VA.v,  a  Dutch  soldier^ 
and  literary  man,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1649,* 
died  in  1 707.  Ho  wan  apprenticed  to  an  apothe- 
cary, but  became  a  soldier,  and  served  through 
the  campaign  of  ir.72,  and  afterward  accompa- 
nied his  rt'gimeiit  to  America  in  tho  fleet  under 
Do  Ruyter.  On  returning  to  Holland  ho  be- 
came acquainted  with  Gnevius,  whose  media- 


tion at  a  sabsequent  period  saved  hia  bm 
capital  punishment  for  having  acted  as  • 
ond  in  a  duel.  After  the  peace  uf  Rjtwiek  ii 
1607,  he  obtained  his  disoharge  ISrom  th«  lODf, 
and,  retiring  to  Amstetoren,  Eg  paawd  Am  ni 
of  his  days  in  literary  labor.  His  edtiin  ft 
Propertius  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  ITQi,  nd 
his  Tibnllus  in  1708. 

BROGLIE,  or  Bbogua,  the  name  of  i  brnfly 
originally  from  Piodmout,  established  in  Fnaei 
toward  the'  middle  of  the  iTth  century.— Viv 
Ton  FuAjiQoiA,  2d  duko  de  Broglie,  boroOdll^ 
1718,  died  in  1804,  at  Miinster,  ii  nni  liwtwil 
general  during  tho  7  yean'  war,  roitfid  tki 
Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Bergbeo,  wm  cmM 
a  princo  of  the  German  empire  by  Ttnai 
I.,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  manbl  4 
France,  in  1759,  and  became  ministarof  TO 
in  1789.   In  1702  he  led  a  body  of  Fiwk 
hni^rit,  who  invaded  Champogoe.— Ouoi 
YiOTOB,  prince  de  Broglie,  son  of  thepneti^i 
bom  in  1757  at  Paris,  died  Jane  27,1TH* 
tho  scafibld.    He  waa  elected  deputy  to  At 
atatee-general,  gave  evidence  of  libtovi  opi|diai, 
and  waa  fbr  a  while  prendent  of  tbeoomifitit 
assembly.  On  the  expiration  of  Im  toski 
reentered  tlio  military  service,  and  wm  Mtta 
brigadier-general  to  the  army  on  tb«  BUk 
After  tlie  10th  August,  1792,  he  refined  tot 
tho  decree  of  tho  TegislatiTe  aaaembljnfi 
ing  tho  power  of  tlie  king;  was arrsigMit^ 
fore  tho  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  exMMi'- 
AcuiixK  L{:oNCB  Victor  CoAStM,  dnbiCn 
of  tho  preceding,  a  French  statwrnm,  baii 
Paris,  Nov.  28,  1785.    He  was  only  9  yew* 
when  his  father  was  bebMded,  but  ha  te^  * 
protector  in  his  mother^a  2d  hosbaod,  )L  f i^ 
genson,  who  brought  him  up  withpatvnldR 
Yonng  Do  Broglie  gained  the  regard  of  lAf 
rand,  who,  in  1814,  presented  hut  oanoAri^ 
pointmont  to  the  new  chamber  of  peen  D** 
ing  tho  Hundred  Days,  he  waa  elected  <Amb 
the  national  guards.    Ho  married  at 
Feb.  15, 1816,  tho  daughter  of  Madaoiedoft* 
Subsequent  to  tho  2d  restoration,  be  f*"""^ 
titlo  of  duke,  instead  of  that  of  priDC«,f(^ 
ously  used  in  his  family.    At  the  trial  of  toW 
Ney  ho  used  every  effort  to  save  his  ^ 'J 
1822,  ho  denounced  the  slave  trade;  sad  m 
tho  revolution  of  July,  ho  succeeded  is  ail 
in  concluding  a  convention  on  tlie  ri^flf«*J 
by  which  he  hoped  to  suppress  that  tnda  W 
•was  appointed  minister  of  pnbUc  iiaind 
and  president  of  the  council  of  ststOi  Asf-^ 
1880,. but  soon  disagreed  with  bis  tull«#j 
and  resigned.    Oct.  11,  1832,  he  rrtPtoW**^ 
cabinet  as  minister  of  foreign  affiun, 
Marshal  Soult,  with  Guizot  and  TUwjjJJ 
colleagues.   Having  been  defeated  oo  t 
of  indemnity  to  the  United  Statei,he'** 
April  4, 1884.   In  1849,  lie  waa  ••"••yjj: 
legislative  aasembly  by  the  departnMot « 
and  figured  among  the  leaders  of  the  ^••'J 
tive  party.   In  1850,  he  repaired  toIi»d** 
a  visit  to  Ix)uis  Philippe,    lie  protaotrf 
the  coup  cTctat  of  Deo.  2,  1851,  wai 
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tbM  tmder  tin^  and  aftsnrard  vent  to  Lon» 

don.  On  his  roiarn  to  Prance  In  1862,  be  refused 
to  tjiko  tlie  oath  on  tho  constitntion,  and  tendered 
resignation  m  a  member  of  tho  ooonoil  of 
t!io  dcpnrtTTient  of  Euro.  In  1 850  h«  WM  miKto 
a  mem  ho  r  of  tho  French  academy. 

BR<X4NY,  Jeak  AixAinm^  a  cardinal  of 
Rome,  born  1S42,  at  Brogny,  near  Annecy,  in 
Savoy,  died  in  liome,  Feb.  16, 1428.  Although 
he  \ra9  a  swineherd  in  IdSTDnth,  ho  attained  Dj 
his  learning  and  virtues  a  position  of  great  fn- 
flnence  and  eminence  in  tho  churdi.  ilc  was 
■Qccossively  made  bbhop  of  Viviera,  of 
nrclibishop  of  Arlt  rind  bishop  of  G«:»ncTft,  ana 
finjilly  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  thw  church  of 
Rome.  Daring  the  great  schism  whicli  divided 
tlic  cimrch  for  more  than  40  years,  Brogny  tie- 
voted  himself  to  tho  "work  of  condUation.  Tho 
ooancil  of  Oonstanco  being  called  Ibr  that  pnr- 
poso  by  John  XXIII.  and  V-ie  pmporor  Sigis- 
mund ;  tlio  former  was  deposed  at  the  6th  ses- 
sion, aher  which  l'>ropmy  presided  as  senior  4N^ 
dliial  nntil  tho  4l8t,  when  Cardhaal  Colonna  was 
clectod  pope,  Nov.  14,  1417,  chiefly  through 
Brogny intiacnc^  under  tlw  name  of  Martin 
Y.,  and  tho  holy  see  was  once  more  establisliod 
at  Korne.  jVs  president  of  tho  council  of  Cou- 
stanoo,  he  haa  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  IIuss,  to  ■whom  ho  had  alujwn  proat 
kindness  during  the  trial,  haviug  visited  him 
several  times  in  his  prison^  and  exhorted  him, 
bnt  in  vain,  to  snvo  his  hfo  by  rcc.mtina:  hia 
creed.  The  cardinal  was  tho  founder  of  tho 
hospital  of  Annecy,  and  of  the  college  of  St. 
Kicolos  at  Avignon,  ond  of  voBOf  Other  nseftil 
and  cbaritablo  institutions. 

BRCK  J  L'E.  In  former  times,  tho  Irish  and 
Scotch  wore  a  sort  of  clog  or  shoo  made  of  nn- 
tnnnod  skin,  and  called  the  brogue  or  brogan. 
rhi*?  article  of  dress  fell  into  disn«e  early  in  tho 
10th  century,  and  the  snbstitnte  was  made  of 
tanned  leather,  with  thick  soles,  freely  studded 
tvith  large-headed  nails,  which  took  tho  name 
yf  the  article  they  sapplaotod.  Xbese  brogues 
>r  brogans  continue  to  be  worn  In  Ireland,  and 
vre  stroncr,  cumbrous,  and  heavy.  By  a  n.-itural 
>roooss  the  peculiar  maanat  in  Which  the 
.Toarcrs  of  tho  brogue  pronoraioed  the  Eni^h 
angnago,  caused  th:it  peculinr  pronunciation  to 
)o  universally  known  as  tho  brogue,  and  the 
ipplication  of  this  term  is  limited  almost  ex- 
lusively  to  the  Tri^h. 

BROKE,  Sot  Pniup  Bow»  Vkkje,  a  British 
!<!rairal,  the  eonimander  of  tho  Shannon,  which 
rij-itured  tho  American  frignto  Chesnpenko  off 
Boston  harbor,  in  1818,  bom  Sept  9, 1776,  died 
a  Bnffolkihire  In  1840.  He  was  edneeted  at 
h©  royal  academy  in  Portsmouth,  entered  tho 
tftvj  in  1792,  served  in  the  wars  between 
Trance  and  England,  and  -vrm  fn  oonunand  of 
ho  Shannon  protecting  tho  \'>  ^  fishorj'in  tho 
^roonlond  seas,  when  in  1812  war  was  declared 
tfie  United  States  nod  OreatBritahi. 
lo  was  dc^pntrln-f'!  ^vitli  n  --;'i:nTri,.T;  ti"^  Itlocknde 
ho  American  porta,  but  our  navy  did  not  con- 
ontrato  ilNlf  so  tt  to  engage  his  nnited  eqnad- 
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dron.  Ho  appeared  with  tho  Shannon  alone 
off  thr>  Imr^ifir  of  l^jston,  immediately  after 
C^t.  ]-:"i\vrencG  had  been  promotL^l  to  tho 
commmui  of  tba  OliSiepenko,  wliich  Avas  lyini? 
in  fhiit  harbor,  as  a  reward  for  his  late  victori- 
ous cruiso  in  the  Ilomct.  He  sent  a  letter  to 
Lawrenoa^  ebiUenging  him  to  an  engtgement, 
%vho.  however,  dooming  his  appearance  a  chal- 
lenge, Lad  ordered  tho  Chesapeake  to  lift  her 
anchors  before  the  letter  roaelMd its  destination. 
T!jo  Chcsapoako  was  badly  msnned,  equipped, 
aad  officered,  the  crow  being  to  ft  largo  extent 
foreign  msreenaries  murmuiag  about  their 
pri?e  money,  the  ship  being  one  of  tho  worst 
in  lim  navy,  tho  first  lieuteJiant  being  sick  ou 
shore,  and  the  posts  of  2  others  bcdag  filled 
mif1>ihipmen.  Yet  tho  ardor  of  Lawrence  afr 
milted  of  no  hesitation.  The  action  began 
June  1, 1818,  at  6  o^clock  p.  bl,  in  sight  of  the 
shoro  lined  with  spectators,  and  within  15 
minutes  Lawrcoco  was  mortally  wotmded  and 
Ms  ridp  In  tho  pojBssrion  of  tm  enemj.  This 
victory,  coming  after  nnmerons  rcven<"',  was 
extravagantly  applauded  iu  England,  and  Capt, 
Broke  was  immediately  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
hnronet,  and  tosde  knight  oommooder  of  the 

bath.   

BROEi:>r  WIND,  a  terrible  and  inonrabla 
diwaso  of  ill  !  lungs  of  the  hoi^.  incapacitating 
him  from  ail  violent  and  rapid  exertion.  It  is 
immediately  reoo^izable  by  the  manner  of 
breathing.  Tho  inspiration  is  performed  in 
somewhat  less  than  tho  natural  time,  but  with  an 
increased  degree  of  labor,  bnt  tho  expiration 
has  a  peculiar  diffioolty  accompanying  it.  It  is 
accomplished  by  a  double  effort,  in  tho  first  of 
which,  a-s  Mr.  Hlnino  has  well  exidiiined  it,  "the 
usual  set  of  ma'4<  les  operate ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  auxilinry  muscles,  partionlarly  the  abdomi- 
nal, aro  put  on  tho  stretch,  to  complete  tho  ex- 
pulsion more  perfectly ;  and  that  being  done, 
the  flank  falls,  or  the  abdominfll  muscles  relax 
with  a  kind  of  jerk  or  spasm."  Broken  wind 
is  preceded  or  aooompanied  by  ooogh — a  oou^ 
perfectly  ehiraoteiiBlHL  and  byirhich  the  hone- 
man  would,  in  tho  d.irtc,  delect  tho  existence  of 
the  disease.  It  is  short,  aeonin^ly  cut  ^u»t, 
grunting,  and  fallowed  by  wheenng.  Broken 
wind  is  believed  to  ho  heredit.iry,  nnd  in  somo 
degree  consequent  on  malformation,  on  a  narrow 
cdiest,  a  fragile  membsfane,  and  a  pradtopoittlon 
to  inflammatory  di-*ea50s  which  end  in  broken 
wind.  Hones  which  are  greedy  foedors,  and 
distend  the  stoniao9i  wHIi  large  quantities  of  iiH 
nutritious  food,  of  which  they  do  not  readily  get 
rid,  are  peooliarlv liable  to  broken  wind;  whioh 
may  also  1>e  prodneed  by  giving  a  hone  a  tapid 
and  severe  gallop,  on  a  full  stomach,  even 
where  there  may  have  been  no  chronic  afi'eo- 
tlons  In  opwatlen  hefbrsliand,  paving  the  way 
for  that  result  "^V!i  n  a  horso  i-s  onco  thor- 
oughly broken-winded,  there  is  no  possible 
cure;  for,  the  stnieiure  of  the  lungs  being 
broken  d  iv  n,  no  medicine  or  medical  fklU  can 
repair  the  damage.  The  evil,  however,  may  be 
psffisfced.  Thafood  glvmiahoiddbe  tiw  aoiB 
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nut  ri t  ition,  and  that  whicli  will  lie  La  tlio  smnlle^t 
rotii;  uis.  Good  oats,  little  hay,  no  chaff.  Green 
ftKxl  is  imrticuhirly  bciRfltinl,  and  carrots  yet 
more  8«),  iia  they  appear,  apart  from  their  natri- 
tious  and  sanative  character,  to  have  a  direct 
eflect  on  the  respiratory  organs.  There  are 
certain  remedies  by  which,  for  a  few  days,  a 
broken-winded  lior-o  iii;iy  bo  mado  to  apj>ear 
Kmndi  bat)  for  obvious  reaaoofly  they  are  not 
inserted  here^  as  they  caa  b«  of  no  poviUe 
utility,  and  only  :^».rvo  to  ndinlnistcr  to  vaud. 

BROKER  (tat  abrocator^  periuips  bom  tho 
8«con  akroeem^  to  break  np,  fhioi  whioih  to 
dv  riv.  d  abrouchment,  t!iu  l)rcaklni:»  up  gooJs  or 
selling  at  retail,  bee  BurrUl's  i^w  L*icLioa- 
vf*).  Tho  early  we  of  thto  term  designated  a 
retailer  of  p<»(>f1<»,  penemlly  snppof^d  Ut  bolcDg 
to  another  person,  au<l  thence  applied  U>  any 
one  making  A  bargain  m  tlio  agent  of  another  for 
the  sole  r>v  purclia-^o  uf  goods.  The  dij-linctivo 
character  ul"  a  broker  that  he  acted  iu  tho 
behalf  of  another,  and  in  his  name ;  at  least, 
when  tho  contract  came  to  be  oonsommatod, 
the  name  of  tho  principal  was  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  dis^Io-vd.  It  wiu>  a  further  inciileut  of 
ft  broker's  cmployinent  that  he  did  not  have 
poBoewion  of  the  goo&  told,  nor  reoelTe  po8MB> 
sion  of  tho  goods  purcha-*<.d,  in  which  resjioot 
lie  dilTered  from  a  factor.  And  these  priu- 
dplee  still  apply.  But  the  office  of  broker  has 
been  v:r-;ly  extended  by  the  increasing  exi- 
gencies of  coiniiiorcial  l<ti-liies«s.  The  principal 
obsses  arc  bill  brokers,  whose  employment  is  to 
bny  and  scl!  ni>tos  and  bills  of  cxehanjje;  stock 
brukert*,  w  ho  deal  iu  stocLiof  moneyed  corpora- 
tioDS  and  other  securities;  insurance  brokers^ 
who  are  agents  for  procuring  Uiaarance  on  ves- 
sels and  against  fire;  and  real  estate  brokers, 
who«)  biwiness  is  to  bay  and  sell  lands,  and  ob- 
taia  loans  or  pat  out  money  upon  mortgage  eeoo- 
ritj.  PawnbrokertdonotoooM  within  the  ttriet 
definition,  as  tliev  usually  do  busiiiv^s  on  tb<.Ir 
own  account,  that  is,  make  loans  upon  the  pledge 
of  personal  pn^ierty  deposited  with  them;  bat 
they  may  nl^o  nsc  tho  nicnej'  of  I'l'i  r  perj^ons 
for  siicli  iiivcdtmctit^i,  which  would  constitute 
agents,  but  not  necessarily  bndieriL  Sotfdmgn 
brokers,  who  buy  and  eell  Tinctirrcnt  money,  or 
exchange  diU'ereut  kinds  of  onrrc  ncy,  although 
they  may  use  flindf  plMed  iu  their  hands  for 
that  puri>osc,  are,  as  respects  tlieir  principals, 
rather  agents  than  brokers ;  for  although  a  broker 
is  an  agent,  yet  an  agent  is  not  ne*3cs8arily  a 
broker.  Ship  brokers  deal  in  the  purchasing 
and  selling  of  vessels,  and  procuring  freights. 
In  th'^  i-ity  of  London  it  is  required  titat  brokers 
should  have  a  license  from  the  mayor  and  al- 
denueo,  and  sive  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  ditties.  In  other  largo  commercial 
towns  of  Europe  a  license  is  generally  necessary 
Ibr  brokers  deuing  fan  stooikst  money  exchanges, 
insurance,  loans  upon  pledges,  &o.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  neither  uoenae  nor  secority  is  required, 
MCOept  aa  to  pawnbrokers;  bat  certain  regula- 
tions are  pre*>cribed  bylaw  in  respect  to  oertain 
bronchus  uf  butduess.   btock-jobbing,  by  which 


is  meant  the  selling  of  stocks  of  which  nntber 
the  broker  nor  his  principal  hastheactiuloTii- 
crship  at  the  time  of  m-\\  fiile,  is  prohibitei 
^\  ;igers  upon  stocks,  that  Lj,lhc!  noinmttlbujing 
or  selling  of  stocks  deUverablo  at  a  fatnre  time, 
with  tho  imderstanding  that  nothine  more  it  to 
be  done  than  to  pay  the  dUTerence  between  the 
price  agreed  and  the  market  price  at  tietim* 
named,  aro  declared  UlegaL  In  the  itits 
New  York,  the  rate  of  brakenp  is  ftnd 
law  for  procxiring  or  renewini;  loans.  Thelma- 
ness  of  pawnbrokers  b  in  iarge  cities  moiSj 
regnlatea  by  the  mnniotpal  authorities.  It  is  s 
general  provision  that  a  hirgor  interest  t!.in  *ie 
ordinary  le^'al  rate  may  be  taken  on  k.ai5  br 
pawnbrokers. 

BROMBERG,  a  goTcmmont  of  the  pmiatt 
of  Poseu,  Prusiaia;  area  4,i>t7  sq.  cml«^ 
ing  9  circles,  64  towns,  and  1,802  vilLigtg;  popi 
470,0^0,  of  whom  ^  aro  Catholics,  f^  ProtK- 
tajits,  and  Jews.  The  soil  is  sandy,  the  kt- 
lace  is  leveL  and  mostly  covered  with  voA 
and  the  agrumltoral  prodocUons  are  iownii&- 
oant  The  drde  of  Bramberg  has  60,000b- 
habitants,  and  the  capital,  of  tho  saibs  muk, 
oa  the  river  Brahe^  14^430.  The  Isttcrb^i 
gymnarinm  and  normal  aehools^  a  nnmber  of 
manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  leslh- 
«r,  sugar,  chicory,  Prussian  blu«>,  «Sic  Anil  , 
way  connects  the  town  with  Berlin,  Poscn.  i»3  | 
other  cities.  There  nro  I  Prote=;tiiiit  sad  1 
Oatholio  churches,  2  convents,  and  «  ^ 
gogue.  TliO  German  Catholic  oonnnoaiiy. 
wliioh  was  formed  hero  in  1845,  retarwd  to 
rruttoUntism  m  1553.  The  Bromben;»"l 
unites  the  rivers  Bralie  and  Netzo,  anl  to 
oj>cns  a  water  communication  batTMft  ^ 
\  u>tnla  and  the  Oder  and  Elbe. 

BROME,  RicuARn,  English  draraalbi. 
1662.  lie  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,1^ 
was  contemporary  with  Dedker^  F«4,  on 
Shirley.    He  was  oridnallv  n  roenisl  sermt 
BenJonson.   Tho  "Korthem  Lass,"  the  5?^ 
of  16  comedies  wMdh  he  wrote,  obtiitr. 
Jonson's  commendation.     Bromc  joinrf  i 
Thomas  Hey  wood  in  writing  the  *'Iaa<asti'^  ! 
"WitoheSj^and  2  other  plays.  Boon  after  bi»d«i^ 
his  plays  wore  collected  and  jiublished  by  Am* 
ANDiiu  BiiuME  (born  1620,  died  1666),  *^ 
though  a  namesake,  was  bo  relation,  and 
satirical  songs  and  epigrams  on  the  loyali^'*^ 
during  the  protectorate,  as  weU  as  awwl 
and  a  translation  of  llorsico. 

BBOMFIELD,  Joob,  an  AmerioaaBMrda^ 
bom  in  Newbnryport,  April  11, 177>,  * 
Boston,  Dec.  8,  1849.  lie  acquired  hij  fi»rt^ 
first  as  Eorooeaa  agent  for  American  mer^' 
me  bonaes,  uun  Xnf  engaging  for  a  year  in  bar. 
ness  in  Canton,  and  afierw  ard  by  invefitm^-- 
of  his  capital  in  Ri«toii,  w  h^ro  he  resided 
ing  Uie  latter  pn  t  >  t  his  life.  In  1845 1» 
Plowed  "npnn  tho  Boston  Athenfi?um  a  pift/- 
|25,000,  and  at  his  death  h©  loft,  mui\l^ic«aV'><" 
que<'t'4  to  several  charitalilA  institutions. 

r.r.OilTIELD,  William,  an  English  mrge^' 
born  at  London  in  1712,  diod  in  1792. 
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OTJO  of  tlio  fotir.(!ers  of  tho  Lock  hospital,  and 
the  first  soi^gouu  of  thut  institatioa.  lo  1761 
bo  fbmMd  ono  of  tbe  iirite  who  oondaetod  tho 

pnn'/'O-';  of  Mc-i^klonbiirg,  tho  ftituro  qit!>en  of 
Gt'orgd  111.,  to  London.  He  was  tho  inventor 
of  the  ifntaeylvm^  and  tild  voXbM  MTonl 
snr^ical  trofitises. 

BHUMINE  (Gr.  ^p«#Aot,  fetid  smtHX  an  elo- 
BMiitary  substanoo  extracted  from  the  bittern, 
or  nii-^ther  lifjaor  of  tlie  salt  ■vvork;',  tho  rcaidno 
iiflcr  ilid  common  salt  bus  bwn  c-buinod.  It 
exists  in  very  mlnnte  qnantitj  In  sea  water  and 
Mlt  springs  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  ocean,  and  in  wrenH  mlt  springs  in  the  In- 
terior of  Eiiropo  iind  Ainorir.i,  and  also  in  some 
minerala  aod  marine  and  fresh  water  planta. 
In  salt  wntw  H  Is  oomhliiod  with  magneinnm  or 
Milium,  f  inning  n  !iruinh1o.    Near  Freeport  in 
Fennsylvariia  it  is  extensively  mannfaotored 
from  ue  water  of  the  salt  springs.   It  was  first 
separated  and  recALTiizod  as  a  now  pnMtance  in 
1>'26,  by  Antoine  Jt  roino  I^alard,  a  chemist  of 
Montpellier.   Prof.  Silliman  was  the  first  to  de- 
toot  It  in  tVi?^  onnntn- ;  he  fonnd  it  in  tho  bittern 
of  tho  salt  wotka  at  Salina,  N.  Y.  Bromine  is  a 
'  iquid  of  dark  rod  color,  or,  by  transmitted  light, 
hyacinth  red,  and  so  volatile  that  a  drop  of  it  put 
in  n  flank  fills  it  with  vapor  like  that  of  fuming 
nitrons  acid.   A  taper  bunis  in  this  vapor  wit  h  a 
flame  ffreeu  below  and  red  abov<^  as  with  clilo- 
rfaie.  Ill  its  smdl  It  also  vesonblea  ehlorine ;  its 
taste  is  can«tic.  At  a  temperature  below  3^  F.  it 
becomes  a  bard,  crystalUne  mass,  brittle,  lamel- 
lar, and  of  a  yeuowish  brown  oolor.   At  119.6^ 
it  gives  off  a  vapor,  tho  density  of  which  is  5.51^ 
cotripari-d  with  air.    The  density  of  the  li<piid, 
compared  with  water,  i^  at  59°  F,,  2.98.    It  is 
cnltsblo  in  nlenhnl  atid  other,  and  sparingly  eo  in 
u  Mti  r,  ;^iving  to  tliis  an  oranore  color.    It  act^ 
I  owe rl silly,  liko  <  hldrine,  in  bleaching  vcgeta- 
l>le  substances,  destroying  the  blue  oolor  of 
indigo,  and  deoomjKwing  organic  snWanees. 
T]n'  inkin  is  corrixh'd  and  stained  yellow  hy  it, 
bat  the  oolor  aooa  disappears.  The  c><Hnbiiui- 
tlona  of  iodlno  are  deoompoaed  by  it,  and  It  do* 
composes  tho*«^  of  chldrino.    United  with  oxy- 
gen. BrOt,  it  forms  bromio  acid,  and  the  salts 
of  taH  are  bromates;  with  hydrogen,  Brll,  bro- 
iiiii!..-  nf  hyilroircn,  or  hvilrobroniic  acid,  which 
po^>ses*5os  powerful  aciJ  pro{»ertie«,  and  forms, 
with  baaea,  salts  called  hydrobromatcs.  Metals 
in  contact  with  its  fumes  combine  with  it  as  by 
combii-ition,  forming  bromides.    In  these  prop- 
erties, as  in  others  also,  bromine  resembles  io- 
dine and  chlorine.  It  is  applied  in  medical  treat- 
ment, in  its  aqueous  solution  of  1  part  of  bro- 
mine to  40  of  water,  for  similar  purposes  as 
iodine^  and  acts  more  powerfollj  i  u  alao  effi- 
cient w^ben  iodine  by  habit  hta  lost  its  action. 
It*-  n-<'  i-  ;i:irtii'ularly  for  ohronic  diseases  of  tho 
skin,  and  as  a  wash  tot  scrofoloos  tumors  and 
nlMTs;  latterly  it  baa  been  AMmd  a  valnablo 
reined V  in  rr..i;j).    In  the  urt=i  it  is  irsed  in  th  * 
da^^U'  i  ro  .'^yjKj  process  for  adding  to  the  etR,>cL 
of  the  i  liine  in  rendering  the  metaUic  plate 
aesiaible  to  the  nqn  of  tba  aaii^  tba  plata^  aftor 


the  application  of  tlio  io<15no,  bein^  wot  with 
the  aqaeosa  solution  made  vei7  weak. — Com- 
nerdal  bromine  la  apt  to  be  contamioBtod  with 

chlorine,  iodine,  water,  and  carbon,  tho  last  in 
the  form  of  tho  binary  comi>ouud  bromide  of 
carbon,  an  aromatic,  colorless,  oily  liquid  left 
after  distilling^  the  bromine;  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  G  or  8  per  cent.  Chlorine  is  made 
me  of  to  detect  the  presence  of  bromine  and  to 
separate  it  from  it^^  combinations  with  ma^e- 
sinm  and  sodium.  In  a  solution  free  uf  or^janio 
matters,  chlorine,  if  added  not  in  excess,  either 
in  a  current  of  the  gaa  or  as  strong  chlorine 
water,  canses  the  bromine  to  be  liberated,  and 
tliis  then  j[;  ii  i:  ts  its  orange  color  to  i!ie  wilu- 
tioiL  On  boiling  thb  adlnticm  the  bromine 
eaoapea  In  wd  Taporf ,  whieh  nay  be  eondenood 
into  tlio  liquid  form.  Several  otlier  prot^^sses 
are  given  for  obtaining  it  from  sea  water, 
pbmts,  &C.,  and  for  separating  it  ftom  all  traeat 
of  chlorine,  iodine,  i¥c. — Bromine  acts  as  a  poi- 
son. A  caso  occurred  a  few  years  since  on 
Long  island,  in  which  an  onnea  eansed  death 
in  7  to  8  hours.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
Uio  violently  irritant  poisons — inflammation  of 
the  throat,  mouth,  at  1  .  4  .  and  incessant  bnrn- 
ing  pains.  The  beet  antidota  is  said  to  be  am- 
monia. 

BIlO^^fl.EY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Englaiul,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  pop.  4^127. 
It  oonslrts  oblefly  of  one  long  and  neatly  bnilt 

street,  contuins  some  pood  houses,  a  AVell-on- 
dowed  school,  a  handsome  college,  founded  by 
Bishop  Werner,  In  1066,  for  the  residence  and 
8npt»ort  of  40  clorgyinoti'^  wi  lows,  and  a  fine 
Gothic  church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Joitnaoo. 

BROMME,  Tr.ArooTT,  an  cntcrpriang  Ger-* 
man,  Iwrn  near  Leipsic  in  1S02,  learned  the 
book-tra-le,  at  the  same  time  Ftudying  various 
brandies  of  science,  settled  in  the  United  States 
in  1820,  trnvell«*d  extensively  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  orul  (  1  i'l  the  West  Indies  as  surpeon 
of  a  Ck>lombiau  war  schooner,  was  detained  at 
Haytl  for  a  Tear  as  prisoner,  but  with  pemUs- 
sion  to  explore  the  island.  Released  .'uid  in- 
demnified by  tho  Colombian  government,  he 
retoznad  to  Germuir,  where  he  became  a 

Eartner  In  'Walther jmblishing  Tionse  of 
iresden,  and  wrote  a  good  number  of  books 
on  his  travels  in  the  new  world,  whii  h  ]<ri)ved 
very  neceptable  to  eniicrants,  his  ffau-!-  vnd 
litiac'  lucU  far  A^^swamlrer 7Uich Nord',  MiUel'^ 
vnd  Sud'Ameriea^  pastsing  through  T  editions 
from  1839  to  1866.  Transferring  bis  eetabUah- 
ment  to  Stuttgart,  in  1844,  he  continued  to  de- 
rote  his  att  0  n  t  i  ^  <  It  to  the  same  dassof  publio.ati  un^ 
His  new  guide  book  for  emigrants  to  Anwrica 
appeared  in  18S8.  ijnong  the  other  valaahle 
jtublioation'*  of  his  establishment  is  a  map  to 
Humboldt's  "Cosmosi"  with  42  plates  (1854), 
and  tiie  VoUttnaUtr^fmhUKU  of  Ksbaiu  (1867). 
— Karl  RrDOLF,  a  brother  of  the  ])recedin(r, 
born  in  1804,  acquired  distinctitm  m  a  naval 
engineer,  and  having  explored  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  mada  some 
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new  inventionfi  and  improremenU  ia  nAval  bat- 
toriea,  he  received  ou  appointment  in  the  Greek 
nary  in  1827,  as  Isb  lieuteniuit  uf  the  fri^ato 
IloUas  taking  a  dii^tingnisLcd  part  in  tlio  war 
against  the  pirates,  in  tbo  siege  of  Chios,  and 
tlio  blockade  of  Navorino,  and  Bubse<iuently 
ia  the  expluits  of  Miaulis  at  Autirrhiuin,  Lo- 
panto,  and  Missolonghl.   Ho  was  eventaalljr 

{•roinoted  to  the  command  of  tho  con*©tto 
psara,  and  despatched  with  tliat  vos»el  to 
dandia  to  escort  tho  Christiaa  fugitives  back 
to  Greece.  In  1831  ho  entered  tlio  ministry 
of  marine,  and  was  devoted  to  tho  organixa- 
tion  of  tho  Greek  navy  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  which  induced  hiiu  to  travel  abroad 
until  tho  accession  of  Otlio  to  tho  throne  of 
Greece,  when  ho  was  reinstated  in  Lis  fonuer 
position  and  apiiointodcommaudcr  of  tho  Greek 
steam  frigate  Ilennes.  Subsequently  ho  was 
employed  in  various  functions  connected  with 
tho  naval  service,  and  liaviug  projected  tho  es- 
tablishment of  a  naval  academy,  this  was  joined 
to  tho  royal  military  academy,  both  institutions 
being  placed  Budor  his  direction,  as  2d  com- 
mandant, in  1839,  and  under  his  control,  as 
»ui)erior  commandant,  during  tlio  period  of  tho 
September  revolution  of  1843.  lie  officiated  in 
tliis  ca^>acity  until  18  t8,  when  ho  was  summon- 
ed to  !■  rankfort  to  toko  part  in  tho  organization 
of  tho  projected  German  fleet.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  truce  with  Donnmrk  ho  was 
sent  to  Bremerhaft'ii,  and  eventually  appointed 
roar  admiral  of  tho  German  navy.  After  tlio 
dissolution  of  tho  fleet  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Bremerhafon,  engaged  in  writing  his  memoirs, 
having  previously  published  a  number  of  other 
works  in  German,  Engli^sh,  and  French,  chiefly 
on  naval  subjects.  In  Maj*,  1857,  ho  accepted 
employment  in  tho  Austrian  service,  as  engi- 
neer-in-t  hief  in  the  navy,  at  !^ilan. 

BRONX'UITIS,  an  iulkmmatory  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrano  of  tho  bronchi,  or  of 
the  air-pn-ssages  below  tho  bifurcation  of  tho 
trachea;  it  ia  also  aUled  catarrhal  fever,  and. 
when  it  occurs  epidemically,  tlio  "grippo'' 
and  influenza;  it  may  bo  cither  acuto  or 
chronic.  All  ages  aro  liable  to  it,  csi>ocially 
infancy  and  old  ago;  it  is  most  frequently  pro- 
duced by  colli,  suddenly  checking  the  cutaneous 
transpiration ;  it  may  also  bo  caused  by  any  ir- 
ritating gas;  it  is  most  common  in  tho  spring 
and  autumn,  or  when  Uio  atmospheric  changes 
aro  tlio  greatest ;  it  is  a  common  companion  of 
tlie  measlos,  whooi>iiig-couj;h,  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  mucous  membrauo  is  found  more  or  less  in- 
jected and  rod,  cvon  in  the  smallest  divisions, 
and  nometimea  tliickcned,  which  is  a  grave 
complication  in  tho  minuto  branches;  tho  se- 
cretions vary  according  to  tlio  doCTCO  and  stage 
of  the  inflmumatiou,  and  may  uo  abundant, 
white,  and  frothy,  or  thick,  yellowish,  and 
purulent.  It  comes  on  with  tho  symptoms  of 
a  common  cold,  accompanied  by  fever;  tho 
pain  in  tho  chest,  headache,  and  dry  hacking 
cough  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  when  tho 
cough  becomes  frequent,  oud  tho  c:c2'*^^<^ 


ration  viscid  and  'white;  the  bresiUng  1» 
comes  laborious ;  the  chest  is  sooorou,  Ut 
filled  with  rules  more  or  less  macoas  looni- 
ing  to  the  amount  and  viscidity  of  the  Iroochid 
secretions.   After  a  few  days  those  BjmptutM 
begin  to  decrease  in  severity,  the  oxpeokntci 
matters  become  purifonn,  indicating  toe  dtdiM 
of  tho  inflammation,  and  the  disease  eodi  k 
what  may  bo  called  a  critical  evacoatioLly 
copious  perspiration,  sedimentary  nriiwTw 
rhooa,  dec.    In  the  ayspnoea  of  hronchitii  tia 
chief  difficulty  is  in  inspiration,  whidx  is  aooofr 
plished  only  by  tho  aid  of  all  the  seoeM^ 
muscles;  tho  expiration  ia  performed  with  mm; 
tho  respiration  of  pneumonia  is  merely  aoMb* 
rated,  without  obstructed  inspiration,  linlMtki 
minuto  bronchi  aro  also  affected.  In  ca^Ssj 
bronchitis,  tho  mo^t  common  form  in  chiUn 
and  in  typhoid  conditions,  and  highly  dn^ 
ous,  tho  obstruction  f^om  tho  viscid  gecreba 
is  such  that  entire  lobules  of  tho  long  nujb 
collapsed  from  the  inability  of  the  air  to  oUr, 
the  forced  expiratory  act  is  \  stroQgsrtbttAt 
cxtremo  force  of  inspiration,  though  otStB 
inspiration  is  more  of  a  muscular  s/OtUaacifr 
nary  expiration ;  tho  effect  of  obstnctkaiili 
expel  Uio  air  from  tho  lobules,  ftomthiMM' 
parativo  weakness  of  tho  inspiratory  set,  i/HA 
draws  back  tho  ins]>issatod  mucos  into  At 
bronchi,  thus  preventing  tho  entrance  of  ttW 
not  the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  ooobaM 
air  by  every  forced  expiration.   For  » 
count  of  the  stages  of    bronchial  ooSipNi** 
state  analogous  to  that  of  tho  non  Mj*** 
fcBtol  lung,  and  including  lobular  pneomflMijto 
pneumonia  of  children,  many  camified  CM*- 
tious  of  tho  lungH,  tho  pcripntimtmim 
nitanU,  hyj>o»tatique^  catarrkaiSf  aod  ^f'** 
of  authors,  and  consdtutiug  tho 
nominated  apn€Utnato»is  by  Fuchs,  thstf** 
is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  G»irdo»» 
bronchitis,  published  in  1860.  Broodii** 
children  is  almost  alwajB  oombioed  vift ' 
flammation  of  the  pulmonary  tubsUoc^  ^ 
stituting  broTteho-^neumonia.    The  tn/M^ 
of  acuto  bronchitis,  which  is  geneiiDji|J* 
dangerous  diaoasu  except  in  old  persooiiH* 
children,  is  by  antiphlogistics  (though 
ing  is  rarely  nooesaaryX  emollient  drinb,!*^ 
ics  when  the  obstruction  ia  ^fmX,  satoig 
narcotics,  and  cutaneous  rerulsiyeiL  lacli^ 
bronchitis,  whether  a  sequel  of  tho  ■OiA^*' 
disease  of  old  ago,  thoro  aro  fewer  martoo* 
flammation,  but  more  of  thickening  sad 
tut  ion  of  tho  air- tubes;  tho  cough  »g(M4 
loose,  and  the  expectoration  abunoaot  sadM^ 
with  little  dyspnoea;  sometimes  it ■Monv^ 
local,  and  more  annoying  tlian  dangMTCNMi  i| 
treatment  is  principally  hj  remlflTSS  to  • 
skin,  tonics,  stimulant^  expectorants,  IM' 
tention  to  tho  ndes  of  hygiene.    In  muj^ 
ditions  of  clironio  bronchitis,  asdklB*^ 
pliod  in  the  form  of  vapor  aro  exoeefiaw* 
ful ;  in  tills  way  narcotic^  expectorant^ 
lauts,  astringents,  sedatireai  and  altt 
may  bo  applied  to  the  very  seat  of 
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in  ft  natonl  tiwniMrr,  snd  wfAoot  ddnglng  the 

ttoinach  with  irritating  xnixturcH ;  coJ-liver 
ol^  faael  oil  and  ^irits  coDtaining  it  are  also 
Ixnefleial  in  man^  fbnnf  aiimilifiiig  pnthMs.— 

TI:o  n.imo  bronchitis  i«  popiiliirly  given  to  dis- 
ease of  the  folliclea  of  the  muoooB  mcmbraiio  of 
the  fitr  pasngos,  generally  aboro  bronobial 
ni\  i-ion  of  the  tracliea ;  the  diiteaae  thtir*  named 
is  more  ^uniliarlj  known  aa  "  clergyman's  sore 
tbroat,"  from  the  fteft  fhatfUa  daaa  of  pnbUo 
Fpcakcrs  ia  particularly  Bubject  to  it.  It  may 
aiTevt  the  nose,  posterior  fauces,  or  larynx,  and 
is  properly  cauM  eatarrb,  pliaryn^tis,  laryngi- 
tis, tracheitis,  and  oven  !>riiticliiti-^,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  air-passages  att'ected ;  the  seat 
«f  the  (liieaBe  is  originally  in  the  foQides  of  ttie 
mein>^rane,  and  it  may  therefor.'  l  o  called  fol- 
liculitis. In  the  incipient  stages,  as  found  in 
the  pharynx,  there  is  rarely  any^  tronbleaome 
ronj;!!  ;  but  the  aTnindant  Fccrotion  of  the  fol- 
licles causes  an  incessant  hawking  to  dear  the 
ffaroati  from  tba  tenadona  araeooa.  It  !a  move 
common  in  man  than  in  women,  in  tho  pr'']?or- 
tion  of  8  to  1.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  coni- 
plioation  of  ehronie  bronchitis,  with  the  aspe»> 
torntion  of  ft  chararteristio  opaqno  matter 
mingled  witli  the  transparent  mucus.  Whea 
the  follicles  of  tha  Ittynz  and  trachea  are  in- 
volvcd,  a  couch  comes  on,  attended  with  ftee 
vi<rid  pputa  from  the  beginning,  in  this  differ- 
ing from  pbthiaia;  there  ia  alao  great  mantal 
depression,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  never- 
ceasing  hope  of  the  con^iumptive,  In  ca^  of 
idceralioiiof  the  follicles,  tlie  cough  is  paroxys- 
mal and  severe;  if  the  epiglottis  be  affecte^ 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  pain  and 
sometimes  dyspnoea.  The  disease  may  desce  nd 
into  the  stomacli,  causing;  a  form  of  dy^jjepsia, 
which  yields  to  the  intvraal  administratiun  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  Though  the  system  may 
T>e  implicated,  the  disease  is  oi?-«entialIy  local, 
and  is  best  treated  by  topical  applications,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr. 
Ilorneo  Green,  of  New  York,  has  been  mainly 
ini'triuncctal  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  profession  the  remarkable  effects  of 
the  nitrate  of  nilver  in  tliis  and  kindred  com- 
plaiutiL  provhig  ila  eflicacy  and  safety  in  cases 
rieretofore  considered  beyond  the  rMMsh  of  art 
Inhalations  of  medicated  vapors  are  also  of 
great  service.  In  a  special  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Green  has  given  the  symptoms,  couae^ 
and  treatment  of  this  di«'a.<o,  illustrated  by  nn- 
mcrou3  causes,  showing  its  termination  in  com- 
plaints resembling  oMMUHiptiOM,  imlaaaaneBtad 
by  suitable  remedies. 

BRONDSTED,  Peder  Or.rp,  a  Danish  archa)- 
oloL'i«t,  bom  near  Horsen,  province  of  Jutland, 
Kov.  17,  1780,  died  from  a  fall  of  his  horse,  in 
Copenhagen,  June  S6, 1843.  He  explored  Greece 
in  1 81 0  in  company  with  other  savants,  received 
on  his  return  in  1818  an  appointment  as  professor 
at  the  Clopenhagen  university,  and  in  1818  that 
of  aLrent  of  hi?  government  at  Kome.  Having 
obtained  the  latter  appointment  with  a  view  to 
promote  Us  arohcBological  labors,  he  afterward 


expioied  Sldlf  and  tibe  loidan  lR!an&,  visited 

Trance  and  England,  and  on  his  final  return  to 
Copenhasea  in  1832  he  officiated  as  director  of 
tiie  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  aa  professor, 
and  lastly  a^  rector  of  the  university.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  writings,  pronunent  among 
which  is  his  wmk  on  his  traTcls  and  inrestiga- 
tioiis  in  Greece  (2  vols.  Puri-s,  1820  and  1830). 

BKONGiilAliT.  L  AuixAKoaa  Tuionons, 
e  French  architeet,  bom  in  Faille  Feb.  15,  1780, 
died  there  Juno  6,  1S15.  He  was  ttie  son  of  an 
apothecaiT,  and  was  destined  to  become  &  phy- 
tmuk,  Aiber  continuing  the  study  of  meduilne 
fi  -  n  time,  however,  he  tnmcd  his  attention  to 
the  &tudy  of  art.  Having  become  £uniliar  with 
the  exact  aelencei  aa  a  preparatton  for  hia  med- 
ical education,  he  wa3  well  prepared  to  Ftudy 
architecture,  and  his  taste  led  him  to  adopt  that 
proi^on.  He  became  tiie  pupil  of  Botu£e,  aa 
architect  of  some  repntc  for  building  private 
residences  of  a  splendid  kind,  although  his  name 
ia  not  eonneeted  with  the  bnOdlng  St  any  mcn- 
mnental  structure.  Bron^niart  became  an 
adept  in  the  same  line,  and  m  1773  commenced 
a  career  of  success  which  only  ended  with  hIa 
life.  At  that  time  few  public  buildings  were 
erected  in  Paris,  but  immense  activity  was  man- 
ifested in  the  conatmeticD  of  |»alatial  private 
residences.  Brnn:"i!art  constructed  the  hotel 
du  rtetit  palais  d  Orleans,  and  the  adjoining 
h6tcl  of  Madame  de  Montesson.  He  also  built 
the  hotel  Bondy,  better  known  as  the  hotel 
Frnjscati,  in  the  rue  Richelieu.  Many  of  these 
splendid  residences  are  now  being  demoUdftad 
to  make  room  for  buildings  of  a  more  rom- 
mercial  and  productive  character.  The  hotel 
Osmond,  the  hAtel  Honaco,  and  many  of  the 
splendid  hon«e«i  on  the  new  boulevards,  and 
tne  avenues  IcatJ^ng  from  the  hotel  dea  Inva- 
lides  to  the  Feole  militaire  in  Paris,  were  coD- 
Ftructed  by  Brongniart.  Heal^^o  built  the  con- 
vent of  tlio  Capuchin  monks,  witii  its  church, 
in  the  ehawalie  d^Antin,  now  tranafbrmed  into 
the  Bourbon  college.  Being  a  man  of  taste  as 
w<^  as  science,  he  wa.s  mucn  consulted  by  rich 
ftmilieat  in  aU  their  architectural  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  distribution'^  of  their  parks 
and  gardens.  Ho  designed  and  laid  out  the 
parkof  Ifaupertuis,  dc^ribed  for  its  charms  in 
tho  poem  of  Delille  on  "  Gardens."  lie  also 
mad©  uuinorous  designs  for  ornaments,  vases, 
and  •furniture,  boUi  for  private  establishm^ita 
and  for  tlio  gorcmmcnt.  At  the  ago  of  88 
Brongniart  wjvs  elected  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  architecture,  and  he  was  also  the  of- 
ficial architect  of  many  chartered  companies 
and  public  bodies,  but  it  was  only  toward  the  * 
end  of  his  career  that  he  was  appointed  archi- 
tect of  the  Bounce  and  of  P^'^o  la  Chaise. 
II.  ^Vatoob  Loris,  chemist,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  died  in  Paria,  Feb.  24,  1804.  He 
was  apothecary  to  Louis  XVI.,  professor  at 
the  college  of  pharmacy,  and  aifterward  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  He 
was  the  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Fonrcroy  at 
the  lyceum  of  the  repubHo,  end  (dso  at  the  jot* 
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din  da  plantet,  in  Paris.  Daring  a  portion  of 
tho  revolutionary  period,  before  ho  obtained 
Lis  professorship  of  t  in  ini-try,  ho  wn-'  apothc- 
Cttry  to  the  army.  Ho  wrote  vauch  in  the 
Joarnali  of  adeno*  in  bli  dajr,  and  pnbUahed 
somo  important  papers  on  chi  tiii>trv;  among 
others,  **An  Analytical  Table  of  the  €om- 
Vinitions  tud  Decompositions  of  IMiferent  Sab- 
st:uirvs ;  or,  Ezplanatorv  Mtthotls  i>f  tho  sci- 
©iic<j  '  (I'aris,  1778).  III.  Alkxanukk,  chem- 
ist and  goolofi^ist,  tho  son  of  tho  architect,  born 
ill  Piiris  in  1770,  died  there  in  1847.  lie  wiis 
eorlj  tnuned  to  scientitic-  pursuits,  and  at  the 
■00  of  90,  on  returning  from  a  vhit  to  Eoig^cL 
he  occupied  in  studying  tlie  bc-st  moan-s  of 
iiupruviug  the  art  of  onomolling  iu  Fraucc.  IIo 
was  afterward  engaged  in  tho  medical  depart- 
mvtt  oi  the  anujr,  and  on  returniiig  homo  in 
1801,  WM  appoIntM  diiwstor  of  the  niaxnifkoto- 
ry  of  porcohuii  at  Pcvrt  -*.  In  IBOTho  coiiiiioved 
a  treatiflo  on  DuncralogT,  which  was  a  staodard 
woric  on  tiie  ralifeet  uo  was  alio  appointed 
proffi^sor  nf  niincra!n;^y  at  the  garden  of  phii:t-!i, 
and  moch  of  his  tiuio  v>  m  spent  in  tho  study  uf 
aoologf,  with  Onrier  and  other  celebrated  tiat- 
uralisla.  IIo  nndertook  tlio  tlassiflcaliori  of 
reptiles,  and  described  tho  trilul  itc-i,  a  very 
■Inpilar  family  of  fossil  onistaceuii  >,  differing 
widely  from  all  tho  living  forms  of  Uic  present 
day.  Cuvicr  wji^  tlica  occupied  iu  the  study  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  t7}>ei},and  Brongni- 
art  assisted  him  greatly  by  exploring  and  cx- 
pldning  tho  geolo^cal  formation  of  Montmartro 
and  its  fossil  treasures;  tli<  ir  jtiiiit  luhi>r8  being 
pnhlished  in  the  celebrated  heaorwtim  giolo- 
giquc  dm  entinmt  Parit.  He  travened 
over  tho  iiortln-ru  ninl  ^uuthfrn  pnrt.'^  of 
Europe,  exploring  every  region ;  and  was  the 
fintto  give  tho  world  anaeeorate  chronological 
acconnt  of  tho  different  suprrflcial  strata  of  the 
eartli'ii  crust  in  various  parts  of  tho  globe,  lie 
was  elected  membw  of  tho  acudoiny  of  Boieneai 
ill  ISIT),  and  vtm  connected  with  the  pro- 
grosis  of  tho  phy-iioal  j*ciences  in  nearly  all 
Sieir  branches  'during  40  years.  In  1846 
he  pabliihed  a  treatise  on  tho  fictile  arts 
(TVuiU  de$  ort§  eframi'/ues),  which  is  deemed 
the  most  perfect  work  of  tho  kind  over  pub- 
U»hed.  Iv*  ADounis  Tn&ojpiuLS,  a  botajiist, 
■on  of  the  wroceding,  bora  in  Paris,  Jan.  14, 
1801.  Ho  nrst  ^itndiod  inodlcine,  and  riix-lvcd 
hia  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1826 :  bat 
•ftenrard  tomed  fab  attention  to  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  and  aritcdiluvhiii  jubytolopy.  In 
1834  he  was  t-ltsoied  a  member  of  die  academy 
of  sciences,  as  successor  to  Desfontflines ;  and 
in  1839  prufcaflor  of  botany  at  the  mnfienm  of 
natural  iiistury  in  Paris,  llis  researches  have 
been  various,  and  Ua  works  an  nnmerons. 

BBONN,  IlKcrRion  Okoho,  r  Ocrman  natn- 
laBit  and  professor  at  tho  muvtraity  of  Xlci- 
delborg,  born  March  8, 1800,  tho  author  of  many 
Taloable  pnbUoationg  on  various  branches  of 
natural  wsienoe.  Among  his  more  recent  works 
1^  one  on  sx>viioral  zoolo^'y  (I'^jii);  ""da  8d  and 
enlargt^  editioa  of  one  of  hia  moet  importaot 


productions,  Letima  M»gno»tictL,  whidi  n 
originally  ptibltahed  in  1884,  appeared 

BRONXEK,  JoTi.vxK  Puilipp,  a  Geniai 
writer  on  winea,  bom  in  179S|  a  rcnkit  ^ 
Wieadoch,  near  Beldfllberf^  die  antbatof  )&■ 
tinot  treatises  on  the  variiris  w  ine-;  of  Earojif. 
travelled  ejiiemively  in  order  to  iamiliarize  }m- 
self  with  tlio  best  methods  of  cnltiraA^  tbt 
rinco  and  holds  tho  j)Osiliorv  of  councillor  k 
uiutters  of  agriculture  to  the  grand  doke ««' 
Baden.  lie  possesses  a  remarkaUa  eollMfift 
of  tho  difTcroiit  tivpri-nfn.i  of  grapes  m'>  d 
which  h  loiQwn  uudur  tlic  name  of  lla  CnXr 
ner  grape. 

BRONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  profiaMix 
Catania,  near  Uio  western  base  of  Mt.  Etna  ftba 
ft  mmilKT  of  rhurcho.-^,  convents,  a  eeminarr,iix- 
ufactures  of  woollen  and paper,andtndeiD  vine, 
oil,  silk,  grain,  and  frnitK  Inimtlw¥«i(tE 
tau  govcrnniont  conferred  the  title  of  Mf:: 
BrontO|  with  a  re  venue  of  aboat  $1S,7(^  i-* 

Lord  KfllMm.   The  town 
much  from  an  eartliqnalco  in  IS32.  Pop.  9  : • 

BRONTfi,  CiiAKLOTTK,  an  English  dotc1> 
the  8d  in  a  funily  of  «  chOdreQ,  nil  d&iigl:» 
but  one,  bnm  nt  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  Afri 
21,  1810,  died  at  Ilaworth,  March  81,  I^i 
Her  father,  tho  Rev.  Patriek  BrontS,  ti-  i 
native  of  Ireland;  at  the  n;re  of  25  b«« 
terod  St.  John's  college,  Cainbridge:  to* 
his  degreo  nearly  4  years  after ;  was  ord:i> 
to  a  charge  in  E^ex ;  removed  into  Tort*''''- 
and  held-  for  5  years  tho  curacy  of  ftrtW. 
where,  in  1^^12,  he  w.>ood  and  nurriedisi:! 
dolioatOi  phun  woman,  named  Maria  BncTrl 
Soon  after  the  Urth  of  lib  9d  da&ghtrr, 
became  curato  of  Thornton  chiircli,  - 
1820,  muiister  of  Gawoiih^  where,  the  lu' 
y^,  he  bnried  his  wife.   He  was  a  Uni  e^' 
nest,  upright  man,  nniting  much  s'.rc-Tif-t  : 
character  witJian  lri;sli  inflammabilitv  ofua;'' 
subject  to  fits  of  intense  wrath,  \vl]i(  Ii,liOT»^' 
Avhen  lie  could  not  hold  in,  he  had  a 
way  of  venting   on  inanimate  object*, 
always  managed  its  explosion''  so  tint 
should  puffer  by  them.    IVoni  hi-^narroww*^ 
and  high  s)«irit,  t!io  little  motherless  floA'f^ 
early  inured  U>  industry  and  self-denial;  v 
by  the  habits  and  circnmstances  of  the 
they  were  in  a  remarkable  degree  cot  off  fr« 
the  ordinary  deli^dit-*  of   childhiKxl.  ^ 

Sto  such  as  they  could  find  or  make  sn^  - 
snudvee.  Tbeir  plalnneas  of  Uving  »t 
almost  from  the  cradle,  to  a  course  of  i--- 
thtnking;  even  their  childish  prattle 
public  affairs  and  pnblio  oharaelefs;  t^«^ - 
politics,  literature,  arguments  of  stat*,  cf*- 
of  othica,  of  art,  wero  tho  material  of  tbcir ' 
ride  BpoTts  and  recreations.    In  1824,  f  -- 
Intto  and  3  of  her  5i!-ter:>,  ]Srari.%  "Elizabeti.  > 
Emily,  were  put  to  n  school  at  a  plao*  ^  - 
Cowan's  Bridge.    The  school  liad  boiai  li^ 
established  by  a  wealthy  and  benevol^rtck^ 
man,  with  a  view  to  provide  instractieo  tf^' 
dau^'hters  of  clergymen  of  limited,  me-na.  ' 
aitoAtiott  tat>ved  to  be  nnlMWilUiy;  tht  «^'^ 
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Traq  in  some  respects  not  well  managed;  tbe 
founder,  who  abo  exerdsed  the  duef  oootrol, 
was  so  atudoDS,  and  to  irnwiM  in  his  anxiety, 

to  iiiako  the  pnpils  good,  that  he  fVul  not  tako 
aafficient  care  to  raako  them  bappj.  What 
with  aoaat  rappliea,  vlllaiunu  oooker7,  and 
hard  discii'lino,  the  poor  girls  suffered  much.  In 
the  spriDg  of  1825,  a  ferer  invaded  the  school, 
and  laid  its  hand  on  many  of  the  inmates. 
The  IIt' .ntc-.i  ci^caped  its  tonch,  but  tho  health 
of  tlio  two  elder  was  so  far  impaired  in  other 
yr&ja  that  tliey  liad  to  betaken  home;  and  both 
of  thorn  die<l  in  the  course  of  the  sninraer.  The 
bitter  experiences  of  the  place  sank  deep  into 
the  mhid  of  Cfliarlotte;  their  inflnoioe  Uvea 
more  or  le■^■^  in  all  her  writin^rs,  hut  c^pecl.illy 
in  the  sombre  fosciuation  which  broods  over  the 
pages  of  '*Jane  £}to,^'  the  t«oa31eot$ons  of  the 
school  bein^j;  largely  drawn  upon  for  tho  inci- 
dents and  chxiracters  of  that  remarkable  novel. 
In  the  autumn  of  1685,  Oharlotte  and  Xtnily  left 
the  school,  and  for  ^^cvcral  years  lived  at  home. 
Charlotte  was  now  the  oldest  of  the  childreD. 
•nd  her  tendendesto  a  prematura  womanhood 
wero  mtirh  strrti^jthened  hy  tlio  care  wiiieli  it 
becamo  her  duty  to  exercise  over  tbe  younger 
xnemben  of  the  fiunily.  Daring  these  7«an, 
she  seems  to  have  ppcnt  much  of  her  tune  in 
a  severe,  thooeh  solf-imposed  apprenticeship  at 
writing,  and  the  rasidts  aanriTO  in  a  large  ool- 
"lection  of  raann-eripts,  written  in  a  microscopic 
hand,  and  revealing  such  adevelopmcDt  of  mind, 
meh  a  oompase  and  lliietlity  of  thought,  as  was 
perhaps  never  l>cforc  witiu-sed  in  a  girl  of  her 
age.    In  tho  winter  of  1B31,  she  was  a^in  put 
to  aohool  at  a  place  eallea  Boo  Head,  where 
sho  continued  nearly  2  years.    Tho  teacher 
was  a  kind,  motherly  person,  named  Woolcr. 
Here  she  was  fiiee  tnm  diacomfortn,  save  what 
grew  from  her  inten=!c  craving  for  knowh-dge, 
the  bitter  recollections  she  brought  to  tho  place, 
and  the  tinge  of  desponden<^  which  seems  to 
liave  been  partly  complexional  with  her ;  while 
her  (juick  and  powerful  miud,  her  patient 
energy  of  character,  her  staid  yet  tender  oar- 
ringo,  her  afTeotionate  and  holiiAil  temper,  Tron 
her  the  respect  of  all,  and  settled  her  in  some 
warm  and  lasting  fHendshlps.  Of  play,  even  at 
that  early  age,  slio  seemed  inrapable;  she  was 
demure,  tongue-tied  with  thought,  intensely 
efcadiom ;  often  eonibnnded  her  schoolmates  by 
knowing  thinpi  qnttc  ont  of  their  range ;  some- 
times exercised  her  genius  in  telling  stories  for 
fheir  entertainment,  when  her  ftana  of  original 
and  startling  invention  would  transport  tlio 
eager  listeners  with  e<»tasics  of  wonder  and 
ftv.   In  1836,  she  reentered  tho  school  as  a 
teacher,  and  took  her  sister  Emily  along  with 
her  m  a  jnipil ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  tltat 
Emily  could  not  live  away  fit>m  home,  and  so 
she  changed  places  with  tho  youngest  sister, 
Anne.   Charlotte  did  nut  take  teaching  easy  \  it 
was  her  nature,  in  whatever  sho  did,  to  work 
■with  all  her  miglit ;  and  tho  hihov  vroro  upon 
her  health  and  spirits  till  she  was  forced  to  give 
1ft  up.  In  1888^  we  flndbar  i^panding  another 


ha]ipy  and  healthful  season  at  home,  turning 
her  mind  to  all  tho  otfic^^s  of  a  daughter  and 
elder  sister,  deroted,  diligent,  se)f-«aerifiolng, 
brave-hearted,  ai>t-handed,  ever  resolute  to 
make  her  own  wav  in  tbe  world,  wiweariod  in 
helping  those  to  whom  die  was  knit  by  ties  of 
love  and  duty.  Tlie  next  year,  ."ho  tried  the 
work  of  governess,  but  fell  into  a  hard,  pur8e< 
proud,  uncongenial  llunilv,  with  a  set  of  pam> 
pcre<l  and  turl>uk'nt  children,  from  wlio>o  pat- 
ronage she  soon  withdrew,  shattered  in  spirits 
and  deeply  ^sgnsted.  InlB41,  die  went  ont 
again  as  govornt\<H;  thi?^  time  her  sitnaliDU  was 
much  ph^osanter ;  she  mot  with  kind  audappro- 
datire  treatment;  bnt  the  occupation  was 
against  tho  whole  grain  of  her  nature,  a  contin- 
ual stiBing  of  iaomties  and  impulses  strong  as 
life.  Her  next  plan  was,  that  me  and  her  two 
fiistors  should  undertake  an  indep<-ndeiit  school, 
whereby  they  might  maintain  themselves 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  have  leisure  to 
try  thi  ir  hmids  at  literary  work.  But  tliey  did 
not  deem  thomselvo^  «iit!icieutly  accomplished 
for  andi  a  task ;  and,  an  they  oould  not  ttflbrd 
the  0-\'{*onse  of  a  good  Enpli>^h  school,  they  hit 
upon  the  pnyect  of  spending  some  time  in  a 
school  on  the  continent,  to  qnaltfy  themselves 
for  teaching.  Tho  result  wa-s  tliat  Diarlotto 
and  Emily  went  to  Brussels  in  the  winter  of 
1843.  At  the  end  of  6  months,  they  were 
induced  to  prolong  their  stay,  by  an  invitation 
to  take  part  in  the  teaching,  and  thus  earn 
somethbg  toward  paying  their  way.  Emily 
did  not  remain  quite  a  year  ;  Charlotte  «pont 
nearly  2  years  there,  inteuscly  active  in  all  her 
Realties  of  mind,  bdOding  herself  np  with  solid 
and  varied  aconirements,  comfortable  in  her 
associations,  and  cheerful  in  tho  intercourse  of 
kind  iHends.  In  the  summer  of  1844,  the 
arrangements  wero  made  for  opening  a  school 
at  Haworth ;  they  sent  out  cu-cidar^  received 
many  assurances  of  good  wishes  to  the  ente^• 
prise,  wMted  month  after  month,  but  still  no 
pnpiJs  oame;  and  at  last  they  despaired  of 
BttooesSk  Daring  this  period,  and  thenceforth, 
the  sisters  remained  at  home,  dividing  their 
time  between  household  cares  and  htcrary 
labors;  In  1846,  they  pot  forth  a  Joint  volume 
of  poems,  nnder  the  name'?  of  "Currer,  Ellis, 
ana  Acton  lielU"  The  puldieation  was  at  their 
own  risk ;  tiie  work  met  witli  little  favor; 
the  ?ales  were  rcry  limited.  Notwithstanding 
this  failure,  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  getting 
the  public  ear.  They  wrote  each  a  i>roee  tale, 
hoping  tho  tlireo  would  he  pul)!ished  together. 
These  wero,  "The  Professor,"  by  Cluirlotte ; 
*'  Wnthering  Heights,"  by  Emily ;  and  Agues 
Gi\y."by  Anne;  tho  naraoa  n'fnmed  in  tho 
volume  of  poems  being  still  r<>tainod.  Tho 
latter  8  found  a  publisher ;  tho  first  was  every- 
where refn>e(l,  nor  did  it  get  before  the  public 
till  since  the  author\s  death,  it  was  under  the 
weight  of  all  this  diaoonragement  that  the 
groat,  brave,  noblo  little  woman  undertook  the 
composition  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Oct  1847.  The  work  was  not  to  be 
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resibtcd  ;  it  rapidly  mado  its  way  to  a  decided 
triuiupli ;  it  wan  traiiidated  iuto  most  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  dramatized  in  England  and 
also  in  Germany  under  the  title  of  tlie  "  Orj>Lan 
of  Lowood."  Even  her  father  knew  nothing  of 
what  kIio  hod  done,  till  she  pat  tlio  printed 
book  into  his  hand,  and  told  him  it  was  her 
^  ovnx  work.  This  great  and  hard-won  success 
^ras  followed  by  afflictions  as  great  Emily 
died  Dec.  10,  1848.  The  attachment  of  tlie 
2  sisters  was  inexpressibly  tender  and  deep. 
C3mrlott4?'s  tears  were  scarce  dry  before  tliey 
had  to  flow  afresh.  Anne,  the  youngest  of  tliis 
remarkable  trio,  in  less  than  6  months,  followed 
Emilv  to  tbo  grave,  ILxy  23,  1849;  her  2d 
novel,  "Tlie  Tenant  of  Wildfell  llall," having 
been  nuhlishfd  the  previous  year.  Miss 
Brontes  2d  novel,  "SLirley,"  was  given  to 
tlte  public  in  Oct.  1849.  She  took  great  pains 
with  the  work ;  still  it  h.-u-dly  inade  good  tlio 
expectatious  raised  bv  ''Jane  Eyre."  From 
the  large  use  she  made  of  local  manners  and 
tradition;!,  the  secret  of  tho  authoriship  soon 
transiiiroil.  The  result  was,  Bho  visited  Ixjndon ; 
took  her  jtlaco  among  tho  literary  stars  of  the 
time*,  unclcrwetit,  without  harm,  the  pains  and 
perils  of  lionizing  in  tho  metropolis.  Slie  looked 
on  life,  and  all  ita  shams  and  fripperies,  witli  tho 
keen  and  carncet  eye  of  simple  truth  ;  its  vani- 
tit-s  could  IK  >t  cheat  her,  and  her  fierce  strug- 

g lings  with  tho  uritowordness  of  fortune  had  left 
er  no  linio  to  cultivate  Hio  arts  of  self-decen- 
tion.  IIlt  "Villette," after  being  a  long  while 
on  tho  stocks,  hut  only  w  orked  at  from  tinio  to 
time,  iu  tho  intervals  of  a  care-worn  life  and  a 
faltering  health,  was  at  last  finislied  and 
laonched  iu  tho  autumn  of  1852.  This  story 
seems  to  have  taken  more  or  less  of  its  shape 
and  texture  from  Uio  author's  recollections  of 
Brusficlji.  In  strength  and  orifrinality  of  charac- 
terization it  docs  not  eipiol  Shirley,  but  is  per- 
haps more  interesting  and  attractive  as  a  whole. 
It  met  with  almost  unboundeil  applause. — .Vbout 
this  time.  Miss  Bronto  was  surprised  witli  a 
declaration  of  love  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls, 
her  father's  curate,  who  had  known  her  long. 
His  atlection  had  nothing  of  flash  about  it;  it 
was  the  slow  and  silent  growth  of  ye.irs ;  it  was 
deep,  arilent,  and  tender,  llor  futlior,  though 
having  no  objections  to  tbo  man,  objected  to 
tho  match.  She  ac^juiesccd  in  liis  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Nicholls  resigned  Jiis  curacy.  It  seems 
that  by  the  spring  of  1854,  Mr.  BrontO  cmnc  to 
view  Uie  matter  in  a  different  light;  an  engage- 
ment was  funne<l,  Mr.  Nicholls  resumed  ilio 
curacy,  and  tho  marriage  took  place  tho  Juno 
following.  Tlio  newly-iiiarried  jiair  lived  at  tha 
parsonage ;  to  coml\)rt  and  brighten  her  father's 
old  ago,  was  their  joint  service.  Tlio  poor 
Woman  n/ul  at  last  reached  a  season  of  rest  and 
joy  ;  but  tho  cup  was  to  bo  snatched  from  her 
thirsty  lip,  ore  she  had  more  than  fairly  tasted 
of  its  sweetness. — A  biography  of  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  Iios  been  given  to  the  public  by 
her  friend,  Mrs.  GaskelL  It  is  a  tide  full  of 
solemn  and  pathetic  attraction.   It  is  evident 


enough  that  for  her  high  acliievetaenta  ICa 
Bronte  was  nowise  indebted  to  any  advantageg 
Commonly  withheld  from  her  sex.  Toil  ud 
pain  and  sorrow  were  her  portion;  her  fift 
was  one  long  wrestling  match  with  the  stub- 
born unkindnesa  of  circumstances.  Tho  only 
help  she  had  was  in  being  left  to  work  her  wij 
unhelped ;  if  she  owed  her  sncccss  to  any  thing 
external,  it  was  tho  having  to  overooiue  moaa> 
tains  of  discouragement.  And  in  all  the  rel»- 
tions  of  life  she  disooyered  a  heart  framed  of 
the  purest  oro  of  womanhood;  to  the  proMT 
ministries  of  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  vtft^ 
the  friend,  the  Chilstian,  she  was  tboroog^ 
iaithfol  and  true.  Iler  great  gifts  of  gcxdni 
challenge  our  admiration ;  which  it  ia  sweet  to 
give,  because  at  the  some  time  her  bard  lot 
challenges  oar  pity,  and  her  womanly  TirtSM^ 
oar  reverence.  Tlio  secret  of  her  power  aeemi 
to  lie  in  a  prodigious  facolty  of  labor,  eo6t> 
gizcd  and  directed  by  the  heart  and  conacieoei 
of  tho  woman.  As  on  author,  she 
various  springs  of  interest  with  a  bold,  fini| 
masterly  hand.  Sterling  good  sense  is  ^ 
main  staple  of  her  stock  in  trade.  Her  mods 
of  conceiving  and  working  out  character  ii 
eminently  original  and  profound;  whOe  dhs 
anatomizes  tho  haman  heart  with  the  stcra, 
tmfaltcring  firmness  of  truth.  Of  btimor  diS 
bos  very  little,  and  that  little  is  inainfy  of 
the  caustic  and  pungent  sort.  She  has  a  pwre- 
ing  and  pregnant  wit,  which,  however,  ntttj 
appears  as  a  prominent,  never  as  a  sepsrato 
clement  in  her  works.  The  subtler  spdb  of 
fancy  seem  always  amenable  to  her  call;  im- 
ages of  the  ghastly,  the  dream-like,  the  tbid- 
owy,  tlie  m^'sterious,  rise  up  at  her  bid£og; 
the  lonely  raptures  of  i>ensivo  and  soSIbt 
musing  throng  upon  as  in  her  soenea,  aw 
steal  us  from  ourselves;  indeed,  irhafeivcr 
b  adapted  to  work  on  the  moral  and  imadi> 
ativo  forces,  is  strangely  responsive  to  Iter 
invocations.  But  the  great  ie.itnre  im 
writing  is  its  mnscalar  intellectuality.  Bir 
adventurous  plough  dxircs  tbo  toughest  aoiki 
and  forces  its  war  through,  nptomiBg  timi 
from  the  bottom.  Nor  does  she  ever  oaatomik 
her  sensations  with  her  perceptions ;  hemoe  «• 
never  catch  her  tonnentmg  language  in  a  ept^ 
modio  cflTort  to  translate  tho  darkneea  of  tbo 
01)0  into  tho  light  of  the  other.  The  reaA 
of  all  which  Ls,  that  her  works  hare  the  aoBi^ 
legitimate,  durable  interest  of  troth ;  she  loote 
li^  square  in  the  face,  and  depicts  it  ftadof^ 
ly,  OS  if  (fho  scorned  all  tho  illusive  vanitioa  of 

art.   

BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  proportiora 
of  copper  and  tin,  which  vary  acconiiiig  to  the 
purpose  desired,  to  which  lead,  zinc,  and  alver 
alini,  aro  sometimes  added  for  tho  purj>o>«s  of 
giving  greater  brilliancy  to  tho  comp<:»und,  or 
rendering  it  more  fusible,  tho  zinc  being  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  brass.  In  some  of  the 
modern  bronzes,  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin; 
these  are  tlicn  nothing  more  than  brass,  c:d- 
sisting  of  very  large  proportions  of  o«.>ppcr. 
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j^pteoiam  metal  of  reflecting  tela«copM  to  a 

bronze  com pot.it i  t.,  ivhii^h  13  tho  ■whiter, 
hardest,  most  hriiiiant^  and  britUd  of  all  the 
,  bronze  alloja.  It  consiflts  of  100  p«rli  tfn  lad 
215  of  copper.   Boll-niotal  U  a  bronze,  which 
is  U5u;il]/  composed  of  78  parts  copper  and  22 
of  tin.  This  is  alflo  the  oompositk>a  of  the 
Ghinece  gonga,  which  are  forged  wider  th« 
hammer,  the  alloj  being  rendered  midleiibleL 
after  casting,  hy  plan^ring  it  at  a  clierry-rea 
heat  into  00*1  water;  UieitUteia  keptinaba]^ 
by  eonflniQgitb«tWMa  twodkksof  iron.  Oni* 
son  niotal  conrists  of  90  to  Olparts  in  100  of 
copper,  and  the  rest  of  tan.  Tne  Btreagth  of 
Ihli  oonpoond  Is  ttatad  by  Dr.  Thomaoo  to  be 
J  that  of  malleable  iron.    Antiqno  bronze  con- 
kistcd  of  copper  87-88|  and  tin  12-13  parts  in  100; 
there  being  no  sine,  tt  WW  distinct  from  brasa. 
T^<'  host  French  bronze  consists  of  copper  91, 
tiQ  2,  zinc  6,  atvd  lead  I.   In  oombininf^  the met- 
•Is  to  produce  the  best  alloys,  tlio  objects  to  be 
attained  are  tho  most  perfect  cheioiau  nnion  of 
the  inj^rodionta,  with  the  production  of  a  fusible 
compound,  that  shall  easily  How  into  and  retain 
th»  lorm  of  tho  miauteit  p«rta  of  the  mould. 
TTnkts  tlili  diemlod  oorobtni^mi  takes  place,  a 
scparatioti  of  the  iiietald  is  linl t  i  ;  occur  during 
the  cooling,  as  was  noticed  during  the  casting  of 
tbe  edwim  of  the  Plaeo  Yenmrno  in  Paris, 
mentioned  in  the  nrtir!n  An  nr.    T^ic  difTlcnlty 
of  rotaiuiofir  tho  oompound  ol  the  Bomo  compo- 
sition is  aUo  inflreased  by  the  tendency  of 
the  ingredltnta  to  oxidize  when  In  the  melted 
state — tho  tin  nioro  rapidly  than  tho  copper. 
Thft  clibet  of  this  is  not  only  to  change  the 
proportions  of  the  metals,  but  bIso  to  intro- 
duce particles  of  the  oridea,  which  do  not  com* 
bine  with  tlie  rest,  but  produce  sjots  and  stains 
Upon,  the  soiiooe  of  tho  casting.  Tm  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  aDoy  harder  and  more 
fusible,  and  less  liable  to  bo  affected  by  oxida- 
tion.   The  dark  olive        which  bronze  ao- 
qnfrea  by  exporore,  to  Ttistetied  by  the  appli- 
cati^m    of  oxidizing  wnjshos,  ajid  different 
shades  may  be  given  aocordins  to  the  chemical 
AOAtttiea  of  the  wash  employed.  8ome  eztnut 
U»o  tin  from  llio  surface,  and  leave  tho  c-sppor 
in  excess,  &nd  othera  remove  the  copper  and 
Icaro  the  tin  mort  pramincLit. — Among  the  aiK 
cicnt  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  tlio  raan- 
nfi^turo  of  bronze  articled  wad  very  extensively 
carried  on.  Their  taste  for  statuaiy  in  this 
mnterial  was  cultivated  to  a  degree  not  at- 
tained by  the  moderns.   The  wealth  of  some 
cities  wju  estimftte<l  by  tho  number  of  their 
tTMW    la  AUmu  aluM  no  leas  than  8,000 
ttttfeaes  liave  beea  firand,  and  in  Rbodea,  Olym- 
pia,  and  Delnld  nmny  more.     Tlio  famous 
wjikomiscs  were  cast  of  this  alloy.   The  names 
of  tnany  of  the  UHlaBl  arttala  are  atfD  eele- 
l^ratod,  and  (licir  groups  of  statnary  continue 
to  bo  onr  nxHleh.   The  alloy  was  emnloyed 
tbem  for  ])urpo8«a  to  which  we  apply  the 
h.irdcr  ini'tali^,  as  in  some  periods  for  tlieir  arms 
and  armor,  medals,  and  even  their  surgical 
SaaCmMoli^  a  Ml  of  vUeh  waa  4tooomd 


at  PempdL    By  them  it  was  regarded  as 

a  sacred  metal,  ar.d  endowed  with  mystcrions 
powers  of  driving  away  evil  epirits.  The 
lawa  were  insflriSed  on  ti^ilee  of  bronzeL 
and  npon  bronze  coins  nlono  were  i>l.ioca 
tho  wordsJ  vumeta  taera,  TLo  Piia-niciaus 
were  the  first  known  workers  of  it;  they 
made  it  into  plates^  which  were  nailed  to- 
gettter;  and  they  aim  east  It  solid,  and  cored. 
The  Ef;yi>tian3  apjvear  to  have  had  tho  art 
of  hAfdAning  itj  as  s  chlsel  of  bronse  was 
fcnnd  la  one  ef  their  quarries,  wbidi  had  ep* 
parently  been  used  for  cutting  porphyry,  tho 
marks  of  tbe  chisel,  and  trace  of  tiiu  metal 
being  left  in  the  stone.  Its  temper,  however, 
hud  di-r^ppf-ared,  and  its  edge,  when  applied  to 
tho  n>ck,  was  immediately  turned.  Ilad  th^ 
the  art  of  (^ijflening  the  rock,  or  of  hardening 
the  alloy  ?  The  Athcman  sculptor,  ^[yron,  em- 
ployed it  of  A  pale  color  and  nnknown  com- 
position, ia  ttie  6th  century.  The  Gortnthian 
oronzo  ia  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  tho  acciucntal  fusing  of  metals  at  the 
burning  of  Corinth,  110  B.  C.  It  was  of  8 
oolors,  white,  TeUow,  and  the  last  not  known. 
The  antique  nver^ored  dnqne  cents,  and 
the  Florentiiio  bronze,  are  of  the  sauno  bhrido, 
approaching  a  dull  reddish  brown. — The  op- 
eration of  easHnf  bronze  stetnes  requires  no 
little  skill  and  experience.  I-ar^'o  flexures  aro 
usually  cast  in  several  pieces,  which  are  after- 
ward fitted  together.  Tho  mould  is  prepared 
of  ft  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  which  receivi  -i 
il&  idiape  from  the  impress  of  a  waxen  tI(,'uro 
of  the  exact  form  desired.  The  preparation 
of  wax,  which  should  be  full  an  inch  thick, 
is  melted  out  as  the  mould  is  heated,  dried  and 
hardened.  If  the  article  is  to  be  cast  in  one 
|>leoe^  the  diHerent  part.^  of  the  mould  are  ao- 
onnmly  fitted  togctlier,  and  many  little  chan- 
nels aro  opened  threnigh  its  external  part,  to 
admit  the  lipoid  metal  into  all  its  portions. 
BfonM  essliag  has  been  saeoeoAUy  praetiBed 
in  this  country  at  ecveral  establishments.  That 
most  noted  for  statues,  ornaments,  and  cannon, 
la  the  foundery  of  fhe  Mmbm.  Ames,  at  Chico- 
jiee,  ^fass.  Tlie  equestrian  statue  of  "Washing* 
tun  in  Union  square.  New  York,  is  one  of  tlu^ 
most  successful  proaootiona. 

BRONZIXG,  tho  process  of  covering  ar- 
ticles of  wood,  clay,  plaster,  meisiLs,  ivory, 
dec,  Willi  conpositioQfl  which  give  to  them 
the  appearance  of  bronze.  These  composi- 
tions vary  in  their  ingredients,  and  the  pro- 
cess also,  with  the  articles  to  be  coated.  An 
application  is  first  made  of  size  or  oil-vamish, 
Into  which  when  nenrlj  dry  a  metallio  pow* 
der  is  rubbed,  ur  this  may  be  previi^u.sly  mixed 
with  the  varniiih.  This  powder  is  xamt  com- 
monlv  a  preparatioD  odOed  gold  i>owder,  pre- 
pared as  follows :  Gold  leaf  is  ground  to- 
gether with  honey  upon  a  stone.  When  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  the  particles  of  gold  com- 
pletely rodncoii,  the  preparation  is  stirred 
up  in  watvr,  and  wa^ea  imtU  the  honey  is  en- 
tird/rvmoTod.  The  gold  which  aettleaia  then 
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collected  tipon  filtering  paper  and  dried.  Anoth- 
er variety  of  powder,  called  aurum  niotaicum, 
or  muBivum,  is  ]>repared  in  the  following  man- 
nert  A  potmd  of  tin,  Tiielted  in  a  crucible,  is 
amalgamatud  ^vitJl  hulfii:?  weight  of  pure  nier- 
onry.  When  the  amalgam  is  cold,  it  is  rvduoed 
to  powder,  and  ground  with  ^  pound  of  sal  am- 
moniac and  7  onnoes  of  anlphar.  On  sublim- 
ing this  mixture  in  a  matrass,  the  tin  rcninins 
at  the  bottom  of  the  yeeeel  in  a  flaky  golden 
powdw,  which  to  the  otfrttmiiMialnim.  A  shade 
of  red  is  given  to  this  when  desired,  by  adding 
a  amall  ])ortion  of  red  lead.  Conper  powder 
ia  obtained  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  pred- 
|dtation  of  the  iin  tal  fn-tn  its  s<-lution  in  nitric 
or  iolplmric  ncid,  by  Jiieans  of  pieces  of  metal- 
lic iron.  Tlio  copper  deposits  it>elf  upon  these, 
from  wiru  h  it  may  l>o  brushed  off  in  powder, 
caro  being  taken  to  exclude  it  from  tlie  action 
of  the  uir,  as  it  is  washed  in  water,  or  l>cttcr  in 
alcohol.  It  is  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
pulverized  bono  a>*h.    The  i>reparution  allied 

gold  size  is  also  used  in  bronzing.  It  b  made 
J  boiling  4  ounces  of  powder^  gam  animi 
and  a  pound  of  linseed  oil,  the  gum  being  grad- 
ually added,  and  stirred  into  tbo  oil,  while 
ibis  is  heated.  The  l>oiliu2  ia  continued  till  the 
mixture  becomea  thicker  than  tar.  Thtotothen 
to  bo  f.train<  d  tlirmiph  a  coarse  cloth.  When  np- 
plied,  vermilion  is  added  to  render  it  opaque, 
and  a  convenient  oonristency  is  given  to  it  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  After  being  applied,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  very  nearly,  and  when  it  has  be- 
come suthcicntly  hard,  the  powder  sdeeted  is 
nil>be<l  o\er  the  work  witii  a  piece  of  fmft 
leather  wrapped  round  Uie  finger;  or  the  ap- 
plication is  better  made  with  a  soft  camel's  hair 
pencil,  with  winch,  when  anite  dry,  the  loose 

Kwder  is  brushed  away.  If  gold  size  is  not  to 
used,  the  powders  may  Ik*  mixed  in  jznin- 
mUatf  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. — Brwuiog 
and  browning  gnn  barrels,  and  other  artidea  m 
iron,  i.s  cHeeted  by  first  thoronf^lily  rusting  tlio 
sur£ace  by  an  application  of  chloride  of  autiuuMiy, 
mixed  with  ohre  oil,  and  robbed  npon  the  iron 
aiightly  heated.  The  operation  is  uastened  by 
Bobaequent  rubbing  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
This,  or  dilnte  muriatic  acid,  is  sometimes  nsed 
in.stead  of  tlio  clilorido  of  antimony.  The  bar- 
rel is  then  well  cleaned,  washed  M'ith  water, 
dried,  and  finally  polidiedwitii  a  steel  bur- 
nisher, or  rubbed  witlj  wax,  orvarnii-hed  with  a 
very  weak  solution  of  shel-lac  and  alcohol.  Va- 
rious other  processes  are  also  in  use  for  this  pur- 

C. — DitFercnt  processes  are  also  given  for 
ring  plaster  casts,  of  which  the  following 
app<  ;ir  .  to  I'c  one  of  the  most  easily  applied: 
A  mixture  of  sulpliate  of  iron  and  ralpnate  of 
copper  in  solnUoo,  to  added  to  a  ediition  In 
water  of  palm-oil  soap.  Different  sliades  of  the 
brownish  green  precipitate  produced  are  given 
by  varying  the  proportkm  of  the  sulphates. 
This  pre(  ipitato  is  to  bt  w.i-lu  fl  and  dried,  then 
redisdolved  in  a  vurni.-«ii  of  lin-eed  oil  and  wax. 
The  plaster  casts,  being  prcnously  heated,  are 
to  be  ooated  with  the  Taimiahi  wliioh  will  givo 


them  the  appearance  of  bronze. — -\nothcr  pro- 
cess of  bronzing  conasts  in  depositing,  by  the 
galvanic  battery,  upon  metallic  articles,  coatings 
of  the  bronze  alloy  of  any  desired  thickness.  The 
article  to  bo  coated  is  placed  in  the  required 
metallic  solution,  and  connected  with  the  negs- 
Uve  pole  of  the  battery,  and  a  plate  of  brooia 
metal  with  the  positive  decomposing  pole.  U 
is  said  that  rough  cast  iron  i^j  be  Uins  coated 
and  made  to  aasaniethe  appearance  of  thefiosit 
brooMe.  Aa  patented  by  M.  de  k  SabUe  ef 
Pari-,  in  1847,  the  process  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  6,000  parts  by  weight  of  distiUed 
water,  610  pnta  of  aabearboofite  ef  potaah,  Si 
parts  of  clilorido  of  copper,  48  jiarts  of  pnlphate 
of  zinc,  805  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  IS 
parts  of  cyanide  of  potaanum.   Tlie  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  dissolved  by  itself  in  aN>ut  120 
parts  of  distilled  water  taken  from  the  above 
quantity.    The  other  salti  tbove  mentioned 
(except  the  nitrate  of  ammonia)  are  thea 
added  to  the  remainder  of  the  wat4;r,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  ftt)m  144    t<>  17'2'  F.: 
when  they  are  entirely  diasolTed,  the  mtrate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  aolnioQ  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours;  tlie  solution  f  f  tho  cyanide  cf 
potassinm  is  then  added,  and  tho  whole  allowed 
tostradimtilittoqaiteelear;  tbedear  ■olote 
is  then  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  pot 
in  tho  decomposing  trough.   The  subject  to  be 
covered  with  brass  u  then  to  be  attaebsd 
to  the  zinc  i>ole  of  a  battery,  and  to  the  oltMr 
pt^le  of  tlio  battery  a  large  plato  of  bridi  is 
to  be  attached,  which  must  be  also  inamened  in 
the  solution.   The  battery  must,  tho  patestc* 
says,  bo  a  powerful  one;  ho  advises  to  as« 
Bnnsen's  or  Grove's.   When  it  is  intended  to 
bronze,  instead  of  the  48  parts  of  sulphatscf 
zinc^  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  most  be  nsed; 
tho  other  ingredients  are  to  remain  the  same. 
Anotluur  solution  recommended  by  the  patentss 
eonabte  of  6,000  parlacfAadBed  water,  15  pan 
of  chloride  of  copper,  86  part*  of  anlphjoscf 
xino,  600  parta  of  snbcarbonate  of  potaab,  mk 
80  parts  of  cyanide  of  potaanum,  far  braang; 
aiKi  for  bronring,  12  parts  of  chloride  of  tin,  i** 
stead  of  the  85  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  lUi 
aolatieii,ttie  patentee  says,  must  he  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  26**  to  86'^  centigrade.  Tlic  pro- 
portions may  bo  varied  within  certjun  limi;*. 
It  would  seem  that  the  deposit  may  ^ao  be 
produced  without  the  use  of  the  battery  at  all  by 
mtroducing  tho  articles  in  solution  of  acetate  of 
copper,  which  gives  the  effect  and  pratfctien  cf 
bronze.  Other  methods  of  precipitatuic  facasi 
upon  metAllio  auriSwea  are  notieed  midiiar 
head,  Ri'.Ass. 

BBONZINO,  AxraiLO,  a  ilorentine  Mints, 
bora  at  the  beaming,  £ed  at  tbe  end  «f  tks 
16th  century.  He  execute/I  K  veral  wcwk?  ia 
imitfitlftn  of  Michel  Angclo,  of  which  tbe  bets 
■re  bto  Piste  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria. 
his  Limho  in  that  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Flmuw 
lie  excelled  also  as  a  p<M-trait  painter. 

BROOCH,  a  breast  omamoit  worn  bj  lad&ss. 
aeoared  bif  a  Jointer  |ia  tad  kopi  of  warii 
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ftrmt  and  materials.  Whm  deoontad  wtth 

gems,  the  brooch  is  worn  only  in  full  drc??.  In 
lurmer  times  the  brooch  w  as  u>o<l  lus  an  orna- 
mant  bf  men,  for  (aatening  the  vc>t  or  i^hirt- 

bosom,  *nA  U  atill  iinmtwrtti  in  thA  iri|^}iUni1a 

Scotland. 

BROOKE,  a  conntyofVirginift,  tho  nortbcm- 
most  bat  one  of  the  4  counties  Uiat  make  up  the 
narroir  strip  of  land  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  called  tho  Panhandle.  Area,  75  mj.  in. 
It  is  watered  hj  amall  creeka,  that  run  into 
tiia  Ohio,  its  iraatcm  boondarj ;  its  aoO  ia  rerj 
fertile,  and  its  surface  hilly.  Corn  and  wool 
are  ita  great  staples.  Of  the  latter,  it  pro- 
duoed,  in  1860,  138,572  lbs.,  being  more  toan 
wa5«  produced  in  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
The  other  prodnctiona  were,  150,571  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  6S,616  of  wheat  There 
ircira  6  com  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2 
paper  mills,  l  iron  fuundory,  1  cotton,  1  woollen, 
and  1  jjlass  factory,  2  newspaper  oflicesj,  and  11 
chnrches.  Its  real  estate  wan  valued  in  1850 
at  $1,614,504;  in  1857  at  $1,148,172,  showing 
a  decrcajie  of  22  per  cent.  Capital,  Wcllsburg, 
Pod.  in  I860,  6,06^  of  whom  81  wer«  aUvea 
■na  100  free  eolored, 

BROOKE,  FuANCEs,  English  authoress,  a 
daaghter  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Moore^  and  wife  of 
tbe  Bar.  John  Brooke,  died  in  17W.  0m  wrote 
■OlllWte,  translations,  hovlIs,  and  tro^redies. 
best  work,  the  "lIi.sU)ry  of  Einily  Montagu" 
(176y),  contains  fine  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  Canada,  where  she  resided  f<  -r  scnue  time.  Of 
Ler  <lraniatic  piece's,  Kosiua,"'  acted  at  Oovent 
Garden  in  1782,  was  the  most  successfuL 

BROOKE.  I.  FKAjtcia  J.,  an  American  mag- 
istrate, born  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Aug.  27, 
1763,  died  March  3,  Ihol.  lie  was  an  officer  of 
the  rerolution,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Waah- 
Ington.  At  10  he  was  appointed  fientenant  in 
Gon.  Ilarri-iou's  ropiincnt  of  artillery,  and  served 
bis  tirst  campaign  under  La£Ayett«.  lie  aftcov 
ward  Joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Greene  (his  twte 
brother,  John,  accompanying  him,  and  holding 
the  same  rank  in  the  army),  and  was  at  Charles- 
ton at  the  end  of  tho  war.  After  atndying 
niedioiiie  a  short  time,  ho  undertook  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.  He 
was  several  times  elected  to  tho  house  of  dele- 
gates and  senate  of  his  native  state.  While 
speaker  of  the  latter  in  1804,  bo  was  elected  a 
jud^o  of  the  genenU  court.  In  1811  he  was 
elects  to  the  court  of  appeala^  and  again  in  1881, 
under  the  new  eonstitntion,  and  officiated  in 
this  capju  ity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  II.  Fii.vncis 
J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  joined  tho  army  in 
1899,  was  made  a^j^i^^  April,  1888,  first  lien- 
tenant  M.iy,  1«3:),  fell  Doe.  25,  1837,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Okcoohobeo,  Fla.,  in  which  ho  had  taken  a 
diatinguished  part.  III.  Geoboc  Mkrckb,  uncle 
of  the  foregoing,  and  iTotla-r  of  the  judge,  died 
March  U,  1851,  at  San  Antouio,  Texas.  Having 
entered  tba  Uidted  States  military  service  in 
18('*<,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Aug.  16, 1814,  coaj>equentup4ju  his  brave 
eoodnot  in  UM  defenoe  of  ForiEria^  in  wUfih  hn 


was  wounded;  tnd  hanlnff  exUUted  fhosame 

gallantry  in  tho  war  with  Moxico,  lie  was  m.ido 
major-general  3  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Texoa  while  he  waa  in  command  of 
the  8tli  military  department. 

KKOOKE,  IIenky,  an  Irish  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Rantavon,  in  1706,  died  in 
Dublin,  Oct.  10,  1783.  A  poem.  "Universal 
Beauty,"  heralded  by  the  praise  of  Pope,  intro- 
duced him  to  Swift  and  others,  including  tho 
prince  of  Walea  (father  of  George  III.),  to  aup- 
port  whom.  In  nia  antagonist  poriti«m  to  lua 
rather,  Mr.  Brooke  is  paid  to  have  written,  in 
1788,  the  tragedy  of  Gustavus  Yaaa.**  The 
Uoenaer  of  plays,  Mlierfaig  that  the  eharaeter  of 
a  tyrant  minister  was  directe<l  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  forbade  its  performance  after 
it  had  been  rehearsed  at  Drnry  lane  theairo,  but 
the  play  was  j)ublished,  and  the  anllmr  gained 
£1,000  by  its  sale.  lu  1745,  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Scotland,  he  wrote  tho 
"Farmer's  Letters,"  which  were  believed  to 
have  greatly  influenced  tho  Irish  again.st  taking 
up  aniH  for  tlie  Stuarts.    An  opera,  called 

Jack  the  Giant  Queller,"  which  waa  to  havo 
been  prodnoed  soon  after  ilM  dose  of  the  T«bd> 
lion,  was  prohibited  by  tlie  Irish  government, 
who  fewea  that  it  might  be  token  as  a  reflection 
on  thednke  of  Oomheriand,  hot  he  gained  £800 
by  its  publication ;  at  tho  same  time,  Mr. 
Brooke's  loyal  "  Letters  "  wero  paid  for  by  his 
being  appointed  barrackmaster  of  Mullingar  by 
Lord  Chesterfield,  the  viceroy.  In  17t>2,  his 
tragedy,  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  was  successfully 
pUnod  in  Dublm,  and  in  1702  at  Drury  lane 
tlieatro.  His  novel  entitled  the  "Fool  of  Quality" 
ban  had  considerable  celebrity.  He  also  trans* 
lated  a  part  of  Tasso'.s  Gerumlnnme  Liberata. 

BliOOK£|SiB  Jamks,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  bom 
in  1806  at  Bandel,  in  Ziflah  Hoogly,  Bengal 
His  father,  having  t.ikcn  up  his  residence  at. 
Bath,  England,  procured  for  him  a  cadetahip 
In  &st  Inaia  service;  but  reeeiving  • 
severe  gun-shot  wound  in  tho  chest  at  the 
storming  of  a  stockade  in  the  Burmese  war, 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.  At  this 
time  be  travelled  on  tho  continent,  and  fomid 
on  his  return  to  India,  in  1830,  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded his  leave  of  absence,  and  forfeited  his 
appointment.  Ho  resigned,  and  sailed  from 
CaJcntta  to  China.  On  this  voyage  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  .irch- 
ipelago,  lying  necdected,  and  almost  unknown, 
•file  spirit  of  adrentnre,  the  hope  of  addfaig 
another  empire  to  the  conquests  of  civilization, 
and  of  supprcflaiog  the  sysu^m  of  piracy  thc-u  the 
scourge  of  fhe  Matam  aeaa,  arose  in  his  mind, 
and  were  thenceforth  associated  with  tie  idea 
of  obtaining  a  foothold  among  thcs^e  beautiful 
islands.  He  returned  to  England,  and  purchivsed 
a  yacht  out  of  the  royal  squadron,  enjoying  tho 
same  privileges  as  a  man-of-war.  After  dis- 
ciplining his  crew,  sOOM  SO  in  number,  by  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  mailed  Oct.  27, 
1838.  for  the  East.  On  his  arrival  at  Sarawak, 
on  the  ialattd  of  Bomeo,  he  found  the  ooontiy 
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in  a  state  of  warfare,  the  D jaka,  tbo  inhabitants 
of  Sarawak,  blockaded  from  the  interiur,  and 
exposed  to  constant  and  murderous  descents, 
and  with  their  n^iUi,  Mada  llassiui,  carrjing 
on  a  losing  contest.  In  return  for  his  as- 
sistance, the  ngah  offered  to  make  him  his 
saccessor.  The  proposal  was  accepted  with- 
oat  much  hesitation.  Mr.  Brooke  took  the 
command  of  the  r^ah*8  armj,  and  after  tbej 
were  once  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
hortilo  forces,  a  few  discharges  from  tlio  Eu- 
ropean gmis  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Established  in  authority  orer  Sarawak,  he  en- 
deavored to  accustom  the  inhabitants  to  a 
regolar  government  and  regular  pursuits,  and  to 
turn  them  ftom  piracy  and  local  war  to  agricul- 
ture and  commeroe.  He  always  acted  with 
Tigor,  and  has  snooeeded  to  an  extraonlinary 
degree.  In  coi\Jnnction  with  the  English  naval 
eommanders  in  those  waters,  ho  attacked,  routed, 
and  extirpated  tlie  Malay  pirates  of  tite  orchi- 
nelago.  TLc  killing  of  the  pirates  was  paid  for 
by  the  English  commanders,  to  their  boats' 
crows  and  to  others,  at  so  much  a  bead,  aud 
under  tliis  system  pf  stipulation  to  both  the 
English  and  the  native  forces  under  the  load  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  the  enemy  melted  rapidly  awny. 
At  this  time  ho  acted  as  an  ally,  ap{>arcutly 
independent  of  tlie  Englisli,  although  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  of  r^jah  by  appointment 
from  the  sultan  of  Borneo ;  but  returuing  to 
England,  in  1847,  in  order  to  establish  his  posi- 
tion, his  conduct  was  severely  criticized.  IIo 
had  been  suooeseful,  however ;  he  was  already  a 
power  to  be  courted  or  to  be  feared,  and  accord- 
mg  to  the  laws  (>f  war  and  the  rharnctt-r  of  tlio 
enemy  against  which  it  liad  been  carried  on,  his 
acts  were  not  more  reprehensible  than  those  of 
others.  In  spite  of  the  murmurers  he  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  was  knighted,  his  position 
recopnized  by  the  government,  and  he  received 
the  titio  of  governor  of  Labium,  at  a  salary  of 
£2,000,  and  a  staff  of  subordinate  ofScers  imder 
British  pay.  From  tliis  office,  however,  ho  was 
removed  after  a  subsoauent  visit  to  England.  His 
course  has  been  plainly  of  advantage  to  the  un- 
civilized people  over  which  he  presides,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  British  inflaenoe.  Ue  has  compiled  a 
code  of  laws,  opened  trade,  made  roads, 
coined  money,  raised  a  regular  revenue,  and 
provided  for  the  security  of  property.  The 
Dyaks  are  attached  to  lum  for  his  labors  in  their 
behalf,  for  his  si>nso  of  Justice,  and  the  character 
which  distinpui^hes  him  as  a  man  bom  to  gov- 
ern, lie  is  al.so  said,  notwithstanding  the  cares 
of  government,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasurce  of  a 
literary  and  classical  taste.  Portions  of  his 
journals  have  been  published,  as  also  the  "  Pri- 
vate Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  C.  B., 
from  1838  to  the  present  time,  edited  by  J.  0. 
Temples,  Emk,"  8  vols.,  London,  1853.  The  at- 
tachment  of  his  people  was  proved  unon  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  war  of  England  witii  China 
in  1857,  when  his  residence  was  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  an  army  of  4,000  Chinese,  and  ha  escaped 


only  by  swimming  tlie  river  entirely  dM^tnte. 
The  Dyaks  ndlied  to  his  support,  and  ins  rixit 
time  he  descended  upon  the  Chinese,  sad  Oftr 
threw  them  with  aloasof  half  their  nomber. 

BKOOlvES,  BABTHOLOxltB  HEiyBicn,  iG«- 
man  poet  and  lawyer,  bom  at  Lobeck  in  1S86, 
died  m  1747.  He  lived  at  Hamburg,  andvu 
made  senator  and  aulic  councillor,  with  tbe  tilli 
of  count  palatine.  His  volume  of  morslpoou, 
entitled  Earthly  Contentment  in  God,^  is  tSl 
highlv  esteemed  in  Germany.  Ho  tnuhtad 
Pope  s  "Essay  on  Man"  into  Gennan. 


BROOKES,  JosmTA,  on  Englidi 
bom  in  1761,  died  in  1833.  Hata^» 
atomy  and  physiology  tar  40  yeark  Bis  lai- 
tomical  museum  was  admirably  siraoged,  ad 
cost  him  not  less  than  $160,000. 

BROOK  LINE,  a  township  of  Uoriblk  ca, 
Mass.,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston,  of  whkh  itiii 
suburban  appendage.  Almost  the  whole  a- 
tent  of  the  township  is  occupied  bybeaiU 
ooontry  residences,  and  thdr  groimds  boQlad 
laid  out  with  various  and  admirsbki  tsste,  od 
affording  a  channiug  man  of  walks  snd  drim. 
There  are  6  churchea,  and  a  number  of  tnd- 
lent  schools  ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,473. 

BROOKLYN,  the  shire  town  of  Kiogieoa^ 
New  York,  is  a  citv  and  seaport  on  tfasvii 
end  of  Long  island,  opposita  New  Toric  dtj, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  East  river,  la  n 
of  the  sea  connecting  the  bay  of  New  York 
with  Long  island  sound.  Lat  at  the 
yard,  40°  41'  60"  N.,  long.  73°  69'  W  W. 
The  exterior  lino  of  the  city  mesmm  B 
miles,  embracing  an  area  oi  16,000  SBH 
It  is  bouudL«d  N .  by  Newtown  creek,  R  V 
the  town  of  New  Utrecht,  E.  by  Qckm 
county,  and  W.  by  the  East  river  tuA  l»J 
of  Now  York.  Its  extreme  length  fhim  nofi 
to  south  is  about  7|  miles,  and  its  gif)^ 
breadth  5  miles;  owing  to  tlio  irregnlirity <rf 
the  exterior  line,  however,  the  avenge  bnsdA 
is  only  about  8^  miles.  The  western  boandiry 
of  tlie  city  affords  8  miles  of  water  front.  New- 
town creek  is  navigable  for  a  mile  or  two  froo 
the  East  river  for  veaseb  of  light  draogbt;  it 
has  been  contemplated  for  some  time  to  inert** 
water  communication,  hj  canals,  trrjm  ««• 
modious  basins  in  Newtown  creek  and  Wills' 
bout  and  Gowanus  bays. — Brooklyn  wssfii^ 
settled  in  1026,  by  a  band  of  TTalloens,  broorit 
out  as  agriculturists  by  the  Dutch  Vest  Iiwi* 
company,  who  established  themselves  neir  ^ 
site  where  the  navy  yard  now  ston^  cillinf 
their  placo  of  settlement  Waalbogt  (Wslloow 
bay),  from  which  the  present  term  ValkbootiJ 
derived.  Tho  name  subsequently  confc'rr«<i  npofi 
the  town,  by  the  Dutch,  was  Breuckelen,  Irro 
a  village  in  Holland.  The  soil  was  originiDj 
daimod  by  tho  Canarseo  Indians,  a  Urge  tnU 
which  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  vb^^  ^ 
now  Kings  co.,  from  whom  tho  Dutch  gown- 
mcnt  procured  the  title.  The  first  EoropttS 
settler  in  tho  town  is  generally  roppoeed  » 
have  been  George  Jansen  do  Bapdje,  »t  tM 
Waalbogt,  during  the  directorship  of  1^ 
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ICnact,  and  tho  first  whito  child  bom  on  the 
bland  (Jood  9, 1626)  WM  bit  donghter,  Quak 
Bapo^e.  The  Indiiutt  are  Mid  to  hare  eon- 

vevi^d  to  her  a  largo  quantitj  of  land  near  tho 
Wailabout.  Got.  Jlinuot,  of  New  Amsterdao^ 
in  tha  oouw  of  a  Tfalt  to  Bape^je's  booscL  aooii 
after  tho  child'a  birth,  promised  tho  goixl  wifo 
a  milch  oow  a«  soon  as  tho  ship  camo  from 
ff^liii^  The  pfomised  cow  arrlvod,  aod  was 
•eat  over,  bcinff  tho  lir^t  broufjht  to  Lfnig 
iriand.  Tho  father  of  barah  was  followed  to 
America  by  S  brothers,  ono  of  whom  received 
a  patent  for  100  acres  uf  land  near  Gravesond, 
Au^.  9,  1630,  aud  Uio  olLcr  a  biniiiar  patent 
from  QoY.  Kicfl,  May  27,  1643.  Bj  the  Dutch 
taoorda  it  appears  that  tho  renowned  Wooter 
tan  Twill cr  owned  some  of  tho  lands  at  Red 
HooIl  in  1634.  A  deed  for  Ian  J  by  Gov.  ICieft 
to  Aoraham  ^oken,  ia  IH^  is  tha  earliert 
known,  and  tno  oldeit  Toeoraed  grast  la  to 
Tliouijis  Dckcr  ia  1C39.  In  1641,  m  order  to 
strengthen  their  claim  to  Long  iaiaod,  the  Datch 
West  udia  oompany  oonwated  thu  the  £n^ 
llsh  should  settlo  upon  it,  on  condition  of  thoir 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiauce  to  tho  statoe-gen- 
cral  and  tho  oompany.  Grants  woia  made  bf 
Guv.  Kioft  to  divtrs  individuals,  between  1043 
{^id  1047,  uf  ull  lauds  from  Bed  Hook  point  to 
TTaUaboat  bay,  and  it  is  believad  that  Gov.  Stay- 
veaant,  in  1G57,  granted  a  general  patent  of 
the  town.  Gov.  Bichard  Nicolls,  Oct.  18, 
1667,  granted  a  full  and  ample  patent  to  Jan 
£T«rt%  JaaDameo.  Albert  OorneUsson,  Panloa 
Veeibaeolc,  Mldiaal  Xveyl,  Thomas  Lamberts, 
Tcunb  Guisbort  Bogart,  and  Joria  JacobM^n,  as 
patentees  on  behalf  of  the  freeholders  and  in- 
baUlaniaof  tha  towBcf  BranokalMi,  th«^  bein^ 
saccr-5ors,  and  assigns,  of  all  land  acquiretl,  or 
to  be  purchased  or  aoquirecL  on  bchidf  of  tho 
town^from  the  Indians  or  otMra.  This  patent 
was  confirmed  by  Gov.  Dongan  in  IC^fl,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  quit- rent  of  20  bushels 
of  good  merchantable  wlteat.  This  quit-rent, 
or  its  equivalent,  continued  to  bo  paid  by 
tho  town  as  late  as  17b6. — Sooa  after  tbo 
■ettlraoflot^  the  Dutch  government  appoint- 
ad  a  superintendent^'  to  presorvo  the  peace, 
and  regulate  the  police  m  the  community. 
Some  years  later  this  office  was  abolidbcd, 
and  Um  offioes  o£  aoboati  aeoxetaiyt  aod  a»- 
■MMT  amatid  In  III  stead.  Than  offlosfa 
were  also  appointed  by  tho  governor.  Tbo 
inhabitonta  nffered  greatly  nnder  the  ar- 
bitrary anreise  of  power  on  tbo  part  of  tbe 
■oremmcnt,  and  after  frequently  roraonstrat- 
ug  against  their  exclusion  brom  idl  share  in  tho 
legislation  of  tbe  colony,  met  together  wiCb  the 
delegates  from  tho  other  towns  uader  tbe  Dutch 
rule,  at  ^ow  Amsterdam,  Nov.  26, 1663,  to  ol>- 
ttbi  ladnim  for  their  grievances.  The  governor, 
bowover,  sent  them  homo  without  an  answer ; 
but  he  and  his  council  entered  one  on  the  min- 
utes denying  the  right  uf  Brooklyn,  FlatlandsL 
andllatbasb  to  aaoadepatie^altboagb  tbsur  bad 
pnrloady  baea  a«ifc  at  Ua MOOMt  Tbanast 


claring  "  that  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  from  the  governor  a^ 
oonncil,  they  wooldbeol^ed  to  appeal  to  tbeir 
superiors,  the  states-gouona."  The  governor,  an- 
noyed at  their  persistouoe,  and  pro^Udy  enraged 
at  their  threat,  angrily  disaolTea  tbe  conventioo. 
and  ordered  the  delegates  to  go  lionio. — ^For  84 
years  after  their  setUement,  ISrooklyn  and  the 
adjoining  towns  were  without  a  plaoaofwo^ 
ship.  In  Dec.  1654,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  gava 
orders  for  tho  erection  of  a  church  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Midwout,  or  Flatbu&h,  "  60  foot 
long,  38  wide,  and  14  in  height  below  tho 
beams."  Early  in  tliO  succeeding  year  ho  com- 
manded tho  peoplo  of  Brooklyn  and  Amersfort 
to  assist  the  people  of  Flatbush  in  getting  tim- 
ber for  tbe  diaron.  This  edifice  cost  4,637  guild- 
ers, to  which  tlio  governor  contributed  out  of 
tho  poblio  funds  400  guilders^  and  aabaeaaenUj 
ba  added  6M  more  to  release  the  dmreo  from 
debt.  Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Polheinus  w  as  tlie  pastor 
of  this  church.  Before  it  was  built  Uio  pooplo 
of  Kings  county  worshipped  in  tbe  dty  of  New 
Amsterdam,  under  tho  Rev.  Evcrardus  Ci  )g;irdu3. 
In  1660  the  minister  at  Flatbush  petitioned  the 
governor  to  bava  a  window  plaoed  in  Ida 
church,  wliicli  was  granted.  About  thi.s  time, 
too,  tho  pooplo  complained  that  their  minister 
was  inattentive  to  nis  duties,  officiating  only 
once  a  fortnight,  and  then  only  for  a  quarter  of 
on  hour,  giving  tho  peoplo  a  prayer  instead  of  a 
sermon :  whereupon  the  goveruor  ordered, "  that 
ho  aball  attend  moco  diligently  to  bis  work." 
In  1678  the  and  council  ordered  the 

slieriir  and  constables  to  maintain  tho  reformed 
rohgion  to  tho  exclusion  of  all  other  sects.  Tho 
people  of  Brooklyn  soon  grew  tired  of  going  to 
Flatbiish  to  churdi,  for  wo  find  them  in  1050 
applying  fur  permission  to  call  a  minister  for 
their  congregation,  assigning  as  a  reason  the 
badness  oi  the  road  to  Flatbu.sh,  the  ditlii  ulty  of 
going  to  tho  city,  aud  tho  old  ago  of  tho  Bov, 
Hr.  Folhemus,  and  bia  Inability  to  offidata  afc 
Brooklyn.  Tho  governor  deemed  tho  request 
reasonable,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  favorably,  and  the  request  was  granted. 
The  people  thereupon  tendered  a  call  to  tho 
Bov.  Ilenry  Solwyn,  otherwise  Henricns  8o> 
lyus,  of  Ilolland,  who  accepted  tlie  same,  was 
wproved  by  the  dassis  of  Amsterdam,  and  set 
■iflftrlbeNewKedMrlaDdii  Hewatlmtalhd 
Sept.  8,  1660,  in  tho  i)rcsonce  of  the  fiscal  aud 
burgomaster.  Kregier,  bv  order  of  Gov.  Stuyve- 
sant.  Ifr.  bolwyn's  salary  was  600  gaildart; 
but  tho  marriage  fees,  instead  of  bemg  his  per- 
quisito,  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  church ;  for  on  Oct.  29, 1662,  he 
paid  to  tho  con5!ytory  7S  guilders  10  stivers, 
tho  proceeds  of  14  uuirriages  at  which  ho  had 
officiated  during  the  year.  In  1664  be  returned 
to  Holland,  and  Charles  Debevoise,  school- 
master and  sexton,  was  directed  to  read  the 
pravers  and  a  sermon  from  somo  ortliodos 
antnor  araiy  Sabbath,  until  another  minister 
■hooU  be  oaDad.  The  fink  Dotob  dinroh  in 
BtooU|awia«M(adlBlMS;  after  doing 
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vice  for  40  jearSi  it  was  takea  down  »nd  another 
pnt  ti]) ;  !n  1810  tUs  wm  takan  down,  and  ra* 

|)l:ict(l  by  u  new  building;  about  25  years  later, 
th^t  provingtoo  small,  gave  placo  to  Itio  preeont 
atanotnre.  7nia  Ei^aoo^aliana  had  a  sodotj  In 
Brooklj-n  early  as  1797,  and  in  1795  the/ 
dedicated  Su  Aun's  church,  a  stone  build- 
ing^ which,  in  1824,  was  tapersedod  by  tlio 
present  eJifioo.  Tbo  fir^t  Methodist  church 
waa  iiioorporut4jd  in  1784;  the  first  Presby- 
terian and  Roman  Catholio  churchca  in  1822 ; 
and  the  first  Congregational  churcli  in  1839. 
At  presout  tlio  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  Brooklyn  is  ita  dtaxdwa^  ftom  the  num- 
ber of  wLic  h  it  hm  gained  the  title  of  the 
"cLly  of  churches.''  Of  religious  congrega- 
tions, there  are  now  (1858)  no  leaa  than  147, 
nearl  V  all  possessing  church  edifices,  viz. :  16 
Baptist,  10  Congregational,  28  Pwrtcstant  Epia- 
copal,  2  (ieriimn  Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Congre- 
0itioual,  22  iktbodift  Episcopal,  6  Methodist 
Episcoiial  (AlHcanX  1  Primitive  Vefhodist  S 
MethodiM  Protestant,  IG  rrcsbvterian,  14  Ke- 
formed  Dutch,  17  fioman  Catholic,  2  Sweden- 
borgian,  4  TTnltarlaa.  8  UoiTenaliBt,  and  11  be- 
longing 1o  no  partictilar  denomination.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing CfUiiua  of  the  churches  was  taken  iulSM : 
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Brooldjn,  during  thanvoktioo,  was  tbs  tern 
of  BeTendnwmonMt  •fflMn  On  Aug.  M,  177ft, 

the  !>'^tt1c  f-f  Long  island  was  foup^if.  0«-iDetf. 
a  gros.!<  oversight  the  Bedford  pasd  was  ea- 
giuurded,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
cecdod  In  turning  the  flank  of  thu  Americso 
forces,  aod  defo^ing  throm.    Out  of  5.W 
Americana  engaged,  2,000  were  eitl     k  e^!, 
wounded,  or  Uikcn  prisoner?.    In  1T76,  acu 
for  6  years  thereafter,  until  New  York  wi- 
OTacuated^veral  condemned  hulks  were  mivr- 
od  in  the  WallaboQt,  and  used  for  the  dsteatioa 
>f  American  seamen  captured  by  the'AftU. 
It  is  estimated  that  11.500  Aroerican^die^oo 
thdseplagacHihipe.  ZheeboresoftheWaQihoBt 
were  ftalTof  dead  nen^  booei^  and  fcr  inair 
yours  the  tides  washed  oat  the  ghastly  rfrcsiflJ 
from  Uio  sand.    After  some  years  of  agiuuioo. 
the  bones  of  the  tnartyr*  were  finally  collected 
together  in  the  year  1808,  and  laid  in  a  grcs; 
vault  near  the  nary  yard,  with  very  iuii-o^ 
ocremoniea.  It  ia  rappoBed  that  at  tbe  don 
of  the  revnlntionnry  war,  Johti  Rqwlje,  who 
duriug  that  jK^riod   was  in  uuthoriiy  herf, 
and  against  whom  an  act  of  attaioder 
paKiied  in  1777,  by  which  his  large  MUto  n* 
coufiscated,  and  he  compelled  to  leave  Aeaw* 
try,  took  with  him  or  destroyed  tlie  rcconlsrf 
tlMton  , from ite Mttlenient'to that tioa^ 
all  events,  by  whomsoever  taken,  tte  iwrii 
liave  di<ippe:u-ed. — For  many  years  after  its  jrt- 
tlftpi^nt.  Bnxiklyn  was  no  more  than  a  eitragdifle 
hamlet  Aoooraing  to  a  oei»n  taken  about  169^ 
the  ixipiilation  of  tho  town  ntiinhered  509  ptf- 
sons,  vi2. :   77  men,  101   womca,  2W 
dren,  26  apprentices,  and  66  slaves,  b  1706 
it  contained  C4  freeholders;  96  years  We 
thu  number  IumI  only  increased  to  86.  V* 
total  population  of  the  town  in  1800wm8,3>S| 
ill  ISIO  It  wus  4,402  ;  in  1820  it  was  7,175;  ii 
1830  it  had  reached  15,2S2  ;  inlS85,tboy« 
after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  24,810;  in  184<) 
it  was  86,283 ;  in  1846  it  was  59,674;  in  18W 
it  had  grown  to  96,850.   On  Jan.  1,  IJS.* 
was  consolidated  with  the  city  of 
burg  and  the  town  of  Bushwick  (iiidudicg 
the  village  of  Greenpoint),  under  the  common 
name  of  BrtK>klyn  ;  old  Brooklyn  Itint' 
nated  as  tho  western  district,  and  the  otiicx  por- 
tions as  tbe  eaetem.  In  that  year  the  popols&c« 
of  the  entire  citr  w.^«^  506,260,  and  it  i^^o^'^ 
mated  at  280,000. — Williamsburg  uui  ^mm 
by  Mr.  Kichard  W.  WoodhulL  who  at  the  be- 
ginribig  of  tliis  ccntnry  bought  a  t^^**^^ 
near  Bii±>hwick  street  (now  North  Secooa*-)! 
started  tlie  first  ferry  from  Grand  street  to 
York,'and  named  the  place  Williamfitam,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1827,  man* 
city  in  1851.     In  1S55  it?  popnlaii^c  vsi 
48,367.— Brooklyn  was  incorporated  ai  a  ™- 
hige  in  April,  1816,  and  about  the  same  tuDO 
tlie  first  district  school  was  e.-t^ibli-'hf«-  " 
May,  1820,  a  daUy  maU  was  established  to  >«J 
York.  Ater  much  opposition  from  the  aty  flf 
New  York,  Brooklyn  Lccame  a  cli^'t'  fl 
in  Ajffil,  1834^  Mr.  Geoig©  Bali  h^a^  ^^'-^ 
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mayor  by  the  commnn  conncil.  Sul>?oquently 
tbd  election  of  mayor  vaa  T«ited  in  tbo  paopl«. 
Tnm  the  period  of  its  iooorporatioii  aa  %  dty, 

Brooklya  hw>  grown  apaoo.  It  i^i  fur  tho  most 
pari  ot^aidorably  ekvated  above  tide  water,  and 
vmomm  taperlor  advantage  as  a  plaM  of  Teti- 

deci-e.  It  i  -  n;  I  n  on  all  sides  to  tho  land  and  sea 
brciizvii,  aiid  its  wido  streets,  geuvrally  at  right 
angles  to  eacii  other,  afford  a  tree  ciroulaUon  of 
tir.  The  fjuiet  clean  streets,  shaded  with  flno 
trees,  and  the  ooml'oriahlo  hahitatiou^  wliich 
ibooad,  mve  it  tlie  appearanco  of  a  country 
town  rather  than  a  great  city.  That  part  of 
Brooklyn  fronting  on  tliO  East  river,  south  of 
Fulton  street,  call^  the  Heights  is  70  foetabow 
the  level  of  the  sea,  affording  a  nne  view  of  Sew 
York,  and  the  sorroonding  ooantry. — A  ftir 
words  about  tho  ferries,  to  wliich  Brooklyn 
owes  so  much  of  har  prasperit^,  may  bo  iater- 
csting.  Uoder  tlie  Doooaa  tuA  Montgomwio 
charters  New  York  city  claims  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  the  Iforth  and  East  rivers  to 
low-water  marlr,  on  tho  Long  island  and  New 
Jersey  short  ■,  r.s  far  as  her  territory  extends ; 
heRc«  she  u\vas  all  the  ferry  privileges  on 
th(»o  rivers.  It  Is  difSoolt  to  discover  when 
the  first  ferry  was  establislied,  but  it  rnn.^t 
have  been  very  soon  after  tho  setUauieut 
of  tte  town.  At  an  early  period  .  •  ferry 
was  mn  trom  near  tho  foot  of  Joralcmon 
street  to  the  Brede*graft,  now  Broad  street,  New 
York.  In  1693,  JcSin  Areson,  tho  lessee  of  tho 
liwiy,  found  that  £147  a  year  vaa  too  lane  a 
rent,  and  it  was  redttoed  to  £140.  The  nrri- 
age  then  w;ls  S  stivers  in  -wanipum,  or  a  silver 
twf^oce,  for  each  person,  or  if  DKNre  than  one 
omed  at  the  aame  tfane,  naif  of  that  amoont 
was  charged.  A  horse  of  beast  was  char-ed 
In  if  alone,  or  d<2.  in  company.  Kip  van  iJam 
became  lessee  of  the  ferry  in  1698  for  7  years 
nt  £1G5  per  annnm.  Tho  old  ferry  was  kept  by 
Van  ^Vinkle  and  Boskett  dnring  the  revolution, 
^rhon  6dL  waa  the  ftrriage.  In  the  early  part  of 
l5>i:i  th<»  corporation  ot  New  York  proposed  to 
ut  bteamlHJuLjj  on  the  ferry,  iu  ^>Iacc  of  tlio  old 
arges  and  horse  boats,  and  applied  to  the  legis- 
for  power  to  raise  the  ^rriage  from  2  to 
4  cents.  The  citizens  oC  Brooklyn  petitioned 
the  legi*Iatiiro  in  opposition  to  tho  pri)po«<'d 

change,  setting  forth  that  the  oorporation  of 
How  York  derived  en  ammd  reDUu  of  |4^7SS 

firom  the  ferries,  that  the  lessees  had  an  income 
of  $22,000  against  $13,500  expenses,  and  that 
a  nomber  of  wealthv  people  woold  engage  to 
l»uild  sleandh^at-i,  and  run  them  fur  2  cents  a 
jasc^L  iiger.  The  law  was  passed,  however,  estab* 
i3hiiig4oentafiBrriagein8teamDoata,  aud2  centa 
ill  barges  or  row  boats.  On  ilay  10  fo]!  'vinr, 
tht»  first  steam  ferry  boat — tho  "  Nassau  — w 
placed  on  the  old  ferry,  and  made  40  trips  a  da^, 
occupying  from  4  to  8  minutes  each  time  in 
crossing.  This  was  the  only  steam  ferry  boat  on 
the  East  river  for  many  years ;  tho  other  boats 
wr«re  propelled  by  hones  or  by  hand.  Finally,  in 
188$,  the  aommon  eodneil  of  New  York  gnuitad 
«  South  ftny,  ■adertaUMwd  attetmftnT-  fttm 


the  foot  of  Jackson  street,  Brooklyn,  to  Walnnt 
street,  New  York.  Iu  the  following  year  a 
boat  waa  nm  on  TtAUm  tary  daring  Uie  night, 

and  .a  proposition  was  made  to  light  FuIkmi 
street.  •  Tho  South  ferry  did  not  gu  into  oper- 
ation until  May  6, 188$.  Aboot  this  time  spec- 

ulstVon  ra  real  ostato  raged  fiercely,  and  the 
fiAtie^  were  much  improved  t.j  induce  New 
Yorkers  to  reside  in  Brooklvn.  In  1858  there 
fro  no  lesH  than  13  ferries,  from  tlic  rent  of  which 
the  corpuratiou  of  New  York  derives  ulargt)  in- 
come. The  fiBrries  of  old  Brooklyn  are  from 
Hamilton  avenue,  Atlantic  (South  ferry),  Monta- 
gue, Fulton,  Main,  and  Bridge  streets,  tu  White- 
hall slip,  Wall,  Fulton,  Roosevelt,  and  Catharine 
ttreets,  New  York.  Tho  most  frequented  of 
these  are  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries.  For 
several  years  the  Fulton,  South,  and  Homiltoa 
fsrriee  were  run  by  the  Union  feny  company, 
and  the  others  by  diflforent  parties;  but  on 
Dec.  1,  1855,  they  were  all  united  under  tho 
control  of  that  oompaoy.  Before  this  time  the 
&re  on  the  most  xreqnented  ferries  had  been 
one  cent,  with  the  priviJc:?e  of  semi-annual  com- 
mutation ;  hut  K>on  afti  r  it  w^  increased  to  2 
oentawithoiit  commutation,  at  which  it  still  con- 
tinner  on  all  the  fv.  rric-i.  T!iO  annual  rent  paid  by 
the  Union  ferry  comi>any  ii  uovv  $59,000.  They 
own  21  largo  and  comtn«>diou3  boat^  averaging 
400toiis  each,  wLicli  ;irekcpt  running  during  tho 
dav  at  iuterval^of  a  fen*  minutes.  At  night  about 
half  of  that  number  are  in  use,  except  on  tho 
Catharine,  Boosevcdt^  and  Wall  street  ferriea, 
which  are  stopped  toward  midnight.  The  ftrriee 
to  "Willlumshurg  are  from  Peck  bliji,  New  York,  to 
South  Seventh  street,  Wiliiamsburg,  James'  sdip 
to  South  Tenth  etreet,  Grand  street  to  SoQt& 
Seventh  street  and  Grand  street,  and  TTouston 
street  U>  tinmd  street.  There  is  also  one  from 
Tmth  and  Twenty-third  streets  to  Greenpouit 
avenue.  These  ferries  pay  an  a?'?;rcpnto  rent  of 
$18,830  a  year  to  the  oorporaiiouuf  New  York. 
The  general  fare  is  3  cents ;  bat  owing  to  a  rival- 
ry whieh  had  recently  ppnmg  np  between  tho 
I'eck  slij)  and  South  Tcutii  street  conipajiics,  tho 
ferriage  on  these  2  routes  b  now  only  one  cent. 
The  ferries  to  Williatnsbtirgond  Greenpoint  em- 
ploy 14  boats,  making  trips  every  few  minutes 
during  the  day,  and  on  mo?t  of  the  ferries  once  an 
hour,  or  ofiLener,  during  the  night.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  day  the  trarri  Is  so  inunense  that 
Kjmeof  the  capacious boat^  take  over  no;irly  1 ,000 
persons,  beside  horses  and  veh  n-h  ?,  ut  once. — 
The  common  schools  are  eommiticd  to  tho  care 
of  a  board  of  education,  comport.'  ]  of  45  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  thu  euitimon  council,  to 
serve  8  years,  the  term  of  oOlco  of  i  of  them 

cxpirinc  '  :vh  y.  ir.  In  the  19  ^\ard3  of  the 
city  iht.o  are  schooi-housci,  each  con- 
taitiin^  2  grammar  departments,  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls,  and  a  primary  depart- 
ment. These  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  city 
superintendent,  and  28  mole  and  812  female 
teachers.  There  are  S  separate  schools  for 
colored  <Mdren,  \ritii  9  colored  teeefaeiSb  In 
1857  the  nomber  of  chUdrsntsn^t  in  the  day 
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Bohools  wns  89,295;  in  tho  evening  Khoola, 
8,780;  and  in  the  normal  school,  S12.  Tho 
coarse  of  instruction  in  tho  grauiniir  schools 
embraces  spelling,  reoJuig,  writing,  defini- 
tions, grammar,  conipositiuu,  doclomation,  geog- 
raphy, historT,  arithmetic,  vocal  mosic,  the 
use  of  tho  globes,  drawing  of  maps,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  natural  pliilusophy,  astronomy, 
and  algebra.  Tho  teachers  are  paid  from  $126 
to  $1,200  i)cr  annum.  Male  principals  receive 
the  hiit^^r  t^olory  ;  females  in  tho  Bomo  position 
are  paid  $500  a  year.  The  expenditures  for 
edooadonal  [ttirposes  in  1657  were  :  Salaries  of 
teachers,  $108,401  01 ;  sokrics  of  officers,  jani- 
tors, additions  tohbraries,  school  lots  and  build- 
ing new  houses  repairing,  furnishing,  &o., 
$73,942  06 ;  makmg  a  tutul  of  $182,343  07.  In 
tho  Ubrarics  attached  to  the  schools  Uiero  are 
at  preseut  32,818  volumes.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  schools  connected  with  most  of  tlieir 
chorohca,  and  there  are  several  industrial  or  rag- 
ged schools.  In  addition  to  tho  public  schools, 
there  are  many  first-class  private  seminaries; 
foremost  among  them  ore  tho  collegiate  and  poly- 
technic institute  for  boys,  and  tho  Packer  col- 
legiate imitituto  for  girls ;  both  of  tliese  are  in- 
cori)oratod  institutions,  the  fonncr  being  on  a 
oiiit  stock  basif,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000 ;  tlio 
alter  waa  endowed  by  a  lady  named  Pack- 
er, who  gave  $00,000  toward  its  foundation. — 
Tho  literary  and  charitable  institutions  oro  nu- 
merous. Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
the  Brooklyn  Athenajum,  at  the  comer  of  Clin- 
ton and  Atbmtic  streets,  which  is  open  day  and 
evening;  tho  building  b  90  by  60  feet, and  cost 
$00,000;  it  has  a  fine  reading  rooni,  with  a 
library  of  5,000  volumes,  and  maintains  a  course 
of  lectures  in  tho  winter.  A  mercantile  library 
association  has  recently  been  formed.  Tho 
Brooklyn  instituto  ond  youths'  free  hbrarv*  is 
an  old  and  popular  institution,  which  was  lib- 
erally endowed  by  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  and 
sustains  an  annual  course  of  lectoros.  Beside 
those,  there  ore  several  other  hterary  societies. 
Tlio  city  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
books.  Tl»o  lyceum,  in  "Washington  street,  is  a 
fine  granite  building,  with  a  simcious  lecturo 
room.  Tho  odeon  and  Washington  hall,  in  tho 
eastern  district,  are  also  fine  structures,  with 
ample  accommodations  for  concerts  and  public 
meetings.  Tho  United  States  naval  lyceum, 
in  tho  navy  yiird,  founded  in  1833,  contains  a 
larco  collection  of  curiosities  and  valuable 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabineta.  TIio  city 
hospital,  in  Ilaymoud  btreet,  near  Do  Kalb  ave- 
nue, opened  0  years  ago,  lios  accommodations 
for  170  patients.  Tho  Long  island  college  hos- 
Jiitol,  inaugurated  in  Jane,  1858,  occupies  14  lots 
on  Henry  and  Amity  stroeta,  in  a  most  salu- 
brious situation,  and  is  designed  to  famish 
cliniad  instruction,  after  tho  plan  of  Guy's 
ho^i»ital.  ^\aioiher  excellent  charity,  tho  Cath- 
olic orphan  asylum,  just  opened,  in  Bed- 
ford near  Myrtle  oveuue,  will  provide  for 
114  children;  its  cost  was  about  $40,000. 
Tho  Graham  iustitutiuu,  for  tho  relief  of  aged 


and  indigtmt  females,  has  accommodations  te 
90  persons;  it  was  founded  in  1851.   The  city 
orphan  asylum,  dating  its  incorporation  from 
1886,  provides  a  home  for  about  160  poor 
children.  The  marine  boqiital  occupies  a  si^itlj 
eminence  on  the  oi)posite  Fide    Walloboat  b«j. 
Sick  seamen  in  tho  United  fitilas  aeniot  Mi 
treated  here.  There  areSdiapenmiaainBfoak- 
Ivn,  one  of  thorn  in  tbo  eastern  di^ct,  wbere 
the  poor  aro  furnished  with  medicine  and  8d> 
vice  gratis.    In  addition  to  those  may  ba 
noticed  tho  Brooklyn  eye  and  ear  infirmary  in 
Pineapple  street,  the  church  charity  fonndatk^ 
the  Catliolic  benevolent  society,  the  New 
land  society,  the  association  for  improrioK  tfit 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  children^  iU 
society.    Among  the  religions  organizMfioai 
should  be  named  tlio  Brooklyn  city,  fienak^ 
and  Williamsburg  Bible  societies,  the  Brook- 
lyn tract  society.  Sabbath  school  onion,  and  thi 
young  men's  Christian  associataoosL    Theve  tm 
some  SO  masonic  lodges  hero,  25  odd 
lows*  lodges,  and  severu  asaocuitiona  o£  ui^ad 
Amerir  of  temperance,  and  other  bsMil 

societic  .    .w^ong  the  pubUc  buildLugawa 
mention  the  city  nail,  at  tho  junction  of  Fnltoo, 
Coart,  and  Joralemon  streets ;  it  is  of  whiM 
marble  in  tho  Ionic  style,  with  6  colanuM,  wt^ 
porting  the  roof  of  the  portico;  its  dimenakossn 
162  by  102  feet,  and  75  feet  in  height^  oan|H» 
ing  3  stories  and  a  basement ;  it  is  aannooBiil 
bv  a  dome,  tlie  top  of  which  is  158  faet  ftw 
the  ground ;  its  entire  cost  was  about  $>80yOOflL 
Among  tho  most  beautiful  buildings  art  the 
church  of  tho  Pilgrims,  of  gray  stone,  its  tall 
tower  and  spire  forming  a  landmark  to  mar^ 
ners  as  they  come  ap  tliO  bay ;  Grace  danvb, 
the  church  of  tho  Holy  Trinity  rE^^scopal), 
clmrch  of  tlio  Restoration,  and  the  Tmitsote 
chorch^all  of  brown  stone  and  Gothic  arehitce- 
ture. — Fronting  Governor's  island,  and  £vidai 
from  it  by  liuttermilk  channel  (which  iaasidti 
have  been  fordable  for  cattle  daring  the  reTola- 
tion,  but  is  now  deep  enough  for  the  IvfSil 
ships  to  sail  throagli),  stands  tho  iiiiwlia  ftt 
lautic  dock,  built  by  a  company,  inoorpoolii 
in  1840,  renresenting  a  capital  of  $l,000,flOi; 
tho  basin  has  an  area  of  40.8G    acrea;  liha 

}>ior  line,  on  Buttermilk  channel,  is  8,000  fMi 
ong;  tho  total  wharfiigo  is  about  8  miks  A 
second  basin  of  more  than  double  the  oyarfto 
of  tho  AUontic,  called  tho  Erie  dock,  da^^H 
to  border  on  Gowanos  bay,  hss  been  pf^qJeelA 
Tho  county  jail,  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  dtg^ 
near  Fort  Greene,  is  a  fine  building  of  freeslaa^ 
but  not  so  securo  as  it  should  be.  Tbe  wmtf 
yard,  on  tho  south  shore  of  WaDaboiit 
embraces  46  acres  of  land ;  a  hi^  bride  ^3 
surrounds  the  yard;  within  it  are  lioMBM 
sliip  houses,  and  the  largest  dry  dock  ia  tka 
country,  built  of  granito,  massive  and  aalMli^ 
tlal  in  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $1^000,000;  Aa 
number  of  mechanics  nsually  emplcqped  is  tfcs 
navy  yard  is  about  1.600.  Ttie  great  thanm^ 
fare  of  Brooklyn  is  Fulton  street.  TheniBmamtM 
park  near  the  navy  yard,  called  the  city  peak; 
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formation,  and    to  be  called  Washington  pnrk. 
Other  parks  are  prqjected,  bat  no  deciiiivo 
•tops  hmf  M  yet  oeen  taken,  we  believe,  to- 
ward commMldng  them.   Tho  famoos  Green- 
wood oemeteiy  ia  on  (jrowanoa  heights  within 
thid  titj  limUa ;  originally  there  wwe  out  175 
acres  enclosed,  but  sinoo  its  openincr,  in  1842, 
adtUtiona  have  been  made,  until  it  now  oootaius 
MO  ftoree;  between  60,000  and  70,000  intep> 
tnents  have  beoa  made  hero.    Tho  Cypreaa  UWh 
cemetery,  to  tho  eastward  of  the  city  limits,  was 
opened  in  1849,  and  hat  rfnoe  Men  greatly 
beautified.   In  tho  same  year  tlio  Evergreens 
cemetery,  near  Bushwick,  was  opened.  Thero 
are  other  cemeteries  of  lees  note  lying  in  and 
around  tho  city,  viz.:  tho  Calvary  (Catholic), 
on  Laorel  lull;  2kloant  Olivet,  near  Maspeth: 
end  the  Lutheran,  the  Union,  and  the  Fnenda' 
cometerios. — Tho  consolidated  city  is  divided 
into  Id  wards,  oleoting  19  aldermen,  who, 
with  the  mayor,  compose  the  dty  oorpora- 
tion.     The  act  of  consolidation  allowed  tho 
firemen  of  the  2  districts  to  retain  their  dis- 
tinct dgaidiationa.   In  the  western  district 
the  department  is  composed  of  a  chief  nnd  6 
anistwnt  engineers,  6  liro  commissioners,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  try  all  charges  against  firemen,  20 
engine,  6  hoso,  4  hook  and  ladder,  and  1  bncket 
companies,  having  826  enrolled  members ;  tho 
district  is  divided  inlo7  Are  districts.   In  the  0 
fire  districts  of  tho  eastern  section,  tho  depart- 
ment coaoists  of  a  chief,  4  assistants,  6  commis- 
sioner 3,  18  ongilia,  6  hose,  3  hook  and  ladder, 
and  1  backet  companies,  having  831  enrolled 
members.   Tho  departments  are  voluntary  in 
titoir   character;  but  gnat  abOMS  having 
crcjjt  into  tho  system,  tho  common  council  re- 
cently adopted  an  ordinance  for  Uio  euruhnent 
of  a  paid  department.   Tho  mayor,  doabting 
their  authdriry  to  take  this  ^tep,  vetoed  tho 
measure. —  ILo  project  of  supplying  tho  city 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  has  long  been 
mooted.    In  1834  a  committeo  examined  tlio 
qvings  at  the  Wallabuut,  and  ro^>urted  that 
$UW,000  would  oorer  all  tho  cxpeusos  of  a 
reservoir,  stesm  engine,  and  11  miles  of  pipe, 
and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  city 
eonld  be  supplied  for  $10,000  a  year;  bi^  tlie 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  another  i-»no\v  in  ronrso 
of  provocation.    From  a  cbuiu  of  pond4  aud 
streams  on  Long  island,  the  water  it  to  be  col- 
lected, and  pumped  npinto  a  vaat  reservoir, 
whence  it  will  bo  distributed  through  120  miles 
of  pipes,  all  over  the  city.   Tho  estimated  cost  is 
from  $4,600,000  to  $5,000,000.    It  is  stated 
that  30  miles  more  of  pipes  will  bo  needed 
to  cover  the  city.   (For  detiuls  of  this  under- 
taking, sec  article  AQTmnrrr  ")    Brooklyn  iij 
deficient  in  sewerage,  bat  tho  water  commis- 
sioners are  about  to  oontraot  for  the  building  of 
18  miles  of  sewers.   The  system  they  have  de- 
oided  upon  is  that  of  tabular  and  pipe  drains. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  pe  rfect  sewer 
in  every  street  will  not  exceed  $50  for  each 
hooso  and  lot  of  80  feet  ironL— The  police  of 
TOunL— 47 


BitMUyii  aie  oomptlwd  wIIIiIb  tiie  nelfopul!* 

tan  district  of  New  York,  Kinps,  Richinond, 
and  Westchester  counties ;  tho  force  consists  of 
a  depntj  foperintendeot,  0  o^itaitts,  8  acting 

captains,  80  sergeants  and  200  patrolmen,  occu- 
pymg  6  stations  aud  8  substations.  The  6th 
brigade  of  the  Sd  division  New  York  itate 

mihtia  is  mainly  corapo^d  of  tho  citizens  of 
Brooklyn ;  Miyor-Geu.  Duryea  and  Brigadier- 
Qm.  Orodte  are  in  command;  it  oomists 
of  tho  13lh,  14th,  70th  and  72(1  rcpirnents, 
and  embraces  some  40  companies,  each  of 
them  having  annoriee  Ibr  diw  and  the  etor^ 
ago  of  arms. — In  1835  tho  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  city  was  valued  at  $2G,3U0,161 ; 
in  18B7  it  wai,  acoording  to  the  city  comptrol- 
ler's report,  $98,976,025.  The  census  of  1855 
gives  Brooklyn  1,652^  aeree  of  hud  under  cul- 
tivation, and  1,190^  acres  nnimproved.  The 
cash  value  of  the  farms  was  $4,7r)i'5,-150 ;  of  stock, 
$664,167;  480^  acres  of  market  gardens  gave  a 
prodnet  worth  $120,078.  There  were  in  that 
year  511  stone  buildins^s,  valued  at  $  t, 030,5^0; 
8,039  of  brick,  worth  $39,133,750 ;  of  wood, 
18,663,  worth  $29,778,816 ;  making  th4  total 
number  of  buildings  22,573,  of  which  no  value 
was  assigned  to  270.  Tho  value  of  real  estate, 
exdnrfve  of  forms,  was  $78,S4:),0G5,  or,  includ- 
ing farm-*  and  stork,  $7'.M02,C72.  During  the 
year  lb57,  the  current  expenses  of  tho  city  were 
19,010,188  90.  There  are  8  daily,  2  weekly,  1 
setni-wceklr,  nnd  1  monthly  periodicals ;  9banka 
of  issue  and  di^^count,  with  about  $2,5u0, 000  capi- 
tal; 8  savings  bankn,  and  10  in.'turancA)  companies, 
with  nearly  $l,OOi>,(iOO  capital.  The  city  rail- 
road company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
own  the  5  liorso  railroads  which  traverse  tho  city 
from  Fulton  and  Hamilton  av.  ferries  in  all  di- 
rections. The  Long  island  railroad  (capital 
$3,000,000)  has  its  terminus  near  the  South 
ferry.  Tho  8  gas  companies,  by  w  hich  tho  city 
is  lighted,  have  a  capital  of  nearly  $3,000,000.— 
Brooklyn  ocMltains  a  large  number  of  Important 
mannfaetories.  Their  manufactured  products 
are  about  in  the  following  proportion  yearly: 
AgriiwHwiel  imidements,  $80,000 ;  brass  and 
copper  foundcries,  $400,000 ;  silver  plating.  $7,- 
000;  bronze  castings,  $26,000;  copper  t-iuith- 
ing,  $875,000;  fish-hooks,  $10,000  ;  larnace*, 
$900,000;  gold  and  silver  refininL',  $-22),o00; 
iron  pipe,  $360,000 ;  Francis's  metallic,  liic  -boats, 
$80,000  (Uiis  Ib  tho  only  manufactory  of  the 
kind  in  America) ;  safes,  $200,000;  silverware, 
$80,000;  tin  and  sheet-iron,  $150,000;  wire 
sieves,  $25,000  ;  cotton  batting,  $76,000 ;  felt- 
ing and  wadding,  $5,000  ;  dresse<l  flax,  $600,- 
000 ;  fringes  and  tassels,  $40,000 ;  dressed  furs, 
$120,000;  papr,  $20,000;  rope  and  cordage, 
$2,500,000  (there  are  about  10  rope  walks; 
allbrdiug  employment  to  nearly  1,200  persons); 
twine  and  aet)  $12,000 ;  lager  beer,  $760,000. 
Thero  are  sorao  15  breweries  in  tho  upper  part 
of  tho  eastern  district,  toward  Bushwick.  Tho 
locality  in  which  they  are  situated  is  called 
"New  Germany,"  or  " Dutchtown."  In  this 
lieighborheod  on  bundays  tho  people  attend 
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church  In  tho  tnominp,  and  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  take  their  wives  and  httlo  ones 
to  tho  numerous  beer  gardens,  where,  beside 
lager  beer,  gymnastic  api>aratuSf  music,  and 
Bconio  recreations  arc  provided.  Drunkenness 
is  not  mual  among  them.  There  are  nearlj  n 
dozen  distillers  and  rectifiers,  producing  tho 
value  of  $6,000,000  a  year ;  one  establishment 
alone  uses,  when  in  full  operation,  8,000  bush- 
els of  grain  per  day.  Immense  quantities 
of  fipirita  are  shipped  direct  from  Brook- 
lyn to  France,  Other  manufactures  are: 
clocks,  $100,000;  ^)iano^  $25,000;  bronze  pow- 
der, yearly  product,  $10,000;  eoap  and  can- 
dles, $250,000;  catin>hone,  $2,000,000 ;  chemi- 
caL%  $00,000",  relinod  eugar  and  syrup, 
$4,000,000;  confoctionery,  $20,000;  drugs 
and  medicines,  $16,000;  dvewood,  $100,000; 
fish  and  whalo  oil,  $20ii,0tK);  gas,  $402,000; 
pluo,  $150,000;  ivory  black  and  liono  manure, 
$llO,0iK);  japanned  cloth,  $2oO,000;  lamp- 
black, $4,000 ;  lard  oil  $10,000 ;  refine<l  lic»>rice, 
$50,0OU;  malt^  $100.0i»0;  oilcloth,  $200,000; 
linseed  and  otlier  oil,  $3uO,000 ;  paints  and  col- 
ors $50,000;  rosia  oil,  $250,000;  kerosene, 
$200,000;  wUeratus,  $50,000 ;  starch,  $30,000; 
vine;;ar,  $12,0o0-,  wliito  lead,  $1,250,000, 
ipvin^  employment  to  225  men ;  whUing, 
$C0.0i)0-;  lumps,  lanterns,  gas  fixtures, 
$125.1  tiio-  stoves  $n5,(k:i0;  6t4jam  -  engines, 
$75,01)0;  ship's  blocks,  $70,000;  ship  build- 
ing (in  1855),  $945,000,  employing  640  men 
(tliero  are  7  or  8  6hip-yar»U  about  Green- 
point,  beside  extensive  marine  railways,  on 
which  largo  ships  aro  haulotl  up  fur  repairs); 
steamboat  finishing  (same  date),  $150,000; 
troo-nails  $20,000;  thermometers,  $1,500 ;  sash- 
es and  blinds,  $120,000;  coaches  and  waguna, 
$70,000;  regisU'rs  and  ventilators,  $100,000; 
pumps  $15,000;  steam  do.,  $100,000;  flour 
and  fo4.'d,  $1,000,000;  packing  boxes,  $25,000; 
casks  and  barrels  $130,000  ;  planed  boards, 
$500,000;  shingles  $lO,OoO;  veneering,  $16,- 
000;  glass  ^HOO,OC>e  (iho  first,  and  wo  be- 
lieve tho  only  jdate  glass  nmnnfiictory  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  Btarted  in  Brooklyn  in  ISuS);  lime, 
$12,(HM);  marble,  $100,000;  plaster,  $4,OoO  ; 
portvI:iin,  $100,000;  cut  9t<me,  $250,000 ;  leath- 
er, $50,000;  morocce,  $2,000,000 ;  patent  leath- 
er, $150,000;  bedsteads  $8,ooo  ;  c.-xbinct  warcu 
$250,000;  paper  hangings,  $30,000;  rugs  and 
mats  $1(>0,000;  window  8ha<les  $50.n^iO ;  gold 
pens  $109,000;  hats  and  caps  $100,000;  tobac- 
co and  cigars,  $200,000. 

DilOUlvS,  ChablcsT.,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  ItilS.  lie  was 
gratluatcd  at  Harvard  college  in  1832,  and 
was  settled  as  a  Unitarian  derpjinan,  in 
1837,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  ho  has  ever 
since  remained.  Mr.  Brooks  is  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  particularly  devoted  to 
German  literature,  lie  has  pubiished  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  "William  Tell ;"  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  iKiems  from  tho  German,  in  the 
scries  of  "  Sjiecimens  of  F<ireign  Standard  Lit- 
erature ;"  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "Homage 


to  tho  Arts'^  &c. ;  *' German Lyrica;"  "Son^rf 
tho  Field  and  Flood,"  and  during  the  list  t«k, 
an  admirable  translation  of  Goethe's  TaxA. 

BROOKS,  EuABTTB,  an  American  jouratH 
junior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Htw 
York  Express"  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jul  $1, 
1815.    Ills  father  having  perished  atseaieir 
tho  close  of  1814,  at  8  yean  of  age  b«  vn 
sent  to  Boston  to  cam  his  own  Hving,  ud  vn 
employed  in  a  grocer's  «tore,  gaining  Uw  ndt- 
ments  of  education  at  an  evening  BdxnL  Ht 
began  his  connection  with  the  press  as  apriit- 
cr's  erraud-boy,  and  by  dogroes  became  nralir, 
publisher,  and  proiirietor  of  a  pape^  which  ho 
called  tlie    Yankee;"  pabliahed  at  Wmmi, 
in  Maine.    lie  set  the  types  of  this  ionil, 
worked  tho  paper  with  tlio  aid  of  a  roUer-teT, 
and  distributed  himself  tho  copies  azBO^g  tha 
subscribers.    Ho  next  b^an  to  compMlMEag 
articles  essays  and  talcs,  as  he  Mt  tbstm 
without  manuscript.   Experience  te^hinKBii 
his  want  of  knowledge,  ho  began  to  pnfW 
himself  for  college  by  studies  and  exotitu  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  defraying  tho  ncoesssry  a- 
penses  of  his  education  by  teaching  scboul  ic 
xulditiou  to  tho  labor  of  setting  type.  He  ee- 
tered  and  graduated  at  Brown  uniTffi-t^, 
Providence,  R.  L ;  afterward  conducted  sgna- 
mar  scliool  at  Haverhill,  Masi,  aud  becaaf 
editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  **  IliTtrtiii 
Gazette."    This   position  he  reliiiqviilt«l  is 
1836,  and  becamo  tlio  correspondent  in  Wdi- 
ington  of  tho  "Now  York  Daily  AdraiE<r.' 
and  of  several  New  England  papers.  Abcflt 
the  same  time  he  acauired  an  iutereftiatlx 
"  Now  York  Express,"  which  was  jn*  •■fc' 
ILshed  by  his  brother  James  Brooks,  inJ  1* 
continued  from  that  time,  with  a  short  inteml 
one  of  its  editors  and  proprietors.  He  rem^Mi 
however,  in  Washington  as  its  lociil  tiliiwW 
16  suoccsaive  sessions  of  congress.  InlMJi* 
wont  to  Europe,  and  travelled  ext^a*irf'^ 
there,  writing  home,  as  his  brother  hti  ^ 
letters  descriptive  of  scenes  and  iucident*intk 
old  world.    Ho  was  elected  to  tlic  genaurf 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1853,  and  advooad 
«trongly  tho  passage  of  the  bill  divestiof  tk 
bishops  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  church  in  tli«i 
etato  of  the  title  to  church  property  inf**- 
estate,  and  assimilating  tlio  tenure  of  8nch[<rcf* 
erty  to  that  of  other  religious  corporsiioni  17 
vesting,  it  in  trnsteea  for  their  nse.  He  «s* 
Tolved,  in  consequence,  in  a  controvert  ni- 
Archbishop  Hughes  ^  New  York,  vrlikrh  « 
prosecuted  with  great  spirit  on  botli  s<le^i* 
attracted  much  att(>ntiou.  He  was  again  ek<t<fl 
to  the  setiatti  in  1856.    In  the  suuihht  of  1» 
he  received  t!te  unanimoosnoraiDatioDOi 
vontion  of  the  American  partv  forgoveroflr« 
tho  state  of  New  York,  antf  at  the  eosm 
election  led  -  the  presidential  ticket  with 
he  was  associated  about  7,000  votes.  ^ 
riod  the  youngest  daughter  of  tl>c  Utt  C-'^ 
Justice  Cranch  of  Washington,  and 
his  family  in  New  York. 

BROOKS,  Jamks,  aa  Aoerioan  jounaK 
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Mnlor  editor  of  tbe  "VowYoiic  Expr^**  bom 

at  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10,  ISIO.    He  was  left 
an  orpbaa  at  an  early  age,  by  the  death  of  hb 
fatheTf  in  1814,  to  struggle  with  poverty.  Ho 
entered  n  store  at  Lewiston  when  only  11  ye.trs  ' 
old.    At  16  he  rose  to  tho  digai]^  uf  a  school 
teacSierf  beoame  ft  member  ofwatenrille  ool« 
lege,  Me.,  nl  1«,  and  graduated  before  ho  wfus  21 
at  the  head  of  his  clafis.   He  was  next  at  the 
beed  of  tbe  La^  aehool  in  Portland,  then 
travelled  throngh  tho  fonthcm  stntos  of  tho 
Union,  and  among  tho  Creek  and  Cherokee  In- 
dians, and  wrote  letters  to  varioos  joimtala, 
d.'scriptivo  of  their  cnmlition.    Afterward  ho 
bccanio  tiie  correspondent  at  Washington  of 
■everal  paMrs  in  diffi>rent  parts  of  the  Unltsd 
States,  and  tho  orij^nntor  of  tho  sy^ttin  of 
regular  Washmgton  oorrespondenoes.  Becom- 
ing In  1835  member  of  the  legiaUttuv  of  IC^e, 
from  Portland,  ho  introduced  tho  first  propo- 
sition for  a  wirrey  for  a  railroad  from  Portlimd 
to  Montreal  and  Qnebea  The  same  year  be 
visited  Europe,  travelling  on  ftxit  over  a  gr«it 
part  of  the  continent  and  tho  Britiah  ialeSi  and 
giving  an  account  of  hif  adventnrea  mbA  the 
places  he  visited  in  a  geric?  of  interesting  let- 
ters to  tho  '  i^onlaud  Advertiser."    On  bis 
rotnrn  in  1880  he  established  the  **Neir 
York  Express,"  a  journal  of  wJiicli  a  morn- 
ing and  evening  cdiiion  are  issued  dally.  It 
ia  a  noticeable  fact  in  jonnuUsm  that  tids 
pajver,  which  has  attained  an  cxtcntivo  circu- 
lation, was  establishud  without  eapltnl  by  a 
young  man  who  was  at  lir^^t  ii  stmu^'er  and 
without  i>erson:iI  friends  in  New  York.  In 
184?  iie  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the 
state  of  New  York^  and  ia  the  following  year 
chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  New  York 
city,  ia  which  post  he  was  continued  by  suc- 
cessivo  reeicctionsantU  1853.  In  this  new  field 
ho  took  an  active  part  in  debate  in  tho  business 
of  iLe  lumse,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to 
trade  mi  id  commerce,  and  was  inflaentiiJ  in 
cst;iMi>liing  tiie  rocoiruition  of  the  trade  to  and 
from  Caiitoruia  iki  I'alliui;  within  tho  American 
OOasUng  trade.   Ho  used  his  privilege  of  nomi- 
Tiatinj?  a  r/nlot  from  his  di-trict  for  tlie  West 
i\)iut  iiiiliury  academy  in  luvor  of  iLo  beat 
scliolar  in  the  KewTork  free  academy,  not- 
wi'vhstatidinrr  numerous  applications  from  those 
iu  a  hiijher  pi^tiou  in  society,  said  procured 
an  appropriation  for  a  burial-place  for  sailors  on 
Lonpf-  i-laml,  where  tlie  place  of  ititcrnient  is 
luiumtily  reeordetl,  euabliug  tho  Pput  to  be 
found  after  tho  lapse  of  years.  Mr.  Brooks 
look  part  ill  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ures known  as  tho  "  compromise"  ia  IBOU,  and 
since  his  retirement  from  oongross  has  been, 
throuL'li  lii^  journal,  a  prominent  advocate  of 
tlie  po.  ry,  aiul  ideiitilied  with  Lho  forluaos,  of 
tbe  Auiericnu  party. 

BKOOivS,  Jamk.s  Gonnoy.  an  Atnorienn 
poet,  born  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  IbOl, 
died  in  Albany  Feb.  '2o,  1841;  graduated  at 
Union  college  m  181ti;  itmliedlaw,  n:  !  removed 
ia  lb23  to  New  York,  where  he  becumu  editor 


of  the  '^lOnerra,**  a  literary  Joamal,  and  after^ 

ward  of  tlio  **  Literary  Gazette,"  tho  *' Athe- 
nosum,"  and  tho  Muruing  Courier,"  continu- 
ing  in  all  these  papers  tho  publioation  of  Ids 
verses.  In  1828  In  Tmrried  Mary  Elizabeth 
Aikiu,  of  Poughkee|i«ie,  a  young  huly  of  poeti- 
eal  talent,  who  bad  written  nnder  the  signature 
of  Norma,  and  the  next  year  appeared  the 

Btvals  of  £st«L  and  other  Poems,  by  James  O. 
and  Mary  E.  Broota."  The  year  after,  they 
reiift)vcd  to  Winche'^tcr,  Va^  tmd  in  IBHS  to 
Itochcster,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Albany. — 
Makt  S.  B»NM,  bis  wife,  in  addition  to  faer 
literary  abilities,  was  a  skilful  destgrner.  Tho 
original  drawings  of  tho  plates  in  tho  "  Nattiral 
Hirtory  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  bv  her 
Itrother-iii-law.  Mr.  Jamss  Hall,  were  made  by 
her  from  nature. 

BROOKS,  Jomr.  LL.D.,  an  American  offleer 
and  statesman,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
born  at  Medford  in  1752,  died  March  1, 1825. 
While  pursuing  the  study  of  medidne  he  dis- 
played a  love  f.>r  military  exercises,  and  having 
settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Reading 
undertook  tlt»dri)ling  of  a  eompany  of  minute 
men,  with  whom,  on  the  news  of  the  exi)e(litirm 
to  Lexington,  ho  marched  in  time  to  see  tlie  ro- 
treat  of  the  British.  Promoted  soon  after  to 
the  rank  of  v.'.ay-v  in  tho  continental  sorTico,  he 
assisted  in  tlirowmg  up  the  fortifications  on 
BreedVibiU,  and  was  especially  servioeable  to  the 
army  as  a  tactician,  lie  was  made  lieutennut- 
oolonel  in  1777,  and  in  tho  battle  of  Saratoga 
stormed  the  Intrenchments  of  the  German 
troops.  Ho  was  a  faiiht^ul  adiicrcnt  of  the 
cominander-iiv-chief  during  tho  conspiracy  at 
Kewhurg.  AYashington  requesting  him  to  keep 
liis  othcers  within  quarters,  that  they  might 
not  attend  the  insui^ent  mooting,  his  reply 
was:  **Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  and 
my  orders  are  given."  VVa.shington  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  CoL  Brookii,  this  is  just 
what  I  exueoted  from  yoo.**  After  the  peace 
he  resumea  tfio  practice  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Medford,  and  was  for  many  years  major- 
general  of  the  militia  of  his  county.  In  tho  Avar 
of  1812  he  was  adjutant-general  of  Mas>no1m- 
seits,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  governor  of  that 
8 fate,  aluiMt  without  opposition,  an  office  to 
whiclj  lie  was  re-  !<  '^tv-l  annually  till  lS-23, 
when  ho  declined  bt-uig  ugaiii  a  cuiKlidato.  Bo- 
side  official  pajKfrs,  he  lell  a  eulogy  on  Wa-sh- 
ington,  and  an  addrass  before  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

BROOKS,  Maria,  an  American  poetess, 

known  alo  Tiy  the  name  of  Mauia.  del  Occi- 
DtNTE,  which  bhe  iirst  received  from  Mr. 
Southoy,  born  at  Medfonl,  Mass.,  about  I7y5, 
died  at  Mat.'uizas,  Nov.  11,1845.  licr  family 
were  Welsh,  her  maiden  name  being  Gowen, 
and  she  doubtless  roceived  the  basis  of  her  eda- 
cation  from  her  father,  who  was  an  educated 
man,  and  posse»*ed  of  considerable  properly, 
which,  however,  he  lost,  and  died  shortly  after. 
>fnria  attracted  the  regard  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a  • 
Biibtou  merchant,  who  complotod  her  edncation 
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at  hifl  own  expense,  and  aftorward  matried 
her.  At  tins  period  Mrs,  Brooks  first  evinced 
the  possession  of  poetical  talent;  but  she 
published  nothing  until  1830,  when  "Judith,. 
Esther,  and  other  Poems"  appeared.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1823,  ^lo  removed  to 
Ouba,  where  she  came  into  possession  of  some 
property,  and  where  she  finished  her  principal 
work,  "Zophicl,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,"  the 
first  canto  of  which  was  published  in  Bostpn  in 
18SS.  In  1830  she  visited  Paris  and  I^ondoa, 
still  improving  her  work,  and  after  being  read 
and  highly  complimented  byltf.  Southey,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  other  distinguished  autliors, 
it  appeared  in  London  in  1883.  The  notes  for 
the  latter  cantos  of  "ZophiCl"  were  written  at 
Mr.  Soutliey's  residence  at  Keswick.  A  pas- 
sage occurs  in  the  Doctor,"  in  which,  i^r 
quotinpsnme  lines  from  "ZophiOl,"  Mr.  Sonthey 
terms  Mr^.  Br(X)ks  ''the  most  impassioned  and 
most  imaginative  of  all  poetesses."  In  1843 
she  published  privately  "Women,  or  the  Valo 
of  Yumuri." 

BBOOKS,  PxTKB  CnASDON,  an  eminent 
American  merchant,  bom  at  Mcdford,  Mass., 
Jan.  6,  1767,  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1849. 
Uis  boyhood  was  passed  upon  a  form,  and 
he  attained  his  mi\jurity  in  tlio  year  that 
the  federal  constitution  went  into  operation. 
Though  the  country  was  then  aistressed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  war,  an  efficient  na- 
tional legi.sIatiou  soon  encouraged  and  re- 
yived  commerce,  and  American  vessels  soon 
resorted  to  foreign  ports  in  larger  numbers  tlian 
ever  before.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Brooks  sagaciously  selected  the  business  of 
marine  insurance,  entered  an  office  in  Boston 
as  secretary,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  retirement 
of  the  principal,  took  the  busmess  into  his  own 
handd.  His  success  was  duo  at  first  to  dili- 
gence and  despatch  in  preparing  policies  and 
p^ing  losses ;  and  while  he  often  labored  in  his 
office  till  midnight,  he  occupie<l  any  leisure  time 
in  reading  works  on  the  law  of  insurance.  Uo 
was  indebted  in  no  period  of  his  life  to  great 
speculative  profits,  but  availed  himself  with 
good  judgment  of  the  subs^idiary  advantages 
which  his  regular  business  offered,  the  chief  of 
which  was  tne  opjwrtunity  of  sending,  under 
the  name  of  "  adventures,"  articles  of  trade  to 
furcign  markett.  The  facilities  whidi  bo  had 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  and  ten- 
dencies of  prices  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  trade 
in  tliisway  to  the  extent  of  his  means  with  uni- 
form success.  IBs  most  rapid  accumulations 
were  made  between  1793  and  1808,  at  which 
time  ho  relinquished  his  office,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  tho  wealttiiest  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. Ho  devoted  8  years  to  the  settlement 
of  all  the  riitks  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  tlie  liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engage- 
ments, and  then  witlidrew  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  business.  Uis  maxim  was  that 
the  whole  value  of  wealth  consists  in  the 

Eeraonal  indcixsndence  which  it  secures,  and 
e  was  not  tempted  to  put  that  good,  ouco 


obtained,  at  hazard,  in  quest  of  extrin^ 
gains.  He  was  from  this  time  a  aambir 
and  often  the  president  of  many  bensTnlal 
associations,  enioyed  the  society  of  s  krfi 
circle  of  fHenos,  andpaamd  his  sanneai 
Medford,  on  the  estate  which  had  tMafti 
seat  of  his  family  for  generations,  whm  hi# 
forded  to  tho  neighborhood  an  example  of  i 
thorough  practical  farmer.  Mr.  Brooks  mi 
member  of  tho  first  municipal  council  of  B» 
ton  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  and  at  Af- 
ferent times  a  member  of  the  execatiTA  oooi- 
cil  and  of  the  aenate  and  bouse  of  ngmmir 
atives  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  leputm  h 
took  a  prominent  part  in  urging  the  noara 
for  suppressing  lotteries,  which  at  tint  ti"'- 
were  countenanced  without  scruple  fbrnis^: 
money  for  meritorious  purposes  by  Mnovol 
corporations  of  the  greyest  renectahili^.  (S« 
"  Life  of  P.  0.  Brooks,"  by  Edward  E7fPeB,ii 
Hunt's  "  American  Merchants.'^ 

BROOK>S,  Pkkstoh  S.,  member  of  tafm 
from  South  Carolina,  born  in  Edcefield  ant 
of  that  state,  Aug.  4,  1819,  died  inTMiir 
ton,  Jan.  S7, 1857.  Ue  was  nadoated  li Soil 
Carolina  college  in  1889;  eleoted  tothei^ 
laturo  of  his  native  state  iti  1M4;  vm 
a  company  for  the  Mexican  war  and  U  il 
as  captain  in  the  famous  Palmetto  rteaaait 
He  was  sent  to  congress  in  1868,  nadeaiifo 
speech  in  Feb.  1854,  on  the  snlf)eot  of  fti 
braska  bill ;  speaking  also  La  Jane  ctiitmt 
year  on  the  Pacific  railroad  bill.  On  lUjBi 
1856,  Senator  Sumner,  of  MaflBachnetli,M!iV 
employed  in  a  speech  in  tlie  senate  TBthi*  * 
preasiona  which  had  f^'catly  incensed  tlx  o*- 
bers  of  oongiesa  from  Soath  CaroilBii » 
Brooks  entered  the  senate  chamber,  ate  v 
aenate  bad  adjourned,  while  Mr.  S«B« 
was  aeated  at  his  desk  engioed  ia 
ting,  and  with  blows  on  the  nead  fr« » 
gutta  perch  a  cano  struck  the  aenitor  "J 
floor,  where  he  left  him  in9enBi||ei^fa^*** 


a  committee  of  tho  house  of  — ^  , 
reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brooks's  expaMoft* 
the  final  action  niton  the  report  there 
votes  in  £avor  of  and  95  opposed  to  it  »»* 
being  less  than  the  requisite  two-tliinl*""' 

{)revented  the  house  from  agredn^  ''^J^^ 
ution.  Mr.  Brooks,  however,  rssjg"^ 
and,  July  8,  pleaded  guilty  before 
Washington  upon  an  indictment  for 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $300. 
addressed  hia  oonstitnents  on  tho sot||eet(ivi 
assault,  he  was  reelected  to  congrBeii>J*'2 
imous  vote,  and  made  on  Jan. 7,  ^^'*JS 
speech  on  the  Nebraska  bilL  UediedawW 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  throat 

BROOKS,  SniKLET,  an  English  anther, 
in  1816.   He  was  originally  int«ad«l  ^ 
law,  which  profession  he  abandoned  V 
matio  and  journalist  litcratnre.  ^^^'^TZ^ 
to  the  London  newspaper  press  when  Ml g| 
piece  (a  farce  called  the  »^Lowtbor  Ag*' 
was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  theatre 
followed  bjr  other  phiya,  gmaaStj 
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lir.  Brooks  has  oontribated  largely  to  periodical 
iteratiire — teleg,  essays,  skotohe?,  and  eriliebiiHi. 

[lis  firststoryof  aoy considerable len^tli,  "Aspen 
Jourt,"  apjteared  in  '^Bentley's  Miscellany." 
When  the  lAndon  **lfonikig  Ohroniole'*  de- 
spatched nicmboM  of  its  literary  corps  to  inquiro 
into  labor  and  the  poor/'  abroad  as  weU  as  in 
England,  Hr.  Broou  Tinted  aonthera  Riu^ 
Turkey,  and  Epypt.  md  his  newspaper  lottors 
wore  nnaUy  published  in  a  volume^  entitled 
"  The  RnsB&in  in  the  South.**  HIa  kat  work. 
.1  fH-ri.il  novel,  entitled  "The  Gordinn  Enol^*' 
began  to  be  publi^ied  at  London  in  185T* 

BROO^t,  a  genus  of  plants,  oonaisthig  of 
hLrubs  or  small  trees,  witli  leavog  in  threes  and 
yollow  or  purplish- white  iiowera,  belonc^ng  to 
the  nattiral  order  hffwmiMtm,  The  common 
l-rooiii,  t!»o  uparliuia  teoparwm  of  Linnious, 
and  tbo  cytUu$  teopariut  of  De  Lamarck,  is  a 
bushy  shrnlk,  with  smooth,  aikgnlar,  dark-green 
branches,  and  yellow,  butterfly -8hai)o<],  axilla- 
ry bloaeoma^  and  is  common  on  sandy  heaths 
in  Great  Britidn.  Bandies  of  its  twigs  make 
brooms  f<)r  sweeping'.    Its  roasted  seeds  are 
sometimes  u^d  as  coffee,    i  be  fibres  of  its 
bark,  separated  hy  soaking,  may  be  mennflie- 
tured  into  matting  and  cordage.    A  decoction 
of  its  tops  has  been  celebrated  as  a  medicine  for 
dropsy,  but,  though  often  effioaoioos  aa  a  dtn- 
retif,  it  is  not  certain  in  it-       ri'jon.  The 
tpartiuTn,  junciutn^  or  Spanii>h  brooui,  is  a  ua- 
UTO  of  Spain,  abandant  m  ViOeoola,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  1)0  tlic  plant  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
overspread  whole  mountains  near  Uarthageua. 
Its  twiga  and  bark  are  mannfafttored  into  ear- 
pets  OTul  vari       hnploments,  and  are  articles 
of  merclmtidi<n^.    It  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  in  gardens. 

BROOM  COP.N"  i^<>r<jlinm  mre'h/irntnm),  a 
plant  which  is  a  uiuivu  of  India,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Eorope  and  America,  havin;^  a  ji>intod 
stem  like  a  reed,  nsii.dly  rising  to  tlio  height  of 
from  t>  to  10  f0«;t,  boaring  an  effuse  gpike,  of 
which  brooms  are  made.  It  has  yellow  oral 
seeds,  villous  oblong  florets,  and  broad  lanceo- 
late leaves.   The  iuuuduction  of  broom  corn 
Ji-s  an  agricultural  product  into  tlfw  <x>untry, 
is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.   He  is  said  to 
have  accidentally  seen  an  imp<»rted  whisk  of 
corn  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia) 
and  wliiloi  exarnhiinr^  it  as  a  curiosity,  saw  a 
seed,  which  he  pianied,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  has  sprung  the  present  product  of  this 
article  in  tbo  Unit*^<l  States.    The  cultivation 
of  the  broom  corn  is  now  very  extensively 
earried  on  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  by  some  branches  of  the  religious 
society  called  Bh^ikeri^  atid  the  manufacture 
of  it  into  brooms  is  becoming  a  branch  of  busi- 
T\<-"5-<  of  great  importance,  in  wliich  there  is 
Miicli  capital  invented,  and  from  which  very 
oiisiderable  profits  are  derived.    The  seed  of 
the  broom  corn  is  excvllent  for  f";i»t(^Tiin'j:  f!i(>('?>. 
The)'  are  very  foud  of  it,  and  wiU  liitl-eii  on  it, 
lioa^y  as  well  as  on  Indian  eon.  It  is  also  re- 
eommmded  for  feeding  ponUrj,  «ad  whaa 


ground  with  Indian  com,  ire,  oats,  or  barley, 
IB  -very  pn^tebly  fed  to  oatOe.  When  ground, 

and  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  it  is  even  good  for 
miloh  oows.  The  Shakers  have  frequently  fed 
it  to  boTses  in  the  time  of  barresting  the 
brush  ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
thi^  seldom  feed  any  otbcor  kind  of  grain.  It 
is  donsidered  by  aome  fobs  worth  as  much  per 
bushel,  when  fully  rijiened,  and  well  cured,  as 
Indian  corn.  The  drying  prooesa  is  performed 
in  the  same  mamer  aa  witti  any  other  moisteeed 
of  li?e  bulky  nature.    It  rnay  be  dried  on  barn 
or  garret  doors^and  the  ground  is  often  used  for 
the  purpo^ei  Frequent  atirring,  wbCle  drying, 
is  essential.    It  Bhould  be  run  through  a  fan- 
ning mill  before  grinding.   As  to  the  yieUi  of 
aeed,  it  is  somewhat  precarious ;  yet  it  will  cS- 
tc-n  more  than  pay  the  whole  expense  of  cul- 
tivation and  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  In 
aome  eaaea  160  Muhen  of  good  aeed  have  been 
obtained  from  an  aero,  but  this  i.s  a  rare  yield. 
The  harv^ting  of  the  crop  most  generally'com- 
menoea  while  the  aeed  lam  its  eaniest  eta^  or 
milky  staft^  as  the  early  har^'ested  broom  is  the 
bri^test  lod  best ;  consequently  there  most  be 
•  aaerMoeof  move  or  less  seed*  Allovial  lands 
are   the  best  for  raising  broom  corn ;  yet 
almost  any  soil  that  will  raise  good  maize  will 
prodnoe  a  tdersble  erop  of  broonu  It  will  pay 
well  for  manuring  and  for  careful  culture.  No 
crop  is  more  beoutitul  in  appearance  than  the 
standing  corn,  when  in  perfection.   It  often  at- 
tains to  a  height  of  1 2  to  1 5  feet.   The  stalks  of 
the  plant  are  long  and  hard,  and  are  considered 
of  bnt  bttle  consequenoe,  exeept  ibr  mannre. 
However,  cattle  !i:i\  iiig  acecs  to  them  before 
the  frost,  will  fee<l  well  upon  their  leaves. — The 
planting  is  generally  done  with  a  maobine, 
drawn  by  a  liorfso,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  wide 
enough  for  the  cultivator  or  plough  to  pass  con- 
veniently. ISie  aeed  to  dropped  in  hills  feom  16 
to  18  inches  apart ;  4  quarts  of  seed  are  suffi- 
cient to  plant  an  acre.   The  seed  will  germi- 
nate and  Uie  blade  make  its  appearance  in  4  or 
6  days,  if  the  weatlier  is  favorable  and  the  soil 
productive  ;  4  or  6  spires  are  suthcient  to  re- 
main in  a  hill.  It  may  be  manured  in  the  hill, 
or  by  spreading  the  manure  upon  the  ground,  or 
in  both  ways,  if  high  oulUvatiou  is  dotiircd. 
One  man,  with  a  h^rae  and  double  planting 
machine,  that  is,  a  machb^o  th-xi  will  plant  2 
rows  at  the  some  time,  may  pioni  from  10  to  Vl 
acres  in  a  day.  The  labor  of  1  hand,  4  montlis, 
will  cnlrtvn*a  about  6  acres,  and  harrest  the 
same,  lui  i  t  liu  average  produce  per  acre  Ls  about 
600  lbs.    1  r  a  broom,      lb.  of  brush  is  al- 
lowed, and  1  man  will  manufacture  5  tons  of 
brush  in  a  yexir,  if  ooustauUy  employed.  The 
entire  cost  of  a  broom  is  10  cent<i,  the  component 
parts  bein-^'  1  \  lb.  of  brush  at  G  cents,  tying  on 
2|  oentij,  handle  1^  cents,  and  wire,  twine,  <icc., 
\  cent.   After  the  oorn  is  well  up,  the  cultiva- 
tor can  be  profitably  u.sed  3  or  4  times  before 
hoeing,  after  which  commenced  the  weeding 
and  thinning.   As  a  general  rule,  two  hoeings 
aMaoifioienk  At  the  last  time,  and  when  the 
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corn  is  10  or  13  inches  high,  the  Sli.ilcprs  naa  a 
d</ublo-raoul(le<l  plougb|  which  turus  a  furrow 
each  waj.  Thoyhavft  an  island  m  Uio  Mo- 
hawk river,  in  tho  town  of  Ni^k.iyuna,  Schenec- 
tady CO.,  N.  Y.,  of  abyiiL  70  acres  whicli  lias  been 
planted  annnally  far  80  years  in  succcsMon, 
withoQt  any  mannring,  ana  the  last  crop  raided 
WW  about  tb«  same  as  usual,  yielding  orcr 
500  jfiiunds  to  tho  acre,  Hrootu  corn  j)l.iiit- 
in^  luajr  be  performed  with  safety  irora  tho 
middle  of  May  to  the  let  of  June,  and  pven 
later,  if  tho  !^ason  is  pood.  Tho  tisual  prac- 
tice in  harvesting,  is  to  bend  tho  stems  or 
italke  of  the  corn,  tome  %^  or  8  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  leave  them  for  n  fow  days  to 
dry.  They  are  then  cut  6  or  8  inches  from  tho 
brush,  ana  luid  into  h>'ai».  readj  to  be  carried 
to  tho  scraper.  Tho  seed  is  removed  from  tlio 
bnish  by  various  methods,  from  tho  best  horse- 
power scraping  tOiAllines,  by  which  tho  bmsh 
of  3  acres  of  com  may  bo  cleaned  in  a  day, 
down  to  tho  original  hand  machines  of  tho 
simplest  oonstnn  tion.  That  part  of , the  stalk 
Still  remaining  in  the  field  ahoald  be  ploughed 
under  dnringthe  fidl,  or  iir  the  followinf  spring. 
Tho  pnictioe  of  tho  S!i:\kors  is  to  hn';ik  them 
down  with  a  heavy  drag  in  the  spring  following, 
•nd  plongh  them  nnder,  and  then  ran  orer  the 
grouud  M-ith  a  larpo  roller,  which  ]»rocos3  i)rc- 
parcs  tho  land  again  for  planting.  Some  carry 
their  stalks  into  the  cattle  or  shoep  jardfl^  irbere 
they  become  incorprinitt-d  with  tho  manure,  and 
thereby  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cora- 
\>osi.  We  Botjoin  an  accoimt  of  the  expeni^s 
of  cultivating  an  acre  of  broom  com  on  tlio 
above  mentioned  Mohawk  hdand,  in  tho  year 
185T: 

I>nRlliffllillca,p1o«glitng,  tod  roltin;  |8  M 

Ptsntiiig   t9 

Pour  qatrto  of  Med.  tt  $i  iH>r  bu>]i«l   W 

CulilvatttiK  Md  hoeins  (inl  tImu   S  00 

ri.Hi,-!,inLv  )inilbweiit(«econdtliM   1  S5 

11  r  .  .4(5........   4  00 

UiOt  tilt  iiuitL   10  00 

Exp'-n^o  of  otif  srTC  .$i>0  Id 

T»1wi  of  t>rit*h,  ZKK)  ibt.,  alt  cts.  00 

Boed  ..^   4  00—— 

MOO 

Net,  on«  Mere  $19  SS 

In  this  estimate,  under  tho  head  of  harreetin^ 
fte.,  is  indnded  the  scraping  of  the  hmnh,  and 

tli«.-  iMitrifij;  of  it  in  a  jiruper  »iituati'>ii  to  dry. — - 
When  tho  broom  corn  wa»  first  introduced  by 
the  nnited  eooietjr  of  Shakers  in  Waterrllet, 
N.  Y.,  in  tho  vi'iir  1701,  it  w.os  r:ii>, d  in  tlio 
garden  as  oilier  corn.  In  17UB,  it  began  to  ex- 
citA  attention,  and  some  few  brooms  were  man* 
nffictHfcd  by  thcin  for  tlie  market,  and  nold  at 
the  prico  r.f  50  oont.s  each.  Tho  haodlea  were 
made  of  soft  maple  timber,  and  turned  in  a 
common  foot  lathe.  Tho  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing the  brooms  was  very  simple.  It  cooaiat- 
ed  of  nothing  mure  than  a  roller  or  cylinder  of 
wood,  turned  by  a  short  crank  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  on  the  cord  or  twine,  and  by  jilucing 
one  or  both  iWi  a:^'!iin-t  this  i  vlinder,  tho  tight- 
ness of  the  twine  was  governedi  «id  the  broom 


made  by  holding  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and 
appij'ing  tho  brash  with  the  other,  while  wind- 
ing. Tho  next  pron— ^  hy  waj  of  improve- 
ment, somo  few  years  after,  vra^  the  addition  of 
a  bench  to  the  roller,  in  a  fraaio  fastened  u»  thj 
bench,  and  a  rag-wheel  to  bold  the  cord  when 
wound  upon  the  roller  by  a  short  crwdc  as  be- 
fore.  Two  dona  a  day,  well  made,  were  coo- 
sid- red  as  nuich  an  exploit  as  the  0  or  8  dozen 
at  the  present  time,  liearljrallthe  Shakers' so- 
cieties In  the  tTnited  States  are  more  or  lem  «»• 
pa!,'i  <l  in  this  branch  of  employ  uiciit  ;  but  tlte  so- 
cieties at  Watenliet,  N.  Y.,  and  that  at  Union 
Villain,  O.,  carry  it  on  Hie  most  exteaavelf. 
Tho  capital  invt-^ted  in  il  by  the  Sli.akirs,  anited- 
1  y,  would  auioiiiit  tosome  $40,000 ;  bringing  in, 
generully,  a  net  profit  of  6  to  25  i>cr  cfcnt. 
Tfie  price  of  broom  com  is  very  fluotuat^r  ?. 
from  $80  to  $290  per  ton,  depending  upon  ine 
quantity  raised,  and  in  market.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter attended  with  some  difBcultj  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  tho  quantity  of  brooms  rais- 
ed in  any  one  stato,  and  mneh  more 
the  whole  Union.  But  according  to  the  best 
caleiilation  weare  able  to  make,  there  are  ndti- 
vatod  in  tho  st;ite  of  New  York  :done  not  feww 
than  1 0,000  acres ;  and  allowing  an  Average  jtM 
of  600  poondsper  acre,  at  the  m«diam  pries 
of  $120  a  ton,  we  have  a  product  e  pii! 
$300,000.  In  Illinois  about  9,000  acres  are  pro- 
bably planted,  and  in  Ohio,  about  6,000  aens; 
makin;;?  t^ijrptfior  l!).00(S  ncn^^,  at  rin  arera^ 
yield  of  Ljo  lbs,  per  acre,  worth  Jt4'^,0(>u. 
Supposing  that  tlio  other  atatea,  nniUNllt,  pro- 
duc«  a  quantity  of  broom  com  equal  to  the  $ 
states  above  mentioned  (which,  no  donbt,  is  tb« 
fact),  we  have  in  the  aggregate  $1,590,000  *«^th« 
value  of'broom  corn  coltiTated  in  the  United 
Btatei  annually.  We  learn  from  the  agnculto- 
ral  ri  ]»ort.s  und  ofherwiso,  that  this  article, » 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  StttM,  is 
beooming  an  object  of  conrfderable  ezportaciaa. 
and  that  large  quantiti.  ■«  of  tho  l>rn>!i  of  bri  x-r:! 
com,  raised  in  the  valley  ol  Ohio  and  clsewbera, 
have  been  shipped  to  England,  together  wtt 
tho  broom  handlef*.  In  thi^  way,  we  are  in- 
formed, brooms  can  be  sold  cheaper  in  Great 
Britain  than  if  made  here  and  exported. 

BROOME,  a  snnthcrn  conniy  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  renn.sylvunia,  and  c-i>utainiag 
al'out  680  square  miles.    It  is  drained  by  tte 
Chenango,  Otselio,  and  other  smaller 
and  trarereed  bv  tho  New  York  and  Erie 
road  and  tho  Chenango  canal.    The  ;^urr.i.  e  i» 
uneven..  The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  the  up- 
bnda  are  only  fit  for  fmmn^.  The  prodactksv 
in  1880,  wore  214,99^^  bcshels  of  Indian  rora: 
14,081  of  wheat;  4t}t>,«»7ii  of  oats;  16^1,490  «d 
pot^itoes ;  0$,68S  tons  of  hay,  and  1.78t^41T 
pounds  of  butter.     Tlicro  were  f>n  cluir.  h» 
and  7  newspaper  ofheos.    Named  in  honor  of 
John  Broome,  forrmrly  lieotenatlt-goveroor  «^ 
the  state.  GapitaL  Bioghamton.  I^iDl88B» 
86,650. 

BROOME,  WiLUAM,  an  English  transLrto«v 
bora  in  Chaohire,  1680^  died  at  Bath,  iTor.  14^ 
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1746.  IIo  was  employed  by  Pope  to  assist  Lim 
in  traualatiog  the  Odjsgcj  vdXo  EagUsh  verse. 
This  be  did  in  conjonotion  witli  ratcm.  and 

the  rcspoctivo  work  of  vrwh  yirraon  engaged  was 
as  follows:  by  Brooiue,  tiooks  2,  6,  8,  11, 12, 
16^  18,  and  SS;  by  Fentoo,  books  1,  4,  19,  and 
20;  by  Pope,  the  remaining  12.  Tho  notes 
were  also  compiled  by  Broome,  who  received 
£600  for  Us  whole  worl^  end  complained  of 
tho  ^cnnty  payment,  Hia  original  poetry  ia 
very  inditibrent. 

BRORA,  a  river  of  Scotland,  coonty  of 
Satherland.  It  rises  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Hcn- 
clibrick,  and  after  pasiiiug  through  sisvural  lakes, 
enters  tlie  Moray  urith,  at  the  village  of  Brora, 
lu  tho  vicinity  of  tlio  village  is  a  partial  bed  of 
ooal  in  tho  oolite  sLrnta. 

BR0S6ES,  Oraslks  db,  chief  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Dijon,  bom  there,  Juno  17, 1709, 
died  in  Parisi,  ilarch  17,  1777.  Ho  wa**  tho 
first  to  write  a  book  on  lU  ronlanonm,  which 
was  tho  result  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  of  hia 
rsoual  investigatioud.  J^ix  yeur^j  afterward, 
1766,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  tlie  gco- 
graphic  al  tlivi-iousof  Australia  and  Folynesui 
in  a  Liit<)ry  ot  iho  navi^^ion  of  the  Australian 
waters,  which  ho  had  written  at  the  instillation 
of  his  friend  Bulfon.  Within  the  lV)llowii)g  10 
years  ho  publi^ihod  an  essay  8ur  U  eulu  dt» 
tUeux  fetich^  and  anottier,  JM  la  formation 
micanique  <h«languet;  ho  wrote  also  for  tho 
J}ictioJUHdrccneyelopidique,  Wm mostlaborious 
work,  however,  was  his  Jlimtoire  du  $eptiim6 
ti^le  (?€  r'pulVufif  F'-mi^n^u:.  by  which  ho 
endeavored  to  suitply  ln<j  lust  cbuptcrs  of  Sal- 
lUht. 

BKOTERO,  Fklez  i>e  Avet.t.ar,  a  Portu- 
gneae  botanist,  bora  near  Lisbon,  Nov.  25, 
1744,  diod  Aug.  4,  1828.  Having  studied 
botany  at  Paris  for  12  years,  lie  was,  after  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Ooimbra,  in  1791,  and  in  1800,  director 
of  the  royal  museum  and  botanical  garden, 
where  his  services,  however,  were  eventually  in- 
terrupted by  the  French  invasion.  While  suf- 
fering from  want  ho  became  acquainted  witli 
Geoffroy  do  Saint  Hilaire,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence tlio  I'lLHch  government  was  induced  to 
pay  him  $1,500  for  the  balance  due  upon  his 
salary.  In  1811  he  received  a  profesaorship  in 
the  university,  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  tbe 
oortes,  for  tl)o  province  of  Estremadura. 

BROTHERS,  RicHABD,  an  English  fanatic, 
born  about  1758,  died  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1824. 
His  early  career  is  scaircely  known,  beyond  the 
fact  tliat  ho  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
navy  for  several  years,  anil  quitted  the  profession 
in  1789.  In  consequence  of  deoluiiDg  to  take  the 
nsnid  oath  to  enable  him  to  draw  oSa  b^-pay, 
he  did  not  reeeive  that  allowance,  and  in  1790- 
'91  was  reduced  to  ^eat  straits,  the  workhouse 
tdtimately  being  hts  residence.  Ho  claimed 
from  this  tiino  to  be  the  npo'^tlo  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, tumouncing  himself  as  nephew  of  the 
Almightv  and  praieeof  llie  Hebrews,  appointed 
toleaduenitotlielaiidof  Oaoaan***  OnKaj 
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12, 1793,  he  sent  letters  to  ncor^o  TIT.,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
de<uaring  that  he  was  oommanded  to  go  to  tbe 

parliament  house  on  tho  17th  of  that  mouth, 
and  inform  tho  members,  for  theii  safety,  that 
tbe  time  was  come  for  the  fnlfifanent  of  tJie  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel.  ITo  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  literally 
kicked  away  from  it.  In  1794  he  published 
a  book,  in  two  part«s.  called  "A  Revealed 
Knowledge  of  the  Prophcciea  and  Times." 
Having  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king^  the 
dentrnction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the 
crown  was  to  bo  delivered  to  him,  it  was 
thought  neoeseary  to  commit  him  to  prison,, 
where  lio  was  detained  for  some  time.  On  his 
release  from  J^Iewgate  ho  resumed  his  prophesy- 
ings,  and  had  nomorous  believers,  lli-^  die* 
ciples  i^re  not  confined  to  tho  poor  and  ioto- 
rant,  but  included  Halp^d,  tho  orientalist; 
William  Sharp,  tho  engraver,  who  executed  hia 
portrait,  inscribing  under  it,  "Fully  h.-lieving 
this  to  bo  tho  man  appointed  by  God,  I  engrave 
his  likeness;"  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
and  wealth.  Many  of  hi^  followers  sold  their 
goods  to  bo  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the 
new  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  bttUt  on  both 
fudos  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  ho  wa??  to  reach 
in  171)5.  Jerusalem  was  to  become  tlio  capital 
of  the  world,  and,  when  the  Jows  were  rally 
restored,  in  17'JS,  ho  was  to  be  revealed  as 
prince  and  ruler  of  tho  Jews,  and  governor  of 
all  nations.  At  last.  Brothers  was  committed 
to  Bedlam  as  a  danfjerous lunatic.  After  some 
delay,  aiii>li<.uitiou  vvu*  mado  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine,  who  granted  an  order  of  rclpaso  on 
April  14,  180C.  Mr.  Finlayson,  one  of  his  dis- 
ciule^  then  removed  him  to  hui  own  house,  in 
which,  at  Finlayion's  charge,  ho  constantly  re- 
sided durin^^  tho  Irist  9  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Finlayson  related  these  lact^  in  a  publication  of 
his  in  1848,  and  has  since  repeated  the  avowal  of 
his  continued  belief  in  tho  mission  of  Brothers. 

lUiOUCKlUiE,  CnAKLKs  Mawb  Joskpr 
OrnsLAiK  DR,  a  Bel^iot  statesman,  born  at 
Br!it;e.s  in  1796,  or  according  to  others,,  at  Maos- 
trieht,  in  1791.  He  was  educated  at  the  poly- 
technic school  of  Paris ;  in  181&he  entered  tho 
army  as  sub-lieutenant,  but  retired  in  1620  in 
consequence  of  ill  health.  For  a  time  he  was 
employed  in  a  banking  house  of  his  uncle,  and 
subsequently  obtained  a  public  ofiice.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general,  and 
at  once  onUsted  in  tho  rankei  of  liberalism,  to 
which  ho  contributed  both  by  his  speeches  and 
writings.  In  1829  he  threw  up  his  publie  ap- 
pointuicntfl.  On  tho  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
rationhe  inclined  towacd  a.  middle  courso,  and 
for  a  time  supported  the  plan  of  separating  from 
Holland,  retainmg,  however,  a  prince  of  tlio 
house  of  Orange  on  the  Belgian  throne.  8oon, 
however,  ho  threw  himself  into  tbe  ftall  emreni 
of  tho  revolution.  Ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department  in  the  proTiaioual  govern' 
ment,  and^oggestsd  the  nominatkm  of  the  duke 
of  Nenumzs  to  the  throne*  NeYertheleso^  en. 
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the  eleotion  of  Leopold,  ho  was  called  to  the 
mlniitnr  of  the  interior.  When  the  actire  hoa> 
tilitj  of  the  Datch  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  infant  state,  his  administrative  abilities  were 
80  prefiminont  tliat  tho  war  ministry  waa  forced 
upon  him.  lie  raised  and  equipped  on  annj 
of  80,000  men.  Subeeqaently  ho  felt  so  Icccn- 
ly  tho  aspersiona  thrown  upon  hia  conduct 
and  exertions  at  this  eventful  period  that  ho 
renounced  his  political  career  in  disgust.  Ho 
waa  now  mode  director  of  tho  mint,  and  on  the 
opening  of  tho  university  of  Brussels,  desirous 
oi  inviting,  by  his  example,  the  cooperation  of 
eminent  men,  he  acccptco  one  of  the  professional 
chairs,  dccliuing  the  salary.  In  1835  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  tho  Belfn^n  national  bank. 
In  1838  tho  bank  was  compelled  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  and  Brouckdre  retired  from  th^dmin- 
lAiratiun.  In  1840  he  waa  agtdn  choeclfas  de- 
puty, and  soon  afterward  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
iiruMels.  Ho  displayed  great  judgment  during 
perieda of  difficulty,  presided  witli  signal  ability 
over  the  economical  and  agricultural  conventions 
held  in  Brussels  in  1847  and  1848,  and  had  the 
title  of  count  offered  to  him  by  the  kins  in 
1857,  but  declined  accepting  it, — Hkxri  Ma- 
BOi  JosEPn  GiiisLAix  DE,  brother  of  tho  pre- 
ceding, bum  at  Bruges  in  1801,  was  attorney- 
general  at  Rocrmonde,  when  tho  revolution  of 
1830  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  Uio  army,  and  as  a 
member,  and  afterward  as  secretary,  of  tho 
national  congress.  Ho  was  ono  of  tho  commis- 
rioners  sent  to  England  in  1831  to  o0er  to 
Leopold  tho  Belgian  crown.  From  1832  to  1848 
be  was  a  member  of  the  chambcns  in  the  1st 
year  for  tlie  borough  of  Roonnondo,  where  ho 
continuoil  to  officiate  as  attorney-general,  and 
afterward,  when  chosen  aa  a  representative  of 
Bmsaels,  he  practised  his  profession  at  the  court 
of  appeal  of  the  capital.  From  1840  to  1840  ho 
officiated  as  governor  of  tho  provinces  of  Ant- 
woq)  and  U(go.  Aug.  12,  1847,  ho  was  made 
a  member  of  tho  ministry,  but  without  special 
functions.  In  tho  latter  part  of  1849  he  waa 
■ent  as  ambassador  to  various  Italian  courts,  and 
from  the  end  of  Oct.  1852,  to  tho  beginning  of 
March,  1855,  ho  was  minister  of  foreign  affmra. 
His  most  important  act  as  a  legislator  has  been 
Uie  roviiiion  of  tho  criminal  code  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment. 

BROUCilLVM,  HK.VRT,  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaox,  late  lord  chancellor  of  Engliuid, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  19,  1778.  Ho  is  do- 
Fcended  from  an  ancient  Westmoreland  fami- 
ly, and  is,  through  his  mother,  tho  grand  nephew 
of  William  Robertson,  tho  historian.  Ho  was 
educated  at  tho  high  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  ho  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  mathematics  and  pliysical  science. 
In  1790,  when  not  .vet  18,  ho  wrote  a  paj>er  on 
the  refraction  and  reflection  of  light,  which  being 
sent  to  tho  ro^'al  society,  dl)tiiinod  a  place  in 
the  "Transactions,"  thoiigh  tho  fact  of  tho  ex- 
treme youth  of  its  author  was  unknown.  A 
2d  |>ai>er  on  the  some  subject  appeared  in  the 


Tranaaotioiia**  of  1797,  and  a  8d  in  IfW, 
entitled  ^^Goieral  Theoremi,,  chiefly  Forisnia 
the  Higher  Geometry."  He  pursued  tiis  stodj 
of  the  Scottish  law  at  Edinburgh,  trardkd  u 
tlio  continent,  and  was  admitt^  a  member  of 
tho  Edinburgh  society  of  advocates  in  180QL 
He  was  a  member  of  the  "BpecolatiTe  dab," 
a  debating  society,  which  brought  bim  into 
close  intellectual  contact  with  Homer,  Jeffitf, 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  afterward  knon 
to  fame.   He  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to 
start  tho  "  E<linburgh  Review,''  in  1801  To 
this  review  Henry  Broagham  was  an  aadda- 
ons  and  ablo  contributor  for  a  qoaiter  of 
a  century.    In  1808  waa  poblished  bii  "Ia> 
quiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  EnrapeB 
rowers,'*  which  drew  mrxh  attention  raoa  the 
young  aspirant  to  literary  and  hiatorioalbOMHi 
llaviug  vi:>ite<l  London  in  1807,  as  vmmi  k 
the  case  of  the  disputed  Bnccession  of  the  diA» 
dom  of  Roxburgh,  then  before  the  hooseof  lori^ 
he  resolved  upon  settling  permanentlj  in  faf 
land.   In  1 808,  ho  was  called  to  the  £n^ to 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  chose  tho  commoD  kv 
courts  and  the  northern  circuit.  In  1810,  le 
gained  much  popularity  by  a  apeooh  befotefta 
noose  of  lords  as  coun<H>l  for  some  En^idi  Bf^ 
chants,  who  complained  of  the  ii\jarioai  eftit 
of  the  "  Orders  in  Oonncil "  on  their  interak 
The  whig  party  now  sought  to  put  him  into  At 
house  of  commons,  and  in  1810  he  entered  thtf 
house  as  member  for  Camelford,  a  rott<ib(V- 
ongh,  under  tho  influence  of  the  earififOff^ 
lington.   He  soon  became  one  of  the  wat 
violent  and  vehement  opposers  of  the  fww- 
mentand  p.artv  then  in  power.  OneofEiilal 
stops  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  reqoeaiii 
the  king  to  take  decisive  steps  for  the 
sion  of  tlio  slave  trade.    From  1810  to  ISllta 
spoke  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  enuuMsipna^ 
and  refonn  in  the  govemmcnt  of  India,  aad  it 
condemnation  of  flogging  in  the  annr. 
he  defended  Ixsigh  Hunt,  tho  editor  of  the 
aminer,"  and  Mr.  Drakord,  proprietor  of  tt» 
"  Stamford  News,"  arraigned  for  libel  by  tk 
government,  in  only  ono  of  which  daiBBfl*  k» 
was  sncoeasful.   Leigh  Hunt,  the  oompoHMM 
publisher  of  tho  obnoxious  article,  wasdedw* 
"  Not  guilty,"  while  by  another  jury  Drik»i| 
whoso  offenco  was  tho  ro]»ubIicali(ai  of  thi 
samo  article,  witliout  alteration  or  oonmMii^ 
was  declared  "  Guilty."   In  1812,  beagaiai^ 
fended  llimt  against  a  government  proieoitiflB. 
In  October,  1812,  he  oflered  himselif  ae  t  »Uj 
to  tho  borough  of  Liverpool,  in  oppodtionto 
George  Canning.   He  was  defeated  there,  loa 
again  at  Inverkeithing  Burghs.  Hefinilly»«' 
appeared  in  the  house  of  commooa  as  w"'^ 
for  the  borough  of  Winchelsea,  of  triiich  ■ 
old  friend  tho  earl  of  Darlington  was  o*"* 
This  borough  he  oontinuod  to  repreaenl 
1830,  having  in  the  mean  time  contested  4* 
county  rrprcsentntion  of  Wcstnwrdand 
times  without  success.   In  181  (J,  he  conuwa*" 
his  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  popular  edoortioii»V 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  comniitteeto 
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Inqnlre  into  the  state  of  the  odaeatton  of  the 

poor  in  tbo  metropolis.  Tho  ny>pointinent  of 
thia  committee  ia  an  event  ia  the  history  ot 
popolar  education  in  England,  nltUongh  at  first 
ft  remained  without  any  immediate  result.  Tho 
reoomroendatioa  of  the  committee  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  educational  institutions 
lor  higlicr  instrtiction  to  promote  olomcntary 
instruction  amoug  tho  poorisr  clase^i^s,  did  not 
maet  with  tho  approval  of  the  house  of  oom- 
mons.  In  1818,  ho  succcodcd  in  getting  a  com- 
missioQ  appointed  to  iuquiro  liito  the  abases  of 
the  pQblic  charitable  foundations  of  the  king- 
dom connected  with  ei!ur;ition.  nu^rovolations 
of  this  oommiasionf  which  wcro  eagerly  watched 
for  and  diflbsed  bj  Mr.  Broughnm,  efentiully 
bore  fruit  in  tho  nomination  of  n  p<?rmnnont 
commLssioii  to  watch  over  tho  lionost  appropria- 
tion of  charitable  trusts  to  tho  olijects  contem- 
plated by  tho  formders.  In  1818,'  ho  published 
a  "Letter  to  Sir  Bomncl  RomlUy,  upon  tho 
Abuie  of  Public  Cliarities,"  whieh  ran  through 
10  edition^!.  Iiv  1819,  he  and  hi>*  friends  estab- 
lished a  laodtd  school  for  tho  children  of  the 
poorer  cla.s8cs  in  London.  In  1820  and  1821,  he 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  tho  caso  of  Qneen  Caro- 
line, who  claimed  her  rights  as  queen -con  sort. 
Daring  this  period  he  was  Qaeen  OoroUne^s 
chief  adviser,  contribnting  by  his  eloqnenoe 
to  obtain  a  verdict  in  her  £ivor,  and  gain- 
ing immense  popularity  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  tho  trial.  Two  of  hi*  ppoeeliea 
in  this  suit  have  t;ikcn  tiicir  place  among 
the  classic  specimens  of  English  oratory.  In 
1828,  ho  helped  to  found  tho  first  mechanics' 
institute,  of  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  wnn  the  first 
president  and  prime  mover.  In  A  [  ril  of  this 
year,  he  accused  Canning  of  ^  the  most  mon- 
itroQS  truckling  for  ofllce  that  the  whole  history 
of  political  tergiversation  could  prewnt,''  in  ref- 
erence to  tho  latter's  supposed  intention  of  aban- 
doning the  eaose  of  Gatholio  emancipation. 
Canniuji;  cried  tmt,  It  id  false."  The  quarrel 
was  compoM)d  by  tho  aathprity  of  the  speaker. 
Isk  this  seMion  he  spoke  on  colonial  slavery  and 
the  dehiyn  in  chancery.  In  1H24,  lie  took  up 
the  case  of  the  Bev.  John  Smith,  who  expired 
fat  a  Dememrft  -prlnon  nnder  sentence  of  aoath 
for  Iiavin:^'.  ;is  wa-i  charged,  incited  tho  !»laves  to 
xevolt.  In  1825,  appeared  his  Practical  Ob- 
enrafciotu  upon  the  Edneadon  of  the  People, 
adJre-ased  to  the  Workiuij  Clas-c^  and  their 
Employers,"  of  whioh  20  editions  were  ^Id. 
In  tne  tame  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Glasgow  university  over  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Sir 
James  MackiatoiBb,  tho  provioos rector,  giving  the 
casting  vote  In  &Tor  of  Mr.  Broagham.  Tho 
address  which  ho  delivered  on  occasion  of  liia 
in^allatioa  has  been  preserved,  and  ia  also  a 
dairie.  In  the  same  year  he  introdnoed  a  bill 
for  the  incorporation  of  tho  London  nnivervity, 
whi<;h  was  to  be  condacted  upon  the  principle 
ef  tiie  absenee  of  dl  religious  tests  and  religious 
1 'references,  lie  was  uno  of  the  ino^t  active 
promoters  of  this  now  celebrated  oniversity. 
Hewaa  alM>  one  «ftfa«**  Society  ibr  the  DiinK 


sion  of  FseAd  &owledgc,'>  started  in  1627. 

Mr.  Bron^ham  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
managing  committee,  and  his  discourise  on  tho 
"Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantagesof  Science," 
was  the  first  publication  of  the  society.  In 
1S27,  he  was  made  a  king^s  counsel,  the  dislike 
of  George  IV.  to  tho  counsel  of  Qneen  Caroline 
baring  delayed  tha  bestowal  of  tlii-^  honcir  for 
many  year-?.  From  1825  to  ISaO,  ho  (»poke 
constantly  in  parliament  CO  law  reform,  Oa- 
thi.lic  relief,  colonial  slavery,  and  the  corpo- 
ration and  test  acts.  Ills  speech  of  0  hours' du- 
ration, delivered  Feb.  7, 1828,  in  behalf  of  law 
reform,  indicated  tho  nece^^ity  of  almost  all  tho 
legal  reforms  which  have  been  accomplished  in 
England  since  that  period.  During  the  Bh<»t 
administration  of  yir.  Camiing,  that  Btate«man 
received  Mr.  Brougham's  support  on  account  of 
"  Ills  liberal  and  manly  Ibragn  policy."  Dur- 
ing this  j>eriod  the  attomev".  inaignant  at  Mr. 
Broughata'ii  efforts  to  reform  tlie  law  and  cur- 
tail their  jjrofits,  formed  a  combination  against 
him,  and  ]>ledged  themselves  to  give  him  no 
briefs.  Mr.  Brougham  ;i  talent  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  clients  to  bo  thus  stilled.  The  plot  fell 
tlirouph,  and  Mr.  Broupham  earned  a  larger 
professional  income  than  ho  had  enjoyed  previ- 
ous to  this  attempt.  In  1830  he  resigne*!  his 
seat  for  Winchelsco,  on  the  ground  of  disagree- 
ment with  his  patron,  tho  marquis  of  Cleveland, 
and  was  immediately  afterward  returned  for 
Knaresborough.  At  the  general  election,  which 
cn^^ued  u]»on  tho  accession  of  William  IV.,  Mr. 
Brougham  stood  for  Yorkshire,  and  was  return- 
ed ftcQ  of  expense.  In  the  conrae  of  this  con* 
vass,  he  spoke  at  8  different  electoral  meetings 
in  one  day,  travelled  the  same  day  120  miles  by 
stage,  and  appeared  fresh  next  morning  at  tlie 
York  mAzes.  At  this  time  Vt.  Broogham  oe- 
cupicd  tho  position  of  leader  of  tho  British 
people^  then  panting  eagerly  for  reform  of  par- 
liament On  the  formation  of  the  ministty  of 
Earl  Grey,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  the  place  of  Lord  I^-ndhorst,  resigned, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  BronghMn  and  vaox, 
which  was  c<Hiferre<l  o\\  liim  iu  Nov.  'lP?yO.  In 
his  judicial  capacity  he  excited  the  astoui^hmeat 
of  the  chancery  bar,  long  aoonstomed  to  the  dUa-. 
tonnes^  of  Lord  Kldon,  by  clearing  off  all  clian- 
oery  arrears  with  wonderfol  rapidity.  Party 
spirit  mnning  high,  the  eonaervative  lawyera 
accused  tho  now  lord  <"hancollor  of  inacccracy, 
but  his  long  and  carefully  prepare<l  judgments 
finally  snoceeded  In  oonftiting  this  impreedon. 
Several  measures  introduced  by  him  into  fho 
house  of  lonls  for  improving  tbo  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy,  and  diminishing  hlsownineome  by 
£7,<t>t(i,  bocainelaw.  1!Vith  Karl  OtT-v,  ho  bore 
the  principal  port  in  advocating  tho  reform  biU 
In  the  house  of  lords.  Hia  speech  on  Oet.  7t 
I'^r^l,  is  historical.  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  h\:-i  ''His- 
tory of  the  Whig  Party,"  says  that  it  was  owma 
to  Lord  BraQffi»m*a  astonishing  andacity  and 
menaci'S  that  William  IV.  was  induced  to  dis- 
solve the  house  of  commons  in  1631.  Ail  the 
mcworea  of  veftm  peaed  by  the  firatiefimned 
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hoQM  of  commona  received  Lord  Bron^^ham^s 
•npport  in  tho  boose  of  lords.  The  disiniftsal  of 
the  wliig  ministry,  Nor.  4,  1884,  put  an  end  to 
hit  chanecllorship  and  his  official  Ufo  together. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  some  of  his  colleofnies, 
and  was  disliked  by  tho  king;  tho  nopalardiTor 
which  bore  him  into  puwt-r  had  uoserted  him, 
and  on  tho  rcinatolment  of  a  vrhig  cabinet  in 
183S,  Mr.  Pcpys  was  made  lord  chancellor,  under 
tho  title  of  Lord  Cottenham.  Since  that  time 
Lord  B  rough  am  has  enjoyed  an  ex-chancellor's 
retiring  jK'nsion  of  £5.000  per  annum,  and  has 
taken  on  active  part  in  tho  uutenninatiuu  uf  ap- 
peals to  tho  houAe  of  peers.  Henceforth  ho  vras 
often  in  anttigoni.sm  to  tlio  whigs;  ho  censured 
tlieir  Canadian  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  Ix)rd 
Durham,  the  govemor-goneral  of  Canada,  in 
particular.  Thesoooess  of  this  attack  has  been 
nnerally  supiKMod  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
Lord  Durham  s  Bf>oedy  death.  He  remained  on 
tho  whole  true  to  tho  liberal  cause.  His  zeal 
%  for  popular  education,  tho  alMjlition  of  slavery, 

and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re- 
peal of  thu  corn  lawA,  never  slackened.  Al- 
tliough  ever  in  favor  of  tho  repeal  of  the  corn 
law><,  ho  was  averse  to  popular  agitation,  and 
denounced  tho  league  ns  unconstitutional.  In 
1839,  after  a  temiH)rary  residence  in  Parl«i,  he 
published  an  anonymous  j)atnphlct  uj)on  tho 
state  of  i)ariio<j  in  France,  tioon  after  thU,  ho 
became  j>roprietor  of  tho  villa  Louise  Eleonore, 
on  a  beautiful  estate  in  tho  south  of  Franco,  near 
Cannes,  overlooking  tho  Mediterranean — his  es- 
tate in  England  being  Brougham  hall,  Penrith, 
"Westmorehmd,  and  his  Jx>ndoa  residence  No.  4 
Gniflon  street.  In  1844,  ho  voted  as  judicial 
peer  to  conflnn  the  sentence  of  tho  Irish  court 
of  queen's  bench  upon  O'Connell.  During 
tho  sway  of  tlio  provisional  government  of 
France,  in  1848,  he  ajiplied  to  it  to  fiinush 
him  with  instructions  fur  becoming  a  French 
citizen.  Tlio  reply  was  that  that  could  only 
be  upon  his  resigning  his  titles  as  an  Eng- 
lisli  peer.  In  1849,  ho  wroto  a  "  Letter  to 
Lord  Latjstlowno,"  violently  assailing  tho  men 
and  princijiles  of  tlie  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  continent.  .Since  1849,  L«jrd  Brougham 
has  fairly  won  the  title  of  tho  patriarch  of  law 
reform;  ho  cooperates  with  the  law  amend- 
ment society,  and  is  in  favor  of  tho  introduction 
of  tlio  Now  York  c<Hle  <»f  procedure  into  Eng- 
land.— Lord  lirougham  married,  in  1819,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Tliomns  Eden,  Esq.,  of  Wimble- 
don, by  whom  he  had  one  diuightcr,  who  died  at 
tho  ago  of  17.  In  1833  ho  was  elected  a  foreign 
aasociate  of  tho  institute  of  France,  and  later,  of 
the  roy.al  academy  of  seiences  of  Naples.  In  I8o0, 
'62,  and  '53,  ho  ma<le  e.xi>eriments  on  the  prop- 
•  erties  of  light,  which  were  communicated  to 
the  royal  tocioty  of  his  own  countr)',  and  tlio 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  published  in 
tlie  transactions  of  both.  In  1855,  conjointly 
with  Mr.  E.  J.  Bonth,  he  published  "An  Ana- 
Wtieal  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Priucipia." 
The  collected  edition  of  his  "  Siwechcs  "  was 
published  in  1838  (Edinburgh),  and  later,  his 
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"  Speeches  at  tho  Bar,  and  in  ParliMnent,"  by 
Longman,  of  London.  Boon  after  hu  las  of 
office,  in  1634,  he  brought  out,  ia  conjanetim 
with  Mr.  Bell,  an  annotated  edition  of  Paln^ 
"  Natural  Theology."  In  1839-'43,  a{^etradtt 
series  of  "Sketches  of  Statesmen  vho  floarifhtd 
in  the  time  of  Geoi^  ni.,''and  inlS45  Im^liTti 
of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  fluaritbedia 
the  time  of  George  UL"  An  editiou  and  trtM> 
lation  of  the  Demosthenio  oration  ^*0n  ;h* 
Crown,"  sums  up  hb  literary  products  in  the  field 
of  Greek  literature.  Three  volanNsofUi''Fo> 
Utical  Philosophy"  have  been  published,  beride 
many  minor  worka.  His  Speeches  on  Social  aid 
Political  Sul^jects,"  with  a  historical  introdn^ 
tion,  appeared  at  London  xuid  Glasgow  in  ISfl, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  Among  the  latest  prododiai 
of  Lord  Brougliam  is  a  valuable  diaaerUdoa,  mi 
by  him.  Hay  18,  1858,  before  the  'hmk 
academy,  on  "Analyticid  and  Cxperimesid 
Inquiries  on  the  cells  of  Bees,"  sod  Ui 
speech,  delivered  Juno  17,  1858,  ia  tb«  boon 
of  lords,  oa  tho  suppression  of  the  dim 
trade. 

BliOUGHAM,  Joiix,  an  Irish  actor  sad  pl»j- 
Wright,  born  in  DubUn,  May  9, 18ia  He  wuift- 
tended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the  pn^ 
poet  of  a  government  clerkship  took  turn  to 
London,  where,  being  disappointed  in  this  hm 
ho  gave  lessons  in  wawing  for  some  time,  M 
findly  becanio  on  actor  at  the  Ol^ino  thMta^ 
then  man.igod  by  Madame  Yostns.   He  pidi' 
ally  Worked  his  way  up  to  tho  Hajnarial 
tiioatre,  where  he  nmde  a  very  »ncoe«fijl  li^ 
appearance,  in  June,  1832,  as  LooneyliscTw^ 
tcr,  in  the  '*  Review."    He  soon  wis  aeccittt 
by  tiie  publio  as  a  good  light  oomedisn  iid 
Irisliman ;  oooaaionalTy  writing  fiuroes  andotfaff 
small  dramas.   In  1842,  ho  cante  U)  Amaia, 
appeared  at  tlio  Park  theatre.  New  York,siIi» 
Moore,  in  tho Irish  Lion,"  and  hassobseqaco^ 
performed  in  almost  every  princii»al  thwwi* 
tho  Union.    Having  mwiaged  a  tbestn  it 
Boston,  ho  built  tlio  Lvoeom  (now  Wsllsck^i^ 
in  New  York,  in  1860,  but  relinquished  itstdie 
end  of  two  seasons.    IIo  abo  n>anage<l  ^ 
Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  in  1850-'67. 
Brougham  is  a  very  popular  actor.   He  iiss- 
thor  of  various  oomeaiea,  dramas,  and  extnn* 
gauzas ;  he  lias  also  Bocc^aafolly  adapted  piMi 
from  tho  novels  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer.  ft 
has  collected  some  of  his  fugitive  prose  stotti 
and<orticles  into  2  volumes,  colled  "  A  Bai* 
of  Chii>s"  and  "  The  Bunsby  Papers." 

BIIOUGUTON,  TnoMiLs,  a  lejirned iheolfl^ 
and  one  of  tho  first  writers  in  tho  "  ^jj*'*?^ 
Britannic.%"  born  in  Ix)ndon,  July  5.  I7t4,died 
Dec,  21,  1774.  His  musical  taste  inadeliim» 
accoptablo  coadjutor  to  Handel,  iix  sercrila 
whoM)  compositions  it  is  understood  th»l  m 
furnished  tlie  words. 

BIiOUGHTON'8  ARCIIXPELAGO,  a  edi- 
tion of  islands  nan\ed  after  their  disooveter,!* 
Englishman,  situated  on  tho  north-west 
North  America,  and  extending  from  long.  1*^ 
to  12"  70'  W.,  and  from  lat.  60°  83'  to  51' »• 
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BROUNOKER,  Wnxixic,  yiscoant.  of  Costlo 

7^y*  >n  -  in  Ireland,  a  matlieinatician  niul  publicist, 
borti  iti  1620,  diod  in  1684.  la  1657  and  1C58 
lie  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  on  matho- 
irtfitH'Al  sabjects  with  Dr.  John  Wa]li--»,  who 
published  hi3  letters  in  the  Commereium  EpU- 
tcHoum*  Dnring  the  oivil  wars  ho  adhered  to 
tho  ranso  of  tho  crowo,  find  after  tlio  restora- 
tion was  mailo  chancellor  to  tho  queon  cou^iort, 
a  conitnis-iioiior  of  tlio  navy,  aDcT master  of  St. 
Oatliariiie's  hospital.  He  Avag  one  of  tho  fonnd- 
ern  of  tho  rovul  society,  and  it^  lii^t  president. 

BROUSSA,  or  Bbcsa  (ano.  Pnm<M,  also 
J*nt.ta  a>I  Olijmpurn^from  being  sitnnted  at  tbo 
foot  oi  Muuut  Ulympu:>),  a  town  in  Uio  Turkish 
government  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  tho 
capittd  of  tho  district  of  Khndavendkiar,  about 
57  miles  S.  8,  E.  of  Constantinople,  was  cele- 
brated for  tho  extent  of  its  commeroo  in  silk  and 
other  goor!^,  ami  for  it'^  }>oantit'ul  nituation.  iinlil 
1B55,  wlicu  tho  towu  was  aiinost  cutircly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  burying  hundreds  of 
tho  iitiialiitants  araont:  its  rains,  and  compelling 
tiio  rest  of  tho  pupuhitioii  (consisting,  according 
to  theoeuDs  of  1852,  of  73,orN  t,  uf  whom  11,000 
"wero  Annenian«;,      '0  <  M  ook-<,  and  a  small  num- 
ber Jews,)  to  rL'xjiL  lo  iiight.   Among  those 
tliiH  suiLlcnly  driven  away  from  Broussa  was 
Abd  el  Kader,  who  had  n^sidcdhere  since  I^^Tj:?, 
Broussa  was  the  aucicnt.  capital  of  IJiihviii.i, 
deriving  its  name  from  Prusias,  one  of  the  early 
Bithynian  kings.    Under  tlio  Komans  it  was  tho 
residenoo  of  Pliny  tho  Youagtr  ami  of  other 
Roman  governors.    Wrested  from  the  hands 
of  tho  Greek  emperors  by  Orkhan,  the  son  of 
tho  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  it  became 
Uio  scat  of  the  new  empire,  till  Amurath  removed 
the  wat  of  ^vemment  to  Adrianople.  Tho  tombs 
of  the  ancient  sultans,  tho  mosques,  of  which 
thoro  were  at  least  300,  ami  other  remarkable 
buildings,  handsome  bath-houses,  a  vast  number 
of  private  and  public  fountains,  fine  gardens,  ex- 
tensive bazaars,  and  the  superb  view  from  Mount 
Olympus,  all  oontribated  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  i]14atod  town.  Eossnth  resided  for  somo 
time  at  Broussa,  after  his  flight  from  llnnjjary. 

BROUS8AIS,  FuAVgois  Joseph  Victor,  a 
French  j.liyrfirian,  born  at  Saint  Malo,  Deo.  17, 
1772,  died  at  \'itry,  near  Pari^,  Nov.  IT,  1B3.^. 
His  early  years  were  passed  at  Pleortuit,  a  small 
villago  in  wbieh  his  Ather  -was  eetahliahed  as  a 
medical  practitioner.  At  the  a^'e  of  12,  Broussais 
was  sent  to  school  at  Dinan,  where  ho  was  pur- 
Buing  his  stndies  when  the  great  revolution 
broke  out  in  IT'^O.  IIo  was  enrolled  in  a  body 
of  volunteers  and  joined  the  army.  M  the  end 
cf  9  yeora  he  obtained  leave  to  retnni  home, 
on  acconnt  of  sick  ne?-*.  On  his  recovery  he  be- 
oamo  a  stodont  of  modioine,  and  was  appointed 
M  an  offloer  of  health,  first  ui  the  hoapital  of  St. 
Molo,  and  afterward  in  tliat  of  IJryt.  Ho  soon 
obtained  a  commission  as  aorgoou  on  board  of  a 
ihip  of  war,  and  was  present  in  several  battles 
against  tlie  English.  Ho  held  a  good  appoint- 
ment at  Bryt  from  1786  to  17Ud;  but  being 
tnxioiis  to  pamw  a  coocae  of  study  at  Paris,  ho 
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removed  thsfi,  wllii  his  wife,  in  1799.  Bichat 

was  then  one  of  tho  most  innuential  men  in  tlie 
medical  schools  of  Pari-s,  and  Broussais  li^L  uo 
time  in  making  his  acquaintance.  Tiiey  soon 
became  intimate  friends,  and  remained  so  until 
Bichat  died,  in  1803.  Broiusais  recciveil  liis 
diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  lb')3 ;  and, 
through  tho  influence  of  Desgenettes,  obtained 
an  appointment  as  military  burgoon,  in  1804. 
Two  y  I]  i  later  ho  was  sent  to  the  ramp  at 
Boulogud,  but  the  project  of  invading'  £n_dand 
being  abandoned,  the  army  was  marched  ihruugh 
Eorope,  and  Bronssob  went  with  it  in  all  its 
campaigns  through  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  Studious  in  tbo  inidiiit  of  military 
life,  ho  began  to  meditate  on  tho  varions  eanaeft 
of  disea'S'-.  n'M  the  symptoms  which  are  common 
to  most  yiwU  of  organic  and  functional  derange- 
ment. In  1808  he  obtained  lea\  e  to  go  to  Paris 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  History  of 
C'hrouic  Inflammations."  This  work,  which  con- 
tains tho  germs  of  all  his  future  doctrines,  met 
with  little  notice  nt  tho  time;  fur,  olUiough 
Pinel  praised  it  l«i^uly,  and  it  wa^i  honorably 
noCieea  l>y  the  instimie,  ho  could  not  obtain  for 
it  more  than  $150,  and  nearly  tho  whole  edition 
remained  ua'suld  until  1816.  Soon  alter  this 
publication,  in  1808,  ho  was  appointed  chief 
physician  to  a  division  of  the  trench  army  in 
t>l>ain,  where  ho  roimiiued  6  years,  pilTsuiiig  his 
r^earobcs  and  attending  to  tlio  duties  of  his 
office.  In  1814  ho  was  appointeil  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  tho  military  hospiud  of  tho  Vol  de 
Grdea  in  Paris.  Ho  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  on  practical  medicine,  in  which  ho 
attempted  to  form  a  system  and  a  school  of  his 
own,  in  opposition  to  tho  doctrines  of  Pinel, 
then  taught  in  tlie  established  schools  of  medi- 
cine. His  lectures  were  attended  by  great  num- 
bers of  students,  who  accepted  his  ideas  with 
enthusiasm.  In  1816  he  published  his  Examen, 
de»  tLoctrint*  midieale*^  which  excited  tho  dis- 
like and  opposition  of  the  whole  medical  faculty 
of  Paris.  By  d^roee  his  doetrines  gained 
approval,  and  were  admitted  in  the  writings 
and  tlie  jtraotico  of  many  eminent  physicians. 
They  wero  taught  oven  in  tho  medical  school 
itself,  long  berore  1831,  when  Bronssais  was 
appointed  professor  of  general  patlndo^'y  in  tho 
academy  of  medicine,  which  omee  he  held  until 
his  death.  Beside  the  two  works  above' 
mentioned,  lie  imbli^hed  in  1824  liis  Tmilc  dc 
la  phytiolagu  applifuee  d  lapatholfigie;  in  1829, 
his  ComwmUairm  du  propttithtu  at  pathohgit 
connifjnci's  dnn*  Fexamen ;  in  1833,  2tf  ehoJira 
morbus  hfidamdfm, — ^Ihe  life  of  BrouMais  pre- 
sents 8  dtstuiot  periods.  In  the  first,  he  kbored 
with  all  his  might  to  prove  that  tho  doctrines 
of  Pinel  with  rogafd  to  tho  easentiaiitJr  of  fever 
were  erroneous,  and  that  tome  tnormd  agent, 
prodncin<;  irritation  and  inflammation,  was  tho 
cause  of  all  disease.  From  1816  to  1821  ho  woa 
oooopied  in  oontrorerdng  the  established  theo- 

rie*,  from  this  point  of  view,  and  with  enliro 
suooesa.  His  foUowws  then  complained  that  ho 
had  ■bown  th«  Maej  cf  Finert  thsoiy,  baft 
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had  Dot  nfSciently  dabonted  *  new  do<<trine 
to  reolAoe  it  From  18S1  to  1828,  he  Ubor*Hl  to 
— faiMhh  wlut  he  called  the  physiological 
nyitea  of  medidnp."  in  oppoMtioiitothe**ODto- 
logieaT  ijiteni  of  FineL   The  "History  of 
Chronic  Inflammatioos  "  had  prepared  the  way 
foe  hiM  theory  of  irritation  in  the  ornna,  cor- 
mpondln^  to  a  principle  of  irritability  in 
the  organism.    He  tlierefore  proclaimed  this 
doctrine  as  the  ImuIs  ci  all  mcaicol  truth,  and 
ba  mtitntd  faia  riewi,  with  mach  ability  and 
flMMninoeMi,  from  1821  to  1828.  It  was  the 
OOOMm  tangfat  by  Brown  in  Edinburgh,  more 
thn  80  years  before ;  and  had  already  met  with 
much  sucocfls  in  England,  Gonnanv,  and  Italy, 
though  little  known  in  France,  until  revived  by 
Brotusais  under  a  new  funn,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, no  doubt,  by  a  natural  train  of  reasoning 
from  the  aomo  point  of  view,  more  titan  from 
a  servile  imitation  of  BrowD*s  system.  Broussais 
bad  immense  booccss  in  France  and  Helpum  for 
7  years,  where  this  theory  was  practio;illy  new, 
and  very  rational,  compared  with  Piners  views. 
In  England  and  in  Germany.it  met  witli  loss 
snocess.  beoanse  it  hod  been  known  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Brown ;  and  though  very  true  in  many 
points,  it  woA  novertl1elc^ts  insufHcicnt  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.  The 
same  opinion  arose  in  France  after  a  7  years' 
practical  trial  of  the  Bvstem ;  and  af^er  being 
greatly  landinl  and  admired,  Broussais  was  de- 
serted by  tliOBttulentsand  profeasors  of  medicine. 
The  partial  truth  of  his  views  was  admitted,  but 
otlier  principles  and  doctrines  were  wanted  to 
explain  the  pliysiulogical  and  pathological  phe- 
nomena of  life.  In  nervous  diseases  it  afi'urded  no 
assistance,  but  left  the  student  as  much  in  the 
dark  a.4  he  was  before ;  and  this  was  admitted  by 
his  own  partisans,  and  partly  by  liroussain  him- 
•elf.  To  make  his  system  more  complete,  ho  un- 
dertook a  series  of  observations  on  the  nervona 
■vstcin,  and  its  relations  to  i»sychology.  Al- 
though ho  iiad  been  up  to  that  time  more  or  less 
opposed  to  phrenology,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Kubjuot^  gave  pnblio  lectures  on  it,  and 
in  1886  pul)li!«hed  an  octavo  volume  under  the 
title  of  Court  de  phrinologU.    This  work  had 
a  temporary  run  of  popularity,  but  it  failed 
to  make  an  abiding  iinprosaion.  Broussais's 
tlioory  was  on  tho  wane,  as  a  partial  view  of 
truth,  not  containing  a  complete  and  unitary 
principle  of  scienco.    Tho  labors  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  Dr.  Brown-Sotiuanl,  and  other  emi- 
nent physiologists  of  the  present  day,  have 
done  much  to  advance  tho  science  of  medicine 
in  the  directions  which  Broussais  had  Ivlt  unex- 
plored. 

BUOUSSOyNET,  PraanK  AroraxK,  a  French 
hysioian  and  naturalist,  born  at  Montpellicr, 
'eb.  2H,  17(51,  died  there  July  9,  1807.  He 
was  the  tifht  who  iuiroduced  tho  botanical 
system  of  I.inn.Tus  iuto  France.  He  also 
causiKl  tho  first  flock  of  merino  sheep  to  be 
brought  thither  from  Spain,  and  tlio  tirst  An- 
>ra  goats  to  be  imported  from  tho  Levant 
e  was  a  member  of  tho  national  assembly  and 


the  conrentioa ;  bnfc  living  vnibnga  to  ths 
terrorists,  ho  was  cast  mto  prison,  froiB  wbiek 
be  saooeoded,  however,  in  escaping  to  "UML 
Here  he  enooontend  the  penMntkn  of  FioMh 
emigrated  nobles,  and  was  ndnosd  to  gmt 
poverty,  when  Sir  Joseph  Bsaks,  whose  » 
QTiaintanoe  he  had  iiiadedarii»aviattolA> 
don,  tent  him  a  gift  of  $5,00(1^  and  |roaonl 
him  a  passage  to  India  in  an  KngHsii  riapi  Hn 
vessel  in  which  he  had  embaned  wai  &retd 
iuto  liaboa  harbor  by  a  storm,  and,  operiM* 
cing  here  freab  peraeoatiotts,  be  pSM  em  ts 
Africa,  where  lie  procnred  em{donMBt  « 
physician  at  Koroeoo,  and  rosomed  biiliot» 
icsl  and  zoological  studies.   Under  the  einin 
ho  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Mofsian 
and  the  Canaries;  and  in  1605,  on  bis  rctn 
to  Franoe,  he  was  made  a  member  of  Uieli|is- 
latlve  assembly.   He  was  a  member  of  lb 
principal  learned  bodies  of  France,  sad  satkr 
of  several  botanical,  zoological,  snd  aedkii 
worlu  of  great  value ;  but  his  most  iopofM 
worlc  is  his  Ichthyologia,  »eu  PiViuia  ikrnf- 
timet  et  lernt*^  published  in  Londoa  in  1791 

BROWK,  the  nanio  of  counties  ia  leteral of 
tho  United  States.    L  A  south-western  coos^ 
of  Ohio,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  aad  ta^ 
ing  an  area  of  602  sq.  m.  The  sarijutt  mt 
the  river  is  hilly ;  but  in  other  portioaa^  M 
or  gently  undulating.   The  natural  tuoMl 
of  the  soil  is  much  enhanced  by  good  collii^ 
tion,  and  tho  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oitt, 
and  tobacco  are  usually  abundant  Cattli  ^ 
swine  are  raised  in  considerable  namben.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  1,209,485  boAdirf 
Indian  corn,  192,066  of  wheat,  180,810 oTflA 
and  1,27S),510  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  wsej 
corn  and  flour  mills,  19  saw  mills,  6  wwto 
factories,  8  tanneries,  61  churches,  andS  »««»• 
paper  offioes.   Tho  Cincinnati  and  Hillsbono^ 
railroad  passes  near  tho  N.  border.  P<*-  ■ 
1850,  27,382.    Canital,  Georgetown.   IL  A 
FouUicrn  county  of  Indiana,  watered  \ij 
Blossom  and  Salt  creeks.   Ares,      *^  "* 
Its  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  hilU  aadw- 
leys,  and  the  soil  is  generally  productive,  rijMj 
ing  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  pasturage.  MnA« 
the  land  is  well  wooded  with  the  osk,  hickoq^ 
elm,  sugar-maple,  walnut,  aud  other  tree*. 
productions  in  1850  wero  179,804  bmbA  « 
Indian  com,  14,164  of  wheat,  18,704  ti  *f^ 
and  10,029  lbs.  of  wool.    The  county  oo«*w«J 
6  grist  and  2  saw  mills,  10  tanoeriest  ' 
churches.    Organized  in  1836,  and  M«>«*Jf 
honor  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.   Pop.  in  W 
4,846.    Capital,  NashviUe.     III.  A 
county  ot  Illinois,  on  the  W.  bonk  of  DM* 
river.    Area,  820  sq.  m.    The  surflwe  i»  «<J 
pied  partly  by  pmirics  and  partly  bf 
lands.   There  are  few  considerable  •^'^jjj 
The  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  well  «™'"T; 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  oattle,.and  swine  are  JJJ 
chiof  productions.   In  1850  It  yieldsd  tRig 
bushoU  of  Indian  com,  76,658  of  •l>^fi*5 
of  oats,  8,000  tons  of  Imy,  and  71,8«*  I** 
butter.  ITiere  were  6  griat  mills,  10  ss*  b"^ 
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4  tnnnorloa,  1  newspaper  office,  14  chnrobes, 
and  1,662  papila  attending  public  schools.  Sev- 
eral railroads  have  been  projected,  which  are  to 
intersect  tlie  country.  Fop.  in  1850,  7,940. 
Capital,  Koont  Sterling.  iV.  A  nmlh^-eaatem 
county  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay, 
intorr-ected  by  Fox  or  Xecnah  river,  and  hay- 
ing an  area  of  625  gq.  m.  At  the  time  of  its 
formation,  in  1818,  it  was  mnoh  larger.  Tho 
surface  is  uneven,  and  some  of  tho  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  11,4^2  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  6,212  of  wheat,  17,674  of  potatoes, 
and  2,480  tons  of  hay.  There  wero  in  tho 
county  3  grist  mills,  24  saw  iQiila,  1  newspaper 
office,  4  ehnrchea,  and  860  pupils  attending 
public  scliool.s.  Assessed  vulue  of  real  estate  in 
1855,  $565,789.  A  large  part  of  the  surface 
WM  formerly  densely  wooded,  and  there  are 
still  Kotiv?  tract-s  of  good  timber.  Several  rail- 
roads radiating  from  Green  Bay,  the  county 
seat,  have  been  projected,  and  one  deugned  to 
connect  that  city  with  Mihvaukeo  has  been 
commenced.  The  ohannel  of  water  commtuii- 
cation  between  Lake  Miobigan  and  the  Ifis- 
8isslp['i,  effected  by  tlio  inij»rovement  and  con- 
nection of  fox  and  Wiaconain  rivers,  passes 
thrcogb  this  county.  Pop.  in  1855,  6,699. 
V.  A  central  ronnty  of  Texas,  intersected  by 
Pecan  bayoo,  and  boonded  on  the  S.  by  tho 
Colorado  lAvw.  The  «arfSM)e  h  tmdnlating  and 
liiUy,  with  occasional  tracts  of  rolling  jtrairie, 
the  soil  of  which  is  exceedingly  rich.  There  ia 
little  timber  of  any  oonseqnenee,  except  along 
tho  wat(.r  courses;  but  pasturage  is  abundant, 
and  stock-raising  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants^  The  «oimty  was  organised 

Aug.  27,  1866.    Capital  not  yet  chosen. 

BK'OWN,  a  distinguished  fiamily  of  Anglo- 
American  merebanta. — AuocairoBB  Bbowh, 
born  at  Ballymena.  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Not.  17,  1764,  died  in  Baltimore^  April  6, 1834, 
CMne  to  the  united  Btetee  with  hu  4  eons  fa 
1800,  settling  as  a  general  merchant  at  Balti- 
more, and  subsequently  associating  hia  eons  with 
him,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  Brown  and 
Sons.— IIi5  eldest  son  WnxiAM,  born  nt  TJally- 
tnena,  May  4.  1784,  was  associated  with  hia 
fathw  at  Baltimore,  returned  to  bite  native 
country  in  180«^,  and  estnbliabcd  himself  in 
IS  10  as  a  merchant  in  liverpooL  The  house 
thiu  eetabliahed  by  him  has  iteen  earried  on 
un  der  various  finn<*,  and  ia  now  known  under 
that  of  Brown,  Bhipley,  and  (Jo.   Having  oon- 
tribated  large  euma  toward  the  support  of  tito 
free  trade  party  in  south  Lancashire,  he  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  parliament  in 
1944,  and  after  aebarp  contest  was  beaten  by 
tho  Egerton  interest.   In  1845  Iio  was  retnrnrr! 
without  opposition,  and  has  retained  tlie  posi- 
tion at  all  snooeeding  elections.  His  commer- 
cial position  gives  him  mnch  influence  in  tho 
house  of  commons,  thotigh  he  is  rarely  heard 
in  debate.    He  ia  very  decided  in  hia  liberal 
opinions,  having  voted  for  ballot,  hou.fcliold 
sttfiroge,  and  other  liberal  measures.  He  was 
oneof  tatoettjy  indaMhrnechempkMiof  tm 


trade,  and  published  in  1850  a  aeries  of  papers 
on  the  subject,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
At  the  dawn  of  his  career  in  Liverpool,  he  took 
an  active  part  with  Mr.  Huskisson  in  reforming 
tho  management  of  the  Uverpool  docks  estate, 
and  he  continues  to  toko  a  most  cordial  inter- 
est in  the  progj>erity  of  Liverpool.  He  has  con- 
tributed jB80,000  to  the  great  library  at  Liv- 
erpool, of  which  the  ibnndation  stone  was  hud 
April  15,  1857.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  magistrate  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  where  ho  has 
some  landed  property  and  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence, Richmond  Hill,  near  Liverpool.  He  is 
president  of  the  Honduras  interocea#3  rail- 
way company,  takes  a  prominent  i)art  in  va- 
rious other  great  enterprises,  an  l  Ii  gain- 
ed the  respeot  and  esteem  of  tho  mer- 
chants of  both  countries  by  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  tlio  development  of  all  forma  of  interna- 
tional intercourse  between  Great  Britidn  and 
the  United  States.— GaOBOX,  M  son  of  Alex* 
ander,  bom  April  17,  1787,  hx-i  continued  hh 
reaidMioe  in  Baltimorei  and  carries  on  bounesa 
there nndertheold  firmof  Alexander  Brown  and 
Son^i. — Jons  A.,  3d  Bon,  born  May  21,  1788, 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1818,  establishing  a 
hoQse  there  nnder  the  firm  of  John  A.  Brown 
and  Co.,  from  which  ho  retired  in  1839,  but 
which  ia  still  continued  under  the  firm  of 
Brown  and  Bowen,  as  a  branch  of  thehonee  of 
Brown,  Brothers,  and  Co.  of  X.  Y. — J^ufsa,  4th 
eon  of  Alexander,  bom  Feb.  4, 1791,  removed 
toKew  Toric  in  1826,  and  eetabliahed  there  in 
that  year  tho  house  of  Brown,  Brother^*,  an<l  Co. 
ci  New  York,  of  whioh  he  is  yet  the  head. — ^Ln 
the  eommenrial  woiHd  the  honses  of  Brown, 
Shipley,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Brown, 
Brothers^  and  Co.  of  New  York,  occupy  weighty 
and  oomraandiog  positions. 

BROWN,  Aabon  Vail,  postmaster-frencralof 
the  United  States,  bom  Aug.  15. 1795.  in  Bruns- 
wick eo.,  Ya.,  gradoated  at  tne  nmTerslty  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Bill  in  1«U ;  studied 
law,  and  soon  after  commenced  practice  in  Nash- 
ville. Teon.  He  was  partner  in  boidness  with 
the  late  Presidcit  PuIk,  until  tlio  latter  rrtrrr rl 
upon  hia  oongroHsiouai  career ;  serveii  in  almost 
au  the  aflasiona  of  the  legfdatnre  of  Tennessee 
between  1821  and  1832;  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  congress  ftom 
1889  to  1845 ;  tad  was  in  that  yeer  elected 
governor  of  Tennessco.  TTo  wat  a  delegate  to  tho 
southern  convention  held  at  ISashvlUo  in  1850, 
and  snbtnitted  a  report  to  that  body  known  as 
the  Tennessee  platform.  ITo  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  the  domocratio  party 
at  Balttmore  in  1852,  to  which  he  renorted  tlie 
j'latform  adopted  by  them.  Tn  1857  he  becaino 
a  member  of  President  Buohauan's  cabinet,  in 
which  he  ImMa  the  oOee  of  postmaetei^giaai- 

BROWSf  -ALBBiiT  G.,  U.  a  senator  from 
lOssisrippI,  bom  in  Chester  district,  8.  (J.,  July 
81,  1813,  removed  with  hia  parenta  to  Missis- 
sippi, while  a  child,  was  appointod  a  brigadier- 
gsnecal  in  the  atato  militia  whea  adj  19,  ad- 
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mittod  to  the  practice  of  tho  law  before  lio  was 
21,  elected  member  of  tho  state  legislature  be- 
fore ho  was  23,  and  a  rtpresentativo  in  con- 
gross  when  he  was  26.  In  1841  he  wjw  nomi- 
nated a  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  in  1843 
governor  of  Mississippi,  an  office  to  which  ho 
was  reelected  in  1845.  At  the  close  of  his  2d 
terra  as  governor  ho  was  eent  as  a  represent- 
ative to  congre'*!",  reelected  in  1849,  and  a^rain 
in  1851.  In  1853  ho  was  elected  tt>  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  in  Nov.  1857,  he  was  re»:  le<  ted  for 
a  2d  terra  of  6  years  from  March  4,  1859,  to 
18r>5.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  unflinching  champion 
of  tlio#iew9  of  tho  democracy  of  the  soutli. 

BKOWN  (BLACK  WELL),  Axtoi.nette  L.,  an 
American  Congregational  minister,  born  in  Hen- 
rietta, Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 1825.  At  tho 
ago  of  9  bhe  became  a  member  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  was  even  encouraged  tu  speak 
and  lead  in  prayer,  as  others  did,  at  their  confer- 
ence meetings.  From  the  religious  emotions  of 
that  jKjriod,  and  the  habits  of  devotion  which 
marked  her  childljood,  there  sprang  up  in  her 
mind  the  conception  and  desiro  of  becomitig  a 

Sroacher.  At  the  ago  of  10  she  taught  school 
uring  one  summer,  and  then  attended  tho'  acad- 
emy in  Henrietta ;  whence  in  1844  alio  went  to 
Obcrlin,  perf(»rming  alone  her  first  journey  by 
canal  and  stago  to  begin  the  experiences  of  col- 
lego  life.  Slio  entered  at  the  2d  year  of  thd 
course,  and  graduated  2  years  after  Whilo 
studying,  »he  taught  drawing  and  other  classes 
in  the  seniinary.  During  tho  winter  of  1844, 
she  took  a  position  as  teacher  in  tho  academy  at 
Rochester.  Tlicre  her  first  lecture  was  delivered, 
in  accordance  with  tho  custom  of  the  teachers, 
generally  men,  to  a<]dres3  the  pui)il8  and  visitt)rs 
of  tho  academy.  During  her  college  course  at 
Obcrlin,  one  vacation  was  spent  in  teacliing  at 
tho  aoatlemy  of  her  native  villngc,  and  2  at  col- 
lego  in  extra  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Dur- 
ing 2  year*,  tho  arginnent  as  drawn  from  tho 
Bible,  for  or  against  tho  publio  ministrations  of 
woman,  was  a  jiromineiit  topic  of  her  serious 
iliought.  In  184(i,  she  entered  U]>on  tho  8 
years'  course  of  theology  at  Obcrlin.  It  was 
custoHiary  for  tho  students  to  re«'eivo  a  license 
to  preach,  whereupon,  before  tho  c»»mplelioa 
of  tlieir  theological  studies,  Ihey  would  begin 
tlie  practice  of  Sf^eaking  in  tho  pulpits  of  tho 
Deighborlxiod.  When  Miss  Brown  desired  tliis 
license,  the  professors  were  grievously  exercised, 
and  it  was  at  last  decided  that  she  was  "  a  resi- 
dent graduate  pursuing  the  theological  course-," 
but  not  "a  member  uf  tho  theological  depart- 
ment,'* and  consequently  that  she  needed  no 
license  from  tho  institution,  but  must  preach  or 
be  silent  on  her  own  responsibility.  Slio  began 
preaching  in  Henrietta,  O.,  and  continued  to 
do  BO  fre<[uenily  there  and  in  other  places 
during  tlio  remainder  uf  her  term  of  study.  In 
1849,  having  comi»k-ted  her  theological  course, 
she  quitted  Oberlin.  Tho  4  years  following 
were  spent  in  private  study,  fre<juent  preach- 
ing, and  occasional  lectures.  8<)mo  of  thcso 
were  addresi»ed  to  lyccuus  on  literary  topics, 


bnt  more  on  temperance  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.   In  1849,  the  first  '*  Woman's  Rights'' 
convention  met  at  Worcester.  Kias  Brown  was 
one  of  the  s|>eakers,  and  thenceforth,  among  the 
various  enterprises  which  received  her  advocaej, 
the  enfranchisement  and  development  of  woman 
li§vo  been  prominent.     After  the  coDventkm, 
she  preached  several  times  in  the  city  hall  of 
Worcester.    She  was  invited  to  i)reach  iu  nmj 
churches  of  Congregationallsta,  Meihodista,  aid 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  UuiTeraaliaCa. 
She  always  preached  when  opportunity  offered, 
alike  in  the  church  at  Andover,  the  music  hall 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  public  halls  at  Worceater, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  York.    In  tho  spring  o^ 
1853,  blio  accepted  the  iuNitation  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  South  Butler,  Wayne  cc, 
Y.,  to  become  their  nastor,  and  was  ordained  hj 
them  as  their  settled  minister,  the  Rev.  Lnthar 
I.ee,  Wesleyan  minister  of  Syracuse,  preaoMM 
tho  ordination  sermon.    Her  connection  irS 
tho  church  continued  tmtil  the  summer  of  1854, 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  ill  health,  oonK- 
quent  on  cxceseivo  labor  and  doubts  cooceminf 
theological  doctrines.    She  subseqnentlj  Lec- 
tured on  rcfonnatory  subjects  in  Cincinaati 
and  elsewhere,  and  investigated  the  charaefev^ 
and  causes  of  vico  in  the  city  of  New  Yorii 
with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  npon  wo- 
man.   Tiio  year  1855  was  epent  in  this  inter- 
esting but  most  painful  work,  and  she  published 
in  a  New  York  journal  a  number  of  sketches 
from  life,  under  the  general  title  of  Shadow? 
of  our  Social  Systetii."    In  Jan.  1856, 
Brown  married  Mr.  Samnel  C.  Black wclL,  and 
has  since  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Yark. 

BllOWX,  CAxnARJNT,  a  hjdf-blooded  Chtf 
okeo,  born  at  a  place  now  called  Willis  VaDer, 
Alabama,  in  1800,  died  July  18,  1823.  Her 
motiier's  Indian  name  was  Yaunuguiipj-ahskr, 
"  drowned  by  a  bear.''  Her  family  were  of  the 
chiefs  of  tho  nation,  possessed  of  property  and 
authority,  but  entirely  ignorant  of  EngliJi  sod 
of  civilization.  When  in  1816  tho  Atnericaa 
missionary  board  sent  the  Rev.  Cyras  King»- 
bury  into  tho  Cherokee  territory  to  commence 
a  school,  Catharine,  who  had  learnetl  to  speak 
a  little  Iwiglish,  joined  it,  although  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  her  houie.  She  wa6 
then  about  17,  modest,  affectionate,  and  virtu- 
ous in  di-^position,  and  first  among  all  her  tribe 
iu  wealth,  rank,  and  ]>cr8onal  beauty.  In  S 
months  she  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  soon 
became  atfectod  by  religious  imy>rej>si«>nis  and 
was  baptized  in  Jan.  1818.  In  1820  she  begaa 
to  teach  n  school  near  her  father's  honse.  She 
comnienced  public  religious  exercises,  and  was 
carrying  forward  lu-r  own  education  into  the 
higher  branches  when  slio  died. 

BliOWN,  CnAon,  minister  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  ancestor  of  many  of  tho  inoist  di^Un- 
gnished  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  for  2  oeo- 
turies,  fled  thither  from  f^rsecution  iit  Mafsa- 
chiisetts,  iu  1636,.becjune  one  of  the  mcntt>on 
of  tho  Baptist  church  founded  by  Rf»ger  Wil- 
liams in  1039,  and  in  1C42  was  associated  with 
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died  in  lilG5.    In  1702  tlio  town  of  PkO^dfllice 
▼otod  a  moaumeot  to  his  mouxorj. 
BROWN,  OKASm  BsooKDiir,  aa  Amerima 

novelist,  born  in  riulivlelpbia,  Jan,  17,  1771, 
died  Feb.  22, 1810.  HU  anoostors  wero  Qaak> 
en  who  cftmo  over  with  William  Penn.  At 
11  years  of  n^^a  lio  was  placed  nndor  tlio  caroof 
a  teacher,  Mr.  Bobert  Frood,  author  of  a  His- 
toFj  of  PennaylTuda,**  toA  from  him  he  derived 
a  kno\vk'df,'o  of  the  claA^ici?.  lie  left  Mr.  Proud'8 
Bchool  before  he  was  1 and  soon  afterward  drew 
up  the  plan  of  «evwal  epics,  o&  Ihe  diMorerirof 
America  as  woll  as  tlio  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Fero.  Ncitiier  of  them  was  ever  published,  nor 
do  any  fragments  of  fhem  ram^  He  deter- 
mined to  pursue  law,  and  entered  on  tliO  requis- 
ite studios  with  great  assiduitj,  but  presently 
abandoned  the  profearion  to  devote  himself  to 
literature.  The  first  of  hU  novels  w:is  '*  Wie- 
land,"  published  in  1798.  In  1799  bo  published 
**Ormond.''  These  9  novels  were  anoeoarfM, 
and  ntitil  Cooper  in  after  yenrs  produced  his 
admirable  works,  we  find  no  American  fictions 
to  otnnpare  with  them.  In  1799  the  ycUow 
fever  fle-^olated  New  York  na  it  Lai!  Pliilft- 
delphia  5  years  previous.  Brown^s  most  inti- 
inate  ftieno,  Dr.  6mith|  ftll  a  victim  to  the 
sconr;ri\  an.l  tho  scenes  of  horror  he  witnei^^ed 
wore  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  to 
form  the  ground  work  of  his  8d  novel,  Arthmr 
Merry II.  or  Memoirs  of  the  year  1793."  In  it 
ho  doi>ict3  the  scenes  of  tho  pcst-strioken  city 
•  of  Philadelphia.  "  Edcar  Huntley,  or  the  Ad- 
TCiiturci  of  a  SloepwaJkor,"  was  given  to  tho 
worid  uot  long  afterward.  The  dcam  of  this 
story,  as  of  "  Wieland,"  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  IbOO  lie  published  tfio  2d  }>art  of  Arthur 
Mervyn;"  iu  1801,  "Ckra  Howard  i  '  and 
"Jane  Talbot"  in  1804.  From  April,  1799,  to 
tho  clo^o  of  1800,  he  published  the  "Mont lily 
Magazine  and  American  Review."  In  1805  lie 
oomnienccd  tho  "  J.tterary  Hagarineaad  Ameri- 
can Re;:isti.'r,"'  which  ho  continued  5  years.  In 
3806  he  couuacactid  a  semi-annual  ''American 
Register,"  of  which  he  published  6  volutnca. 
In  180-t  he  married  ^flss  Eliziibetli  Linn,  of  Now 
York,  la  1809  hii  health,  never  very  robust, 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  consumption. 
Brown  is  jn^tly  rej^arded  as  the  pioneer  of 
Ainuriain  novel  writing. 

BUOWN^,  David,  a  converted  Cherokee, 
brother  of  Oatharine  Brown,  died  at  Crcck- 
path,  Mis^^iasippi,  Sept.  182y,  wad  educated  at 
at  the  aamo  sctiool  With  his  eister,  and  at  Corn- 
wall, Ct)un„  and  engaged  with  her  in  edncatinj; 
and  Chrititianiziog  their  native  tribe.  lie  was 
employed  as  preaoher  a  :  1  interpreter,  and  dso 
acted  »^crret:jry  of  tlio  Indian  jrovcrnment. 
He  w;i>>  oiiu  of  tho  most  tuvurublo  examples 
of  the  mi>*>*ionary  indoerfce;  his  letters  and  re- 
ports in.licaio  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  mind. 

BROWS',  Ford  Maddox,  an  English  painter, 
born  at  Calais  in  1S21.  He  studied  hie  nri  in 
I?.'Lniiin  and  Paris,  and  sent  2  cartoons  to  the 
eouipuiiUuu  in  WusUiiimter  hoU  iu  1844,  and 


a  eartoon  and  fresco  in  1845.  Ilaydon  praLscd 
the  fre^o.  ^fr.  Brown,  after  visiting  Italy, 
produced  '*  Wyolifie  reading  his  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures,"  and  in  the  following  year  he 
exhibited  '*  King  Lear,"  and  the  "Young  Moth- 
er." Ho  produced  in  ISoL  at  the  roy.<U  acade- 
my, a  large  painting  of  "Chaucer  reciting  his 
Poetry  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III."  "Christ 
washing  Peter's  Feet, '  exhibited  in  1852, 
gained  uie  prize  of  the  liverpool  academy  in 
1856.  One  of  h'w  late  t  works  is  entitled  *'  The 
Last  of  England;"  it  illustrates  the  Anstraliaa 
emigration. 

15R0WN,  Fraijoks,  a  hlind  poetess,  bom 
at  titraoorlar,  Donegal,  Ireland.  Juno  16,  1818. 
When  ahe  was  18  months  old  she  lust  her 
sight,  from  small-pox.  From  her  brothers 
and  sisters  atteodiiu^  the  village  school,  riie  oV' 
talned  aa  modi  iiurormation  aa  they  were  ao- 
(luirinp,  and  listened  to  such  books  as  they 
would  read  to  her.  Robinson  Omsoe"  and 
Hungo  Parleys  African  adventores  were  among 
these  work.-*.  The  prose  writings  of  Bir  Walter 
Scott,  with  which  she  beeatno  familiar,  from 
their  heing  read  to  her,  deeply  infineneed  her 
mind.  From  tho  ago  of  7  to  that  of  15,  sho 
was  oonstantly  oomposing  verses.  The  smooth- 
nesa  of  Pope  and  the  passion  of  Byron,  with 
which  sho  Docaino  acinainted  about  this  timo, 
so  strongly  showed  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
attempts,  that  she  ahandoned  verse-making  for 
some  years.  But,  aftLT  this  panto,  in  1^40  she 
was  euoouraged  by  tho  publicaiion  of  3  short 
lyrics  of  hers,  in  the  ^^bish  Psonj  Jonmal." 
In  1841,  sho  commenced  contributing  to  the 

Athena3ura,"  edited  at  that  Ume  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Ilcrvcy.  He  became  interested  in  her  story, 
related  it  with  consideral.lo  effect  in  tho 
"  Athenajom,"  paid  her  for  her  writings,  and 
introduced  her  to  other  pnblieatioiia,  from  whidi 
sho  alw  derived  pecuniary  hent  fit-:.  In  1844, 
the  "  fcitar  of  Atteghei "  ancj  other  poems  ap- 
peared in  a  small  volume,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. Amonj^  tho  advantages  nccrnin'*  to 
Miss  Brown  from  it^  was  her  being  placed  on 
the  pension  Ibt,  for  £20  a  year,  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  prime  mini^ter.  A 
second  volume  of  poetry  has  extended  her  repu- 
tation. She  has  also  published  a  juvenile  story, 
called  "The  TCrickson-;,"'  and  has  been  a  fro- 
«Hient  contributor,  in  prose  fig  well  as  verse,  to 

I'ra-er's  MagashM,"  "  Chambers's  Journal," 
and  other  literary  periodicals.  In  18  }7,  she 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  who  acted  aaher  reader  andauianuensia; 
in  ]^.'2  she  became  a  resident  of  I/)nd"n. 

BROWN,  Sib  Geobgr,  a  British  general,  was 
born  in  August,  1790,  at  Linkwood,  near  Elgin, 
Scotland.  Ho  entered  tho  army  Jan.  23,  ISOR, 
as  ensign  in  the  43d  regiment  of  foot,  and,  as 
lieutenant  in  tho  same  regiment,  was  preaimt 
at  tho  bombardment  of  Coj^  nhairen :  served  in 
the  |»oninsular  war,  from  ila  bcgianiiij^  in  IbOSto 
its  elo.se  in  ISl-i  ;  was  severely  wounded  at  tha 
battle  of  Talaversi,  and  one  of  the  f  ilMrn  liopo 
at  the  storming  of  Bad^joz.  Hu  was  jippumtcd 
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oaptain  in  the  8olh  regiment,  Jane  20,  1811 ; 
in  Sopt.  1814,  he  was  a  Ueutenant-oolonel  in 
Iff^or-Geiuu-ol  Ro«8*§  expedition  to  the  United 
States,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
borg,  and  tiio  capture  of  Washin^rton.  He  was 
appointed  cornaianiler  of  a  battalion  of  tbo  ride 
brigade,  Feb.  6,  163-1;  colonel,  May  ,  6,  1831; 
mijor-genoral,  Nov.  28,  1641 ;  depatj  at^utant- 
generalin  1812 ;  adjutant-general  of  the  forces  in 
April,  1850,  and  lieut -general  in  1851.  Daring 
the  Crimean  campaign,  he  led  the  English  light 
division  at  the  battle  of  Alma  and  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  and  took  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  st^irming  party  la  the  first  nnsnccessful  at- 
tack on  the  Redan.  Among  the  allied  armies 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  martinet ;  but,  by 
his  personal  proireas,  and  the  strict  impartiality 
with  which  he  held  the  yonng  aristocratic  offi- 
cers to  all  the  duties  of  field  discipline,  he  became 
popular  among  the  common  soldiers.  In  1855  be 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath, 
and  April  2,  1856,  gazetted  General  in  the 
armv,  f»)r  ditslinguishcd  service  in  the  field." 

BliOWN,  GrooLD,  an  American  grammarian, 
bom  in  1791,  died  at  Lynn,  Moas.,  March  31, 
1857.  The  profession  of  a  teacher,  which  he 
pursued  during  many  years,  and  an  inclination 
for  philological  studici*,  not  only  taught  him  an 
existing  deficiency  in  educational  books,  but 
enabled  him  to  supply  it  by  bin  "lustitntes  of 
English  Grammar."  This  work  soon  super- 
seded the  school  grammars  formerly  in  use, 
and,  by  its  pecuniary  success  with  tliat  of  other 
entcrnrisos,  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  design  ho 
had  long  before  formed  of  presenting  to  the 
world  *'  something  like  a  complete  grammar  of 
the  English  hmguage."   This  work,  entitled 

The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  is  not 
more  a  monument  of  industry  and  exact  and 
systematic  method,  than  of  thorough  compre- 
hension and  masterly  analysis.   It  contains  a 

condensed  mas^  of  special  criticism,  such  as  is 
not  elsewhere  to  l>e  found  in  any  Language,"  and, 
while  it  is  npocially  characterized  by  an  almost 
microscopic  minuteness  of  grammatical  investi- 
gation, it  often  ascends  into  the  higher  region  of 
general  principles.  His  labors,  always  stimulated 
and  anstaincd  by  a  sincere  and  reverential  sense 
of  duty,  were  not  remitted,  even  after  his  great 
object  liod  been  attained,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  death. 

BKuWN,  lisNHT  KiRKX,  an  American 
sculptor,  bom  at  Leydon,  Mass.,  in  1814. 
His  fir!^t  attempt  at  art  was  made  at  the  age 
of  12,  in  the  portrait  of  an  old  man.  Ue  pur- 
sued hU  inclinations  with  ditliculty,  encour- 
aged only  by  his  mother ;  and  at  18  went  to 
Boston  to  study  portrait  painting.  Having 
modelled  the  head  of  a  lady  for  amusement,  he 
turned  his  attention  toward  sculpture.  To  ob- 
tain means  to  visit  Italy,  he  became  a  railroad 
engineer  in  Illinois,  but  lost  his  health  without 
gaining  money.  The  sale  of  his  works  and 
the  aid  of  friends  fuially  enabled  him  to  pass 
several  years  in  study  in  Italy.  But  upon  the 
conviction  tluit  the  source  of  advancement  in 


art  is  in  the  developments  of  life,  ho  retomed 
to  live  among  those  whom  his  art  was  to  influ- 
ence. He  fixed  his  residenoe  in  Brooklyn, 
Y.,  and  apphed  himself  to  the  casting  of  bron»; 
and  has  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  fint 
bronze  statae  ever  cast  in  this  country.  He  bat 
completed  aereral  well  known  works  in  marUe. 

Hope,"  the  Pleiadea,"  the  "  Four  Seaaooaf 
and  in  bronxe,  a  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  aid 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Waahtqgtoii 
in  Union  suuarc,  New  York. 

BROWN,  Jacob,  an  American  general,  born 
in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  May  9,  1775,  died  in  Wadbi^ 
ton,  Feb.  24, 1828.  He  was  descended  from  MBI- 
bers  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  supported  lunaelf 
in  early  life  by  teaching  school ;  was  ako 
ployed  for  some  time  as  a  surveyor  of  paKBe 
lands  m  Ohio ;  and  settling  in  JeSanoa  otK,  S. 
Y.,  in  1799,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  next  j oined  the  mili- 
tia BerviceMamiliiiageneral  in  1812  ;  waaaoea 
after  appointed  brigade-general  in  th«  ragakr 
army,  and  in  1814,  mfjor-geaenl ;  MMiled  k 
the  defence  of  Sackett's  Harbor  in  181S;  «s> 
hibited  much  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Cluppewa, 
in  that  of  Niagara  falls,  and  at  the  riege  of  Fort 
Erie;  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  ft  gold 
medal,  ^^emblematical  of  his  trimnpbs;**  ad 
finally,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  cotxtinBsd 
in  the  army  as  m^or-general,  and  in  18&1  a»> 
ocede<l  to  the  snpreme  command. 

BROWN,  JxMsa,  U.  S.  senator  from  Lem- 
isiona,  bom  in  Virginia,  Sept.  11,  176^  died 
at  rhilaticlphia,  April  7, 1835.  lie  received  Us 
education  at  William  and  Mary ^s  ooUege;  sod- 
ied  law,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  wblan  ht 
rose  to  distinction,  in  the  midst  of 
competition,  at  the  bar.  In  1791  ho 
ed  a  company  of  mounted  ritlemon,  in 
dition  against  the  Indians,  near  the  Wi 
and  the  neityear,  when  Kentucky  was 
ted  to  tlio  Union,  Gov.  iShclby  made 
secretary.  6oon  after  the  oassion  of 
ana,  he  emigrated  to  thai  sttte,  and  in  18U 
was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  seoite.   He  w«s  »• 


elected  in  1819,  and  in  1628  nominated,  bj  PrBi> 
idcnt  Monroe,  minister  to  France.  Ho  folfilM 
the  duties  of  that  minion  till  1828,  when  he  re- 
turned to  privote  life. 

BROWN,  Jakes,  a  book-publisher  of 
ton,  bora  in  Acton,  Mass.,  May  19,  1800^ 
March  10,  1856.  He  began  life  as  a 
in  the  family  of  Professor  Hedge,  of  < 
who  gave  him  instrnctiona  in  the 
mathematics.  He  next  eutercd,  asshop-tey,  tibs 
service  of  William  Uilliard,  and  in  due  time  was 
taken  iuto  the  publishing  firm  of  HiUiard,  Gray, 
and  Co.  Upon  its  dissolution,  by  the  dseA  id 
some  of  tlie  partners,  he  became  one  of  theflna 
of  Charles  0.  Little  and  Co.,  goicrally  knovnas 
Little  and  Brown,  and  remained  in  this 
tion  until  the  dose  of  his  useful  and  pr 
life.  The  qtecial  province  of  this  well-known  fina 
was  the  publication  of  law  books  and  importer 
tion  of  foreign  editions  in  the  general  tradc^  li 
both  which  departments  the  scholarly 
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plUhnMiits  and  elegant  tnsto  of  ^fr.  Brown  ■wero 
ooMpiottoos  and  of  good  service  in  improTiog  tba 
ttfle  of  bookHBuAmg  In  Ameriea.  Thoir  law 

liiNltK'sa,  which  wtis  the  niO:*t  consiilerablo  in 
the  coontij,  was  conducted  on  the  plan  of  large 
•dUfona  and  low  prieea ;  the  giaat  iucreaia  m 
the  norobcra  of  the  profr's^ion  enabling  them  at 
the  Mmo  time  to  bring  out  th&ir  pablications  in 
ftilgrla  of  ala^aaco  onknown  before.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  j>en«on  of  an  attractive  clniraoter,  a  lover 
of  nature,  of  men,  and  of  books ;  aud  he  died  uui- 
I     versall/ aataamed  and  regretted.  Theoommem- 
orativc  proeeedings  of  the  literary  societiea  of 
I     Boston,  uu  occasion  of  his  death,  and  noUcca  of 
I    his  character,  are  collected  in  a  voluraOk  vtth  ft 
,    li&  bv  Geo.  S.  Hillard,  Boston,  1850. 

BROWN,  Jonx,  an  English  antbor,  ham  tl 
I    Bothbury,  in  Nortlmniborland,  in  1715,  died 
,    in  Bwi,  1766.  Be  sradaated  at  Cambridge, 
tad  «biruif  tha  rebMlkm  of  1745,  acted  with 
mnoh  gallantry  m  a  volunteer  on  the  royal 
side,   uu  works,  in  prc^  aud  versa,  are  uu- 
meromi  The  most  meritoriona  are,   Essays  on 
the  Character! sties  of  the  Earl  of  ShalWbnry," 
a  tragedv  cuUtKl  "  Bar  bar  u£<aa,"  an  ''Estimate 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Tbnaa,** 
j    which  %vcTit  through  7  ediiiotH  in  one  year,  a 
,    "History  of  tho  Kiso  and  Progress  of  Poetrj','' 
'   and    Thonghts  on  Civil  Liberty,  Lioentiousneas 
and  Faction."  A  poetical "  Essay  on  Satire,"  by 
Dr.  Brown,  was  prefixed  to  "Warbnrton's  edition 
of  ToiX'.  At  the  peri(Kl  when  his  prospects  were 
most  proinonKia  (tha  empresa  of  Knssia  having 
'  InTf tad  mn  to  Tttie  Bt.  Petanborg,  to  aariit  fn 
framin;^  a  j^lan  of  pu!)lic  edacation),  his  spirits 
becaiue  despoudiug  and  distracted,  and  a  state 
'  of  dejection  onsood,  whUh  tonniaalod  In  hia 
'  death  by  ]iU  own  hand. 

>  BKUWN,  Joiix,  a  Biblical  critic,  bom  in 

>  Perthshire.  Scotland,  ITM,  died  Jonaltf,  1787. 
'   TThile  leiiaing  sliecp  on  a  fann,  he  Icimed  to 

read,  and  soon  mxiitored  tho  l^atin,  Gre^k,  aud 
)  Hebrew  languages,  hav  i  ng  received  only  a  single 
month's  lessons  in  Latin.   At  the  age  of  26  ho 
opened  a  school,  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  minister  of  the  Scottish  chnrch.  IIo  sided 
•  with  tho  party  who  aecedad  firam.  the  church 
aooa  after;  wai ofdatnad,  tad baeame  Mitor  of 
I.  a  pinall  secession  conCTegation  in  Ilaadington. 

Hero  he  learned  tho  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
i  Dnteh,  French,  Arabi^  Persian,  Syrian,  and 
Etliiopic  lanpia^jes.    IIo  became  professor  of 
dlvimty  in  17(>6,  which  odice  ho  laid  daring 
,  the  rest  of  Ua  liife.   His  principal  ^v  r'<  s  are,  % 
"Dictionary  of  tho  BiM.-,"  a  "SolMnterprct- 
,  Jsig  Bible,"  aud  a  "IliaUjry  of  the  British 
Ohurches." 

im(  )W>r,  JoHK,  the  founder  of  the  Brnnonian 
systciJi  of  physic,  bom  in  1735  at  Lintlaws  or 
at  Preston,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  7.  1788.  IIo  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  ana,  while  veiy  young,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  weaver;  but  having:  ])revioa'<ly 
manifeated  much  aptitnda  for  study  at  tho 
gr^auaar  adioal  of  DiniBa,  tha  achnohnaatar 
to  instruct  liiiu  ^T^nitoodj.  Hw 
Tou  m. — 


schoolmaster  and  tlio  parents  of  Brown  l>o- 
longed  to  a  body  of  Presbyterian  sooedera,  and 
young  Brown  was  desHnad  to  beoome  aatndent 

of  theokr_'y,  rin  i  fir  :illv  a  clerpyman  of  the  new 
8«cL  lie  soon  became  familiar  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  Scripttires.  While  pursninpi  his  stndies 
ul  tho  grammar  school,  he  was  induced  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  i^iiod,  held  in  tho  «rtab> 
Ushod  cliurch  at  Pnnso,  and  this  gave  offence  to 
his  frieodsi.  Placed  between  tho  alternatives  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  or  expulsion  from  tho 
society,  be  left  it  at  once,  anu  Joined  tho  estab- 
lished church.  He  then  became  private  tutor 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  acted  as  an  as- 
nataofc  in  the  grammar  aohool.  In  1765  ho 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  passing  through 
the  preliminary  t-lassos,  entered  him'^elf  as  a 
atodent  of  divinit;y  in  the  university.  For  some 
time  he  supportea  Umadf  bf  pHvate  teaebhig; 
then  resumed  his  labors  as  a-ssistant  t(  ach«'r  at 
I)un^  where  he  remained  about  a  >«;ar.  In 
1 759  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  renounced  the 
study  of  thoolog}-,  and  commenced  that  of 
medloino,  supporting  hinisclf  by  giving  private 
toatmetion  in  Istin  to  medical  students.  He 
soon  became  well  known  to  all  the  stiidenta,  and 
uttracttid  the  attention  of  tho  [irufe^rs.  Dr. 
Cullen  employed  him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his 
own  family,  recommended  him  to  others,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  deliver  to  private  pupils 
illustrations  of  his  own  public  lectures.  Dr. 
Cullen  opposing  his  nomination  to  a  profe8sor« 
ship,  Brown  bwan  to  atiaok  the  dootoHls  medi- 
cal views,  and  inns  alienated  the  feelings  of  las 
former  friend  and  natron.  Brown  now  married, 
and  received  meaioal  studenta  to  board  in  his 
house,  bnt  became  involved  in  pcmniary  difB- 
culties.  He  then  proposed  to  become  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  having  quarrelled  with  the 
pr«)fessors  at  Kdin!)urgh,  !io  took  liis  dejjreo  of 
M.  I),  at  St.  Andrew\-i.  In  1780,  ho  published  his 
Elementa  MtdkinOy  which  contains  tho  doc- 
trines he  propounded  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Dr.  Ounen,  and  for  several  years  he  contmuod 
to  explain  tlicso  doctrines  in  public  lectures. 
The  excitemeniprodaoed  by  this  work  was 
very  great  in  all  the  mefioal  adhoola  of  Ea> 
rope;  and  in  Edinburgh  2  hr>fitile  camps  were 
formed  aoHHig  tho  students,  under  tho  names 
of  *»Oallenitea**  and  *'BnwnlteB."  The  war 
of  words  Wamo  general  and  florco  for  several 
veara,  and  sometimes  raged'  with  so  much  vio- 
lenoe,  as  to  lead  to  collisioiia  among  the  Tooagar 
partis-ini^.  In  1780,  Brown  left  the  scene  of 
these  coutenliuns,  aud  went  to  London,  where 
he  opened  a  private  school  of  roediooM^  gnd 
ffavc  lecture!}  in  his  own  honso  in  Golden  square. 
Hisfjunlly  waslargc,  and  his  habits  intemperate ; 
his  ex*>enses  were  greater  than  his  Income^ 
and  being  a^dn  involved  in  debt,  he  was  oon- 
flned  in  tne  nng*s  bench  prison  during  several 
months,  until  ho  was  released  bv  the  assistance 


of  some  of  his  friends.  His  doctrines  had  gaiue^ 
naay  oontaita  in  the  medical  adhoola  awnad, 
and  JM  WM  aaakiiifpnptntlaiia  to  leave  Eii9> 
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lan«l  for  the  continent,  "when  his  life  was  snd- 
doiily  cut  short  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. — The 
publication  of  hia  first  work  was  followed 
ill  1781  by  "An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Medicine,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Inductive 
Philosophy.*'  In  1787,  ho  published  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Principles  or  the  (.)ld  System  of 
Physic."  A  oomuleto  edition  of  his  works  (3 
Tout.  8vo)  was  panlished  in  Ixindon  by  his  son, 
TTilliam  Cnllen  Brown,  in  1804,  The  basis  of 
Brown'n  medical  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  "  ex- 
citability." In  his  view,  the  human  organism, 
in  comtnon  with  that  of  anitnaU,  mainly  dilfers 
trova  inorganic  bodies  by  the  property  of  being 
excited  under  tlio  influence  of  external  agents, 
or  the  functions  of  internal  organs,  ja'culiar  to 
organic  life.  The  physical  external  agents 
which  excite  the  organism  to  act,  are  heat, 
light,  air,  and  alimentary  substances ;  internally, 
the  blixKl  and  tlio  humors  which  are  drawn 
from  the  bbiod.  Those  functions  of  the  organs 
which  pru<lucc  a  similar  effect,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  nmscular  contractions,  the  various 
secretion?!  of  tlie  body,  tlie  passions,  and  the 
energy  of  the  brain  in  the  processes  of  tliought. 
These  arc  what  Brown  terms  the  stimulating  or 
exciting  forces,  which,  collectively  considered, 

Sroducc  life ;  and  when  this  influence  ceases, 
cath  ensues.  The  sttte  of  health  consists  in  a 
proper  ciiuilibrium  between  the  exciting  forces 
and  the  vital  principle  of  cxciUibiHty  within 
the  organism;  disease  consists  in  the  ni])ture 
of  this  e<iuilibrium.  Two  kinds  of  excess  may 
disturb  the  C(iuilibrinm  of  hoalth,  and  hence  all 
diseases  may  be  classed  under  2  general  heads : 
those  produced  by  an  excess  of  tlio  stimulating 
forces,  and  those  resulting  from  an  insulhciency 
of  stimulation.  The  one  are  calleU  "sthenic" 
(Gr.  ff3f  I'or,  strength),  and  the  other  "  asthenic," 
from  the  want  of  force.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  dinrnii.shinir  Uio  excess  of  stimulus  in 
one  case,  uud  suj»[»lying  that  which  is  deficient 
in  the  other.  Ilis  doctrines  became  very  pop- 
ular for  a  time  all  over  EuroiK?.  Girtanner 
spread  them  in  (Jcrmany,  and  Ii<isori  in  Italy. 
BriKissals  develoiHxl  similar  views  in  another 
form,  30  years  Liter,  in  France,  attributing  the 
origin  of  all  diseases  to  inllanimatory  action 
in  thu  organism,  and  substituting  the  wonl 
"  irritjibiliiy "  in  lien  of  "exciubility,"  but 
adopting  Brown's  division  of  all  diseases  into  2 
classes,  "  sthenic  and  asthenic."  The  exaggera- 
tions of  those  2  schools  have  lost  their  influence 
on  many  minds,  but  the  words  which  mainly 
cliarac  tori  zed  their  dcH-trines  are  still  in  com- 
mon u»e  in  lH>oks  of  medicine.  Stimulants  and 
contra-.-jtimulantH,  irritability  and  exciUibility, 
sthenic  and  .i^thenic,  are  termn  as  common  now 
OS  phlogistic  and  outiphlogisiio  in  the  medical 
vocabulary. 

BROWN,  JonN,  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  one  of  4  brothers,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John,  and 
Moses,  who  were  partners  in  busine!**,  born  at 
providence  in  1736,  died  there  in  1803.  Thev 
were  descended  from  Chadd  Brown,  and  were  all 
wealthy  and  enterprising;  but  John,  who  was 


the  third  in  age,  is  sud  to  have  h«ea  "i 
magnificent  projects  and  extraordinaty 
prise."  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party  vlddklfr 
fitroyed  the  British  armed  schooner,  tbeGtm, 
in  Karraganset  bay,  in  1772;  was  thtut 
merchant  in  Rhode  Island  who  annnlh 
commerce  with  the  East  In^  aof  lUn 
lie  regarded  the  interests  of  leanuog,  aad  W 
the  corner-stone  of  the  first  baiidin^  of  BMi 
Island  college,  now  called  Brown  uuitnit^  ti 
which  be  was  one  of  the  largest  cootrBiiflB 
lie  was  treasurer  of  the  institation  for  90  jm, 
and  made  it  repeated  donations.  lolTNli 
was  elected  a  member  of  coogresa,  aDdmd 
there  2  years. 

l^ROWN,  JoHsr,  an  American  rBTotek«y 
officer,  bom  at  Bandi.stield,  Berkdnn  «l 
Mass.,  OcL  19,  1744,  died  on  tbe  batdaU( 
Oct.  19,  1780.  lie  wasgradoaiedatYilieii- 
lege  in  1771,  and  officiated  as  loDs^ittom* 
Caughnawago,  N.  Y.  In  1774,  he  watm 
Canada,  disguised  as  a  horse  trader,  to  oti 
the  i>eople  to  unite  with  the  other  ookasil 
the  revolution.  He  was  with  Ethan  Aiai 
the  capture  of  Tioonderoga,  and  on  ScpL  i 
took  Fort  Cliambly.  Ho  was  also  at  Qsita 
when  Montgomery  fell.  In  I776,hew«ip 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lient.-col.,  and  Maifll 
next  year  was  conspicuous  on  theabonitf! 
George.  In  1778,  ho  was  made  am 
the  general  court,  continuing  to  set  i 
militia  of  Berkshire.  He  was  killed 
Indians  while  marching  to  rescue  Schtjkl 
the  Mohawk  valley  campaign. 

BROWN,  Joii.N,  professor  of  exewticilA* 
ogy  to  the  United  Presbyterian  anreh,  I* 
in  1785,  at  Whitburn,  Linlithgowihiri  • 
father  was  also  a  minister  of  the  bor^*** 
of  the  secession  church.  He  wasordaia«4|^ 
of  tlio  burgher  oongregation  at  KjpJ  * 
ISOO.   In  1821  ho  remove<l  to  the  ear*  «■ 
united  secession  church,  EdiubaiA  and 
tcrward  succeeded  Dr.  James  Hall  in  tliei* 
istry  of  the  Broughton-plaoe  dtowt^. 
burgher   and  anti-burgher  seoedan  1^ 
come  together  in  1820,  under  the  namerf* 
united  associate  synod,  he  was  cboaeaj'^ 
their  professors  of  divinity  in  1885,  aad  iM| 
religious  questions  which  have  agitated  A**" 
of  Scotland  for  the  last  30  years,  be  taj* 
looked  up  to  as  a  leader.  Retook  the  part"  ■ 
parent  society  on  the  division  in  the 
foreign  Bible  society,  concerning  the  uiu*|* 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  volantsiy 
the  (piestion  of  church  establishrocnU  Hiwi 
by  a  residence  within  tho  royalty 
Edinburgh,  become  liable  to  the  paym**** 
annuity  tax,  which  was  levied  upon  Uffl,' 
sujiport  of  tJio  city  ministers,  he  ''^^^^ 
and  suffered  his  goods  to  be  diatrnncA't  ^ 
reply  to  tho  proceedings  of  the  dvflaw 
he  preached  and  published  3  semKia** 
"  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  ObedifWit' 
cially  in  the  Payment  of  Tribute," 
notes  and  additions,  became  finally  '^^j^^Jd 
volume.   Several  other  tbeologk^al  wocto'^ 
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fa««n  piib1Idi«d  hf  blm  thiM  IMO.  The  ques- 
tions (^ontic'ftod  with  the  doctrine  of  tho  ntoiie- 
nent  Imviug  attracted  a  more  tbim  usual  attea- 
ti<ni  in  Bootland,  some  of  the  meinben  of  hit 

5<»nnectioa  -wore  dissAtisfied  with  his  expression 
of  hin  viows  on  that  sahkot.  and  a  cliorge  was 
broucht  agningtltini  in  1846  in  the  synod,  but  It 
was  found  "  not  proven,"  and  the  synod  pas^fd 
aT(^  of  confideoce  in  Dr.  Drown.  At  tlie 
oommenoement  of  April,  1856,  his  congregation 
cclc'^ratotl  the  60th  anniversary  of  iiis  i);i<t(>rate. 

BltOWN,  John  Nbwtok,  DJ)^  an  American 
T'>apt{st  clergyman,  and  liMoritn^  bom  at 
Now  T.ondon,  Conn.,  Jnno  29,  1803.  ITopros- 
eoutod  hia  stadica  at  the  literary  and  thoolqeic^ 
]]i8titiition«  now  HadiaoQ  nntversity,  Handttral 
N.  Y.,  grodaatinLC  with  tho  hi;,'liest  honors 
of  his  clam.   He  immediately  entered  upon  hia 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  BaflHo,  N.  T.,  where  he 
remained  one  year;  afterward  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  aisiat  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Oano,  pastor  of  fln(  Baptfat  ehnreli  in  fhat  city. 
>rr.  Thrown  preached  otlcrwnrd  in  M.ahlon, Mass., 
and  in  Exeter,  N.  H.    Hib  ministij  in  all 
thc!»e  place?!  was  highly  acceptable  and  nseftiL 
"While  at  this  latter  j>l.ice,  he  commenced  his 
literary  labors  by  editing  the  "Encyclopaedia 
of  Reliprions  Knowledge'*  (1885),   a  work 
-sx-liiilk  lijis  been  repnMislied  in  EngTanf!,  and 
which  is  roccivud  with  favor  even  at  tho  present 
day.    This  litcrnry  nndertalriof  he  oompleled 
"before  ho  readied  tlie  a^e  of  35.    In  tho  year 
1838,  be  became  a  professor  of  exegaticol  the- 
ology and  ecclesiastical  history  in  tho  Now 
n.Tjnpton  theological  in«titntioii,      II.,  where 
be  rcntained  until    184o,  wlien,  his  health 
fiiiling,  ho  W.18  obliged  to  seek  a  more  eoofle- 
rii:ii  diriinte  in  one  of  the  southern  states.  Mr. 
Brown  now  resides  in  Germantown,  near  Phila- 
delpKia.    For  several  years  past  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  claborato  his- 
tory of  tho  church,  with  a  view  to  Ulustrato 
more  particnlarlv  f  ho  orogrcss  and  development 
ot*  Baptist  principles  from  the  eeilieafc  period  to 
the  present  time. 

BROWN,  Jomr  W.,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  .Vug.  21,  1814,  died  at 
^(alto,  April  9,  1849.  lie  ^n-aduated  at  Union 
oolloge  in  168S,  and  wa'^  pot  tied  as  an  Episoo- 
palinn  miiiister  at  .\-toria,  N.Y.  In  1838  ho  oom- 
mpnccd  the  Astoria  f< mule  institute,  which  he 
conducted  for  Y  years ;  in  1846  he  became  editor 
of  the  '*  Pr<>t<««tant  Churchman."  ITo  wn<i  tho 
anther  of  tlio  "  Christmas  Bells,  a  Tale  of  Holy 
Tide,  and  other  Poems,^  and  of  fOTeral  prose 
tales  of  a  religious  eh.iriictcr. 

BUOWN,  LvxcELuT.  an  English  lamlseapc 
gardener,  bom  at  Kirkharte,  in  Nortlmtulu  r- 
lanil,  in  1715,  died  at  Ilnntingdon,  in  177o.  Ho 
wsis  called  "Capability  Brown,''  from  liin  con- 
stant use  of  that  word  in  reference  u>  sites  suh- 
Tultted  to  Im  jnd^icnt.    In  liis  early  life  he 
was  employed  in  the  grounds  and  gardens  at 
I  Btowe,  and  tin  n(  o  went  to  London.  His  merit 
'  consisted  in  iinitntiricr  nature 'inl  ".'landoiiing  tho 
I  clipped  and  biiU'  formality  prcvulcut  at  the  time. 


BROWK,  Vosm,  a  mereliant  of  Providenofl^ 

Tk.  T.,  f  ho  yoiinj_'»:'st  of  tlie  4  dibtiii^nnsLed  hrotliers 
of  that  placei  born  in  Sept.  1738,  died  tiept.  6, 
19M.    He  was  tmnight  up  in  tiM  ftmUy  of  bis 

luicle  Oliaili.ll  I,  a  wealthy  merchant,  whoso  daugh- 
ter he  married  in  1704.  Alter  beuig  engaged  for 
10  years  in  commerdal  pmsniti,  retired  in 
1778,  and  at  the  same  time  forsook  his  ancestral 
connection  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
joined  tiie  sooiety  of  Fnenda,  of  whidi  m  re- 
mained throughout  his  long  life  a  useful  aad 
iuflaential  member.  Uo  manumitted  his  slaves 
in  1778;  wasoneofdieftnindersoflhesbolitioB 
socioty  of  Rhode  Island,  and  an  aotivc  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Bhodo  Island  peace  and  Bible 
soewtfei.  He  was  abo  a  nmidlfeent  patron  ot 
the  yearly  meeting  boarding  school  in  Provi- 
dence. Although  of  a  delicate  oonstitntion,  his 
aetivitjand  interest  in  bsnevolent  enterprises 
continued  thron|,diont  a  life  protracted  to  tho 

»e  of  98  years.   Uo  made  hb  will  at  tho  ago 

BROWN,  i[oeK^  a  merchant  of  Newburyport, 
Haas.,  bom  Oct.  2, 1742,  died  there  Feb.  9, 1827. 
Baving  awikniQlatod  a  lai^  estate,  he  managed 
it  with  kindnew  and  bonovolenco  toward  the 
poor,  and  partionlarly  toward  his  own  debtors ; 
rat  Ms  }>redoininant  aim  was  to  provide  the 
opiK>rtnnity  for  of)taining  an  cdnc.ition  for 
meritorious  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. For  this  porposehe  gave  at  different  times 
ahont  5>^0,00n  to  tlie  theological  in'^titnfion  at 
Andover.  Ho  also  made  large  doiuxtious  to 
many  religions  and  benevolfiiit  sodeties  and  inp 
stitntiono. 

BliOWN,  Nicholas,  tho  principal  patron  of 
Brown  university,  born  at  rrovidence,  R.  I., 
April  4,  nno,  died  Oct  27, 1«41.  lie  was  tho 
bun  of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  llie  "  4  brotiiors;" 
was  liberally  edncated  tA  the  R.  I.  college,  and  at 
tlie  aj^'e  of  22  inlieritcd  an  nniplo  fortune.  He 
now  eoniniencL  d  the  carter  of  anierdiant,  engag- 
ing in  tiper.itirtns  extending  over  almost  every 
clliiie,  and  in  t!ie  divi-rsificfl  ri<«ks  to  which  he 
was  LXpot»ed,  atfordlng  ample  opiK»rtunitios  to 
teet  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  the  niiud  in 
which  they  originated.  T*iit  he  was  found  folly 
equal  to  every  emergency  which  araso  in  the  dif- 
ficnlt  times  over  which  his  commercial  entei^ 
prises  extended,  not  only  those  of  the  ordinary 
perils  of  the  seas  and  flnctuatious  of  dintaut.  mar- 
kets, but  others  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  out  of  the  wars  and  tho 
laws  of  our  own  country,  which  at  times  had 
almost  oansed  the  American  flag  to  disappear 
from  the  ocean.  Tn  all  this  period  his  mercan- 
tile reputation  i»tood  unaffected.  Almost  to  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daOy 
trans,icti<m  of  busines!;  at  his  oounUng  room, 
and  was  in  tho  constant  habit  of  mingling  in 
tho  sflUrs  of  the  active  comna-rcial  world* 
From  an  early  porio<l  he  had  pardcularly  con- 
nected himself  with  etTorta  for  the  increase  of 
k  n  o  w  1  edge,  and  the  dlflMon  of  education .  "bk 
1796  he  was  chosen  secretary'  of  R.  I.  college, 
which  office  be  retuoed  till  182d,  whea  he  was 
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elected  to  the  board  of  fellows.  TThcn  first  mode 
secretary  ho  presented  the  coUotfo  wiih  $5,000 
Bud  u  good  law  library,  aud  in  coascqueuce  of  so 
liberal  a  benefoctioa  the  name  of  the  colle^  was 
clianged  to  that  of  Browu  university.  In  1823 
he  built  a  second  college  edifice  cutirelr  at  his 
own  ezpeoae.  In  1829  his  commeroial  house 
purohased  a  set  of  apparatus  adequate  for  any 
purpose  of  Mientific  illustration.  Uo  soon  after 
gave  $10,000  toward  a  fund  of  $25,000  for  the 
use  of  the  library',  and  erected  another  building 
called  "  Manning  llall,"  after  tliC  first  president. 
In  1889  ho  made  other  donations;  and  in  all  it 
is  eatimatod  that  he  bestowed  tlie  amount  of 
$100,000.  lie  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
Providence  Athena)um,  and  gave,  or  lent 
without  expectation  of  repa^'meut,  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  to  aid  in  tlie  building  of 
churches  and  the  endowment  of  colleges  in 
©very  part  of  tlio  country. 

BROWX,  Obadia.ii,  a  manufacturer  of  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  only  sun  of  Moses  Brown,  bom 
July  15,  1771,  died  Oct  15.  1822.  He  engaged 
in  business  with  William  Almy,  and  they  asso- 
ciated with  them  Samuel  Slater^  who  intro- 
duced into  this  country  tho  spinning  of  cotton 
by  machinery,  on  tho  jtrinciplo  of  Arkwright, 
under  the  firm  of  iVlmy,  lirown,  and  Slater. 
Tlie  manufacture  extended  vdstly  in  their  hands, 
and  tlioy  becnmo  at  the  same  time  men  of  great 
wealth,  and  the  source  of  tho  6Uj)jxjrt  of  a  large 
population.  Mr.  Brown  became  a  Quaker,  and 
as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  became  an 
almoner  in  tlio  distribution  of  his  wealth  for 
tlie  benefit  of  deserving  objects  of  public  and 
private  charity.  Ilis  benefactions  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  denomination,  but  wore 
often  ititentled  to  assist  tlie  worthy  enterprises  of 
other  ChriAtian  bodies.  Ilis  nnncipal  donations 
Were,  however,  to  the  boaruiug  school  or  col- 
lego  of  Friends,  at  Providence,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed at  its  original  foundation,  and  left 
$100,000  by  his  will,  to  form  a  permanent  char- 
itable fund. 

BRUWN,  Robert,  an  English  Puritan  theo- 
logian, aud  fouuder  of  the  sect  of  BrownistA, 
born  at  Northampton  about  1560,  died  in  1630. 
Of  a  dii4tingui>hed  family,  and  a  relative  of  the 
lord  treasurer  Cecil,  ho  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Cambridge,  aud  as  a  preacher, 
schoolmaster,  and  lecturer  at  Islington,  gained 
reputation  by  vehement  attacks  u{>on  the  hier- 
archy and  liturgy  of  tlio  English  church.  lie  be- 
came pastor  to  a  congregation  of  seceders  at  Nor- 
wich, and  assailed  not  tiie  doctrines  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  contended  for  eccle- 
siastical independeucv.  The  numerous  iudicial 
prosecutions  which  ho  incurred  multiplied  his 
adlierents  aud  incre.<ised  his  fame,  but  obliged 
him  to  leave  tho  kingdom.  At  Middleburg,  in 
Holland,  he  established  a  church  upon  tho  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  his  work  on  the  Life  and 
Manners  of  true  Christians;"  but  dissensions 
arising,  he  returned  to  England,  submitted  pen- 
itently to  the  established  dmrch,  and  obtained 
a  rectory  in  Northamptonshire.  Uis  life  was  im- 


moral, and  he  became  again  embroiled  Kkhfl* 
autlioritics,  and  died  in  Northampton  Jail,  bonfr 
ing  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  beenioprirail 
82timea.  Ilis  principles  gathered  atreog&iftv 
his  death,  and  the  Brot%-nists,  aflerbMncnAa* 
ed  by  liubinsoii,  became  kaowa  aaibaud^» 
dents. 

BROWN,  RoBSBT,  an  EngUah  botaiuit,b(n 
at  Montrose,  Dec  21,  1773,  <Ued  in  Laain, 
June  10,  1858.  He  was  appdntad  baMrirt 
the  Austndian  expedition  of  Oajt  ni> 


m 


ders,  which  sailed  in  July,  1801.  Boca  Ar 
their  arrival  in  Australia,  nindenwaaoMfriii 
return  homo  with  his  bhi{>,  andwaae^fenltf 
t^  French,  and  detained  several  yean  iiirii- 
oWr  of  war.    Brown  remdned  in  New  HiU^ 
accomimuied  by  tho  flower  puntor, 
Bauer,  visiting  the  coasts  nowoo«nilad«d» 
nial  settlements,  but  then  in  a  wild  rtilaiil 
uninhabited  by  Europeans.  They  alio  tiia 
Van  Dienicn's  Land,  and  many  of  the  idani 
Basses  strait,  returning  to  England  b  lH 
with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  oaopfiof  M 
than  4,000  difiorcnt  epecM  indiganooita  jg 
regions  of  the  globe.   On  his  retnm  to  !*■ 
he  was  appointed  oonsenratorof  lhalihmj" 
botanical  collections  of  Sir  Joseph  Biria^* 
lalwred  several  years  at  the  inetWtai* 
rangeraont  of  the  numerous  apea*'.''!}'" 
collected  in  New  Holland.  An  oailaB«l«" 
labor  was  published  in  1810,  under  tktiBia 
ProdromuM  Flora  Nova  ffollandia  ;  l"***** 
ward  deemed  it  too  imperfect  to  meritw* 
tention  of  tho  public,  and  endeavored  » 5 
press  it  by  destroying  all  the  copiea 
find.    It  hiMl,  however,  been  rcprintod^J** 
in  his  /m,  and  Nees  von  Esenbock  |»liW"' 
enlarged  edition  of  it  at  Nurembifcii|* 
Brown  published  his  "General  Ben»aiii«>" 
Botany  of  Terra  Australis"  in  Loodw, 
and  a  SuppUmentum  j/rimum  FUf^O^^ 
landiai,  iu  1830.   He  abo  described ii**!! 
fied  with  care  the  different  spedea 
collected,  between  tlie  years  1808  ■"^.^^5 
Horsfield  in  Java,  and'tliose  o<dlsfltedl^» 
in  Abyssinia ;  by  Oudney  and  Clappertsai* 
interior  of  Africa ;  and  such  of  thoaa 
saved  from  tho  collection  of  ChristiaaorfM 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  TadiJ** 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  Sir  Joa.  Banbbwjf* 
queathed  to  Brown  a  life  interest  in 
and  collections  of  natural  history,  wW» 
eventually  deiKisited  in  the  Britbb 
was  appomted,  in  1827,  ke^»6roftta 
department  of  tliat  institQtioa,ndn^^^ 
position  until  liLs  death.  Vegetable pl^wjjjj 
mdebted  to  Brown  for  several  iroportMtiiP| 
eries.  He  first  spoke  of  the  peculiar  mw**? 
the  molecules  of  pollen  in  plantar  wfaiflb  hW^ 
by  his  name ;  and  was  the  first  to  daJ^ 
that  tliese  molecules,  on  qoittiiig  ti* 
penetrate,  through  the   atvle,  ^f*?. j 
ovula  below.   On  the  deaOh  of  —•"SJ 
Norwich,  in  1849,  he  was  elected 
the  Litmican  sodety. 
BROWN,  Sir  SAMcn,  an  EngBA 
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bom  in  Xtondoii  la  1771,      Ucreh  18^  Itttt. 

Ho  entered  tho  navy  at  18,  nn«l  was  madtt 
oommaader  in  ISll,  and  a  retired  captain  in 
184^,  He  brou^t  into  xm  both  chain  cables 
and  iron  sospensioa  bridges.  Although  tbo  idea 
of  em^jiag  iron  cables  in  nlaoe  of  those  made 
flrom  iMiap  had  been  pmowfy  aoggested  In 
1771,  it  wa<?  not  pnt  into  practice  mitil  after  a 
series  of  experiments  under  the  direction  of 
CkpL  Brown.  In  the  tame  manner  iron  snspmi- 
sion  bridges  had  l»oon  in  uso  both  in  Europe  nn'l 
America,  bat  they  were  regtirded  as  unsafe  ex- 
cept ft>r  xtry  short  s^ana,  before  his  improved 
method  of  oonstrncting  tho  chains.  lio  had 
them  made  of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron 
plniMd  together  by  dioit  links  and  bolt  pins. 
He  was  knighted  in  18S5. 

BROWN,  Samuel,  a  ^^ottish  chemist  and 
poet,  born  at  HsMington,  F^.  28, 1817,  died 
in  E.liiiTinrgli,  Sept.  2i),  1856.  In  cliildhood,  his 
beartiuetsa  in  play,  iitroog  attaobuent  to  friends, 
and  flhonltjr  Ibr  grasping  the  problems  of  physi- 
cal Bcicnce,  on  which  Ae  somotimes  haz.mleJ 
original  and  startling  hypothtifi^  fureshadowed 
fbe  boat  and  theinteiun^  of  Iiis  future  cfaanuv 
ter.  In  1832,  he  entered  tho  university  of 
£dinburgh  as  a  student  of  m^iciuo,  wiih  rcf- 
erenoe,  bowererf  only  to  the  scientific  studies 
in  that  department,  and  quickly  made  chemistry 
his  favorite  and  eagrosaiag  pursuit.  In  tiio 
nltimato  questions  of  this  science— the  nature  of 
atoms,  and  the  laws  of  atomic  action — ^!io  bad 
already  interested  himself,  and  the  initial  con- 
ception of  an  isomerism  far  more  extom>ive  and 
profound  tlinn  had  bcforo  been  t:iui,Oit,  had 
already  assumed  definite  form  in  blij  tiiuughta, 
when,  in  1837,  he  VjAUA  his  eldest  brother  in 
St.  Petcr-iT»nrg,  preparatory  to  studying  at  Ber- 
lin, under  Mitachorlich,  the  discoverer  of  isomor- 
phism, and  the  able  expounder  of  thcMoepted 
aootrino  of  isomerism.  Stricken  down  in  Kn^ 
dft  by  typhus  fever,  ho  returned  to  Eu^rlaud  in 
tho  following  year  with  his  plan  unfulMllcd, 
his  health  sTi:iltcred,  aud  hearing  within  him 
the  lat4i!Ut  gtsruid  uf  fatal  disousc.  The  death  of 
his  father  at  this  time^  whom  he  had  lurid 
with  peculiar  tenderness,  and  of  ^\  hom  he 
afterward  wrote  a  charming  biograpliy,  added 
to  Ue  desolation.  lie  paduated  fi-om  the 
nnivewity  of  Edinburgh  witli  extmonlinary  at- 
t^nmont^  bogau  his  pubiio  oaiecr  by  Ut;Uver> 
ing,  in  1840,  in  assooiiiioil  trith  his  intimete 
friend,  Edward  Forbc?*,  a  conrso  of  lectnrca  on 
the  philosophy  of  tho  sciences,  and  liiiviug 
established  among  his  auditors,  a^  ho  liad  before 
among  bis  leaelierH,  tbo  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  to  great  acliievement,  renounced  all 
else  tluitbe  ni^t  havo  won,  to  devote  himself 
to  tlie  plow  experimental  realization  of  a  ^-roat 
sdenlifio  conception.  Ue  contemplated  results 
as  great  for  atomics  as  Galileo  and  Kepler  had 
gained  for  astronomy ;  stated  his  theory  in  an 
abstruct  form,  which  fSoscinatcd  tho  regards 
■Dd  won  the  aooeptance  of  Bir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  with  a  far-off  posslljility  of  sncccA', 
with  vLiivus  uf  loug-«uugLt  Irutiis  o^*eaiiig  at 


laat  brightly  bdbrebim,  imposed  upon  Mnself 
a  life  of  silent  and  solitary  toil.  "Wlicrcver  ho 
went,  the  laboratory  was  sent  in  advancei  and 
first  provided  for.  At  FortobeDo,  where  he 

resided  several  years,  it  occupied  tho  2  most  eli- 

fible  rooms  in  the  house,  aind  was  ever  over- 
owing  and  eneroaohing  elsewbers.  The  eai« 

of  a  slsfer  provided  tea,  salt  fl-h,  and  ship- 
biscuit,  the  only  food  that  he  wished,  and  his 
boors  of  sleep  were  regnhdSed  leis  by  the  d^ 
mands  of  nature  than  of  some  prolonged  and 
elaborate  procosii.   Yal  his  di^Doaiti<Mi  was  not 
ascetic;  bis  buoyant  spirit  nooHiihed  nnder 
thi3  discipline,  and  ho  found  hours  for  ineditft* 
^a  on  the  highest  aspects  and  relationa  not 
only  of  nature,  bnt  of  man.  In  tiie  eirae  of 
his  friendships  he  nnmbcrc-d  ssonio  of  tho  great- 
est  aud  hmt,  men  of  the  age,  and  his  oon> 
▼orsation  throw  its  spell  over  persons  asdiverae 
ftsJetTrey.  Clialmors,  Carlyle,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
De  Quiucey,  Harriot  Makiaeau,  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, and  Mai^aret  Fuller.   In  1848  theohidrof 
chemistry  in  thennivorsity  of  Edinhurgli  Ix'Came 
vacant,  and  though  tho  roiiearcho^of  Dr.  Brown 
were  not  so  complete  as  he  desired  ere  bringing 
them  Itcfore  the  public,  lio  resolvcl,  in  ifcord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friendiL  to  declare 
bimaelf  ft  eaodidate  for  it   IBs  claims  eoidd 
rest  only  upon  wliat  ho  had  acliicved  in  the 
special  fiphero  to  which  he  bad  devoted  hirascli^ 
and  thoo^  bis  experiments  had  convinced  him 
of  the  isomerism  of  carbon  nn  1  'i^irintn,  and  ho 
deemed  himself  prepared  to  urosont  ex|»erimont- 
al  proof  of  the  tranamiitebuity  of  the  one  into 
the  other,  yet  the  annonnccmcnt  was  premature. 
Tho  proof  was  found  and  admitted  by  hims^ 
to  be  inoomnleto,  and  h.  r  i  ii  od  firom  tho  field* 
Disappointed  in  his  hi^po  of  attaining  so  honor- 
able a  position,  ho  was  still  more  grieved  to 
disoover  that  his  cherished  work  was  further 
from  completion  than  ho  had  thought,  and  to  find 
tli&t  to  the  loneliness  and  failuro  of  sympathy 
which  he  had  before  endured,  were  now  to  ho 
added  obloquy  and  distni<?t.    Most  wlio  did  not 
know  him  pcm>nany  supposed  him  to  have 
been  pursuing  a  wild  dr.  am  with  alchomistie 
cnthnsinsm.  Yet,  with  full  faith  in  his  idea,  ho 
set  himself  anew  to  tho  ta^k  of  its  practical 
einddation,  and  although  as  a  chemist  he  ap- 
peared not  again  bcforo  the  pubiio,  ho  bore  to 
tho  end  the  self-chosen  burden  of  hi^  scientific 
lifo.    Ho  lahored  on,  during  the  respites  of  a 
painful  mala<ly,  which  not  till  after  a  7  years* 
couriso  waattd  him  away.    His  momoraoda 
ftnd  journal  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  re* 
suits  far  in  advance  of  thoso  wliich  lio  had  pre- 
maturely claimed  iu  lSt3,  and  it  was  his  own 
latest  and  firmbdiof  that  a  few  months  moro 
of  health  and  etronrrth  would  havo  enahh'd 
him  to  lay  all  f;3rmally  aud  criLicallv  before  tho 
■olentifie  world.   It  is  now  proba!>lo  that  his 
papers,  in  the  hands  of  others,  cannot  be  made 
valuable,  and  tliat  lie  will,  therefore,  be  known 
in  the  realm  of  science  as  a  thinker  and  seeker, 
rather  than  discoverer.   Yet  in  several  writ- 
iii^  he  bus  left  indications  oi  diu  brilliancy  and 
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pow<?r  of  Ills  intellect  la  1849  he  dclivored 
m  E<linbur;^h  a  bcrioa  of  lectures  on  the  Lis  ti^rj 
of  chi*rin>lry.  tra<'irig  iu  progress  from  its  plaj- 
fal  childhood  among  the  Gro-okjn,  through  the 
oriental  and  me<IiiDV8l  alchemists,  with  moift 
fascinating  sketches  of  R*>;:cr  Bacon  and  Para- 
oeUos;  passing  th«nco  through  the  epoch  of 
BcaU  and  Pricstlej,  till  the  yonng  bdq  onfbr* 
lunate  Lavfiisicr  changed  the  whole  form  of 
chemical  science,  opening  a  new  path  to  all 
snccecding  phlloso^ihera.  In  1850,  he  pabliahed 
the  *' Tragedy  of  dalileo,"  rontainirg  pn.^s!.''.;;:^cii 
of  great  beauty,  but  said  to  bo  much  inferior  to 
his  impromptu  conTeraatioos  oo  the  character 
and  dotjrn  of  tho  great  astronomer.  Many  of 
his  lectures  and  essays  Imve  been  collected 
«nce  his  death,  under  tho  title  of  "  Lectures  on 
tho  Atomic  Theory,  and  E-^ays  Scientific  and 
Literary."  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
sobjocts,  and  among  them  are  a  it mkr  a:id 
fheodly  memoir  of  David  ScoU^  the  painter, 
and  perhapi  the  flnest  eritiqae  oa  George 
Ilerbiiri's  poetry  that  wa^^  ever  penned.  Some 
of  his  palmer?,  t.-jpeciullT  that  oa  tlio  "  Philt«»- 
phy  of  Prayer,"  entitle  him  to  a  high  plaoe 
among  thcosophical  thinkers.  Many  of  hia 
poems  are  in  Kotmetf  in  partial  accomplishment 
of  one  of  his  great  sebemea,  vhich  was  •  poetic 
history  of  all  tho  srionrcs  in  a  series  of  sonnets, 
each  embodying  an  cru  uf  devclonmenf  as  rei>- 
reaented  In  a  race,  or  by  an  individual.  His 
prose  and  verse  are  almost  equally  marked  by 
the  mixture  of  poetic  feeling  and  calm  rcas<»n- 
ing  The  fitscination  of  his  pen  i-ia!  character 
l5  proved  by  the  impressioa  which  he  made 
ui)on  .hiii  nsaoeiates,  who  re^rd  his  worka  as 
ut'.-rly  itiaih.']i»to  to  r  mvcy  nu  i<k-a  id' 
greatness  The  spirit  with  which  he  gave  up 
bia  life  to  a  daring  and  atdnoos  edentific  <piest, 
conscioiw  of  wliat.  he  rcniMiiiceil,  nn<l  fire- 
eeeing  the  trials  and  ditliculties,  and  a  part,  at 
leasts  of  tlie  diaappointments  and  sorrows  which 
Intervened  between  him  and  the  ^'ual  for  wliich 
bo  nimeil,  is  seen  in  tho  cro?vS  wiUi  tUe  in-  rip- 
tion,  "Perfect  throngh  aulTering,"  which  ho 
early  and  ronghly  eketohed  to  be  the  preaidiog 
symbol  of  his  laboratory. 

BliOWN,  Tai:i.i  ().v,  a  captain  in  tho  revolu- 
tionary war,  born  in  Barnwell  district,  8.  0., 
in  1751,  died  in  1846.  He  served  throughout 
the  war,  chiefly  under  Col.  Wlhiam  IlardL  ii,  and 
baa  left  an  iuteroatiDg  memoir  of  hb  experioucoi 
contwning  maeh  original  information  coneem- 
Ing  the  evenU  of  the  lirne  in  tlie  two  Carolina^. 

BliOWN,  TuuMAs,  an  £ngliah  BatiriaU  born 
In  Shmpshire  tn  1663,  died  m  170^.  lie  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  for  a  short 
time  mft?»ter  of  the  free  scliool  at  King-?ton-upon- 
Tkanv  -'.  Ho  wrote  a  great  deal  in  prose  and 
vrr-^e,  chiefly  -  itirlcal  aii'l  I'Or-onal  piei-es.  Tho 
highetit  OS  well  us  tiie  lowest  charactera  were 
the  objects  of  hi<4  satire,  m  IiIlIi  U  ^li  irp,  though 
coarse.  His  first  pamphlet,  "Tho  Reason  of 
Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Religion,"  published  in 
1088,  was  a  strong  personal  attack  on  Dryden, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Mth 


a  little  before.  A  selMion  fro^n  hU  prodw 
tions  in  4  volnmea,  wtili  cii^ravinj^-s.  ^y^^A 
BCHAx  after  his  death. 

BROWN,  XaoMA^  a  ficottii.h  |)hiloK<>i>ber 
bom  aX  KhwrnabrecK,  near  Dfimfne<s  Jm 
177%  died  at  Bromjitori,  near  London,  Aprul 
18^.  HewasedaaUedwiththegraitettctratf 
bbmotfaer.  HeiaadudltehaTelMnNdaDtfatle- 
ters  of  the  alphabet  at  a  sin^^c  k-viti.  aadiiuc 
diifereut  bchoois  which  he  atteoded  i^a^tt- 
markable  progreas,  especiillyindttrattc» 
turo.  In  his  15th  year  he  wa«  presented kk. 
Carrie,  tho  l-io^Tni)hcr  of  Bnrna,  withthfirwfii- 
ly  published  l?t  vulutiioofDBgilll8tewarl'j»t..i 
on  the  p'l^:  1-  J  Kv  i  f  th^  hntnan raind,  vLic^iie 
rtaJ  v,iiu  aamiraiiun,  making  LoircTer  fcr-'J 
criticisms  a[>on  it  Attending  Stewart's  Kt'^- 
tho  next  winter,  at  tho  do^e  of  one  of  the  lu^ 
tares  he  ventured  to  state  to  the  di3tinfui>bed 
philosopher  an  objection  re8p*.ci:n:  naeof  i- 
theoriea.  It  waa  the  opinioa  of  btewKt 
in  »1oep  the  operation  of  the  will  ml  «Ci!tt 
famldes  dep^-ndont  on  it  aro  sa<]vcnleiTt;i.' 
also  held  that  memory  dq>enda  uym  stuctxv. 
whidi  b  the  creature  ef  the  will.  Th«  <[jirj 
pr<.>j>oriiided  by  Brown  was,  Uow  then  do  * 
rcmetJiber  OUT  dreams  ?  Stewart  ll<t*tu.>: ; 
him  p.itiently,  tteu  re  id  to  him  a  kitir*^'  - 
he  li  id  y:<t  received  fr<'ia  the  c^-A^ratt-J  i. 
Provuttl  tit'  (leneva,  containing  llic  t.^''-<f'' 
tion.  Thi>  tho  comracnccoicnt  » i - 
long  friendship  between  the  2  mctapbyv:- 
Brown  studied  and  practised  medicine,  - 
however  giving  all  his  attenUoa  to  ii.  ^- 
divided  his  leisure  between  tho  pttr?i!^- 

Eoetry  and  phi^rtsf^phy.    He  publisli«d.t 
is     ( )bservatiuns  on  tliC  Zv'Aomk  <i 
Darwin,"  which  attracted  atteotion  k 
aentenen  with  which  \i  pointed  out  vm^- 
crsi'i.  s,  and  i.^  interesting  .as  containing 
of  hb  theory  of  caosatioa  and  of  tlie  pno'  - 
by  which  ho  was  guided  in  bis  htter  pU' 
cal  ii)i|uiries.    There  was  at  thij  tiowi^ 
burgh  a  brilliant  circle  of  young  men,  bj 
of  whom  tho  "  Edinbmqgh  Beriew'"  via  : 
bo  o^tahlished.   Brown  was  accnstonndtoi* 
hid  evenings  in  conversational  discuMhW^ 
Erskine,  Brougham,  Reddie,  Birkbeck,!/-' 
Seymour,  Ilornor,  J«ffi«y,  Sydney  Sa^i^ - 
Others,  with  most  of  whom  hew«  iwt-''' 
in  the  society  called  tho  "  Academy  of  Pb;-'  - 
Uo  oontribnted  several  artiolea  to  tli^  . 
irambers  of  the  "Edinborgh  Review,' cc; 
wliieh  ua-i  on  the  '*  Philosnjdiy  of  K3rit"!4-' ' 
jcct  of  which  ho  knew  only  whjit  1  ^  '-^ 
rived  from  fimtaatio  IVeacn  aco>iinu^a^^ 
onlv  merit  of  the  article  was  tLut  i; 
perhaps  more  knowledge  of  Kant  ^ 
that  time  i>09se98ed  by  anybody  else  in  ^' ' 
Britain.    In  ISOS  ho  published 
his  poems  in  2  volumca,  many  of  wM*  ^• 
been  written  while  in  college,  and  vluf '  ^ 
liibit  rather  a  taste  than  a  talent  for  poetJ? 
local  controversy  indaoed  him  to  pobli; 
examination  <»f  Hnme'^  theory  of  tho  i-  - 
between  eanee  and  eSb<itt  the  olg^ct 
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•was  to  show  that,  however  vulnerablo  tlio 
doctrine  of  Uume  might  be  in  a  metaphysioal 
point  of  V  \v,  it  was  far  from  lc!i*liii}i:  to  tl»©  fatal 
oonaequences  which  bad  been  attributed  to  it. 
This  work  was  anplaiided  by  Homer  in  an  able 
article  in  the  " Edinburgh  Review,"  aiiJ  was 
pronoauoed  by  Maokiiit(Mh  the  finest  model  of 
philosopMofll  diwniisloa  sinoe  Berkeley  and 
lluiuc.  It  was  cnlari^ed  in  subso<|nc'ut  edition.", 
and  ptiblii^ed  la  1818  under  the  title  of  an  In- 

?uiry  into  tiie  Belatioa  of  Oawe  and  Efftet" 
n  180S  Stewart,  eiifcobldd  by  -age.  re(^uired  a 
temporary  ab^nce  from  professional  datteSi  aad 
Brown  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  in  leo- 
turin^'  boforo  the  das.s  in  moral  philosophy.  IIo 
lectured  agua  duriog  several  weeks  the  next 
J  I  ir  witii  such  snooesa  that  many  of  the  distin- 
guishod  men  of  the  capital  ramo  to  hear  him, 
Aod  iu  1810,  at  the  reqne.^t  of  Stewart,  he  was 
formally  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  moral 
pliIU>>oj/liy,    It  wad  his  riistora  to  jnass  tlio  sum- 
mers in  some  rural  retreat  for  exercise  and 
neditation,  and  to  defer  the  composition  of  his 
lectures  to  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which 
he  was  to  deliver  them.  In  his  philosophic 
oharaeter  he  baa  been  traly  described  as  an  nn* 
lailltful  disciple  of  the  Scottlsli  scIuh*!,  rebolhng 
against  his  masters  upon  many  capital  questions. 
&id  and  Stewart  liaa  laboriously  ooVeoted  ftets, 
and  8cr!«pulini^!y  described  phenomciia,  without 
wishing  to  make  systematic  classifications  of 
them.  Brown  bkmea  this  timidity,  and  seeks 
to  hirnphfy  facts  by  ?y«toms,  roducinf];  them  to 
the  biiiallest  possible  number  of  oautics  or  classes. 
Beid  thought  that  he  had  disoovered  the  sonroe 
of  modern  scepticism  in  the  liypothcsis  of  inter- 
mediary ideas  or  images  between  tlie  soul  and 
body.  Brawn  maintdns  that  this  hypothec 
has  been  ptncrally  rcjCcted  by  modern  philnso- 
phers,  with  the  exception  of  Malebranchv  and 
Berkdey,  and  that  in  attributing  it  to  Dea- 
cirtca,  Ifohbcs,  T.ocke,  and  others,  Reid  was 
deceived  by  on  incorrect  language,  translating 
a  metaphor  into  a aerions  doctrine.  Reid  afflrma 
the  existence  of  a  qtecial  ficulty  of  perception, 
by  means  of  which  we  know  external  objects 
immediately  and  directly.   Brown  rejects  difa 
assertion  as  gratuitous,  as  explaining  nothing, 
and  therefore  as  unphilosophical,  and  accounts 
ftroor  knowledge  of  objecu  by  theaeni^ion  of 
resistance,  and  the  conception  of  a  cause  excited 
by  thi^  sensation.    He  extenuates  the  scepticism 
of  Ilume  relativo  to  the  external  world,  main* 
tiiiiiin;^  that  the  ditTercnco  between  Ilumo  and 
Beid  in  verbal  ruther  than  c±i»eutial,  the  former 
hying  stress  upon  the  dogma  that  wo  cannot 

trove  tlie  existence  of  external  things,  and  the 
itLcr  upon  Lbu  dogma  that  wo  ought  tolieliuvo 
their  existence  though  we  cannot  ]irovo  it,  and 
each  reluctantly  admitting  the  po>iti()n  of  the 
other.  The  gravest  difference  was  with  refer- 
nioe  to  morad  freedom.  Reid  and  Stewart  had 
jiio^t  (li.stinctlj  rpcognizc'd  the  free  activity  of 
tiie  will  in  di^iiuctiuit  from  desire  which  is  pas- 
mn  and  necessary.  Brown  in  hie  lectures  k  oe  ps 
aknoe  upon  this  eap&tal  q,ii«slioo,  but  in  his 


treatise  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
ehres  In  almost  tiie  same  terms  as  Oondillao 

that  will  is  but  desire  aerompaiiied  witli  an 
Opinion  that  the  effect  )S  going  to  follow.  All 
psychologicid  phenomena  are  divided,  in  the 
PYstcni  of  Brown,  into  cx'ternal  and  internal 
^ates,  the  former  having  reference  to  sen* 
sidtloiifl,  the  latter  to  the  intelteot  «id  emo- 
tions. Instead  of  llio  divcr>iity  of  intellectual 
fscultiea  which  had  been  introduced  by  his 
predeoeaaors,  he  admits  but  two:  simple  sng^ 
ge-tion,  or  the  rci»nxluction  of  ali'^ent  objects, 
aud  relative  suggestion,  or  the  perception  of 
retationa  between  ideas.  To  the  former  be 
refers  conception,  inift<;infttion,  memory,  and 
habit:  to  the  latter,  judgment,  reason,  ab- 
etraotion,  and  generalization.  The  emotions 
he  cl:i.s«;ifies  a-s  immediate,  retrospootive,  and 
prospective,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  pres- 
ent, post,  or  Aitnre.  In  this  portion  of  his 
pliilosojihy  ho  givc^  a  conif>loto  oiiumeration 
and  a  profound  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of 
the  sentiments  of  beonty  and  moral  good.  Th» 
reputation  of  Dr.  Brown  rest'?  chiefly  upon  liis 
lectures,  which  were  first  published  oiler  his 
death.  They  ollbr  many  exact  descriptions  and 
delicate  analyses,  are  written  in  nn  exuberant 
and  often  eloquent  style^  and  are  enriclted  with 
nmnerons  bappy  quotations  fkrom  the  poets. 
His  philosophy  is  variously  estimated,  but  has 
been  sevordy  judged  by  Bir  William  IloroUton. 
Daring  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  be  published 
several  poems,  the  ])rincipal  of  which  is  the 
^  raradlae  of  Goq^uettes,'*  which  added  notliing 
to  hia  reputatimi.  He  repaired  to  London  by 
a  sc.*\  voyage  in  1820,  in  tho  hope  of  benefiting 
his  health,  which  had  become  suddenly  l>roken; 
but  his  illness  increased,  and  became  fatal  aeon 
after  hU  arrival,  llis  personal  diameter  was 
marked  by  a  calm  enthusiasm,  and  tho  utmost 
kindness  and  delicacy  of  mind. 

BKOWX,  William  LAntEUOiE,  mini'^tcr  of 
the  English  church  at  Utrecht,  ond  principal 
of  Harisehal  ooUege,  born  at  Utrecht,  whero 
his  father  was  pa.stor,  Jan.  7,  17^5,  died  May 
11, 1830.  Uis  fatliur  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1757,  and  be  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 
and  nnivcrsity  of  St.  Andrew's,  afterward  be- 
came a  i^tudeut  of  divinity  in  1774,  removed  to 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  whero  he  combined 
with  the  study  of  divinity  that  of  civil  law. 
In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  ilobcrt 
Brown,  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  offered  him, 
and  he  accepted,  tho  pastoral  charge  of  the 
English  church  in  that  city.  He  was  licensed 
andf  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  admitted  minister  in  177S.  Be- 
tween 17y3  and  1793  he  took  several  prizes 
offered  for  public  competition  by  ^mrent 
learued  bodies  in  ITollaud,  {irodnciug,  among 
otliers,  a  disputation  in  L.atiu  on  the  "Origin 
of  Evil,"  and  ono  on  t!io  "Natural  JE<iuality  of 
Man."  wliich  avos  printed  in  Edinburf^di  in  1703, 
and  liad  a  largo  pale.  Ho  was  ahto  made  pro- 
fessor and  then  rej^ent  of  tho  university  of 
Utreoht,  but  in  Jan.  ITMi,  was  obliged  to  fly 
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the  country,  on  tlie  api'rofich  of  the  Fronoli,  in 
•n  open  boat,  with  hU  u  il'e,  5  c!iildren,  aud 
sotne  other  rolution*;,  w  'lUi  whom  lio  reached 
£uglaud  after  a  stormy  juiii^jige.  lu  Londua  he 
▼M  warruly  welcomed,  aud  soon  afterward,  hy 
tlio  nuigistrates  of  Aberdeen,  made  principal  of 
ilarischal  oollcRo,  IIo  became  a  conspicuotis 
uictabor  of  the  church,  and  upon  the  first  ooru- 
petition  for  the  Burnet  priw,  hi*  «iujr  oa  the 
"  Ezistenee  of  a  Snpremo  Creator  **  obtained  the 
first  pla'-''.  It  jtublished  at  Aber<k'eii  ui 
1B16.  ilo  afterward  wrote  **A  GoooparatiTe 
Yww  of  Chriitianl^  and  of  the  oCb«r  Fonna  of 
RoHgion  w  hich  have  existed  aud  Pt ill  exist  in  the 
WorlJ,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  Jttoral 
Tendency,"  £din.  1826. 

T',n<)WN'  COAU  une  of  the  3  frreat  farai- 
liea  iuto  which  coal^i  jii  vj  dU  ided  Ity  inincralo- 
gi$ta,  and  whicli  aro  n^nin  ^ibilivldod  into 
lumiy  subordiuate  varieties.  In  L.  ;,'Iaiid,  it  is 
also  called  Bovcy  coul,  from  iiuvt-^,  uear  Exe- 
ter, wlierc  it  is  principally  found.  The  German 
de|K)si lories  of  brown  coal  are  mainly  in  IIcsso, 
TlmrinKia,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Westcr- 
wald  (a  hill-chain  of  W.  Germany,  between 
liVestpliolia  and  Ktaaw^  and  ia  Saxony.  The 
mineral  is  also  fonnd  ni  Aliaoe.  Yefretable 
mfttti.'r9  are  ui.  t  ^\  It!i  in  varioiui  stages  of  tlicir 
oonver»ioa  into  miucrai  coal.  la  the  furmo^ 
tiona  of  the  present  period  fhe^  are  Ibmid 
i;:  L:rv\i  collections  of  lH.>^it,  which  arc  f  tnic- 
liuic!*  seen  in  beds  alternating  with  others 
of  eand  and  of  cl:iy.  In  tlio  tertiary  strata 
thfso  vegetable  ecllctiriiis  occur  in  bcils  iiilor- 
stratifted  with  oUiers  of  lisaesUjuu  and  tLo 
various  rockii  of  this  period.  In  some  in- 
st'mccr}  the  plants  are  little  altered,  so  that  the 
sifccics  are  easily  recogiuzod  by  tlio  structure  of 
tlie  leaven  and  fruit.  Thu  ^t.  ;us  are  flattened, 
and  crow  ea«b  other  iu  all  directions.  The 
woodj  fibre  has  become  more  or  less  iropregn** 
ted  with  bitumen,  so  that  it  bnms  with  tlio  j^e- 
onltar  smoke  aud  flame  of  that  sabstance.  This 
material  is  called  lignite,  and  sometimes  browii 
c«>al.  Beds  of  it  are  worked  f fnel  in  npper 
Uoiide.  AuoUicr  variety  of  browu  coal  is  more 
altered  in  stracturc,  so  that  its  vegetable  char> 
ncter  is  nioro  indi-iinet,  tho  Ixdi  presenting 
stratifi*.d  budiu*  of  darli,  nearly  black  subsiunce, 
Vith  an  earthy  fractoreu  The  lignite  is  sometimes 
seen  mixed  in  tlie  (^amc  ppccimon.  Tliis  variety 
of  brow  u  cu;d  id  wurked  at  Mcusncr,  near  Cai- 
t-e!.  These  varieties  make  but  a  poor  quality 
of  fuel,  often  containing  from  30  to  48  per  cent, 
of  water.  A  largo  pro|>ortion  of  this,  however, 
may  bo  cxiR-lled  by  drying,  tliough  even  then  8 
per  cent,  or  more  ma/  be  reabsorbed.  The 
nmotint  of  ash  varies  in  the  difiTerent  qnalities 
frwHi  li t!i!in  1  ti-' more  than  60  per  W  ilt.  Sul- 

E hates  of  IimC|  potat>li|  and  iron  ofleu  occur  as 
npnrities,  and  nitrogen  is  soniedmee  met  with 
to  the  extei.t  of  15  per  c>  ut.  In  21  dilferent 
annlyMss  of  brown  coal  by  different  chemists, 
the  proportion  nt  carbon  is  fonnd  to  vary  from 
60  to  70  per  cent.  In  tli  1  '-h  v.damo  of  the  2d 
series  of  the  "Amuicou  Journal  of  ScioacO|" 


Pres.  Uilcheoek  describes  an  iot^Miag 
de{>08it  of  brown  coal  which  oocars  at  Bn» 
dun,  Vt.,  in  the  inidj;t  of  the  clavs  and  wiira 
of  one  of  the  numerous  Lcmatile  irau  m  btdi 
which  accompany  tho  rau^  of  the  rnetm^ 

C slates  and  itmeitonss  slung  tho  vettm 
of  tho  Green  and  Hoond^  mountains  Tlit 
carbomK-coud  deposit  constitutes  a  beiiSOiMt 
thick,  which  is  fuond  ckwetothe  iariaoei,adii 
at  another  point  ent  by  a  shaft  at  tiwMpatf 
nearly  luO  feet;  but,  lite  tho  oUjer 
that  make  up  these  deposits,  its  form  saddiiD* 
rions  appear  to  be  very  irregnkr.  UhliidMiH 
gists  prinoij)ally  of  a  sabstanco  intemwdiiStiii 
appearance)  between  peat  and  bitouiiurascoiL 
It  ia  of  a  deep  brown  eolor,  with  iodis^ 
traces  of  organic  structure,  exoejit  in  the  lit::'!* 
and  the  fossU  fruits  contained  iu  iL  li 
with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  without  taj  bita- 
minoud  oduP,  and  i-i  employed  fur  hestiiig  tU 
buikr.s  of  a  steam  uiigiuo  ou  tlia  «pot.  Fag- 
mentd  of  lignite  ore  met  with  in  it,vhickm 
brittle,  and  admit  of  a  polish ;  sooMoftkaB 
are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  ud  di^l^ 
t!iO  woetdy  btructure,  as  Well  as  th«  tlMC^'. 
hark.   Tliey  appear  to  belong  to  the  taogeam 
or  diootyledonotts  clsaa  of  plauta,  sod  hm9^ 
dv  ntly  b^-eii  trun-ported  and  worn  by  v»ter. 
The  fruits  generally  resemble  nuts;  but  neititcr 
these  nor  the  eeeds  acoompanying  tliem  hi* 
been  determinctl.    Pres.  Hitehcrtok  rcMibAu 
dcjtosit  as  piiunng  ilio  hematite  ix"*!*  ^ 
gnmp  of  tho  upp.  r  tertiary;  bat  ss  this«eiJ 
met  witli  in  S'-nio  Incalllles  in  reimorbti^ia 
the  iiiica  bkte,  aud  uuL  dilicrii^i;  iroia  tlui  ii 
tho  brown  lignite  de{>osits  near  by,  u  mij  W 
soen  at  Leibert^s  gap,  in  the  LchigU  ■tooWSi 
this  generalization  can  hardly  yet  be  adnitMl 
a.s  fnlly  established.    The  oil  extracie<l  fro 
brown  coal,  oUum  Uifni/o»dli$t  is  nwd  ii» 
medical  purposes.    (See  C»a.u) 

Bn0WX-s£i^rAi:r>,  Ei-wakd,  an  cminat 
living  physiologist,  ^Viis  bora  in  the  Waal  it  . 
Maarittoa,  la  U.o  ye;ir  1818.  Bis  father.  U 
ward  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelj*"!*. 
at  one  time  commaudtsd  a  merchant  tcsaJ  u 
the  American  marine,  lie  was  lost  at  sea,  io 
attempt  which  ho  had  volunteered  in  an oUm 
badly  found  vesisel  to  procure  proviaious  w 
Mauritius,  at  that  timo  sutTuring  nuder  funi^- 
IFh  mutli-r,  from  w  hom  he  derives  tiw  ^ 
betiUiird,  wu-  a  French  woman.   Young Dro** 
Suquard  was  carefully  educated  in  ^■'f'^ 
ishmd.   In  183«  he  went  to  Paris  to  cofup^^ 
his  studies,  and  received  there  the  • 
>I.  I),  from  the  faculty  in  1^>J0.  ?if;-'!  ^ 
time  he  haa  devoted  his  attention  maioly 
perimental  phyidologyv      tloie  nmnber  asd  ia>- 
lii.rtam  e  of  his  researches  have  placed  lii»* 
the  foremost  rank  of  living  investigatorj.  »* 
liaa  had  a  orizn  awarded  bim  5  timts  bj 
French  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  has  t«^i* 
received  a  part  of  the  i^ue^n's  grant  for  tie  *" 
oouragement  of  science  from  the  royal 
of  Loudon,   lie  lirL- viM-o  i  die  Uniwd 
several  times,  aud  ]^  delivered  shot 
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of  lectoTM  before  various  scientifio  bodiei,  iQas- 
CnrtiBg  hit  novel  doetrlnee  hj  the  noet  ddMUl 

and  deliiMto  vivisieotiorH.  Tils  roscarclie^  covor 
a  largo  extent  of  grouud,  and  relate  to  a  variety 
of  importaot  and  intcrestijig  qaertioiu.  Wm 
exporimeDta  oa  the  blood  give  sopport  to 
the  now  doctrine  that  the  fibritie  of  that  fluid  Is 
an  ezcrementitioas  prmluet,  and  not  snbservi- 
ent  to  nutrition.  All  tlio  life-giving  ofTects  of 
tlj^  litttaral  bloud  ho  has  produced  bj  tlic  trans- 
fusion of  defibrinated  l»k>o<l.  By  tho  injection 
of  oxygenated  and  d^brinated  blood  the  irri- 
tability of  theniMoles  was  restored  some  time 
after  the  ocourrcnco  of  nost-in<»rtom  ri^dity, 
md  ibe  blood  returned  hf  the  veina  venoiu  la 
eblor  and  eoMainiDg  fibrine.  Deffbrlnated  and 
oxygenated,  it  was  again  injected  by  the  artery, 
and  thus  tlie  same  blood  was  used  for  hoars  in 
auintaining  the  irritability  of  the  muscles. 
Arterial  blood,  according  to  Brown-StVuiard,  U 
subservient  to  nutritionf  and  maintains  the  irri- 
ttb{Ht(r  of  <]i6  modes;  veoooa  blood  is  neces- 
sary to  proi^t^^o  TTin-;<»a!nr  contraction. — By  h\n 
expcrit  neats  oti  animal  heat  the  temperature  in 
ttaaUnd  is  phioed  at  103"  F.,  several  degrees 
higher  than  by  previous  observers.  When  an- 
inials  are  asphyxiated  their  temperature  at  Uie 
time  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of 
Mfo;  thofl^  of  4  nbbita  e^rimented  on.  the 
tempentore  il  tih»  tine  Ihej  were  asphyxiated 
was  re>r>cetiv.'ly  103"  95',  77"  F.,  nnd  tlio 
doratioa  of  life  was  respectivoly  0,  9^,  10,  and 
U  nlnvtea.  Ifnyiom  obaerven  had  noted  tiiat 
certain  poison?  canso  a  rapid  diminntlon  of  tlio 
animal  temperature;  according  to  Brovvn-8v- 
quard,  when  the  animal  heat  b  maintained  hf 
artificial  nioan^  the  toxic  action  is  much  dimin- 
ished. ThuSi,  if  2  animals  nro  subjected  to 
equal  doses  of  the  Kiino  |M)i3'>n,  and  one  is 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  50^  F.  and  tho  other 
of  88'F.,  the  first  will  probably  die  with  great 
loss  of  animal  heat,  tho  last  will  recover. — Some 
of  the  most  difficulty  as  well  aa  mostintereetini^ 
reeearchee  of  Dr.  Brown-S^oarfl  rdirte  to  tho 
phy'iolo;:y  of  tlio  fpinal  conl.  Tlio  great  di'^- 
coverv  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  the  req>octive 
ieniiti  ve  and  motor  flmetkme  of  Ae  tnterior 
and  i>o3torior  roots  of  tho  Fpinal  cord,  directed 
(he  general  attentioa  of  phjnolimsts  to  that 
•ntjeiot.  After  nonMnms,  aind  oOaiitlmee  ap- 
parf»r5tly  contradictory,  experimentji,  tho  con- 
clusion was  generally  acquie^<Ml  iu  that  Uio 
poaterior  oolnmne  of  the  cord  are  sensitive,  and 
convey  sensations  to  tho  hraln  ;  that  tho  anterior 
are  motor,  laui  convey  the  intlucncc  of  tho  will  to 
the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  that  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  ooird  aerves  merely  to  reflect  impres- 
riotts  from  the  aensitive  to  the  motor  nerve 
roots.  As  the  result  of  numerous  in-renions. 
experiments,  Brown^S^oard  oonoludee  that  the 
■epsitive  flbree  do  not  eommnnieete  dtreetly 
with  the  l-raiii,  but  convoy  impres^^tons  to  tho 
gray  matter  of  the  oord,  bj  which  they  arc 
transmitted  onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their 
deea>>ation  or  orossinqr  takes  place  in  the  cord 
itseif,  at  or  below  Uie  point  at  which  they  en- 


tor,  not  in  the  cerebrum  or  modolla  oblongata. 
On  tho  other  hand,  liie  sntertor  or  motor  norea 

pa?9  on  directly  to  the  hrain,  effecting  their  de- 
ou^tion  iu  tlto  luo'.lull.i  oblongata ;  the  gray 
matter  receives  the  imiiremfooa,  oondncts  them 
to  the  hrain,  or  reflects  tliem  npon  tho  motor 
nerves,  but  is  itself  inbonsible  to  ordinary  stim- 
uli. These  views  enable  us  to  understand  some 
rare  and  curious  facts  in  luitholopy  which  oth- 
erwise would  remain  inexplicable.  Other  re- 
searches of  Brown-86quard  relate  to  tho  mus- 
cles, to  the  nrmpothetio  system  of  nerves,  to 
the  eff^  of  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
au|)ra-ronnl  capsule^^  in  animals,  &.<'.  In  lifay, 
1858^  Dr.  Brown-S6qaard  delivered  a  course  of 
leetwee  befture  the  royal  college  of  snrgccms,  at 
lyOndoTi,  which  ottmcted  much  attention. 

BKOWN  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  dulomito, 
^  magnesian  earbonate  of  fime,  when  this  tt 
of  a  hrown,  or  reddish -bn)wn  color,  from  a 
small  percentage  of  oxide  otf  iron,  or  oxide  of 
mangane<;e.  Crystala  of  apothlo  mm  am  aom^ 
times  called  by  tV  -^  •-•imc  name. 

BROWN  UM\  i:i:SlTY,  formerly  Rnoni 
Ieujii>  ComcQE,  a  scat  of  learning  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  founded  by  the  Baptists,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1707, 
tho  Philadelphia  a=-^ociation,  composed  mostly 
of  Baptiat  ohnrches  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jeney,  waa  Ibrmed,  fbr  the  jpnrpose  of  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
America.  At  an  early  ueriod,  these  cburobea 
thos  asBociated  nrojeotod  plana  for  the  ednoa- 
tion  of  n  srituhio  inini.stry,  tho  restrictions  of 
denominational  gowrnment  rendering  it  hu- 
miliating and  even  difficult  for  their  young 
men  to  bo  educated  in  tho  institutions  of  learn- 
iiig  then  in  existence.  In  1762  this  a<^cintion, 
at  the  special  instigation  of  llie  Rev.  Morgan 
Edwards,  a  distinguished  "Welsh  clei^yman  of 
Phila<lelnhia,  formed,  says  Backus,  the  desig^i 
of  establishing  in  tho  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
"under  the  chief  direction  of  the  Baptiats,  a 
college  in  which  edneation  might  be  promoted, 
and  sMiKrior  h  arning  obtained,  free  from  any 
aeotariaa  religiooa  teata."  The  leader  selected 
ibr  this  Important  work  was  the  Rev.  Janiee 
Manning,  a  native  of  New  Jers<.'y,  and  then  re- 
cently a  graduate  at  Princeton.  In  July,  1703, 
he  accomii^ly  visited  Newport,  then  at  the 
lieiglit  of  it-?  comiiierci.al  prosperity,  and  propos- 
ed il»e  subject  ot  his  mission  to  several  gentlemen 
of  tho  Bapt  ii>t  d<^  i  ^  lation,  among  whom  were 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Ward,  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  Hon.  .Tiwios  Lyndon,  who  was  afterward 
governor,  Col.  John  Gardiner,  deipoty  governor, 
and  twelve  others  of  the  same  persuasion. 
They  readily  concurred  with  tho  proposal,  and 
at  onco  entered  upon  tho  means  ncLo<'i;iry  l"  >r 
the  acoomplbhment  of  the  ottjeot.  After  vari- 
ous strokes  and  difllealtiea,  ft  charter,  reflect- 
ing  the  lii-.Tal  sentiments  of  tlie  people  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  obtained  from  tho 
legblatnre  in  Febmary,  1764,  for  a  collogo  or 
nnivcT'^iitr  in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Pro^ideooe  Plaatauoo^  in  New 
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Englaml,  in  Amorica.'*  Ono  of  tlie  provisions 
of  this  charter  is  as  follows:  "And  further- 
more, it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that 
Into  this  lihernl  and  catbolio  ini^titution  shall 
never  bo  admitted  any  relicrioiH  tests ;  but,  on 
tlic  contrary,  all  the  iuenilRrs  hereof  shall  for- 
ever eigoy  foil,  free,  ab.s«)Intc,  and  uninterrupted 
liberty  of  in«icienee ;  and  that  the  public  teach- 
ii»g  fchail,  in  general,  respect  the  science.'*,  and 
that  tlie  teetarUui  differeooes  of  opinion.s  shall 
not  make  any  pnrt  of  tho  public  and  classical 
instruction."  The  government  of  the  collecro 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  12 
menil)crs,  of  whom  8,  includirio:  tho  president, 
must  bo  BaptisU;  and  a  boaril  «>f  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  3t5  members,  i,f  uliom  22  mint  be 
Hapti^ts.  6  Frifnd^  or  Quakers,  4  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  5  EpiM  upaliatis ;  tliis  proportiim 
representing  tho  diflereut  denominations  then 
existing  in  tho  st  ito.  Tho  instruction  atv!  iin- 
mediato  govcrniueut  of  the  college  rest  in  the 
president  and  board  of  fellows.  In  tlio  ant  uiiu 
of  tlio  year  in  "which  tho  college  was  e~t;\blislied, 
its  instructions  were  commenced  at  Warren,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  avIio  wim  for- 
mally elected  its  president  ia  ;>t.  17G5.  With 
him  was  associated  soon  jit'u.r,  as  tutor,  Mr. 
r)nvid  llowell,  also  a  graduate  from  Priacoton. 
A  local  contest  for  tlio  seat  of  tho  college  was 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Pri)vidence,  and 
acconlingly  in  May,  1770,  the  pre^ideat  with 
his  nndergrmluates  removed  thither.  The 
work  of  instruction  went  on  with  regularity 
till  tlio  revolution,  1777  1782,  during  which 
{teriod  the  college  was  occupied  by  tlio  state 
militift,  and  also  by  tho  troops  of  liochambeau. 
In  1780  tho  pre><idetit  was  elected  to  congres^s, 
"where  ho  gave  his  hiflueuce  for  tho  cst^iblish- 
irient  of  tho  constitution,  still  retaining  his  col- 
lege olUcc.  H  h  death  occurred  in  171U,  in  tho 
5:>d  ye.'ir  of  )iis  age.  I)r.  Manning  may  in  one 
sense  \)<i  regarded  as  tho  founder  of  the  college, 
for  ahh<»ugli  the  plan  of  it  originally  emanated 
front  tho  I'hiladolphia  association,  as  stated  in 
the  Ctiramcnceiuent  of  tliis  account,  it  was  nev- 
er! luKss  owing  to  his  i)ersonal  influence  and 
exertions  that  it  was  ham>ily  matured,  and. 
from  a  state  of  infancy  and  trial,  nurtured  and 
developo*!.  until  it  reached,  before  tho  termina- 
tion of  his  labors,  a  i»osition  of  comparative 
affluence  and  re>pectability.  "He  had,"  says 
his  biographer,  Profes'or  Goddard,  ''tho  ad- 
vantages of  a  most  attractive  and  impressive 
exterior.  His  roico  possessed  extraordinary 
compass  and  harmony,  while  his  manners  were 
the  expression  of  that  dignity  un*l  grace  for 
which  he  was  so  remark.ible."  In  1793  he  was 
Mirr, .  led  ill  tlio  presidency  by  tho  Kev.  Jona- 
than Maxc,v,  Avho,  the  year  before,  upon  the 
death  of  .Manning,  had  been  chosen  professor 
of  divinity.  Mr.  Maxcy,  in  1^02,  succt-KMled 
Dr.  £dwarU3in  the  presidency  of  Union  college, 
Kew  York,  In  1804  ho  accepted  an  apj>oint- 
mcnt  to  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina 
college,  over  which  iustitation  he  presided  un- 
til liia  death  in  18S0.  lliii  eoUegiate  addresses, 


with  a  biographical  introdaction  by  Profe^s^ 
Romeo  Elton,  D.  D.,  were  }  iiMIsheJ  in  Neir 
York,  1844,  and  in  London,  1S52.  The  R*v.  .Vja 
Messer  succeeded  Dr.  Maxcy,  and  occupied  Ute 
presidency  24  years,  until  1826,  when  ret  r  d 
from  office.  lie  survived  his  retire muui  10 
years,  when  he  died  at  the  ago  of  G7.  It  wa» 
smm  after  the  commenc<?m.  tit  of  Li-,  riltnitj- 
trjition,  in  Sept,  1804,  that  the  colle  -e  r» .  ci  -cd 
tho  name  of  Brown  university,  in  hoiw  .r  ut  ich- 
olas  Brown,  its  most  distinguislied  benefactor. 
Mr.  Messer  was  eucoeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
1  >y  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  in  lV27. 
His  administration  has  been  distinguishe«l  by 
many  important  refutms  ia  tlie  government  of 
the  coUegc,  and  in  the  distribation  of  its  stodiM. 
Ho  resigned  his  office  in  1S55,  having  boen  tbe 
executive  head  of  the  university  2S  years,  during 
which  periodho  administered  its  aSairs  with  con- 
summate ability,  and  by  his  personal  character, 
and  tho  genius  and  spirit  of  his  writings,  greatly 
extended  its  reputation  and  int! tience.  Dr.  Way- 
land  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Barnii*  Styara, 
D.  D.,  who  was  unanimously  elected  pr^-^ident 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held 
Aug.  21,  1S55. — The  university  at  prci^^nl  has 
4  college  buildings  or  halk,  and  a  mansi-jo- 
hoiise  lur  tho  president,  as  follows :  uuivor»ity 
hall,  built  in  1770-71,  of  brick,  4  stories  high, 
150  feet  long  and  46  wide,  with  a  projetiba 
in  the  centre  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  10 
by  82,  containing  58  r(X>m3  for  odiccn  and 
stndents;  Ho[>o  college,  built  in  182l-'i2,  of 
brick,  4  stories  high,  120  feet  loiig  ai.i  4'"* 
wide,  containing  48  rooms  for  othcer>  a  d. 
students,  including  2  halls  for  tho  j»Li  Ar- 
menian and  united  brothers  societU  :*  ;  Mi> 
uing  hall,  built  in  1834-'35,  of  stone  covc.-eti 
wiTO  cement,  90  feet  In  length,  including  tlt« 
IKjrtico,  by  42  in  width,  2  stories  high,  ci>n- 
taining  u]x)n  the  first  floor  the  library  rootn, 
and  npon  the  second,  tho  chapel ;  Rhode 
I-land  hall,  built  in  IsJl'-'l^i,  of  stone  cv>v^red 
with  cement,  70  feeti,long  by  42  wide,  with  a 
projection  on  the  "west  ride  of  13  by  26,  2 
stories  high,  containing  on  tlie  first  fl-x^r  2 
lectore-rooms  for  Uie  profeaaora  of  chemistj? 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  on  the  scornid  floor 
an  ample  hall  for  the  caltinet  of  inlneralogy 
and  geology,  portraits^  &c.,  and  iu  the  hanv 
mcnt  a  chemical  laboratory,  suitable  for  eoft- 
ducting  chemical  anulysee,  and  the  varions  pro- 
cesses of  chemistxy  applied  to  the  arta.  Its 
euclosnres  are  graded  tml  adorned  -with  et^ly 
elms,  comprising,  M'ith  its  adj>,»inlng  grounds. 
Upward  of  14  acxea  of  land,  situated  oa  high 
land  in  tiie  eastern  eeetion  of  the  dty.  Ita 
invested  fund-!,  inelnding  the  hbrary  fim«i, 
amount  to  $200,000.  The  oollege  library  cua- 
tains  28,500  carefolly  seleoted  boond  vafQmet, 
beside  altout.  10,000  unbound  pampbb  t-.  T'  c- 
society  libraries  present  in  addition  an  a^s^^ 
gate  of  C,000  volames.  The  hnt  trienniai  cata- 
logue, published  iu  1856,  gives  the  cnlini  ni.:n- 
bor  of  graduates  as  l,90l»,  of  whom  1,21:2  ant 
now  linng.  Of  this  namber  of  gradnM  501 
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hare  been  ordained  as  ministers,  of  whom  834 
tre  now  living.  The  present  number  of  under- 
graduates  is  225.  The  officers  of  instruction 
are  the  president,  8  professors,  and  an  assistant 
professor,  l>eside  the  librarian,  wliose  duties 
are  confined  to  his  particular  department. 
There  ore  2  vacations,  one  commencing  about 
the  last  week  in  January,  of  8  weeks ;  and  ai»- 
other,  commencing  about  the  2d  week  in  July, 
of  8  weeks.  Beside  these,  there  are  2  recesses 
of  1  week  each.  The  annual  commencement 
exercises  occur  on  the  1st  Wednesd^  in  Sept., 
*.  '  during  which  week  candidlftM  tat  *****  to 
the  college  are  examined. 

BROWNE,  EowABD,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  physician  to  Charles  II.,  was  born 
at  Norwich  in  1644.  He  was  aoauainted  with 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  nuniliar  with 
several  modem  languages.  In  1V05  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  royal  college  o^physi- 
eians.  He  published  several  volumes  upon  sub* 
jccts  connected  with  bis  travoN,  and  also  assist- 
ed in  A  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives." 

BROWNE,  OWHHM,  comit)  •  Rnssian  gen- 
eral, 1"  rii  ill  Ireland,  June  18,  ICl'S,  died  at 
Riga,  bepu  18,  1792.  B»  g^ned  much  dis- 
tinotKm  m  fbe  Rnasiaa  serrloe,  in  which  he  vras 
aotfrely  engaged  from  1730  to  1702.  IIo  was 
■noeeoeively  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Prosriaos,  and  afkerward  appointed  by  Peter  III. 
to  conimuud  the  army  against  Denmark,  with 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  Browne,  however, 
dedined  taking  a  part  in  this  war,  which  he 
decuied  ufijunf,  aii'f  tlio  rzar  at  first  dei)rived 
him  of  his  now  diguiiies  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  ooQnti%  rat  soon  recalled  him  to  re- 
instate him  in  his  position,  and  to  make  liim 
governor  of  Livonia,  which  o(hce  he  held  for 
naarlv  80  years.  The  tiUe  of  oooak  was  ooor* 
ftrred  on  him  in  1779  by  the  emperor  Joaspb 
IL 

BROWNE,  Ibmao  HAWXim,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  1705,  died  in  1700. 
Among  a  collection  of  poems  which  hepublish- 
e(L  auMnt  one  called  the  '«P!pe  of  Tbbaeco** 
obtaincil  groat  popularity.  lie  entered  parlia- 
ment for  a  bhropshire  borough  in  1744^but  he 
vse  too  timid  to  speak  in  the  house.  His  rep- 
utation  m  iinly  rests  on  bis  Latin  j'oefti,  Ik 
Animi  Immortalitate^  modelled  on  the  style  of 
lACMthis  and  VirgiL  It  appeared  in  1754. 

BROVVXE,  Joiix  Roes,  an  American  travel- 
ler and  humorist,  commenoed  his  career  in  his 
lath  year  by  the  desoeut  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1846,  utter  rambling  over  the  United  States 
and  a  great  part  m  tiie  world,  he  published 
"Etchinjjs  of  a  WhaJin;^  Cruise,  with  Notes  of 
A  bojuum  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar."  lie  has 
been  in  OaUfiimla  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
made  all  bis  readers  merry  with  the  account  of 
his  humorous  adventures,  as  presented  in  his 
**Tasef,  or  the  Journey  of  Ine  Fragl,  a  Ora- 
sade  in  tbo  East." 

BKOWNiu,  Mabt  Axn  (Mrs.  Jamxs  Gray), 
M  English  poetess^  bom  at  M siiWinhead  Thicket, 


Berkshire,  Sept.  24, 1813,  died  at  Cork,  Jan.  28, 
1846.  Her  1st  volume,  "  Mont  Bkno  and  other 
Poems,'*  was  published  before  sbe  was  15.  Iler 
2d  volume,  "Ada,"  appeared  in  1828.  "Re- 
pentance and  other  Poems''  (chiefly  of  a  relig- 
ious character)  followed  in  18*29.  The  "  Cor- 
onal" and  "Birthday  Gift"  were  published  in 
1833  and  1834.  "Ignatia,"  her  longest  and 
most  finished  work,  was  publi^ed  in  1838. 
She  aUo  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Dublin 
Univerjiity  Magazine,"  for  which  she  wrote  a 
series  of  prose  tales  entitled  "  Recollections  of  a 
Portrait  Painter,"  and  a  number  of  pooms,  af- 
terward collected  as Sketches  from  the  An- 
tique," and  published  in  1844.  About  tbo  same 
time  a  volume  of  "Sacred  Poems "  apj)eared. 
In  1842  she  was  married,  at  Aghada,  near  Cork, 
to  Mr.  James  Gray,  a  nephew  of  the  Ettriok 
Shepherd. 

BROWNE,  Maximtmajc  Ultssbs,  an  Austrian 
general,  of  the  same  Irish  &mily  as  the  Russian 
general,  George  Browne,  born  in  Basel,  Oct. 
S8,  1705,  died  in  Prague,  June  26. 1757.  His 
father,  loyal  to  the  eanse  of  Jsmes  II.,  having 
left  Great  Britain,  took  service  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  attained  the  ranlc  ol  oouoti  the  son 
entered  upon  a  military  career  in  Anstiia  nnder 
favorable  auspices.  Toward  the  clo>o  of  1740 
he  was  selected  to  oppose  Frederic  the  Great's 
invasion  of  Silesia,  after  having  by  his  ability  in 
previous  camjiaigns  against  tbe  Fri  iu  li,  Sardin- 
ians, and  Turka,  obtained  a  high  rank  in  the 
army  and  a  position  as  member  of  the  board  of 
w.ar.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  against  the  Prussians,  ireuch,  and 
Italians,  and  espeddly  in  the  vietory  over  tlie 
united  Frcncb  and  Itali.an  armies  at  Pia- -  !iz:v, 
he  was  apiJoiuted,  in  1749,  governor  of  Trou- 
(qrlvanie;  m  1761,  eommafider4n-clUef  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  field-marsbal  in  1754.  Jia  died 
from  a  wound  received  on  the  battle-field  of 
Prague.  His  military  ddll  was  not  only  appre- 
ciated by  tlio  Anstrlan-i,  but  by  no  one  more 
sincerely  than  by  his  formidable  opponent,  the 
great  Frederic 

BP.OWN'E.  PiMox,  an  English  theolopan, 
bom  in  IGbu,  at  Shepton-Mallet  in  Somer;>et- 
shire,  died  In  1788.  He  was  pastor  of  dissent- 
ing congregations  succes-^ively  in  Portsmouth 
and  London,  and  was  both  admired  for  his  elo- 
^nenee  and  highly  esteemed  for  bis  pnrity  of 
life.  In  1723,  by  tbo  sutlden  death  of  liis 
and  only  son,  he  was  so  violently  all'ected  that 
he  fell  Into  a  remarkable  psyohologtcd  illoirfon. 
Ho  conceived  tbat  the  Almighty  liad  taken 
away  from  him  his  rational  soul,  and  thus  that 
he  was  bereft  of  the  prerogativeiL  and  sunk  be- 
neath tbo  level  of  humanity.  He  re>;i;^iieil  liis 
pastoral  odlcc.  withdrew  to  his  uativu  town, 
and  refbsed  all  society.  Yet  it  was  daring  tliii 
retirement  that  bo  published  bis  j)rinrij);il  works, 
which  were  directed  a^unst  the  opinions  of 
Woolston  and  Tindal,  m  wbieh  dlsphgr  Ieani< 
Jag  and  a  vigorous  nnderstanding. 

BROWNE,  Su  Tmoxab,  an  English  physician 
and  author,  bora  in  London  in  1006,  died  Oct 
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19,1683.  After  studying  at  Oxford  he  tool:  hi« 
degreo  at  Lejden,  returned  to  England,  nnd,  in 
1686,  estAbliihcNd  himsoll'  at  Norwich,  where  ho 
practised  hi^  profession.  Ills  first  work,  cntitlc-d 
Religi9  MecUei,  appeared  in  1042.  It  was  a  sort 
of  confearion  ot  nuth,  remarkable  for  its  quaint 
and  original  fnncr,  and  it  wa«  soon  translated 
into  Latin  and  evveral  continental  languages, 
and  gave  hitn  a  wide  reputation  as  a  literary 
roan.  This  was  followed,  in  104<j,  by  his  iVi*- 
dodoria  Epidemica,  or  '*  Inquiry  into  Vulgar 
Errors/*  the  learning  displayed  m  which  was 
such  that  it  has  been  called  a  cyclopiedia  of 
cont<>nii>orary  knowledge.  In  16i58  appeared 
fab  Jlyariotaphia^  Urn-burial,  or  Discourse  on 
Sepulchral  Urns,"  a  peculiiirly  elr)qtient  and 
sombre  dissertation  on  the  funereal  iiionuraents 
of  antiquity.  Ilis  stylo  abounds  in  rare  and 
felicitous  exprofision<t,  but  in  his  eagerness  for 
brevity  and  force  ho  often  becomes  obscure, 
and  no  other  writer  has  so  freely  formed 
English  words  from  the  Latin. 

bltOWNE,  WiujAji,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  1590,  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  died  in 
1645.  He  was  educate<l  at  Oxford,  and  was  af- 
tcrwnnl  tutor  successively  to  the  earls  of  Caer- 
narvon and  of  Pembroke.  His  principal  pot»t- 
icol  works  are  entitled  "  Britannia^s  Pastorals'' 
and  the  "Shepherd's  Pipe."  They  contain 
some  fine  dewriptivo  passages,  and  were  ad- 
miral bv  Sclilon  and  Bvn  Jonwin. 

BIU)WNE,  Sib  William,  M.  D.,  born  1602, 
died  1774.  Ho  wrote  several  cssavs  on  optics 
and  subjects  connected  with  natunJ  philosophy, 
and  boqneathe<l  n  sum  of  money  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  interest  of  which  was 
appropriotod  to  payment  for  3  gold  medals  to 
bo  given  for  the  beft  Greek  and  Ijitin  odea 
and  opigraiMS  written  by  undergraduates. 

BROWNE,  Wii.i.iAM  Geokor,  an  English 
traveller,  born  in  London  in  17(''H,  died  in  1818. 
In  several  expeditions  ho  travelled  through 
Egy[)t  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  tfirough  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  In  1R12 
ho  projMised  a  more  cxtonsivo  journey  through 
central  Asia.  Ho  had  alrea<ly,  in  1M3,  arrived 
at  Tabrecr,  on  his  way  to  Tartary,  when  his 
party  was  attacked  by  banditti  and  himself 
murdered.  An  account  of  his  earlier  travels  was 
published  in  Ixmdon  in  1799. 

BROWN'ELI^  Thomas  Giirncn,  D.D.,  LLD., 
an  American  clergyman,  bishop  of  Connec- 
ticnt,  anil  pre8i«ling  bishop  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  born  at  Wc^tport,  Mass., 
Oct.  19,  1779;  w>n  of  tho  Hon.  Sylvester 
Brownell,  and  on  tho  mother's  side  descended 
from  Pol.  Benjamin  Church,  famous  in  early 
colonial  historv,  is  the  oldest  of  a  familv  of  11 
ciiudren.  His  early  education  was  that  which 
was  then  accessible  to  a  farmer's  son  ;  but  de- 
f irons  of  advancing  in  knowledge,  ho  became  a 
student  in  Bristol  academy  at  Taunton,  and  pur- 
sued the  studies  necessary  for  entrance  upon  a 
colkgi.ito  career,  in  September,  IROO,  ho  en- 
tered the  college  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  now 
Brown  univeraixy.  Two  years  later.  Dr.  Maxcy, 


the  president,  having  removed  to  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  taken  the  headdiip  of  Union  ooDscie, 
Mr.  Brownell,  throogh  strong  personal  regari, 
accompanied  him,  and  entering  the  iunior  cksi 
there,  was  graduated  with  the  hishest  hooon 
in  1804.  The  next  year  he  aooeptod  the  post  of 
tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater; 
in  1807  he  was  amwinted  to  the  chair  of  b^es- 
lettres  and  moral  philosophy :  and  in  1809 
was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.   The  foUowing  year,  by  pemu»m 
of  the  trustees,  was  spent  in  travelling  throogh 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  good  p«rt  cf  it  oa 
foot,  and  in  gathering  mat^ials  and  apMrataafcr 
carrying  forward  vigaroady  the  (topartmoit 
under  his  charge.    Ew-ly  in  August,  1811,  Pro- 
fessor Brownell  was  luarried  to  Charlotte  Dick- 
inson of  Ijmsingburg,  N.  Y. ;  and  having  been 
baptized  in  1818,  confirmed  and  admiitad  to 
communion,  he  began  to  tnm  his  attention 
seriously  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
reli^ons  system  under  which  he  had  beea  bora 
and  brought  up,  viz.,  that  of  Calvinistto  Congre- 
gationalism ;  and  feeling  i>ersuadcd,  after  nroch 
stndr,  that  ho  ought  to  receive  his  ootnndHioo  it 
tho  hands  of  a  bishop,  ho  devoted  his  lii— la 
hours  to  the  study  of  theolocy,  was  ordained  }rf 
Bishop  Hobart,  in  Trinity  church,  N.  Y.,  Apnl 
11,  1816,  and  in  connection  with  his] 
duties  gave  himself  to  tho  work  of  ai 
in  Schenectady  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  i 
of  1818  ho  received  and  accepted  on 
to  become  an  assbtant  minister  in  Trinity 
New  York.  Tho  diooeee  of  Connecticut,  wiotk 
since  tho  death  of  Bishop  Jarvis  in  1813,  ba& 
been  under  the  provisional  chargo  of  Bishop 
Hobart  of  New  '\  ork,  having  mode  cfaoioe  oC 
Dr.  Brownell  to  fill  tho  existing  vacancy,  ha 
was  consecrated  in  Trinity  chnrdi,  Kew  Haven, 
Oct.  27,  1819,  and  removed  at  once  to  hit  new 
field  of  latx>r.   Durinff  his  long  cplaoopate  of 
nearly  40  yeara^  Bishop  Brownell  has  beea 
actively  and  efficiently  engaged  in  tJie  duties  of 
his  station  ;  and  has  maintained  a  high  charae> 
ter  for  soundnoiis  in  the  faith,  exoellenoe  of 
judgment,  consistency  of  deportmoitj  and  tm- 
nestness  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religioB  aad 
learnhig.    Washington  (now  Trinity)  noTlfigr, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  took  its  rise  nnder  his  aaa- 
picos  in  1824;  ho  became  its  first  iirraWnt, 
resigning  in  1831 ;  and  tho  sueoSM  os  tha  ool- 
lege,  as  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  has  been  of  a  VGiy  gtaUI^Iag 
description.  Bishop  Brownell  is  aothor  of  **  The 
Family  Prayer  Book,"  a  large  octavo,  whieb 
contains  a  carefully  compfled  comraentarr,  his- 
torical, eipknatory,  doctrinal,  .and  practical,  oo 
the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church.    This  able 
volume  was  published  in  1823,  and  baa  beea 
received  with  much  favor  among  EpiaoopalSaa^ 
liaving  gone  through  numeroos  cditionik  la 
1839-'40,  Bi!*hop  Brownell  prepared  fl  ISmo  vol- 
umes entitled  "  Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Lifi^* 
being  a  compilation  from  the  best  writers  on 
experimental  and  practical  piety,  with  in  trod  oe- 
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tions,  &c.  ITo  h  also  author  of  soveral  impor- 
tant chargQS  to  bis  deray,  aod  various  sermons  on 
^Mdal  oeoulons;  anomui  <Kmtribxitad  In  other 

ways  to  Uie  current  literature  of  tlio  day. — In 
ooaoeotion  with  thu  brief  ouUino  of  Bishop 
BrownaO^  lift  and  eaiwer,  U  may  bers  be  stated 
tliat  the  venerable  prelate,  bcsido  his  official 
relation  to  his  diocese,  occupies  the  post  oi'  prtH 
sidiDg  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States.    Accordinf(  to  llio  i)riiici- 
ples  of  the  £pl^>l)al  church  (which  nuvv  nuinbors 
nearly  40  bbhops),  the  various  diocesans  are 
officially  on  an  entire  equality ;  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  one  of  their  number  is 
defflgnated  to  hold  the  jHisitiou  of  presiding 
bishoft.  Bishop  Seaboxy  of  Clooaectknt  presided 
Id  the  ftnt  generfll  MownlioD,  ta  1789 ;  and 
Bishop  Provost  of  Now  York,  in  that  of  17S2. 
The  apostolic  William  White  of  Pennsylvania, 
the         and  intimate  of 'Washington,  preddea 
in  Bntecqi^rnt  conventions  nmil  his  death  in 
1886.    BUhop  Griswold  of  i)£a^achu:H.tlH,  and 
Bishop  Ohaae  of  Illinois,  also  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  position.    On  the  death  of  tho 
bilter,  in  1853,  Bishop  Browudl  bvcamc  pr«>sld- 
ing  bishop,  which  post  he  still  occupies  {l858^. 
The  duUes  of  this  station  are  not  denned  witii 
precision,  but  consist  principally  in  prt»-iding  in 
general  conventions,  calling  special  meetings  of 
the  ooQYenUoo,aad  giving  atteuttoa  to  the  need- 
Ital  atepa  is  rt^ard  to  tlie  oonaeeraUon,  resigna- 
tion, and  trial  of  bishop'*.  Tho  presiding  bishop 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  a  primu$  inter 
pare»^  and  be  it  not  diai^ged  with  any  archiopis- 
o«)pal  or  rnctropolitan  power.    The  T!i)iscoprd 
chorch  in  tlie  Uuit^d  Status  appears  tu  h&v^  sLu- 
dknely  laid  aside  that  feature  in  tho  arrango- 
ments  of  tho  church  of  England,  bpr  whicli  one 
bishop  is  placed  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. EiUih  of  her  bbhops  is  consecrated  for  a 
particolar  diocese,  where  he  is  always  to  remain, 
and  no  precedency  is  given  to  any  one  of  tho 
bishops,  except  that  the  post  of  presiding  bishop 
k  )uM  hj  that  ona  who  is  senior  to  h»  breth- 
Mi  in  flie  time  of  Us  oonaea»tion. 

BROWNIE,  in  Scotti-*h  superstition,  a  well- 
di^K)ised  sprite,  corresponding  to  the  Bobin 
Goo^mow  England,  who  was  wont  dnriny 
the  night  to  do  churning,  threshintr,  by  way 
of  helping  the  dairy-maid  and  fariuer'ti  boy. 

BROWNING,  Elizabeth  Barrktt,  an  Eng^ 
lish  poete»!«,  and  wife  of  Robert  Browning,  was 
born  in  London  iu  1800,  and  educated  with 
great  care  in  a  masonline  range  of  sttulies,  and 
■i\-ith  a  masculine  strictness  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. She  began  to  write  at  a  very  ear!y  a^'o 
for  periodical  publications.  In  1826  there  ap- 
peared fi'om  her  nen  a  volume  entitled  "An 
£a9ay  on  Mind,  w!tn  other  Poems."  No  portion 
of  tliis  volume  is  included  in  tlie  collected  j)oeru9 
tipon  which  she  has  set  tho  seal  of  her  matured 
jndirnicnt,  and  Im*  dedflion  Is  tobeeonnaended, 
I'll  it  is  a  v<  1  niio  of  ranch  merit  and  nioro 
pruuii.se.  1  lio  "  Kssay  ou  Mind,"  a  metaphysi- 
cal and  reflective  poem  in  the  heroic  stanza, 
▼tewed  aa  Iha  pcodnotioii  of  *  jon^  ladjr  of  14 


or  IT,  rauat  bo  pronounced  a  remarkable  pcr- 
fbrnmnce.  In  18Sd  she  again  appeared  before 
the  public,  in  n  volume  oalled  "Prometheus 
Bound,  and  Miscellaneous  Poema."  Her  ver- 
sion of  the  ^* Prometheus  Bound**  cannot  be 
prononncod  a  snoceasfiil  literary  enterprise,  and 
of  this  blie  herself  in  due  time  becjinie  conscious, 
biie  pronounced  it  an  early  failure,*'  and  re- 
placed it  bya  newiraaslatioa,  wbioh  is  certain- 
Iv  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  prcdece-=?^or. 
Some  of  the  smaller  poemi>  iu  ihis  volume  show 
tho  rapid  growth  of  her  mind  sinoe  ber  first 
publication,  and  are  marked  by  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  most  mature  pr^xluction^. 
In  1838  slio  publislicd  a  volume  entitled  '"The 
Seraphus,  and  other  Poems,"  of  which  the 
principal  is  a  lyiloal  drama,  embodying  the 
t^i oughts  and  cmotion3  which  may  be  supposed 
to  bo  awakened  in  aogelio  natures  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  enMifixuHi:  a  theme  to  tax  Uie 
highest  powers,  and  from  which  the  highest 
powers  would  do  well  to  recoil.  Tliis  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  her  "Drama  of  Exile,'*  a  snbs^ 
qncnt  wt>rk,  in  which  the  tlieiao  is  drawn  from 
the  fall  of  man,  is  a  very  bold  but  not  very 
suocessful  effort  to  soar  into  heights  of  specn* 
lation  and  invention,  in  which  no  wings  less 
strong  than  Dante's  or  Milton'**  can  bear  Uic 
poet.  The  criticism  which  pronounced  them 
failures  would  still  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
failures  of  a  remarkable  mind,  conscious  of 
power,  but  not  of  the  limitations  of  that  jjower, 
and  boldly  orappUng  with  salgeots  which  a 
ripened  self-knowle^te  woold  not  have  ven- 
tured  u])on.  In  some  of  the  smaller  poems  con- 
tained iu  thi^  la^t-mentioned  volumt;,  buch  as 
"Isobel's  ChUd,"  "My  Doyea,"  and  '  Tho 
Slct  p,"  we  have  j^limpse-?  and  intimations  of  all 
that  her  full-orbed  genius  was  destined  to 
accompUsb.  About  tlie  time  of  tho  publication 
of  this  volume  a  new  experienoe  was  infused 
into  her  life,  destined  to  act  alike  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  her  moral  nature  and  of  her  ge- 
nius. Her  healtli,  which  had  always  been  deli- 
eale^  was  aerloosly  imptured  by  the  ruptnre  of  a 
blooil-vc-^sel,  and  for  a  long  time  fcho  was  trem- 
bling on  the  narrow  verge  between  life  and 
deaA.  SliewaB  taken  to  Devonshire  for  tho 
Eonthing  and  restoring  influences  of  its  mild 
climate,  and  whUe  there  her  nervous  system  re- 
ceived a  fearful  shock,  and  Iter  heart  a  deep  and 
lasting  wound,  by  tho  death  by  drowning  of  ft 
beloved  brother.  Removed  by  slow  stages  to 
lier  home  in  London,  her  life  for  manv  years 
wa.s  t^nt  r  f  !\  crri finned  and  seemingly  hopeless 
invaiid,  hlie  (li<i  uuL  leave  her  room,  ana  saw 
only  the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  intimate  fiifsods.  The  long  and 
dreary  hours  of  illnen  were  soothed  by  oompo- 
Bition  .and  study.  She  fi  iiL^!  t  refreshment  and 
oblivion  of  naio,  not  in  those  lighter  forms  of 
literature  wbibh  nsnally  soothe  the  hmgoor  of  a 
sick  couch,  but  iu  those  grave  and  deep  tasks 
which  would  seem  to  demand  mascolino 
powers  in  their  beat  «ta^  The  poets  and 
pliikaopliert  of  Omo>  wag»  tha  oompaniooa  of 
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her  mind ;  and  we  beUere  tfitt  ioom  of  the  in- 
fplred  writers  of  t}io  Old  TflrtMMttt  wv» 
•tadi«d  l<j  her  in  'r  -  .riginal  lBnfnag«.  Some 
of  the  frxutu  of  !<}  and  patient  reeearch 

irere  rfv  o  imbiic  in  tho  form  of  a  aeries 

of  artlcl<.  o  Greek  Christian  poets,  which 
M^xieared  io  the  Ixindon  "  Athenicam.^  In  1844 
the  fint  ooUeoted  edition  of  her  poems  was 

E'  abllaheA,  in  2  volaroes,  with  a  cbaracter- 
itic  and  aflbctionate  dedication  to  her  fa- 
thi  f.  In  this  Ijor  earlier  prodnctiona  were  re- 
vi*i'fl,  anil  many  pieces  appeared  for  tJie  first 
liiiio  in  print.  Ainonc  these  last  was  "Ladjy^ 
Gcroldine's  Coartshin,  one  of  the  roost  beanti- 
ibl  of  her  noems,  of  98  stanzas  In  length,  and  said 
by  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  "Recollections  of  a 
literary  Life,"  to  have  been  composed  in  tho 
incredibljr  short  space  of  12  hoars.  In  this 
poem  there  was  n  prncoful  cotnpHmcnt  to  Mr. 
Browning,  to  whuia  sljo  had  not  provioufdy 
bticn  porstonally  known.  The  story  has  been 
told  to  US— wo  will  not  roach  for  its  tmth,  as 
iinaginatlona  as  one  would  "  are  apt  to  be  in- 
terpolated into  each  incidents — that  the  gratefbl 
]*  Mod  to  express  in  person  his  acknowl- 
I  ,  s,  and  that  he  was  admitted  into  tho 
inraJid's  presence  by  tho  happy  mistake  of  anew 
servant.  At  any  rate^  ho  aid  see  her,  and  liad 
pemuasion  to  renew  his  visit.  Tho  mntnal  at- 
traction grew  more  powerful,  and  tho  converg- 
ence more  rapid ;  tlio  acqnaintanoo  l>ccajiio  the 
friend,  and  tho  friend  was  transfonned  into  the 
lover.  Kind  physi<-i.ins  and  tender  nnrses  lind 
long  watched  over  tho  conch  of  sicknefs;) ;  but 
luve,  tlie  magician,  brought  cestomtive  infla- 
<  v<-  <  In  for*^  unknown,  and  her  health  so  far 
in:;  :  >v.<l  :liut  •■liedid  not  hesitate  to  accept  tho 
Imnd  that  w.os  offered  to  her.  She  bocamo  the 
wife  of  Robert  llrowning  in  tho  autumn  of  1846. 
The  growth  and  progresa  of  t>iis  new  feeling, 
and  in  efTects  njKjn  her  heart  and  mind,  are  de- 
scribed with  rare  grace  of  oxprea^on,  as  well  as 
CKiuistto  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  in 
that  rcinarkahlo  series  of  poems  called  "Son- 
nets from  tho  Portuguese,  which  nppe.nrod  for 
the  first  timo  in  the  second  edition  of  her  col- 
lected iK)ern9,  pnblislied  in  1850.  Often  as  the 
piv'ision  of  lore  has  l>oen  treated  by  poets,  it 
cannot  be  denie<l  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  hero 
expressed  nnd  dcliaeate<l  it  in  a  manner  entire- 
ly original,  and  tlirown  m)on  it  tho  gleams  of  a 
li^'lit  at  once  tender  ana  spiritual,  which  can 
fiiily  boparalleleil  in  the  immortal  lines  in  which 
I>anto  has  embalmed  tho  natno  of  Beatxioe. 
Fince  thoir  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Browning 
have  re9ldc<l  for  tho  most  part  in  Florence,  In 
1849  their  happiness  was  completed  l>y  the  birth 
of  a  son,  an  only  chfldj  thus  rounding  tho  circle 
of  litr  womanly  experiences,  and  giving  her  tho 
power  to  feel,  in  her  ovm  consdonsn^  nl!  that 
IS  comprehended  in  the  wo?ds  dati-"  'ter, 
wife,  and  mother.  In  1851  sho  a  ,i<hed 
"  Casa  Guldi  Windows,"  a  poem  on  some  of  the 
social  and  pf)liticnl  a9i>ects  of  Modem  Itnlv,  tho 
title  of  which  in  taken  from  the  name  of  tho 
rsaidenoe  occupied  by  her  amd  her  husband  in 


Florence.  In  1AS6  she  published  Aurora 
L^V*  ft  atmtivA  pnem  in  9  books ;  s  sort  «i 
Tersified  nord,  of  which  the  snbiect,  charadm. 
and  incidents,  are  taken  from  English  life  no. 
manners  of  the  present  day. — Mrs.  Browning^ 
rank  among  the  living  poets  who  write  in 
lisli  is  very  high,  m  imaginative  power  and 
orifrinality  of  intellectual  construction,  she  is, 
per]in]>s,  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In 
comparing  her  earliest  with  ^er  latMt  jndno- 
tions,  we  are  struck  with  the  prodigioai  pro- 
^ss  she  has  made,  alike  in  the  extent  of  her 
mtellectual  resoorces  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  used.  Tbo  difi^renoe  between  creep- 
ing and  flying  is  not  greater  than  is  the  apaee 
between  tho  timid  movement  and  imttative 
structure  of  tlie  "  Essay  on  Mind,'*  and  the 
sweep,  energy,  and  grace  of  *'Aurora  Leigh,"  so 
full  of  oripinid  power,  so  warm  with  vind  fife. 
Sho  combines  m  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  maaooline 
nnderstanding  and  the  feminine  heart.  She 
thinks  all  liko  a  man,  add  feels  all  like  a  woman. 
She  has  considered  carefully,  and  is  capable  of 
treating  wisely,  the  deepest  social  probkns 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mait»- 
gacious  and  practical  minds,  and  vet  no  one  hn 
ever  given  truer  and  more  torvia  expreaBOCii  to 
all  the  Joya,  tho  sorrows,  tho  aspimtiona,  aad 
tho  visions  of  tho  purely  womanly  nature.  Sod- 
ety  in  tlie  aggregate,  and  the  seUf-conscioosoaa 
of  the  solitary  individual,  are  held  ta  her  smp 
with  equal  ease,  and  observed  with  cqtuu  ac- 
curacy. From  her  "CasaGuidi  Windows,"  fcr 
instance,  there  might  be  taken  away  the  nA 
poetry,  the  splendid  pictures,  and  the  vivid  2- 
lustrations,  and  there  would  still  be  left  a  pro- 
duction remarkable  for  good  sense,  shivp  ob- 
servation, and  just  reflection.  Iler  naind  morw 
npon  the  symmetrical  wings  of  reason  and 
imagination.  No  one  feels  the  poetry  of  Italy 
more  keenly ;  no  one  paints  the  oeanty  of  Italy 
more  entlmsiastically ;  bat  she  baa  *  tUtea 
man's  comprehension  of  the  social  and  poBtieal 
problems  which  perplex  the  weQ-widim  of 
that  unfortunate  conntrj,  and  diseoaeea  theaa 
>vith  tlio  spirit  of  a  statMmao.  Her  range  of 
subjects,  too,  is  very  wide,  and  her  variety  of 
power  is  very  great ;  whether  she  deals  vntii  the 
sliodowy  forms  of  legendary  snperstitioOf  or 
depicts  the  straggles  or  a  stronir  and  nnsnbinift- 
sive  spirit,  or  paints  pictures  of  pure  fancr,  or 
givea  expression  to  tho  affections  which  b{«>aia 
along  the  common  path  of  life,  or  throws  the 
light  of  poetry  over  its  humblest  duties  «rd 
relations,  she  seems  c^iually  at  home  in  alL 
Perhaps  her  most  characteristic  trait,  as  a 
woman  and  n  writer,  U  her  intense  and  iiniiM 
sioned  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  snffennfc 
and  an  equally  strong  indignation  at  all  kinoi 
of  wrong  and  injustice.  All  persons  who  have 
themselves  saifored  deeply,  and  af»  i'  •  sub- 
mission after  much  struggle,  are  et  and 
strongtltened.  by  her  poetrv.  In  gr.  1114:  f«»rTO 
and  exf^ression  to  tho  aflections  uf  fruman's 
nature,  sho  Is  sometimes  imaginatit%  aome- 
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